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Juvenile  Criminals. 


Haldane  (Elizabeth  Sanderson),  LL.D. 

Author  of  The  Life  of  James  Ferricr  (1S99), 
Life  of  Descartes  (1905) ;  joint-translator  of 
HegeV s  History  of  Philosophy  (1892),  and  The 
Philosophical  Works  of  Descartes  (1911-12). 

Leibniz. 

Haldane  (John  Burdon  Sanderson),  B.A. 
Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

Leibniz  (Mathematics). 

Hall(H.  R.),  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  author  of  The  Ancient  History  of 
the  Near  East  (1912). 


Images  and  Idols  (.^gean). 

Harada  (Tasuku),  D.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  the  Doshisha  University,  Kyoto. 

Images  and  Idols  (Japanese  and  Korean). 

Harrison  (Jane  Ellen),  LL.D.  (Aberd.),  D.Litt. 
(Durham). 
Staff  Lecturer  and  sometime  Fellow  of  Newn- 
ham  College,  Cambridge ;  author  of  The 
Religion  of  Ancient  Greece  (1905),  Prolego- 
inena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion  (1907), 
Themis :  A  Study  of  the  Social  Origiiis  of 
Greek  Religion  (1912). 

Initiation  (Greek),  Kouretes  and  Kory- 
bantes. 

Hartland  (Edwin  Sidney),  F.S.A. 

President  of  the  Folklore  Society,  1899  ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the 
British  Association,  1906  ;  President  of  Sec- 
tion I  (Religions  of  the  Lower  Culture)  at 
the  Oxford  International  Congress  for  the 
History  of  Religions,  1908  ;  author  of  The 
Legend  of  Perseus,  Primitive  Paternity, 
Ritual  and  Belief. 

Law  (Primitive). 

Heepord  (Charles   Harold),    Litt.D.  (Camb. 
and  Manchester). 
Smith  Professor  of  English  in  the  University 
of  Manchester ;  author  of  translations  of 
Ibsen's  Brand  and  Love's  Comedy. 

Ibsen. 

Herford  (R.  Travers),  B.A. 

Librarian  of  the  Dr.  Williams  Library, 
London  ;  author  of  Christianity  in  Talmud 
and Midrash,  Pharisaism:  its  Aim  and  its 

Method. 

Jesus  Christ  in  Judaism. 
Holmberg  (Uno  Nils  Oskar),  Dr.  Phil. 

Helsingfors  ;  autlior  of  Die   Wassergottheilen 
dcr  finnischugrischen  Vblker  (1913). 
Lapps. 

Hopkins  (Edward  Washburn),  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philo- 
logy in  Yale  University ;  former  President 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society ;  author 
of  The  Religions  of  India,  The  Great  Epic  of 
India,  India  Old  and  New. 

Hyperboreans. 

Horne  (C.  Silvester),  M.A. 

Late  M.P.  for  Ipswich  and  Minister  of  White- 
field's  Church,  London  ;  author  of  A  Popular 
History  of  the  Free  Churches. 

Institutional  Church. 
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Hull  (Eleanor). 

Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Irish  Texts  Society,  London  ; 
Member  of  Council  of  the  Folklore  Society 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Irish  Literary 
Society  ;  author  of  The  C'uchullin  Saga  in 
Irish  Literature (1898),  Pagan  Ireland  (ld04), 
Early  Christian  Ireland  (1905),  A  Text-book 
of  Irish  Literature,  2  vols.  (1907-08),  The 
Poaa-hook  of  the  Gael  (1912). 
Hymns  (Irish  Christian). 

Hyamsox  (Albert  Montefiore),  F.R.Hist.S. 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  American 
Jewish  Historical  Society ;  Member  of 
Council  of  Jewish  Historical  Society  of 
England  ;  author  of  A  History  of  the  Jeios 
in  England. 
Jews  in  Islam. 

Hyslop  (James  Hervey),  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Secretary  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychi- 
cal Research  ;   formerly  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Ethics  in  Columbia  University. 
Introspection. 

Jacksox  (A.  V.  Williams),  Ph.D.,  L.H.D., 
LL.D. 
Professor  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages  in 
Columbia  University,  New  York  ;  author 
of  Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran  ; 
Persia,  Past  and  Present. 
Images  and  Idols  (Persian). 

Jacobi  (Hermann),  Ph.D. 

Professor  des  Sanskrit  an  der  Universitat  zu 
Bonn  ;  Geheimer  Regieningsrat. 
Incarnation  (Indian),  Jainism. 

Johns    (Claude    Hermann    Walter),    M.A., 
Litt.D. 
Master  of  St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Canon  Residentiary  of  Norwich  ;  author 
of  Assyrian  Deeds  and  Documents  of  the  7th 
Century    B.C.,    Babylonian    and    Assyrian 
Laws,  Contracts  and  Letters,  the  Schweich 
Lectures  on  The  Relations  betivecn  the  Laws 
of  Babylonia  and  the  Laias  of  the  Hebrew 
Peoples. 
Inheritance    (Babylonian),    Law    (Baby- 
lonian). 

Jolly  (Julius),  Ph.D.  (Munich),  Hon.  M.D.  (Got- 
tingen),  Hon.  D.Litt.  (Oxford). 
Ord.  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative 
Philology  in  the  University  of  Wiirzburg ; 
formerly  Tagore   Professor  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Calcutta  ;  Geheimer  Hofrat. 
Inheritance  (Hindu),   Initiation   (Hindu), 
Institutions  (Hindu),  Law  (Hindu). 

Joyce  (George  Hay  ward),  S.J.,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 
Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  at  St.  Beuno's 
College,  St.  Asaph,  N.  Wales. 
Invincible  Ignorance. 

JUYNBOLL  (Th.  W.),  Dr.  juris  et  phil. 

Adjutor     interpretis     '  Legati     Warneriani,' 
Leyden. 

Ibn  Hanbal,  Law  (Muhammadan). 

Kalweit  (Paul),  Lie.  Theol.,  D.Phil. 

Director  des  evangelischen  Predigerseminars 
in  Naumburg  a  Queis,  und  Pfarrer. 
Intellectualism  ( Philosophical). 

Kay  (D.  Miller),  B.Sc,  D.D. 

Regius    Professor    of    Hebrew   and    Oriental 
Languages  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
Judaizing. 


Kennett  (Robert  Hatch),  D.D. 

Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge ;  Canon  of  Ely  ;  Fellow  of 
Queens'  College,  Cambridge  ;  Examining 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  Man- 
chester. 

Israel. 

Kent  (Charles  Foster),  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

Woolsey   Professor   of   Biblical  Literature  in 
Yale  University. 
Law  (Biblical,  Old  Testament),  Leaven. 

Kern    (Johan     Hendrik    Caspak),     Dr.Litt., 
Dr.  Phil. 
Formerly  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Compara- 
tive Philology  in  the  University  of  Leyden. 
Java,  Bali,  and  Sumatra  (Buddhism  in). 

King  (Irving),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  in  the  State 
University  of  Iowa ;  Fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
InhibitioQ. 

King  (Leonard  William),  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A. 
Assistant  Keeper  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
Antiquities,  British   Museum  ;   Lecturer  in 
Assyrian,  King's  College,  London. 
Images  and  Idols  (Babylonian). 

Krohn  (Kaarle  Leopold),  Dr. Phil. 

Professor  des  linnischen  und   vergleichenden 
Folklore  an  der  Universitat  zu  Helsingfors, 
Plnland. 
Kalevala. 

Kruijt  (Alb.  C). 

Dutch  Missionary  in  Celebes ;  Zendeling- 
leeraar  van  bet  Nederlandsche  Zendeling- 
genootschap  op  Midden-Celebes ;  author 
of  Hct  Animisme  in  den  indischcn  Archipel 
(1906) ;  joint-author  of  De  Baree'  Sprekende 
Toradja's  van  Midden-Celebes  (1912). 
Indonesians. 

Lacey  (Thomas  Alexander),  M.A. 

Warden  of  the  London  Diocesan  Penitentiary, 
Highgate  ;  Pringle-Stewart  Lecturer,  1914. 
Intention  (Theological). 

Leuba  (James  Henry),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  in  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Pennsylvania ;    author  of   A   Psychological 
Study  of  Religion :  its  Origin,  Function  and 
Future. 
Intellectualism. 

LODS  (Adolphe),  Docteur  fes-Lettres. 

Charg6  de  Cours  a  la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de 
r University  de  Paris. 
Images  and  Idols  (Hebrew and Canaanite). 

LoEWE  (Herbert  Martin  James),  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Oriental  Languages,  Exeter 
College,  Oxford  ;  sometime  Curator  of 
Oriental  Literature  in  the  University 
Library,  Cambridge ;  Director  of  Oriental 
Studies,  St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge. 
Judaism,  Kabbala. 

LoFTHousE  (William  F.),  M.A. 

Tutor    in    Philosophy    and    Old    Testament 
Language  and  Literature,  Wesleyan  College, 
Handsworth,  Birmingham  ;  author  of  £<Aic« 
and  Atonement,  Ethics  and  the  Family. 
Indifferentism. 
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LOOFS  (Friedrich),  Lie.  Theol.,  Dr.Phil.  u.  Theol. 

Ordentlicher  Professor  der  Kirchengeschichte 

an    der    Universitiit    zu    Halle ;    Geheiiner 

Konsistorialrat ;     Mit-lied     des     Konsist- 

oriums  der  Provinz  fcjachsen. 

Kenosis. 

Lord  (James  Henry). 

Missionaiy  in  Bombay  in  connexion  vnth.  the 
Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (Cowley, 
0.xford),  and  the  Parochial  Missions  to  the 
Jews. 
Jews  in  Cochin  (Malabar). 

MacCulloch  (John  Aenott),  Hon.  D.D.  (St. 
Andrews). 
Rector  of  St.  Saviour's,  Bridge  of  Allan  ;  Hon. 
Canon  of  the  Catliedral  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Cumbrae ;  Examiner  in  Comparative  Re- 
ligion and  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Victoria 
University,  Manchester ;  Bell  Lecturer, 
Edinburgh  Theological  College ;  author  of 
Comparative  Theology,  Beligion :  its  Origin 
and  Forms,  The  Childhood  of  Fiction,  The 
Beligion  of  the  Ancient  Celts. 

Hymns    (Celtic),     Incense,     Invisibility, 
Landmarks  and  Boundaries. 

Macdonell  (Arthur  Anthony),  M.A.  (Oxon.), 
Ph.D.  (Leipzig). 
Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University 
of  Oxford;  Fellow  of  Balliol  College  ;  Fellow 
of  the  British  Academy ;  P'ellow  of  the 
Royal  Danish  Academy ;  Keeper  of  the 
Indian  Institute,  Oxford. 

Hymns  (Vedic),  Indian  Buddhism. 

McDouGALL  (William),  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  Reader 
in  IMental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  ;  author  of  Introduction  to  Social 
Psychology  (1908),  Body  and  Mind  (1911). 

Hypnotism. 

McGiffert  (Arthur  Cushman),  Ph.D.,  D.D. 
Washburn  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York ; 
author  of  A  History  of  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  Martin  Luther :  the  Man  and 
His  Work. 

Immanence. 

Macgeegor  (David   Hutchison),  M.A.  (Edin. 
and  Camb.). 
Professor  of  Political   Economy  in  the   Uni- 
versity   of    Leeds ;    sometime    Fellow    of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Laissez-Faire. 

McIntyre  (James  Lewis),  M.A.  (Edin.  and 
Oxon.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.). 
Anderson  Lecturer  in  Comparative  Psychology 
to  the  University  of  iiberdeen  ;  Lecturer  in 
Psychology,  Logic,  and  Ethics  to  the  Aber- 
deen Provincial  Committee  for  the  Training 
of  Teachers;  formerly  Examiner  in  Philo'^ 
sophy  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh; 
author  of  Giordano  Bruno  (1903). 
Imagination,  Intelligence. 

Mackenzie  (Donald),  M.A. 

Minister  of  the  United  Free  Church  at  Oban  ; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
1906-1909. 

Libertarianism  and  Necessitarianism. 


Mackenzie  (John  Stuart),  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Philosophy  in  Univer- 
sity College  of  South  Yv'ales  and  Monmouth- 
shire ;  author  of  A  Manual  of  Ethics, 
Outlines  of  Metaphysics,  Lectures  on 
Humanism. 
Infinity. 

Mackenzie  (William  Douglas),  M.A.,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

President  of  the  Hartford  Seminary  Founda- 
tion, Riley  Professor  of  Christian  Theology 
in  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary ; 
author  of  The  Ethics  of  Gambling,  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Progress  of  Man,  The  Final 
Faith. 
Jesus  Christ. 

Mackintosh  (Hugh  Ross),  M.A.,  D.Phil.  (Edin.), 
D.D.  (Edin.). 
Professor    of    Systematic   Theology  in   New 
College,  Edinburgh  ;  author  of  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  (1912). 
Implicit  Faith. 

Maclagan  (P.  J.),  M.A.,  D.Phil. 

Of  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Swatow. 
Incarnation  (Chinese). 

Maclean  (Arthur  John),  D.D.  (Camb.),  Hon. 
D.D.  (Glas.). 
BishoiJ  of  Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness  ;  author 
of  Dictionary  of  Vernacular  Syriac  ;  editor 
of  East  Syrian  Liturgies. 

Hymns  (Syriac  Christian),  Intercession 
(Liturgical),  Invocation  (Liturgical), 
Laity,  Law  (Christian,  Anglican). 

Maclean  (James  Hair),  M.A.,  B.D. 

Of    the    United    Free    Church    of    Scotland 
Mission,  Conjeeveram. 
Kanchipurara. 

Macpherson  (John),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E. 

Commissioner  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland. 
Hysteria,  Insanity. 
MacRitchie  (David),  F.S.A.  (Scot,  and  Ireland). 
Member  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  President  of 
the  St.  Andrew  Society,  Edinburgh  ;  author 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Britons  ;  The  Ainos ; 
Fians,  Fairies  and  Bids ;  Scottish  Gypsies 
under  the  Stewarts,  and  other  works. 

Images  and  Idols  (Lapps  and  Samoyeds). 

Maegoliouth  (David  Samuel),  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
Fellow  of  New  College,  and  Laudian  Professor 
of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  author 
of  Mohammed  and  the  Bise  of  Islam,  Moham- 
medanism ;  editor  of  many  Arabic  works. 
Hymns     (Ethiopic     Christian,     Muslim), 
Ibadis,  Kalam,  Khawarij. 

Maegoliouth  (George),  M.A.  (Cantab.). 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Studies  in  Theology 
at  the  University  of  London ;  formerly 
Senior  Assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Oriental  Printed  Books  and  MSS  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  Examiner  in  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  in  the  University  of  London. 
Hymns  (Hebrew  and  Jewish,  Samaritan 
and  Karaite). 

Mare  (Hamilton  Clelland),  M.D.,  CM., 
F.R.F.P.S.  (Glas.). 
H.M.  Commissioner  of  Control  for  Scotland; 
formerly  Medical  Superintendent  of  Glasgow 
District  Asylum,  Lenzie  ;  Macintosh  Lec- 
turer on  Insanity,  St.  Mungo's  College, 
Glasgow. 

Hypochondria,  Illegitimacy. 
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Mellone(S.  H.),  M-A.  (Loml.),  D.Sc.  (Ediii.). 
Principal  of  the  Unitarian  Home  Missiona'-y 
College,  Manchester  ;  Lecturer  in  the  His- 
tory of  Christian  Doctrine  in  the  University 
of  Manchester  ;  Examiner  in  Psychology 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  author  of 
Studies  in  Philosophical  Critirism,  Leaders 
of  Religions  Tliouyht  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

Immortality. 

Menzies  (Allax).  M.A.,  D.D. 

Professor  of   Divinity  and   Biblical  Criticism 
in  the  University  of  ht.  Andrews ;  autlior 
of  The  Earliest  Gospel ;  editor  of  the  Review 
of  Theology  and  Ptiilosoiihy . 
Law  (Biblical,  New  Testament). 

Mitchell  (Anthony),  D.D. 

Bishop   of   Aberdeen  and   Orkney  ;   former! j' 
Principal     and     Pantonian     Professor     of 
Theology  in  the  Theological  College  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland. 
Laud. 

Modi  (Shams-ul-Ulma  Jivanji  Jamshedji), 
B.A.,  Hon.  Ph.D.  (Heidelberg). 
Fellow  of  the  University  of  Bombay ;  Dipl. 
Litteris  et  Artibus  (Sweden) ;  Officier  d'Aca- 
demie,  France ;  Officier  de  I'lnstruction 
Publique,  France  ;  President  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  Bombay  ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Koyal 
Asiatic  Society. 
Initiation  (Parsi). 

MOEGAN  (Conwy  Lloyd),  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Ethics  in  the 
University  of  Bristol ;  author  of  Introduc- 
tion to  Comparative  Psychology,  Instinct  and 
Experience. 

Instinct,  Laughter. 

Morrison  (John),  M.A.,  D.D. 

Formerly  Principal  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
College,  Calcutta. 
Kalig-hat. 

MOTJLTON  (.James  Hope),  M.A.  (Cantab.),  D.Lit. 
(Lond.),    D.D.    (Edin.),   D.C.L.    (Durham), 
D.Theol.  (Berlin). 
Sometime  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge ; 
Greenwood   Professor  of   Hellenistic  Greek 
and   Indo-European   Philology  in   the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester ;  Tutor  in  Didsbury 
Wesleyan  College ;  author  of  Grammar  of 
-         Neto  Testament  Greek  {Srd  ed.  1908),  Religion 
and  Religiotis  (191S),  Early  Zoroastrianism 
(Hibbert' Lectures),  1914. 
Iranians. 

MUNRO  (Robert),  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (Edin.  and 
St.  Andrews). 
Founder  of  the  Munro  Lectureship  on 
Anthropology  and  Pre-historic  Arcli.Tology  ; 
past  President  of  the  Anthropological  Sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association ;  author  of 
Ancient  Scottish  Lake-Dwellings,  The  Lake- 
Du-ellings  of  Europe,  Palaeolithic  Man 
and  Terramara  Settlements  in  Europe,  Pre- 
historic Britain. 
Lake-Dwellings. 

Murray  (John  Clark),  LL.D.  (Glas.),  F.R.S.C. 

Emeritus   Professor  of   Moral   Philosophy    in 

McGill    University,    Montreal ;    author    of 

A  Handbook  of  Psychology,  A  Handbook  of 

Christian  Ethics. 

Idleness,  Ignorance. 


Murhay  (Kobert  HEXiiY),  ^LA.,  Litt.D. 

Minor  Canon,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin  ; 
Lecturer  in  History  at  Alexandra  College, 
Dublin ;  author  of  Revolutionary  Ireland 
and  its  Settlements ;  editor  of  Tli,e  Journal 
of  John  Stevens. 
Hypocrisy. 

Nakaji.ma  (Tamaicichi). 

Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Imperial   Uni- 
versity, Kyoto. 
Law  (Japanese). 

Nicholson  (Reynold  Alleyne),  ^I.A.,  Litt.D., 
LL.D. 
Lecturer  in  Persian  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  soni'jtinie  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  ; 
author  of  A  Literary  Hidory  of  the  Arabs 
(1907),  The  Tarjiiman  al-Ashvxiq  of  Ibn  al- 
Arabi,  with  translation  and  commentary 
(1911). 
Jalal  al-Din  Rumi. 

NiESE  (Benedikt),  Ph.D. 

Late  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle ;  editor  of  the   Works  of 
Josephus. 
Josephus. 

NiVEN  (William  Dickie),  M.A. 

Minister  of  the  United  Free  Church  at  Blair- 
gowrie ;  Co-examiner  in  Mental  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Ideal. 

NORTHCOTE  (Stafford  Harry). 

Viscount  St.  Cyres  ;  author  of  Francis  Fine- 
Ion  (1901),  Pascal  (1909). 
Jansenism. 

Ottley  (Robert  Laurence),  D.D. 

Regius  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology,  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  autlior  of 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  (1S95), 
Aspects  of  the  Old  Testament  (1897),  The 
Religion  of  Israel  (1905),  and  other  works. 
Innocence. 

Paton  (Lewis  Bayles),  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Nettleton  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis 
and  Criticism,  and  Instructor  in  Assyrian, 
in  Hartford  Tlieological  Seminarj'^ :  formerly 
Director  of  the  American  School  of  Archaeo- 
logy in  Jerusalem  ;  author  of  The  Early 
History  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  '  Esther '  in 
the  International  Critical  Commentary, 
Jerusalem  in  Bible  Times,  The  Early  Re- 
ligion of  Israel. 
Ishtar. 

Pearson  (A.  C),  M.A. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  editor  of  Fragments  of  Zeno  and 
Cleanthes,  Euripides'  Helena,  Heraclidce,  and 
Phoenissce. 

King  (Greek  and  Roman). 

Perles  (Felix),  Ph.D. 
Rabbi  at  Konigsberg. 
Law  (Jewish). 

Phillpotts  (Bertha  Surtees),  M.A.  (Dublin). 
Lady  Carlisle  Researcli  Fellow  of  Somerville 
College,  Oxford ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  (Copen- 
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Harnhnvger  =  Realc7icyclopddiefurBibel  u.  Talmud, 

i.  1870  (21892),  ii.  1883,  suppl.  1886, 1891  f.,  1897. 
Holder  =  Altccltivche?-  Sj)rachschatz,  1891  ff. 
Holtzmann-ZopfFel  =  iea;Jco«./.  Theol.  u.  Kirchen- 

wesen"^,  1895. 
Howitt— Native  Tribes  of  S.  E.  Australia,  1904. 
Jubainville  — Co?<r5  de  Litt.  celtiquc,  i.-xii.,  1883  ff. 
Lagrange  =  Etudcssurles  religions  semitlqucs  -,  1904. 
Lane  =  ^?t  Arabic-English  Dictionary,  186311'. 
'La,n<;  =  3Iyth,  Ritual  and  Religion'^,  2  vols.  1899. 
IjQ^siws  =  Dcnkmdler  aus  Mgypten  u.  ^thiopien, 

1849-1860. 
Lichtenberger=^«C2/c.  des  sciences  religieuses,  1876. 
Lidzl)arski=.ffaftc?6ijc^  der  nordsem.  EpigraphiJc, 

1898. 
"^IcCvivdy = History ,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments, 

2  vols.  1894-1896. 
'^lmv= Sanskrit  Texts,  1858-1872. 
Muss-Arnolt=.4    Concise  Diet,   of  the    Assyrian 

Language,  1894  ff. 


Nowack  =  icAr&McA    d.   heb.   Archdologie,  2  vols. 

1894. 
Pauly-\Vissowa=i2efflZcnc2/c.  der  classiscJien  Alter- 

tumswissenscliaft,  1893-1895. 
Perrot-Chipiez=^i5^.  de  VArt   dans    VAntiquit6, 

1881  ff. 
VvgWqx  =  Romische  Mythologie,  1858. 
Ileville  =  i^c^if/ion  des  peiiplcs  non-civilis6s,  1883. 
JiiQiww  =  Handwbrterbuch  d.  bibl.  Altertwms',  1893- 

1894. 
Jiobmson  =  Biblical  Researches  inPalcstine"^,  1856. 
Roscher  =  iea;.  d.  gr.  u,  rom..  Mythologie,  1884. 
Schaff-Herzog  =  T/ic   New  Schaff-Hcrzog  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Relig.  Knowledge,  1908  ff. 
^chGVi\iQ\  =  Bibcl-Lexicon,  5  vols.  1869-1875. 
Schiirer  =  GJ'F^  3  vols.   1898-1901  [HJP,  5  voLs. 

1890  ff.]. 
Schwally  =  ieJen  nuch  dem  Tode,  1892. 
Siegfried-Stade  =  irc6.  Worterbuch  zum  AT,  1893._^ 
Sraend  =  icAr&McA    der    alttcst.    Religionsgesch.", 

1899. 
Smith  (G.  A.)  =  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 

Land*,  1896. 
Smith  (W.  B,.}  —  Rcligio7i  of  the  Semites^,  1894. 
Spencer  (B..)  — Principles  of  Sociology^,  1885-1896. 
^\)Qncex-GW\Qn^= Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia, 

1899. 
Spencer-Gillen  *>  =  Northern     Tribes    of    Central 

Atistralia,  1904. 
Swete  =  r/tc  OTin  Greek,  3  vols.  1893  ff. 
Tylor  (E.  'B.}= Primitive  Culture^,  1891  [^903]. 
Ueberweg  =  J^wf .  of  Philosophy,  Eng.  tr.,  2  vols. 

1872-1874. 
Weher =Judische  Theologie  auf  Grund  des  Talmud 

u.  vericandten  Schriften^,  1897. 
Wiedemann  =  Die   Religion    der    alten  Aegyptcr, 

1890  [Eng.  tr.,  revised,  Religion  of  the  Anc. 

Egyptians,  1897]. 
Wilkinson  =  i)fawners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 

Egyptians,  3  vols.  1878. 
Z\mz  =  Die  gottesdietistlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden^, 

1892. 


2.  Periodicals,  Dictionaries,  Encyclopaedias,  and  other  standard  works  frequently  cited. 


A  A  =  Arcliiv  fiir  Anthropologic. 

AAOJ  =  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental 
Journal. 

ABA  W  =  Abhandlungen  d.  Berliner  Akad.  d. 
Wissenschaften. 

^^  =  Archiv  fiir  Ethnographic. 

AEG =AssyT.  and  Eng.  Glossary  (Johns  Hopkins 
University). 

.4  GG= Abhandlungen  der  Gottinger  Gesellschaft 
der  Wissenschaften. 

AGPh  =  Archiv  fiir  Geschichte  der  Philosophic. 

AHR=Amencsin  Historical  Review. 

yl^r=  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  (Hommel). 

.<4JPA  =  American  Journal  of  Philosophy. 

y4J'Ps  =  American  Journal  of  Psychology. 

.(4 <7i2P.E= American  Journal  of  Religious  Psycho- 
logy and  Education. 

.4 <7/Si= American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literature. 

v4  JTA  =  American  Journal  of  Theology. 

.<47lfG=:  Annales  du  Mus^e  Guimet. 

.<4P£'5^= American  Palestine  Exploration  Society. 

A  PF= Archiv  fiir  Papyrusforschung. 

.4  P  =  Anthropological  Review. 

ARW=  Archiv  fiir  Rcligionswisscnschaft. 

.4(5= Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandus). 


.4»S'G  =  Abhandlungen  der  Sachsischen  Gesellschaft 

der  Wissenschaften. 
ASoc  =  Ij' Annee  Sociologique. 
.^/S^F/^:  Archaeological  Survey  of  W.  India. 
^Z=Allgemeine  Zeitung. 
BA  G  =  Beitriige  zur  alten  Geschichte. 
BASS=liieitrage  zur  Assyriologie  u.  sem.  Sprach- 

wissenschaft  (edd.  Delitzsch  and  Haupt). 
.BC^= Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellenique. 
.B£'= Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
P(r=:  Bombay  Gazetteer. 
PJ"=Bellum  Judaicum  (Josephus). 
£Z  =  Bampton  Lectures. 
PZ£'  =  Bulletin  de  Litterature  Eccl6siastique. 
BOR  =  V>iih.  and  Oriental  Record. 
P/S'=Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

BSA  =  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens. 
BSA  A  =  B\illetin  de  la  Soc.  archeoiogique  k  Alex- 

andrie. 
P5'^  Z, = Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  d' Anthropologic  de  Lyon. 
£^.(4 P= Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  d' Anthropologic,  etc., 

Paris. 
P>S'G  =  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Geographic. 
P 2^^= Buddhist  Text  Society. 
PIF=  Biblical  World. 
PZ=Biblische  Zeitschrift. 


LISTS  OP  ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL  =  Comiite3  rendus  de  I'Academie  des  In- 
scriptions et  Belles-Lettres. 

Ci?r,S=  Calcutta  Buddhist  Text  Society. 

Ci?  =  Catholic  Encyclopfudia. 

Ci^=Childhood  of  Fiction  (MacCullocli). 

C'G'5=  Cults  of  the  Greek  States  (Farucll). 

C'I=  Census  of  India, 

C//l=  Corpus  Inscrip.  Atticarum. 

C/^= Corpus  Inscrip.  Etruscarum. 

C/G  =  Corpus  Inscrip.  Gra'caruni. 

C/L= Corpus  Inscrip.  Latinarum. 

C/.S=  Corpus  Inscrip.  Senuticarum. 

CO 7"=  Cuneiform  Inscrijitions  and  the  OT  [Eng. 
tr.  of  KAT' ;  see  below]. 

Ci?  =  Contemporary  Review. 

Cci2  =  Celtic  lie  view. 

C/^= Classical  Keview. 

C'^i^  =  Church  Quarterly  Eeview. 

C',J)'£'Z  =  Corpus  Script.  Eccles.  Latinorum. 

DACL  =  Diet.  d'Arch^ologie  chretienne  ct  de 
Liturgie  (Cabrol). 

DB  =  I>kt.  of  the  Bible. 

DCA  =  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiquities  (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DCB  =  Diet,  of  Christian  Biography  (Smith- 
Wace). 

Z>CG  =  Diet,  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels. 

Z)/=Dict.  of  Islam  (Hughes). 

DNB  =  Diet,  of  National  Biography. 

DPhP=Dict.  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

Dir^  IF=Denkschriften  der  Wiener  Akad.  der 
Wissenschaften. 

£5t  =  Encyclopaedia  Biblica. 

.Ei?/' =  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyi).  Explor.  Fund  Memoirs. 

£■/=  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam. 

EEE  =  T!he  present  work. 

Exp  =  'Exi)ositoT. 

£■3;;/) 2'=  Expository  Times. 

i^i/^(r  =  Fragraenta  Historicorum  Grtecorum  (coll. 
C.  Muller,  Paris,  1885). 

i^Z,  =  Folklore. 

i^ZJ"=  Folklore  Journal. 

jF'Li2= Folklore  Record. 

GA=Gsizette  Archeologique. 

G5  =  Golden  Bough  (Frazer). 

GG^  =  Gottingisclie  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 

GGiV=Gottiugische  Gelehrte  Nachrichten  (Nach- 
richten  der  konigl.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
schaften zu  Gottingen). 

G/.4P=Grundriss  d.  Indo-Arischen  Philologie. 

G/?"P=Grundriss  d.  Iranischen  Philologie. 

GJ'F=Geschichte  des  Jlidischen  Volkes. 

vG  F/=  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel. 

i7.(4/=  Handbook  of  American  Indians. 

.ffZ>5  =  Hastings'  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 

5^£'=Historia  Ecclesiastica. 

if GiTi/ =  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land 
(G.  A.  Smith). 

ir/=  History  of  Israel. 

^3"/=  Hibbert  Journal. 

.ff</P= History  of  the  Jewish  People. 

ZfiV"=  Historia  Naturalis  (Pliny). 

EWB  =  Handworterbuch. 

I  A  =  Indian  Antiquary. 

/CC=  International  Critical  Commentary. 

ICO  =  International  Congress  of  Orientalists. 

/Ci2= Indian  Census  Report. 

/G= Inscrip.  Grsecaj  (publ.  under  auspices  of  Berlin 
Academy,  1873  ft'.). 

/G'^=Inscrip.  Graecse  Antiquissima;. 

/G^/=  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India-  (1885);  new 
edition  (1908-1909). 

/J'£'  =  International  Journal  of  Ethics. 

/2'i  =  International  Theological  Library. 

J  A  =  Journal  Asiatique. 

t7'^i^i= Journal  of  American  Folklore. 

«7".4i= Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute. 


JAOS=Jo\inia,\  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 
JASB  =  Jo\iTna.l  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 

Bombay. 
J'..4.S'Z>c  =  Journ.  of  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal. 
.7/i/y  =  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 
JJiTS=Jo\iYniil  of  the  Buddhist  Text  Society. 
t/Z)= Journal  des  Debats. 
J"Z>7'A  =  Jahrbucher  f.  deutsche  Theologie. 
J^i;^  =  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

«7G 06'= Journal  of  the  (ierraan  Oriental  Society. 
JH C=Johna  Hopkins  University  Circulars. 
t/Z/i'^  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 
J LZ=  J eniier  Litteraturzeitung. 
t/PA  =  Journal  of  Philology. 
«7PrAi=Jahrbiicher  f.  protest.  Theologie. 
J"P7'i'= Journal  of  the  Pfili  Text  Society. 
JQli= Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 
</AM/= Journal    of    the    Royal    Anthropological 

Institute. 
Jli AS = Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
JEASBo  =  J ouinsil  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Bombay  branch. 
</^.<46'C'= Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Ceylon  branch. 
JIiASK=  J onrnaX  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Korean  branch. 
JEGS= J ou.vna.\  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
J"T/(6'^  =  Journal  of  Theological  Studies. 
KAT'-  =  'Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  AT  (Schrader), 

1883. 
/v^jr^  =  Zimmern-AVinckler's  ed.  of  the  preceding 

[really  a  totally  distinct  work],  1903. 
KB  or  A'/P  =  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek  (Schra- 
der), 188911". 
^0^^=  Keilinschriften     und     die    Geschichtsfor- 

schung,  1878. 
iC'P^=Literarisches  Central blatt. 
ZOP/i  =  Literaturblatt  fiir  Oriental.  Philologie. 
iOr=  Introduction  to  Literature  of  OT  (Driver). 
iP= Legend  of  Perseus  (Hartland). 
ijS/SY  =  Leipziger  sem.  Studien. 
ilf=MeIusine, 
ilf^/Pi  =  Memoires  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions  et 

Belles-Lettres. 
MBA  W  =  Monatsbericht    d.   Berliner  Akad.    d. 

Wissenschaften. 
il/0//  =  j\Ionunienta  Germauiie  Historica  (Pertz). 
iI/Oc/F  =  Mittheilungen   der  Gesellschaft  fiir  jiid- 

ische  Volkskunde. 
i)f01FJ"=Monatschrift  f.    Geschichte  u.    Wissen- 

schaft  des  Judentiuus. 
ilf/=  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas 

(Westermarck). 
illfiVZ>PF  =  Mittheilungen    u.    Nachrichten    des 

deutschen  Palastina-Vereins. 
il/i2  =  Methodist  Review. 

MVG  =  Mittheilungen  der  vorderasiatischen  Gesell- 
schaft. 
MWJ  =  Magazin     fiir     die     Wissenschaft     des 

Judentums. 
NBA  C—  Nuovo  Bulletino  di  Archeologia  Cristiana. 
NO—  Nineteenth  Century. 
NHWB  =  Neuhebraisches  Worterbuch. 
NINQ  =  l^oxth.  Indian  Notes  and  Queries. 
A^ii'Z=Neue  kirchliche  Zeitschrift. 
NQ  =  Notes  and  Queries. 

iVii  =  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States  (Bancroft). 
NTZG  =  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgescliichte. 
0£'Z)  =  Oxford  English  Dictionary  (Murray). 
OiZ= Orientalische  Litteraturzeitung. 
0S=  Onomastica  Sacra. 
OTJC^OiA  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  (W. 

R.  Smith). 
OTP=  Oriental  Translation  Fund  Publications. 
P.<4  06'=  Proceedings  of  American  Oriental  Society. 
P.<46'P  =  Proceedings  of  the  Anthropological  Soc.  of 

Bombay. 
PP  =  Polychrome  Bible  (English). 


XX 


LISTS  OP  ABBREVIATIONS 


P5£'= Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
PC=  Primitive  Culture  (Tylor). 
P£i^7>/  =  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Memoirs. 
PEFSt  =  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly 

Statement. 
PG  =  Patrologia  Grseca  (Migne). 
PJi?  =  Preussische  Jahrbiicher. 
Pi  =  Patrologia  Latina  (Migne). 
PiV^§  =  Punjab  Notes  and  Queries. 
P^= Popular  Keligion  and  Folklore  of  N.  India 

(Crooke). 
PBE^—Vrot.  Realencyclopadie  (Herzog-Hauck). 
PPi2= Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 
PP,S= Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society. 
PP,S^£=  Proceedings  Royal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh. 
PSBA  =  Proceedings  of  the  Soc.  of  Biblical  Archae- 
ology. 
Pr^=Pali  Text  Society. 
P^  =  Revue  Archt^ologique. 
BAnth  =  'RQ\-aQ  d'Anthropologie. 
P^iS^:  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
P^S5yr= Revue  d'Assyriologie. 
PP  =  Revue  Biblique. 
PPJE'JF=  Reports    of   the  Bureau    of    Ethnology 

(Washington). 
PC=  Revue  Critique. 
PCc^  =  Revue  Celtique. 
PCA= Revue  Chretienne. 
BDM=  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
BE  =  Realencyclopadie. 
P£'G  =  Revue  des  fitudes  Grecques. 
P-E'(7  =  Revue  Egyi)toIogique. 
P£'J'=  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 
BEth  =  Revue  d'Ethnogiaphie. 
BHLB -Revue  d'Histoire  et  de  Litterature  Re- 

ligieuses. 
P^P= Revue  de  I'Histoire  des  Religions. 
BN=  Revue  Numismatique. 
PP= Records  of  the  Past. 
PP/i=:  Revue  Philosopliique. 
BQ  =  Romisclie  Quartalschrif t. 
BS  =  Revue    s6mitique    d'fipigrapliie    et   d'Hist. 

aucienne. 
BSA  =  RecueU  de  la  Soc.  archeologique. 
BSI—  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Pr^P  =  Recueil  de  Travaux  relatifs  h.  rArcheologic 

et  k  la  Philologie. 
PTP= Revue  des  traditions  populaires. 
liThPh='Rev\\e  de  Theologie  et  de  Philosophic. 
P7'r  =  Recueil  de  Travaux. 
BIVB  =  Reahvorterbuch. 
(SP.il^r^Sitzungsbcrichte  der  Berliner  Akad.  d. 

Wissenschaften. 


SBB  =  Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists. 

SBE  =  Sacred  Books  of  the  East. 

^POr=Sacred  Books  of  the  OT  (Hebrew). 

,S'Z>P  =  Single-vol.  Diet,  of  the  Bible  (Hastings). 

(S'/v  =Studien  u.  Kritiken. 

SMA  =  Sitzungsbericlite  der  Miinchener  Akademie. 

^jSCTpF^Sitzungsberichte  d.  Kgl.  Sachs.  Cesellsch. 

d.  Wissenschaften. 
(S^IT-d  ir=Sitzuugsberichte    d.    Wiener  Akad.    d. 

Wissenschaften. 
TAPA  —  Transactions  of    American   Philological 

Association. 
T^ 57= Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan. 
rC= Tribes  and  Castes. 
Ti?^= Transactions  of  Ethnological  Society. 
rAZZ= Theologische  Litteraturzeitung. 
ThT =Theo\.  Tijdschrift. 

rPi?»S'= Transactions  of  Royal  Historical  Society. 
rP>S'£' =  Transactions  of  Royal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh. 
T.S'= Texts  and  Studies. 

TSBA  =  Transactions  of  the  Soc.  of  Biblical  Archae- 
ology. 
TC7'=Texte  u.  Untersuchungen. 
TF^/=  Western  Asiatic  Inscriptions. 
WZKM=  Wiener  Zeitschrif t  f .  Kunde  des  Morgen- 

landes. 
^4.= Zeitschrif t  fiir  Assyriologie. 
/^ J.  =  Zeitschrif t  flir  agyp.  Sprache  u.  Altertums- 

wissenschaft. 
ZyirfF=Zeitschrift  fiir  die  alttest.  Wissenschaft. 
ZC^= Zeitschrif t  fiir  christliche  Kunst. 
Zt^P  =  Zeitschrif t  fiir  celtische  Philologie. 
Z/)^  =  Zeitschrif t  flii  deutsches  Altertum. 
ZDMG  =  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgenland- 

ischen  Gesellschaft. 
ZDPV  =  Zeitschrift    des    deutschen     Palastina- 

Vereins. 
2'£'  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologic. 
ZirP=  Zeitschrift  fiir  Keilschriftforschung. 
ZA'f?  =  Zeitschrif t  fiir  Kirchengeschichte. 
ZA^2'= Zeitschrift  fur  kathol.  theologie. 
ZK  WL  =  Zeitiiclmit  fiir  kirchl.   Wissenschaft  u. 

kirchl.  Leben. 
Z7!/=  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Mythologie. 
ZiVnF=  Zeitschrift    fiir     die    neutest.     Wissen- 

scliaft. 
ZPhP  =  Zeitschrift   fiir    Philosophic    und    Piida- 

gogik. 
.^7"/!^=: Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  u.  Kirche. 
ZFA'= Zeitschrift  fiir  Volkskunde. 
.2^  FP  IF  =  Zeitschrift    fiir    vergleichende    Rechts- 

wissenschaft. 
Z  TFT = Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Theologie. 


[A  small  superior  number  designates  the  particular  edition  of  the  Avork  referred  to, 

&&KAT\LOI\eic.-] 


ENOYCLOPiEDIA 

OF 

RELIGION    AND    ETHICS 
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HYMNS. 


Avestan.— See  AvESTA. 
Babylonian  (T.  G.  Pixches),  p.  1, 
Buddhist  (T.  AV.  Rnvs  Davids),  p.  3. 
Celtic  (J.  A,  MacCulloch),  p.  4. 
Chinese  (J.  Dyer  Ball),  p.  4. 
Christian — 

Greek  (A.  Baumstark),  p.  5. 

Syriac  (A.  J.  Maclean),  p.  12. 

Ethiopia  (D.  S.  Margoliouth),  p.  15. 

Latin  (G.  M.  Dreves),  p.  16. 

Irish  (E.  Hull),  p.  25. 

HYMNS  (Babylonian). — In  the  extensive  litera- 
ture of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  a  considerable 
number  of  hymns  are  found,  most  of  them  in  the 
old  Sumerian  language,  and  generally  accompanied 
by  renderings  into  Semitic  Babylonian.  Several 
examples  of  this  class  of  literature,  however,  are 
known  to  us  only  in  the  Semitic  idiom,  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  based  on  any  Sumerian  original. 
These  compositions  are  generally  in  praise  of  the 
gods,  and  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
nation  so  appreciative  of  the  benefits  showered 
down  upon  them  from  on  high  as  the  Babylonians. 
Hymns  to  heroes  are  exceedingly  rare,  unless 
those  addressed  to  Merodach,  Tainmuz,  and  other 
deities  who  are  stated  to  have  been  originally  kings 
may  be  regarded  as  poems  of  that  nature. 

Though  the  Sumero-Babylonian  hymns  are  ad- 
dressed to  various  deities,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  vary  greatly.  They  sing  the  gods'  praises, 
extol  their  might,  and  descant  on  tiie  glories  of 
their  temples.  They  also  speak  of  the  gods' 
mercies,  their  places  in  Nature  with  regard  to  man, 
and  the  benefits  which  they  conferred  on  the  world 
as  the  Babylonians  knew  it.  The  wording  is  often 
well-chosen  and  even  elegant,  whether  the  idiom 
is  Sumerian  or  Semitic. 

The  poetical  form  is  somewhat  monotonous, 
variety  in  these  compositions,  whether  Sumerian 
or  Semitic,  having  apparently  not  been  aimed  at. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
were  composed  by  the  priests,  with  whom  all  re- 
ligious forms  originated,  and  who  copied  the  style 
of  older  compositions. 
VOL.  vii.  —  I 


Christian — 

Modern  (T.  G.  Crippen),  p.  28. 
Egyptian  (J.  Baikie),  p.  38. 
Greek  and  Roman  (T.  W.  Allen),  p.  40. 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  (G.  Margohouth),  p.  42. 
Inca.— See  Axdean.s. 
Japanese  (M.  Anesaki),  p.  46. 
Manichaean.— See  MANiCHJiiSM. 
Mushm  (I).  S.  Margoliouth),  p.  47. 
Samaritan  and  Karaite  (G.  Margoliouth),  p.  4S. 
Vedic  (A.  A.  Macdoxell),  p.  4'J. 

Naturally  many  theories  concerning  the  nature 
of  primitive  Sumerian  poetry  are  possible,  but  in 
all  probability  it  was  the  root-.syllable,  or  the 
principal  root -syllable,  wluch  was  accentuated, 
the  others  being  passed  over  lightly.  The  lines 
are  generally  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  ca-sura, 
indicated  by  a  space  so  arranged  that  the  text 
seems  to  be  written  in  two  columns.  The  Sumero- 
Babj'lonian  hymns  are  often  of  considerable  length, 
but  among  the  shorter  compositions  of  this  nature 
may  be  cited  the  hymn  to  the  setting  sun,  from 
the  temple-library  at  Borsippa — a  gem  in  its  way  : 

'  SaniaS  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  at  thy  setting 

May  the  bolt  of  the  limpid  heavens  speak  thee  greeting  ; 

May  the  door  of  heaven  bless  thee  ; 

May  Misarum,  thy  beloved  minister,  direct  thee. 

At  E-babbar,  the  seat  of  thy  lordship,  thy  supremacy  shall 
shine  forth. 

Jlay  Aa,  thj'  belo\ed  spouse,  Joyfully  receive  thee  ; 

May  thy  heart  take  rest ; 

May  the  feast  of  thy  divinity  be  set  for  thee. 

Leader,  hero  SamaS,  may  there  be  praise  to  thee  ; 

Lord  of  E-babbar,  may  the  course  of  thy  path  be  straight ; 

Make  straight  thy  road— go  the  direct  road  to  thy  resting- 
place. 

Thou  art  tlie  country's  jud-e,  the  director  of  its  decisions.' 

The  above  being  part  of  a  series  (the  next  was  a 
hymn  to  the  Sun-god  on  his  rising),  the  composi- 
tion deals  only  with  the  satisfaction  and  peace  that 
the  god  experienced  when,  after  fullilling  his  t^sk 
in  the  sky,  he  was  greeted  by  his  home  and  liis 
spouse,  and,  having  been  refreshed,  thought  over 
all  that  he  had  seen  on  his  course  above  the  earth, 
the  decisions  of  whose  tribunals  he  directed.  The 
first  four  lines  are  alternately  of  11  and  15  syllables, 
while  the  5th  and  6th  contain  18  each.     At  this 
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point  are  a^cain  four  short  lines  (10-12  syllables), 
followed  by  two  long  ones  (18-19  syllables),  iivi- 
dcntly  this  regularity  of  form  is  intentional. 

The  Sun-god  was  one  of  the  deities  whose  influ- 
ence the  Babylonians  could  appreciate,  hence  the 
tone  of  the  above  composition  addressed  to  hira. 
Enlil,  the  older  Bel,  however,  was  a  divme  person- 
age whose  ways  were  more  inscrutable,  and  in 
some  of  the  compositions  addressed  to  him  there 
is  noticeable  a  tone  of  reproach.  This  is  exhibited 
by  the  text  beginning  Ame  umaSana  Segibbl  nehnin 
(G.  Beisner,  Sumerisch-habylon.  Hymnen,  Berlin, 
1896,  p.  130  ff.)— a  composition  in  dialect,  where  the 
god  is  called  Mullil : 

'  The  fold  of  the  lord  bitterly  laments ; 

The  fold,  the  fold  of  the  lord,  bitterly  (laments). 

O  lord  of  the  lands,  honoured  one,  lord  of  tlie  lands ; 

O  lord  of  the  lands,  heart-remote,  whose  word  is  faithful ; 

He  does  not  turn— with  regard  to  his  command  he  does  not 
turn — 

The  honoured  one,  Mullil,  changeth  not  his  utterance. 

Troubling  the  waters,  he  caught   the  fish,  he 

snared  the  birds,  he  sent  'the  son  of  the  plain' 

up  to  the  mountain,  and  he  sent  'the  son  of  the 

mountain '  down  to  the  plain,  etc,  : 

'  O  lord  of  the  land,  heart-remote  Mullil,  how  long  will  thine 

heart  not  be  appeased  ? 
Father  Mullil,  who  regardest,  liow  long  will  thine  eye  not  pity? 
Thou  who  coverest  thine  head  with  a  framient,  liow  long? 
Who  sinkest  thv  chin  (lit.  '  neck ')  to  thy  bosom,  how  long?! 
Who  closest  thine  heart  like  a  reed,  how  long? 
Honoured  one,  who  placest  thy  fingers  in  thine  ears,  how 

long?' 
A  kind  of  litany  closes  this  long  and  interesting 
enumeration  of  '  the  older  Bel's '  inattention  to  the 
world  created  under  his  auspices.    It  contains  much 
hidden  teaching  of  the  Babylonian  priesthood. 

Before   the  rise  of  JNIerodach,   the  worship  of 
Enlil  was  probably  more  favoured  in  Babylonia 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  god  except  £a,  and 
the  importance  of   Nilfer,   which  was  originally 
his  city  (before  the  adoption  of  Ninip  as  patron), 
always  maintained   Enlil's   supremacy.      This  is 
shown  by  the  descriptive  hymn  published  in  PSBA, 
March  1911,  p.  8511'.     After  describing  the  district 
wherein  tlie  temple  of  Enlil  and  his  spouse  Ninlil 
lay,  tlie  text  continues  as  folloM's  : 
'  The  god  fixing  the  fate  of  (?  everything) 
Causeth  Enlil  to  be  taken  to  the  reception-hall. 
Enlil,  may  the  sodomite  (?)  go  forth  from  the  city  ; 
Nu-namnir,'-  may  the  sodomite  (?)  go  forth  from  the  city— 
O  Enlil,  for  the  fate  which  thou  hast  decided  ; 
O  Nu-namnir,  for  the  fate  which  thou  hast  decided. 
Enlil  Cometh,  Ninlil  descendeth— 
Nu-namnir  cometh — the  king. 
Enlil  calleth  to  the  man  of  the  great  gate  : 
"  Man  of  the  great  gate,  man  of  the  lock — 
Man  of  the  bnlt,  man  of  the  holy  lock — 
Thy  lady  Ninlil  cometh  1 
If  (anyone)  a^k  thee  tor  my  name, 
Tlion  Shalt  not  reveal  to  him  my  place." 
Enlil  callelh  to  the  man  of  the  great  gate  : 
"  Mun  of  the  great  gate,  man  of  the  lock — 
Man  of  the  bolt,  man  of  the  holy  lock — 
Thy  lady  Ninlil  cometh — 
The  handmaid  who  is  so  bright,  so  shiningi 
liCt  none  woo  her,  let  none  kiss  her — 
Ninlil  so  bright,  so  shining  !  " 

Enlil,  the  bright,  the  fair,  will  pronounce  the  decision.' 
In  contradistinction  to  the  'heart-remote  Enlil' 
or  '  older  Bel '  is  his  younger  representative,  Bel- 
Merodach,    'the  merciful  one,'  who,   later,  took 
Enlil's  place.     The  hymns  to  Merodach  are  natur- 
ally, from  the  attributes  of  that  deity,  among  the 
most  interesting : 
'  The  merciful  one  among  the  gods, 
The  merciful  one  who  loveth  to  vivify  the  dead — 
Merodach,  king  of  heaven  and  earth, 
King  of  liabylon,  lord  of  ft-sagila,3 
King  of  E-zida,  lord  of  E-mal)-tila, 
Heaven  and  earth  are  thine  ; 
Even  as  heaven  and  earth  are  thine, 
The  incantation  of  life  is  thine, 
The  philtre  of  life  is  thine, 


1  Cf.  1  K  1S27. 

"  Probably  another  name  (or  title)  of  Enlil. 

S  The  teniple  of  Bel  there. 


iluazaga-gu-abzu^  is  thine, 
Mankind,  the  people  of  the  black  head  ; 
The  living  creatures,  as  many  as  there  are,  which  bear  a  name 

in  the  land ; 
The  four  regions,  as  many  as  (,herc  are  ; 
The  Nun-galenc,  which  are  the  host  of  heaven  and  earth,  as 

many  as  there  are. 
To  thee  do  they  (turn)  their  ear.' 

More  popular  than  other  deities  of  the  Bab. 
pantheon  were  in  all  probability  Tammuz  and 
Istar,  whose  worship  goes  back  to  the  fourth 
millennium  B.C.  Hymns  to  them  are  generally 
composed  in  dialectic  Sumerian,  and  are,  therefore, 
of  comparatively  late  date.  As  examples  of  Semitic 
Babylonian  hymns  to  these  deities  will  be  found 
farther  on,  an  extract  from  the  exceedingly  well- 
preserved  bilingual  hymn  to  Istar,  excavated  by 
George  Smith,  is  given  here: 
'The  light  of  heaven,  which  dawneth  like  fire  in  the  land, 

art  thou. 
Goddess  in  the  earth,  in  thy  fixed  abode  ; 
She  who,  like  the. earth,  stately  advanceth,  art  thou. 
As  for  thee,  a  path  of  righteousness  blesseth  thee.' 
The  goddess  then  answers  : 
'  Twin  sister  of  the  sun,  the  adornment  of  the  heayena. 
To  produce  the  omens  I  exist — in  perfection  I  exist; 
To  produce  the  omens  for  my  father  Sin  I  exist — in  perfection 

I  exist ; 
To  produce  the  omens  for  my  brother  the  Sun  I  exist — in 

perfection  I  exist,'  etc. 
Though  daughter  of  Anu,  the  god  of  the 
heavens,  Istar  is  here  called  daughter  of  Sin  or 
Nannar,  the  Moon-god,  prol.ably  because,  like  the 
moon,  the  planet  shows  phases.  She  was  regarded 
as  the  sun's  sister  because  she  accompanied  him 
on  his  course,  sometimes  at  his  rising,  at  other 
times  at  his  setting. 

One  of  the  gods  of  war  and  also  god  of  pestilence 
— Nergal,  patron-deity  of  Cuthah— was  worshipiied 
as  one  of  the  sons  of  Enlil,  the  great  divinity 
who,  as  the  author  of  the  stoiy  of  the  Flood  in- 
forms us,  desired  to  destroy  mankind  to  prevent 
them  from  increasing  too  quickly  on  the  earth. 
Notwithstanding  Nergal's  unsparing  nature,  hymns 
were  addressed  to  him,  and  he  was  glorified  therein 
with  every  coiilidence  that  harm  would  not  over- 
take the  Babylonians  at  his  hands,  but  would  befall 
their  enemies : 
'Let   me    glorify  the  hero  of  the  gods,  the  powerful,  the 

brilliant  one,  the  son  of  Enlil  ; 
Urra  (i.e.  Nergal)  let  me  glorify,  the  hero  of  the  gods,  the 

powerful,  the  brilliant  on"e,  the  son  of  Enlil ; 
The  beloved  of  Enlil,  the  supreme  leader,  the  avenger  of  his 

father : 
The  offspring  of  the  Lady  of  the  gods,  the  great  queen,  the 

son  of  the  king,  who  trusts  in  his  might ; 
The  clever  one  of  the  gods,  the  sublime  oracle-priest,  the 

great  hero,  the  trust  of  Enlil.' 

He  is,  after  this,  addressed  as  the  one  who  over- 
comes evil  devils  and  fates,  the  evil  and  powerful 
foe,  subduing  the  evil  gods,  and  loving  the  saving 
of  life.  Bel-remanni,  who  seems  to  be  mentioned 
as  the  composer  of  the  hymn,  asks  for  the  god's 
favour  upon  the  city  of  Marad,  where  the  god  was 
worshipped;  and  for  the  saving  of  his  own  life, 
which  was  threatened  by  some  hostile  fate.  An- 
other noteworthy  Sumerian  hymn  addressed  to 
Nergal  is  in  the  form  of  verses  chanted  by  the 
priest,  and  repeated  by  the  people,  as  follows  : 
Priest :  '  His  bright  image  (?)  overshadoweth  the  demons  right 

and  left.' 
People  :  '  His  bright  image,"  etc. 
Priest :  '  The  long  arm  whose  blow  (i.e.  disease  and  pestilence) 

is  invisible,  the  evil  one  with  his  arm  [he  smiteth].' 
People  :  '  Nergal,  the  long  arm,'  etc. 
This  text,  which  is  very  mutilated,  was  of  con- 
siderable length  when  coiiiplete,  and  is  important 
not  only  on  account  of  its  form  and  the  Avords  used, 
but  also  because  of  the  light  which  it  sheds  upon 
the  Babylonian  conceptions  of  this  deity. 

Another  Sumerian  hymn  ( IVAI  iv.  pi.  26,  no.  8, 

and  27,  no.  3),  regarded  as  being  in  the  form  of  a 

1  '  The  holy  incantation,  the  word  (from)  the  Abyss,'  so  called 

because  communicated  to  Merodach  by  Ea,  king  of  the  Abyss 

and  Icrd  of  wisdom 
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dialogue,  dillers  widely  from  the  above.     To  what 
god  it  is  addressed,  however,  is  uncertain  : 
Priest :  '  In  [atflictioii]  of  heart,  in  evil  weeping,  in  sigliiiigr 

)^e  sits  ; 
In  bitter  cryinff,  afliiction  of  heart, 
In  evil  weejiing-,  in  evil  sighinj,', 
He  moans  like  a  dove,  in  anguish  nij;ht  and  day. 
To  his  meroiful  pod  ho  lows  like  a  wild  cow — 

Bitter  sifrhin?  he  (.-onstantly  makes. 
To  his  Kod  in  supplication  he  lias  bowed  dowa  bis  face  ; 
He  weeps,  cryin^c  out  without  ceasing.' 
Penitent :  '  I  will  tell  my  deed — my  unspeakable  deed  ! 
I  will  repeat  my  word— my  unspeakable  word  ! ' 
(These  lines  are  repeated,   after  whieh  the  text  is  broken 
away.) 

From  the  otiier  inscriptions  of  a  similar  kind,  it 
would  seem  tiiat  the  gods  of  IJabylonia  loved  to 
hear  the  confessions  of  their  worshijipers,  which, 
composed  in  poetical  form,  were  regarded  as  having 
weight  with  them  to  the  penitent's  advantage  (cf. 
also  art.  CONFESSION  [Assyr.-Bab.],  vol.  iii.  pp. 
S25-827). 

The  above  extracts  show  the  -nature  of  the 
Sumero-Babylonian  liynmis,  composed,  apparentlj', 
in  that  ancient  idiom,  and  generally,  on  the  tablets 
which  have  preserved  them  to  us,  provided  witli  a 
Semitic  (Assyro-Babylonian)  translation.  Those 
composed  in  the  Semitic  r>abylonian  (Assyrian) 
itliom  only  were  modelled,  to  a  certain  extent, 
upon  the  Sumerian  hymns,  but,  naturally,  as  t!ie 
language  is  a  Avidely  diflering  one,  the  poetical 
form  departs  from  that  of  the  old  writers  of  Sumer. 
The  personal  and  prepositional  infixes  of  the 
Sumerian  verb,  and  the  use  of  post-positions  in- 
stead of  pre])ositions,  account  for  such  differences 
as  are  noticeable. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  diction  of  Semitic 
Babylonian  poetry  is  more  regular,  and,  therefore, 
has  an  appearance  of  greater  dignity.     Each  half- 
verse  has  four  principal  accents,  as  a  rule,  though 
this  is  by   no  means  without  exceptions.      The 
following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
Semitic  compositions : 
'  Thou,  IStar,  wiiose  spouse  is  Tammuz, 
Daughter  of  Sin,  the  heroine  traversing  the  land. 
She  who  loveth  reproduction,  she  who  loveth  all  men  art  thou. 
I  have  given  to  thee  thy  great  gift — 
A  ■mtlm  of  lapis-lazuli,  a  rmdiiof  gold,  the  adornment  of  thy 

divinity. 
To  Tammuz,  thy  spouse,  take  my  pledge — 
May  Tammuz,  thy  spouse,  take  away  mine  indisposition.' 
After  this  the  suppliant  addressed  Tammuz  him- 
self: 

'Tammuz,  the  lord,  shepherd  of  Anu,  son  of  fea  art  thou  • 
Spouse  of  IStar  the  bride,  ruler  of  the  land  ; 
Clothed  with  the  scarf  (?),  bearing  the  staff  ; 
Producer  of  all  things,  lord  of  the  fold  ; 
Eater  of  pure  (food),  the  ashcake  ;  i 
Drinker  of  water  from  the  sacred  skins,'  etc. 
In  certain  of  the  Semitic  compositions  a  simi- 
larity with  the  Hebrew  psalms  b.as  been  pointed 
^out.    The  following  is  from  a  tablet  of  this  nature  : 
'  God,  mj'  lord,  maker  of  my  name  ; 
Keeper  of  my  life,2  causing  my  seeds  to  be  : 
My  angry!  god,  may  tliinc  heart  be  appeased  ; 
My  wrathful  goddess,  be  at  peace  with  me. 
Who  knoweth,  my  god,  thy  seat? 
Thine  holy  dwelling-place,  thine  abode,  have  I  never  seen. 5 

As  for  ill-luck  (?),  let  (it)  pass  from  me — 

Let  me  be  preserved  with  thee. 

Allot  to  me  then  the  lot  of  life  ; 

Let  my  days  be  long — grant  (me)  life.'* 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  texts  of  the  nature 
of  hymns_  may  be  mentioned  also  those  which 
accompanied  the  new-year  ceremonies  in  honour 
of  Merodach.  The  lines  are  couplets,  the  first 
of  each  being  dialectic  Sumerian,  and  the  other 
Semitic  Babylonian.  Though  the  second  is  re- 
garded as  a  translation  of  the  first,  this  is  only 
exceptionally  the  case.  One  of  the  couplets  reads  : 
'Celestial  king  of  men,  celestial  king  who  bestoweth  ; 
Lord  of  kings,  bestowcr  of  gifts,' 

1  So  Zimmern  ;  a  cake  baked  in  the  ashes  is  anparentlv  in- 
tended. '  ^ 

2  Of.  Ps  C69.  3  Ps  S929.  4  Pa  711 
6  Cf.  Job  117  37-3.                    6  pg  214. 


and  every  other  line  at  most  merely  reflects  the 
sense  of  tluct  preceding. 

Among  the  royal  hymns  are  compositions  con- 
taining the  n;imes  of  Nebuchadrezzar  I.  of  Babylon 
(about  1200  b.c),  Sargou  of  Assyria,  P!s:irliad(lon, 
and  As.surbanipal.  The  name  of  the  In.^t  occurs 
in  a  dialectic  bilingual  psalm.  A  hymn  contain- 
ing the  name  of  Nebuchadrezzar  is  an  acrostic 
upon  the  name  of  the  god  Nebo. 

LiTKRATURK.— Further  examples  will  be  found  in  A.  H.  Sayce, 
Origin  and  Growth  of  lielt(ju>n  (Ilibbert  Lectures,  lbK7),  London, 
1891,  p.  149 ff.  ;  H.  Radau,  Sumerian  IlymuB  and  J'raj/eis  to 
thiijod  Nin-ip(  =  Bab.  Kxp.  of  the  Uniiyrsity  of  I'ennsylcania, 
vol.  xxix.pt.  1),  Philadelphia,  1911;  I'SDA,  1906,  pp.  20.Jlf., 
270  ff.  ;  190S,  pp.  53  (T.,  77  (T.  ;  1909,  pp.  37,  .S7  ff.  ;  1911,  p.  77  ff.  ; 
and  the  works  mentioned  in  art.  BAuyLO.Ni.^NS  and  AHavHUNS, 
vol.  ii.  p.  319,  section  (d).  T.  G.  PiNCIIES. 

HYMNS  (Buddhist).— The  word  '  hymn '  is  am- 
biguous. It  has  been  defined  as  a  '  song  of  praise,' 
a  '  religious  ode,'  a  '  sacred  lyric,'  a  '  iioem  in 
stanzas  written  to  be  sung  in  congregational  ser- 
vice.' In  the  last  of  the.se  various  senses  the 
Buddhists,  who  have  neither  churches  nor  chapels, 
neither  congregations  nor  services,  have  conse- 
quently no  hymns.  In  the  other  senses  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  hymns  scattered  throughout  the 
longer  prose  books  in  the  canon;  and  in  the  .sup- 
plementary Nikdya  we  have  twelve  anthologies, 
mostly  short,  of  religious  poems  of  dilierent  kinds. 
These  are  collected  in  the  anthologies  eithei  accord- 
ing to  subject  (as  in  the  Vimana  and  Peta  Vatthns) 
or  according  to  the  kind  of  composition  (as  in  the 
Udanas  and  the  Iti-vutlakas). 

An  example  or  two  will  make  this  clear.  In  the 
Sutta  Nipdta,  undoubtedly  containing  some  of  the 
very  oldest  of  these  hymns,  we  have  seventy-one 
lyrics  of  an  average  length  of  sixteen  stanzas  each. 
These  are  arranged  in  five  cantos  (each  of  which 
existed  as  a  separate  booklet  before  they  were 
brought  together  in  one  book),*  and  in  them  the 
arrangement  and  order  of  the  lyrics  have  little  or 
no  reference  to  the  subjects  of  which  the  lyrics 
treat.  Quite  the  opposite  form  of  arrangement  is 
found  in  the  well-known  Dhammapada,  where  all 
the  verses  are  arranged  according  to  subjects — such 
as  Earnestness,  Thought,  Wisdom,  Foolishness,  the 
Path,  Craving,  Happiness,  and  .so  on.  The  title 
means  '  Verselets  of  the  ISform '— that  is,  of  the 
Dhamma.  This  word  is  often  rendered  '  religion' ; 
but  the  idea  is  not  the  same,  and  the  word  '  religion ' 
is  not  found  outside  the  European  languages.  More 
than  half  of  these  '  Verselets  of  the  Norm '  have 
been  traced  back  to  the  extant  canonical  books.^ 
The  rest  were  verses  current  in  the  community  at 
the  time  of  the  rise  of  Buddhism  ;  and  some  of 
them  may  even  be  pre-Buddhistic,  belonging  to 
the  stock  of  moral  sayings  handed  down  in  verse 
among  the  general  body  of  Indians  interested  in 
such  questions.  This  will,  however,  always  remain 
doubtful,  as  no  verse  has  as  yet  been  traced  in  pre- 
Buddhistic  literature.  We  can  only  say  for  certain 
that  quite  a  number  of  the  verses  are  reproduced, 
in  either  identical  or  closely  similar  words,  in  the 
various  sectarian  books  of  later  speculation.  We 
cannot  be  sure  that  these  verses  were  not  first 
composed  among  the  Buddhists. 

The  fact  is  (though  it  has  not  been  noticc<l  any- 
where in  the  voluminous  literature  on  the  Dhnm- 
mapada)  that  the  '  Verselets  of  the  Norm  '  deal  for 
the  most  part  with  the  lower  morality  of  the  un- 
converted man — that  is,  with  the  ethics  more  or 
less  common  to  all  the  higher  religion.s.  This 
maj'  explain  the  great  vogue  that  this  anthology 

1  See,  on  the  growth  of  the  Sutta  Nipdta,  Rhys  Davids, 
Buddhist  India\  London,  1903,  pp.  177-lSO.  The  "p.-ili  work 
has  been  translated  by  V.  Fausboll  (SBE,  vol.  x.^  [1S9S]),  and  a 
second  edition  of  the  text  by  D.  Anderson  appears  iu  the  PTS 
for  1913. 

2  For  the  details  see  Rhys  Davids,  JRAS,  1900,  p.  559 ff. 
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has  had  in  Europe. '  Most  of  its  verses  were  easily 
understood.  Tliey  had  none  of  the  strangeness 
and  difficulty  of  those  dealing  with  the  ethics  of 
the  Patli.  Ho  also  in  India.  When  the  Buddhists 
began  to  write  in  Sanskrit,  they  imitated  tlie 
Dhammapadd,  changing  the  title,  however,  omit- 
ting the  difficult  verses,  and  adding  others.  This 
new  anthology,  the  Uddnavarga,  became  very 
popular,  was  current  in  different  recensions,  and 
was  translated  into  both  Chinese  and  Tibetan. ^ 

The  fate  of  the  Butta  Nipdta  has  been  exactly 
the  opposite.  It  is  concerned  mostly  with  the 
higher  ethics  of  the  Patli,  and  in  both  form  and 
matter  its  hymns  come  much  nearer  to  Christi.in 
iiyums  than  do  the  '  Verselets  of  the  Norm.'  But 
it  is  scarcely  read  in  Europe  excc])t  by  Pali  philo- 
logists, and  except  for  three  ballads  Avhich  it  con- 
tains. In  India  it  did  not  survive  the  decline  of 
Pali,  and  it  has  not  been  translated  into  Tibetan 
or  Chinese.-* 

In  early  times  in  N.  India  such  hymns  or  verses 
were  intoned  or  chanted  either  for  edification  or 
for  propaganda.  In  the  7th  cent,  of  our  era  I-Tsing 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which, 
in  his  day,  the  Sanskrit  hymns  then  current  were 
used  as  processionals,  either  round  a  monument  to 
some  religious  leader  or  through  the  halls  of  the 
great  Buddhist  monastery  at  Nalanda.* 

The  bhik/c/iHS  in  Ceylon  now  chant  certain  of  the 
above-mentioned  Pali  hymns  in  a  kind  of  visitation 
of  the  sick — a  ceremony  called  Parittd,  instituted 
as  a  protest  against  the  charms  used  by  those  of 
the  peasantry  who  are  still  pagans  at  heart.^  It 
is  not  known  when  or  under  what  authority  this 
custom  was  introduced,  or  to  what  extent  it  has 
been  adopted. 

Literature.— M.  Winternitz,  Geseh.  der  indischen  Littera- 
tur,  Leipzig,  1905  £f.,  ii.  60-134,  gives  a  detailed  account,  with 
examples  of  all  the  early  Buddhist  anthologies.  An  earlier 
account  is  in  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism  :  its  Hist,  and  Lit., 
London,  1896.  T.  W.  KhYS  DAVIDS. 

HYMNS  (Celtic). — Apart  from  scanty  notices 
in  classical  authors,  documentary  information  re- 
garding the  continental  Celts  is  lacking,  and  we 
have  no  relics  of  their  sacred  chants  or  poetic  in- 
vocations or  hymns.  Cajsar  Avrites  that  those  who 
went  for  instruction  to  the  Druids  'are  said  to 
learn  there  a  great  number  of  verses'  {de  Bell. 
Gall.  vi.  14) ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
many,  if  not  all,  of  these  were  of  a  religious  or 
inagical  character— -runes,  poetic  invocations  and 
incantations,  and  hymns.  Tlie  prayers  which  ac- 
companied sacrihcial  rites  or  were  used  in  invoca- 
tions and  the  like  were  perhaps  couched  in  formula) 
of  verse  like  the  Iloman  carmina.  This  is  certain 
so  far  as  the  battle-chants  are  concerned.  These, 
as  well  as  the  loud  war-cries,  are  referred  to  by 
several  writerr,  and  are  called  cuntus,  or  ySr;  awei.- 
X-rjrLKr).  These  ritual  battle-chants  were'  accom- 
panied by  a  dance,  as  well  as  by  the  waving  of 
weapons  and  shields,  and  by  mea.sured  noises— the 
clashing  of  the  weapons,  etc.  (cf.  Livy,  xxi.  28, 
xxxviii.  17  ;  Dio  Cassius,  Ixii.  12  ;  Appian,  Celtica, 
8).  In  single  combats,  warriors  chanted  or  de- 
claimed as  they  advanced  on  their  opponent  (Sil. 
Ital.  iv.  278-280,  Livy,  vii.).  After  a  victory  an 
exultant  chant  was  sung  (Livy,  x.  26.  11,  ovantes 
mon.i  sui  camnina  ;  cf.  xxiii.  24).  These  warrior- 
chants  were  composed  by  bards,  and  doubtless  in- 
cluded both  invocations  of  the  war-gods  and  the 

1  The  translations  into  European  languages  are  specified  by 
M.  Winternitz,  Gcsch.  der  ind.  Litteratar,  ii.  63. 

'■i  Sylvain  Levy,  in  JA,  1913,  has  compared  in  detail  one 
chapter  of  this  with  the  corresponding  chapter  of  the  Dham- 
inapada. 

3  That  is  as  a  whole  ;  see  Anesaki,  in  JPTS,  190C,  p  50 

■♦  I-Tsing,  liecord  of  the.  Buddhist  Religion,  tr.  J.  Takakusu. 
Oxford,  lS9t;,  pp.  15i;-107. 

6  See  II.  C.  Childers,  Pali-Emj.  Dictiunary,  London,  1872-75, 


recital  of  ancestral  deeds ;  and  they  may  have 
been  a  kind  of  spell  ensuring  the  help  of  the  gods. 
Chants  were  likewise  sung  by  the  '  priestesses '  of 
Sena  for  the  purpose  of  raising  storms  (Mela,  iii.  6). 
Such  hynms  were  used  also  by  the  Irish  Celts 
(cf.  Celts,  vol.  iii.  p.  298*').  A  curious  archaic 
chant,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinstcr,  is  said 
to  have  been  sung  by  Amairgen,  the  poet  of  the 
Milesians,  as  they  approached  Ireland,  and  by  its 
means  the  magical  dangers  raised  against  them 
were  overcome.  It  is  an  invocation  of  Nature  or 
of  the  natural  scenery  and  products  of  Ireland, 
and  was  evidently  a  ritual  chant  used  in  times  of 
danger.  The  following  represents  the  translation 
given  by  H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  (Covr.-i  de  I'M. 
celt.,  Paris,  1883-1902,  ii.  250;  Booh  of  Lcinster, 
12, 2 ;  cf.  the  gloss  on  these  lines  cited  by  E.  O'Curry, 
Mannersmid  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  London, 
1873,  ii.  190) : 

'  I  invoke  the  land  of  Ireland  ! 

Shining,  shining  sea  ! 

Fertile,  fertile  hill ! 

Wooded  valley  ! 

Abundant  river,  abundant  in  waters  ! 

Fish-abounding  lake  ! 

Fish-abounding  sea  1 

Fertile  earth  ! 

Irruption  of  fish  ! 

Fish  there  ! 

Bird  under  wave  1 

Great  fish  ! 

Irruption  of  fish  ! 

Fish-abounding  sea  ! ' 
Such  archaic  formulre,  unrhymed  and  allitera- 
tive, which  have  parallels  in  savage  ritual,  may 
have  been  in  common  use.  There  is  a  similar  one 
in  the  words  spoken  after  the  destruction  of  Da 
Derga's  hostel,  by  MacCecht  on  his  finding  water. 
He  bathes  in  it  aiid  sings  (BCel  xxii.  [1901]  400) : 
'  Cold  fountain. 

Surface  of  strand. 

Sea  of  lake. 

Water  of  Gara;  stream  of  river ; 
High  spring  well  ;  cold  fountain.' 
At  a  still  later  period  there  is  a  trace  of  hymn- 
invocations  in  Highland  folk  -  custom  in  Lewis. 
A  man  waded  knee-deep  into  the  sea  and  poured 
out  an  offering  of  ale  or  gruel  into  tlie  water.s, 
chanting : 

'  O  god  of  the  sea, 
Put  weed  in  the  drawing  wave 
To  enrich  the  ground, 
To  shower  on  us  food.' 
Those  on  shore  took  up  the  strain  in  chorus, 
tiieir  voices  mingling  with  the  noise  of  the  waves 
(A.    Carmichacl,    Carmina    Guddica,    Edinburgh, 
1900,  i.  163  ;  cf.  IM.  Martin,  Descr.  of  the  W.  Isles 
of  ScotlancP,  London,  1716,  p.  28).     In  Ireland,  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  and   Brittany  many  charms 
still  survive  and  are  sung  or  chanted  in  connexion 
with  magical  rites,  usually  for  healing,  or  as  in- 
vocations for  a  variety   of   purjjoses.      In  these, 
names  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin, 
and  the  saints  have  taken  the  place  of  those  of 
older  divinities  (for  these  see  Charms  AND  Amu- 
lets  [Celtic]  and   reff".   there  given).     Scanty  as 
these  data  are,  they  prove  sufficiently  that  the 
pagan   Celts   must  have  had   a  large  number  of 
hymns,  chants,  and  the  like  in  common  use. 

Literature. — C.  Jullian,  lleelierchcs  sur  la  religion  gauluise, 
Bordeaux,  1903  ;  J.  A.  MacCulloch,  Religion  of  the  Aneieiit 
Celts,  Edinburgh,  1911.  J.  A.  MACCULLOCH. 

HYMNS  (Chinese). — It  must  be  premised  that 
idolatry  is  not  social  in  its  service  in  the  way  in 
which  Christianity  is.  The  worshippers  do  not 
gather  together  in  a  congregation  to  hymn  the 
praises  of  the  gods,  nor  is  singing  en!i)loyed  by 
those  who  go  into  the  temples  to  jiresent  their 
solitary  petitions  and  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  images. 

In  ancestor-worsliip  there  is  an  approach  to  a 
united  service,  but  it  is  confined  to  the  family  or 
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clan,  and  tlie  use  in  such  worsliiji  of  an  ode  or 
hymn  of  praise  is  not  entirely  unknown.  Tiie  Shi 
King  (or  Book  of  Poetry)  contains  anionj,'  odes  and 
folk-songs  some  liymns  or  sacred  songs  of  filial  piety, 
which  were  in  use  in  ancient  times  in  the  worship  of 
ancestors.  The  following  is  one  used  at  one  of  the 
services  and  addressed  to  the  progenitor  from 
whom  tlie  kings  of  the  Chow  dynasty  (1122-2-19 
B.C.)  traced  their  origin  : 

'  O,  thou  accomplished  great  Ilftiu-chi, 

To  thee  alone  'lwa3  (jivcn 
To  be,  by  >vhat  we  owe  to  thee, 

The  correlate  of  Heaven. 

On  all  who  dwell  within  our  land 

Grain-food  didst  thou  bestow  : 
Tis  to  thy  wonder-workin^c  hand 

This  gracious  boon  we  owe. 

God  had  the  wheat  and  barley  meant 

To  nourish  all  mankind. 
None  would  have  fathomed  his  intent 

But  for  thy  guidinj;  mind. 

Man's  social  duties  thou  didst  show 

To  e\ery  tribe  and  state  : 
From  thee  the  social  virtues  flow. 

That  stamp  our  land  "  The  Great." '  1 

A  hymn  in  honour  of   his  ancestors   was  sung 
before  the  Emperor  of  China  when  lie  performed 
ancestor-worship.    It  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  wa.s  begun  when  His  majesty  stood  before  the 
table  or  altar  on  wliich  were  placed  the  representa- 
tions of  his  ancestors.     The  second  part  was  sung 
while  he  performed  the  kow-tow  ;  and,  after  the 
oH'erings  had  all  been  made,  the  third  part  followed, 
during   which  the   spirits  of   the  ancestors  were 
suppo.sed  to  return   to   heaven.     The  hjann   was 
accompanied  by  music  of  a  slow  and  solemn  nature, 
played  on  a  number  of  instruments.     The  solem- 
nity and  pomp  of  the  occasion  were  increased  hy 
grave  men  who  postured,  and  by  their  motions  and 
attitudes  expressed  the  feelings  wliich  the  Emperor 
should  evince  at  such  a  time,  while  the  singers  also 
expressed  in  the  words  of  the  lij'mn  the  sentiments 
that  should  actuate  him.     The  first  stanza  of  the 
second  part  was  as  follows  : 
'To  you  I  owe  my  all,  as  I  willingly  confess. 
Your  body  is  the  source  of  this  bodj'  I  possess. 
The  breath  I  breathe  it  comes  from  you. 
From  you  tlie  strcnj^tli  to  dare  and  do. 
AA'hen  1113'  deep  gratitude  I  wish  to  make  appear 
And  prompted  by  hi;;h  duty  devoutly  I  draw  nigh, 
I  rejoice,  Paternal  .Spirit,  that  you  are  present  here. 
Descending  to  greet  me  from  yourglorious  home  on  high. '2 

In  the  worship  of  Confucius — a  State-worship 
l)crformed  at  stated  times  by  high  ollicials  of 
government — a  stanza  adulatory  of  the  Sage  was 
chanted  by  a  chorus  : 

'  Confucius  !  Confucius  ! 
Great  indeed  art  thou,  O  Confucius. 
Before  thee 
None  like  unto  thee  ; 

After  thee 
None  e*iual  to  thee. 
Confucius !  Confucius  ! 
Great  indeed  art  thou,  O  Confucius. '^ 
Hymns  also  are  used  in  the  worship  of  Heaven 
and  Earth.     In  the  Taoist  canon  there  are  several 
hj'mn-books  containing  hymns  of  aspiration  and 
of  repentance,   and    hymns  to  the   '  Three   Pure 
Ones,'  as  well  as  to  other  deities,  such  as   '  The 
Dipper,'  or  '  Charles's  Wain,'   and   certain   other 
constellations  and  stars.*    In  the  Buddhist  books 
used  in  worship  there  are  also  stanzas  which  are 
chanted  with  the  rest  of  the  ritual  employed  in  the 
services.     In   both    Taoist    and    Buddhist    tr.-icts 
short  hj'mns  of  praise  to  tleitics  are  to  be  found. 
1  J.  Legge,  Religions  of  China,  London,  1880,  p.  90 ;  see  also 
'  Shi  King,'  in  Legge,  Chinese  Classicn,  Hongkong,  1861-72,  iv. 
i  7,  IV.  ii.  7  IV.  iii.  2. 

'-;  Chinese  Recorder,  xv.  [Shanghai,  1S.S4]  01-64,  and  J.  J.  M. 
Aniiot,  '  M6inoire  sur  la  musii|ue  des  Chinois,'  in  Mimoires  sur 
les  Chi7iois,  vi.  [Paris,  1779]  1  ff. 

3  G.  G.  Alexander,  Confucius,  tlie  Great  Teacher,  Loudon, 
1890,  p.  '297. 

■»  L.  Wieger,  Le  Canon  taoiste,  Paris,  1911,  pp.  73,  159-lGO, 
168. 191. 


The  old  rural  processions  in  C  recce  and  Rome, 
wliich  were  mixed  with  religious  ideas,  had  a 
counteri)art  in  the  China  of  Confucius,  and  the 
Sage  countenanced  them.'  'J'hese  ceiemonies  of 
No,  as  they  wore  called,  were  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  a  play,  ami  the  processions  were  coni- 
[losed  of  singers.  The  jierformcrs  at  the  jtre.sent 
day  sing  as  they  go  round.  The  name  now  is 
Yanr/  hu,  '  raising  a  song,'  and  a  Buddhist  priest 
in  modern  times  forms  one  of  the  number.^ 

The  celebrated  Venetian  traveller,  Marco  Polo, 
in  his  account  of  funerals  at  the  city  of  Kin.«ay 
(the  modern  Hang  Ciiow),  says  that  the  mourneis 
follow  the  corpse  to  tlie  sound  of  music  '  and  sing- 
ing hymn.s  to  their  idols,'  and  that 
'the  instruments  which  they  have  caused  to  be  played  ot 
hi.'i  funeral  and  the  idol  hymns  tliat  have  been  chaunled  ijliall 
also  he  produced  again  to  welcomo  him  in  the  next  world  ;  and 
that  the  idols  themselves  will  come  to  do  him  honour.'- 
LiTBRATURE.— This  is  cited  in  the  footnotes. 

J.  Dyer  Ball. 

HYMNS  (Greek  Christian).— The  vast  accumu- 
l;ition  of  Cliristian  hymns  in  the  Greek  language 
falls,  in  respect  of  form,  into  three  sections  dill'er- 
ing  widely  in  magnitude  and  importance.  Thus 
we  have  (1)  the  pro.se  hymns  of  Christian  antiquity  ; 
(2)  Christian  hymns  in  the  ancient  quantitative 
metres  ;  and  (3)  the  new  rhythmical  compositions 
of  Byzantine  hymnody,  the  metre  of  which  de- 
pends upon  the  enumeration  of  syllables  and  the 
stress  accent. 

I.  Prose  hymns. — The  first  jiraise-book  of  Greek- 
speaking  Christians  Avas  the  Psalter  in  the  LXX 
version.  This  was  at  an  early  period  supplemented 
by  an  appendix  containing  other  Bildical  passages, 
nine  of  which,  already  brought  together  in  the 
Codex  Alexandrinufi,  form  the  gi'oup  of  so-called 
Songs,  viz.  (i.)  and  (ii.)  the  Songs  of  Moses  (Ex  15''" 
and'  Dt  32i-'-) ;  (iii.)  that  of  Hannah  (1  S  2'-'») ; 
(iv.)  Habakkuk  (Hab  3);  (v.)  Isaiah  (Is  20"--"); 
(vi.)  Jonah  (Jon  2^'i") ;  (vii.)  and  (viii.)  the  Three 
Holy  Children  (Dn  S^e-s"  and  3"-8^  LXX  [  =  Three 
3-34.35-6IJ) .  and  (ix.)  Mary  and  Zechariah  (Lk  I''"-"- 
^■'•'■>).  Here  we  should  note  that  the  mode  of 
rendering  these  Biblical  lyrics  was  of  decisive  im- 
portance for  the  development  of  Greek  hymnody 
in  the  centuries  to  follow  :  tiiey  were  recited  liy  a 
single  person,  while  the  congregation,  or,  as  repre- 
senting it,  the  choir,  simply  responded  at  the  end 
of  every  verse  with  a  short  refrain,  the  hypojjsalma. 
Such  Itypojisahnata  (a  list  of  which,  as  u.sed  in 
Constantino]de  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  i.s  still 
extant  {DACL  i.  3031  ft".  ;  cf.  2467  f.])  may  be  said 
to  constitute  the  simplest  form  of  Christian  prose 
hymnody  in  the  Greeic  language. 

Even  in  the  1st  cent.,  however,  we  can  trace  the 
production  of  new  Cliristian  hymns,  for  which  the 
Greek  text  of  the  'Psalms  of  David'  .served  as  a 
model ;  and,  as  that  text  has  no  regular  metrical 
structure,  the  imitations  likewise  were  composed 
in  prose  form.  Now  and  then  we  hear  the  echoes 
of  such  '  psalms  and  spiritual  songs  '  in  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  and  the  Apocalypse  (see  p]ph  5'*,  1  Ti  1" 
316  6i5f._  2  Ti  2"-!^  Tit  Z^--,  Ja  l^''  [Julian,  Diet,  of 
Ilymnol.',  London,  1907,  p.  458'^])  ;  and  in  the  2nd 
cent,  we  find  a  non-Christian  writer,  Pliny  the 
Younger  (Ep.  x.  97),  speaking  of  the  '  carmen  '  in 
which— as  an  essential  element  of  their  worship — 
tlie  Cliristiansof  Bithynia  glorified  'Christ as  their 
God  secum  inviceni,'  i.e.  jirobably,  in  some  kind  of 
antiphonal  song.  The  statement  of  the  heathen 
writer  strikingly  recalls  '  the  p.salms  and  hymns 
written  by  the  brethren  from  the  beginning,'  wdiich, 
on  the  testimony  of  a  work  against  Artemon, 
quoted  by  Eusebius  (IIE  V.  xxviii.  5)  as  by  an  un- 
known writer  of  the  early  part  of  the  3rd  cent., 

1  Legge,  Chinese  Classics,  i.  97. 

2  .1.  Edkitis,  Chinese  Bwldhisin,  London,  1880,  p.  269  f. 

3  Marco  Polo,  ed.  H.  Yule-,  London,  1874,  ii.  171  f. 
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praised  'Christ  the  Word  of  God,  calling  Him 
God.'  The  hymn  which  was  composed  by  Atheno- 
genes,  wlio  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus  (193-211),  and  to  which  St. 
Basil  appealed  {de  Splr.  Sane.  29)  in  support  of 
the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  prohably  one  of 
those  primitive  prose  hymns.  An  early  Christian 
hymnal  of  this  kind— the  'Odes  of  Solomon' — 
fragments  of  which  had  long  been  known  in  a 
Coptic  translation,  has  been  recently  re-discovered, 
almost  complete,  in  a  Syriac  version.  But  whether 
the  Gr.  text  upon  Avhich  the  two  versions  un- 
doubtedly rest  was  the  original  or  was  itself  a 
translation  from  Hebrew ;  whether  these  spirited 
lyrics  are,  as  a  whole,  of  Christian  origin,  or 
simply  a  Christian  redaction  of  a  Jewish  original ; 
Avhether  the}'  are  Gnostic  or  Montanistic  produc- 
tions or  hymns  of  the  Catholic  Church — these 
questions  are  still  in  dispute,  and  may  perhaps 
never  find  a  definite  answer.  It  may  at  all  events 
be  taken  as  a  fact  that  a  type  of  religious  poetry 
designed  to  compete  with  the  OT  Psalter  was 
zealously  cultivated  in  Gnostic  circles.  Certain 
pieces  in  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Thomas  and 
Acts  of  John  give  us  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  such 
heretical  compositions,  although  in  the  case  of  those 
in  the  Acts  of  Thomas  the  Syriac  text  is  probably 
the  original. 

The  favour  enjoyed  by  such  non-Biblical  pieces 
among  heretics  naturally  led  the  Church  to  make 
a  stand  against  them  and  their  use  in  Divine 
service.  Thus  Paul  of  Samosata,  writing  not 
later  than  A.D.  260-270,  sought  to  justify  the  sup- 
pression of  certain  '  psalms '  in  praise  of  Christ,  to 
which  he  objected  on  the  f^round  that  they  were  of 
quite  recent  origin  (Eus.  HE  Vil.  xxx.  10).  Never- 
theless, the  Church  of  the  4tli  cent,  still  held  in 
high  regard  various  prose  hymns  which  Avere  un- 
doubtedly a  legacy  from  tlie  pre-Constantinian 
period,  and  at  least  two  of  these  maintain  to  the 
present  day  an  important  place  in  the  worship  of 
the  Greek  Church,  (a)  The  evening  hymn  sung 
at  the  close  of  vespers,  the  $cDs  IXapbv,  is  attested 
c.  375  by  St.  Basil  (loc.  cit.)  as  a  universally 
known  part  of  Evening  Prayer,  the  origin  of  which 
was  altogether  unknown.  (6)  The  corresponding 
morning  hj'mn,  the  A(5|a  iv  vx^Icttols,  BeQ,  called  '  the 
Great  Doxology ' — an  extended  form  of  the  original 
on  which  the  Western  '  Gloria  in  excelsis  '  is  based 
— occurs  in  the  group  of  hymns  appended  to  the 
Codex  Alexandrimi^,  and  also  in  a  more  archaic 
redaction  at  the  end  of  bk.  vii.  of  the  Ajiostolie 
Co7istitutions.  In  the  former  place  is  found  another 
evening  hymn  and  a  hymn-like  grace  before  meat. 
Moreover,  the  Gr.  original  of  a  short  hymn  to 
which  the  Bule  of  St.  Benedict  (ed.  Woelfflin, 
Leipzig,  1895,  p.  25.  20)  gives  a  place  in  the  monastic 
Morning  Office  of  the  Western  Church  is,  at  least, 
not  of  later  origin  than  these.  A  relatively  early 
origin  must  be  assigned  likewise  to  another  prose 
text  having  the  essential  features  of  a  hymn,  viz. 
the  '  Prologue,'  which  in  the  consecration  of  water 
at  the  Feast  of  Epiphany  precedes  the  consecration 
prayer  proper,  and  is  a  glorification  of  the  day 
upon  which  Jesus  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan, 
akin  to  the  Easter  '  Exultet^  of  the  Roman  liturgy. 
Of  this  there  are,  besides  the  Greek,  a  Slavic 
and  a  remarkably  interesting  Armenian  version. 
Certain  Gnostic  features  still  adhering  to  it  show 
tliat  its  composition  was  long  prior  to  the  days 
of  St.  Sophronius  of  Jerusalem  (f  638),  to  whom 
it  is  ascribed,  ajiparently  without  MS  authority, 
in  the  printed  cdil.  of  the  Gr.  Euchologion. 

2.  Hymns  in  classical  metres.— Besides  the 
prose  hymns  connected  with  the  Gr.  version  of  the 
OT,  we  find  also,  from  the  2nd  cent.,  a  Grreco- 
Cliristian  hymnody  employing  the  ancient  poetic 
forms.     It  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  posi- 


tion of  Gnosticism  in  the  religious  sphere  that  it 
took  the  lead  here,  and  guided  the  development 
along  fresh  lines. 

"Wb  are  unable  to  say  whether  the  '  psahiis '  or  '  odes '  of 
Basilides  and  a  psahn-book  of  Marcion  or  the  Marcionites 
attested  by  the  Fragmentum  Muratoriauuui  belonged  to  the 
prose  or  the  metrical  type.  But  a  hyiun  of  the  Naasenes  and  a 
specimen  of  the  psalms  of  Valentinus,  Inserted  by  Hippolytus  in 
his  Philosophoicmena  (v.  10,  vi.  32),  both  exhibit  logacedic  ana- 
pKSts,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  a  certain  irregularity  of  treatment, 
show  indubitably  that  here  the  Gnostic  hymnology  studiously 
followed  the  traciitioual  forms  of  ancient  lyrical  composition. 

In  the  sphere  of  Catholic  Christianity  the  new 
style  appears  in  the  hymu  to  Christ  with  which 
Clement  of  Alexandria  closes  his  Fcahigogus. 
Apart  from  its  introductory  lines,  which  are  of 
very  doubtful  authenticity,  this  hymn  is  mani- 
festly composed  in  anapcests,  and,  as  compared 
with  the  Gnostic  survivals,  exhibits  an  even  more 
rigid  adherence  to  the  laws  of  classical  metre, 
while  its  contents  do  not  seem  to  preclude  the 
possibility  that  compositions  of  the  kind  were 
actually  used  in  the  service  of  the  Alexandrian 
churches  about  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century. 
The  further  stages  of  a  development  which  doubt- 
less begins  at  this  point  are  certainly  very  obscure. 
The  list  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus  inscribed  upon  his  statue 
in  the  Lateran  makes  mention  of  '  Odes.'  We  hear  of  an  Egyp- 
tian bishop  named  Nepos  as  a  prolific  writer  of  psalms  about 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent.  (Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  ap. 
Eusebius,  HE  vii.  xxiv.  4),  and  of  Hierakas,  a  rigorously  dual- 
istic  ascetic,  likewise  an  Egyptian  (c.  300),  who  wrote  '  psalms 
of  a  new  kind'  (Epiphanius.'adu.  Hoer.  Ixvii.  3  [PG  xlii.  176]); 
and  we  may  assume  that  all  these  writers  worked  upon  tlie 
lines  of  the  develojjment  in  question,  although  the  historical 
data  are  not  sufficient  to  substantiate  the  hj-pothesis. 

To  the  hymn  of  Clement,  however,  is  closely 
allied  in  a  formal  way  a  fragment  preserved  in  a 
papyrus  of  the  Amherst  Collection  ;  this  also  is  in 
anajjcestic  metre,  and  dates  probably  from  the  3rd 
rather  than  the  4th  century.  It  has  been  described 
as  a  versified  ethical  catechism  of  early  Christen- 
dom, although  it  might  quite  as  fitly  be  regarded 
as  a  hymn  forming  part  of  the  litui'gy  of  initiation, 
and  addressed  to  the  newly  baptized.  By  reason 
of  the  formal  characteristics  which  diflerentiate  it 
from  Clement's  hymn  to  Christ,  it  is  of  gi'eat  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  Greek  hymnody. 

Its  anapassts,  e.g.,  are  constructed  with  as  much  regard  to 
accent  as  to  quantity,  and  it  thus  marks  the  transition  from 
tiie  older  metres  of  quantity  to  the  newer  metres  of  accent ; 
while  its  verses  are  linked  together  b.y  the  tlirice-repeated 
artifice  of  the  alphabetical  acrostic,  which  was  to  form  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  rhythmical  hjinns  of  the  Church. 

This  artifice  is  also  the  connecting  medium  between  the 
strophes  of  a  hymn — likewise  in  anapaistio  measure — which 
purports  to  be  sung  by  a  soul  entering  after  death  into  the  en- 
joj'ment  of  eternal  bliss,  and  the  conclusion  of  which  is  found 
in  a  Berlin  papyrus.  Above  all,  the  acrostic  forms  the  con- 
nective between  the  strophes  of  the  'psalm 'of  the  virgins 
V.  ith  which  St.  Methodius  of  Olympus  (t  c.  311)  concludes  his 
Symposion.  The  latter  is  perhaps  not  entirely  unrelated  to  the 
ancient  Partheida  of  Alcman  and  Pindar.  But  in  the  expansive 
freedom  of  its  iambic  rhythms  it  conforms  not  less  closely  to 
the  accentual  style  of  rhj'thmical  verse  than  does  the  anapsstic 
text  of  the  Amherst  papyrus,  and  in  the  ephymnion  repeated 
after  each  strophe  there  appears  for  the  first  time  another 
feature  which  came  to  be  of  great  importance  for  that  kind 
of  composition.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  this  production, 
which  was  in  the  first  instance  purely  literary,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  really  vital  elements  in  contemporary  liturgy. 

An  altogether  difi'erent  type  appears  in  the  archaic 
Grajco-Christian  lyrics  of  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  4th  and  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century. 
While  it  is  explicitly  said  of  the  heresiarch  Apolli- 
naris,  bishop  of  Laodicea  from  A.D.  361,  that  he 
sought  to  win  acceptance  for  his  doctrines  by  com- 
])osing  short  metrical  lyrics  intended  for  the  use 
not  only  of  the  community  in  public  worship,  but 
also  of  individuals  in  their  liours  of  work  or  re- 
creation (Soc.  HE  iii.  16),  yet  in  general  this  type  of 
lyric  took  a  course  which  from  the  outset  diverged 
widely  from  the  sphere  of  congregational  worship. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  lost  '  Odes '  in  which 
the  younger  Apollinaris  (rather  than  his  father) 
tried   to  emulate   tlie  art  of  Pindar,  and   of   the 
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extant  licxamotcr  paraphrase  of  the  I'salins  which 
bears  his  nuiiio  ;  it-  hohts  i;ood  equally  of  the  hyiiin- 
like  poems  which  are  found  in  the  rich  and  varied 
literary  heritage  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  by 
far  the  most  eminent  representative  of  this  school 
(t  389  or  390).  As  altogether  sulijective  e.vpressions 
of  personal  piety,  these  compositions  of  Lrregory, 
which  in  their  learned  perfection  of  form  are  closely 
akin  to  the  Hellenistic  poetry  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period,  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  liturgical 
prayers  uttered  by  a  Christian  assembly.  Uf  the 
ten  extant  'hymns'  in  the  Doric  dialect  composed 
by  the  Neu-l'latciiie  piiilosupher  Sj'uesius,  who  be- 
came bishop  of  Cyrene  in  4015  or  409,  not  more  than 
live  in  all  (nos.  5  and  7-10)  belong  to  the  Christian 
period  of  their  author,  and  these,  no  less  than  the 
poems  of  Gregory,  exhibit  an  individualistic  spirit 
and  a  technical  structure  incompatible  with  their 
liturgical  use. 

In  the  Uyzantino  period  the  classical  metres  sometimes 
employed  in  hymiiody  as  in  other  kinds  of  poetry  came  to  be 
reduced  in  itfect  to  two,  viz.  the  Anacreontic  strophe  and 
iambic  tiimcter.  Hymns  to  saints  are  first  found  anion;?  the 
Anacreontics  of  St.  Sophronius,  in  which  the  artistic  devices 
and  forms  of  the  new  rhythmical  poetry  appear  in  tlie  liniiing 
together  of  the  regular  stroplies  Ijy  ttie  alphabetical  acrostic 
and  the  introduction  of  a  staiiza  with  a  different  metrical 
structure  after  every  four  strophes.  As  regards  the  poems 
which  in  their  general  style  may  be  com))ared  with  the  hyums 
of  the  Western  writer  Prudentius,  there  is,  again,  good  reason 
to  doubt  whether  they  were  ever  actually  used  in  the  liturgy. 
Such  liturgical  use,  on  the  other  hand,  is  clearly  implied  by  the 
note  indicating  the  ecclesiastical  tone  to  which  the  Anacreontic 
penitential  hynni  of  a  certain  Syncellus  Elias  was  to  be  sung, 
and  here,  too,  the  strophes  are  connected  by  the  alphabetical 
acrostic.  The  iambic  trimeter  v.as  used  by  Georgius  Pisidcs, 
deacon  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople  in  the 
reign  of  Heraclius  (010-641),  in  an  Easter  hymn  of  129  verses  ; 
though  it  is  certain  that  tliis  work  never  held  a  place  in  the 
liturgy.  As  regards  a  truly  liturgical  type  of  composition  in 
rhythmical  verse,  we  find  that  St.  John  of  Damascus  (cf.  below, 
3  (5))  employed  the  ancienc  dramatic  metre  in  his  three  canons 
— for  Christmas,  Epiphany,  and  Pentecost,  respectively — in 
which  the  initial  letters  of  the  iambic  verses  form  an  acrostic 
of  two  elegiac  distichs.  It  is  true  that  this  artifice  produced 
no  imitations  wortliy  of  note,  and  it  was  left  for  a  much  later 
writer,  Manuel  I'iiiles,  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  cent.,  to 
commit  the  barbarism  of  recasting  in  ([uantitative  iambic  tri- 
meters one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  accentual  sacred  song  in 
the  early  period,  the  hymn  A^kathistas  (cf.  below,  3  (2)). 

3.  Rhythmical  hymnody. — The  earliest  examples 
of  Grreco-Christian  sacred  poetry  in  a  metrical  form 
based  upon  the  stress  accent  alone  are  found  in  tM  0 
of  the  poems  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  wliere 
they  ajipear  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  their 
surroundings.  One  of  them  at  least,  an  evening 
song  addressed  to  Christ,  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
hymn.  The  fact  which  conditioned  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  type  of  hymnography  was  that 
Greek  had  in  ever  gi'eater  measure  lost  the  quanti- 
tative distinction  of  its  vowels.  The  development 
was  prepared  for  by  the  artistic  prose  of  the 
rhetoricians,  and  was  in  an  equal  degree  influenced 
by  the  example  of  Christian  Semitic  poetry,  Avhich 
was  accentual  from  the  outset.  Besides  the  aban- 
donment of  quantitative  metre,  there  were  two 
artistic  devices  which  had  an  important  influence 
upon  the  new  genre,  viz.  rhyme  and  the  acrostic. 
Tne  purely  rhetorical  use  of  rhyme  emanated  un- 
questionably from  Greek  prose,  which  in  the  hands 
of  Christian  preachers  made  use  of  it  with  increas- 
ing frequency,  while  the  employment  of  the  acrostic 
was  based  essentially  on  Semitic  models,  though, 
as  has  already  been  noted,  an  occasional  use  of 
this  artifice  can  be  traced  in  the  earlier  poetic 
composition.  Whether  and  to  what  extent,  in 
addition  to  the  influence  of  the  ancient  literary 
prose,  that  of  ancient  quantitative  metre  made  it- 
self felt  in  the  extraordinarily  copious  and  artistic 
forms  assumed  by  the  new  rhythmical  poetry  must 
be  left  an  open  question. 

(1)  The  simplest  type  of  rhythmical  hymnody — 
a  type  to  which  the  two  merely  tentative  pieces  in 
the  poems  of  St.  Gregoi-y  of  Nazianzus  form  a  direct 
link  of  transition — is   found  in  a  class  of  hymns 


with  linos  of  equal  length,  to  which  attention  has 
been  paid  only  in  recent  times.  Oi  a  group  of 
primitive  compositions  of  this  type  one  example, 
found  in  a  papyrus  of  the  6th  or  7th  cent.,  has  per- 
manently mamtained  a  regular  place  in  the  '  Great 
Apodeipnon,'  the  solemn  compline  for  Lent  in  the 
Greek  rite.  The  other  components  of  the  group 
must  also  have  been  actually  intended  for  a  place 
in  the  liturgy.  One  of  them  is  a  special  form  of 
Even.song  for  the  twofold  festival  of  the  Birth  and 
Baptism  of  Christ,  still  celebrated  together  on  the 
6th  of  January  (cf.  artt.  CHRISTMAS,  KPIPIlAXY). 
Another  begins  with  what  are  in  reality  the  opcnuig 
words  of  a  hymnafter  comnmnion,  of  which  a  piece 
in  the  Anliphonary  of  Bangor  (ed.  F.  E.  Warren, 
London,  1893-95,  i.  32  v,  Ad  commonicarc,  '  Corpus 
domini  accipimus ')  may  be  a  Latin  translation.  All 
these  were  probably  composed  in  the  5th  century. 

To  the  same  period  belongs  a  song  in  adoration 
of  the  Cross  on  Good  Friday  which  is  found  only 
in  MS  liturgies  of  the  Italian  Basilians.  Its  two- 
line  strophes,  which  already  indicate  the  beginnings 
of  a  less  simple  metrical  structure,  are  connected 
by  means  of  the  alphabetical  acrostic,  which  it  has 
in  common  with  several  other  kindred  poems  (on 
the  Mother  of  God,  for  Christmas,  for  the  festival 
of  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple). 

Tills  form  was  resorted  to  at  an  early  period  in  Greek  imita- 
tions of  the  poetic  meditations  of  St.  Ephraim.  Subsequently  it 
was  used  only  exceptionally  and  in  unpretentious  compositions 
of  a  wholly  personal  character  ;  as,  e.g.,  in  a  v/iros  ««  Ttpocrunrov 
haa-iKdov  ToO  SecrnoTov  by  Photiua  (f  891),  and  in  a  penitential 
hymn  of  the  Emperor  Leo  vi.(86G-912)--composition8  in  strophes, 
which  exhibit  alphabetical  acrostics,  aiid  the  accentual  metre 
of  which  seeks  to  imitate  the  quantitative  Anacreontic. 

(2)  Dependence  upon  the  Semitic  poetry  of  Syri.i, 
of  which  St.  Ephraim  (t  373)  was  the  chief  repre- 
sentative in  Nisibis  and  Edessa,  appears  in  the 
principal  form  of  ancient  Byzantine  hymnody,  viz. 
the  kontakion.  Here  the  Eastern  Aramaic  class 
of  sdgithA  was  of  fundamental  importance,  though 
this,  again,  in  its  characteristic  features  can  be 
fully  understood  only  as  a  product  of  Hellenistic 
influence.  Its  fructifying  eflects  upon  the  work  of 
Greek  hymn-writers,  according  to  a  recent  theory, 
were  to  a  great  extent  mediated  by  Greek  preachers. 
The  use  of  the  (originally  alphabetical)  acrostic,  an 
introductory  stanza  of  a  dilierent  metrical  struc- 
ture, the  refrain,  or  ephymnion,  sung  by  a  choir, 
which,  breaking  in  upon  the  solo  parts,  bound  to- 
gether i\iG procemion  or  kuhulion  and  the  ordinary 
strophes,  or  oikoi  ('  houses'),  and  a  highly  dramatic 
treatment  of  the  subject — such  were  the  features 
borrowed  from  Syrian  hymnody.  The  rhetorical 
splendour  of  the  diction,  and  an  artistic  structure 
of  line  and  stanza  which  was  intimately  related  to 
the  melody  and  did  not  need  to  fear  comparison 
with  the  most  elaborate  metrical  examples  of 
ancient  choral  lyric  poetry,  were  contributions  of 
the  Greek  genius.  Of  Greek  origin  likewise  were 
those  forms  of  the  acrostic  which,  instead  of  being 
alphabetical,  give  the  name  of  the  writer,  or  the 
theme,  or  the  liturgical  purpose  of  the  piece — 
forms  which,  it  is  true,  are  found  also  in  the 
Carmina  Nisihcna  of  Ephraim. 

If  the  Virgins'  Psalm  of  Methodius  may  be  regarded  as  a 
transitional  form  between  the  hymns  imitati\  e  of  ancient  models 
and  the  kuntakion,  there  are  other  two  early  compositions  which 
show  how  the  new  mode  was  related  to  the  prose  hymn.  These 
are  (a)  a  purely  prose  hymn  which  is  found,  almost  intact,  in  a 
6th  cent,  papyrus  in  the  John  Ry lands  Library,  and  which  in 
its  alphabetical  acrostic  and  its  short  ephymnion  (Kvpif,  Jofa 
era)  exhibits  two  essential  features  of  the  kontakion  ;  and  (6)  a 
complete  kontakio7i  for  Good  Friday,  which,  however,  surrenders 
the  prose  form  for  accentual  metre  only  in  the  ephymnion,  and 
which,  like  a  related  poem  for  Palm  Sunday,  is  known  tlius  far 
only  in  the  Italo-Greek  liturgy.  The  Good'Friday  kontakion  ia 
of  interest  also  as  regards  its  theme,  being  the  earhest  example 
of  a  lamentation  supi^osed  to  be  spoken  by  the  suffering  Saviour, 
after  the  style  of  the  Western  iinproperia. 

The  new  species  of  poetic  composition  is  first 
met  with  in  its  full  maturity  in  a  series  of  hymns 
and  fragments  of  hymns  which,  like  the  earliest 
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examples  just  epeciiied,  are  anonymous.  The 
oldest  instance  is  jirobably  a  kontalcion  on  the  first 
man,  showing  simple  four-line  strophes  and  the 
alphabetical  acrostic.  A  lamentation  of  Adam  for 
the  loss  of  Paradise,  as  also  a  kontahion  (dating 
from  before  553)  on  the  '  holy  fathers '  of  the  earliest 
councils,  and  a  fragment  of  another  on  Elijah  and 
the  widow  of  Zarephath,  deserve  mention  as 
compositions  of  singular  vigour  and  beauty.  If 
Cyriacus,  tlie  -writer  of  a  hymn  on  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  could  with  confidence  be  identified  with 
the  Palestinian  ascetic  of  the  same  name  who,  on 
the  testimony  of  his  biographer,  Cyril  of  Scy  thopolis 
(AS,  Sept.  viii.  [1865]  151),  acted  as  choirmaster 
(Kavov&pxn'i)  in  the  Laura  of  St.  Chariton  for  thirty- 
one  years  (from  488),  we  should  have  to  regard  him 
as  the  earliest  \vi'iter  of  kontalda  known  to  us  by 
name.  But  the  unrivalled  master  in  this  kind  of 
composition  was  Komanus,  the  deacon,  who  in  the 
centuries  following  Avas  revered  as  a  saint  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  of  '  the  Melodist.' 

Ronianns,  born  at  Knieaa  of  Jewish  parents,  removed  from 
Beirut,  where  he  had  laboured  in  the  Church  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, to  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Anastagius 
(491-518),  probably  towards  its  close,  and  filled  the  mag:nificent 
churches  of  Justinian's  day  with  the  music  of  his  hymns.  His 
sacred  poems,  according  to  a  notice  that  is  probably  legendary, 
numbered  nearly  one  thousand.  Some  eighty  pieces  bearing 
liis  name  have  survived,  though  with  a  legac.y  of  authentic 
productions  of  undeniable  merit  tradition  has  mingled  much 
that  is  spurious  and  inferior.  The  poets  Dometiusand  Anastasius 
may  be  regarded  as  nearly  contemporary  with  Romanus.  Of 
the  anonymous  compositions  of  his  time  the  most  outstanding 
is  the  festal  hymn  for  the  second  dedication  of  the  Hagia  Sophia 
of  Justinian  (562). 

In  thislirst  and  golden  age  of  Byzantine  hymnody, 
however,  as  in  later  times,  it  was  not  customary  to 
create  a  new  form  of  strophe  and  a  corresponding 
melody  for  each  fresh  composition.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  metre  and  melody  of  older  pieces  were 
frequently  adopted.  The  typical  strophe  used  as 
the  pattern  either  of  the  kuknllon  or  of  the  oilcoi  of 
a  later  song  was  called  its  heirmos  ('series'). 

The  heirmos  reproduced  in  the  oikoi  of  the  so- 
called  hymn  Akathistos  had  already  been  vised  by 
Romanus,  and  the  nucleus  of  that  hymn  must 
therefore  have  been  composed  as  early  as  the  6th 
cent.,  and  probably  in  the  first  third  of  it.  Tradi- 
tion assigns  the  highly  esteemed  Song  in  honour 
of  Mary  variously  to  Romanus  himself  and  to  a 
considerably  later  Avriter,  Sergius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (t  638),  while  Geoi'gius  Pisides  and 
even  as  late  a  writer  as  Photius  have  also  been 
credited  with  its  authorship. 

Originally  a  kontakion  on  the  Annunciation,  this  production 
of  the  6th  cent,  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  transformed 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  knkuHon  into  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
addressed  to  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  by  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople for  deliverance  in  the  stress  of  war,  and  in  all 
probability  the  change  was  made  at  the  time  when  the  city  was 
threatened  by  the  Avars  in  626.  It  was  at  that  period  also  that 
twelve  of  its  twenty-four  strophes  were  furnished  with  doxologies 
beginning  with  the  word  x«'P« — ascriptions  which  form  a  signal 
contrast  to  the  short  ephyinnion  of  a  simple  Alleluia  at  the  end 
of  the  other  twelve,  and  give  a  peculiar  stamp  to  the  whole. 

In  its  enlarged  form  the  hymn  Akathistos  was 
occasionally  imitated,  as  in  a  lyric  on  St.  Sabas 
the  Younger  by  a  melodist  named  Orestes,  and  in 
others  on  the  Palling  Asleep  of  the  Most  Holy 
Mother  of  God  iind  on  the  Holy  Cross  by  unknown 
authors.  Even  in  later  centuries,  indeed,  certain 
writers  added  not  a  little  to  the  store  of  kontakia 
in  the  Greek  Church.  Writers  whose  compositions 
belong  in  the  main  to  another  and  a  later  poetic 
type,  such  as  Theodorus  Studites  and  Joseph  the 
Hymnographcr  (cf.  below,  (5)),  cultivated  also  the 
older  form.  But  in  genuine  poetic  qualities  the 
liroductions  of  the  later  period,  destitute  as  they 
are,  above  all,  of  dramatic  power,  are  far  inferior 
to  those  of  the  6th  century.  Then  from  the  10th 
cent,  the  kontakion  itself  lost  the  place  which  it 
h.ad  hitherto  held  in  tlie  liturgy. 

The  book  known  as  the  Tropologion,  in  which  the  hymns  of 
this  class  were  collected,  fell  more  and  more  into  oblivion. 


Only  a  few  strophes  of  the  older  hymns,  and  at  length— apart 
from  the  kukvlion — generally  but  one,  retained  a  permanent 
place  in  the  daily  office,  and  the  poems  composed  for  this  office 
under  the  names  of  kontakion  and  oikos  (or  oikoi)  were  mere 
imitations  of  such  mutilated  survivals.  The  kontakion  of 
Romanus  for  Cliristmas,  however,  continued  to  be  su)i^  annually 
on  the  25th  of  December,  even  at  the  Emperor's  festive  board, 
until  the  downfall  of  tlie  Eastern  Empire.  Tlie  Akathistos  still 
forms  the  nucleus  of  a  festival  office  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of 
God  on  the  Saturday  of  the  fifth  week  in  Lent,  and  for  the 
popular  religious  sentiment  of  the  Orthodox  East  it  takes  the 
place  filled  conjointly  by  the  Litany  of  Loreto,  the  rosary, 
and  the  Te  Detiin.  in  the  Roman  Catholic  West.  Finally,  tlie 
impressive  funeral  kontakion  of  Anastasius — though  in  a  much 
mutilated  form — is  used  to  the  present  day  in  the  office  for  the 
burial  of  priests. 

(3)  As  compared  with  the  kontakion,  which  in 
the  zenith  of  its  vogue  appears  to  have  been  called 
also  the  tropos,  the  term  troparion,  a  diminutive 
of  the  latter  word,  signified  a  shorter  form  of  what 
was  essentially  the  same  thing :  it  was  a  single 
strophe  constructed  generally  of  accented  lines  of 
various  kinds,  the  part  performed  by  the  precentor 
being,  at  least  originally,  supplemented  by  an 
cphymnion  sung  by  tlie  congregation  or  the  choir. 

We  learn  the  nature  of  this  species  of  sacred  song  in  its 
earliest  form  from  the  troparia  with  which  St.  Auxentius,  a 
prominent  representative  of  Greek  monachism,  enriched  public 
worship  in  Bithynia  and  Constantinople  in  the  first  half  of 
the  5th  cent.,  and  specimens  of  which  have  been  preserved  by 
his  contemporary  biographer  Georgius  (PG  cxiv.  1412).  They 
are  artless  pieces,  composed  of  a  few  short  lines  of  lyrical 
rhythmical  prose,  in  which  genuine  piety  finds  homely  though 
effective  expression.  Anthimus,  a  pupil  of  Auxentius,  once  a 
court  olficial,  latterl}'  a  deacon  and  presbjter  of  the  Church, 
and  Timocles,  his  contemporary,  who  are  said  to  have  flourished 
c.  457,  are  named  as  the  leading  representatives  of  what  was 
probably  a  more  artistic  type  of  troparion,  although  nothing 
survives  that  can  be  definitely  ascribed  to  them. 

The  rich  development  which  this  form  of  liturgical 
poetry  likewise  speedily  attained,  more  especially 
on  the  native  soil  of  the  kontakion,  i.e.  in  Greek- 
speaking  Syria,  can  still  be  seen  in  the  so-called 
Octoechos  of  Severus  of  Antioch — a  complete  hymn- 
book,  the  groundwork  of  which  was  laid  by  that 
celebrated  exponent  of  Monophysitism  in  the  years 
512-518.  This  invaluable  liturgical  monument, 
lost  in  the  original,  is  preserved  in  the  revised 
form  which  Jacob  of  Edessa  re-constructed  in  675 
from  the  older  Syriac  translation  executed  by  a 
bishop  of  Edessa  named  Paul. 

Its  component  pieces,  366  in  number,  are,  without  exception, 
lyrics  of  a  single  strophe,  and  in  their  general  structure  are  all 
to  be  classed  as  troparia,  although  the^v  exhibit  a  special  and 
characteristic  feature  in  the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  them  were  meant  to  be  sung  in  connexion  vrith  a  verse  from 
the  Psalms.  Many  of  them  alread}'  show  an  affinity,  in  manifold 
forms  of  expression,  with  the  numerous  troparia  found  in  the 
later  liturgical  books  of  the  Greek  rite.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  group  of  its  texts,  meant  for  use  in  the  celebration  of  the 
I'ucharist  and  called  prosphorikoi,  bear,  in  virtue  of  their  archaic 
style,  a  close  resemblance  to  the  troparia  of  Auxentius. 

Besides  Severus,  two  contributors  of  special 
importance  are  John  bar  AphtfinyS,  (f  538),  and 
John  surnamed  Psaltes,  both  archimandrites  in 
the  monastery  of  Qen-nesr6  on  the  Euphrates.  A 
terminus  ad  quern  even  for  the  latest  poems  in  the 
original  collection  is  found  in  the  date  of  Paul's 
translation,  which  may  be  assigned  to  619-629. 
A  number  of  very  short  pieces  seem  to  be  of  even 
earlier  date  than  those  of  Severus.  Two  of  the 
lyrics  in  this  Syriac  hymn-book  are  definitely  called 
'  Alexandrian. ' 

In  point  of  fact  the  ancient  Greek  liturgy  of  Eg^^t  also  must 
have  had  its  own  stock  of  troparia.  To  tliat  must  be  assigned, 
first  of  all,  the  residue  of  hynuisforthc  Feast  of  Epiphany  found 
in  a  papyrus  of  the  Archduke  Rainer's  Collection — lyrics  which 
some,  probably  overshooting  the  marli,  would  trace  back  to 
the  first  half  of  the  4th,  if  not  even  to  the  3rd  century.  Be- 
sides ostraka  and  various  papyrus  fragments,  the  Egyptian 
Monophysite  Church  has  preserved  further  materials  of  great 
value  in  this  connexion.  Thus  troparia,  definitely  so  designated 
in  their  original  Greek  and  in  a  Saidic  translation,  are  furnished 
by  fragments  of  tlie  earlier  MS  liturgies  of  the  Coptic  rite.  The 
almost  indescribable  state  of  neglect  in  which  the  Greek  text 
of  these  fragments  has  been  left  points  to  the  lapse  of  a  con- 
siderable interval  between  the  date  of  their  composition  and 
that  of  the  surviving  transcripts.  Nevertheless,  a  tenninu.i 
ad  quern  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  several  of  them  are  based 
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on  the  Trusagion  in  its  distinctively  Monoplijsite  exjjansion. 
These  Egrj'ptian  texts  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  of  con- 
temporary origin  with  those  of  the  hyniii-book  of  Severus. 

The  ra](idity  witli  wliicli  tlie  entire  public  worship 
of  thcGreek  Orthodox  Church  came  to  be  permeated 
by  the  trovarion  is  shown  by  a  very  interestinf; 
account  which  two  monks  named  Johannes  and 
Sophronius  have  f^iven  of  a  visit  i)aid  by  tiiem  to 
Mt.  Sinai,  probably  tov.ards  the  close  of  tlie  6th 
cent.  (Pitra,  Juri.i  cccl.  Grcec.  hist.  e.t  mon.  i.  2205). 
Here  they  found  an  anchorite,  Nilus  by  name, 
living  in  complete  seclusion  from  the  world,  and 
adhering  to  a  form  of  Ciiurch  daily  prayer  which 
on  principle  he  kcjjt  clear  of  the  new-fanyled  em- 
bellishments of  liturgical  poetry. 

With  his  uncomproniisiii},'  devotion  to  antiquity,  the  writers 
contrast  wliat,  in  its  conjunction  of  troparia  with  the  essentially 
Biblical  elements  of  the  Sunday  Office,  was  for  them  '  the  rule 
of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church."  Accordinp:  to  that  rule, 
they  say,  the  Kvpie  (KiKpa^a,  i.e.  Pss  140.  Ml.  12d  and  116  in 
vespers,  and  a  selection  from  the  nine  Biblical  songs,  viz.  the 
7th,  8th,  and,  from  the  9th,  Lk  l^  55  (ti,e  'Magnificat'  of  the 
West),  as  also  Pss  14S-150,  called  the  Ainoi,  in  matins,  were 
associated  with  a  series  of  troparia.  Each  of  the  three  parts 
into  which  the  psalmody  of  matins  preceding  the  rendering  of 
the  odes  was  divided  was  followed  by  a  liynui  of  the  same  class, 
called  a  kathisma,  and  in  the  rendering  of  the  odes  a  corre- 
sponding piece,  called  a  rnesodion,  marked  a  pause  after  the 
3rd  and  0th  odes.  In  vespers,  finally,  a  Iroparion  was  conjoined 
with  the  evening  hymn  *ws  [Kapov,  and  in  matins,  another, 
specially  commemorative  of  the  Resurrection,  was  combined 
with  the  Great  Doxology. 

AVe  shall  meet  with  not  a  few  of  such  elements 
of  a  poetic  character  in  the  final  form  of  the  Greek 
Office,  and  we  may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that 
many  of  the  compositions  performing  a  like  service 
in  that  oflice  date  from  the  6th  century.  Although 
we  have  not  the  necessary  external  evidence  from 
which  to  draw  definite  conclusions  regarding  such 
ancient  works,  yet  tradition  furnishes  the  date  of 
certain  very  old  troparia  which  hold  to  this  day 
an  honoured  place  in  the  Eucharistic  liturgy  of 
the  Greek  Church.  We  are  told  that  the  Emperor 
Justinian  himself  (527-565)  was  the  author  of  the 
Christologically  important  troparion  entitled  '0 
/xovoryevT^s  'Tt(5s,  which  comes  shortlj'  before  the  Scrip- 
ture lessons.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Justin  II. 
(565-57S),  the  '  Cherubic  Hymn  'Avhich  accompanies 
the  procession  known  as  the  '  Great  Entrance  '  was 
inserted  in  the  Byzantine  Mass  ;  while  other  two 
pieces,  the  ToO  delirfov  aov  rod  /jLvariKov  and  the  21777- 
crdru  waca  ffap^  ^porda,  which  are  substituted  for 
that  hj'mn  on  I>Iaundy  Tiiursday  and  Easter  Even 
respectively,  are  probably  not  of  later  origin.  The 
introduction  of  a  troparion  to  be  sung  alter  Com- 
munion (nXT;pw07';Tco  to  crrbfj-a  rnj-Civ)  is  assigned  to 
the  year  624,  and  of  another  {^vv  a.1  dwd/xeis  tQv 
ciipavQv),  which  takes  the  place  of  the  Clierubic 
,  Hymn  in  the  Ma.-s  of  the  Pre-.sanctilied,  to  645. 

(4)  The  early  Antiochene  troparia  of  Severus's 
hymn-book,  perhaps  because  they  are  essentially 
connected  Avith  verses  from  the  Psalms,  are  assigned 
to  a  distinct  class,  the  antiphon  (Syr.  ma'nlihd). 
On  the  testimony  of  the  Western  pilgiim  Etheria, 
or  Euclieria  [Feregrinatio,  x.xiv.  5,  xxvii.,  xxix., 
xxxi.  5,  XXXV.,  xxxvii.,  xl.,  xliii.  5,  xlvii.),  lyric.'^ 
bearing  that  title,  together  with  'hj'mns'  and 
'psalms,'  had  already  won  an  important  place  in 
the  worship  of  the  churches  in  Jerusalem  towards 
the  close  of  the  4th  century.  In  the  Greek  liturgy 
of  the  following  period  a  hymn  formed  of  a  Biblical 
passage  and  a  hypop^alma  rendered  between  the 
verses  by  two  dilVerent  choirs  alternately  was  re- 
garded as  'antiphoual.'  Here  it  was  customary 
at  first  to  render  whole  psalms  in  this  way ; 
later,  with  increasing  frequency,  a  few  verses 
only  were  sung.  The  hypopsalma,  again,  in 
extending  beyond  the  narrower  limits  of  the 
formula?  originally  employed,  developed  first  of 
all  into  a  somewhat  longer  prose  formula,  as 
found,  c.tj.,  in  the  three  antiphons  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Eucharistic  liturgy.     Afterwards,  how- 


ever, it  became  the  jiractice  to  introduce  a  real 
troparion,  of  which  eitiier  the  whole  or  the  con- 
cluding part  was  repeated  between  the  verses  of 
the  Bil)lical  pas.sage  ;  characteristic  examples  of 
tlie  latter  method  are  retained  to  the  present  day 
in  the  ves])Cis  for  Chri.stma.s  and  Epijihanj-.  This 
unvarying  repetition  of  a  single  troparion,  how- 
ever, was  at  length  superseded  by  a  whole  .series 
of  such  pieces,  each  of  which  was  sung  but  once  by 
cither  of  the  choirs,  and  thus,  when  tliese  Irojiaria 
were  welded  into  an  intcgial  wliole  either  by  an 
acrostic  or  bj'  an  cphyinnion  common  to  all,  there 
arose  a  distinct  artistic  type  of  antiphon. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  use  of  this  form  of  choral  art  was 
not  altogether  infrequent  at  an  earlier  st.age  of  lilur^'ical  de- 
velopment. An  extant  example  is  furnished  by  the  third  of  the 
fifteen  so-called  antiphons  of  Good  Frid.iy,  which  an  unreliable 
tradition  ascribes  to  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Generalh-,  how- 
ever, what  we  find  here  in  the  early  period  ia  a  combination  of 
verses  of  psalms  with  troparia  \\h\ch  have  no  definite  inner  link 
of  coimexion,  and  at  the  present  day  even  the  verses  of  psalms 
formerly  so  employed  have  disappeared,  so  that  only  the  name 
of  the  antiphon  now  survives. 

The  name  '  antiphon '  came  also  to  be  associated  with  the  so- 
called  anahaihinoi,  which  had  a  recognized  place  in  the  mntitis  of 
Sundays  an<i  important  feast  days,  as  also  in  the  otliceof  burial. 
The  anabathmoi  are  two  series  of  poetical  paraphrases  of  the 
beginning  and  middle  of  the  Psalms  of  Degrees  (llU-130  and  132) 
in  two  troparia,  to  which  was  attached,  as  a  sorpiel  to  the 
Lesser  Doxology  (Aofa  HarpX  koX  Yi<u,  k.t.A.),  a  third  trojmrion 
in  praise  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  must  be  taken  for  grant-ed  that 
these  very  ancient  forms  likewise  were  originally  intended  to  be 
used  in  an  antiphonal  rendering  of  the  psalms  iJi  question. 

Finally,  s])ecial  significance  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  attached  to  an  antijihonal  rendering  of  Ps  118. 
That  psalm,  sung  antiphonally  in  combination 
with  a  hypopsalma  of  very  short  formula^,  has 
remained  a  regular  feature  of  the  burial  service. 
In  similar  manner  the  stichera  (see  below,  (6)),  called 
from  their  opening  words  A2  dyyeKiKal,  which  come 
before  us  as  the  work  of  Komanus,  and  which, 
divided  into  short  gi'oups,  are  used  at  tlie  present 
day  in  the  matins  for  the  20th-24th,  28th,  and  30th 
of  December  for  quite  a  diilerent  purpose — forming 
a  peerless  festal  liymn  on  the  Itedeemcr's  birth  in 
the  stable  at  Bethlehem — must  originally  have 
been  the  poetic  investment  of  an  eflcctive  three- 
fold antiiilion  constructed  with  the  aid  of  the  same 
psalm.  On  the  other  hand,  a  l^-ric  in  its  own  way 
not  less  magnificent,  though  doubtless  of  mucn 
later  date,  is  now  combined  with  Ps  118  in  a 
peculiar  antiphonal  rendering  for  the  matins  of 
Easter  Even. 

These  are  the  so-called  enfcomta — comprising  a  markedly 
poetical  lament  at  the  Saviour's  bier — which,  surviving  in  vari- 
ous recensions,  and  bearing  the  names  of  various  writers,  as, 
e.g.,  Germanus,  Michael  Files,  an  archimandrite  called  Ignatius, 
and  a  patriarch  called  Arsenius,  perhaps  go  no  further  back 
than  the  12th  or  13th  century.  Similar  enkomia  were  comixised 
at  a  later  date  in  honour  of  the  Jiother  of  God  and  John  the 
Baptist,  and — at  least  in  the  local  form  of  worship  prevalent  in 
Jerusalem— a  funeral  hj-mn  upon  the  former,  an  imitation  of 
the  enkomia  of  Kaster  Even,  has  permanently  retiined  a  place 
of  importance  as  a  special  feature  in  the  matins  of  the  loth  of 
August. 

(5)  The  essential  feature  of  the  antiphon,  i.e. 
tlie  organic  combination  of  troparia  with  a  Biblical 
passage,  apjiears  also  in  the  structure  of  iliQcanon, 
M'hicli  was  the  leading  form  of  hymnody  from  the 
8th  cent.,  and  which  from  the  10th  cent.  su]ier- 
seded  the  older  kontakion  in  the  liturgy.  The 
canon,  to  speak  more  precisely,  is  a  mode  in  Avhich 
the  singing  of  troparicc  is  combined  with  all  the 
Biblical  songs  recited  in  matins,  the  short  and 
unvarying  hypopsalma  of  an  earlier  day  giving 
place  to  poetical  strophes  of  considerable  length  and 
of  the  same  metrical  structure.  The  consistent 
a]iplication  of  this  jirinciple  led  necessarily  to  the 
composition  of  very  long  poems  in  nine  parts,  in 
each  of  which  the  number  of  strophes  formed  upon 
a  particular  model  strophe  as  a  heirmos  corresponds 
to  the  number  of  verses  in  the  associated  Biblical 
song.  A  composition  essentially  of  this  kind  is 
actually  found  in  the  so-called  '  Great  Canon,'  a 
penitential  poem  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ii-opai-ia. 
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which,  notwithstanding  its  rhetorical  embellish- 
ment and  its  wearisome  ditluseness,  is  of  a  most 
impressive  character,  and  is  now  recited  annually 
on  tiie  Thiu'sday  of  the  fifth  week  in  Lent,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  hymn  A/cat histos  two 
days  later. 

Its  author  was  Andreas,  archbishop  of  Crete  (t  740),  a  native 
of  Damascus,  who,  trained  in  the  clerical  circles  of  Palestine, 
became  in  his  youth  secretary  to  the  jjatriaroh  of  Jerusalem, 
and  then  lived  in  Constantinople  for  a  considerable  time  pre- 
vious to  his  promotion  to  the  archbishopric.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer,  and  in  the  tradition  of  the  Eastern  Church  is  actually 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  new  poetic  form,  to  which  was 
applied  the  name  of  '  Canon,'  hitherto  given  to  the  whole  morn- 
ing office,  or  to  its  most  important  part,  viz.  the  nine  Biblical 
songs. 

Certain  other  compositions  of  Andreas,  as,  e.g., 
the  canon  on  the  Myropliori,  sung  on  the  second 
Sunday  after  Easter,  and  one  of  180  troparia  on 
Simeon  and  Anna,  approximate  in  length  to  the 
Great  Canon.  But,  in  general,  the  practical  ne- 
cessity of  limiting  the  duration  of  public  worship 
soon  led  to  the  practice  of  attaching  not  more  than 
three  or  four  poetical  strophes  to  each  Biblical 
song.  The  same  requirement  led  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  office,  gradually  to  the  entire 
omission  of  what  was  originally  the  cardinal 
feature,  i.e.  the  Biblical  po.ssages,  or  to  their  being 
restricted  to  a  few  verses.  Thus  the  essential 
nine  sections  of  the  poetic  canon — to  which  the 
term  '  odes  '  was  henceforth  specially  applied — 
actually  came  to  take  the  place  of  the  very  ele- 
ments with  which  they  were  once  intended  to  be 
combined.  A  further  departure  from  the  earliest 
order  is  seen  in  the  regular  omission  of  the  second 
ode  of  the  lyrical  group,  the  reason  being  that 
the  second  Biblical  song  had  been  previously  left 
out  of  the  actual  recitation — from  a  superstitious 
dread,  it  was  said,  of  uttering  the  imprecatory 
threats  contained  in  it.  Then,  besides  complete 
canons,  diodia,  triodia,  and  tctraodia  were  com- 
])osed  to  be  sung  with  groups  of  two,  three,  and 
four  Biblical  passages  respectively.  Of  special 
importance  are  the  triudia  and  tetraodia  of  the 
Lenten  sca.son,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
circumstance  that  during  Lent  one  of  the  Biblical 
songs,  i.-v.,  was  recited  on  week-days  from  Mon- 
day to  Friday,  and  nos.  vi.  and  vii.  on  Saturday, 
these  being  followed  each  day  by  nos.  viii.  and  ix. 
The  term  heirmos,  coiifurniably  to  what  was  noted 
in  the  case  of  the  kontakion,  denotes  here  the 
model  strophe  which  was  in  most  cases  borrowed 
from  an  older  canon,  and  with  which  the  troparia 
of  each  ode  had  to  conform  both  in  metre  and  in 
melody. 

The  entire  mass  of  compositions  wliich  follow  the  norm  intro- 
duced by  Andreas  of  Crete  comprises  two  strata  differing  in 
date  and  place  of  origin.  The  earlier  stratum  had  its  origin  in 
the  ancient  Byzantine  form  of  worship  found  in  Jerusalem,  and 
embraces  the  lyrics  of  Passion  Week,  and  of  the  chief  festivals  of 
the  Christian  Year,  and  the  morning  canons  of  the  so-called 
Uctoiichos,  which  contains  the  ordinary  Sunday  oflUces  arran"-ed 
for  the  e-.ght  ecclesiastical  tones.  The  birthplace  of  this  "roup 
was  the  Laura  of  St.  Sabas  in  the  Kedron  Valley,  where,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  8th  cent.,  its  standard  forms  took  shape  in  the 
hands  of  St.  John  of  Damascus  (t  ante  754)  and  his  adoptive 
brother  Cosmas,  surnamed  the  Hagiopolile,  who  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Maiuma,  near  Gaza,  in  743.  The  later  stratum 
was  depof;ited  in  Constantinople,  where  the  Stadion  monasterv, 
as  a  centre  of  sacred  poetry,  attained  an  eminence  correspond- 
mg  to  that  of  the  Laura  of  St.  Sabas.  It  was,  above  all,  three  of 
the  most  prominent  residents  of  that  monastery— Theodorus  the 
Stutlite  (t  820),  his  younger  brother  Joseph,  subsequently  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica,  and  Theophanes,  surnamed  Graptus 
promoted  to  be  metropoliUn  of  Nicasa  in  842— who,  during  the 
Iconoclastic  confliits  of  the  9th  cent.,  completed  the  work  of 
their  Palestine  forerunners  in  composing  canons  for  Lent,  for 
numerous  Saints'  Days,  and  for  the  festal  otficea  arranged  for 
the  eight  ecclesiastical  tones  in  the  so-called  Parakletike.  John 
of  Damascus  and  Cosmas  the  Hagiopolite  had  been  pupils  of  a 
Sicilian  named  Cosmas,  who  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  writer  of 
poetry,  and  was  ransomed  from  slavery  among  the  Arabs  by  the 
father  of  the  former  ;  and  afterwards  another  .Joseph,  a  Sicilian, 
like  his  fellow-countryman  Methodius  of  Syracus,  developed  his 
talent  as  a  hyranographer  in  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
alongside  of  the  three  just  mentioned.  The  poets  Georgius  of 
tucomedia,  Metrophanes,  and  Theodorus  of  Smyrna,  with  other 


hj'mnographers  of  the  Stndion — as,  e.g.,  Antonius,  Arsenius, 
Basilius,  Gabriel,  and  Nicolaus — were  all  natives  of  the  East. 

In  the  hands  of  these  and  of  later  writers  the  artistic  type  of 
the  canon,  once  it  had  become  completely  independent  of  the 
nine  Biblical  songs,  came  to  occupy  an  essentially  different 
position  in  the  liturgy  as  a  whole,  being  now  employed  iu  the 
most  diverse  parts  of  it.  Thus,  in  the  midnight  office,  on  each 
of  eight  successive  Sundays,  the  psalms  were  superseded  by  one 
of  the  eight  canons  on  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  two  of  which  at 
least  were  the  work  of  Metrophanes.  A  canon  occupies  acentral 
position  in  the  various  forms  of  the  burial  office,  in  the  achninis- 
tration  of  Extreme  Unction,  and  in  the  Frocking  of  Monks. 
When  the  land  suffered  from  drought  or  earthquake,  or  was 
threatened  with  war  or  pestilence,  the  canon  was  the  official 
form  of  Church  prayer,  and  it  was  likewise  used  at  the  sick-bed 
and  the  death-bed.  Of  two  canons  thus  employed,  the  one  is 
worthy  of  note  as  the  work  of  Andreas  and  the  other  as  bei.^g 
connected  with  the  Western  form  of  prayer  called  the  commeii- 
datio  anitnce,  and  with  the  sepulchral  paintings  of  ancient 
Christian  art.  In  confession  and  in  preparation  for  Communion 
a  canon  was  used  for  private  devotion,  and  for  a  like  purpose 
one  on  the  Guardian  Angels,  composed  about  the  middle  of  the 
11th  cent,  by  Johannes  Mauropus,  bishop  of  Euchaita,  was 
frequently  emiJoyed.  The  '  small '  and  the  '  large  '  irapaxXTf 
TLKo'i  (cacdres  on  the  Mother  of  God — the  former  probably  by  a 
monk  named  Theostorictus,  the  latter  by  the  Emperor  Theodorus 
Ducas  Lascaris  (1254-58) — form  the  nuclei  respectively  of  two 
votive  offices  of  the  Virgin. 

In  real  poetic  merit,  not  only  such  productions 
of  a  relatively  late  period,  but  even  the  canons  of 
the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  are  far  inferior  to  the 
classical  creations  of  the  writers  of  kontakia,  though 
we  cannot  ignore  the  high  achievement  of  works 
like  the  celebrated  Easter  canon  of  John  of  Damas- 
cus, or  the  Christmas  canon  of  Cosmas.  As  regards 
its  form,  the  canon  borrowed  from  the  kontakion 
the  frequent  device  of  linking  its  strophes  together 
by  the  acrostic,  which  in  some  cases  was,  as  before, 
simply  alphabetical,  and  in  others — where  it  was 
used  to  indicate  the  substance  or  purpose  of  the 
poem,  often  naming  the  author  as  well — was  wont 
to  take  the  form  of  a  hexameter  or  an  iambic  tri- 
meter. The  solitary  attempt  to  apply  the  laws  of 
classical  metre  to  the  composition  of  canons  was 
noted  above  (2). 

(6)  In  the  final  form  of  the  Greek  liturgy  the 
canon  is  the  central  fea,ture  in  what  is  called  the 
akoluthia  {'sequence')  of  a  particular  liturgical 
day  or  festival  — a  term  which  corresponds  in  a 
manner  to  the  Western  officium.  But,  besides  the 
canon,  numerous  other  compositions  belonging  to 
various  classes  of  rhythmic  poetry  occur  as  more 
or  less  regular  elements  in  every  akoluthia.  To 
say  nothing  of  kontakion,  oikos,  and  anabathmoi, 
we  may  recognize  here,  generally  without  diffi- 
culty, the  types  of  troparia  which,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  monks  Johannes  and  Sophronius  (see 
above  under  3  (3)),  found  a  place  in  public  worship 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century.  Thus 
the  ancient  troparion  to  the  4>tDs  iXapov  seems  to 
survive  in  the  apolytikion,  the  closing  troparion 
of  vespers. 

The  kathisuiata  formerly  sung  in  matins  after  the  three  por- 
tions from  the  Psalms  have  also  been  retained — or,  at  least, 
two  of  them,  as,  on  Sundays,  instead  of  the  third,  a  shorter 
strophe  of  rhythmical  poetry  called  the  hypakoe  leads  to  the 
anabathmoi.  Of  the  two  mesodia,  the  first,  now  also  called 
the  kathisma,  interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  canon  after  the 
third  ode,  just  as  at  an  earlier  period  it  interrui)led  tlie  series 
of  Biblical  songs  at  a  corresponding  point,  while  tlie  second  was 
superseded  by  kontakion  and  oikos.  The  meyalynaria  sung  in 
connexion  with  the  ninth  ode  of  the  canon  at  the  chief  festivals 
of  Christ  and  the  Mother  of  Cod  recall  the  troparia  formerly 
associated  with  the  '  Magnificat '  (Lk  146-55). 

Next  to  the  canon,  the  most  important  elements 
in  an  akoluthia  are  the  stichera,  Avhich  almost 
always  occur  in  groups.  They  derive  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  combined  with  verses 
of  Biblical  passages  {jrixot)  usually  taken  from 
tlie  Psalms.  The  stichera  to  the  "Kiipie  dK^Kpa^a  of 
vespers  and  to  the  ainoi  are  manifestly  identical 
with  the  troparia  which  in  the  6th  cent,  were 
attached  to  these  Scripture  passages ;  and  the 
present  usage  of  reciting  in  matins,  not  the  whole 
of  Pss  148-150,  but  only  a  few  verses,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  appropriate  stichera  is  merely 
a  later  abbreviation.      Another  class  of  stichera. 
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however,  which  are  rendered  towards  the  close  of 
vespers,  just  before  the  canon,  in  the  hours  of 
prime,  tierce,  sext,  and  nones,  in  general,  and,  in 
particular,  in  the  so-called  'great  hours'  of  Good 
Friday  and  of  the  vigils  of  Christmas  and  Epiphany, 
as  well  as  in  the  most  diverse  parts  of  the  liturgy 
outside  the  regular  Daily  Oflice,  were  meant  from 
the  first  only  to  be  inserted  between  two  stichoi 
separated  by  the  Lesser  Doxology,  and  appear  to 
have  some  afUnity  with  the  ancient  Antiochene 
antiphons  of  Severus's  hymn-book.  A  tliird  class 
of  troparia,  which  now  have  no  connexion  with  any 
Biblical  passages,  were  in  all  likelihood  originally 
rendered  in  a  similar  way. 

On  their  purely  formal  side  thu  stichera  fall  into  three  groups. 
Those  which  in  metre  and  melody  are  not  in  any  way  related 
to  the  rest  are  called  idiomela,  and  are  generally  of  considerable 
length.  Those  which  serve  as  the  ineLrioal,  and  therefore  also 
the  musical, 'patterns  of  others  are  atUoirmla.  Those,  again, 
which  in  the  form  of  their  strophes  follow  the  pattern  of  par- 
ticular automela,  and  are  sut  to  their  tunes,  are  prosoinoia. 

There  are  several  other  distinct  forms  of  the 
troparion,  but  all  of  minor  importance.  Thus  in 
matins  the  'hymns  to  the  Trinity'  (li/ivoi  rpiadLKoi), 
composed  according  to  the  eight  ecclesiastical  tones, 
are  sung  regularly  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
cxapostcilaria  after  the  canon ;  the  eulogetaria, 
devoted  to  prayers  for  the  dead  or  to  the  jtrai.^e  of 
the  Resurrection,  are  used  especially  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  and  the  photagocjika,  which  hail  tlie 
light  of  the  dawning  day,  in  Lent.  In  the  Euchar- 
istic  liturgy  of  Sunday,  in  the  nocturn  of  Good 
Friday,  and  in  the  burial  office,  the  singing  of  the 
so-called  makarismoi  is  interwoven  with  the  text 
of  Mt  5^'^^.  A  troparion  in  praise  of  the  IMother 
of  God,  called  a  theotokion,  is  conjoined  with  the 
single  odes  of  each  canon  and  with  all  other  forms 
of  troparion ;  and  here  the  strophes  specially  de- 
voted to  her  maternal  sympathy  Avith  the  sufferings 
of  her  Sou  are  called  staurotheotokia.  Of  less 
frequent  occurrence  are  the  so-called  triadika  and 
nekrosima,  expressing  respectively  a  doxology  to 
the  Trinity  and  a  prayer  for  the  dead. 

The  vast  mass  of  te.xta  exhibiting  these  various  kinds  of 
troparia  in  the  IISS  and  printed  editions  of  the  liturgical 
books  was,  of  course,  a  slow  and  gradual  growth.  The  texts 
themselves  are  for  the  most  part  anonymous.  Not  a  few  of 
them  were  the  work  of  writers  who  have  already  been  men- 
tioned as  authors  of  canons.  Among  other  writers  whose 
names  are  found,  the  most  prominent  is  a  certain  Anatolius, 
who  should  not  be  confounded  with  his  namesake,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  in  the  5th  century.  Like  Anatolius,  Sergius, 
a  Hagiopolite,  Stephen  sometimes  called  a  Hagiopolite,  some- 
times a  Sabbaite,  and  probably  also  Andreas  Pyrrhus  belong 
to  the  older  Palestinian  school  o£  rhythmical  composition  ;  the 
characteristics  of  this  school  ap;>ear  also  in  a  few  idiomela  by 
St.  Sophronius,  whose  work  is  generally  on  such  radically  dif- 
ferent lines.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether,  or  to  what  extent, 
certain  extant  compositions  bearing  the  name  of  Johannes  '  the 
Monk'  are  the  work  of  a  writer  not  to  be  identified  either  with 
John  of  Damascus  or  John  of  Mauropus.  In  Constantinople, 
St.  Germanus  the  patriarch  (f  740)  and  the  nun  Casia  or  Icasia, 
a  woman  of  undeniable  and  peculiar  gifts,  who  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Theophilus  (829-842)  and  Uichael  in.  (S42-S67),  won 
repute  in  historically  traceable  compositions,  especially  in  the 
class  of  idiomela.  A  series  of  morning  hymns  on  Sundays 
attached  to  the  eleven  Resurrection  gospels  of  their  matins 
were  composed  by  the  Emperor  Leo  vi.  (886-911),  and  the 
series  of  corresponding  exaposteilaria  by  his  son  Constantius  vii. 
Porphyrogenitus  (912-959).  These  fall  below  mediocrity,  while 
the  apolytika,  kathismata,a.nA  stichera  of  an  earlier  age  surpass 
the  contemporary  canons  in  sheer  poetic  qualities. 

In  Byzantium  and  the  East,  hymnography  as  an 
active  and  living  development  virtually  came  to  an 
end  in  the  11th  cent.,  with  the  codification  of  the 
definitive  liturgical  books  of  the  Greek  rite,  viz. 
the  Octoechos  and  the  Faraklctike,  and,  above  all, 
the  Triodion,  the  Fentekostarion,  and  the  Mejiaia, 
which  contain  tlie  choral  texts  respectively  for 
Lent  and  I'assiou  Week,  for  the  period  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  and  for  the  fixed  feasts  of 
the  Christian  year.  Only  in  the  Italo-Greek  West 
was  there  about  the  same  time  a  noteworthy  re- 
vival of  rhythmical  hyranody.  The  art  was  assidu- 
ously cultivated  in  the  famous  and  still  surviving 
Basilian  Abbey  of  Grottaferrata,  near  Kome,  till 


well  into  the  12th  century.  The  founders  of  the 
abbey,  St.  Nilus  the  younger  (t  100-1),  and  his 
successors,  Paulus  and  IJartholomuiUs,  were  the 
heads  of  a  school  to  whicli  Arsenius,  Germanus, 
Joseph,  Procopius,  and  otliers  l)elonged.  Within 
tiie  Greek  Orthodox  Churcli  itself,  moreover,  whole 
akolutli'uz  and  single  lyrics  were  incorporated  in 
the  liturgical  books  at  a  still  later  date.  Mention 
may  be  made  of  Nicephorus  XanLliopulus  and  the 
Patriarch  Philotheus  (f  1379)  in  the  lllli,  and 
Nicolaus  Malaxus  in  the  ICtli  cent.,  as  authors  of 
such  later  elements  of  the  liturgy. 

LiTBRATCRK.— i.  TEXTS.— S.i\  excellent  selection  of  examples 
of  all  the  various  types  will  be  found  in  W.  Christ  and  M. 
Paranikas,  Aidlwlijijia  Grceca  carminuia  Christiaiiorurn, 
Leipzig,  1871,  which  contains  a  complete  critical  edition  of  the 
hymns  of  Synesius,  and  is  the  most  convenient  authority  for 
tlie  Naasene  hymn,  th«  Parthenion  of  Methodius,  the  hymn  at 
the  end  of  the  I'mdayogus,  the  ancient  prose-hymns  (or  morning 
and  evening,  and  the  compositions  of  Syncellus  Elias,  the 
Emperor  Leo,  and  Photius  ;  J.  R.  Harris,  The  Odes  and  Psalm* 
of  Salomon  published  from  the  Syriac  Version-,  revised  and 
enlarged,  Cambridge,  1911 ;  Apollinaris's  metrical  paraphrases 
of  the  Pss.,  in  V(J  xxxiii.  1313-1538,  and  in  a  critical  ed.  by  A. 
Ludwich,  Apollinarii  Metaphrasis  psalmorum,  Leipzig,  1912; 
the  poems  of  St.  Gregory  ot  Nazianzus  according  to  the  liene- 
dictine  ed.,  PG  xxxvii.-xxxviii.,  and  his  iambic  poems  in  a  Syriac 
version,  ed.  J.  Boilig-  and  H.  Gismondi,  S.  Gregorii  Theologi 
liber  carminum  iambicorum,  versiu  Sijriaca  antiquiisima, 
Beirut,  1895-96 ;  the  Anacreontics  of  Sopiironius,  in  PG  Ixxxvii. 
3733-3838,  based  on  A.  Mai,  Spicilegium  Hoinaaum,  iv.,  Rome, 
1840;  another  hymn,  lacking  in /'G,ed.  L.Ehrhard,  5.  SofiAronii 
anacreonticorum  carmen  xiv.,  Strassburg,  1887 ;  the  Easter 
hynm  of  Georgius  Pisides,  in  Migne,  PG  xclL  1373-1384. 
P.  Maas,  Frukbyzantin.  Eirchenpoesie,  i.  'Anonyme  Hymnen 
des  v.-vi.  Jahrh.,'  Bonn,  1910,  gives  a  critical  ed.  of  equilinear 
hymns  and  of  the  oldest  anonymous  kontakia.  The  pajiyrus 
hymn  on  the  Birth  of  Christ  is  given  in  A.  S.  Hunt,  Catalogut 
of  the  Greek  Papyri  in  the  .John  liylands  Library,  Manchester, 
i.  (London,  lull)  13  ff.,  while  the  hynm  of  the  Amherst  Papyri 
can  now  be  most  convenientli'  consulted  in  C.  Wessely,  'Les 
jilus  anciens  Monuments  du  christianisme,  Merits  sur  papyrus,' 
in  Patrolo'jia  OricntaUs,  iv.  iii.  [1907]  95-210,  no.  28,  and  the 
fragment  of  the  Berlin  PapjTUS,  in  C.  Schmidt  and  W.  Schu- 
bart,  Altchristl.  Texte,  Berlin,  lf;10,  p.  125  f.  The  rich  store  of 
ancient  kontakia  was  first  drawn  upon  by  J.  B.  Pitra,  Analecta 
sacra  spicilegio  Solesrw-nsi  parata, :.,  Paris,  1876  ;  the  Russ.  ed. 
of  a  iloscow  Koi'SaxapLov  by  the  archimandrite  Amfilochij, 
2  vols.,  Moscow,  1S78,  is  too  defective  to  be  of  any  service  ;  other 
kontakia,  especially  those  of  Romanus,  or  ascribed  to  him,  and 
modern  critical  edd.  of  single  pieces :  J.  B.  Pitra,  Sanctvs 
Romanus  veterum  melodorum  princeps  ;  Cantica  sacra  ex  cudd. 
MSS  inonastcrii  S.  Joannis  in  insxUa  Patmo  primum  in  lucem 
ed.,  Rome,  1§S8;  K.  Krumbacher,  '  Der  heilige  Georg  in  der 
griechisohen  Uberlieferung,'  ed.  posthumously  by  A.  Ehrhard 
in  .42J.41K,  philos.-philol.  u.  histor.  Klasse,  xxv.  "iii.  [1911]  84- 
102 ;  and  P.  Maas,  '  Kontakion  auf  den  heil.  Theodoros  unter 
dem  Namen  des  Romanes,'  in  Oriens  Chrit^tianus,  new  ser.,  ii. 
[1912]  48-63.  A  complete  critical  ed.  of  the  hymns  of  Romanus 
was  prepared  by  Krumbacher,  and  will  be  published  by  Maas. 
The  kontakitm  on  the  dedication  of  the  llagia  Sophia  w  a«  ed. 
by  (S.  Gassisi),  '  Un  antichissimo  "Kontakion"  iuedito,'  in 
Roma  e  I'Oriente,  i.  [1911]  165-187  ;  the  troparia  of  Auxentius, 
in  Pitra,  Analecta  sacra,  i.  xxiii.  f.  The  editio  princeps  of 
Severus's  hymn-book  :  E.  W.  Brooks,  'James  of  Edessa  :  The 
Uyinns  of  Severus  of  Antioch  and  Others,'  in  Patrologia  Ori- 
entalis,  vL  1,  vii.  5.  There  is  as  yet  no  collection  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  troparia  scattered  through  edd.  of  Greek  papyri  and 
catalogues  of  Coptic  MSS,  but  T.  Schermann,  Agijp.  Abend- 
mahlslilurgien  desersten  Jahrtausends  in  ihrer  Ubcrlie/ening, 
Paderbom,  1912,  pp.  211-230,  may  be  consulted.  The  liturgical 
books  of  the  Greek  rite  for  use  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
were  formerly  printed  for  the  most  part  in  Venice,  latterly  also 
in  Athens.  A  text  critically  collated  with  the  older  MSS,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  best,  is  that  of  the  Roman  edd.  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  Uniat  Greeks,  Tptcj^ioi',  1879  ;  necnj)co<7Tdpu)»', 
18S4  ;  JlapaK/yTfTiKT]  Tj-roi  '0<TaJi)Xos  r)  ^eyoATj,  18i^5  ;  Miji^ota  ToO 
6A.0U  eftavToO,  6  vols.,  18S5-1902 ;  canons  of  John  of  Damascus 
and  Cosmas  respectively,  in  PG  xcvi.  817-fe5G  and  xcviii.  459-524. 
ii.  Ge.kehai.  WOliKS.—lhQ  Prolegomena  of  Christ  and 
Paranikas,  and  of  Pitra,  Analecta  saora,  i.,  are  of  paramount 
importance  ;  based  on  them  and  on  the  textual  material  fur- 
nished by  them  are :  H.  Stevenson,  '  L'Hymnographie  de 
I'^glise  grecque,'  in  Revue  des  questions  histori'jues,  xi.  [1876] 
482-543,  and  L.  Jacobi,  'ZurGusch.  des  gricch.  Kirchenliedes,' 
in  ZKG  v.  [1S82J  177-250  ;  E.  Bouvy,  PoHes  et  melndes  :  Etude 
sur  leg  origincs  du  rythme  tonique  dans  I'hymnographie  de 
I'iglise  grecque,  Nimes,  ISctJ ;  K.  Krumbacher,  Gesch.  der 
byzantin.  Litt.  von  Justinian  bis  zum  Ende  des  ostrOm.  Reiches  2, 
Munich,  1S97,  pp.  656-705,  'Die  byzantin.  Kirchendichtung' ; 
in  the  3rd  ed.,  which  is  in  preparation,  this  section  will  be 
edited  by  P.  Maas  ;  also  F.  Cabrol,  L'Uymnographie  de  I'iglise 
grecque.  Angers,  1S93  ;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Patrologie  3,  Freiburg 
im  Br.,  1910,  pp.  4S5-4!»2;  H.  Jordan,  Gesch.  der  alichr.  Lit., 
Leipzig,  1911,  pp.  455-470 ;  and,  above  all,  the  excellent  art.  of 
L.  Petit,  'Autiphone  dans  la  lituj-gie  grecque,' in  F.  Cabrol's 
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DACL,  Paris,  1903 fl.,  i.  2161-21S8 ;  A.  Baumstark,  'Psalnien- 
vortrag  unci  Kirchendichtunj?  dcs  Orients/  in  GoUesminne,  vn. 
[1912-13]  290-305,  413-432,  540-558,  887-902. 

iii.  Sfecial  studies.— Oq  the  ori','in  of  rhjtlijnical  form  in 
poetry:  W.  Meyer,  'Anfang  unci  Ursprung  der  latein.  und 
griech.  rhythm.  Dichtung,'  in  ABAW,  erste  Klasse,  xvii.  n. 
[18S5]  270-450;  E.  Norden,  Die.  antihe  Kunstprom  vom  vi. 
Jahrh.  vor  Christo  bis  in  die  Zeit  der  Renaissance  2,  Leipzig, 
1909,  p.  841.  On  equilinear  hymns :  P.  Maas,  G.  S.  Mercati, 
and  S.  Gassisi,  '  Gleichzeilige  Hymnen  in  der  byzantin.  Litur- 
gie,'  in  Byzantin.  Zeitschr.  xviii.  [1909]  309-35G  (with  recension 
of  texts).  On  the  composition  of  kontakia  and  on  P>,omanus 
(with  recension  of  texts  throughout):  K.  Krumbacher,  'Studicn 
zu  Komanos,'  in  SMA,  1898,  ii.  69-268,  '  Umarbeitungen  bei 
Komanos,  mit  einem  Anhang  iiber  das  Zeitalter  des  Komanos,' 
ib.  1899,  ii.  1-156,  '  Komanos  und  Kyrialjos,'  ib.  1901,  pp.  693- 
766,  'Die  Akrostichis  in  der  griech.  Kirchenpoesie,'  ib.  1903, 
pp.  551-691  (with  an  exhaustive  collection  of  kontakia  already 
printed  or  known  in  MS),  'Miszellen  zu  Komanos,' in  yli? .4  IK, 
philos.-philol.  u.  histor.  Klasse,  xxii.  iii.  [1902] ;  T.  M.  Wehofer, 
'  Untersuchungen  zum  Lied  des  Komanos  auf  die  TrViederkunft 
des  Herrn,' in  ,S' H'^lIK,  1907 ;  P.  Maas,  'Die  Chronologie  der 
Hymnen  des  Komanos,'  in  Byzantin.  Zeitschr.  \v.  [1906]  1-44, 
'  Das  Kontakion,  mit  einein  Exkurs  iiber  Komanos  und  Basileios 
von  Seleukeia,'  ib.  xix.  [1910]  285-306.  On  the  hymn  Akathistos : 
P.  de  Meester,  'L'Inno  acatisto,'  in  Bessariojie,  vi.  [1903-04] 
9-16,  159-165,  252-257,  vii.  [1904-05]  36-40,  213-224;  P.  F. 
Krypikiewicz,  'De  hynini  Acathisti  auctore,'  in  Byzantin. 
Zeitschr.  xviii.  [1909]  309-356.  A  good  introduction  to  the 
nmsic  associated  with  liturgical  poetry  in  the  Greek  Church 
will  be  found  in  J.  B.  Rebours,  Traits  de  psaltirjve :  tMorie 
ct  pratique  du  chant  dans  Viglise  grecque,  Paris,  1907,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  valuable  special  artt.  of  H.  Gaisser,  'Les 
Heirnioi  de  ]i;iques  dans  rofiice  grec,'  in  Oriens  Christianus, 
iii.  [1903]  416-510,  and  H.  J.  W.  Tillyard,  'A  Musical  Study  of 
the  Hymns  of  Cassia,'  in  Byzantin.  Zeitschr.  xx.  [1911]  420-485. 

A.  Baumstark. 

HYMNS  (Syriac  Christian).— Our  knowledge  of 
the  hyinnocly  of  the  Syriac-spealcing  Churches  has 
been  greatly  increased  during  tlie  last  25  years  by 
the  publication  of  much  literature  in  that  language 
wliich  formerly  existed  only  in  MSS,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  many  of  the  East  Syrian  or  Nestorian 
service-books  in  Syriac,  with  English  translations. 
But  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  until  a 
similar  work  is  eliected  for  tlie  West  Syrian,  or 
Monojihysite  (Jacobite),  service-books,  some  con- 
siderate gaps  in  our  knowledge  ^^ill  remain. 

I.  Early  history  of  Syriac  hymnody. — The 
earliest  known  writer  of  Syriac  hymns  was  Bar- 
dai.san  (]3ardcsanes),  whose  book  of  150  hymns 
after  the  numter  of  the  Psalter  Avas  in  the  hands 
of  Ephraim  the  Syrian  (see  below).  Bardaiscan 
Avas  born  at  Edessa  (Syr.  Ur-hai),  the  capital  of 
Osrhocne,  A.D.  155  (for  the  date,  see  DCB  i.  250), 
and  was  deemed  by  his  successors  to  be  heretical 
(for  his  doctrines  see  Eusebius,  JIE  iv.  30).  Sozo- 
meu  {I£E  iii.  16)  tells  us  tliat  his  son  Harmonius 
was  learned  in  Greek  erudition,  and 

'was  the  first  to  subdue  his  native  language  [Syriac]  to  metres 
and  musical  laws ;  the  verses  he  delivered  to  the  choirs,  ancl 
even  now  the  Syrians  frequently  sing,  not  the  precise  copies 
by  Harmonius,  but  the  same  melodies.'  As  these  verses  were 
somewhat  infected  with  Bardaisan's  heresy,  '  Ephraim  .  .  . 
applied  himself  to  the  understanding  of  the  metres  of  Har- 
monius, and  coni))Osed  similar  poems  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  From  that  jieriod  the  Syrians 
sang  the  odes  of  Ephraim  acconling  to  the  law  of  the  ode 
established  by  Harmonius '  (cf.  Theodoret,  UE  iv.  26). 

From  these  statements  of  Sozomcn  it  has  been  de- 
duced that  the  hymns  ascribed  by  Ephraim  to  Bar- 
daisan  were  really  Avritten  by  Harmonius,  or  at 
least  that  father  and  son  worked  together.  It  is 
clear,  if  Sozomen  is  to  be  trusted,  that  the  Syrians 
derived  their  methods  of  hymnody  from  the  Greek 
Christians  in  the  lirst  instance  ;  and  we  knoAV  from 
Eusebius  that  the  latter  used  sacred  poetry  at  an 
early  date.  That  historian  speaks  (HE  v.  28)  of 
the  'many  psalms  and  hymns,  written  by  the 
faithful  brethren  froju  the  beginning,''  celebrating 
'Christ  the  Word  of  (iod,  speaking  of  Him  as 
Divine  {deoKoyovvre^).^  There  is  no  indication  here 
that  these  hymns  were  sung  in  cliurch  ;  but  there 
is  such  an  indication  in  Pliny's  famous  letter  to 
Trajan  (Ep.  96)  : 

'  They  afhrnicd  .  .  .  that  they  were  accustomed  on  a  fixed 
day  to  assemble  before  dawn  and  to  sing  antiphonally  a  hymn 
to  Christ  as  to  a  god.' 


In  Eusebius  (HE  vii.  24),  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
(t265)  is  quoted  as  praising  tlie  schismatic  Nepos, 
an  Egyptian  bishop  early  in  the  3rd  cent.,  for  his 
'  extensive  psalmody,'  and  saying  that  his  com- 
jiositions  still  delighted  many  of  the  brethren. 
Probably  Antioch  led  the  Avay  in  the  use  of  hymns 
in  church.  Socrates  (HE  vi.  8)  ascribes  the  origin 
of  singing  anti])honal  hymns  to  Ignatius  the 
martyr,  who  '  saw  a  vision  of  angels  hymning  tha 
Holy  Trinity  in  alternate  chants.' 

The  most  famous  hymn-writer  of  the  Syriac- 
speaking  Christians  was  Ephraim  (c.  A.D.  308-375), 
a  native  of  ]\Iesopotamia.  He  is  always  repre- 
sented as  a  deacon,  and  his  words  '  Christ  gave  me 
the  talent  of  the  priesthood'  (Op.  Syr.  iii.  467  D; 
DCB  ii.  138)  are  not  really  against  this,  for  the 
Syriac  kdhmdhd  ('ijriesthood')  includes  all  ranks 
of  the  ministry  (A.  J.  Maclean  and  W.  H.  Browne, 
Catholicos  of  the  East,  London,  1892,  p.  185) ;  so  the 
E.  Syr.  Sunhddhus  (Book  of  Canon  LaAv),  vi.  1. 
In  addition  to  his  numerous  other  works,  he  com- 
posed metrical  homilies  and  other  religious  poems, 
including  commentaries  in  metre  on  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  he  also  wrote  a  large  number  of  hymns 
for  liturgical  purposes,  many  of  which  are  still 
sung  (see  below,  §  4  (a)).  He  made  use  of  hymnody 
to  spread  orthodox  doctrine,  just  as  Bardaisan  and 
Harmonius  had  used  it,  and  as  the  Arians  did,  to 
spread  their  erroneous  teaching  (for  the  latter,  see 
Socrates,  HE  vi.  8,  where  Ave  read  that  they  Avent 
about  Constantinople  at  night  chanting  a.ntiphonal 
hymns  to  support  their  heresy,  Avhile  the  Catholics 
imitated  their  example).  Ephraim  seems  to  have 
done  much  to  promote  and  imjirove  ecclesiastical 
music,  and  his  compositions  became  extremely 
])opular  (for  an  account  of  iiis  Avritings  see  K. 
Payne  Smith,  in  DCB  ii.  137).  His  metres  are 
irregular,  and,  as  is  the  case  Avith  all  the  earlier 
Syriac  poetry  (see  beloAv,  3),  his  lines  do  not 
rhyme.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  su])pose  that 
he  ever  Avrote  in  Greek  ;  his  extant  Avorks  in  that 
haiguage  are  doubtless  translations.  A  A'ery  inte- 
resting and  ncAvly  published  Syriac  metrical  homily 
by  him  on  Bardaisan  may  be  seen,  Avith  English 
translation,  in  JThSt  v.  [1904]  546  if. 

After  the  separation  of  Nestorian  and  Mono- 
physite  Syrians,  the  most  famous  Syriac  hymn- 
Avriter  Avas  the  Nestorian  Narsai  (Narses),  knoAvn 
as  the  '  Harp  of  the  Spirit'  (kindrd  d'rillchd),  Avho, 
after  spending  20  years  at  the  great  school  of 
Edessa,  left  it  a.d.  457  to  preside  over  the  scarcely 
less  celebrated  school  at  Nisibis  ;  he  died  A.D.  502. 
His  metrical  compositions  include  3G0  homilies ; 
of  these  47  have  been  published  in  Syriac  by  A. 
Mingana  (Mosul,  1905),  together  Avith  10  short 
poems  (sughydthd)  ;  and  four  of  these  homilies, 
dealing  Avith  the  Liturgy  and  the  Baptismal  Office, 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  R.  H. 
Connolly,  Avith  illuminative  Introduction  and 
Notes  ('The  Liturgical  Homilies  of  Nar.sai,'  TS 
viii.  1,  Cambridge,  1909).  These  homilies,  hoAv- 
ever,  Avere  not  meant  for  church  use,  and  for  the 
hymns  by  this  Avriter  used  in  the  services  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  East  Syrian  office  books  (see 
beloAv,  §  4  (a)).  Narsai's  favourite  metre  Avas  the  six- 
syllable  line  (see  £.  A.  W.  Budge's  ed.  of  Thomas 
of  Marga's  Book  of  Governors,  London,  1893,  ii. 
300  n. ),  but  hymns  by  him  in  other  metres  are  found. 

Of  other  early  Syriac  hymn-Avriters  may  be 
mentioned  Isaac  of  Antioch,  a  natiA-e  of  Ainldh 
(Uiarbekr),  AvhoAvasan  Orthodox  priest  at  Antioch 
c.  A.D.  4,50,  and  a  disciple  of  Zenobius,  Avho  him- 
self had  learnt  from  E])liraim  (DCB  iii.  2Li5)  ;  and 
Jacob,  bishop  of  Batnan  (Batnae)  in  Srugh  (Sarug), 
a  district  of  Osrhocne,  in  the  5th  cent.  (tA.D.  521 
or  522).  Tavo  volumes  of  the  Homilies  of  the  latter 
have  been  published  by  Bedjan  (Paris,  1905-06), 
and  some  account  of  them  may  be  seen  in  JThUt 
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viii.  [1906-U7]  581  (R.  H.  Connolly).  It  has  been 
disputed  whetlier  he  was  ^lonophysitn  or  Orthodox 
(see  E.  Kenaudot,  Lit.  Orient.  Co'/lcctio,  Frankfort, 
1847,  ii.  36(5  f.,  and  DCJi  iii.  327).  He  ordinarily 
wrote  in  twelve-syllable  lines.  A  third  well-known 
hymn -writer  was  Balai  (llalaens),  wlio  wrote  in 
nuinqnesyllabic  metre  (Connolly,  '  Narsai,'  \).  ix  ; 
bCB  iii.  '2'.H)'),  which  he  seems  to  have  invented. 
He  was  a  disc-iple  of  Ephraini,  and  a  chorei)is('Oiius 
(11.  Payne  Smith,  Thcsaur.  Syr.,  O.xford,  1897- 
1901,  i.  534). 

The  plan  of  writing  homilies  and  expositions  in 
metre  continued  for  a  long  time.  AVe  lind  one  by 
Thomas,  bishop  of  JNIarga,  inserted  in  his  Booh  of 
Governors,  a  long  biograj)hi('al  composition  of  415 
stanzas  in  the  twelve-syllable  metre  (9th  cent.  ; 
Uudge,  i.  172,  ii.  345).  Thomas  afterwards  became 
metropolitan  of  Beth  Garmai  (east  of  the  Tigris). 

2.  Syriac  hymns  and  poems  translated  from 
Greek. — We  have  seen  that  the  Greeks  gave  the 
Syrians  the  incentive  to  compose  religious  poetry. 
Tlie  Syrians  also  used  many  hymns  translated  from 
Greek.  Of  these  the  eariiesb  example,  probably, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon,  poems  in 
Syriac  (some  also  in  Coptic),  wdiich  have  been 
lately  recovered.  J.  H.  Bernard  (in  JThSt  xii. 
[1910-1 1]  1  If. ,  and  in  his  ed.  '  The  Odes  of  Solomon,' 
TS  viii.  3,  Cambridge,  1912)  suggests  tliat  they 
are  a  collection  of  Christian  hymns  '  packed  Avitli 
allusions  to  baptism,  and  comparable  to  Ephraim's 
Hymns  on  the  Epiphany'  (JTIiSt  xii.  29),  though 
perhaps  his  theory  of  their  object  and  contents 
goes  too  far.  He  dates  them  c.  A.D.  150-200; 
11.  H.  Connolly  {JThSt  xiv.  [1912-13]  311)  possibly 
a  little  later ;  J.  Rendel  Ha,rris,  the  first  editor 
{Odes  and  Pscdnis  of  Solomon,  Cambridge,  1909), 
a  little  earlier  ;  E.  A.  Abbott  [Light  on  the  Gospel 
from  an  ancient  Poet,   Cambridge,   1912)   thinks 

that  they  were  written  by  a  Jewish  Christian  in 
the  1st  cent.  ;  Harnack  considers  them  to  be  a 
Jewish  work  with  Christian  interpolations — 
against  this  see  Connolly  in  JThSt  xiii.  [1911-12] 
298.  That  the  Odes  were  used  in  public  worship 
in  the  4th  cent,  is  made  probable  by  a  reference 
to  them  in  the  2'estccment  of  our  Lord,  which  we 
know  only  by  a  Syriac  translation  made  by  Jacob, 
bishop  of  Edcssa,  in  the  7th  cent,  (t  A.D.  70S  or 
710).  This  Church  Order  has  a  direction  (i.  26) : 
'  Let  them  sing  psalms  and  four  hymns  of  praise 
(tishbkhCdhd,  see  below,  §  4  («)),  one  by  Moses,  and 
of  Solomon,  and  of  the  other  prophets.'  The 
present  writer  accepts  Bernard's  correction  [JThSt 
xii.  31)  of  his  own  suggestion  in  the  English  edi- 
tion of  the  Testament  (Edinburgh,  1902)  that  the 
^  Song  of  Songs  is  meant,  and  adopts  his  view  that 
the  Odes  are  here  referred  to.  Now,  though  it 
has  been  suggested  hj  Ahhott[ Light  on  the  Gospel, 
and  JThSt  xiv.  441)  that  Syriac,  or  some  Semitic 
dialect,  is  the  original  of  the  Odes,  yet  the  argu- 
ment hyCormoWj  [JThSt  xiv.  315 f.,  53011".),  that 
our  Syriac  text  is  translated  from  the  Greek, 
appears  to  be  very  strong  (see  also  JThSt  xv. 
[1913-14]  4411'.).  If  it  be  sound,  we  have  here 
a  good  example  of  the  use  by  Syriac-speaking 
Christians  of  Greek  hymns. 

Another  example  is  the  Syriac  version  of  tlie 
Greek  hymns  of  Severus,  Monophysite  patriarch 
of  Antioch  (A.D.  512-519),  made  by  Paul,  bishop 
of  Edessa  (A.D.  510-526  ;  see  DCB  iv.  259),  and 
revised  by  Jacob  (see  above).  The  Syriac  has  been 
edited  by  E.  W.  Brooks  in  Patrologia  Orientalis, 
vii.  5  (Paris,  1912). 

3.  Rhymed  poetry. — The  metrical  compositions 
hitherto  mentioned  are  not  rhymed,  but  about  the 
12th  cent,  the  Syrians  learnt  from  the  Arabs  the 
art  of  rhyming.  A.  Mingana  states  (Connolly, 
'  Narsai,'  p.  xiii)  that  after  A.D.  1150  all  the  poetry 
had  this  characteristic  ;  and  Connolly  (p,  xxxviiif.) 


gives  from  Cardakhi  (see  in  Literature)  a  list  of 
9  or  10  writers  of  the  13th  cent,  who  wrote  in 
rhymed  verse.  Of  these  the  most  famous  were  the 
.Monophysite  Bar-hebraeus,  and  the  Nestoriau  Au- 
dishu'  (  Abhdisho,  Eliedjesus)  the  bil^liographer, 
Khilmls  (West  Syr.  Khaniis),  and  George  Warila. 
Prom  Wardil  ami  Khanils,  h3'mn-wiiters  of  great 
repute,  have  been  named  two  East  Syrian  service- 
books,  containing  'propers'  for  festivals,  etc., 
several  of  them  probably  having  been  written  bj' 
these  authors. 

These  later  writers  are  distinguished  by  an 
extremely  artificial  style,  and  by  a  profusion  of 
(4reek  words  and  strange  forms.  For  examples  of 
their  compositions  reference  may  l)e  made  to  the 
anthems  at  the  Blessing  of  the  Months,  sung  at 
Evening  Service  on  the  first  day  of  eveiy  month 
except  February  (A.  J.  Maclean,  Eu.H  Si/rian 
Daily  Offices,"  p.  230).  The  stanzas  attributed  to 
Mar  Abraham  of  Slukh  (Seleucia)  on  the  Tigris 
contain  the  following:  Ahiyfdi^nMK,  Ti'un  =  ^f6:', 
Aghristus  =  Augustus,  the  reigning  king,  and 
Tl'ulugh  =  ^eoXfJ7os,  tlie  reigning  patriarch  (the.se 
stanzas  rhyme  in  -td).  In  the  anthems  given  on 
p.  231  IF.  each  line  of  a  stanza  ends  in  -td,  -nci, 
-an,  -thd,  -rd,  -za,  -akh ;  while  the  last  four 
stanzas  are  non-rhyming.  The  authors  of  these 
rhyming  stanzas  are  of  the  13th  cent,  or  later.  A 
good  example  of  the  style  of  these  later  writers 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  highly  artihcial  prayers 
said  before  the  psalms  in  the  East  Syrian  i\Iorning 
Otiice  on  festivals,  composed  by  Mar  I^llya  (Elijah), 
Catholicos,  surnamed  Abukhallm  (J.  S.  Assemani, 
Bibl.  Orient.,  Rome,  1719-28,  III.  i.  289) ;  they  are 
given  in  an  English  translation  in  Conybeare- 
Maelean,  Pituale  Armenorum^^  Oxford,  1905,  pp. 
377-379.  They  are  taken  from  the  book  called 
Abukhallm  after  ElTj'a ;  they  abound  in  foreign 
words  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  quite 
unintelligible  to  the  Syrian.  The  famous  Audishu 
(see  above)  v.-as  a  great  composer  of  hymns  of  praise 
[tishbkhdthd)  and  antliems  (Payne  Smith,  Thes. 
Syr.  ii.  402S  ;  x\ssemani.  III.  i.  708),  but  his  style  is 
greatly  disfigured  by  its  artificiality. 

4.  Hymuody  in  the  present  service-books. — In 
what  follows  the  East  Syrian  service-books  are 
those  principallj'  dealt  with.  They  were  largely 
re-modelled  and  systematized  by  Ishuj-aw  III. 
(Isho'j'ahbh,  Je.sujabus,  lit.  'Jesus  gave'),  who  was 
the  Nestorian  Catholicos  from  A.D.  647  to  658. 
Till  his  time  there  was  no  .sj-stem  of  hymns,  and 
probably  ho  borrowed  ideas  from  the  IJyzantine 
churches  when  he  visited  Antioch  and  other  Greek 
cities.  He  revised  the  Khudhrd  (lit.  'Cycle'),  or 
book  of  '  propers '  throughout  the  year,  and  in- 
troduced mucli  hymnody  into  it.  For  some  account 
of  this  Catholicos  see  Thomas  of  Marga,  bk.  ii. 
§  11  ;  Budge  gives  some  of  his  Epistles  in  Syriac  in 
his  edition  of  Thomas  (ii.  132-147),  and  relates 
what  is  known  of  his  life  (i.  pp.  Ixxxiv-xcvii).  In 
addition  to  his  work  on  the  Khudhrd,  Ishuyaw  re- 
modelled the  baptismal  rite. 

The  hymns  in  the  East  Syrian  books  are  of 
dili'crent  kinds,  and  may  now  be  considered  in 
order. 

(a)  The  Hymn  of  j^raise,  Syr.  tishhukhtd  (pi. 
tishbkhdthd),  lit.  'praise.'  This  word,  which  is 
used  in  the  Peshitta  of  the  hymns  in  Ex  15',  Dt 
3J19. 30  gj-(._^  j^jj^  Qf  ^j,g  yong  of  Songs  [tishbkhath 
tishbkhdthd)  is  used  also  in  the  service-books,  botii 

1  In  this  article  the  more  common  names  are  given  in  their 
Western  form,  as  Geor?e,  Ephraim ;  others  are  criven  as 
prcnounced  by  the  East  Syrians,  with  the  exact  transliteration 
of  the  Syriac  added  if  necessary,  and  with  their  Westernized 
forms.  !n  the  iironunciation  au  =  o;  at  =  French  i  (usually); 
kh  and  fih  are  hard  and  soft  tfutturals ;  aw  final  is  halfway 
between  ow  (as  in  'cow')  and  no  ;  dh  and  Ih  represent  the  two 
sounds  of  th  in  English.  Consonants  in  words  derived  from  the 
Pa'el  conjugation,  etc.,  are  not  doubled  in  pronunciation. 

2  Hereafter  cited  as  EUDO.  3  Hereafter  cited  as  RA. 
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East  and  West  Syrian,  of  prose  hymns  like  the 
'Gloria  in  excelsis'  (called  by  the  West  Syrians 
the  '  hyniu  of  praise  of  tlie  night')  and  of  the  '  Song 
of  the  Three  Children '  (called  by  the  East  Syrians 
the  'hymn  of  praise  of  the  coniiumy  of  Ananias'). 
The  ordinary  'hymn  of  praise,'  however,  is  a 
metrical  composition  consisting  of  a  number  of 
stanzas  sung  alternately  by  the  two  choirs  (which 
are  called  resi)8ctively  '  tlie  former'  and  'the 
latter'),  and  usually  of  two  lines  each,  though 
occasionally  of  four  or  more.  Barely  these  hymns 
of  praise  are  acrostic,  beginning  with  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  (ESDO,  231,  233),  or  with  the  letters 
of  a  name,  as  Islul  Mshikha  ('Jesus  Christ')  or 
Shimsha-sahra  ('  sun  and  moon ')  or  the  like  {ESDO, 
167,  230). 

The  East  Syria,n  service-books  frequently  (but 
not  always)  ascribe  these  hymns  of  praise  to  de- 
finite authoi's.  The  foUoAving,  among  others,  are 
mentioned:  Ephraim  and  Narsai  (above,  §  i); 
Shimun  (Shim'on)  J3arsaba'e  (Simeon  Barsaboe), 
Catholicos  in  the  4th  cent.  ;  Awa  (Abha,  Abbas), 
Catholicos  in  the  6th  cent.  ;  Thomas  of  Ur-hai 
(Edessa),  contemporaiy  and  friend  of  Awa  ;  Bawai 
(Babhai,  Babaeus :  AV.  Syr.  Babai)  the  Great, 
Abbot  of  Mount  Izla  early  in  the  7th  cent,  (.see 
Budge,  op.  cit.  ii.  46),  Bawai  of  Nisibis  (8th  cent.  ; 
Budge,  ib.  ;  he  Avas  famous  for  his  beautiful  voice) ; 
George,  Monophysite  metropolitan  of  Nisibis  (7th 
cent.  ;  see  DCB  ii.  642,  Assemani,  III.  i.  458) ; 
'Abraham,  Doctor'  or  'Abraham  of  Izla,'  i.e. 
Abraham  of  Kashkar,  the  reviver  of  monasticism 
in  the  6th  cent.,  the  head  of  the  monastery  of 
Mount  Izla  near  Nisibis  (Budge,  ii.  37) ;  Abimelech 
(date?);  Abraham  of  Nithpar,  whose  life  was 
written  by  Saurishu  Rustam  (Sabhrisho  R5stam, 
Sabarjesus  Rostam),  a  disciple  of  Narsai  (Tliomas 
of  Marga,  bk.  i.  §  32,  bk.  ii.  §  17 ;  see  also  Budge, 
ii.  108  n.) ;  John  of  Beth  Raban  (6th  cent.),  founder 
of  a  monastery  in  Dasin,  a  district  on  the  Great 
Zab  south  of  the  modern  Quchanis,  the  seat  of  the 
present  Nestorian  Catholicos  Mar  Shimun  (Budge, 
ii.  67,  301  ;  DCB  iii.  405) ;  Saurishu,  Catholicos  c. 
A.D.  600;  Barsauma  (Barsumas)  of  Nisibis  (5th 
cent.) ;  Khnana  of  Kh'dhayaw  (Kh'dhayabh,  Adia- 
bene),  a  district  east  of  the  Tigris,  between  the 
two  Zabs  (Assemani,  III.  i.  81).  The  ascriptions 
are  in  some  cases  doubtful,  and  the  scribe  himself 
sometimes  hesitates,  and  gives  two  names  as  alter- 
natives. 

(b)  The  Madrdsha  (lit.  'commentary,'  Payne 
Smith,  Thcs.  Syr.  i.  956  ;  pi.  Madrdshd),  said  to  be 
a  'doctrinal  hymn.'  This  is  a  less  common  form 
of  hymn.  It  consists  of  an  antiphon  (unciyd)  and 
two  or  more  verses  (bat6  :  these  two  names  are  used 
by  the  West  Syrians  also).  The  antiphon  is  said 
first,  and  the  two  clioirs  then  sing  the  verses  in 
turn.  There  is  a  daily  Madrasha  at  Compline 
(which  is  uncommon  as  a  daily  service,  but  is  used, 
combined  with  Evensong,  on  saints'  days  and  in 
Lent ;  it  is,  however,  used  by  the  niore  religious  as 
a  private  devotion  ;  see  Maclean-Browne,  Catholicos 
of  the  East,  p.  234) ;  two  Madrash6  are  said  at  the 
Night  Service  on  Feasts  of  our  Lord  ;  one  is  said  on 
Sundays,  on  saints'  days,  and  on  week  days  in 
Lent.  A  Madrasha  is  sometimes  called  a  '  station  ' 
(Syr.  istatyund). 

(c)  The  Anthem  (unlthu,  pi.  'unydthd  ;  this  word 
sometimes  denotes  a  stanza  of  an  antlieni)  is  at 
once  the  most  cliaracteristic  and  the  most  common 
form  of  East  Syrian  hymnody.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  stanzas  ;  each  stanza  is  prefaced  by  a 
clause  from  the  Psalms  (occasionally  from  other 
books  of  the  Bible)  said  in  monotone ;  then  the 
metrical  stanza  is  sung  to  a  chant.  Tlie  Anthem 
usually  ends  witli  a  stanza  prefaced  by  'Glory  be 
to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  and  often  with  another  prefaced  by  '  For 


ever  and  ever,  Amen,'  sometimes  with  a  third 
prefaced  by  '  Let  all  the  people  say  Amen '  (Ps  106**). 
The  length  of  the  stanzas  varies  greatly  ;  but  they 
are  usually  short,  consisting  of  2,  4,  or  0  lines  ;  the 
lines  are  often  of  4  feet  (spondees  or  dactyls),  some- 
times of  3 J  or  of  5  feet  or  more.  Under  the  heading 
of  the  'Gloria'  and  of  'Let  all  the  people'  there 
are  frequently  grouped  several  stanzas,  and  these 
are  sometimes  elaborate  and  probably  late  com- 
positions ;  they  often  commemorate  the  East 
Syrian  martyrs  and  other  worthies  (see,  e.g.,  ESDO, 
134  ff.,  where  several  other  groups  of  stanzas  are 
added  after  the  '  Gloria'). 

As  this  form  of  hymnody  is  unknown  in  tlie 
West,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  specimen,  taken 
from  the  Ferial  Evening  Service  of  First  Tuesday 
[ESDO,  24) : 

Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Ps  1248).  Onr  help  is 
from  God  :  who  bj'  niea:is  of  His  mercies  chasMseth  us  nil :  for 
He  is  the  giver  of  our  life  :  The  hope  of  the  salvation  of  our 
souls  shall  never  more  be  cut  off  :  but  let  us  cry  and  say  :  Keep 
us,  O  my  Lord,  in  thy  compassion  and  have  mercy  upon  us. 

And  our  helper  in  iiines  of  trouble  (Ps  46i).  Our  help,  etc. 
(repeat). 

Glory  he  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
O  Christ,  who  didst  reconcile  at  thy  coming  all  crcaLion  with 
Him  who  sent  thee  :  pity  thy  Churcli  saved  by  thy  blood  :  and 
bring  to  an  end  within  it  strifeful  divisions  :  which  allow  the 
devil  to  enter  :  to  the  wonderful  dispensation  of  thy  manhood  : 
and  raise  up  in  it  priests  to  preach  the  sound  faith. 

In  the  Anthems  some  of  the  stanzas  inserted 
before  the  'Gloria  Patri'  are  often  called  'Of 
prayer'  (see,  e.g.,  ESDO,  145,  195)  ;  but  the  mean- 
ing of  this  lieading  is  not  clear.  Some  are  '  occa- 
sional '  stanzas,  as  '  for  a  journey '  or  '  for  rain ' 
(p.  149).  The  Anthems  at  the  Night  Service, 
especially  on  Festivals  of  our  Lord,  are  extremely 
long  ;  the  translation  of  those  appointed  for  the 
Epiphany  takes  84  octavo  pages  of  small  print 
in  BA  ;  but  the  daily  Anthems  are  only  of  from 
3  to  6  stanzas.  The  '  Martyrs'  Anthems'  in  praise 
of  the  heroes  of  the  past,  which  are  simg  twice 
daily  on  ferias  except  in  Lent  (according  to  the 
rubric,  they  are  appointed  for  Sundays  also),  are 
somewhat  longer.  They  are  a  great  feature  of  the 
services.  Tlie  martyrs  are  called  architects,  the 
beams  of  a  building,  combatants  [dghilnlsU,  ayus- 
vLffTal),  merchants  buying  the  pearl,  precious  stones, 
etc.  In  almoft  every  one  of  these  Martyrs'  An- 
thems the  following  are  mentioned  :  St.  George, 
the  famous  martyr  under  Diocletian  {DCB  ii.  645  f . ) ; 
St.  Cyriac,  the  boy-martyr  in  the  same  persecution, 
and  Julitta,  his  mother  (T.  Ruinart,  Acta  Sinccra 
Martyrum^,  Amsterdam,  1713,  p.  477) ;  St.  Pithyun, 
'  who  opposed  the  magi '  and  was  martyred  by 
Adhur-prazd'gard  (for  a  detailed  account  see  the 
anthem  in  ESDO,  139)  ;  St.  Sergius,  martyr  in 
Syria  under  Maximian  or  Maximin  {DCB  iv.  616  : 
sometimes  his  comp.anion,  St.  Bacchus,  is  men- 
tioned, for  whom  see  DCB  i.  236) ;  and  the  sons 
of  Shmuni  (the  seven  martyrs  of  2  Mac  7),  and 
Eli'azar  (Eleazar)  their  teacher  (4  Mac  5fF.) :  their 
names  are  given  {ESDO  111)  as  Gadai,  Maqwai 
(Maqbhai,  Maccabajus),  Tarsal,  Khyurfm  (Kiii- 
bhron,  Hebron),  Khyusiln  (Khibhson),  Bakus 
(Bacchus),  Yunadaw  (Yonadabh,  Jonadab).  [In 
the  Latin  paraphrase  of  4  Mac  8ff.,  publisb.ed  by 
Erasmus  (the  Jiulc  of  Bcason),  the  names  are  given 
as  Maccaba3us,  Aber,  Machar,  Judas,  Achas,  Areth, 
Jacob  ;  and  the  mother's  name  is  Salamona  (W.  R. 
Churton,  Uncanonical  and  Apocryphal  Scriptures, 
London,  1884,  p.  579 If.).] 

Anthems  are  used  at  each  of  the  four  daily 
services  (Evening,  Night,  Morning,  and  Compline 
— for  the  last,  see  above,  {b))  and  also  in  the 
Eucharistic  Liturgy,  in  the  baptismal  service, 
and  in  large  numbers  in  the  occasional  offices  such 
as  marriages  and  funerals.  Many  of  the  anthems 
at  the  burial  of  the  dead  are  of  great  beauty,  and 
are  highly  dramatic.     Those  used  at  the  Eucharist 
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are:  the  'Anthem  of  the  Sanctuary,'  sung  after 
the  psalinudy  at  the  beginning  of  the  service  ;  tlie 
'Anthem  of  the  Gospel,'  sung  after  the  Gof,pel  is 
read;  the  'Anthem  of  the  Mysteries,'  sung  after 
an  unnamed  and  fixed  olFertorj'  anthem;  an 
Anthem  at  tlie  Fraction;  and  the  '[Antliem]  of 
the  Bema,'  sung  by  the  choir  in  tlie  nave  during 
the  communion  of  tlie  people,  which  is  unlike 
other  anthems,  aiid  more  nearly  resembles  a  Ma- 
drasha,  consisting  of  an  antiphon  and  verses  (for 
that  sung  on  Ascension  Day  see  F.  E.  Brightman, 
Liturgicfi  Eastern  and  Western,'^  Oxford,  1S90,  i. 
29S  ;  for  that  sung  cm  the  P]piphany  see  liA,  38S). 

While  'Anthems'  are  most  highly  developed  in 
the  East  .Syrian  books,  somewhat  similar  com- 
positions are  found  in  Greek  (see  LEW,  354,  where 
three  parts  of  a  prayer  are  '  farsed '  with  the 
clauses  of  the  'Gloria  Patri';  the  prayer,  how- 
ever, is  not  metrical).  Much  nearer  to  the  I'^ast 
Syrian  anthem  is  the  West  Syrian  sedro  (E.  Syr. 
sidrd,  lit.  'order'),  though  it  is  not  so  highly 
developed  (for  specimens  see  LEW,  71,  74,  80, 
108).  The  sedro  begins  with  a  prumwn,  or  anti- 
phon {Trpooi/j.iou),  and  this  is  followed  by  stanzas. 
The  psalm-clauses,  however,  have  in  some  cases 
drop])ed  out ;  the  best  example  is  that  on  p.  108, 
wliich  retains  not  only  the  clauses  of  t!ie  '  Gloria,' 
but  also  I's  '36^^.  Payne  Smith  (Thes.  Si/r.  ii.  2534) 
says  that  a  sedro  is  so  called  because  it  is  arranged 
in  order,  and  often  is  acrostic,  or  rhymes. 

The  authorship  of  the  Anthems  is  seldom  men- 
tioned in  the  East  Syrian  service-books,  but  the 
Martyrs'  Anthems  are  said  in  some  MSS  of  the 
QdJulni-u-wdthar  (lit.  '  Before  and  After ') — the 
book  of  the  daily  offices  less  the  'propers'  of  the 
season,  etc.,  named  after  the  two  choirs  who  sing 
the  services — to  have  all  been  composed  by  Mar 
Marutha  (Maruthas),  metropolitan  of  Miparqat 
(Maiplieracti),  a  city  on  the  Tigris  between  Mosul 
and  Baghdad,  otherwise  known  as  Takrit  (Tagrit) 
or  Martyropolis.  INIarutha  became  metro])olitan 
A.D.  040,  or,  as  some  say,  A.D.  624;  for  his  life, 
by  his  successor,  Mar  Dinkha,  see  Patrologia 
Orlentalis,  iii.  1  (ed.  F.  Nau,  Paris,  1912).  G.  T. 
Stokes,  in  DCB  iii.  859,  appears  to  confuse  bim 
witli  one  or  two  earlier  namesakes.  The  Sunday 
Martyrs'  Anthems  difler  in  style  from  the  week- 
day ones,  and  seem  to  be  of  a  later  date  {ESDO, 
173).  A  few  names  of  authors  are  given  in  the 
service-books  to  particular  parts  of  other  Anthems, 
especially  to  certain  long  and  elaborate  groups  of 
stanzas  added,  in  some  cases,  at  the  end.  In  the 
MSS  translated  in  ESDO  and  RA  these  are: 
Khakim  of  Beth  Qasha  (lit.  '  house  of  the  pres- 
Jayter'),  Shimsha  Saidnaya,  Audishii  the  biblio- 
grapher (IStli  cent.  ;  see  above),  Shimun,  metro- 
politan of  Amidh  (Diarbekr),  Abraham  of  Slfikh 
(Seleucia  on  the  Tigris),  and  Gabriel.  Tlie  Anthem 
of  the  last-named  is  dated  in  the  MSS  '  1910  of  the 
Greeks,'  i.e.  A.D,  1599  {ESDO,  231).  It  would  seem 
that,  when  an  author's  name  is  given  to  an  Anthem, 
the  composition  is  comparatively  late.  Some  of 
the  Anthems  in  EA  are  said  in  the  ISISS  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Wardd  (above,  §3),  and  the 
Gaza  (lit.  'treasury'),  a  large  volume  containing 
propers  for  Festivals  of  our  Lord,  etc. 

(d)  The  Turgdmd  (lit.  '  interpretation ')  is  an 
expository  hymn  sung  in  the  Liturgy.  An  in- 
variable turgamd  is  sung  before  the  Epistle 
('Apostle,'  i.e.  St.  Paul),  and  a  variable  one  before 
the  Gospel  [LEW,  257,  259). 

(e)  The  Canon  (Syr.  ^-a/mna- /fai'ai;')  is  a  hymn, 
metrical  or  non- metrical,  consisting  of  verses 
'  farsed '  with  a  psalm  or  other  composition  (for 
other  meanings  of  this  word  see  ESDO,  292) ;  it  is 
another  great  feature  of  the  East  Syrian  services. 
A  conspicuous  example  is  the  Canon  '  Terrible  art 

1  Hereafter  cited  as  LEW, 


thou,'  sung  on  Feasts  of  our  Lord  (LEW,  297), 
which  runs  thus : 

'Terrible  ait  Ihou,  O  God  most  hi-fh,  out  of  thine  holy  plaT, 
world  without  end.  Blessed  be  tlie  plory  of  the  l.ord  from  Hia 
))larf,' 

ami  is  sung  between  several  clauses  proper  to  the 
particular  festival.  A  very  elaborate  Canon  occurs 
in  the  Third  Motwa  (Mautbhd,  a  series  of  anthems 
sung  sitting,  Gr.  Kddi<rixa)  at  the  Night  Service  on 
Epiphany  {liA ,  365).  Tlie  stanzas  farse  the  clauses 
of  Dt  32-"'"^^,  and  are  remarkable  as  including  four 
unique  verses  in  an  old  Persian  dialect,  in  metre 
of  lines  of  8  .syllaljles.  1).  S.  Margoliouth  judges 
them  to  belong  to  a  dialect  of  Christians  in  Persia 
before  the  Muiiammadan  Conquest  {JJiAS,  Oct. 
1903,  and  liA,  'Mil  n.).  Another  instance  of  a 
Canon  is  the  Lukhu  indrd  (lit.  '  Thee,  Lord '),  named 
from  its  first  words,  and  sung  at  almost  all  the 
services  : 

'  Thee,  Lord  of  all,  we  confess :  thee,  Jesus  Christ,  we  glorify  : 
for  thou  art  the  Quickener  of  our  bodies,  and  thou  art  the 
Saviour  of  our  souls.' 

This  is  used  as  a  farsing  of  a  psalm-clanse  with 
•Gloria  Patri'  (see  ESDO,  3,  104,  etc.;  LEW,  249). 
Yet  another  instance  is  the  'Holy  God,  Holy 
Mighty,  Holy  Immortal,  have  mercy  upon  us,' 
which  is  farsed  witli  the  '  Gloria  Patri '  (ESDO, 
10;  LEW,  250).  These  two  composition.?,  how- 
ever, are  not  called  '  Canons'  in  the  service-books. 
It  maybe  added  that  '  farsing  '  is  a  favourite  prac- 
tice of  the  East  Syrians ;  the  psalms,  and  even 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  are  farsed  (for  the  last  sec 
LEW,  252;  ESDO,  If.). 

Literature. — As  the  subject  is  so  little  known,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  name  certain  East  Syrian  service-books  where 
specimens  of  the  hj'mns  described  above  may  be  found.  The 
following  two  strvice-books,  published  in  Syriac  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  Mission  in  London  and  at  Urmi  in 
Persia,  may  be  mentioned  out  of  several  similar  works  :  f'akhsn 
(lit.  'Order,'  rafts),  the  Missal  (1890);  Qdhum-u-tcathdr,  the 
book  of  daily  ottices  (1S9'2),  for  which  see  above,  4  (c).  These 
contain  the  ser'ices  as  used  by  the  Nestorians.  "The  services 
as  modified  for  the  'Uniat  Chaldmans'  may  be  seen  in  the 
Dreviariviii  Chaldaicum,  Paris,  188C.  For  Enp-.  tr.  of  the 
services  see  A.  J.  Maclean,  East  Syrian  Daily  Offices, 
London,  1S94 ;  F.  C.  Conybeare  and  A.  J.  Maclean,  JUtvale 
Armenorum  and  the  East  Syrian  Epiphany  Jiiti's,  Oxford, 
1905  ;  F.  E.  Brig:htman,  Liturgies  Ea^lci-n  and  Western,  i. 
do.  18G6  (contains  one  Liturgy,  with  the  'propers'  for  the 
Ascension);  Liturgy  0/  Adai  and  ilari,  London,  1803  (con- 
tains three  Litur<;its  and  the  baptismal  service). 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  art., 
reference  may  be  made  to  Gabriel  Cardakhi,  Liber  2'hesaiiri 
de  Arte  Poetica  Syronnn,  Kome,  18"r>(an  anthology  of  poems 
of  difi'erent  dates) ;  G.  Bickell,  S.  Ephraemi  Si/r'i  Cann  na 
Nisihena,  Ijeipzig,  1SC6  ;  J.  Julian,  Dictionary  of  Uymnology'i, 
London,  1U07,  art.  'Syriac  llymnody.'  A  few  Syriac  hymns 
have  been  rendered  in  Enjjlish  verse  by  R.  M.  Moorsom 
Renderings  of  Church  Hymns,  London,  1901,  and  by  others. 

A.  J.  Maclean. 
HYMNS  (Ethiopic  Christian). — Hymns  enter 
largely  into  the  services  of  the  Abyssinian  Church, 
and  in  catalogues  of  Ethiopic  MSS  the  names  of 
certain  hymn  -  books  are  usually  found,  viz.  the 
Degwa,  the  Egziabher  nages  ('The  Lord  is  king'), 
the  Me'rdf  ('Chapter'),  and  the  MawdshCet  ('Be- 
sponses').  Like  other  hymns,  they  are  dedicated 
to  particular  persons,  and  intended  for  special 
occasions ;  a  complete  hymn-book  is  one  which 
contains  hymns  for  every  solemnity  in  the  year. 
A  spefiimon  of  a  Piesponse  or  Antiphon  is  given 
by  A.  DiUmann  in  his  Chrcstomathia  JEthiopica 
(Leijizig,  1S6G,  §  lU)  ;  it  consists  mainly  of  Scrip- 
ture texts,  chanted  by  the  minister,  and  partly 
repeated  by  the  choir ;  their  response  is  called 
Melt  an.  Although  it  bears  the  title  Wdzem 
('Hymn'),  which  resembles  the  Arabic  icazn 
('metre'),  it  bears  no  trace  of  rhythm  or  rhj-me. 
Other  hymns  exhibit  rhyme  similar  to  that  used 
in  Arabic  versili cation ;  i.e.  a  series  of  lines  all 
terminate  in  the  same  consonant  or  consonant  and 
vowel  :  but,  whereas  in  Arabic  this  rhyme  per- 
vades the  poem,  in  Ethiopic  it  pervades  the  strophe, 
which  is  ordinarily  of  five  lines  (see  examples  in 
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E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
London,  1900)  ;  sometimes,  hoAvever,  ib  is  only  ot 
three.  The  lines  of  a  strophe  do  not  appear  to 
correspond  exactly  in  other  respects,  and  at  times 
vary  consideral.ly  in  length  and  sequence  ot  syl- 
lables. The  chaiiting  is  of  three  styles  :  Geez  (or 
Zema),  'Ezd,  and  Ararai,  said  to  be  suited  re- 
spectively to  holy  days,  fasts,  and  feasts  ;  of  these 
names  the  second  appears  to  be  identical  with  tlie 
Arabic  Ghazal,  '  love  songs,'  but  the  others  are 
obscure.  The  Degiva  is  supposed  to  be  the  com- 
position of  one  Yared  of  the  8th  cent. ;  but  this 
ascription  is  probably  valueless.  The  matter  con- 
tained in  these  hymns  does  not  differ  from  the  con- 
tents of  analogous  compositions  in  other  branches 
of  Christianity. 

Literature.— Catalogues  of  Ethiopic  MSS,  especially  A. 
Dillmann,  Cat.  codd.  MSS  cethiop.  DiblMheccs  Bodlciana, 
O.xford,  1848;  W.  Wright,  Cat.  of  the  Ethiop.  MSS  la  the 
Brit.  Mus.,  London,  1877;  H.  Zotenberg,  Cat.  dea  MSS 
orient,  de  la  bibliothique  nat.  iii.,  Paris,  1877. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 
HYMNS  (Latin  Christian).— L  EARLY  CHRIS- 
TIAN BY3[NS.  —  The  language  of  the  Western 
liturgies  was  originally  Greek,  not  Latin,  and  the 
numerous  C4reek  expressions  in  the  pre.sent  Roman 
liturgy  remind  us  of  this  original  dependence. 
Greek,  moreover,  was  the  written  language  of  the 
early  Fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers  till  Ter- 
tullian,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  no 
original  and  independent  Latin  hymns  were  com- 
posed before  the  4th  cent,  after  Christ. 

Isidore  of  Seville  designates  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
as  the  lirst  hymn-composer  of  the  Latin-speakiir^' 
VVest,^  and,  according  to  Jerome,*  he  composed  a 
whole  book  of  hymns,  but  had  apparently  no  de- 
cisive success. 2  The  reason  of  his  failure  was  that 
he  made  no  attempt  to  condescend  to  the  unculti- 
vated Gallic  populace,  but  tried  to  raise  them  to 
his  own  level. 

Regarding  the  hymns  of  Hilary  there  was  no 
certain   information    until    quite    recently.      The 
Liber  hymnorum  of  which  Jerome  spoke  was  lost, 
and  the  other  compositions  which  circulated  under 
his  name  in  anthologies  and  literary  histories  either 
could  not  be  proved  authentic  or  Avere  associated 
with  his  name  only  through  an  error  which  has 
found  its  way  from  Daniel's  Thesaurus  hymnologicus 
into  countless  works.*    In  1884,  G.  F.  Gamurrini 
discovered  fragments  of  the  missing  Liber  hymn- 
orum in   the  public  library  of  Arezzo,  and  pub- 
lished them  in  1887  in  the  Bibliotcca  deW  academia 
storico-giuridica,  vol.  iv.,  under  the  title,  '  S.  Hilarii 
Tractatus  de   Mysteriis    et   Hymni  et   S.    Silvias 
Aquitante    Pcrigriuatio   ad  loca  sancta.'      Unfor- 
tunately, the  hymn-book  is  in  a  mutilated  condi- 
tion ;  it  contains  only  three  hymns,  which  are  all 
incomplete,  two  being  defective  at  the  beginning, 
and  one  at  the  end  ;    two  of  them  are  acrostics, 
or  alphabet-hymns.     In  spite  of  this  mutilation, 
the   hymns  are  of  priceless  value  to  us,  for  they 
lielp  us  to  estimate  the  oldest  Latin  hymns,  and 
tlie  poetical  attempts  of  the  great  Gallic  Church 
Father.     Their  contents — especially  those  of  the 
lirst  hymn,  which  deals  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son — are 
not  very  clear,  and   have  no   popular   character- 
istic.     They  are  metrical  in  form,  but  show  no 
artistic  taste  ;  and  great  liberties  have  been  taken 
with  the  metre.  ^ 

Although  Hilary  was  the  lirst  Western  writer  to 
compose  hymns  in  Latin,  Ambrose  may  be  rightly 
called  the  Father  of  Latin  hymn-composition,  and, 
indirectly,  of   all  Church   hymnody  and   popular 

1  de  Eccl.  off.  i.  6.  "  De  Vir.  illust.  lUO. 

i*  Cum.  in  Gal.  ii. ,  pref . 
•»  Of.  Analccta  hymnica,  xxvii.  [1897]  49  t. 
5  For  other  questions  connected  with  Hilary's  hymns  see  the 
detailed  account  in  Anal.  hymn.  \.  [1907]  3f. 


song.i  There  is  far  more  evidence  of  the  activity 
of  Ambrose  as  a  hymn-writer  than  in  the  case  of 
Hilary.  Many  testimonies  from  Christian  anti- 
quity, among  which  his  own  takes  the  first  rank, 
assure  us  of"  his  poetical  activity  as  well  as  of  his 
striking  success.*  Augustine,  his  younger  contem- 
porary, has  preserved  quotations  from  the  hymns 
of  Ambrose ;  we  have  his  good  authority  for  four 
of  them,  viz.  '  i-Eterne  rerum  conditor,'  '  Deus, 
creator  omnium,'  'Jam  surgit  bora  tertia,'  and 
'  Intende  qui  regis  Israel.'  If,  by  means  of  these 
four  hymns,  which  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  we 
examine  the  characteristics  of  Ambrose's  style  of 
thought  and  poetical  expression  in  language  and 
metre,  Ave  may  be  oble  to  prove  his  authorship  of  a 
series  of  other  hymns  in  the  collection  of  the  Church 
of  Milan.* 

The  first  fact  that  strikes  us  in  connexion  with 
the  success  of  Ambrose  is  that  his  influence  as  a 
hynm-Avriter  Avas  as  strong  as  it  Avas  lasting.  Both 
Augustine  and  Ambrose  himself  describe  the  in- 
spiriting and  even  fascinating  efiect  Avhich  these 
hymns  exercised  Avhen  they  lirst  appeared.  They 
Avere  songs  for  the  people  and  the  congregation  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  being  thoroughly 
popular  in  contents,  form,  and  melody.  Of  course, 
the  population  of  an  imperial  seat  of  residence  like 
Milan  stood  at  a  higher  level  of  culture  than  the 
people  of  a  Gallic  provincial  toAvn  like  the  Poitiers 
of  Hilary,  and  those  who  could  follow  the  sermons 
of  Ambrose  Avith  intelligence  and  affection  Avould 
also  appreciate  his  hymns,  and  sing  them  with 
enthusiasm. 

Tlie  hymns  of  Ambrose  spread  rapidly  over  the 
West,  and  became  popular  everyAvhere.  The 
ancient  Latin  hymns  Avere  also  folk-songs,  and 
they  continued  to  be  so  as  long  as  Latin  remained 
a  living  tongue.  When  it  became  a  dead  language 
of  liturgy,  the  sphere  of  iniluence  of  these  hymns 
naturally  became  narroAved  ;  instead  of  being  the 
property  of  a  Avliole  people,  they  became,  as  poetry 
of  the  Church  and  cloister,  the  possession  of  a 
privileged  class.  But,  later  on,  a  popular  form  of 
poetry  was  evolved  from  this  poetry,  Avhich  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and  even  flourish  luxuriantly,  in  a 
dead  language— an  evolution  Avhich  took  place  not 
in  one,  but  in  many  languages  ;  and  thus  Ave  have 
the  surprising  phenomenon  of  a  popular  form  of 
composition  passing  through  an  artistic  stage  to 
return  again  to  the  popular  level.  In  this  sense, 
also,  Ambrose  is  the  father  of  our  popular  ecclesi- 
astical hymns  ;  even  to-day  some  of  his  poems  and 
melodies  are  sung  by  the  people.  It  is  impossible 
noAv  to  discover  the  stages  through  Avhicli  the 
popular  hymn  of  Ambrose  passed  in  its  develop- 
ment into  the  clerical  and  monastic  hymn  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  the  time  Avhen  the  transformation 
Avas  completed.  The  Avant  of  liturgical  records, 
and  especially  of  MS  hymns,  reduces  us  almost 
entirely  to  tlie  expedient  of  combining  fragments 

an  untrustAvorthy  method  Avhen  the  data  are  so 

scanty  and  uncertain.  With  the  exception  of  a 
fcAv  MSS,  such  as  Vaticnnns  Reg.  11  and  the  Anti- 
phonary  of  Bangor  (ed.  F.  E.  Warren,  London, 
1893-95),  Avhich,  however,  belong  to  quite  a  differ- 
ent environment  and  a  different  kind  of  composi- 
tion, Ave  have  hardly  any  hymn-collections  beforo 
the  10th  century.     In  all  of  them  the  transforma- 


1  See  G.  M.  Dreves,  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  '  der  Vater  des 
Kirchengesariries,'  Freiburg  im  Br.,  1893. 

2  lb.  pp.  4,  28.  ,       .         „  „      . 

3  This  is  the  aira  ot  Drevea's  Aurehm  Amorosnis.  Following 
the  example  of  L.  Biraghi  {Inni  sinceri  e  canni  di  S.  Amhrorfio, 
Milan  1S6-2),  he  proves  fourteen  hymns  to  be  undoubtedly 
authentic,  and  four  others  to  be  probably  composed  by  Ambrose 
(see  A  ur.  A  mb.,  pp.  1-27-140,  and  Anal.  hymn.  1. 11-21).  DreveH 
i<<  also  the  first  to  attempt  to  ascertain  by  the  same  critical 
mctliod  the  melodies  which  we  arc  justified  in  regarding  as 
ori<nnating  from  Ambrose  (Avr.  Amb.  p.  129 ff.).  His  state- 
ments on  both  points  have  not  been  contradicted  or  disproved. 
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tion  is  complete ;  and  tley  also  sliow  anotlier 
change  —  the  liynin  governeil  hy  quantity  and 
metre  has  evolvoil  one  governed  by  rules  of  accent. 
The  single  certain  fact  in  tlii«  long  period  we  de- 
rive from  the  monastic  rules  of  Benedict,  and  (jf 
Aurelian  and  Ciesarius  of  Aries,  ^vhich  show  us  a 
small  imniber  of  hymns  as  existent  in  the  6th  cent., 
and  the  Latin  hymn  almost  completely  transformed 
into  the  monastic  hymn.' 

Contemporary  with  Ambrose,  although  his 
hymns  appeared  later,  Prudentius*  introduced  a 
new  kind  of  religious  jioetry  ;  tlie  non-liturgical 
hymn  appeared  and  developed  alongside  of  the 
liturgical  ;  to  the  poetry  expressing  ollicial  and 
puiilic  congregational  devotion  was  added  the 
poetry  of  jjcrsonal  and  domestic  edification. 

Besides  his  greater  works  (he  wrote  in  all  over 
ten  thousand  vctrses),  which  are  mostly  didactic 
aiid  polemic,  Aurclius  Prudentius  Clemens  com- 
])osea  two  woiks  of  mixed  lyric  and  epic  content, 
the  Cathcnierinon  and  Peristcphdnon,  which  have 
given  his  name  a  leading  place  in  the  history  of 
hymnology.  The  lirst  is  a  collection  of  hymns  for 
the  ditlcrcnt  ho\irs  of  prayer  in  the  day  and  the 
festivals  of  the  year  ;  the  second  consists  of  <a  series 
of  poetical  narratives  celebrating  the  suli'erings, 
conllicts,  antl  victories  of  various  martyrs,  especi- 
ally those  belonging  to  Spain.  These  compositions 
belong  to  epic  rather  than  to  hymnic  verse,  but 
some  of  them  were  ado2)ted  into  popular  use  as 
hymns. 

Prudentius  i)resents  a  striking  contrast  to  his 
immediate  predi^cessor  Ambro.se,  writing  as  he  did 
from  an  entirely  dillereut  point  of  view,  and  only 
for  private  reading.  Among  the  early  Christian 
hynni-writers,  Ambrose  uiay  be  called  the  Classic 
and  Prudentius  the  Bomautic.  While  Ambrose 
everywhere  betrays  tlie  genuine  Boman  charac- 
ter, with  its  sustained  dignity  and  strenuous  self- 
control,  in  the  poems  of  the  hot-blooded  Spaniard 
there  is  a  sparkle  and  glow,  a  thrill  and  entliusiasm 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Bonum  poets.  The  con- 
trast between  the  liturgist  and  the  poet  is  also 
obvious  in  the  external  form  chosen  by  the  two 
writers.  While  the  hymns  of  Ambrose  invariably 
consist  of  eight  stanzas — a  number  which  remained 
the  rule  till  far  into  the  Middle  Ages — tliose  of 
Prudentius  are  much  longer.  All  the  li^'mns  of 
Ambrose  are  composed  in  the  iambic  dimeter — a 
metre  whose  simplicity  was  specially  adapted  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  congregational  singing, 
and  in  which  the  majority  of  Latin  hymns  have 
been  composed  down  to  the  present  day  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Prudentius  takes  pleasure  in  imitat- 
ing and,  if  possible,  surpassing,  the  rich  variety  of 
uietres  in  Horace ;  so  that,  even  in  poetical  form, 
self-limitation  marks  the  one,  and  self -expansion 
the  other,  of  the  two  protagonists  of  ancient 
Christian  poetry. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  both  writers  on  the 
hymn-composition  which  they  originated,  we  may 
say  that  Ambrose  has  exercised  a  more  powerful 
influence  on  the  form,  and  Prudentius  on  the 
subject-matter,  of  sacred  poetry,  and  that  in  later 
hymnody  the  one  acted  more  as  a  restraint,  and 
the  other  as  a  stimulus  ;  the  influence  of  Ambrose 
has  been  the  more  permanent,  and  that  of  Pru- 
dentius the  more  extensive,  as  he  did  not  confine 
himself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  liturgical  hymn- 
composition.  Further,  the  influence  of  Prudentius 
on  posterity  was  as  great  as  that  of  a  conspicuous 
poet  has  ever  been,  because,  like  the  poets  of  clas- 
sical antiquity  generally,  he  became  the  common 
property  of  all  nations  who  shared  the  intellectual 
wealth  bequeathed  by  ancient  Bome. 

1  Of.  C.  Blume,  Der  Cursui  Sancli  Bencdicti  A'ursini,  Leipzig, 
1908. 
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In  comparison  with  these  two  masters  of  ancient 
Christian  hymnody,  the  other  Christian  hymn- 
writers  belonging  to  this  period  fall  into  the  back- 
ground. We  po.ssess  nuhierous  inscrii)tional  poems 
of  Pope  Damasus  (t  384),  wliicii  are  dLstinguished 
by  elegance  of  expression  and  artistic  polish.'  The 
liymns  attributed  to  him,  however  (one  in  praise  of 
Agatha,  and  a  hymn  commemorating  St.  Andrew, 
which  has  long  been  in  liturgical  use),  apparently 
do  not  belong  to  him  ;  the  former  is  probably  of 
iMozarabic,  and  the  latter  of  Gallo-Fraukish,  origin. 
Augustine  (t  430)  also  touches  the  province  of 
h^'miKjh^gy  in  so  far  as  he  composed  a  'rhythm' 
against  the  sect  of  the  Donatisls,  each  strophe 
beginning  in  alphabetical  order  from  a  to  v.  He 
himself  calls  it  '  Psalm  us  contra  partem  Donati : 
liber  unus.'  -  It  was  intended  for  popular  singing, 
in  order  to  make  the  common  people  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  distinctive  teaching  of  the  two 
parties,  and  had  a  refrain  {hypopsuluui).  Although 
the  form  is  lyrical,  the  contents  are  so  pronouncedly 
didactic  that  the  poem  can  hardly  be  counted  among 
sacred  lyrics  ;  but  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  liistory  of  rhythnnc  Latin  poetry  becau.se 
of  its  indisputable  authenticity.  Pontius  Meropius 
Anicius  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania 
(t  431),  composed  a  whole  'book  of  hymns.'"' 
Either  this  refers  to  the  Curmina  Nutalitia  on  St. 
Felix  or  the  book  has  been  lost.  Among  the  ex- 
tant poems  of  Paulinus,  all  that  can  be  called 
hymns  are  the  'Prayer'  (Carm.  iv.)  and  three 
paraphrases  of  Ps  7-9.'*  Caelius  Sedulius,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  5ih  cent.,  has 
left  two  poems  besides  his  great '  Carmen  Paschale.' 
These  he  himself  intended  to  be  hymns,  although 
the  lirst  is  really  a  combination  of  didactic  and 
lyrical  poetry;  and  the  second,  the  famous  'A 
solis  ortus  cardine,'  is  a  poem  in  iambic  dimeters, 
the  initial  letters  of  whose  stro]»hes  form  an  acros- 
tic. This  hymn  was  used  in  the  Mozarabic 
liturgy,  where  it  %\as  divided  into  six  sections  for 
the  Festivals  of  the  Annunciation,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  Birth  of  Christ,  the  Epijjhany,  Inno- 
cents' Day,  the  Feast  of  Lazarus,  and  JNIaundy 
Thursday ;  it  is  also  used  in  the  Roman  liturgy, 
but  in  a  condensed  form.  Some  verses  from  the 
'  Carmen  Paschale '  have  a  place  in  the  Boman 
missal,  iu  the  Introit  of  the  votive  Mass  of  the 
Virgin."  Pope  Gelasius  (t  496)  also  compo-sed 
hymns  in  the  manner  of  Ambrose.*  Unfortun- 
ately his  hymnary  is  lost,  and  we  cannot  authen- 
ticate any  single  hj'inn  as  his  literary  property. 

II.  Merovingian  //yj/iVS.  —  Between  early 
Christian  and  mediaival  hymn-composition  there 
are  two  transitional  periods — the  time  of  the 
Merovingians,  which  shows  a  further  develop- 
ment from  metre  to  rhythm,  and  the  Carlovingdan 
period,  which  is  a  time  of  artistic  renai-ssance,  and 
which  also  inaugurates  a  completely  new  epoch. 
Ennodius,  bishop  of  Pavia  (1521),  like  Gelasius, 
belongs  in  time  to  the  Merovingian  period,  .although 
in  his  whole  character  and  tone  of  thought  he  is  a 
product  of  the  former  early  Christian  age.  We 
possess  a  com)[)lcte  hymnary  written  by  hiju  con- 
taining twelve  hymns,  most  of  which  have  sur- 
vived only  in  a  single  lirussels  MS.''  Ennodius 
was  obviously  roused  to  poetical  activity  by  the 
example  of  Ambrose,  and  at  any  rate  wrote  his 
hymns  as  archdeacon  of  Milan  for  the  use  of  the 
Church  there.  His  hymns,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eighth,  are  in  the  same  measure  as  tliose  of 
Ambrose.      He  always   divides   them   into    eight 

1  PL  >;iii.  375  ff.  ;  ed.  M.  Ihin,  Antholog.  Lat.  suppleinenta,  i. 
[Leipzig,  189.'iJ. 

-  Hetract.  i.  20.  ^'  Gfcii!i.i(lius,  de  Script,  eccl.  48. 

•»  Anal.  hymn.  \.  47 ff.  ;  PA  Ixi.  439 f.,  149-452. 

^  lb.  \.  53  £f.  The  poems  of  Sedulius  are  to  be  found  most 
conveniently  in  PL  xix.  549  ff. 

•>  Cicnnadius,  94.  "  PL  L\iii.  320-334. 
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stanzas,  and  chooses  only  subjects  that  had  not 
alreadj^  been  treated  in  verse  by  Ambrose.  The 
Church  of  Milan,  however,  did  not  respond  to  his 
desire  ;  his  hymns  were  not  adopted  in  her  liturgy, 
and  only  three  of  them  can  be  traced  in  other 
liturgies.  Ennodius  is  one  of  the  poets  on  whom, 
as  a  rule,  literary  historians  pour  out  the  vials  of 
their  wrath.  His  hymns  hardly  deserve  the  cen- 
sure geni^rallj^  heaped  on  them  ;  in  spite  of  being 
modelled  on  those  of  Ambrose,  they  are  not  entirely 
devoid  of  originality,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
obscurity  of  style,  tiiey  do  not  lack  a  certain  in- 
spiration.' We  must  mention  here  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  (t  6U4) — not  as  a  hymn-writer,  but  as  a 
supposed  iiymn-writer.  Just  as  all  the  reforming 
energy  of  this  Pope  with  regard  to  the  Liturgy 
lies  in  obscurity,  so  nothing  is  known  about  his 
poetical  activity.  All  that  we  read  about  hymns 
which  he  is  said  to  have  composed  is  either  the 
product  of  private  supposition  (such  as  that  of 
Mone)  or  derived  from  Jodocus  Clichtoveus,  who, 
in  his  Elucidatoriuni  ecdesiasticum  (Basel,  1517), 
was  the  first  to  assign  a  few  hymns  to  Gregory, 
without  any  reason.  During  the  whole  medireval 
period,  doAvn  to  the  time  of  Gregory  himself,  almost 
absolute  silence  2>revails  on  the  subject.^ 

The  greatest  and  most  conspicuous  figure  of 
this  period  is  Venantius  Honorius  Clementianus 
Fortunatus,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Poitiers  in 
591).  His  poetry,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  four 
books  of  his  Life  of  St.  Blartin,  is  'occasional 
jioetry'  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  Ac- 
cording to  Paulus  Diaconus,^  he  also  composed 
numerous  hymns  for  the  various  Church  festivals, 
but  these  have  not  been  handed  down.  In  his 
eleven  books  of  'miscellaneous  poems'*  there  are 
three  hymns  on  the  Holy  Cross  and  an  'occasional 
poem '  on  Easter,  which,  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
was  u.sed  as  a  processional  hymn.  Besides  these 
there  are  other  three  hymns  ascribed  to  Fortunatus : 
the  baptismal  hymn,  'Tibi  laus,  perennis  auctor' 
(called  '  Versus  Fortunati  presbyteri '  in  an  8th 
cent,  office-book  from  Poitiers  preserved  in  the 
'  Bibliothfeque  de  I'Arsenal '  in  Paris),  the  Christ- 
mas hymn  '  Agnoscat  omne  sa^culum,'  and  the 
beautiful  hymn  in  praise  of  Mary,  'Quem  terra, 
))ontus,  ajthera.'^  In  spite  of  neglect  of  artistic 
form,  the  hymns  of  Fortunatus  belong  to  the  ac- 
knowledged pearls  of  Christian  literature.  Hj'mns 
like  the  '  Pange  lingua '  and  the  '  Vexilla  regis  ' 
have  never  been  surpassed,  and  will  remain  im- 
mortal. They  had  a  great  influence  on  both  text 
and  music  of  later  hymns.** 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Fortunatus  we 
may  mention  Eugenius  of  Toledo  (t  G58),  who 
bestowed  special  care  on  Church-hymnody,  and 
revised  the  Church  oiKce-books  ;  but.  as  no  ecclesi- 
astical hymns  have  come  down  under  his  name,  we 
cannot  ascertain  his  })robable  share  in  the  hymn- 
composition  of  the  Mozarabic  liturgists.''  After 
Venantius  Fortunatus  the  most  conspicuous  poet 
of  the  period  is  the  Venerable  Bede  (t  735).  In 
the  last  chapter  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
England,  in  which  he  inserted  a  synopsis  of  his 
original  works,  he  says  that  he  had  also  composed 
'a  book  of  hymns  in  various  verse-measures  and 
rliythms.'  We  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  this 
book  as  a  whole ;  but  eleven  hymns  have  been 

1  Anal.  hymn.  1.  61  ff. 

2Cf.  Dreves,  'Haben  wir  Grrgor  rten  Grossen  als  Hymnen- 
dichter  anzusehen  ? '  Tiihinger  Quart alachri/t,  1907,  pp.  548-562. 
C.  Blume,  in  an  art.  in  the  Stimmcn  aim  M aria- Laach  (iKxiv. 
[Freiburg  im  B.,  1908]  2G9ff.),  has  ventured  to  reclaim  Gregory 
tor  sacred  Iiymnody,  but  he  seems  scarcely  satisfied  with  his 
own  arguments. 

•■*  de  Gest.  Lnngobard.  ii.  13. 

4  i'i  Ixxxviii.  63  ff. 

i^Cf.  Dre\es,  Uyvinologische  Siudien  zu  Venantius  Fortu- 
natus und  Babamis  Maurus,  Munich,  190S,  ]ip.  1-54. 

6  Anal.  hymn.  I.  70  £f.  7  lu.  1.  89 ff. 


handed  down  to  us  under  Bede's  name  l)y  Georgius 
Cassander  in  his  Ilynini  Ecclcsiastici  (Cologne, 
1556),  regarding  the  genuineness  of  which  there 
has  been  much  controversy. '  Besides  these  hymns 
we  have  an  abecedary  hymn  on  St.  Edilthrida  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  (iv.  20),  and  two  Psalm- 
paraphrases  preserved  in  various  MSS.  Bede's 
h_ymns  are  of  unmistakable  sobriety,  corresiionding 
v.ith  the  v>'hole  character  of  their  author.  They 
did  not  circulate  widely,  however,  and  exercised 
no  lasting  influence  on  later  Latin  hymn-writing  ; 
only  a  few  of  them  occur  in  liturgical  MSS.  The 
hymn  on  St.  Ediltluida  was  imitated  in  a  large 
series  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  hymns,  e.g. 
those  of  Wulstan  of  Winchester  (cf.,  further, 
below,  p.  20*')." 

We  may  mention  here  a  double  series  of  hymns, 
which  began  in  the  Merovingian  period,  and  have 
a  decidedly  national  character,  which  is  strikingly 
evident  in  the  national  form  of  writing  :  the 
ancient  Irish  and  the  Gothic  or  Mozarabic  hymn 
collections.  The  ancient  Irish  Latin  hymns  are 
discussed  in  art.  Hymns  (Irish  Christian).  More 
important  than  these,  however,  are  the  hymns  col- 
lected in  the  INIozarabic  Liturgy.  This  Liturgy, 
wliicii  difl'ers  very  little  from  the  Roman,  was  first 
entitled  '  Old  Spanish,'  then,  with  the  dominion  of 
the  Goths,  'Gothic,'  and,  finally,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  the  Arabs  (A.D.  711) '  Mozarabic,' 
i.e.  the  Liturgy  of  Christians  living  among  Arabs. 
Isidore  of  Seville  seems  to  have  done  for  this 
Liturgy  what  Gregory  the  Great  did  for  the 
Roman,  but  the  facts  of  the  case  are  equally  un- 
certain. The  hymns,  numbering  about  200,  which 
can  still  be  collected  out  of  old  Mozarabic  brevi- 
aries, are  by  no  means  the  product  of  one  jieriod  ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  some  in  the  classical 
metre  of  the  early  Christian  period,  some  which 
sliow  the  gradual  transition  from  metrical  to 
rhythmic  composition,  and  some  disjilaying  all 
the  linguistic  barbarism  of  the  10th  century.  The 
Mozarabic  Liturgy  is  much  richer  in  hymns  than 
the  Roman.  It  has  a  whole  series  of  hymns  for 
special  occasions,  such  as  the  consecration  of  a 
bishop,  a  bishop's  birthday,  a  coronation,  a  king's 
birthday,  marriages,  etc. 

With  the  disuse  of  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  this 
mass  of  lyrical  poetry  became  obsolete,  and  found 
its  way  from  the  Church  into  the  libraries  and 
archives.^ 

III.  TUE  CARLOVINGIAN  liENAISSANCE.— The 
empire  of  the  Carlovingians,  with  its  Cjiesaropap- 
ism  often  resembling  that  of  Byzantium,  marks 
a  new  epoch  for  Latin  hymnology.  During  this 
period  tv>'0  tendencies  appear  which  afterwards 
run  parallel  through  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  viz.  the  artistic  reproduction  of  the  old  and 
the  obsolete,  and  the  preparation  of  the  new  and 
original.  Charlemagne  was  not  only  a  warrior 
but  a  patron  of  art,  and  under  his  rule  artistic 
Latin  poetry  received  a  new  impetus  which  has 
been  called  the  '  Carlovingian  Renaissance.'  The 
central  focus  of  these  efforts  was  the  '  palace- 
school  '  of  Charlemagne,  Avith  which  tlie  most 
famous  learned  men  of  the  time  Avere  connected. 
It  must  be  admitted  that,  considering  their  num- 
bers and  their  poetical  activity,  the  authors  be- 
longing to  the  learned  circle  of  the  })alace  and  its 
'scliool'  composed  few  hymns — no  doubt  because 
the  introduction  of  the  Roman  Liturgy  into  the 
Avhole  empire  of  the  Franks  checked  tlie  impulse 
toAvards  hymn-composition.  Still,  the  majority  of 
them  made  small  contributions  toAvards  the  treasury 
of  Cliurch  hymnody. 
The  most  important  Avas  Paul  the  Deacon  (f  799), 

1  See  Anal.  hymn.  1.  90  ff.  2  n. 

3  See  lb.  xxvii.  for  Cienfuegos's attempt  to  resuscitate  it.     The 
Liturgy  is  found  most  conveniently  in  PL  Ixxxvi. 
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who  from  7S2  to  786  sUiyeil  at  tlie  Court  of  Cliarle- 
inugne.  Besides  a  hyiiin  on  tlie  miracle-worker, 
lieiiedictof  Nursia,  in  his  History  of  llie  Lombards 
(i.  20),  we  have  the  immortal  ijoem  on  John  the 
Uajitist.*  Paulinus  II.,  patriarch  of  Aquileia 
(t  b02),  was  a  more  prothictive  composer.  His 
best  known  and  most  jiopular  hymn  Mas  that  on 
the  Apostles  I'eter  and  I'aul,  Le;,'innin^'  '  Felix  per 
omnes  festuin  mundi  cardines.'-  Alcuin  (t  804),  a 
central  figure  in  this  group  and  one  of  the  most 
prolific  hymn-writers,  is  re]irescntcd  hy  only  two 
Iiynuis — one  on  Vedastus  and  an  evening  liynui.^ 
Legend  says  that  Theodulf,  bishop  of  Orleans 
(tS21),  from  his  prison-window  greeted  the  I'alm 
Sunday  procession  in  Angers,  in  which  King  Louis 
the  I'ious  took  part,  with  the  improvised  hymn 
'  Ciloria,  huis,  et  honor,'  fragments  of  which  are 
still  in  use  in  the  lloman  Liturgy.  The  only 
other  e.\tant  hymns  of  Theodulph  are  those  for 
'The  Salutation  of  the  K'uv^,'  I)i  Advcntii  liegis.* 
In  this  circle  of  poets  we  may  also  include  Florus, 
the  deacon  of  the  Lyons  Church,  and  Sedulius 
Scottus  (t  c-  874),  the  scholar  of  LiJ;ge.  We  have 
some  hymns  by  Florus  (11.  middle  of  9th  cent.)  com- 
l)osed  in  elegiac  verse,  and  some  free  translations 
of  psalms  in  heroic  metre  (one  I'salm-paraphrase  is 
written  in  iambic  dimeter).''  The  poems  of  Sedulius 
Scottus  belonging  to  the  rank  of  hymns  are  very 
few.^ 

Besides  this  group  of  poet«  of  the  early  Carlo- 
vingian  period,  there  is  another  in  the  later  period 
— the  'Singers'  school'  of  St.  Gall.''  The  two 
groups  are  connected  by  Rabanus  Maurus,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Alcuin,  and  Walafrid  Strabo,  who 
came  from  St.  Gall  to  llabanus  at  Fulda,  and  later 
on  beca)ue  abbot  of  lieichenau.  Walafrid,  the 
younger  of  the  two,  is  the  better  and  more  artistic 
poet,  llabanus  the  more  jiroductive  and  influen- 
tial. The  poems  of  Rabanus  (t  856),  especially  his 
hymns,  are  known  chieliy  from  the  ed.  of  C.  Brower 
(Mainz,  1617),  who  took  them  from  a  MS  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  Fulda  monastery.  A 
small  portion  of  this  MS  is  preserved  in  the 
monastic  library  at  Einsiedeln.*  In  his  hymns 
Babanus  is  more  original  and  inspired  than  in 
his  other  works.  The  immortal  '  Veni  Creator 
Spiritus '  is  assigned  to  him  by  a  Breslau  MS  now  in 
London.^  Walafrid,  nicknamed  Strabo  or  Strabus 
('  the  cross-eyed'),  abbot  of  lieichenau  (+849),  seems 
to  have  composed  a  'Book  of  Hynms'  {sacroruin 
hi/mnoriim  librum  umim  [J.  Pitseus]),  but  it  has 
been  lost.  Only  a  few  hymns  of  Walafrid  are 
known — a  Christmas  hymn,  a  hymn  on  Gallus, 
well  known  in  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
hymns  on  Mammes,  Januarius,  Sergius,  and  Bac- 
chus, and  poems  to  welcome  the  Emiieror.'"  An- 
other pupil  of  Rabanus — the  monk  Gottschalk  of 
Orbais  (t  869) — composed  hymns,  or,  rather,  spiri- 
tual songs.  Two  of  them  are  specially  interesting 
because  of  their  original  rhythms." 

The  'School  of  St.  Gall,'  to  which  we  now  pass, 
produced  two  classes  of  writers — the  first  class 
being  an  ofl'shoot  of  the  Carlovingian  Renaissance, 

1  From  the  openiiif;  words  of  this  hymn,  '  Ut  queant  laxis 
resonare  fibris,'  Guklo  of  Arczzo  borrowed  the  tonic  '  Ut,  re,  mi ' 
notation.  For  the  hynni.s  see  PL  xcv.  472-474,  15!)7f.;  cf.  also 
K.  Dtimmler,  'Zu  den  Gcdichten  dcs  Paiilns  Dir.r-onus,'  in 
A'eiies  Archiv  der  GeseUxcliu/t  j'lir  oltirc  rfc.t ;.■-(;/'.■■'  Gebchichts- 
kunde,  xvii.  [1891]  307-401,  and  Anal.  hyiMi.  1.  117 11. 

"Anal.  hymn.  1.  120  ft.;  PL  xcix.  479-504. 

3  lb.  1.  152  fT.;  PL  ci.  681  f.,  726  f. 

4  76.  1.  160  ff. 

6  lb.  1.  2infl-.;  PL  Ixi.  10S."J-1087. 
B  lb.  1.  220  a. ;  PL  ciii.  293  ff. 

7  A.  Schubri^'er,  Die  Sdnjerschule  St.  Gallens,  Einsiedeln, 
185S. 

s  On  the  genuineness  ot  the  poems  assigned  to  Rabanus  by 
Brower,  see  Vrcves,  11  umnologische ShuUenzu  Venantius  Furiu- 
nalxtsxind  liabamis  Maunm,  pp.  55-l';6. 

^  Anal.  hymn.  1.  18011.;  for  the  hymns  see  also  PL  cxii. 
1040  ff. 

lu  ii.  1.  10'.  II.  Iii6.  1.  219il. 


cultivating  the  liturgical  hymn  in  classical  metre 
and  developing  the  processional  hvnm,  and  the 
second  (especially  Notker  and  Tutilo)  introducing 
an  entirely  new  art  of  .sequences  and  tropes. 

(1)  In  tiie  former  da.ss  Ratpert  (+ after  884)  was 
an  active  writer,  although  all  that  remains  of  his 
liturgical  writings  is  a  short  litany  for  Sunday 
])r<jccssions,  composed  partly  in  elegiac,  ))artly  in 
heroic,  ver.se,  beginning  '  Ardua  Sjies  mundi,'  acom- 
munion  hynm  'Laudes,  Onmipotens,  ferinms  tibi, 
dona  colentes,'a  processional  hymn  for  the  festival 
of  St.  Gall,  and  a  song  to  welcome  the  yuecn.' 
Waldrammus  (wrongly  entitled  '  deacon '  by  likke- 
hart  IV.)  coinijosed  a  [iroccssional,  '  Sancte  Pater, 
juva  nos,'  two  hymns  to  welcome  the  King,  and  a 
sequence  for  the  Church-dedication  festival.-  A 
contemporary  and  brother-poet  of  his  is  the  younger 
Hartmann,  abbot  of  St.  Gall  (t  925),  of  whose  com- 
])ositions  we  pcs.sess  a  hymn  to  be  sung  before  the 
Gosjiel  (really  a  precursor  of  the  '  Conductus ' 
which  came  into  use  later),  a  hymn  and  a  ym- 
cessional  for  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
a  metrical  litany  for  Sunday  j)rocessions,  hymns 
to  welcome  the  King,  and  hymns  for  the  ]iroce.-i- 
sion  bearing  the  remains  of  St.  Magnus.'  Others 
in  this  class  are  Notker  Physicus  (+975),  who 
wrote  hynms  on  the  Virgin  Mar3'and  St.  Othmar,* 
and  Ekkehart  the  Deacon  (+973),  the  author  of 
some  sequences. 

(2)  Notker  the  Stammerer  (Balbulus;  +912) 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  second  class.  He  in- 
troduced rhythmical  sequences  into  the  Church 
liturgy,  freed  hymn-composition  from  the  trammels 
of  early  Christian  art,  and  thus  inaugurated  the 
rhythmical  comjiosition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whicli 
afterwards  developed  so  luxuriantly.  In  Not- 
ker's  time  there  was  no  proper  musical  notation. 
Melodies  had  to  be  memorized  ;  and  the  notation 
in  use  was  merely  an  aid  to  memory  for  the  singer, 
marking  the  gTOups  of  notes  and  the  general  rise 
and  fall  of  the  melody,  but  not  the  exact  intervals 
between  the  notes.  It  was  very  difiicult  to  re- 
member passages  in  which  a  long  sequence  of  notes 
(sometimes  occupying  several  lines  and  called 
'melisms'  and  'jubilations')  had  to  be  sung  on  a 
single  syllable  of  a  word,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  Alleluia  at 
the  end  of  the  Gradual.  Notker  had  often  wondered 
how  this  difficulty  could  be  obviated.  When  the 
monastei-y  of  Jumieges  in  Noitliern  France  wa.s 
destroyed  by  the  Normans,  one  of  the  monks  came 
to  St.  Gall.  In  the  choir-books  which  he  brought 
with  him  Notker  saw  that  there  were  Avords  httcd 
into  the  long  sequences  of  notes — a  syllable  for 
every  note  ;  and  he  determined  to  attempt  some- 
thing similar.  Under  the  wordless  'melisms'  he 
introduced  words  of  his  own  composition,  so  that 
each  note  was  sung  to  a  single  syllable ;  and  he 
composed  two  lines  of  words  for  each  musical 
phrase  (clausula),  which,  if  we  may  infer  earlier 
custom  from  later,  Mere  rendered  by  choirs  of  men 
and  boys  alternately.  After  Notker  had  overcome 
the  first  difficulties  with  the  help  of  his  teachers 
Iso  and  INIarcellus,  he  conn)Osed  sequences  for 
nearly  all  the  festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
divided  them  into  twi)  l>ooks,  Avrote  a  preface,  and 
dedicated  them  to  Bishop  Liutward  of  Vercelli, 
the  pati'on  of  his  monastery.  Notker's  collection 
of  sequences,  which  held  its  ground  in  German}- 
till  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent — and  some  of 
it  even  later — exists  in  numerous  MSS,  in  manj- 
of  which,  however,  there  is  a  mixture  of  later 
additions,  e.g.  sequences  of  Ekkehart  and  others. 
In  contents,  form,  and  manner  of  musical  phrasing 
Notker's  .sequences  areentirely  original— a  liturgi- 

1  Anal.  hymn.  1.  237  U. ;  PL  I.\xx\ii.  30-41,  *6. 
2/6.  1.  244ff. 

S  lb.  I.  250ff.  ;  PL  Ixxxvii.  2y-33,  431.,  47. 
4  PL  Ix.\xvii.  40-GO. 
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cal,  poetical,  and  musical  innovation  —  as  the 
hymns  of  Ambrose  had  been,  and  their  circulation 
and  influence  find  no  parallel  except  in  the  case  of 
the  great  Milanese.  As  with  Ambrose's  hymns, 
Kome  alone  showed  little  appreciation  for  the 
Teutonic  innovation  of  Notker— a  circumstance 
which  afterwards,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  proved 
momentous  for  sequence-composition.  Besides  his 
sequences  Notker  composed  a  series  of  hymns  on 
St.  Stephen.i  _ 

Next  to  Notker  the  Stammerer,  Tutilo  (t  898)  is 
the  most  influential  member  of  the  St.  Gall  school ; 
for  he  ranks  as  the  first  Avriter  of  'tropes'  (i.e. 
additions  in  prose  or  verse  to  an  already  existing 
liturgical  text). 

These  insertions  were  afterwards  more  frequent  in  Missals  or 
Graduals  than  in  Breviaries  or  Antiphonaries.  In  the  former 
we  find  them  in  the  '  Kyrie,'  '  Gloria,'  '  Sanctus,'  '  Agnus  Dei, 
and  in  the  Epistles  (Ejjitres  farcin)  as  well  as  in  other  fixed  or 
changing  parts  of  the  Mass  (Introit,  Gradual,  Ofliertory,  Com- 
munion) ;  in  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  only  in  some  of  the  Responses. 
Only  a  few  tropes  composed  by  Tutilo  reniam, 
and  these  are  mostly  in  prose,  and  therefore  inte- 
resting to  liturgists,  not  hyinnologists.  As  regards 
liymn-writing  Tutilo  is  important,  not  on  account 
of  what  he  composed,  but  for  what  he  inaugurated 
and  suggested  :  the  composition  of  tropes,  intro- 
duced in  German  territory  and  cultivated  to  a 
moderate  extent  in  Germany,  spread  into  France, 
Italy,  and  England,  where  it  attained  a  much 
fuller  develojmient. 

The  '  School  of  Saint  Amand '  (Schola  Elnoncnsis) 
also  flourished  during  this  period.  Mile  (t872) 
was  one  of  its  most  celebrated  teachers  and  a 
prolific  poet,  but  none  of  his  hj^nms  have  been 
preserved.  The  most  distinguislied,  however, 
was  Hucbald  (+  930),  one  of  the  first  composers 
of  harmony.  He  discovered  the  orgamim,  or  ars 
organizandi,  i.e.  the  art  of  accompanying  a  melody 
in  perfect  fifths  ;  and  his  name  is  also  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  the  metrical  orrhyined 
office  (Historia  rhythmica),  i.e.  a  daily_  liturgical 
prayer-office,  comprising  the  seven  canonical  hours, 
in  which  the  hymns  and  everything  else  sung, 
except  the  Psalms  and  lessons,  are  composed  in 
metre,  rhythm,  and  rhyme.  Besides  hymns  on 
St.  Theodoric  of  Rheims  and  St.  Cyricus  of 
Nevers,  he  composed  rhymed  offices  on  St.  llic- 
trude  of  Marchiennes  and  others.  At  any  rate, 
the  district  of  St.  Omer,  St.  Amand,  and  I>it!ge 
may  be  rightly  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  this 
kind  of  composition.^ 

IV.  Tub  Early  Medieval  Period.— \Yhen 
treating  of  the  school  of  St.  Gall  as  a  whole,  we 
have  already  touched  on  the  early  niediseval  period 
(10th  and  11th  centuries).  The  10th  cent,  takes  up 
the  task — interrupted  and  postponed  by  the  Carlo- 
vingian  llenaissaiice — of  liberating  tlie  Latin  hymn 
from  ancient  metrical  laws  and  of  bringing  it  under 
the  government  of  rhythm.  During  the  process, 
which  is  tedious  and  confusing,  the  liymns  whicli 
appear  are  neither  metrical  nor  rhythmical ;  they 
have  neither  accent  nor  metre — in  fact,  the  com- 
posers seem  simply  to  have  followed  the  principle 
of  counting  syllables.  Rhyme  appears  in  a  de- 
sultory manner  in  the  Carlovingian  period,  in 
Rabanus  and  Gottschalk,  but  throughout  the  10th 
cent,  it  remains  weak  and  imperfect.  It  Avas  not 
till  the  llth  cent,  that  both  accent  and  rhyme 
reached  the  pitch  of  perfection  which  they  main- 
tained in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  At  the 
same  time  the  art  of  writing  sequences,  begun  by 
Notker,  continued  to  be  cultivated,  although  it 

1  The  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  '  Media  vita  in  morte  suinus,' 
which  attained  such  celehrity,  is  the  invention  of  a  later  time. 
Notker's  hj'mns  are  convenientiy  edited  in  PL  cxxxi.  1005-1026, 
Ixxxvii.  5S-62. 

2  The  rhymed  offices  of  Use  Middle  Ages,  as  far  as  they  are 
known,  will  he  found  in  Anal.  hymn.  v.  [1S89],  xiii.  11892],  xvii. 
[1S04],  xviii.  [1894],  xxiv.-xxvi.  [1890-97],  xxvili.  [ISyS],  xlv.a 
iiau;i]. 


never  again  attained  Notker's  depth  of  thought, 
and  mysticism.  In  the  llth  cent,  sequences  ap- 
peared in  France  which,  re-constructiiig  Notker's 
prose  tropes  in  poetic  form,  and  his  syllable- 
counted  cadences  in  rhythms  and  strophes,  intro- 
duced a  new  type  of  sequence.  They  constitute-^- 
to  borrow  a  figure  from  architecture — the  transi- 
tion-style, in  which  Romanesque  forms  are  mixed 
with  Gothic  elements.  During  this  period,  as 
throughout  the  Avhole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  metre 
holds  its  ground,  but,  like  rhythm,  it  is  re-modelled 
and  re-moulded  in  the  disguise  of  the  most  variable 
and  purely  ornamental  forms.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  famous  hymn-writers  of  this 
period  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Wulstan,  precentor  of 
St.  Swithin  in  Winchester.  We  have  several 
abecedaries  composed  by  him  in  elegiac  measure 
on  local  saints  of  Winchester— Athelwold,  Birin, 
and  Swithin.  They  are  modelled  on  Bede's  hymn 
on  Edilthrida,  and  have  been  revised  by  Ordericus 
Vitalis.2  The  monastery  of  the  reformed  Bene- 
dictine order  at  Clugny,  which  at  this  time  in- 
fluenced not  only  France  but  all  the  Christian 
kingdoms  of  the  West,  is  represented  in  hymn- 
composition  by  the  two  most  celebrated  abbots 
that  it  possessed— Odo,  the  best  musician  of  his 
time  (t  943),  and  Odilo  (t  1048).  Only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  tlieir  hymns  remain.  Odo  celebrated  St. 
Martin  of  Tours  ;  ^  Odilo  panegyrized  St.  Majolus, 
abbot  of  Clugny,  and  the  empress  St.  Adelheid, 
consort  of  Otto  the  Great.*  The  German  poet- 
pope  Leo  IX.,  a  count  of  Egisheim  (t  1054),  is 
closely  connected  w  ith  the  Clugny  group.  Besides 
two  hymns  he  composed  a  rhythmical  office  in 
honour  of  Gregory  the  Great.^ 

More  famous  than  all  these,  however,  as  theo- 
logian, schoolman,  and  poet,  is  Fulbert  of  Chartres 
(tl02S).  The  comparatively  few  poems  of  hi.i 
which  are  extant  are  composed  in  the  most  varied 
metres  and  rhythms.  The  more  widely-circulated 
of  his  writings  Avere  the  sequence  '  Sonent  regi 
nato,'  the  Epiphany  hymn  '  Nuntium  vobis  fero 
de  superiiis'  in  France,  and  the  Easter  Song 
'Chorus  novae  Jerusalem'  throughout  Christen- 
dom.** Other  French  hymn-writers  of  this  period 
are  Adhemar  of  Chabannes,  a  monk  of  Angoulcnie 
(t  1034),  who  panegyrizes  in  hymns  the  patron  of 
his  monastery,  St.  Eparchius  ;  '^  Eusebius  Bruno, 
bishop  of  Angers  (t  1081),  who  composed  a  number 
of  rhythmical  religious  poems,  of  which  one  on 
St.  Stephen  became  the  common  property  of  the 
medieval  Church  ;«  and  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (tll09),  the  composer  of  some  pious 
prayers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  give 
more  substantial  proof  and  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  Anselm's  activity  as  a  hymn-writer.» 
In  a  MS  of  the  poems  of  Eusebius  Bruno  there  is  a 
poem  of  Berengar  of  Tours  (1  lOSS),  '  Juste  Judex 
Jesu  Christe.' '" 

In  Italy,  besides  pope  Leo  ix.  just  mentioned, 
there  are  two  conspicuous  poets,  who  in  other 
respects  diiler  as  widely  as  two  writers  can— Peter 
Damiani  (t  1072)  and  Alfanus  of  Salerno  (t  1085). 
One  writes  in  mediaeval  rhythms  ;  the  other  might 
be  designated  as  a  herald  of  humanism. 

Peter  Damiani  belongs  to  the  prolific  hymn- 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  regards  artistic 
form,  his  poetry  can  hardly  bear  comparison  Avith 

1  Of.  the  countless  varieties  of  Leonine  verse  with  Us  elabora- 
tions and  artificialities,  the  '  versus  caudati '  and  bl-caudati, 
'  cruciferi '  and  'cruciati,'  etc.  (Anal,  hymn.v.na.). 

2  Anal.  hymn,  xlviii.  [1905]  9  £E.:  see  also  C.  Blumc,  Wolstan 
von  Winchester  und  Vital  von  St.  Evroul,  Dichtcr  der  drci  Lobge- 
siuige  ant  die  hell.  Athelwold,  Binn,  und  bwithun,  &]\A\V 
cxlvi.  [190S]  }>.  iii. 

4  AnaUi'l/mn.  I'.'zGi fT.,  297  ff. ;  PL  cxlii.  901-904,  991f.,  1035  ff . 
s/J.  1.  302  flf. 

6/&.1.  280 fi.;  PL  cxli.  339-3.52.  ,   -   o^n- 

7  76  xlviii.  19  fr.  '16.  xlviii.  79.  »  lb.  xlvui.  91ft. 

10  Moiic,  Lot.  llymncn  (Us  MUtclultcrs,  i.  3r,0. 
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the  more  polished  and  elaborated  compositions  of 
the  suceeedin<;  age  ;  but  under  its  bald  exterior 
with  the  feeble  assonantal  rhymes  are  hidden  a 
genuine  poetic  genius,  and  a  warmth  of  feeling' 
which  at  times  bursts  into  a  volcanic  blaze.  In 
the  ordinary  hymn-forms  he  celebrates  the  Virgin 
and  the  local  saints  of  his  native  place,  Kavenna, 
and  depicts  the  joj's  of  heaven  and  the  terrors  of 
the  Judgment.  Ilis  poem  on  the  joys  of  Paradise, 
beginning  'Ad  perennis  vitae  fontem, '  has  actually 
been  honoured  by  being  wrongly  assigned  to  the 
6th  cent,  or  to  St.  Augustine  himself.'  Alfanus 
of  Salerno  composed  a  series  of  21  liturgical 
hymns,  a  metrical  oflice,  and  a  number  of  religious 
lyrics.'-'  With  one  exception  all  his  poems  are  in 
classical  metre,  and  are,  for  his  age,  remarkably 
pure  in  expression  and  form. 

Germany  also  produced  several  important  hymn- 
writers.  Heribert  of  Eichstatt  (t  1042),  a  count  of 
Kothenburg,  composed  a  series  of  liturgical  hymns, 
some  of  which,  e.g.  his  hymn  on  the  Holy  Cross, 
and  a  poem  on  St.  Lawrence,  found  a  general 
circulation  in  Germany.  In  other  hymns  he  cele- 
brates the  local  patron  saints  of  Eich^tiitt — Willi- 
bald  and  Walpurgis.'  Bern  of  Reichenau  (Berno 
Augiensis  ;  1 1048)  was  a  musician  as  well  as  a  poet, 
and  he  certainly  wrote  more  than  the  few  hymns 
and  sequences  known  to  us  as  his.  Othlo,  monk 
of  St.  Emmeran  in  Eegensburg  (t  1072),  deserves 
mention  as  the  composer  of  a  series  of  prayers  in 
stifl"  hexameters  and  stan;cas.'*  There  M-ere  two 
writers  of  gi-eater  influence  than  these,  however — 
Heriman  the  Lame  (Hermannus  Contractus)  of 
Keiehenau  (f  10-54),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  his  time,  and  Gottschalk  of  Limburg  (f  1098), 
the  most  distinguished  composer,  after  Notker,  of 
sequences  in  Germany.  Heriman  Avas  a  popular 
teacher  and  a  prolific  as  well  as  celebrated  writer. 
Besides  his  chief  work,  his  Chronicon  Avgiense  (the 
first  universal  history  of  the  Middle  Ages),  he  com- 
posed mathematical,  astronomical,  and  musical 
works.  Very  few  of  his  liturgical  writings  have 
come  down  to  us  under  his  name.  The  sequences 
which  we  know  to  be  his  are  marked  by  a  mj'sti- 
cism  going  far  beyond  that  of  Notker,  and  by  the 
trick  of  inserting  Greek  words  in  the  Latin  text. 
The  one  most  free  from  the  latter  mannerism  is 
the  most  celebrated  and  widely  used  of  Ileriman's 
sequences,  'Ave  pra^clara  maris  stella,'^  which 
also  shows  the  writer's  preference  for  long  cadences 
in  contrast  to  the  much  shorter  ones  of  Notker. 
Besides  this  we  have  an  office  in  honour  of  St.  Afra 
composed  mostly  in  prose,  and  (probably)  the 
beautiful  antiphons  still  used  in  tlie  services  of 
tlie  Church,  '  Alma  Redemptoris  Mater'  and  '  Salve 
Kegina.'  *  As  a  composer  of  sequences,  Gottschalk 
of  Liraburg  far  surpassed  Heriman.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Notker  of  St.  Gall  there  is  no  composer 
of  sequences  during  this  period  when  rhymeless 
rhythms  were  in  vogue  from  whose  hand  we  have 
a  greater  number  of  '  proses '  than  Gottschalk. 
He  writes  in  a  very  peculiar  style.  He  is  especially 
fond  of  the  figures  known  as  '  enumeratio,'  '  poly- 
ptoton,'  and  'annominatio.'  He  shares  with  Heri- 
man the  preference  for  long  cadences,  and,  without 
imitating  him,  resembles  him  very  closely  in  his 
manner  of  conceiving  and  presenting  a  subject.'' 

1  Anal.  hymn,  xlviii.  29  ff.  ;  PL  cxlv.  861-864,  930  ff. 

2  The  list  of  his  hymns  will  be  found  in  Anal.  hymn.  1.  330, 
tho  text,  ib.  xxii.  [1895],  on  the  pajes  referred  to  in  1.  330 ;  his 
relig-ious  poems  of  a  non-liturgical  character  are  collected  in  ib. 
1.  330-33S.  This  ed.  corrects  the  numerous  faults  of  the  earlier 
ones,  since  all  the  original  MSS  were  freshly  collated.  For  a 
convenient,  though  less  critical,  ed.  see  PL  oxlvii.  1219  ff. 

•»  Anal.  hymn.  1.  290  £f.  ;  PL  cxli.  1369-1374. 

•*/6.  1.  320ff. 

*  On  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  this  sequence  see  Anal, 
hymn.  I.  309. 

'i  Anal.  hymn.  1.  308 ff. 

7  Ib.  1.  339 ff. ;  Dreves,  '  Godescalcus  Lintpurgensis,'  in  Tlym- 
nolog.  Beitr.  i.  [1897] ;  PL  cxli.  132.1-1334. 


Mention  must  be  made  of  one  more  contemporary 
composer,  Wipo,  a  Burgundian,  Court-chaplain 
to  the  Kmperors  Conrad  II.  and  llenry  III.,  and, 
according  to  a  marginal  note  on  an  Kin.siedein  MS, 
author  of  the  famous  Easter  sequence,  still  in  use, 
'  VictiniiB  paschali  laudes.'  'Ihis  sequence  is  of 
si)ecial  interest  because  it  is  a  clas.sical  example  of 
those  transitional  sequences  in  which  the  old  forms 
iidti.ated  by  Notker  are  adorned  with  rhymes  and 
re-east  in  a  rhythmical  mould. 

V.  Tns  Middle  AaKS.—W'a  now  reacli  the 
acme  of  mediaeval  culture,  the  period  of  Early  aiul 
High  (Jothic,  in  which  poetic  composition  keeps 
abreast  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  not  least  in 
the  form  of  religious  Latin  poetry.  There  are 
more  writers  of  reputation  ;  the  forms  of  composi- 
tion show  a  richer  variety  ;  the  rhj  thms  are  more 
correct,  the  language  more  tuneful,  and  the  rhymes 
purer.  Good  writers  of  the  12th  and  13lh  centuries 
obey  the  rule  that  the  masculine  (iambic)  rhyme 
must  be  two-syllabled. 

The  writers  of  this  period  may  be  arranged  into 
several  groups.  The  first  group  is  formed  round 
Hildebert  of  Lavardin  and  the  second  round 
Abelard.  The  whole  mass  of  liturgical  composi- 
tion, however,  culminates  in  Adam  of  St.  Victor. 
Another  group  is  dominated  by  Philippe  de  Grftve. 
Finally,  there  are  several  less  celebrated  writers. 

(1)  The  chief  members  of  the  first  group  are 
Marbod,  bishopofIiennes(t  112.3),  Baudri  (Balderi- 
cus),  abbot  of  Bourgueil  and  bishop  of  Dol  (t  1130), 
and  Reginald,  monk  of  Saint  Augustine's,  Canter- 
bury (t  1 109).  All  these  writers  have  two  character- 
istics in  common :  they  cultivate  classical  and 
metrical  poetry,  although  I^Iarbod  and  Keginald 
also  write  Leonine  or  rhymed  hexameters  ;  and 
in  their  poems  they  incline  towards  worldly  or 
religious  -  epical  or  didactic  poetry.  Marbod 
wrote  a  series  of  hymns  and  prayers  (the  latter 
partly  in  metre  and  partly  in  rhythm).'  Oi 
Baudri's  compositions  only  a  few  hymns  on  Si. 
Samson  of  Dol  remain.-  The  form  which  he  pre- 
fers is  that  of  the  poetic  epistle,  and  the  collection 
of  his  letters  is  of  great  importance  from  the  jioint 
of  view  of  the  historical  .student.  Reginald  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  last  book  of  his  chief  work,  the 
Life  of  St.  J\falchiis,  has  collected  a  series  of  hymns 
addressed  to  God,  to  Christ,  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
etc.,  all  of  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  his  hero. 
These  hymns  show  unmistakably  a  feeling  for 
poetic  form  and  a  certain  energj'  of  sentiment 
which  secure  for  their  author  an  honourable  place 
in  the  great  throng  of  media'-val  writers.' 

Hildebert  himself  (t  1133),  archbishop  of  Tours, 
belongs  to  the  most  careful  cultivators  of  form 
among  the  medireval  poets.  Some  of  his  verses 
were  actually  included  by  modern  pliilologists  in 
the  anthology  of  Latin  classical  authors,  and  were 
taken  for  genuine  productions  of  antiquity,  till 
Haureau  drew  attention  to  the  mistake.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  there  are  no  liturgical  comjjosi- 
tions  of  Hildebert  known.  But,  even  if  Hildebert 
had  given  us  nothing  but  the  single  Oratio  dcvot- 
issima  ad  Tres  Personas  SS,  Trinitntis,  '  Alpha  et 
fi  magne  Deus,'  this  one  poem  would  give  him  a 
claim  to  be  reckoned  with  the  greatest  hymn- 
writers  of  r.ll  ages  and  tongues.* 

(2)  Of  an  '  Abelardian '  group  we  cannot,  strictly 
speaking,  say  anything  from  th.e  literary-historical 
point  of  view,  since  Abelard  does  not  belong  to  any 
one  school  or  tendency  ;  but,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  two  men  who  most  deeply  and  perma- 
nently affected  his  life— Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and 
Peter  the  Venerable— were  both  engaged  in  hymn- 

1  Cf.  Anal.  hymn.  1.  SSSflf.  ;  PL  clxxi.  1647 ff. 
2/6.  xviii.  2o2f.  3  /6.  1.  :;70ff. 

4  Ib.  I.  4USff.  ;  PL  clxxi.  1411-1414  ;  cf.  also  C.  Hauriau,  Les 
Milamjes  po^tiques  d'ilildebfrt  de  Lavardin,  Paris,  1882. 
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composition,  it  is  perlia])s  justifiable  to  bring  them 
together  in  a,  group.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (f  1 153) 
composed  only  a  few  hymns  on  the  saints  Victor 
and  Malachias,'  Avhich  are  not  very  remarkable  in 
contents  or  form.  All  the  other  -works  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  medifeval  period  have  been  proved  by 
B.  Haur6au^  not  to  be  his.  The  well-known 
'Jnbilus'  of  the  Name  of  Jesus,  in  which  two- 
syllabled  masculine  rhyme  is  employed  throirgh- 
out,  is  certainly  not  his.  It  is  probably  not  earlier 
than  the  13th  century. 

A  ]  arger  number  of  liturgical  hymns  and  seq  uences 
and  extra-liturgical  rhymed  prayers  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  hand  of  Peter  the  Venerable, 
abbot  of  Clugny  (t  11 5G).  His  compositions  are  more 
numerous  and  of  a  higher  quality  than  Abelard's, 
displaying  variety  and  polish  of  form.  His  melodies 
are  also  preserved.^ 

Peter  Abelard  (f  1142)  surpasses  both  Bernard 
and  Peter  the  Venerable  as  a  hymn-writer.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  mediaeval  poets  who  composed  a 
whole  hymnary.  It  is  very  copious  in  contents, 
and  has  come  down  to  our  time  almost  complete. 
The  first  book  contains  the  ferial  hymns,  the  second 
the  hymns  for  the  festivals  of  our  Lord,  the  third 
for  the  feasts  of  the  saints.  These  hymns  are  not 
so  rounded  and  complete  as  the  hymns  of  later 
writers,  and  their  contents  sometimes  suggest  the 
philosopher  rather  than  the  poet ;  but  their  im- 
perfections are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hymnary 
was  not  composed  gradually  in  hours  of  inspiration, 
but  had  to  be  executed  all  at  once.  Still,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  work,  not  only 
because  of  the  new  forms  which  Abelard  introduces 
into  hymn-composition,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  the  contents.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
two  original  MSS,  which  mutually  supplement 
each  other — the  older  Brussels  codex  and  the  more 
recent  and  fuller  one  at  Chaumont-sur-Marne — 
do  not  record  the  melodies  of  the  hymnary,  since 
Abelard  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  as  a  melodist. •» 

(3)  The  writings  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor  (t  1192) 
stand  at  the  head  of  liturgical  composition  of  the 
Latin-sjieaking  Middle  Ag-es— indeed,  of  all  Chris- 
tian lyric  poetry.  He  is  unquestionably  one  of  tlie 
greatest  poets  who  ever  mastered  the  Latin  tongue. 
His  poetical  Morks  were  edited  four  times  during 
the  19th  cent.,  three  times  by  Leon  C4autier  (who 
deserves  to  be  called  his  discoverer;  Paris,  1858, 
1881,  1894),  and  once  by  Eugene  Misset  and  Pierre 
Aubry  (do.  1900),  whose  edition  gives  the  melodies 
of  the  sequences.^  In  the  contents  of  his  writings 
—e.g.  his  sequence  on  the  Holy  Trinity,  '  Profitemur 
unitatem,'  which  in  theological  .scholastic  know- 
ledge surpasses  even  the  '  Lauda  Sion '  of  Thomas 
Aquinas— in  the  euphony  of  his  language,  and  in 
the  incomparable  grace  with  Avhich  he  wears  all 
the  shackles  of  rhythm  and  rhyme  imposed  upon 
him,  Adam  of  St.  Victor  is  equally  great. 

(4)  In  the  13th  cent,  we  come  upon  a  group  of 
poets  Y.'ho  may  be  called  the  '  hymn-writers  of  the 
Mendicant  orders,'  although  the  central  figure  of 
the  group  is  a  personage  whoduring  his  life  belonged 
to  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  Mendicants 
—the  chancellor,  Philippe  de  Grfeve.  In  this  group 
we  find  Thomas  Aquinas  (t  1274),  the  singer  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  and  tlie  author  of  the 
justly-celebrated  '  Lauda  Sion,'  the  '  Pange  lingua,' 

i^mi.  hymn.  xix.  [1895]  189  ff.;  PL  clxxxiii.  775f  779 
clxAxii.  1117f.  '        ' 

2  D^g  Pohnes  latins  aUrihxiis  <l  saint  Bernard,  Paris  1800  • 
for  a  convenient  en.  see  PL  clxxxiv.  1307  ff  '  ' 

3  Anal.  hymn,  xlviii.  233 ff. ;  PL  clxxxix.  1012-10'>'> 
•«  lb.  1.  141  ff.  ;  PL  clxxviii.  1775  ff. 

s  A  fifth  edition  (by  M.  Legrain,  Bniges,  1899)  aivpeared  in 
lie  gium  in  usinn  scolaruni,'  which  attempts  the  praiseworthy 
altlion-h  probably  unattainable,  task  of  nialcinic  this  master  of 
a.  new  form  of    Latui  composition  known  to  yountr  students  • 

nS   Wrfn\°'''''''i^*TH^^*i.^"^'-  *■■•  ("''tf^  °"K"'al  text)  by 
O.  S.  Wrangham,  3  vols.,  London,  1881. 


and  the  '  Adoro  Te ' ;  ^  Johannes  Fidanza,  surnamed 
Bonaventura  (t  1274),  a  theologian  and  poet  like 
Aquinas,  author  of  the  'Tree  of  Life,'  an  office 
celebrating  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,  and  of  the 
beautiful  Passion-hymn  'Ilecordare  sanctae  crucis';^ 
John  Peckham  (Johannes  Pcchamus),  a  pupil  of 
Bonaventura,  subsequently  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (t  1292),  who  composed  the  lovely  nightingale- 
song  '  Philomela  prrevia,'  a  rhymed  office  celebrat- 
ing the  Holy  Trinity,  which  displays  deep  thought 
and  warm  feeling  with  the  most  elaborate  rhythmi- 
cal expression,  and  some  widely  celebrated  hymns 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  etc.  ;*  Julian  of  Speier 
(JulianusTeutonicus  ;  1 1278),  the  author  of  rhymed 
offices  in  honour  of  St.  Francis  of  Assist  and  Antony 
of  Padua,  remarkable  for  both  contents  and  form  ;* 
Constantinus  Medici,  archbishop  of  Orvieto(t  1257), 
the  author  of  an  equally  elaborate  office  in  honour 
of  St.  Dominic ;  ^  and  Thomas  of  Celano  (t  after 
1250),  the  author  of  some  sequences  and  probably 
of  the  immortal  sequence  on  the  Last  Day,  the 
'  Dies  Irae,'  so  often  translated  and  set  to  music. 

This  was  originally  composed  for  private  devotion  and  ended 
with  the  words,  'Gere  curam  mei  finis.'  In  the  13th  cent,  it 
was  sometimes  adopted  as  a  sequence  in  the  Mass-books  of  the 
Franciscan  Orders,  and  for  that  purpose  the  six  last  lines  (which 
are  not  consistent  with  the  rest  either  in  contents  or  in  form) 
were  appended  to  it.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
cent,  that  the  'Dies  Irse'  was  used  more  frequently  as  a  se- 
quence. By  that  time  it  had  been  forgotten  that  a  Mass  with- 
out an  'Alleluia,'  such  as  the  JIass  for  the  dead,  ought  to  have 
no  sequence. 

All  those  writers,  to  whom  a  large  number  of 
less  importance  might  lie  added,  are  surpassed  by 
a  man  who  until  recently  has  not  received  the 
recognition  and  honour  which  he  enjoyed  among 
his  contemporaries — the  chancellor  of  the  Churc!i 
of  Paris,  Philippe  de  Gr^ve  (Philippus  de  Grevia  ; 
1 1236).  From  his  hand  we  have  a  Smnma  Theologica 
(unfortunately  stiU  nniwinted)  and  three  collections 
of  sermons — for  feast-days,  on  the  Psalms,  and  on 
the  Gospels  appointed  for  Sundays.  These  sermons 
are  still  for  the  most  part  unpublished.  In  spite 
of  his  zealous  and  deep  theological  studies,  Philippe 
de  (irfeve  found  time  for  copious  poetical  activity. 
His  chief  poem  was  the  '  Cantio,'  a  sacred  song 
intended  for  vocal  performance.  Although  extra- 
liturgical  in  contents  and  origin,  it  found  its  way 
into  the  liturgy  and  pervaded  it,  while  it  also 
prepared  the  way  for  the  sacred  popular  song  in 
the  vernacular.  We  have  a  whole  series  of  sucsh 
songs  composed  by  him  on  subjects  ranging  from 
hymns  to  the  Virgin,  of  a  child-like  simplicity  and 
devotion,  to  verses  of  keen  wit  and  satire.  He  also 
Avrote  some  hymns  properly  so  called  ;  and  there 
are  few  hymns  in  the  great  treasury  of  the  mediaeval 
Church  with  which  his  hymn  on  Mary  Magdalene 
will  not  bear  comparison.  Henri  d'Andeli,  in  his 
poetical  panegyric  of  Philippe  de  Grfeve,  called 
him  the  most  valiant  and  wisest  '  qui  fut  en  la 
crestiente.'" 

(5)  We  have  still  to  mention  a  series  of  writers 
belonging  to  this  period  who  produced  some  fine 
religious  lyrics  :  the  '  doctor  universalis,'  Alanus 
of  Lille  (t  c.  1203),  on  account  of  hh  Antirlatidianvs, 
ranks  among  the  most  famous  and  widely  read 
poets  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  Alexander  Neckam 
(latinized  as  Nequam),  abbot  of  Cirencester  (f  1217), 
also  one  of  the  most  skilled  artists  in  verse  of  his 
time,  composed  fine  hymns  to  the  Virgin  and  in 

1  Anal.  hymn.  1.  583  ff. 

2  At  the  end  of  the  15th  cant.,  when  canonized  by  the 
Franciscan  pope  Sixtus  iv.,  he  was  credited,  like  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  with  a  series  of  ascetic  poems  which  he  did  not 
comjiose. 

3  Anal.  hymn.  1.  592  ff. 

*  lb.  V.  126 ff.,  175  ff. ;  cf.  also  J.  jC.  Weis,  .Julian  von  Speier, 
Munich,  1900,  and  .lidian's  von  Speier  Cltorale  zii  den  Reim- 
oflizien  des  Franzisciis-  und  Antoniw^fente^,  do.  19(il  ;  II.  KeUler, 
i>ie  liturg.  Peimnjlcien  an/  die  heil.  Frnnciscus  und  A n'onius, 
gedichtet  und  compnniert  durch  Julian  von  Speyer,  Freiburg, 
1901. 

B  lb.  XXV.  [1897]  239  ff.  «  Ih.  I.  528  ff. 
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honour  of  Miiry  Magdalene;^  John  Hoveden 
(t  127')),  Court-chaplain  of  Queen  Kleanor  of 
England,  mother  of  Edward  III.,  composed  a  series 
of  mediocre  reii','iou3  lyrics,  and  a  narrative  lyric 
poem  on  the  life  and  suUbrinj,'s  of  Clirist  entitled 
Philomela ,  which  is  of  consi)icuou3  excellence ; 
Guy  de  Basoches  (Guido  de  IJazochis),  nrecentor 
of  C'lialons-snr-Marne  (f  12U3),  in  his  collection  of 
correspondence,  ^\hich  is  impurtant  for  the  literary 
liistory  of  the  period,  has  interwoven  numerous 
hymns  and  religious  poems;"  Adam  de  la  Bassee 
(Adamus  de  Basseia),  canon  of  Saint  Pierre  de 
Lille  ( t  1258),  composed  son^s  of  the  most  varied 
kinds  to  suit  existing  liturgical  or  popular  melodies;^ 
and  Orrigo  Scaccabarozzi  (t  129:i),  tJie  arch- 
preshyter  of  Milan,  wrote  several  liturgical  hymns, 
rhymed  offices,  and  Masses,  ^hich,  hov.ever,  are 
not  remarkable  either  for  contents  or  for  form.'' 

We  must  specially  mention  tM'O  female  writers  : 
St.  Hildegard,  the  abbess  of  Ruportsherg  in  Bingen 
(t  1179),  and  Herradis  of  Landsberg,  abbess  of 
Hohenburg  or  Odilienberg  in  Alsace.  Hildegard, 
the  gre.at  seeress  of  the  12th  cent.,  also  composed 
hymns  and  sequences,  or,  rather,  rough  drafts 
of  iiynnis  and  sequences,  which  are  corrected  by 
another  hand.  In  the  \Vies))aden  MS  (the  only 
one  in  which  they  occur)  these  rough  drafts  are 
set  to  music — whether  by  Hildegard  or  some  one 
t  Ise  Ave  do  not  know.^  Tlie  compositions  of  Her- 
radis of  Landsberg  (t  1167)  are  of  a  dillerent  kind. 
She  enriched  the  library  of  her  convent  with  a  MS 
which  is  eqiially  interesting  for  the  history  of  art 
and  the  history  of  literature.  The  '  Hortus  delici- 
arum,'  as  it  was  called,  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  theological  Encyclopaedia,  and  was  illustrated 
by  interesting  rainiativres  Avhich  are  quite  famous. 
On  23rd  August  1870  the  MS  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  This  '  I'leasure-garden '  of  Herradis  also  con- 
tained a  series  of  poems  ascribed  to  the  anthologist.® 
Whether  these  are  her  composition  or  not,  she 
certainly  A\Tote  poetry,  and  so  far  mastered  the 
Latin  tongxie  as  to  be  able  to  clothe  sentiments  of 
simple  piety  in  an  unadorned  and  pleasing  garb. 

^Ye  must  here  merely  mention  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  hj^mns  had  been  appearing  anonymously 
during  these  early  centuries,  and,  in  fact,  tliese  far 
exceed  in  numbers  the  compositions  wliose  authors 
are  known. 

VI.  The  Later  Middle  Ages. —In  the  I4th 
and  15th  centuries  Latin  hymn-writing  slowly  but 
steadily  declined  from  the  high  level  which  it 
attained  in  the  J  2th  and  13th  centuries.  There 
were  more  writers  interested  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  art,  but  they  do  not  rouse  our  admira- 
^tion.  And  the  great  stream  of  anonymous  poetry 
increased.  Some  works  of  first-rate  quality  ap- 
peared, but  the  gradual  falling-ott" continued.  The 
form  of  hymn- writing  seems  to  have  undergone  the 
most  rapid  eclipse  in  France,  where  it  had  reached 
its  most  perfect  development.  Word-accentuation, 
which  constitutes  the  basis  of  rhythmical  composi- 
tion, did  not  even  with  Abelard  attain  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  Adam  of  St.  Victor  brought  it,  and 
in  Philippe  de  Grave's  work  it  perceptibly  declined. 
The  process  of  deterioration  Avent  on  rapidly  until 
hynm-Avriting  was  again  reduced  to  the  system  of 
syllable-comiting  from  Avhich  it  had  begun  to 
emerge  in  the  10th  century.  In  England,  and 
perhaps  more  gradually  in  Germany,  the  same 
deterioration  took  place ;  in  Italy  it  had  never 
reached  the  perfection  Avhich  it  attained  in  France. 

This  period  begins  Avith  Jacopone  da  Todi 
(t  1306),  the  Franciscan  poet,  Avho  composed  many 
celebrated   Italian  religious   poems.     He  is   com- 

1  Anal,  ht/mn.  xlviii.  262  fit.  2  lb.  I.  507  ff. 

3  lb.  xUnii.  298  fif.  ■*  lb.  siv.t  [1893]  and  I.  617  ff. 

5  76.  1.  4S3ff. 

•*  In  ZET  xxiii.  [1902]  632  ff.  the  iireseiit  writer  haa  shown 
that  this  is  incorrei-l. 


monly  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Avorld  renowned 
'  Stabat  Mater,'  the  most  beautiful  mediaival  elegy 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin.  Like  the  '  Dies  Iia','  the 
'  Stabat  Mater '  Avas  originally  a  hymn  for  piivale 
devotion  ;  but  it  occurs  in  many  of  the  15th  cent, 
books  of  praj'er,  and  before  the  end  of  the  centiuy 
it  found  its  Avay  into  the  Liturgy.  Cardinal 
Jacobus  de  Stephanescis  (t  1343)  disp.'ayed  activity 
as  a  liturgical  writer  and  as  a  composer.  Among 
acknowledged  compositLms  of  his  are  hymns  on  St. 
George,  antiphons  in  honour  of  pope  Cttle.stin  V. 
(Petrus  Morrone),  and  a  foAV  other  liturgical  and 
extra-liturgical  pieces.'  Another  cardinal,  Guil- 
lermus  da  Mandagoto  (t  1321),  more  famous  as  a 
lawyer  than  as  a  poet,  composed  sequences  which 
his  nephew  (of  the  same  name)  included  in  the 
Missal  of  Usez,  and  thus  handed  doAvn  to  posterity. 
Faultless  in  form,  these  poems  are  greatly  lacking 
in  the  gloAV  of  inspiration.'  These  Avriters  are 
succeeded  by  tAvo  Austrian  poets,  the  Cistercian 
Christan  of  Lilienfeld  (t  befure  1332)  and  the 
Carthusian  Konrad  of  Gaming  (GemmicensLs  ; 
t  1360),  Avho  is  also  called  Konrad  of  Heimburg, 
after  his  birthi»lace.  From  the  pen  of  the  former 
we  have  a  great  number  of  hymns  and  sequences, 
offices  and  prayers  in  rhyme,  Avhich  are  all  remark- 
able for  their  carefully-cultivated  form  and  their 
tone  of  deep  piety.  His  rhymed  prayers  are  short  ; 
they  nearly  all  contain  five  stanzas,  each  beginning 
Avitli  the  Avord  'Aa'b.'*  Konrad  of  Gaming  has 
left  liturgical  compositions,  chieflj'  hymns  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints.  They  are,  as  a  nile, 
rather  long,  but  reveal  a  child-like  and  touching 
piety.'*  Konrad  of  Gaming  Avas  more  Avidely  read 
in  Germany  than  his  model,  Christan  of  Lilienfeld, 
Avhose  poems  are  preserved  almost  exclusively  in 
the  MSS  of  his  monastery.  There  Avere  other 
imitators  of  Christan  of  Lilienfeld  besides  Konrad, 
e.g.  the  Carthusian  Albert  of  Prague  (first  half  of 
14th  cent. ),  Avho  compiled  a  book  of  devotion  entitled 
Scala  Cceli,  in  Avhich  there  is  a  series  of  his  OAvn 
compositions.  They  are  inferior  in  style,  and  of 
Avearisome  prolixity.'  The  prolific  Avriter,  Ulrich 
Stbcklln  of  Rottach,  abbot  ot  Wessobrunn  (t  144;;), 
shows  skilful  manipulation  of  the  forms,  but 
sufiers  from  the  same  Aveaknessof  barren  verbiage. 
He  folloAved  the  lines  marked  out  by  Chilstan  and 
Konrad,  and  may  therefore  be  mentioned  here, 
although  he  properly  belongs  to  the  next  century.'' 

Turning  from  this  group  of  South  German  writers 
to  the  North,  Ave  find  in  the  14th  cent,  a  small 
group  of  Scandinavian  lij-mn-Avriters  of  some  im- 
portance. The  oldest  of  them  is  Brynolphus  I., 
bishop  of  Scara  (t  1317),  the  author  of  a  rhymed 
oifice  on  St.  Helena  of  Skofde,  Avith  the  hj'nms 
Itelonging  to  it,  and  probably  also  of  a  rhymed 
office  in  honour  of  St.  Nikolaus  of  Linkoging.' 
To  Birger  Gregorsen  (Birgerus  Gregorii ;  f  1383), 
bishop  of  Upsala,  Ave  OAve  rhymed  offices  in  honour 
of  St.  Birgitta  and  St.  Botuidus,  Avith  accompany- 
ing hymns.*  The  hymns  of  both  these  Avriters  are 
distinguished  by  carefully  modelled  poetic  form.s, 
showing  French  influence.  A  third  northern 
Avriter,  Petrus  Olavi,  attendant  of  St.  Birgitta 
and  confessor  in  Vadstena  (t  1378),  seems  more 
careless  regarding  cadence  and  rhyme.  He  arranged 
the  choral  office  of  the  nuns  or  the  order  of  St. 
Birgitta,  and  composed  a  whole  series  of  new  hymns 
for  "it.* 

In  the  first  half  of  the  14th  cent,  there  flourished 
in  France  Guillaume  de  Deguilleville  (Gniilermus 
de   Deguilevilla ;    f  after  1358),  prior  of  Chaalis, 

1  Anal.  hymn.  1.  624  ff.  2  lb.  xlviii.  317  ff. 

3  lb.  xli.a  [1903]. 

■«  The  first  complete  ed.  of  the  poems  of  Konrad  is  in  Anal. 
hin»i}.  iii.  [ISSS]  l-ne. 
5  lb.  iii.  105  tf.  6  lb.  vi.  [1889],  xxxviii.  [1902]. 

T  76.  xxvi.  OOff.  8  76.  XXV.  166 ff.,  179 ff. 

»  lb:  xlviii.  410  ff. 
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known  through  his  epic-didactic  poems  in  his 
mother-tongue,  '  Pfelerinage  de  la  vie  humaine,' 
'PMerinage  de  I'^me,'  '  Pelerinage  Jesu-Christ.' 
He  has  also  left  several  very  long  Latin  poems,  in 
which  is  noticeable  a  vanishing  of  the  word- 
accentuation.'  Along  with  liini  should  be  men- 
tioned the  Englishman  Gualterus  Wiburnus,  a 
Franciscan  poet  (t  after  1367),  who  composed 
several  hymns  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  in  carefully- 
handled  forms. '-^  At  the  end  of  the  14th  cent,  lived 
two  poets  who  are  closely  connected  through  the 
Feast  of  the  Visitation  of  Our  Lady,  which  was 
just  tiien  beginning  to  be  observed — Cardinal  Adam 
Easton,  also  called  '  Adam  Anglicus  '  (t  1397),  and 
Johann  of  Jenstein,  archbishop  of  Prague  (t  1400). 
An  illuminated  edition  of  Jenstein's  works,  which 
he  himself  revised,  appeared  in  Rome.  This  is 
the  present  Codex  Vaticanus,  1122.  It  also  con- 
tains the  ecclesiastical  compositions  of  Jenstein — 
sequences,  tropes,  rhymed  oflBces,  hymns,  and 
rhymed  prayers,  -which  are  very  unequal  in  con- 
tents ancf  form,  his  worst  being  the  iiymns  on  St. 
Wenzel.^  Jenstein  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
observance  of  the  festival  of  the  Visitation  of  the 
Virgin  into  his  Archiepiscopal  see,  and  urged 
Urban  VI.  to  introduce  it  into  the  whole  Church. 
Urban  VI.  was  prevented  by  death  from  carrying 
out  the  suggestion  ;  but  his  successor,  Boniface  IX., 
ill  1389  issued  the  bull  commanding  the  observance 
of  the  festival.  The  office  composed  by  Jenstein, 
however,  was  not  adopted  into  the  Roman  breviary, 
for  that  honour  was  reserved  for  a  rhymed  office 
composed  by  Cardinal  Adam  Easton.  It  begins 
with  the  words,  '  Accedunt  laudes  virginis,'  and 
exhibits  an  acrostic  on  his  name,  which,  however, 
has  fallen  into  disorder.*  This  office  was  handled 
severely,  and  not  altogether  justly,  by  the  Humanist 
Jakob  Wimpheling  in  his  Castigationes  locorum  in 
canticis  ecdesiasticis  et  divinis  officiis  depravatormn 
(1500).  The  festival  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin 
caused  great  activity  on  tlie  part  of  poets.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  ten  diflerent  rhymed  offices 
in  honour  of  it.  One  of  them,  used  by  the  Domini- 
can order,^  and  beginning,  '  Collastentur  corda 
fidelium,'  was  composed  by  Raimund  of  Capua 
(I' 1390),  confessor  and  biographer  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena.  Another  Dominican,  Martialis  Auribelli 
(t  1473),  wrote  acrostic  hymns  in  honour  of  Saint 
Vincent  Ferrer. 

We  have  already  entered  the  15th  century. 
Among  the  writers  in  the  earlier  part  of  it  is  the 
unfortunate  fauatic  Johann  Hus  (t  1415).  Only  a 
few  of  his  hymns  remain,  composed  partly  in 
Czech  and  partly  in  Latin.  The  most  widely 
celebrated  was  his  'Jesu  Christe,  nostra  salus,' 
which  shows  his  name  woven  into  an  acrostic,  and 
which  is  still  occasionally  sung.  With  the  name 
of  Hus  we  may  connect  the  host  of  anonymous 
Bohemian  poets  who  zealously  cultivated  a  special 
kind  of  Church  hymn,  the  so-called  '  (iantiones.' 
Next  to  France,  no  country  has  so  delighted  in  this 
form  of  vocal  music  as  Bohemia.  Tlieir  form — 
doubled  stanzas,  and  a  concluding  song  to  follow, 
sometimes  similarly  doubled — is  often  very  artistic ; 
their  rhythm  and  rhymes,  however,  show  every 
sign  of  decadence. 

A  figure  whose  fame  belongs  to  universal  history 
marks  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.— that  of  Thomas 
k  Kempis  (t  1471).  He  wrote  a  number  of  hymns 
and  rhymed  prayers.  Some  of  the  prayers  seem 
to  have  been  provided  witii  melodies,  most  of  them 
not  for  public  but  for  private  use.  The  composi- 
tions of  the  famous  mystic  are  not  of  great  poetic 
value.^  Somewhat  younger  than  a  Kempis,  and 
following  in  his   track   as  a  mystic  and  poet,  is 


'  Anal.  hymn,  xlviii.  321  R. 
3  76.  xlviii.  421  ff. 
6  Ih.  xxiv.  94  ff. 
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Johannes  Mauburnus  (t  1503),  abbot  of  Livry. 
Most  of  his  works  are  still  imprinted.  Those 
which  we  know  to  be  his  are  found  in  his  Rosctum 
excrcitiorum  spmfualiwm  (lirst  printed,  1491).^ 
With  these  two  mystics  we  may  associate  a  third, 
Henricus  Pistor,  canon  of  St.  Victor  in  Paris. 
Jodocus  Clichtoveus  has  preserved  in  his  Elucida- 
torium  ecclesiasticum  a  tine  sequence  of  his  com- 
posed for  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
One  of  the  most  prolilic  theological  authors  of 
this  period  is  Dionysius  of  Rickel,  known  also  as 
'Dionysius  Carthusianus'  (tl471).  He  has  been 
given  the  cognomen, '  Doctor  Ecstaticus,'  although, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  character  appears  to  have 
been  the  prosaic  one  of  compiler.  He  also  com- 
posed some  Latin  rhythms.  There  are  extant  long 
poems  on  God  and  the  Holy  Trinity,  or,  rather, 
rhymed  dissertations  and  reflexions  which  are 
wearisome  from  their  prolixity.  They  are  known 
only  from  the  author's  Opera  Minora,  Cologne, 
1532.  A  few  other  religious  poets  of  this  period 
deserve  mention.  Matthaus  Ronto,  a  monk  of 
the  Olivetan  convent  at  Siena  (t  144.?),  wrote  some 
hymns  which  are  preserved  in  a  MS  of  the  Wil- 
hering  monastery.^ 

Hieronymus  de  Werdea  (as  he  was  called  in  the 
convent,  though  christened  John),  prior  of  Monsen 
(t  1475),  wrote  religious  poems  (which  never  take 
the  form  of  liturgical  composition)  celebrating 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  Saints  Benedict,  I'lorian, 
George,  etc.  Considering  the  period  in  which  he 
wrote,  their  form  is  well  managed,  but  there  is 
no  genuine  poetical  inspiration  in  them.  We  may 
also  mention  Wynandus  de  Stega,  priest  at  Ba- 
charach,  who  has  left  hymns  and  sequences  in 
honour  of  St.  Werner.  A  Vatican  MS  has  pre- 
served two  other  poems  of  his,  one  in  a  German 
adaptation.  At  the  close  of  the  century  stands 
the  Franciscan  Johannes  Tisserand,  who  founded 
an  order  of  Magdalens  in  Paris  in  1493.  A  Paris 
MS  has  handed  down  some  of  his  poems,  whose 
form  reminds  us  of  those  of  Guillauiiie  de  Deguille- 
ville.  He  composed  the  Acts  of  Bernhard  de  ( "orbio 
and  the  five  martyrs  of  Morocco,  and  possibly  also 
the  rhymed  office  which  exists  in  honour  of  these 
martyrs. 

Summary. — It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  the  fore- 
going list  of  hymn-writers,  but  the  purpose  of  this 
article  has  been  rather  to  indicate  only  the  i)rinci- 
pal  figures  and  most  significant  tendencies  at  work. 
VVe  have  seen  that  all  through  the  Middle  Ages 
metrical  as  well  as  rhythmical  poetry  was  culti- 
vated, while  poetry  modelled  on  that  of  ancient 
Rome  was  never  entirely  extinct.  But  towards 
the  end  of  the  medireval  period  the  character  of 
this  poetry  changed  ;  and  the  so-called  humanistic 
poetry,  the  product  of  the  Renaissance  of  classical 
learning,  appeared.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
metrical  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  not  only  by 
greater  purity  of  language  and  poetical  form,  but 
also  by  greater  dependence  on  the  common  models 
— a  dependence  which  is  sometimes  repellent.  This 
kind  of  composition  first  appeared  in  Italy  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  cent.,  but  soon  passed  over 
into  Germany.  At  first  it  was  only  rarely  in  the 
form  of  religious  poetry  or  hymns,  but  later  it 
became  quite  an  important  branch  of  religious  lyric 
poetry.  As  this  humanistic  poetry  seldom  found  its 
way  into  liturgical  use,  for  the  exigencies  of  which 
tlie  period  of  rhythmical  poetry  had  made  ample 
provision,  we  have  here  disregarded  it.  It  was 
a  new  art,  alien  and  hostile  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Although  mediaeval  composition  in  its  olfshoots 
reaches  far  past  the  Council  of  Trent,  while  the 
beginning  of  humanistic  poetry  goes  far  back  into 
the  departing  medireval  period,  we  may  designate 
the  Council  of  Trent  as  the  dividing  line  between 
1  Cf.  Aval.  hymn.  1.  Slfiff.  ^  ib.  xlviii.  456 ff. 
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the  intellectual  world  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  a 
more  modern  period.  This  line,  at  any  rate, 
sepjivates  tiie  freely  tlevelopiiiL^-  litiir;^'ie;il  coiiiiiosi- 
tion  of  the  niediieval  [leiiud  from  tluiL  of  tlio  jiost- 
Tridentine  period,  wiiicli  was  executed  to  f)rder. 
When  tlic  Konian  rite  obtained  exclusive  validity, 
the  very  conditions  of  existence  were  withdrawn 
from  liturgical  composition.  It  had  to  come  to  an 
end  because  there  was  no  more  scope  for  it  in  the 
liturgy  ;  and  the  liturgy  itself  was  looked  upon  as 
Konuitiiing  linished  and  complete,  i'rovision  was 
made  for  the  few  necessities  of  the  kind  by  a 
Koman  Congregation,  which  gave  a  commission 
for  hymn-writing,  but  could  not  supply  poetic  in- 
spiration. On  one  occasion,  however,  a  national 
Church,  a  Galilean,  burst  from  these  fetters  and 
created  liturgies  and  liturgical  poems,  altliough 
only  one  poet,  J.  B.  Santeul,  deserves  mention. 
Even  in  tlie  Galilean  poems  tliere  is  no  pulse  of 
genuine  liturgical  life ;  they  were  commissioned 
work  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the 
authority  who  commissioned  tliem  resided  in  Rome, 
Paris,  or  Lyons ;  they  were  manufactured,  not  a 
natural  growtii,  and  only  furnish  another  proof 
that  wliat  has  been  extinguished  cannot  be  called 
back  to  life  by  an  arbitrary  decree.  And,  since 
history  is  always  the  representation  of  life,  we 
may  without  exaggeration  aflirm  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  liturgy  in  general  and  of  liturgical 
poetry  in  particular  closes  with  the  Council  of 
Trent. 

LiTERATiTRE. — U.  Chevalicr,  Repertorimn  hymnolorj.,Svo\9., 
Louvain,  1892-in()4  (criticized  and  amended  by  C.  Blume,  lie- 
pertoritim  repertorii,  Leipzig,  1901) ;  J.  Julian,  Diet,  of  Ilyiiin- 
ology,  new  ed.,  London,  1907;  H.  A.  Daniel,  Thesaunt.f 
hymnolof).,  5  vols.,  Halle  and  Leipzig',  1841-56;  F.  J.  Mone, 
Lat.  B ijmven  des  MitteUUters,  3  vols.,  Freiburg,  1853-55  ;  G.  M. 
Drevcs  ami  C.  Blume,  Analccfu  hymnlca  m-ctU't  fci'i,  Leipzig, 
1886 ff.,  and  lli/mnolor/.  Ueitnk/e,  do.  1S97  ff. ;  '  Poetic  Lat.  meiiii 
fflvi,'  in  iVGII,  Abt.  v.,  Berlin,  lSSO-99 ;  K.  A.  Beck,  Gfsch.  de.i 
kathol.  Kirchenliedes  von  seinen  ersten  Anfunijen,  Cologne, 
1878;  A.  Ebert,  Gcsch.  di'r  Litcratur  dex  Mittelalters,  i.-, 
Leipzig,  1889  ;  M.  Mauitius,  Gesch.  der  christlick-lat.  Poesie, 
Stuttgart,  1891 ;  U.  Chevalier,  PoHie  Utnrg.  trad,  de  I'dglise 
eathol.  en  Occident,  Tournai,  1894,  and  Poisic  littirff.  du  moyen 
dge,  Paris,  1893  ;  L.  Gautier,  Hist,  de  la  puisie  Hturq.  an 
•moyen  dge,  i.,  do.  1887  ;  G.  Morel,  Lat.  Hymnen  des  Mittcl- 
alters,  Einsiedeln,  1867 ;  F.  'sFJ.  E.  Roth,  f/at.  Thjmnpn  do: 
Mittelalters,  Auj;sl)urg,  1888  ;  R.  Trench,  Sacred  Lat.  Poetry'^, 
London,  1S64  ;  J.  Kehrein,  Lat.  Sequensen  des  Mittelalters, 
Mainz,  1873 ;  S.  G.  Pimont,  Uyiniirs  du  hrioiaire  romain,  3 
vols.,  Paris,  1S74-84  ;  C.  Albin,  La  Poesie  dw  briviaire,  Ljons, 
1899 ;  F.  Arevalo,  Uymnodia  'IJispanica,  Rome,  1780 ;  J. 
Dank(5,  Vet  us  hymnarium  ecclesiasticum  Ilungarice,  1803; 
G.  E.  Klemming:,  llymni,  seque.ntioi  et  pice  cantiones  in  rcjiio 
Stieeice  olim  vsitatcc,  4  vols.,  Stockholm,  1885-87;  J.  Steven- 
son, Lat.  nynns  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  Durham,  1851 ; 
J.  Mearns,  Early  Latin  Hymnaries,  Cambridge,  1913. 

G.  M.  Dreve,s. 

HYMNS  (Trish  Christian).— Like  all  the  hymns 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  religious  poems  of  Christian 
Ireland  fall  into  two  groups:  (1)  those  directly 
intended  for  use  in  liturgical  worsliip,  and  (2)  those 
written  for  purposes  not  originally  connected  with 
the  oflfices  of  the  Church,  such  as  hymns  in  praise 
of  special  saints,  or  verses  compo.sed  as  charms 
against  di.sease  or  pestilence,  or  as  safeguards  in 
moments  of  danger.  Many  of  these  personal 
poems  seem  afterwards  to  have  been  used  in  the 
Church  services,  altliough  they  were  not  written 
expressly  for  this  purpose.  Of  the  first  group  all 
are  in  Latin  ;  of  the  second  group  some  are  in 
Latin  and  sonu!  in  Irish. 

I.  Liturgical  hymns. — The  use  of  hymns  in  the 
offices  of  the  Church  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  custom  in  Ireland.  In  Adanman's  Vila  S. 
Colnmhcp,,  a  hyvinorum  liber  stptimaniorum  snncfci; 
Colwmhce  mamt,  descriptiis,  apparently  a  book  of 
hymns  for  use  on  each  of  the  days  of  the  week,  is 
mentioned  (ii.  9),  and  we  learn  from  one  of  the 
prefaces  to  St.  Columba's  hymn,  'Altus  Prosator ' 
(/r.  Lib.  Hymn.  ii.  24),  that  Gregory  sent  a  gift  to 
St.  Columlia  of  the  Hymns  of  the  Week.  We  find 
also  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  death  of  the  Saint 


(9  June  597),  hymns  were  sung  in  the  monastic 
offices  at  lona ;  hymnis  ■matutinalibus  tsrminntis 
is  the  phrase  used  by  .\(lamiian  (iii.  23).  These 
slight  indications  point  to  the  use  ui  hymns  in  the 
offices  of  the  Church  as  early  as  the  Utii  century. 
That  they  Avere  so  used  in  times  not  far  removed 
from  this  at  least  is  certain.  The  Antiphonary  of 
liangor  dates  from  the  end  of  the  7th  cent.,  and 
twelve  hymns  used  in  the  Church  offices  are  given 
ill  it.  Again,  in  the  directions  given  in  the  litur- 
gical fragment  found  at  the  end  of  the  9th  cent, 
copy  of  the  Gospels  called  the  Book  of  St.  Mulling, 
portions  of  three  (possibly  four)  well-known  Irish 
hymns  are  directed  to  be  sung,  with  certain  sup- 
plementary stanzas,  in  the  course  of  a  short  oflice 
which  seems  to  have  been  designed  as  a  service  of 
intercession  against  the  yellow  plague,  a  jiestilence 
which  decimatetl  Ireland  at  freipicnt  intervals 
during  the  7th  and  following  centuries.  An  office 
practically  identical  with  this  is  appointed  in  tiie 
tract  entitled  The  Second  Vision  of  Adamnan 
[Lcabhar  Brcac,  p.  258''  f.)  for  special  days  of 
fasting  and  prayer;  also  on  the  first  three  leaves 
of  the  lOth  cent.  (?)  Greek  Psalter  at  Pasel  (A. 
vii.  3),  which  contains  some  Latin  pieces  and 
directions  for  what  appears  to  be  a  monastic  office 
in  Irish  liandwiiting,  three  Irish  hymns  are 
found. 

In  the  largest  existing  collection  of  Irish  and 
Latin  hymns,  that  known  as  the  Irish  Liber  Hymn- 
oriim.,  of  which  two  MSS,  slightly  differing  from 
each  other  in  contents,  exist — one  now  in  the 
Franciscan  Library,  Merchant's  Quay,  Dublin, 
which  belonged  to  the  Library  of  Father  J(din 
Colgan  at  Louvain  in  the  17th  cent.  ;  the  other  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (classed  E. 
4.  2),  a  MS  of  the  lltli  cent. — the  material  does  not 
appear  to  be  arranged  in  any  order  of  service,  ft 
contains  in  the  main  body  of  the  collection  17 
hymns  and  poems  in  Latin  and  0  in  Irish,  also  the 
'  Te  Deum,'  '  Lenedictns,'  '  Magniiicat,'  '  Gloria  in 
excelsis,'  an  abridgment  of  tlie  Psalter,  etc.;  and 
among  the  extra  matter  added  at  a  later  time  in 
the  Franciscan  MS  are  found  two  other  Latin 
hymns  and  the  '  Lorica '  of  Gildas,  with  the  '  Bene- 
dicitc,'  the  '  Quicunquo  vult,'  etc. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  material  is  thrown  together 
.and  the  elaborate  prefaces  in  Irish  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
it  would  appear  that  this  is  a  miscellany  of  rc-tii,'ious  pieces 
rather  tlian  an  actual  choir  book.  The  editors  suggest  that  it 
may  have  been  compiled  at  a  time  when  the  older  Celtic  services 
were  giving  pKace  to  the  use  in  England,  in  order  to  prcseive 
all  those  pieces  which  were  most  cherished  in  the  memories  of 
the  monks,  as  connected  with  a  sj'stcm  of  worship  which  was 
beiiii;-  superseded  by  a  new  and  less  national  order  of  religious 
service. 

Several  of  the  poems  contained  in  the  lAber 
Hymnornm  are  ascribed  to  saints  of  the  6tli  and 
7th  centuries.  Lesides  the  '  Lorica,'  or  hymn  of 
protection,  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick  himself,  there 
are  hymns  by  St.  Scchnall  (Secundinus),  a  con- 
temporary and  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  by  St. 
Columba  (t597),  by  St.  Ultan  (t656),  by  St. 
Broccan  (f  GoO),  by  St.  Cummian  Fada  ( '  the  Tall ' ) 
(t  661-2),  and  by  other  saints  of  the  7tli  and  8th 
centuries.  That  many  of  these  hymns  are  of  great 
antiquity  is  shown  by  the  use  in  them  of  pre- 
Hieronymian  texts  in  both  the  OT  and  NT  quota- 
tions and  allusions,  such  as  are  found  in  Sechnall's 
'  Audite  omnes '  in  honour  of  St.  Patrick,  and  in 
St.  Columba's  '  Altus  Prosator.'  The  surpri.se  of 
St.  Patrick,  expressed  in  the  Preface,  at  the  use  by 
St.  Sechnall  of  the  word  '  maximus  '  in  the  phrase 
*  maximus  namque  in  regno  caelorum'  is  also 
interesting,  as  this  is  the  reading  of  St.  Cyprian 
and  of  the  Kushworth  Gospels,  the  Vulgate  (Mt  5^*) 
having  '  magnus.'  It  shows  that  the  hymn  pre- 
served a  reading  already  almost  forgotten  at  the 
time  of  the  comjiosition  of  the  Irish  prefaces,  v;hich 
are   probably  in   all  cases  later  than   the   hymns 
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themselves,  and  that  the  author  of  the  preface  was 
perplexed  at  tiie  use  of  a  word  unfamiliar  to  him. 
The  ascription  of  the  'Lorica'  to  St.  I'atrick 
(t461),  and  of  tlie  hymn  '  Audite  omnos'  to  his 
contemporary  St.  Secimali,  is  confirmed  hy  tiieir 
rude  Latinity  and  hy  the  use  of  uncouth  grammati- 
cal forms  in  the  former,  as  well  as  by  the  structure 
of  both  poems.  The  '  Lorica'  is  not  in  metre,  a-nd, 
though  constructed  with  a  sense  of  proportion, 
it  shows  no  knowledge  of  either  Irish  or  classic 
forms  of  verse.  It  contains  allusions  to  pagan 
practices,  and  is  evidently  the  direct  descendant  of 
the  native  pagan  rune  or  charm.  The  hymn  of  St. 
Sechnall  is  unrhymed,  and  quantity  and  elision  are 
completely  ignored  ;  nor  does  it  shoAV  acquaintance 
with  the  Irish  poetic  rules  of  composition,  which 
required  a  certain  fixed  number  of  lines  and  syl- 
lables, besides  alliteration,  rhyme,  and  assonance. 
It  would  seem  that  these  poems  were  composed 
before  the  native  poetic  metres  had  reached  perfec- 
tion, and  this  is  in  accordance  with  their  early 
legendary  origin.  In  St.  Columba's  great  poem, 
the  '  Altus  Prosator,'  we  are  carried  a  step  forward, 
for  some  more  definite  effort  at  structural  confor- 
mity is  shown  ;  each  line  is  closed  by  a  word  of 
three  or  more  syllables,  with  a  rhyming  sound  in 
the  last  syllable  and  a  careful  choice  of  concurrent 
vowels.  This  Iiymn  recounts  in  an  alphabetical 
poem  of  24  stanzas  of  six  lines  each,  addressed  to 
tlie  Trinity,  the  creation  and  fall  of  the  angels,  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man,  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  and  the  under  world,  and  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  and  final  judgment.  It  shows  curious 
athnities  with  tlie  Book  of  Enoch  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  Saltair-na-Eann,  the  longest  Irish 
mediseval  poem  on  any  religious  subject,  which 
contains  sections  treating  of  the  same  questions  of 
cosmogony  and  speculations  on  the  system  and  fate 
of  the  universe.  It  is  found  in  many  MSS  among 
works  ascribed  to  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  (403-465)  ; 
in  three  cases  or  more  it  follows  on  the  work  de 
Vita  contemplativa,  now  known  not  to  be  a  genuine 
work  of  Prosper's.  Cut  its  subject  and  char- 
acter, its  barbarous  Latinity,  and  its  use  of  words 
found  only  in  a  few  2:)ieces  which  have  Celtic 
origins  (see  below,  §  3),  as  well  as  its  use  of  an  O. 
Lat.  text  similar  to  that  in  early  use  in  Ireland, 
tend  to  confirm  the  traditional  ascription  of  the 
hymn  to  St.  Columba.  The  inclusion  of  a  long 
portion  of  this  poem  in  a  hymn  by  Kabanus 
Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mainz  (786-856),  and  its 
appearance  among  the  Avorks  of  Prosper,  testify 
to  its  popularity.  It  is  said  in  the  pi'eface  to  have 
been  written  in  Hi  (lona)  and  sent  as  a  gift  to 
Pope  Gregory,  who  '  found  no  fault  with  it  except 
the  scantiness  in  it  of  praise  of  the  Trinity  per  se, 
though  the  Persons  were  praised  through  their 
creatures.'  This  reproof  reaching  St.  Columba,  he 
Avrote  tlie  hymn  '  In  te  Christe'  to  amend  this  lack 
in  the  former  composition. 

A  grailual  approach  to  a  more  perfect  form  of 
verse-structure  according  to  native  Irish  ideals  is 
seen  in  the  hymn  of  St.  Cummian  'the  Tali,' 
'  Celebra  Juda,'  which  has  a  rich  end-rhyme  or 
harmony  of  two  or  more  syllables,  with  a  careful 
correspondence  in  the  vowel  sounds  and  occasional 
alliteration  and  internal  rhyme.  In  the  later 
hymns  by  St.  Col  man  mac  Rlurchon  in  praise  of 
St.  Michael,  and  in  St.  Cuchuinme's  hymn  to  the 
Virgin,_  written  about  the  middle  of  the  Sth  cent, 
(at  a  time  when  we  know  from  the  fragments  of 
non-liturgical  verse  that  remain  to  us  that  Irish 
poetry  was  approaching  its  highest  perfection),  we 
Hud  this  verse-system  developed  with  the  ricliest 
and  noblest  effect.  The  prosody  of  the  classical 
language  is  replaced  by  accent  and  rhyme,  and 
the  technical  skill  of  such  lines  as  this,  with 
its  rich  trisyllaltic  rhymes,  its  alliterations,  cor- 


respondences,  and  harmonies,   could    not    easily 
be  surpassed  : 

aeterna  possint  praestare  regis  regiii  aulia 

ut  poasideam  cum  Christo  paradisi  gaurtia 

(Hymn  of  St.  Cohiian  [  f  731]), 
or  again  : 

cintemus  in  6mni  die  c6ncinfentes  viXrics 

c6nclamfinte3  D60  dignum  hymnum  s^nctae  Miriie 

(Hymn  of  St.  Cuchuimne  [t  746]). 

The  only  hymn  in  the  Ir,  Lib.  Hymn,  not  by 
Irish  saints  is  that  ascribed  to  St.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  '  Hymnum  dicat  turba  fratrum,'  a  classic 
unrhymed  poem  which  is  praised  by  Bede  [de 
Arte  met.  23  \_PL  xc.  173]),  but  without  naming 
any  author.  It  is  not  accepted  as  Hilary's  by 
Daniel  or  Dreves;  the  latter  considers  that  only 
the  tliree  hymns  foiind  in  the  Gamurrini  MS  in 
Arezzo  are  genuine  works  of  Hilary.  Yet  there 
is  much  more  solid  ground  for  accepting  it  as  his 
than  there  is  for  receiving  the  seven  hynms  printed 
under  Hilary's  name  by  Daniel  and  accepted  by 
D.  S.  Wrangham  in  Julian's  Diet,  of  Hymnology^ 
(London,  19U7,  p.  522),  the  authorities  for  M'hich 
are  very  late.  The  '  Hymnum  dicat '  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  Hilary  in  the  Antiphonary  of  Bangor, 
7tli  cent.,  in  two  ancient  codices  of  St.  Gall  (codd. 
567  and  577)  of  the  Sth  and  9th  centuries,  and  in 
tlie  two  MS  copies  of  the  Ir.  Lib.  Hymn.  ;  it  is 
also  so  named  by  Hinemar,  archbishop  of  Kheims 
(t  882),  twice  [de  Una  et  nun  Trina  Dcitate,  i.  and 
xii.  [PL  cxxv,  486,  56G])  ;  it  forms  part  of  the 
offices  in  the  Book  of  St.  Midling,  in  tlie  Second 
Vision  of  Adamnan,  and  in  tiie  Book  of  Cerne — 
the  last  a  document  which  shows  signs  of  having 
been  formed  under  Irish  influences  ;  in  the  Second 
Vision  of  Adamnan,  as  in  '  de  Arreis,'  an  old  Irish 
tract  (for  which  see  BCel  xv.  [1894]  285-298,  it 
is  directed  to  be  repeated  as  a  charm  or  peniten- 
tial exercise,  and  the  value  attached  to  its  recita- 
tion is  shown  by  the  story  of  the  three  clerics  (W, 
Stokes,  Lives  of  the  Saints  from  the  Book  of  Lis- 
more,  Oxford,  1888,  pp.  viii,  ix).  It  would  appear 
from  the  Eule  of  St.  Ailbe  of  Emly  (f  542  [?]),  and 
from  its  place  in  the  Book  of  Cerne,  that  it  Avas  sung 
in  the  early  morning  ;  but  one  of  the  prefaces  sug- 
gests another  purpose.  It  says  sic  nobis  convenit 
cnnere  post  prandium,  and  the  St.  Gall  MS  no. 
567  directs  its  recitation  oinni  tempore.  The  last 
eight  lines  seem  to  be  an  addition  by  an  Irish 
writer.  Among  the  additamenta  copied  into  the 
Liber  Hymnorum  at  a  later  date  are  tlie  well- 
known  '  Christe  qui  lux  es  et  dies,'  and  a  hymn  in 
praise  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  '  Christi  Patris  in 
dextera' ;  the  latter  poem  is  not  found  elseAvhere, 
and  it  is  probably  a  native  composition.  Among 
the  hymns  in  Irish,  the  poem  in  praise  of  St. 
Biigid,  variously  ascribed  to  St.  Columba  and  to 
St.  Ultan  (t  656),  beginning  Brigit  b6  bithmaith — 
'  Brigid,  ever-good  Avoman ' — is  the  most  jierfect, 
and  shows  a  complete  mastery  of  the  difficult 
technical  laws  Avhicli  governed  Irish  verse. 

In  the  Antiphonary  of  Bangor  are  found  tAvelve 
Latin  hymns,  ten  of  them  placed  close  together  in 
the  first  section  of  the  book,  and  two  at  tiie  end, 
but  probably  sung  at  intervals  during  the  offices, 
for  Ave  find  the  musical  rubric  '  Post  Hymnum ' 
attaclied  to  four  of  the  Collects.  Besides  these 
hymns  proper,  there  is  a  Avhole  series  of  rhym- 
ing Collects  for  the  day  and  night  hours  (nos.  17- 
26),  and  similar  Collects  are  found  elsoAvhere  inter- 
spersed among  the  prayers  and  antiphons.  Of 
the  tAvelve  hymns,  two,  the  '  Hymnum  dicat '  of 
St.  Hilary  and  St.  Sechnall's  hymn  in  praise  of  St. 
Patrick,  'Audite  omnes,'  are  found  in  the  Ir. 
Lib.  Hymn,  and  elsewiiere.  Three  (nos.  14,  95, 
129)  are  personal  to  the  monastery  of  Bangor  (Co. 
DoAvn),  from  Avhich  the  service  book  originally 
emanated  ;  they  celebrate  the  praises  of  this  im- 
portant foundation  and  of  its  first  abbots.     It  con- 
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tairiH  also  a  liynin  in  praise  of  a  St.  Canielac,  of 
wliom  very  little  is  known.  Of  tlie  renuuninp;  six 
iiynins,  one,  'Mediae  nnetis  tenipus  est'  (no.  10), 
is  well-Unown  and  is  jjiven  both  here  and  in  the 
Moznrnhic  lircrutrj/  (see  PL  Ixx.wi.  93:2  f.)  for 
'medium  noctis.'  It  is  cited  in  the  Rule  (xi.  60) 
of  Cirsarins  of  Aries  (f  5i2;  AS,  Jan.  ii.  IS)  for 
use  at  the  first  noeturn  and  by  the  Codex  Kheno- 
viensis  (9tli  eent. )  for  nse  at  nocturns  on  Sunday. 
Daniel  (i.  -46,  iv.  26)  thinks  that  it  is  an  Ambrosian 
hymn,  and  that  it  is  distinct  from  the  hymn  '.fesii 
tlefensor  omiuum '  with  whieh  it  has  often  been 
printed.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  of  Irish  orif-in. 
The  rcmainint;  five  hymns  are  not  found  elsewhi're, 
and  nos.  3,  8,  9  are  almost  undotibtedly  Irisli. 
Nos.  11,  12  do  not  show  sufficient  indications  to 
pronounce  upon  their  origin,  but  tliey  are  found 
in  no  other  copy,  which  argues  in  favour  of  their 
local  origin.  The  hymn  of  the  Apostles  (no.  3) 
was  very  popular  in  Ireland  and  is  mentioned  with 
St.  Sechnall's  hymn  '  Audite  omncs,'  St.  Colman's 
hymn  to  St.  Michael,  'In  Trinitate  spes,' and  the 
'  Hymnum  dicat'  of  Hilary  as  among  the  peniten- 
tial hymns  recommended  in  The  Second  Vls-iori  of 
Adamnan  [c.  1096).  It  consists  of  42  .^^tanzas  be- 
ginning 'Frecamur  Patrem,'  and  was  probably  an 
Eastertide  or  Sunday  hymn.  Daniel  thinks,  and 
J.  D.  Chambers  (in  Julian,  p.  642)  agrees  with  him, 
that  it  bears  evidence  of  having  been  translated 
froni  a  Greek  original. 

The  beautiful  hymn,  '  Sancti  venite,  Christi 
corpus  sumite '  (no.  8),  is  entitletl  Hymnits  quando 
covimunicant  sacerdotes,  and  was  sung  during  the 
communion  of  the  priests  who  formed  part  of  the 
monastic  body.  Hence  Daniel's  argument  (i.  no. 
160,  iv.  109)  that  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament  in  both  kinds  to  the  laity  is  implied  in 
such  lines  as  '  Hoc  sacramento  corporis  et  san- 
guinis' falls  to  the  ground  so  far  na  this  hymn  is 
concerned.  Tradition  says  that,  when  Patrick 
and  Sechnall  were  passing  a  church,  they  heard 
this  hymn  chanted  within  by  a  choir  of  angels  at 
the  oflering.  It  is  still  used  in  the  offices  of  the 
Western  Church,  and  is  familiar  in  Neale's  trans- 
lation, '  Draw  nigh  and  take  the  Body  of  the  Lord.' 
The  hymn  '  Ignis  Creator  igneus  '  (no.  9),  entitled 
Hymmis  qxiando  cercits  benedicitnr,  seems  to  have 
been  sung  at  the  daily  lighting  of  lamps  at  the 
'  Hora  Vespertina'  or  else  at  the  annual  festival 
of  the  benediction  of  the  Paschal  candle  on  Easter 
even.  The  custom  of  lighting  a  Paschal  fire  was 
very  ancient  in  Ireland,  and  Duchesne  thinks  that 
it  spread  from  there  to  other  countries  (Christian 
Worship'^,  London,  1912,  p.  2.50  f.).  The  hymn  to 
martyrs,  '  Sacratissimi  luartyres  summi  Dei'  (no. 
11),  is  rhythmic  rather  than  metrical.  No.  12, 
'  Spiritus  divinae  lucis  gloriae,'  is  for  use  at  matins 
on  Sunday.     Its  origin  is  unknown. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  how  common  was  the  use 
of  alphabetical  hymns  in  the  Irish  Church.  Nos. 
1,  2,  14,  25,  and  28  of  the  hymns  in  the  Ir.  Lib. 
Hymn,  are  alphabetical  hymns,  and  nos.  13,  14, 
15,  and  129  in  the  Antiphonary  of  Bangor.  In 
.some  instances,  as  in  no.  14,  the  hymn  to  St. 
Comgall,  abbot  and  founder  of  Bangor  monas- 
tery, the  whole  poem  is  a  tour  de  force  ;  almost 
every  line  in  the  stanzas  of  8  or  10  lines  each 
begins  and  ends  with  the  same  letter  or  syllable. 
The  hymn  of  Ctelius  Sedulius,  '  A  solis  ortiis  car- 
dine,'  is  also  alphabetical,  and  tliere  are  other 
examples.  Among  the  Latin  poemo  of  St  Colum- 
banus  (b.  543)  and  Sedulius  Scottus  (t  after  874) 
are  several  on  religious  su})jects.  Dreves  inchnles 
seven  hymns  l)y  Sedulius  in  his  collection,  three  of 
them  being  Paschal  hynms  [Anal.  Hymn.  1.  [Leip- 
zig, 1907]  229).  Others  will  be  found  interspersed 
in  the  Liber  de  Rectoribua  Chrisd/xiris  of  Sedulius. 

A  number  of   Irish   hymns  which  found   their 


way  abroad  about  the  Hth  cent,  are  studied  by 
C.  Blume  in  Der  Cnr.svs  S.  llcned.  Nurs.  (Leipzig, 
190S). 

2,  Hymns  used  as  charms. — A  large  number  of 
the  Irish  hj'inns  were  composed  as  charms,  the 
recit.ition  of  them  being  sunpo.sed  to  ward  off 
famine,  disease,  lire,  or  pestilence,  or  they  were 
used  to  .safeguard  a.  traveller  on  going  a  journey. 
Such  are  the  'Noli  Pater'  of  St.  Columba,  the 
'Loricas'  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columba,  the 
hymn  of  St.  Colman  mac  Ui  Chia-<aigh  (,S'«?;i  D^), 
the  hymn  of  St.  Cuchuimne,  '  Cantemus  in  onini 
die,'  the  hymn  of  St.  Colman  m.ac  Murchon,  '  In 
Triiiitiite  spes  mea,'  and  many  others.  The  re- 
citation of  such  hymns  was  supposed  not  only  to 
confer  protection  on  the  author,  but  to  be  a  safe- 
guard against  similar  perils  to  all  who  recited 
them  afterwards,  besides  in  most  cases  securing 
heaven  to  those  who  kept  up  the  ])ractice  regularly 
(see  prefaces  to  these  hymns  in  Tr.  Lib.  Hymn.). 
In  several  instances,  where  the  hymn  was  long 
or  diflicult  to  remember,  the  same  benehts  were 
obtained  by  reciting  the  last  three  stanzas  only. 
For  instances  of  this  practice  see  the  oihce  in  the 
Book  of  Si.  Mulling,  in  which  the  last  three 
stanzas  of  the  hymns  'Audite  omnes,'  'Celebra 
Juda,' and  '  llynmum  dicat'  only  are  given.  In 
one  instance,  '  Christus  in  nostra,'  only  the  last 
three  stanzas  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  long 
alphabetical  jweni  have  survived  either  in  the  Ir. 
Lib.  Hymn,  or  in  the  office  in  the  Basel  MS  (A. 
vii.  3),  where  also  it  is  found.  A  similar  custom 
is  the  recitation  of  365  verses  gathered  from  the 
Psalms,  which  was  held  to  be  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  whole  Psalter. 

3.  Loricas. — Among  these  charm-hymns,  the 
Luriras  or  Loricas,  '  Hymns  of  the  Breast-plate,' 
whicli  were  composed  as  a  protection  against  danger 
or  disease,  form  a  group  by  themselves,  .-showing 
special  peculiarities.  Ten  of  these  are  known,  but 
tliey  are,  doubtless,  only  examples  of  a  common 
form  of  religious  invocation.  The^'  usually  fall  into 
two  or  three  parts,  the  first  invoking  the  power  of 
the  Trinity  and  of  the  angels  and  heavenly  hosts, 
the  secoiul  enumerating  at  great  length  and  with 
extraordinary  minuteness  the  members  of  the  bodj' 
which  might  be  subject  to  injury,  with  often  a 
third  part  detailing  the  dangers  to  which  the  body 
is  exposed,  as  in  St.  Patrick's  '  Lorica.'  A  common 
feature  of  all  these  charm-hymns  is  the  repetition 
of  the  same  phrases  and  invocations,  often  at  great 
length  and  with  slight  variations. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  these 
Loricas  :  (1)  The  Lorica  of  St.  Patrick  is  of  early 
date,  though  it  is  not  found  in  Muirchu's  Life  of 
the  saint.  It  was  traditionally  composed  as  a 
protection  when  the  saint  and  his  companions  were 
in  flight  before  the  king  of  T.ara,  and  is  said  to  have 
rendered  them  invisible.  It  is  uncouth  in  lan- 
guage ;  but  in  spirit  and  structure,  a.s  in  religious 
fervour,  it  is  by  far  the  finest  of  all  the  charm- 
hymns. 

(2)  More  pagan  and  very  fatalistic  in  tone  is  an 
ancient  and  rude  Lorica  of  St.  Columba,  in  which 
God  is  addressed  as  '  King  of  the  White  Sun  '  and 
Christ  as  '  My  Druid.'  It  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed as  a  protection  when  the  saint  was  journey- 
ing to  Donegal  after  the  Battle  of  Culdremhne. 

(3)  The  authorship  of  the  long  Lorica  of  Gildas  (wllcd  also 
the  Lorica  of  Lathacen,  Lodiiifj,  or  Lodgen)  is  uncertain.  In  the 
oldest  document  which  contains  it — the  Book  of  Nnnnaminsler 
(Hail.  MS  29(J5ff.  3Sa-40  ;  8th  cent.)— it  is  said  that  'Lodgen 
appointed  this  Lorica  in  the  3ear  o(  danger,  and  that  the  virtue 
of  it  is  fircat  if  it  be  chanted  tliree  times  a  day."  The  Darmstadt 
MS  printed  by  Mono,  new  at  Colos,'ne  (no.  21 OC,  end  of  8th  cent.), 
has  at  tlie  end,  'Explicit  hyninus  quern  Lathacan  Scotigena 
fecit,'  and  the  Hunk  of  Cerne  (9th  cent.)  says  in  its  preface, 
'  Lodgen  cang  Ihi.s  Lorica  three  times  a  d.ay.'  The  copy  in  the 
Leabhar  Bi-eac(So\.  Ill")  is  more  explicit.  It  has  'Gillus  banc 
loricam  fecit  atldemones  expellendos  eos  adversaverunt  illi  .  .  . 
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Lai[d]cend  mac  Biiith  bannaig  venit  ab  eo  in  Insolam  Hibcrniam, 
transtulit  et  portauit  super  altare  sancti  Patricii  episcopi  sanos 
nos  facere,  amen.'  The  Laidcend,  son  of  Buith  the  Blessed,  of 
the  Leabhar  Breac  JIS,  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Lathacan 
Scotio-ena  of  the  Cologne  MS.  He  was  a  monk  of  Clonfert- 
Mulloe  in  Ossoiv,  and  died  12th  Jan.  660.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  Gillus  is  identical  with  Gildas  the  historian,  a  saint  well- 
known  in  Ireland,  who  is  so  called  in  the  Irish  Aim.  of  Tigher- 
naoh,  the  Ann.  of  Ulster,  and  elsewhere,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  '  Lorica '  was  brought  into  Ireland  at  a  later  date  by  Lodgen, 
and  appointed  by  him  for  use  in  'the  year  of  danger'  or  plague 
as  a  charm  ag-ainst  the  disease.  If  it  was  frequently  used  by 
him,  as  the  Book  of  Verne  states,  and  placed  by  him  on  the  altar 
of  Armagh,  it  might  easily  be  thought  to  be  his  own  composi- 
tion. Hugh  Williams  {Cym.  Record  Series,  no.  3  [I'JOl],  304-313) 
considers  that  the  hymn  is  later  than  the  time  of  Gildas,  but 
that  it  belonged  to  the  S.W.  British  group  in  which  the  name 
of  Gildas  was  pre-eminent.  Zimmer  (Nennius  Vind.,  App. 
291-342)  also  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  S.W.  British  monasteries, 
but  places  it  early  in  the  6th  century. 

The  great  intei'est  attaching  to  this  '  Lorica ' 
arises  from  the  number  of  peculiarities  of  language 
that  it  contains,  some  of  the  forms  being  found 
elsewhere  only  in  the  Folium  Ltixcmburgense,  a 
fragment  containing  an  absti'act  of  rare  and  diffi- 
cult words  from  a  continuous  Latin  text  with  por- 
tions of  an  enlarged  recension  of  the  tract  Hisjjerica 
famina  (first  published  by  A.  Mai  in  vol.  v.  of  his 
Classki  Auctores  [Rome,  1828-38],  pp.  479-500, 
from  Cod.  Vat.  Beg.  Ixxxi. ;  of.  also  MigTie,  PL  xc. 
1187-96). 

(4)  The  same  pompous  and  artificial  Latin,  inter- 
spersed with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  is  found  in  the 
Lorica  of  Ley  den,  a  fragment  strongly  resembling 
the  Lorica  of  Gildas  in  its  detailed  list  of  the  parts 
of  the  bod  V  as  well  as  in  the  obscurity  of  its  word 
forms  (V.  If.  Friedel,  ZCP  ii.  [1898]  64). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  prominent  features 
of  all  these  charm-hymns  are  [a)  a  tendency  to 
reijetition  of  words  and  phrases,  and  [b)  the  use  of 
uncommon  words  and  forms.  These  peculiarities 
occur  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  two  remain- 
ing '  Loricas '  hitherto  published,  the  Lorica  of 
Mugron,  successor  of  Columcille  (f  980)  (K.  Meyer, 
Hibernira  Minora,  Oxford,  1894,  pp.  42-44,  from  MS 
Rawl.  1].  512),  and  a  'Lorica,'  classed  23.  E.  16, 
p.  237,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (partly  trans- 
lated by  E.  Gwynn,  in  Ir.  Lib.  Hymn.  ii.  210 ; 
text  printed  by  K.  Meyer,  Archiv  fiir  celt.  Lexiko- 
graphic,  iii.  [1907]  6  f.,  from  MS  23.  N.  10,  p.  19, 
Royal  Ir.  Acad.,  and  by  A.  O'Kelleher,  in  Eriu, 
iv.  [1910]  236,  with  translation).  The  '  Altus 
Prosator  '  of  St.  Columba  shows  similar  peculiari- 
ties of  language,  while  redundancies  of  expression 
are  a  common  feature  in  prayers,  confessions,  etc, 
produced  under  Irish  influences  (for  examples  see 
Book  of  Cerne,  nos.  17, 15, 18,  54,  7  ;  Ir.  Lib.  Hyinn. 
ii.  211-212,  213-215), 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  ancient  pagan 
charms  or  incantations  universal  among  the  peasan- 
try of  Europe,  and  in  common  use  among  the 
Gaelic  peoples,  it  will  at  once  be  clear  that  these 
'Loricas,'  repeated  as  incantations  against  evil, 
come  down  in  direct  descent  from  earlier  pagan 
models.  In  many  cases,  as  in  the  Lorica  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  Christian  tone  and  sentiment  may 
have  been  added  to  an  existing  pagan  charm. 
Such  charms  and  runes  are  still  found  in  the 
Western  Highlands  and  in  Ireland,  and  a  glance 
at  some  of  those  collected  in  A.  Carmichael's  Car- 
mina  Gadelica  (Edinburgh,  1900),  or  in  Hyde's  Re- 
ligious Songs  of  Connacht  (London,  1906),  will  show 
that  their  form  is  precisely  that  of  the  '  Lorica'  of 
St.  Patrick  or  of  Mugron.  Incantations  were  taught 
and  practised  as  a  regular  part  of  their  profession 
by  the  bards  down  to  the  14th-15tli  cent,  or  later, 
and  the  fragments  of  incantations  on  the  same 
model  found  in  the  St.  Gall  MSS  show  that  they 
were  also  used  in  the  monasteries.  The  pagan 
charms  were  Christianized  in  tone  but  their  forms 
remained  unchanged  (see,  further,  Hymns  [Celtic] 
above,  p.  4).     It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  all 


charms  contain  large  numbers  of  words  that  have 
become  so  corrupted  by  constant  oral  repetition 
that  they  remain  as  mere  meaningless  sounds  ;  they 
are  simply  spell-words  essential  to  the  charm.  Is 
it  not  probable  that  some  of  tlie  uncouth  forms 
found  in  the  ancient  '  Loricas '  of  Ireland  may  be 
explained  in  this  way  ? 

LiTBRATDKB. — J.  H.  Todd,  Book  of  Ilymns  of  the  Ancient 
Church  of  Ireland,  2  vols.,  Dublin,  1855-65  ;  J.  H.  Bernard 
and  R.  Atkinson,  The  Irish  Liber  Hymnorum,  2  vols.,  London, 
1808 ;  E.  Windisch,  Ir.  Tcxte,  i.  [Leipzig,  ISSO]  ;  W.  Stokes 
and  J.  Strachan,  Thesaurus  Palceohibeniicus,  ii.  [Cambridge, 
1908]  298-359  ;  F.  E.  Warren,  Antiphonary  of  Bangor,  2  vols., 
London,  1893-95  ;  H.  J.  Lawlor,  Chapters  on  the  Book  of  ihUl- 
i)ig,  Edinburgh,  1897,  ch.  vii. ;  C.  Blume,  Der  Cursus  S.  Bene- 
dicti  Nursini,  Leipzig,  1908 ;  J.  Burkitt,  '  On  two  early  Irish 
Hymns,'  JThSt  iii.  [1902]  95  f.  ;  A.  Holder,  Die  Reichenauer 
Handschriftcn,  i.  [Leipzig,  1906];  W.  Stokes,  'Second  Vision 
of  Adamnan,'  RCel  xii.  [1801]  420-439 ;  the  poems  of  Sedulius 
are  edited  by  L.  Traube,  Foetce  Lat.  ceoi  Carollni,  iii.  [Berlin, 
1896] ;  the  '  Audite  omnes '  of  Sechnall  may  be  found  most  con- 
veniently in  PL  liii.  837-840. 

The  '  Lorica '  of  St.  Patrick  is  given  in  the  Liber  Hymnorum, 
i.  133,  ii.  49 ;  W.  Stokes,  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  [Lon- 
don, 1887]  48,  etc. ;  the  '  Lorica'  of  Gildas,  in  W.  de  Gray  Birch, 
Book  of  Nunna-minster,  Winchester,  1S89 ;  A.  B.  Kuypers, 
Prayer  Book  of  ^deluald  the  Bishop,  coimnonly  called  the  Book 
of  Cerne,  Cambridge,  1902  ;  T.  O.  Cockayne,  Leechdoms,  3 
vols.,  London,  1864-06;  W.  Stokes, /?-.  tttoss«s,  Dublin,  1860; 
H.  Zimmer,  Nennius  Vindicatus,  Berlin,  1893 ;  H.  Williams, 
Gildm  de  Excidio  Brit.,  etc.,  London,  1901,  no.  3,  pp.  304-813; 
and  K.  Bartsch,  Zeilschr.  fiir  roman.  Philol.  ii.  [1878]  213  ; 
the  'Lorica'  of  Columcille,  in  J.  O'Donovan,  Miscellany  of  Ir. 
Archceol.  Soc.,  i.  [Dublin,  1846];  the  'Lorica'  of  Mugron,  in  K. 
Meyer,  Eibernica  minora,  Oxford,  1894;  the  '  Lorica  '  of  Leyden, 
in  V.  H.  Friedel,  ZCP  ii.  [1893]  64;  the  Ifisperica  famina,  in 
PL  xc.  1187-96;  Luxemburg  fragment  and  St.  Omer  poem,  in 
J.  M.  Stowasser,  Wiener  Stud.  ix.  [1887]  ;;09-322,  and  Pro- 
gramrn  des  Franz-Joseph's  Gymnas.,  Vienna,  1SS7-89 ;  R. 
Thurneysen,  RCel  xi.  [1S90]  89 ;  H.  Zimmer,  op.  cit.  pp.  291- 
342,  and  '  Zwei  neue  Fragments  von  Hisp.  fam.,'  in  Naehrichten 
derkbnigl.  Gesell.  der  iVissenseh.  zu  Gottingen,  phil.-hist.  Klasse, 
1895,  ii.  120  (of.  F.  J.  H.  Jenkinsou,  The  Hisperica  Famina, 
Cambridge,  1908);  the  hymns  of  Hilary,  in  G.  M.  Dreves, 
Analecta  hymnica  medii  cem,  1.  [Leipzig,  1907] ;  H.  A.  Daniel, 
Thes.  hymnolog.,  Halle  and  Leipzig,  1841-56,  i.  191,  iv.  SO  ;  A. 
J.  Mason,  JThSt  v.  [1903]  413-432;  A.  S.  Walpole,  ib.  vi. 
[1904]  599-603.  ELEANOR  HULL. 

KYMNS  (Modern  Christian).  —  The  rise  of 
modern  hymnody  may  be  regarded  as  synchronous 
with  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  and  in  the  earliest 
hymns  is  mirrored  the  antithesis  between  the  old 
faith  and  the  new. 

I.  German  hymns. — The  earliest  hymns  of  the 
Reformation  were  those  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren, 
of  which  a  collection  of  89  was  printed  at  Prague  in 
1501,  and  another,  of  about  400,  in  1505  ;  but  these 
were  so  ett'ectually  suppressed  that  only  one  imper- 
fect copy  of  tlje  former  is  known  to  exist,  and  none 
of  the  latter.  For  practical  purposes  the  history  of 
modern  hymnody  begins  with  the  publication, 
in  1524,  at"  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg  respectively,  of 
two  small  books  of  German  hymns,  in  each  of 
which  about  three-fourths  of  the  contents  were 
from  the  pen  of  Luther.  Altogether,  Luther's 
hymns  and  sacred  songs  number  38;  of  these  11 
are  wholly  or  partly  translated  from  the  Latin,  4 
are  revised  from  pre-Reformation  hymns,  6  are 
metrical  psalms,  6  jtaraphrases  of  other  portions  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  11  original.  At  least  24  are 
still  in  more  or  less  common  use. 

The  hymnody  of  Protestant  Germany  is  the 
richest  in  Christendom,  and  by  1820  it  was  known 
to  include  more  than  80,000  hymns  of  varying 
merit.  The  great  majority  of  the  authors  were 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  whereas  the 
hymn-writers  of  the  '  Reformed,'  or  Calvinistic, 
Church  were  comparatively  few,  and  their  effusions 
were  generally  more  suited  to  private  devotion 
tiian  to  public  worship.  This  is  due  to  a  belief, 
strongly  held  by  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  and  generally 
accepted  by  their  adherents,  that  the  P>iblical 
Psalms  furnish  a  complete  manual  of  praise  for 
public  worship,  and  tlie  only  one  divinely  sanc- 
tioned. As  a  result  of  tliis  belief,  more  than  130 
German  Metrical  Psalters,  more  or  less  complete, 
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are  known  to  exist,  and  .scven-eigliths  of  them  were 
coiniioscd  by  members  of  the  Keformed  Church. 

The  great  (jrerman  hymn-writers  may  be  con- 
veniently aiTan.i;ed  in  seven  sucecsbi\o  iiurioils, 
each  of  wliich  has  its  own  distinctive  cliaracler. 

(1)  The  hrst  group  consists  of  Lutlier  and  his 
contemporaries,  from  about  1517  to  1560.  Their 
liymns  are  neitlier  didactic  nor  retrospective,  but 
natural,  cordial,  and  fearless,  at  once  popular  and 
churt-hly.  As  long  as  the  German  language  en- 
dures men  will  sing  Luther's  pathetic  '  Aus  tiefer 
Noth,'  his  child-like  '  Von  Himmel  lioch  da  komm 
icli  her,'  and  his  immortal  '  Ein  feste  liurg.'  Witli 
him  must  be  associated  Michael  Weisse  (1480- 
1534),  who  translated  many  of  the  Bohemian 
Urethren's  hymns  into  (Jerman,  but  who  is  pcrliai)s 
best  remembered  for  his  funeral  hymn  '  Nun  lasst 
uns  den  Leib  begraben,'  Paulus  Speratus  (1484- 
1551),  Nicliolaus  Hermann  (tl561),  I'aul  Eber 
(1511-69),  Johann  Zwick,  of  the  Reformed  Church 
(1496-1542),  and  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler- bard  of 
Niiremberg  (1494-1576). 

(2)  The  second  period,  1560-1618,  is  one  of 
transition  towards  the  subjective  stj'le  of  later 
times.  There  are  occasional  references  to  personal 
circumstances,  and  didactic  matter  is  sometimes 
introduced.  Many  worthless  compositions  of  this 
age  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  best  authors 
were  too  prolific.  Among  these  may  be  named 
BartholomJius  liingwalt  (1532-98),  Johann  Michael 
Altenburg  (1584-1640),  and,  above  all,  Philipp 
Nicolai  (1556-1608). 

(3)  The  third  period  is  that  of  the  Thirty  Years ' 
War,  1618-48.  The  Psalms  now  become  the 
model  and  type  ;  prominence  is  given  to  personal 
matters  ;  brevity  and  terseness  give  place  to 
enlargement  of  thought.  From  this  estimate  one 
hymn  must  be  excluded,  the  'Nun  danket  alle 
Gott'  of  Martin  Rinckart  (1586-1649),  which  is 
almost  the  only  one  of  his  voluminous  writings 
which  has  escaped  oblivion,  and  Avhicli  has  become 
the  national  doxology  of  Germany.  Martin  Opitz 
(1597-1639)  was  a  literary  man  of  no  very  decided 
princi]ilcs ;  bxit  he  greatly  influenced  German 
hynniotly  by  his  literary  style,  and  as  a  reformer  of 
German  prosody.  This  iniluence  operated  chieily 
on  writers  of  what  is  called  the  Silesian  SchooJ. 
Of  these  the  foremost  place  belongs  to  Johann 
Heermann  (1585-1647),  the  author  of  400  hymns, 
including  '  Herr  Jesu  Christ,  du  wahres  Liclit,' 
and  '  Herzliebster  Jesu,  was  hast  du  verbrochen?' 
Johann  Itist  (1607-67)  was  also  a  prolific  writer. 
Others  of  the  school  are  Josua  Stegmann  (1588- 
1632),  Paul  Flemming  (1609-40),  Matthiius  Apelles 
von  Lowcnstern  (1594-1048),  and  Johann  JNIatthiius 
Meyfart  (1590-1642).  To  the  contemporary  school 
of  Konigsberg  belong  Simon  Uacli  (1605-59), 
Georg  Weissel  (1590-1635),  Heinrich  Alberti  (1604- 
51),  and  others. 

(4)  The  fourth  period  reaches  fi'om  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Pietistic  con- 
troversy, 1648-90.  Hymns  of  this  period  assume 
more  and  more  of  a  subjective  character,  the  objec- 
tive features  tending  to  disappear,  while  hynnis 
relating  to  various  circumstances  and  events  in 
life — as  sufiering,  consolation,  death,  the  family, 
etc. — become  more  numerous.  There  is  often  a 
tendency  to  excessive  length,  a  common  fault  of 
meditative  verse.  The  chief  singer  of  this  genera- 
tion— in  the  judgment  of  many,  the  greatest  of  all 
German  hymnists — is  Paulus  Gerhardt  (1607-70). 
Foremost  among  his  120  hymns  is  the  incomparable 
'  O  Haupt  vol!  Blut  und  Wnndon,'  and  not  far 
behind  it  comes  the  ever  popular  '  Peliehl  du  deine 
Wege.'  To  the  same  school  belong  Ernst  C. 
Homburg  (1605-81),  Johann  Franck  (1618-77), 
Georg  Neumark  (1621-81),  and  Johann  Georg 
Albiuus  (1824-79). 


Contemporary  with  these  is  a  group  of  poets 
whose  hymns  are,  in  general  tone,  mystic  and 
contemplative.  Foremost  among  them  is  Johann 
SchefHer  (1624-77),  who,  becoming  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Communion  in  1653,  assumed  the  name  of 
Angelus  Silesius.  Many  of  his  hymns,  written 
both  before  and  after  his  transition,  display  a 
marvellous  sweetness,  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
bitterness  of  his  controversial  writings,  e.g.  '  Ich 
will  dich  lieben,  meine  Stiirke,'  '  Liebe,  die  du 
mich  zurn  Bilde,'  etc.  With  him  may  be  associated 
Cliristian  Knorr  von  Rosenroth  (1636-89),  MicliacI 
Franck,  Sigismund  von  Bircken,  Christoph  Weg- 
leiter,  and  others  of  less  note  ;  and  in  the  Reformed 
Church  Joachim  Neander  (1650-80). 

(5)  The  lifth  period  is  that  of  Pietism,  about 
1690i-1750.  The  hymnists  of  these  two  generations 
are  far  too  numerous  to  be  particularly  specilicd, 
but  they  may  be  chissilied  in  five  groups,  (i.)  The 
contemjioraries  of  Spener,  pervaded  Ijy  a  healthy 
and  sincere  piety.  Spener  himself  wrote  few 
hymns  of  any  value,  and  those  produced  by  the 
rest  of  the  group  are  noticeable  for  quality  rather 
than  for  quantity.  We  may  mention  Adam 
Drcse  (1620-1701),  Johann  Jakob  Schiitz  (1640-90), 
Cyriacus  Giinther  (1649-1704),  Samuel  Rodigast 
(1649-1708),  Laurentius  Laurenti  (1660-1722),  and 
Gottfried  Arnold  (1666-1714). 

(ii. )  The  older  school  of  Halle.  Their  hynms 
are  of  a  scriptural,  practical,  and  devotional 
tendency,  and  are  mostly  for  individual  edification 
and  for  the  closet,  rather  than  for  the  church. 
Most  worthy  of  notice  are  Wolfgang  ChristoiJi 
Dossier  (1660-1722),  the  author  of  more  than 
100  hymns,  of  Avhicli  the  best  known  are  'Meiu 
Jesu  dem  die  Seraphinen '  and  '  Ich  lass  dich 
nicht,  du  musst  mein  Jesus  bleiben,'  Johann 
Anastasius  Freylinghausen  (1670-1739),  Johann 
Heinrich  Schroder  (1667-99),  Bartholomiius  Cras- 
selius  (1667-1724),  and  Johann  Josepli  AVinckler 
(1670-1722). 

(iii.)  To  these  succeeded  a  younger  school,  re[>re- 
senting  the  decline  of  Pietism  into  sentimentalism 
and  trivialities.  The  better  writers  of  tliLs  school 
are  Johann  Jakob  Rambach  (1693-1735),  Johann 
Ludwig  Conrad  Allendorf  (1693-1773),  Carl  Hein- 
rich von  Bogatzky  (1690-1774),  and  Leopold  F.  F. 
Lehr  (1709-44). 

(iv. )  Side  by  side  with  these  is  a  group  of  poets 
devoted  to  strict  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  tliere- 
fore  unsympathetic  towards  Pietism.  Three  of 
these  composed,  among  them,  nearly  2000  hymns, 
many  of  which,  though  not  of  the  highest  order  of 
merit,  are  of  great  and  permanent  value.  Salomo 
Franck  (1659-1725)  is  best  remembered  by  his 
hymn  for  Easter  even,  '  So  ruhest  du,  O  meinc 
Ruh ' ;  Erdmann  Neumeister  (1671-1756)  was  the 
author  of  many  cantatas  for  use  in  church,  and 
re-modelled  a  number  of  older  hymns  ;  Benjamin 
Schmolck  (1672-1737)  was  the  most  prolific  of  the 
school. 

(v.)  The  school  Avliich  is  represented  in  theology 
by  Bengel  and  Crusius,  mediating  between  Pietism 
und  orlyhodoxy,  claims  a  few  sacred  ])oets.  Tiie 
chief  of  these  are  Johann  Mentzer  (1658-1734), 
Johann  Andreas  Rothe  (1688-1758),  P.  F.  Hiller 
(1699-1769),  and  C.  C.  L.  von  Pfeil  (1712-84). 

Two  distinguished  hymnists  of  the  period  appear 
to  stand  apart  from  all  these  various  groujjs, 
Gerhard  Tcrsteegen  (1697-1769),  brought  up  in  the 
Reformed  Church,  but  from  early  manhood  a 
mystic  and  a  separatist,  has  more  in  common 
with  Scheffler  than  witli  any  other  p(;et.  His 
numerous  hj'mns  were  long  restricted  to  a  limited 
circle,  but  during  the  last  70  years  have  been  repre- 
sented in  most  German  hymn-books,  Lutheran  as 
well  as  Reformed.  '  Gott  ist  gegenwartig '  is  the 
most    popular  ;    but    '  Siegesfiirste,    Ehrenkonig,' 
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'Gott  rufeb   nocli,'   and    others    are    of    sterling 
value. 

Nicholaus  Luclwig  von  Zinzendorf  (1700-60), 
patron  and  after\\'aVds  bishop  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren,  wrote  upwards  of  2000  hymns  of  almost 
every  possible  degree  of  merit,  but  even  at  the 
lowest  displaying;  deep  personal  devotion  to  Christ. 
His  extraordinary  aptitude  for  improvising  led  to 
the  production  of  a  huge  mass  of  rhyme,  of  which 
sincere  piety  is  the  only  redeeming  feature.  The 
use  of  his'  hymns  is  almost  restricted  to  the 
Moravian  Church ;  but  '  Jesu,  geh  voran '  and 
'ChristiBlut  und  Gerechtigkeit '  are  hymns  that 
Christendom  will  not  willingly  let  die  ;  and  a  few 
centos,  translated  into  various  languages,  are 
current. 

(6)  The  sixth  period,  from  about  1750  to  1830,  is 
that  of  the  '  Enlightenment'  (q.v.),  whose  etlect  on 
hymnody  was  for  the  time  disastrous,  especially  in 
the  dilution  of  the  church  hymn-books  and  .sacred 
poetry  in  general.  During  its  earlier  years  the 
ortliodox  tradition  was  worthily  maintained  by 
Christian  Fiirchtegott  Gellert  (1715-69),  who  in 
1757  published  54  hymns  characterized  by  rational 
piety  and  good  taste,  but  generally  individur.l 
rather  than  churchly.  Many  of  them  are  still  in 
use,  the  most  popular  being  'Jesus  lebt,  mit  ihm 
auch  ich.'  Friedrich  G.  Klopstock  (1724-180.3) 
produced  in  1758  modernized  re-casts  of  29  earlier 
German  hymns,  apparently  without  any  doctrinal 
motive.  Of  his  original  pieces,  mostly  emotional 
and  subjective,  by  far  the  best  is  the  triumphant 
funeral  song  '  Auferstehn,  ja,  auferstehn  wirst  du.' 
Modernizing  of  standard  hymns,  without  doctrinal 
purpose  and  M'ith  undesirable  results,  was  under- 
taken by  Johann  Andreas  Cramer  (1723-88)  and 
Johann  Adolf  Sciilegel  (1721-93).  The  one  spiriturJ 
singer  who  stands  conspicuous  in  this  dreary  time 
is  johann  Caspar  Lavater  (1741-1801).  _  Of  his  700 
hymns  the  best  known  is  '  Jesus  Christus,  wachs 
in  mir.'  Georg  F.  P.  von  Hardenberg,  commonly 
called  Novalis,  was  a  religious  poet  rather  than  a 
hymn-writer. 

(7)  A  seventh  period,  one  of  Evangelical  revival, 
may  be  dated  from  the  publication  by  Christian 
Karl  Josias  Bunsen  in  1833  of  his  Versttch  eincs 
allgenieirien  evangelischen  Gesang-  und  Gehctbuchs, 
containing  934  hymns,  followed  in  1837  by  the 
Evangdischer  Liederschatz  of  Albert  Knapp,  with 
3590.  Bunsen  endeavoured  to  restore,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  original  text  of  each  hymn ;  Knapp, 
unfortunately,  was  less  scrupulous  ;  but  from  that 
time  the  colourless  hymn-books  of  the  preceding 
age  gradually  disappeared  ;  and  those  now  in  use 
usually  contain  the  best  productions  of  evangelical 
singers  from  the  lleformation  downward.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  pass  in  review  the  original 
compositions  of  the  last  tliree  generations.  Five 
names  are  specially  worthy  of  mention  :  Ernst 
Moritz  Arndt  (1769-1860),  Christian  F.  H.  Saclise 
(1785-18G0),  Johann  Wilhelm  Meinhold  (1797-1851), 
Albert  Knapp  (1798-1864),  and  Carl  J.  P,  Spitta 
(1801-59),  of  whose  Psalter  und  Harfe  55  editions 
were  printed  in  as  many  years. 

2.  Dutch  hymns.  —  Even  in  the  15th  cent,  a 
nuuil)er  of  macaronic  hymns,  partly  Latin  and 
partly  Dutch,  and  generally  of  a  Hussite  charac- 
ter, were  current  in  the  Netherlands.  A  collecdon 
of  these  was  printed  at  Kempen  in  1550.  The 
Reformation  in  these  regions  was  of  .so  strongly 
Calvinistio  a  type,  however,  that  several  synods 
forbade  the  .singing  of  any  hymns  except  those 
found  in  Holy  Scriptuici.  A  co'llection  of  metri'ial 
Psalms,  with  music,  was  printed  at  Antwerjj  in 
1539 ;  and  two  complete  metrical  Dutch  I'saltors 
appeared  in  1566.  To  another  Psalter,  published 
in  1580,  were  added  metrical  versions  of  other 
Scripture  canticles,  together  with  the  Ten  Com- 


mandments, the  Lord's  I'rayer,  the  Creed,  and  the 
'  Gloria  in  excelsis.'  Altogether  between  30  and 
40  Dutch  Psalters  appeared  before  1773,  in  which 
year  the  Synod  of  South  Holland  issued  an  author- 
ized version,  which  is  still  commonly  used  in  the 
Dutch  Eeforraed  Church. 

The  Dutch  Lutherans,  in  1615,  published  at 
Utrecht  a  collection  of  58  hymns  translated  from 
the  German.  The  suppression  of  these  was  at- 
tempted by  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1619);  but  a  few 
years  later  local  synods  authorized  their  use  on 
festival  occasions.  In  1659,  Willem  Sluiter  pub- 
lished a  volume  entitled  Pscdmen,  Gczangen  en 
gecstelijke  Liederen,  which,  together  with  a  posthu- 
mous volume  of  hymns  by  the  same  author,  was 
long  in  popular  use  for  clomestic  worship.  The 
first  religious  bodies  in  Holland  to  authorize  the 
use  of  hymns  in  public  Avorship,  however,  were 
dissenters  from  the  Dutch  lieformed  Establish- 
ment. The  Anabaptists  published  an  Appendix 
to  the  Psalter  in  1713 ;  a  hymnal  for  a  separatist 
congregation,  com^jiled  by  Jacol^  Groenewegen  in 
1750,  ran  through  several  editions;  and  a  large 
volume  of  Mennonite  hymns  appeared  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  century.  It  was  not  till  1805  that 
tlie  first  authorized  hymn-book  of  the  Dutch  Ee- 
formed  Church  was  offered  to  the  public.  It  con- 
tained 192  hymns,  of  v.hich  a  large  proportion  were 
translations.  An  Appendix,  which  had  been  nearly 
20  years  in  preparation,  was  authorized  in  1866. 
This  hymn-book  and  appendix  are  still  in  common 
use  both  in  Holland  and  in  South  Africa;  and 
nearly  all  other  Dutch  hymnals  have  borrowed 
largely  from  them. 

Of  the  older  Dutch  Lutheran  hymns  almost  half 
M'ere  appropriate  only  to  festivals.  It  was  not  till 
1826  that  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Holland  published 
its  own  hymn-book,  containing  376  hymns,  of  whicli 
150  were  from  the  older  Lutheran  books,  and  162 
were  new  compositions.  Some  serious  omissions 
were  supplied  in  an  Appendix  24  years  later.  The 
other  most  important  Dutch  hymn-books  are  the 
modern  Baptist  hymnal,  a  volume  of  translations 
from  the  Latin  by  li.  B.  Janson  (1860),  and  a 
volume  of  revival  hymns,  translated  from  English 
and  American  originals.  Very  few  Dutch  hymns 
are  original  compositions  ;  according  to  the  best 
authority,  the  whole  number  does  not  much  exceed 
3000,  of  which  at  least  two-thirds  are  translations. 

3.  Scandinavian  hymns.  —  The  lleformation  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries  was,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  elsewhere,  the  work  of  the  rulers  rather  than 
of  the  people.  The  national  Churches  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway  were  thoroughly  Erastian. 
These  facts  had  some  influence,  if  not  on  the  com- 
position of  church  songs,  at  least  on  their  publica- 
tion and  use  in  public  Avorship. 

The  father  of  Swedish  hymnody  was  Lars  Peter- 
sen, archbishop  of  Upsala  (t  1573),  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  original  pieces,  made  many  translations 
from  Latin  and  German  hymns.  His  brother,  Olaf 
Petersen,  also  has  some  repute  as  a  hyinn-writer. 
They  were  assisted  in  their  poetical  work  by  two 
other  brothers,  Lars  and  Peter  Andersen.  These, 
in  1536,  published  Swcnskc  sungor  cllcr  ivisor  nw 
im  nyit  prcntadc,  forbkade,  och  under  en  annan 
skick  an  tilfbrcnmt  vtsatte  ('Swedish  Songs  or 
Hymns,  now  newly  printed,  enlarged,  and  pub- 
lished in  a  different  shape  from  tlie  former ' ;  Avhat 
that  former  book  was  we  are  not  informed).  Two 
kings  of  Sweden— Erik  XlV.  (t  1577)  and  Gustavus 
Adolplius  (slain  at  Liitzen,  1632)— contributed  to 
the  national  hy  nmody ;  the  latter,  shortly  before  his 
death,  wrote  the  renowned  battle-song,  '  Forfiiras 
ej,  du  lilla  ho}).' 

The  number  of  Swedish  hymn-writers  is  not 
gi-eat.  Of  the  15  who  wrote  within  the  17th  and 
IStli  centuries  the  greatest  was  Johan  Olaf  Wallin 
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(1779-1^;?.9).  In  1819  lie  puhlislied  Den  sjccnslcu 
Psahnbokcn  af  Konangun  qillad  och  stadfastad 
('The  Swedisli  Hj'iiin-bouk,  approved  ami  con- 
iirmed  by  the  King'),  wliich  is  still  in  common 
use  throughout  the  country.  To  it  he  contributed 
about  150  original  hymns,  besides  translations  and 
revisions. 

In  1529  there  was  published  cat  llostock,  in  the 
Danish  language,  Ecn  ny  llandhog,  mcd  Psalmcr 
oc  acDideligc  Lofsange,  wdrng7ie  aff  i/icn  helligc 
Schrifft  ('A  new  Handbook,  with  Psalms  and 
Spiritual  Songs  of  Praise  derived  from  Holy 
Writ').  This  contained  translations  from  tlie 
Latin,  Gernuui,  and  Swedish,  and  some  originals. 
Its  juincipal  autiior  was  Claus  Martensiin  Tondc- 
binder  (1500-70) ;  and  it  was  the  hymnary  of  tlie 
Danish  and  Norwegian  Lutherans  for  more  than 
a  century.  In  1GS3,  Tiiomas  Kingo,  bishop  of 
Funen,  whose  Aandelige  Sjungc-chor  ('Spiritual 
Choral-Songs')  had  attracted  attention,  Avas  com- 
missioned to  prepare  a  new  hymn  -  book  for  the 
churclies  in  botli  countries.  The  first  part  ap- 
peared in  1689  ;  it  contained  many  of  Kingo's  own 
composition.s,  and  was  greatly  aclmired  by  some, 
while  others,  of  the  Pietistic  school,  unfairly  de- 
nounced it  as  rationalistic.  The  controversy  was 
so  violent  that  the  completion  of  the  book  was 
entrusted  to  a  committee,  who,  however,  worked 
on  Kingo's  lines,  and  included  many  of  his  hj'inns. 
The  resultant  Forordnedc  nij  Kirke-Psalme-Bog 
('Authorized  New  Church  Hymn-book'),  in  its 
complete  form,  appeared  in  1609.  Several  attemjits 
were  made  to  sup]jlant  it  by  collections  on  Pieti.stic 
lines.  Esi)ecia]ly  notable  was  a  Ny  Scdmebog  ( 'New 
Hymn-book')  edited  in  1740  by  Eric  Pontoppidan. 
This  contained  a  large  number  of  hymns,  both 
original  and  translated,  by  Hans  Adolf  Brorson, 
bishop  of  Eibe,  whose  views  were  decidedly  Piet- 
istic. Another  attempt  in  the  same  direction  was 
made  hy  N.  H.  Balle,  bishop  of  Seeland,  who  in 
1797  produced  a  revision  of  Kingo's  book  under  the 
title  Ecangdisk-Kristellg  Salmehog  ('Evangelical 
Christian  Hymn-book  ').  The  attempt  failed,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  feebleness  of  the  verse ;  and 
more  than  half  a  century  passed  before  any  real 
improvement  was  eliected.  This  at  length  was 
brought  abort,  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
Nikolai  Frederik  Severin  Grundtvig  (1783-1872). 
This  eminent  scholar,  true  poet,  and  fervent  evan- 
gelist waged  war  for  ma,ny  years  against  the  pre- 
vailing Rationalism  and  Erastianism  of  the  national 
Church,  and  suflered  accordingly.  While  under 
ecclesiastical  suspension  he  wrote  and  compiled 
Sang -Vdrh  til  den  danske  Kirke  ('Song -Work 
for  the  Danish  Church').  His  moral  influence  at 
length  prevailed  so  far  that  his  worth  was  ai)pre- 
ciated,  and  steps  were  taken  to  prepare  a  new 
Salmchogcn  id  Kirke-  eg  H  us-  A  ndagt  ( '  Hymn-book 
for  Church  and  House  Worship ').  This  was  sanc- 
tioned for  general  use  in  1853,  having  been  edited 
by  the  poet  Bernhard  Severin  Ingemann  (1789- 
1862).  It  was  based  on  the  old  book  of  Kingo,  but 
contained  many  hymns  by  Brorson,  Grundtvig,  and 
Ingemann. 

Iceland  is  closely  bound  to  Denmark  by  political 
relations.  For  a  long  time  the  only  hymn-book  in 
use  there  was  the  Gradaalc  or  Messu-saungs  bok 
('Mass-Song-Book'),  consisting  of  translations  into 
Old  Norse  of  a  few  of  the  earlier  hymns  of  Marten- 
son's  collection.  The  last  edition  is  dated  1773. 
Since  then  local  translations  of  the  Danish  books 
have  been  in  use.  In  18G1,  Thordersen  of  Reyk- 
javik issued  N^r  vidbcetir  vid  hina  evangeHskn 
Sdlmabok  ("New  Contributions  to  the  Evangelical 
Psalm  book'),  much  on  the  lines  of  the  Danish 
book  of  1855. 

Norway,  until  1814,  had  been  politically  united 
with  Denmark  ;   and  Danish  hymn-books,  or  re- 


visions of  such  books  in  modernized  language,  have 
been  in  common  use — the  churches  allowing  them- 
selves considerable  frecflom.  The  books  now  most 
in  Mi'G  &ve  Kirke-t'Suliiic-JJogen  ('The  Church  Hymn- 
book  '),  edited  on  the  basis  of  older  liooks  by  Magnus 
B.  Landstad,  and  authorized  in  1869;  and  Cltr'mt- 
cligc  I'nalmcr  til  Ilusanddgt  og  Skulebrug  ('Chris- 
tian Hymns  fur  Domestic  \\'orshii)  ami  fof  I'se 
in  Schools'),  published  in  1851  by  Johau  Nikolai 
Frantzen. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Scandinavian 
hynuis  are  translated  from  German  Lutheran 
authors.  The  older  hymns  are  generally  doctrinal 
or  invocative ;  those  of  later  date  are  rather  sub- 
jective, expres.sing  personal  sentiments,  hojies,  and 
fears.  As  to  the  characteristics  of  individual 
.singer.s,  it  is  commonly  said  that  '  Kingo  is 
the  poet  of  Easter,  Brorson  of  Christmas,  and 
Grundtvig  of  Whitsuntide.' 

4.  French  hymns. — The  earliest  known  French 
hymn-book  was  prnited  in  1527.  It  was  entitled 
IJ'/)uncs  coniniuns  dc  Vann6e,  and  consisteil  of 
translations  of  Latin  hymns  by  Nicolas  Mauroy. 
In  1533  appeared  the  3Iiroir  d'une  time  pichercsse, 
by  Marguerite  de  Valois,  to  which  were  appended 
metrical  versions,  by  Clement  Marot,  of  the  Creed, 
Lord's  Prayer,  Ave  Maria,  Grace  before  Meals,  etc. 
Between  this  date  and  1597  nine  small  books  of 
Huguenot  Songs  were  published,  containing  hymns, 
carols,  ballads,  and  paraphrases  of  Scripture.  Mean- 
while, in  1542,  Marot  published  his  50  metrical 
Psalms,  which,  being  sung  to  ballad  tunes,  became 
widely  fashionable.  In  hoi)e  of  supplanting  these, 
Guy  de  la  Boderie,  a  Roman  Catholic,  published 
Ilymnes  ecclesiasfiques  in  1578,  also  Cantiqucs  sjiiri- 
titels,  consisting  of  translations  from  Prudcntius, 
Petrarch,  and  Vid.as,  and  some  parai)hrases  of  Scrip- 
ture songs.  Before  the  end  of  the  century,  several 
other  volumes  of  devout  songs  were  produced  by 
Huguenot  writers,  such  as  Nicolas  Denisot,  Charles 
de  Naviferes,  Etienne  de  Maizon  Fleur ;  but  none 
of  them  were  designed  for  public  worship.  The 
Reformed  Church  in  France,  as  in  Germany  and  else- 
where, limited  its  church-song  to  Biljlical  Psalms 
and  Canticles.  Various  writers,  therefore,  sought 
to  supply  what  was  lacking  in  Marot's  work  ;  and 
in  1550  a  comjdete  Psalter  was  j)ublished  in  Paris, 
consisting  of  Marot's  versions,  with  others  by  Gilles 
d'Aurigny,  Robert  Brincel,  '  C.  R.,'  and  'CI.  B.' 
This  was  generally  supplanted  by  Les  Pscanmes 
mis enrime  franc^oise par  Clirnent  Marotet  Theodore 
de  Bdze,  1562.  Of  this  at  least  24  editions  were 
printed  within  the  year,  at  Paris,  Caen,  Lyons, 
Geneva,  and  other  places.  Until  the  earl}'  years 
of  the  18th  cent,  this  P.salter  alone  was  used  in  the 
pul)lic  worship  of  the  Reformed  Church  ;  and  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  that  commuaitj'  its  inlluence 
has  been  far  wider  than  that  of  any  other  metrical 
Psalter. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  France,  besides  using 
the  Psalter,  made  free  use  of  translations  of  the 
best  German  hymns.  Pscanmes,  hyinnes  et  can- 
tiqucs  .  .  ,  mis  en  rime  francais  scion  la  rime  et 
melodies  allcinands^,  Frankfort,  1612,  contains  63 
hymns  or  paraphrases.  Successive  enlargements 
or  de\'eloi)nients  of  this  book  api»eared  under  vari- 
ous titles  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  that  of  1739 
having  381  pieces.  The  rigidity  of  the  Reformed 
Churcli  also  gave  way  in  1705,  when  Benedict  Pictet 
published  Cinqaantc-cpiatrc  cantiqucs  sicrez  pour 
les  principalcs  solcmnitez.  Twelve  of  these  were 
authorized  for  use  in  public  worshii),.and  became  an 
r.jipendix  to  the  i'salter  throughout  the  Reformed 
Ciiurch.  Some  of  them  are  among  the  finest  hymns 
in  the  French  language. 

The  French  Roman  Catholic  hymnists  of  the  17th 
cent,  arc  not  numerous.  La  Philomde  siraphique, 
by  Jean  I'Evang^liste,  1632,  consisted  01  hymn^  cf 
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a  mystical  type,  set  to  secular  times.  It  was  re- 
garded as  a  Jansenist  book,  and  was  not  designed 
for  use  in  church.  Pierre  Corneille  versified  parts 
of  the  Imitatio  Christi,  thus  producing  a  few  hymns 
still  current.  Racine  also  wrote,  in  16S9,  two  hymns 
which  are  still  in  use.  A  few  hymns  of  a  soberly 
quietistic  strain  were  Avritten  by  the  illustrious 
F^nelon,  and  a  large  number  by  Madame  Guyon 
(1648-1717);  but  few,  if  any,  of  these  have  come 
into  common  use.  A  number  of  hymns  by  Abbe 
Pellegrin  were  published  in  1706-15,  and  set  to 
lively  secular  tunes  ;  some  of  them  are  still  in  use. 
A  meritorious  collection  of  hymns  was  made  for 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  in  1765.  The  Eccucil 
lie  cantiques,  traduits  de  Vcdlemand,  1743,  was  a 
Moravian  hymn-book  of  75  pieces.  In  successive 
editions  the  number  was  raised  to  576  in  1778,  of 
which  about  370  are  translations  from  the  German, 
the  rest  being  French  originals. 

Probably  the  greatest  of  French  hymn-writers 
is  H.  A.  C^sar  Malan  (1787-1864),  pastor  at  Geneva, 
champion  of  Evangelicalism,  and  the  founder  of 
modern  French  Ileforined  hymnody.  He  is  said 
to  have  written  about  a  thousand  hymns  ;  and, 
though  many  are  weak  and  full  of  literary  faults, 
others  are  of  great  value.  A  large  number  are 
still  in  use,  and  some  of  them  are  found  in  every 
French  Protestant  hymn-book.  Of  contemporary 
and  later  writers  of  the  same  school  may  be  named 
Ami  Bost,  Merle  d'Aubigne,  Henri  Lutteroth, 
Alexandre  Vinet,  and  Adolphe  INIonod. 

Modern  French  hymn-books  are  very  numerous, 
and  suited  to  every  phase  of  Protestant  Christi- 
anity. The  first  French  Methodist  hymn-book 
was  issued  in  England  about  1813,  for  the  benefit 
of  French  prisoners  of  war ;  it  contained  many 
translations  of  English  hymns.  Another,  for  use 
in  the  Channel  Isles,  appeared  about  1818,  and  in 
an  enlarged  edition  in  1828  ;  it  was  frequently  re- 
printed, until  replaced  by  a  better  book  in  1868. 
In  1831,  or  earlier,  apj)eared  Cantiques  chritiens  d 
Vusage  dcs  assemblees  religieuses,  which  reached 
a  14th  edition  in  1881.  The  Reformed  Church  has 
overcome  its  aversion  to  '  human  compositions,' 
and  since  1787  has  sanctioned  several  good  hymn- 
books.  The  Walloon  Collection  (1803)  contained 
133  hymns  ;  a  good  collection  published  at  Frank- 
fort in  1849  contained  289  ;  and  the  Nouveau  Livre 
de  cantiques,  edited  by  E.  Bersier,  Paris,  1879,  has 
217.  At  least  six  French  Lutheran  hymn-books 
were  published  in  several  editions  during  the 
19th  cent,  at  Paris,  Montbeliard,  Strassburg,  and 
Nancy ;  and  a  French  Moravian  hymn-book,  in 
1880,  contained  700  pieces,  mostly  translations 
from  the  German.  Several  modern  books  of  the  re- 
vivalist type  have  had  wide  circulation,  especially 
those  published  in  connexion  with  the  Protestant 
Mission  called  'L'CEuvre  MacAll.'  The  most 
noteworthy  of  these  is  Cantiques  populair-es,  which 
with  its  supplement  contains  upwards  of  60  trans- 
lations of  English  and  American  '  revival  hymns.' 

An  undenominational  hymn-book,  with  music, 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1834,  under  the  title  of  Chants 
Chretiens,  edited  by  Henri  Lutteroth.  Its  aim  was 
to  collect  the  best  hymns  of  the  older  poets,  as 
Racine,  Corneille,  Pictet,  etc.,  together  with  others 
of  recent  date.  It  was  much  modified  in  successive 
editions,  assuming  its  final  shape,  with  200  hymns, 
in  1857.  Its  influence  has  been  wide  and  bene- 
iicial,  bringing  into  common  use  numerous  hymns 
of  great  merit.  Its  chief  blemish  is  that  it  is  too 
didactic — an  unusual  fault  in  French  hymnody, 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  intensely  subjective. 
1^'rench  hymns  rarely  or  never  have  the  strength 
of  good  German  or  English  poetry  ;  but  the  best 
of  them  have  much  sweetness  and  tenderness, 
while  some  are  highly  picturesque,  and  others  of 
delightful  simplicity. 


This  seems  a  fitting  place  to  mention  a  group 
of  French  Roman  Catholic  poets  of  the  17th  and 
early  18th  centuries,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  and 
whose  hymns  are  to  be  found  in  the  Paris  Breviary 
of  1726  and  other  Gallican  Breviaries.  The  fore- 
most of  them  in  merit  is  Charles  Coffin  (1678-1749) ; 
next  must  be  ranked  Jean  Baptiste  de  Santeuil 
(1630-97)  and  his  elder  brother  Claude  (1628-84); 
with  these  are  honourably  associated  Guillaume 
de  la  Bruneti^re  (tl702),  Nicolas  le  Tourneux 
(1640-86),  S.  Besnault,  and  several  of  lesser  note. 
Their  hymns,  especially  those  of  Coffin,  are  of  a 
high  standard  of  excellence. 

5.  Italian  hymns. — The  religious  revival  initi- 
ated by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  the  13th  cent, 
called  forth  a  number  of  religious  songs  in  the 
Veronese  and  Uml>rian  dialects,  some  of  which 
were  sung  by  the  Flagellants  in  their  processions. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  Jacopone  da  Todi 
(to  whom  is  usually  attributed  the  '  Stabat  JMater 
dolorosa')  wrote  many  vernacular  songs  extolling 
the  divine  love,  which,  though  never  used  in  the 
regular  church  services,  were  much  sung  during 
the  two  following  centuries  by  members  of  the 
religious  orders.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  15th 
cent.  G.  Savonarola  wrote  '  Hymns  of  Praise  and 
Contemplation,'  which,  however,  were  not  suited  for 
use  in  public  worship.  Two  of  his  contemporaries, 
Mafi'ei  Belcari  and  Girolamo  Benevieni,  wrote 
hymns  which  were  widely  known  and  used.  Tlie 
spiritual  poems  of  Vittoria  Colonna  (1490-1547) 
were  highly  esteemed,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  were  ever  used  in  jDublic  worship. 

From  "this  time  till  late  in  the  17th  cent,  no 
religious  poet  of  eminence  arose  in  Italy.  But  in 
1688,  Matteo  Coferati,  a  priest  of  Florence,  edited 
a  collection  of  about  330  hymns,  under  the  title 
Corona  di  sacre  canzoni,  o  laude  spirituali  di  jnu 
divoti  autori.  The  authors'  names  are  not  stated. 
This  is  the  earliest  known  Italian  hynm-book. 

Bernardo  Adimari,  a  priest  of  tlie  Oratory  of 
San  Filippo  Neri,  was  the  author  of  212  hymns, 
published  at  Florence  in  1703.  These  were  accom- 
panied by  tunes  in  four  parts ;  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  at  this  time  it  was  common  in  many 
places  to  sing  hymns  antiphonally,  or  one  verse  by 
the  choir  and  another  by  the  people.  The  next 
prolific  hymn-writer  was  Alfonso  Maria  de  Liguori 
(1896-1787).  His  verses  were  designed  for  popular 
use.  Some  are  devotional,  some  ascetic,  and  some 
mystical ;  they  abound  in  utterances  of  intense 
devotion,  but  are  for  the  most  part  too  warm  and 
passionate  for  English  taste.  Liguori  has  often 
been  credited  wilih  the  authorship  of  the  best 
known  of  all  Italian  hymns,  'Viva,  viva  Jesu'; 
but  the  ascription  is  very  doubtful.  The  well- 
known  poets  Metastasio  and  Manzoni  wrote  hymns 
which  have  been  included  in  church  collections ; 
and  several  recent  Roman  Catholic  poets  of  less 
note  might  also  be  mentioned.  Among  the  princi- 
pal Protestant  hymn-writers  of  the  19th  cent,  are 
Gabriele  Rossetti,  his  kinsman,  T.  Pietrocola 
Rossetti,  C.  Mapei,  G.  Niccolini,  and  Michele  di 
Pretoro.  An  Englishman,  Thomas  W.  S.  Jones, 
who  lived  many  years  in  Italy,  is  also  the  author 
of  more  than  140  hymns  in  the  Italian  language. 
At  least  10  Protestant  Italian  hymn-books,  some  of 
considerable  bulk,  have  been  published  since  the 
Italian  Revolution,  at  Florence,  Naples,  Rome, 
Trieste,  and  Casella.  Some  of  these  contain 
numerous  translations  of  English  and  American 
hymns.  In  Italy  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church  does 
not  favour  the  singing  of  hymns  in  the  vernaeidar 
in  public  worship  ;  nevertheless,  in  extra-liturgical 
services  such  hymns  are  used  witli  some  freedom. 

6.  English  hymns. — Popular  tradition  has  con- 
stantly associated  hynm-singingwith  the  Lollards, 
But,  although  a  number  of  devout  songs  are  pre- 
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served  in  MSS  of  the  14th  and  15tli  centuries, 
some  of  tlieni  of  no  little  merit,  they  are  all — ex- 
cept a  few  carols — too  intensely  personal  to  have 
been  used  in  public  worsiiip.  'l*he  earliest  printed 
Enj,dish  hymns  are  probably  those  in  Marshall's 
Primer  of  1535  and  the  Sarum  Primer  of  1538. 
These  are  translations  from  the  Latin,  and  their 
versification  is  of  tlie  rudest. 

The  lirst  English  lijnun-book,  properly  so  called, 
is  the  Goostly  Psalmes  and  Spirituall  Sonqes  of 
Miles  Coverdale,  1539.  It  contains  41  pieces, 
all  but  5  of  them  translations  or  imitations  from 
the  German — 17  being  from  Lutlier.  There  are 
versions  of  13  Psalms,  the  'Magnificat,'  'Nunc 
dimittis,'  '  Gloria  in  excelsis,'  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Efforts  were  made  to  suppress  this  book,  but  in 
1545  Henry  viir.  authorized  a  new  Primer,  which 
contained  8  hynms,  smoother  in  versification  than 
the  former  primers.  In  tliis  Cranmer  is  believed 
to  have  had  a  hand,  and  it  was  his  desire  that 
English  versions  of  the  old  Church  hymns  sliould 
have  a  place  in  the  projected  new  service-books. 
It  is  thought  tliat  the  induence  of  Calvin  and 
Bucer  had  to  do  with  the  abandonment  of  this 
project. 

During  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Henry 
and  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  '  old  version'  of 
the  Psalms  was  gradually  compiled,  the  chief  con- 
tributors being  Tliomas  Stemhold,  John  Hopkins, 
Thomas  Norton,  William  Kethe,  and  William 
Whittingham.  To  several  successive  editions  a 
few  hymns  were  prefixed  or  appended  ;  the  com- 
plete edition  of  1562  has  23,  including  '  The  Lamen- 
tation of  a  Sinner'  and  the  earliest  known  non- 
Roman  Communion  hymn  in  the  English  language, 
'The  Lord  be  thanked  for  His  Gifts.'  The  next 
really  important  hymnological  publication  is  the 
Gud&  and  Godlie  Ballatis,  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  as  Cover- 
dale's  Goostly  Psalmes  does  to  that  in  England. 
The  principal,  but  not  the  only,  authors  Avere  the 
brothers  John  and  Robert  Wedderburne,  clergy- 
men of  Dundee,  who  became  exiles  on  account  of 
their  Protestant  principles.  The  earliest  editions 
have  entirely  perished,  and  their  date  is  matter  of 
conjecture ;  the  oldest  knoAvn  perfect  copy  was 
printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1578,  with  the  title  Ane 
Copendioiis  Buik  of  godlie  Psalmes  and  spirituall 
Sangis.  It  contains  IIG  pieces,  all  in  the  Scottish 
dialect.  There  are  22  metrical  Psalms,  8  Scripture 
paraphrases,  the  Creed,  34  hymns,  8  graces,  and 
43  ballads,  some  devotional  and  some  satirical. 
More  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  is  translated  from 
the  German,  and  a  few  pieces  are  borrowed  or 
adapted  from  Coverdale.  Several  of  the  devo- 
tional ballads  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
tenderness,  while  the  satirical  pieces,  some  of  them 
coarse  as  well  as  humorous,  attack  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  with  considerable  vigour. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that,  of  about  130  Eng- 
lish writers  of  religious  verse  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  16th  cent.,  scarcely  any  contributed  to  the 
worship-song  of  the  Church.  The  explanation  lies 
in  the  fact  that — largely,  no  doubt,  through  the 
Calvinistic  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
formative  period  of  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer — only  the  scantiest  sco^ie  was  allowed  for 
hymns  in  public  worship,  an  injunction  of  the  first 
year  of  Elizabeth  granting  merely  that  '  in  the 
beginning  or  in  the  end  of  the  Common  Prayer, 
either  at  morning  or  evening,  there  may  be  sung 
an  hymn,  or  such  like  song,  to  the  praise  of 
Almighty  God.'  It  was  not  until  the  revision  of 
1661-62  that  the  insertion,  after  the  third  collect  at 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  of  the  rubric  for  the 
anthem  opened  the  way,  even  though  slowly  taken, 
to  a  true  hymnody.  In  modern  times  a  few  Eliza- 
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bethan  hynms  have  come  into  common  use,  e.g., 
the  earliest  original  English  morning  hymn,  '  You 
that  liave  spent  the  quiet  night,'  by  George  Gas- 
coigne,  and  the  delightful  '  Hierusalem,  my  happie 
home,'  of  which  the  author,  '  E.  B.  P.,'  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  identified. 

Between  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  the  conditions  were  mucit 
the  same ;  and  the  sacred  poets  of  the  day,  such 
as  John  Donne,  George  Herbert,  and  Phinea& 
Fletcher,  for  the  most  part  offered  no  contribu- 
tions to  public  worship,  though  a  few  of  their 
devout  lyrics  have  found  a  place  in  modem  hymn- 
books.  A  few  attempts  were  made  to  supplant 
the  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  Psalter,  but  with  little 
success.  The  very  meritorious  version  of  George 
Sandys  failed  to  win  the  i)ublic  ear ;  that  of 
AVilliam,  Earl  of  Stirling,  though  put  forth  in  the 
name  of  King  James,  had  no  better  success  ;  and 
the  faithful  but  intoleraljly  harsh  version  of  Henry 
Ainsworth  found  favour  only  with  the  Separatists. 

To  this  period,  however,  belongs  the  first  really 
great  English  hymn-writer,  George  Wither  (1588- 
1667).  His  poetical  works,  sacred  and  .secular,  are 
numerous.  His  noble  version  of  the  Psalms  has 
been  undeservedly  neglected.  His  Hymns  and 
Songs  of  the  Church  was  printed  in  1623,  with  '  the 
particular  approbation  both  of  the  king  and  of 
convocation,'  but  the  intrigues  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  frustrated  the  intentions  of  the  king  and 
clergy,  and  practically  suppressed  the  book.  It 
contained  all  the  OT  and  NT  Canticles,  the  Song 
of  Songs,  the  Lamentations,  versions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  '  Veni  Creator,'  and  44  original  hymns 
for  various  ecclesiastical  seasons  and  special  occa- 
sions. In  1641,  Whither  published  Hallelujah,  or 
Britain's  Second  Remembrancer,  with  a  dedication 
to  the  Parliament,  his  sympatlues  being  at  that 
time  on  the  popular  side.  The  book  contained 
233  hymns,  classified  as  occasional,  temporary,  and 
personal ;  42  of  them  are  taken  from  the  former 
book,  often  with  alterations  which  are  not  always 
improvements. 

The  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  Psalter  had  become 
unacceptable  to  the  Puritans,  not  because  of  its 
rugged  versification,  but  because  it  was  not,  in 
their  opinion,  sufficiently  close  to  the  original. 
They  conceived  the  impossible  idea  of  a  literal 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  in  an  English  metre 
that  could  be  sung.  Between  1640  and  the  end  of 
the  century  there  were  at  least  half  -  a  -  dozen 
attempts  to  realize  this  fancj"^ — among  them  the 
curious  Bay  Psalm-Book  of  the  Puritan  Colonists 
in  New  England  (1640).  When  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment undertook  to  remodel  the  Church  of  England 
on  Puritanical  lines,  part  of  the  scheme  was  to- 
provide  a  metrical  Psalter  for  general  use  through- 
out England  and  Scotland.  Tlie  work  was  assigned 
to  a  committee,  who,  by  conflating  two  versions 
by  Francis  Rous  and  William  Barton  respectively, 
produced  what  is  known  as  '  The  Scots  Version  ' — 
it  being  approved  bj'  the  Scottish  General  Assembly 
in  1649.  With  allots  faults— and  they  are  neither 
few  nor  small — it  has  endeared  itself  to  the  hearts 
of  the  Scottish  people,  and  will  not  be  supplanted 
for  generations  yet  to  come.  The  wonderful  23iu 
Psalm  in  this  version  is  probably  the  most  perfect 
metrical  Psalm  in  Chri-stendoni. 

Between  the  fall  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  Re- 
volution several  poets  produced  lyrics  which, 
though  not  designed  for  use  in  public  worsliip,. 
were  utilized  by  later  compilers  of  liymn-books.. 
Such  were  Henry  Vaughan,  Richard  Crashaw,  and 
John  Quarles.  There  were  also  at  least  three- 
genuine  bymnists — AA'illiam  Barton,  whose  work 
has  been  unaccountably  neglected,  Samuel  Cross- 
man,  and  John  Mason,  whose  best  productions  are 
still  deservedl}'  popular.      Mention  must  also  be 
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made  of  two  rhymesters,  -whose  verses  are  unmiti- 
gated doggerel,  but  who  did  excellent  work  as 
pioneers.  Abraham  Cheare,  a  Baptist  minister  of 
Plymouth,  who  died  in  prison  in  1668,  is  the  first 
known  Enolish  author  of  hymns  for  children. 
Benjamin  Keach,  also  a  Baptist,  had  been  set  in 
the  pillory  for  seeking  to  propagate  his  opinions 
through  the  press.  His  Spiritual  Melody  (1691) 
is  poor;  but  by  it,  and  by  a  couple  of  vigorous 
liamphlets,  he  practically  broke  down  the  prejudice 
which  until  then  existed  among  Baptists  against 
singing  in  public  worship. 

In  1692  was  printed  the  first  edition,  unauthorized 
and  incorrect,  of  Bishop  Thomas  Ken's  Morning 
and  Evening  Hymns.  At  first  written  for  the 
scholars  of  Winchester  School,  they  have  won  an 
abiding  place  in  the  esteem  of  all  English-speaking 
Christendom.  Ken's  other  hymns,  for  the  festivals 
of  the  Church,  were  a  posthumous  publication,  and 
have  been  little  regarded. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  Psalms  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  already  archaic,  were  still 
almost  exclusively  used  in  the  Anglican  Church  ; 
the  well-meant  attempts  of  W.  King,  John  Patrick, 
John  Denham,  and  others  had  totally  failed  to 
supplant  them  ;  and  the  noble  versions  of  Sandys 
and  Wither  had  apparently  been  forgotten.  About 
1698  a  New  Version,  by  Nahum  Tate  and  Nicholas 
Brady,  was  put  forth  under  royal  patronage,  and 
soon  became  immensely  popular.  Its  one  merit  is 
that,  smooth  and  unimpassioned,  it  suited  the 
literary  taste  of  the  day.  For  150  years  it  held  the 
field  against  all  rivals  ;  at  present  about  half-a- 
dozen  psalms  of  the  '  New  Version '  continue  in 
use,  the  most  popular  being  the  34th  and  the  67th. 
In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  on  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Presbyter ianism  after  the  Revolution,  the 
General  Assembly  considered  the  question  of  an 
authorized  appendix  to  the  Scottish  Psalms. 
Patrick  Simson  of  Renfrew  had  published,  at 
Edinburgh,  six  books  of  Spiritual  Songs  or  Holy 
Poems,  consisting  of  versified  paraphrases  of  all 
the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  except  the  Psalter. 
The  work  is  of  considerable  merit,  the  rendering- 
being  fairly  close,  without  that  rigiditj'  whicli 
marked  the  Scottish  and  New  England  Psalms. 
In  1695,  Simson  being  Moderator,  the  Assembl}' 
appointed  a  Commission  to  revise  the  Scripture 
Songs ;  but  the  business  was  delayed  year  after 
year,  and  in  the  end  nothing  was  done,  so  that  the 
Scottish  Psalms  continued  in  exclusive  use  for 
about  50  years  longer. 

Among  English  Nonconformists  the  manuals  of 
Church  Song  chiefly  in  use  were  the  Scottish 
Psalms,  a  revision  of  the  New  England  Psalter, 
and,  occasionally,  Barton's.  During  the  last  decade 
of  the  century  several  ministers — Robert  Fleming, 
Joseph  Boyse,  Thomas  Shepherd,  Richard  Davis, 
and  Joseph  Stennett — produced  hymns  for  the  use 
of  their  own  congregations,  some  of  which  found 
wider,  though  very  limited,  acceptance.  Nearly 
all  these  hymns  are  personal  rather  than  congrega- 
tional ;  and  most  of  them  are  mere  Calvinisfcic 
theology  in  rhyme.  The  first  selection  of  hymns 
for  Nonconformist  worship  of  which  we  have  found 
any  trace  was  published  in  1694  under  the  title  A 
Collection  of  Divine  Hymns  upon  several  Occasions. 
To  this  seven  authors  contributed,  among  whom 
were  Richard  Baxter,  John  Mason,  and  Thomas 
Shejiherd.  The  next  selection,  Matthew  Henry's 
Family  Hymns  (1695),  consisted  entirely  of  centos 
from  various  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms. 

In  1695  a  young  Nonconformist  student  com- 
mented on  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
rhymes  in  use  atthe  Meeting-house  in  Southamj)ton, 
and  v.-as  cliallenged  to  produce  something  i)etter. 
The  next  Sunday  the  spirited  paraphrase  '  Behold 
.the   Glories  of    the    Lamb  Amidst   His  Father's 


throne'  was  'lined  out,'  to  the  delight  of  the 
worshippers.  The  young  man  was  Isaac  Watts,  in 
after  years  renowned  as  pastor,  philosopher,  and 
poet.  In  1707  he  published  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs,  in  Three  Books,  containing  222  pieces,  which 
in  the  second  edition  (1709)  were  increased  to  360. 
These  \vere  followed  in  1715  by  Divine  and  Moral 
Songs  for  the  Use  of  Children ;  and  in  1719  by  The 
Psalms  of  David  imitated  in  the  Language  of  the 
New  Testament.  Other  publications  in  verse 
followed  ;  and  Watts's  various  works  contain  at 
least  750  hymns,  of  which  nearly  200  are  still  in 
common  use.  Before  his  death,  in  1748,  fifteen  or 
sixteen  editions  of  his  hymns  had  been  circulated  ; 
and  for  more  than  100  years  their  use,  with  or 
without  a  supplement,  Avas  all  but  universal  among 
Congregationalists  and  Baptists.  His  meditative 
hymns  are  not  usually  superior  to  those  of  Cross- 
man,  Ken,  and  Mason  ;  but  in  hymns  of  praise 
fitted  for  united  utterance  he  has  no  superior  and 
few  equals.  His  theology  is  in  the  main  Puritan, 
without  the  Puritan  rigidity  and  intolerance. 

Watts  was  the  first  -who  could  be  deemed  the  founder  of  a 
distinct  school  of  English  hymn-writers.  Among  his  followers 
may  be  reckoned,  in  addition  to  a  multitude  of  inferior  rhvmcrs, 
Simon  Browne  (1680-1732),  Philip  Doddridge  (1702-51),'  Anne 
Steele  (1716-78),  Thomas  Gibbons  (1720-S5),  Samuel  Stennett 
(1727-95),  and  Samuel  Medley  (1738-99). 

The  influence  of  Watts  extended  into  Scotland.  In  the  hymns 
of  John  Willison  (f  1750),  and  in  the  Scripture  Soiifis  of  Ralph 
Erskine  (t  1752),  he  is  plag-iarized  almost  wholesale.  In  the 
Translations  and  Paraphrases  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1745,  of  45  paraphrases  18  were  by  Watts. 
In  the  Paraphrases  of  1781,  of  67  pieces  19  are  based  on  Watts 
and  4  on  Doddridge,  but  all  more  or  less  altered.  By  far  the 
most  successful  of  these  alterations  is  the  fine  paraphrase — 
transmuted  from  one  of  Watts's  feeblest  hj'mns — '  How  bright 
those  glorious  spirits  shine.' 

Of  writers  more  or  less  contemporary  with  V/atts,  but  outside 
the  sphere  of  his  influence,  the  following  deserve  mention  : 
John  Dryden  (t  1701),  who  is  believed  to  have  translated  from 
the  Latin  most  of  the  hymns  which  appear  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Primer  of  170(3;  Nahum  Tate(t  1V15),  already  mentioned, 
the  chief  author  of  those  hymns  and  alternative  versions  which 
appeared  as  a  supplement  to  the  '  New  Version  '  in  1 703 ;  Joseph 
Addison  (+  1719) ;  Samuel  Wesley  the  elder  (t  1735) ;  and  Joseph 
Hart  (t  1768),  most  of  whose  hymns  are  strongly  CJalvinistic. 

We  come  next  to  the  greatest  of  all  English 
hymn-writers,  Charles  Wesley  (1707-80),  the  poet 
of  the  Methodist  revival.  The  exact  number  of  his 
hymns  is  doubtful,  because  of  an  arrangement  with 
his  brother  John  (1703-91)  that  in  works  for  which 
they  were  jointly  i-esponsible  their  respective  parts 
should  not  be  distinguished.  The  poetical  publica- 
tions of  the  two  brothers  number  62  distinct  issues, 
ranging  from  single  leaflets  to  stout  volumes,  9  of 
which  include  pieces  by  other  authors.  On  the 
lowest  estimate  these  works  contain  4395  hymns 
by  the  Wesleys.  Of  these  100,  including  all  those 
translated  from  the  German,  are  certainly  the  work 
of  John,  while  of  .325  the  authorship  is  uncertain  ; 
so  that  3970  pieces  at  least  may  be  ascribed  to 
Charles.  His  general  tone  is  strongly  Arminian. 
At  least  500  of  Charles  Wesley's  hymns  are  in  use 
in  the  Methodist  Churches,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  are  equally  valued  in  other  communions. 

The  unapproachable  greatness  of  Charles  Wesley 
seems  to  have  had  a  repressive  influence  on  hymn- 
writing  in  Methodist  circles  ;  not  more  than  three 
or  four  of  his  Methodist  contemporaries  left  any- 
thing of  value  ;  and  even  the  most  gifted  of  these, 
Thomas  Olivers,  is  chiefly  rememljered  by  one 
great  hymn,  '  The  God  of  Abraham  praise.' 

A  totally  different  school  is  represented  by  a 
succession  of  writers  who  seem  to  have  derived 
their  inspiration  from  the  Moravian  Brethren. 
The  German  Moravian  hymns  are  too  often  char- 
acterized by  a  kind  of  spiritualized  sensuousness, 
and  the  same  feature  is  foTind,  in  a  mitigated  form, 
in  many  English  hymns  of  the  same  denor)iiiiation. 
John  Gambold  (1711-71),  sometime  vicar  of  Stanton 
Harcourt,  and  afterwards  Moravian  bishop,  edited 
the    great    hymn-book   of    1754,    containing    llS.'i 
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Hymns  of  the  Children  of  God  in  all  Ages,  which, 
expurgated  and  revised,  furnished  most  of  the 
material  of  Moravian  liynin- books  till  quite  recent 
times.  Its  influence  is  evident  in  the  hymns  of 
Joim  Cennick  ( 1718-55),  of  James  Allen  ( 1734-18(34), 
of  Walter  Shirley  (1725-86),  and  of  Jonathan  Evans 
(1749-1809).  Some  characteristics  of  tliis  school 
are  also  found  in  tlie  poems  of  Augustus  Montague 
Toplady  (1740-78)  ('  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me') ; 
but  they  are  modified  by  his  militant  Calvinism. 

Yet  another  school,  that  of  moderate  Calvinism, 
is  represented  by  the  Gluey  Hymns,  first  published 
in  1779,  the  joint  work  of  William  Cowjier  (1731- 
1800)  and  John  Newton  (1725-1807).  The  romance 
of  Newton's  adventurous  youth,  and  the  pathetic 
•story  of  Cowper's  intermittent  insanity,  are  well 
known ;  the  ettect  of  each  on  their  respective 
contributions  is  easily  traceable.  The  features 
-common  to  both  resemble  tiiose  of  J.  Mason ; 
Cowper  is  remarkable  for  his  tenderness,  and 
occasionally  for  expressions  or  thoughts  that  seem 
suggestive  of  Moravian  sources ;  Newton  is  some- 
times gloomy,  and  sometimes  descends  to  mere 
doggerel,  but  at  his  best  he  exhibits  a  strength  and 
joyousness  to  which  his  colleague  is  a  stranger. 
His  hynms  number  280,  of  which  50  or  60  are  still 
in  use  ;  Cowper  produced  68  (besides  his  translations 
from  the  French  of  Madame  Guyon),  of  which 
nearly  half  have  a  place  in  modern  hymn-books. 
To  the  Olney  school  may  be  referred  Thomas 
Haweis  (1732-1820),  John  Fawcett  (1740-1817), 
John  Ryland  (1753-1825),  and  many  others  of  less 
note. 

A  few  writers  of  the  18th  cent.,  who  cannot  be 
classed  with  any  particular  school,  are  remembered 
as  the  authors  of  single  hymns  ;  while  the  rest  of 
their  works,  sometimes  voluminous,  are  all  but 
forgotten.  Such  are  Robert  Seagrave  (1693-1750) 
('Rise,  my  Soul,  and  stretch  thy  wings');  James 
Fanch  (1704-67)  ('Beyond  the  glittering  starry 
skies');  John  Bakewell  (1721-1819)  ('Hail,  Thou 
once  despised  Jesus');  Etvivard  Perronet  (1726-92) 
('All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name') ;  and  Robert 
Robinson  (1735-90)  ('Come,  Thou  Fount  of  every 
blessing'). 

Two  small  sects  which  originated  in  Scotland 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  yielded  hymns 
of  some  literary  interest.  Among  the  Christian 
£ongs  of  the  Glasites,  or  Sandemanians  (1749),  are 
several  especially  designed  for  secular  tunes  ;  and 
this  idea  was  still  more  vigorously  carried  out  by 
John  Barclay  (1734-98),  the  leader  of  the  Bereans. 
Some  of  Barclay's  hymns,  set  to  familiar  Jacobite 
and  other  Scottish  tunes,  possess  real  beauty. 
Similar  adaptations  occur  mA  CollectionofSplritucd 
Songs,  published  in  1791  by  John  Geddes,  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman.  Here,  too,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Christian  Hymns,  Poeiiis,  and  Sacred  Songs  of 
James  Relly,  the  Universalist  (1720-78),  published 
in  1777  ;  these  display  a  good  deal  of  rugged  vigour. 

It  seems  fitting  to  notice  also  some  of  the  more 
important  selections  of  hymns  tiiat  appeared  in  the 
18th  century.  The  first  of  any  note  offered  to 
the  Church  of  England  seems  to  have  been  the 
Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  70  in  number, 
published  by  John  Wesley  at  Charlestown  in  1737. 
This  excited  little  interest,  and  was  not  reprinted. 
More  important  was  George  Whitelield's  Collection 
of  Hymns  for  Social  Worship  (1753).  The  hymns 
were  mostly  from  Watts  and  Wesley,  often  freely 
altered ;  and,  though  compiled  by  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  were  chiefly  used  in  'Tabernacles'  and 
Meeting-houses  for  Nonconformist  or  undenomina- 
-tional  worship.  This  collection  passed  through 
many  editions,  the  25th  being  dated  1781.  Martin 
Madan's  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  (1760) 
had  a  great  influence  on  subsequent  developments 
of    liymnody,    chiefly   througli    his    very    skilful 


alterations  and  corrections.  Other  collections  were 
those  of  Dyer  (1767),  R.  Conyers  (1767),  Richard 
de  Courcy  (1775),  and  Toplady  (1775).  All  these 
editors  were  Anglican  clergymen  of  the  Evangelical 
type,  and  the  tone  of  their  books  was  distinctly 
Calvinistic.  So  were  the  various  collections  used 
in  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  chapels  from  1764 
till  1780,  when  they  were  displaced  by  her  own 
Select  Collection.  A  strong  Evangelical  Arminian- 
ism,  on  the  other  hand,  pervaded  the  selections 
edited  by  John  Wesley,  from  1741  onward  till  the 
production,  in  1780,  of  his  Collection  of  Hymns  for 
the  Use  of  the  People  culled  Methodists.  A  mild 
type  of  Calvinism  characterized  the  selections 
compiled  by  Congregationalists,  usually  as  supple- 
ments to  \v  atts's  Psalms  and  Hymns.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  that  of  Thomas  Gibljons  (1769),  which 
was  followed  by  Rowland  Hill's  (1783),  George 
Burder's(1784;  'J8thed.  1829),  William  Jay's  (1797), 
and  a  considerable  number  of  local  publications. 
Rather  more  pronounced  was  the  Calvinism  of  the 
Particular  Baptist  selections  of  J.  Ash  and  C.  Evans 
(1769),  and  John  Rippon  (1787),  while  the  General 
Baptist  Hymn-book  (1771)  and  Dan  Taylor's  (1793) 
were  just  as  distinctively  Arminian.  Two  Scottish 
Baptist  books  also  deserve  notice  :  the  collection 
made  by  Sir  William  Sinclair  of  Keiss  (1751)  and 
A  Collection  of  Christian  Songs  and  Hymns  (Glas- 
gow, 1786). 

The  growth  first  of  Arianism  and  then  of  Socin- 
ianism  in  the  English  Presbyterian  Churches 
necessitated  a  special  provision  for  worship.  This 
was  usually  made  by  eliminating  from  the  hymns 
of  orthodo.x  writers  every  allusion  to  tlie  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement.  The  earliest 
selection  made  on  this  principle  was  printed  in 
London  in  1757,  and  at  least  10  such  books 
appeared  at  various  places  before  the  close  of  the 
century  ;  one  of  them,  by  William  Enfield  (Warr- 
ington, 1778),  professed  to  be  '  unmixed  with  the 
disputed  doctrines  of  any  sect.'  ?kIost  of  these 
books  contain  little  that  could  not  be  sung  by  a 
pious  Jew  or  Muhammadan. 

The  earlier  years  of  the  19th  cent,  were  barren 
of  new  or  striking  hymns  ;  but  before  long  there 
burst  forth  such  a  flood  of  sacred  melody  as 
England  had  never  heard  before.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  review,  within  any  reasonable  limits, 
the  English  and  Scottish  hymnists  of  the  century, 
of  whom  more  than  550  are  enumerated  between 
1800  and  1890.     A  few  points  may  be  briefly  noted. 

(1)  The  large  number  of  women  writers  who 
produced  not  merely  sentimental  verses,  but 
genuine  hymns  of  lasting  worth.  Prominent 
among  them  are  Cecil  Frances  Alexander  (1823-95) 
('The  golden  gates  lift  up  their  heads'),  Sarah 
Flower  Adams  (1805-48)  ('Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee'),  Charlotte  Elliot  (1789-1871)  ('Just  as  I 
am,  without  one  plea '),  Frances  Ridley  Havergal 
(1836-79)  ('  Take  my  life,  and  let  it  be  '),  Adelaide 
Anne  Procter  (1825-64)  ('The  way  is  long  and 
dreary'),  and  Anna  Letitia  Waring  (182U-1912) 
('My  heart  is  resting,  O  my  God').  Others  have 
displayed  remarkable  skill  as  translators,  especially 
from  the  German,  as  Jane  Bortlnvick  (1813-97), 
Frances  Elizabeth  Cox  (1812-97),  Sarah  Findlater 
(1823-86),  and  Catherine  Winkworth  (1829-78). 
Others,  again,  are  unrivalled  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  tlie  capacities  of  children,  e.g.  Cecil 
Frances  Alexander  ('There  is  a  green  hill  far 
away'),  Jane  E.  Leeson  (1807-82)  ('Saviour, 
teach  me  day  by  day'),  and  Jemima  Luke  (1813- 
1906)  ('  I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of 
old'). 

(2)  The  appearance,  for  the  first  time,  of  really 
good  hymns  for  children,  child  thought  in  child 
language.  Isaac  Watts  had  led  the  wa}',  but  for 
two    generations    he     had    no    followers.      E\ei) 
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Charles  Wesley's  eftbrts  in  this  direction  were 
far  from  being  a  complete  success  ;  his  fanious 
'Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild,'  needs  explaining 
to  make  it  intelligible  to  children.  But  Jane 
Taylor  (1783-1824)  and  her  sister,  Ann  Gilbert 
(1782-1866),  understood  child  nature  ;  and,  though 
sometimes  entangled  in  theology,  their  songs  for 
children  usually  excelled  those  of  Watts  as  far 
as  his  did  the  efforts  of  Abraham  Cheare.  The 
path  they  opened  up  was  worthily  followed  not 
only  by  C.  F.  Alexander  and  Jenuma  Luke,  but 
by  E.  Paxton  Hood,  W.  W.  How,  Annie  Matheson, 
Albert  Midlane,  Hugh  Stowell,  and  many  more. 

(3)  The  naturalizing,  by  satisfactory  transla- 
tions, of  the  best  Latin,  Greek,  and  German 
hymns.  The  last  named  have  found  most  favour 
in  the  Evangelical  section  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  among  the  Free  Churches.  Some  of  the  most 
capable  translators  have  already  been  indicated  ; 
others  are  mentioned  in  the  literature  at  the  end 
of  the  article.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  rich 
stores  of  Latin  hymnody  in  connexion  with  the 
Oxford  INIovement  between  the  years  1830  and 
1840.  Naturally  the  chief,  though  not  the  only, 
translators  of  the  Breviary  and  other  mediteval 
hymns  were  men  of  the  High  Church  school,  such 
as  J.  D.  Chambers  (1805-93),  John  Chandler  (1806- 
76),  W.  J.  Copeland  (1804-85),  R.  F.  Littledale 
(1833-00),  and,  above  all,  John  Mason  Neale  (1818- 
66).  With  these  may  be  associated  a  few  Roman 
Catholics,  especially  Edward  Caswall  (1814-78). 
The  foremost  translator  of  the  late  Latin  hymns 
of  the  Gallican  Breviaries  was  Isaac  Williams 
(1802-65).  These  hymns  first  found  acceptance  in 
High  Church  circles  ;  but  the  best  of  them  are 
now  in  common  use  in  almost  all  Christian  com- 
munions. The  Greek  hymns  were  first  urged  on 
public  attention  by  J.  M.  Neale,  and  his  versions 
are  still  most  in  favour ;  but  many  othei-s  have 
been  effectively  translated  by  John  Brownlie. 

(4)  The  enormous  output  of  mission  and  revival 
hymns,  mostly  subjective  or  hortatory,  and  many 
of  them  set  to  the  tunes  of  popular  songs.  These 
became  common  in  connexion  Avith  the  great 
religious  revival  of  1858,  and  were  augmented 
about  1873  by  hymns  of  American  origin.  Some 
of  them  were  valuable,  but  many  Avere  sentimental 
and,  when  judged  by  strict  canons,  not  always  in 
the  best  of  taste.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  songs  of  this  class,  used  by  Evangelistic  bodies 
like  the  Salvation  Armj%  have  often  availed  to 
call  forth  genuine  religious  emotions  in  persons  of 
the  most  degraded  type. 

The  hymn-books  of  the  19th  cent,  are  literally 
innumerable.  No  fewer  than  160  were  compiled 
for  use  in  the  Anglican  Church  alone  between  1800 
and  1860,  to  wliich  in  the  next  30  years  90  more 
were  added.  The  use  of  many  was  merely  local, 
while  others  are  fairly  representative  of  distinct 
schools  of  thought  within  the  Churcli.  Of  the 
collections  in  use  prior  to  1860  by  far  the  greatest 
number  represented  the  Evangelical  school ;  and  it 
is  estimated  that  these  were  used  in  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  English  parish  churches.  The  most 
popular  books  of  this  class  were  William  Mercer's 
Church  Psalter  and  Hymn  Book  (1854),  Charles 
B.  Snepp's  Songs  of  Grace  and  Glory  (strongly 
Calvinistic,  1872),  and  Edward  H.  Bickersteth's 
Hymnal  Companion  (1870,  revised  1876).  Of 
the  moderate  High  Church  type  was  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern  (1861,  revised  1875  ;  appendix 
1889 ;  another  revision  1904),  which  has  become 
the  most  popular  of  all  English  hymn-books.  To 
the  same  school  belong  William  Cooke  and  Ben- 
jamin Webb's  The  Ht/mnary  (1872),  and  Church 
Hymns  (1871,  revised  1903).  To  the  advanced 
High  Church  party  belong  The  Hymnal  Noted 
(1852),  with  its  many  supplements,  James  Skinner's 


Daily  Service  Hymnal  (1863),  R.  F.  Littledale's 
People's  Hymnal  (1867),  C.  F.  Hernaman's  Altar 
Hymned  (1884),  and  the  Enylish  Hymnal  (1906). 
Recently  a  few  books  of  the  Broad  Church  type 
have  appeared,  but  they  are  not  extensively  used. 
Of  hymn-books  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  various 
Nonconformist  Churches  during  the  century,  a  list 
of  at  least  250  is  before  us,  not  including  innumer- 
able selections  designed  for  Sunday  schools,  or  the 
multitudinous  '  undenominational '  books,  large 
and  small,  compiled  in  the  interests  of  revival, 
missions,  temperance,  or  merely  as  publishers' 
si)eculations.  But  the  tendency  has  long  been 
towards  concentration ;  the  local  collections  have 
generally  gone  out  of  use,  and  all  the  great  de- 
nominations have  their  authorized  or  characteristic 
hymn-books,  by  which  most  of  the  others  are  being 
gradually  supplanted. 

It  remains  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished 
hymnists  of  the  19th  cent.,  not  heretofore  mentioned,  accord- 
ing to  their  ecclesiastical  associations.  Two  of  them  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  any  special  communion : 
Thomas  Kelly  (1769-1854)  and  James  Montgomery  (1771-1854), 
who  between  them  produced  nearly  1200  hymns,  of  which  no 
fewer  than  160  are  still  in  common  use.  To  the  Anglican  Church 
belonged  Reginald  Heber  (1783-1826),  bishop  of  Calcutta.  John 
Keble  (1792-1860),  author  of  the  Christian  Year,  Henry  Francis 
Lyte  (1793-1847),  Christopher  Wordsworth  (1807-85),  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  John  S.  B.  Monsell  (lSll-75),  William  Walsham  How 
(1823-97),  bishop  of  Wakefield,  Godfrey  Thring  (1823-1903), 
John  Ellerton  (1826-93),  and  F.  T.  Palgrave  (1824-97).  Amons: 
Roman  Catholics,  John  Henry  Newman  (1801-90)  and  F.  Vf. 
Faber  (1814-63)  stand  pre-eminent.  To  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  belong  Horatius  Bonar  (1808-89),  John  Ross  Macduff 
(1818-95),  James  Drummond  Burns  (1823-64),  and  Anne  Ross 
Cousin  (1823-1906).  Among  the  Methodists  but  few  hymn- 
writers  are  conspicuous  :  Benjamin  Gough  (1805-77),  W.  M. 
Punshon  (1824-81),  Mark  Guy  Pearse  (b.  1842),  and  Thomas  B. 
Stephenson  (1839-1912)  deserve  mention.  To  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  belong  W.  B.  Collyer  (1782-1854),  Josiah  Conder 
(1789-1S55),  George  Rawson  (1807-89),  Thomas  Toke  Lynch 
(1818-71),  Edwin  Paxton  Hood  (1820-85),  and  Thomas  Horn- 
blower  Gill  (1819-1906).  Among  Baptists  we  note,  of  the  ex- 
clusive Calvinist  school,  John  Kent  (17C6-1S43),  William  Gadsby 
(1773-1844),  and  Joseph  Irons  (1785-1852);  of  the  modern  liberal 
school,  W.  Poole  Balfern  (1818-87),  Dawson  Burns  (1828-1909), 
T.  Goadby  (1829-89),  Marianne  Hearn  (1834-1909),  and  J.  M. 
Wigner  (1844-1911).  Of  Unitarians,  at  least  fifty  have  written 
hymns  of  merit ;  the  best  known  are  Anna  Letitia  Barbauld 
(1743-1825),  John  Bowring  (1792-1872),  J.  Johns  (1801-47), 
William  Qaskell  (1805-84),  and  James  Martineau  (1805-1900). 
Swedenborgian  hymn-writers  of  note  are  Joseph  Proud  (1745- 
1820),  Manoah  Sibly  (1757-1840),  and  F.  M.  Hodson  {a.  1819). 
Among  the  Plymouth  Brethren  we  observe  Edward  Denny 
(1796-18S9\  J.  N.  Darby  (1800-82),  J.  G.  Deck  (1802-84),  and  S. 
P.  Tregelles  (1813-75).  Bernard  Barton  (1784-1849)  stands 
conspicuous  in  the  Society  of  Friends ;  while  of  the  Irvingites, 
Edward  W.  Eddis  and  Ellen  Eddis  deserve  fuller  recognition 
than  they  have  yet  received. 

7.  American  hymns. — The  ce\ehr&ieA.  Bay Psalm- 
BooJc  of  1640  was  the  first  English  book  printed  in 
America.  The  3rd  edition,  about  1650,  revised 
and  augmented  by  a  number  of  Scripture  hymns, 
was  reprinted  about  70  times,  and  continued  in 
almost  exclusive  use  in  New  England  for  about  a 
hundred  years.  In  1757  a  revision  by  Thomas 
Prince  failed  to  gain  public  favour ;  but  about 
that  time  Tate  and  Brady's  New  Version  began  to 
be  known  ;  and  this,  together  with  Watts's  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  gradually  superseded  the  older  book. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  a  single_ original  hymn  of 
American  origin  had  been  printed  in  America 
before  the  date  last  mentioned.  Certainly  the 
first  American  hymnist  of  whose  work  any  part  is 
still  in  use  was  Samuel  Davies  (1723-61),  whose  16 
hymns,  including  the  noble  '  Great  God  of  wonders, 
ail  Thy  ways,'  were  printed  posthumously  in 
England.  Scarcely  any  collections  of  hymns  were 
published  in  America*  before  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  probably  the  earliest  was  an  appendix 
of  27  hymns,  annexed  to  Tate  and  Brady's  Psalms, 
issued  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1789.  The 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  also  published  a  collection 
of  Psalms  and  Hymns  in  1789.  A  Methodist  Pocket 
Hymn  Book,  which  was  not  approved  by  Wesley, 
certainly  appeared  before  1790  ;  and  a  Baptist 
collection  was  printed  at  Newport,  R.I.,  not  later 
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than  that  year.  Two  Universalist  collections  were 
published  in  1792;  Lutheran  and  Unitarian  collec- 
tions in  1795  ;  the  first  Congregational  selection  of 
any  merit  is  dated  1799 ;  and  no  Presbyterian 
selection  was  authorized  until  1828,  It  is  a  notice- 
able fact  that  in  all  these  books,  and  in  most  of 
those  which  followed,  bj'  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  hymns  were  by  English  authors.  In  18  of  the 
most  extensively  used  hymn-books  of  the  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Congregational, 
and  Keformed  Churches,  published  between  1826 
and  ISSO,  less  than  14  per  cent  of  the  hymns  are  of 
American  origin. 

Until  the  great  religious  revival  which  com- 
menced in  America  about  1858,  and  extended  over 
a  large  part  of  English-speaking  Christendom,  very 
few  hymns  of  American  authors  were  included  in 
English  collections.  Since  that  time,  however, 
many  have  gained  great  popularity,  especially 
hj'mns  embodying  the  Gospel  call,  hymns  of 
aspiration,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  future  life. 
A  common  fault  of  American  hymns  is  a  too  great 
tendency  tow'ards  sentiinentalism  ;  and  many  of 
them  seem  to  owe  their  popularity  to  the  light 
jingling  tunes  to  which  they  are  wedded. 

8.  Welsh  hymns. — There  is  some  evidence  of  the 
ixse,  in  the  Early  British  Church,  of  hymns  in  the 
native  language  ;  but  no  specimens  remain,  and  by 
the  time  when  Protestantism  arose  the  Welsh  had 
apparently  lost  the  gift  of  composing  hymns. 
Early  in  the  17th  cent,  the  celebrated  Vicar  of 
Llandovery,  Rees  Prichard,  published  a  volume  of 
religious  poems,  largely  didactic,  entitled  Canwyll 
y  Cymry  ('The  Welshman's  Candle'),  portions  of 
which  were  commonly  sung  as  hymns.  It  became 
immensely  popular,  was  many  times  reprinted,  and 
its  influence  is  not  yet  extinct.  In  1621  Arch- 
deacon Edmund  Prys  produced  his  metrical  version 
of, the  Psalms,  which  is  still  in  use,  though  par- 
tially supplanted  by  the  more  modem  version  of 
William  Morris.  Skill  in  poetical  composition  is 
so  widely  diffused  among  Welsh-speaking  people 
that  the  number  of  hymn-writers  is  very  great, 
while  the  paucity  of  family  names  makes  them 
somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish.  Two  poets  of 
the  17th  cent.,  Rowland  Vaughan  (c.  1629-58)  and 
Elis  Wyn  (1670-1734),  are  held  in  honourable 
remembrance,  each  by  a  single  hymn.  As  early  as 
1703  a  collection  of  sacramental  hymns  was  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Baddy,  a  dissenting  minister. 
A  few  years  later  a  collection  was  issued  by  the 
celebrated  educationalist,  Grilnth  Jones  of  Llan- 
ddowror  (1683-1761),  but  it  is  not  certain  whether 
it  included  any  of  his  own  compositions. 

The  great  outflow  of  AVelsh  sacred  song  began 
with  the  religious  revival  initiated  by  the  early 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  in  whose  ranks  are  enrolled 
the  greatest  of  all  Welsh  hymnists,  William 
Williams  of  Pantycelyn  (1717-91),  his  contem- 
porary David  Williams,  Morgan  Khys  (f  1776), 
and  Ann  Griffiths  (1776-1805).  Outside  that  circle 
we  find  the  names  of  David  Jones  of  Caio,  who  in 
1753  translated  into  Welsh  Watts's  Psalms,  and 
afterwards  his  Divine  Songs.  He  was  a  Con- 
gregationalist,  as  was  loan  Thomas  of  Rhaiadr 
(fl.  1776-86),  many  of  whose  hymns  are  still  in  use. 
The  great  hymn-writer  among  the  Unitarians  was 
Edward  Williams,  renowned  as  an  antiquary  under 
the  name  of  lolo  Morganwg  (1745-1826).  The  first 
Baptist  hymn-book  in  Wales  was  compiled  by 
Joseph  Harris,  called  '  Gomer,'  in  1821  ;  it  con- 
tained many  of  his  originals. 

The  most  striking  characteristics  of  Welsh 
hymnody  are  depth  of  emotion  and  abundant  use 
of  metaphor — every  kind  of  natural  object  being 
enlisted  for  the  illustration  of  things  spiritual.  The 
hymns  are  for  the  most  part  intenselj'  subjective. 

9.  Missions. — Since  the  year  1800,  agents  of  the 


various  missionary  societies  have  produced  hymns 
in  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  languages 
and  dialects,  of  which  more  than  half  had  never 
previously  been  reduced  to  writing.  Some  of  these 
are  in  native,  some  in  English,  metres,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
translations  from  English  or  German  originals. 

[10.  Cumanic  and  other  early  vernacular  hymns. 
—  In  a  Latiii-Pcr.sian-Cumanic  glossary  ot  1303 
(ed.  G.  Kuun,  Codex  Cumanicus,  Budapest,  1880) 
are  a  few  hymns  in  Cumanic,  tlie  language  of  a 
hybrid  Turkish  tribe  then  occupying  Moldavia  and 
the  neiglibouring  districts.  The  majority  of  these 
hymns  are  translated  from  the  Latin  ;  e.g.  there  is 
a  rendering  of  the  'Vexilla  regis.'  One  hymn, 
however,  Eucharistic  in  character,  is  thus  far 
believed  to  be  an  original  composition  (cf.  W. 
Bang,  '  Beitrage  zur  Erkliirungdes  koman.  Marien- 
hynmus,"  in  GGN,  1910,  pp.  61-78,  and  •  Ueber 
einen  konian.  Kommunionshymnus,'  in  Bull.  Ac. 
roij.  de  Beige  [classe  des  lettres],  1910,  p.  230). 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  considerable 
body  of  early  vernacular  hjnunody  was  composed 
in  various  languages,  only  to  disappear.  Thus,  the 
Observantine  Minorite  Ladislaus  (c.  1440-1505)  is 
recorded  by  his  biographer,  Vincentius  Morawski, 
writing  in  1633,  to  have  composed  many  hj-nins, 
Psalter.s,  etc.,  some  of  which  were  in  Latin,  but 
others  in  Lithuanian  ('Vita,'  I.  ix.  59,  in  AS,  May,  i. 
[1866]  .579).  All  trace  of  these  Lithuanian  produc- 
tions has  vanished. — LouiS  H.  Gray.] 
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T.  G.  Crippen. 

HYMNS  (Egyptian).— The  religious  literature 
of  ancient  Egj'pt  is  fairly  prolific  in  the  depart- 
ment of  hymnology,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  religious  poetry  has  been  preserved  and  trans- 
lated ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  quality  is  on  the  same  level  with  the  quantity. 
To  a  gi'eat  extent  the  hymns  which  have  survived 
bear  the  stamp,  not  of  a  genuine  personal  religious 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  as  in  the  case  of 
our  own  best  hymns,  but  of  a  purely  official  and 
stereotyped  attitude  towards  the  divinities  whose 
praises  are  celebrated.  Religion  in  Egypt,  as  we 
know  it,  was  far  too  much  of  a  business  of  cast- 
iron  ritual  to  leave  much  room  for  any  natural 
outpouring  of  thoughts  and  feelings  of  devotion 
and  affection.  If  there  were  such  outpourings, 
they  were  probably  not  on  account  of  the  great 
gods,  whose  position  was  infinitely  removed  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  worshipper,  but  rather  of 
some  of  the  minor  deities,  whom,  as  we  know,  the 
common  people  of  Egypt  took  to  their  hearts  in 
l>reference  to  the  distant  and  unsympathetic  figures 
of  the  great  triads  and  enneads.  Such  effusions 
M'ere  not  at  all  likely  to  survive  in  any  quantity 
in  comparison  with  the  stilted  official  odes  which 
had  the  sanction  of  the  priesthood,  were  multi- 
plied in  an  infinity  of  copies,  and  wei'e  continually 
used  for  ritual  purposes. 

In  the  time  of  the  New  Empire,  however,  there 
are  traces  of  a  feeling  of  impatience  with  the 
stereotyped  formulae  of  the  oflicial  religion,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  hymns  which  have  survived  from 
this  period  give  us  what  is  otherwise  very  unusual 
— theexpression  of  a  personal  and  living  interest 
in  religion.  Thus,  from  a  hieratic  papyrus  of  this 
period  we  have  the  following  : 

'  Amen-Ra,  I  love  thee  and  enfold  thee  in  my  heart  .  .  . 

I  do  not  follow  anxiety  in  my  heart;  what  Amen-Ra  saith 
Cometh  to  pass.' 

To  the  same  period  also  belongs  a  hymn  which  gives 
us  one  of  the  very  few  evidences  that  the  devout 
Egyptian  ever  realized  his  own  sinfulness :  '  Chastise 
me  not,'  says  a  writer  whose  poem  is  preserved 
in  the  Anastasi  Papyrus,  '  according  to  my  many 
sins.'  A  hymn  to  Thoth  from  the  Sallier  Papyrus 
presents  us  with  a  view  of  the  inward  and  secret 
nature  of  true  religion  totally  alien  to  the  beliefs 
of  the  upholders  of  the  great  religious  cults  of  the 
nation,  who  emphatically  seem  to  have  thought 
that  they  would  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking  : 

'  O  thou  sweet  spring  for  the  thirsty  in  the  desert ;  it  is  closed 
for  those  who  speak  there,  it  is  open  for  those  who  keep  silence 
there.    When  the  silent  man  cometh,  he  findeth  the  spring.' 

Such  natural  expressions  of  love,  confidence,  and 
inward  intercourse  with  God  are,  however,  quite 
exceptional  in  Egyptian  hymnology.  Taking  the 
ordinary  run  of  the  hymns  to  the  great  gods,  we 
find  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  cycle  of  ideas 
in  practically  the  same  phrases— a  repetition  which 
becomes  wearisome,  and  gives  a  very  poor  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  any  genuine  devotional 
feeling  can  have  entered  into  Egyptian  religion. 
Erman's  opinion  {Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  389  f.) 
is  amply  justified : 

'There  seems  to  be  no  question  of  devotional  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  singer;  in  fact,  the  greater  part  consists  of  Btereo- 
tjped  phrases,  which  could  be  adapted  to  any  of  the  mighty 
gods,  and  could  also  be  used  in  adoration  of  the  king.' 

In  fact,  the  average  Egyptian  hymn  seems  to 
have  been  constructed  on  a  certain  definite  recipe. 
It  was  essential  that  the  AVTiter  should  say  that 
the  two  countries  (Upper  and  Lower  Egypt)  to- 
gether show  honour  to  the  god,  that  his  fear  is 
m  all  lands,  tliat  he  has  subdued  his  enemies  and 


received  the  dignity  of  his  father,  that  he  is  praised 
by  the  great  cycle  of  the  gods,  that  all  creatures 
are  full  of  delight  at  his  coming  and  adore  his 
beauty,  and  so  forth.  All  this  belonged  to  any  of 
the  gods.  In  order  to  make  the  efi'usion  a  charac- 
teristic hymn  to  Ra  or  Amen,  there  were  added 
the  name  of  the  god  in  question,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  allusions  to  the  myths  associated  with  him 
and  to  the  particular  temple  or  temples  which  he 
most  affected  ;  the  result  was  a  standard  hymn 
which  had  this  advantage,  that  with  a  few  altera- 
tions it  would  do  equally  well  for  Ptah  or  Osiris. 

Thus  we  have  the  following  from  'A  Hymn  to 
Ra  when  he  riseth'  (Papyrus  of  Nekht) : 

'  Homage  to  thee,  O  thou  glorious  being,  thou  who  art 
dowered  with  all  sovereignty.  .  .  .  The  regions  of  the  north 
and  south  come  to  thee  with  homage,  and  send  forth  acclama- 
tions at  th}' rising  in  the  horizon  of  heaven.  .  .  .  The  goddess 
Nut  doeth  homage  unto  thee,  and  the  goddess  Maat  embraceth 
thee  at  all  times.  .  .  .  The  company  of  the  gods  rejoiceth  at  thy 
coming,  the  earth  is  glad  when  it  beholdeth  thy  rays.' 

Ani  (Papyrus  of  Ani)  can  find  nothing  more 
original  to  say  of  the  same  deity  : 

'  Homage  to  thee,  O  thou  who  hast  come  as  Khepera,  the 
creator  of  the  gods.  .  .  .  Thy  mother  Nut  doeth  an  act  of 
homage  unto  thee  with  both  her  hands.  The  land  of  Manu  re- 
ceiveth  thee  with  satisfaction,  and  the  goddess  Maat  embraceth 
thee  both  at  morn  and  eve.' 

Osiris  fares  no  better  than  Ra  at  the  hands  of: 
his  devout  worshipper : 

'  Glory  be  to  Osiris  Unnefer,  the  great  god  within  Abydos, 
King  of  eternity,  lord  of  the  everlasting.  .  .  .  Eldest  son  of  the 
womb  of  Nut,  lord  of  the  crowns  of  the  north  and  south,  lord 
of  the  lofty  white  crown.  As  prince  of  gods  and  of  men  he 
hath  received  the  crook  and  the  whip  and  the  dignity  of  his 
divine  father.  Thou  art  crowned  lord  of  Busiris  and  ruler  in 
Abydos.' 

The  great  bulk  of  Egyptian  hymn  literature 
consists  of  poems  in  praise  of  one  or  other  of  the 
three  great  gods,  Ra,  Amen,  and  Osiris. 

I.  Hymns  to  Ra. — A  certain  amount  of  rea,l 
religious  feeling  was  apparently  awakened  in  the 
Egyptian  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  life-giving  sun,  and  this  was 
transferred  to  the  Sun-god,  though  its  expression 
is  often  very  stilted. 

'  Homage  to  thee,'  says  an  interesting  hymn  in  the  Papyrus 
of  Hu-nefer,  '  O  thou  who  art  Ea  when  thou  risest  and  Tum 
when  thou  settest !  Thou  risest,  thou  risest,  thou  shinest,  thou 
shinest,  thou  who  art  crowned  king  of  the  gods.  .  .  .  Thou 
didst  create  the  earth,  thou  didst  fashion  man,  thou  didst 
make  the  watery  abyss  of  the  sky,  thou  didst  form  the  Nile, 
thou  didst  create  the  deep,  and  thou  dost  give  light  unto  all 
that  therein  is.  .  .  .  Thou  art  unknown,  and  no  tongue  is 
worthy  to  declare  thy  likeness  :  only  thou  thyself.  .  .  .  Millions 
of  years  have  gone  over  the  world,  I  cannot  tell  the  number 
of  those  through  which  thou  hast  passed.  Thou  didst  pass 
over  and  travel  through  spaces  requiring  millions  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  ;  thou  passest  through  them  in  peace, 
and  thou  steerest  thy  way  across  the  watery  abyss  to  the  place 
which  thou  lovest.  This  thou  doest  in  one  little  moment  of 
time,  and  then  thou  dost  sink  down,  and  dost  make  an  end  of 
the  hours.' 

Thus  Ra  is  here  adored  as  the  Creator,  the  In- 
effable, and  the  Eternal,  and  in  this  hymn,  at 
least,  there  is  a  distinct  vein  of  genuine  poetical 
feeling  in  the  description  of  the  Sun-god's  swift 
journey  over  space.  But  even  in  such  hymns  the 
constant  reiteration  of  the  creation  formula  and 
the  endless  repetition  of  the  solar  journey  in  tlie 
morning  and  evening  boats  become  very  tiresome. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Ra  hymns  is 
that  series  which  is  sometimes  called  the  '  Litany 
of  Ra.'  It  exists  in  the  form  of  a  long  text  sculp- 
tured at  the  entrances  of  the  royal  tombs  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes.  Its  importance 
lies,  not  in  its  poetical  merits,  which  are  very  small 
indeed,  but  in  the  fact  that  throughout  the  hymn 
Ra  is  successively  identified  with  75  various  gods 
or  cosmic  elements.  They  are  all  forms  of  tlie 
god,  Avho,  as  primordial  deity,  embuices  all,  and 
from  whom  emanate  all  the  other  gods,  who  are 
only  his  manifestations. 

'  Homage  to  thee,  Ra,  supreme  power,  he  who  descends  into 
the  sphere  of  Amentet,  his  form  is  that  of  Tum.    Homage  to 
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thee,  Ra,  supreme  power,  he  who  scnda  forth  the  plants  in  their 
season,  his  form  is  that  of  Seb.  Homage-  to  thee,  Ra,  supreme 
power,  the  great  one  who  rules  what  is  in  the  Nun,  his  form  is 
that  of  Nut,'  .  .  .  and  so  on. 

2.  Hymns  to  Amen. — Next  in  importance  to  tlie 
Ka  hymns  come  those  addressed  to  Amen.  Of 
these  perhaps  tlie  best  is  that  found  in  a  hieratic 
papyrns  (no.  17,  Boulaq).  It  contains,  of  course, 
tlie  usual  fomiulcC,  wliicli  belonged  to  Amen,  as 
they  belonj^ed  to  Ka,  to  Osiris,  or  to  any  of  the 
firoatgods,  and  were  mere  matter  of  habit,  .so  many 
lines  to  bo  lilled  accoriling  to  the  usual  recipe, 

'Chief  of  all  the  goda,  lord  of  truth,  lather  of  the  gods, 
creator  of  lieasts,  maimer  of  men,  lord  of  existences,  creator  of 
fruitful  things,  maker  of  herbs,  feeder  of  cattle," 
and  it  expressly  identities  Amen,  not  only  Avith 
Ra,  but  with  Tuin,  Min,  and  Kliepera.  Yet  it 
contains  also  here  and  there  traces  of  that  realiza- 
tion of  divine  power  in  the  sustenance  of  living 
things  which  alway.?,  as  Erman  has  observed  {Life 
in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  391),  brings  reality,  and  some- 
thing of  beauty  and  freshness,  into  the  arid  desert 
of  Egyptian  hymn-writing. 

'  He  it  is  who  makes  pasture  for  the  herds  and  fruit  trees  for 
man  ;  who  creates  tiiat  wherebj'  tiah  live  in  the  river  and  the 
birds  under  the  heavens  ;  who  gives  breath  to  them  who  are  in 
the  egg  and  feeds  the  son  of  the  worm  ;  he  creates  that  wheretjy 
the  gnat  lives,  and  also  the  worms  and  fleas  ;  he  creates  that 
which  is  needed  by  the  mice  in  their  holes,  and  that  which  feeds 
the  birds  upon  all  trees.' 

The  verses,  witli  their  minute  description  of  the 
divine  care  for  tlie  smallest  creatures,  suggest  a 
far-oti"  anticipation  of  Coleridge's 

'  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  tilings  both  gre;it  and  small, 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all.' 

At  the  same  time  the  Avriter  has  a  sense,  somewhat 
unusual,  of  moral  quality  in  his  god.  To  him, 
Amen  is  a  god 

'  listening  to  the  poor  who  is  in  distress,  gentle  of  heart  when 
one  cries  unto  him,  deliverer  of  the  timid  man  from  the  violent, 
judging  the  poor,  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  Lord  of  wisdom, 
whose  precepts  are  wise.  Lord  of  mercy  most  loving,  at  whose 
coming  men  live.' 

The  pantheistic  tendency  of  Egyptian  religious 
thought  is  clearly  seen  in  the  late  hymn  found 
in  the  inscription  of  Darius  at  the  Oasis  of  el- 
Khargeh.  The  hymn  is  specifically  addressed  to 
Amen  ;  but  we  fand  that  the  god  is  completely 
identified  with  the  other  great  gods  of  Egypt : 

'  He  is  Ra,  who  exists  by  himself.'  '  It  is  Amen  who  dwells 
in  all  things,  the  revered  god  who  was  from  the  beginning.  .  .  . 
He  is  Ptah,  the  greatest  of  the  gods.'  '  Thy  august  ram  dwells 
in  T.attu '  identifies  him  with  Osiris.  '  Shu,  Tefnut,  Mut,  and 
Khons  are  thy  forms,  dwelling  in  thy  shrine  under  the  types  of 
the  god  Khem.'  '  We  cannot,'  says  Naville  {The  Old  Kyyp. 
Faith,  p.  149),  '  sum  up  more  clearly  the  Egyptian  doctrine 
tlian  in  the  following  phrase :  "  Thy  throne  is  reared  in  every 
place  thou  desirest,  and,  when  thou  wiliest  it,  thou  dost 
multiply  thy  names." ' 

3.  Hymns  to  Osiris. — Of  all  Egyptian  hymns, 
those  addressed  to  Osiris  are  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
appointing. Here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  have 
expected  to  find  the  evidence  of  sincere  religious 
feeling.  For  the  cult  of  Osiris  was  not  only  the 
most  popular  and  long-enduring  of  Egyptian  cults, 
but  was  so  precisely  because  of  tlie  human  elements 
in  the  life  of  Osiris,  the  .sympathy  which  these 
created  between  him  and  his  worshippers,  and  the 
ethical  character  of  many  of  the  beliefs  regarding 
him.  If  any  personal  relationship  existed  between 
an  Eg^Rfiau  worsliipper  and  any  of  the  great  gods, 
it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Osiris  cult.  Yet,  when 
we  turn  to  the  0.sirian  hymns,  we  find,  almo-st 
more  than  anywhere  else,  only  the  multiplication 
of  bombastic  and  meaningless  epithets. 

'  Praise  to  thee,  Osiris,  son  of  Nut,  who  wearest  the  horns, 
and  dost  lean  upon  a  high  pillar  ;  to  whom  the  crown  was  given, 
and  joy  before  the  nine  gods.  .  .  .  Great  in  power  in  Eosetta, 
a  lord  of  might  in  Ehnas,  a  lord  of  strength  in  Tenent.  Great 
of  appearance  in  Abydos  .  .  .  before  whom  the  great  ones  of 
might  feared  ;  before  whom  the  great  ones  rose  up  upon  their 
mats.  ...  To  whom  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  come  bowing 
down,  because  his  fear  is  so  great  and  his  might  so  powerful.' 
'  Beyond  this.'  says  Erman  (Egyp.  Rel.  p.  4S),  '  this  priestly  poet 
could  find  nothing  to  say  of  this  most  human  of  all  the  gods.' 


A  certain  amount  of  human  feeling  does,  how- 
ever, enter  into  tiie  funeral  iiymn  known  as  the 
'Lamentations  of  Isis  and  Neplithys,'  in  which 
these  goddesses  are  supposed  to  bewail  tlie  deceased 
Osiris : 

'  Come  to  thy  house,  come  to  thy  house,  O  god  On !  .  .  .  O 
beautiful  youth,  come  to  thy  house  that  thou  mayest  see  me. 
I  am  thy  sister  whom  thou  lovest ;  thou  shalt  not  abandon 
me.  .  .  .  Coaie  to  her  who  loves  thee,  Unnefer,  thou  blessed 
one.  Come  to  thy  sister,  come  to  thy  wife,  thy  wife,  thou  whose 
heart  is  still.  ...  I  call  to  thee  and  weep  so  that  it  is  heard 
even  in  heaven,  but  thou  dost  not  hear  my  voice  ;  and  yet  I  am 
thy  sister,  whom  thou  lovedst  upon  earth.  Thou  lovedat  none 
besida  me,  my  brother,  my  brother  ! ' 

This  is  both  genuine  and  touching ;  but,  as  it 
was  the  typical  funeral  lamentation,  it  is  per- 
missible to  believe  that  these  qualities  are  due, 
not  to  the  worship  of  the  god,  but  to  the  human 
loss  which  was  actually  bewailed. 

4.  Hymn  to  Hapi. — Besides  the  hymns  addressed 
to  the  great  gods,  there  are  others,  such  as  the  well- 
known  hymn  to  Hapi,  the  Nile-god,  in  which  the 
formulae  have  a  little  more  of  life  and  reality  be- 
hind them.  The  worshipper  was  here  addressing 
a  god  who  was  a  necessity  of  his  daily  life,  and 
there  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  an  element  of  sin- 
cerity in  his  approach  to  such  a  deity. 

'  The  flowing  stream,  laden  with  blessing,  is  a  visible  sacred 
being,  and  when  the  figyptian  treats  of  the  real,  and  describes 
the  things  he  daily  sees,  his  art  ahvays  succeeds  the  best' 
(Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  Syi). 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Maspero's  trans- 
lation of  the  'Hymn  to  the  Nile'  (from  the  2nd 
Sallier  and  the  7th  Anastasi  Papyrus) : 

'  Hail  to  thee,  Hapi,  who  appearest  in  the  land,  and  comest 
to  give  life  to  Egypt ;  thou  who  dost  hide  thy  coming  in  dark- 
ness. .  .  .  Creator  of  corn,  maker  of  barley.  ...  Do  his  fingers 
cease  from  their  labours,  then  are  all  the  millions  of  beings  in 
misery  ;  doth  he  wane  in  heaven,  then  the  gods  themselves  and 
all  men  perish  ;  the  cattle  are  driven  mad,  and  all  the  world, 
both  great  and  small,  are  in  torment.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  prayers  of  men  are  heard  at  his  rising,  then  the  earth  shouts 
for  joy,  then  are  all  bellies  joyful,  each  back  is  shaken  with 
laughter,  and  every  tooth  grindeth.  .  .  .  Stones  are  not  sculp- 
tured for  him  ...  he  is  unseen,  no  tribute  is  paid  unto  him, 
and  no  offerings  are  brought  unto  him  ;  nevertheless  the  gene- 
rations of  thy  children  rejoice  in  thee,  for  thou  dost  rule  aa 
king  ...  by  whom  the  tears  are  washed  from  everj'  eye  !' 

5.  Royal  hymns. — Among  all  the  gods  there  was 
probably  none  who  was  so  real  to  the  ancient 
Egyptian  as  the  one  whom  he  called  '  the  good 
god,'  in  contradistinction  from  '  the  great  gods' — 
the  reigning  Pharaoh.  It  was  the  dutj'  of  all  loyal 
subjects  to  offer  adoration  to  him,  and  even  the 
answers  of  the  courtiers  to  the  questions  of  their 
sovereign  had  to  be  prefaced  with  a  short  hymn  of 
praise  in  which  all  the  stock  attributes  of  divinity 
were  piled  upon  the  king.  Two  of  these  royal 
hymns  stand  out  above  others,  and  are  important 
enough  to  require  notice,  though  their  poetical 
merit  is  not  very  great.  The  first  is  that  addressed 
to  Senusert  III.  (Usertsen)  of  the  Xllth  dynasty. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  exact  strophic  structure, 
and  for  the  illustration  which  it  gives  of  the  fact 
that  at  so  early  a  period  the  Egyptian  literary  art 
was  already  bound,  not  to  say  strangled,  by  hard 
and  fast  rules. 

'  Twice  great  is  the  King  of  his  city,  above  a  million  am-.s  ;  as 

for  other  rulers  of  men,  they  are  but  common  folk. 
Twice  great  is  the  King  of  his  city  ;  he  is  as  it  were  a  dyke, 

damming  the  stream  in  its  water  flood. 
Twice  great  is  the  King  of  his  city  ;  he  is  as  it  were  a  cool  lodge, 

letting  men  repose  unto  full  daylight. 
Twice  great  is  the  King  of  his  city  ;  he  is  as  it  were  a  bulwark, 

with  walls  built  of  the  shai-p  stones  of  Keseui.' 

The  hj'mn  runs  thus,  with  carefully  balanced 
lines,  through  six  long  strophes,  in  which  the  king 
is  compared  to  all  sorts  of  good  and  gracious  influ- 
ences. 

The  second  hymn  was  inspired  by  the  warlike 
prowess  of  Tahuimes  III.  of  the  XVIlIth  dynasty. 
After  an  introduction  in  praise  of  Tahutmes,  the 
poet  makes  the  god  Amen  guide  his  son  the  king 
round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  world,  giving  it  all 
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into   his   power.      Occasionally  in  this  long  geo- 
graphical excursion  there  are  passages  of  vigour 
and  fancy  which  show  that  the  fierce  energy  of 
the  old  king  had  awakened  the  imagination  of  his 
subjects. 
■*  I  have  come,  giving  thee  to  smite  down  those  who  are  in  their 
marshes. 
The  lands  of  Mitanni  tremble  under  fear  of  thee  ; 
I  have  made  them  see  thy  Majesty  as  a  crocodile ; 
Lord  of  fear  in  the  water,  unapproachable. 
1  have  come,  giving  thee  to  smite  the  Libyans, 
The  isles  of  the  Utentiu  belong  to  the  might  of  thy  prowess  ; 
I  have  made  them  see  thy  Majesty  as  a  fierce-eyed  lion, 

While  thou  makest  them  corpses  in  their  valleys. 
I  have  come,  giving  thee  to  smite  those  who  are  nigh  thy 
border. 
Thou  hast  smitten  the  Sand-dwellers  as  living  captives  ; 
I  have  made  them  see  thy  Majesty  as  a  southern  jackal, 
Swift-footed,  stealthy-going,  wno  roves  the  Two  Lands.' 

By  far  the  most  significant  relics  of  Egyptian 
hymnology,  however,  are  the  two  hymns  addressed 
to  the  Aten,  or  life-giving  power  of  the  solar  disk 
by  the  King  Amenhotep  IV.,  better  known  as 
Akhenaten,  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty.  The  longer 
of  these  has  been  frequently  translated,  and  it 
stands  alone  in  its  simple  realism,  its  vivid  depic- 
tion of  the  benefits  received  from  the  Aten,  and 
its  concei)tion  of  a  universal  deity  to  whom  all 
nations  are  alike  dear  : 

Thou  regtest  in  the  western  horizon  of  heaven, 

And  the  land  is  in  darkness  like  the  dead  .  .  . 

Every  lion  cometh  forth  from  his  den, 

And  all  the  serpents  then  bite  ; 

The  night  shines  with  its  lights, 

The  land  lies  in  silence  ; 

For  he  who  made  them  is  in  his  horizon. 

The  land  brightens,  for  thou  risest  in  the  horizon, 

Shining  as  the  Aten  in  the  day  ; 

The  darkness  flies,  for  thou  givest  thy  beams  ; 

Both  lands  are  rejoicing  every  day. 

Jlen  awake,  and  stand  upon  their  feet, 

For  thou  liftest  them  up  ; 

They  bathe  their  limbs,  they  clothe  themsdlves. 

They  lift  their  hands  in  adoration  of  thy  rising,-, 

Throughout  the  land  they  do  their  labours  .  .  . 

The  ships  go  forth,  both  north  and  south, 

For  every  way  opens  at  thy  rising  ; 

The  fishes  in  the  river  swim  up  to  greet  thee  ; 

Thy  beams  are  within  the  depth  of  the  great  sea.' 

Then  passing  to  the  universality  of  his  deity  : 
'  In  the  hills  from  Syria  to  Kusli,  and  the  plain  of  Egypt, 
Thou  givest  to  every  one  his  place,  thou  framest  their  lives, 
To  every  one  his  belongings,  reckoning  his  length  of  days. 
Aten  of  the  day,  revered  of  every  distant  land,  thou  iiiakest 

their  life. 
Thou  placest  a  Nile  in  heaven  that  it  may  rain  upon  them  .  .  . 
Oh,  lord  of  eternity,  the  Nile  in  heaven  is  for  the  strange 

people. 
And  all  wild  beasts  that  go  upon  their  feet. 
The  Nile  that  cometh  from  below  the  earth  is  for  the  land  of 

Eg\'pt, 
That  it  may  nourish  every  field.  .  .  . 
Thou  makest  the  far-off  heaven,  that  thou  mayest  rise  in  it, 
That  thou  mayest  see  all  that  thou  madest  when  thou  wast 

alone. 
.  .  .  Thou  art  in  my  heart,  there  is  none  who  knoweth  thee 

excepting  thy  son  Nefer-Kheperu-ra-ua-en-ra. 
Thou  causest  that  he  should  have  understanding,  in  thy  ways 

and  in  thy  might'  (Griffith,  in  Petrie's  Uist.  of  Enypt, 

ii.  2]5f.). 

While  there  is  perhaps  nothing  absolutely 
original  in  the  hymn  excejjt  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  universal  and  spiritual  god  to  whom  afl  men 
are  dear,  yet  even  the  familiar  motives  are  handled 
with  such  fteshness  and  vigour  as  to  make  Akhen- 
aten's  hymn  a  welcome  oasis  in  the  dry  and  thirsty 
land  of  Egyptian  hynmology.  The  misfortune  is 
that  it  stands  practically  alone. 

Literature.  — A.  Erman,  Handbook  of  Egyp.  Religion 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1907,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  do.  1804  •  G 
SteindorfF,  Rel.  of  the  Anc.  Egyptians,  do.  1905  ;  E.  Naville 
The  Old  Egyp.  Faith,  do.  19u:) ;  G.  Maspero,  The  Daum  of 
Civilization,  do.  1S94,  The  Struggle  of  the  Nations,  do.  1896 ; 
P.  le  Page  Renouf,  Origin  and  Growth  of  Rel.  of  Anc.  Eaypt 
(Hibbert  Lectures,  1870),  do.  18S0 ;  J.  H.  Breasted, //is«.  of 
^i/ypt,  do.  1906,  De  llymnis  in  Solcm  sub  rege  Ameiwphide  IV 
conceptis,  Rorlin,  1894  ;  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Gods  of  the  Eayp- 
tians,  London,  1904,  Egyptian  Religion,  do.  1900,  The  Book  of 
i¥r  ^^'^i';^"-  ^^^^  '  ^^^'  l8t  ^"tl  2nd  ser.,  do.,  various  dates"; 
y^na        '^' binders  Petrie,  A  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.,  London, 

^**^^-  James  Baikik. 
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The  term  iiixvos  (hrst  found  in  Hom.  Od.  viii.  429, 
and  Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  657),  of  unknown 
and  probably  (like  iXeyos,  Traidv,  dLdvpa/x^os,  etc.) 
non-Greek  derivation, ^  was  applied  to  poems 
addressed  to  the  gods,  as  £yKdi/j.iov  was  used  to 
denote  eulogies  of  human  beings.  In  its  widest 
sense  it  included  such  species  as  dithyrambs, 
pagans,  nomes,  threni,  etc.  ;  but,  according  to  the 
definition  of  the  grammarians,  it  was  appropriated 
to  narratives  of  or  addresses  to  divine  personages, 
without  dancing  and  Avithout  music,  other  than 
that  of  the  cithara  (Proclus,  Chi-estomathia,  p.  244, 
ap.  Phot.  Blbl.  320  A  12,  Bekker  :  iK&Xow  Sk  KadbXov 
iravTO,  rh.  eh  tout  inrepripovs  [inrTjpiras  MS]  ypa<p6fj.eva, 
vfxvovr  Sib  Kol  rb  irpocrdoiov  Kai  to.  aWa  to,  irpoeLpT^p.^fa 
(palvovTai  avTLdiaaT^WovTes  ry  ViUVio  lis  etdrj  trpbs  yevos 
...  6  5c  Kvpios  vfj.vos  Trpbs  Kiddpav  I'jdero  euTUTOiv  ;  cf. 
also  Plato,  Lcgg.  700  B,  801  B,  Io7i,  534  C  ;  Aristotle, 
Poet.  14486  27).  It  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish 
Greek  hymns  according  to  their  metre,  since  the 
character  of  the  hymn  varied  materially  with  the 
metrical  form. 

I.  Hexameter  hymns. — These  originally  con- 
stituted a  kind  of  department  of  epos,  and  were  in 
the  hands  of  its  executants,  the  rhapsodes.  They 
were  of  different  dimensions  :  some,  such  as  the 
greater  Homeric  hymns  (see  below),  were  as  long  as 
a  book  of  the  Odyssey  ;  others  consisted  of  a  few 
lines.  The  latter  vi-ere  known  as  irpooifxia  and  Avere 
used  by  rhapsodes  as  a  preface  to  their  recitation 
(Pindar,  Nem.  ii.  1-3,  Avho  says  that  the  u.sual 
invocation  was  of  Zeus).^  The  word,  however,  Avas 
applied  to  the  longer  hynms  also,  as,  for  instance, 
by  Thucydides,  iii.  104,  to  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Apollo.  The  lay  of  Demodocus  upon  the  loves  of 
Ares  and  Ajjlirodite  {Od.  viii.  266-36G)  appears  to 
be  an  imitation  of  a  hymn  of  the  first  class ;  the 
first  ten  lines  of  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days  are  the 
earliest  specimen  of  the  second.  In  the  same  poem 
(654  fl'. )  Hesiod  says  that  lie  Avon  a  three-legged  pot 
Avith  ears  at  the  Avake  of  Amphidamas  at  Chalcis 
Avith  a  hymn  ;  and  a  quotation  from  an  unknoAvn 
Hesiodic  poem  (fr.  265,  Rzach)  represents  Hesiod 
and  Homer  comjjeting  at  Delos  Avith  'neAv  hymns' 
to  Apollo.  Another  hymn  which  Ave  can  refer  to 
an  early  period  is  the  npoabSiov  Avritten  by  Eumelus 
of  Corinth  (8tli  cent.)  for  a  I'llessenian  pilgrimage 
to  Delos.  Tavo  Doric  hexameters  are  quoted  from 
it  by  Pausanias,  iv.  xxxiii.  2. 

Hymns  began  Avith  a  formula  of  invocation — 
usually  to  the  Muses  :  Movffai  ,  .  .  SeOre  Ai'  ivviirsTe 
(Hes.  Works  and  Days,  If.)  ;  "Epfxriv  ii/xvei,  Movaa, 
Albs  /cat  MttidSos  xilov  (Jlym.  Ilomcr.  in  Ilerm.  1); 
aiJ.(j)l  fj.01  'Ep/xelao  (plXov  ybvov  t'l'veire,  MoOua  (Ilym. 
Homer,  in  Pan.  1)  (the  last  opening  Avas  so  freijuent 
in  the  dithyramb  as  to  give  rise  to  a  verb  dfi(pia- 
faKTi^eiv  [Suid..  s.v.]) — and  ended  Avith  one  of  fare- 
Avell  and  transition  to  another  tlseme  (dWd,  az/aj, 
/j.d\a  X'^^P^  [Zenobius,  v.  99]  ;  vvi'  8^  Oeoi  /xaxapes  tCov 
iaOXQiv  &(pOovoi  iare  [/Elius  Dionysius,  ap.  Eustath. 
360]  ;  Kal  ab  fikv  o'vto}  -xfupe,  Aios  Kai  Atjtovs  vU-  avrdp 
iyui  Kal  ado  Kal  dXKrjs  iJ.vrj<TOfx  doi87js  [ffym,  Ilomcr. 
inAiioll.  545f.]).=* 

The  extant  hexameter  hymns  may  noAV  be  con- 
sidered. 

(a)  Homeric  hymns. — This  name  is  applied  to  a 
collection  of  33  poems  handed  doAvn  usually  together 
AA'ith  the  hymns  of  Calliniachus  and  Proclus  and 
similar  poetical  literature  (ed.  A.  Baumeister, 
Leipzig,  1860  ;  A.  Gcmoll,  do.  1877 ;  E.  Abel,  do. 

1  It  is  possible,  however,  that  vixvo<;  has  arisen  from  *u5/ioj, 
and  is  connected  with  vBui,  votw,  'to  tell  of,  celebrate';  cf. 
Brugmann,  Gr.  GrammA,  Munich,  19ia,  p.  89,  and  the  lit. 
there  cited. 

2  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  hymnal  language  of 
Theocritus,  xvii.  1 ;  Aratus,  1. 

3  Imitations  of  these  formulae  are  frequent  in  literature : 
Theocr.  i.  132,  ii.  14,  xv.  142,  xvii.  Vi^  ;  Ion  of  Chios,  i.  15  ; 
Nonnus,  xix.  174,  192  ;  inscr.  ap.  Plut.  Vit.  Atm.  Paul.  16. 
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18S6;  A.  Goodwin,  Oxford,  18"J3 ;  T.  W.  Allen 
and  E.  E.  Sikes,  London,  1904  ;  Allen,  do.  1U12). 
The  antiquity  of  the  collection  as  such  is  limited 
by  the  neo-Orphic  character  of  the  eighth  hymn 
(to  Ares),  and  cannot  at  earliest  be  tixed  much 
before  the  Christian  era. 

The  first  five  hj  inns  iu  the  collection  were  on  a  lartje  scale, 
and  of  them  a  short  account  may  be  (,'iven.  The  livum  to 
Dionjsus  (i.)  is  a  (raiment,  but  that  to  Ueineter  (ii.)  is  of 
considerable  poetical  value.  It  narrates  the  rape  of  Perseiihone 
by  Pluto  ;  the  wanderings  of  Denieter  in  search  of  her  daughter  ; 
her  reception,  dis^juised  as  an  old  woman,  in  the  house  of  L'eleus 
at  Eleusis  ;  and  her  intention  of  makini;  the  child  Peiuophon 
immortal.  Frustrated  in  this  b_\  the  child's  mother,  Metaiiira, 
she  reveals  herself,  orders  the  foundation  of  a  temple  at  Eleusis, 
and  causes  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  cease.  Zeus  eventually 
commands  that  I'ersephone  return  to  the  upper  world,  although 
8lie  must  pass  a  thiid  of  each  year  in  the  under  world.  The 
crops  once  more  come  up,  and  to  the  Kleusinians  are  revealed 
the  rites  of  Demeter's  worship  upon  which  depends  happiness 
in  another  world.  The  date  of  this  hymn  turns  almost  entirely 
on  an  arjcument  exsitcntio.  The  doctrine  of  the  after  haiipiness 
of  the  initiate  (ver.  480  ff.)  is  otherwise  not  found  before  Pind.ir, 
and  there  is  no  delinite  evidence  by  which  to  dale  its  first 
appearance.  Further,  the  hymn  makes  very  large  omissions  ; 
in  fact,  it  ignores  the  whole  of  the  mystery  proper,  as  it  was 
practised,  nor  does  it  mention  one  prominent  personage, 
lacchus,  or  the  obscene  part  of  the  Bau)>o-story.  As  lids  was 
clearly  intentional,  just  as  was  the  dignified  and  epic  tone  of 
the  story,  no  definite  date  can  be  inferred  from  it.  Of  more 
importance  is  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  Athens,  which,  it 
is  generally  believed,  had  absorbed  Eleusis  by  6U0  ii.c.  This, 
together  with  the  lofty  style  of  the  poem,  leads  us  to  date  it 
not  much  later  than  Tlio  B.C.  Subsequently,  at  a  date  unknown, 
it  was  excerpted  and  adapted  to  assist  a  prose  narrative  of  the 
story  in  its  fuller  and  Orphic  form  (cf.  papyrus  ed.  W.  Schu- 
bart  and  V.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Berliner  Klassiicer- 
texte,  V.  [Berlin,  19U7]7fi".).  Tradition  is  silent  regarding  the 
authorship  of  the  hymn. 

The  hymn  to  Apollo  (iii.)  is  unique  in  that  it  was  ascribed  in 
antiquity  to  Cvmethus  of  Chios,  a  rhapsode  (Hippostratus, 
FHG  iv.  433),  who  'was  the  first  to  recite  the  Homeric  poems 
in  Syracuse  in  the  69th  Olympiad.'  The  date  has  been  recognized 
to  be  wrong  on  the  ground  that,  firstly,  it  contradicts  tl;e  other 
statement  in  the  passage,  since  it  is  incredible  that  Homer 
should  first  have  reached  Sicily  in  504  B.C.  in  the  age  of 
Epichannus ;  and,  secondly,  from  an  argument  cz  silentio 
derived  from  the  poem  itself,  which  alludes  neither  to  the 
Pythian  games  (instituted  5S6  B.C.)  nor  to  the  burning  of  the 
temple  of  Trophonius  and  Agamedes  (518  B.C.).  This  is  decisive 
agahist  01.  69,  and  Cynajthus  may  revert  to  his  natural  date 
among  the  Homeric  and  Peloponnesian  rhapsodes  of  the  Sth 
•century.i 

The  hymn  begins  with  the  birth  of  Apollo.  Leto,  seeking  a 
place  in" which  to  bring  forth  her  son,  wandered  in  vain  round 
the  coasts  of  the  /Egean,  from  Crete  to  Athos,  from  Pelion  to 
Cnidus;  only  barren  Delos  received  her.  Here  Apollo  was 
born,  and  tlie  island  burst  into  flowers  of  gold.  So  it  is  bo- 
loved  by  Apollo  more  than  any  other  place,  and  there  the 
lonians"  gather  with  their  wives  and  children  and  ships  and 
possessions,  for  boxing,  dancing,  and  siuginJ,^  Here  is  the 
marvel  of  the  Delian  singing-women,  who  iiiiitate  the  words 
and  the  music  of  all  men,  and  here  the  sweetest  of  singers, 
a  blind  man  who  lives  in  Chios.  Besides  Delos,  Apollo  inhabits 
Lycia,  Msonia,  and  Pytho,  as  well  as  Olympus,  the  home  of 
Zeus.  Brides  hath  he"  too,  but  the  poet  will  tell  how  he  set 
up  the  first  oracle  in  the  earth.  To  accomplish  this,  he  left 
Olympus  and  set  foot  in  Pieria  ;  thence,  passing  the  .•Enianes, 
V  the  Perrhsebi,  and  lolcus,  he  reached  Cen:eum  in  Euboea.  The 
Lelantine  plain  displeased  him,  so  he  crossed  the  Euripus  and 
travelled  [along  the  later  Sacred  Way]  by  Thebes  and  Onchestus, 
Haliartus,  and  the  city  of  the  Phlegya)  to  Crisa.  There,  with 
the  help  of  Trophonius  and  Agamedes,  he  built  his  temple,  and 
shot  a  great  snake  which  wasted  men  ajid  sheep,  from  whose 
rotting  (TTvSeii')  the  place  was  called  IIu9w,  and  the  god  jriiflio!. 
He  still  required  ministers,  and  them  he  brought  by  sea  from 
Minoan  Knossos  in  Crete— meeting  their  ship  in  the  guise  of  a 
dolphin  (6e\(^is)— and  there  he  established  them  to  pray  to  him 
as  6eA</;iVtos,  and  to  maintain  themselves  upon  the  sheep  that 
should  be  sacrificed  by  the  trilies  of  men.  But,  in  case  of  idle 
word,  or  deed,  or  insolence,  other  men  should  rule  them. 

Jt  has  long  been  recognized  that  this  hymn  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  Delian  and  the  Delphic.  The  character  of  the  two 
is  different :  the  former  is  brilliant,  and  deals  with  the  loniarjs 
and  the  poet  at  least  as  much  as  with  Apollo  ;  the  second  is 
impersonal,  and  contains  a  number  of  essential  details,  local 
and  historical.  Moreover,  the  lines  constituting  the  junction 
of  the  two  parts  (179-206)  are  not  natural  in  the  context,  and 
the  opening  of  the  second  hymn  is  unusual  (207-214).  If,  then, 
Cymcthus  wrote  the  first  part,  another  author  must  be  sought 
for  the  second,  and  probably  in  Bueotia,  since  the  interest  is 
entirely  continental,  and  the  events  take  place  on  the  Pilgrims' 
Way  from  Mycalessus  to  Pytho.  It  is  usually  supposed,  but 
without  definite  evidence,  that  the  two  parts  were  put  together 


i  His  antiquity  is  assumed  by  Philodemus,  who  mentions  him 
together  with  Orpheus  {Uerculanensium  volumimim  quce 
supersunt,  Naples,  1793-1855,  vi.  156,  col.  7 ;  cf.  Gomperz, 
SlP4H'cxxiii.  [1S90]). 


at  a  later  i>eriod ;  yet  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  Cynajthus 
composed  the  first  part  as  a  preface  to  the  second,  which  waa 
already  e.xistent,  and  joined  them  together  without  much  ado. 
The  llesiodic  Scutum  is  an  ancient  document  of  similarly  com- 
posite character.  The  whole  hymn,  like  the  others,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  omissions  :  the  Delian  portion  mentions  none  of 
the  sights  and  sacred  places  of  Delos,  which  were  well  known 
at  least  as  early  as  the  6th  cent.  (Theognis,  5ff.);  this  is  prob- 
ably a  proof  of  its  antiquity,  as  is  the  cheerful  description  cf  the 
lonians,  and  the  allusiot.  to  M;eonia  (i.e.  Lydia)  and  Lycia  as 
seats  of  .\polline  worship.  This  outlook  has  been  recognized 
to  date  from  a  time  before  the  Lydian  monarchy  had  begun 
to  threaten  Ionian  independence,  i.e.  from  the  8th  century. 
Another  ini))ortaiit  omission  is  that  of  Apolline  worship  in  the 
north,  and  the  6t<jry  of  the  Hyperboreans  (</.».),  which  was 
sung  by  Olen  (see  below  (e)  (1)).  It  is  uncertain  what  interpre- 
tation is  to  be  put  upon  this  fact.  The  Delphic  portion  equally 
omits  most  of  the  features  of  the  oracle,  especially  the  Pvthia 
(see  A.  P.  Opp^,  JJJS  .xxiv.  [1904]  214  ff.),  and  its  allusion  t"o  the 
pre-.'^poUinc  worship  at  Pytho  (3UiJff.)  is  8U]>eiCcial  and  vague. 
The  hymn  to  Hermes  (iv.)  is  equally  eclectic,  and  describes  only 
the  following  features  of  the  god's  functions  and  history  :  his 
birth  of  Maia  at  Cyllene  in  Arcadia;  the  invention  of  the  lyre 
four  days  afterwards  ;  the  theft  of  AjjoUo's  cattle  at  Pieria ; 
the  invention  of  fire  (produced  by  the  friction  of  sticks);  the 
slaughter,  disraembcrment,  and  roasting  of  two  kine,  and  the 
portioning  of  the  cooked  parts  into  twelve,  of  which  Hermes 
did  not  taste  ;  Apollo's  search  and  discovery  of  the  cattle  ;  the 
terms  struck  between  tliese  two  gods — Apollo  received  the  lyre, 
and  Hermes,  besides  retaining  the  care  of  cattle,  also  received 
the  caducevs  ('rod  of  wealth');  and  the  witchcraft  of  the 
three  a^ixvai  or  ©pioi.  The  story,  therefore,  is  very  simple, 
although  reference  is  incidentally  made  to  most  of  Hermes' 
functions.  The  hymn  is  more  a;tiological  than  the  others.  On 
the  other  haiul,  ii  has  a  peculiar  raciness;  Hesiod  is  parodied 
(36),  and  the  indifference  of  the  Olympians  towards  mankind  is 
roundly  asserted  (577  f.).  The  date  of  the  hymn  may  be  obtained 
by  considering  the  geographical  state  of  the  legend ;  the  cows 
are  driven  from  Pieria  (in  an  earlier  form  of  the  tale  this  had 
probably  been  Pereia  in  S.  Thessaly)  to  the  Alpiiean  Pylus ; 
later  authors  substituted  the  Messenian  Pylus.  The  Alphean 
or  Nestorian  Pylus  appears  to  have  been  sacked  towards  the 
end  of  the  7th  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  events  narrated  by 
Herodotus,  iv.  145,  and  Minmermus,  fr.  9,  and  it  rapidly  became 
forgotten.  Hence  its  mention  here  appears  to  make  the  docu- 
ment not  later  than  the  end  of  the  7th  cent.,  for  in  Stesichorus, 
fr.  44,  of  the  same  period,  we  find  mention  of  the  adjacent 
Alphean  Samos  or  Samicum,  which  was  soon  also  to  vanish  from 
memory.  Some  slight  linguistic  peculiarities  (AUen-Sikes,  p. 
133)  perhaps  point  to  a  Boeotian  or  Eubu;an  origin.  The  same 
story  of  the  invention  of  the  lyre  and  the  theft  of  the  cattle 
is  told  in  the  newly  discovered  satyr-play,  the  'Ixvivrai  of 
Sophocles  {Oxyr.  Pap.  ix.  [1912]),  but  the  influence  of  the  hymn 
is  not  apparent. 

The  hymn  to  Aphrodite  (v.)  is  a  straightforward  account  of 
one  episode  in  the  goddess's  life,  telling  how,  in  revenge  for  her 
infiuonce  over  the  whole  universe,  Zeus  inspired  her  with  a 
passion  for  the  Trojan  prince  Anchiscs,  who  begat  on  her  a  child, 
^^neas,  whose  stock  should  rule  over  Troy  fcr  ever  (196  f.).  The 
poetical  merits  of  the  hymn  are  very  high.  Its  date  and  place 
are  uncertain,  but  the  theme,  the  prophecy,  and  the  detail  that 
tlie  Trojans  and  Phrygians  speak  dillercnt  languages  (113  flf.  ; 
cf.  P.  Kretschmer,  Einlcittmg  in  die  GescU.  der  griech.  Sprache, 
Gottingen,  1896,  p.  182),  as  well  as  one  or  two  verbal  usages, 
point  to  a  colonist,  doubtless  a  Homeric,  author. 

A  word  must  be  said  upon  the  evidence  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  digamma  in  these  hymns,  since  it  affords  a  legiti- 
mate criterion  for  their  relative  age.  The  result  of  the  calcula- 
tions (Flach,  Dczzenberger's  Beitrage,  ii.  [1878]  1-43 ;  AUen-Sikes, 
p.  Ixxi)  is  (1)  Pythian  or  Delphic  part  of  the  hymn  to  Apollo, 
(2)  Aphrodite,  "(3)  Delian  part  of  the  hymn  to  Apollo,  (4) 
Demeter,  and  (5)  Hermes.  It  should  also  be  added  that  the 
style  of  their  composition  is  a  continuation  of  the  Homeric 
manner  :  it  is  dignified  and  anthropomorphic.  Although  ritual 
iTToppTira  are  alluded  to  (as  in  Demeter),  and  the  origin  of  rites 
is  explained  (as  in  Hermes),  the  details  are  not  given.  There 
is,  therefore,  the  same  apparent  absence  of  magic  and  primitive 
.symbolism  as  in  Homer.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
Orphic  literature  (see  below). 

The  remaining  hymns  may  be  briefly  dismissed.  They  appear 
to  be  all  invocations  or  rpoot/na,  and  are  insignificant  except 
that  to  Dion',  sus  (vii.)  and  that  to  Pan  (xix.).  Their  age  is  un- 
certain, but"  they  contain  no  trace  of  Alexandrian  style  or, 
except  in  Ares  (viii.),  of  eastern  doctrine.  It  is  doubtful  if  any, 
e.xcept  viii.,  can  be  brought  below  500  B.C. 

(b)  Callimachns  of  Alexandria.— This,  poet  (t  c, 
240  B.C.)  has  left  six  hymns,  handed  down  in  the 
same  MSS  as  the  Homeric,  \vhich,  until  the  recent 
recovery  of  fragments  of  the  Hecalc  and  the  yEtia, 
were  all  the  writings  of  Callimachus  that  had 
directly  survived.  The  hymns  (ed.  O.  Schneider, 
Leipzig,  1870;  U.  von  "Wilamowitz-jMcellendorli^ 
Berlin,  1897)  are  to  Zeus,  Apollo,  Artemi.s,  Delos, 
on  the  Bath  of  Palla.s,  and  to  Demeter.  The  Aoi-rpa 
IlaXXdooi-  is  in  elegiacs,  and  this  and  the  hyiun  to 
Demeter  are  in  Doric.  As  might  be  supposed  from 
Callimachus's  reputation,  these  hymns  have  superior 
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literary  quality,  but  they  are  quite  unepic  and 
frankly  modern,  and,  like  the  Alexandrian  epics 
in  general,  find  their  interest  in  fetiology. 

(c)  Orphic  hymtis.— These  poems  (ed.  G.  Her- 
mann, Leipzig,  1908;  E.  Abul,  do.  1885),  88  in 
number,  have  nothing  save  the  name  in  common 
with  the  older  Orphic  hymns  and  poems.  They 
are  of  mystic  signification  and  no  literary  value. 
According  to  A.  Dieterich  {de  Mjmnis  Orphicis, 
Marburg,  1891,  p.  24),  they  are  of  difi'erent  dates; 
the  exti-emes  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  allegorizing 
doctrines  of  the  Stoics  ;  on  the  other,  the  magical 
inscriptions  (A.D.  lOU-150)  in  which  the  hymns  are 
quoted  (see  also  Petersen,  Philologus,  xxvii.  [18G3] 
385-431). 

(d)  Hymns  of  Proclus.  —  This  philosopher,  the 
head  of  the  Academy  (t  A.D.  485),  composed, 
amongst  his  many  other  works,  8  hymns  of  a  Neo- 
Platonic  character  (ed.  A,  Ludv'ich,  Konigsberg, 
1895).  Like  the  Orphic  hymns,  they  are  contained, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  same  JNISS  as  the  Homeric 
hymns.     Their  literary  value  is  not  great. 

(e)  Lost  hexaineter  /vjmns. — Among  hexameter 
hymns  which  are  no  longer  extant  the  following 
deserve  mention : 

(1)  Olen  of  Lycia  wrote  hymns  to  Eileithyia, 
Hera,  and  Achaia,  which  were  in  use  at  Delos. 
According  to  Pausanias  (IX.  xxvii.  2),  he  was  the 
oldest  of  hymn-writers.  His  name  'ilXrjv,  which  is 
not  Greek,  confirms  their  Lycian  origin,  and  Lycia 
is  the  most  probable  source  of  the  Apolline  wor- 
ship. It  is  remarkable,  therefore,  that  Herodotus 
(iv,  35)  quotes  him  for  the  northern  extension  of 
Apolline  iailuence,  viz.  the  legend  of  the  Hyper- 
borean tribute,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  passed 
over  in  the  Homeric  hymn.  As  Suidas  calls  Olen 
iiroTToios,  we  may  infer  that  his  hymns  were  in 
hexameters. 

(2)  Pamphos  (Hdyit^ws),  Avhom  Pausanias  (IX. 
xxvii.  2)  puts  between  Olen  and  Orpheus,  ^^Tote 
hymns  for  the  Athenian  saci-al  family  of  the 
Lycomidce,  who  had  the  hereditary  function  of 
performing  worship  to  Demeter  at  Phlj^a  in  Attica. 
He  wrote  about  Demeter,  and  perhaps  also  on 
other  divinities.  Two  hexameters  (on  Zeus)  are 
quoted  in  Philostratus,  Heroicns,  693. 

(3)  The  quotations  of  the  hymns  and  hymnal 
poems  which  go  under  the  name  of  Orpheus  are 
collected  by  E.  Abel,  Orphica,  Leipzig,  1885,  pp. 
224-251  (see  also  Dieterich,  de  Hymnis  Orphicis; 
H.  Diels,  Fragmente  der  VorsoJcratiker^,  Berlin, 
1906-10,  pp.  473-482).  According  to  Clem.  Alex. 
{Strom,  i.  21),  the  greater  part  of  the  Orphic  corpus 
was  composed  by  various  hands  in  the  6th  cent. 
B.C.,  although  both  the  hymns  and  the  poems 
were  universally  believed  to  be  older  than  Homer. 
These  hymns,  like  those  of  Pamphos,  were  written 
for  the  Lycomidae  for  temple-worship  at  Phlya, 
and  were  used  also  at  Eleusis.  They  were  more 
devotional  and  less  literary  than  the  Homeric 
(Pausanias,  IX.  xxx,  12),  short  and  few  in  number 
[ib.],  and  appeared  incredible  and  grotesque  to  the 
uninitiate  (Menander,  da  Encom.  v.  41).  The  poem 
dealing  with  the  rape  of  Persephone  (fr.  209  ff.) 
illustrates  this  criticism,  and,  compared  with  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  shows  the  difTerence 
between  the  Orphic  and  the  Homeric  treatment 
of  myth. 

(4)  Very  similar  to  the  Orphic  hymns  were  those 
of  Musseus  (Pans.  X.  vii.  2),  wliicli  were  in  use  also 
at  Phlya  and  Eleusis.  Plato  (Rep.  364  E)  men- 
tions Musjens  and  Orpheus  together.  There  are 
no  quotations.  On  Musseus  in  general,  see  Kinkel, 
Ep.  gr.fr.,  Leipzig,  1877,  p.  218  ff.;  Diels 2,  482-488. 

Other  hexameter  hymns  hardly  require  mention. 
Socrates  ^vl•ote  one  in  prison  to  the  Delphic  god 
(PhcBdo,  60  D) ;  a  beautiful  imitation  (to  Adonis)  is 
inserted  into  Theocritus's  15th  Idyll ;  and  the  exist- 


ence of  many  short  ritual  hymns  in  the  classiciii 
period  is  inferred  from  imitations  in  drama  by 
Adami,  Jahrb.f.  klass.  PhiloL,  1901,  p.  213  ff. 

2.  Melic  hymns.  —  The  pa?an  is  as  old  as  the 
Iliad  (i.  473,  xxii.  391);  the  ArjXidde?  also  (Eurip. 
Here.  Fur.  607)  and  the  Cretan  ministers  of  Delphi 
(Hym.  Homer,  in  Apoll.  518)  sang  a  prean ;  and, 
if  we  took  the  word  vfivos  to  cover  the  psean,  nome, 
dithyramb,  and  dpTjvos,  a  long  list  of  titles  would 
have  to  be  given.  ^Yhen  we  adopt  the  somewhat 
arbitrary  ancient  restriction  of  meaning  (see  p.  40*), 
we  find  the  following  among  poets  who  wrote 
hymns :  Alcteus,  Alcman,  Anacreon,  Castorio, 
Lasus,  Simonides  (all  in  T.  Bergk,  PoetcB  lyr.  Gr.^, 
Leipzig,  1882,  iii.),  Pindar,  and  Bacchylides,  as 
well  as  Ion  of  Chios  (ib.  ii.  251,  with  a  kind  of 
elegiac  hymn  to  Dionysus)  and  Aristotle  (to  Arete, 
ib.  360,  of  uncertain  classification).  All  these, 
however,  have  perislied,  so  far  as  direct  tradition 
is  concerned.  A  certain  number  of  hymns  or 
similar  compositions  have  been  preserved  on  stone  ; 
among  these  are  Isyllus's  poem  on  Asclepius  (IG 
Pel.  Ins.  i.  950)  of  about  300  B.C.,  of  unusual 
literary  merit  (see  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorll', 
Isyllos  von  Epidauros,  Berlin,  1886) ;  three  hymns 
discovered  by  the  French  at  Delphi  (BCH  xvii. 
[1894]  651,  xviii.  [1895]  71,  xix.  [1896]  393)  by 
Aristonous,  Cleochares,  and  Philodamus ;  a  hymn 
sung  by  the  Cretan  Curetes  (BSA  xv.  [1908-09]  347, 
with  commentary  by  Bosanquet  and  ilurray) ;  a. 
hymn  to  Asclepius(CZ/4  III.  i.  171  [3rd  cent.  a.d.]). 
See  in  general  the  article  '  Hymnus'  by  S.  Reinach 
in  Daremberg-Saglio,  Lex.  des  ant.  gr.  et  rom., 
Paris,  1896 ff'.,  p.  337. 

II.  Latin. — Hymns  play  a  very  small  part  in 
Latin  literature.  The  axamenta,  hymns  of  the 
Salic  priests  of  Mars,  unintelligible  even  to  the 
priests  (Quintilian,  I.  vi.  40)^  exist  only  in  a  few 
quotations  (see  Teuffel-Schwabe,  Gesch.  der  rom. 
Lit.^,  Leipzig,  18C0,  §  64).  The  hymns  of  the 
Fratres  Arvales,  however,  are  preserved  in  inscrip- 
tions first  dug  up  in  1570  in  the  Vigna  Ceccarelli, 
near  Magliana,  on  the  road  from  liome  to  Porto. 
They  are  edited  in  GIL  vi.  (1886)  2023 ff.,  and  by 
Henzen,  Acta  Fratrum  Arvalium  (Berlin,  1874). 
In  literature  proper  wq  may  point  to  Catullus's 
34th  poem  ('  Dianse  sumus  in  fide')  and  his  invoca- 
tion of  Venus  (xxxvi.  11-16),  and  Horace's  Carmeti 
sceculare. 

■:  Literature. — Besides  the  sources  mentioned  in  the  article 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  visual  Histories  of  literature, 
e.g.  G.  Bernhardy,  Grundriss  der  grieck.  Literaturgesch., 
Halle,  1376,  i.  301  ff. ;  K.  Sittl,  Gesch.  der  griech.  Lit.,  Munich, 

1S84,  pp.  i5fE.,  i93ff.  T.  W.  Allen. 

HYMNS  (Hebrew  and  Jewish).— It  will  for  the 

{)resent  purpose  be  best  to  adhere  to  the  bovmdary 
ine  between  Hebraism  and  Judaism  provided  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  the  Romans, 
A.D.  70,  and  the  consequent  substitution  of  syna- 
gogue worship  for  that  of  the  Jerusalem  sanctuary 
by  the  Jewish  leaders  assembled  at  Jauinia.  We 
shall  thus  have  to  consider  (1)  the  hymns  embodied 
in  the  OT  and  the  apocryphal  and  p.seudepi- 
graphical  writings,  which  stand  in  some  degree  of 
relation  to  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  (2)  the  hymns 
found  in  the  Jewish  liturgy  and  other  literary 
sources  belonging  to  Synagogue  times. 

I.  Hymns  of  the  OT  and  Hebrew  writings  re- 
lated to  it. — The  ancient  Hebrews  were  endowed 
with  a  high  degree  of  poetical  sensitiveness  which 
often  showed  itself  in  quick  lyrical  utterance  re- 
flecting the  inward  emotion  with  wonderful  truth 
and  vividness  ;  and,  as  the  select  and  most  refined 
spirits  among  them  were  also  pre-eminently  gifted 
with  religious  feeling  and  intuition,  it  was  only 
natural  that  their  lyrical  faculty  should  have  often 
exercised  itself  in  strains  of  sacred  song.  Such 
song,   moreover,   though    in  each  case  natiu-ally 
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issuing  from  an  individual  spirit,  generally  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  and  thought  of  the  national  or 
tribal  circle  to  which  the  [)oet  belonged  ;  for  the 
sense  of  communal  oneness,  which  is  to  the  present 
day  a  marked  ciiaracteristic  of  the  Jewish  diaspora, 
was  probably  stronger  among  the  ancient  Hcl>rews 
than  among  any  of  the  nations  surrounding  them, 
and  the  religious  poet,  as  a  rule,  gave  genuine 
utterance  to  the  emotions  which  at  the  moment 
swayed  the  community  to  which  he  belonged,  or 
were  sujiposed  to  have  swajed  it  in  the  historical 
period  which  his  song  was  intended  to  celebrate. 

The  three  outstanding  national  songs  of  victory 
indited  by  some  of  the  most  gifted  poets  of  tlie 
race  are  the  Song  of  Deborah  ( Jg  5),  which  critics 
generally  admit  to  be  the  earliest  source  for  the 
history  of  the  events  which  it  celebrates  ;  the 
Song  at  the  JRed  Sea  (Ex  15),  which,  though 
apparently  composed  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy, 
may  embody  a  nuelous  from  very  ancient  times; 
and  the  Song  of  Victory  contained  in  2  S  22  and 
Ps  18,  supposeil  by  some  critics  to  be  in  part  a 
genuine  product  of  the  Davidic  age.  The  sense 
of  Jalnveh's  might  and  of  gratitude  to  Him  for 
victories  vouchsafed  is  a  dominant  note  in  all  tlie 
three  songs,  but  in  power  and  intenseness  of  ex- 
pression the  Song  of  Deborah  stands  unequalled. 
'  With  might  steppest  thou  onward,  O  my  soul ' 
(v. 21)  litly  expresses  the  spirit  of  exaltation  which 
pervades  the  whole  poem. 

The  outstanding  antithesis  to  these  strains  of 
triumph  is  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  or  Threrti, 
which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  and  for  tiie  most  part  undoubtedly  re- 
flects the  mournful  attitude  of  the  community 
in  the  early  j^ears  of  the  Exile.  In  the  highly 
finished  five  elegies  comprised  in  the  collection, 
Israel  is  seen  heanbroken  and  weeping  with  bent 
head  in  the  presence  of  Jahweli,  who  has  allowed 
judgment  in  its  fullest  measure  to  fall  on  the  sin- 
ful nation.  The  book  thus  consists  of  five  dirges 
of  a  type  akin  to  '  Dies  Irae,'  written,  not  in  the 
dread  contemplation  of  future  judgment,  but  in 
actual  sight  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  '  wrath  ' 
of  the  offended  Judge  whom  the  nation,  in  a  flood 
of  tears,  nevertheless  implores  to  allow  His  love 
and  pity  to  reassume  its  ancient  sway. 

Striking  instances  of  lyrical  utterance  occasioned 
by  special  situations,  real  or  supposed,  in  the  life 
of  individuals,  but  affecting  the  community  by 
reason  of  the  great  significance  to  it  of  the  persons 
concerned,  are  the  triumphal  hymn  of  Hannah 
(1  S  21-10),  the  Thanksgiving  of  Hezekiah  (Is  38i"-2"), 
and  what  may  be  called  the  Psalm  of  Jonah  (Jon 
^3-io)_  'pjiQ  literary  prophets,  with  their  souls 
wrapt  in  the  contemplation  of  things  supra-mun- 
dane and  hidden  from  ordinary  sight  in  the  counsel 
of  the  Eternal,  also  naturally  break  out  at  times  in 
longer  or  shorter  hymnal  strains  in  the  midst  of 
scathing  admonition  or  description  of  happiness 
to  come  (so,  e.g.,  Is  Q^'^-  12.  44^3,  Jer  W^-  16''-*,  and 
note  particularly  Hab  3) ;  and  the  controversies  of 
the  Book  of  Job  regarding  the  justice,  power,  and 
providence  of  God  are  as  naturally  apt  to  lead  to 
occasional  outbursts  of  hymn-like  utterance  (so, 
e.g.,  25.  2Q^"-). 

Apart,  however,  from  the  pieces  named  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature  to  be  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  the  Book  of  Psalms  is 
the  great  hymnal  treasury  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
Ecclesia,  or  Church,  embodying  the  typical  ex- 
pression of  all  possible  religious  moods,  and  rang- 
ing historically  from  David  and  the  Davidic  age 
down  to  tiie  re-awakening  of  the  national  and 
religious  life  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Be- 
sides the  compositions  which  were  primarily 
communal  in  character  (as,  e.g.,  Pss  33.  47.  50. 
66.  lOG.  113-115),  many   Psalms  appear   to  have 


been  originally  lyrics  of  individuals  ;  but  personal 
experience  of  whatever  kind — whether  of  peni- 
tence, exaltation,  prayer  for  help,  or  even  of 
violent  resentment  of  oppression  and  tliirst  for 
vengeance — is  there,  so  far  as  it  was  considered  ta 
represent  a  true  aspect  of  Israel's  relation  to 
Jahwcli  and  the  world,  fully  owned  and  echoed  by 
the  community  at  large,  so  that  the  original  'I' 
of  the  poet  has  everywhere  become  tiie  symbol  of 
the  great  communal  self,  of  which  he  was,  in  truth, 
the  genuine  juouth-piece,  uttering  iiuiividually 
the  religious  emotions  of  the  great  body  to  which 
he  belonged.' 

The  titles  most  in  use  to  denote  a  hymnal  com- 
position are  shir,  shird,  mizmur,  t'hilld,  and  t'fdld. 
The  first  three  terms  point,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  the  rhythmical  and  musical  character  of  the 
pieces  concerned  ;  <'7ti7/«  denotes  a  hymn  of  jiraise  ; 
and  t'Jilld,  which  primarily  means  'prayer'  or 
'  supplication,'  sometitnes  bears  the  general  sense 
of  liturgical  composition  (see  particularly  Ps  90). 
'Lamentations'  or  'Threni'  translates  the  term 
Kxnoth,  though  not  so  stjded  in  tlie  Hebrew 
Canon,  the  Synagogue  name  of  the  Book  being 
nD'N  ('  How  !'),  which  is  the  first  word  of  the  first 
chapter. - 

Regarding  the  question  of  rhythm,  a  subject 
which  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  (for  refer- 
ence to  summaries  see  Literature  at  the  end),  one 
can  say  that  there  is  now  a  sufficiently  general 
consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
it  is  the  accentual  beat  which  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  counts  in  Hebrew  versification,  the 
intervening  number  of  syllables  having  (within 
limits,  of  course)  no  determining  effect  on  the 
poetical  structure.  The  '  parallelismus  membro- 
rum,'  though  '  not  a  constant  phenomenon  of 
Hebrew  poetry'  (G.  B.  Gray,  '  Isaiaii  i.-xxvii.,'  in 
ICC  [1912],  p.  Ixi),  is  yet  almost  everywhere  as 
striking  a  characteristic  in  hymnal  pieces  as  in. 
gnomic  composition.  The  only  special  kind  of 
rhj'thm  so  far  definitely  established  in  OT  poetry 
is  the  elegiac  or  kind  form  (first  ]iointed  out  by 
K.  Budde),  in  which  the  second  hemistich  of  a 
line  is  shorter  than  the  first,  the  mourner  being 
supposed  to  break  oft"  his  plaint  in  a  sob.^ 

The  proposition,  however,  that  this  rhythmic 
form  had  its  origin  in  the  ancient  lament  for  the 
dead  performed  by  women  mourners  (see,  e.g., 
HDB  iv.  5)  is  so  far  incapable  of  verification,  and 
it  is,  moreover,  true  that  '  it  can  no  longer  be 
maintained  that  the  rhythm  is  peculiar  to  elegj-, 
though  it  may  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  it ' 
(Gray,  op.  cit.  p.  Ixiii,  note). 

The  question  of  strophical  arrangement  in 
Hebrew  hymns  and  OT  poetry  in  general  has  also 
been  much  discussed  in  recent  times  (for  a  sum- 
mary see  HDB  iv.  7  f . ).  A  decisive  factor  in 
favour  of,  at  any  rate,  occasional  stropliic  structure 
is  the  refrain  that  is  sometimes  found  (see,  e.g., 
Pss  42.  99) ;  and  there  is,  besides,  a  strong  auxili- 
ary argument  for  fairly  frequent  strophic  arrange- 
ment m  the  undoubted  fact  that  music,  both  vocal 

1  The  question  of  the  individual  element  in  the  Psalms  has 

often  been  discussed  in  recent  times.  But  we  have  something: 
very  similar  in  Modern  English  hymnal  collections.  Toplady's 
'Rock  o{  Ages,  cleft  for  rm,'  and  Newman's  'Lead,  Kindly 
Light  .  .  .  lead  Thou  me  on,'  for  instance,  were  primarily 
utterances  of  personal  religious  emotions,  but  they  at  the  same 
time  express  the  genuine  cry  of  all  Christian  believers,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  whole  community  or  Church.  A  striking  moderrr 
instance  of  \,he  patriotic  emotion  of  an  individual  poet  becoming 
truly  national  in  character  is  that  of  Theodor  Korner,  who  died 
while  fighting  for  the  liberation  of  Germany.  In  the  Psalter 
the  national  and  religious  spirit  is  one  and  indivisible,  so  that 
the  hymn-writer  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  poUtician  and 
naMonalist. 

2  For  terms  that  are  used  more  or  less  rarely  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Introductions  and  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms. 

3  Cf.  the  classic  elegiac  metre,  in  which  the  pentametei 
alternates  with  the  hexameter. 
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and  instrumental,  regularly  accompanied  the 
recital  of  hymns  (besides  the  headings  of  Psalms, 
v.'hich  are  by  themselves  quite  conclusive,  see  1  Ch 
25*-'',  2  Ch  7«),  for  the  musical  tune  is  naturally 
either  repeated  with  the  successive  longer  units  of 
the  poetical  composition,  or  else  changes  its  char- 
acter at  the  beginning  of  a  part  meant  to  express 
a  difierent  strain  of  poetical  emotion.  Congrega- 
tional responses  at  certain  intervals,  for  which 
there  is  some  evidence  (see  Ps  106^- "),  would 
seem  to  lead  to  a  similar  conclusion.  A  composi- 
tion like  Ps  136,  in  which  the  second  hemistich  is 
throughout  the  antiphonal  response  to  the  first, 
has,  of  course,  no  bearing  on  the  question  of 
strophical  arrangement. 

The  poetical  compositions  embodied  in  the 
Apocrypha  stand  on  a  lower  level,  both  with  re- 
gard to  inspiration  (using  this  term  in  its  widest 
sense)  and  to  their  bearing  on  the  national  life ; 
yet  they  do  in  some  limited,  and  partly  sec- 
tarian, manner  continue  on  lines  similar  to  the 
hymnal  pieces  contained  in  the  Canon. 

The  Song  of  the  Three  Children^  (the  Benedicite) 
has  a  grand  liturgical  effect,  notwithstanding  the 
deliberate  artificial  attempt  to  enlist  every  part  of 
creation  in  the  great  symphony  of  praise.  Among 
other  notable  examples  are  the  Prayer  of  Manasses, 
portions  of  Barueli,  2  Mac  l^^"-",  Wis  9.  The 
praise  of  Famous  Men  in  Ecclesiasticus  (44-50)  is 
in  reality  also  of  the  nature  of  a  hymn,  all  praise 
being  finally  ascribed  to  the  God  Mhom  the  famous 
men  served.  Specially  noteworthy  are  the  16  lines 
which  in  the  Hebrew  Cairo  text  are  inserted  be- 
tween vv.  12  and  13  of  ch.  51,  and  of  which  the 
first  14  are  modelled  on  the  antiphonal  strains  of 
Ps  136.  It  is  a  disputed  point,  however,  Avhether 
these  verses  formed  part  of  the  original  composi- 
tion of  Ben  Sira. 

The  most  notable  hymnal  section  of  the  pseud- 
C2ngraphical  writings  connected  with  the  OT  is  the 
collection  of  18  pieces  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Pompey's  invasion  of  Palestine,  which  are  known 
as  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  ;  ^  but  shorter  or  longer 
hymn-like  strains  are  also  found  in  the  fourth 
Book  of  Ezra  and  the  Book  of  Enoch.  The  Greek 
hexameters  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  iii.,  of  which 
the  greater  part  is  also  Hebraic  in  spirit,  follow 
the  prophetical  writings  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
sence of  an  occasional  hymnal  strain. 

Apart  from  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  which  have 
their  root  in  important  national  events,  the  poeti- 
cal portions  of  these  writings  are,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, as  much  removed  from  actuality  as  the 
prose  frameworks  in  which  they  appear  ;  yet  they 
sound  a  genuine  note  of  the  religious  idealism  by 
which  the  Pseudepigrapha — largely  sectarian  in 
origin — were  called  into  existence. 

2.  Hymns  of  the  Synagogue.  —  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  by  the  Romans,  Judaism 
definitely  succeeded  the  ancient  Hebraism.  The 
bulk  of  the  Hebrew  people  could  not  see  their  way 
to  adopt  the  form  of  Christian  adoration  which, 
in  the  minds  of  its  true  devotees,  was  expressive 
of  the  most  real  inwardness  of  the  religious  life. 
The  Jews,  therefore,  clung  to  their  own  ceremonial 
and  devotional  forms,  which,  indeed,  enshrined 
a  peculiar  inwardness  of  their  own,  and  it  is  this 
special  Judaic  religious  inwardness  that  was  per- 
petuated and  developed — very  often  in  beautiful 
language   of   true  devotion — in  a  long   series  of 

1  The  question  as  to  whether  Hebrew  or  Greek  was  the 
original  medium  of  conipositioii  for  this  and  the  other  pieces 
named  is  not  important  in  tlie  connexion,  the  spirit  pervading 
tlieni  bsing  in  all  cases  Hebraic,  though  no  doubt  influenced 
b3'  Hellenistic  tendencies. 

-  It  has  also  been  maintained  by  some  that  the  so-called 
Odes  of  Solomon,  of  which  J.  Rendel  Harris  discovered  a  Syriac 
rendering,  were  also  originally  Hebraic ;  but  this  opinion  is  not 
likely  to  gain  many  avihcronts. 


hymnal  compositions,  which  have  become  more  or 
less  closely  attached  to  the  general  framework  of 
the  daily  and  festival  prayers.  The  great  model 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  liturgical  development 
was  naturally  the  Psalter,  which,  as  in  the  Temple 
services,  was  itself  largely  drawn  upon  for  pur- 
poses of  synagogal  and  individual  devotions,  and 
which  to  the  present  day  provides  the  ritual  with 
some  important  constituent  elements  (so  particu- 
larly the  Hallel  in  the  festival  services  and  the 
series  of  Psalms  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  daily 
prayers).  The  liturgy,  moreover,  in  its  general 
idea  as  well  as  in  its  prevailing  form,  is  a  systematic 
elaboration  of  the  B<^rdkhd,  or  Benediction,  which 
is  in  its  simpler  form  well  represented  in  the  OT 
(see  Gn  24^^  1  K  l*^  Ps  28«,  Neh  9^),  but  in  the 
specifically  Jewish  period  gradually  developed 
into  a  system  of  prayers  and  doxologies,  to  some 
parts  of  which  the  lyrico-religious  genius  of  the 
race  could  not  but  give  a  high  poetical  form. 

Among  the  finest  and  most  important  of  the 
poetical  Benedictions  Avhich  thus  came  into  exist- 
ence are  the  pieces  which  precede  and  follow  the 
recitation  of  the  J/'Dej  ('Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord,'  etc.)  in  both  the  morning 
and  evening  services,  the  former  having  two  Bene- 
dictions before  and  one  after  the  Sh'^nia,  and  the 
latter  two  before  and  two  after  this  central  con- 
fession of  the  Divine  Unity  (see  Mishna  B''rdkhoth, 
i.  4).i  Among  the  other  pieces  whose  existence  in 
early  times  is  attested  by  Talmudical  references 
are  the  i&moas  Nishmath  ('The  breath  of  all  things 
living')  in  the  Sabbath  and  festival  praj'ers,  and 
several  compositions  in  litany  form ;  and  the 
elaborate  Benediction  at  the  end  of  a  meal,  to 
which  much  importance  has  always  been  attached, 
also  exhibits  a  decidedly  poetical  tone  in  some  of 
its  parts. 

Among  the  various  compositions  belonging  to  the 
time  of  the  Geonim,  which  followed  the  Talmudical 
period,  are  the  famous  BdruJch  Shedmcr_  of  the 
morning  service,  and  the  equally  famous  En  K'ld- 
henil,  which  stands  in  the  modern  Ashkenazi  ritual 
at  the  end  of  the  Sabbath  service,  but  is  recited 
every  day  by  the  members  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  congregations  scattered  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Aramaic  ^  Y^kiim  Purkdn, 
inserted  in  the  Sabbath  services,  which  also  belongs 
to  this  period,  may  be  classed  as  an  intei-esting 
and  characteristic  congregational  supplication  in 
poetical  prose. 

The  earliest  synagogal  hymn-writer  known  by 
name  is  Jose  ben  Jose,  who  appears  to  have  lived 
in  the  6th  or  7th  cent.,  and  among  whose  composi- 
tions is  an'Abodd  (on  this  term  see  below,  p.  45"^) 
which  is  still  used  in  Piedmont  and  other  places. 
His  pieces  exhibit  no  rhyme,  whereas  Yannai,  as 
well  as  his  famous  pupil  and  successor  El'azar  ben 
Jacob  Kalir,  adds  the  use  of  rhyme  to  the  acrostic 
and  other  earlier  marks  of  poetic  form.  Kalir 
opens  a  new  and  most  prolific  epoch  in  the  history 
of  synagogal  hymnology.  On  his  date  and  birth- 
place widely  conflicting  views  have  been  held,  but 
Zunz,  who  is  the  highest  authority  on  questions  of 
this  kind,  places  him  in  the  latter  half  of  the  10th 
cent.,^  and  names  southern  Italy  as  the  place  of 
his  nativity.  He  composed  no  fewer  than  200 
pieces,  scattered  over  divers  portions  of  the  Ash- 
kenazi and  Italian  forms  of  the  Malizor,  as  used  at 
the  present  day.  His  subject-matter  is  derived 
mainly  from    Talmudic    and    Midrashic  sources. 

1  Zunz  (Gottesdienstliche  Vortrdge",  p.  382  f.)  considers  that 
in  their  present  form  these  pieces  show  later  additions  ;  but 
the  rhyme  of  some  parts,  on  which  he  largely  relies,  may  be 
accidental. 

2  On  the  faddish,  which  is  also  Aramaic,  see  vol.  i.  p.  459  f. 

3  So  in  Gottesd.  Vortrdge",  pp.  376  and  395;  in  Literatur- 
geschichte,  p.  31,  however,  the  first  half  of  the  9th  cent,  is 
regarded  as  the  earliest  possible  date. 
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His  language  is  very  often  obscure  and  to  the  ear 
of  the  Hebrew  piarist  stran;;e  and  even  uncoutli, 
but  his  synagogal  inspiration  is  of  so  high  an  order 
that  tlie  impression  whicli  he  made  on  his  contem- 
poraries has  —  notwithstanding  uiuch  influential 
opposition— continued  its  sway  down  to  the  present 
time. 

An  impetus  to  an  entirely  different  style  of 
liturgical  poetry  was  given  by  Sa'adya  Gaon  (891- 
941),  wiiose  original  home  was  Kgypt,  but  who 
spent  the  most  active  part  of  his  life  as  head  of  the 
Academy  of  Sura  in  Mesopotamia.  He  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  liturgical  school 
in  the  same  sense  as  ^alir.  His  poetical  composi- 
tions are  not  very  numerous,  nor  was  he  strong  as 
a  poet,  his  genius  enabling  him  rather  to  shine  as 
philosopher,  commentator,  and  controversialist ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  brought  to  his  task  the 
best  literary  and  scientific  refinement  of  his  age 
and  surroundings,  and  he  was  in  this  way  able, 
among  his  greater  successes,  to  give  an  important 
fresh  direction  to  liturgical  efforts,  which  later  on 
developed  into  the  finest  poetical  achievements  of 
mediaeval  Jewry.  Acquainted  as  he  was  with  the 
pure  classical  themes  and  forms  of  Arabic  literature, 
he  naturally  aimed  at  similar  purity  of  language 
in  his  Hebrew  compositions  ;  and  the  subject-matter 
of  his  devotional  pieces  rested  for  the  same  reason 
on  philosophic  contemplation  rather  than  on  Tal- 
mud and  ]\Iidra«h.  His  strophic  system  is  elaborate, 
and  he  also  uses  rhyme  besides  the  alphabetical 
acrostic. 

Thus  arose  two  distinct  schools  of  liturgical 
com.position,  !^alir  representing  the  more  exclusive 
Jewish  spirit  of  nationalism  which  found  its  chief 
nourishment  in  Talmudisra,  and  Sa'adya  paving 
the  way  in  the  direction  of  general  human  culture 
and  the  philosophico-scientific  aspect  of  religion  ; 
and  so  deep-rooted  as  well  as  far-reaching  were 
these  two  tendencies  that  each  in  its  turn  became 
the  starting-point  of  one  of  the  two  main  divisions 
of  the  Jewish  liturgy,  the  Itoniano-Germanic  order 
of  festival  services  belonging,  in  the  main,  to  the 
school  founded  by  Kalir,  whilst  the  Hispano- 
Arabian  liturgy  has  been  built  up  by  the  great 
poets  who  worked  on  in  the  spirit  of  Sa'adya. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  names  of  the 
leading  writers  of  the  last-named  school,  such  as 
Solomon  ibnGabiroP  (fl.  lUoO),  in  whom  the  Spanish 
school  reached  its  most  classical  development, 
Moses  ben  Ezra  (11th  to  12th  cent.),  Yehuda  lial- 
Levi  (t  about  1140),  and  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  (t  1167) 
sound  more  familiar  to  the  cultured  Europe  of  the 
present  day  tlian  the,  in  their  own  way,  also  highly 
V distinguished  names  of  men  like  Meshullam  ben 
Kalonymos  of  Lucca  (10th  cent.),  Gershon  ben 
Yehuda  (fl.  first  half  of  11th  cent.),  Solomon 
YishaVi  (t  1105),  and  his  son-in-law  Samuel  ben 
Meir. 

It  was,  however, — on  account  of  the  general  bond 
uniting  all  synagogal  communities  into  one  great 
organization, — inevitable  that  the  poetical  composi- 
tions of  each  school  should  exercise  an  influence  on 
the  other.  The  Jewish  liturgical  writers  of  each 
country  were,  moreover,  naturally  to  some  extent 
affected  by  the  surroundings  amidst  which  they 
worked  ;  nor  could  individual  poets  help  importing 
into  their  compositions  their  own  intellectual, 
doctrinal,  or  emotional  peculiarities.  Among  the 
later  (post-classical)  writers  of  sacred  poetry  who 
thus,  for  one  reason  or  another,  become  entitled  to 
particular  mention  in  even  a  brief  historical  survey 
of  the  subject  are  Abraham  of  Beziers  (13th  cent.), 
his  son  Yed'aya  (entitled  hap-Penini),  Yehuda 
flarizi  (t  before  1235),  Moses  Kieti  (fl.  first  half  of 
15th  cent.),  Israel  Nagara  (16th  cent.),  Isaac  Loria 

1  Latinized  as  AvicebroD,  and  widely  known  under  that  name 
as  the  author  of  Fons  Vitce  (c"'n  Tpcj. 


tlie  Kabbalist  (1534-1572),  and  the  Yemenite 
Shalom  ben  Joseph  Shabbezi  (17th  cent.).  The 
most  prolihc  authors  of  siiort  hymnal  compositions 
among  those  just  named  were  Israel  Nagara  and 
Slialum  Shabbezi,  though  of  the  former  only  a  few 
penetrated  into  the  liturgy ;  and  of  the  other 
apparently  none. 

Among  the  most  important  terms  used  since 
early  times  in  connexion  with  synagogal  liturgical 
poetry  are  (besides  Faytdn  and  Piyyut,  respectively 
denoting  'poet'  and  'poetical  piece  of  devotion,' 
the  significant  part  of  both  words  coming  no  doubt 
from  the  (Jreek  ttoittt^j)  :  (1)  I^'rohCi,  wiiicli  is  some- 
times used  in  the  general  sense  of  liturgical  poetry 
(the  word  denoting  'coming  near'  in  prayer),  but 
in  the  plural  u.sually  bears  the  more  restricted 
meaning  of  pieces  accompanying  the  Prayer  of 
Eighteen,  or,  rather,  its  festival  representative ; 
(2)  Yofroth,  i.e.  Piyyutim  accompanying  the  bene- 
diction Yuser  Or  ( '  Creator  of  the  Light '),  but  some- 
times also  used  in  a  more  general  sense ;  (3)  SHiholh, 
or  penitential  pieces;  (4)  Klnoth,  or  elegies;  (5) 
' AbodCi,  a  species  of  elaborate  composition  for  the 
Day  of  Atonement  descriptive  of  the  Temple  Service 
as  solemnized  on  that  day,  the  account  being  based 
on  the  Mishna  Yuma;  (6)  AzhdrOth,  embodying 
the  Pentateuchal  commandments;  {")  Hoshdnoth, 
i.e.  pieces  with  a  Hosannah  refrain,  used  on 
Ilushdna  Rabba  (the  7th  day  of  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles) ;  and  (8)  Widdui,  or  confession  of  sins. 
The  entire  collection  of  the  festival  services  i^s 
entitled  Mahzor,  i.e..  '(annual)  cycle.' 

The  introduction  of  rhj-me  into  liturgical  poetry 
prior  to  the  time  of  Kalir  has  already  been  referred 
to.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  acrostics,  it  is  im- 
portant to  mention  that,  besides  the  very  frequent 
employment  of  the  alphabetical  device,  the  authors 
of  Piyyutim  were  very  much  in  the  habit  of  mark- 
ing their  compositions  with  acrostics  of  their  own 
names,  the  motive  underlying  this  practice  probably 
being,  not  vanity,  but  the  desire  of  linking  their 
own  personalities  with  their  sacred  compositions. 
In  the  case  of  ]^alir  it  has  been  shown  (see  Zunz, 
Gottesdienstlirhe  Vortrdffe^,p.  398 f.)  that  he  also 
often  achieved  tliis  object  by  means  of  Gematria, 
i.e.  by  the  equation  of  the  numerical  value  of  his 
name  with  that  of  a  sentence  in  the  poem.  Of 
special  interest  is  the  form  of  metre  whicn  has  been 
employed  in  Hebrew  hymns — and,  indeed,  Hebrew 
poetry  in  general — from  the  time  of  Solomon  ibn 
Gabirol  onwards.  The  measure  rests  neither  on  tlie 
quantity  of  the  syllables  nor  on  the  accent,  but  on 
the  difference  between  a  simple  syllable  {t'liudi) 
and  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  moving  sh'^wa 
(called  ydthed,  i.e.  'tent-pin'  or  'nail').  The 
simple  syllable  is  in  modern  editions  of  Hebrew 
verse  marked  -,  irrespective  of  quantity  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  yuthed  is  marked 
U-.  Seventeen  different  forms  of  verse  founded  on 
this  principle  are  generally  counted,  but  it  ynW 
here  suffice  to  give  examples  of  two  only,  repre- 
sented by  the  opening  hemistichs  of  the  well-known 
hymns  respectively  beginning  Adon  'Oldm  and 
xlgddl : 

1.  Adon  I  'Olam  |  3.sh§r  |  malakh.  |  i 

2.  Yigdal  1  EIo  |  him  Hai  |  weyiah  |  tabba^ 

In  the  first  case  the  line  is  described  as  consisting 
of  a  ydthed  and  two  t^nuoth,  followed  by  another 
ydthed  and  two  f^niioth  ;  in  the  second  case  the 
scansion  is  two  t^'nuoth, a  ydthed,  and  two  t'nudth, 
followed  by  another  ydthed  and  two  t'nuoth. 

Among  the  most  popular  pieces  attaclied  to  the 
daily  services  are  Adon  'Olam  and  Yigdal  (just 
referred  to),  and  L^khd  Dodi.  The  first-named 
poem,  which  was  probably  not  composed  before 
the  end  of  the  13th  cent.,  lays  special  stress  on  the 

1  The  poet  has,  however,  allowed  himself  considerable  licence 
in  this  piece. 
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Divine  Unity,  and  was  in  this  way  probably  meant 
to  enforce  the  Jewish  side  of  a  polemical  relij^ious 
topic.  The  Yigdal,  Nvritten  in  Italy  by  Daniel  ben 
Yehuda  Dayyan  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cent., 
embodies  in  brief  poetic  form  the  thirteen  articles 
of  faith  formulated  by  Moses  Maimonides  in  the 
12th  century.  The  L^kha  Docli,  composed  by 
Solomon  Ben  Moses  al-^Labis  (16th  cent.),  is  a  fine 
poetical  greeting  of  the  '  Bride  of  the  Sabbath ' 
recited  at  its  entrance  in  the  Friday  evening 
service.^  Of  considerable  popularity  are  also  the 
Habddloth,  i.e.  poetical  pieces  recited  in  the  home 
at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath,  some  of  which  embody 
legends  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  Solomon  ibn 
Gabirol's  great  philosophico-religious  poem  entitled 
Kcther  McdlcMli  deserves  special  mention  ;  it  may 
be  described  as  a  great  Hymn  of  Adoration  and 
Penitence,  though  only  attached,  and  that  loosely, 
to  some  of  the  rituals. 

The  number  of  PiyyQtim  of  various  kinds  for 
fasts  and  festivals,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
New  Year's  Feast  and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  is  so 
large  that  much  space  would  be  occupied  by  even 
a  careful  selection.  But  it  .should  be  remarked  in 
conclusion  that  the  note  of  sadness  that  is  so  very 
prominent  in  the  recital  of  the  nation's  manifold 
sufferings  and  its  deep  penitence,  as  well  as  the 
strain  of  joy  in  other  parts  of  the  liturgy,  is  very 
often  of  so  intensely  lyrical  a  character  tliat  musical 
expression  becomes  almost  a  necessity,  and  it  is  for 
this  purpose  mainly  that  the  profession  of  Hazzdnim, 
or  Synagogue  Cantors,  came  into  existence  in  early 
times,  and  has  remained  an  institution  down  to 
the  present  day. 

Literature. — On  the  Psalms  and  hymnal  compositions  in 
other  Books  of  the  OT,  see  the  Biblical  Introductions  and  Com- 
mentaries.  Summaries  of  the  different  theories  regarding  metre 
in  OT  poetry  will  be  found  in  the  artt.  '  Poetrv  (Hebrew),'  in 
EDB  iv.  3  g.  (K.  Budde),  and  'Poetry,'  in  JE  x.  93  ff.  (E.  Kbnig-), 
as  well  as  'Poetical  Literature,'  in  EBi  iii.  col.  3793 ff.  (B. 
Duhm).  For  a  general  survey  of  the  more  primitive  period  the 
reader  should  be  referred  to  The  Early  Poetry  of  Israel  in  its 
Physical  and  Social  Origins,  by  G.  A  Smith  (Schweich  Lectures, 
1910 ;  published  London,  1912).  Until  quite  recently  the  best 
edition  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  was  that  of  E. 
Kautzsch  (Tiibingen,  1000) ;  but  there  is  now  R.  H.  Charles's 
•edition  (Oxford,  1913),  in  which  fuller  information  will  be 
found  on  points  connected  with  the  present  article  ;  specially 
to  be  mentioned  among  editions  of  separate  parts  is  R.  H. 
Charles's  Book  of  Enoch  2,  Oxford,  1912,  in  which  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  rhythmic  form  of  some  parts. 

The  great  authority  on  Synagogal  poetry  is  Leopold  Zunz, 
Die  synagogale  Poesie  des  Mittelalter's,  Berlin,  1S55,  Die  Rilus 
des  synagogalen  Gottesdienstes,  do.  1859,  Literaturgeschichte 
der  synagogalen  Poesie,  do.  1865,  also  parts  of  Die  go'ttesdienst- 
lichen  Vortrage  der  Juden,  Berlin,  1832,  2  Frankfort,  1892. 
Consult  also  M.  Sachs,  lieUgiose  Poesie  der  Juden  in  Spanien, 
Berlin,  1845 ;  Franz  Delitzsch,  Ziir  Geschichte  der  fUdischen 
Poesie,  Leipzig,  1836;  the  article  'Piyyut,'  in  JE  x.  65  ff. 
(besides  '  'Abodah  '  and  the  artt.  on  individual  liturgical 
writers  [of  varying  merit,  however]  in  the  same  Encyclopedia) ; 
'Liturgische  Poesie,'  in  Hamburger,  Supplementband  ii.  (a  very 
serviceable  summary  of  the  entire  subject).  Among  Catalogues 
of  MSS  giving  lists  of  hymns  may  be  mentioned  A.  Nenbauer, 
Catalogue  of  the  Hebretv  XSS  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
1886,  cols.  218-418,  and  the  present  writer's  Catalogue  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  MSS  in  the  British  Museum,  ii.  [19051 
197-487. 

Among  the  very  numerous  editions  of  the  Daily  Prayers  and 
the  Mahzor  are  the  Prayer  Book  of  Amram  Gaon,  Warsaw,  18G5  ; 
JUahzor  Vitry  (compiled  about  1210 ;  published  Berlin,  1893) ; 
'Abodath  Yisrael  (ed.  Seligman  Baer,  Rodelheim,  18GS  [the  best 
edition  with  a  Hebrew  Conunentaryj) ;  '  The  Authorized  Daily 
Prayer-Book  '  (with  a  tr.  by  S.  Singer,  London  ;  often  reprinted) ; 
the  Sephardic  Forms  of  Prayer  (with  D.  A.  de  Sola's  tr.,  London, 
originally  published  1836-38  ;  revised  by  M.  Caster,  1901-06) ;  Ser- 
vices of  the  S>/nagogue  :  a  New  Edition  of  the  Festival  Prayers 
■wiihanEng.  Tr.  in  Prose  and  Verse,  London,  1904-09. 

G.  Margolioutii. 

HYMNS  (Japanese).— Before  the  introduction 
of  Buddhism,  the  hymn  was  not  an  integral  part  of 
the  liturgy  of  Japanese  religion.  The  religious 
dance  (kagura)  ^  seems  to  be  of  a  pre-historic  origin, 

1  Compare  particularly  the  designation  '  Princess  Sabbath  '  in 
vogue  among  the  Falashas  (see  J.  Hal6vy,  Ti'tizdza  Sanbal.  Paris 
1902). 

-  Aston's  explanation  (Shinto,  London,  1905,  p.  238)  of  the 
^Chinese  signs  for  kagura  as  meaning  '  God-pleasure '  is  mislead- 
ing ;  thej-  mean  '  divine  music' 


and  it  was  performed  with  musical  accompaniments, 
both  instrumental  and  vocal.  The  songs  chanted 
on  these  occasions  were  called  the  kagura-uta,  but 
the  extant  ones  are  not  so  old  as  the  dance  itself  ; 
the  collection  dates  from  the  9th  cent.,  and  their 
style  and  language  point  to  their  composition  at 
that  age. 

It  was  Buddhism  that  introduced  hymns  to  Japan, 
or  gave  them  an  imjiortant  role  in  the  religious 
performances.  In  the  first  period  of  Buddhism  in 
Japan  they  were  sung  in  Sanskrit  or  Chinese,  and 
were  called  gdtha  (Ja,p.  ge  or  kada),  which  were 
later  adapted  to  Japanese  and  gave  rise  to  a  new 
style  of  poem  composition,  called  ima-yo,  or 
'modern  style.'  It  consisted  of  a  strophe  of  48 
syllables,  namely  in  four  feet,  each  of  which  con- 
tained 1'2  syllables.  The  kagura-uta  were  mostly 
the  regular  Japanese  verses  of  31  syllables,  and  these 
were  gradually  superseded  hjtheima-yo,  especially 
since  the  11th  century.  These  hymns  were  sung 
after  the  melody  of  the  Indian  gdthd,  and  the  art 
was  carefully  cultivated  in  Buddhist  colleges  and 
monasteries,  according  to  the  theories  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Indian  Sabda-vidyd  (Jap.  shomyo, 
'  theories  of  language  and  music ').  A  collection 
of  these  hymns  (along  with  some  secular  poems) 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  cent. Ms  handed 
down  to  us,  and  they  show  a  great  extension  of  the 
ima-yo  hymns.  The  themes  are  eitlier  Shinto 
benediction  and  felicitation  for  worldly  pros- 
perity, or  they  are  taken  from  Buddhist  legends 
and  praises  of  Buddha.  Thus,  parallel  with  the 
distinction  in  style,  these  hymns  show  a  division  of 
labour  between  Shinto  deities,  who  care  for  the 
earthly  good,  and  Buddhist  deities,  who  guide  men 
to  the  other  shore  of  bliss.  Here  we  shall  cite 
some  examples : 

'  What  a  pity,  we  cannot  see  Buddlia  face  to  face, 
Though  he  is  everywhere  at  any  time  ; 
Yet,  as  in  a  vision,  he  appears  to  us 
In  the  calm  morning  hour,  when  there  is  no  human  bustling. 

'  A  mere  illusion  it  was  that  we  saw  dispersed 
The  smoke  (of  cremation)  arising  from  the  Sala  jf rove  (of  Ku^i- 

nagara)  • 
Tlie  I.ord  Sakya  never  died  (in  reality). 
But  He  is  preaching  the  truths  eternally  on  Vulture  Peak.' 2 

'  The  Deity  of  Mikasa  Hill, 
Whom  we  worsliip  and  pray  now. 
He  is  surely  looking  upon  us  ; 
So  long  as  he  blesses  us, 
Sure  is  the  prosperity  of  our  Lord, 
Who  rules  the  lands  under  heaven.'  3 

These  hymns,  both  Buddhist  and  Shinto,  were 
not  only  clianted  in  front  of  a  sanctuary  as  a  part 
of  the  liturgy,  but  were  sung  on  various  occasions, 
at  banquets  and  musical  evenings,  in  sitting  rooms, 
and  on  streets.  The  intention  in  doing  so  was  not 
profane,  but  it  was  meant  to  dedicate  daily  life 
and  even  amusement  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the 
deities.  Yet  the  secularization  led  to  the  de- 
gradation of  the  sacred  poems  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance gave  rise,  on  the  other  hand,  to  particularly 
religious  hymns,  mostly  composed  by  pious  monks, 
in  contrast  to  the  composition  of  the  inia-yo  by 
court  nobles. 

We  distinguish  two  categories  in  these  pious  or 
pietist  hymns,  the  one  called  iva-.ian  and  the  other 
go-eika.  The  v:a-san  means  Japanese  gdthds  ;  t  hey 
consist  of  48  syllables  and  differ  little  from  the 
ima-yo  in  style  and  themes.  Yet  there  was  a  certain 
difference  of  melody,  and  the  wa-san  were  chanted 
only  at  religious  performances.     The  oldest  wa-san 

1  Ryojin  Eisho  ('  A  Precious  Collection  of  Chanting  Pieces  '), 
compiled  by  the  monk-Emperor  Go-Shirakawa,  contained  10 
fasciculi ;  but  only  one  of  them  was  recently  discovered  and 
edited  by  N.  Sasaki. 

2  The  contrast  between  the  earthly  life  of  Buddha  and  his  true 
immortal  life,  the  idea  taken  from  ch.  xv.  of  the  Lotus  of  the 
True  Law. 

3 A  31  syllable  poem;  the  deity  of  Mikasa  is  the  famous 
Kasuga,  the  ancestral  deity  of  the  clan  Fujiwara. 
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are  ascribeil  to  Kuya  (901-972)  and  (ienshin  (942- 
1017),  tlie  famous  pioneers  of  Aniita-liuddhism. 
Tlion,i,di  the  authenticity  of  this  tradition  is  not 
veil  established,  tlie  rise  of  this  category  of  hj'nins 
seems  most  proliably  to  date  from  tlie  last  part  of 
the  10th  century.  These  pioneers  were  followed 
by  many  composers,  and  the  wa-san  were  almost 
exclusively  dedicated  to  Amita,  the  redeemer  in  the 
■western  paradise,  Sukhfivati.'  The  best  known  and 
most  popular  wa-san  are  ascribed  to  Shinran  (1 173- 
1262),  the  founder  of  the  Shinshii,  the  largest  of 
Buddhist  sects  in  Japan  up  to  this  day.  The 
following  are  three  specimens  from  Shinran's 
tva-san  : 

'  Beings  so  numerous  as  dusts  and  fine  sands,  who  are  in  the 

worlds  in  the  ten  directions, 
They  are  all  embraced  by  Amita's  grace  and  never  forsaken. 
Only  if  they  invoke  his  name  ; 
Our  Lord  is,  therefore,  called  Amita,  the  Infinite.' 

'  Without  end  is  the  dreary  ocean  of  births  and  deaths, 
Immersed  in  it  are  we  since  eternity  ; 
We  can  in  no  wr.y  be  carried  across  (to  the  other  shore) 
But  by  being  loaded  on  the  ship  of  Amita's  vow  to  save  all.' 

*  ho  !    There  a  torch  illumines  the  ever-dark  night  of  illusion  1 
Never  regret  yourself  tliat  the  eyes  of  wisdom  are  troubled. 
There  is  here  a  ship  on  the  ocean  of  births  and  deaths. 
No  need  of  groaning  over  the  heavy  sins  and  obstacles.' 

Nearly  four  hundred  of  Shinran's  hynms  make 
up  a  collection — the  largest  in  the  hymnology  of 
Japanese  Luddhism  ;  and  they  are  chanted  and 
sung  in  manj'  temples  and  families,  so  that  the 
nameica-sa7i  has  almost  been  monopolized  by  them.* 

The  second  category',  the  go-eibi,  consists  of  the 
poems  composed  by  deities.  It  owes  its  rise  to  the 
I^ractice  of  pilgrimages  to  various  sanctuaries 
scattered  over  the  country.  The  mountoineering 
practice  of  syncretic  Bitddhists  was  very  old  in  its 
origin,  but  it  was  limited  to  the  priest  class  belong- 
ing to  regular  orders.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
lOtli  cent,  the  example  of  an  ex-Emperor,  who  be- 
came a  pilgrim,  was  followed  by  many  nobles  and 
common  people.  During  the  centuries  of  civil 
wars  which  lasted  from  the  14th  to  the  16th,  the 
practice  became  universal.  The  disgraced  nobles 
and  defeated  warriors,  the  inon  who  had  lost  dear 
ones,  and  those  whose  properties  had  been  ravaged 
derived  their  consolation  from  their  devotion  to 
deities,  and  especially  from  the  itinerancies  made 
from  sanctuary  to  sanctuarJ^  The  most  popular 
of  these  places  of  pilgrimage  were  the  thirty-three 
Kwannon  (Skr.  Avalokitesvara,  the  god  or  goddess 
of  mercy)  in  the  central  provinces,  the  eighty-eight 
temj)les  dedicated  to  Kobo  Daishi,^  the  sixty-six 
places  for  the  recitation  of  the  Hokkc-kyo  (Lotus 
of  the  True  Laiv),  etc.  The  pilgrims  go  their  Avay 
and  prostrate  themselves  before  the  shrine,  chant- 
ing the  hymn  ascribed  to  the  deity  of  each  shrine. 
Most  of  these  hymns  are  simple  in  idea,  saying  that 
the  deity  appeared  on  the  spot  because  he  loved  the 
place  and  wished  to  attract  the  people  to  the  place 
and  to  his  worship,  and  the  like.  They  are  also 
crude  in  rhetoric,  and  represent  the  poetic  genius 
of  the  uncultured  people  in  the  ages  of  wars.  Yet 
many  of  these  are  quite  popular  even  at  the 
present  day,  and  they  are  clianted  at  meetings  in 
private  houses.'' 

Since  the  17th  cent.,  Buddhist  hymnology  has 
made  hardly  any  progress  (Shinto  hynms  almost  in 
disuse  since  the  14th).  Changes  or  development  in 
melody  were  left  to  the  various  branches  of  secular 
music  (which  owe  their  origin  to  religious  music), 

1  Later  on,  some  wa-san  were  composed  in  praise  of  various 
other  Buddhas  and  saints. 

2  >[any  of  the  Buddhist  sects  in  Japan  do  not  use  hymns,  but 
recite  their  sacred  texts  and  litanies. 

*  A  pojiular  saint  who  lived  in  the  9th  century. 

4  One  )^roiip  of  these  hymns  is  dedicated  to  Jizo  (Skr.  K^iti- 
garbha),  revered  as  the  patron  deity  of  children,  especially 
dead  ;  and  they  are  sung  in  mournful  tones  in  the  houses  of  the 
common  people  where  a  child  has  died. 


and  the  hymn  retains  its  archaic  simplicity, 
with  some  minor  deviations  according  to  sects.  A 
feature  of  Japanese  hymns  (both  Buddhist  and 
Shinto)  is  that  they  are  not  always  sung  by  all 
the  worshippers  but  often  by  the  priests  alone. 
Another  characteristic  is  the  absenccj  of  refrain. 
In  the  case  of  the  Shinshu  hymns,  Amita's  name 
is  repeatedly  chanted,  in  tlie  place  of  a  refrain, 
between  two  strophes  of  the  hymns. 

LiTBRATURK.— The  only  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  article.  Jil_  ANESAKI. 

HYMNS  (Muslim). — Music  and  verse  have  no 
place  in  tlie  oniinaiy  worsiiip  of  the  Muslims, 
so  that  it  might  be  diflicult  to  find  in  Islamic 
literature  anything  precisely  analogous  to  tlie 
Christian  hymn.  The  Qur'an  is  hostile  to  the  poets, 
and  the  Prophet  was  at  first  (;areful  to  dissociate 
himself  from  them;  he  'luid  not  been  taught 
versilication'  (Qur.  xxxvi.  6'J),  and  .seems  never  to 
have  had  any  appreciation  of  it,  though  towards 
the  end  of  his  career  he  employed  a  court-poet, 
and  allowed  jjoetical  eulogies  on  himself  to  be 
recited.  Still  it  is  asserted  that  his  troops  inspired 
themselves  on  the  field  with  war-songs,  which, 
owing  to  the  religious  character  of  their  cause, 
might  be  called  hymns  ;  and  the  songs  of  triumph 
which  celebrated  the  early  victories  of  Islam  seem 
to  deserve  the  same  name ;  an  example  is  to  be 
found  in  the  verses  of  the  jwet  'Afii  celebrating 
the  victory  of  the  Muslims  over  the  apostates  of 
Bahrain  (Aghani,  xiv.  49). 

In  the  early  poetry  the  verses  had  ordinarily 
little  more  than  an  artilicial  connexion  with  each 
other,  so  that  the  same  jioem  might  contain  edifj'- 
ing  and  unedifyiiig  matter;  but,  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Arabian  State  and  the  consequent 
development  of  study,  the  departments  of  poetry 
caii!e  to  be  separated,  and  two  which  bear  some 
analogy  to  hymns  are  encomia  of  the  Prophet  and 
his  Companions,  and  the  subject  called  zuhd,  i.e. 
'contempt  of  the  world.'  The  comjiosition  of  the 
former  sort  began,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the  Pro- 
piiet's  lifetime,  and  has  ever  since  been  popular. 
Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  poem  of  the  kind  is 
the  Burdah  of  Sharaf  al-din  Muhammad  b.  Sa'id 
al-BusIri  (t  A.D.  1295),  in  170  line.s.  Miraculous 
powers  are  supposed  to  be  attached  to  this  work, 
which  has  been  frequently  interpreted  and  trans- 
lated. An  example  of  a  poem  in  praise  of  the 
Companions  is  that  by  the  inventor  of  the  inaqd- 
mah,  Badi"  al-zaman  al-Hamadhani  (t  A.D.  1008 ; 
see  Yaqut,  Diet,  of  Learned  Men,  ed.  Margoliouth, 
London,  1907  il".,  i.  114-116).  The  Shi'ah  naturally 
have  poems  in  praise  of  'Ali,  Patima,  and  their 
family  ;  an  author  of  celebrity  in  this  line  was 
'All  b.  'Abdallah  al-Nashi'  (t  A.D.  976),  one  of 
whose  laments  on  Husain  was  chanted  by  a  pro- 
fessional motirner  in  a  mosque  (Yaqut,  v.  240). 

The  beginnings  of  ascetic  poetry  are  found  very 
early  ;  the  author  who  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
best  representative  of  this  department  is  Abu'l- 
'Atahiyali  (t  A.D.  S26,  827,  or  829).  His  dlwan 
(published  at  the  Koman  Catholic  Press,  Beirut, 
1SS6)  is  mainly  devotional  and  introspective  ;  and, 
Mere  the  odes  rendered  into  European  verse,  their 
content  would  be  found  to  resemble  that  of  many 
a  hymn-book. 

The  use  of  music  for  the  purpose  of  stin-ing 
religious  emotions  scarcely  goes  back  to  the  time 
of  Muhammad,  but  appears  to  have  commenced 
early  in  Islam  ;  'Ata  b.  Abi  Piabah  (t  A.D.  734)  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  practice  at  Mecca 
during  the  days  of  the  jjilgi-iniage  month  called 
tashrlq  ;  he  kei)t  two  singing- women  to  perform  on 
these  occasions  (Qat  al-rjiUub  of  Abu  Tulib  al- 
Makki,  Cairo,  1310,  ii.  62),  and  the  custom  was 
maintained  in   the   ^lijaz.      Probably   the  verses 
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sung  by  these  women  "were  erotic ;  but  the  Sufis 
habitually  address  the  Divine  Being  in  the  terms 
of  the  erotic  passion,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell 
whether  a  poet  is  allegorizing  or  not.  The  erotic 
poems  of  Ibn  al-Mu"allim  (t  A.D.  1196)  were  coni- 
mitted  to  memory  by  the  dervishes  of  the  Rifa'i 
order,  who  sang  itheni  at  their  religious  concerts, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  their  souls  to  a  state  of 
rapture  (Ibn  Khallikan,  tr.  de  Slane,  London, 
1842-71,  iii.  169).  These  appear  to  have  been 
primarily  erotic ;  but  those  of  Ibn  al-Farid  (f  A.D. 
1238),  probably  the  most  affecting  in  the  Arabic 
language,  seem  to  have  been  primarily  religious. 

The  propriety  of  employing  music  and  erotic  odes 
for  this  purpose  was  naturally  questioned  by  the 
orthodox,  and  some  authorities  condemn  it  un- 
hesitatingly. Those  who  approve  of  it  are  inclined 
to  coniine  it  to  persons  who  have  attained  a  high 
stage  of  holiness,  and  in  whom  the  music  can  wake 
only  sublime  thoughts,  or  with  whom  it  serves  as 
an  aid  to  fasting  {Qui  al-qulub,  ii.  61).  The  in- 
fluence of  music  on  the  mind  and  its  effect  on 
persons  of  different  spiritual  attainment  are  dis- 
cussed by  Sufi  writers  with  great  subtlety,  e.g.  in 
the  Kashf  al-Mahjiib  (tr.  Nicholson,  London,  1911, 
pp.  397-413).  It  seems  clear  that  there  need  be 
notliing  essentially  religious  about  either  the  verses 
or  the  tunes  whicli  can  be  employed  devotionally  ; 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Sufis  taunt  them  with 
singing  frivolous  songs  in  the  mosques  and  even  in 
the  great  sanctuary  of  Mecca  (al'Alam  al-Skdmikh, 
by  Salih  b.  Malidi  al-Muqbili  [f  1696],  Cairo,  1328, 
p.  380).  Naturally  the  legal  systems  which  forbid 
all  music  could  be  quoted  in  condemnation  of  these 
performances. 

LiTBRATUUE. — This  has  been  given  in  the  article. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

HYMNS  (Samaritan  and  Karaite).  —The  hymnal 
compositions  of  the  Samaritans  and  the  Karaites, 
though  in  each  case  decidedly  particularist  in 
spirit,  are,  nevertheless,  i^roperly  comprehended 
in  the  wider  Israelitish  family  of  devotional  verse. 

I.  Samaritan  hymns.— Out  of  tlie  great  mass  of 
valuable  details  tliat  have  resulted  from  A.  E. 
Cowley's  investigation  (see  Literature  at  the  end), 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  data  bearing  on  the 
composition  of  the  Samaritan  liturgy,  which  con- 
sists of  Pentateuchal  lections  alternating  with 
poetical  and  prose  compositions,  appear  to  justify 
the  assignment  of  special  significance  to  the  follow- 
ing three  periods,  each  marking  a  fresh  departure 
in  liturgical  develoj^ment :  (1)  the  4th  cent.  A.D., 
when  Aramaic  was  the  language  used  ;  (2)  the 
10th  and  11th  centuries,  when  Aramaic  had  ceased 
to  be  the  vernacular,  but  was  still  used  in  liturgy, 
though  it  had  become  artificial  and  mixed  with 
Hebraisms ;  and  (3)  the  14th  cent,  and  after,  when 
Hebrew,  mixed  with  Aramaisms,  had  become  the 
liturgical  language. 

The  names  of  great  composers  of  hymns  in  the 
4th  cent,  are  Marqah  and  Amram  Darah,  the  latter 
being  possibly  identical  with  Amram  b.  Sered,  the 
father  of  _  Marqah  ;  and  the  leading  synagogal 
reformer,  in  conjunction  with  whom  both  of  them 
worked,  Avas  Baba  the  Great,  a  contemporary  of 
the  high  priest  Nethanael,  who  died  A.D.  332. 
Marqah's  son  Nanah  also  wrote  some  devotional 
poetry.  The  collection  of  their  poems  (Marqah's 
pieces  being  referred  to  in  the  texts  under  his  name, 
and  Darah's  work  being  known  as  the  Durran) 
constituted,  together  with  the  lections  from  the 
Pentateuch  and  a  number  of  prose  pieces,  the 
original  form  of  the  liturgical  canon  which  later 
acquired  the  title  of  Defter  {Si J  =  di<p8^po.),  its 
earliest  known  representative  being  the  British 
Museum  MS  Oriental  5034,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  written  in  A.D.  1258, 


The  dates  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  10th  and 
subsequent  centuries  cannot,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  be  fixed  with  much  certainty ; 
but  Cowley,  whilst  fully  appreciating  the  confused 
character  of  the  references  found  in  the  chronicles 
and  elsewhere,  considers  that  the  style  of  the  com- 
positions assigned  to  al  -  Dustan  suggests  a  date 
in  the  11th  cent.,  that  Abu'l-^asan  of  Tyre  also 
belongs  to  some  part  of  the  11th  cent.,  and  that 
Ab  Gelugah  and  Tabiah  b.  nmi  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  century.  Firmer  ground 
is  reached  in  the  allocation  of  dates  in  the  third 
period.  The  founder  of  the  new  school  of  writers 
was  apparently  the  high  priest  Pinhas  (1308-63), 
and  the  talent  and  zeal  shown  by  him  remained 
hereditary  in  his  family  for  some  generations.  Of 
his  two  sons,  Eleazar  and  Abisha,  the  former,  who 
left  only  a  small  number  of  liturgical  pieces,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office  of  high  priest,  whilst  to  the 
latter,  Avho  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  writer, 
seventeen  pieces  can  be  assigned  with  certainty, 
and  seven  others  with  a  high  degree  of  probability. 
Pinhas,  the  son  of  Abisha,  who  succeeded  his  uncle 
Eleazar  in  the  high  priesthood,  and  died  in  1442, 
was  also  a  liturgical  writer. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  considerable  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  date  of  the  liturgist  Pinhaa 
b.  Ithamar,  who  was  high  priest  at  Damascus. 
Cowley  is  inclined  to  accept  A.H.  793  (A.D.  1391) 
as  the  beginning  of  his  term  of  office,  but  he  ac- 
knowledges that  the  possibility  of  his  having 
nourished  about  a  century  later  is  not  excluded. 
There  is  also  some  uncertainty  about  the  dates  of 
several  other  hymn-writers  connected  with  Damas- 
cus {e.g.,  Abraham  'Jin'n,  probably  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  cent.  ;  Seth  Aaron  b.  Isaac,  probably 
about  the  same  date).  Of  the  hymn-writers  of 
later  times,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Levitical,^  the 
Danfi,  and  the  JNIarhib  families,  only  a  few  repre- 
sentative names  can  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 
A  prolific  writer  of  the  first-named  family  was 
Tabiah  (or  Ghazzal)  b.  Isaac  (t  1787),  and  among 
the  latest  hymn-writers  of  the  same  stock  was 
Pinhas  b.  Isaac  (f  1898).  The  Danfi  names  which 
most  frequently  occur  are  Murjan  and  Muslim 
(  =  n3'?B'D),  and  the  latest  member  of  the  Marhib 
family  to  write  liturgical  compositions  was  Abra- 
ham b.  Ishmael,  who  was  living  in  1828. 

For  a  list  of  the  services  (which,  as  may  be 
expected,  follow  mutatis  mutandis  the  order  of 
the  Jewish  liturgy)  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  poetical  pieces  are  distributed  in  them,  see 
Cowley's  edition  of  the  Samaritan  liturgj',  which 
includes  an  '  Index  of  First  Lines '  of  the  pieces 
published  in  the  work  (Introd.  pp.  Ixxiii-xcv).^ 

'  With  regard  to  metre  in  the  poetical  composi- 
tions,' writes  Cowley,  '  no  certainty  is  possible, 
since  pronunciation  varied  at  different  periods  and 
we  knoAV  little  about  it  at  any  time.'  He,  how- 
ever, agrees  that  some  pieces  seem  to  be  metrical, 
though  the  majority  exhibit  only  '  some  sort  of 
rhythm.'  The  alphabetical  acrostic  has  been  very 
usual  since  the  time  of  Marqah,  and  tlie  acrostic 
giving  the  author's  name,  which  is  found  once  in 
Marqah  (piece  beginning  n.nm  'n  I'jn  nnin'?xi  mo), 
is  very  usual  in  later  pieces.  Rhyme,  which  is 
used  by  neither  Marqah  nor  Darah,  becomes  very 
common  in  the  later  periods,  when  it  is  not  infre- 
quently (in  the  long  hymns)  employed  up  to  a  high 

1  The  high-priestly  family  of  Aaronic  descent  died  out  in 
1623-24  ;  from  that  date  onward  the  otlice  descended  to  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  Uzziel,  a  younger  son  of  Kohath. 

2  The  services  in  praise  of  the  prophet  Moses,  as  exemplified 
by  the  British  Museum  MS  Additional  19,021  (Arabic  ;  composed 
in  15S7  by  the  Shaikh  Isma'il  ibn  Hadr  ibn  Abu'l-'Izz  ibn  Rumaili), 
should  be  added  to  the  list  embodied  in  Cowley's  edition.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  Samaritan  order  appears  to  betray 
at  some  points  conscious  imitation  of  the  Jewish  liturgy  (so,  e.g., 
the  frequently  occurring  forms  of  nnriB"). 
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de<n"ee  of  tediousness,  a  long  row  of  lines  ending 
in  the  same  rliynie. 

2.  Karaite  hymns. — At  the  foundation  of  Kara- 
ism,  about  A.L).  750,  the  traditional  liturgy  of  the 
Jews  was,  as  a  part  of  Tulnmdical  legalism,  dis- 
carded by  the  sectaries,  and  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Psalter,  and  other  parts  of  the  OT  were  henceforth 
to  constitute  the  only  sources  from  whicli,  besides 
lections,  prayers  and  devotional  songs  were  to  be 
drawn.  The  totallj'  unimaginative  and  stationary 
attitude  which  Anan  enjoined  on  his  followers 
could  not,  however,  he  maintained  for  very  long ; 
and,  just  as  the  abandonment  of  Talmudical  her- 
meneutics  and  general  Halakhah  led  to  tlie  gratlual 
development  of  an  almost  equally  involved  system 
of  Karaite  legal  hermeneutics.  so  also  in  tiie  course 
of  time,  the  Rabbinic  liturgy  was  replaced  by  a 
Karaite  ritual  running  on  parallel  lines  with  the 
Rabbanite  services.  As,  moreover,  the  Karaite 
leaders  possessed  the  sense  of  logical  consistency 
in  a  much  higher  degree  than  tiie  poetic  faculty, 
they  for  the  most  part  not  only  found  it  necessary 
to  imitate  the  hymnal  models  of  the  Kabbanites, 
but  even  could  not  help  admitting  Rabbanite  com- 
positions into  their  liturgical  collections  (as  by 
Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  and  Yehudah  hal-Levi). 

The  most  prominent  among  Karaite  liturgical 
authors  was  Moses  Dar'i,  who  was  also  successful 
as  a  writer  of  secular  poems.  He  is  believed  in 
Karaite  circles  to  have  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  9th  cent.,  and  it  is,  accordingly,  claimed 
that  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  Yehudah 
hal-Levi,  and  other  Rabbanite  poets  worked  on 
models  provided  by  Dar'i.  Investigations — princi- 
pally by  Steinschneider  and  Geiger — have,  however, 
shown  that  the  position  must  be  reversed,  Dar'i 
having  in  reality  been  the  borrower  from  the  Rab- 
banite poets  referred  to,  so  that  the  end  of  the  12tli 
cent,  is  the  earliest  date  that  can  be  assigned  to  him. 

The  greatest  name  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Karaite  liturgy  is  that  of  Aaron  b. 
Joseph  (called  Aaron  the  Elder  to  distinguish  liim 
from  Aaron  b.  Elijah  of  Nicomedia),  who  flourished 
at  Constantinople  (though  born  in  Sulchat  in  the 
Crimea)  in  the  second  half  of  the  13tli  and  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  cent.,  and  who  is  often  afl'ec- 
tionateiy  referred  to  at  the  head  of  his  poetical 
compositions  in  the  printed  Karaite  Service  Rooks 
as  Srann  ('the  Master,  may  his  memory  be  for  a 
blessing').  The  impression  made  by  Aaron  b. 
Joseph's  personality  and  work  (which  includes  a 
series  of  poetical  pieces  for  the  pericopes  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  liturgically  recited  throughout  the 
year)  was,  indeed,  so  great  that  his  redaction  of 
^the  liturgy  remained,  under  somewhat  varied 
forms,  the  norm  of  the  Karaite  services  down  to 
the  present  day.  Traces  of  other  rituals,  in  some 
cases  actually  exhibiting  diflerent  sets  of  liturgical 
poems,  and  in  other  cases  also  having  no  doubt 
contained  pieces  by  other  authors,  are,  however, 
not  lacking.  Joseph  b.  Mordecai  Troki,  writing 
to  his  countryman  Elijah  Bashiatsi  (both  of  them 
having  belonged  to  the  Byzantine  body  of  Karaites) 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.,  states  that 
there  were  at  that  time  three  different  rituals  in 
the  hands  of  the  Karaites  :  (1)  by  one  of  the  early 
liturgists  (D'jimpnD  '«),  (2)  by  Aaron  b.  Joseph,  just 
aientioned,  and  (3)  by  Joseph,  the  father  of  the 
same  Aaron  (see  Neubauer,  A  us  dcr  Petcrsburger 
Bihliothck,  Leipzig,  1866,  pp.  58,  140).  More  de- 
finite evidence  of  the  existence  of  diflerent  rituals 
is  afibrded  by  the  British  Museum  MSS  Or.  2531 
(dated  A.D.  1700),  2530  (16th-17th  cent.),  and  Or. 
2532  (written  about  A.D.  1700),  the  first  represent- 
ing the  ritual  of  Damascus,  and  the  last  two  that 
of  Jerusalem  (for  full  descriptions,  with  lists  of 
pieces,  see  Margoliouth,  Cat.  of  the  Heb.  and 
Samar.  MSS  in  the  Brit.  Miis.  ii,  nos.  725-727). 
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Among  the  other  noted  Karaite  authors  who — 
for  the  most  part  in  addition  to  works  of  larger 
com))as3 — composed  liturgical  poems  are  Aaron  b. 
Elijah  of  Nicomedia  (14th  cent.,  already  referred 
to),  Israel  b.  Samuel  Rofe  (early  14th  cent.),  Samuel 
al-Magiiribi  {i.e.  of  North  Africa;  in  this  case, 
Cairo;  early  15lh  cent.),  Elijah  Bashiatsi  (already 
referred  to),  Caleb  llfeiniopoio  (latter  half  of  15th 
cent.,  first  at  Adrianople,  then  C(jnstantinople), 
Yehudah  b.  Elijali  GibbQr  (author  of  min*  nmo, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  poems  on  the  jiericopes  of 
the  Pentateuch;  l;eginningof  16tli  cent.),  Daniel  b. 
Moses  Peroz  (living  at  Damascus  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  cent.,  where  lie  also  composed  an  intro- 
(hictory  treatise  on  the  Damascus  ritual),  Isaac  b. 
Shalom  (end  of  the  18th  cent.),  and  another  writer 
of  the  same  name  (presumably  resident  in  the 
Crimea,  now  the  only  important  part  of  Karaite 
settlements),  who  edited  the  Karaite  Service  Book 
printed  at  Vienna  in  1854.  In  the  Museum  MSS 
referred  to  the  name  Samuel  ':o  very  frequently 
appears  as  the  author  of  liymns,  and  other  names 
(such  as  c'7;^•o  =  Muslim  or  i\ieshullani,  and  Mansur) 
occurring  there  also  await  furtlier  investigation. 
Among  the  topics  dealt  witli  are  the  praises  of 
Moses,  Aaron,  Samuel,  and  Elijah.  In  the  hymns 
occurring  in  the  MSS,  Hebrew  is  .sometimes  inter- 
mixed with  Arabic,  and  occasionally  Arabic  only 
is  employed.  It  furthermore  remains  to  say  that 
the  order  of  the  Karaite  services  corresponds 
(again,  of  course,  mutatis  mutandis)  to  the  Jewish 
Synagogue  services,  and  that  in  point  of  metre, 
rhyme,  acrostics  (both  alpliabetical  and  of  authors' 
names),  etc.,  the  Karaite  liturgical  poems  run  on 
parallel  lines  with  the  Rabbanite  Fiyyuttm. 

LiTERATURB.— i.  SAMAUITAN. — The  most  iiuportant  work  to 
consult  is  The  Samaritan  Liturgy,  ed.  A.  E.  Cowley,  Oxford, 
1910,  on  which  the  section  dealing  with  Samaritan  h.vTiins  lias 
been  based.  Other  works  (or  articles)  are  :  W.  Gesenius, 
Carmina  Samaritana  e  codicibus  Londoniem.ibiis  et  'Julhunii, 
Leipzig:,  1824  ;  M.  Heidenheini,  Vie  samarilanitxhe  Liturgie, 
Leipzig,  lSb'5  {  =  liibliothcca  Sauiaritana,  ii.),  and  a  nuniber  of 
liturgical  pieces  in  different  parts  of  Deutsche  Vicrteljahrs- 
schrlft  fiir  englisch-theul.  Forschung  and  Kriti/c,  1801-71; 
A.  J.  Merx,  '  Caniiina  Samaritana  e  codice  Gothano,"  in  Atli 
della  reale  acadetnia  dei  Lineei,  Rome,  iSS7  ;  L.  Rappoport, 
La  Litiirgie.  samaritaine  :  office  dti  toir  des  files,  etc.,  I'aris, 
1900 ;  G.  Margoliouth,  '  An  Ancient  'IS  of  the  Samaritan 
Liturgy  '  [i.e.  the  Brit.  Mus.  MS  Or.  5034,  referred  to  in  the 
article],  in  ZDMG  Ii.  [1897]  499;  J.  A.  Montfromery,  The 
Samaritans,  Philadelphia,  1907,  where  also  a  nun; her  of  further 
details  oa  this  literature  will  be  found  (bibliography,  pp. 
322-346). 

ii.  Kara  ite. — ^The  two  principal  editions  of  the  Liturgy  (both 
representing  forms  of  Aaron  b.  Joseph's  redaction)  are  liD 
D\Sip.T  ni'^sn,  Vienna,  1S54,  and  D'Kipn  :r!:D3  rvhtT\,  Odessa  and 
Wilna,  lSoS-72.  Complete  lists  of  hymns  found  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  Karaite  liturgical  M.SS  are  given  in  G.  Margoliouth,  Cat. 
of  the  Ileb.  and  Satnar.  MSS  in  the  Brit,  ilua.,  London,  1900  ff., 
ii.  450-487.  Lists  of  hymns  in  the  coriiparatively  few  Karaite 
liturgical  MSS  in  Berlin  are  given  in  M.  Steinschneider's  Hcb. 
Uandschr.  ii.  (Berlin,  18!.i7]  no.  198 ;  Aus  der  I'etersburger 
Dibliothek,  by  A.  Neubauer,  has  been  referred  to  in  the  body 
of  the  art.,  and  scattered  information  on  liturgical  topics  will 
be  found  in  the  works  named  in  the  bibliography  appended  to 
A.  de  Harkavy's  art.  'Karaites,'  in  JE  vii.  [1904]  438. 

G.  IMargoli.outh. 
HYMNS  (Yedic).— I.  Importance.— Tl.e  body 
of  literattire  compri.-<ing  the  Vedic  hymns  claims 
a  very  high  place  in  the  history  of  civilization  ;  for 
it  sui)plies  the  investigator  not  only  of  Indian  but 
of  Aryan  life  with  his  most  ancient  data.  Tlie 
lan^age  in  whicli  they  are  composed  furnislies  the 
student  of  comparative  piiilology  with  his  olde;;t 
and  most  abundant  material.  Prom  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  them  can  be  constructed  a  fairly- 
detailed  description  of  the  social  and  political  con- 
ditions of  the  earliest  Aryan  inhabitants  of  India. 
In  them  we  find  the  sources  of  Aryan  mythology 
and  religion  :  here  alone  can  be  traced  the  proce.^-s 
of  personification  by  which  gods  were  evolved  from 
natural  phenomena,  and  the  stages  by  which  poly- 
theism was  transformed  into  the  pantheism  that 
for  far  more  than  two  thousand  years  has  domi- 
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nated  the  thought  of  the  Hindus.  In  them  can  be 
discerned  the  foundations  of  the  indigenous  Arj'an 
religions  of  India — Hinduism,  Jainism,  and  Buddh- 
ism :  the  first  the  faitli  of  four-fifths  of  the  Indians 
of  to-day,  the  last  a  M'orid  religion  that  lias  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  civilization  of  the  Farther 
East.  Without  a  knowledge  of  them  these  later 
religions  cannot  be  understood  any  more  than  the 
NT  without  the  OT. 

2.  Definition. — Owing  to  the  somewhat  difl'erent 
sense  attaching  to  the  word  in  otlier  literatures,  it 
is  necessary  to  define  the  term  '  hymn  '  as  applied 
to  the  Vedas.  Here  it  means  a  ritual  poem  con- 
sisting, on  the  higher  side  of  religion,  in  praises  of 
the  gods,  and  generally  accompanying  the  .sacrifice 
offered  to  them  ;  or,  on  its  lower  side,  in  spells  or 
charms  directed  against  hostile  powers,  and  ac- 
companying some  domestic  practice  of  a  magical 
character.  Hymns  of  the  former  type,  in  which 
praise  of  one  or  more  of  the  gods  associated  with 
prayers  for  all  sorts  of  worldly  goods  is  the  chief 
feature,  are  collected  in  the  Rigveda,  the  oldest  of 
the  four  Vedas.  Hymns  of  the  latter  type  consti- 
tute the  main  contents  of  the  latest  of  the  four, 
the  Atharvaveda.  The  use  of  the  term  '  hymn  '  is 
also  extended  so  as  to  include  a  certain  number 
of  poems,  philosophical  or  even  quite  secular  in 
character,  that  have  found  their  way  into  the 
canonical  form  of  both  these  Vedas.  These  two 
collections  alone  consist  of  hymns. 

The  other  two  Vedas  are  formed  of  disconnected 
verses  or  spells  employed  solely  for  application  to 
special  ritual  purposes.  The  Samaveda  contains 
hardly  any  independent  matter,  all  its  verses  (ex- 
cept 75)  being  borrowed  from  the  Iligveda  and  used 
exclusively  in  the  ritual  of  the  Soma  sacrifice. 
These  verses  are  strung  together  without  any  in- 
ternal connexion,  being  significant  only  as  appli- 
cable to  a  particular  rite  when  they  are  chanted 
in  the  various  melodies  collected  in  certain  song- 
books.  The  Yajurveda  consists  solely  of  ritual 
formulas  (about  one-half  being  in  prose),  which, 
unlike  tlie  verses  of  the  Samaveda,  are  successively 
applicable  to  the  whole  sacrificial  ceremonial. 
About  one-half  of  its  metrical  portion  is  borrowed 
from  the  Kigveda,  the  remaining  three-fourths  of 
its  contents  being  original.  Owing  to  the  com- 
pelling force  which,  by  the  time  of  this  Veda,  the 
sacrifice  was  regarded  as  possessing,  its  formulas 
virtually  belong  to  the  sphere  of  witchcraft :  they 
are  sacrificial  spells,  not  differing  fundamentally 
from  the  domestic  spells  of  the  Atharvaveda. 

3.  Chronology. — According  to  the  native  tra- 
ditional authorities,  the  Vedas  were  the  creation 
of  Brahma,  and  were  only  revealed  to  or,  as  they 
express  it,  seen  by  various  seers  {rsis).  Scientiiic 
investigation,  however,  has  shown  from  internal 
evidence  that  not  only  tlie  four  Vedas  but  parts  of 
the  same  Veda  diller  in  age,  and  that  they  were 
composed  by  seers  who  belonged  to  various  families, 
and  who  often  refer  to  the  skill  with  which  they 
have  endeavoured  to  fashion  a  new  hymn  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  gods.  But,  although  the  relative 
ages  of  the  various  Vedas  are  known,  we  have 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  exact  chronology  in  re- 
gard to  them.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  lower 
limit  of  the  rieriod  covered  by  them  must  neces- 
sarily be  fixed  at  several  centuries  before  500  B.C., 
the  approximate  date  of  the  spread  of  Buddhism 
on  India.  For  Buddhism  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence not  only  of  the  Vedas  themselves,  but  of  the 
intervening  theological  and  theosophical  literature 
if  the  Brahmanas  and  Upanisads  (see  Vedic  Ke- 
LIGIOX,  2,  b,  c).  Since  that  literature  is  extensive 
and  betrays  a  considerable  development  of  ideas 
within  its  limits,  it  cannot  be  assumed  to  have 
begun  later  than  about  800  B.C.  Again,  the  evi- 
dence of  their  language,  their  religious  ideas,  and 


their  geographical  data  proves  that  the  Vedas  vary 
greatly  in  age.  Thus  we  find  that,  between  the 
time  when  the  earliest  and  the  latest  Vedic  hymns 
were  comi>o.sed,  the  Aryan  invaders  had  spread 
right  across  Northern  India  from  Eastern  Kabul- 
istan  to  tlie  delta  of  the  Ganges.  Similar  evidence 
indicates  the  existence  of  successive  chronological 
strata  within  each  Veda.  To  allow  for  all  this 
gradual  development  it  is  necessary  to  postulate  a 
period  of  some  centuries,  decidedly  longer,  for 
example,  than  that  between  Homeric  and  classical 
Greek.  Hence  the  age  of  the  Vedic  hymns  cannot 
be  assumed  to  begin  later  than  about  the  13th  cent. 
B.C.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  which 
practically  agrees  with  the  earlier  moderate  esti- 
mate of  Max  Miiller  in  his  Ancient  Sanskrit 
Literature,  live  hundred  years  are  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  gradual  changes,  linguistic,  re- 
ligious, social,  and  political,  that  this  hymn  litera- 
ture reveals.  We  have  only  to  reflect  on  the 
vast  transformation  Avrought  on  the  continent  of 
America  by  the  lapse  of  only  four  centuries  since 
the  European  immigration  began.  H.  Jacobi, 
however,  and  an  Indian  scholar,  B.  G.  Tilak,  in 
1S93  independently  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  on 
astronomical  grounds,  that  the  period  of  Vedic 
culture  goes  back  to  a  far  higher  antiquity.  The 
latter  claims  for  some  Vedic  texts  the  immensely 
remote  date  of  6000  B.C.,  while,  according  to  the 
former,  tiic  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  must  at  any  rate 
be  earlier  than  3000  B.C.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  complicated  arguments  on  which  these 
results  are  based.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  such  dis- 
tinguished authorities  as  Whitney,  Olden  berg, 
and  Thibaut  all  refuse  to  accept  these  deductions, 
which  are  founded  on  the  assumjjtion  that  the 
early  Indians  possessed  an  exact  astronomical 
knowledge  of  the  sun's  (not  the  moon's)  course  in 
relation  to  the  lunar  mansions,  such  as  there  is  no 
evidence,  or  even  probability,  that  they  actually 
possessed.  The  astronomical  calculations  are  not 
in  doubt ;  it  is  the  validity  of  the  assumptions  and 
inferences  which  constitute  the  starting-point  of 
those  calculations  that  is  in  the  highest  degree 
questionable.  The  possibility  of  extreme  antiquity 
seems  to  be  disproved  by  the  relationship  of  the 
earliest  literature  of  the  Avesta  [q.v.),  estimated 
to  date  from  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  to  the  Vedic  hymns. 
That  relationship  is  linguistically  (to  say  nothing 
of  religious  ideas  and  practices)  already  so  close 
that,  if  the  language  of  the  Avesta  were  known 
to  us  at  a  stage  earlier  by  six  or  seven  centuries,  it 
could  hardly  ditt'er  at  all  from  that  of  the  Vedic 
hymns.  It  therefore  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  Indians  cannot  have  separated 
from  the  Iranians  much  earlier  than  about  1300 
B.C.  By  Jacobi's  hypothesis  the  Indians  had  al- 
ready separated  from  them  before  4500  B.C.  From 
this  it  follows  that  both  the  Indian  and  the  Iranian 
language  remained  practically  unchanged  for  the 
truly  vast  period  of  over  30()0  years,  whereas  in 
a  similar  period  the  Vedic  language  has  undergone 
the  immense  changes  represented  by  the  present 
condition  of  the  modern  vernaculars  of  India.  The 
present  writer's  view  does  not  seem  to  be  invali- 
dated by  Hugo  Winckler's  discovery,  in  1907,  of  the 
names  of  the  Indian  deities  Mitra,  Varuna,  Iiidra, 
Nasatya  (in  the  form  of  mi-it-ra,  uru-w-?ia,  i)t-da- 
ra,  and  na-Sa-at-ti-ia),  in  an  inscription  dating 
from  1400  B.C.,  at  Boghaz-keui  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  phonetic  form  of  these  names  quite  well  ad- 
mits of  tlioir  being  assigned  to  the  Indo-Iranian 
period,  when  the  Indians  and  Persians  were  still 
one  people.  The  date  of  the  inscription  would 
allow  two  centuries  for  the  separation  of  the 
Indians,  their  migration  to  India,  and  the  com- 
meiiceTnent  of  Vedic  hymn  literature  in  the  north- 
west of  Hindustan. 
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4.  Growth  of  the  hymn  collections.- -When  the 
Tnjo-Arj'uii.s  entered  India  liy  the  ims.^es  oi  tlie 
Hindu- Kiish,  they  brought  with  tiieiu  a  ielii,'ion 
in  which  various  i)owers  of  Nature  were  personified 
and  worshij){)ed  as  gods,  of  whom  a  few,  such  as 
Dyaiis  {  =  Zei''s),  go  back  to  the  Indo  -  Kuropean 
])eriod,  and  several  others,  sucli  as  Mitra,  Varuna, 
Indra,  to  the  Indo-Iranian  period.  A  comparison 
of  Veda  and  Avesta  shows  that  tiiey  als(j  brought 
with  them  tiie  cult  of  lire  and  of  Soma,  and  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  composing  religious 
lyrics  in  severai  metres.  The  object  with  which 
most  of  these  ancient  hj'mns  were  composed  was 
to  win  the  fa\our  of  the  gods  by  praises  accom- 
panying the  oblation  of  melted  butter  in  the  lire 
and  the  oilering  of  the  juice  of  the  Soma  plant  on 
a  litter  of  grass.  Doubtless  many  hymns  of  this 
character  composed  in  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Aryan  invasion  have  been  lost.  Those  which 
have  survived  were  composed  almost  exclusively 
by  singers  of  the  hereditary  priestly  class.  They 
were  handed  down  in  dilierent  families  by  memory, 
not  by  writing,  which  cannot  have  been  introduced 
into  India  before  800  15. c.  at  the  earliest.  These 
family  groups  of  hymns  were  by  gradual  stages 
brought  together  till,  with  successive  additions, 
they  assumed  the  earliest  complete  form  of  the 
lligveda,  from  which  the  later  V^edas,  when  they 
came  into  being,  borrowed  a  considerable  part  of 
their  matter.  The  dilierent  Vedas  were  then 
handed  down  by  a  separate  tradition  till  they 
were  edited  in  their  linal  form  called  Samhitd, 
with  which  the  second  period  of  their  textual  his- 
tory begins,  and  in  which  they  have  come  down  to 
us.  The  constitution  of  the  Sariihita  text  of  the 
Rigveda  must  have  taken  place  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  the  Brahmanas  or  about  600  B.C.,  but 
before  tlie  appendages  to  those  works,  called 
Upanisads  (see  Vedic  Keligion,  2,  c),  came  into 
being.  The  editors  of  the  Saiiihita  did  not  alter 
the  diction  of  the  text  already  in  existence,  but 
merely  applied  to  it  certain  later  euphonic  rules, 
by  which,  in  particular,  vowels  are  contracted  or 
changed  to  semi- vowels  in  such  a  way  as  to  obscure 
the  metre.  On  the  completion  of  this  work  extra- 
ordinary precautions  were  taken  to  preserve  intact 
the  sacred  text  fixed  in  this  manner.  The  lirst 
step  was  the  constitution,  by  a  grammarian  named 
Sakalj'a,  of  the  Pada,  or  'word'  text,  in  which  all 
the  words  of  the  Sanihita  are  separated  and  given 
in  their  original  form  as  unaffected  by  the  rules 
of  euphonic  combination,  and  all  compounds  are 
analyzed.  This  text,  which  practically  consti- 
tutes the  earliest  commentary  on  the  lligveda, 
^Avas  followed  by  others  of  a  more  complex  character 
devised  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  change  or 
loss  in  the  sacred  collection  of  hymns.  The  result 
of  all  these  safeguards  is  that  the  text  of  the 
lligveda  has  been  handed  down  for  2500  years 
practically  unmodified,  with  a  fidelity  elsewhere 
unparalleled.  There  is  evidence  showing  that  even 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  text  the  hymns  of  tlie 
lligveda  Avere  preserved  with  such  care  that,  if  the 
Samhita  text  is  pronounced  Avith  due  regard  to 
metre,  it  represents  tiie  hymns  almost  in  the  very 
form  in  which  they  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  their 
composers.  The  Saiiihitas  of  the  other  Vedas  Avere 
also  provided  Avith  Pada  texts  and  other  safe- 
guards, but  the  tradition  in  their  case  has  been 
a  good  deal  less  trustworthy  than  that  of  the 
lligveda. 

5.  Language  and  metre. — The  language  in  which 
the  Rigveda  (and  to  a  less  extent  the  other  Vedas) 
is  composed  represents  the  olde.-.t  stage  of  the 
classical  Sanskrit  stereotyped  by  the  gi-ammarian 
Panini  (e.  300  B.C.),  differing  from  the  latter  about 
as  much  as  Homeric  fi-om  Attic  Greek.  It  is  much 
richer  in  grammatical  forms.     Thus  it  possesses  a 


subjunctive  in  frequent  use  and  some  twelve  forms 
of  tiie  iidinitive.  The  former  has  entirely  died 
out  in  Sanskrit,  Avhile  of  the  latter  only  a  single 
form  survives.  The  language  of  the  Vedic  hymns 
also  differs  from  Sanskrit  in  its  accent,  which  is 
marked  in  all  the  Samhitas,  and,  like  that  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  is  of  a  musical  nature,  depending 
essentially  on  the  jutch  of  the  voice,  not  the  stress. 
This  accent  was,  some  time  after  the  beginning  of 
our  era,  exchanged  in  Sanskrit,  as  in  later  Greek, 
for  a  stress  accent. 

All  the  hymns  of  the  lligveda  are  metrical. 
They  consist  of  stanzas  mostly  of  fuur  verses  or 
lines,  but  also  of  three  and  sometimes  live.  The 
line,  called  pdda  ('a  fourth'),  forms  the  metrical 
unit,  consisting  generally  of  eight,  eleven,  or 
twelve  syllables.  A  stanza  is  usually  composed 
of  lines  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  a  few  of  the  rarer 
forms  of  stanza  consist  of  a  combination  of  different 
lines.  The  metres  are  about  fifteen  in  number, 
but  of  these  only  seven  are  at  all  common.  Three 
of  them,  the  tristuhh  (four  lines  of  eleven  sjdlables), 
the  gdyatrl  (three  of  eight),  and  i\\QJagati  (four  of 
tAvelve),  are  by  far  the  most  frequent,  accounting 
for  tAvo-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  the  stanzas 
in  the  Rigveda.  The  metres  of  the  Vedic  hymns, 
compared  Avith  those  of  Sanskrit,  of  Avhich  they 
are  largely  the  foundation,  are  somewhat  elastic 
and  irregular  :  only  the  rhythm  of  the  last  four  or 
five  syllables  in  the  line  is  lixed,  Avhile  that  of  the 
hrst  part  is  not  subject  to  any  fixed  rule.  They 
occupy  a  position  midway  between  the  metres  of 
the  Indo-Iranian  period,  in  Avhicli  (according  to 
the  evidence  of  the  Avesta)  the  metrical  principle 
was  the  number  of  syllables  only,  and  those  of 
Sanskrit,  in  Avhich  (excepting  the  epic  stanza 
called  iloka)  the  quantity  of  every  single  syllable 
in  the  line  is  determined.  Generally  a  Vedic  hymn 
consists  of  stanzas  in  the  same  metre  :  a  typical 
variation  of  this  rule  is  to  mark  the  conclusion  of 
the  hymn  by  a  stanza  in  a  different  metre.  A 
certain  number  of  hymns  are  strophic  in  their 
construction.  The  strophes  in  tlieni  consist  either 
of  three  stanzas  in  the  same  simple  metre,  usually 
gdyatrl,  or  of  the  combination  of  two  stanzas  in 
ditlerent  mixed  metres.  The  latter  strophic  tj'pe 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  lligveda 
and  is  called  pruguiha. 

6.  Extent  and  divisions  of  the  Rigveda. — The 
lligveda  consists  of  1017  or  (counting  eleven  that 
are  recognized  as  a  later  addition)  1028  hymns, 
containing  altogether  about  10,600  stanzas.  The 
average  length  of  a  hynui  is  thus  rather  more  than 
ten  stanzas.  The  shortest  hymn  consists  of  only 
one  stanza  and  the  longest  of  fifty-eight.  The 
Sanihita  text,  if  printed  continuou.-ly  like  prose 
and  in  Roman  characters,  Avould  fill  an  octavo 
volume  of  about  bOO  pages  of  33  lines  each.  The 
Rigveda  is  divided  into  parts  in  two  Avays.  The  one 
division  is  a  purely  mechanical  one  into  astakas, 
or  '  eighths,'  of  about  equal  length,  each  of  these 
consistijig  of  eight  adhydyas,  or  'lessons,'  each  of 
Avhich  is  subdivided  into  vargas,  or  '  groups,'  of 
live  or  six  stanzas.  The  other  division  is  into  ten 
mandalas,  or  'books'  (literally  'cycles'),  and 
silktus,  or  'hymns.'  The  latter  system  is  a  his- 
torical one,  throAving  light  on  the  manner  in  Avhich 
the  collection  arose.  It  is,  therefore,  the  division 
invariably  foUoAved  by  Western  scholars  at  the 
present  day  in  dealing  Avith  or  quoting  the  hymns 
of  the  Rigveda. 

7.  Arrangement. — Of  the  ten  books, six  (ii.  to  vii.) 
are  homogeneous.  The  hymns  contained  in  each 
of  them  Avere,  according  to  native  tradition,  com- 
posed ('seen  ')  by  singers  of  the  same  family,  Avhich 
handed  them  doAvn  as  its  own  collection.  This 
tradition  is  sujjported  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  seers'  names  mentioned  in  the  hymns  and  of 
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the  refrains  occurring  in  those  books.  Hence  tliey 
are  generally  designated  the  'family  books.'  The 
principle  of  arrangement  which  prevails  in  them  is 
uniform,  each  of  them  being  divided  in  the  same 
way  into  groups  addressed  to  difiereut  deities. 
Books  i.,  viii.,  and  x.  are  not  the  composition  of 
families,  and  the  groups  of  which  they  consist  are 
the  productions  of  difierent  individual  seers.  Book 
ix.  is  peculiar  in  that  all  its  hymns  are  addressed 
to  one  deity.  Soma,  while  their  arrangement  is  in 
no  way  connected  with  their  authors,  for  the  groups 
within  it  are  constituted  by  identity  of  metre.  In 
the  family  books  the  first  group  is  always  addressed 
to  Agni,  the  second  to  Indra,  and  those  that  follow 
to  less  important  deities.  The  arrangement  of  the 
hymns  within  these  deity  groups  is  in  the  diminish- 
ing order  of  the  number  of  stanzas.  Thus  in  bk.  ii. 
the  Agni  group  of  ten  hymns  begins  with  one  con- 
taining 16  stanzas,  the  last  having  only  six.  The 
first  hymn  of  the  Indra  group  here  has  21  stanzas, 
the  last  only  four.  The  entire  group  of  family 
books,  again,  is  arranged  according  to  the  ascend- 
ing number  of  the  hymns  they  contain,  if  later 
additions  are  allowed  for.  Thus  the  second  book 
has  43  hymns,  the  third  62,  the  sixth  75,  and  the 
seventh  104.  Tlie  homogeneousness  of  these  books 
renders  it  probable  that  they  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Rigveda,  which  grew  to  its  final  extent  by  later 
successive  accretions.  The  first  of  these  additions 
seems  to  have  been  the  second  part  of  bk.  i.,  which, 
as  formed  of  nine  groups,  each  by  a  difierent  author, 
came  to  be  collected  and  prefixed  to  the  family 
collections,  following  the  latter  as  their  pattern  in 
their  internal  arrangement.  The  eighth  resembles 
the  family  books,  inasmuch  as  it  is  composed  for 
the  most  part  by  members  of  one  family,  the 
Kanvas.  But  it  differs  from  them  in  other  re- 
spects. Thus  it  does  not  begin  with  a  group  of 
hymns  addressed  to  Agni ;  and  it  is  peculiar  in  the 
predominance  of  the  stvophic j^ragdtha  metre.  The 
fact  that  it  contains  fewer  hymns  than  bk.  vii. 
indicates  that  it  was  not  included  in  the  collection 
of  family  books ;  but  its  somewhat  analogous 
character  caused  it  to  be  the  first  to  be  added  at 
the  end  of  that  collection.  The  hymns  forming 
the  first  part  of  bk.  i.  (1-50)  have  various  points  in 
common  with  those  contained  in  bk.  viii.  ;  more 
than  half  of  them  seem  to  have  been  composed  by 
seers  of  the  Kanva  familj^ ;  the  strophic  metre 
atiected  by  that  family  reappears  in  them  ;  and 
many  similar  or  identical  passages  are  found  in 
the  two  collections.  The  present  state  of  research 
does  not  enable  us  to  decide  the  chronological 
priority  of  the  two  collections  or  to  explain  why 
they  were  divided.  The  fact,  however,  remains 
that  they  were  added  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  an  older  collection. 

The  addition  of  bk.  ix.  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  formation  of  the  first  eigiit  into  a  unit.  This 
book  consists  entirely  of  hymns  addressed  to  Soma 
and  recited  while  the  pressed  juice  of  the  plant  was 
'  clarifying  '  (pavamdna).  Their  composers  were 
seers  belonging  to  the  same  families  as  those  of 
bks.  ii.-vii.,  as  is  shown,  among  other  evidence,  by 
the  occurrence  of  refrains  peculiar  to  those  families. 
The  hymns  to  Soma  Pavamana  have  all  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  family  books  (in  which  no  Soma 
hymn  of  any  kind  occurs),  as  well  as  from  bks.  i. 
and  viii.  (which  contain  only  one  and  two  hymns 
respectively  to  Soma  in  his  general  character), 
being  gathered  into  one  book  as  the  hymns  proper 
to  the  CJdgatr,  or  chanting  priest  (while  the  rest 
belonged  to  the  sphere  of  the  Hotr,  or  reciting 
priest),  and  added  at  the  end  of  bks.  i.-viii.  There 
is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  these  Soma  hymns 
were  of  later  date  than  the  others.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  presumption  is  that  the  hymns  belong- 
ing to  the  Soma  ritual,  w'hicli  goes  back  to  the 


Indo-Iranian  period,  date  from  early  Vedic  times. 
It  has  not  as  yet  been  possible  to  detect  diti'erences 
of  clironology  in  this  book.  As  to  its  internal 
arrangement  the  order  of  its  first  GO  hymns  depends 
on  the  number  of  their  stanzas,  which  decreases 
from  10  to  4.  In  the  remaining  54,  some  of  which 
are  very  long  (one  having  as  many  as  58  stanzas), 
this  principle  is  not  observed.  The  two  parts  also 
differ  in  regard  to  metre  ;  for,  while  the  first  60 
hymns  are  composed  (except  4  stanzas)  in  gdyatri, 
nearly  all  the  rest  consist  of  groups  in  otlier  metres  : 
thus  68-86  form  ajaffatl,  87-97  a  tristubh  group. 

Book  x.  was  added  last  of  all.  It  is  undoubtedly, 
as  its  language  and  contents  show,  of  later  origin 
than  the  rest  of  the  Rigveda.  Its  composers  were 
evidently  acquainted  with  the  older  books.  Not 
only  the  position  that  it  occupies  at  the  end  of  the 
whole  collection,  but  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
its  hymns  (191)  is  made  up  to  that  of  bk.  i.,  is  an 
indication  of  its  supplementary  nature.  It  consists 
of  hymns  by  a  large  number  of  seers  of  different 
families,  the  names  of  some  of  which  occur  in  other 
books.  But  the  traditional  names  of  the  authors 
of  a  great  many  of  these  hymns  are  very  doubtful. 
Though  this  book  is  in  general  more  modern  than 
the  rest,  it  contains  some  hymns  as  old,  and  at 
least  as  poetical,  as  the  average  of  those  in  other 
books.  Such  hymns  perhaps  found  their  way  into 
this  supplementary  collection  because  they  had  for 
some  reason  been  previously  overlooked.  As  a 
whole,  the  tenth  book  approximates  in  language 
and  general  character  to  the  Atharvaveda,  with, 
which  it  is  also  closely  associated.  For  of  about 
1350  stanzas  from  the  Rigveda  incorporated  in  the 
Atharvaveda  more  than  40  per  cent  are  taken  from 
bk.  X.  Here,  in  contrast  with  the  other  books,  we 
find  earlier  grammatical  forms  and  words  growing 
obsolete,  while  indulgence  in  abstract  ideas  and 
philosophical  speculation,  as  well  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  matter  connected  with  witchcraft,  such  as 
is  characteristic  of  the  Atharvaveda,  has  much 
increased. 

8.  Subject-matter. — The  great  bulk  of  the  hymns 
of  the  Rigveda  consist  of  invocations  of  various 
deities.  Their  contents  are,  tlierefore,  largely 
mythological,  and  furnish  the  main  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  Vedic  religion  {q.v.).  The  gods  to 
whom  most  hymns  are  addressed  are  Agni  (about 
200),  Indra  (over  250),  and  Soma  (over  100),  who 
thus  between  them  claim  considerably  more  than 
one-half  of  the  whole  Rigveda. 

Only  a  few  hymns  (not  exceeding  30)  are  not 
intended  for  the  worship  of  gods  or  deified  objects. 
About  a  dozen  of  these,  almost  restricted  to  bk.  x., 
are  concerned  with  macjical  practices,  the  proper 
sphere  of  the  Atharvaveda.  Two  such  (ii.  42,  43) 
deal  with  augury  ;  two  others  are  directed  against 
poisonous  vermin  (i.  191)  and  the  disease  called 
yaksma  (x.  163)  ;  two  (x.  58  ;  60,  7-12)  consist  of 
incantations  for  the  preservation  of  life  ;  one  (v.  55) 
is  a  charm  to  induce  sleep  ;  two  (x.  183  ;  162)  are 
spells  for  procuring  offspring  or  for  warding  off"  a 
demon  destructive  of  children  ;  one  (x.  166)  is 
directed  against  enemies,  another  (x.  145)  against 
rival  wives  ;  one  (x.  150)  is  a  song  of  triumph  over 
rivals ;  another  (vii.  103)  a  panegyric  of  frogs  as 
magical  bringers  of  rain. 

Some  20  others  are  more  or  less  secular  poems, 
concerned  with  social  customs,  moral  questions, 
riddles,  and  cosmogonic  speculations.  Several  of 
these  are  especially  important  as  throwing  light 
on  the  earliest  thought  and  civilization  of  India, 
though  much  information  of  this  character  may  be 
gathered  from  incidental  references  scattered 
through  the  rest  of  the  collection.  One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  is  the  long  wedding  hymn  (x.  85) 
connected  with  the  marriage  ceremonial,  though 
containing    a    large    admixture    of    mythological 
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matter.  There  are  also  in  bk.  x.  five  liymns 
{14-18)  dealing  with  funeral  rites.  Four  of  them, 
iiowever,  are  addressed  to  deities  concerned  with 
the  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  last,  being  quite 
secular  in  tone,  supplies  more  information  than 
any  of  the  rest  about  the  funeral  usages  of  early 
Vedic  India  (see  Death  AND  Disposal  of  the 
Dead  [Hindu]). 

Eeside.s  several  mythological  dialogues  in  which 
the  speakers  are  divine  beings  (iv.  62;  x.  51,  52; 
86  ;  108),  there  are  two  in  which  one  or  both  agents 
are  human.  One  is  a  somewhat  obscure  colloquy 
(x.  95)  between  a  mortal  lover  Pururavas  and  a 
celestial  nymph,  who  is  on  the  point  of  forsaking 
him.  The  other  (x.  10)  is  a  dialogue  between  the 
twins  Yama  and  Yami,  the  ancestors  of  the  human 
race.  This  group  of  hymns  has  a  special  literary 
interest  as  precursors  of  the  dramatic  poetry  of  a 
later  age. 

Among  the  secular  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  are  to 
be  included  the ddnastutis  {'praises of  gifts'), which 
are  represented  by  one  complete  hymn  (i.  126)  and 
appendages  of  3-5  stanzas  to  over  30  others.  They 
are  poems  of  a  semi-historical  character,  being 
panegyrics  on  liberal  patrons  in  whose  behalf  the 
singers  composed  their  hymns  to  accompany  the 
sacrifice.  They  furnish  incidental  genealogical 
information  about  the  seers  and  their  employers, 
as  well  as  about  the  names  and  habitat  of  the 
Vedic  tribes.  They  are  late  in  date,  belonging 
chiefly  to  bks.  i.  and  x.,  and  to  supplementary 
hymns  of  bk.  viii. 

Four  of  the  secular  hymns  are  of  a  didactic  type. 
One  of  them  (x.  34)  is  a  remarkable  poem,  being 
the  lament  of  a  gambler  who,  unable  to  resist  the 
fascination  of  the  dice,  deplores  the  ruin  he  has 
brought  on  himself  and  his  family.  The  other 
three,  describing  the  various  ways  in  which  men 
follow  gain  (ix.  112)  and  praising  wise  speech 
(x.  71)  or  the  value  of  good  deeds  (x.  117),  are  the 
forerunners  of  the  sententious  poetry  which  was  bo 
assiduously  cultivated  in  post-Vedic  Sanskrit 
literature. 

Two  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  consist  of 
riddles.  One  of  them  (viii.  29)  in  ten  stanzas 
describes  various  gods  by  their  characteristic 
marks,  leaving  it  to  the  hearer  to  guess  who  in 
each  case  is  meant.  A  far  more  elaborate  collec- 
tion of  riddles  is  a  long  hymn  (i.  164)  consisting  of 
52  stanzas.  These  propound,  in  mystical  and 
symbolic  language,  a  number  of  enigmas,  many 
of  them  connected  with  the  sun.  Thus  the  wheel 
of  order  with  12  spokes,  revolving  round  the 
heavens  and  containing  within  it  in  couples  720 
^sons,  means  the  year  with  its  12  montii.s  and  360 
days. 

Lastly,  there  are  six  or  seven  cosmogonic  hymns 
containing  speculations  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  world  in  connexion  with  a  Creator  (called  by 
different  names)  as  distinct  from  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary gods.  Only  one  of  them  (x.  129),  however, 
treats  the  subject  in  a  purely  philosophic  spirit, 
as  an  evolutionary  process  from  the  non-existent 
{a-sat)  to  the  existent  (sat),  and  thus  forms  the 
starting-point  of  Indian  jihilosophy. 

From  the  geographical  data  furnished  by  the 
Rigveda,  especiallj^the  numerous  rivers  mentioned 
there,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  at  the 
time  Avlien  these  hynms  were  composed  the  Aryan 
tribes  were  in  occupation  of  the  territory  drained 
by  the  Indus  river  system  lying  botv,-een  35°  and 
28°  northern  latitude  and  70°  and  78°  eastern  longi- 
tude, and  corresponding  roughly  to  the  North- 
west Frontier  Province  and  the  Pan  jab  of  to-day. 
This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  references  to 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country  in  v.hicli  they 
were  settled. 

From  the  historical  data  of  the  hymns  we  further 


learn  that  the  Aryans  were  still  engaged  in  war- 
fare with  the  original  inhabitants.  Many  victories 
over  these  foes  are  recorded,  and  once  1000  of  them 
are  said  to  have  been  bound  and  30,000  slain  with 
the  aid  of  Indra.  That  the  Aryans  were  still  bent 
on  conquest  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of 
rivers  as  barriers  to  their  progress.  Though  split 
up  into  numerous  tribes,  they  were  conscious  of 
religious  and  racial  unity,  for  they  contrasted  the 
aborigines,  whom  they  called  Dasyus  or  Dasas, 
with  themselves,  designating  tiiem  as  non-sacri- 
licers  and  unbelievers,  and  calling  them  '  black 
skins'  and  the  '  Dftsa  colour'  as  oppcsed  to  the 
'Aryan  colour.'  This  racial  contra.st  appears  to 
have  been  the  starting-point  of  the  later  system 
of  caste  [q.v.),  the  Sanskrit  name  of  which  (varmi) 
riieans 'colour.'  The  enslaved  Dasas  became  the 
Sudras,  the  fourth  or  lowest  caste,  first  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  very  latest  hymns  (x.  90)  of  the 
liigveda. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  Vedic  triiies  are  men- 
tioned. There  was  no  political  cohesion  among 
them,  for,  though  they  .sometimes  formed  coali- 
tions, they  were  constantly  at  war  with  one 
another.  A  coalition  of  several  tribes  is  referred 
to  as  taking  part  in  the  '  battle  of  the  ten  kings,' 
when  Aryans  fought  against  each  other  on  the 
banks  of  the  Parusni  river  (now  Ravi). 

The  hymns  also  furnish  material  for  a  fairly 
detailed  account  of  the  social  conditions  of  those 
early  days.  Thus  we  find  that  the  family  was  the 
foundation  of  society  with  the  father  as  its  head, 
and  that  women  held  a  freer  and  more  honoured 
position  than  in  later  times.  Mention  is  made  of 
various  crimes,  of  which  robbeiy,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  cattle-lifting,  seems  to  have  been  the  com- 
monest. Indebtedness  was  known,  mainly  as  a 
result  of  gambling,  and  reference  is  made  to  the 
clearing  off  of  debt  by  instalments.  Various  de- 
tails are  giveu  about  clothing  and  personal  adorn- 
ment. Thus  we  see  that  it  was  usual  to  wear  an 
upper  and  lower  garment,  which  were  made  of 
sheep's  wool  and  were  often  decorated.  Bracelets, 
anklets,  necklets,  and  earrings  were  used  as  orna- 
ments. Hair  is  mentioned  as  worn  in  difterent 
ways.  Men  usually  grew  beards,  but  occasionally 
shaved.  The  usual  food  consisted  of  milk,  clarified 
butter,  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  Meat  waa 
eaten  only  on  ceremonial  occasions,  when  animals 
were  sacrificed.  The  commonest  kind  was  ap- 
parently beef,  since  bulls  were  the  chief  offerings 
to  the  gods.  But  the  sanctity  of  the  cow  which 
prevailed,  having  in  fact  come  down  from  the 
Indo-Iranian  period,  gradually  grew  in  strength 
till  in  later  times  beef  in  general  came  to  be  abso- 
lutely forbidden,  and  has  remained  so  among  the 
Hindus  down  to  the  present  day.  Two  kinds  of 
spirituous  liquor  were  made  :  soma  was  restricted 
to  religious  ceremonies  or  festivals,  while  surd, 
made  from  some  kind  of  grain,  was  that  in  ordinary 
use. 

That  one  of  the  main  occupations  of  the  invad- 
ing Aryan  was  warfare  is  only  natural.  He  fought 
either  on  foot  or  from  a  chariot ;  but,  as  far  as  can 
be  seen,  not  on  horseback,  as  in  later  times.  The 
usual  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows,  but  spears 
and  axes  were  also  employed.  Cattle  -  breeding 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  means  of  livelihood  : 
cows  are  the  most  prominent  objects  of  desire  in 
the  prayers  to  the  gods.  But  tillage  was  also 
practised  to  some  extent.  Fields  were  furrowed 
with  a  plough  drawn  by  bulls.  Corn  Avas  cut  with  a 
sickle,  and  then  threshed  out  and  winnowed.  The 
mention  of  channels  excavated  for  water  seems  to 
indicate  that  irrigation  was  not  unknown.  Wild 
animals  were  trapped  and  snared,  or  hunted  with 
bows  and  arrows,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  dogs. 
Navigation  in  boats  (doubtless  of  a  very  primitive 
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type)  propelled  by  paddles  seems  to  hn^ve  been  em- 
ployed mainly  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  rivers. 
Fishing  hardly  seems  to  have  been  practised,  prob- 
ably because  the  rivers  of  Kabulistan  and  of  the 
Panjab  were  in  those  days,  as  they  are  now,  poor 
in  fish.  Trade  was  known  only  in  the  form  of 
barter,  the  cow  representing  the  standard  by  which 
the  value  of  commodities  Avas  estimated. 

The  primitiveness  of  life  in  those  days  enabled 
everj''  man  to  supply  most  of  his  own  wants.  But 
it  is  clear  that  certain  trades  and  crafts  already 
existed,  though  doubtless  in  a  rudimentary  stage. 
One  of  them  was  the  combined  occupation  of  the 
carpenter  and  the  wheelwright,  who,  since  tlie 
construction  of  chariots  and  carts  required  special 
skill,  must  have  been  much  in  demand.  Skill  in 
the  composition  of  hymns  is  often  compared  by 
the  singers  of  the  Kigveda  with  the  deftness  of  the 
wheelwright.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  smith 
who  smelted  ore  in  a  forge,  and  made  kettles  and 
other  vessels  of  metal.  The  tanner,  too,  is  spoken 
of  as  preparing  the  skins  of  animals.  Women 
practised  plaiting  mats  of  grass  or  reeds,  sewing, 
and  especially  weaving,  but  whether  they  as  yet 
ever  did  so  professionally  is  not  clear. 

Among  active  amusements  chariot-racing  was 
the  favourite  one,  as  might  have  been  expected  in 
a  warlike  and  conquering  population.  The  social 
recreation  most  practised  was  playing  with  dice, 
which  were  four  in  number.  Dancing  was  also 
indulged  in,  chiefly  by  women.  The  people  were 
fond  of  music,  playing  on  the  drum  (dundubhi), 
the  flute  (vdna),  and  the  lute  {vlnd).  The  lute  has 
from  those  early  days  been  the  favourite  musical 
instrument  of  the  Indian.  Singing  also  is  often 
mentioned.  This  art,  at  least  as  applied  to  religi- 
ous purposes,  must  have  advanced  beyond  a  rudi- 
mentary stage  by  the  time  tlie  Samaveda  was 
compiled,  for  the  melodies  in  which  it  was  chanted 
were  numerous,  and  are  already  often  referred 
to  by  their  special  names  in  the  Brahmanas  and 
Ujianisads. 

9.  Literary  merit. — The  diction  of  the  hymns  of 
the  Kigveda  is,  on  the  whole,  simple  and  natural. 
The  moderate  use  of  compounds,  -which  are  practi- 
cally restricted  to  two  members,  contrasts  strik- 
ingly with  their  frequency  and  inordinate  length 
in  classical  Sanskrit.  Considering  their  great 
antiquity,  the  hymns  are  composed  with  a  remark- 
able degree  of  metrical  skill  and  command  of 
language.  But,  as  they  were  produced  by  a  sacer- 
dotal class  and  were  generally  intended  to  accom- 
pany a  ceremonial  that  was  no  longer  primitive, 
their  poetry  is  often  impaired  by  constant  sacrificial 
allusions.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  hymns 
addressed  to  the  two  ritual  deities  Agni  and  Soma, 
where  the  thought,  otherwise  artless  and  direct, 
becomes  afiected  by  conceits  and  obscured  by 
mysticism.  This  tendencj^  was  probably  aggra- 
vated by  the  necessity  of  ringing  the  changes  on  a 
limited  range  of  ideas  throughout  a  large  number 
of  hymns,  comprising  nearly  one  -  third  of  the 
whole  collection.  Here  we  already  meet,  in  its 
earliest  form,  that  partiality  for  subtle  and  difficult 
modes  of  expression  which  prevails  in  post-Vedic 
literature,  and  which  one  of  the  Brahmanas  already 
indicates  by  observing  that  '  the  gods  love  the 
obscure.'  In  spite  of  such  defects,  the  Rigveda 
contains  much  gemiine  poetry.  Since  the  gods 
addressed  are,  for  the  most  part,  personifications 
of  natural  phenomena,  and  their  connexion  with 
those  phenomena  is  still  felt,  the  praises  addressed 
to  them  give  rise  to  much  beautiful  and  even  noble 
imagery.  It  is,  however,  only  to  be  expected  that 
the  literary  merit  of  so  large  a  body  of  poetry 
should  vary  considerably.  Some  hymns  accord- 
ingly consist  of  commonplace  and  mechanical  verse, 
while  others  attain  a  nigh  level  of  poetic  excel- 


lence. The  average  degree  of  literary  skill  is  in 
fact  remarkably  high.  This  is  perhaps  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  early  singers  felt  the  necessity 
of  producing  a  hymn  composed  with  the  highest 
art  in  order  to  please  the  gods.  A  j)oet  often  says, 
generally  in  the  last  stanza,  that  he  has  praised 
the  deity  according  to  his  knowledge  or  ability, 
that  his  hymn  is  like  a  well-wrought  car,  a  well- 
woven  garment,  or  a  bride  adorned  for  her  lover. 

The  hymns  in  which  literary  merit  is  most  con- 
spicuous may  be  briefly  indicated.  The  group  of 
some  twenty  addressed  to  Usas,  goddess  of  Dawn, 
is  the  most  poetical  in  the  Rigveda.  It  Avill  prob- 
ably be  admitted  by  all  who  read  them,  even  if 
only  in  a  good  translation,  that  their  bea-uty  is 
quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  descrip- 
tive religious  lyrics  of  any  other  literature.  Some 
of  the  hjmms  to  Indra  (esp.  i.  32)  show  much 
graphic  power  in  their  account  of  the  conflict  of 
that  god  with  Vrtra,  the  demon  of  drought ;  those 
to  the  Maruts,  or  storm-gods,  often  depict  with 
much  striking  imagery  the  phenomena  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  the  mighty  onset  of  the  wind. 
One  hymn  to  Parjanj^a  (v.  83)  paints  the  devastat- 
ing effects  of  the  rainstorm  with  great  vividness. 
The  hymns  addressed  to  Varuna,  the  most  ethical 
of  the  Vedic  gods,  describe  the  various  aspects  of 
his  sway  as  moral  ruler  of  the  world,  in  an  exalted 
strain  of  poetry.  Several  of  the  mythological 
dialogues  already  referred  to  set  forth  the  situation 
with  much  beauty  of  language.  Such  are  the 
dialogue  between  Indra's  messenger,  Sarama,  and 
the  demons  who  have  stolen  the  cows  (x.  108),  and 
that  between  the  primeval  twins,  Yama  and  Yami 
(x.  10).  The  gambler's  lament  (x.  34)  is  the  finest 
specimen  of  pathetic  poetry  in  the  Rigveda.  Ideas 
connected  with  death  are  treated  in  language  of 
im^jressive  and  solemn  beauty  in  one  of  the  funeral 
hymns  (x.  18).  Among  the  cosmogonic  hymns  one 
in  particular  (x.  129)  is  an  example  of  how  pro- 
found philosophic  speculation  can  be  clothed  in 
poetry  of  a  high  order. 

10.  Interpretation. — In  dealing  with  the  hymns 
of  the  Rigveda,  the  important  question  arises,  to 
wl.at  extent  are  we  able  to  understand  their  real 
sense,  considering  that  they  have  come  down  to 
us  as  an  isolated  relic  from  tiie  remotest  period  of 
Indian  literature?  The  reply,  stated  generally,  is 
that  as  the  result  of  the  labours  of  scholars  the 
meaning  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Rig- 
veda is  clear,  but  of  the  remainder  many  hymns, 
and  a  great  many  single  stanzas  or  passages,  are 
still  obscure  or  unintelligible,  as  a  comparison  of 
different  translations  suffices  to  show.  This  was 
already  the  case  in  the  time  of  Yaska,  the  author 
of  the  Nimkta,  the  oldest  extant  commentary  on 
parts  of  the  Kigveda  (c.  500  B.C.);  for  he  qiiotes 
one  of  his  predecessors  as  declaring  the  Vedic 
hymns  to  be  obscure,  unmeaning,  and  mutually 
contradictory.  Detailed  critical  research  has  al- 
ready done  much  to  reduce  the  number  of  passages 
the  sense  of  which  is  questionable.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  however,  that  an  irreducible  minimum  of 
unintelligible  matter  will  always  remain,  simply 
because  no  evidence  survives  of  the  particular 
circumstances  that  could  enable  us  to  understand 
the  allusions  made.  Much  progress  is  still  to  be 
expected  from  patient  and  minute  research  guided 
by  tlie  method  of  interpretation  now  generally 
accepted.  In  the  earlier  period  of  Vedic  studies, 
commencing  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent.,  the 
traditional  "method,  which  follows  tiie  great  com- 
mentary of  Sayana  (14th  cent.)  and  is  represented 
by  the  translation  of  the  Rigveda  begun  by  H.  H. 
Wilson  in  1850,  was  considered  adequate.  But 
now  the  critical  method  initiated  by  Rudolf  von 
Roth,  the  founder  of  Vedic  philology,  is,  with 
some  modifications,  that  which  has  been  adopted 
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by  practically  all  Western  scholars.  Roth  proved 
that,  thou<:h  the  native  comineiitatois  were  in- 
valuable guides  in  explaining  the  theological  and 
ritual  texts  of  the  llrahinaiias  and  Sutras,  with 
the  atmosphere  of  which  tliey  were  familiar,  they 
did  not  possess  a  continuous  tradition  from  the 
time  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  Thoy  could  not  in  fa('t 
possess  any  such  tradition,  for  interpretation  began 
only  when  the  meaning  of  the  hymns  had  become 
obscure.  Tliat  the  gnp  between  the  poets  and 
interpreters  even  earlier  than  Yaska  must  have 
been  considerable  is  shown  by  his  predecessor's 
opinion  quoted  above.  That  Yaska's  own  inter- 
pretations are  often  merely  conjectural  appears 
from  his  frequently  giving  two  or  more  alternative 
meanings  for  a  wonl.  Yet  he  must  have  had  more 
and  better  means  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  vari- 
ous obscure  words  than  Sayana,  who  lived  nearly 
2000  years  later.  Sayana's  interpretations,  how- 
ever, sometimes  dilier  froiii  those  of  Yaska.  Hence 
either  Yaska  is  wrong  or  Sayaua  does  not  follow 
tlie  tradition.  Again,  Sayana  often  gives  several 
inconsistent  explanations  of  a  word  in  interpret- 
ing single  passages  or  commenting  on  different 
passages.  In  short,  it  is  clear  from  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  their  explanations  that  neither  Yaska 
nor  Sayana  possessed  any  certain  knowledge  about 
a  large  number  of  different  words  in  the  Kigveda. 
Hence  their  interpretations  can  be  treated  as  de- 
cisive only  if  they  are  borne  out  by  probability, 
by  the  context,  or  by  parallel  passages.  For  the 
traditional  method  Koth  therefore  substituted  the 
critical  method  of  interpreting  the  difficult  parts 
of  the  Rigveda  from:,  internal  evidence  by  the 
minute  comparison  of  all  passages  parallel  in  form 
and  matter,  while  taking  into  consideration  con- 
text, grammar,  and  etymology,  Avithout  ignoring 
the  help  supplied  by  the  historical  study  of  the 
Vedic  language  in  its  connexion  Avith  Sanskrit  or 
the  outside  evidence  derived  from  the  Avesta  and 
from  comparative  philology.  In  the  application 
of  his  method,  Roth  attached  too  much  vt'eight  to 
etymological  considerations,  while  he  undervalued 
the  evidence  of  native  tradition.  Pischel  and 
Geldner,  on  the  other  hand,  in  emphasizing  the 
purely  Indian  character  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  con- 
nect the  interpretation  of  them  too  closely  witli 
the  literature  of  the  post-Vedic  period  and  the 
much  more  advanced  civilization  which  is  described 
therein.  There  is  good  reason  to  hope,  from  the 
results  alreadj'  achieved,  that  a  steady  adherence 
to  the  critical  method,  b5''  admitting  all  available 
evidence,  including  that  of  ethnology,  and  by  avoid- 
ing the  excesses  just  indicated,  will  eventually 
clear  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  obscurities  and 
difficulties  that  still  batlle  the  translator  of  the 
Vedic  hymns. 

II.  The  Atharvaveda. — The  Atharvaveda,  re- 
garded as  a  whole,  deals  with  the  lower  side  of 
religion  as  represented  by  witchcraft,  the  word 
itself  meaning  the  '  lore  of  the  Atharvans  or 
magicians.'  The  oldest  designation  by  which  this 
Veda  is  known  in  Indian  literature  is  Atharvcih- 
girasah,  '  the  Atharvans  and  Angirases,'  the  names 
of  two  classes  of  pre-historic  tire-priests,  referring 
respectively  to  the  two  kinds  of  spells,  the  propiti- 
ous and  the  hostile,  that  form  the  main  content 
of  the  collection.  Very  different  from  the  world 
of  the  Rigveda  is  the  sphere  to  which  we  are  now- 
introduced.  There  we  have  moved  among  the 
benehcent  gods  of  the  bright  heavens.  Here  we 
are  confronted  with  the  dark  hostile  powers  that 
the  sorcerer  seeks  to  win  over  by  flattery  or  to  drive 
away  byimprecations.  The  priest  and  the  magician, 
though  originally  one  and  the  same,  had  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Vedic  period  been  separated,  the 
functions  of  the  former  being  concerned  with  tlie 
gods,  those  of  the  latter  with  the  uncanny  world  of 


demons.  The  ceremonial,  moreover,  to  which  the 
spells  of  the  Atliarvaveda  apply  is  that  of  domestic 
rites  or  of  such  as  are  connected  with  the  person  of 
the  king.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  sacri- 
licial  ceremonial  of  the  three  otlier  Vedas  which,  in 
the  works  of  the  Rraiunana  and  the  Sutra  period, 
are  constantly  characterized  as  tiie  trayi  vidyd,  or 
'  the  threefold  sacred  lore.'  A  long  time  accord- 
ingly elapsed,  after  its  hymns  had  assumed  the 
form  of  a  collection,  before  it  attained  to  canonical 
recognition  as  the  fourth  Veda.  The  .Saiiihita  text, 
in  tlie  shape  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  un- 
doubtedly came  into  being  later  than  that  of  the 
Rigveda,  for  internal  evidence  of  diflerent  kinds 
shows  that  a  good  many  of  its  hymns  belong  to  a 
more  recent  period  than  any  in  that  collection. 
It  probably  dates  from  after  the  completion  of  the 
Brahmanas  of  the  Rigveda,  which  do  not  mention 
it,  while  it  is  referred  to  in  two  of  the  Brfilimanas 
of  the  Yajurveda.  Its  original  contents  had  already 
been  Brahmanized  by  the  addition  of  many  hynms 
which  are  of  a  theosophic  character,  or  contain 
references  to  the  sacrihcial  ceremonial,  or  were 
composed  directly  in  the  interests  of  Brahman 
priests.  But  it  was  probably  not  till  it  had  been 
superficially  connected  with  the  great  sacrificial 
ceremonial  by  the  addition  of  bk.  xx.,  which, 
excepting  twelve  hymns,  is  borrowed  unchanged 
from  the  Rigveda,  that  the  Atliarvaveda  came  to 
be  acknowledged  as  a  canonical  work.  It  appears 
to  have  gained  that  position  by  the  second  cent. 
15. C,  when  it  is  referred  to  in  this  sense  by  the 
MdhdbliCisya,  the  '  great  Commentary  '  on  Panini's 
grammar. 

Probably  the  composition  of  the  Atharvaveda, 
like  that  of  the  Rigveda,  extended  over  a  period 
of  several  centuries,  which,  however,  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  period  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
Rigveda.  While  some  of  its  hymns  are  later  than 
any  in  the  Rigveda,  and  the  Brahmanized  additions 
are  contemporaneous  with  the  late  portions  of  the 
Rigveda,  many  of  the  characteristic  hymns  forming 
the  nucleus  of  the  collection  may  be  considered  just 
as  old  as  the  earliest  in  the  Rigveda.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  probability  that  some  of  its  spells  go 
back  in  their  original  form  to  a  very  early  pre- 
historic age,  being  cognate  in  form  and  matter  to 
ancient  spells  preserved  in  other  Indo-European 
languages. 

The  lanffiinge  of  the  Atharvaveda,  considered 
grammatically,  is  later  than  that  of  the  Rigveda, 
but  earlier  tlian  that  of  the  Brahmanas.  Lexically 
it  is  noteworthy  for  the  many  popular  words  that 
appear  in  it.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  its  material 
having  been  current  among  the  people  and  not  the 
priestly  class.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  Veda  is 
the  introduction  among  its  hymns  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  prose  like  that  of  the  Brahmanas.  The 
whole  of  one  bk.  (xv.)  and  the  greater  part  of 
another  (xvi.)  are  composed  in  piose,  while  six 
others  (viii.-xiii.)  contain  prose  passages  of  some 
length.  The  metre  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Atharvaveda  is  written  does  not  essentially  differ 
from  that  of  the  Rigveda.  But  two  points  in  regard 
to  it  are  to  be  noted.  One  is  the  extreme  metrical 
licence  that  appears  in  its  hymns  :  it  is  so  great 
that  the  irregular  verses  probably  outnumber  the 
regular  ones.  The  other  is  the  predominance  of 
the  anustubh  metre,  which  in  the  Rigveda  comes 
only  fourth  in  order  of  frequency. 

The  Atharvaveda  consists  of  20  kd)u/as,  or  books, 
containing  731  hymns.  The  number  of  stanzas  in 
a  hymn  ranges  from  one  to  eighty-nine,  their  total 
being  about  6000.  Leaving  out  of  the  calculation 
what  is  borrowed  direct  without  alteration  from 
the  Rigveda,  the  Atharvaveda  has  oO.'^S  stanzas,  or 
about  one-half  as  many  as  the  older  Veda.  Inter- 
nal evidence  .shows  that  this  collection  also  under- 
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v/ent  a  process  of  growth  by  successive  additions 
till  it  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down 
to  us.  It  is  clear  that  the  first  eighteen  books  had 
been  combined  before  the  last  two  were  added. 
That  older  collection  consists  of  three  main  divi- 
sions, in  the  first  two  of  which,  bks.  i.-vii.  and  viii. 
-xii.,  the  hymns  are  arranged  according  to  the 
number  of  stanzas  they  contain,  while  the  guiding 
principle  in  tlie  third,  xii.-xviii.,  is  unity  of  subject- 
matter  in  each  book.  The  first  group  comprises 
short  hymns  (none  exceeding  eighteen  stanzas), 
the  second  long  hymns  with  more  than  twenty 
stanzas,  the  subjects  in  both  being  miscellaneous. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  six  books 
of  the  first  group  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Atharvavcda,  their  hymns  consisting  of  its  charac- 
teristic matter,  charms  and  spells  exclusively  in 
metrical  form.  These  six  books  are  arranged 
primarily  according  to  the  amount  of  text  they 
contain  in  an  ascending  scale,  the  first  having  153 
stanzas,  the  sixth  454.  This  principle  is  supple- 
mented by  the  arrangement  of  these  books  accord- 
ing to  the  normal  number  of  stanzas  contained  in 
their  hymns,  also  in  an  ascending  scale.  Thus  bk. 
i.  contains  hymns  of  4,  ii.  of  5,  iii.  of  6,  iv.  of  7,  v. 
of  8  stanzas.  Book  vi.  contains  hymns  of  only 
3  stanzas,  occupying  this  position  because  the 
secondary  principle  here  is  subordinated  to  the 
primary  one  of  amount  of  text.  Book  vii.  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  supplement  to  this  group.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  infringes  both  prin- 
ciples that  govern  the  arrangement  of  the  preceding 
books,  being  both  much  shorter  than  bk.  vi.  and 
consisting  of  hymns  which  have  normally  one 
stanza  only,  and  which  can,  therefore,  hardly  be 
accounted  hymns  at  all. 

In  the  second  main  divi.sion,  bks.  viii.-xii.,  the 
hymns  are  arranged  according  to  decades,  each  of 
the  first  four  containing  ten  hymns  of  20  to  50 
atanzas,  wliile  bk.  xii.  has  five  of  more  than  50 
stanzas.  This  group  further  differs  from  the  first 
in  two  special  points.  As  contrasted  with  the 
mainly  popular  matter  of  that  group  it  is  clearly 
of  hieratic  origin,  its  sphere  of  thought  being  that 
of  the  Brahman  priesthood.  It  also  contrasts  with 
the  first  group  in  form,  each  of  its  books  contain- 
ing an  extensive  passage  of  prose  like  that  of  the 
Brahmanas. 

The  third  main  division,  xiii.-xviii.,  distributes 
its  hymns  among  its  six  books  according  to  tlieir 
subject-matter.  Thus  xiv.  deals  with  the  wedding 
ceremonial,  and  xviii.  with  burial  rites,  both 
borrowing  most  of  their  stanzas  from  bk.  x.  of  the 
Kigveda,  and  thus  not  being  specifically  Atharvan 
in  character.  Bks.  xiii.  and  xvii.  consist  of  hymns 
addressed  to  the  sun,  in  the  character  of  Kohita, 
or  the  Kuddy  one,  in  tlie  former,  and  as  identified 
with  Indra  and  Visnu  in  the  latter.  The  whole  of 
XV.  and  most  of  xvi.  consists  of  prose  resembling 
that  of  the  Brahmanas.  The  former  treats  mysti- 
cally of  tlie  vratya,  probably  meaning  the  religious 
mendicant ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly  what 
unity  of  subject-matter  connects  the  hymns  of  the 
latter. 

Some  time  after  these  main  divisions  had  been 
formed  into  a  collection  of  eighteen  books,  the 
nineteenth  was  added  to  it  as  a  supplement.  That 
this  was  the  case  is  proved  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  cumul.-itive  evidence.  The  most  strik- 
ing is  that  the  23rd  hymn  of  this  book  supplies  a 
sort  of  table  of  contents  to  the  eighteen  preceding 
books,  and  presupposes  their  existence  practically 
in  their  present  arrangement.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  corrupt  state  in  which  tlie  text  of 
this  book  has  been  handed  down  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  that  of  the  earlier  collection.  Last 
of  all  was  added  bk.  xx.,  Avhich  consists  almost 
entirely  of  extracts  from  the  Rigveda  taken  over 


unchanged  (while  the  material  borrowed  from  the 
Kigveda  at  an  earlier  stage  had  undergone  con- 
siderable modification),  and  is  in  no  way  related  to 
the  rest  of  the  Atharvaveda.  This  supplement 
was  appended  simply  in  order  to  bring  the  Veda 
of  spells  into  connexion  Avith  the  sacrificial  Soma 
ceremonial  of  the  Brahman  priesthood.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  two  of  the  most  important 
auxiliary  works  belonging  to  the  Atharvaveda  and 
dating  from  tlie  latest  period  of  Vedic  literature, 
its  Pratisakhya  and  its  Kausika  Sutra,  ignore  bks. 
xix.  and  xx. 

It  now  remains  to  give  a  brief  survey  of  the 
various  contents  of  the  Atharvaveda.  A  large 
number  of  its  hostile  spells  are  intended  as  reme- 
dies, together  with  the  use  of  ditferent  herbs, 
against  a  number  of  diseases,  ailments,  and  in- 
juries, such  as  fever,  jaundice,  scrofula,  leprosy, 
dropsy,  cough,  baldness,  ophthalmia,  impotence, 
poisoning,  snake-bite,  Avounds,  and  fractures  (cf. 
Disease  and  Medicine  [Vedic]).  These  incanta- 
tions are  addressed  to  the  diseases  personified  as 
demons,  or  to  whole  classes  of  demons  supposed  to 
cause  them.  This  Veda,  supplemented  by  its 
Kausika  Sutra,  is  thus  our  earliest  source  for  the 
history  of  Indian  medicine.  Allied  to  the  remedial 
spells  are  the  charms  which  invoke  or  praise  heal- 
ing plants,  the  purifying  waters,  and  fire,  the  most 
potent  dispeller  of  demons.  Among  the  auspicious 
spells  are  many  prayers  for  protection  from  the 
various  forms  of  death  and  disease,  and  for  long 
life,  often  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  desire  to  live 
'  a  hundred  autumns.'  Otiiers  are  charms  for  the 
prosperity  of  flocks  and  the  produce  of  the  fields, 
or  for  luck  in  undertakings,  especially  in  gambling. 
Another  group  aims  at  the  attainment  of  harmony 
and  concord  or  of  success  in  the  assembly.  A 
large  class  is  concerned  with  wedlock  and  love. 
Several  of  these  are  of  a  pacific  character,  being 
charms  for  the  obtainment  of  a  husband  or  bride, 
blessings  on  a  newly  married  couple,  prayers  for 
children  or  a  happy  wedded  life.  More  numerous, 
however,  is  the  hostile  type,  such  as  imprecations 
against  rivals  or  incantations  to  compel  the  love 
of  an  unv.'illing  person.  A  considerable  group  of 
hymns  concerns  the  person  of  the  king.  They  con- 
sist of  spells  to  be  employed  at  the  royal  inaugura- 
tion or  intended  to  secure  for  him  the  attainment 
of  power,  fame,  and  especially  victory  in  battle. 
There  are,  again,  a  few  li^mns  consisting  of  spells 
for  the  expiation  of  sins  or  moral  transgressions, 
such  as  the  non-payment  of  debts.  Finally,  there 
remain  tiiree  or  four  classes  of  hymns  which,  being 
alien  to  the  true  Atharvan  spirit,  date  from  a  late 
period  in  the  growth  of  tliis  collection.  One  of 
these  comprises  the  hymns  composed  in  the  interest 
of  Bralimans.  Though  the  later  literature  fre- 
quently refers  to  witchcraft  and  sorcerers  in  a 
hostile  spirit,  their  use  is  even  sanctioned  when 
employed  by  Brahmans  against  others.  In  these 
hymns  the  inviolability  of  the  person  and  property 
of  Brahmans  is  emphasized,  while  imprecations 
are  hurled  against  their  oppressors.  They  also 
contain  exaggerated  panegyrics  of  the  sacrificial 
fee  (daksinCt),  the  liberal  bestowal  of  which  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  height  of  piety.  In  this  group, 
prayers  of  a  less  interested  nature,  as  for  wisdom 
and  theological  knowledge,  are  rare.  Sacrificial 
hymns  and  spells,  besides  those  borrowed  whole- 
sale from  the  Rigveda  in  bk.  xx.,  occasionally 
appear  in  other  parts  of  the  Atharvaveda.  The 
group  of  cosiiu)gonic  and  theosophical  hymns 
doubtless  constitute  the  latest  additions  to  this 
collection.  Their  speculations  and  terminology 
indicate  a  development  of  philosophy  correspond- 
ing to  tliat  which  appears  in  the  Upauisads.  They 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a  connecting 
link  between  the  pliilosoplij'  of  the  Rigveda  and 
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that  of  the  U]ianisads.  Thej^  are  mystical  pro- 
ductions not  of  genuine  seekers  after  truth,  but 
of  sorcerers  who  utilize  tiie  philosophical  notions 
current  in  their  day  mainly  to  subserve  their 
practical  purposes.  Amonjj;  tlie  hj^nins  of  this 
class  may  be  mentioned  those  in  whicli  the  sun 
appears  as  a  cosinoj^onic  principle  (xiii.;  xi.  5),  and 
those  in  wliich  personifications  of  Trfina,  or  15reath 
(xi.  4),  Kama,  or  Desire  {ix.  2),  Kala,  or  Time 
(xix.  53-54),  and  even  Uchciiiiista,  or  'Kemnant' 
of  the  sacrifice  (xi.  7),  are  deified  as  the  Supreme 
Being. 

The  literary  merit  of  the  Atharvaveda  is,  as  may 
be  expected  from  its  contents,  much  lower  than 
tiiat  of  the  liigveda.  But  a  few  of  its  hymns, 
besides  many  isolated  verses  scattered  throughout 
the  collection,  furnish  specimens  of  true  poetry. 
Such  is  the  long  hymn  (xii.  1)  in  which  the  I'^arth 
is  invoked  as  tlio  sujjporter  of  all  living  tilings  and 
the  bestower  of  all  blessings.  Anotiier  (iv.  16), 
though  concluding  Avith  two  verses  essentially 
Atharvan  in  character,  exalts  the  omniscience  of 
Varuna  in  language  unsurpassed  by  any  hymn 
addressed  to  that  deity  in  tlie  Rigveda. 

The  geographical  data  found  in  the  Atharva- 
veda indicate  that  its  composers  lived  in  a  region 
niuch  farther  east  than  the  home  of  the  singers  of 
the  Rigveda.  Certain  tribes  of  the  north-west  are 
refeired  to  as  remote,  while  the  country  of  the 
Magadhas  (Bihar)  and  that  of  the  Ahgas  (Bengal) 
are  mentioned  as  known.  By  the  time  this  Veda 
was  completed  the  Aryan  migration  appears,  there- 
fore, to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  Delta  of  the 
Ganges.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Atharvaveda 
seems  never  to  have  penetrated  to  South  India, 
and  that  it  is  practically  unknown  there  at  the 
present  day. 

The  Atharvaveda  and  the  Rigveda  combined 
enable  us  to  understand  fuliy  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  oldest  poetry  of  the  Aryan  Indians. 
The  information  we  derive  from  the  former  supple- 
ments in  a  remarkable  manner  what  we  know 
from  the  latter  about  the  religious  and  social  con- 
ditions of  the  times,  especially  the  more  intimate 
side  of  domestic  life,  the  regulated  form  of  which 
is  presented  by  the  Grhya  Sutras,  or  manuals  of 
domestic  ritual,  belonging  to  the  latest  stratum 
of  Vedic  literature  (c.  500-200  a.c).  Between 
them  these  two  Vedas  furnish  a  body  of  material 
which  is  of  inestimable  value,  not  only  for  the 
early  history  of  India  in  its  various  aspects,  but 
for  the  study  of  the  development  of  human  insti- 
tutions in  general. 

12.  Though  the  two  liturgical  Vedas  cannot  be 
said  to  consist  of  liyrans,  it  is  perhaps  advisable 
to  describe  as  briefly  as  possible  their  form,  their 
arrangement,  their  contents,  and  their  relation  to 
the  other  Samhitas.  The  Saraaveda  consists  of 
1549  stanzas  chanted  in  various  melodies,  called 
sdman,  to  accompany  the  Soma  ritual.  Its  stanzas 
are  nearly  all  borrowed  from  tlie  Rigveda,  chiefly 
from  bks.  viii.  and  ix.  The  75  stanzas  not  de- 
rived from  the  Rigveda  are  to  be  found  in  other 
Saihhitas  or  in  ritual  works.  Its  stanzas  are 
mostly  composed  in  tlie  gdyatrl  metre  or  in  the 
ao-csAl^di  pragdtha  strophe,  botii  of  which  metrical 
forms  were  originally  meant  to  be  sung  (their 
names  being  derived  from  gd,  'to  sing').  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  consists  of  585 
single  stanzas  arranged  in  decades,  the  first  group 
of  which  is  addressed  to  Agni,  the  second  to  Indra, 
the  great  Soma  drinker,  and  the  thii'd  to  Soma. 
The  second  part,  containing  400  chants,  is  arranged 
on  a  ditlerent  principle.  It  consists  throughout 
of  small  groups  of  stanzas,  closely  connected  and 
generally  three  in  number,  which  follow  the  order 
of  the  main  sacrifices.  Internal  evidence  shows 
that  the  second  book  is  secondary  in  character  as 


well  as  later  in  date.  As  regards  the  age  of  the 
Samaveda,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  divisions 
of  the  first  book  are  known  to  the  Sntapatha 
Braiimana.  There  is  also  some  ground  for  be- 
lieving tiiat  as  a  collection  the  Samaveda  is  older 
at  any  rate  than  two  of  the  recensions  of  the 
Yajurveda,  the  Taittiriya  and  the  Vajasaneyi 
Saiiihitas.  The  two  parts  of  this  Veda  supply 
only  tlie  words.  Tlie  melodies  of  the  ch.'.nts  were 
doubtless  long  handed  down  by  vocal  tradition 
only.  They  were  later  collected  in  gOnas,  or 
'  song-books,' wliich  indicated  in  musicai  notation 
the  manner  in  which  the  words  were  t<j  be  sung. 
These  tunes  received  special  names  in  very  ancient 
times,  two  of  them,  the  Bfhat  and  the  Ratluxntara, 
being  even  mentioned  in  the  Rigveda.  There  are 
indications  that  the  oldest  of  them  may  have  been 
of  popular  origin  and  connected  with  the  rites  of  pre- 
Brahmanical  sorcerers.  Thus  the  second  part  of 
the  Samavidhana  Brahmaiia,  a  ritual  work  belong- 
ing to  the  Samaveda,  is  a  manual  of  witchcraft 
which  prescribes  the  employment  of  various  mmnns 
for  purposes  of  sorcery.  The  injunction  o;  the 
Brahmanical  law-books,  that  the  recitation  of  the 
Rigveda  and  the  Yajurveda  must  cease  on  the 
sound  of  a  sdman  being  heard,  is  perhaps  a  remi- 
niscence of  such  early  use. 

Thus,  though  the  contents  of  the  Samaveda  are 
worthless  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  they  are 
of  some  value  for  the  history  of  sacrifice  ami  witch- 
craft, and  decidedly  important  for  that  of  Indian 
music. 

13.  The  Yajurveda  is  the  prayer  book  of  '  sacri- 
ficial formulas'  (yajus),  from  which  it  receives  its 
name,  and  which  are  in  prose.  These  form  about 
one-half  of  its  matter  and  are  original.  The  re- 
mainder is  metrical,  consisting  of  stanzas  (fchas), 
about  one-half  of  which  are  original,  while  the  other 
half  are  borrowed  from  the  Rigveda.  The  latter 
are  taken  over  singly  or  in  groups  for  application 
to  a  particular  ceremony,  but  a  few  entire  hymns, 
such  as  the pu7->tsasii/cta,  'Hymn  of  Man'  (x.  90), 
have  found  their  way  into  this  collection.  In  the 
characteristic  prose  formulas  and  prayers  of  the 
Yajurveda,  the  gods  are  not  always  invoked  or 
prayed  to,  but  various  sacrificial  implements  or 
rites  are  brought  into  connexion  with  them.  Thus 
the  priest,  in  offering  an  oblation,  says,  '  Thou  art 
the  uodj'  of  Soma,  tliee  (I  otter)  to  Visnu';  or,  in 
taking  hold  of  some  utensil,  he  exclaims,  '  At  the 
stimulation  of  god  Savitr  I  grasp  thee  with  the 
arms  of  the  Aivins,  with  the  hands  of  Pusan.' 
The  object  of  most  of  these  formulas  is  not  to 
worship  tiie  gods,  but  to  force  them  to  fulfil  the 
desires  of  the  sacriticer.  Many  of  them  are  in 
fact  nothing  else  than  spells  in  prose.  Among 
them  imprecations  like  those  of  the  Atharvaveda 
are  also  to  be  met  with.  Here,  too,  we  find  the 
beginnings  of  that  form  of  prayer  which  seeks  to  in- 
fluence a  god  by  the  repetition  of  his  various  names, 
and  which  Mas  greatly  developed  in  later  times. 
This  is  represented  by  the  Satarudriya,  or  enu- 
meration of  the  hundred  names  of  the  god  Rudra. 
A  similar  tendency  appears  in  the  frequent  em- 
ployment of  sacred  but  unintelligible  exclamations, 
especially  the  syllable  om,  which,  having  originally 
been  a  iiarticle  of  assent,  is  somewhat  anaio;.rous 
to  the  Hebrew  '  Amen.'  Thus  prayer  in  the  Yajur- 
veda shows  deterioration  as  compared  with  the 
Rigveda  and  a  proclivity  to  revert  from  the  domain 
of  religion  to  that  of  witchcraft. 

The  language  and  the  metre  of  the  prose  formu- 
las and  o"f  the  original  verses  of  the  Yajurveda 
agree  on  the  whole  with  those  of  the  Rigveda,  but 
represent  a  distinctly  later  stage.  The  internal 
evidence  of  the  subject-matter  points  in  a  similar 
direction.  It  shows  that  the  country  in  which  the 
Yajurveda  was  composed  lay  much  farther  ea-st 
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than  that  of  the  liigveda,  having  as  its  centre  the 
tract  between  the  two  small  rivers  Sarasvati  (Sar- 
suti)  and  Drsadvati  (Chautang),  somewhat  to  the 
west  of  the  Jumna.  Tlie  organization  of  society 
also  appears  at  a  more  advanced  stage  than  in  the 
Kigveda,  the  caste  system  in  particular  having 
grown  up  and  been  consolidated  in  tlie  interval. 

The  Yajurveda  has  come  down  to  us  in  six  re- 
censions. Four  of  these  form  a  closely  connected 
group,  called  the  Black  Yajurveda,  the  texts  of 
which  are  often  identical  word  for  word.  They 
agree  in  mixing  up,  to  some  extent,  explanatory 
matter  with  their  sacrificial  formulas  and  stanzas. 
The  two  other  recensions,  which  are  very  closely 
allied,  form  the  so-called  White  Yajurveda.  This 
contains  the  prose  and  verse  formulas  to  be  recited 
at  the  sacrifice  only,  the  explanatory  matter  being 
collected  in  a  Brahmana.  It  is  divided  into  40 
chapters,  in  which  several  chronological  strata  may 
be  distinguished.  It  appears  to  have  originally 
consisted  of  tiie  first  eighteen  alone,  for  this  is 
the  only  portion  explained  word  for  word  in  the 
Brahmana  and  recurring  in  the  Taittiriya  recen- 
sion of  the  Black  Yajurveda.  To  them  were  then 
added  the  next  seven  chapters.  These  25  chapters 
together  form  the  older  part  of  this  recension  and 
contain  the  prayers  for  tlie  ;nost  important  great 
sacrifices,  which  comprise  food  offerings  on  the  one 
hand  and  Soma  oli'erings  on  the  other,  both  being 
associated  Avith  the  cult  of  fire.  The  remaining 
fifteen  chapters  are  evidently  of  a  supplementary 
character.  The  fortieth,  being  an  Upanisad,  was 
added  last  of  all.  Even  the  original  part  of  this 
recension  must  have  assumed  shape  at  a  later  date 
than  any  of  the  recensions  of  the  Black  Yajurveda, 
because  the  separation  and  distribution  of  its  matter 
are  more  systematic  than  in  the  latter. 

Though  the  Yajurveda  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
display  any  literary  merit,  it  is  iinporcant  and 
even  interesting  to  the  student  of  the  history  of 
religions,  especially  Avith  reference  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  prayer. 
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A.  A.  Macdonell. 

HYPERBOREANS.— A  people  who,  in  Greek 
legend,  were  fabled  to  live  in  the  extreme  north, 
beyond  {vvip)  the  north  wind  (/3op^as),  and  hence  to 
enjoy  a  warm  climate  which  continually  gave  them 
sunshine  and  abundance.  They  were  imagined  to 
exist  without  war,  and  free  from  all  natural  ills ; 
but  they  Avere  not  supposed  to  be  immortal,  the 
life  of  each  Hyperborean  being  1000  years  in  dura- 
tion. They  are  mentioned  in  poems  attributed  to 
Homer  and  to  Hesiod,  and  are  described  by  Pindar 
and  Herodotus.  .I'Eschylus  (Choeph.  373)  alludes 
to  their  proverbial  felicity.  Later  writers,  like 
Strabo,  accept  them  (on  the  authority  of  Pindar, 
Simonides,  etc.)  as  having  at  least  a  legendary 
existence.  They  were  thought  to  be  worshippers 
of  Apollo,  and  especially  to  have  sent  maidens  to 
Delos  for  the  service  of  that  god.  Herodotus 
(iv.  3G)  says  :  '  If  Hyperboreans  exist,  then  there 
must  also  be  Hypernotians '  (who  live  as  far  to  the 
south  as  the  Hyperboreans  live  to  the  north),  and 
seems  sceptical  as  to  the  real  existence  of  the 
people,  though  he  narrates  the  legend  of  tlie 
maidens  coming  to  Delos  (iv.  33-35).  Pindar  (Pyth. 
X.  29-34)  says  that  it  is  impossible  for  men  to 
mount  to  heaven  or  reach  by  sea  or  land  the 
Hj'^perboreans,  '  with  whom  Perseus  once  feasted, 
as  they  were  sacrificing  asses  to  the  god  '  (Apollo). 
He  depicts  them  as  a  joyous,  music-loving  race,  to 
whom  disease  and  old  age  never  came. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  is  not  certain,  but 
bor  is  probably  the  same  as  Skr.  gir,  '  mountain ' ; 
and  hyper -borcan  may  at  first  have  meant  (as 
Otto  Schroeder  thinks)  '  above  the  mountains' (in 
heaven) ;  that  is,  it  may  have  been  an  appellation 
of  celestials.  But,  from  a  comparison  of  similar 
myths,  it  seems  more  probable  that,  while  'over 
the  mountains '  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word, 
the  locality  thus  indicated  had,  as  is  usually  under- 
stood, the  sense  'across'  rather  than  'above'  the 
mountains.  For  the  Hyperborean  myth  is  not 
unique.  It  has  a  parallel  in  the  Hindu  fable  of 
the  'Northern  {nttara)  Kurus,'  who  live  for  '  10,000 
and  1000'  years  in  a  land  of  bliss  beyond  the 
northern  mountains — a  land  of  perpetual  bloom, 
where  the  food  is  the  *  milk  of  the  milk-tree,  re- 
sembling ambrosia'  (see  art.  Blest,  Abode  of  the 
[Hindu]).  These  Hindu  Hyperboreans  also  are  ever 
free  from  illness.  Megasthenes,  in  the  4th  cent. 
B.C.,  made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  them  {FUG 
ii.  424),  and  the  parallel  with  the  native  Greek 
myth  is  noticed  by  Strabo  (p.  711).  In  Hindu 
tradition.  Mount  Meru  is  also  supposed  to  be  in 
the  north,  and  is  described  as  the  abode  of  bliss. 
The  Persians,  too,  had  a  form  of  the  legend  in  the 
myth  of  Yima's  paradise  (see  art.  Blest,  Abode. 
of  THE  [Persian]),  a  garden  of  delight  having  im- 
perishable food,  where  pco]>le  live  '  without  age  or 
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(leatl),'  althougli  tliis  piivailise  seems  to  be  coiii- 
bined  out  of  various  elements,  and  may  ori<,dn- 
ally  have  referred  to  a  happy  realm  of  the  blest 
hereafter. 

The  tradition  of  a  northern  home,  which  suc- 
ceeding generations  would  conceive  of  as  an 
abode  of  greater  and  greater  felicity,  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  geographical  origins  of  the 
ln(lo-Euro))eans,  who  entered  Greece  and  India 
from  a  nortliern  lanil  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
myth  of  the  Hyperboreans  has  in  it  some  germ  of 
historical  trutli,  especially  as  there  is  otlier  evi- 
dence in  the  Vedic  age  of  the  northern  origin  of 
the  people  holding  this  tradition.  The  same  mj'th, 
however,  is  found  among  some  of  the  tribes  of 
North  America— of  course,  set  in  an  appi'opiiate 
frame  ;  and  this  fact  has  led  to  the  more  or  less 
fanciful  interpretation  of  the  story  as  a  tradition 
belonging  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  commemo- 
rating descent  from  the  arctic  zone,  the  garden 
of  Yima  and  Mount  Meru  being  the  North  Pole. 
Such  a  hypothesis  is  too  ill  supported  to  meet  with 
general  approval,  and  much  of  the  literary  evidence 
adduced  in  its  support  is  unconvincing. 

Literature. — Homer,  Epigoni,  and  Hymns  (vi.  29) ;  Pindar, 
10th  Pijthian  Ode  ;  Herodotus,  iv.  32  f.  ;  Strabo,  p.  711  (xv.  57) ; 
Hesiod  and  Simonides,  as  cited  by  later  writers;  Plutarcli, 
Moral.  113G;  O.  Crusius  and  M.  Mayer,  '  H\perboreer,'  in 
Reseller,  i.  2S05-41 ;  B.  G.  Tilak,  The  Arctic  Uoriie  in  the  Vedas, 
Poena,  1903;  J.  T.  Wheeler,  The  Zonal -Belt  Hypothesis, 
Philadelphia,  190S.  For  the  etynioloj,'y  of  the  word,  cf.  Otto 
Schroeder,  in  .IKJKviii.  [1905]  81;  see  also  W.  Mannhardt, 
Wald-  und  Feldkulte,  Berlin,  1875-77,  ii.  234  £f. 

E.  Washburn  Hopkins. 

HYPNOTISM. — Hypnotism  is  the  name  now 
generally  given  to  tlie  study  of,  and  the  practice  of 
inducing,  a  peculiar  abnormal  state  of  mind  which 
in  some  respects  is  allied  to  sleep  (hence  the  name, 
from  vTfvoi,  'sleep').  The  modern  practice  of 
hypnotism  has  been  developed  from  the  practice 
of  'magnetic'  or  sympathetic  healing,  which  en- 
joyed a  great  vogue  in  Europe  and  especially  in 
Paris  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  cent.,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  labours  of  F.  A.  Mesmer  (whence  the 
term  '  mesmerism,'  still  in  popular  use).  Until  the 
middle  of  the  19th  cent,  almost  all  practitioners  of 
'  mesmerism '  followed  Mesmer  in  attributing  the 
effects  tliey  produced  in  tfieir  patients  to  the  pas- 
sage from  the  operator  to  the  patient  of  some  subtle 
physical  influence  or  fluid,  generally  called  '  animal 
magnetism.'  The  adofition  by  the  mesmerists  of 
this  unverifiable  conjecture  largely  accounts  for, 
and  to  some  extent  perhaps  justifies,  the  extreme 
scepticism  and  hostility  with  which  the  arts  of 
the  mesmerists  were  regarded  by  the  great  bulk  of 
the  medical  profession  until  almost  the  close  of  the 
19th  century. 

To  a  French  physician,  Alexandre  Bertrand, 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  iirst  pointed  out 
(Trait6  du  somnamhtUisme,  Paris,  1823)  that  the 
therapeutic  and  other  effects  attributed  to  '  animal 
magnetism  '  are  (in  so  far  as  they  are  genuine,  and 
not,  as  in  the  early  days  so  many  were,  errors  due 
to  fraud  or  to  malobservation)  to  be  regarded  as  in 
the  main  produced  through  the  mind  of  the  patient 
working  upon  the  organi.sm,  as  etiects  of  expecta- 
tion induced  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  by  sugges- 
tions given  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  operator, 
these  effects  being  generally  favoured  and  in- 
tensified by  a  peculiar  mental  and  bodily  condition 
of  the  patient  induced  by  the  mesmeric  procedures. 
Bertrand's  great  discovery  remained,  however,  al- 
most unheeded  by  the  medical  world  ;  and  twentj' 
years  later  James  Braid,  a  surgeon  of  Manchester 
(Neurypnology,  London,  1843),  arrived  indepen- 
dently at  the  same  conclusions,  and  by  his  success- 
ful ai>plication  of  hypnotic  measures  in  his  practice 
secured  for  them,  under  the  name  of  '  Braidism,' 
.a  certain  consideration  even  in  medical  circles. 
But   it   was  not  until  the  truth  was  discovered 


and  puldished  independently  for  the  third  time 
in  1SS4  by  11.  Bernheim,  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Nancy,  that  it  began  to  gain  general  acceptance 
in  the  scientific  world  and  (under  the  name  of 
'  hypnotism,'  which  Braid  had  suggeste<l)  to  be 
applied  by  medical  men  in  all  jjarts  of  Europe 
Mitiiout  serious  risk  of  loss  of  tlieir  professional 
reputations.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  cent, 
it  became  generally  recogni/e<l  that  hypnotism  was 
a  legitimate  method  of  medical  practice,  extremely 
useful  in  many  cases  of  nervous  and  functional 
disorder. 

When  Bernheim  published  Ills  work  (De  la  Sug- 
gestion, Paris,  1884),  he  took  the  view  that  tlie 
therapeutic  effects  he  recorded  were  i^ecurcd  by 
creating  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  the  expectation 
of  the  disappearance  of  symptoms  ;  and  tiie  process 
of  inducing  such  expectation,  which  generally  took 
the  form  of  confident  affirmation  on  the  part  of  the 
physician,  he  called  '  suggestion.'  He  recognized 
that  such  'suggestions'  operate  more  powerfully  if 
the  patient  to  whom  tliey  are  directed  is  first 
brought  into  a  drowsy  or  half-sleeping  state.  But 
he  did  not  recognize  that  this  state,  so  favourable 
to  the  operation  of  suggestion,  differs  essentially 
from  a  normal  state  of  drowsiness.  On  the  other 
hand,  Charcot,  the  celebrated  physician  who  ex- 
tensively applied  the  hypnotic  methods  in  the 
Salpfitri^re  Hospital  at  Paris  (in  the  eighties), 
taught  that  the  hypnotic  state  is  a  peculiar  and 
abnormal  condition  which  can  be  induced  only  in 
persons  suffering  from  certain  nervous  deficiencies. 
These  two  views  of  the  hypnotic  state  were  opposed 
to  one  another  in  a  lively  controversy  prolonged 
througli  many  years.  It  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  truth  is  to  be  found  by  ad<jpting  the 
middle  way.  Hypnosis  (as  the  hypnotic  state  is 
now  generally  called)  is  a  peculiar  state  of  mind, 
involving  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  Charcot  maintained  ;  but  this  condition 
is  one  which  can  be  temjiorarily  induced  by  a 
skilful  hypnotist  in  the  great  majority  of  normal 
and  perfectly  healthy  persons.  The  most  constant, 
perhaps  the  only  constant,  feature  or  symptom  of 
hypnosis  is  the  increased  suggestibility  of  the 
subject;  for,  although  in  most  cases,  especially  in 
cases  of  deep  hypnosis,  the  subject  presents  the 
appearance  of  drowsy  passivity  or  even  profound 
sleep,  this  is  not  always  the  «ase ;  and  in  this 
respect  much  depends  upon  the  methods  used  for 
the  induction  of  hypnosis  and  the  general  handling 
of  the  case  by  the  operator. 

In  a  typical  condition  of  hypnosis  of  moderate 
depth,  the  subject  appears  completely  plastic  in 
the  hands  of  the  operator.  He  remains  unre- 
sponsive to,  and  apparently  unaffected  by,  all 
persons  and  things  of  his  environment,  except  the 
operator  and  those  things  or  persons  to  which  the 
latter  may  direct  his  attention.  But,  in  relation 
to  the  operator,  his  mind  and  senses  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  alert  and  responsive  ;  and  he  obeys  im- 
plicitly the  slightest  indications  of  the  operators 
wishes  or  expectations.  This  responsive  obedience, 
however,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  abnormal 
'suggestibility'  of  the  subject,  is  not  a  voluntary 
obedience  ;  it  differs  from  the  most  abject  voluntary 
obedience  in  two  important  respects.  First,  the 
hj'pnotized  subject  may,  and  sometimes  does,  exert 
his  will  to  resist  the  suggestions  of  the  oi)erator  ; 
and,  though  such  exertion  may  be  attended  with 
more  or  less  success  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
hypnosis,  the  degi'ee  of  training  of  the  subject,  and 
the  extent  of  the  personal  influence  established 
by  the  operator,  the  measure  of  its  success  is 
very  much  less  than  in  the  normal  condition,  or 
the  effort  required  for  success  is  much  gieater. 
Secondly,  the  subject's  obedience  to,  or  acceptance 
of,  suggestions  is  much  moi'e  complete,  unhesitat- 
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ing,  and  uncritical,  tlian  in  the  normal  state.  He 
accepts  with  conviction  suggestions  so  improbable 
and  against  all  common  experience  that  in  his 
normal  state  he  could  not  accept  them  or  believe 
in  them  even  though  he  should  endeavour  to  do  so. 
For  example,  he  may  be  told  that  he  cannot  lift 
his  hand  from  his  knee,  and  forthwith  he  linds 
himself  unable  to  perform  this  simple  action.  And 
in  a  similar  way  he  may  be  prevented  from  per- 
forming any  other  movement  or  be  made  to  execute 
any  '  suggested  '  movement.  In  such  cases  it  seems 
that  the  essential  condition  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  '  suggestion  '  is  that  the  notion  suggested  to 
the  subject  shall  be  accepted  by  him  with  complete 
conviction,  and  shall  prevail  firmly  in  his  mind 
without  being  subjected  to  the  criticism  or  opposi- 
tion of  other  notions.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that,  if  any  person  in  a  normal  condition 
could  be  induced  to  accept  any  such  suggestion 
with  complete  conviction,  the  notion  thus  estab- 
lished in  his  mind  would  be  just  as  effective  in 
controlling  his  movements  as  is  the  suggestion 
made  during  hypnosis  ;  for  we  occasionally  observe 
instances  of  such  control  of  movement  by  an  idea 
suggested  under  peculiarly  favourable  conditions 
to  a  person  in  a  normal  state.  And  not  only 
control  of  bodily  movement,  but  many  others  of  the 
phenomena  of  hypnotism,  notably  the  induction  of 
hallucinations  and  delusions  of  all  sorts,  and  the 
abnormally  increased  influence  of  the  mind  over 
organic  functions  such  as  sleep,  the  action  of  the 
bowels,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  may 
plausibly  be  brought  under  the  same  type  of 
explanation. 

According,  then,  to  one  view  widely  prevalent 
xvmong  the  more  orthodox  psychologists  and  prac- 
titioners of  hypnotism,  hypnosis  is  essentially  a 
condition  in  which  the  suggestibility  (the  tendency 
to  accept  any  proposition  imparted)  normal  to  all 
minds  is  temporarily  increased  owing  to  some 
peculiar  condition  of  the  patient's  brain  induced  by 
the  process  of  hypnotizing  him  ;  and  this  condition 
of  the  brain  is  held  to  be  one  of  '  relative  dissocia- 
tion,' i.e.  one  in  which  the  interplay  of  the  systems 
of  neurons  (the  anatomical  elements  of  v/hich  the 
brain  is  composed)  is  rendered  less  free  and  lively 
than  it  normally  is,  so  that,  any  one  system  being 
excited,  it  works  out  its  efiects  in  an  untrammelled 
and  thorough  manner. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  hypnotic  phenomena  which 
does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  interpretation  of  this 
simple  type  ;  in  various  ways  the  subject's  behav- 
iour may  seem  to  express  two  independent  but 
simultaneous  streams  of  mental  activity,  and  this 
peculiar  condition  seems  in  many  cases  to  be  pro- 
longed beyond  the  period  of  hypnosis  into  the 
fully  waking  state.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  influence 
of  commands  or  suggestions  given  during  hypnosis, 
l)ut  designed  to  take  effect  after  the  termination 
of  that  period  (post-hypnotic  suggestions),  that  the 
dual  stream  of  mental  activity  is  most  clearly 
revealed.  For  the  waking  subject  may  be  quite 
unable  to  recall  to  consciousness  any  incident  of 
the  period  of  hypnosis  or  the  nature  of  any  sugges- 
tions made  to  him  during  that  period,  and  yet  he 
may  carry  out  such  suggestions  with  minute  ac- 
curacj- ;  and  these  post-hypnotic  suggestions  thus 
carried  out  by  the  waking  subject,  mthout  conscious 
recollection  of  the  instructions  given,  may  be  such 
that  their  execution  implies  complex  intellectual 
activities.  For  example,  the  subject  may  be  in- 
structed to  perform  some  simple  action  after  the 
lapse  of  a  given  number  of  minutes  ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  number  of  minutes  so  named  may  be 
so  large  that  the  accurate  determination  of  the 
appointed  moment  may  necessitate  either  con- 
tinuous counting  of  the  passage  of  the  minutes 
throughout   hours,  days,   or  even  weeks,  or   the 


carrying  out  of  complicated  arithmetical  operations 
which  seem  to  be  beyond  the  normal  powers  of  the 
subject.  Such  post-hypnotic  executions  of  sugges- 
tions are  typical  of  a  large  class  of  phenomena 
which  seem  to  render  necessary  the  notion  of 
subconscious  or  co-conscious  mental  activity. 

Some  of  the  exponents  of  the  hypothesis  of 
neural  dissociation  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  this  order  also.  Others, 
notably  Pierre  Janet,  attempt  a  rather  different 
line  of  explanation.  They  argue  that,  while  truly 
productive  mental  process  is  alwaj's  fully  conscious 
and  involves  the  activity  of  a  centre  of  synthetic 
mental  energy,  the  subconscious  processes  are 
always  of  the  nature  of  semi-mechanical  or  auto- 
matic repetitions  of  processes  previously  achieved 
by  true  mental  activity. 

To  many  students  of  hypnotism  it  seems  that 
both  these  attempts  at  explanation  are  wholly 
inadequate.  It  may  be  admitted  that  neural  dis- 
sociation of  various  degrees  is  characteristic  of  the 
hypnotic  state,  while  yet  it  is  recognized  that  this 
hypothesis  affords  but  a  partial  interpretation  of 
a  part  of  the  facts.  By  those  who  take  this  view 
it  is  urged  that,  according  to  both  these  theories, 
hypnotic  and  subconscious  mental  processes  must 
be  of  a  relatively  low  grade  of  efficiency  (and  many 
of  them,  no  doubt,  answer  to  this  description) ;  yet 
in  some  cases,  it  is  pointed  out,  they  far  surpass  in 
intellectual  level  or  in  range  of  control  over  bodily 
functions  the  normal  mental  processes  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  is  insisted  that  these  features  of  hyp- 
notic process  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  a 
wealth  of  facts  which  have  been  recorded  in  the 
course  of  modern  studies  of  hysteria,  spontaneous 
trance,  medium  ship,  genius,  religious  conversion 
and  ecstasy,  and  other  unusual  mental  states  and 
processes  in  which  the  bounds  of  normal  mental 
activity  seem  to  be  transcended. 

When  hypnosis  is  thus  regarded  in  relation  to 
the  larger  field  of  manifestations  of  obscure  but 
wide-ranging  powers  of  the  mind,  hypnotism  ap- 
pears as  a  means  of  experimental  investigation 
capable  of  greatly  extending  and  deepening  our 
conception  of  human  personality ;  and  it  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  many  of  the  most  effective 
students  have  pursued  it,  and  that  many  interesting 
speculations  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  facts  in  some  degree  intelligible. 
Such  speculations  are,  in  the  main,  of  two  types. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  psychical  constitution  of  man 
is  regai-ded  as  indefinitely  richer  and  more  complex 
than  is  revealed  by  the  course  of  our  normal 
mental  life,  as  comprising  potentialities  or  faculties 
which  normally  find  no  expression  owing  to  the 
limita^tions  imposed  by  our  bodily  organization, 
and  which  find  only  partial  and  very  incomplete 
expression  in  the  super-normal  phenomena  of  the 
abnormal  states  of  which  hypnosis  is  the  experi- 
mental type.  Of  speculations  of  this  group,  tlie 
conception  of  the  '  subliminal  self  put  forward  by 
F.  W.  H.  Myers  {Human  Personality  and  its  Sur- 
vival of  Bodily  Death,  London,  1903)  is  the  boldest 
and  most  elaborated. 

Speculationsof  the  other  type  (best  represented  by 
William  James  in  A  Pluralistic  Universe,  London, 
1909,  and  other  writings)  attempt  to  account  for 
the  super-normal  phenomena  by  conceiving  human 
individuality  as  relative  only  and  as  conditioned  by 
the  nature  of  the  bodily  organization.  Each 
human  mind  or  personality  is  conceived  as  but  a 
fragmentary  and  temporary  expression  of  some 
larger  psychical  whole  ;  and  it  is  sought  to  explain 
the  super-normal  phenomena  by  assuming  that  they 
are  rendered  possible  by  some  temporary  relaxation 
or  breaking  down  of  the  conditions  by  which  the 
isolation  of  the  individual  mind  is  commonly  main- 
tained, so  that  for  the  time  being  it  may  i^hare  in 
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the  larger  life  of  the  whole,  of  which  it  is  in  reality 
a,  part,  and  may  draw  psychical  or  spiritual  euerjry 
from  the  common  store  more  freely  than  is  possible 
in  normal  conditions. 

That  some  such  far-reaching  hypothesis  would 
be  needed  for  the  explanation  of  the  facts  is  indis- 
putable, if  any  large  part  of  the  mass  of  super- 
noi'mal  phenomena  reported  by  careful  and  credible 
observers  should  be  hnally  established — telepathy, 
clairvoyance,  expression  of  knowledge  possessed 
only  by  deceased  persons,  and  so  forth.  Those 
who  attem])t  to  explain  all  the  facts  of  hypnosis 
in  terms  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  division  or  dis- 
sociation of  the  normal  mind  generally  ignore  or 
repudiate  the  alleged  super-normal  phenomena  as 
the  products  of  fraud  or  error.  The  decision  as  to 
the  type  of  theory  which  must  eventually  gain 
general  acceptance  for  the  explanation  of  hypnosis 
thus  depends  upon  disputed  questions  of  fact  in 
that  obscure  and  difficult  province  of  investigation 
in  whicli  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  has 
now  for  a  generation  been  actively  engaged. 

LiTBRATURK. — J.  M.  Bramwcll,  Uypjwtism :  itsUistory,  Prac- 
tice, and  Theory,  London,  1903;  C.  L.  Tuckey,  Treatment  by 
Hi/pnoliism  and  Suggestion^,  do.  1913  ;  A.  Moll,  Der  Ilijyno- 
tisjmis,  Derlin,  18S9  (Eng.  tr.,  London,  1901) ;  art. '  Hypnotism,' 
in  EBr^^ ;  several  artt.  in  Proc.  of  Sac.  for  Psychical  liesearch, 
especially  those  by  E.  Gurney,  in  vols.  i.-v. 

W.    MCDOUGALL. 

HYPOCHONDRIA.  — In  the  literature  and 
practice  of  medicine,  hj'pochondria  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  mental  aflection  embraced 
under  the  term  '  melancholia.'  Any  uneasiness  or 
disease  of  the  regions  on  either  side  of  the  abdomen 
beneatli  the  cartibiges  of  the  false  ribs,  of  the  hypo- 
chondriacal regions  in  short,  was,  from  the  earliest 
times,  associated  with  those  feelings  of  profound 
depression  and  sense  of  ill-being  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  the  aflection.  This  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  old  Folio  frontispiece  of  The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  where  Hypochondriacus  is  depicted 
leaning  on  his  arm  : 

'  Win  Je  in  his  side  doth  him  much  harm 
And  troubles  him  full  sore,  God  knows, 
Much  pain  he  hath  and  many  woes.' 

Underlying  all  signs  of  hypochondria  are  func- 
tional disorders,  less  frequently  organic  disease,  of 
anj'-  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract  from  the  stomach 
do\\'nward  or  of  the  larger  secretory  glands  in 
the  abdomen,  especially  the  liver  and  the  sexual 
organs,  or  a  combination  of  these  conditions.  Con- 
sequent on  deranged  chemical  processes  initiated  by 
the  abnormal  functioning  of  the  abdominal  organs 
and  the  alisorption  of  poisonous  products  thus 
elaborated  into  the  blood  system,  all  parts  of  the 
body  may  be  functionally  disturbed,  and  more  par- 
ticularly those  organs  and  tissues  which  are  predis- 
posed. There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  hypo- 
chondria is  induced  by  poisons  arising  from  the 
deranged  chemical  processes  above  mentioned 
(metabolic  origin);  but  recent  researches  suggest 
that  the  virus  in  the  blood  may  be  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  micro-organisms,  which  lind  a  footing  in 
the  disordered  walls  of  the  intestinal  tract ;  cases 
of  hypochondria  have  been  recorded  in  which  the 
mental  affection  has  disappeared  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  organisms  under  appropriate  treatment 
(microbic  origin). 

Sense  impressions  received  by  way  of  the  several 
intestinal  and  abdominal  organs  do  not  intrude  on 
the  mind  in  healthy  states  save  as  vague,  and 
not  clearly  distinguishable,  pleasurable  emotions. 
Where  disordered  or  diseased  functioning  occurs, 
the  afiective  or  emotional  elements  of  mind  are  of  a 
move  or  less  painful  nature.  Further,  where  there 
is  an  insane  or  neurotic  inheritance,  such  as  is  com- 
monly found  in  hypochondria,  varied  manifesta- 
tions of  this  malady  are  excited  by  worry,  shock, 
or  mental  stress  and  strain  of  any  kind. 

Hypochondria  is  more  prevalent  in  men  than  in 


women,  and  is  usually  met  with  in  middle  age  ;  it 
is  rarely  seen  in  persons  under  thirty.  It  is  pre- 
ceded, as  a  rule,  by  dyspeptic  and  anjemie  condi- 
tions, is  insidious  in  its  origin,  and  develops  slowlj-. 
The  attack  may  be  slight,  and  take  the  form  of 
mild  depression.  In  such  circumstances  it  does 
not  interfere  with  one's  occupation,  and  ends  in 
recovery  after  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  proper 
attention.  In  many  cases,  especially  where  there 
is  a  hereditary  taint,  the  disease  develops  and 
may  pass  the  limits  of  sanity.  Here  the  disturbed 
general  sensations  already  referred  to  force  them- 
selves on  the  attention,  gradually  arrest  it,  and 
occupy  the  whole  mental  domain.  The  att'ected 
person  becomes  fearful  and  anxious.  There  is 
marked  mental  inhibition  and  particularly  of  will 
power.  The  sensations  perceived  are  much  ex- 
aggerated ;  thus  excessively  painful  spots  are 
pointed  out,  shooting  pains  are  complained  of,  and 
loud  lamentations  are  made  of  loss  of  power  or 
want  of  sensation  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
The  trouble  grows  worse  until  the  hypochundriac 
thinks  of  nothing  but  his  many  ailments,  and 
believes  he  is  the  subject  of  some  frightful  hialady. 
He  seeks  relief  in  all  sorts  of  remedies,  and  consults 
all  kinds  of  jjersons  in  the  hope  of  finding  help. 
He  is  constantly  searching  his  excretions  for  signs 
of  serious  disease  ;  he  reads  medical  and  quack 
literature  in  order  to  diagnose  his  condition.  Any 
mild  disorder  he  has,  or  change  in  his  appearance, 
is  magnitiod  into  a  grave  malady  ;  spots  on  his  skin 
are  signs  of  syphilis  ;  vague  pains  and  throbbing 
in  the  head  tell  him  that  his  brain  is  dissolving  or 
breaking  up.  He  points  to  well  nourished  limbs 
and  says  tliey  are  wasted  or  dead.  He  believes  lie 
is  the  source  of  infectious  disease,  and  recotmts 
all  his  ailments  in  endless  variety.  The  sensations 
arising  from  the  disordered  or  diseased  organs  of 
the  body  are  falsely  interpreted,  and  are,  therefore, 
to  be  classed  as  illusions.  These  illusions  consti- 
tute prominent  symptoms  of  hypochondria,  and 
the  most  striking  examples  of  the  senous  efl'ects  of 
illusion  are  seen  in  this  connexion.  The  misinter- 
pretations thus  referred  to  pass  insensibly  into 
false  conceptions  and  judgments.  Hallucinations, 
i.e.  the  expeiience  of  sensations,  when  the  terminal 
sensory  organs  are  not  excited,  are  not  common. 
When  they  do  occur,  they  are  generally  auditory 
and  incidental  (see,  further,  art.  HALLUCINATION). 

A  lady  known  to  the  writer,  when  labourini;  under  hj-pochon- 
dria  :n  an  advanced  stag;e,  believed  that  an  egg,  which  she  had 
partaken  of,  had  developed  into  a  chicken.  She  heard  the  chirp 
ol  this  chicken  for  some  days  coming  from  the  region  of  the  epi- 
gastrium. As  the  chicken  grew  the  chirp  was  no  longer  heard, 
and  the  beliefs  changed  into  ideas  based  on  the  illusion  that  a 
fowl  was  located  somewhere  in  the  intestine,  and  tliat,  whenever 
food  was  taken,  this  bird  picked  it  up.  The  sensations  of  the  act 
of  picking  were  gr.iiihically  described.  The  gnawing  pains  of  an 
ulcer,  subsequently  discovered  in  this  patient,  accounted  for  the 
sensations  and  the  beliefs  experienced,  as  they  disappeared  with 
the  surgical  treatment  of  the  ulcer. 

The  mental  pain  felt  by  the  hypochondriac  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  He  may  look  the  picture 
of  grief  when  detailing  his  distresses,  but,  unlike 
the  true  melancholic,  he  can  for  the  moment  be 
aiverted  from  his  troubles  to  talk  rationally  and 
act  brightly.  Defective  will  power  and  loss  of 
memory  are  associated  with  hypochondria.  The 
memory  defect  is  due  to  the  concentration  of  the 
mind  on  the  bodily  troubles.  All  other  thoughts 
for  the  time  are  excluded,  and  so  the  experience  of 
recent  events  not  obtruding  oc  his  limited  mental 
outlook  is  lost. 

Hypochondria  is  not  easily  confused  with  other 
mental  affections.  Though  it  differs  in  degree  only 
from  true  melancholia,  which  is  more  concerned 
with  morbid  thoughts  than  morbid  sensations, 
there  are  obvious  diflerences :  the  hypochondriac 
is  restless,  always  seeking  for  sympathy  and  the 
ear  of  one  to  whom  he  mav  detail  his  sorrows ;  the 
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melancholic  generally  keeps  to  one  place  and  one 
attitude,  and  does  not  dwell  on  his  mental  state 
unless  under  pressure.  The  frequency  of  suicidal 
attempts,  which  are  generally  openly  made,  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  desire  of  the  hypochondriacal 
to  elicit  sympathy  and  not  from  any  impulse  to 
self-destruction,  though  it  has  to  be  noted  that 
in  a  few  cases  such  attempts  may  be  accidentally 
successful.  The  suicidal  attempts  of  the  melan- 
cholic are  generally  deliberate  and  secretive. 

The  condition  known  as  •i^sychasthenia'  has 
been  confounded  with  hypochondria.  In  this  dis- 
ease, there  are  irrepressible  thoughts,  fears,  and 
impulses,  and  an  absence  of  those  morbid  sensations 
which  are  the  central  theme  of  hypochondria. 
Hypochondriacal  symptoms  not  infrequently  arise 
in  tlie  course  of  many  forms  of  mental  disease  ; 
they  are  generally  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  due 
to  the  same  causes  as  are  at  the  basis  of  the  real 
affection. 

With  appropriate  treatment,  hypochondria  is 
eminently  recoverable.  The  main  lines  of  treat- 
ment are  rest,  alteratives,  tonics,  milk  and  farinace- 
ous foods,  and,  above  all,  cheerful  surroundings 
and  skilful  nursing. 

Literature. ^D.  Hack  Tuke,  art.  '  Hj-pochondria,'  in  Diet, 
of  Pysehol.  Medicine,  London,  1S92  ;  chapters  in  the  many 
works  on  Mental  Disease,  such  as  T.  Clouston's  Clinical  Lectures 
on  Mental  Diseases^,  do.  ISOO,  Hygiene  of  Mind,  do.  1906,  and 
Unsoundness  of  Mind,  do.  1911;  H.  J.  Berkley,  Mental 
Diseases,  do.  1900;  W.  H.  B.  Stoddart,  Mind  and  its  Dis- 
orders, do.  1908 ;  L.  C.  Bruce,  St^(dies  in  Clinical  Psychiatry, 
do.  1906 ;  A.  Church  and  F.  Peterson,  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases  s,  New  York,  1905  ;  Eugenic  Tanzi,  Mental  Diseases, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1909  ;  Ernesto  Lugaro,  Modern  Problems  in 
Psychiatry,  Eng.  tr.,  Manchester,  1909. 

Hamilton  Mark. 
HYPOCRISY. — Primitive  man  was  so  much  a 
member  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged  that 
he  was  unable  to  conceive  of  any  existence  apart 
from  it.  It  was  all-important  to  liim  that  there 
should  be  a  body  with  power  to  regulate  his  habits. 
"What  he  wanted  most  urgently  was  to  be  disci- 
plined, and  early  society  undertook  this  task  with 
a  will.  What  lie  got  was  a  comprehensive  rule 
binding  men  together,  making  their  conduct  in 
similar  matters  the  same,  moulding  them,  as  it 
were,  into  a  common  pattern.  The  rules  evolved 
covered  the  whole  field  of  life  as  completely  as  a 
modern  bureaucrat  could  desire.  There  was  no 
room  left  for  individuality,  for  conduct  in  eveiy 
respect  must  conform  to  the  common  type.  Primi- 
tive man,  too,  was  most  anxious  to  comply  per- 
fectly with  the  rules  laid  down  for  him  ;  he  was 
afraid  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods  incurred  by  any 
departure  from  them.  The  element  of  fear  bulked 
largely  among  the  motives  controlling  his  life. 
Like  ourselves,  from  this  point  of  view,  he  hated 
trouble,  and  chose— though  he  was  barely  conscious 
that  he  niaile  a  choice — the  line  of  least  resistance. 
In  tropical  Africa  the  country  is  covered  by  a  net- 
work of  narrow  footpaths,  made  by  the  natives. 
These  paths  seldom  run  straight,  and  their  iiexu- 
osities  witness  to  small  obstacles,  here  a  stone 
and  there  a  shrub,  which  the  feet  of  those  who 
tirst  marked  the  path  avoided.  To-day  one  may 
perceive  no  obstacle.  The  prairie  which  the  path 
crosses  may  be  smooth  and  open,  yet  every  travel- 
ler follows  the  windings,  because  it  is  less  trouble 
to  keep  one's  feet  in  the  path  already  marked  than 
it  is  to  take  a  more  direct  route  for  oneself.  Tlie 
latter  j^rocess  requires  thought  and  attention  ;  the 
former  does  not.  Primitive  man  instinctively  felt 
this,  and  discouraged  all  independence  of  judgment. 
He  w-as  most  desirous  of  creating  what  Bagehot 
called  '  a  cake  of  custom'  to  bind  all  his  actions 
into  a  whole  that  would  commend  itself  to  his 
community.  _  Consequently,  hypocrisy  was  an  idea 
outside  his  line  of  action,  for  he  wanted  to  con- 
form. 


This  intense  eagerness  to  conform  can  easily  be 
seen  in  such  arrested  civilizations  as  those  of  the 
East.  The  hardening  of  the  cake  of  custom  be- 
came too  much  for  India,  and  men  were  so  stereo- 
typed by  this  hardening  that  they  were  unable  to 
break  through  it.  There  is  a  tendency  in  de- 
scendants to  differ  from  their  progenitor,  but  the 
Indian  discouraged  variation  from  the  original 
type.  Among  successful  peoples  the  differers  dis- 
sembled at  first,  until  they  became  strong  enough 
to  soften  the  cake  of  custom,  though  they  pre- 
tended to  themselves  that  they  had  changed 
nothing. 

This  course,  however,  was  the  exception,  not  the 
rule  ;  for  the  propensity  of  man  to  imitate  what  is 
before  him  is  one  of  the  strongest  parts  of  his 
nature.  In  early  times  it  was  a  case  of  '  that 
which  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that 
which  hath  been  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done  : 
and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun '  (Ec  P). 
This  extreme  propensity  to  imitation  forms  one 
great  reason  of  the  amazing  sameness  which  every 
observer  notices  among  savage  nations.  No  bar- 
barian can  bear  to  see  one  of  his  nation  deviate 
from  the  old  barbarous  customs  and  usages  of  his 
ti'ibe.  AH  the  tribe  Avould  inevitably  expect  a 
punishment  from  the  gods  if  any  one  of  them  re- 
frained from  what  was  old  or  began  what  was 
new  (cf.,  further,  art.  Custom).  Comparative 
sociology  at  once  reveals  a  substantial  uniformity 
of  genesis.  The  habitual  existence  of  chieftain- 
ship, the  establishment  of  chiefly  authority  by 
war,  the  rise  everywhere  of  the  medicine-man  and 
the  priest — these  are  evident  in  all  early  organiza- 
tions. It  is  true  the  old  order  changes — leaving 
some  room  for  dissemblers — yielding  place  to  the 
new,  but  the  new  does  not  wliolly  consist  of  posi- 
tive additions  to  the  old  ;  much  of  it  is  merely  the 
old  very  slightly  modiiied,  very  slightly  displaced, 
and  very  superficially  re-eombined.  '  If  j'ou  want,' 
remarked  Swift,  '  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a 
sensible  man,  you  should  be  of  the  opinion  of  tlie 
person  with  whom  for  the  time  being  you  are 
conversing.'  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  all  primi- 
tive men  were  profoundly  sensible.  When  Lord 
Melbourne  declared  that  he  would  adhere  to  the 
Church  of  England  because  it  was  the  religion  of 
his  fathers,  he  was  acting  upon  one  of  the  most 
deeply  rooted  maxims  of  his  ancestors. 

Conduct  in  the  olden  days  was  never  individual- 
istic ;  it  was  always  corporative.  To  early  man 
all  his  acts  were  tribal,  for  all  tlie  acts  of  the  tribe 
involved  him  in  their  consequences.  Hypocrisy  to 
him  was  abhorrent,  for  he  could  not  bear  any 
divergence  from  the  observed  ritual.  When  the 
street  statues  of  Hermes  were  mutilated,  all  the 
Athenians  felt  afraid  ;  they  thought  that  they 
would  be  ruined  because  one  of  their  corporate 
body  had  mutilated  the  image  of  a  god.  The  mind 
of  the  citizen  had  been  so  permeated  by  the  ideas 
of  the  day  that  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  its 
mental  furniture.  His  brain,  not  merely  his 
actions,  was  so  cut  and  marked  as  to  conform  to 
the  orthodox  type.  His  habits,  his  superstitions, 
and  his  prejudices  were  absolutely  those  of  his 
fellow-tribesmen.  In  the  Fiji  Islands,  for  example, 
a  chief  was  one  day  going  over  a  mountain  path 
followed  by  many  of  his  people,  when  he  happened 
to  stumble  and  fall.  All  his  followers,  save  one, 
also  stumbled  and  fell.  Immediately  they  beat 
the  defaulter,  asking  him  whether  he  considered 
himself  better  than  the  chief. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Komans  possessed  the  seed 
of  adaptiveness,  and  were,  therefore,  able  to  free 
themselves  from  the  cake  of  custom.  This  freedom, 
however,  made  possible  the  existence  of  the  hypo- 
crite, and  JiLschylus  (Agam.  788  ff.)  analyzes  the 
traits  in  his  character  : 
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lIo\^o\  Se  PporCiv  rb  Soicflv  tlvai 

npOTtoviTi  SiKrfv  jrapaSan-es. 

TiO  Svavpayouyri  5'  eirio-T^faxf'" 

oiiSei'  <<^'  i^-ap  jrpoa'iicinTai-_ 
Kai  ^vy\aipoV(Tiv  ofiOiOirpeTTCt? 
oytAo(rTa  rrpo(7u)jra  Pia^Ofieyoi. 
OOT19  5'  aya66s  irpo/Jaroyi'ai/iwi', 
oiiK  eoTi  AaSf  ii-  o^ifiaTa  iJudto?, 
rd  fioKOurr*  «0<,Spoi'o?  <<  6ia»'oia? 
v5apct  aaiVcti' "^tAoTTjTi. 

The  7//rtc?  (ix.  312  f.)  siieiiks  even  more  yiliuiily  : 

€XGpo';  yap  fiot  Ktiro?  ofxCoz  'At£ao  Tn'ATjtjtr, 
05  \   crepoi'  fie*'  kcv^  f^t  tpptaCu^  aAAo  i<  «;i^. 

Witli  this  passage  may  be  compared  Od.  xviii. 
2S-2f.,  and  Theognis,  Elcg.  87.  So  far  has  the 
Greek  travelled  from  the  old  conception  that  Plato 
lays  down  in  the  Itepublic  (iii.  394)  that  our  guard- 
ians ought  not  to  be  imitators,  and  that  the 
productions  of  the  imitative  arts  are  bastard  and 
illegitimate  (x.  603  11",  Lawn,  xi.  915  f.). 

During  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  Roman  Ile- 
public  the  presence  of  superstition  and  scepticism 
IS  very  noticeable.  "With  the  unreality  of  Roman 
literature  was  combined  the  unreality  of  <.'diication. 
The  teacher  often  selected  questions  of  casuistry 
for  discussion  by  the  pupil.  Such  discussions  in- 
evitably developed  the  tendency  of  the  age  to 
afiectation  and  lack  of  reality.  To  this  Lucian 
and  Seneca,  Statins  and  Ve'lleius  bear  Avitness. 
In  the  pages  of  the  tirst  v.riter  we  meet  the  sham 
philosopher,  speaking  loudly  of  virtue  while  his 
cloak  covers  all  the  vices  of  dog  and  ape.  Cicero 
(de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  28.  70,  iii.  17.  43,  de  Div.  i.  3. 
6),  Seneca  (frag.  39),  Paniftius,  Polybius  (vi.  56), 
Quiutus  Sca^vola,  and  Varro  (Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei, 
vi.  4)  regarded  religion  as  the  device  of  statesmen 
to  control  the  masses  by  mystery  and  terror.  It 
had  become  impossible  for  the.se  men  to  believe  in 
the  old  faith,  yet  the  people  had  to  continue  to 
take  part  in  a  gross  materialistic  worship.  Accord- 
ing to  Gibbon,  all  religions  were  regarded  by  the 
people  as  equally  true,  by  the  philosopher  as 
equally  false,  and  by  the  statesman  as  equally  use- 
ful. Cicero  quotes  a  dictum  of  a  Pontifex  Maximus 
that  there  was  one  religion  of  the  poet,  another  of 
the  philosopher,  and  another  of  the  statesman. 

Stoicism  maintained  the  idea  of  a  '  double  truth ' 
— one  truth  for  the  intellectual  classes  and  one  for 
the  common  people,  the  climax  being  reached  in 
the  phrase,  '  It  is  expedient  for  the  state  to  be 
deceived  in  matters  of  religion '  {expcdit  igitiirfalli 
%7i  religione  civitatem).  Thinkers  in  the  community 
adopted  this  attitude  towards  religion  in  the  last 
cent.  B.C.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  they  were 
hypocrites,  but  the  outcome  of  their  thought  was 
hypocritical.  Sulla  used  religion  for  State  pur- 
poses, and  with  him  it  became  merely  another 
department  of  political  activity.  In  Cicero's  time 
old  women  had  ceased  to  tremble  at  t!ie  fables 
about  the  infernal  regions  {de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  2-5). 
Even  boys,  according  to  Juvenal,  disbelieved  in  the 
world  of  spirits  {Sat.  ii.  149-15-2).  Cicero  was  an 
augur,  yet  he  quotes  with  approval  Cato's  saying 
that  he  wondered  how  one  augur  could  meet 
another  without  laughing.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  people  still  retained  their  faith  in  the  old 
gods,  which  the  educated  had  lost.  The  latter,  in 
spite  of  their  disbelief,  attended  carefully  to  the 
details  of  ritual.  In  their  case  creed  and  practice 
were  utterly  divorced,  and  the  eflects  of  this 
divorce  on  tlie  moral  character  can  easily  be  imag- 
ined. In  commenting  upon  the  life  of  Seneca, 
Macaulay  remarks : 

'The  business  of  a  philosopher  was  to  declaim  in  praise  of 
poverty  ',vith  two  millions  sterling-  out  at  usury  ;  to  meditate 
epl^^ramraatic  conceits  about  the  evils  of  luxury,  in  p;ardens 
■R "hich  moved  the  envy  of  sovereigns  ;  to  rant  about  liberty, 
while  fawning:  on  the  insolent  and  pampered  freedmen  of  a 
tyrant ;  to  celebrate  the  divine  beauty  of  virtue  with  the  same 
pen  which  had  just  before  written  a  defence  of  the  murder  of  a 
mother  by  a  son'  (Kfsays,  pop.  ed.,  London,  1870,  p.  093). 


Just  as  many  a  sturdy  Ijeggar  in  the  ^Middle 
Ages  donned  the  cowl  of  a  begging  friar,  many  an 
idle  vagabond  and  i)rolligate  called  himself  a  Stoic, 
and  brought  discredit  upon  the  name.  (See  Taci- 
tus, Ann.  xvi.  32,  for  Egnatius,  a  hypocrite  of  this 
order  ;  A.  Grant,  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  Loudon,  1866, 
1.  281 ;  J.  ii.  Liglitfoot,  Ep.  to Philippians*,  London, 
lt>78,  p.  284,  note  5.) 

The  latter-day  philosophies  of  Greece  proved  to 
tile  Roman  tliat  the  foundations  of  ids  religion 
were  baseless,  yet  its  existence  was  indispensal>le 
for  tiie  preservation  of  tlio  State.  Tliis  confiict 
between  private  belief  and  public  conduct  can  be 
seen,  for  exami)le,  in  Ennins.  lie  wrote  treatises, 
emljodying  .advanced  sceptical  doctrines,  and  he 
also  wrote  patriotic  poems  in  wiiicii  tlie  whole  cycle 
■ol  Roman  gods  was  exhibited  and  most  reverently 
treated.  From  Augustine's  de  Civ.  Dei  (iv.  27)  we 
learn  tiiat  Quintus  Sca^vola  develops  the  '  double 
truth'  of  Ennius  into  tlie  familiar  triple  one — the 
n  iigion  of  poets,  of  philosopliers,  and  of  stat'jsmon. 
The  writing  of  Scievola  and  Varro  came  too  late, 
lor  Sulla's  control  of  religion  by  the  State  had 
killed  it. 

Contemporary  with  the  classical  possessors  of 
'  double  truth '  and  '  triple  truth '  were  the  Pharisees, 
the  people  often  taken  as  typical  hj-pocrites.  Their 
hypocrisy  was  a  consequence  of  their  past  histoiy, 
for,  in  tiie  catastrojihe  of  the  Exile,  Ezra  perceived 
t!ie  danger  of  associating  witli  the  neighljouring 
peoples.  Tiie  policy  of  splendid  isolation  was  that 
best  fitted  to  save  Israel :  it  must  '  observe  to  do 
all  that  is  written  in  this  book  of  the  Torah,'  that 
is,  what  is  contained  in  the  live  books  of  Mo.-;es. 
Tlie  importance  of  the  Torah  forms  the  central 
point  in  the  outstanding  reformation  of  Ezra. 
Henceforward  the  Jew  felt,  as  he  had  never  felt 
before,  that  he  had  a  guide  laying  down  a  detailed 
code  of  conduct ;  it  was  an  honest  attempt  to  guard 
the  religious  life  of  the  family  from  the  corruption 
of  intercourse  with  strangers.  Tlie  strict  Jew 
became  the  Phari-iee,  'the  separate  one.'  As  his 
strictness  inci'eased,  he  explored  tlie  Torah  more 
thoroughly,  and  came  to  see  tliat  by  analogy  its 
precepts  applied  to  cases  not  originally  contem- 
jdated.  The  Scribes,  the  Sophenm,  interpreted 
the  Divine  teaching  so  widely  that  many  traditions 
came  into  being  ;  the  Rcsponsn  Prudcntium,  the 
'  answers  of  the  learned  in  law,'  furnishes  a  parallel 
case  from  Roman  law.  The  ><op]t,erlm  worked  out 
rules  applying  to  particular  cases,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Jesuits.  Tlieir  system  inculcated 
deliberation  in  judgment,  which  is  the  key  to  the 
casuistry  of  the  Talmud.  Moreover,  the  Scribe 
and  the  Jesuit  equally  urged  that  this  deliberation 
proceeded  from  the  (iesire  to  do  justice  to  every 
possible  aspect  of  the  question  at  issue. 

Under  the  princes  of  the  Maccabaian  house  there 
was  a  steady  tendency  towards  a  stricter  enforce- 
ment of  the  Torah.  The  Pharisees  (Pg;-u^A^;» , 
'separated')  frowned  upon  the  worldliness  of  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  and  formed  themselves  into 
distinct  societies  j pledged  to  observe  certain  rules 
in  the  matter  of  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  accord- 
ing as  the  Torah  or  traditions  derived  from  it 
allowed  or  forbade  these  points.  The  rules  of  riglit 
conduct,  the  Halakhah,  increased  so  much  in  scope 
that  they  practically  covered  all  the  actions  of  a 
man's  life.  It  is  plain  that  the  HalakhOth  imposed 
upon  the  many  what  only  the  few  could  obey,  and 
the  result  wVs  hypocrisy,  and  formalism  became 
prevalent.  The  tithing  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin 
was  performed,  while  "the  motive  of  these  actions 
was  not  sufficientlv  scrutinized.  Jesus,  then,  waa 
obliged  to  speak  plainly  in  the  long  speech  con- 
tained in  Mt  28,  when  He  said  :  '  Woe  unto  you, 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  ! '  In  their  case 
the  letter  had  killed  the  spirit.     They  had  played 
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a  noble  part  in  Jewish  life,  but  their  hypocrisy  (cf. 
tlie  sev^en  classes  of  Pharisees,  of  whom  five  are 
hypocritical  or  foolish,  Sotah  22b)  had  destroyed 
their  usefulness.  They  had  been  truly  patriotic, 
truly  scrupulous,  but  their  social  ritual  forced 
tiiem  to  l)ecome  unscrupulous.  It  is  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  best  which  makes  the  worst,  and  the 
sincere  observer  of  the  Torah  in  the  days  of  Ezra 
left  for  his  successors  in  the  days  of  Christ  the 
most  insincere  of  men. 

Most  men  want  their  lives  regulated  for  them, 
and  what  the  Sdphvrim  had  done  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  the  Christian  Church  iindertook  to  cany 
on.  Cases  of  conscience  had  rules  formulated  for 
them,  and  in  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas  we 
find  an  elaborate  code  of  morality.  In  the  Summa 
Theologica,  ii.  2,  the  question  of  hypocrisy  receives 
careful  treatment. 

Qu.  cxi.  art.  i.  asks,  'Is  all  simulation  sinful?'  Simulation, 
we  learn,  is  properly  a  lie  enacted  in  certain  signs,  consistinff  of 
outward  actions ;  and  it  malies  no  difference  wliether  one  lies 
in  word  or  in  action.  Hence,  as  all  lying  is  sinful,  so  also  is  all 
dissimulation.  As  one  lies  in  word  when  he  signifies  that  which 
is  not,  but  not  when  he  is  silent  over  what  is — which  is  some- 
times lawful ;  so  it  is  simulation  when  by  outward  signs,  consist- 
ing of  action  or  things,  any  one  signifies  that  which  is  not,  but 
not  when  one  omits  to  signify  that  which  is ;  hence  without 
any  simulation  a  person  may  conceal  his  own  sin. 

Art.  ii.  :  '  Is  hypocrisy  the  same  as  dissimulation?'  Augustine 
aays :  '  Aa  actors  {hjjpocritce,  iiiroKpiTat)  pretend  to  other 
characters  than  their  own,  and  act  the  part  of  that  which  they 
are  not ;  so  in  the  churches  and  in  all  human  life,  whoever 
wishes  to  seem  what  he  is  not,  is  a  hypocrite  or  actor  ;  for  he 
pretends  to  be  just  without  rendering  himself  such.'  So,  then, 
hypocrisy  is  simulation,  not,  however,  any  and  every  simulation, 
but  only  that  by  which  a  person  pretends  to  a  character  not 
his  own,  as  when  a  sinner  pretends  to  the  character  of  a  just 
'  man.  The  habHi  or  garment  of  holiness,  religious  or  clerical, 
signifies  a  state  wherein  one  is  bound  to  works  of  perfection. 
And,  therefore,  when  one  tixkes  the  holy  habit  intending  to 
betake  himself  to  a  state  of  perfection,  if  afterwards  he  fails  by 
weakness,  he  is  not  a  pretender  or  hypocrite,  because  he  is  not 
bound  to  declare  his  sin  by  laying  the  holy  habit  aside.  But  if 
he  were  to  take  the  holy  habit  in  order  to  figure  as  a  just  man, 
he  would  be  a  hypocrite  and  pretender. 

Art.  iv.  :  'Is  hypocrisy  a  mortal  sin?'  There  are  two  things 
in  hypocrisj',  the  want  of  holiness  and  the  state  of  possessing 
it.  If,  therefore,  by  a  hypocrite  we  are  to  understand  one 
whose  intention  is  carried  to  both  these  points,  so  that  he  cares 
not  to  have  holiness  but  only  to  appear  holy — as  the  word  is 
usually  taken  in  Holy  Scripture — in  that  understanding  it  is 
clearly  a  mortal  sin  ;  for  no  one  is  totally  deprived  of  holiness 
otherwise  than  by  mortal  sin.  But  if  by  a  hypocrite  is  meant 
one  who  intends  to  counterfeit  the  holiness  which  mortal  sin 
makes  him  fall  short  of,  then  though  he  is  in  mortal  sin,  still 
the  mere  prudence  on  his  part  is  not  always  a  mortal  sin,  but 
is  sometimes  only  venial.  To  tell  when  it  is  venial  and  when 
mortal,  we  must  observe  the  end  in  view.  If  that  end  he 
inconsistent  with  the  love  of  God  and  of  one's  neighbour,  it  will 
be  a  mortal  sin,  as  when  one  pretends  to  holiness  in  order  to 
dissemble  false  doctrine,  or  to  gain  some  ecclesiastical  dignity 
of  which  he  is  unworthy,  or  any  other  temporal  goods,  placing 
his  last  end  in  them.  But  if  the  end  intended  be  not  inconsistent 
with  chority,  it  will  be  a  venial  sin,  as  when  one  finds  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  in  the  mere  assumption  of  a  character  that  does 
not  belong  to  him  :  of  such  a  one  it  is  said  that '  there  is  more 
vanity  than  malice  in  him.' 

This  analysis  is  noteworthy  because  it  is  the 
presentation  that  dominated  mediieval  life,  and  in 
the  Summa  Theologica  Latin  Christianity  received 
a  definitive  form,  covering  all  the  transactions  of 
life.  The  separation  between  law  and  custom, 
thought  and  action,  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all 
forms  of  hypocrisy,  and  literature  bears  witness  to 
this  divorce  of  creed  and  life. 

The  poem  Piers  the  Plowman,  exposes  the  corruption  of  the 
times,  while  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  does  not  overlook  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  In  The  Scourge  of  Villanie,  Jiarston 
analyzes  the  most  offensive  forms  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
sensualist.  The  Reformers  devote  much  attention  to  this 
particular  vice.  Bradford  describes  a  h.vpocritical  profession 
of  the  Gospel  {Sermons,  Cambridge,  1S48,  p.  436  f.).  Ridley 
shows  that  hypocrisy  is  a  double  evil  (Works,  do.  1841,  p.  60). 
Becon  points  out  its  prevalence  {Early  Writings,  do.  1843,  p. 
40),  analyzes  it  {Prayers,  do.  1844,  p.  610 ;  cf.  Bullinger,  Decades, 
V.  [do.  1852]  11  f.),  exposes  the  dislike  of  God's  word  {Catechism, 
do.  1844,  p.  468),  the  li:il)ility  to  fall  away  in  time  of  persecution 
{Prayers,  263),  and  the  vainglory  of  its  prayer  {Early  Writings, 
130).  Bullinger  compares  hypocrites  to  chaff  and  rotten 
members  {Decades,  v.  12-13).  Latimer  emphasizes  the  difficulty 
in  knowing  them  {Remains,  Cambridge,  1845,  p.  62),  dwells  on 
their  salutation  and  conduct  {Sermons,  do.  1S44,  p.  289)  and 
their  desire  to  sell  their  works,  their  'opera  supererogationis' 


{ib.  482  ;  Remains,  200).  John  Woolton  notes  their  observance  of 
rites  and  ceremonies  (r/ic  Christian  Manual,  Cambridge,  1851, 
p.  45).  William  Tindale  observes  that  they  extol  their  own 
works  above  the  law  of  God  (Expositions,  do.  1849,  p.  127), 
notes  their  alms,  prayers,  and  fastings  (ib.  78),  their  desire  to  be 
praised  of  men  (Doctrinal  Treatises,  do.  1848,  p.  73),  their 
outward  abstention  from  sin  (ib.  80),  their  impurity  in  heart 
(Expositions,  26,  Doctrinal  Treatises,  496),  their  faith  (Exposi- 
tions, 11,  130),  their  judgment  of  others  (ib.  112),  that  they  have 
the  world  on  their  side  (Doctrinal  Treatises,  133),  that  they 
must  be  rebuked  (Expositions,  44),  and  their  wisdom  must  be 
turned  to  foolishness  (Doctrinal  Treatises,  134). 

A  perusal  of  the  works  of  the  Reformers  proves 
how  conscious  they  were  of  the  relaxation  of  moral 
discipline  in  the  16th  century.  Moreover,  when 
persecution  overawes,  it  transforms  a  man  into  a 
hypocrite.  The  weak  bent  to  the  intolerant  policy 
of  the  time  by  the  use  of  the  weapons  of  intrigue 
and  falsehood,  and  both  then  and  ever  since  escape 
has  frequently  been  sought  from  censure — whether 
ecclesiastical  or  social — by  a  feigned  compliance 
which  is  the  mark  of  hypocrisy. 
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Robert  H.  Murray. 

HYSTERIA.— Hysteria  {vcrr^pa,  '  the  womb ') 
is  a  psychical,  or  at  any  rate  a  functional,  nervous 
disease,  which  is  so  much  more  frequent  in  women 
that  its  consideration  as  regards  the  male  sex  may 
for  the  present  be  omitted.  The  chief  clinical 
feature  of  the  disease,  which,  however,  is  not 
manifested  by  the  majority  of  the  subjects  of  the 
affection,  is  the  hysterical  lit ;  the  other  symptoms 
are  either  preliminary  or  subsequent  to  the  fit,  or 
they  occur  as  isolated  symptoms  with  a  tendency 
to  culminate  in  the  fit.  The  fit  may  succeed  a 
period  of  great  excitement,  or  it  may  come  on 
spontaneously,  but  it  never  occurs  suddenly,  as  is 
the  case  in  epilepsy  ;  and  it  usually  takes  place 
when  other  people  are  present.  Consciousness  is 
never  entirely  lost,  as  may  be  ascertained  by 
touching  the  conjunctivje,  when  a  protective  spasm 
of  the  eyelids  will  at  once  occur.  The  eyeballs  are 
always  turned  up,  so  that  the  pupils  are  concealed 
under  the  upper  eyelids.  The  hands  are  clenched, 
and  the  thumbs  inverted.  There  is  usually  clonic 
spasm  of  the  muscles,  and  the  patient  struggles 
and  throws  herself  about.  She  may  moan  or  cry 
and  breathe  stertorously,  but  there  is  no  biting  of 
the  tongue  or  bloody  froth  about  the  mouth,  as  in 
the  epileptic  fit.  The  paroxysm  generally  termin- 
ates with  crying,  laughing,  sighing,  or  yawning, 
and  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  exhaustion.  Various 
mental,  motor,  and  sensory  symptoms  api)ear  in 
hysterical  subjects,  subsequent  to  the  fit,  associated 
with  it,  or  independent  of  it. 

I.  Mental  symptoms. — The  subjects  of  hysteria 
are  neuropathic,  and  a  hereditary  tendency  to 
insanity  or  the  neuroses  is  usually  present  in 
their  family  history.  They  manifest  prominently 
those  symptoms  of  instability  which  are  described 
by  modern  Avriters  as  mental  degeneracy.  Chief 
among  these  are  a  want  of  intellectual  vigour, 
excitability,  ostentation,  vanity,  deficient  self- 
reliance,  and  a  craving  for  sympathy  and  notoriety. 
The  subjects  are  extremely  susceptible  to  sugges- 
tion by  stronger  wills  than  their  own,  and  exhibit 
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a  feeble  resistance  to  various  instinctive  promptings 
or  temptations  to  wliicli  they  may  be  subjected. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  by  no  means  delicient 
in  intel]i,t,'ence,  and  the  inj^^enuity  they  disi)hij'  in 
attractinj,'  attention  to  their  supposed  mahidirs,  or 
in  simuhitingdi.seases,  is  often  piienomenah  Uiion 
such  a  psychical  basis  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
diseased  mental  symptoms  may  assume  many  and 
diverse  forms.  Some  of  the  patients  are  depressed 
and  moody  ;  others  gay,  excited,  ami  reckless  in 
their  conduct.  Many  of  them  are  restless,  irritable, 
impatient,  and  diflicult  to  manage  or  to  live  witli. 
The  morbid  ambition  of  others  leads  them  to  such 
means  of  attaining  notoriety  as  prolonged  fasting, 
the  invention  of  improbable  tales  of  assault  upon 
themselves — usually  of  an  indecent  nature — or  the 
simulation  of  various  forms  of  obscure  diseases,  of 
which  paralysis  of  motion  is  the  principal. 

2.  Motor  symptoms. — It  is  a  mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  tliat  true  hysterical  paralysis  is  a  simu- 
lated allection.  This  paralysis  is  distinguished 
from  ordinary  organic  forms  in  so  far  as  sensation 
in  the  paralyzed  limb  is  never  abolished,  and  the 
nutrition  of  the  atlected  part  is  not  impaired.  In 
hysterical  hemiplegia  the  face  and  tongue  are 
rarely  implicated,  while  in  hysterical  paraplegia 
the  two  lower  limbs  are  usually  unequally  para- 
lyzed. 

3.  Sensory  symptoms. — The  principal  sensory 
disturbance  is  a  condition  of  hypenesthesia,  or 
over-sensitiveness,  whicli  involves  both  the  special 
senses  and  the  general  sensibility  of  the  patient. 
Slight  sounds,  bright  lights,  or  a  small  degree  of 
cutaneous  pressure  produce  undue  and  exaggerated 
effects  upon  the  nervous  system.  Neuralgic  pains 
in  various  parts  of  the  body  are  often  complained 
of.  One  of  the  most  common  symptoms  is  the 
globus  hystericus,  described  as  a  choking  feeling  or 
a  constriction  in  the  throat  or  chest,  as  if  a  ball 
were  passing  up  or  down  the  cavity.  Anaesthesia 
of  dili'erent  parts  of  the  body,  sometimes  involving 
one  whole  side,  is  not  an  unusual  symptom  in 
advanced  cases.  The  patient  may  be  unaware  of 
the  presence  of  the  symptom,  and  the  anaesthesia 
may  be  either  complete  or  partial.  Generally 
speaking,  in  hemianesthesia  the  condition  is  per- 
manent, but  fluctuates  in  degree  from  time  to 
time.  Charcot  attached  great  importance  to 
tenderness  of  the  ovary,  usually  the  left,  in 
hysteria.  The  ovarian  hypenvsthesia  is  indicated 
by  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  corre- 
sponding in  site  to  the  position  of  the  affected 
ovary.  This  pain  may  be  so  extremely  acute  that 
the  slightest  touch  on  the  part  is  dreaded,  while  in 
other  patients  firm  pressure  is  required  to  elicit  it. 
Firm  pressure  has  usually  a  decisive  effect  in 
checking  the  advent  of  the  hysterical  lit.  In  other 
cases  it  tends  to  bring  out  certain  sensations  which 
are  known  as  the  aura  hysterica,  prominent  among 
which  is  the  globus  hj/sfericus  already  referred  to. 
The  hypertesthetic  ovary  is  usually  upon  the  same 
side  of  the  body  as  is  affected  by  the  various 
sensory  and  motor  disturbances  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  three  pheno- 
mena which  are  associated  with  hysteria.  These 
are :  (1)  catalepsy,  (2)  trance,  and  (3)  ecstasy. 
These  three  phenomena  are  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  one  another  that  the  one  may  merge 
into  the  other  in  the  same  suljject.  In  catalepsy 
there  is  a  condition  of  stupor,  accompanied  or  not 
with  loss  of  consciousness,  and  followed  or  not  by 
a  recollection  of  what  took  place  dixring  the  con- 
dition. The  will  to  move  is  in  abeyance,  and  the 
muscles  are  rigid.  AY  hen  a  1  imb  is  moved  passively 
by  an  observer,  it  remains  in  any  position  in  which 
it  may  be  placed.  In  the  state  of  trance  the 
patient  lies  as  if  dead — some  persons  have  even 
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been  'laid  out'  as  dead  in  this  state;  the  skin 
assumes  a  deathly  paleness  ;  and  the  functions  of 
respiration  and  circulation  are  so  attenuated  as  to 
be  alnKwt  imperceptible.  In  the  ecstatic  state  the 
jiatient  becomes  so  vividly  hallucinated  that  com- 
plete scenes  which  siie  is  alile  to  describe  lluentiy 
pass  in  sequence  before  the  mental  vision.  Tiie 
nature  of  the  '  visions '  changes  according  as  the 
mental  conilition  of  the  patient  varies  emotion- 
ally from  grave  to  gay.  The  ecstatic  state  is 
accompanied  by  posturing  and  gesturing  of  an 
exaggerated  character,  which  not  infrequently 
terminate  in  dancing  movements  such  jui  are  prac- 
tised by  certain  religious  communities. 

5.  Estimated  by  its  universal  dillusion  over  the 
world  and  by  the  frequent  references  to  it  in  the 
writings  of  travellers,  lay  and  medical,  hysteria 
must  be  the  most  common  of  all  the  neuroses.  In 
the  very  oldest  Ijrahmanical  writings,  which  pre- 
cede the  Christian  era  by  thousands  of  years, 
mention  is  Tuade  of  it  among  the  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  (J.  Jolly,  Medicin  [GIAF  iii.  10 
(1901)],  p.  119).  The  origin  of  the  word,  derived 
from  the  writings  of  the  Creek  physicians,  is  also 
very  ancient.  Coming  down  to  comparatively 
modern  times,  we  find  it  constantly  referred  to  in 
the  Avritings  of  travellers.  Judging  from  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  these  references,  wo  can 
form  the  opinion  that  'one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
the  malady  is  the  group  of  countries  in  the  Arctic 
latitudes  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  including 
Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  Lapland,  and  the  parts 
of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  in  the  cxtrenje 
north.  From  the  last  of  these  we  have  information 
of  the  truly  endemic  prevalence  of  hysteria  among 
the  women  of  the  Samojeds  .  .  .  andof  the  Jakutes 
and  other  Siberian  tribes,  as  well  as  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Kamschatka  .  .  .  thus  hysteria  is 
unusually  common  among  the  women  of  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  and  among  those  of  Viatka,  Simbrisk, 
Samara  and  the  Kirghiz  Steppes '  ( A.  Hirsch,  Gcorf. 
and  Hist.  PntlLvl.,  Kng.  tr.,  London,  18S3-S6,  iii. 
519).  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula a  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  disea.se,  known 
as  latah,  is  very  common,  of  which  an  excellent 
description  has  been  given  by  Ellis  (Journ.  0/ 
Mental  Science,  1S97,  p.  32). 

6.  When  we  turn  from  endemic  to  epidemic  hys- 
teria, a  wide  and  difficult  held  of  inquiry  presents  it- 
self. As  hysteria  is  a  hereditary  disease,  it  must  be 
latent  in  otherwise  apparently  normal  populations 
to  an  enormous  extent.  This  latent  potentiality 
may  suddenly  become  active,  under  the  influence 
of  any  powerful  excitant,  moral  or  spiritual,  acting 
on  a  people.  It  is  generally  believed  that  these 
powerful  emotional  excitants  sharply  delimit  the 
neuropathic  from  the  normal  elements  in  a  popula- 
tion. The  history  of  religious  hysterical  epidemics 
is  inextricably  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  and  can  be 
traced,  through  the  records  of  the  Asiatics  and 
other  Eastern  races,  down  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Mad  Mullahs  of  our  own  day.  In  Europe,  during 
the  Christian  era,  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
it  was  the  'dancing  mania' of  the  Middle  Ages. 
An  account  of  it  given  by  Kaynald,  as  it  was 
witnessed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1374,  is  as  follows  : 

'  They  formed  circles  hand  in  hand,  and  appearing  to  have 
lost  all  control  over  their  senses,  continued  dancing',  refjardlesa 
of  the  bystanders,  for  hours  together,  until  at  knjfth  they  fell 
to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  .  .  .  While  dancing  they 
neither  saw  nor  heard,  being  insensiole  to  external  impressions 
through  the  senses,  but  were  haunted  by  visions,  their  fancies 
conjuringupspirits  whose  names  they  shrieked  out.  .  .  .Where 
the  disease  was  completely  developed,  the  attack  commenced 
with  epileptic  convulsions.  .  .  .  They  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and 
sudilenly  springing  up  began  their  dance  amidst  strange  contor- 
tions '  (([uoted  from  J.  F.  C.  Hecker,  Epidemiol  0/  the  Middle 
Ages,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1844,  p.  87). 

Those  interested  in  this  peculiar  form  of  psycho- 
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pathology  will  lind  a  very  full  description  of  it  in 
J.  F.  C.  Hecker's  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
That  such  epidemics  are  not  necessarily  associated 
with  religious  fervour  alone  is  seen  from  the  similar 
outbreaks  of  hysterical  excitement  which  occurred 
in  Paris  during  the  Revolution  and  after  the  close 
of  the  Franco-German  war.  In  Madagascar,  in  the 
year  1864,  an  epidemic  of  hysteria  occurred  among 
girls  and  young  married  women  between  fifteen 
and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  occasion  of  the 
outbreak,  which  began  at  one  point  and  spread 
gradually  over  almost  the  whole  island,  was  the 
profound  sensation  caused  among  tiie  people  by 
the  violent  death  of  the  king,  and  the  consequent 
changes  in  the  form  of  religion  and  laws.  Tiic 
morbid  phenomena  were  almost  identical  witli 
those  of  the  dancing  mania  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(Hirsch,  loc.  cit.  p.  529).  See  also  art.  Degenera- 
tion. 

From  the   above  facts  and  many   others  that 


might  be  cited,  it  appears  probable  that  in  every 
population  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  hysteria ; 
that  it  varies  in  amount  in  diilerent  communities 
or  races  ;  and  that  in  predi^iiosed  imlividuals  the 
disease  varies  in  intensity — from  those  subjects 
who  without  known  cause  present  the  jironounced 
clinical  symptoms  of  convulsion,  hallucination, 
mental  aberration,  or  disea,se-mimicry,  up  to  those 
who  only  under  extreme  excitement  manifest 
perversions  of  feeling  and  conduct  of  a  pathological 
nature. 

LiTKiiATURB. — In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the 
article,  and  the  standard  works  on  Jledicine  and  Patholofjy,  see 
P.  Sollier,  Genise  et  nature  de  I'lujMerie,  Paris,  1807  ;  P.  Janet, 
^lat  mental  des  hystdriqiies,  do.  lS'j:i,  and  Les  NAoroses,  1S98  ; 
R.  Lee,  Treatise  on  Hysteria,  London,  1871 ;  Legrand  du 
SauUe,  Les  Hystiriques'^,  Paris,  1S91 ;  A.  Moll,  Das  n-ervose 
Weib",  Berlin,  1898;  A.  T.  Schofield,  Functional  Nerve 
Diseases,  London,  lOtiS  ;  F.  C.  Skey,  Uysteria,  do.  1807  ;  P. 
Mantegazza,  Estasi  uinane,  Milan,  1887. 

John  Macpherson. 


IBADIS.  —  The  Ibadis  were  a  Muslim  sect,  a 
branch  of  the  Khawarij  {q.v.).  They  were  called 
after 'Abdallah  b.  Ibad,  who  figures  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Tabari  (ii.  517)  in  the  year  65,  as  separating 
himself  from  the  Kiiarijite  leader,  Nafi'  b.  Al-Azraq 
(founder  of  the  Azariqah),  and  taking  a  more  lenient 
view  of  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  the  unor- 
thodox than  Nati',  but  less  lenient  than  that  of 
'Abdallah  b.  Saflar,  founder  of  the  Sufriyya.  The 
chronicles  otherwise  say  little  about  him,  and  in- 
deed confuse  him  with  other  personages  ;  but,  in  an 
Ibadite  treatise  excerpted  by  E.  Sachau  (Mittheil. 
des  Seminars  fiir  orient.  Sprachen,  ii.  [Berlin,  1899] 
47-83),  two  letters  purporting  to  have  been  written 
bj'  him  to  the  Umayyad  Khalif 'Abd  al-Malik  are 
preserved,  and  his  birth  and  death  are  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  reigns  of  Mu" awiya  (A.D.  661-680) 
and  'Abd  al-Malik  (685-705)  respectively.  These 
letters  are  homiletic  in  character,  and  contain  little 
that  is  definite  respecting  the  special  doctrines  of 
Ibn  Ibad,  though  insisting  on  the  political  pro- 
gramme of  the  Kharijites,  who  were  responsible 
for  the  assassination  of  Othraan,  and  afterwards 
for  that  of "  Ali.  There  is  probably  little  reason  for 
supposing  them  to  be  genuine,  and  analogous  for- 
geries are  common.  Ibn  Ibad  appears  to  have 
devised  a  new  interpretation  for  the  word  hi  fir, 
'denier,' which  ordinarily  means 'unbeliever,' but 
may  also  signify  '  ungrateful ' ;  according  to  him, 
a  Muslim  who  committed  a  capital  olience  migiit 
be  described  as  a  kdfir  in  the  latter  sense  ;  and  the 
consequence  to  be  deduced  was  that  the  goods  of 
Muslims  might  not  be  a])propriated  as  spoil,  though 
their  lives  might  be  taken.  This  doctrine,  which 
is  sketched  by  Tabari  {loc.  cit.),  is  afterwards  said 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  Ibadis  by  writers  on 
sects  ("Abd  al-Qahir  [f  A.H.  429],  in  al-Farq  bain 
al-Firnq,  Cairo,  1910,  p.  82;  'Abd  al-Qadir  al- 
Jilani  [t  A.H.  561],  in  al-Ghunyah,  Cairo,  r288  A.H., 
i.  76.  19). 

By  the  end  of  the  Umayyad  period  the  views  of 
Ibn  Ibad  appear  to  have  found  numerous  adherents, 
since  the  Ibadi  'Abdallali  b.  Yahya,  wiio  headed 
an  insurrection  in  A.H.  130,  found  support  in 
Basra,  IJadramaut,  and  Yemen.  A  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  revolt  is  given  in  the  Ar/hCnu  {l^t  ed., 
Bulaq,  1285,  xx.  97-114)  ;  and  perhaps  tlie  most 
authentic  documents  which  we  possess  about  tlie 
tenets  of  the  sect  are  tlie  sermons  which  in  tliat 


narrative  are  ascribed  to  the  heads  of  the  rebellion, 
which  was  shortly  crushed  by  the  Umayyad  forces, 
after  the  Ibadis  had  enjoyed  brief  supremacy  in 
both  Mecca  and  Medina.  Early  in  the  Abbasid 
period  they  gained  ground  in  Africa,  where  in  A.D. 
758  they  founded  Sijilmasa,  and  held  Qairawan 
from  758-762.  They  became  prominent  again  be- 
tween A.D.  942  and  947,  but  were  defeated  by  the 
Fatimids,  and  the  survivors  took  refuge  in  Jebel 
Nefusa,  Avhere  tiiey  were  to  be  found  in  tlie  time  of 
Ibn  Hauqal  (f  A.H.  366),  and  where  the  community 
still  survives.  From  Africa  they  spread  to  Spain, 
where  in  the  time  of  the  author  last  quoted  they 
were  represented  in  Castille,  and  an  author  of  the 
5th  cent.  A.li.  (Ibn  IJazm)  speaks  of  the  Ibadis  in 
that  country  rejecting  meat  slaughtered  by  Jews 
or  Christians.  In  the  somewhat  earlier  treatise 
by  'Abd  al-Qahir  they  are  divided  into  four  sub- 
sects,  called  Hafsiyyah,  I.Ifirithiyya,  Yazidiyya, 
and  '  Believers  in  pious  acts  not  done  for  (jcJd's 
sake ' ;  they  diflered  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  but 
all  agreed  on  the  inter})retation  of  the  word  kafir 
given  above,  with  the  consequences  deduced. 

From  an  early  time  they  appear  to  have  been 
dominant  in  Oman,  where  their  religion  is  still 
oificial.  There  they  were  found  by  Ujii  Batuta  in 
the  14th  cent.  ;  he  observes  that  at  midday  on 
Friday  tliey  have  a  prayer  of  four  inclinations, 
and  something  like  a  khutba  ('sermon').  They 
ask  God's  favour  for  the  first  two  khalifs,  but  say 
nothing  of  the  third  or  fourth,  and  indeed  speak  of 
the  last  as  '  the  man,'  whereas  they  call  the  assassin 
at  whose  hand  he  fell  '  the  faithful  servant '  (ed. 
and  tr.  Defremery  and  Sanguinetti,  Paris,  1853-59, 
ii.  228).  J.  R.  Wellsted  (jfrnsvtf^s  in  Arabia,  Lon- 
don, 1838,  i.  832)  claims  to  be,  after  Sale,  tlie  first 
European  to  give  any  account  of  their  tenets;  he 
appears  to  have  employed  an  account  drawn  up 
by  a  contemporary  dervish,  which  he  imperfectly 
understood  ;  the  statement  that  the  Ibadis  deny 
that  the  Deity  will  be  seen  in  the  next  world  (as  the 
Sunnis  think)  is,  however,  confirmed  by  Sachau's 
treatise.  The  account  of  W.  G.  Palgrave  (Travels, 
London,  1865,  ii.  366)  is  even  less  accurate  than 
Wellsted's.  Other  places,  besides  Jebel  Nefusa, 
where  Ibadi  communities  continue  to  exist  are  the 
island  Jerba,  and  the  Cercle  Laghoiiat  in  Algeria, 
where  the  M'zab  profess  this  doctrine.  L.  Rinn 
{Marabouts  ct  Khouan,  Algiers,  1884.  )>.  143)  states 
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that  this  settlement  dates  from  about  A.  H.  400,  and 
that  those  who  started  it  had  originally  dwelt  south 
of  Vargla  at  Kerima,  SedraLa,  and  Jchel  I  had. 
These  Algerian  Ihadis,  who  in  1884  nunibered 
about  49,000,  are,  accordin;.-;  to  this  autlinr,  more 
like  <an  ascetic  .sect  than  a  iiolitioal  coiiimuMity. 
lie  speaks  very  highly  of  their  houfstj',  morality, 
and  devoutness.  Their  organization  resembles  in 
many  respects  that  of  the  Sufi  confraternities. 
The  most  accurate  account  hitherto  published  in 
Arabic  is  that  excerpted,  as  statetf  above,  by 
Sachau  from  a  treatise  called  lOishf  al-Ghummah, 
which  is  onl}'  one  specimen  of  a  large  Ibadi  litera- 
ture, little  known  in  Europe.  The  trcitisc  is  evi- 
dently late,  and  appears  to  be  moilolled  on  the 
manuals  in  use  among  the  larger  ^luslim  com- 
munities ;  and  the  did'ereuces  between  the  Ibiidi 
doctrine  and  the  Sunni  do  not  apj)ear  to  be  very 
numerous ;  moreover,  the  author,  in  his  polemic 
against  the  Sunni  doctors,  seriously  misrepresents 
them.  Like  the  Sunnis,  the  Ibadis  believe  in  pre- 
destination ;  they  define  '  faith '  as  '  word  and  deed,' 
and  declare  that  repentance  is  only  for  uninten- 
tional offences.  The  bulk  of  their  polemic  is  di- 
rected against  views  which  are  associated  with  the 
Shi' ah,  the  Murjis,  and  the  Mu'tazils. 

Owing  to  the  French  annexation  of  the  M'zab 
confederation  in  1882,  the  legal  system  of  the  com- 
munity has  been  studied  by  French  scholars,  and 
a  manual  of  M'zaljite  legislation  was  drawn  up  by 
E.  Zeys  (Algiers,  1886).  This  is  based  on  a  work 
called  the  Nil  by  the  Shaikh  'Abdal-'Aziz,  of  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century.  A  furtiser  list  of 
Ibadite  works  is  enumerateil  by  A.  Imbert,  Ln 
Droit  abadhitc  chcz  les  Musulmans  de,  Zanzibar 
ct  de  VAfrique  07-i'j??i«^e  (Algiers,  190.3);  the  ear- 
liest of  these  is  called  Bayan  al-Shar  ('Explanation 
of  the  Code'),  in  more  than  70  volumes,  composed 
by  Muhammad  b.  Sulaiman  (t  A.H.  508),  while 
the  most  authoritative  is  of  about  the  year  1840 
A.D.,  called  Qdmus al-SharV n  ('  Ocean  of  the  Law'), 
in  more  than  90  volumes.  Imbert  gives  some  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  system  in  the 
matter  of  inheritance,  based  on  a  monograph  by 
Sachau  ('  ISIuhammedanisches  Erbrecht,'  in  SEA  ]V, 
1894,  p.  viii). 

LiTKRATURE. — To  the  authorities  quoted  above  add  I.  Gold- 
ziher,  Vorlesumjcn  uber  den  Islam,  Heidelberg',  1910  ;  E.  Mer- 
cier,  Histoire  de  VAfrique  septentrional,-,  Paris,  18SS-90. 

D.  S.  Makgoliouth. 

IBN  EZRA.— I.  Ibn  Ezra,  Abraham  ben  Meir 
(Aben  Ezra,  Avenares),  Jewish  philosopher,  poet, 
grammarian,  and  exegete,  and  one  of  the  most 
widely-known  Jewish  .scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
^was  born  in  Toledo,  Spain,  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  nth  cent.,  and  died  c.  1167.  The  first  part 
of  his  life  M'as  spent  in  his  native  country,  which 
he  seems  to  have  left  in  the  year  1140.  From  that 
year  until  his  death  he  was  a  continuous  wanderer, 
his  M-ay  lea<ling  him  to  Egypt  and  through 
Northern  Africa,  Italy,  and  Southern  France,  and 
to  England.  His  place  of  death  is  variously  given  : 
some  authorities  contend  for  Rome,  otiiers  for 
Calahorra  on  the  frontier  of  Navarre.  Ibn  Ezra 
was  a  prolilic  writer ;  his  roaming  life  did  not 
prevent  him  from  composing  works  upon  a  variety 
of  subjects.  His  style  is  always  precise — sometimes 
so  precise  as  to  be  slightly  unintelligible,  especi- 
ally in  his  commentaries  ;  and  at  times  hurried — 
owing  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 

As  a  poet,  Ibn  Ezra  is  a  worthy  representative 
of  the  Hispano-Jewish  Hebi-ew  poetry,  which  was 
modelled  upon  that  of  the  Arabs.  While  not 
possessing  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  its 
greatest  reiiresentative,  Jehudah  Halevi  {q.v.),  he 
excels  him  in  the  depth  of  his  feeling  and  in  the 
pungency  of  his  wit.  Fully  150  of  his  religious 
poems — ^lyric,  didactic,  and  historical— have  found 


their  way  into  the  prayer-bo(dc  of  the  Synagogue. 
His  D'lwun,  or  collected  poetical  works,  comjaises 
about  260  dill'erent  pieces,  and  contains  nuiny  that 
are  of  a  purely  worldly  character.  He  often  i)lays 
with  numerical  relations,  as  lie  was  much  interested 
in  maLhcmalics.  As  is  the  fashion  in  Oriental 
literature,  heclotheil  a  variety  of  subjects  in  poetic 
garb.  Not  only  did  he  intcrsper.se  short  poems  in 
the  introfluctions  to  his  various  commentaries  on 
parts  of  the  lUble,  but  he  versilied  treatises  on 
religion,  on  calendar-rules,  and  on  chess. 

His  DiwAn  has  l)een  puliliuhed  by  Jaool)  E^'ors,  Diwdn  det 
Abraham  ibn  Esm,  Berlin,  1880;  and  big  <;oll.ot*d  poetical 
works  by  David  Kahana,  Kobef  hokmnt  ka-lla'ba',  -1  vols., 
\Vur.5aw,  1894  ;  and  with  German  tr.  l)y  David  Rosin,  lieiine 
iind  GedicUte  dc»  Abraham  ibn  K.~ra,  lireslau,  1885-lbU4.  Cf. 
K.  Albrecht,  '  .Studien  zu  den  Dielaun''en  Abrahams  ben  Ezra.' 
ZDMG  Ivii.  [190;j]  •421-473. 

In  plulosophy,  Ibn  Ezra  shows  distinct  traces  of 
Neo-rlatonic  and  Pythagorean  influences.  His 
Neo-Platonic  ideas  he  seems  to  have  adopted  from 
his  earlier  contemporary  Solomon  Ibn  Gabirol 
[q.v.]-,  the  Pythagorean  from  the  writings  of  the 
Arabic  '  Brethren  of  Purity.'  According  to  Ibn 
Ezra,  the  whole  universe  is  made  up  of  substance 
and  form — with  the  exce[)tion  of  God,  who  is 
substance  alone  ;  though  substance  is  defined  as 
that  of  which  being  can  be  predicated.  God  is 
further  described  as  the  power  out  of  which  comes 
that  which  is  felt  and  thought.  He  is  incorporeal 
and  spiritual,  '  knowing  in  a  sense  very  different  to 
the  knowledge  of  man,  since  He  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  Knower  and  the  thing  known.' 
But  God  knows  only  general  ideas— the  immutable 
and  permanent  species,  not  the  individuals  that  go 
to  make  up  the  species.  When  we  attribute 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  righteousness  to  Him,  we 
are  describing  His  actions  only,  not  His  essence. 
When  we  speak  of  God's  creative  act,  we  refer 
only  to  the  sublunar  world  ;  the  rest  of  creatitju — 
heavenly  bodies,  angels,  spheres,  ami  stars— have 
neither  beginning  nor  end.  He  is  thus  opposed  to 
what  became  the  ollicial  theological  doctrine  of 
Judaism,  the  crcatio  ex  nihilo.  God  determines 
the  species,  to  which  He  gives  the  power  to  fashion 
the  individual.  The  sublunar  world  is  created 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  angels.  lu 
fact,  God  acts  upon  the  world  tlirough  the  angels, 
and  through  certain  human  beings  who  have  not 
entirely  lost  the  character  of  angels— prophets, 
pious  ones,  and  the  righteous.  He  also  u-cs  as 
intermediaries  the  heavenly  bodies,  which,  by  their 
conjunction,  work  good  or  evil  upon  mankind. 
But,  in  order  to  save  his  religious  conceptions, 
Ibn  Ezra  holds  that  God  can  overpower  the  work- 
ings of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  that  this  inter- 
ference depends  upon  the  moral  condition  of  the 
subject  affected,  thus  making  free  will  possible. 
It  is  accomplished  through  tlie  angels.  Ibn  Ezra 
does  not  rationalize  the  wonders  in  the  Bible, 
though  he  Avarns  against  exaggerating  their  im- 
portance. The  universe  is  compjosed  of  the  Highest 
world  (angels),  the  Jliddle  world  (sun,  moon,  and 
stars),  and  the  Lowest  Avorld  of  Nature  (made  up 
of  the  four  elements  and  the  three  kingdoms). 
With  the  exception  of  his  'Aruggrtt  ha-Hokmuh 
and  Pardfs  ha-JIezimmdh,  written  in  rhymed  prose, 
Ibn  Ezra  has  left  no  work  of  a  peculiarly  philo- 
sophic character.  His  ideas  are  scattered  through- 
out his  other  writings. 

See  Rosin,  in  Monatsschrift  fiir  Gesch,  und  Wissfnuch.  des 
Judenthums,  xlii.  [Is98],  xliii.  [1899];  Hamburger,  I'.eal-Eney- 
clopddie  des  Juden'ums,  iii.,  vi. 

Tavo  theologico-religious  Avorks  of  Ibn  Ezra 
deserve  mention.  The  first  is  the  allcgorj-  llai 
ben  Mekls,  a  rhymed  prose  description  of  tlie 
Supreme  Being,  composed  upon  the  lines  of 
Avicenna's  Uaiibn  YalsCin,  and  to  be  classed  Avith 
Ibn  Gabirors  Keter  MalktU  (best  text  in  Egers' 
ed.  of  the  Dlwdn).    The  second  is  his  Yesod  Mora 
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(ed.  and  tr.  hj  M.  Creiznach,  Leipzig,  1840),  a 
pamphlet  written  in  England,  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  study  of  the  Law  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
divine  commandments.  But  Ibu  Ezra  not  only 
gives  semasiologif-al  explanations  ;  he  tries  to  find 
the  ethical  foundations  for  the  various  command- 
ments. 

As  a  giammarian,  Ibn  Ezra  was  the  first  of  the 
Spanisli  school  to  write  in  Hebrew,  though  his 
method  of  treatment  and  his  terminology  are  still 
wholly  dependent  upon  his  Arabic  prototypes. 
His  wish  was  to  popularize  the  Arabic  system 
among  the  Jews  and  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  his  noted  predecessor,  Judah 
Hayyuj.  His  largest  work  on  grammar  is  his 
Se/er  Sahot,  written  in  1145.  To  this  must  be 
added  '  a'  number  of  smaller  treatises :  Yesocl 
Dikdtik,  Safah  Beruruk,  Ycsod  Mispar,  Sefor^  ha- 
Sheni,  Se/er  Yeihcr,  and  a  popular  treatise  entitled 
Moznayim,  a  sort  of  terminological  dictionary  of 
Hebrew  lexicography.  Most  of  these  works  are 
poor  and  hurried  in  their  arrangement,  and  Avritten 
probably  merely  as  text-books. 

See  W.  Bacher,  '  Die  hebriiische  Sprachwissenscliaft,'  in 
J.  Winter  and  A.  Wiinsche,  Die  judische  Litteratur,  ii.  [1S92-95] 
184. 

--  Ibn  Ezra  is  best  known  as  a  commentator  of  the 
Bible.  His  commentaries  were  always  popular 
among  the  Jews,  being  usually  printed  together 
with  the  glosses  of  Rashi.  He  wrote  commentaries 
upon  the  following  books :  Pentateuch,  Isaiah, 
Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Psalms,  Job,  Canticles, 
Kuth,  Lamentations,  Kohelet,  Esther,  and  Daniel ; 
and  a  second  commentary  to  Exodus,  Canticles, 
Esther,  and  Daniel.  As  a  commentator  Ibn  Ezra 
opens  up  a  new  era  among  his  compatriots  because 
of  his  judicious  aloofness  to  the  claims  of  tradition 
when  they  cannot  be  substantiated  by  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  text.  In  the  introduction  to  his 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  he  discourses  upon 
the  methods  hitherto  employed  in  explaining  the 
Biblical  text :  the  digressive,  the  anti-traditional, 
the  allegoric,  and  the  Midrashic.  All  of  these  he 
rejects  in  favour  of  his  own  method,  which  he 
characterizes  as  a  combination  based  on  tradition 
and  free  research.  In  this  manner  a  scientific 
sanity  pervades  his  comments,  which  causes  him 
to  reject  the  theory  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  text,  to  lay  minor  stress  iipon  the  miracles, 
and,  exegetically,  to  oppose  any  insistence  upon 
the  difference  between  scrij)tio  plena  and  scrijytio 
defecta  as  indicating  a  difference  of  meaning. 
Whenever  he  himself  departs  from  this  level,  it 
is  either  with  the  object  of  finding  a  deeper  and 
more  philosophical  meaning  or  of  indulging  in 
astrological  speculations,  to  which  he  was  much 
given.  Free  research,  however,  leads  him  to  take 
up  positions  on  certain  questions  which,  though 
on  a  line  with  currents  which  were  not  strangers 
to  the  Synagogue  (see  Gottheil,  '  Some  Early  Jewish 
Bible  Criticism,'  JBL  xxiii.  [1904]  1-12),  Avould 
have  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion,  had  he 
not  at  times  veiled  his  real  meaning,  at  times 
given  his  reader  a  choice  of  explanations  by  adding 
such  expressions  as  '  the  reader  Avill  adopt  the 
opinion  which  recommends  itself  aiost  to  his  judg- 
ment,' pr  'he  who  understands  the  difficulty  should 
keep  silence.'  Thus,  because  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  anticipated  history, 
he  holds  that  the  latter  part  of  Samuel  was  written 
by  some  one  other  than  the  prophet ;  and  that  the 
second  part  of  Isaiah  was  not  written  by  the  author 
of  the  first  part.  His  influence  upon  Spinoza's 
theories  in  this  respect  {Tract.  Theol.-Pol.  viii.)  is 
evident.  ■ 

See  M.  Jocl,  Spinoza'stheol.-pol.  Traktat,  Breslau,  1S70,  p.  CI  ; 
and,  in  general,  Bacher,  in  Winter  and  Wiinsche,  Die  judische 
Litteratur,  ii.  289  £f. 

In  addition,  Ibn  Ezra  wrote  a  number  of  works 


on  mathematical  subjects,  e.g.  Sc/cr  ha-Mispar 
and  Yesod  Mispar  on  arithmetic;  Sefer  ha-'IbbiJr 
on  the  calendar;  and  Kele  ha-Nehoshet  on  the 
astrolab,  as  well  as  a  treatise  on  chronology. 

Despite  his  tendency  to  rationalism,  Ibn  Ezra 
was  a  child  of  his  times,  and,  as  mentioned  above, 
was  much  interested  in  astrology.  As  many  as 
eight  small  treatises  on  this  subject  have  come 
from  his  pen. 

See  M.  Steinschneider,  '  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  .  .  .  zur  Gesch. 
der  matliem.  Wissensch.  im  xiii.  Jahrhiindert,'  in  Ahhandl.  zur 
Gesch.  der  ilathematik,  Leipzig,  ISSO,  pp.  57-128. 

Literature.— M.  Friedlander,  Essays  on  the  Writings  of  Ibn 
?jzra,  London,  1876 ;  N.  Krochmal,  Moreh  Nebtike  ha-Zeman, 
Lembersf,  1851,  ch.  xvii.  ;  H.  Graetz,  Gesch.  derJuden,  Leipzig, 
1861,  vi.  note  8  ;  W.  Bacher,  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  als  Gram- 
matiker,  Strassburg,  1882,  also  in  JE  vi.  520-524. 

2.  Ibn  Ezra,  Moses  ben  Jacob,  Jewish  poet  and 
philosopher ;  contemporary  and  relative  of  his 
greater  namesake  Abraham  ibn  lizra ;  born  in 
Granada  c.  1071,  died  c.  1138.  He  was  a  most 
fruitful  writer  of  religious  poetry,  which  is  all 
characterized  by  gravity  and  a  touch  of  pessimism. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  of  the  220  such 
poems  ascribed  to  him  the  greater  part  are  to  be 
found  in  the  rituals  for  the  solemn  festival  of  New 
Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Of  his  secular 
poems,  which  do  not  possess  the  wit  and  sparkle 
of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  a  large  number  (300)  are 
found  in  his  Dliodn,  which  is  still  unpublished. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  remarkable  poem,  vari- 
ously styled  Tarshlsh  &nA.'Anul:,  containing  some 
1210  verses  and  written  in  the  style  of  the  Arabic 
tajnis,  in  which  the  lines  of  each  strophe  end  in 
words  similarly  written  and  pronounced,  but  differ- 
ing in  meaning  (homonyms).  Ibn  Ezra  intended 
by  this  tour  de  force  to  show  the  possibilities  of 
the  Hebrew  lang'uage  in  the  working  out  of  such 
literary  conceits.  The  poem  is  divided  into  ten 
chapters,  in  which  the  tajms-x\\ymQ?,  are  arranged 
alphabetically.  The  first  chapter  is  occupied  with 
the  praise  of  some  great  man,  who  is  sui)posed  to 
have  been  the  learned  astronomer  Abraham  bar 
^Jiyyah  of  Barcelona. 

Even  in  his  secular  pieces,  Moses  ibn  Ezra  pre- 
serves his  seriousness  ;  but  so  varied  is  his  use  of 
the  Hebrew  language  that  his  compositions  are 
often  preferred  to  those  of  Jehudah  Halevi  and 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra. 

The  Tarshlsh  has  been  inadequately  edited  by  David  Giinz- 
burg  for  the  society  Mekise  Nirdamim,  Berlin,  ISSO.  See,  how- 
ever, T.  Lewenstein,  Prolegomena  zii  Moses  ibn  Ezra's  Buch  der 
Tajnis,  Halle,  1893. 

The  most  important  work  that  has  come  down 
to  us  from  Moses  ibn  Ezra  is  his  Kitdb  al-3Iufid- 
darah,  written  in  Arabic.  It  is  the  only  work  of 
its  kind  written  by  a  Hebrew  scholar,  and  contains 
a  detailed  treatise  on  Hebrew  prosody,  a  history 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  a  mirror  of  the  history  of 
the  Jews  of  his  time.  It  is  evidently  fashioned 
closely  upon  the  model  of  the  Arabic  Adab  books. 

Only  a  portion  of  it  has  been  edited  by  P.  K.  Kokovtzov,  in 
Vosto'inyja  Zamaki,  St.  Petersburg,  1895  (pp.  193-220) ;  but  a 
general  account  of  its  contents  has  been  given  by  M.  Schreiner 
in  HE  J  xxi.  [1890]  98-117,  andxxii.  [1891]  02-81,  236-249. 

Moses  ibn  Ezra  also  wrote  a  philosophical  work 
under  the  title  'Arugat  ha-Bosem.  Only  frag- 
ments of  this  composition  have  been  published, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  system 
to  which  he  adhered.  He  cites  a  number  of  Greek 
philosophers,  al-Farabi,  and,  of  Jews,  Saadia  Gaon 
and  Ibn  Gabirol.  It  is  evident  that  this  Avork 
must  be  of  inferior  importance,  as  it  has  left  little 
trace  in  the  literature  of  the  time. 

A  few  selections  have  been  published  by  L.  Dukes  in  the 
Hebrew  periodical  Ziyyon,  ii.  [1842]  11711. 

Literature.  —  L.  Dukes,  Moses  bea  Ezra  aus  Granada, 
Altona,  1839;  L.  Zunz.  Lileraturiicschichte  der  synarjogalen 
Poesie,  Berlin,  1805,  p.  202  ;  M.  Sachs,  Die  religiose  Poesie  dcr 
Juden  in  Spanien,  do.  1845,  p.  270. 

ItlCHARD  GOTTHKIL. 


IBN  GABIROL— IBN  HANBAL 


IBN  GABIROL.-Sulonion  ihu  Gabirol  (Gab- 
riel) enjoyed  two  ilistiiict  reputations.  To  tlie 
Synaj^oj^iie  lie  was  known  as  a  hymnolojiist,  to  the 
Church  as  a  philosopher.  It  was  S.  -\[unk  who, 
lirst  in  a  periodical  in  1846  and  later  in  his 
Mdanges  ae  ^;Ai/o.so/;Ate  jnive  et  anthiz  (Paris, 
1S57-59),  proved  the  identity  of  Ibn  Gabirol  with 
Avencebrol  or  Avicebron.  This  name  seems  to 
have  arisen  by  successive  corruptions  of  Ibn 
Gabirol  into  Aven-;,'eljrol,  Aviccbrol,  and  the  other 
forms  familiar  from  quotations  in  the  mcdiaval 
Scholastics.  E.  Kenan  (Avcrrods,  Paris,  1852,  p. 
76)  describes  Munk's  discovery  as  an  '  eminent 
service  to  the  history  of  philosophy.'  For  the 
curious  implications  of  the  idcnitilication,  com- 
jtarc  the  remarks  of  Ueberweg-Iieinze,  Gcsch.  der 
Philos.  (Berlin,  1808)  ii.  296. 

Ibn  Gabirol  Avas  a  Spanish  Jew,  ■who  passed 
the  years  1040-50  in  Malaj^'a  (]\I.  Steinschneider, 
Die  Iwb.  Ucbcrsetzungcn  des  Mittelaltcrs,  Berlin, 
1893,  §  210).  It  is  commonly  sup]josod  that  he 
w  as  born  aliout  1020  and  died  about  1070.  Some 
authorities  lix  his  death  in  the  year  1058.  The 
picture  dra^vn  of  his  personal  life  by  H.  Graetz 
may  bo  found  in  the  hitter's  History  vf  the  Jcics 
(Erig.  tr.,  London,  1891-92),  vol.  iii.  ch.  ix.  There 
are  no  materials  for  a  more  definite  narrative.  Of 
his  literary  activities,  however,  we  are  better  in- 
formed. INIany  of  his  Helirew  poems  have  been 
preserved  in  tlie  Synagogue  liturgy.  Among  these 
may  be  jmrticularly  cited  his  lioyal  Crown,  which 
has  been  more  than  once  rendered  into  German, 
and  is  to  be  found  fully  in  English  prose  in  the 
Prayer-Book  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews 
(ed.  M.  Gaster,  Day  of  Atonement,  Oxford,  1904, 
p.  47),  and  in  part  in  English  verse  in  Alice  Lucas's 
Jewish  Year  (London,  1S98),  p.  140.  It  is  an  inte- 
resting fact  that  Ibn  Gabirol,  famous  philosophi- 
cally as  a  Platonist,  should  in  this  poem,  the 
masterpiece  of  the  neo-Hebraic  muse,  have  gone 
for  inspiration  to  Aristotle's  short  treatise  '  On 
the  World.'  Gabirol's  text  is  Aristotle's  saying : 
'  What  the  pilot  is  in  a  ship,  the  driver  in  a  chariot, 
the  coryjjha^us  in  a  choir,  the  general  in  an  army, 
the  lawyer  in  a  city — that  is  God  in  tlie  world ' 
{de  Mundo.  ch.  vi.).  Where  Gabirol  differs  from 
Aristotle  is  not  merely  in  the  moral  oiitimism  of 
his  outlook,  but  in  the  mystical  fervour  of  his 
inward  gaze.  There  is,  moreover,  a  charm  of 
'youthful  freshness'  in  his  verse,  a  quality  which 
led  to  tiie  erroneous  belief  that  the  j)oet  died 
young.  Many  others  of  Gabirol's  poems  are  found 
in  the  'Spanish'  liturgy;  a  short  invocation  of 
his,  translated  by  Mrs.  K.  N.  Salaman,  is  now 
included  in  the  '  German '  service-book  (sec  A  iithor- 
izcd  Hebretv  Prayer-Book,  annotated  ed.,  London, 
1913,  p.  ccxlvi).  Gabirol  also  Avrote  didactic 
hymns,  such  as  his  AzharSth  (Exhortations) — 
poetical  summaries  of  the  Biblical  Laws,  for  reci- 
tation on  Pentecost.  Another  long  poem  of  his 
is  termed  'Andq;  this  is  a  linguistic  treatise. 
Others  of  his  poems  previouslj'  unknown  have 
been  recently  published.  Ibn  Gabirol,  like  other 
niediajval  HebreAV  authors,  wrote  secular  as  well 
as  religious  poems  ;  several  of  his  epistles  have 
come  down  to  us.  His  command  of  a  pure  Hebrew 
style  is  as  remarkable  as  is  the  elevation  of  his 
thought.  He  stands  very  high  among  post-Biblical 
writers  of  Hebrew. 

Besides  his  ])oetical  v.'orks,  Ibn  Gabirol  com- 
posed ethical  and  metaphysical  treatises,  some  of 
them  of  minor  importance.  A  full  account  of 
these  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  Steinschneider 
cited  above.  One  popular  collection  of  moral 
maxims,  the  Choice  of  Pearls,  in  attributed  to 
Ibn  Galiirol,  though  authorities  are  divided  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  ascription.  The  book  was 
translated  into  English  by  B.  H.  Asher  (London, 


1S59).  More  authentic  is  the  rni/irovciiient  of  the 
Moral  Qualities,  written  in  Sarago.ssa  about  the 
\  car  1015  (cd.  S.  S.  Wise,  in  Arabic  and  English, 
New  York,  1901). 

'  In  two  reupccts  the  "  Ethics  "  (by  wliich  abbreviation  the 
■.vork  may  be  <-ite(l)  is  hij^hly  orij,'inal.  In  tlie  firot  place,  as 
coiiipareii  will)  .Saadia,  his  predecesaor,  and  IJ.ihya  and  ^lainio- 
nides,  his  siicoes._ors,  Gabirol  took  a  new  stand,  iu  so  far  aa  he 
set  out  to  systeiiiatise  tlie  prin<;i|jle8  of  ethics  indciiendently  of 
relitfious  belief  or  dojjina.  Further,  his  treatise  is  original  iu 
its  emphasis  on  the  physio  -  psvchuloiiical  anixM-t  of  ctbict*, 
Gabirnl's  fundamental  thesis  beinjf  the  correlation  and  inter- 
ilciiL-niienoo  of  the  physical  and  the  psychical  in  resiiect  of 
ethical  conduct '  {J B  vi.  tit'.)).  This  thought,  indeed,  permeates  . 
the  philosophy  of  our  author. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  Ibn  Gabiror« 
jihilosojihical  treatises  w;ls  the  Arabic  work  of 
which  the  original  is  lost,  but  which  is  known  in 
Hebrew  as  M'qor  Hayyini  and  in  Latin  by  the 
equivalent  title  Fans  Vitie.  The  fullest  edition  of 
the  Latin  is  by  C.  Baeumker,  Avencebrol  is  Fans 
Vitce  (Munster,  1895).  Mysticism  naturally  at- 
taches itself  to  Platonism  ;  hence  the  Foius  Vita;, 
being  Platonic  in  spirit,  easily  inlinenced  the 
.Jewish  Qabbrda,  es[)ecially  in  its  theoiy  of  emana- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  affect  the 
progress  of  Jewish  scholastic  theology,  partly  be- 
cause the  latter  assvimed  an  Aristotelian  guise, 
and  partly  because  the  Pons  Vitce,  though  it 
essentially  is  an  attemjit  to  harmonize  the  Jewish 
monotheism  with  Platonism,  is  based  on  extra- 
Biblical  foundations.  The  Pons  Vitce  is,  how- 
ever, frequently  quoted  by  Christian  scholastics. 
Aibertus  Magnus  cites  its  author  as  an  Arab 
(Ueberweg-Heinze,  266).  Duns  Scotus,  whose 
hostility  to  the  Jews  is  notorious,  had  no  suspicion 
that  the  author  whom  he  so  admired  was  himself 
a  Jew.  Of  Dims  Scotus  the  historian  just  cited 
(p.  291)  says  that  '  many  Platonic  and  neo- Platonic 
ideas  penetrated  into  his  thought  by  the  channel 
of  the  Pons  Vita;.' 

Holding  that  every  created  substance,  whether  spiritual  or 
bodily,  possesses  matter  as  well  as  form  (a  position  coutest-ed 
bj'  Aibertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas),  Duns  Scotus 
asserted  :  '  ego  autem  ad  positioneui  Avicenibronis  redeo.'  He 
agrees  with  Ibn  Gabirol  in  holdinj^  '  quod  unica  sit  materia '  (p. 
29G).  Platonic  realism  and  its  underlying  hyjKJStatization  of 
ideas  have  obvious  relations  wiUi  Ibn  Gabirol's  materia  univer- 
talis,  though,  unlike  Si>ino2a,  Ibn  Gabirol  does  not  identify 
God  with  the  materia  universalis.  On  the  contrary,  he  abso- 
lutely excludes  God  from  any  such  category.  The  theory  of 
the  identilj'of  substance  running  through  the  universe  of  bpirit 
and  body  is  a  hypothesis  of  far-reaching  import,  and  interest  in 
Ibn  Gabirol  has  been  revived  in  recent  times  because  of  the 
new  turn  which  has  been  given  to  mystical  and  monistic  con- 
ceptions. 

Literature.— Besides  the  works  cited  in  the  course  of  the 
article,  the  following  may  be  added,  out  of  the  extensive  litera- 
ture on  the  subject :  M.  Sachs,  Die  rel.  Poesie  der  Juden  in 
Spanim,  Berlin,  1815,  i)p.  3-40,  213-248;  G.  Karpeles.  (Jesch. 
der  jiid.  Lit.,  do.  1SS6,  pp.  4G5-483  ;  W.  Bacher,  Bibdexeue«e 
der  jiid.  Religim\sphilosophcn  des  Mittelalt.,  Strassburg,  ls92, 
!>.  45  ;  J.  Winter  and  A.  Wiinsche,  Die  jiid.  L!tt.,  ii.  (Trier, 
1S94)  723,  iii.  (ISOC)  28,  109  ;  D.  Kaufmann,  Stxid.  iiber  Salomon 
ibn  Gabirol,  Budapest,  1899 ;  D.  Neumark,  Gesch.  der  jiid. 
Philos.  des  Mittelalt.,  i.  (Berlin,  1007)  157,  ,500,  524,  555. 

I.  Abrahams. 
IBN  HANBAL.— Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal,  the 
founiler  of  the  Ijfanbalite  school,  was  born  in  the 
month  of  Kabi'  the  lirst,  A.ll.  164  (A.D.  Nov.  780) 
in  Baghdad.  His  lineage  was  of  pure  Arabic 
stock,  from  the  great  tribe  of  Bakr  ibn  Wail. 
Hanbal  was  the  name  of  Ahmad's  grandfather. 
His  father,  Muhanunad,  died  Avhen  Ahmad  was 
still  in  infancy.  Rarely  the  imam  is  called  Ahmad 
ibn  Muhammad  ibn  ijiuibal.  When  15  years  of 
age,  he  began  the  study  of  fradilion  and  other 
Muslim  sciences.  To  acquire  a  full  knowieilge 
of  the  holy  texts,  he  visited  Mecca  and  ALtlina, 
Yemen,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Kufa,  and  B^isra, 
and  studied  under  Sufyan  ibn  'Uyaina,  Abu 
Yusuf,  al-Shaffl,  and  many  other  famous  teachers 
of  those  days.  During  this  time  he  often  lived  in 
penury  and  suffering.  Yet,  when  still  a  youth,  he 
was  held  in  reverence  as  an  authority  in  matters 
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of  Muslim  tradition.  Al-,Sliali'i  too  seems  to  have 
had  a  yreat  respect  and  aflection  for  Ibn  ^lanbal. 
It  is  tohl  that,  when  al-Shali'i  went  at  last  to 
Egj'pt,  lie  said :  '  I  do  not  leave  behind  any  one 
greater  as  &faqih  or  more  pious  and  learned  than 
Ahmad  ibn  I.Ianbal.' 

After  tliis  period  of  travelling,  Ahmad  continued 
to  reside  in  Baghdad.  Soon  he  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  tradition  ssaAfiqh. 
During  his  whole  career  he  Avas  a  great  defender 
of  ortliodoxy.  In  his  personal  life  he  was  very 
scrupulous  in  his  adherence  to  the  ritual  observ- 
ances. It  is  said  that  he  was  wont  to  pray  every 
day  300  raUds  at  least  (every  prayer  consists  of  a 
certain  number  of  rciKds).  It  was  his  custom  at 
night,  after  the  last  prayer  of  the  day,  to  sleej) 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  tlien  to  arise  and  otier 
prayers  of  supererogation  until  the  morning.  He 
recited  the  whole  Qur'an  once  every  seven  days. 
His  needs  v.ere  so  extremely  few  that  his  life 
might  seem  a  continuous  fast.  His  demeanour 
was  that  of  a  man  abstracted  from  the  common 
concerns  of  life. 

Ahmad's  maintenance  of  tlie  integrity  of  ortho- 
dox faith,  during  the  inquisition  [mihna)  ordered 
by  the  Khallf  al-Ma'mrin  and  bin  successors,  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  his  gi'eatest  merits  by  his 
Muslim  biographers.  Al-Ma'mun  had  adopted  in 
theyear  A.n.  212  (a.d.  827)  the  doctrine  of  the 
Mu'tazilites,  tliat  the  Qur'an  was  created.  The 
Khallf  made  this  tenet  obligatory  upon  his  sub- 
jects, and  sent  letters  to  all  the  provinces,  order- 
ing that  his  governors  should  cite  the  qcidts  and 
learned  men  and  demand  of  them  a  clear  answer 
as  to  Allah's  creation  of  the  Qur'an.  Those  who 
would  not  yield,  as  the  test  was  applied,  were 
frightened  by  tlireats  and  tortures.  But  Ahmad 
ibn  ^lanbal  remained  iirm  in  the  orthodox  faith 
that  the  Qur'an  was  Allah's  tincrcatcd  word.  He 
was  cast  for  some  time  into  prison,  in  chains,  but 
refused  to  assent  to  the  Khalif's  doctrine.  In 
the  year  A.H.  219  he  was  scourged  in  the  palace 
of  the  Khalif  Mu'tasim,  Ma'mun's  successor. 
Finally,  as  the  crowd  outside  became  moved  with 
anger  and  Avas  preparing  to  attack  the  palace,  the 
Khalif  ordered  the  suspension  of  the  punishment, 
and  soon  after  set  Ahmad  free. 

After  the  scourging  Ibn  ^[anbal  was  let  alone. 
It  may  be  that  the  Government  feared  a  popular 
outbreak  if  any  further  action  was  taken  against 
the  holy  man.  In  the  year  A.H.  234  (A.D.  848)  the 
Khalif  al-Mutawakkil  stopped  the  application  of 
the  test  by  public  proclamation.  When  Ahmad 
was  asked  by  this  Khalif  to  undertake  the  teach- 
ing of  al-Mu  tazz,  his  favourite  son,  in  the  palace 
at  Surramanra,  he  excused  himself,  fearing  that 
the  Khalif  was  going  to  make  him  an  attache  to 
the  court. 

As  a,faqlh  and  a  traditionist,  Ibn  ^Janbal  bore 
a  great  reputation  among  his  own  and  the  follovv- 
ing  generations.  He  was  a  man  of  great  influence 
among  the  people,  and  the  leading  representative 
of  the  strictest  ortliodox  party  in  those  days.  He 
died  on  the  12th  of  Rabr  the' first,  A.ii.  241  (A.D. 
31  July  855),  at  the  age  of  77  years.  When  the 
news  of  his  death  became  known,  there  was 
general  grief  over  the  city  of  Baghdad  and  even 
in  distant  countries.  It  is  told  that  many 
thousands  were  present  at  his  funeral. 

In  regard  to  Ibn  IJanbal's  works  we  know  very 
little.  Only  one  book,  tlie  Mns)iad,  his  great 
work,  is  well  known.  It  is  a  coiujiilation  con- 
taining about  30,000  or  40,000  traditions  relating 
to  the  snnnah  of  the  Prophet.  According  to 
Ahmad  ibn  IJanlial,  only  the  traditions  in  it  were 
a  reliable  l)asis  for  argument  in  fqh  and  other 
Muslim  sciences,  whilst  the  traditions  omitted 
therein  were  not  at  all  to  be  regarded  as  a  sound 


basis.  The  Hhisnad  is  not  arranged  with  any 
reference  to  the  subjects  of  the  traditions  it  in- 
cludes, but  only  according  to  the  earliest  authori- 
ties of  the  cited  traditions.  The  work  has  always 
bad  a  great  reputation  in  Muslim  circles ;  it  has 
been  used  by  many  traditionists,  but  its  immense 
size  and  the  inconvenient  method  of  its  arrange- 
ment prevented  it  from  becoming  a  popular  book. 
A  printed  edition  was  issued  at  Cairo  in  1896. 

After  the  death  of  Ibn  I^anbal,  his  pupils  and 
admirers  continued  to  form  the  so-called  Hanhalitc 
madhhab,  one  of  the  four  Muslim  schools  of  fiqh, 
which  still  exist  at  the  present  day.  The  y^anbal- 
ites  have  always  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
aversion  to  liberal  theories  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
their  enmity  against  the  Muslim  rationalists  and 
freethinkers  (see,  further,  art.  Sects  [Muslim]). 

Literature.— Walter  M.  Patton,  Ali'ined  ibn  Ilanbal  and 
the  Milina :  a  Biography  of  the  Imdm,  including  an  Acconnt 
of  the  Mohammedan  Inquisition  called  the  Mihna,  Lcyden, 
1S97  ;  I.  Goldziher,  '  Anzeige  von  Patton's  Ahmed  ibn  Hanbal 
and  the  Mihna,'  in  ZDMG  lii.  [1898]  155-160,' '  Zur  Gesch.  der 
hanbalit.  BewegunKen,'  ih.  Ixii.  [1908]  1-28,  '  Neue  Materialien 
zur  Litt.  des  Ueberheferungswesens  bei  den  Muhammedanern,' 
ib.  1.  [189G]  405-500,  and  art.  '  Ahmed  b.  Muhammad  b.  Hanlial,' 
in  EI  i.  [lOiy]  188-190;  C.  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  der  arab. 
Lit,  Weimar  and  Berlin,  1897-1902,  i.  181-183. 

Til.   W.    JUYNBOLL. 

IBN  HAZM.— Ibn  ^azm  (Abu  Muhammad 
'All  b.  Ahmad),  a  celebrated  theologian  and  bel 
esprit  of  Muslim  Andalusia,  was  born  A.H.  384 
(A.D.  994)  in  a  suburb  of  Cordova,  the  Umayyad 
capital.  He  belonged  to  a  Spanish  family  of  con- 
verts [imiwallad;  cf.  ZDMG  liii.  [1809]  G02ft'.) 
hailing  originally  from  Niebla.  His  great-grand- 
father, Hazm  by  name,  had  renounced  the  Chris- 
tianity in  which  he  was  born,  and  embraced  Islam  ; 
but  the  family  subsequently  denied  their  Christian 
descent,  and  falnicated  for  themselves  a  Persian 
origin,  claiming  to  be  descended  from  a  Persian 
who  had  been  emancipated  [maidd)  by  Yazul,  the 
brother  of  Mu'awiya,  the  first  of  the  Umayyad 
Khallfs,  and  to  be  the  proteges  of  that  family. 
Ahmad,  the  fatjier  of  Ibn  yazm,  had  served  as 
vizir  under  the  'Amirids  (al-Mansur  ibn  Abi  'Amir, 
and  his  son  al-Mu^afl'ar),  and  Ibn  I,Iazm  himself 
held  the  office  for  a  short  time  under  the  Kiialifs 
'Abdalrahman  IV.  (al-Murtadix)  and  'Abdalrahman 
V.  (al-Mustazhir),  taking  part  in  the  wars  forced 
upon  the  tottering  Umayyad  Khalifate  by  the 
insurgent  Berbers  under  the  claimant  'Ali  b. 
^ammud.  He  was  for  a  time  a  captive  among 
the  Berbers.  After  the  fall  of  Mustazhir  (A.D. 
1024),  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Muhammad  II. 
(al-Mustakfi),  the  next  occupant  of  the  throne. 
On  regaining  his  liberty,  he  withdrew  entirely 
from  the  political  arena,  and  lived  a  rather  solitary 
life  on  his  ancestral  estate  near  Niebla,  devoting 
himself  to  the  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  which 
at  length  made  him  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  Andalusian  Islam.  He  died  there  A.ii. 
45'^6  (A.D.  1063). 

His  literary  work  was  of  a  varied  character.  His 
son,  Abu  Ptaii',  estimates  that  he  was  the  author  of 
some  400  compositions,  consisting  in  the  aggregate 
of  80,000  pages,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
a  most  prolific  writer.  He  was  a  tasteful  poet,  and 
bis  love  poems  are  often  quoted.  He  also  com- 
posed a  belletristic  monograph  on  love,  entitled 
Tauq  al-hamdma  fi-l-nlfa  wal-tdldf  (' the  dove's 
neck-ring  on  sociality  and  the  sociable'),  still 
extant  in  a  single  MS  (in  Lej'den),  an  edition  of 
which  is  being  prejiared  for  jiublicatioii  Ijy  a 
Russian  scholar.  From  this  work  a  charming 
love-experi('i!ce  of  its  author  has  been  translated  by 
Dozy.  Ibn  l.lazm  contributed  also  to  historical 
study.  A  short  treatise  of  a  historical  character, 
Nnqaf  al-arus  fl  tawdr'ikh  al-klndafd,  was  re- 
cently edited  from  the  sole  surviving  MS  (in 
Munich),  and  published  with  a  Spanish  transla- 
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tion  ('  Ite^^alos  ilc  la  novia  soliio  los  anales  de  los 
califas  ')  in  the  licvlsta  dd  dntro  de  Estudioi  Ilis- 
toricos  de  Granada  y  su  lle'mo  (i.  [1011]  160-lSU, 
236-248),  by  C.  F.  Seyboltl.  Of  more  iiiiportaiiee 
in  this  held  is  Ibn  JJazin's  great  work  entitled 
Jninhnrat  al-anmb  (in  Maiirizi,  Kitnb  Hfi  'dz  ul- 
/<«»jr//«  [' History  of  the  Fatiniids '],  ed.  H.  liunz, 
Leipzijr,  1909,  p.  8,  I.  4  -the  title  appears  as  Kildlt 
al-j'imd/ilr  fi  ansub  (d-ni'iAhdhir),  ticat'mf^  oi  the 
genealogy  of  the  Arab  and  Berber  tribes,  with 
special  reference  to  the  branches  of  tiie  former  in 
the  Maghrib.  This  work,  a  section  of  which  has 
been  pnblished  in  India  by  S.  Khnda  Ihikhsli,  was 
higlily  prized  by  Ibn  Khaldun  ('  Ibn  I,[azm  is  the 
imdiii  of  genealogists  and  learned  men ' ;  '  trust- 
worthy, he  has  no  equal '),  and  was  often  used  by 
hinj  (llistoire  dcs  Bcrb<)r(^,  ed.  de  Slane,  Algiers, 
A.D.  1847-51,  i.  106  f.,  147,  ii.  2,  i\.m\  p((.ssim).^ 

But  the  l)ulk  of  Ibn  ^azni's  literary  work  is 
devoted  to  theology.  Even  a  treatise  on  Logic 
— now  lost — he  is  said  to  have  brought  into  tlie 
theological  sjjlicre,  thus  disregarding  the  position 
assigned  to  the  former  by  Aristotle.  Voluminous 
works  on  tlie  Jiqh,  the  Iiad'ith,  the  dognuitics,  and 
other  elements  of  Islam  are  ascribed  to  him  ;  but, 
for  a  reason  to  be  mentioned  presently,  the  greater 
ntimber  have  [)erished.  He  was  at  the  outset  an 
adherent  of  tlie  Shfili'ite  school,  but,  following  in 
the  wake  of  Dilwud  b.  "Ali  (q.v.),  the  founder  of 
the  Zahiriyya  school,  abandoned  it  for  the  latter. 
Just  as,  in  a  general  sense,  he  vindicates  the 
rejection  of  the  non-tr<aditional  sources  for  the 
deduction  of  the  Laws  in  a  special  work  [Ibtul  al- 
qiyds)  first  made  known  by  the  present  Avriter,  so, 
in  particular,  he  develops  his  Zahirite  polemic 
against  the  dominant  schools  (madhdhib)  in  the 
special  chapters  of  his  work  al-Muhalld,  which 
deals  with  tiie  religious  law,  while  in  various  works 
in  systematic  theology  he  exhibits  the  Zahirite 
method  in  its  broadest  application.  In  one  direc- 
tion, however,  he  advanced  beyond  the  normal 
t)Osition  of  the  Zaliirite  school ;  for,  whereas  they 
lad  hitherto  limited  the  scope  of  their  principle  to 
the  science  of  law  (Jiqh),  and  had  regarded  the 
province  of  dogmatic  theology  as  indili'crerit,  Ibn 
9azm  ai)pUed  their  method  to  the  latter  as  well. 
In  controvercing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Ash'arite 
theology,  which  in  his  day  represented  the  orthodox 
conception  of  tiie  faith,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
dogmatics  of  the  Mu'tazilites,  he  interprets  theo- 
logy in  the  light  of  the  Zahirite  school,  and  from 
that  standpoint  assails  all  other  views.  He  develops 
his  criticism  in  his  best  known  work,  the  Kitdb  al- 
Jisal  fi-l-viilal  wal-ahwa  wal-nii.al — a  title  usually 
abbreviated  to  Kitdb  al-milcd  wal-nihal — of  which 
a  printed  edition  is  now  available  (4  vols.,  Cairo, 
A.H.  1317-21 ;  on  the  MSS  cf.  ZDMG  Ixvi.  [1912] 
166). 

In  this  treatise  he  first,  of  all  gives,  for  polemical  purposes,  an 
account  of  non-Muhammadan  relisnons  and  their  doctrines,  and 
then  a  critique  of  tlie  doctrinal  divisions  of  Islam.  The  first 
part  of  the  work  is  devoted  mainlj'  to  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
and  to  criticism  of  the  OT  and  NT  and  the  inconsistencies  and 
absurdities  therein,  his  desigrn  being  to  confirm  a  view  already 
expressed  in  the  Quran  and  elaborated  with  increasing  distinct- 
ness in  later  Islam,  viz.  that  the  alleged  documents  of  revelation 
in  the  hands  of  Jews  and  Christians  cannot  possibly  be  the 
sacred  writings  given  by  God.  He  deals  also  with  later  religious 
writings  of  jvuiaism  and  Christianity,  and,  in  particular,  he 
submits  the  Talmud  to  severe  criticism.  This  side  of  his  work 
would  never  of  itself  have  aroused  the  animosity  of  other  theo- 
logians, but  it  was  a  verj-  different  matter  with  the  bitter  and 
merciless  spirit  in  which,  alike  in  the  work  before  us  and  in  his 
writings  on  tMc  fiqh,  he  speaks  of  the  most  eminent  authorities 
in  Muslim  jurisprudence  and  dogmatics. 

In  his  theological  writings  his  tone  is  immoder- 
ate, fanatical,  and  unsjiaring,  and  he  siiows  not 
the  slightest  respect  for  authority  or  for  the  great 
personalities  of  the  past  who  stood  high  in  the 
general  esteem.     His  character  for  severity   be- 

1  A  quotation  will  be  found  in  Nawawl,  TahdJdb,  ed.  Wiisten- 
feld,  Gottingen,  1842-47,  p.  376,  line  i  from  foot. 


came  a  proverb  in  literary  circles :  Snif  alllajjaj 
Wftqtdam  Ibn  Hazin  ('The  sword  of  i^ajjiij  and 
the  pen  of  Ibn  I.Iazm ').  The  result  was  that  he 
lost  all  favour  with  the  theologians ;  his  book.s 
were  banned,  and  left  unstudied  (cf.  Subkl,  Tuba- 
qdt  al-ShaJilyn,  Cairo,  A.  II.  1324,  iv.  78),  and 
were  seldom  quoted.  This  explains  wiiy  most  of 
his  works  are  lost,  and  why  some  are  extant  only  in 
rare  MSS.  Under  the  Abh.idid  ruler  al-Mu'tamid, 
indeed,  his  books  were  ]iubli<ly  burned  in  Seville — 
a  proceeiling  upon  which  Ibn  I.Iazm  commented  in 
an  epigram  charged  with  supreme  di.sdain  : 
'  Though  you  burn  the  paper,  you  cannot  burn  what  the  paper 

contains,  for  it  is  lai<l  uj)  in  iny  breast  ; 
It  goes  with  nie  whithersoever  my  camel  betakes  himself ;  it 
stops  where  I  stop,  and   will   be   buried  with   me  in  my 
grave ; 
Let  me  alone  with  your  burning  of  parchment  and  paper,  and 
speak  rather  about  science,  to  that  the  people  may  learn 
which  of  us  knows  anything  ; 
If  not,  go  to  school  again.    How  nianj'  secrets  has  God  be- 
yond the  things  you  aspire  to  ! ' 

In  his  increasing  isolation  he  was  shunned  even  by 
students.  Of  the  few  pupils  who  availed  them- 
selves of  his  oral  teaching  the  best  known  is 
Muhammad  b.  Abi  Nasr  al-],lumaidi  (tA.H.  488 
[A.D.  1095]),  who  speaks  in  laudatory  terms  of  his 
learning,  and  his  moral  and  religious  chara<;ter. 

Amongst  his  polemical  works  may  also  be  in- 
cluded a  still  extant  satirical  poem  of  137  couplets 
in  which  he  holds  up  Christianity  and  its  institu- 
tions to  derision  by  Avay  of  a  rejoinder  to  a 
Byzantine  writer  who  had  assailed  Islam  and  the 
Khalifate  in  verse.  A  complete  text  of  this  poem 
appears  in  Subki  {op.  cit.  ii.  184-189).  Ibn  yazm 
never  speaks  of  Judaism  or  Christianity  except  in 
fierce  and  virulent  language. 

Of  his  theological  writings,  besides  the  polemical 
work  above  referred  to,  his  treatise  on  Abroga- 
tion in  the  Qur'an  {Kitdb  al-ndsikh  vjal-nuinsukh) 
has  been  published  (Cairo,  A.H.  1297,  in  con- 
nexion Avith  an  edition  of  the  Jalalain  Com- 
mentary;  also  at  the  Khairlj^a  Press,  A.ii.  1308). 
An  ethical  work,  Kitdb  al-akhldq  ual  sxyar  fl 
muddwdt  al-nvfus  ('On  the  healing  of  souls') — a 
series  of  maxims  relating  to  morals  and  the 
conduct  of  life,  arranged  in  chapters — has  also 
appeared  in  print  (ed.  MahmasanI,  Cairo,  1905). 
This  tractate,  in  which  the  Imitatio  Muhammedis 
is  set  forth  as  the  ideal  of  the  ethical  life  (cf.  I. 
Goldziher,  Vorlesunycn  iiber  den  Islam,  Heidel- 
berg, 191U,  p.  30),  is  of  inipor4^ance  as  atl'ording  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  author's  personal  character, 
and  reveals  very  candidly  his  qualities  and  defects. 
He  refers  in  it  to  the  arrogance  Avhich  ruled  him 
for  a  time,  but  from  which  he  was  delivered  by 
self-discipline.  His  intolerance,  his  proiicnsity  to 
bitter  criticism  of  his  fellow-men,  and  his  ill- 
humour  he  ascribes  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  resulting  from  an  illness  (p.  77).  This  work 
is  the  tranquil  outcome  of  the  mature  experience 
to  which  he  constantly  appeals.  He  complains 
here  of  the  inconstancy  of  friends  ;  after  long 
years  of  intimacy  his  own  best  friend  had  deserted 
him  (p.  40).     But  in  spite  of  all  he  is  able  to  say  : 

'  Everi'thing  has  its  advantages  :  I  myself  have  derived  great 
benefit  from  the  attacks  of  the  ignorant.  They  have  stirred  up 
my  spirit,  quickened  my  feeling,  stimulated  my  thought,  and 
fostered  my  activity.  They  were  the  cause  of  my  composing 
large  works  which  I  should  never  have  written  unless  they  had 
disturbed  my  peace  and  fanned  the  spark  hidden  within  me ' 
(p.  52>. 

Of  his  sons,  besides  the  Abu  Rati'  mentioned 
above,  we  hear  also  of  an  Abu  Usama  Ya'qub  as 
the  transmitter  of  one  of  his  father's  \\0YkH(Nuqat 
al-'arus;  cf.  Ibn  al-'Abbar,  Mu'jam  [Bibl.  urab. 
hispana,  iv.],  p.  29,  line  2  from  foot). 

LiTERATURK.— Sources  for  the  life  of  Ibn  Hazm  :  C.  Brockel- 
mann,  Gesch.  der  arab.  Litt.  i.  (Weimar,  1S9S)  400  ;  R.  P.  A. 
Dozy,  nist.  dcs  Musxdmansd'KfTya'jne,  Lcyden,  ISei,  iii.  341  ff. 
{Gesch.  der  Ma  men  in  Spanieii,  Leipzig,  1874,  ii.  210ff.);  the 
Arabic  periodical  al-Muqtabas,  i.  (a.u.  1324)  39  £f.,  ii.  (a.h.  1325) 
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313  fl.  For  his  work  on  the  sects :  I.  Friedlander,  in  the 
A'oldeke-Fe.i;tschri/t,G\esset\,  1006,  pp.  207-277;  the  same  writer 
has  edited  and  translated  the  chapter  on  the  Shiite  sects  in 
JAOS  xxviii.-xxix.  (1908-09).  On  his  criticism  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity  :  M.  Steinschneider,  Polem.  wid  avologet.  Lit. 
ztrischen.  Miidhnen,  Christen,  und  Juden,  Leipzig,  1877,  pp. 
22,  99;  I.  Goldziher,  'Muhara.  Polemilc  gegen  Ahl  al-Kitab,'  in 
ZDMG  xxxii.  [1878]  365;  M.  Schreiner,  ib.  xlii.  [ISSS]  612, 
xlviii.  [1894]  39  ;  his  polemic  against  the  Talmud  was  published 
\>y  Goldziher,  in  Kobak,  Zeitschr.  Jiir  Gesch.  dcs  Judentums, 
vlii.  [1872]  76-104  ;  his  dogmatic  system  with  references  to  his 
works  is  set  forth  in  Goldziher,  Die  Zdkiriten,  ihr  Lehrsystem 
und  ihre  Gesch.,  Leipzig,  18S4,  pp.  115-170. 

I.  Goldziher. 
IBN  TAIMIYA.  —  Ibn  Taimiya  (Taqi  al-clin 
Abu-l-Abbas  Ahmad  b.  'Abdalballm),  the  most 
eminent  Mu.slim  theologian  of  the  13th-14th  cen- 
turies, was  the  scion  of  a  Syrian  family  of  scholars, 
and  was  bom  A.H.  661  (A.D.  1263)  in  Harran,  near 
Damascus,  a  locality  where  a  rigidly  puritanical 
conception  of  religion  had  prevailed  from  early 
times  (Dhahabi,  Tadhlcirat  cd-huffuz,  IJaidarabad, 
n.d.,  ii.  48,  line  3  from  foot),  and  where  the  Han- 
balite  school  was  strongly  represented.  The  family 
of  Ibn  Tiamiya  belonged  to  that  school.  As  a 
public  exponent  of  its  tenets  in  Damascus  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  A.H.  681  (A.D.  1282),  and  in 
a  short  time  his  lectures  and  writings,  in  which  he 
assumed  a  position  of  decided  antagonism  to  the 
dominant  tendencies  of  Muslim  orthodoxy,  made  a 
great  stir  and  aroused  vehement  opposition.  He 
rejected  the  unthinking  and  slavish  adiierence  to 
a  particular  school  of  religious  law  (t(iqlid),  and  in 
the  discussion  of  that  subject  he  called  upon  his 
fellow-Muslims  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  tradi- 
tional sources.  It  is  true  that  he  went  further 
than  the  Zahirites  (see  art.  Dawud  b.  'Ali),  with 
whose  principles  he  closely  agrees,  in  the  range 
which  he  assigned  to  arguments  from  analogy 
{qiyds).  Alike  in  the  sphere  of  theology  and  in 
that  of  religious  usage,  he  relentlessly  assailed  the 
innovations  [hidd)  which  had  found  their  Avay  into 
the  religious  life,  and,  above  all,  he  fought  strenu- 
ously against  the  spiritualistic  interpretation  of 
the  anthropomorphic  passages  in  the  Qur'an  and 
the  hadith,  against  the  Ash'arite  method  of  dog- 
matics, and  against  the  mysticism  of  the  Sufis 
(q.v.).  In  the  cultus,  again,  he  declared  war  upon 
the  worship  of  saints  and  tombs  Avhich  had  crept 
into  Islam,  and  he  even  objected  to  the  practices 
of  invoking  the  Prophet  and  making  pilgrimages 
to  his  tomb.  He  dillered  from  the  acknowledged 
schools  of  jurisprudence  M'ith  reference  to  the  law 
of  divorce.  It  is  of  special  importance  to  note  his 
opposition  to  the  abuses  wliich  brought  in  their 
train  the  practice  of  tahlil,  viz.  that  a  man  should 
not  re-marry  a  woman  from  whom  he  had  been 
definitely  divorced,  unless  she  had  meanwhile 
consummated  a  valid  marriage  with  another  and 
been  divorced  from  him.  In  his  writings  he  is  a 
zealous  adversary  of  Greek  philosophy,  Judaism, 
and  ChrisLianity.  By  way  of  inciting  the  Muslims 
against  tiiem,  he  pointed  to  the  Mongol  inva- 
sion which  had  just  swept  over  Syria,  asserting 
that  the  visitation  was  in  part  due  to  the  laxity  of 
his  co-religionists.  He  issued  ufatwd  demanding 
that  the  Jewish  synagogues  in  Cairo  sliould  be 
destroyed,  and  urging  his  people  not  to  allow  the 
chapels  of  other  faiths  to  exist  in  their  midst  (ed. 
M_.  Schreiner,  in  BEJxxxl  [1895]  214  ff.).  In  his 
criticisms  he  did  not  spare  the  most  widely  accepted 
authorities  of  Islam,  not  even  the  first  Khalifs. 
But  the  special  object  of  his  antagonism  was  al- 
Ghazali,  whom  he  disliked  both  as  an  Ash'arite 
and  as  a  mystic,  and  whose  knoM-Iedge  of  the 
sources  of  theological  science  he  greatly  dispar- 
aged. His  opposition  to  the  Muslim  consensus 
(yma')— a  theological  growth  of  centuries — brought 
upon  him  a  series  of  prosecutions,  and  from  A.H.  705 
(A.D.  1.305)  till  his  death  he  was  repeatedly  im- 
prisoned both  in  Damascus  and  in  Cairo.     He  died 


in  prison  on  22nd  Dhulqada  728  (29th  September 

1328). 

Though  a  stringent  interdict  was  laid  upon  the  acceptance 
of  his  doctrines,  he  was  not  left  without  champions.  Even  after 
his  death,  pamphlets  were  written  on  the  question  whether  he 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  kdfir  ('  unbeliever ')  or  as  a  genuine 
representative  of  orthodoxy.  The  tradition  of  his  teaching  was 
continued  by  his  faithful  pupil  Shamsaddin  ibn  Qayyim  al- 
Jauziya  (t  A.n.  751  [a.d.  1350])  in  numerous  works.  At  a  much 
later  period  his  views  enjoyed  a  furtive  revival  in  smaller  circles, 
and  the  most  striking  historical  result  of  his  teaching  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  ISth  cent,  the  founder  of  the  powerful  Wahhabi 
{q.v.)  movement  in  central  Arabia  derived  his  initiative  from 
the  writings  of  Ibn  Taimiya  (cf.  Goldziher,  ZDMG  lii.  [1898]  156). 
His  name  is  the  shibboleth  of  the  Wahhabite  theologians  in  their 
controversy  with  the  orthodox,  who  in  turn  take  as  their  watch- 
word the  name  of  Ghazali. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  Ibn  Taimiya  at  the  present  day, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  party  championed  by  Muhammad 
Kashid  Kida  in  his  periodical  al-ilanar  (now  in  its  16Lh  year) — 
a  party  which  rejects  the  taqlid  of  tlie  four  orthodox  schools, 
appeals  to  the  hadilh,  and  is  o))posed  to  the  worship  of  saints 
and  the  superstitious  practices  associated  therewith — draws  its 
constant  inspiration  from  the  writings  of  Ibn  Taimiya  and  Ibn 
Qayyim  al-Jauziya.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  this  wide-spread  accept- 
ance of  Ibn  Tainiiya's  views  that  within  little  more  than  a  decade 
so  many  of  the  hitherto  much  neglected  works  of  the  great 
Hanbalite  theologian  have  been  issued  in  printed  form  in  Cairo 
and  Haidarabad. 

Ibn  Taimiya  displayed  a  vast  literary  fertility 
in  books,  tractates,  epistles,  &ndfatwds.  The  list 
of  his  works  given  in  Brockelmann's  Gesch.  dcr 
arah.  Litt.  ii.  103-105  is  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
and,  in  particular,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  a 
series  of  treatises  (iiiajmu  at  al-rasd'il  al-kuhrd), 
published  in  2  vols,  at  Cairo,  A.H.  1322. 

Literature. —I.  Goldziher,  Die  Zdhiritcn,  ihr  Lehrsystem 
und  ihre  Gesch.,  Leipzig,  1884,  yip.  188-193,  and  in  ZD3IG  Ixii. 
[1908]  25  f.;  M.  Schreiner,  Beitrdge  znr  Gesch.  der  theolog. 
Beivegiingen  im  Islam,  Leipzig,  1S99  {  =  ZT)MG  lii.  [1S9S]  540- 
563,  liii.  [1899]  61-61),  with  a  bibliography  of  the  controversial 
writings  for  and  against  Ibn  Taimiya ;  C.  Brockelmann,  Gesch. 
der  arah.  LiU.,  ii.  (Berlin,  1902)  103.  I.  GOLDZIHER. 

IBN  TUFAIL.— Ibn Tufail  (Abii  Bakr  Muham- 
mad ibn'Abd-al-malikibn  Muhammadibn  Muham- 
mad ibn  Tufail  al-Qai.si),  referred  to  by  the  Chris- 
tian Scholastics  as  Abubacer,  was  born,  prol)ably 
at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent.  A.D.,  in  the  little 
Andalusian  town  of  Guadix  (Wadi  Ash),  and  died 
in  the  royal  city  of  Morocco  in  1185.  Besides  the 
name  Abu  Bakr  he  also  bore  that  of  Abu  Ja'far 
(as  in  the  MS  of  the  British  Museum  tr.  by  Pococke), 
from  the  name  of  another  of  his  sons.  Our  in- 
formation regarding  his  life  is  but  meagre,  and 
what  we  are  told  is  by  no  means  always  reliable. 
IL  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  possessed  of  the 
learning  and  culture  of  his  day,  that  he  composed 
verses,  and  that  he  was  actively  engaged  in  medicine 
and  politics.  Thus  we  read  that  he  was  the  physician 
and  vizir  of  Khalif  Abii  Ya'qub  Yusuf  (1163-84), 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terras  of  friendship.  He 
performed  a  special  service  to  Muhammadan  philo- 
sophy by  introducing  Ibn  Rushd  (Averroes)  to  that 
prince,  and  encouraging  him  to  write  a  commen- 
tary on  Aristotle.  This  event  has  been  generally 
assigned  to  the  year  1154,  but  L.  Gauthier  brings 
it  down  to  116D. 

"We  possess  no  scientific  work  from  the  hand  of 
Ibn  Tufail.  His  claim  of  being  able  to  im])rove 
the  Ptolemaic  sy.stem  is  probably  to  be  interpreted 
merely  as  exjiressing  his  conviction  that  he  must 
adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  Aristotle  ratlier 
than  to  Ptolemy. 

His  onljr  surviving  work — a  work  that  secures 
for  its  author  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  universal 
literature — is  a  philosophical  allegory  entitled 
Hayy  ibn  Yaqzdn.  In  the  introduction  to  that 
book  he  indicates  his  position  in  Muslim  j>hiIo- 
sophy.  He  professes  to  be  an  adherent  of  tiie 
philosophy  of  enlightenment  (ishrdq,  'illumina- 
tion ').  This  is  not  the  crude  pantheism  current 
in  India  and  Persia,  but  a  speculative  mysticism 
of  a  Neo-Platonic  type.  Having  laid  the  founda- 
tions in  the  observation  of  Nature  and  in  rational 
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thought,  lie  aspires  to  ascend  to  the  highest — i.e- 
to  the  state  of  ecstasy,  in  which  the  soul  exj)eriences 
what  the  eye  has  never  seen,  the  ear  never  heard, 
and  the  heart  of  man  never  imagined.  Just  because 
such  a  spiritual  process  cannot  be  described  easily, 
or  even  described  at  all,  in  words,  it  must  be 
presented  allegorical I3'.  Thepersons  in  his  allegory, 
so  far  as  their  names  are  concernetl,  are  borrowed 
from  the  mystical  treatises  of  I]>n  Sina  (Avicenna). 
But  'Sahlman'  and  'Asfil'  are  in  all  j)robability 
derived  from  the  Held  of  Hellenistic-Jewish  legentl, 
while  'Hayy'  recallsthefirstsj^Uableof  'Gayomart,' 
a  mytliical  king  of  Persia.  Many  features  of  Ibn 
Tufail's  Mork  are  of  legendary  origin,  but  the 
arrangement  is  doubtless  his  own.  The  theme 
proposed  was  a  j)ractical  question  in  Western 
Islam  at  the  time,  just  as  it  had  bceu  in  the  Kast 
at  an  earlier  day.  The  problem  was,  in  fact,  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  society,  or,  to  state  it 
more  precisely,  the  relation  between  the  philo- 
sophical reflexion  and  intuition  of  the  individual 
and  the  traditional  belief  of  the  multitude. 

The  author  seeks  to  portray  as  clearly  as  possible  three 
distinct  types  :  (1)  the  philosopher,  who  by  natural  endowment 
and  his  own  reflexion  and  self-abnegation  is  fitted  to  receive 
enlightenment  from  above — one,  that  is  to  say,  who  rises  step 
by  stej)  to  a  mystic  unity  with  higher  spirits,  and  ultimately 
with  the  Divine  Being  Himself  ('Hayy');  (2)  the  man  of 
traditional  beliefs  ('Salaman');  and  (3)  the  speculative  itieo- 
logian,  who  interprets  the  figurative  language  of  revelation,  as 
given  in  the  C^ur'an,  in  a  spiritual  sense  ('Asar  =  Ibn  Sina's 
'Ab^al').  The  last^mentioned,  accordingly,  stands  for  the 
allegorical  method  of  interpreting  the  sacred  writings — a  legacy 
of  Alexaiidrian  thought — which  had  been  far  more  widely 
assimilated  in  Islam  than  philosophy  in  the  stricter  sense  as 
represented  by  Hayy. 

The  thread  of  the'  narrative  is  as  follows :  Hayy  ibn  Yaq?an 
('The  Living,  son  of  the  Awake')  is,  when  a  mere  child,  cast 
upon  an  uninhabited  island  below  the  equator — or,  according 
to  another  legend,  comes  into  being  there  by  spontaneous 
generation.  He  is  suckled  by  a  gazelle,  and  grows  up  among 
animals,  the  language  of  which  he  learns,  and  from  which,  after 
trying  the  leaves  of  trees,  he  obtains  his  first  primitive  clothing. 
This  is  the  starting-point  of  his  development,  which  completes 
itself  in  7x7  years.  He  has  an  intense  desire  to  learn.  The 
gazelle  that  suckled  him  dies,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  begins 
to  dismember  it,  continuing  till  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  heart  is  the  central  bodily  organ,  the  seat  of  the  principle 
of  life.  Having  discovered  how  to  produce  fire,  and  having 
found  a  relish  in  roasted  flesh,  he  proceeds  to  dissect  various 
other  animals,  either  dead  or  alive.  Then,  just  as  he  studied 
the  animals  of  his  island,  even  taming  a  number  of  them,  so  he 
investigates  its  plants  and  minerals,  its  atmospheric  phenomena, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  philosophj-  of  Nature.  He  is  struck 
by  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena,  and  he  endeavours  to  find 
unity  in  all — the  unity  of  tlie  organism,  that  of  the  species  and 
the  genus,  and  at  length  the  all-pervading  unity  of  the  world. 
From  his  study  of  physical  Nature,  in  every  part  of  which  he 
traces  the  distinction  between  matter  and  psychical  or  spiritual 
form,  and,  accordingly,  an  ever-recurring  birth  and  decay,  he 
infers  the  existence  of  a  pure  and  invariable  Form  as  the  cause 
of  all  that  is,  and  in  this  way  he  conies  to  know  the  Deity  from 
His  works.  The  existence  of  the  Divine  Sjjirit  he  infers  also 
from  the  fact  that  space  must  necessarily  be  conceived  as  finite. 

Thus  far  he  has  recognized  the  Creator  of  the  world  only  as 
the  most  perfect  spiritual  being.  He  now  proceeds  to  study 
his  own  spirit  as  the  medium  tlirough  which  he  has  obtained 
that  knowledge.  He  perceives  that  he  belongs  to  a  realm  above 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  that  he  is  akin  to  the  spirits  who 
control  the  celestial  spheres.  It  is  only  as  regards  liis  body  that 
he  is  of  the  earth  ;  his  soul  or  spirit  (ruh)  is  indubitably  of  a 
celestial  nature,  and  the  highest  that  is  in  him — that  bj'  which 
he  hascomoto  recognize  the  Supreme  Being— must  surely  be 
akin  to  that  Being.  These  reflexions  furnish  him  with  tlielaw 
for  his  future  conduct  (cf.  the  exercises  of  Buddhist  monks  and 
of  whirling  dervishes).  He  restricts  his  physical  wants  to  what 
is  absolutely  necessary.  By  preference  he  eats  ripe  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  only  in  case  of  necessity  resorts  to  animal  food, 
while  he  fasts  as  often  and  as  long  as  possible.  lie  resolves 
that  no  species  of  animate  beings  shall  become  extinct  on  his 
account.  He  aims  at  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  in  his  move- 
ments, as,  e.g.,  his  walks  around  the  beach  of  his  island,  copies 
those  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  By  these  means  he  is  gradually 
enabled  to  raise  his  true  Self  above  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  so  to  reach  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  at  this  stage,  in  place  of 
his  earlier  logical  proofs  of  God's  existence,  he  enjoys  the  visiu 
beatifica  and  the  unio  mystica.  He  has  now  transcended  the 
mathematico-ln',rical  categories  of  unity,  plurality,  etc.  So  far 
as  the  world  still  exists  for  him,  he  regards  it  only  as  a  reflexion 
of  the  Divine  light. 

Hayy  has  often  enjoyed  the  raptures  of  ecstasy,  when  at  length 
his  sohtude  is  interrupted.  Upon  a  neighbouring  island  live  a 
jieople  who,  though  adherents  of  the  Muslim  faith,  are  given  to 
sensuous  pleasures.     A  friend  of  Salaman,  the  ruler  of  this 


islaiid— an  individual  named  Asal — desiring  to  devote  himself 
to  study  and  self-denial,  sets  out  for  Hayy's  island,  which  he 
supposes  to  be  uninhabited.  Here,  then,  he  meets  with  Hayy, 
and,  when  the  latter  has  at  length  accjuircd  human  language, 
the  two  become  convinced  that  the  religion  of  the  one,  in  its 
rational  interpretation,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  other  are 
essentially  the  same.  With  a  view  to  proclaiming  this  pure 
version  of  the  truth  to  the  credulous  multitude,  Hayy  proceeds 
to  the  adjacent  island,  accompanied  by  Asal.  iiut  their  design 
miscarries  ;  and  the  two  friends  liave  ultimately  to  admit  that 
Muhammad  had  acted  wisely  in  giving  the  truth  to  the  iieople 
under  a  veil  of  symbolical  language.  Thty,  therefore,  go  back 
to  the  uninhabited  islaiKJ,  in  order  that  they  "'ay  further  give 
themselves  t-o  a  life  consecrated  to  ("■()d. 

The  greater  jiortion  of  Ibn  Tufail's  bjok  is  devoted 
to  the  cour.se  of  Ilayy's  education,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  those  who  first  translated  the 
work,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  author's  philo- 
sophy, were  mainly  concerned  with  the  pcr.son  of 
Hayy.  But  the  central  theme  of  the  allegory,  a.s 
has  been  indicated,  is  the  relation  between  religion 
and  philo.sop!iy,  and  the  principle  that  philo.sophy 
is  one  with  religion  properly  understood.  This 
has  been  specially  emphasized  by  Gauthier,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  one-sidedly.  It  is  certainly  quite 
obvious  tliat  in  several  passages  Ibn  Tufail  is  ou 
Hayy's  side  :  the  eyes  of  Asal  are  opened  to  the 
profoundcst  mysteries  of  the  Spirit,  not  W  the 
direct  revelation  of  the  Qur'an,  but  by  Hayy's 
philosoph}'  of  enlightenment ;  and  at  all  events 
the  work  permits  the  inference  that  man  may 
attain  to  supreme  salvation  by  the  inner  light 
alone,  and  Avithout  the  aid  of  prophetic  revelation. 
This  point  of  view  was  enough  of  itself  to  render 
the  book  objectionable  to  the  Christian  theologians 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  -while,  in  particular,  the 
monopsycliitism  of  its  author  was  stigmatized  by 
Albertus  Magnus  as  'error  omnino  absurdus  et 
pe-ssimus '  (de  Nat.  et  Orig.  An.  ii.  4),  and  as  a  tiling 
'omnino  deliraraento  simile'  {de  An.  iii.  i.  7). 

The  Hayy  ibn  Yaqzan  had  at  first  but  few  readers. 
The  Neo-Platonists  of  the  Kenaissance  seem  not  to 
have  known  it,  else  they  would  have  found  it 
acceptable,  inasmuch  as  they  taught  that  there 
were  rays  of  the  one  Divine  trutli  in  all  religions 
and  philosophies.  Certain  j)oints  of  connexion 
between  Hayy  and  El  Criticdn,  a  work  by  the 
Spanish  autlior  Baltasar  Gracian  published  in 
1650-53 — links  recently  pointed  out  by  Menondcz  y 
Pelayo — have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  exjdained. 

LtTERATUBE.— i.  TjUXSLATIO.VS  OFUaTY  IBS  YaQZAS-.—IUc 
Arabic  text  with  a  Lat.  tr.  by  E.  Pococke,  Jr.,  and  an  in- 
troduction by  his  father,  was  published  at  Oxfoixl  in  1671,  and 
reprinted  in  1700.  The  first  Eng.  tr.  (1674  ;  from  the  Lat.)  was 
the  work  of  George  Keith,  who,  as  a  Quaker,  jirobably  set  a 
higher  value  upon  the  '  inner  light '  than  upon  the  letter  of  a 
revelation.  A  second  Eng.  tr.  (also  from  the  Lat.),  by  George 
Ashwell,  appeared  in  16S6.  In  170S,  Simon  Ockley,  the  orientalist, 
published  a  new  English  version  from  the  original,  and  this  was 
recently  re-issued  with  few  alteratiorts  by  E.  A.  van  Dyck,  'for 
the  use  of  his  pupils'  (Cairo,  190.",).  Of  Dutch  translators 
probably  the  first  was  J.  Bouwmeester,  a  friend  of  Si>inoza, 
whose  rendering  (Anisterdam,  1G72)  was  executed  from  tiie  Lat. 
of  Pococke,  and  this  work  was  re-published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1701,  while  in  the  same  year  another  issue,  collated  with  the 
original  Arabic  and  furnished  with  notes  by  the  oriental  scholar 
H.  keland,  a  professor  in  Utrecht,  was  published  at  Rotterdam. 
Tlie  earliest  Germ,  tr.,  by  J.  G.  Pritius  (Frankfort,  1726),  was 
liased  upon  the  English  of  Ockley ;  that  of  J.  G.  Eicbhorn 
(Berlin,  17S3)  is  more  independent.  French  and  Spanish  trr. 
have  appeared  only  in  reient  times  (see  below). 

Pococke's  designation  of  the  work, '  Philosopluis  Autodidactus,' 
appears  on  the  title-page  of  most  of  the  trr.,  even  the  Spanish 
of  1900.  Roland  (1701;  has  'De  natnurlijke  Wijggeer*  ('The 
Natural  Philosopher'),  and  Eicbhorn, '  Der  Naturmensch ' (' The 
Natural  Man ').  In  the  19th  cent.  Ilayy  was  often  compared 
with  Defoe's  Robiuson  Crusoe,  but  to  us  it  is  surely  rather  the 
contrast  than  the  resemblance  that  suprgests  itself :  Crusoe  is 
the  pattern  of  the  practical  man,  while  Hayy  is  the  ideal  of  the 
reflective  and  mystical  mode  of  life.  Since  18S2  the  original 
has  been  frequently  issued  in  the  East — in  Cairo  and  Con- 
stantinople—and has  thus  been  brought  within  the  range  of 
active  European  studj-. 

ii.  Dl.iCi'SSIOXS,  etc. — A.  Merx,  '  Fine  mittelalterliche  Kritik 
der  Offenbarung','  in  Die  protestantUche  Kirchenzfitvng  fur  d. 
emng.  Dtulscluand,  22nd  Julv-]2th  August  l&s.j ;  T.  J.  de 
Boer,  The  UUtory  of  r/iiloscphij  in  Islam,  Ix>ndon,  1903,  pp. 
181-187:  Et  Filiigofo  aufodidacto  de  Abentofail :  Novela  psico- 
logica  traducida  .  .  .  del  arabe  por  D.  Francisco  Pont  Boigues, 
cmi  un  prdlogo  de  lien&ndez  y  Pelayo  {=Coleccidn  de  Esludios 
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Arabes.  v.),  Saragossa,  1900;  L€on  Gauthier,  Uaij!/  Ben 
Yaqdhan:  Roman  philnsophique  d'lhn  Thofail,  texts  arabe 
.  .  .  et  traduction  JVanr.,  Alg-iers,  1900,  and  Ibn  Thofail :  sa 
vie,  scs  wuvres  (  =  Publ.  de  I'Ecole  des  Lettres  d'Ahjer,  Bulletin 
de  Corresp.  Afric.  xlii.),  Paris,  1909  (with  bibliography). 

T.  J.  DE  Boer. 

IBN  TUMART.— Ibn  Tumart  Avas  a  famous 
Muslim  reformer  of  Morocco,  surnamed  '  the 
Mahd'i  of  the  Ahuohads.'  According  to  Ibn 
Klialdiln,  his  name  was  Amghar,  Berber  for  '  the 
chief.'  The  names  of  his  ancestors  were  also 
Berber.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown  ;  but  it 
must  liave  taken  place  between  A.H.  470  and  480. 
He  was  born  in  a  village  of  Sus  called  Ijli  en 
Warglian.  His  family  were  Isergliins,  a  section 
of  the  Hintata,  one  of  the  chief  tribes  of  the  Atlas. 
Ibn  Klialdiln  says  that  they  were  celebrated  for 
their  piety,  and  that  Ibn  Tumart  seemed  eager  to 
leam,  and  frequented  the  mosques,  where  he 
burned  so  many  candles  that  he  received  the  sur- 
name Astifu  (Berber),  'the  fire-brand.'  It  was 
probably  the  thirst  for  knowledge  that  drove  him 
to  the  East. 

At  this  time  the  Almoravid  dynasty,  which 
ri'led  in  the  Maghrib  and  a  part  of  Si)ain,  was 
declining,  and  corruption  of  morals  had  followed 
close  on  conquest.  One  of  the  strictest  Muslim 
sects,  that  of  Malik  ibn  Anas,  was  in  power  ;  it  con- 
fined its  attention  to  the  study  of  furu,  manuals 
which  had  usurped  the  place  of  the  Qur'an  and  the 
hndiths.  Ghazilli  had  strongly  opposed  its  doc- 
trines in  the  East  in  a  chapter  of  his  Ihya'ulum 
al-dln — the  Kitub  al  'Ilm,  which  called  forth  the 
hatred  of  the  lawyers  {faqih),  such  as  the  qudl 
'lyatl,  and  even  Ash'arites  like  al-Turtushi,  who 
did  not  admit  independent  minds  into  their  sects. 
His  works  were  burned  by  order  of  the  Almoravid 
amirs.  Further,  the  grossest  anthropomorphism 
(tajsim)  was  prevalent ;  the  allegorical  expressions 
of  the  Qur'an  were  taken  literally  ;  and  God  was 
given  a  corporeal  form. 

Ibn  Tumart  started  his  travels  in  Spain,  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  there  that  he  began  to  modify 
his  ideas  under  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Ibn 
^Jazm  iq.v.).  He  then  went  to  the  East,  but  the 
chronology  of  his  travels  is  not  certain.  If,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  alMarrakushi,  it  was 
during  his  tirst  stay  in  Alexandria  that  he  imbibed 
the  doctrines  of  Abu  Bakr  and  Turtushi,  the  latter 
— a  believer  in  the  Ash'arite  teaching,  although 
opposed  to  Ghazali — must  have  imparted  it  to  his 
pupil.  He  afterwards  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  studied  at  Baghdad  and  perhaps  at 
Damascus.  There  he  became  imbaed  with  the 
ideas  of  Ghazali.  Later  M^'iters  say  that  it  was 
under  Ghazali's  influence  that  Ibn  Tumart  decided 
to  reform  the  beliefs  of  his  country ;  but  the  two 
men  never  met. 

These  years  of  travel  and  study  had  transformed 
the  Maghribine  talib.  If  his  plan  was  not  yet 
fixed  in  all  its  details,  he  had  at  least  thought  of 
it.  On  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  he  preached 
to  the  crew  and  the  passengers,  who,  in  obedience 
to  his  words,  set  themselves  to  read  the  Qur'an 
and  to  pray.  Thoroughly  inspired  with  Ash'arite 
doctrines,  he  continued  his  preaching  in  Tripoli,  in 
Mahadia,  where  the  ruling  sultan,  Yahya  ibn 
Tamim,  shoAved  him  great  regard  after  hearing 
him  state  his  case,  at  Monastir  and  at  Bougie. 
There  he  played  the  part  of  moral  reformer  without 
restraint,  making  liberal  application  of  an  early 
maxim  : 

'Whoever  amoiitc  you  sees  aiiythina;  repreliciisible  must 
change  it  with  liis  lianfl  ;  if  he  cannot,  he  must  do  it  with  liis 
tongue  ;  if  that  is  iiniiossible,  he  must  do  it  with  his  heart.  This 
IS  the  minimum  of  religion.' 

_  The  Haramadite  sovereign  was  annoyed  at  this 
impeachment  of  his  authority  ;  the  people  them- 
selves rose  up,  and  Ibn  Tumart  fled  to  the  Beni 


Uriagol,  a  neighbouring  Berber  tribe,  who  took 
him  under  their  protection.  There  he  met  *  tiie 
man  who  was  to  continue  his  work,  'Abd  al- 
Mu'min,  a  poor  tdlih  of  Tajira,  to  the  nortli  of 
Nedroma,  Avho,  like  himself,  went  to  the  East  to 
study.  Legend,  which  ascribes  to  Ibn  Tumart  a 
knowledge  of  the  qabbala,  which  he  learned  in  the 
East,  claims  that  he  recognized,  from  certain  signs 
in  this  young  man,  the  person  for  whom  he  was 
looking,  just  as  Ghazali  had  recognized  the  future 
reformer  in  him.  All  that  we  knoAV  is  that  he  had 
an  interview  with  'Abd  al-Mu'min,  that  he  ques- 
tioned him  minutely,  and  that  he  ended  by  making 
him  decide  to  give  up  his  travels  in  the  East  in 
order  to  follow  him.  He  then  returned  to  the 
Maghrib  by  way  of  Warsenis  and  Tlemsen,  out  of 
which  he  was  driven  by  the  governor ;  and  then 
he  passed  through  Fez  and  Miknasa,  Avhere  the 
people  received  his  remonstrances  with  blows.  At 
last  he  arrived  at  Morocco,  where  he  asserted  more 
than  ever  his  role  of  uncompromising  reformer  of 
morals  and  doctrines.  The  Lemtuna  women,  like 
the  Tuaregs  and  Kabyle  of  the  present  day,  did 
not  veil  their  faces.  On  this  account  Ibn  Tiimart 
insulted  them,  and  even  assaulted  Sura,  the  sister  of 
the  Almoravid  amir  'All.  'Ali  himself  was  not 
free  from  his  insults.  He  rebuked  him  even  in  the 
mosque.  "Ali,  who  was  more  patient  and  tolerant 
than  the  reformer,  did  not  punish  him  as  he 
deserved  ;  he  merely  summoned  a  conference  at 
which  Ibn  Tumart  had  to  argue  with  Almoravid 
lawyers.  They  discussed  such  points  as  :  Are  the 
Avays  of  knoAvledge  limited  or  not  ?  The  principles 
of  the  true  and  the  false  are  four  in  number : 
knoAvledge,  ignorance,  doubt,  and  supposition. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  defeating  them,  although 
among  them  there  Avas  a  Spaniard  as  intellectual 
and  as  intolerant  as  himself — Malik  ibn  Wuhaib, 
who  advised 'All  to  put  him  to  death,  but  in  A^ain. 
The  amir  spared  him,  and  Ibn  Tumart  fled  to 
Aghmat,  Avhere  he  took  part  in  further  discussions, 
and  thence  to  Agnilin,  Avhcre  he  inaugurated  his 
apostleship  in  a  methodical  Avay.  At  first  he 
posed  simply  as  the  reformer  of  morals  in  so  far  as 
they  Avere  contrary  to  the  (Qur'an  and  tradition  ; 
then,  Avhen  he  had  obtained  a  certain  influence 
over  his  folloAvers,  he  went  on  to  preach  his  OAvn 
doctrines,  inveighing  violently  against  the  dynasty 
'  that  followed  false  doctrines,'  and  pronounced  as 
'infidel'  any  Avho  transgressed  his  teaching:  it 
AA'^as  a  preaching  of  holy  Avar,  not  only  Avith  pagans 
and  polytheists,  but  also  Avitli  other  JNIuslims.  He 
chose  ten  companions,  'Abd  al-Mu'min  among 
them,  and,  after  preparing  their  minds  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  characteristics  of  the  Mahdi,  he 
made  them  recognize  him  as  such,  and  composed  a 
genealogj^  for  himself  Avhich  made  him  a  descendant 
of 'All  ibn  Abu  Talib.  His  doctrine  Avas  not  pure 
Ash'arism ;  it  Avas  mixed  Avith  Shi'ism.  The 
historians  mention  tricks  of  jugglery  and  perlidy 
to  Avhicli  he  resorted  in  order  to  justify  his  claims. 
He  rallied  round  him  all  the  Hergha  and  a  large 
section  of  the  Ma.sniuda,  Avho  had  ahvays  been 
hostile  to  the  Lemtuna  (Almoravids),  so  much  so 
that  Yiisuf  (ibn  Tashfin)  had  founded  INIarrakesh 
in  order  to  keep  them  at  a  safe  distance.  He  had 
Avritten  various  treatises  for  them  in  Berber — a 
language  Avhich  he  spoke  very  Avell.^  One  of  them, 
the  Tanh'id,  is  preserved  in  an  Arabic  version, 
published  at  Algiers  in  1!]03.  He  completed  the 
organization  of   his  followers,   Avhom   he   divided 

1  According  to  the  liaud  al-iiirldst,  this  meeting  took  i)lace  at 
Tajira,  the  birthplace  of  'Abd  alJlu'inin. 

2  The  Berbers  knew  so  little  Araliic  that,  in  order  to  teach  the 
uneducated  Masmiida  the  Fdtiha  (first  siira  of  the  Qur  an),  he 
named  each  of  them  by  a  word  of  this  shra  :  the  first  was  called 
al-IIamdu  li'lldh  ('  praise  to  God ') ;  Uie  second,  Rabbi {'  lord') ; 
the  third,  al-'AUunin  ('of  the  worlds').  l)y  asking  them  to 
repeat  their  names  in  order,  he  succeeded  in  teaching  them  to 
recite  the  sura. 
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into  categories  :  the  first  was  composed  of  the  ten 
wlio  had  been  the  first  to  reco;;nizo  him  ;  they 
were  called  the  jama  a  ('community').  The 
second  was  made  up  of  fifty  faithful  ones;  these 
he  sometimes  called  'believers'  (mii'minUn)  and 
sometimes  'unitarians'  (mu^ahfiidun,  from  which 
comes  the  name  'Almohads'j.  Hip  authority, 
however,  was  not  reco^iized  all  over,  as  was 
shown  particularly  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tinmal 
(or  Tinmelcl).  He  entered  this  town  by  strategy, 
massacred  15,000  men,  took  the  women  as  slaves, 
divided  the  land  and  houses  among  his  followers, 
and  built  a  fortress.  He  converted  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  with  their  consent  or  by  force,  and  in 
A.H.  517  he  sent  an  army  against  the  Alraoravids 
under  the  leadership  of  'Abd  al-Mu'min.  It  sus- 
tained a  terrible  defeat,  and  the  Mahdi  found  him- 
self blockaded  in  Tinmal.  Some  of  his  followers 
suggested  surrender.  Ibn  Turnart  had  recourse  to 
charlatanry  with  the  complicity  of  Abu  "Abd  Allah 
al-Wansharisi,  whom  he  had  brought  from  War- 
senis;  and,  having  regained  his  prestige,  he  mas- 
sacred those  of  whom  he  was  not  sure.  Ibn  al-Athir 
gives  the  evidently  exaggerated  number  of  70,000 
men  as  that  of  those  thus  slain.  The  cause  of  the 
Almohads  revived  as  the  power  of  the  Almoravids 
weakened  in  Spain  and  Africa,  and,  when  the 
Mahdl  died  in  524  (522  according  to  others),  'Abd 
al-Mu'min,  whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  successor, 
was  ready  to  re-commence  the  struggle.  His  tomb  is 
in  Tinmal,  but  his  name  and  his  history  are  com- 
pletely forgotten. 

LtTKRATi'RE.— Arabic  authors  :  Ibn  al-Athlr,  Al-Kamil  f  Vi- 
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K.  P.  A.  Dozy,  do.  1S47,  pp.  128-139  ;  Ibn  Khallikan,  Wafaydt 
al-A'ynn,  2  vols.,  Bulaq,  1299  A.n.,  ii.  4S-53  ;  Halal  al-Maiishya 
(anon.),  Tunis,  1329  A.n.,  pp.  78-88;  Ibn  Khaldfin,  Kildb  al- 
'Ihar,  7  vols.,  Bulaq,  1234  a.m.,  vi.  225-229  ;  Ibn  Abi  Zar',  Raud 
al-Qirtas,  ed.  Tornberff,  2  vols.,  Upsala,  1843-46,  i.  110-119 ;  Ibn 
al-Khatib,  Raqm  al-holal,  Tunis,  1316  a.u.,  pp.  56-58;  Al- 
Zarkashl,  Ta'rikh  al-daulatain,  do.  1289  A.n.,  pp.  1-5  ;  Ibn 
Abi  Dinar,  Al-ilunis  fi  akhbdr  Ifnyyah,  do.  1289,  pp.  107-109  ; 
As-Salawi,  Kitdb  al-Jstujsa,  4  vols. | Cairo,  1312  A.n.,  i.  130-139; 
Le  Livre  de  Mohammed  ibn  Toumert,  ed.  J.  D.  Lucianl,  Algiers, 
1903. 

Western  authors  :  I.  Goldziher,  '  Jlaterialien  zur  Kenntniss 
der  Almohadenbewe^'uncr,'  ZDMG  xli.  [18S7]  30-140  ;  the  Introd. 
to  Liirre  de  ilohammcd  ilm  Toumert,  pp.  1-102  ;  cf.  also  R.  P.  A. 
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A.  Miiller,  Der  Islam,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1885-87,  ii.  640-644  ;  C. 
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Berlin,  1898-1902,  i.  400-402 ;  A.  Bel,  Les  Almoraeides  et  les 
Almohades,  Oran,  1910,  pp.  9-16.  ReNE  BASSET. 

IBSEN. — Henrik  Ibsen  (dramatist  and  poet) 
was  born  at  Skien,  in  southern  Norway,  on  20th 
^  March  1828,  the  eldest  son  of  Knud  Ibsen,  a  sub- 
'  stantial  merchant.  Scottish,  German,  and  Danisli 
strains  preponderated  over  Norwegian  in  his 
ancestry.  While  Henrik  was  still  a  child,  his 
fatlier  failed  in  business,  and  tlie  family  removed 
froni  his  first  home,  a  stately  house  in  the  market- 
place, to  a  humble  suburban  dwelling.  His  school- 
ing was  brief,  and  distinguished  chiefly  by  a  bent 
for  art.  This  could  not  be  indulged,  and  he  was 
apprenticed  at  fifteen  to  an  apothecary  at  Grimstad, 
a  place  still  smaller  and  more  remote.  Here  he 
spent  seven  years  (184.3-50),  his  time  of  storm  and 
stress.  The  revohition  of  1848-49  quickened  his 
instinct  of  revolt  and  wakened  his  lyric  power. 
He  wrote  fierj'  appeals  on  behalf  of  struggling 
Hungary  and  Denmark.  He  chose  a  K<jman 
revolutionary  for  the  hero  of  his  lir.st  drama. 
Catiline  (1850)  excited  no  attention  whatever  ;  but 
its  importance  is  great.  Ib.sen  re-published  it  in 
1875,  with  a  preface  in  which  he  points  out  that  it 
foreshadows  the  standing  theme  of  his  later  drama 
— 'the  conflict  of  will  and  power.'  And  he  is 
already  a  dramatist ;  in  .spite  of  his  revolutionary 
sympathies,  he  has  not  idealized  his  hero;  liis 
Catiline  is  a  tragically  mixed  character,  who  owes 


his  ruin  more  to  his  own  inner  corruption  than  to 
the  power  of  his  foes. 

A  few  mouths  before  its  publication,  Ibsen, 
having  completed  his  apprenticeship,  had  come  to 
Cliristiania.  Here  a  second  piece,  A  Viking's 
Harrow  (KJcBinpehojcn),  was  acted  with  some 
succo.«.s.  He  lived  precariously  by  journalism, 
editing,  with  two  friends,  a  short-lived  periodical. 
In  Nov.  1851  an  appointment  as  stage-jioet  of  the 
theatre  at  Bergen  cut  short  these  desultory 
activities,  and  decitled  his  career.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  his  contract,  he  spent  some 
months  of  1852  in  the  study  of  stage  arrangements 
at  Copenhagen  and  Dresden.  The  five  following 
years  at  Bergen  brought  him  a  practical  training 
in  stage  technique  of  the  utmost  value  to  him. 
Besides  staging  numerous  plays  by  other  men,  he 
produced  four  new  pieces  of^  his  own — in  particular 
Dame  Inger  at  Ostraat  and  The  Feast  at  Solhaug. 
Enthusiasm  for  the  national  past  was  in  the  air  at 
Bergen,  and  Ibsen  did  not  escape  it.  But  his 
mind  was  utterly  unhistorical ;  history,  even  the 
national  history,  attracted  him  only  as  a  source 
of  dramatic  or  psychological  problems,  and  these 
he  was  soon  to  fin<l  were  furnished  in  greater 
abundance  by  contemporary  society.  Even  when 
he  drew  upon  history  he  re-shaped  it  freely  to  his 
needs.  The  historical  Dame  Inger  was  a  .spirited 
and  high-handed,  but  not  a  tragic,  figure ;  Ibsen 
involves  her  in  a  harrowing  conflict  between 
ambition  and  motherly  love,  which  ends  in  her 
involuntary  murder  of  the  son  for  whom  she  has 
dared  and  endured.  The  Feast  at  Sol hattg  (1855) 
was  the  first  result  of  his  study  of  the  sagas  of 
Iceland.  Something  of  their  tragic  grandeur  is 
already  reflected  in  the  heroine  jNlargit.  But  the 
lyi'ical  form  of  the  dialogue  echoes  the  Norwegian 
ballads,  and  the  temper  of  the  play  has  a  romantic 
buoyancy  Avhich  Ibsen  never  again  recovered.  Two 
other  new  pieces  were  written  and  performed  at 
Bergen — St.  John's  Night  and  Ol"f  Liljekrans, 
both  based  upon  Norwegian  legend.  Both  remained 
till  recently  imprinted. 

In  the  summer  of  1857,  his  contract  at  Bergen 
having  terminated,  Ibsen  accepted  a  similar  post 
at  the  Norwegian  theatre  in  Cliristiania.  A  few 
months  later  he  brought  a  wife  to  his  new  home, 
Susannah  Daae  Thoresen  of  Bergen. 

The  theatre  had  been  recently  established  ex- 
pressly to  combat  the  dominant  Danish  taste  by 
promoting  a  naliimal  Norwegian  drama.  With 
The  Vikings  at  Helgoland  {\%ol),  Norway  definitely 
acquired  an  original  and  very  noble  drama  of  her 
OAvn.  But  the  resources  of  the  Norwegian  theatre 
were  unequal  to  staging  it,  and  the  older  theatres 
both  at  Christiania  and  at  Copenhagen  rejected  it 
with  scorn.  Danish  poets  like  Oehlenschlager  had 
dramatized  the  heroic  saga  in  elegant  iambics,  and 
with  a  persistent  eflbrt  to  assuage  and  refine. 
Ibsen  kept  the  rude  strength  of  persons  and 
situations,  and  the  sinewy  unadorned  prose  of 
their  speech.  Hjordis,  the  passionate  wronged 
woman,  who  slays  in  deliberate  vengeance  the  man 
she  loves,  is  a  tragic  creation  worthy  of  her  proto- 
types in  myth  and  saga,  Biynhild  and  Gudrun. 

The  rejection  of  The  Vikings,  which  was  not 
played  anywhere  before  1861,  increased  Ibsen's 
estrangement  from  Christiania  society.  Conserva- 
tive in  politics,  orthodox  in  religion,  and  devoted 
to  Danish  ideals  of  culture,  the  oflicial  and  mer- 
cantile circles  of  the  cajiital  ofl'ored  a  stolid  resist- 
ance to  the  young  and  ueedj'  idealists  of  the 
Nationalist  cause.  Bjiirnson,  four  years  Ibsen's 
junior,  a  born  orator,  and  already  the  author  of 
Sijnnove  Solbakkcn  (1857),  stood  above  the  taciturn 
Ibsen  both  in  persuasive  potencj'  and  in  popular 
repute.  And  Ibsen's  next  drama  was  a  satiric 
comedy  which  ridiculed  well-to-do  society  at  its 
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most  sensitive  iwint,  and  turned  its  apathy  into 
furious  indignation.  Love's  Comedy  (1862)  is,  on 
tlie  surface,  an  amusing  exposure  of  tlie  foibles 
incident  to  conventional  courtsliip  and  marriage  ; 
a  plea  for  the  subjection  of  these  relations  to  calm 
good  sense,  undistracted  by  sentiment  and  romance. 
But  this  attack  upon  '  romance  '  was  inspired  by  a 
conception  of  love  romantic  in  the  extreme.  Love's 
'  comedy '  concerned  only  the  shallow  sentiment 
which  society  called  by  that  name.  The  plight  of 
genuine  love  in  marriage  could  only,  in  Ibsen's 
eyes,  be  tragic  :  the  routine  of  married  life,  the 
cares  of  household  and  children,  vulgarized,  he 
thought,  the  passion  of  souls.  Falk,  the  young 
])oet  who  preaches  this  doctrine,  is  at  once  ardent 
and  shallow  enough  to  make  it,  in  his  own  case, 
plausible.  The  heroine,  Svanhild,  one  of  Ibsen's 
loveliest  and  most  pathetic  creations,  gives  him 
her  heart,  and  they  are  on  the  point  of  adopting 
the  conventional  solution  when  the  rein'esentative 
of  calm  good  sense,  an  elderly  merchant,  inter- 
venes, poses  the  young  lovers  with  their  own 
forgotten  principles,  and  offers  his  own  hand  to 
Svanhild,  who  sadly  accepts  it.  The  play  is 
written  Avith  abounding  wit  in  ringing  rhymes, 
and  is  now  popular  on  all  Scandinavian  stages  ; 
but  its  imperfect  technique  and  impossible  ethics 
have  hindered  its  vogue  elsewhere.  Love's  Comedy 
is,  however,  important  as  Ibsen's  first  essay  in  the 
modern  '  social '  drama.  A  second  saga-drama 
followed.  The  Pretenders  to  the  Croivn  Avas 
written  in  a  few  weeks  of  the  summer  of  1863. 
Like  Dame  Inger,  it  is  built  upon  Norwegian 
history,  but  is  at  once  less  unliistorical  and  more 
Ibsenian.  The  two  figures,  whose  prolonged  duel 
for  the  throne  of  Norway  we  watch,  are  admirably 
imagined  and  drawn :  Hakon,  the  born  ruler, 
clear-sighted  and  strong-willed ;  Skule,  paralj'zed 
by  his  own  doubts.  In  Skule,  Ibsen's  own  still 
hesitant  faith  in  his  powers  may  be  reflected  ;  but  it 
is  Hakon,  not  Skule,  who  is  suggested  by  the  clear 
structure  and  powerful  build  of  this  striking  play. 
Early  in  1864  Ibsen's  affairs  reached  a  crisis. 
His  outward  circumstances,  always  precarious,  had 
been  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  failure,  in  1862, 
of  the  Norwegian  theatre.  A  small  appointment 
as  '  ajsthetic  adviser '  at  the  Christiania  theatre 
barely  aflbrded  a  livelihood.  His  inner  estrange- 
ment from  society  grew  more  bitter  and  intense. 
Some  measure  of  it  is  given  by  the  terrible  stanzas 
of  On  the  Fells  {\SQ(i),  an  autobiographic  confession 
s.hot  through  with  the  passion  of  Faust  and  the 
cynicism  of  Mephistopheles.  The  outbreak  of  the 
Dano-Prussian  war  in  the  spring  of  1864  added  a 
new  and  more  definite  provocation.  Norway  and 
Sweden  declined,  as  in  1849,  to  support  their 
Danish  brothers  ;  and  the  poet,  who  as  a  young 
man  had  then  striven  vainly  to  rouse  them,  felt 
their  abstention  yet  more  bitterly  noAv.  Some 
enthusiastic  students  went  to  the  front  as  volun- 
teers, but  the  government  remained  neutral  ;  and 
service  in  the  Norwegian  army  remained,  as  Ibsen 
intimated  in  his  mocking  verses,  The  Ground  of 
Faith,  one  of  the  safest  of  callings.  He  sought  to 
leave  the  country,  and  applied  for  a  travelling 

gension,  such  as  had  recently  been  granted  to 
jornson.  But  Love's  Comedy  was  too  recent,  and 
the  favour  was  refused.  In  April  1864,  Ibsen  left 
Christiania  for  the  south.  OH'  Dui)pel  he  heard 
the  Prussian  guns ;  at  Berlin  he  saw  the  Danisli 
tro])liies,  and  the  first  idea  of  a  great  retributive 
poem  upon  his  unfaithful  fellow-countrymen  flashed 
into  his  mind.  It  was  the  germ  of  Brand.  In  May 
he  settled  in  Rome.  The  project  at  first  made 
little  progress.  Brand  was  originally  planned  as 
a  narrative  poem,  but  the  few  cantos  executed  are 
laboured,  and  they  were  finally  thrown  aside  and 
lost  sight  of.     Thirty  years  later  the  Danish  col- 


lector Pontoppidan  discovered  the  MS  in  an 
antiquarian  shop  at  Rome  ;  it  was  published  at 
Copenhagen  in  1907.  Meanwhile  Ibsen,  better 
inspired,  had  reverted  to  the  dramatic  form  in 
which  he  was  a  master,  and  to  a  swift,  flexible, 
ringing  verse  ;  he  now  Avrote  with  lire,  and  in 
three  months  of  the  summer  of  1865  completed  the 
colossal  poem.  Brand,  the  prophet  of  '  All  or 
Nothing,' hero  and  fanatic,  is  a  great  tragic  figure, 
sublimely,  but  not  quite  consistently,  conceived ; 
and  the  drama  itself  is  something  less  and  some- 
thing more,  and  greater,  than  the  invective  against 
Norway  which  it  set  out  to  be.  Types  of  liei 
})revailing  weaknesses — of  comproniise,  sentimen- 
tality, faintheartedness — are  drawn  with  brilliant 
and  incisive  touch  ;  peasants  and  artists,  officials 
and  clergy,  come  under  the  satirist's  stroke ;  but 
the  final  upshot  is  in  the  spirit  of  Agnes  the 
devoted  wife  rather  than  of  Brand,  of  love  rather 
than  uncompromising  will.  Brand  has  longxieurs, 
but  in  its  gi'eatest  moments,  such  as  the  close  of 
the  forrrth  act,  it  reaches  a  tragic  intensity  unsur- 
passed in  the  literature  of  the  century.  Contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  both  author  and  publisher,  it 
was  received  throughout  the  Scandinavian  world 
with  raptui'ous  applause ;  its  fierce  invectives 
counted  for  nothing  Avith  readers  M'ho  recognized 
that  the  poet  who  lashed  his  country  passionately 
loved  it,  or  who  saw  in  it,  above  all,  a  tiirilling 
religious  romance.  With  Brand,  Ibsen's  Scandi- 
navian fame  begins. 

A  yet  greater  work  was  immediately  to  follow. 
In  Peer  Gynt  (1866),  Ibsen  found  a  totally  new  way 
of  saying  essentially  the  same  things.  The  hero, 
instead  of  being  the  prophetic  assailant  of  Nor- 
wegian failings,  is  their  embodiment.  The  sombre 
tone  and  Hebraic  intensity  of  Brand  are  replaced 
by  an  action  of  immense  scope  and  many-coloured 
diversity.  Peer,  a  romantic  egoist,  living  only  to 
'  fulfil  himself,'  finds  at  the  close  of  a  career  of 
self-indulgence  that  he  has  no  self  to  fulfil.  From 
the  Nemesis  pronounced  by  Ibsen  upon  fragmen- 
tary and  purposeless  lives  he  is  saved,  apparently, 
by  the  devotion  of  Solveig,  in  whose  failli  and  love 
his  '  self '  has  lived — a  beautiful  incoherence  wliich 
betrays  the  persistence  of  the  romantic  heart  in 
Ibsen  himself.  In  wealth  of  poetry,  sometimes,  as 
in  Ase's  death-scene,  of  the  most  daring  originality, 
Peer  Gynt  marks  the  highest  reach  of  modern 
Scandinavian  literature.  Even  more  than  in  Brand 
the  poetry  overshadowed  the  polemical  animus 
which  had  inspired  its  inception. 

But  in  Ibsen  himself  the  polemical  animus  was 
still  vigorous.  The  desire  to  give  it  more  direct 
and  searching  exjiression  contributed  to  shape  The 
League  of  Youth  (1869),  the  first  of  the  prose  comedies 
of  modern  society.  It  was  written  at  Dresden, 
whither  he  had  moved  from  Rome  in  the  previous 
year.  The  Liberal  party,  which  was  the  main 
support  of  Norwegian  separatism,  is  here  brought 
with  scathing  realism  upon  the  stage.  The  temper 
of  the  piece  is  as  far  removed  from  poetry  as  the 
form.  Ibsen  compared  it  to  the  Dresden  '  beer 
and  sausages,'  after  the  Roman  'wine'  of  Peer 
Gynt.  The  play  provoked  a  storm  of  obloquy,  to 
which  Ibsen  retorted  in  the  vei'ses  At  Port  Said. 
A  vaster  work,  meantime,  was  api)roaching  com- 
pletion. Ccesar  and  Galilean,  published  in  1873, 
had  been  planned  in  1864,  and  occupied  much  of 
the  intervening  years.  The  spell  of  classical 
antiquity,  which  inspired  Julian's  overthrow  of 
Christianity,  Ibsen  himself,  living  at  Rome,  did 
not  escape,  and  Julian  is  drawn  with  unmistakalde 
sympathy.  But  Ibsen  profoimdly  understood  the 
futility  of  his  enterprise,  and  portrayed  his  failure 
with  an  emphasis  which  procured  for  the  drama  the 
plaudits  of  the  orthodox.  Julian's  character,  how- 
ever, is  not  perfectly  maintained ;  in  the  Second 
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Part  he  is  too  far  de^a-.icled  to  rouse  genuine  tragic 
pity.  Ibsen,  for  the  iirst  and  last  time,  appears 
not  completely  master  of  his  material.  In  botli  tiie 
contending  forics,  Hellenism  ami  Christianity,  he 
saw  the  seed  of  failure,  and  looked  forward,  like 
Heine,  to  the  coming  of  a  '  Third  Kingdom,'  super- 
seding and  surpassing  both. 

The  passage  containing  this  prophecy  is  deeply 
interesting;  Imt  Ibsen  never  revcrtctl  to  it.  It 
suggests  a  belief  in  the  permanence  of  some  form 
of  political  or  religious  community,  which  events 
were  rapidly  s.ipping  in  his  mind.  His  fervid 
chanii>ionMhip  of  .Scandinavian  brotherhood,  of  a 
union  of  the  Northern  States,  had  for  years  held  in 
check  his  native  individualism.  He  had  allied 
liimself  with  the  Norwegian  conservatives,  and, 
not  without  astute  arrangement  on  their  part,  had 
received  flattering  attentions  and  distinctions  from 
the  Swedish  king,  as  an  illustrious  pillar  of  the 
Union.  He  was  thus  drawn  into  a  false  position. 
To  political  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  as  such 
he  had  at  no  time  attached  value.  He  had  derided 
them  in  the  persons  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Dean  in 
Brand.  His  letters  of  the  early  seventies  express 
a  yet  more  radical  antagonism.  'The  State  must 
go  ! '  he  wrote  to  Brandes  in  the  crisis  of  the  fate 
of  France,  1S71  ;  'all  religion  Avill  fall!'  The 
pillars  of  society,  he  was  convinced,  were  rotten  ; 
and  the  hope  of  humanity  lay  in  a  revolution 
which  would  alone  make  possible  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  That  such  a  revolution 
was  imminent  in  Europe  Ibsen  for  at  least  twenty 
years  (1864: -84)  believed.  One  Avho  thought  thus 
could  not  long  remain  in  alliance  with  the  con- 
servatives ;  in  1877,  Ibsen  cut  himself  loose  with 
the  drama  significantly  called  The  Pillars  ofSocictij. 
'  It  may  pass  in  some  sort  as  an  antithesis  tc  The 
League  of  Youth,'  he  wrote  to  his  publisher  shortly 
before  its  appearance.  The  satire  is  now  aimed, 
not  at  the  democratic  agitators,  but  at  the  men 
of  social  standing  and  prestige,  the  magnates  of 
finance  and  business  ;  and  it  is  aimed  with  more 
conviction  and  more  passion.  In  technical  mastery 
and  psychological  force  the  Pillars  falls  short  of 
Ibsen's  finest  work  ;  but  the  impact  of  the  sharp 
tonic  of  truth,  in  the  person  of  Lona  Hessel,  upon 
the  fabric  of  an  imposing  but  hollow  respectability 
is  represented  with  extraordinary  verve.  The 
conservatives  deeply  resented  this  unexpected 
blow.  One  yet  more  searching  followed.  A 
Doll's  House  (1879)  probed  the  roots  not  merely  of 
social  status,  but  of  the  family  itself.  That  women 
were  to  count  with  men  as  individuals,  and  to 
share  men's  claim  to  self-development,  was  now 
first  made  clear.  In  marriage  this  claim  seemed 
to  be  all  but  universally  ignored.  Ibsen's  ideal 
for  Avomen  had  hitherto  l^een  the  selfless  devotion 
of  an  Agnes  or  a  Solveig  to  husband  or  lover. 
Even  the  emancipated  Lona  shatters  the  '  Pillars ' 
only  that  she  may  vindicate  her  brother.  Nora  is 
the  first  to  discover  that  she  herself  has  a  person- 
ality, and  a  duty  towards  it,  which  as  the  wife  of 
Helmer  she  cannot  fulfil.  The  play,  a  capital 
stage  piece,  called  forth  a  storm  of  protest,  wliicli 
made  its  author's  name  for  the  first  time  widely 
known  in  Europe.  The  weightiest  criticism  took 
the  form  of  the  inquiry :  '  What  then  of  the 
children  ? '  Ibsen  replied  in  the  terrible  drama 
Ghosts  (1881),  a  work  far  greater  in  technical 
mastery,  as  well  as  in  intellectual  reach,  than  any 
of  its  predeces'^ors.  In  laying  bare  the  horrible 
possibilities  of  inheritance,  Ibsen  discovered  a  new 
source  of  tragic  terror  and  pity,  analogous  to  the 
antique  destiny,  but  indefeasibly  real ;  he  also 
struck  a  courageous  blow  for  the  cause  of  woman- 
hood. But  Ghosts  only  redoubled  the  scandal  of  A 
Doll's  House.  Ibsen,  provoked  by  what  he  took  to 
be  a  general  conspiracy  to  ignore  ugly  facts,  re- 


torted the  next  year  with  An  Evrmy  of  the  People 
(1882),  an  incisive  and  brilliant  satire,  in  which 
patricians  .and  democrats  fare  ecjually  ill,  and 
Ibsen's  individualism  culminates  in  the  ringing 
declaration  that  '  the  strongest  man  is  he  who 
stands  alone.' 

With  this  challenging  cry,  however,  the  pol- 
emical phase  of  Ibsen's  drama  closes.  In  his  eight 
rem;iiiiiTig  pl.ays  the  temper  of  revrdution  is  con- 
stantly present  as  a  subject,  but  it  no  longer 
altogether  reflects  his  own;  on  the  contrary,  he 
probes  its  weaknesses  as  remorselessly  as  those  of 
conservatism  and  orthodoxy  ;  and  his  attitude  is 
now  that  of  the  inscrutable  doubter  who  puts 
searching  questions  everywhere  and  answers  none. 
To  find  answers,  as  he  said,  was  not  his  businesij. 
The  Wild  Duck  (1884),  a  masterpiece  of  construc- 
tion, is  a  wonderful  study  of  the  disasters  wrought 
by  the  blundering  idealist ;  Gregers  Werle  is  a 
diminutive  Stockmann,  Hjalmar  Ekdal  a  mean  and 
shabby  Peer  Gyiit.  llosmcrsholm  (188G),  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  the  prose  dramas,  paints  the  guilty 
passion  of  an  emancipated  woman,  and  her  puri- 
fication by  love  and  in  death.  No  other  modern 
play  is  informed  with  so  deep  a  sense  that  sin  may 
be  forgiven,  but  must  be  atoned  for,  as  this  master- 
piece of  the  '  immoral '  Ibsen.  Here,  too,  the 
mysterious  suggestions  of  folklore,  so  abundant  in 
Brand  and  Peer  Gynt,  so  severely  banished  from  the 
revolutionary  prose  dramas,  once  more  recur.  The 
'white  horses  of  Rosmorsholm'  gleam  eerily  in  the 
background,  foreboding  the  fateful  is.sue  ;  and  The 
Lady  from  the  Sea  (1SS8)  is  a  study  of  such  revolt 
as  Nora's,  inspired  by  no  doctrine  of  self-develop- 
ment, but  by  the  .spell  of  the  sea.  Contrary,  too, 
to  Ibsen's  wont  hitherto,  the  spell  is  finally 
mastered;  Eline  is  reconciled  to  her  husband.  In 
Hedda  Gabler  (1890),  even  more  than  in  The  Wild 
Duck,  he  is  occupied  with  the  meaner  and  baser 
types  of  emancipated  character  ;  Heilda  is  a  pitiful 
parody  of  romantic  revolt  drawn  with  merciless 
power.  The  Mastcr-Builder  (1892),  which  .-hows  a 
growing  use  of  symbolism,  portrays  emancipation 
in  a  form  at  once  more  fascinating  and  more 
dangerous  ;  his  old  theme  of  rivalry  between  youth 
and  maturity  is  resumed  but  in  other  terms. 
Solncss  succumbs  to  no  young  men's  revolt  but  to 
tlie  too  stimulating  homags!  of  a  girl.  Little  Kyolf 
(1894)  and  John  Gabriel  Borkman  (1896)  painted 
oilier  tragic  issues  with  diminishing  power. 
Finally,in  1900,  When  We  Dead  Awaken,  little  more 
than  an  eccentric  parody  of  an  Ibsenian  play,  closed 
the  great  series.  In  1901,  Ibsen  snfl'ered  a  nervous 
collapse,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  On  the 
23rd  of  May  1906  he  died.  He  was  buried  with 
national  honours. 

The  fierce  controversies  once  provoked  by  Ibsen's 
name  have  long  subsided,  even  in  England,  where 
they  survived  longest.  It  is  premature  to  deter- 
mine the  final  rank  of  his  work  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  will  count  among  the  most  potent 
and  original  literary  forces  of  the  19th  century. 
One  of  the  last  descendants  of  the  Revolution, 
near  of  kin  to  the  poets  of  Young  Germany,  above 
all  to  Heine,  lie  added  to  their  ardent  individualism 
and  to  their  brilliant  imagination  artistic  con- 
science, method,  and  will.  Drama  was  for  him 
from  the  first  a  means  of  expressing  his  own  im- 
passioned apprehension  of  the  dissonances  of 
modern  society ;  but  he  fashioned  the  instrument 
to  his  purpose  with  deliberate  and  calculated 
precision.  In  mastery  of  dramatic  resource,  in 
knowledge  of  the  stage,  he  has  no  superior ;  but 
his  technique,  without  disdaining  tradition,  was 
shaped  essentially  by  the  need  of  presenting  with 
the  utmost  cogency  and  clearness  what  he  had  to 
say.  This  meant,  however,  a  wholesale  rejection 
of  stage  conventions,  stage  situations,  and  stage 
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talk  ;  a  return  to  fearless  realism,  especially  in 
tlialogue.  It  meant  also  a  re-discovery  of  some 
long  disused  but  potent  ways  in  drama — the  con- 
centrated or  inveited  tragic  plot,  as  in  Ocdipuu 
Tyrannus,  and  liusmcrsholm,  tlie  stress  of  an 
irresistible  fate,  rooted  in  past  events,  as  in  the 
Orcsteia,  and  Ghosts.  His  subject  always  con- 
cerncil  the  forces  A\hich  distnib  or  shatter  social 
cohesion  ;  but  his  normal  synipathy  with  tliese 
forces  was  at  no  time  unqualified  ;  he  exposed  the 
corruption  of  a  Catiline,  the  fanaticism  of  a  Brand  ; 
he  angered  both  political  parties,  and  perplexed 
his  warmest  partisans  by  an  ironical  impartiality 
which  spared  the  failings  of  neither  side.  To  see 
the  truth  under  many  aspects,  '  to  see  life 
thorougldy  and  see  it  whole,'  in  the  great  Sopho- 
clean  way,  was  less  signally  his  gift;  and  the 
drift  of  his  thinking  is  accordingly  not  towards 
any  kind  of  harmony,  but  to  tlie  statement  of 
fundamental  problems  about  life  which  cannot  be 
resolved  and  must  not  be  escaped.  With  all  this, 
Ibsen  was  fundamentally  a  poet.  His  few  but 
enthralling  lyrics,  and  his  magnificent  verse 
dramas,  amaze  the  reader  of  his  colourless  prose  by 
their  splendour  of  imagination,  their  metrical 
brilliance,  and  the  romantic  intensity  with  which 
they  render  the  passion  of  love.  It  was  one  of  the 
secrets  of  his  dramatic  achievement  that  the  white 
heat  of  poetry  was  in  him  united,  as  it  has  rarely 
been,  with  logical  rigour  and  precision,  and  inflex- 
ible self-control.  He  gave  the  drama  not  merely 
an  original  technique,  but  iinmensely  heightened 
intellectual  and  ethical  significance.  Since  1870 
the  influence  of  his  work  has  told  powerfully  upon 
the  scope  and  status  of  the  drama  throughout 
civilized  Europe. 

LrrERATURE.— Collected  editions  of  Ibsen's  works,  with  intro- 
ductions to  the  several  plays,  are  now  accessible  (1)  in  the 
original,  ed.  Halfdun  Koht,  and  others,  Copenhagen,  1S98  ;  (2) 
in  German,  ed.  G.  Brandes,  and  others,  Berlin,  lS99ff.  ;  (3)  in 
English,  ed.  VV.  Archer  and  C.  H.  Herford,  London,  1906.  The 
best  study  of  his  life  and  work,  as  yet  untranslated,  is  R. 
Woerner,  Ilenrik  Ibsen,  Munich,  1900.  Halvorsen's  biblio- 
graphy, included  in  the  Norwegian  edition  of  the  Works,  is  in- 
valuable. The  first  drafts  of  the  plavs  are  collected  in  Efterladte 
Skrifter,  3  vols.,  Christiania,  1909.  Ibsen's  Letters  wore  published 
in  1904,  Eng.  tr.,  Christiania,  1905.  Many  of  tlie  Ivrics  have 
been  excellently  translated  by  F.  Garrett,  London,  1912.  Other 
studies  are:  Brandes,  Essai/s,  Copenhagen,  iStiSflf.;  E.  Gosse, 
/6.S'«i,  London,  1907;  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  Quintessence  of  Ibsen- 
ism,  do.  1892  ;  R.  E.  Roberts,  Ibsen,  do.  1912.  The  literature  of 
Ibsenian  commentary  and  exposition,  esp.  in  German,  is  already 
immeasurable.  Much  of  it  is  catalogued  in  the  appendix  to 
Woerner's  ii/e  mentioned  above.  C.  H.  HlCTFORD. 

ICELAND.— See  Teutons. 

ICONOCLASM.— Tconoclasm  is  the  name  of  a 
movement  against  the  worshij^  of  lioly  pictures  in 
the  Eastern  Church,  in  the  SLh  and  9th  centuries, 
which  was  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the 
ErankLsh  kingdom. 

I.  Orig-in. — The  source  of  Iconoclasm  is  much 
discussed.  Just  before  the  Iloman  Emperors  began 
to  persecute  image-worshippers,  their  rivals,  the 
Klialifs  at  Damascus,  had  started  asimilar campaign 
among  their  Christian  subjects  (Yazid  I.,  680-683; 
Yazid  II.,  720-724).  The  Iconoclast  movement  in 
the  Empire  was  warmly  approved  by  the  jMuslims  ; 
yet  it  is  unlikely  that  it  should  have  been  caused 
solely,  or  even  chiefly,  by  the  influence  of  the  great 
enemy  of  the  Christian  Emperors.  Undoubtedly  in 
the  8th  cent,  the  worship  of  images  in  the  East  had 
arrived  at  an  extreme  point.  When  we  read  of 
people  who  chose,  not  a  living  man  but  some  special 
icon  (euwi/),  to  be  the  godfather  of  their  child,  and 
who  ground  an  image  to  powder,  mixed  this  with 
water,  and  drank  it  as  a  magic  medicine,^  it  is  not 

^il^^oox"^^  letter  of  Michael  n.  to  Louis  the  Pious  (Mansi.  xiv. 
417-422).  On  the  cult  of  icons  in  the  Byzantine  Church  just 
before  Iconoclasm  see  E.  Marin,  Les  Moines  de  Constayitinople, 
Pans,  1897,  ch.  iv.  pp.  312-32.5 


difticult  to  understand  that  a  reaction  would  come. 
Moreover,  long  before  the  Iconoclast  troubles  began 
tiiere  were  parties  in  the  P'ast  which  objected  to 
the  prevalent  cult  of  holy  images.i  The  Paulicians, 
thinking  all  matter  bad,  rejected  material  i)ictures. 
In  the  early  8th  cent,  several  Orthodox  bishops 
(Constantine  of  Nakolia,  Theodosios  of  Ephesus, 
and  Thomas  of  Klaudiopolis)  had  already  preached 
against  images  and  relics.  A  Jacobite  bishop, 
Xenaias  of  Hierapolis,  was  a  forerunner  of  the 
Iconoclasts ;  and,  when  this  party  succeeded  in 
getting  the  ear  of  tlie  Emperor,  the  Iconoclast 
persecution  began. 

2.  The  first  Iconoclast  persecution.— Iconoclasm 
throughout  was  a  government  movement ;  the 
chief  secondary  issue  all  the  time— indeed,  from 
some  points  of  view,  the  main  issue — was  the  right 
of  the  Emperor  to  legislate  for  the  Church.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  monks  were  always  defenders 
of  images.  The  Isaurian  dynasty  of  Emperors 
were  the  Iconoclasts  of  the  first  period,  and  the 
first  of  this  dynasty,  Leo  III.  (A.D.  716-741),  began 
the  campaign.  As  soon  as  he  had  made  himself 
Emperor,  he  developed  a  policy  of  strengthening 
the  Empire  by  enforcing  uniformity  and  central- 
izing the  power.-  He  persecuted  Jews  and  Paulicians 
cruelly.  Then  he  was  persuaded  hy  the  party 
opposed  to  images  that  they  were  the  main  obstacle 
against  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Muslims. 
Tliere  was  also  a  certain  rationalizing  tendency  in 
tliis  dynasty  which  helps  to  explain  his  attitude. 
Constantine  of  Nakolia  and  his  party  persuaded 
the  Emperor  that  the  worship  of  images  was  the 
great  hindrance  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  that 
it  caused  superstition  and  divisions,  and  tliat  it 
was  forbidden  by  the  first  commandment  (in  the 
IJyzantine  numbering).  Seeing  the  coming  trouble, 
-lohn  of  Synnada  wrote  to  warn  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  of  Constantine's  views ;  and  the 
Patriarch,  Germanos  i.  (A.D.  715-730),  wrote  a 
treatise  in  favour  of  images,  addressed  to  Thomas 
of  Klaudiopolis.^  But  the  Emperor,  having  now 
made  up  his  mind  to  forbid  image-worship,  began 
to  enforce  their  destruction  ruthlessly.  In  725  he 
published  an  edict  declaring  that  image- worship  is 
idolatry,  and  commanding  all  icons  in  the  churches 
to  be  destroyed.  The  soldiers  began  to  carry  out 
his  order,  and  there  were  disturbances  tiiroughout 
the  Empire.'*  Germanos  protested  against  the  edict 
and  appealed  to  the  Pojje  (Gregory  II.,  A.D.  715- 
731)  in  728,^  whereupon  the  Emperor  declared  him 
a  traitor,  deposed  him,  and  set  up  an  Iconoclast, 
Anastasios,  in  his  place  (730).  Leo  had  already 
written  to  the  Pope,  commanding  him  to  accept 
the  new  edict,  destroy  his  images,  and  su  iimon  a 
g(ineral  council  to  forbid  their  use.  In  727  Gregory 
answered  by  a  long  defence  of  images ;  he  also 
blamed  the  Empei-or's  interference  in  CImrch 
matters,  denied  the  need  of  a  council,  and  demanded 
that  Leo  should  cease  his  policy  in  this  matter.*^ 
A  correspondence  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope  followed  in  which  each  maintained  hisposition, 
Leo  claiming  the  right  to  legislate  for  the  Church, 
on  the  strength  of  being  both  ^aaiKeiis  /cat  lepei^J 
IMeanwhile  the  persecution  of  image-worshippers 
raged  in  the  East.  The  government  was  specially 
fierce  against  the  monks,  as  being  the  chief  defenders 
of  images.  Monasteries  were  destroyed,  monks 
banished,  tortured,  and  put  to  death.  The  Icono- 
clast movement  took  the  further  lines  of  rejecting 
1  One  of  the  earliest  forerunners  of  Iconoclasm  was  Screnus 
of  Marseilles,  to  v.'honi  Pope  Gregory  i.  (590-004)  wrote  a  severe 
letter  (£/;.  ix.  105  [PL  Ixxvii.  10271). 

-  For  Leo  ni.'s  policy  in  general  see  Bury,  Uist.  of  the  later 
Roman  Empire.,  vi.  ch.  ii. 

3  Harduin,  iv.  245-262. 

4  See  Gregory  n.'s  first  letter  to  the  Emperor  (Mansi,  xii. 
9.-i9ft.). 

5  Harduin,  i v.  233  ff.  0  Mansi,  xii.  959  (T. 
7  ,Jafr6,  Regesta,  nos.  2180-2182. 
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and  destroying,'  relics,  and  denying  the  intercession 
of  saints.  Tliese  two  further  points,  tliough  not 
necessarily  involved  by  Iconoclasni,  hccame  gener- 
ally identified  with  it.  At  tiiis  time  St.  .lolin 
Damascene,  Stafc  from  the  Mmperor's  anger  at  the 
Khalif's  court,  wrote  his  famous  defences  of  icons. i 
In  the  West,  too,  the  peojilo  rose  against  tiie 
Emperor's  Edict.  In  727  tliere  was  a  revolt  in 
Greece  a;;;iinst  the  Iconoclast  Emperor,  and  a 
certain  Kosinas  was  set  up  as  anti-Emperor, 
ostensibly  to  protect  the  images.  It  was  easily 
put  down  ;  tiien  followed  a  second  and  severer  law 
against  image-woi'ship])ers.  In  731  Pope  Gregory 
II.  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  III.  (731-741),  and 
the  new  I'ope  at  once  hold  a  synod  of  93  bisliops  at 
Rome,  who  excommunicated  all  who  dehled  or 
destroyed  pictures  of  Christ  or  the  saints.-  The 
legate  sent  to  Constantinoiilo  with  a  copy  of  this 
decree  was  stoi)iied  and  imprisoned  in  Sicily.  Tiie 
Emperor  tlien  sent  a  fleet  to  Italy  to  punish  the 
Pope  ;  l)ut  it  was  wrecked  by  a  storm  on  the  way. 
He  confiscated  all  the  property  of  the  Holy  See  on 
whicli  he  could  lay  his  hands  (in  Sicily  and  Southern 
Italy),  and  affected  to  withdraw  Illyricum  from 
the  Romaii  Patriarchate  and  to  join  it  to  that  of 
Constantinople.  To  make  the  Byzantine  Patri- 
archate coterminous  with  Avhat  was  left  of  his 
Empire  was  i>art  of  liis  general  centralizing  policy. 
He  continued  an  active  persecution  of  all  image- 
worshippers  till  his  death  in  741.  His  son,  Con- 
stantino V.  (Kopronj'mos,  741-775),  was  an  even 
fiercer  Iconoclast  than  his  father.  At  Leo's  death 
there  h.ad  been  another  rebellion  when  Artabasdos, 
who  had  married  Leo's  daughter,  set  himself  up  as 
Emperor  and  restorer  of  the  icons.  The  intruded 
Patriarch,  Anastasios,  veered  round  (in  the  usual 
Byzantine  way)  under  Artabasdos,  restored  the 
images,  and  excommunicated  Constantino.  The 
rebellion  was  soon  suppressed.  Artabasdos  was 
blinded  and  imprisoned  ;  Anastasios  was  blinded, 
publicl}'  flogged,  forced  to  return  to  Iconoclasm, 
and  thim  reinstated  as  Patriarch.  In  753,  Con- 
stantino summoned  a  great  synod,  which  was  to  be 
ecumenical  and  to  forbid  image-worship  for  ever. 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  refused 
to  send  legates.  About  340  bishops  attended.  The 
see  of  Constantinople  was  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Anastasios  (who  did  not  long  survive  his  mishand- 
ling), and  Theodosios  of  Ephesus  and  Pastillas 
of  I'erge  presided.  This  synod  carried  out  the 
Emperor's  wishes  exactly,  and  declared  all  images 
idols  forbidden  by  Ex  20«-,  Dt  5«,  Ro  l^'^  etc. 
Pictures  of  Christ  must  be  either  Nestorian  or 
Monophysite,  since  it  is  impossible  to  represent  His 
Divinity ;  the  only  lawful  representation  of  our 
Lord  is  the  holy  Eucharist.  It  is  blasiihemous  to 
represent  by  dead  matter  those  who  live  with 
Christ.  Inuige-worshijipers  are  idolaters  ;  Leo  and 
Constantino  are  the  glory  of  the  Orthodox  faith, 
our  rescuers  from  idolatrj'.  With  regard  to  three 
great  defenders  of  images,  already  dead  (Germanos 
of  Constantinople,  John  Damascene,  and  a  monk 
George  of  Cyprus),  the  synod  declares  that  '  the 
Trinity  has  destroyed  these  three.'  An  Iconoclast, 
Constantino  il.  (754-76G),^  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
see  of  Constantinojile,  and  the  government  at  once 
published  the  decrees  of  this  synod,  demanding 
that  all  bishops  in  the  Empire  should  sign  the  acts 
and  destroy  images  in  their  dioceses.  Instead  of 
pictures  of  saints  the  churches  were  now  decorated 
with  those  of  llowcrs,  fruit,  and  birds.  The 
Paulicians  Avere  well  treated,  but  the  monks  were 
tortured  and  put  to  death.  A  great  number  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  Iconoclast  persecution  come  from 

1  Three  apolojries  '  A<;ainst  those  who  destroy  ho!)'  iina^'es ' 
(PO  sciv.  1231-1420). 

-  i[ansi,  xii.  20!)  ff. 

*  The  acts  of  the  Iconorlast  synod  of  753  are  contained  in 
those  of  Nicsa  II.,  llansi,  xiii.  205-363. 


this  time.  Relics  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Then 
the  Emperor,  seeing  in  monasticism  the  mainstay 
of  image-worship,  made  a  great  eilort  to  abolish  it 
altogether.  'I'he  monastic  habit  was  forbidden, 
monasteries  were  turned  into  barracks,  and  the 
Patriarch  was  made  to  denounce  his  former  state 
as  a  monk  in  his  own  Church.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  army  especially  became  liercely  Iconoclast. 
Constantine  died  in  775.  His  .son  Leo  IV.  (775-780), 
though  he  did  not  repeal  the  laws,  was  milder  in 
enforcing  them.  He  tolerated  monks  and,  at  least 
in  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  carried  out  a  policy  of 
conciliation.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  however, 
he  renewed  the  active  persecution  of  his  father. 
But  his  wife  Irene  was  always  a  devoteil  inuige- 
worshipper,  and  kept  icons  secretly  in  her  apart- 
ments. 

3.  The  first  reaction. — As  soon  as  Leo  iv.  died 
(Sept.  780),  a  comjilete  reaction  set  in.  His  son, 
Constantine  VI.  (780-797),  was  only  nine  years  old, 
and  the  Empress  Irene  became  regent  for  him.  As 
soon  as  her  fear  of  the  army  allowed,  she  set  about 
to  repeal  the  Iconoclast  laws.  All  this  time 
Iconoclasm  had  prevailed  only  within  the  territory 
over  which  the  Emperor  actually  ruled.  Outside 
the  Empire,  under  the  Mu.slims  and  in  the  West, 
image- worship  went  on  as  before ;  indeed,  in  the 
West  especially,  there  was  much  angry  feeling 
against  the  Iconoclast  Emjierors.  Irene  first 
deposed  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (I'aul  IV., 
780-784,  naturally  a  partisan  of  the  late  govern- 
ment), and  a  pronounced  image-w^orshipper,  Tarasios 
(784-806,  an  uncle  or  cousin  of  Photios),i  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  Then  the  Empress 
renewed  relations  with  Rome.  She  sent  an  embassy 
to  the  Pope  (Adrian  I.,  772-795)  begging  him  to 
come  himself  or  to  send  legates  to  a  synod  which 
should  undo  the  work  of  the  former  one.-  Adrian 
in  answer  sent  two  letters,  one  for  the  Empress 
and  one  for  the  Patriarch. 

He  is  not  pleased  with  Tarasios'  succession  to  the  Patriarchate, 
but  praises  liis  orthodoxy  about  the  iinagres.  He  repeats 
arguments  in  favour  of  these,  insists  on  his  own  authority,  and 
demands  the  restitution  of  Illyricum  to  his  I'atriarchate.^  As 
lesates  he  sends  an  Archpriest  Peter  and  Abbot  Peter  of  St. 
Sabbas  near  Rome.  The  other  Patriarchs  were  then  too  much 
harassed  by  the  Muslims  to  be  able  to  send  legates.  However, 
the  monks  of  Egypt  and  Syria  send  deputies,  who  seem  in  some 
sort  to  have  been  accepted  as  rejiresenting  their  Patriarchs  too. 

So  the  synod  was  opened  by  Tarasios  in  the 
church  of  the  Apostles  at  Constantinople  in  August 
786,  but  it  was  at  once  dispersed  by  the  soldiers. 
Irene  then  disbanded  these  and  replaced  them  by 
others,  and  for  greater  safety  the  synod  reassembled 
at  Nica^a  in  Bithynia  (where  the  first  General 
Council  had  been  held).  Here  it  was  opened  in  the 
summer  of  787.  This  is  the  council  counted  by 
Orthodox  and  Catholics  as  the  seventh  General 
Council  (Nica3a  II. ).  About  300  bishops  attended. 
The  Roman  legates  signed  first  and  were  mimed 
first  in  all  lists  of  members  ;  but  Tarasios  conducted 
the  proceedings,  apjjarently  because  of  the  usual 
difficulty  of  language.  The  synod  declared  the 
lawful  use  of  icons,  and  defended  this  by  texts 
showing  that  there  were  images  in  the  Temple 
(Ex  25'«-",  Nu  7"-,  Ezk  41i«-,  He  9=)  and  by  (luota- 
tions  from  the  Fathers.  In  the  5th  session  an  icon 
was  set  up  in  the  hall  of  the  synod.  The  former 
council  (of  753)  was  declared  to  be  not  ecumenical, 
since  neither  the  Pope  nor  any  of  the  other  Patri- 
archs was  represented  at  it,  and  its  arguments 
were  refuted  one  by  one.  The  7th  session  lirew  up 
the  symbol  (opos)  of  Nica>a  II.,  in  Mliich,  afterthe 
usual  renewed  condemnation  of  old  heresies,  it  is 
declared  that  the  holy  icons  are  to  receive  venera- 
tion (or  worshijs  irpocrKvvr](Tis),  not  adoration  (XarptLa). 
The  honour  paiil  to  them  is  only  relative  (<rxfTtK»j), 

1  Vita  Taraaii,  cd.  J.  A.  Ileikel,  Helsinjjffors,  18S9. 

2  JIansi,  xii.  9S4-!)Sf>. 

3  Jaffii,  Heg.,  nos.  244S  and  2449;  MansI,  xii.  1073  fT. 
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and  is  given  for  the  sake  of  their  prototypes. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  It  is  what  the 
defenders  of  image-worship  had  said  throughout 
tlic  controversy.  The  synod  then  anathematizes 
the  chief  Iconoclasts,  and,  in  opposition  to  the 
phrase  of  tlie  other  council,  dechires  that  'the 
Trinity  has  made  these  three  (Gerinanos,  John 
Damascene,  and  George  of  Cyprus)  glorious. 
Tvventy-tAvo  Canons  were  drawn  up,  of  which  the 
third  forhids  the  civil  government  to  appoint 
bishops.  1  Copies  of  the  acts  were  sent  to  the 
Pope,  who  approved  them  and  had  them  translated 
into  Latin.  Then  the  images  were  restored  in  all 
the  churches,  and  the  lirst  Iconoclast  movement 
was  at  an  end,  although  there  remained  a  strong 
Iconoclast  party,  especially  in  the  army. 

4.  The  second  Iconoclast  movement.— Twenty- 
seven  years  later  Iconoclasm  broke  out  again. 
This  time  it  is  easily  explicable,  for  the  Iconoclast 
party,  which  had  not  ceased  to  exist,  again  got  the 
power.  After  Nicsea  II.  the  Empire  was  singularly 
unfortunate.  The  image-worshipping  Emperors 
were  defeated  by  the  Muslims  and  Bulgars,  and 
the  soldiers  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  glorious 
reign  of  Constantine  V.  Michael  I.  (811-813)  was 
defeated  by  the  Bulgars  and  forced  to  resign, 
while  in  liis  place  the  army  set  up  Leo  V.  (the 
Armenian,  813-820),  whom  they  persuaded  that 
all  the  troubles  of  the  Empire  came  from  image- 
worship.  The  new  Emperor  invited  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  Nikephoros  I.  (806-815),  to  re- 
open the  question  of  the  icons;  but  he  refused, 
saying  that  it  was  already  settled  by  a  general 
council.  In  spite  of  this  the  old  laws  against 
images  were  renewed,  and  the  work  of  breaking- 
images  in  the  churches  began  again.  In  the  year 
815  Nikephoros  ^  was  deposed  by  a  synod  of  bishops 
in  obedience  to  the  Emperor's  orders,  and  an  Icono- 
clast, Theodotos  I.  (815-821),  was  made  Patriarch 
in  his  stead.  Nikephoros  was  banished,  and  the 
new  Patriarch  immediately  summoned  a  synod 
which  undid  the  work  of  Niccea  II.  and  renewed 
the  acts  of  753.^  The  persecution  of  image- 
worshipivirs  broke  out  again,  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  Bishops,  monks,  clergy,  and  laymen  who 
would  not  accept  the  Iconoclast  laws  were  banished, 
tortured,  or  killed.  The  great  champion  of  the 
images  at  this  time  was  St.  Theodore,  abbot  of 
the  Studion  monastery,'*  who,  with  the  image- 
worshippers  generally,  appealed  to  the  Pope  (Pas- 
chal I.,  817-824).  Paschal  wrote  to  the  Emperor, 
protesting  against  his  renewal  of  the  old  heresy, 
but  without  effect.^  He  also  welcomed  the  exiled 
monks  at  Rome,  and  gave  them  a  monastery.  In 
820  Leo  V.  was  murdered,  and  Michael  II.  (the 
Stammerer,  820-829)  was  made  Emperor.  He 
continued  the  same  policy,  and  the  persecution 
went  on  as  before.  In  842  Theophilos  (829-842), 
who  had  succeeded  Michael  II.,  died.  The  story 
of  the  foi'mer  Iconoclast  movement  is  repeated  in 
this  one  with  curious  exactness.  Theophilos  left 
a  son  three  years  old  (Michael  III.  the  Drunkard, 
842-867),  and  again  the  Empress,  Theodora,  be- 
came regent  for  her  son.  At  once  she  put  an 
end  to  Iconoclasm.  She  deposed  the  Patriarch 
(John  Vll.,  832-842)  and  put  an  image-worshipper 
(Methodios  I.,  842-846)  in  his  place.  She  opened 
the  prisons  and  let  out  the  image-worshippers. 
In  842  a  synod  renewed  the  decrees  of  NicEea  II., 
approved  John  Yll.'s  deposition,  and  excommuni- 
cated all  Iconoclasts.     On  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent 

1  The  acts  of  Nica3a  II.  in  Mansi,  xii.  and  xiii. 

-  His  writings  against  Iconoclasm  in  PO  c.  201-850 ;  V^ita 
Nicephori  Patr.,  by  the  deacon  Ignatius  (ed.  0.  de  Boor, 
Leipzig,  1S80). 

^  Mansi,  xiv.  135ff.,  417. 

'^  His  life,  by  a  contemporary  nionli,  in  PG  xcix.  113 flf.;  his 
works,  ib.;  A.  Gardner,  Theodore  of  Studium.,  London,  1905. 

6  J.  B.  Pitra,  Spic.  Solesm.,  Paris,  1852-58,  ii.  p.  xilT. 


(19th  Feb.  842)  the  images  were  taken  in  triumph 
in  a  great  procession,  and  were  restored  to  tiie 
churches.  That  is  the  end  of  the  story  in  the 
East.  Iconoclasm  disappeared ;  the  holy  icons 
have  ever  since  been  honoured  by  the  Orthodox 
Church  ;  the  decrees  of  Nicrea  II.  Iiiive  not  again 
been  disputed,  and  the  memory  of  the  restoration 
of  the  images  is  still  kept  every  year  (Feast  of 
Orthodoxy,  lirst  Sunday  of  Lent). 

5.  Iconoclasm  in  the  West.— At  the  end  of  the 
8th  cent,  there  was  a  slight  echo  of  the  great 
Iconoclast  movement  in  the  Frankish  kingdom, 
caused  by  tAvo  misunderstandings.  First,  the 
Frankish  bishops  misunderstood  what  had  been 
decreed  at  Nictea  II.,  and  knew  its  acts  only 
through  a  grossly  inaccurate  version. 

For  instance,  in  the  3rd  session  of  the  council  a  bishop  had 
declared  :  '  I  receive  the  holy  and  venerable  iman-es,  but  I  give 
ihat  worship  which  is  real  adoration  {Kara.  Xazpeiav)  only  to  the 
consubstantial  and  life-giving  Trinity.'  This  phrase  had  been 
translated :  '  I  receive  the  holy  and  venerable  images  with  the 
adoration  which  I  give  to  the  consubstantial  and  life-giving 
Trinity.'  The  Franks  misunderstood  the  word  '  worship '  (n-poo-- 
Ki;i'T)cn5)too.  It  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  acts  of  the  council, 
indeed  from  the  whole  controversy  in  the  East,  that  this  means 
reverence,  a  relative  honour,  for  the  sake  only  of  the  prototype 
(such  is  the  explanation  given  by  all  the  defenders  of  image- 
worship,  St.  John  Damascene,  St.  Theodore,  etc.).  But  in  Latin 
Trpoo-Kvrrjiris  was  translated  adoratio,  and  tlie  Franks  thought  it 
meant  what  we  generally  mean  by  '  adoration.' 
Further,  they  were  not  used  to,  and  did  not  under- 
stand, Byzantine  etiquette.  The  Byzantines  pros- 
trated themselves  before  the  Emperor,  incensed 
him,  and  kissed  his  feet ;  they  even  gave  these 
marks  of  respect  to  his  portraits.  So  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  do  the  same  to  portraits 
of  the  saints.  Really  all  such  forms  have  no  abso- 
lute nor  inherent  meaning.  They  mean  just  what 
the  custom  of  the  time  and  place  makes  them  mean. 
But  the  Franks,  unused  to  such  ceremonies,  inter- 
preted them  according  to  their  more  reserved  cus- 
tom, and  thought  them  idolatrous.  Lastly,  there 
was  already  the  dislike  of  the  Greeks  and  deep  dis- 
trust of  all  that  they  did  (the  Franks  were  just  about 
to  break  with  the  Eastern  Empire  altogether  and 
to  set  up  their  own  king  as  rival  Emperor).  Yet 
it  should  be  noticed  that  these  Frankish  bishops 
never  meant  to  take  the  side  of  the  Eastern  Icono- 
clasts. If  they  for  a  time  condemned  the  second 
Council  of  Niciiea,  they  also  condemned  the  Icono- 
clast Council  of  753. 

Already,  in  767,  Constantine  V.  had  tried  to  gain 
the  Frankish  bishops  for  his  views,  but  without 
success.  A  synod  at  Gentilly  sent  a  declaration  to 
the  Pope  (Paul  l.,  757-767)  which  quite  satisfied 
him  ;i  but,  when  Adrian  i.  (772-795)  sent  the  acts 
of  NicEca  II.  (wrongly  translated)  to  Gaul,  the 
bishops  sent  back  a  refutation  of  them  (790)  in  85 
chapters  (790).  This  answer,  expanded  later,_  is 
the  famous  Capitulare  de  irnaginibus,  or  Libri 
carolmi.^  In  it  the  bishops  admit  that  images 
and  relics  should  be  kept  in  churches  and  treated 
with  due  respect ;  but  God  only  can  receive  adora- 
tion. The  images  are  to  have  opportunn  uencratlo, 
not  adoratio.  Except  for  the  misunderstood  use 
of  the  word  adoratio  (irpo<rKvvy]<ns),  this  is  exactly 
what  Nicfea  II.  had  declared.  In  794  they  held  a 
synod  at  Frankfurt  in  the  presence  of  two  papal 
legates,  who  seem  to  have  done  nothing  to  clear  up 
the  misunderstanding.  This  synod  formally  con- 
demns Nicaja  II.,  while  showing  plainly  that  the 
bishops  do  not  understand  what  has  there  been 
decreed.  They  report  it  as  a  synod  held  by  the 
Greeks  at  Constantinople  (they  do  not  even  know 
where  Nica?a  II.  sat),  in  which  the  '  Greeks '  had 
declared  that  the  same  service  and  adoration  are 
to  be  given  to  images  as  to  the  holy  Trinity  ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  Franks  at  Frankfurt,  not  sorry  to 

1  llefele-Leclercq,  Uist.  des  conciles,  iii.  72fi. 

2  fb.  1061-1091 ;  in  PL  xcviii.  099-1248.  The  authenticity  of 
the  Libri  caroKni,  once  disputed,  is  now  admitted. 
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be  able  to  condemn  'Greeks,'  declare  that  they 
'despise  and  cundenin  that  synod.''  They  sent 
their  acts  to  Konie  witli  a  petition  that  the  Pope 
would  conlirm  them,  which,  of  course,  he  refused 
to  do.  He  had  already  written  a  lonj,'  explanation 
of  the  acts  of  Nica-a  II.;  but  this  did  not  arrive  in 
Gaul  till  after  the  .synod  of  Frankfurt.  There 
matters  rested  for  a  time.  When  the  second 
Iconoclast  persecution  had  broken  out,  Michael  II. 
wrote  t(t  Louis  the  Pious  demanding  that  the  Greek 
image- worshijjping  monks  \\lio  had  lied  to  the  West 
siiould  be  haiiiled  over  to  Byzantine  justice,  and 
also  arguing  at  length  against  the  images.-  Louis 
then  begged  the  Pope  (Eugene  II.,  824-827)  to 
receive  from  the  Prankish  bishops  a  collection  of 
texts  from  the  Fathers  liearing  on  the  subject, 
and  to  prepare  this  document  tliey  met  in  Paris 
in  825,  where  they  again  attempted  a  middle  way, 
but  leant  decidedly  towards  Iconoclasm.  The 
treatise  was  sent  to  Konie  with  every  possible 
expression  of  respect,  as  useful  mateiial  for  con- 
sideration in  the  crisis.  Nothing  is  known  about 
the  result  of  this  document,  except  that  it  made 
no  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Holy  See.  Then 
gradually  the  Prankish  misunderstanding  AAas 
cleared  up,  and  the  movement  in  the  West  died 
out.  Pojje  John  Vlll.  (872-882)  sent  a  more  accur- 
ate translation  of  the  acts  of  Nicoea  II.,  which 
helped  to  allay  the  suspicion  of  the  Franks. 

There  are  a  few  later  is(datcd  cases  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  veneration  of  images  in  the  West.  In 
824  Claudius  of  Turin  destroyed  all  pictures,  crosses, 
and  relics  in  his  diocese  ;  for  which  action  he  was 
reprimanded  l)y  a  number  of  other  bishops  and  by 
a  Prankish  abbot,  Theodemir.  He  was  condemned 
by  a  local  synod.  Agobard  of  Lyons  at  the  same 
time  shared  Claudius's  views  ;  but  Walafrid  Strabo 
and  Hincmar  of  Rheims  defended  the  attitude  of 
Nicsea  11.,  aiul  so  explained  it  that  we  hear  little 
more  of  Prankish  Iconoclasm.  Still,  as  late  as 
the  11th  cent.,  Joceline  of  Bordeaux  was  severely 
reprimanded  by  Pope  Alexander  II.  for  Iconoclastic 
ideas. 

6.  The  cult  of  images. — Both  the  Catholic  and 
the  Orthodox  Churches  accept  the  decrees  of  Nica;a 
IL,  v.'ith  their  disLinction  between  (jx^tlkt)  irpoa-Kij- 
vr]ffi.s  and  Xarpela.  But  there  is  a  practical  difl'er- 
ence  in  their  application.  The  Orthodox  have  in- 
numerable pictures,  and  even  bas-reliefs,  which 
they  treat  with  great  reverence.  But  they  have 
no  solid  statues,  and  are  very  much  disposed  to 
regard  these  as  idols.  The  Catholic  Church,  on 
the  other  hand,  sees  no  difference  in  principle 
between  a  solid  statue  and  a  flat  picture.  Except 
the  Nestorians,  all  the  other  Eastern  Churches 
agree  with  the  Orthodox  in  this  matter.  They, 
too,  have  pictures,  but  no  statues,  though  some  of 
them  (notablj'  the  Armenians)  are  more  reserved 
in  their  forms  of  reverence  towards  pictures,  and 
sometimes  blame  the  Orthodox  in  this  matter. 
The  Nestorians  now  have  no  pictures  of  any  kind, 
only  a  plain  cross,  to  which  they  pay  the  great- 
est reverence.  They  alone  among  the  Eastern 
Churches  make  a  principle  of  not  venerating 
images,  although  there  is  evidence  that  formerly 
they  had  them,  according  to  the  usual  Eastern 
custom. 

LiTKRATiTRK.— C.  J.  Hefele,  Histoire  des  conciles,  French  tr. 
by  H.  Leclercq,  vols,  iii.-iv.  (Paris,  1909),  contains  a  complete 
account  of  Iconoclasm  with  the  acts  of  all  the  councils,  and 
copious  bibliography.  The  acts  are  in  Mansi,  xii.  and  xiii.; 
Natalis  Alexander,  '  de  Icoiioclastarum  haeresi,'  in  F.  Zaccaria, 
Thesaurvs  Theologictcs,  Venice,  1702,  iv.  64-83  ;  L.  Maimbourg:, 
Histoire  de  I'hAr^sie  des  iconoclaMes,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1(583  ;  F.  C. 
Schlosser,  Gesck.  der  bildcrshtrmenden  Kaiser,  Frankfurt, 
1812  ;  J.  Marx,  Der  BiUersfreit  der  hyzant.  JTai^er,  Trier,  1839  ; 
K.  Schwarzlose,  Der  Bilderntrelt,  fin  Kampf  dergriech.  Kirche 
urn  ihre  Eigenart  und  ihre  Freiheit,  Gotha,  1890  (the  best  short 

1  JIansi,  xiii.  801 ;  Pertz,  Mon.  Germ.  hist.  iii. 

2  Hefele-Leclercq,  iv.  43-49. 
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history) ;  L.  Br^hier,  La  Qnerelle  des  images,  Paris,  190.") ;  J.  B. 
Bury,  A  History  o/  the  later  lioman  Empire,  London,  16*9,  ii. 

428-438.  Adrian  Fortescue. 

IDEA. — Tiiis  word  ha.s  been  used  by  philoso- 
phers t<i  denote  (a)  eternal  natures  or  essences, 
the  olijccts  of  true  and  abiding  knowledge;  (}>) 
such  natures  considered  as  contents  of  a  Divine 
mind,  and  archetypes  of  the  things  which  we  per- 
ceive with  our  senses  ;  (c)  the  contents,  or  some  of 
the  contents,  of  the  Iiuman  mind  or  consciousness. 
The  present  article  will  be  devoted  to  tracing  the 
liistorical  origin  and  connexion  of  the.se  several 
usages. 

I.  In  Greek  philosophy. — The  importance  of  tlie 
word  in  tlie  vocabulary  of  philosophy  is  due  to 
Plato,  and  its  earlier  history  concerns  us  mainly 
as  illustrating  his  usage.  Both  liia  and  the  kindrcil 
term  eiJos,  from  whose  history  its  own  is,  down  to 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  inseparable,  are  derived  from 
the  root  of  ISetv,  '  to  see,  and  originally  had  the 
sense  of  'look,'  'looks,'  'outward  appearance.' 
Already  in  Homer  (Od.  xvii.  454)  eTSos  is  used  for 
'beauty.'  The  primary  sense  of  'appearance' 
passes  easily  into  that  of  'form'  or  'kind,'  and 
in  such  passages  as  Thucj'didcs,  ii.  50  {to  elSos  ttjs 
vbcov),  the  reference  is  plainly  not  so  much  to  out- 
ward appearance  as  to  true  structure  or  essential 
nature  ;  and  this  meaning  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished itself  in  scientific  circles  before  the  time 
of  Plato.  A.  E.  Taylor  has  recently  contended 
{Varia  Socratica,  Oxford,  1911,  p.  178  ff.)  that  it 
is  independent  of  the  meaning  'kind,'  and  is  de- 
rived from  a  Pythagorean  use  of  the  word  for 
geometrical  figures,  conceived  as  the  ultimate  ele- 
ments of  reality  (cf.  Plato,  Tim.  53  C)  and  then 
extended  to  such  elements  ((;rotx«'o),  however  con- 
ceived. The  evidence  seems  insufficient  to  supi'ort 
this  conclusion  (see  C.  M.  Gillespie,  in  Classi(d 
Quarterly,  July  1912). 

We  learn  from  the  latrica  of  Meno  (see  J.  Burnet,  Early 
Greek  Philocnpliy-,  London,  1908,  p.  235  n.)  that  Plato's  con- 
temporary, Philislion,  called  Erapedoclea'  four  elements  iSe'ai : 
but  this  may  only  have  meant  'kinds  of  body.'  The  fact  that 
Democritus  called  his  atoms  l&iai.  or  elfijj  (Sext.  Emp.  Math. 
vii.  137  ;  Pint.  adv.  Colot.  lUla ;  see  Burnet,  p.  388  n.)  is  expli- 
cable by  his  view  that  the  atoms  differed  from  each  other  onlv 
in  shape  (Aristotle,  Sfet.  A  4,  985*'  13.  de  Gen.  et  Corr.  i.  2,  315>> 
7).  On  the  early  history  of  the  word  see  C.  A.  Brandis,  Gesch. 
der  gr.  nnd  rbm'.  Phil.,  Berlin,  1835,  pp.  242,  299,  3<j7  ;  H.  Dicls, 
Elementnm,  Leipzig,  1899,  p.  16  ;  Burnet,  op.  cit.,  p.  354,  and  the 
reff.  under  ei6o9,  i^eo,  in  the  index  ;  Taylor,  Varia  Socratica, 
p.  178  ff.  ;  Constantin  Ritter,  J^et««  Untersuchxingeniiher  Platon, 
llunich,  1910,  p.  228  ff. 

The  full  examination  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideas 
and  of  the  questions  how  far  it  was  original,  how 
far  the  common  inheritance  of  the  Socratic  circle 
(see  Burnet,  p.  35411.),  and  what  changes  it  under- 
went at  dift'erent  periods  of  his  life,  liesbej'ond  the 
scope  of  this  article,  which  will  confine  itself  to  a 
general  description  of  his  usage,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  later  history  of  the  Avoid.  Aristotle 
[Met.  A  6,  987*  29  fl".)  tells  tluit  Plato,  when  young, 
learned  from  Cratylus  the  doctrine  of  Heraditus, 
that  everything  sensible  or  corporeal  (and  to  such 
things  alone  Heraciitus  referred,  according  to 
Arist.  Met.  i\I  4,  1078''  14)  was  involved  in  a  pro- 
cess of  perpetual  flux  or  change ;  and  that  Plato, 
who  perceived  the  deadly  consequence  of  this 
doctrine  for  knowledge,  sought  a  way  of  escape 
suggested  to  him  by  his  intercourse  with  Socrates, 
who,  in  dealing  with  attempts  to  show  the  purely 
conventional  nature  of  such  notions  as  those  of 
justice,  courage,  and  the  like,  had  attemjited,  by 
defining  these  terms,  to  reach  fixed  objects  of 
moral  approval.  For  the  very  statement  that 
what  was  just  under  these  circumstances  is  unjust 
under  those  becomes  meaningless  unless  what  is 
meant  by  '  just '  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  Plato, 
by  extending  this  principle  beyond  the  ethical 
sphere,  reached  his  doctrine  of  Ideas — permanent 
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realities  or  natures  corresponding  to  general  terms. 
Such  permanent  natures  are  not  objects  of  sense  ; 
they  are  apprehended  by  understanding.  Others, 
e.g.  Democritus,  had  thought  that  such  truly 
existent  natures,  eiot]  or  IBeai,  must  underlie  the 
shoAvs  of  the  world  ;  but  it  Avas  definitely  realized 
by  Plato  (and,  it  would  seem,  first  by  him)  that 
they  must  be  incorporeal. 

Aristotle,  by  giving  this  account  in  close  con- 
nexion Avith  a  treatment  of  the  theory,  usual  Avitli 
him,  as  a  modification  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
that  Numbers  are  the  ultimate  realities,  suggests 
that  the  Pythagorean  influence  on  Plato  Avas  not 
independent  of  the  Socratic  ;  and  there  are  other 
indications  (collected  and  insisted  upon,  not  Avith- 
out  exaggeration,  in  Taj'lor's  Varia  Socratica)  that 
Socrates  stood  in  closer  connexion  Avith  Pytha- 
gorean circles  than  has  alAA'aj^s,  despite  Plato's 
Phmdo,  been  recognized. 

Aristotle's  account  brings  out  clearly  the  fact 
that  Plato's  ideas  are  objects  of  tlwught  {vo-qTa) : 
they  are  not  '  concepts '  or  '  thoughts  in  the  mind  ' 
{voi]ti.aTa).  The  latter  explanation  is  actually  put 
by  Plato  (Parm.  132  B)  into  the  mouth  of  the 
youthful  Socrates,  only  to  be  dismissed  by  I'ar- 
menides  Avith  the  pertinent  inquiry  Avhether  there 
could  be  a  thought  Avhich  Avas  a  thought  of  nothing 
{v6r]/j.a  ovdevd^}.  Plato  must  not  be  regarded  as  one 
who,  at  first  a  '  conceptualist,'  A\'ent  on  to  'sub- 
stantiate' or  '  hypostatize '  concepts.  Such  a 
gratuitous  proceeding  could  not  be  regarded  as  an 
important  contriVjution  to  philosophy  (see  Lotze, 
Log.,  Leipzig,  1874,  iii.  2,  §  313  tf.,  Eng.  tr.,  Oxford, 
1888,  ii.  200  tl'.).  We  should  rather  approach  his 
theory  by  considering  that,  AA'hile  Ave  should  readily 
admit  that  Ave  might  be  mistaken  about  the  motive 
of  an  act  Ave  thought  just,  or  the  beauty  of  a  face 
which  aflection  predisposed  us  to  love,  or  Avhich 
had  been  injured  since  Ave  last  saAv  it,  Ave  could 
not  claim  even  to  have  an  opinion  about  them,  did 
Ave  not  knoiv  Avhat  justice  or  beauty  is.  So,  too,  a 
judgment  th<at  tAvo  visible  lines  are  equal  to  one 
another  can  never  express  more  than  an  opinion  ; 
but,  if  Ave  did  not  knoAv  what  equality  is,  no  sucli 
judgment  could  haA^e  any  meaning  at  all.  One 
could  not  doubt  Avhat  Avas  just  in  a  hard  case,  or 
correct  a  Avrong  definition  of  justice  on  the  produc- 
tion of  a  case  not  in  accordance  Avith  it,  except  in 
virtue  of  a  knoAvledge  of  the  nature  of  justice.  This 
nature  or  Idea  is  no  corporeal  being  perceptible  by 
the  senses,  but  something  more  lasting,  better 
knoAvn,  and  more  properly  to  be  called  real  than 
anything  Avliich  is  so  perceptible.  It  is  no  notion 
in  my  mind  ;  I  have  a  notion  or  knoAvledge  of  it, 
but  for  that  very  reason  it  is  distinct  from  the  notion 
or  knoAvIedge  Avhich  I  have  of  it.  We  may  legiti- 
mately ask  hoAV  this  Idea  is  related  to  particular 
instances  of  it,  or  to  the  sensible  phenomena  Avliich 
exhibit  it,  or  to  the  mind  Avhicli  apprehends  it ; 
but  in  all  such  questions  Ave  are  talking  and 
thinking  of  it  as  something  real,  permanent, 
known  ;  and,  Avhatever  it  be,  it  is  certainly  neither 
a  body  nor  a  mode  of  consciousness ;  if  it  is  less 
plain  that  it  is  not  a  spirit,  it  is  certainly  not  plain 
that  it  is  so. 

Aristotle  held  that  Plato  was  Avrong  in  asserting 
that  this  IdeaAvas  x'^P'o'^oj',  separable  and  separate 
from  the  particulars  Avhicli  might  be  said  to  '  copy ' 
it  or  '  partake  of '  it.  The  former  metaphor  Aris- 
totle {Met.  A  6,  987''  11)  ascribes  to  the  Pythagor- 
eans, the  latter  to  Plato.  The  difficulties  of  both 
are  exhibited  by  Plato  himself  {Farm.  130  EfT.). 
But  Aristotle  did  not  hold  that  it  should  have  been 
described  as  a  'thought  in  our  minds.'  Such 
thoughts  are  not  the  individual  substances  of 
which  Ave  think;  and  'conceptualism  '  is  at  least 
as  o])cn  as  I'latonism  to  the  charge  of  xw/)to-ju6s, 
the  separation  of  the  universal  from  the  particu- 


lars. What  Aristotle  denied  Avas  the  Platonic 
AdeAV  that  science  required  the  assumption  of 
'separate'  Ideaa {Post .  Anal.  i.  11,  77''5ir.),  AAhcreas 
it  only  required  the  possibility  of  universal  predica- 
tion. What  Plato  called  an  Idea  Aristotle  called 
a  Ka06\ov,  or  universal,  an  expression  not  used  by 
Plato  (but  see  Mcno,  77  A)  and  implying  the 
Aristotelian  criticism.  The  apxr]  €inaTr]/j.r^i  is  for 
Aristotle  '  one  beside  the  many  '  (Si/  irapa.  to.  iroWa) 
like  Plato's  Idea  [Post.  Anal.  ii.  100*  7),  but  as 
thus  separated  from  the  pariicrdais  it  is  in  the 
mind  only.  Any  other  separation  is  not  necessary 
for  science,  and  involves  insuperable  difficulties. 
Aristotle,  then,  did  not  take  Plato  for  a  con- 
ceptualist Avho  'substantiated  concepts,'  but  for 
a  realist  Avho  placed  the  essence  of  individual  sub- 
stances outside  of  them,  and  supposed  that  in 
predicating  universally  of  them  avc  Avere  asserting 
another  substance  beside  them,  Avhich  possessed 
their  common  predicates  Avithout  their  distinct 
indiA'idualities.  This  had  led  to  denial  that  the 
individual  substances  Averc  substances  at  all,  be- 
cause they  Avere  not  this  additional  substance. 
Hence  Plato's  e'ld-r]  or  IS^ai  to  Avhich  Aristotle  said 
good-bye  (to.  ddy]  x^-i-piTM  [Post.  Anal.  i.  83*  33]) 
Avere  mere  idle  sounds  {TeperiffnaTa) ;  but  Aristotle 
himself  held  to  fi'Sr?  otherwise  conceived.  For 
Aristotle  every  individual  had  its  own  eldos  ( 3Tet. 
A  5,  1071*  29) ;  thus  the  soul  of  every  animal  is 
the  eUos  of  its  body  (Met.  Z  10,  1035'^  16).  _  In 
perishable  beings  a  j)erpetual  succession  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  kind  realizes  as  near  an  ap- 
proach to  immortality  as  is  possible  to  them.  Of 
all  such  individuals  the  same  things  AAdiich  belong 
to  the  essence  of  each  can  be  jiredicated  in  common  ; 
hence  ddos  may  be  iised,  not  only  of  the  individual's 
'  form,'  but  of  that  of  the  grouj)  of  beings  of  whom 
the  same  essential  predicates  hold,  the  infinia 
species  {dro/xov  eWos).  Where  one  individual  is  (like 
a  planet)  eternal,  there  is  no  multiplicity  of  indi- 
viduals of  that  kind.  Eventually  '  form  '  has  come 
to  be  the  usual  rendering  of  eloos  in  the  sense  of 
the  essential  or  fundamental  characteristics  of  a 
substance ;  '  species '  in  that  of  a  group  of  sub- 
.stances,  Avhose  essential  characteristics  are  not  to 
be  distinguished.  But  this  diflerentiation  has  been 
only  gradual.  Cicero  preferred /oj-wjnr  as  a  render- 
ing of  eldos,  because  it  could  be  declined  through- 
out, Avhile  species  must  borroAv  the  gen.  and  dat. 
pi.  ot  fo?-ma  (Top.  vii.  §  30) ;  but  he  gives  species 
as  the  Latin  equivalent  of  idia  (Acad.  Post.  i.  8, 
§  30,  Tnsc.  Disp.  i.  24,  §  58). 

We  have  so  far  not  distinguished  the  use  of  iSe'a  from  that 
of  ei«05  ;  but  a  preference  for  lUa.  in  certain  contexts  may  be 
noted  even  in  Plato.  See  L.  Campbell's  note  in  Jowett  and 
Campbell,  Repuhlic,  Oxford,  1894,  ii.  294  ff.  'I^e'a  is  the  more 
picturesque  term,  and  sifjnifies  '  form '  rather  than  '  kind  '  or 
'class.'  Cf.  P.  Natorp,  Platos  Ideenlehrc,  Leipzig',  1903,  p.  2f.  ; 
Ritter,  Neve  Untersiichnngen,  p.  325  flf.  In  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  Aristotle  rarely  used  ISea  in  its  philosophical  sense 
except  when  referring'  to  Plato,  while  e'Sos  is  used  by  him  no 
less  when  expounding  his  own  views,  Idea  has  become  the 
recog'nized  name  for  the  Platonic  Form  ;  and,  even  when  it  has 
come  to  be  used  in  very  >in-Platonic  fashion,  its  Platonic  asso- 
ciations have  constantly  led  either  to  a  misinterpretation  of 
Platonic  Ideas,  because  so-called,  or  to  such  a  modification  of 
the  word's  non-Platonic  meaning  as  will  bring  it  into  closer 
accordance  with  Platonic  usage. 

In  the  Eiithyphro  (the  earliest  Platonic  dialogue  in  which  the 
word  occurs)  tlie  iSe'a  of  holiness  is  to  be  used  as  a  7rapai5tiy/ja 
(6  D,  E).  This  is  important  in  view  both  of  the  subsequent 
emplovment  of  this  expression  bv  Plato  himself  {e.g.  Hep.  v. 
472  C|  ix.  592  B,  rarin.  132  D)  and  of  the  fact  that  it  is  as 
eternal  patterns  of  phenomenal  things  that  the  Ideas  were 
retained  in  the  medieval  tradition  of  I'latonism. 

For  passages  illustrating  the  Platonic  usage,  see  G.  A.  F. 
Ast's  Lexicon  Platonicinn,  Leipzig,  1S35-38  (imtil  superseded 
by  Burnet's),  Rittcr's  very  full  essay  (vi.)  in  his  Xcue  Unter- 
svclningen,  and  Campbell's  discussion  of  terminology  in  Jowett 
and  Campbell,  Rcpvblic,  vol.  ii.  As  Cam)ibell  shows,  the 
transition  to  specially  Platonic  use  is  well  marked  in  Pann. 
IIJI  E,  1.32  A,  and  the  frequent  combination  ixia  iSe'a  is  deserving 
of  notice. 

On  the  question  whether  to  all  or  only  to  some  general  terms 
there  correspond    Ideas,  see    Pann.    130,   where  the  young 
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Socrates'  hcsi(alioti  to  allow  Ideas  of  mean  ihiiigs  is  treated  as 
a  mark  of  pliilosophieal  iiiimaturily.  On  the  relation  of  Hie  jiar- 
ticulars  to  the  Ideas  see  Pariu.  Kil  ff.  It  cannot  be  explained 
In  terms  of  a  different  relation,  such  as  /uiViw'  ^'■'  iJ^i0'i'<;,  .vet 
the  doctrine  of  Ideas  must  not  he  fjiven  uji,  else  even  so  indis- 
pensable a  notion  as  Unity,  which  also  involves  puzzles,  nmst 
also  be  jjiven  up.  The  attenii)t  to  describe  the  relation  as 
fiiVw^^  is  presupposed  in  the  criticism  embodied  in  Ihearjiu- 
ment  called  rpiVos  ayOpiaTtoi,  invented  (see  Alex.  Aphro<l.  on 
Arist.  MM.  990''  15)  b.v  the  sophist  Polyxenus,  often  referred  to 
or  used  by  Aristotle  (e.(/.,  Mel.  A  0,  9901'  17,  where  cf.  Alex,  ad 
loc),  and  answered  in  )irinciple  by  I'lato,  Rep.  \.  noT  C. 

In  Jiep.  vi.  508  A  ft.  tlie  iiSta  tov  aynSou  is  the  supreme  principle 
of  the  lieing  of  the  other  Ideas,  and  of  the  knowlcdf^e  whoso 
object  these  are,  ovk  oucrCa^  oi'to?toO  ayaSoO  aW  iVi  intKCiva  rrf; 
oucias  77pecr/3«ia  koX  Svianei  W7repex<""''05.  This  account  (freatly 
influenced  later,  especially  Neo- Platonic,  speculation.  In  Aris- 
totle's Met.  we  learn  of  a  doctrine  of  Ideas  which  are  also 
numbers,  which  is  not  e.\i)ounded  in  the  Dialo'jucfi.  See,  for 
Aristotle's  criticism  of  Plato's  ideas,  esp.  Met.  A  9;  but  it  is  to 
be  found  in  all  parts  of  his  works. 

The  essential  features  of  tlie  Platonic  Idea  are 
that  it  is  (1)  an  object  of  thought,  not  a  thought 
{voijTdi',  not  v6rif.i.a) ;  (2)  an  object  of  thought  or 
knowledjie,  not  of  sense  {vo-qrov,  not  aladTjTdv). 
Plato's  philosophy  is  not  Idealism  in  the  sense  of 
a  doctrine  which  resolves  the  ijlienonienal  world 
into  facts  of  human  consciousness.  Lotze's  ex- 
planation (Log.  iii.  2)  of  the  ovcrla  of  the  Ideas  as 
'validity'  (Geltung)  or  Natorjj's  descri])tion  of 
them  as  'laws'  (Gesetze)  may  be  useful,  if  not 
umlerstood  as  making  them  mere  attriljutcs  of 
something  else,  considered  in  abstraction  from 
their  substances ;  but  J.  A.  Stewart's  ex])rcssion 
'  points  of  view  '  {Plato's  Doctrine  nf  Ideas,  Oxford, 
1909 ;  see  esp.  p.  4)  so  plainly  makes  tliem  waj's  of 
ajipreliending,  not  realities  apprehended,  tliat  its 
use  is  fundamentally  incompatible  with  the  account 
given  above. 

Aristotle's  abandonment  of  the  word  to  Plato 
determined  its  subsequent  history,  although  in- 
stances of  its  use  which  involve  no  reference  to 
Plato's  doctrine  are  to  be  found  in  many  later 
writers,  and  even  in  the  Middle  Ages  (see  Du 
Cange,  s.v.). 

Among  the  problems  about  the  Ideas  bequeathed 
by  Plato  to  his  su(!cessors  historically  the  most 
important  was  that  of  their  relation  to  the  Divine 
mind.  A  doctrine  of  a  i)ersonal  God  in  the  Chris- 
tian sense  forming  no  part  of  Plato's  theology,  he 
himself  freely  varied  his  language  to  suit  his 
context.  God  'makes'  Ideas  (Eep.  x.  597  B), 
'contemplates'  them  {PhcBclr.  247  D,  E),  'uses 
them  as  models'  in  creation  (Ti))i.  39  E).  Such 
expressions  are  mythical  or  imaginative.  More 
philosophically  important  is  the  line  of  thought 
illustrated  by  %7/i.  249  A,  Phlleh.  28  D.  tlie 
Ideas  cannot  be  of  inferior  nature  to  the  soul  which 
finds  its  chief  good  in  knowing  them  ;  tliey  must 
themselves  possess  life  and  thought.  Again,  as 
the  material  elements  of  our  bodies  are  derived 
and  replenished  from  the  vaster  masses  of  like 
nature  in  the  great  world,  so  must  our  souls  be 
derived  from  the  'royal  soul  and  royal  reason'  in 
the  nature  of  Zeus,  wherein  dwells  the  wisdom  to 
which  the  onler  in  the  world  is  due.  The  relation 
of  the  Ideas  to  this  \\orld-soul  (for  which  see  also 
Phmdr.  24.")  ir.,  Tim.  3411".,  Laios,  x.  892  ff.)  is  a 
genuine  ])roblem  for  Platonism,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  suggest  tliat  in  order  to  solve  it  Plato  would 
have  surrendered  the  objccti\ity  of  tiie  Ideas. 
Rather  they  inform  it  and  our  souls,  which  are 
parts  of  it,  'as  a  light  to  enlighten  and  a  guide  to 
govern'  (Berkeley,  Siris,  §  335  [Works,  ed.  Eraser, 
Oxford,  1871,  ii.  496]).  It  was  their  indwelling  of 
the  soul  as  the  tottos  flSdv  (Aristotle,  de  An.  429-'  27) 
that  proved  to  Platonists  that  it  was  immortal. 

Though  Aristotle  rejected  Plato's  Ideas,  his 
speculations  iniluenced  the  develoi)ment  of  thought 
respecting  them,  whicii  led  to  the  view  of  tlicni  as 
Divine  thoughts.  While  no  idealist  in  the  later 
sense,  he  held  that  the  Divine  mind  cannot  be  (like 


ours)  in  a  i)osition  of  dependence  ujion  its  object ; 
still  less  can  it  exercise  itself  in  knowledge  ot  wliat 
is  inferior  to  itself  :  thus  its  object  must  be  what 
itself  is,  and  its  activity  vbridis  vo^trews  {Met.  A  9, 
1U74''  34). 

After  an  interval  of  five  centuries  Plotinus  stands 
in  the  direct  line  of  succession  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  While  in  sense-perception  the  perception 
conforms  itself  to  .an  object  other  than  itself,  vodi, 
or  understanding,  can  have  no  alien  object  external 
to  itself.  Its  object  must  exist  in  it,  l)ut  such  an 
immanence  in  i/oOs,  just  becau.se  vov%  is  iiiglicr  than 
anything  but  the  One  or  the  Good  which  transcend.s 
(like  Plato's  I5ia  Ta-yoidou)  the  distinctiun  between 
subject  and  object,  is  a  higher  kind  of  existence 
than  the  independence  whicli  tiie  objects  of  inferior 
faculties  enjoy  over  against  the  appieliending 
faculties.  The  intelligil)le  natures  of  all  tilings, 
which,  of  course,  are  no  other  tiian  the  Platonic 
Ideas,  thus  form  the  content  of  the  eternal  vovs, 
wliicli  is  the  'second  ]jerson  '  of  Plotinus's  Trinity 
(the  One,  tlie  j'oi's,  and  the  World-Soul)  ;  see  Enn. 
V.  ix.  8.  Here  we  reach  the  interpretation  of  the 
Ideas  Jis  Divine  thoughts  which  became  traditional 
in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  the  vovs  of  Plotinus  is  not 
what  we  should  call  a  '  personal'  God. 

2.  In  mediaeval  philosophy. — A  further  step  is 
taken  under  the  iniluence  of  Christianity,  which 
seriously  conceives  God  as  'personal.'  A  passage 
of  Augustine  {dc  Div.  qu.  SJ,  xlvi.)  became  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  locns  classicus  on  Ideas,  and  is 
quoted  as  such  by  Albertus  Magnus  (Sunt.  I'heol. 
I.  xiii.  qu.  55.  2,  §  2),  Alexajider  of  Hales  {Sum. 
Theol.  i.  qu.  23.  2,  §  4),  Thomas  Aquinas  {Sum. 
Theol.  i.  qu.  15,  art.  1 ;  cf.  in  I.  Sent.  dis.  36.  qu.  2. 
art.  1,  de  Veritate,  art.  3,  'de  Ideis'),  Bonaventura 
{in  I.  Sent.  dis.  35,  Comp.  Theol.  i.  25,  Stim.  Theol. 
qu.  11,  art.  1),  and  Duns  Scotus  {Op.  Oxon.,  in 
I.  Sent.  dis.  35,  art.  1).  Augustine  could  reconcile 
his  earlier  conviction  that  we  must  suppose  Ideas 
as  eternal  and  immutable  patterns  of  phenomenal 
things  with  his  Christian  belief  in  one  eternal 
Being,  the  Creator  of  all  others,  only  by  suppos- 
ing the  Ideas  to  be  internal  to  God's  essence  and 
to  participate  in  its  eternity  and  uncliangeable- 
ness.  The  world  is  in  time,  which  (accoriling  to 
Plato,  Tim.  38  B)  began  along  with  it ;  its  exist- 
ence is  throughout  depeiulent  on  the  Di\  ine  will ; 
but  its  eternal  pattern,  the  world  of  Ideas,  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Divine  nature.  Augustine 
assists  himself  by  the  analogy  of  the  designs  in 
an  artist's  mind.  Tiiis  illustration  had  already 
appeared  in  Philo  (who  as  a  Jew  was  also  accus- 
tomed to  regard  ( Jod  as  personal).  See  de  Opijicio 
Mundi,  §§  1(5,  25,  pp.  4,  5  (the  Divine  Logos,  as  one 
with  the  world  of  Ideas,  the  Koanos  voi)t6s,  is  called 
by  Philo  iSea  twv  ibitav  ;  the  phrase,  however — 
which  occurs  in  Origen,  c.  ('els.  vi.  64 — is  bracketed 
by  Colin).  The  same  metap'.ior  of  an  artist's  designs 
had  been  u.sed  by  Seneca  {Ep.  58,  §  19)  in  exposition 
of  IMato  ;  and  we  may  compare  with  it  a  passage 
(in  which,  however,  the  word  io^a  does  not  occur) 
in  the  Int rod.  Arithm.  of  the  1st  cent,  mathema- 
tician Nicomachus  of  Gerasa  in  Palestine  (i.  6). 
The  Plarild  Philosophorum  (i.  882  D  [Diels,  Dox. 
Gr.,  Berlin,  1879,  p.  309])  already  a.ssert  that  Plato 
held  the  Ideas  to  exist  eV  rots  vorjuaai  nai  rah  </>ai/- 
TaaiaLS  tov  dsov  tovt€(tti  tov  vov.  The  use  of  sucii  lan- 
guage was  encouraged  by  the  new  stress  which 
Christianity  laid  on  the  thought  of  Divine  jicrsfjii- 
alitj'.  Hence  the  importance  of  Atigustine's  adop- 
tion of  the  analogy  witb  the  artist's  designs.  In 
the  earlier  period  of  Western  mediicval  thought 
Augtistine's  influence  was  paramount,  and  to  tlie 
same  still  powerful  inHuence  it  was  due  that  even 
after  the  triumph  of  Aristotelianism  in  tlie  12tii 
and  13th  centuries  the  Platonic  Ideas,  as  inter- 
preted by  Augustine,  retained  their  place  in  the 
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philosophical  tradition  beside  the  Aristotelian 
Forms. 

In  the  12th  cent,  we  meet  with  an  explicit 
Platonism  which  regards  the  Ideas  as  eternal 
patterns;  e.g.,  in  Bernard  of  Chartres  (John  of 
Salisbury,  Metalogicon,  ii.  17,  where  the  author 
traces  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and,  it 
may  be  noted,  speaks  of  eWos  as  standing  to  loia  in 
the  relation  of  cxemiilnm  to  exemplar).  We  find 
other  examples  in  the  Megacosmus  et  Microcosmus 
of  Bernard  Silvester  (sometimes  identified  Avith  his 
probably  older  n<amesake  of  Chartres)  and  in  the 
Anticlaudianus  of  Alan  of  Lille.  This  Platonism 
depends  not  only  on  Plato's  Timmus  (the  only 
accessible  dialogue)  and  Augustine,  but  on  such 
Avriters  as  Boethius,  Macrobius,  and  Marcianus 
Capella.  After  the  triumph  of  Aristotle  the 
acceptance  of  Ideas  was  still,  as  we  have  seen, 
general.  It  was  a  subject  of  controversy  whether 
they  were  Ideas  of  individual  things  (Thomas 
Aquinas)  or  of  universals  only ;  whether  they  were 
practical  or  only  speculative  (Henry  of  Ghent) ; 
whether  they  were  in  God's  essential  nature  as 
rationes  cognosccndi  or  only  in  His  intelligence  as 
objects  of  His  knowledge  (Ockam).  The  answers 
given  to  such  questions  depended,  of  course,  on  the 
general  philosophical  and  theological  position  of 
the  thinker  concerned. 

3.  Transition  from  the  mediaeval  to  the  modern 
use. — We  have  now  to  trace  the  process  by  which 
a  word  hitherto  associated  with  eternal  natures 
and  archetypal  Divine  designs  came  to  be  commonly 
employed  for  the  thoughts  and  even  imaginations 
of  human  beings.  The  Stoics  (perhaps  carrying  on 
a  Cynic  tradition  ;  see  E.  Zeller,  Socrates  and  thz 
Socratic  Schools,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1868,  p.  254) 
interpreted  the  Platonic  Ideas  as  mere  concepts 
(ivvo-f)ixaTa)  OX  even  as  images  of  sensible  things 
(Plac.  Phil.  882  E,  Stob.  i.  12,  p.  332  H  ;  Diels,  Dox. 
Gr.  pp.  309,  472).  Great  as  in  certain  directions 
was  the  influence  of  Stoicism  (esp.  through  Cicero, 
Seneca,  and  Boethius)  on  medieval  thought,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  interpretation  of  the  Ideas 
afllected  .the  fortunes  of  the  word  before  the 
Renaissance,  •when  a  general  revolt  against  Aristo- 
telianism  bronglit  into  favour  a  word  free  from 
Aristotelian  associations,  Avhile  at  the  same  time 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  Stoic  logic  as  the  chief 
ancient  rival  of  the  Aristotelian.  Thus  the  habit 
gradually  crept  in  of  using  idea  where  the  originally 
equivalent  species  had  been  commonly  employed 
in  the  sense  of  vorp-bv  elSos,  alcrdrjrbv  eiSoy  {species 
intclligibilis,  species  sensibilis)  of  Aristotle's  dc 
Anima.  We  hnd  Pietro  Pomponazzi  (1462-1525) 
passing  from  the  Divine  Idea  to  the  idea  qnm  est  in 
inente  nostra,  q\im  est  species  (de  Incantationibus, 
Basel,  1567,  p.  36).  Melanchthon  identified  idea  with 
the  actus  intclligendi,  which  is  best  described  as 
the  formation  of  an  image  (de  Anima,  Lyons,  1555, 
p.  187),  and  characteristically  attempted  to  reconcile 
Plato  and  Aristotle  by  interpreting  Plato's  Ideas 
asimagivesin  mente  ('  Erot.  Dial.',  in  Corp.  Reform. 
Halle,  1834-60,  xiii.  520),  or  (in  an  exposition  of 
the  Ethics)  as  communes  notioncs.  In  the  latter 
interpretation  he  Avas  taken  to  task  by  J.  C.  Scaliger 
(de  Subtil.,  Frankfort,  1576,  vi.  4)  on  the  ground 
that  notiones  are  accidents,  whereas  Plato  held  the 
Ideas  to  be  substances,  but  Avas  defended  by 
Goclemw^  (in  Exercit.  J.  C.  S.  de  Subtil.,  Marburg, 
1599,  p.  98),  Avhose  Lexicon  PhilosophicAtm  (Frank- 
fort, 1613),  s.v.  '  Idea,'  is  Avorth  consulting. 

The  16th  cent,  physician  Fracastorius  (de  In- 
tellectione,  i.  [Opera,  Venice,  1574,  p.  129  A,  130  A]) 
uses  idect  as  equivalent  to  universale,  and  the  so- 
called  Spagyric  school  of  medical  Avriters  aHe(;ted 
the  use  of  the  Avord,  from  Avhich  tiieir  master 
Paracelsus  formed  a  number  of  technical  derivatives 
(see  B.  Castellus,  Lex.  Med.  Eenov.,  Niiremberg, 


1682,  pp.  705,  706).  The  Paracelsian  terminology 
Avas  the  source  of  Jacob  Boehme's,  to  Avhom  the 
Avord  'idea,'  Avhen  he  heard  it  from  his  friend  and 
biographer  von  Frankenberg,  *  proved  vastly  agree- 
able,' suggesting  to  him  '  a  beautiful,  heavenly, 
chaste  virgin '  such  as  is  Sophia  or  Wisdom  in  his 
theosophical  system  (Memoirs  of  Life,  etc.,  tr.  F. 
Okely,  Northampton,  1780,  p.  16). 

Outside  the  Schools  the  tendency  at  this  period 
to  give  the  Avord  a  Avide  extension  of  meaning  may 
be  illustrated  from  Shakespeare.  Here  the  general 
sense  of  'pattern'  or  'model,'  itself  directly  de- 
scended from  that  current  in  mediaeval  philosophy 
(cf.  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  4,  §  1,  ed.  Oxford,  1874, 
p.  212,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  :  '  the  perfect  Idea  of 
that  Avhich  we  are  to  pray  for'),  passes  into  that 
sense  of  the  '  idealizing '  memory  in  Mucli  Ado,  IV. 
i.  226  ('  the  Idea  of  her  life '),  and  into  tliat  of  a  true 
copy  of  the  pattern  in  Puch.  III.,  III.  vii.  13  ('the 
right  Idea  of  your  father '),  Avhile  '  ideas '  appear  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  IV.  ii.  69,  along  Avith  '  forms, 
figures,  shapes,  objects,  apprehensions'  among  the 
furniture  of  'a  foolish,  extravagant  spirit.' 

4.  In  modern  philosophy  before  Kant. — In  the 
technical  language  of  piiilosophy  the  substitution 
of  idea  for  species  served  to  some  extent  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  difficulties  of  the  old  theory  of 
'  representative  species '  passed  unsolved  into  a  later 
psychology  (cf.  Keid,  '  Human  Mind,'  ii.  §  6,  in 
Works,  ed.  Hamilton,  ii.  140 ;  H.  W.  B.  Joseph, 
in  Mind,  Oct.  1910).  These  difficulties  are  trace- 
able to  Aristotle's  statements  in  de  Anima,  ii.  12, 
iii.  2,  about  the  reception  by  the  perceiving  soul  of 
the  form  of  the  object  Avithout  the  matter,  Avliich 
easily  lent  themselves  to  a  quasi-materialistic 
interpretation,  and  in  any  case  tended  to  make  the 
immediate  object  of  perception  and  ultimately  of 
conception  also  an  image  or  representation  Avithin 
the  mind  of  the  real  thing  Avithout.  This  substitu- 
tion becomes  generally  current  through  its  adoption 
by  Hobbes  and  Descartes.  In  his  Hist.  Animm 
Humance  (Vmis,  1636),  David  Buchanan  frequently 
uses  idea  as  tlie  equivalent  of  species  for  the  im- 
mediate objects  (objecta  interna)  of  human  con- 
sciousness. There  is  no  evidence  that  he  enjoyed 
personal  intercourse  with  Descartes,  but  the  facts  of 
his  life  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  ;  his  clara  et 
liquida  idea  (p.  339)  reminds  us  of  the  Frenchman's 
'  clear  and  distinct'  perceptions.  With  Hobbes  idea 
is  synonymous  Avith  phnntas7na  and  signifies  an 
'appearance  Avhich  remains  in  the  brain  from  the 
impression  of  external  bodies  upon  the  organs  of  the 
senses.'  Such  appearances,  if  they  represent  ex- 
ternal bodies  Avhere  they  are  not,  are  properly 
'idols,'  false  ' ideas.' ^  Hoav  the  false  idea  or  idol 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  true  Hobbes  leaves 
obscure  ;  but  it  is  clear  that '  idea '  and  '  idol '  alike 
are  something  in  the  brain  or  mind.  Thus  Ave  have 
diff"erent' ideas'  of  the  same  thing  in  succession  Avhen 
what  Ave  first  saAv  at  a  distance  to  be  some  material 
object  Ave  see  on  coming  nearer  to  be  a  living  thing, 
and  on  coming  yet  nearer  to  be  a  human  being. 

An  instructive  controversy  arose  between  Descartes  and 
Hobbes  over  their  use  of  the  word  '  idea.'  Descartes  had 
spoken  freely  in  his  Meditations  of  the  '  idea  '  of  God  ;  Hobbes 
objected  that  he  had  no  such  'idea.'  He  did  not  mean  that 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  to  us  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  but 
that  we  have  no  image  in  our  minds  of  a  being  such  as  the 
admirable  order  of  the  world  leads  us  to  suppose  exists.  Des- 
cartes admitted  this,  but  said  that  by  '  ideas '  he  did  not  mean 
'images  of  material  things  in  the  corporeal  iihantasy,'  Imt 
always  '  anything  of  which  the  mind  is  directly  aware ' ;  so  that, 
when  we  perceive  ourselves  to  be,  6.17.,  willing  or  afraid,  he 
would  call  the  volition  or  the  fear  'ideas.'  He  adds:  'I  have 
made  use  of  this  name  because  philosophers  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  use  it  to  signify  the  forms  of  the  perceptions  of 
the  divine  mind,  although  we  do  not  suppose  any  phantasia, 
(sensible  imagination)  in  God.'  Thus  tlie  historical  associations 
of  the  word  with  the  Divine  thoughts  recommended  it  to  Des- 

1  Bacon  had  already  contrasted  humanm  mentis  idula  with 
diviner  mentis  idea  as  ahstractioni-.s  ad  placitum  with  vera 
signacula  Creatoris  (A'ov.  Org.  i.  §§  23,  Vii). 
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cartes  as  a  very  general  expression  for  tlie  iniiuediate  or  direct 
object  of  consciousness,  which  woukl  not  connnit  lilni  to  a 
materialistic  theory  of  the  nature  of  consciousness.  lie  wag 
naturally,  therefore,  displeased  tiy  Hobbes's  assuniptiun  lliat  its 
proper  nieanin-^was  thatof  an  '  linajfein  the  corporeal  plianl.;isy.' 
Uobbes  appealed  to  etyniolo^ry  ;  and  so  went  back  behind  llie 
asaociationa  which  reconnnendcd  the  word  to  Uescarli-s,  who 
indeed  had  himself  in  Mid.  If.,  before  Hobbes's  I'riticlsnis  had 
raised  the  question,  observed  that,  although  volitions,  fours, 
and  judjjments  are  all  cwjitationes,  yet  that  kind  of  cuijitaliones 
to  which  alone  the  word  '  idea  '  properly  refers  are  those  which 
are  tamjuam  rerum  itna'/ines.  This  use  of  '  idea'  it  is  ditlicult 
lodistinjfulsh  from  that  found  in  Hobbea(8ee  llobbes.  Lev.  i.  11, 
iii.  34,  iv.  45  f.,  de  Corp.  i.  1,  §  3,  2,  }  14,  5,  §  9  ;  Descartes,  jW.</., 
Ubj.  iii.  5.  For  Descartes's  use  see  reff.  collected  in  Veitch's 
note  to  his  tr.  of  Meth.,  tied.,  etc.,  Edinhurfh,  1880,  p.  276 fif.). 

Thus  tlie  word  came  into  coininon  pliilo.soi)!)ic;il 
use  tainted  with  an  aiubit^'uity  aa  carrying  with  it 
at  once  an  association  with  a  materialistic  theory 
of  experience  and  an  a.ssociatiou  with  one  (tlie 
Cartesian)  which  insisted  on  the  impossibility  of  any 
such  theory.  But  in  both  Hobbes  and  Descartes  it 
was  associated  with  the  view  that  the  immediate 
object  of  knowledge  is  something  in  the  mind — a 
view  wliich  admits  of  difi'erent  developments  accord- 
ing to  the  dilierent  views  entertained  of  the  nature 
of  the  mind.  Notwithstanding  the  ambiguity, 
Gassendl  (1592-1655),  the  friend  of  both  Hobbes 
and  Descartes,  proposes  to  use  it  in  the  widest 
sense  as  less  open  to  ambiguity  than  other  equiva- 
lent words,  such  as  species,  notlo,  etc.  (Inst.  Log. 
])t.  i.  \_Opera,  Lyons,  1658,  i.  92]).  Cudworlh 
(1017-83)  speaks  of  'sensible  ideas'  (Int.  Sy-'st., 
London,  1678,  i.  §§  5,  39),  but  does  not  limit  tlio 
word  to  these  ;  against  Hobbes  he  recognizes  an 
'idea  of  God'  (iv.  §  1).  Uuet  (1630-1721)  regards 
Descartes  as  restoring  the  Stoic  usage  [Cens.  Fhil. 
Cartes.,  ch.  ii.  §  7,  ed.  Paris,  1694,  p.  48).  Male- 
irancAe  (1638-1715),  like  his  contemporary  Locke, 
uses  idee  for  '  objet  immediat  de  notre  esprit '  (Rcch. 
de  la  vdritd,  iii.  2,  ch.  i.,  ed.  Paris,  1700,  i.  386)  ;  but 
his  doctrine  (based  on  the  Cartesian  emphasis  on 
the  disparateness  between  mind  and  matter)  that 
the  immediate  objects  of  our  perception  are  not 
bodies,  but  rather  the  Divine  archetypes  of  bodies, 
reverts  in  a  way  to  the  mediaeval  use  of  the  word. 
Finelon  (1651-1715)  follows  Malebranche  :  the  ideas 
which  constitute  the  human  reason  are  universal, 
necessary,  eternal,  immutable,  in  fact  they  are  God 
revealed  in  our  souls  so  far  as  the  limitations  of  our 
nature  allow  {De  V Exist,  de  Dieu,  ii.  4  [CEuvres,  ed. 
Paris,  1787,  ii.  228  tf.]).  For  the  use  (or  uses)  made 
of  the  word  by  Spinoza  (1632-77)  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  Spinoza  himself  (see  esp.  Eth.  ii.  def. 
3,  4,  prop.  48,  49)  and  his  commentators  (esp.  H. 
Joachim,  Study  of  Spinoza,  Oxford,  1901).  As 
the  spiritual  or  psychical  correlate  of  an  extended 
thing  or  body,  a  man's  mind  is  described  as  the 
'  idea '  of  his  body. 

Locke  (1632-1704)  and  Leibniz  (1646-1718)  both 
make  ideas  '  the  immediate  objects  of  the  under- 
standing in  the  widest  sense'  (Locke,  Ess.  i.  1,  §  8  ; 
Leibniz,  Nouv.  Ess.  ii.  1,  §  1  [ed.  Erdmann,  Berlin, 
1840,  p.  222]).  Locke  held,  against  Descartes, 
that  they  are  never  'innate,'  but  always  derived 
from  experience  or  from  reflexion  upon  experience. 
For  Leibniz  all  ideas  are  innate ;  if  distinct,  they 
represent  God  ;  if  obscure,  the  world.  Thus  for 
both  Locke  and  Leibniz  they  represent  objects  from 
wliich  they  are  themselves  distinct.  AVith  Berkeley 
(1685-1753)  ideas,  though  conceived,  after  Locke, 
as  the  immediate  objects  of  conception,  represent 
no  objects  beyond  themselves.  They  are  them- 
selves the  only  objects ;  of  everything,  except 
spirits  or  minds  (of  which  we  are  said  to  have  not 
'  ideas '  biit  '  notions '),  the  esse  is  percipi  ;  thus  the 
object  of  perception  is  called  an  idea  rather  than  a 
thing,  because  things  are  'generally  supposed  to  de- 
note somewhat  existing  without  the  mind '  and  also 
to  include  'spirits'  {Prlnc.  of  Human  Knaivledge, 
i.  §  39  [lFor/c5,  ed.  Fraser,  Oxford,  1871,  i.  175]). 


Out  of  this  very  un-Platonic  theory  of  ideas  a 
more  Platonic  one  is  developed  by  Berkeley  in  tlie 
much  later  Siris.  Among  the  'ideas'  or  Locke 
and  Berkeley,  Hume  (1711-76)  distinguished  direct 
perceptions  a.s  'impressions,'  while  the  name 
'  ideas'  is  confined  to  reproductions  of  the.se  which 
are  known  as  siicii  by  their  inferior  'liveliness.' 
This  has  become,  on  the  whole,  the  tradition  of 
later  English  philosopliy  (see  Spencer,  Prine.  of 
Psychology,  London,  1872,  pt.  vii.  ch.  16  [vol.  ii.  j). 
454  ff.] ;  cf.  Baldwin,  DPhP,  s.v.  '  Idea ').  Hume's 
contemporary  Johnson,  who  in  his  Dictionary 
delhies  '  idea '  iia  '  mental  image,'  branded  (errone- 
ously) as  '  modern  cant'  the  u.se  of  it  for  a  notion 
or  opinion  of  which  there  can  be  no  such  image 
(Boswell,  Life,  ed.  Oxford,  1820,  iii.  176). 

5.  In  modern  philosophy  since  Kant.— This  use 
of 'idea' as  primarily  denoting  a  sensation  repro- 
duced in  memory  or  imagination  passed  with  the 
English  empirical  philosophy  to  which  it  belonged 
to  the  French  free-thinlcers  of  the  18th  cent., 
among  whom  Vondillac  (1715-80)  uses  idie  for  a 
sensation  remembered  and  related  to  an  external 
object,  except  in  the  case  of  a  sensation  of  touch, 
where  the  sensation  by  itself  is  an  id4e  because 
directly  relating  itself  to  such  an  object  (Extr. 
rais.  du  traits  des  sensations  [(Eui}res,  Paris,  1798, 
iii.  39  11".])  ;  and,  similarly,  Holbach  (1728-89) 
uses  the  term  for  the  image  of  an  object  which 
causes  a  sensation  or  perception  (Syst.  de  la  nature, 
Paris,  1821,  i.  133).  Not  altogether  dissimilar  is 
the  account  of  '  idea'  given  by  Wolff  (1079-1754), 
in  Psych.  Emp.,  Frankfort,  1732,  §  48,  as  a  mental 
representation  in  relation  to  the  represented  object. 
This  u.se  of  '  idea,'  however,  was  not  to  prevail  in 
Germany.  Kant  (1724-1804)  set  himself  (Kritik 
der  reinen  Vernuvft,  Transc.  Dial.  i.  1  [  Werke,  ed. 
Hartenstein,  Leipzig,  1867,  iii.  256  ff.])  to  restore 
the  word  from  a  deplorable  degradation,  in  which 
it  could  be  used  for  '  the  representation  of  the 
colour  red '  to  its  original  Platonic  use  of  a  '  con- 
ception transcending  the  possibility  of  experience.' 
Of  such  conceptions,  which  Reason  inevitably 
forms,  but  which  cannot  be  verified  in  experience, 
he  recognized  three  :  the  soul,  the  world,  and  God. 
To  Kant,  that  we  necessarily  think  a  thing  to  be 
so  and  so  by  no  means  implies  that  it  is  so  in  itself ; 
but  to  Hegel  (1770-1831),  who  does  not  thus  divorce 
thought  from  reality,  such  a  conception,  transcend- 
ing but  implied  in  our  experience  in  space,  in  time, 
as  Kant  called  an  Idea  is  no  mere  speculative 
problem  or  at  most  a  postulate  of  action  ;  it  is  the 
ultimate  unity,  in  the  light  of  which  alone  what- 
ever is  real  is  seen  as  it  truly  is,  and  that  because 
it  is  only  what  it  is  as  a  stage  in  the  eternal  pro- 
cess wherein  the  Idea  unrolls,  as  it  were,  before 
itself  the  riches  of  its  own  nature  (.-^ee  Log.  §§  213, 
236  [Werke,  Berlin,  1843,  vi.  385,  4U8]).  As  the 
Platonic  Ideas  constitute  in  Philo  the  content  of 
the  supreme  Idea,  the  Divine  mind  or  Logos,  so  in 
Hegel  the  one  Idea  breaks  itself  up  into  a  system 
of  dehnite  Ideas  ;  and  similarly  for  .S'cAeW//;^'  (1775- 
1854)  the  Ideas  are  the  living  Universals  in  the 
Divine  mind  ( Varies,  iiber  die  Mcth.  der  akad. 
Stud.  xi.  [Werke,  Stuttgart  and  Augsburg,  1856- 
61,  V.  317]),  or,  as  it  is  put  elsewhere  (Syst.  der 
Philos.  §  33  [ib.  vi.  183]),  the  essences  of  things  as 
grounded  in  God's  eternity. 

If  divested  of  the  theistic  language,  this  use  of 
Idea  approximates  to  Schojienhauer's  (1788-1S60) 
(see  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstcllung,  Leipzig,  1873, 
§  25).  An  Idea  is  a  '  definite  and  fixed  grade  of 
the  objectiiication  of  the  Will  so  far  as  it  is  thing- 
in-itself  and  therefore  has  no  multiplicity.'  The,se 
grades  are  related  to  individual  tilings  as  their 
eternal  forms  or  prototypes.  Such  Ideas  are  the 
forces  of  Nature  (gravity,  electricity,  etc.),  life, 
the   various   organic   species,    the  chief    types  of 
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liumanity.  This  Schopenhauer  holds  to  be  in  agree- 
ment witli  Plato's  true  meaning,  while  Kant's  three 
Ideas  of  the  Keason  have  nothing  in  common  with 
Plato's  except  a  transcendence  of  experience  which 
they  share  witli  the  merest  chimeras.  'I'lic  Idea, 
thus  conceived,  .Scliopenliauer  holds  to  be  the  object 
which  the  iine  arts  aim  at  representing  (it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Kant  also  recognized  a-sthetic  Ideas, 
Kritilc  der  Urth.  i.  §§  17,  49,  bl[Werke,  ed.  Harten- 
stein,  Leipzig,  18G7,  v.  238,  324,  353]).  Such  a 
view  gives  to  art  a  higher  rank  in  tlie  scale  of 
values  than  is  assigned  to  it  by  Plato,  who,  al- 
tliough  sometimes  describing  the  apprehension  of 
the  Ideas  in  language  suggestive  of  aesthetic  con- 
templation, regards  the  productions  of  the  artist 
as  an  imitation  not  of  the  Ideas,  but  only  of  the 
sensible  copies  thereof  {Rep.  x.  596). 

Following  Kant,  who  had  taught  that  the  Ideas, 
which  were  mere  problems  for  the  Speculative 
Keason,  became  postulates  for  the  Practical, 
sufficient  grounds  for  action  though  unveriiiable 
in  experience — thus  we  can,  and  indeed  are  bound 
to,  act  as  though  free,  yet  a  speculative  proof  of 
freedom  is  impossible— -fferSrtri  (1776-1841)  speaks 
of  fractical  Ideas  (Freedom,  Perfection,  etc.) 
springing  from  judgments  of  value  {Kurzc  Encyc. 
der  Phil.  §  47  iW(»-ke,  Leipzig,  1850,  ii.  79]).  A 
similar  usage  is  found  in  Wundt. 

6.  Ambiguity  of  the  word  '  Idea.' — Some  of  the 
ambiguities  which  have  beset  the  word  'idea'  are 
merely  verbal,  and  may  be  removed  by  careful 
definition.  Such  is  that  arising  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  at  once  to  eternal  principles  whicli 
underlie  appearances  and  are  discovered  by  the 
exercise  of  reason,  and  also  to  varying  modes  or 
states  of  a  finite  consciousness.  Less  easily  kept 
apart  are  the  sense  of  '  mental  image '  and  the 
sense  of  '  concept ' ;  but  the  distinction  between 
the  words  Vor.ftellnng  and  Begriff  (in  recent  pliilo- 
so])hical  English  represented  by  'concept')  has  to 
a  large  extent  saved  German  writers  from  this 
equivocation.  But  less  easily  eradicable  is  the 
ambiguity  which  the  word  'idea'  inherited  from 
the  word  species'  when,  in  the  17th  cent.,  it  took 
its  i)hic«  in  tlie  philosophical  vocabulary.  Used 
now  for  an  activity  of  the  mind  apprehending  an 
object  (cf.  the  phrase  'I  have  no  idea'  =  'I  do  not 
know,'  or  the  occasional  use  for  '  the  faculty  of 
apprehension,'  as  in  the  Avell-known  line  in  Thom- 
son's Seasons,  '  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot' ['Spring,'  1152]),  now  for  the  object  imme- 
diately apprehended  (even  where,  as  in  Berkeley, 
this  is  not  treated  as  representative  of  anything 
beyond  itself),  it  inevitably  comes  to  suggest  a 
tertium  quid  internal  to  the  mind  as  compared 
with  the  external  object  it  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent, yet  not  the  mental  process  or  activity  of 
apprel lending,  but  its  immediate  object.  The 
assumption  of  sucli  a  tertium  quid  is  rendered 
plausible  by  the  difficulties  due  to  a  comparison 
between  the  experiences  which  ditl'erent  indi- 
viduals, or  the  same  individual  at  difi'erent  times, 
claim  to  have  of  one  and  the  same  object.  Even 
justitie  seems  to  be  done  to  all  of  these  if  each  be 
considered  as  an  apprehension  of  a  dillerent  '  idea ' 
of  the  same  thing,  wliich  is  itself  in  no  case  the 
direct  object  of  the  experience.  This  may  seem  to 
be  supported  by  the  fact  that  we  can  seldom,  if 
ever,  think  without  imagery — a  fact  expressed  by 
Aristotle  in  the  saying,  ovd^vore  voeT  &vev  (pavrda-- 
yaaros  rj  xpvx'i'i  {de  Anima,  iii.  7,  431*  17),  'the  soul 
never  thinks  without  an  image ' — even  when,  as  in 
the  instance  of  a  chiliagon  or  of  the  Iloman  Empire, 
any  image  that  may  present  itself  is  plainly  not 
that  of  whicii  we  are  thinking.  In  thinking,  how- 
ever, of  a  sensible  thing  not  actually  present  to  the 
senses,  but  remembered,  it  is  easy  to  confuse  the 
image  with  the  object,  to  talk  as  though  it  were 


the  object  of  our  thought,  as  though  it  were  what 
we  remembered  (and  yet,  as  it  is  here  in  our 
imagination  nom,  it  is  dearly  not  it,  but  wliat  it 
represents,  that  we  remember) ;  and,  lastly,  as 
tliough,  even  in  jierceiving  an  object  actually 
present  to  the  senses,  it  were  such  an  image,  and 
not  the  object,  that  is  before  us.  This  is  a  way  of 
speaking  which,  when  used  of  others,  comes  natur- 
ally enough,  because  we  do  not  share  tlioir  per- 
ceptions, but  picture  to  ourselves  what  we  take 
them  to  be  perceiving,  forgetting  that  this  is  not 
what  they  perceive,  but  only  a  picture  of  it  in  our 
imagination. 

The  assumption  of  such  a  tertium  quid  between 
the  apprehending  mind  and  its  object  appears  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  hallucinations 
and  of  dreams,  where  what  seems,  as  presented  in 
consciousness,  to  be  indistinguishable  from  a  real 
object  is  afterwards  judged  not  to  have  been  such. 
This  suggests  that,  both  when  a  real  object  is 
present  and  when  it  is  not,  what  we  actually  per- 
ceive is  not  this  object,  but  a  '  mental  image,' 
which  may  or  may  not  be  representative  of  a  real 
original.  But  this  assumption  only  transfers  the 
difficulty ;  it  is  no  more  easy  to  understand  how, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  our  immediate  object  is 
always  such  an  'idea,'  we  can  become  aware  at 
all  of  an  external  object  represented  by  some  of 
them  and  not  by  others  (cf.  Berkeley,  Princ.  of 
Human  Knowledge,  §  8),  than  how  in  any  case  we 
sometimes  come  to  think  we  perceive  external 
bodies  when  we  do  not.  These  disadvantages  of 
so  ambiguous  a  word  as  'idea'  (which  are  not  re- 
moved by  substituting,  with  J.  Ward,  '  presenta- 
tion'—  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Vorstellung  of 
llerbart  and  Wundt)  make  it  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  help  in  discussing  the  nature  of  our  experi- 
ence prior  to  any  sucli  reflective  discrimination 
between  the  respective  shares  of  subject  and  object 
as  must  appear  in  any  account  which  can  be  given 
of  it.  It  is  significant  of  the  realization  of  this  by 
English  psychologists  that  W.  McDougall  avoids 
its  use  on  the  ground  that  most  who  have  so  named 
features  distinguished  in  the  stream  of  conscious- 
ness have  tended  to  'reify'  them,  preferring  to 
use  the  word  '  feelings,'  wliich  describes  them  as 
features  of  our  behaviour  rather  than  as  objects  of 
our  apprehension  (see  Psychology,  a  Study  of  Bc- 
hnviour,  London,  1912,  p.  50) ;  and  that  in  Loveday 
and  Green's  Introd.  to  Psych.  (Oxford,  1912)  the 
word  '  idea '  and  its  scarcely  less  misleading  syno- 
nyms do  not  occur  at  all. 

Literature. — For  farther  information  as  to  the  history  of 
the  word  'idea,'  see  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  Lonrton,  1852, 
p.  70,  Works  of  Thomas  Reid,  Kdinbuvgh,  1872,  p.  925  ff.  ;  R. 
Eucken,  Geschichte  de.r  philus.  Termiiiolugie,  Leipuij;,  1S79,  pp. 
199-201 ;  R.  Eisler,  Wortcrbuch  der  philos.  Begriffe  uiid  Atis- 
driicke,  Berlin,  1899,  s.V.  'Idee,'  i.,  to  all  of  which  this  article  is 
much  indebted.  C.  C.  J.  WEBB. 

IDEAL.— I.  Use  of  the  term.— The  term  '  ideal ' 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  vaguest  in  common  use.  In 
popular  usage  it  signifies  sometimes  what  is  ex- 
cellent of  its  kind,  e.g.  'we  had  ideal  weather'  ; 
sometimes  what  would  be  perfect  if  it  could  be 
attained,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  utterly  unat- 
tainable, as  Avhen  we  sjieak  of  the  '  ideal '  State  ; 
sometimes  what  is  regarded  as  un^^■orthy  of  serious 
attention  as  being  purely  fanciful  and  oblivious  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  With  the  last  two  usages  in 
mind,  Hegel  speaks  of 

'  the  popular  fancy  that  ideals  are  nothinsj  but  chimeras,  and 
the  very  different  fancy  that  ideals  are  something-  far  too 
excellent  to  possess  reality,  or  something  far  too  feeble  to 
procure  it  for  themselves'  (VV.  Wallace,  Logic  of  Hegel,  Oxford, 
1874,  p.  S). 

From  philosophical  language,  too,  there  comes  an 
ambiguity,  for  the  adjective  '  ideal '  may  correspond 
to  either  of  the  two  nouns,  '  idea '  and  '  ideal ' ;  and 
in  the  former  case,  corresponding  to  '  idea,'  in  the 
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sense  in  whicli  the  Eiif^lish  psychological  philo- 
sopluTs  from  Locke  to  Hume  uunle  tiie  term 
current,  '  ideal '  is  apt  to  be  interpreted  as  in  con- 
tradistinction to  what  is  actual.  The  '  ideal '  and 
the  'real'  are  distluguislied,  and  the  distinction 
becomes  an  opposition,  and  tlie  tendency  is  intensi- 
fied to  tliink  of  what  is  ideal  in  any  sense  as  nun- 
existent  and  permanently  so — something  that  is 
'all  in  the  air.'  Further,  this  notion  of  iileals 
derives  strength  from  consideration  of  the  ideals  of 
the  artist.  His  ideals,  the  types  of  beauty  wliich 
he  depicts,  are  connnonly  taken  to  be  representa- 
tions of  a  beauty  which  never  and  nowhere  existed, 
nor  can  be  found. 

'  Tlie  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration,  and  the  Poet's  dream ' 

(Wordsworth,  Pecle  Castle). 

Turning  from  popular  usage  to  writers  on 
psychology  and  ethics,  one's  impression  that '  ideal ' 
is  a  word  of  vague  import  is  strengthened.  Some 
have  no  use  for  the  word  at  all.  Some  introduce 
it  casually  in  the  course  of  discussions  ■without  any 
explanation.  Some  use  it  as  synonymous  wit!i 
'end.'  Some  draw  a  careful  distinction  betM'cen 
ideal  and  end,  and,  having  drawn  it,  seem  to  ignore 
it.  Various  writers  deal  with  various  aspects  or 
characteristics  of  the  ideal ;  few  think  it  necessary 
to  define  the  term  or  give  a  connected  treatment  of 
the  topic.  It  is  dillicult  to  understand  why  '  ideal' 
should  not  be  handled  with  something  of  the  care 
which,  e.g.,  'motive,'  'intention,'  and  'desire' 
receive. 

2.  DaSnition. — An  ideal  in  general  may  be 
defined  as  a  conception  of  what,  if  attained,  would 
fully  satisfy ;  of  what  is  perfect  of  its  kind,  and, 
in  consequence,  is  the  pattern  to  be  copied,  and  the 
standard  by  which  actual  achievement  is  to  be 
judged.  The  ideal  is  the  standard  of  value,  and 
the  actual  has  worth  in  so  far  as  it  embodies  the 
ideal.  (For  a  general  discussion  of  ideals  and  their 
significance,  see  EpiSTE.MOLOGY,  §2of.,  in  vol.  v. 
p.  35-2ff.). 

The  moral  idea,!  is  what  we  are  now  concerned 
with  ;  and  a  moral  ideal  is  a  conception  of  what, 
if  attained,  would  completely  satisfy  man  as  a 
moral  being.  It  stands,  as  what  ourjht  to  be,  over 
against  what  is  in  character  and  conduct,  and 
constitutes  a  standard  by  reference  to  which  char- 
acter and  conduct  are  estimated.  The  ideal  is  not 
synonymous  with  the  end.  It  is  a  product  of 
constructive  imagination  in  whicli  the  end  is 
envisaged  as  attained,  embodied,  and  expressed. 
Individuals  who  agree  in  their  way  of  defining  the 
end  may  diil'er  widely  enough  in  tlieir  ideals.  The 
ideals  of  a  hedonist,  for  instance,  may  be  high  or 
low.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  quite  erroneous 
to  say,  as  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  difl'erence 
of  coneei>tion  of  the  ideal  determines  the  difi'erence 
between  various  schools  oi  ethical  speculation. 
For  men  who  difier  profoundly  as  moral  philo- 
sophers do  not  necessarily  difier  widely  as  moral 
individuals.  They  may  approve,  condenm,  seek 
after,  and  avoid  the  same  things ;  their  ideals, 
therefore,  are  not  dissimilar.  It  will  apjiear  below 
tiiat  difference  of  ideal — tlie  kind  of  difi'erence  in 
view  in  the  statement  which  we  are  considering — 
marks,  not  .school  from  school  of  ethical  theory,  but 
stage  from  stage  of  moral  progress. 

To  entertain  ideals  is  part  of  man's  nature.  It 
is  given  with  his  power  of  retrospect,  forecast, 
and  choice.  All  men  have  an  ideal  of  some  kind, 
for  all  rational  beings  distinguish  what  fsand  what 
should  be.  The  moral  ideal  can  be  only  formall}- 
defined  as  a  conception  of  man  with  his  powers  at 
the  best,  using  them  for  the  best.  It  cannot  be 
concretely  defined.  For  man  is  a  developing  being, 
and  does  not  know  what  his  powers  at  the  best  may 
be.     And  conceptions  of  '  for  the  best '  may  difier, 


and  do  diller.  Further,  a  particular  individual 
may  find  that,  in  constructing  his  ideal,  (lie 
peculiarity  of  his  circumstances  requires  that  there 
is  a  conllict  of  some  kind  between  'at  the  best' 
and  'for  the  best.'  It  is  a  serious  question  for 
some,  e.g.,  whether,  in  view  of  all  their  circum- 
stances and  obligations,  they  are  justified  or  not 
in  taking  a  University  course,  or  entering  a 
career  for  which  they  are  fitted,  but  which  requires 
an  expensive  training  wiiich  will  mean  hard  sacri- 
fice for  others.  Hence  it  is  that  '  ideals  are 
relative  to  the  lives  that  entertain  them '  (W. 
James,  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  London, 
1899,  p.  292).  An  ideal,  however,  is  not  conceived 
to  be  something  purely  or  essentially  individual- 
istic. He  who  holds  it  is  not  imjiressed  with  the 
relativity  of  it,  but  with  its  universality.  It  is  not 
something  which  he  alone  should  seek  after  ;  it  ia 
what  he  conceives  all  should  follow. 

There  is  an  infinite  vai  iety  of  ideals  as  held  by 
dillerent  individuals.  They  may  be  low  or  high, 
sordid  or  sublime ;  they  may  be  limited  by  the 
seen  and  temporal,  or  stretch  forward  to  the  unseen 
and  eternal ;  tiiey  may  be  so  worth  striving  after, 
and  the  individual  so  thwarted  and  bafiled  in 
pursuit  of  them,  that  an  argument  for  immortality 
may  be  founded  thereon.  \Vhatever  its  nature, 
the  ideal  is  that  which  inspires,  directs,  and  gives 
coherence  to  the  moral  life.  (For  an  excellent  dis- 
cussion of  the  meaning  of  ideals,  see  Leslie  Stephen, 
The  Science  of  Ethics,  p.  74  fi'. ) 

3.  The  forming  of  ideals. — As  character  is  partly 
an  endowment,  partly  an  achievement,  so  ideals 
are  partly  imposed  upon  the  individual,  partly 
chosen  by  him.  A  child  develops  towards  moral 
individuality  by  obeying  authority  which  it  did 
not  itself  constitute.  When  it  awakens  to  moral 
consciousness,  its  standards  of  judgment  are 
already  so  far  fixed  for  it.  It  has  been  following 
an  ideal  chosen  by  others,  set  before  it,  and  im- 
posed upon  it.  And  obviously  the  imposed  ideal 
may  determine  in  varying  degree  the  deliberately 
chosen  ideal.  The  ideal  in  many  cases  never 
differs  appreciably  from  the  ideal  found  in  the 
home  or  the  communitj'.  Many  are  never  awaie 
of  any  break  or  contrast  between  what  they  are 
ordered  or  expected  to  obey  and  what  they  freely 
choose  to  obey.  Such  freedom  to  choose,  indeed, 
is  only  dimly,  if  at  all,  realized  ;  or,  if  realized, 
may  be  regarded  only  as  a  temptation  to  be  com- 
bated. In  communities,  however,  where  individual 
freedom  is  safeguarded  and  esteemed,  and  where 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  choice  of  life-work  open, 
the  necessary  choice  of  some  definite  life-work, 
which  brings  a  multitude  of  varied  possibilities 
before  the  individual,  contributes  to  his  becoming 
keenly  conscious  of  his  power  of  choosing  an  ideal 
of  what  his  life,  character,  and  achievement  are 
to  be. 

The  psychology  and  the  whole  process  of  such 
choice,  such  '  setting  up '  of  an  ideal,  are  very 
obscure.  Factors  enter  into  it  due  to  temperament, 
previous  training,  and  all  sorts  of  'personal  equa- 
tion,' Avhicli  make  analjsis  in  any  particular  case 
very  difficult  and  generalization  impossible.  Our 
earliest  ideals  glow  with  colour  and  romance,  and, 
literally  enough,  bafile  description.  There  is  some- 
thing great  anil  splendid  that  we  wish  to  attain, 
but  what  more  definitely  it  is  we  cannot  say.  We 
hear  the  wind  rise  'roaring  seaAvard '  and  feel  we 
must  go,  but  whither  and  wherefore  we  are  not 
clear.  We  are  inclined  to  think  of  our  ideal  as 
something  absolutely  new,  unheard  of  till  we  dis- 
covered it  (cf.  W.  James.  Talks,  p.  292 ;  J.  Koyce, 
Studies,  New  York,  1898,  p.  80).  The  truth  in 
this  exaggerated  view  of  ourselves  and  our  ideals 
is  that  there  is  an  element  of  uniqueness  in  every 
personality.     With   the  lapse  of   time   the  ideal 
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loses  in  colour  but  gains  in  clearness.  It  comes 
down  from  the  skies  to  common  earth.  While  it 
remains  sometliing  pensonal,  peculiarly  our  own, 
we  lay  more  stress  on  its  universal  character.  (On 
the  contrast  between  the  '  idealism '  of  youtli  and 
the  '  realism '  of  maturer  years,  see  H.  Lotze, 
Microcosmos,  Eng.  tr.^  Edinburgh,  1899,  ii.  30511'.) 
4.  Is  the  ideal  realized  ? — To  this  question  the 
answer  is  Yes  and  No.  (a)  On  the  one  hand,  we 
must  hold  that  the  ideal  is  attainable  and  is  real- 
ized. An  ideal  which  is  absolutely  and  inherently 
unattainable  cannot  be  an  ideal ;  for,  as  we  have 
said,  the  ideal  is  our  conception  of  what  should  be, 
and,  as  Kant  says,  '  an  ought  implies  a  can.'  If  a 
thing  cannot  be,  there  is  no  sense  in  saying  it 
should  be.  And,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  deny 
that  men  ever  act  rightly,  or  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  moral  progress,  we  must  hold  that  the 
ideal  is  realized.  'The  moral  ideal  may  be  said  to 
be  realized  every  time  we  truly  act'  (J.  S.  Mac- 
kenzie, Mamml  of  Ethics^,  p.  29).  We  know,  too, 
that  multitudes  find  their  ideal  realized  in  some 
individual  ;  their  effort  is  to  try  to  be  like  him. 
What  would  he  think  of  this  ?  is  their  standard  of 
judging,  [h)  On  the  other  hand,  most  men  are 
constrained  to  admit  that  the  ideal  is  never  attained 
by  them.  Strive  as  they  like,  it  remains  ahead  of 
their  accomplishment.  The  fact  is  that  man  is  a 
developing  moral  being,  and  that  moral  progress 
means,  not  only  that  in  achievement  the  individual 
is  ever  coming  nearer  an  ideal,  but  that  the  ideal 
itself  is  progressing.  Like  character,  the  ideal  is 
only  relatively  fixed  and  permanent.  If,  as  we 
have  said,  the  ideal  gives  coherence  to  the  moral 
life,  it  must  obviously  have  stability  of  a  kind. 
But  Ave  have  to  think  of  a  stability  in  progress — a 
mobile  equilibrium.  As  we  progress  in  the  moral 
life,  the  ideal  unfolds  and  expands. 

'  Every  achievement  of  good  deepens  and  quickens  our  sense 
of  the  inexhaustible  value  contained  in  every  rij^ht  act.  With 
achievement,  our  conception  of  the  possible  goods  of  life  in- 
creases, and  we  find  ourselves  called  to  live  upon  a  still  deeper 
and  more  thoughtful  plane.  An  ideal  is  not  some  remote  all- 
exhaustive  goal,  a  fixed  summum  homim '  (Dewey-Tuf fcs.  Ethics, 
p.  421  f.). 

Hence  it  is  that  what  at  any  moment  in  the 
moral  life  we  picture  to  ourselves  as  the  best  turns 
out  to  be  only  a  better.  As  in  achievement  Ave 
approach  Avhat  Ave  regarded  as  the  best,  Ave  gain  a 
conception  of  something  still  more  excellent. 

Hence  t!ie  statement  'ideals  are  realizable'  is 
true;  it  means  that  moral  progress  is  possible. 
The  statement  '  the  ideal  is  not  realizable '  is  also 
true,  as  meaning  that  Ave  can  assign  no  limit  to 
moral  progress.  To  say  that  there  is  an  absolute 
ideal,  an  absolute  best,  is  to  say  that  such  limit 
can  be  fixed,  that  there  Avill  come  a  time  when  no 
further  moral  progress  can  take  place.  (For  full 
discussion  of  the  points  dealt  Avith  briefly  in  this 
paragraph,  and  of  the  problems  Avhich  emerge,  see 
T.  H.  Green,  Frolegomena  to  Ethics,  bk.  iii.  ;  S. 
Alexander,  Moral  Order  and  Prof/res.s,  bk.  iii.) 

5.  Chang-e  of  ideal. — Apart,  however,  from  the 
change  of  ideal  Avhich  proceeds  in  every  life  gradu- 
ally and  imperceptibly,  probably  the  majority  are 
familiar  with  a  change  of  another  kind,  Avhen  the 
cleavage  betAveen  old  and  ncAV  is  distinctly  marked, 
and  the  connexion  seems  to  be  only  one  of  sharpest 
contrast.  There  are  times  Avhen  one  can  say,  '  The 
old  things  are  passed  aAvay ;  behold,  they  are  become 
ncAv'  (2  Co  5^^),  Avhen  one  feels  oneself  to  be  a  neAV 
creature  looking  out  upon  a  neAv  Avorld.  This  may 
come  about  under  a  manifold  variety  of  circum- 
stances in  Avhich  little,  if  any,  general  rule  may 
be  discerned.  It  may  happen  that  needs  of  our 
nature  of  Avhich  Ave  Avere  not  previously  conscious 
suddenly  make  themselves  felt,  so  that  what 
fornierly  satisfied  is  no  longer  adequate.  Needs 
Avhich    were    Aveak    or    suppressed    may    become 


relatively  stronger.  Or  Ave  may  find  that  Avhat 
Ave  thought  Avould  satisfy  proves  in  experience 
unable  to  do  so.  It  may  ha  j>|)eii  that  our  call  to, 
and  assumption  of,  fresh  responsibilities  give  a 
neAV  vision  of  Avhat  life  and  character  ouglit  to  be. 
We  see  that  the  old  Avays  are  uuAvorthy,  tl;at  the 
old  habits  must  be  broken,  that  our  standards  must 
be  raised,  and  our  Avliole  scheme  and  view  of  life 
rcA'ised,  as  Henry  V.  found  Avhen  he  assumed  the 
dignity  of  kingship.  A  new  bond  of  friendship  or 
love  may  mean  a  similar  new  vision.  Or  tlio  cliange 
may  be,  and  often  is,  concomitant  Avith  a  religious 
experience  ;  '  if  any  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  ncAv 
creature '  (2  Co  5"). 

In  some  cases  the  phenomenon  admits  of  ex- 
planation ;  in  others,  especially  Avlien  religious 
elements  enter,  it  is  too  recondite  ;  obscure  factors 
are  involved  of  Avhich  the  individual  himself  can 
give  no  clear  account,  and  the  case  defies  psycho- 
logical analysis.  We  cannot  explain  our  tastes, 
our  likes,  and  aversions ;  it  is  a  cold-blooded  sort 
of  love  if  one  can  explain  Avhy  he  prefers  one  person 
before  others.  And  of  that  change  of  ideal  Aviiich 
means  a  revolution  in  the  moral  life,  and  comes,  or 
seems  to  come,  suddenly,  an  adequate  explanation 
is  seldom  possible.  '  The  Avind  bloAveth  Avhere  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
knoAvest  not  Avhence  it  cometh,  and  Avhither  it 
goeth  ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit ' 
(Jn  38). 

When  a  neAV  vision  of  the  ideal  comes  to  us,  it 
may  all'ect  us  in  a  variety  of  Avays.  We  may  feel 
at  once  a  peace  and  satisfaction  like  that  of  the 
merchant  Avho  has  long  been  searching  for  the 
goodly  pearl,  and,  having  found  it,  sells  all  that 
he  has  and  buys  it ;  Ave  may  yield  to  its  attraction 
and  inspiration.  More  often,  especially  Avhen  Ave 
not  merely  get  a  ncAv  conception  of  the  ideal,  but 
see  the  ideal  realized  or  approximated  in  an  actual 
life  or  deed,  Ave  may  experience  a  sort  of  despair  ; 
Ave  may  feel  overpoAvered  AA'itli  a  sense  of  the  con- 
trast betAveen  Avhat  Ave  are  and  Avhat  Ave  noAv  see 
Ave  ought  to  be  (on  this  topic  generally,  and  the 
value  of  self-abasement,  see  Iverach,  The  Other 
Side  of  Greatness,  serm.  i. ).  Or  Ave  may  for  a  time 
be  involved  in  a  conflict  of  ideals,  undecided  as  to 
how  the  moral  life  is  to  be  directed,  and,  like  Paul, 
'  kick  against  the  pricks '  (Ac  9^). 

While  moral  progress  is  often  marked  by  the 
positive  appeai'ance  of  a  ncAV  ideal,  it  is  also  fre- 
quently marked  mainly  or  entirely,  negatively,  by 
the  failure  of  the  old  ideal  any  longer  to  satisfy  us. 
Sometimes  Ave  see  more  or  less  clearly  Avhat  the 
neAV  '  better '  is,  sometimes  we  have  nothing  but  a 
sense  that  Avliat  Ave  used  to  regard  as  best  is  not 
good,  and  that  a  '  better '  there  must  be,  though 
Ave  cannot  yet  say  Avhat  it  is.  We  have  to  grope 
our  Avay,  '  moA'ing  about  in  Avorlds  not  realized ' 
(WordsAvorth,  Intimations  of  Imniortnlit'ii). 

6.  The  teaching-  of  ideals. — It  may  be  said  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  moral  being  to  \infold  and  com- 
mend an  ideal  to  those  Avho  are  morally  unde- 
veloped, or  are  searching  for  an  ideal,  and  to 
propose  something  better  to  those  Avho  are  plainly 
folloAving  a  low  ideal.  In  various  aspects  of  it, 
this  is  the  special  task  of  preacliers,  teachers,  and 
parents  (see  art.  Education,  Mokal,  vol.  v.  p. 
21c  ft".).  We  may  note  some  of  the  most  important 
principles  Avliich  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  tliis  con- 
nexion. Regarding  the  kind  of  ideal  that  should 
be  commended  for  imitation,  some  remarks  l)y 
L.  T.  Hobhouse  are  Avorth  noting  : 

'  It  is  just  worth  noticing,  as  we  pass,  that  ideals  are  interest- 
ing or  vapid  according  as  the  element  of  construction  or 
abstraction  preponderates  in  them.  Types  in  which  difTerenoes 
are  left  out,  in  which  you  try  to  get  down  to  the  pure  thing, 
free  from  all  incrustation  of  other  elements,  are  nauseating  in 
proportion  as  their  delineation  is  successful.  This  kind  of 
"idealism  "  gives  us  the  heroes  and  heroines  who  live  to  utter 
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moral  platitudes,  and  spoil  whole  chapters  of  good  writing.  It 
iiie,|>ircs  the  morality  which  tries  to  make  all  life  a  study  of  what 
you  ought  not  to  do.  The  constructive  idealism,  on  the  other 
hand,  finds  dissatisfaction  always  in  incoinploteness,  and  finds 
comi)leteness  only  in  the  many-siiled  character  and  the  varied 
life  ■  (TIf  Tlieorv  of  KnmdHlije,  \<.  211). 

It  is  very  iiiipoitfiiit  tli:it  tlio  ideal  exhibited 
should  he  po.^^iliN  o,  and  not  nc<,'ative.  Ullienvise  a 
hoy  will  yet  the  iiiipro'ssion  that  a  f,'ood  hoy  is  one 
who  does  none  of  the  things  that  an  average  boy 
wants  to  do,  and  at  any  age  one  m  ill  conceive  of 
virtue  as  an  ana-mic  thing,  and  goodness  as  essenti- 
ally some  form  of  abstinoiioe.  Further,  the  aim  mnst 
be  to  make  the  ideal  coiu  lete,  not  abstract,  to  ."liow 
liesh  and  blood  exami)les,  not  mereljr  to  lay  down 
l)recepts,  to  point  to  lives  or  deeds  in  which  the 
ideal  has  been  approximately  embodied,  to  show 
that,  as  actual  occurrences  prove,  virtue  is  not  in- 
capable of  attainment.  (On  this  topic  see  S.  M. 
Bligh,  The  Direction  of  Desire.) 

7.  The  unrealized  ideal.— We  have  seen  that 
the  ideal  is  unrealized  and  unrealizable  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  a  mobile  thing  which  constantly 
keeps  ahead  of  us  in  our  moral  progress.  It  ever 
appears  as  '  abetter  lieyond  the  best.'  But,  apart 
from  this,  every  one  who  is  in  earnest  in  moral 
endeavour  knows  that  the  ideal  is  not  realized  in 
another  sense— in  the  sense,  namely,  that  in  his 
conduct  he  comes  short  more  or  less,  and  u.sually 
more  rather  than  less,  of  what  he  purposed.  Tak- 
ing the  moral  life  at  any  moment,  and  the  ideal  as 
it  is  then  presented  to  us,  and  striven  after,  there 
is  often  a  wide  gulf  between  what  was  to  be  and 
what  is.  This  may  be  due  to  our  fault  or  to  our 
misfortune.  We  may  lind,  like  Paul,  that  the 
good  we  would  we  do  not ;  and  the  evil  that  we 
would  not,  that  we  do  (Ro  V^).  Or  in  ignorance 
we  may  adopt  a  \\Tong  means  of  realizing  our 
ideal.  Or  we  may  find  that  circumstances  are  in 
conspiracy  against  us,  and  forbid  the  realization 
of  our  purposes,  that  we  are  handicapped,  thwarted, 
baulked  by  the  force  majeure  of  practical  facts 
which  we  cannot  circumvent  or  surmount.  Be- 
sides, we  must  take  account  of  our  general  in- 
ability to  give  adequate  or  appropriate  expression 
to  the  deepest  things  of  the  spirit.  Take  the  case 
of  emotion.  We  can  only  stammer  brokenly,  and 
to  an  unsympathetic  or  uninterested  ear  ludi- 
crously, about  our  love.  We  search  in  vain  for  an 
adequate  mode  of  expressing  contempt  or  liate. 
In  an  excess  of  joy  we  are  moved  to  tears,  and  a 
smile  may  be  all  the  expression  we  can  ;,'ive  to 
heart-breaking  disappointment  or  desi)air.  So 
with  the  ideal  which  in  our  highest  moments  may 
be  revealed  to  us.  Unutterable  thoughts,  in- 
expressible aspirations  may  come  to  us  ;  we  feel, 
we  know,  that  they  are  the  most  valuable  of  our 
possessions,  though  neither  in  word  nor  in  deed 
can  we  fully  reveal  them.  They  are  among  the 
truest  riches  of  our  nature  though  we  cannot  ex- 
hibit them  : 

'  Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 

fnto  a  narrow  act. 
Fancies  that  broke  throujrh  language  and  escaped  ; 

All  I  could  never  be, 

All,  men  ignored  In  me, 
This,  I  was  worth  to  God ' 

(Browning,  Rahhi  Ben  Ezra). 

The  familiar  words  of  Kant  respecting  the  good 
will  may  be  applied  to  the  ideal  : 

'  Even  if  it  should  happen  that,  owing  to  special  disfavour  of 
fortune,  or  the  niggardly  provision  of  a  stepmotherly  nature, 
it  ehoidd  wholly  lack  power  to  accomplitih  its  purpose,  .  .  . 
then,  like  a  jewel,  it  would  still  shine  by  its  own  light,  .  .  . 
its  naofulness  or  fruitlessness  can  neither  add  nor  take  away 
anything  from  its  value'  (T.  K.  Abbott,  Kant's  Theory  of  Ethics-i, 
London,  1SS3,  p.  10). 

A  lover  of  paradox  might  well  say  that  a  man's 
real  worth  depends  on  what  he  fails  in.  'Tiiou 
didst  Avell  that  it  was  in  thine  heart'  (2  Ch  G**). 
The  ideal  in  some  cases  is  doubly  ideal ;  it  is  a 
conception  not  of  what  would  but  of  what  should 


satisfy.  The  individual  docs  not  feel  the  needs 
which  it  would  meet,  but  in  some  sense  lie  ac- 
knowledges that  lie  ought  to  feel  them,  or  at  least 
tiiat  they  ought  to  be  felt  generally.  An  audience 
the  iiidividuuh  of  v.hich  are  immoral,  or  even 
criminal,  will  liiss  the  villain  of  melodrama,  and 
ajjplaud  the  triumph  of  long-sullering  virtue. 
One  who  makes  no  attempt  to  realize  high  ideals 
in  his  own  conduct  may  tjc  very  exacting  in  de- 
manding them  of  others,  or  very  earnest  in  com- 
mending them  to  others.  Ideals  which  are  not 
realized  in  conduct  may  thus  still  be  determinant 
of  ch.aracter  ;  though  ineU'ective  to  shape  conduct, 
they  do  have  a  share  in  making  the  individual 
what  he  is.  Further,  ideals  which  he  never  .seeks 
to  realize  as  a  private  individual  may  none_  the 
less  mould  his  conduct  in  various  ways  as  a 
member  of  society.  They  may  determine  his  con- 
tribution to  public  opinion,  his  attitude  on  public 
questions,  his  vote  at  elections,  his  discharge  of 
public  duty.  If  he  be  a  parent,  they  may  jire- 
scribe  the  rules  he  lays  down  for  his  chifdren.  The 
moral  standard  of  his  home  maybe  veiy  uiflerent 
from  that  of  his  office,  and  both  very  dilierent  from 
the  standard  he  acts  up  to  when  he  feels  himself 
free  for  the  time  from  his  usual  social  obligation.s. 
We  may  regard  such  a  man  as  we  please,  but  we 
cannot  say  that  the  ideals  he  never  seeks  to  real- 
ize are  altogether  valueless,  either  for  hini.self  or 
for  society.  Conduct  is  at  tlie  best  but  an  imper- 
fect expression  and  revelation  of  an  individual's 
ideals,  and,  similarly,  institutions  and  customs 
are  imperfect  embodiments  of  the  ideals,  the  moral 
worth,  and  the  moral  standpoint  of  a  community 
(see  art.  Good  and  Evil,  vol.  vi.  ]>.  31811".).  This 
has  been  so  well  said  by  Julia  Wedgwood  that  we 
may  close  the  subject  with  a  quotation  from  her 
work  : 

'That  which  gives  life  its  keynote  is,  not  what  men  think 
good,  but  what  they  think  best.  True,  this  is  not  the  j.art  of 
ijelief  which  is  embodied  in  conduct :  the  ordinary  man  tries 
to  avoid  only  what  is  obviously  wrong  ;  the  best  of  men  does 
not  alwaj-s  make  us  aware  that  he  is  striving  after  what  is 
right.  We  do  not  see  people  growing  into  the  resemblance  of 
what  they  admire  ;  it  is  much  if  we  can  see  them  growing  into 
the  unlikeness  of  that  which  they  condemn.  But  the  dominant 
influence  of  life  lies  ever  in  the  unrealized.  While  all  that  we 
discern  is  the  negative  aspect  of  a  man's  ideal,  that  ide.il  it^ielf 
lives  by  admiration  which  never  clothes  itself  in  word  or  deed. 
In  seeing  what  he  avoids  we  judge  only  the  least  important 
part  of  his  standard  ;  it  is  that  which  he  never  strives  to 
realize  in  his  own  person  which  makes  him  what  he  is.  Th? 
average  secular  man  of  to-day  is  a  different  being  liecause 
Christendom  has  hallowed  the  precept  to  give  the  cloak  to 
him  who  asks  the  coat ;  it  would  be  easier  to  argue  that  this 
claim  for  what  most  would  regard  as  an  impossible  virtue  has 
been  injurious  than  that  it  has  been  impotent.  Christianity 
has  moulded  character,  where  we  should  vainly  seek  to  discern 
that  it  had  influenced  conduct.  Not  the  criminal  code,  but 
the  counsel  of  perfection  shows  us  what  a  nation  is  becoming  ; 
and  he  who  casts  on  any  set  of  duties  the  shadow  of  the  second 
best,  so  far  as  he  is  successful,  does  more  to  influence  the  moral 
ideal  than  he  who  succeeds  in  passing  a  new  law '  (The  Moral 
Ideal,  Tp.  373  f.). 
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W.  D.  NiVEN. 

IDEALISM.— I.  The  term.— '  Idealism '  is  a 
term  of  very  varied  application.  As  'personal  ideal- 
ism' it  may  denote  a  view  of  human  liie  in  which 
all  utilitarian  and  eu<lrr'monistic  considerations  are 
subordinated  to  duty  or  to  objective  ideals  of 
culture,  and  in  wdiicli  the  mind  as.serts  its  superi- 
ority in  the  face  of  all  determinism  and  material- 
ism. This  is  the  type  of  idealism  the  attainment 
and  vindication  of  which  find  imi)Osing  and  even 
classical  expression  in  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus. 
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Again,  the  term  may  be  applied  generally  to 
philosoi)hieal  and  religious  systems,  to  views  of 
the  universe  and  ))oetic  creations,  in  which  the 
world  is  represented  as  being  dominated  by  spirit- 
ual ends  of  a  moral,  religious,  or  aistlietic  character. 
An  idealism  of  this  kind  is  found  in  all  the  great 
national  religions,  in  the  most  diverse  philosophical 
systems,  and  in  poems  such  as  Dante's  Divina 
C'ommedia  and  Goethe's  Faust ;  its  antitheses  are 
sceptical  relativism  and  hopeless  pessimism.  But 
these  rather  general  applications  of  the  word  have 
no  place  in  a  scientific  terminology,  and  have  not 
much  signiiicance  even  in  the  inexact  speech  of 
everyday  life,  as  everything  turns  upon  the  par- 
ticular ethical,  religious,  or  esthetic  sense  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  ideal  and  its  authority  over 
personality  are  conceived.  As  a  technical  term, 
idealism  concerns  us  only  as  denoting  a  distinct 
type  of  metaphysical  thought,  and  in  that  sense 
alone  will  it  be  dealt  witli  here. 

2.  The  fundamental  position  of  idealism.— In 
order  to  determine  the  philosophical  import  of  the 
term  '  idealism,'  it  will  be  necessary  to  hx  the 
place  which  tlie  corresponding  theory  occupies 
among  the  various  fundamental  i)hilosopliical  posi- 
tions. These  fundamental  positions  may  be  com- 
bined in  the  several  systems  of  philosophy,  but 
they  always  remain  separate  and  distinct  as 
regards  their  starting-points.  No  one  single  or 
solely  possible  point  of  origin  can  be  ascribed  to 
philosophical  rellexion.  On  the  contrary,  the  data 
of  experience  form  from  the  outset  the  subject  of 
various  problems,  the  very  variety  of  which  renders 
anything  like  a  real  monism  impossible.  Thus  we 
have,  first  of  all,  the  question  as  to  the  ultimate 
reality  given  in  experience  ;  secondly,  the  question 
as  to  what  the  thinker  expects  to  attain  by  a 
logical  elaboration  of  the  given  ;  and,  finally,  the 
question  regarding  the  attitude  to  be  assumed  to 
the  facts  of  becoming  and  change,  and  therefore 
also  to  the  existence  of  ends  and  values,  in  the 
data  of  experience.  These  three  questions,  even 
if  tlie  answers  to  them  can  be  harmonized  and 
combined,  cannot,  as  has  been  said,  be  reduced  to 
one  another.  To  begin  with  the  last :  we  note 
that  from  this  question  arise  the  systems  of  pan- 
theistic changelessness  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  of 
pluralistic  change  on  the  other,  the  tM'o  sides  of 
the  antithesis  being  exemplified  by  the  Eleatics 
and  Heraclitus  respectively.  In  the  second  ques- 
tion origina,te,  on  the  one  hand,  the  systems  Avhich 
by  logical  elaboration  of  the  given  find  a  more  specific 
and  certain  reality  behind  or  above  the  manifold 
of  experience — as,  indeed,  the  basis  and  explana- 
tion of  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  systems 
which  seek  merely  to  explain  psychologically  the 
formation  of  tlie  concepts  actually  applied  in  ex- 
perience, and  thus  to  regulate  suck  apidication. 
These  systems  are  respectively  the  dogmatic  a 
jjriori  theories  of  which  Platonism  is  the  type,  and 
the  empirical  pragmatic  theories  represented  by 
the  Sophists.  The  first  question,  again,  gives  rise, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  systems  which  regard 
material  reality  as  the  primary  element  of  experi- 
ence, and  linil  in  it  the  explanation  of  consciousness  ; 
and,  on  tlie  other,  to  the  systems  which  begin  with 
the  individual  consciousness,  and  pass  thence  to 
the  trans-subjective  reality  :  they  are  respectively 
the  realistic  systems  represented  by  materialism 
and  by  a  naturalistic  pantheism  of  the  Spinozistic 
type,  and  the  idealistic  systems  framed  by  Des- 
cartes, Malebranche,  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 

Now  the  place  of  '  idealism  '  among  philosophical 
conceptions  lies  within  the  confines  of  the  last  of 
these  antitheses.  It  denotes  the  metaphysical 
theory  whicii,  as  regards  tiie  primary  and  most 
certain  datum  of  experience,  takes  its  stand  upon 
consciousness  and  its  contents.     In   its  most  un- 


compromising and  self-consistent  form  idealism  is 
solipsism,  and  finds  its  initial  and  most  difficult 
[)roblem  in  the  question  regarding  the  trans-sub- 
jective reality  of  knowledge,  or  the  scqiaration 
of  the  merely  su))jective  element  from  elements 
which  are  super-subjecti\e  and  universally  valid. 
This  problem,  which  had  been  touched  upon  by  the 
Greek  Sophists  and  Sceptics,  by  Augustine  and 
the  mediojval  Nominalists,  became  the  real  crux  of 
Descartes  and  Malebranche,  of  Locke  and  Berkeley, 
and  it  is  impressively  expounded  by  Fichte  in  his 
Bc.itimmnng  dcs  Menschcn.  This  idealism  is  often 
called  '  Phenomenalism  ' — a  designation  which 
implies  that  consciousness  and  its  content  of  phe- 
nomena must  form  the  starting-point  of  all  philo- 
sophical reflexion,  that  the  entire  range  of  physic:il 
and  psychical  reality  is  given  as  a  mere  phenomenon 
to  a  consciousness  which  carries  the  whole  within 
itself.  Whether  the  phenomena  thus  immanent 
in  consciousness  have  correlatives  of  an  objective 
character,  and  what  such  correlatives  may  be,  are 
questions  left  entirely  unanswered.  Of  late  it  has 
become  common  to  speak  of  this  vieAV  as  '  Imma- 
nence ' — a  term  signifying  that  all  reality  is  com- 
prised in  consciousness  as  sensation,  perception, 
and  idea.  All  these,  however,  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  metaphysical  idealism  in  the  only 
technical  sense  that  we  can  ascribe  to  the  term. 
Hence,  to  put  the  matter  shortly,  idealism  implies  , 
that  the  relation  of  subject  and  object  is  one  of  the  | 
essential  starting-points  of  philosophy,  and  in  its  ! 
view  of  that  relation  it  lays  down  the  decisive  j 
principle  that  objects  can  exist  only  for  a  subject,  1 
and  that  the  sul>ject  which  carries  the  objects  i 
within  itself  is  the  higher  category,  and  as  such  • 
must  determine  the  process  of  philosophical 
thought. 

3.  Various  developments  of  the  idealistic  prin- 
ciple.— As  thus  understood,  idealism  is  simply  one 
of  the  essential  starting-points  of  philosophical 
thought.  But  in  its  further  development  as  a 
system  it  may  assume  a  vast  variety  of  forms. 
It  really  implies  a  method,  not  a  school  of  opinions 
and  beliefs  with  a  definitely  fixed  result,  or,  at 
most,  it  involves  such  a  result  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
opposed  to  materialism,  according  to  which  consci- 
ousness has  its  source  in  material  rea.lity,  and 
arises  from  it  in  certain  conditions,  as  was  main- 
tained by  the  ancient  materialists  and  their  suc- 
cessors, as  well  as  by  the  naturalistic  monists  and 
agnostics,  who  often  approximate  very  closely  to 
(hem  ;  and,  of  course,  it  similarly  opposes  every 
kind  of  objectivism  which  would  derive  personal 
consciousness  and  its  contents  from  some  such  sup- 
posed primordial  datum  as  God,  nature,  the  All, 
or  cosmic  law,  as  was  done  by  Neo-Platonism  and 
the  ecclesiastical  philosophy,  by  Spinoza  and  his 
modern  followers.  So  far,  it  is  true,  idealism 
means  something  more  than  a  mere  method  ;  it 
signifies  a  mode  of  thouglst  whose  subject-matier 
is  fixed  and  defined  from  the  standpoint  of  consci- 
ousness and  the  ego.  Even  so,  however,  the  most 
varied  lines  of  systematic  development  lie  open 
to  it. 

[a]  Various  attempts  to  reach  trans-subjective 
reality  from  the  idealistic  standjwint.  —  Thus  we 
may,  with  Descartes  and  Malebranche,  begin  with 
the  idea  of  God  as  a  fact  of  consciousness,  pass 
thence  to  the  objective  world,  and  then  from  that 
position  explain  consciousness,  or  the  ego.  Or 
we  may,  with  Locke,  assert  merely  the  ]>robable 
existence  of  objective  correlatives  to  the  contents 
of  consciousness,  and  upon  that  probability  con- 
struct a  system  that  difiers  but  little  from  objec- 
tivism. \Vith  Berkeley,  wo  may  attrilmte  our 
experience  of  phenomena  to  the  divine  will,  and 
thus  attain  to  a  theological  theism,  or,  Avith  Hume, 
Comte,   and  the    Pragmatists,   we   may   hold   the 
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relation  of  sul)ject  and  ol)jec't  to  be  inexplicable  and 
inscmtable,  and  so  content  ourselves  with  what 
can  Ijc  based  ujion  the  laws  of  phenomena.  Some, 
with  Schelliiij:  :uid  He;;el,  deduce  from  cxj)erience 
the  identity  of  suljject  and  object,  and  with  thi.s 
identity  as  a  b;isis  elucidate  the  bein^'  and  evolu- 
tion of  all  things.  Others,  aj,'ain,  with  Leibniz, 
Herbart,  and  Lotze,  derive  from  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness a  pluralistic  reality  corresponding^  there- 
to ;  while  some,  linaily,  witii  Schoi)enhauer,  deduce 
fi'oni  the  individual  consciousness  the  theory  that 
it  sul)sists  in  the  unconscious,  from  which  subject 
and  object  severally  arise,  only  to  fall  back  again 
into  the  unconscious.  There  is  thus  an  extra- 
ordinary variety  in  the  systems  evolved  from  the 
fundamental  position  of  idealism.  Some  of  these 
approximate  to  materialism,  or  else  to  objectivism  ; 
some  do  not  pass  beyond  the  subject;  while  some 
propound  an  objective  reality  corresi)onding  to  it. 
lint  in  virtue  of  their  common  starting-point  they 
are  all  rigidly  opposed  to  pure  materialism  or 
pure  objectivism. 

(i)  Idealism  combined  v:ith  epistemolorficcd 
theories. — Further  specialized  forms  of  the  ideal- 
istic theory  present  themselves,  however,  when 
this  metaphysical  starting-point  is  combined  with 
conclusions  developed  from  the  eidstemological 
st-arting-point.  Here  we  meet  with  the  great  main 
divisions  of  idealisnr  related  to  the  second  source 
of  philosophical  reflexion  (as  noted  in  §  2  above), 
viz.  empirical-nominalistie  and  a  priori  realistic 
idealism — a  distinction  which,  as  represented  by 
the  Greek  Sophists  and  Sceptics  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  Plato  on  the  other,  ditlerentiates  idealistic 
systems  to  the  present  day. 

i.  Noniinalistic  idealism  culminates  in  Berkeley's 
Phenomenalism,  in  Hurae,  in  Pragmatism,  in 
James's  Voluntarism,  and  in  the  entire  psychologi- 
cal philosophy  of  modern  times.  It  emphatically 
affirms  that  not  only  the  facts  of  mind  but  also  the 
facts  of  nature  are  plienomena  of  consciousness. 
Here  consciousness  becomes  simply  the  stage  on 
which  the  facts  exhibit  their  movements.  The 
associations  and  dissociations  which  take  place 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  psyclio- 
logical  laws  of  social  life  are  the  material  of  which 
our  so-called  knowledge — and,  therefore,  also  our 
philosophy — is  built.  Here  philosophy  explains 
the  genesis  of  the  concejjtual  world  as  a  process  of 
moulding  the  contents  of  experience,  or  conscious- 
ness, and  distinguishes  between  the  elements  that 
pertain  to  a  trans-subjective  world  and  those  that 
pertain  to  the  ego,  and  it  ascribes  to  both  groups 
of  conceptions  a  power  of  continuous  self -direction 
and  of  progi-essive  self-adaptation  to  the  ends  of 
practical  life.  What  these  ends  really  are  is  a 
qtiestion  that  cannot  be  decided  from  the  stand- 
point under  consideration  ;  it  belongs  to  the  ethico- 
teleological  series  of  problems  (see  (c)  below).  IJut, 
if  we  bring  tlie  modern  doctrine  of  biological 
evolution  within  the  episteraological  circle  of 
problems,  then  the  theory  of  empirical  idealism 
resolves  itself  into  the  doctrine  of  the  continuous 
adjustments,  inheritances,  and  selections  according 
to  which  the  contents  of  consciousness  group  them- 
selves conceptually  with  reference  to  the  ideal 
ends  realizing  themselves  therein.  We  have  here, 
in  fact,  a  psychological  relativism  having  the  ideal- 
istic method  as  its  pre-condition,  but  it  entirely 
avoids  the  metaphysical  endeavour  to  reach  abso- 
lute reality,  and  abstains  even  from  a  metaphysical 
interpretation  of  its  own  starting-point.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  lends  to  the  systems  which 
it  embraces  an  anti-materialistic  bent  that  does 
justice  to  the  mystery  of  existence  and  of  spirit. 
The  idea  of  the  great  mystery  which  Comte  recog- 
nizes in  his  '  Idee  de  I'humanit^,'  Spencer  in  his 
'  Unknowable,'  and  Simniel  in  his  hypothesis  of  a 


'  relativistischer  Pantheisfnus '  emanates  from  the 
idealistic  starting-point. 

ii.  The  idealism  directed  ])y  an  a  priori  and  real- 
istic epistemulogy,  i.e.  Platonisin  in  its  various 
forms,  i)rocecds  in  a  tlircctly  opposite  way.  l'"rom 
the  psychical  data  of  consciou.^ness  ami  the  psycho- 
logicafly  explicable  laws  of  association  it  dis- 
tinguishes a  snecilic  inner  cajiacity  of  forming  con- 
cepts. This  function  cannot  be  explained  by,  or 
derived  from,  anything  else,  l)ut,  on  the  contrary, 
is  itself  the  necessary  condition  of  all  explanation 
anil  derivation.  It  is  a  spontaneous  and  creative 
faculty  of  spirit  or  reason,  and  is  independent  of 
the  soul  as  such,  of  its  contents  and  their  inter- 
action under  the  operation  of  psychological  laws. 
This  independence  linds  expression  in  the  attri- 
butes '  a  priori '  and  '  autonomous,'  which  imply 
that  the  faculty  does  not  originate  in  experience, 
Ijut  that,  on  the  other  hand,  experience  is  spiritu- 
ally permeated  and  .so  rendered  intelligible  by  it. 
Thus  a  priori  idealism  does  not  merely  dillerenti- 
ate  between  the  bare  eh.nients  of  consciousness 
and  their  associative  combinations,  but  also  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  latter  the  conceptual  faculty, 
which  follows  its  ov/n  logical  laws.  As  valid,  seif- 
consistent,  and  necessary  knowledge  results  only 
from  an  elaboration  of  the  data  of  consciousness 
in  conformity  with  these  laws,  it  is  the  conceptual 
faculty  that  transforms  the  chaos  of  mental  pheno- 
mena into  a  reality  systematized  and  apprehended 
by  means  of  concepts.  True  reality  is  generated 
only  by  a  process  of  thought  governed  by  autono- 
mous a  priori  principles.  Hence  this  type  of 
idealism  is  also  designated  realism — the  knowledge 
of  the  veritably  real  by  means  of  concepts.  Such 
an  idealism,  by  reason  of  its  epistemology,  stands 
at  the  opposite  pole  from  nominalist-empirical 
idealism.  But  in  this  very  circumstance  lie  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  position,  viz.  (I)  the 
dependence  of  all  conceptual  activity  upon  experi- 
ence, and  the  observed  variability  of  the  views 
advanced — facts  ever  in  conflict  witli  the  apriority 
and  autonomy  maintained  by  the  theory  ;  (2)  the 
very  idea  of  a  realitj'  Avhich  is  attained  by  means 
of  concepts — an  idea  which  led  Plato  to  hyposta- 
tize  the  concepts  as  absolute  entities,  and  has  led 
others  to  regard  them  as  the  laws  by  which  the 
divine  mind  acts ;  (3)  the  question  as  to  how  far 
the  entire  manifold  of  consciousness  can  be  ration- 
alized by  concepts,  and  whether  the  process  does 
not  leave  a  residuum  of  non-rational  elements — a 
doubt  which  has  re-asserted  itself  in  fresh  forms 
from  Plato  to  Schelling  and  Schopenhauer  ;  and, 
finally,  (4)  the  difference  between  the  purely  tneo- 
retical  general  concepts,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  practical  ideals  or  values  whose 
inherent  a  priori  necessity  coincided,  in  Plato's 
view,  with  the  cognate  necessity  of  theoretical 
knowledge,  but  whose  genuinely  practical  and 
theoretically  inexplicable  character  could  not  per- 
manentlj'  remain  unrecognized.  Thus,  while  the 
subsuming  of  idealism  under  the  a  priori  episte- 
mology corresponds  to  the  true  import  of  know- 
ledge and  of  the  conception  of  truth — since,  of 
course,  every  sceptical  and  relativistic  theory  must 
likewise  find  its  warrant  in  autonomous  and  logical 
evidence — yet  this  idealism,  in  setting  up  a  reality 
which  is  apprehended  only  through  concepts,  and 
stands  higher  than  the  reality  of  immediate  ex- 
perience, involves  all  the  difficulties  of  rationalism. 
The  idealism  which  is  interpreted  on  norainalistic- 
empirical  principles  lies  closer  to  reality,  and  does 
more  justice  to  the  changes  that  occur  in  the 
separate  sciences  and  their  presuppositions,  but 
precisely  on  that  account  it  surrenders  the  idea  of 
truth,  and  falls  into  scepticism  and  sophistic 
relativism. 

(c)  Idealism  combiiied  with  ideological  theories. — 
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Idealism  assumes  definite  forms  of  yet  another 
type,  and  encounters  fresh  problems,  when  it  is 
brought  into  relation  with  the  tliird  main  philo- 
sophical position  (of.  §  2  above),  i.e.  that  from 
which  arises  the  antithesis  of  pluralism  and 
monism,  of  cliange  and  immutability.  In  itself 
idealism  is  not  exclusively  bound  up  with  either 
of  the  alternatives,  but  may  take  both  directions. 
It  contains  elements  which  may  lead  to  the  one  as 
well  as  to  the  other.  But,  once  it  becomes  involved 
in  the  two  antitheses,  it  manifests  a  very  diflerent 
character  in  each. 

i.  Thus,  when  it  proceeds  from  the  individual 
consciousness,  it  encounters  at  the  very  outset  the 
fact  of  a  variety  of  consciousnesses.  The  joint 
action  of  these  and  the  dialectic  of  their  common 
discovery  of  the  concepts  are  here  held  to  be  the 
necessary  conditions  of  a  kingdom  of  knowledge. 
From  this  point,  then,  idealism  becomes  plural- 
istic ;  and,  moreover,  when  the  question  is  raised 
as  to  the  possibility  and  probability  of  an  extra- 
human  consciousness,  idealism  must,  on  the  higher 
plane,  admit  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  intel- 
lectual realms,  and,  on  the  lower,  must  regard  it 
as  probable  that  the  sub-human,  and  perhaps  even 
the  inorganic,  world  is  endowed  with  a  spiritual 
life.  Now,  as  such  pluralism  involves  the  idea  of 
movement  and  reciprocal  influence,  consciousness 
— conceived  as  a  subjective  activity  seeking  to 
reduce  its  contents  to  clearness  and  order — contains 
also  the  impulse  to  strive  and  advance  towards 
self-comprehension  and  self-organization.  Then, 
as  ethical  and  practical  values  are  at  length  recog- 
nized in  tills  striving  and  developing  subjective 
principle,  there  arises  the  ideal  of  personality  and 
of  a  kingdom  of  individual  minds.  This  form  of 
idealism  finds  typical  representatives  in  Augustine, 
Nicolas  Cnsanus,  and  Leibniz.  Further,  this  multi- 
tude of  spirits  must,  of  course,  remain  united  in 
their  common  starting-point — in  consciousness  in 
general.  But  this  in  turn  brings  us  naturally  to 
an  absolute  relativism,  as  in  Heraclitus ;  or  to  a 
pan-psychism,  as  in  Averroes  ;  or  to  that  unrecon- 
ciled opposition  between  the  cosmic  consciousness 
and  finite  personal  spirits  which  is  characteristic, 
above  all,  of  European  idealistic  thought. 

ii.  At  this  point,  however,  we  touch  upon  the 
other  factor  of  the  antithesis — that  which  presses 
towards  monism  and  changelessness.  The  con- 
sciousness that  forms  the  starting-point  here  is  not 
the  casual  finite  consciousness  at  all,  the  latter 
being  indeed  simply  its  representative.  The  in- 
dividual consciousness  represents  consciousness  in 
general,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  quintessence  of  the 
simplest  metaphysical  conditions.  Here  '  being ' 
means  being  for  a  consciousness :  esse  est  i^ercipi. 
Then,  as  consciousness  in  its  individual  aspect 
cannot  perform  this  function  except  on  the  absurd 
supposition  of  solipsism,  and  as,  moreover,  the  in- 
dividual consciousness  has  its  genesis  and  its 
decay,  its  own  '  being '  can  exist  only  for  and  in  an 
absolute  consciousness.  In  this  way  the  individual 
person,  like  all  else,  becomes  an  element  in  the 
divine  mind.  Here  then  we  find  ourselves  within 
the  sphere  of  monism — the  monism  of  conscious- 
ness. If,  however,  we  begin  with  the  absolute 
consciousness,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  place  for 
becoming  and  movement,  as  these  can  be  pre- 
dicated only  of  particular,  finitive,  and  relative 
things.  Hence,  either  the  absolute  consciousness 
is  interpreted  anthropomorphically,  i.e.  as  a  being 
who  creates,  imparts,  and  directs  the  movement  of 
things,  or  else  movement  is  altogether  denied,  and 
the  finite  consciousness  becomes  a  mere  illusory 
iippearance  of  the  absolute  consciousness.  With 
I  he  surrender  of  plurality  and  movement,  in  fact, 
the  ego  and  consciousness  themselves  disappear, 
and  become  the  unconscious.     From  the  mysticism 


of  Brahmanism  to  Schopenhauer  runs  a  quite  in- 
telligible line  of  development,  which  Western 
thought,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  has 
been  able  to  avoid  only  by  tracing  the  human 
personality  in  some  way  to  the  Oeity,  and  so 
lapsing  into  the  well-known  antinomies  in  the  idea 
of  God. 

We  thus  see  that  the  bare  adoption  of  meta- 
physical idealism  does  not  carry  us  very  far. 
Idealism  acquires  definite  character  only  by  being 
combined  with  the  tendencies  of  thought  which  are 
definitely  moulded  by  actual  decisions  regarding 
the  other  two  philosophical  starting-points.  To 
exalt  the  mind,  or  consciousness,  above  all  its  con- 
tents is  doubtless  an  important  step,  but  it  in  no 
way  determines  the  fundamental  character  of  philo- 
sophical thought.  The  vital  question  is  how  the 
mind  as  thus  exalted  above  its  phenomena  is  itself 
regarded  as  to  its  own  nature  and  the  direction  of 
its  activity.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  a  vast  variety  of  alternatives,  and 
with  antinomies  of  the  most  formidable  kind. 

4.  Transcendental  idealism.  —  The  recognition 
of  these  innumerable  complications  and  paralog- 
isms led  to  that  unique  form  of  idealism  whicli  is 
known  as  Transcendental  or  Critical  Idealism — the 
doctrine  of  Kant.  That  doctrine  concerns  us  here 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  idealistic,  and  has  furnished 
modern  thought  with  a  new  weapon  against 
materialism  and  semi-materialism.  The  character 
of  this  idealism  finds  its  clearest  expression  in  the 
distinction  which  Kant  drew  between  his  own  views 
and  the  empirico-nominalistic  idealism  of  Hume, 
as  well  as  that  of  Berkeley — certainly  no  less  em- 
pirical, but  corrected  and  supplemented  by  a  meta- 
physical theology.  Kant's  doctrine  is  idealism  of 
the  type  evolved  from  the  first  starting-point.  It 
is  a  metaphysic  from  the  standpoint  of  conscious- 
ness as  embracing  all  experience,  in  so  far  as  that 
standpoint  itself  implies  a  metaphysical  position. 
But  this  idealism  is  distinguished  from  Hume's  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  developed  and  explained,  not  by 
the  erapirical-nominalistic,  but  by  a  rationalistic- 
aprioristic,  method,  and  from  Berkeley's  by  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  simply  accept  the  facts  of 
consciousness  as  given  psychologically,  and  then 
graft  upon  these  the  metaphysical  element,  but 
transforms  them  by  a  critical  and  rational  pro- 
cedure into  real  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  have  nothing  to  do  M'ith  a  metaphysical  pro- 
cedure that  would  transcend  the  rational  order  of 
the  phenomena  themselves.  Here  we  have  the 
grounds  of  the  two  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  viz.  (1)  the  rational  a  priori 
transformation  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  into 
real  knowledge  by  the  a  priori  forms  of  reason  ; 
and  (2)  the  limitation  of  the  validity  of  this  trans- 
formation to  the  actual  data  of  experience,  and  the 
tracing  of  all  contradictions  and  antinomies  to  an 
illegitimate  application  of  the  categories  to  a  reality 
beyond  experience.  Experience  itself,  in  its  intui- 
tions of  time  and  space,  in  its  synthesis  of  piie- 
iiomena  by  means  of  the  categories,  and  in  the 
unity  which  it  presupposes,  becomes  real  only  in 
virtue  of  the  a  priori  forms  of  reason  already 
operative  within  it.  But  these  forms  are  to  be 
applied  only  to  the  experiential  material  of  the 
human  consciousness ;  for,  if  they  are  applied  to 
what  lies  beyond,  they  inevitably  become  involved 
in  all  the  paralogisms  of  traditional  metaphysics. 
Adhesion  to  the  fundamental  idealistic  position  ; , 
the  expansion  of  this  position  into  the  intra-experi- 
ential  rationalism  of  a  logically  necessary  sys- 
tematization,  and  a  practically  necessary  valuation, 
of  the  contents  of  experience  or  consciousness ;  a 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  a  metaphysic  Avhich 
seeks  to  transcend  experience  necessarily  results  in 
antinomies ;  the  vindication  of  ethico-religious  con- 
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victions  by  a  inactical  postulate  on  the  basis  of  tlic 
iiioial  reason  ;  aud,  finally,  the  reconciliation  of 
the  metaphysical  jjostulate  of  moral  freedom  with 
the  theoretical-rational  system  of  an  ordered  total- 
ity of  experience  by  the  doctrine  of  the  purely 
phenomenal  character  of  the  latter — these  are  the 
leading  features  of  the  Kantian  idealism.  It  is, 
accordingly,  a  philosophical  fabric  suigenerin,  and, 
in  fact,  could  nut  come  into  existence  at  all  until 
the  several  starting-points  of  pliilusoi)liy  had  been 
adenuately  developed,  and  until,  in  jiarticular,  the 
idealistic  principle  had  been  fully  wrought  out. 
Still,  it  is  essentially  idealism — idealism  within  the 
spliere  of  consciousness  as  embracing  all  experience, 
and  in  it  the  individual  consciousness  represents 
consciousness  in  general.  But  it  does  not  sanction 
any  advance  beyond  the  idea  of  representation,  or 
any  reaching  forth  towards  what  is  rei^resented. 
The  rational  articulation  and  valuation  of  the  con- 
tents of  consciousness — that  and  that  alone  is  its 
aim.  How  consciousness  itself  comes  into  being, 
how  it  is  related  to  what  transcends  it,  how  the 
theory  comes  to  embrace  a  plurality  of  conscious- 
nesses and  the  possibility  of  their  mutual  inter- 
course— these  are  for  it  unanswerable  questions. 
The  metaphysical  range  of  Kant's  idealism  does  not 
pass  beyond  the  fundamental  thesis  of  a  system 
within  the  limits  of  conscious  experience. 

The  nature  and  deduction  of  the  principles  by 
means  of  which  the  contents  of  consciousness  are 
reduced  to  order  and  valued  need  not  concern  us 
here.  But  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
Kantian  system  is  also  a  form  of  personal  idealism, 
i.e.  that  in  its  recognition  of  ethical  ends  and  im- 
peratives, and  its  corresponding  conception  of  the 
All,  it  rests  upon  practical  judgments  and  postu- 
lates which  lie  wholly  outside  its  metaphysical 
idealism  as  such,  and  are  admittedly  drawn  from 
interests  of  a  non-logical  character.  Hence  it  is 
possible,  by  divesting  the  system  of  its  practical 
aspect,  to  interpret  it  in  a  decidedly  naturalistic 
way.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  Kant  himself,  by 
thus  expanding  his  system,  has  laurdened  it  with  a 
dualism  which  brings  in  its  train  all  the  old  anti- 
nomies and  perplexities  of  philosophical  thought. 

Whatever  significance  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Kantian  ide.alism,  it  at  all  events  broke  away  from 
the  practice — inherited  from  Greek  philosophy — of 
sim])ly  identifying  theoretical  and  metaphysical 
with  personal  and  ethical  idealism,  and  of  extend- 
ing the  consistency  of  the  former  to  the  latter. 
Theoretical  procedure  and  practical  procedure, 
logical  articulation  and  ethical  judgment,  natural 
law  and  moral  imperative,  though  both  meml)ers 
of  each  pair  have  a  conmion  idealistic  foundation, 
are  rigorously  differentiated  by  Kant.  While 
necessity  aud  validity  are  predicated  of  either 
side,  yet  they  are  not  of  the  same  type  in  both, 
and  are  in  each  case  demonstrated  on  diflerent 
grounds.  The  personal  idealism  of  the  ethical, 
religious,  and  a3stlietic  sphere  must,  accordingly, 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  metaphysical 
idealism  that  ranks  consciousness  above  all  its 
phenomena,  nor  is  it  to  be  identified  with  the  logi- 
cal and  theoretical  articulation  of  these  j^henomena. 
Thus  a  fresh  source  of  philosophical  princii)lcs  is 
recognized  and  set  apart,  while  at  the  same  time 
further  perplexities  are  added  to  philosophical  re- 
flexion. The  manner  in  which  Kant  ultimatelj'  at 
once  distinguished  and  combined  the  antagonistic 
elements  by  his  dual  conception  of  the  world,  viz. 
a  phenomenal,  empirical,  and  logical,  on  the  one 
band,  and  a  noumenal,  intelligible,  and  personal, 
on  the  other,  is  obviously  unsatisfactory,  as  human 
experience  exhibits,  and,  for  a  true  interpretation, 
demands,  not  the  mere  juxtaposition,  but  the  actual 
fusion,  of  the  two  aspects.  This  explains  why 
Kant's  subjective  idealism  of  logically  ordered  ex- 


perience and  moral  freedom  .soon  fell  back  again 
into  an  objective  idealism,  i.e.  a  theory  which 
derives  reality  from  the  absolute  or  divine  con- 
sciousness. 

5.  German  idealism. — The  objective  idealism 
evolved  from  the  Kantian  system  is  usually  called 
'  German  Idealism ' — a  term  covering  the  movement 
of  speculation  from  Ficlite,  Schelling,  and  Hegel 
to  Schopenhauer  and  Horbart,  of  the  last  of  whom, 
again,  such  thinkers  as  Lo^^,  Fechner,  and  Wundt, 
notwitiistanding  the  independent  character  of  their 
contributions,  may  be  regarded  ivs  the  legitimate 
successors.  But  this  type  of  idealism  ha.s  spread  far 
beyond  the  conliiies  of  (Germany.  In  France  it  is 
more  or  less  independently  represented  by  Cousin, 
Kenouvier,  and  Maine  de  Biran  ;  in  Britain  by 
Coleridge,  T.  H.  Green,  Hutchison  Stirling,  the 
Cairds,  and  the  Seths.  It  thus  forms  one  of  the 
outstanding  phases  of  modern  philo.sopliy.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deal  here  with  the  movement  in  detail. 
Sufhce  it  to  emjdiasize  its  most  vital  feature,  viz. 
that  in  all  cases  its  starting-point  is  the  individual 
consciousness,  and  that,  as  this  is  treated  as  repre- 
senting consciousness  in  general,  it  forms  the 
bridge  by  which  thought  advances  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  divine  universal  consciousness  or  the 
divine  universal  will — the  internally  organized 
process  of  the  former,  or  the  active  movements  of 
the  latter,  being  then  the  source  of  the  world  of 
subjective  consciousness,  which,  in  turn,  will  merge 
in  the  universal  consciousness  or  universal  will. 
Of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  connexion,  accord- 
ingly, are  the  several  interpretations  of  the  idea  of 
God  which  is  disengaged  by  analysis  from  the  sub- 
jective consciousness — as  being,  in  fact,  its  neces- 
sary foundation  and  pre-condition.  Thus  we  have 
theistic,  pantheistic,  or  pessimistic  interpretations, 
corresponding  to  the  various  leading  conceptions  of 
the  subjective  consciousness.  This  form  of  ideal- 
ism is,  in  reality,  a  revived  Platonism  or  Neo- 
Platonism,  except  in  so  far  as,  on  the  lines  of 
Descartes  and  Kant,  the  idealistic  factor  depends 
upon  the  principle  of  a  philosophy  of  consciouMiess, 
and  all  laws  and  values  are  regarded  as  respectively 
but  the  processes  and  ends  of  the  absolute  con- 
sciousness which  is  deduced  from  that  principle, 
^^•hereas  in  the  older  systems  named  their  idealistic 
character  rests,  not  upon  any  central  element  ab- 
stracted by  analysis  from  consciousness,  but  u)'on 
the  hypostatization  of  the  general  concepts  readily 
evolvetl  from  it.  This  expansion  of  tne  central 
idea  of  Kant — a  position  which  was  of  set  purpose 
narrowly  circumscribed — brings  back,  of  course, 
all  the  antinomies  and  perplexities  which  in  his 
conscious  and  studied  agnosticism  he  had  so  ingeni- 
ously got  rid  of. 

6.  19th  cent,  jievelopment. — The  remarkable 
advance  dTlphysical  science  and  the  concrete  study 
of  sociological  development  which  mark  the  19tn 
cent,  brought  about  the  collapse  of  this  ideal- 
istic metaphysics  in  the  grand  style,  and  thus  gave 
nmterialism  once  more  an  open  held  and  a  position 
of  far-reaching  influence.  But  a  part  of  still  greater 
moment  was  played  at  this  juncture  by  semi- 
materialism  or  positivism,  which  declared  the 
problem  of  subject  and  object  to  be  insoluble  and 
of  no  consequence,  and  recognized  the  phenomenal 
order  of  nature  as  of  no  less  deci-sive  import  for  the 
mind  than  an  order  metaphysically  deduced.  Our 
whole  task,  it  was  held,  is  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
the  laws  actually  operative  in  the  world,  in  life, 
and  in  society  as  a  means  of  the  fullest  possible 
self-expression  and  of  (he  utilitarian  organization 
of  society.  The  determinative  factor  is  in  all  cir- 
cumstances the  law  of  physical  and  psychical 
phenomena  ;  the  mind  has  no  creative  power  of  its 
own,  but  has  only  a  capacity  of  adaptation  by 
means  of  which,  in  its  didercntiations  and  Integra- 
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tions,  it  may  niaiiiLain  and  further  tlie  existence  of 
human  beings.  To  that  existence  itself  no  inde- 
pendent spiritual  content  is  ascribed ;  there  is 
nothing  beyond  tlie  adaptation  of  an  empty 
capacity  for  existence.  Here  the  mind  is  not 
derived  from  matter,— and  so  far  an  idealistic  ele- 
ment is  retained,— but  it  is  divested  of  all  specific 
and  spontaneous  content,  and  receives  everything 
from  the  surrounding  world.  Hence  the  relation 
between  subject  Jind  object,  and  thus  also  the 
problem  of  idealism  itself,  together  with  all  the 
fundamental  views  which  serve  to  determine  its 
development,  may,  as  being  insoluble  ajid  of  no 
practical  utility,  be  relegated  to  the  sphere  of  the 
unknowable.  This  positivism,  it  is  true,  was 
ciiallenged  by  a  revival  of  the  Kantian  idealism — 
— in  the  form  of  Neo-Kantianism,  in  M'hich,  how- 
ever, Kant's  ethics,  liisdoctrinepl.  freedom,  and 
his  philoso])hy  of  reli<|Toh  were  for  the  most  part 
set  aside.  Strong  op])Osition  came  also  from  the 
nominalist-empirical  idealism  which,  in  the  hands 
of  G.  Simmel,  produced  a  tj'pe  of  thought  as 
definitely  idealistic  as  it  was  relativistic. 

J>ut  the  modern  or  German  idealism,  as  a  philo- 
sophy based  on  consciousness,  met  with  a  very 
severe  and  powerful  criticism  from  the  side  of 
modern  psychology,  with  its  experimental  investi- 
gation of  consciousness.  This  psychology  de- 
laolished  the  conception  of  the  ego,  the  soul,  and 
tlie  unity  of  consciousness,  and  thus  made  it 
difficult  to  deal  with  and  make  use  of  the  individual 
consciousness  as  the  representative  of  consciousness 
in  general.  Still  more  efiective  were  the  investiga- 
tions regarding  the  relation  of  supraliminal  con- 
sciousness to  subliminal  consciousness  (or  the 
unconscious).  Consciousness  now  became  a  mere 
series  of  isolated  movements  associated  by  con- 
tiguity— a  mere  fortuitous  intensification  of  the 
subconscious.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  the  real 
continuity  of  consciousness  lies,  and  in  it  likewise 
subsist  the  most  important  movements  and  forms, 
of  which  only  a  few  ever  come  into  the  light  of 
clear  consciousness.  This  being  so,  supraliminal 
consciousness  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  pi'imordial 
metaphysical  datum,  or  as  representative  of  the 
universe,  or  of  reality  in  general.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  subconscious,  in 
which  Schopenhauer  and  E.  v.  Hartmann  find  the 
jirinciple  of  the  cosmos,  is  itself  no  immediate 
datum  of  thought — no  ultimate  reality  of  experi- 
ence. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  psychological 
theories  of  consciousness  merely  shift,  and  do  not 
subvert,  the  foundation  of  idealism.  Even  the 
Kantian  idealism— like  the  earlier  Leibnizian 
theory  of  pctitcs  j^erccptions — took  as  its  basis  an 
miconscious  or  pre-conscious  activity  of  reason, 
and  his  entire  system  was  based  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  occurrences  due  to  that  activity  into 
tlie  consciousness  of  principles,  and  upon  the  self- 
reflexion  of  reason  Mhicli  it  rendered  possible. 
Heiice  we  should  probably  distinguish  between  a 
critico-transcendental  conceiition  and  the  psycho- 
logical conception  of  consciousness.  The  latter 
alone  need  be  taken  into  account  by  the  idealistic 
philosopliy,  and  for  that  conception  "the  distinction 
between  the  psychologically  subconscious  and  the 
psychologically  conscious  fusion  of  subject  and 
object  docs  not  really  matter  ;  in  fact,  tliat  fusion 
and  the  preponderance  of  the  subject  over  its  con- 
tents are  thought  of  here  as  only  relative,  as  more 
or  less  complete.  But,  even  if"  the  foundation  of 
the  philoso])hy  of  consciousness  is  thus  maintained 
and  recognized,  its  development  therefrom  is  con- 
fronted with  new  )>roblems.  Account  must  be 
taken  froui  the  outset  of  the  distinction  between 
tlie  two  grades  of  consciousness,  and  consciousness 
in  the  ordinary  sense  must  be  regarded  as  in  itself 


inadequate,  and  as  capable  of  being  supi)lemented 
by  elements  and  ideas  which  emanate  fiom  the 
subconscious.  Above  all,  the  higlier  concept, 
Mhich  embraces  both  ordinary  consciousness  and 
subconsciousness,  becomes  something  which  lies 
beyond  the  possibility  of  experience,  and  the  true 
conception  of  reality  is  detached  from  experience 
and  thought  in  quite  a  different  way  from  Kant's 
method  in  the  doctrine  of  the  antinomies.  To 
enable  us  to  grasp  that  conception,  in  fact,  we 
must  fall  back  upon  an  imaginative  and  poetic 
intuition  of  the  feeling  of  life  and  reality — a  feeling 
the  object  of  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  in 
experience  or  grounded  in  thought.  Idealism  thus 
becomes  intuitive,  as  in  the  most  receiTC~school, 
viz.  that  of  Bergson — a  school  whose  influence  is 
steadily  increasmg— and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  that  fundamental  position  conform  less  and 
less  to  the  idea  of  a  homogeneous  and  complete 
system. 

7.  The  significance  of  idealism  for  religion. — 
Having  thus  surveyed  the  development  of  the 
idealistic  conception  of  things,  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  determine  its  significance  for  the  veri- 
fication and  valuation  of  the  constitutive  ideas  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Here,  however,  we  must 
always  bear  in  fmind  that  idealism  is  concerned 
with  only  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
philosophy,  and  that,  whatever  its  contributions 
to  religious  thought  may  be,  it  does  not  thereby 
solve  the  problems  associated  with  the  other  main 
starting-points  of  philosophical  reflexion.  Tlius  it 
in  no  way  furnishes  a  solution  of  the  questions 
arising  from  the  antithesis  of  an  empirical-relative 
versus  a  rational-absolute  epistemology,  or  from 
that  of  pluralism  versus  monism,  for  these  ques- 
tions lie  outside  its  range.  Nor,  again,  does  it 
decide  anything  with  reference  to  practical  and 
personal  idealism,  inasmuch  as  the  question  re- 
garding the  import  of  ideas  and  values  is  not  solved 
simjjly  by  ranking  consciousness  above  all  its  con- 
tents. What  is  of  importance  in  personal  idealism 
is  rather  the  question  as  to  tlie  practical  ends 
which  we  must  recognize  in  the  mind — ends  that 
always  have  a  spontaneous  character  and  are  not 
to  be  established  by  formal  reasoning ;  here,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  decisive  factor  is  the  personal, 
individual  will. 

Still,  even  with  due  recognition  of  all  these 
reservations,  idealism  is  of  immense  significance 
for  religion.  It  invalidates  all  materialism  and 
semi-materialism.  It  maintains  that  consciousness 
cannot  be  derived  from  matter,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  matter  exists  only  for  consciousness — 
that  its  esse  is  percipi.  Nor  does. this  inijily  tliat 
matter  is  simply  given  in  consciousness,  for  in  that 
case  it  would  bo  of  no  consequence  whether  v.e 
started  from  the  one  or  from  the  other.  But  in 
the  fundamental  relation  between  tiic  two,  accoid- 
ing  to  idealism,  consciousness  is  the  formative  and 
regulative  principle — that  which  contains  in  itself 
meaning  and  life,  and  is,  therefore,  pre-eminent, 
and  intelligible  to  itself.  Idealism  asserts  the 
mind's  suin-emacy  over  the  real.  But  the  convic- 
tion that  mind  cannot  be  explained  by  matter, 
and  tliat  it  is  the  formative  principle  of  the  real,  is 
a  fundamental  scientific  postulate  of  religious  life 
and  thought,  and  is  recognized  as  such  wherever 
religious  thought  is  consriously  directed  upon  its 
possibility  and  its  rights.  It  is  true  tliat  the 
idealistic  theory  cannot  in  itself  determine  the 
direction  in  which  the  mind's  supremacy  will  assert 
itself,  or  the  ends  and  values  which  tliat  supremacy 
involves.  Idealism  regards  the  mind  merely  as  a 
formal  priiicijilc,  the  materials  of  which  are  given, 
and  the  ends  of  which  are  revealed  to  the  will  in 
the  process  of  spiritual  do\elopmcnt.  What  jiar- 
ticular  ends  the  mind  will  choose  are  determined 
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in  jiiut  l)y  llie  suluUons  of  tlio  otlier  two  {,'ioups 
of  i'liilosoi)liical  pruldciiis,  and,  above  all,  arc 
drawn  from  the  sui)reuic  convictions  of  I  lie  mind 
itself.  No  more  tlian  any  other  form  of  philosophy 
can  idealism  by  itself  develop  intorclij^ion  ;  it  must 
ever  he  supjilemented  hy  independent  elements  of 
religions  life,  and  from  these  receive  a  concrete 
determination.  IJut  in  so  far  as  mind  and  the 
supremacy  of  mind  form  the  metaphysical  j)re- 
condition  of  religious  belief,  idealism  is  to  that 
extent  of  the  utmost  signilicance  for  religious  life 
and  thought. 
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IDENTITY. —I.  General  (logical  Law  of 
Identity). — Any  discussion  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  Identity  must  necessarily  start  from 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  Identity 
as  a  concejit  of  pure  logic,  and  what  is  the  precise 
sense  of  the  so-called  logical  Law  of  Identitj'. 
This  is  the  more  needful  since  Hegel  at  least  pro- 
fesses to  reject  the  Law  of  Identity,  and  since 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  modern  philo- 
sophers have,  in  consequence,  been  led  to  minimize 
the  signilicance  of  the  formula,  thougli  they  have 
usually  stopped  short  of  actually  denying  it. 

There  are  several  ways  of  defining  sameness  or 
identity  as  a  notion  in  pure  logic,  but  all  of  them 
are  logicallj^  equivalent  (on  the  meaning  of  '  equiva- 
lence '  a  few  words  will  have  to  be  said  further  on). 
Thus,  in  a  logic  which,  like  that  of  Boole  and 
Peano,  is  founded  on  the  notions  of  class,  member 
of  a  class,  and  the  relations  of  inclusion  in  and 
exclusion  from  a  class,  we  may  conceivably  begin 
by  delining  tlie  identity  of  individuals,  and  proceed 
to  consider  identity  between  classes  as  derivative, 
or  wc  may  first  define  the  identity  of  class  with 
class  and  then  deduce  an  expression  for  individual 
identity.  Taking  the  fir.st  course,  we  may  .say  that, 
if  X  and  y  are  terms  {i.e.  determinate  individual 
objects  of  thought  represented  in  language  by 
singular  names  or  denoting  phrases),  x  and  y  are 
the  same  term  when  evoy  assertion  wln<h  is  true 
of  X  is  also  true  of  y,  and  every  assertion  which  is 
false  if  made  of  x  is  also  false  when  made  of  y  ;  or, 
to  put  it  in  other  language,  if  x  and  y  are  not  to  be 
the  same,  there  must  always  be  at  least  one  asser- 
tion which  is  true  of  the  one  but  false  of  the  other. 
Now,  this  definition  of  identity  will  also  hold  good 
if  x  and  y  are  not  individuals  but  classes.  For 
classes  are  identical  only  when  they  comjirise  pre- 
cisely the  same  members,  and  in  that  case  it  is 
clear  that  whatever  can  bo  truly  asserted  of  class  x, 
and  nothing  else,  may  be  truly  asserted  of  class  y.^ 

Or,  again,  we  may  reach  an  equivalent  result  by 
first  defining  identity  as  a  relation  between  classes  ; 
thus,  the  class  x  is  identical  Avith  the  class  y  when, 
and  only  when,  every  member  of  x  is  a  member  of 
y  and  every  member  of  y  a  member  of  x.  liearing 
in  mind  that  for  every  individual  term  there  is 
always  at  least  one  class  of  which  the  term  in 
question  is  the  only  member  (as,  e.r/.,  Thomas 
Hobbes  is  the  only  member  of  the  class  'author  of 
Leviathan,'  2  the  only  member  of  the  class  '  oven 
prime  number,'  and  .so  on),  we  get  the  result  that, 

1  If,  t'.flr.,  there  is  a  certain  term  m  whicli  l)elongs  to  x  lint  not 
to  y,  there  is  a  proposition,  viz.  'x  contains  in,'  which,  as  it 
stands,  is  true,  but  would  be  false  if  y  were  substituted  for  x. 


if  X  and  ;/  are  both  classes  of  one  member,  the  one 
member  of  x  is  the  saiue  term  as  t/te  one  member 
of  y.  This  obviously  reduces  to  our  )irevious 
formula  for  the  identity  of  individuals.  For,  if  a 
be  '  the  x,'  and  there  is  a  projjosition  which  is  true 
of  '  the  X '  but  not  of  '  the  y,'  such  as  '  the  x  is  a  v\' 
it  must  be  true  that  '  n  is  a  «•,'  but  false  that  '  the 
y  is  a  >i\'  contrary  to  our  previous  dc<luction  from 
the  delinition  of  identity  lietwceii  da.sses. 

^yhen  we  say  of  anylhiiig  that  it  is  '  the  same  ' 
m-  is  'identical,'  our  statement  is  manifestly  in- 
complete, and,  as  it  stands,  without  significance, 
unless  we  say  what  it  is  the  .same  with.  Identity 
is  thus  clearly  a  relation  of  some  kind.  Further, 
it  is  a  symmetrical  relation,  i.e.  it  is  its  own  con- 
verse, since,  if  a  is  the  .same  as  h,  h  is  always 
the  same  as  a.  Al.so,  the  relation  is  transitive, 
i.e.  it  is  always  true  that,  if  a  is  the  same  as  b 
and  b  the  .same  as  c,  a  is  the  .same  as  c.^  Again, 
identity,  like  self-love,  self-support,  suicide,  is 
a  self-relative,  since  everything  is  ahvays  '  the 
same  as'  itself,  or,  to  ])ut  it  more  technically,  the 
same  term  Avhicli  is  antecedent,  or  first  term,  in 
the  relation  may  always  be  sequent,  or  last  term. 
It  is  this  that  is  expressed  in  the  ab.stract  formula 
known  as  the  Law  of  Identity,  a=a  (for  some 
remarks  on  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  =  in  this 
fi)rmula,  see  immediately  below).  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  formula  of  itself  does  not  state  that 
the  asserted  identity  excludes  the  co-existence  of 
dillerence  or  variety,  and  that  the  attacks  which 
have  been  directed  against  it  on  this  ground  thus 
arise  from  nusa])prehension  of  its  i)recise  purport. 
Thus,  if  for  a  we  substitute  '  the  crosscr  of  the 
Rubicon,'  the  formula  in  no  way  denies  that  the 
person  who  cro.ssed  the  Kubicon  is  the  same  jierson 
who  was  killed  by  Lrutus  and  Cassias  ;  all  that  it 
denies  is  that  the  jtorson  who  cro.ssed  the  Iiubicon 
can  be  identical  \\ii\\  a  person  Avho  never  crossed 
tlie  Rubicon,  or  w  ho  did  not  cross  it  in  the  circum- 
stances described  in  the  proposition.  This  con- 
.sideration  of  itself  largely  invalidates  the  Hegelian 
attack  on  the  principle.  There  is,  however,  a 
further  peculiarity  about  the  relation  of  identity 
V.  Inch  is  not  taken  into  account  by  the  formula, 
but  has  now  to  be  mentioned,  and  does  allord  more 
plausible  grounds  for  raising  metaphysical  difli- 
culties.  .Self-relatives  in  general  are  relations 
which  may  sub.sist  between  a  term  and  itself,  but 
may  also  subsist  between  one  term  and  another. 
Thus,  a  .suicide  is  one  who  kills  himself,  but  the 
relation  of  killer  to  killed  may,  and  most  often 
does,  bold  betw'.'cn  distinct  jicrsons ;  a  man  may 
govern  or  love  himself,  but  he  may  also  love  or 
govern  other  persons.  But  absolute  self-sameness, 
or  identity,  can  .subsist  only  between  a  term  and 
itself.  If  a  and  b  are  numerically  distinct  terms, 
then  it  is  never  absolutely  true  tiiat  a  and  6  are 
identical— a  point  which  is  perhaps  most  clearly 
brought  out  when  we  consider  such  relations  as 
tho.se  studied  in  pure  mathematics,  where,  e.g., 
it  is  fundamental  that  a  point  or  an  integer  is 
never  identical  with  any  point  or  integer  which  is 
not  itself.  And,  as  wc  shall  .see  directly,  the  same 
consideration  that  a  thing  is  never  identical  with 
anything  but  itself  is  really  of  no  less  moment 
in  the  study  of  human  moral  and  .social  relations. 

Summing  up,  then,  Ave  may  fay  that  identity  is 
a  relation  whicli  is  symmetrical,  transitiAC,  and 
self-relative,  and  that  in  its  strictest  logical  .sen.se 
it  is  the  ci?j/y  relation  Avhich  can  exist  only  betAveen 
a  term  and  itself.  We  have  noAv  to  consider  .some 
of  the  objections  Avhich  have  been  urged  against 
admitting  the  reality  of  such  a  relation.     But  per- 

1  In  the  case  where  a,  h,  c  are  geometrical  magniludcH,  this 
formula  becomes  the  familiar  '  first  axiom '  of  Kuclid,  '  thinps 
which  are  equ-al  to  (i.e.  have  the  same  magnitude  with)  the  same 
thing  arc  equal  to  one  another.' 
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haps  it  will  be  well  first  to  say  a  word  about  one 
or  two  possible  raisappreheusioiis  wliicli  arise  from 
the  ambiguity?-  of  the  commonly  adopted  symbol  = 
to  express  this  relation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  symbols  which  represent 
relations  and  operations  are,  in  the  first  instance,  arbitrary. 
Such  signs  as  =,  +,  x  ,  -f-  of  themselves  tell  us  nothing  of  the 
relations  or  operations  for  wliich  they  stand.     The  person  who 
first  introduces  them  is  at  liberty  to  put  what  sense  he  pleases 
upon  them,  provided  only  that  tlie  sense  intended  is  made  per- 
fectly clear  and  that  the  same  symbol  retains,  so  long  as  no 
notice  to  the  contrary  is  given,  the  same  precise  sense.     It 
follows,  further,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  employment 
of  an  already  familiar  symbol  in  an   extended  or  otherwise 
modified  sense,   provided  two  conditions  are  observed  :    the 
relation  or  operation  for  which  the  symbol  is  henceforth  to 
stand  must  have  certain  formal  logical  characteiistics  in  com- 
mon with  that  for  which  it  had  been  formerly  used  ;  the  same 
symbol  must  not  be  uscA  for  relations  and  operations  which 
bear  no  analogy  at  all  with  one  another.     And  it  ought  to  be 
clearly  indicated  exactly  how  far  the  analogy  between  the  old 
sense  and  the  new  extends,  what  formal  characteristics  are 
common  to  the  two  cases.    Thus,  in  arithmetic,  if  the  symbol  x 
has  first  been  '  defined '  for  the  domain  of  natural  integers,  and 
'  nmltiplication '  of  one  natural  integer  by  anotiier  has  thus 
received  an  unambiguous  sense,  we  have  no  right  to  use  the 
same  symbol   x   or  the  word   '  multiplication '  to  denote  an 
operation  with  rational  fractions,  or  with  '  algebraic '  or  '  real ' 
numbers  in  general,  without  first  fixing  its  sense  by  re-defining 
the  word  or  the  symbol  for  the  new  domain  in  which  it  is  hence- 
forth to  be  employed.     It  follows  that,  taken   apart  from  its 
defiuition  for  a  given  domain,  a  symbol  of  relation  or  operation 
is  usually  ambiguous,  and  some  at  least  of  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  passed  on  the  formal  expression  of  the  Law  of  Iden- 
tity seem  to  be  mere  consequences  of  the  ambigiiity  of  the 
8yml)ol  =.     It  has  been  said,  in  support  of  the  view  that  the 
relation  =  has  no  meaning  unless  it  relates  two  distinct  terms, 
that  the  whole  point  of  such  expressions  as  a;+7  =  10,  or  (a-\-b)~ 
=  a^  +  2ab  +  b~,  would  be  destroyed  if  the  sides  of  the  '  equation  ' 
were  not  different  expressions.     It  must  be  replied  that  in  the 
first  case,  where  we  are  dealing  with  a  genuine  '  equation,'  the 
symbol  =  does  not  denote  logical  identitj'  at  all,  but  equality, 
i.e.  identity  of  magnitude.    The  symbol  x  here  stands  for  a 
number,  as  yet  supposed  to  be  unknown,  but  such  that,  when 
it  is  discovered,  the  sum  of  it  and  7  is  equal  to  10.     If  we  replace 
X  bj'  the  only  value  which  satisfies  the  equation,  ^iz.  3,  the  state- 
ment 3-7-7=10  becomes  a  strict  identity.     Its  meaning  is  that 
the  self-'same  mnaber  which  results  from  the  operation  of  adding 
7  to  3  is  the  number  which  results  from  adding  1  to  9.     The  two 
operations  are  distinct  ;  but,  since  each  integer  occurs  only  once 
in  the  series  of  natural  numbers,  the  result  of  the  operation  is 
identical  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  it  is  of  the  result  that  we  mean 
to  speak.    There  is  only  one  10  in  the  whole  universe  of  thought, 
and  it  is  this  unique  object  10  about  which  we  are  making  an 
assertion.     If  there  could  be  two  different  numbers  10,  one  of 
which  resulted  from  the  addition  of  1  to  9  and  the  other  from 
the  addition  of  7  to  3,  arithmetic  would  be  impossible.     Thus,  if 
we  take  3-1-7  =  94-1  as  a  statement  about  the  results  of  two 
different  operations,  we  are  asserting  the  identity  of  a  term — 10 
— witli  itself  ;  if  we  take  it,  as  we  are  also  at  liljerty  to  do,  as  a 
statement  about  two  operations  of  addition,  the  symbol  =  no 
longer  denotes  identity  but  equivalence  (i.e.  the  operations  of 
adding  1  to  9  and  of  adding  7  to  3  are  not  identical,  but  they 
yield  a  result  which  is  identical).     So  in  an  algebraical  formula, 
like  that  given  above,  which  contains  no  'variable,'  though  it  is 
often  convenient  to  speak  of  the  formula  as  an  'identity,'  or  to 
say  that  the  two  sides  of  the  expression  are  'identically  equal,' 
what  is  really  stated  is  an  equivalence.    The  meaning  is  not  that 
the  operation  of  multiplying  (a+b)  by  itself  is  the  same  as  that 
of  multiplying  a  by  itself,  b  by  itself,  and  2,  a,  b  by  one  another, 
and  then  adding  the  results,  but  that  the  two  processes  yield  a 
final  result  which  is  identical. 

It  may  still  be  urged  that,  at  any  rate  when  we 
make  significant  judgments  of  identity,  there  is 
always  an  assertion  of  dill'erence  included  in  our 
statements.  (For  an  able  statement  of  the  view, 
here  criticized,  that  tioo  terms  are  required  for 
the  relation  of  identity,  see  particularly  Varisco, 
Conosci  te  Stesso,  p.  147,  note.)  Thus,  it  may  be 
said  that,  even  in  the  'identities'  of  which  we 
have  just  been  speaking,  by  our  own  admission 
what  we  assert  is  that  dill'erent  operations  deter- 
mine one  and  the  same  result,  and  that,  apart  from 
the  difference  of  the  operations,  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  assert  the  identity  of  the  result. 
Who,  for  instance,  would  be  the  wiser  for  knowing 
that  10=10,  or,  to  take  Hegel's  example,  that  'a 
plant  is— a  plant '  ?  And  it  may  even  be  urged,  as 
by  Uradley,  that  the  so-called  Law  of  Identity  a=:a 
is  not  a  judgment  or  proposition  at  all,  since  every 
significant  proposition  is  a  synthesis  of  dill'erent 
elements.  Yet  neither  criticism  seems  to  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.     It  is  not  true  to  say  that 


10  =  10  (the  symbol  =  being  here  taken  as  meaning 
'  is  identical  with ')  is  an  unmeaning  or  otiose 
assertion.  For  it  means  that  the  number  10  is 
unique  in  the  series  of  natural  integers,  so  that, 
e.g.,  in  counting,  when  one  has  once  passed  10  he 
will  never  come  back  to  it,  or,  to  use  other  words, 
that  the  series  of  integers  is  non-recurrent.  If  Ave 
do  not  usually  think  it  necessary  to  mention  this 
})eeuliarity  of  the  series  of  integers,  that  is  merely 
because  of  its  familiarity  ;  in  a  logical  study  of  the 
properties  of  number  the  peculiarity  is  a  highly 
important  one,  and  the  proof  of  it  a  highly  elabo- 
rate afiair.  Hence  it  is  not  strictly  true  to  say 
that,  whenever  we  assert  identity,  we  simul- 
taneously assert  or,  at  any  rate,  imply  difi'erence 
as  well,  though  this  is,  no  doubt,  most  commonly 
the  case.  And  reflexion  Avill  show  that,  where  we 
assert  'identity  in  difference,'  there  is  always  an 
assertion  of  absolute  self-sameness  involved.  Thus, 
if  we  say  '  the  wall-paper  in  Mr.  X's  study  has 
exactly  the  same  shade  as  that  in  Mr.  Y's  dining- 
room,'  we  do  state  a  dittei-ence  ;  the  papers  are  not 
the  same  papers,  and  the  walls  which  they  cover 
are  not  the  same  walls.  But  the  shade  of  colour 
of  the  one  paper  is  numerically  one  and  the  same 
with  that  of  the  other.  There  are  not  two  colour- 
shades,  but  one.  Or,  if  an  actor  in  a  stage  recog- 
nition-scene exclaims,  '  That  person  is  my  long-lost 
son,'  it  is  implied,  of  course,  that  the  long-lost  son 
has  changed  in  many  ways,  but  there  is  something 
of  which  absolute  identity  is  asserted ;  he  is 
numerically  one  and  the  same  person.  If  personal 
identity  were  the  fiction  tliat  Hume  asserted  it  to 
be,  such  a  statement  as  '  This  is  my  long-lost  son  ' 
would  always  be  false.  Hence,  wherever  a  state- 
ment of  identity  in  diversity  is  made,  it  will  be 
found  to  include  as  part  of  its  meaning  an  assertion 
of  the  form  a  =  a.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  physical 
things  change  or  that  organisms  grow  ;  it  is  merely 
to  state  that,  unless  the  change  or  growth  is  a  pro- 
cess within  something  permanently  self -identical, 
the  very  statements  '  This  changes,'  '  This  grows,' 
cannot  be  true. 

With  respect  to  the  statement  that  an  expression 
of  the  form  a=a,  if  it  means  what  it  says,  is  no 
genuine  judgment,  one  may  say  that  the  matter  is 
partly  one  of  arbitraiy  definition.  If,  in  Bradley's 
fashion,  a  judgment  is  defined  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  presence  of  distinct  terms  part  of  the 
definition,  then,  of  course,  with  such  a  definition, 
no  atlirraation  in  which  there  is  only  one  term  will 
be  a  judgment  according  to  this  definition.  But 
this  obvious  consideration  does  not  dispose  of  the 
question  whether  there  may  not  be  true  and  sig- 
nihcant  statements  which  fall  outside  the  limits  of 
this  definition.  Thus  10  =  10,  according  to  wliat 
has  just  been  maintained,  is  significant  and  true, 
since  it  disposes  of  the  conceivably  possible  view 
that  the  number-series  may  be  recurrent ;  but  it 
would  not  be  a  judgment  according  to  Bradley's 
definition.  And  cercainly  the  abstract  schema  of 
all  such  propositions,  the  formula  a=a,  cannot  be 
an  actual  judgment,  for  tlie  simple  reason  that  a 
has  here  no  determinate  signification,  but  is  merely 
a  blank  form  standing  equally  well  for  any  actual 
term,  but  not  itself  a  term  at  all.  And,  Avhere 
there  is  not  even  one  term,  there  clearly  can  be  no 
judgment.  But  this  criticism  has  of  itself  no  more 
direct  bearing  on  the  Law  of  Identity  tlian  upon 
any  other  pure  logical  schema  of  possible  judg- 
ments, such  as,  e.g.,  '  All  x's  are  y's.'  As  the  present 
writer  understands  it,  none  of  the  so-called  formal 
laws  of  thougiit  claims  to  be  more  than  a  rule  or 
formula  according  to  which  true  propositions  can 
be  made,  and  in  violation  of  which  no  true  propo- 
sition can  be  made.  The  real  function  of  the  Law 
of  Identity  is  thus  simply  to  assert  that  every 
object  of  thought  has  a  definite  character.     Simi- 
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larly  the  Law  of  Contradiction  (wliicli,  it  may  be 
incidentally  obseiveil,  is  not  the  Law  of  Identity 
di.s[,'iiised  in  a  negative  form,  hut  a  wholly  iiide- 
[)endent  law)  adds  (liat  no  object  of  thought  can  at 
once  have  an<l  not  have  a  given  determinate  cliar- 
acter,  while  the  Law  of  Kxchuled  Middle  further 
adds  that,  if  the  i;iven  character  is  fully  determin- 
ate, any  given  object  of  tliought  must  either  have 
it  or  not  have  it.  The  ellect  of  the  three  taken 
together  as  postulates  of  thought  is  to  ensure  that 
the  lt)gical  universe  of  discourse  shall  contain  only 
determinate  and  distinct  objects  of  thouglit,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  its  members,  whatever  they  may 
be,  shall  possess  a  dehnite  and  recognizable  indi- 
viduality. Since  each  of  the  three  'laws'  is  re- 
quired to  guarantee  this  result,  it  seems  impossible 
either  to  deny  the  logical  value  of  the  Law  of  Llen- 
tity,  or,  in  Hegelian  fashion,  to  maintain  that  an 
actual  thing  is  only  identical  with  itself  because  it 
is  also  diilerent  from  itself,  and  vice  versa.  Indeed, 
we  have  seen  that,  in  the  case  of  such  objects  as  the 
natural  numbers,  there  seems  to  be  a  self-identity 
which  excludes  all  dill'erence  whatsoever.  To  revert 
to  our  example,  9  +  l  =  10  =  3-f7,  there  is  undoubt- 
edly a  dillerence  between  9-fl  and  3-t-7,  but  it  is 
a  dillerence  not  in  the  result  of  the  operations,  the 
number  10,  but  merely  in  the  methods  by  which  it 
is  obtained.  "What  is  identical  here,  the  result, 
has  no  element  of  difference  within  it ;  and  what  is 
diflerent,  the  two  operations,  is  not  identical,  but 
merely  equivalent.  So,  M'hen  we  say  that  two 
difierent  men,  A  and  D,  see  the  same  sun,  the 
whole  situation  exhibits  identity  in  difference ;  but 
the  identity  belongs  to  one  thing,  the  object  seen, 
and  is  absolute  down  to  the  utmost  particular;  the 
difference  to  something  else,  the  processes  by  which 
the  perception  of  the  object  is  eti'ected  in  the  ease 
of  A  and  of  B  respectively.  So  more  generally,  if 
it  is  said  of  A  and  B  that  they  are  '  the  same  and 
not  the  same,'  meaning,  e.g.,  that  their  formal 
structure  is  the  same  but  their  material  diiferent, 
it  is  clear  that  identity  is  asserted  about  one  con- 
stituent element  of  A  and  B,  and  difference  about 
quite  other  constituent  elements.  The  common 
formal  structure,  e.g.,  in  respect  of  which  A  and  B 
are  pronounced  the  same,  is  strictly  and  numerically 
one  and  the  same  with  itself,  and  it  is  precisely 
this  that  is  expressed  in  the  attirmative  part  of  the 
statement. 

2.  Application. — It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of 
logic  to  formulate  criteria  of  identity,  or  to  say 
when  any  particular  assertion  of  identity  is  correct. 
Still  it  may  well  fall  within  the  logician's  province 
to  utter  a  warning  against  one  or  two  po[)ular  fal- 
lacies, which  might,  if  unnoticed,  prevent  the 
recognition  of  identity  where  it  exists.  Tlie  chief 
of  these  prejudices  is  perhaps  the  inveterate  ten- 
dency to  assume  that  identity,  wherever  it  is 
asserted,  means  the  presence  of  an  identical  ma- 
terial constituent  or  constituents  in  a  complex. 
This,  of  course,  need  not  be  the  case ;  the  point 
of  identity  in  a  given  case  may  lie  entirely  in  the 
formal  structure  of  the  complex,  as  when  a  melody 
is  said  to  be  the  same,  though  it  has  been  trans- 
posed into  a  different  key.  Or  we  may  mean  to 
assert  identity  of  formal  structure  together  Avith 
identity  of  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  material  con- 
stituents. In  such  cases  it  may  be  imjjossible  to 
say  with  certainty  how  many  of  the  material  con- 
stituents of  a  comjilex  must  remain  the  same  in 
order  that  our  assertion  may  be  regarded  as  true. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  old  question  whether  the 
pair  of  stockings  ■which  had  been  darned  so  often 
that  no  part  of  the  original  silk  remained  were  still 
the  same  or  a  new  pair.  The  point  is  that,  in  a 
case  like  tliis,  we  mean  in  ordinary  life  to  assert 
something  more  than  the  formal  or  structural  iden- 
tity of  the  pair  of  stockings ;  we  feel  that  the 
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identity  of  the  stockings  is  not  preserved  unless 
at  least  .some  part  of  the  material  has  remained  all 
througii  the  processes  of  mending  ;  but  %\e  ha\e  no 
fixed  standard  by  which  to  determine  how  much  of 
the  material  must  be  pre.served,  and  thus  the  ques- 
tion admits  of  no  determinate  answer.  AVhat  wo 
may  learn  from  it  is  that  in  any  concrete  (-ase  the 
question  of  identity  cainiot  be  answered  unless 
the  exact  respect  is  spccihed  in  which  identity  Ls 
.sought.  It  is  possilde  to  have,  for  instance,  abso- 
lute identity  of  material  constituents  without  iden- 
tity of  formal  structure,  or,  again,  complete  identity 
of  formal  structure  without  any  identity  whatso- 
ever of  material  constituents.  This  shows  us  that 
the  Law  of  Identity  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
fact  that  change  is  real,  since  either  the  material 
constituents  of  a  complex  or  its  formal  element 
may  change  without  affecting  the  other  element. 
Hence,  if  a  person  is,  in  any  given  context,  speci- 
ally interested  in  the  one  aspect,  he  may  correctly 
assert  identity,  though  there  may  have  been  con- 
siderable change  in  the  othei\  We  also  see  that 
the  identity  which  co-exists  with  change  is  not  well 
described  as  a  permanent  substratum.  Where  what 
we  mean  to  assert  is  identity  of  form  or  structure, 
the  use  of  a  word  like  substratum,  which  inevitably 
suggests  a  material  factor  in  a  complex,  is  wholly 
misleading.  In  general  we  may  say  that,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  in  concrete  cases  we  usually  mean 
to  assert  an  identity  which  is  neither  wholly  formal 
nor  wholly  material,  the  question  A\hether  some- 
thing is  .still  '  what  it  was '  or  has  become  '  some- 
thing different'  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered 
except  with  reference  to  the  end  we  have  in  view 
in  raising  it.  To  take  a  trivial  instance— the  fact 
that  every  material  constituent  of  one's  body  may 
be  different  from  any  of  what  were  its  material 
constituents  ten  years  ago  is  irrelevant  to  an 
'  identification '  in  the  police-court. 

So  far  we  have  been  in  the  main  considering  the 
case  of  complexes  which  on  their  material  side 
have  been  treated  as  mere  aggregates  capable  of 
receiving  a  structural  determination  from  without ; 
and  we  have  seen  that,  with  respect  to  them,  there 
appears  to  be  always  a  certain  degree  of  arbitrari- 
ness involved  in  deciding  the  question  how  far  they 
can  Ije  moditied  without  losing  their  identity.  (For 
some  general  remarks  applicable  to  the  case  in 
hand,  see  Varisco's  observations  on  the  arbitrary 
element  in  scientific  formuke  [Conosci  te  Stcsso, 
pp.  118-120].)  The  case  of  wholes  which  are  not 
mere  aggregates,  and  whose  formal  character  con- 
sists not  in  a  structure  imposed  from  without,  but 
in  internal  development  along  definite  lines  and 
towards  a  definite  end,  requires  some  further  con- 
sideration. In  what  does  the  identity  of  a  living 
organism  or,  again,  of  a  personal  self  consist  ?  In 
the  case  of  the  organism,  which  is  constantly  re- 
newing itself  by  getting  rid  of  superfluous  material 
constituents  and  building  up  fresh  elements  to  take 
their  place,  it  is  plain  that  identity  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  retention  of  anj'  material  constituent 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  organism's  life.  If 
we  interpreted  rigidly  the  Aristotelian  fornmla, 
'  presence  of  the  same  form  in  the  same  matter,'  it 
would  clearly  not  be  a  correct  account  of  the  iden- 
tity of  any  living  organism.  What  seems  to  be  of 
primary  importance  is  formal  identity  as  shown 
not  in  unciianging  retention  of  one  and  the  same 
structure,  but  in  the  continuous  development  of 
structtire  tlnough  successive  phases  according  to  a 
definite  law  of  growth.  We  do  not  mean  by  this 
merely  a  law  of  growth  common  to  all  the  members 
of  a  class  or  species,  but  a  law  or  principle  of  struc- 
tural develojiment  which  in  its  full  determinate- 
ness  is  unique  and  peculiar  to  this  one  organism. 
(It  is  true  that,  e.g.,  one  oak  grows  on  lines  which 
are  much  the  same  for  all  oaks  ;   but  there  are 
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always  individual  differences :  no  one  oak  is  a 
mere  replica  of  any  other,  and  no  mere  general 
formula  applicable  to  all  oaks  alike  is  an  exhaust- 
ive statement  of  the  living  law  of  development  or 
'  form '  of  this  special  oak. )  From  the  continuity 
of  development  presupposed  in  such  a  formal  iden- 
tity, it  seems  to  follow  at  once  that  identity  would 
be  destroyed  if  there  could  be  an  instantaneous 
change  of  all  the  material  constituents  of  the 
organism.  Tliere  would  be  no  sense  in  speaking 
of  a  structure  in  which  all  the  material  constitu- 
ents were  simultaneously  replaced  as  a  growth  or 
development.  It  would  be  in  the  strictest  sense  a 
new  creation.  Finally,  a  word  or  two  may  be  said 
about  personal  identity.  Does  it  reside  solely  in 
the  soul  or  mind,  or  does  it  involve  identity  of  the 
physical  organism  ?  In  actual  practice,  of  course, 
life  does  not  present  us  with  cases  in  which  per- 
sonal identity  is  found  apart  from  such  an  identity 
of  the  organism  as  has  just  been  spoken  of.  But 
we  can  at  least  imagine  such  a  possibility. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  were 
true,  and  that  the  soul  of  a  man  could  become  associated  witli 
the  body  of  a  parrot.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  supposed  parrot 
to  convince  us  that  it  retained  the  psychical  character  which  we 
had  previously  known  as  that  of  a  friend,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  we  could  refuse  to  believe  that  we  were  dealing,  not  indeed 
with  the  same  miai,  but  with  the  same  person.  We  should,  e.g., 
be  morally  bound  to  treat  the  parrot,  not  as  a  mere  parrot,  but 
as  having  the  same  moral  claims  and  rights  as  our  friend.  And 
we  should  hardl.y  regard  the  belief  in  personal  iiiunortality  as 
capable  of  refutation  by  t)ie  mere  consideration  that  there  can 
1)e  no  identity  of  organism  between  an  embodied  and  a  disem- 
bodied spirit. 

And,  again,  though  many  theologians  would 
maintain  that  complete  immortality  involves  a 
'  resurrection  of  the  body,'  it  is  hard  to  see  in 
what  sense  they  can  maintain  that  the  '  glorified  ' 
body  is  the  same  organism  as  the  '  corruptible ' 
body.  Personal  identity  would  thus  seem  to  be 
essentially  psychical  and,  in  its  concept  (wliatever 
the  full  concrete  facts  may  be),  independent  of 
bodily  identity.  Once  more,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
organism,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  per- 
sonal identity  is,  primarily,  identity  of  form.  It 
does  not  require  the  permanent  and  unchanged 
persistence  of  any  special  material  content,  such 
as  a  group  of  sensations  or  thoughts  or  feelings, 
throughout  the  course  of  personal  existence.  It  is 
no  more  required,  in  order  that  a  man  may  be 
the  same  person  as  he  was  twenty  years  ago,  that 
some  mental  'contents'  should  have  persisted  un- 
changed during  the  twenty  years,  than  tlie  same- 
ness of  his  body  requires  that  some  of  its  particles 
should  still  be  tlie  same  as  twenty  years  ago. 
What  is  required  is  that  the  succession  of  changes 
in  mental  and  moral  character  should  be  linked 
together  as  a  continuous  development  according  to 
a  law  of  growth  wliich  in  its  concrete  fullness  is 
characteristic  of  the  person  in  question  and  of  no 
other  being  in  the  universe.  A  man's  present  ex- 
perience is  his  experience,  because  it  fits  on  to  his 
past  experiences  as  it  does  not  fit  on  to  any  otlier 
series  of  individual  experiences.  It  is  thus  an 
abuse  of  language,  which  may  easily  lead  to  the 
gravest  confusion  of  thouglit,  to  speak  of  personal 
identity  as  involving  anytliing  in  the  nature  of  an 
unchanging  psychical  'substratum.' 

The  confusion  appears  in  tlie  crudest  form  in  the 
difficulties  raised  by  Hume  about  personal  identity. 
His  difficulty  is  real  only  if  we  assume  that  personal 
identity  means  the  permanent  persistence  of  some 
identifiable  mental  'state'  or  group  of  states.  If 
this  is  conceded,  it  is,  of  course,  easy  to  show  that 
we  have  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  any  such 
permanent 'impressions 'or  'ideas.'  Even  Bradley's 
suggested  minimum  of  a  persisting  core  of  ccen.Ts- 
thesia  is  something  in  which  it  is  very  liard  to 
believe.  The  difficulty  vanishes  when  it  is  seen 
that  personal  identity  is  primarily  identity  of  form, 


not  of  content  or  matter.  Tlie  same  mistaken  de- 
mand for  identity  of  content  as  a  basis  of  personal 
identity  seems  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  contsm- 
porary  tendency  to  exalt  tiie  '  subliminal'  self  into 
a  principle  for  tlie  explanation  of  all  psychological 
difficulties.  It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  capable  of 
establishment  by  careful  observation,  even  if  it 
Avere  not  already  ju'csupposed  in  the  conception 
of  the  mind  as  a  thing  that  grows  and  develops, 
tliat  mental  '  states '  do  not  arise  and  vanish  in- 
stantaneously ;  they  have  a  period  of  '  marginal ' 
existence  wliich  may  exist  both  before  and  after 
their  occupation  of  the  '  centre '  of  attentive  con- 
sciousness. But  the  doctrine  of  the  'subliminal' 
self  extends  this  conception  of  the  '  margin '  sur- 
rounding the  '  focus '  of  consciousness  beyond  the 
limits  within  which  its  validity  can  be  submitted 
to  experimental  tests.  The  '  subliminal '  is  thought 
of  as  a  region  in  which  mental  contents  of  all  kinds 
still  persist  as  actual,  though  unconscious,  when 
they  have  disappeared  from  even  the  '  margin '  of 
consciousness,  and  from  which  they  can  be  evoked 
again  in  the  processes  of  recall.  As  a  symbol  for 
the  truth  that  the  actual  condition  of  conscious- 
ness may  be  largely  determined  by  experiences 
which  are  no  longer  present  to  consciousness,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of  such  a  notion  ; 
but  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  regard  the  symbol 
as  an  explanation — for  instance,  to  explain  recol- 
lection by  the  supposed  persistence  of  a  percept  or 
idea  'below  the  threshold,'  or  to  convert  a  mental 
tendency  into  an  actual  conjunction  of  *  subliminal' 
states — and,  most  of  all,  when  personal  identity  is 
supposed  to  rest  upon  such  an  actually  unchanging 
body  of  '  subliminal '  mental  contents,  it  should  be 
clear  that  we  are  dealing  Avith  the  Humian  fallacy 
in  a  new  dress.  An  identity  which  is  really  one  of 
form  and  law  is  being  illegitimately  converted  into 
one  of  material  constituents.  If  we  are  right  in 
holding  that  personal  identity  requires  no  notion  of 
an  unchanging  '  substrate,'  the  theories  which  may 
be  formed  of  the  character  of  the  supposed  '  sub- 
liminal '  self  will  have  no  bearing  upon  the  problem 
i>f  identity.  In  fact,  the  very  problem  to  be  solved, 
in  what  the  identity  of  a  person  consists,  obviously 
breaks  out  again  when  we  ask  what  is  meant  by 
the  unity  and  self-identity  of  the  supposed  '  sub- 
liminal '  personality  itself. 

Without  introducing  any  reference  to  the  '  sub- 
liminal,' we  may  simply  state  the  facts  of  which 
it  appears  to  give  a  mythological  account  thus. 
Since  personal  identity  would  appear  to  depend  on 
the  unique  linking  up  of  past  Avitli  present  mental 
states  in  virtue  of  a  formal  law  or  principle  of 
mental  development,  it  seems  to  involve  as  a  con- 
sequence at  least  the  possibility  of  a  recall  in 
memory  of  whatever  experiences  have  belonged 
to  a  self.  That  we  in  all  probability  forget  most 
of  our  experiences  so  completely  that  they  are 
never  recalled,  at  least  in  the  life  that  we  know, 
is  no  objection  to  such  a  view.  For  it  may  well 
be  that  they  are  not  recalled  simply  because 
further  experience  does  not  provide  us  with  the 
appropriate  cues.  From  abnormal  c.ises,  such  as 
those  of  persons  Avho  have  survived  the  very  near 
approach  of  death  and  have  recorded  their  experi- 
ences, it  would  seem  unsafe  to  assert  of  anj^  ex- 
perience that  it  has  certainly  passed  beyond  all 
possibility  of  recollection.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  the  kind  of  continuity  in  mental 
development  without  which  there  would  be  no 
meaning  in  speaking  of  certain  past  experiences 
as  mine,  and  not  those  of  another  person,  could  be 
preserved  if  all  possibility  of  their  actual  recovery 
were  precluded.  Sucli  totally  lost  experiences 
would  not  be  '  linked  up'  with  any  personality  at 
all,  and,  if  they  could  be  supposed  to  exist,  would 
seem  to  have  become  ownerless.     But  an  oA\Tier- 
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less  experience  is  surely  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
On  tlie  contrary,  if  there  is  such  a  continuity  in 

Sersonal  development  tliat  tliere  is  always  a  real 
epeiulcuce  of  tlie  later  i>iiase3  of  a  personality 
upon  the  earlier — a  dependence  which  is  diflerent 
in  kind  from  the  dopeudence  of  one  man's  person- 
ality on  that  of  anotlier— this  would  seem  to  he  of 
itself  enough  to  guarajitee  tlie  possihility  that  any 
experiencs  which  has  hecn  that  of  a  given  indi- 
vidual maj'  be,  wlien  tlie  cue  for  it  arrives,  rein- 
stated in  the  form  of  memory.  Hence  it  seems, 
to  the  present  writer  at  least,  that  memory  is 
essential  to  personal  identity,  and  that  there  is 
ultimat'-'ly  no  sense,  e.g.,  in  speculations  which 
represent  the  same  person  as  passing  through  a 
succession  of  lives  in  each  of  wliich  he  is  absolutely 
precluded  from  all  possible  memory  of  the  events 
of  those  which  have  gone  before.  If  all  links  of 
memory  are  destroyed  at  death  (or  at  re-birth),  on 
what  ground  do  we  pronounce  a  given  man  A  to 
be  a  reincarnation  of  another  man  B  rather  than 
an  entirely  new  creation  ? 

LrrERATURB. — A.  Logical  Law  of  Identity.— {\)  Leibniz: 
R.  Latta,  The  Monaiiulouy  and  otiier  I'liUosojihical  Writinris 
of  Leibniz,  Oxford,  1898;  B.  Russell,  I'hdosoi'hn  of  Leibniz, 
Cambridge,  1900,  ch.  v.;  J.  E.  Erdmann,  Leibiiitii opera  Phi/ii- 
iiophica,  Berlin,  1839-40,  esp.  de  Priyicijno  individui ;  L. 
Couturat,  Opuscules  et  fragments  inMits  de  Leibniz,  Paris, 
1903,  esp.  de  A7ialybi  notionum  (p.  350  ff.)  and  Primce  verltales 
(p.  518 ff.);  (2)  Hegel:  Wissensch.  der  Lmjik (=Werke,  Berlin, 
1832-40,  iv.-v.),  bk.  ii.  sec.  i.  ch.  2  A,  and  Eacyclopadie  (Eng. 
tr.,  W.  Wallace,  Logic  of  Hegel'i,  Oxford,  lS9-i),  §§  115-121  ;  W. 
Wallace,  Proleg.  to  the  Study  of  Hegel's  Phil.,  do.  1894,  bks. 
ti.-iii.,  passim  ;  (3)  Lotze  :  Logik  (Entf.  tr.,  do.  1888),  bk.  i.  ch.  2 

A,  B,  and  Metaphysik  (Eng.  tr..  do.  1887),  bk.  i.  ch.  6  ;  see  also 
F.  H.  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic,  London,  1883,  bk.  i.  ch.  5  ; 

B.  Bosanquet,  Logic-,  Oxford,  1912,  bk.  ii.  ch.  7  ;  C.  Sigwart, 
Logik,  Tiibingen,  1873-78,  i.  14  ;  B.  Varisco,  /  ilassimi  Proh- 
lenii,  Milan,  1911,  and  Conosci  te  Stesso,  do.  1912.  For  a  purely 
formal  expression  of  the  chief  propositions  concerning  identity, 
see  A.  N.  Whitehead  and  B.  Russell,  Principia  mathemat., 
Cambridge,  1910  IT.,  i.  349. 

B.  Personal  Identity.— G.'W.  'Lclhxiiz, Nouveaux  Essais, 
ii.  27,  iv.  7 ;  D.  Hume,  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  London, 
1739-40,  bk.  i.  pt.  iv.  p.  5 ;  G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  Encpclopadie,  iii. 
(Phil,  des  Geistes,  Eiig.  tr.,  W.  Wallace,  Hegel's  Philosophy  of 
Jt/ind,  Oxford,  1894) ;  R.  H.  l^otze,  iletaphysik  {Eag.  tr.^,  <io. 
1887),  bk.  iii.  chs.  i.  and  v.,  and  Microcosnuis  (Eng.  tr.4,  Edin- 
burgh, 1899),  bk.  ix.  ;  T.  H.  Green,  Gen.  Introd.  to  Hume's 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  pp.  342-34t)  (new  ed.,  Oxford,  1890 
=  Works  of  T.  H.  Oi-een,  London,  1885-88,  i.  295-299),  and 
Proleg.  to  Ethics,  Oxford,  1884,  bk.  iii.  ch.  ii.  A  ;  F.  H.  Bradley, 
Appearance  and  Reality,  London,  1893,  bk.  i.  ch.  x.,  bk.  ii.  ch. 
xxiii.  ;  B.  Bosanquet,  Psychol,  of  the  MokiI  Self,  do.  1897, 
lectures  5,  10,  Principle  of  Indieiduality  and  Valu^,  do.  1912, 
and  Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual,  do.  1913;  J.  Ward, 
Realm  of  E mis-,  Cambridge,  1912,  Index,  s.v.  'Individual';  B. 
Varisco,  opp.  eitt.  A.  E.  TAYLOE. 

IDENTITY  (Buddhist).— I.  We  find  the  notion 
of  identity  principally  in  material  objects  wliich 
preserve  the  same  aspect  for  a  long  time,  and  which 
may  be  moved  in  space  without  change  of  form. 
The  Buddhists  have  carried  the  doctrine  of  non- 
identity  so  far  that  they  have  come  to  deny  move- 
ment. According  to  them,  when  a  body  seems  to 
move,  it  is  really  being  continually  renewed,  and 
is,  so  to  speak,  re-born  of  itself — re-born  each 
moment  in  a  diflerent  spot.  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  the  orthodox  (Skr.  Abhidharmas).  The  Vatsi- 
putriyas,  who  are  heretics,  believe  that  a  gesture 
is  a  movement,  whereas,  according  to  the  orthodox 
opinion,  gesture  is  but  a  new  disposition  of  a  body, 
which  is  no  longer  the  same  body  as  it  was  before. 
Yet,  like  all  Buddhists,  the  Vatsiputrlyas  admit — 
basing  their  faith  on  Scripture  and  experience — 
that  a  flame  is  always  being  renewed,  and  that  it 
never  remains  for  one  moment  identical  with  itself. 
The  flame  of  the  lamp  in  the  third  watch  of  the 
night  is  the  continuation  of  the  flame  in  the  lirst 
watch  ;  these  two  flames  form  a  series  (santati)  : 
the  flrrt  is  the  cause  (hetii)  of  the  second,  for  they 
have  both  the  same  nature  ;  the  wick  and  the  oil 
are  not  causes,  but  only  coefficients  (pratyaya). 
This  series  may  be  developed  in  space  while  it 
lasts  :  when  there  is  a  prairie  fire,  the  flame  of  the 


Northern  extremity  of  the  prairie  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  flame  of  tlie  Southern  ex- 
tremity as  the  bird  arriving  in  Ihe  South  to  the 
iiird  which  has  come  from  the  North.  But  wo  may 
follow  the  problem  .still  more  closely.  It  may 
•juite  well  be  the  case  that  flame,  sound,  and 
thought  are  es.sentially  'momentary,'  'perishing 
from  moment  to  moment,'  and  yet  that  certain 
objects  and  the  atom.s  originally  constituting  all 
objects  remain  identical,  (.'ortain  things  remain 
in  existence  as  long  as  there  is  no  cause  to  destroy 
them.* 

If  things  (saviskvta)'^  are  momentary,  then  they 
perish  of  themselves,  without  any  cause.  It  is 
denied  that  the  flame  dies  because  it  is  blown  out, 
or  that  sound  dies  because  a  hand  is  laid  on  the 
bell.  The  cause  which  is  in  opposition  to  the 
existence  of  the  flame  does  not  destroy  the  flame  ; 
for  how  can  we  destroy  what  exists,  or  how  can  we 
destroy  what  does  not  exist  ?  This  cause  prevents 
the  new  flame  from  springing  up  to  replace  the 
present  one  ;  it  interrupts  the  series  of  the  flame 
by  paralyzing  the  forces  which  made  it  last.  From 
all  evidence,  it  is  the  same  with  wood. 

'  Are  we  to  think  that  wood  perishes  by  contact  with  flame  ? 
— Yes,  for  we  no  longer  see  the  wood  when  it  is  burnt,  and  no 
reasoning  is  worth  the  evidence  of  our  senses. — No.  It  is  a 
matter  of  reasoning  ;  for,  even  if  we  no  longer  see  the  wood,  that 
may  be  the  outcome  of  the  fact  that  it  perishes  of  itself  and 
ceases  to  be  renewed.  The  non-existence  of  the  wood,  which, 
you  say,  is  caused  by  the  fire,  is  a  pure  nothingnes.s,  a  non- 
entity :  and  non-entity  cannot  be  an  effect  and  cannot  be 
caused.  Besides,  if  destruction,  the  non-existence  which  suc- 
ceeds existence,  had  sometimes  a  cause,  it  would  always,  like 
birth,  have  a  cause.  And  you  willingly  admit  that  flame,  sound, 
.'..ad  thought  are  momentary  by  nature'  {AbUidkarmakoia- 
bhCi^ya,  iv.  2). 

If  things  perish  without  cause,  from  their  very 
nature — as  objects  thrown  into  the  air  fall — they 
must  perish  in  the  very  moment  of  birth,  and  they 
cannot  exist  beyond  the  moment  in  Avliich  they 
actually  receive  being ;  they  perish  in  the  spot 
where  they  are  bom,  and  they  cannot  pass  from 
one  place  to  another. 

'  If  destruction,  being  without  cause,  does  not  take  place  at 
the  very  birth  of  the  thing,  it  will  not  take  place  later,  for  the 
thing  remains  what  it  is.'  But,  one  may  say,  the  thing  changes, 
it  ripens,  it  grows  older.  What  grows  older  and  what  changes 
is  a  '  series,'  for  the  notion  of  change  is  by  ita  very  terms  contra- 
dictory :  'That  the  same  thing  shoiild  become  other  than  it  is, 
is  absurd  ;  that  the  thing  should  remain  the  same,  and  its 
characters  become  different,  is  absurd.' ^ 

There  is  much  discussion  over  the  examj>le  of 
water  which  disappears  by  ebullition.  The  fire 
prevents  the  atoms  of  water,  which  disappear  every 
moment,  from  procreating  new  atoms  of  water  : 
'  thus  the  mass  of  water  is  reduced  more  and  more, 
until  it  entirely  disappears,  and  finally  does  not 
exist  in  its  series,  or  in  its  being.'  * 

2.  The  point  of  view  of  the  Dignaga  school  {5th 
cent.  [?])  is  too  well  knoAvn  to  require  more  than 
brief  mention  liere.^  By  existence  is  meant  the 
capacity  for  producing  an  effect  [arthnkriydkd- 
ritva).  Now,  a  permanent  thing  is  inactive.  Does 
it  possess,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  accomplishing 
its  present  act,  the  power  to  accoiiiplish  its  past 
and  future  acts  ?  If  so,  tlien  it  will  certainly 
accomplish  them  at  once,  for  it  is  not  usual  that 
anything  capable  of  an  act  should  postpone  it.     If 

1  Tlie  old  school  believes  that  things  are  anitya,  'non- 
eternal,'  '  fragile '  ;  but  it  does  not  say  that  the\'  are  all  kfanika, 
'momentary,  'instantaneous.'  Buddlia  says:  'It  is  evident 
that  this  body  Inits  one  year  ...  a  hundred  years,  and  even 
more.  But  that  which  is  called  mind,  intellect,  consciousness, 
keeps  up  an  incessant  round  by  day  and  bj*  nitrlit  of  perishing 
as  one  thing  and  sjiringing  up  as  another '  (Saihyiitta,  u.  9f;). 

2  Saihskfta^'  what  is  composed,  caused.'  The  saihukfta 
alone  exists.  The  '  non-caused,'  be  it  '  space  '  or  nirvapa,  is 
but  a  name. 

••<  Vasubandhu  (3rd-4th  cent.  a.d.  [?))  in  J.  bhidharmakofa- 
hhiisya,  iv.  2,  fol.  180  of  Tanjur,  ildo,  vol.  Ixiii.  (India  Oflice 
Library  copy). 

*Ib: 

5  See  Sareadarianasaihgraha,  Calcutta,  1858,  tr.  A.  E.  Gough, 
London,  1882,  p.  16 ;  tr.  L.  de  la  Valk'e  Poussin,  in  Musion,  new 
ser.,  i.  [1902]  64. 
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not,  it  will  never  accomplish  them,  just  as  a  stone, 
which  is  at  the  present  moment  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing a  bud,  will  never  produce  one.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  permanent  thing  produces  such  and 
such  an  ell'ect  by  reason  of  the  co-operation  of 
additional  factors.  If  these  factors  remain  ex- 
terior, then  it  is  tliey  that  are  active.  If  they 
give  some  new  capacity  to  the  permanent  thing, 
then  our  point  is  proved  :  the  primitive  being,  who 
lacked  this  capacity,  has  perished  ;  a  new  being 
has  been  born  who  possesses  this  capacity.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  attribute  to  a  non-momentary 
thing,  to  a  thing  which  is  permanent  and  identical 
with  itself,  a  successive  activity.  That  which  pro- 
duces no  effect — space  or  nirvana — is  not  a  thing, 
since  it  is  incapable  of  action  or  reaction,  and 
incapable  of  being  caused. 

3.  If  we  consider  in  a  series  (santati)  two 
moments  which  are  very  close,  the  one  '  cause ' 
and  the  other  '  effect,'  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  persuading  ourselves  that  they  are  neither 
identical  nor  different.  The  philosophy  of  Nagar- 
juna  (1st  cent.  A.D.  [?]),  arguing  from  the  fact  that 
the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  are  '  inexpressible,' 
gives  its  opinion  in  favour  of  the  relative  character 
of  the  idea  of  causality  ;  there  is,  in  absolute  truth, 
no  cause  and  effect.  A  more  moderate  or  less  criti- 
cal philosophy  admits  a  certain  identity  in  the 
series.  Every  atom  of  water,  according  to  it,  is 
fluidity  ;  every  atom  of  fire,  heat. 

With  regard  to  the  most  interesting  of  all  series, 
the  mental  or  intellectual  series  which  consti- 
tutes our  pseudo-individuality,  our  substantial  and 
permanent  pseudo-ego,^  the  MilindapmVia  remarks 
that  the  murderer  deserves  to  be  iiunished,  although 
he  is,  at  the  time  of  punishment,  no  longer  the 
same  being  who  committed  the  crime  ;  just  as  the 
marriageable  woman  belongs  to  the  man  to  whom 
she  has  been  promised  as  a  little  girl.^  Thus  the 
series  which  constitutes  our  soul  is  divided  into  an 
infinite  number  of  existences  (nikaijasahluiga,  jan- 
man),  each  one  of  which  is  prepared  to  make 
retribution  for  a  certain  lot  of  actions  (see  art. 
Death  and  Disposal  of  thk  Dead  [Buddhist]). 
In  each  of  these  existences  the  soul  really  remains 
identical  with  itself  :  its  acts,  Avith  the  exception 
of  the  very  gravest,  will  not  be  requited  till  a 
future  existence.  There  is  no  reason  for  surprise 
over  the  fact  that  it  makes  retribution  {yipaka) 
for  its  past  acts,  or  that  it  is  disposed  either  to 
good  or  to  evil  by  reason  of  the  'issuing'  {nhyanda) 
of  its  past  acts,  although  there  is  nothing  per- 
manent in  itself.  It  is  a  parallel  with  the  flower 
which  receives  the  counter-blow  from  the  sub- 
stances on  which  the  seed  has  fed. 

The  Sautrantikas  believe  that  acts  bring  about 
a  certain  modification  in  the  series,  i.e.  in  the  soul 
—a  spiritual  modification,  if  we  may  call  it  so, 
from  which  retribution  springs.  Tlie  school  of 
Abhidharma  believes  that  the  act  creates  a  subtle 
matter  (avijnapti),  which  develops  in  an  uninter- 
rupted series,  forming  part  of  the  series  of  the 
human  being,  just  as  the  series  of  thoughts  or  the 
series  of  gross  elements  does.  So  the  past  is  per- 
petuated in  the  future;  and  the  being,  althoiigh 
developing,  yet  remains  to  a  certain  extent  similar 
to  itself. 

I  H.  Taine  {De  I'lnMUgence  3,  Paris,  1879,  pref .  p.  9) :  '  There 
13  nothiii":  real  in  the  e<jo,  except  the  train  of  its  events.' 

-  Mxhnda,  n.  11.  1,  ed.  V.  Trenckner,  Lond.  and  Edinb.,  18S0 
p.  40  ;  Rhys  Davids,  '  Questions  of  King:  Milinda,'  in  SBE  xxxv. 
[1890]  63:  'The  king  said:  "He  who  is  born,  Nagasena,  does 
he  remain  the  same  or  become  another?"  "  Neither  the  same 
nor  another."  "  Give  me  an  illustration."  "  Now  what  do  you 
think,  O  king?  You  were  once  a  babv,  a  tender  thing-,  and  siiiall 
in  size,  lying-  flat  on  your  back.  Was  that  the  same  as  you  who 
are  now  grown  up  ? "  "  No.  Thatchild  wasone,  I  am  another." 
If  you  are  not  that  child,  it  will  follow  that  you  have  had 
neither  mother  nor  father,  no  !  nor  teacher  .  .  ." '  (cf.  II.  C 
Warren,  Buddhism  in  Translatiom,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  19U0, 
pp.  148-152).  ' 


Literature.— This  has  been  indicated  in  the  notes.  See  also 
H.  Oldenbergr,  Baddhat>,  Stuttgart,  1914,  Eiig.  tr.,  London, 
ISSl!  ;  P.  Oltramare,  Hist,  des  idees  t/ieosophiijiies  dans  I'lnde, 
i.  [Paris,  1906]  197  ;  L.  de  la  Vallee  Poussiu,  Buuddhisme,  do. 
1909,  p.  178.  L.  DE  LA  VaLLEE  PoUSSIN. 

IDLENESS.— The  essential  idea  of  the  word 
'  idle '  seems  to  be  empty  or  unoccupied.  This  idea 
may  be  applied  vaguely  to  what  is  void  of  any  con- 
tent, unsubstantial,  trivial,  useless,  fruitless.  More 
definitely  it  may  refer  to  time  that  is  not  filled 
with  occicpations.  In  English  the  latter  is  the 
more  prominent  meaning ;  in  the  German  eitel,  the 
former.  Probably  the  German  usage  keeps  nearer 
to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  pro- 
minent English  meaning  is  derivative ;  but  it  is 
this  meaning  that  gives  definite  import  to  idleness 
as  descriptive  of  a  condition  in  the  moral  life  of 
men. 

In  this  sense  idleness  presents  an  aspect  that  is 
not  necessarily  unfavourable,  but  is  at  times  even 
favourable,  to  morality  and  happiness.  It  otters  an 
agi-eeable  relief  from  the  irksomeness  which  is 
occasionally  attendant  on  nearly  all  the  occupa- 
tions of  life.  This  dolce  far  niente  has  found  0 
delightful  expression  in  Thomson's  Castle  of  In- 
dolence, and  Tennyson's  Lotofs-Eaters.  It  is  in  the 
spirit  of  these  poems  that  W.  Morris  speaks  of 
himself  in  The  Earthly  Paradise  as  '  the  idle  singer 
of  an  empty  day,'  and  Johnson  entitled  one  of  his 
well-known  series  of  papers  The  Idler.  But  in  its 
higiier  purport  idleness  is  commonly  denoted  by 
'  leisure ' ;  it  means  such  relief  from  the  occupa- 
tions that  are  necessary  for  physical  existence  as 
leaves  time  and  energy  for  the  liigher  interests  of 
life.  In  a  practical  sha2)e  this  idea  of  idleness  has 
found  embodiment  in  the  holidays  or  festivals  of  all 
races.  Of  these  the  highest  type  is  the  Hebrew 
Sabbath.  Biit  the  Greek  mind  embodied  the  idea 
of  the  Sabbath  in  its  own  way.  The  name  for  an 
institution  designed  to  cultivate  the  higher  life — 
the  name  from  which  our  '  school '  is  derived — is 
the  common  Greek  word  for  'lei.yure,'  axoKr).  In 
his  blunter  fashion  the  Roman  called  a  school 
Indus,  'play'  or  'sport.'  Both  of  the  great  races 
of  the  ancient  pagan  world  thus  saw,  like  the 
Hebrews,  that  the  culture  of  a  higher  life  becomes 
possible  only  Avhen  men  have  secured  a  certain 
relaxation  from  the  serious  labour  for  physical 
existence — such  relaxation  as  appears  compara- 
tively like  playful  exercise.  As  Gray  puts  it,  life 
must  '  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good '  [Hymn  to  Adver- 
sity, 20). 

But  this  is  not  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
moral  aspect  of  idleness.  The  truth  is  that  in  this 
higher  aspect  idleness  is  conceived  as  idleness  only 
in  a  relative  sense  of  the  term.  The  idle  man  en- 
joys relief  from  one  class  of  occupations  only  that 
he  may  be  free  to  occupy  himself  v>  ith  others. 
'  How  various  his  employments  whom  the  world 

Calls  idle,  and  who  justly,  in  return. 

Esteems  that  busy  world  an  idler  too  ! ' 

(Co^viaer,  Task,  iii.  352-354). 
Accordingly  idleness,  as  such,  is  never  viewed  by 
the  moralist  in  a  favourable  light.  Even  Thomson, 
though  the  praise  of  industry  in  his  second  canto  is 
a  very  palpable  failure  to  neutralize  the  drowsy 
spell  of  the  first,  has  yet  to  describe  indolence  as  '  a 
most  enchanting  wizard,  .  .  .  than  whom  a  fiend 
more  fell  is  nowhere  found'  (canto  i.  2).  The 
ethical  literature  of  the  w^orld  is  therefore  full  of 
warnings  against  the  evils  to  which  moral  character 
is  exjiosed  by  a  life  of  idleness.  These  evils  corrupt 
both  spheres  of  the  moral  life,  that  of  personal 
character  and  that  of  social  relations. 

I.  Personal  cJuiracter  is  injtired  in  various  ivays  by 
an  idle  life. — (1)  Even  if  morality  be  interpreted  in 
the  spirit  of  a  narrow  egoistic  hedonism,  recognizing 
no  worth  or  aim  beyond  personal  pleasure,  it  is  clear 
that  that  aim  itself  is  defeated  by  idleness.    What- 
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ever  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain  may  l>c  adopted,  it 
is  self-ovidont  that  they  arc  but  euiutional  products 
of  the  activities  tiiat  make  up  life.  Pleasure,  there- 
fore, can  be  obtained  only  by  a  sufiicient  degree  of 
occupation  to  create  an  interest  in  life.  Tlie  pleasure 
of  ease  itself  is  enjoyable  only  as  a  relief  from  the 
fatigue  of  work.  If  the  interest  of  life  is"  not  sus- 
tained by  adequate  emi)Ioyment,  there  is  apt  to 
grow  up  an  emotional  condition  of  life-wearijiess — 
tedium  or  cniuii — wliii-h  nuiy  loecome  so  intolerable 
as  to  drive  its  victim,  if  not  to  suicide,  at  least 
into  some  escape  from  idleness  by  means  of  laborious 
sports  or  feverish  excitements  like  gambling. 

(2)  But  not  only  is  activity  necessary  to  enjoy- 
ment ;  it  is  necessary  also  to  maintain  our  energies 
in  A'igour.  Bodily  organs  become  atrophied  from 
lack  of  exercise,  and  all  the  powers  of  life  become 
enervated  if  not  constantly  employed.  Conse- 
quently a  general  enfeeblement  of  character  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  idleness. 

(3)  Probably,  however,  the  malign  aspect  of  idle- 
ness, which  is  mainly  emphasized  by  the  moralists, 
is  that  vacuity  which  leaves  the  unoccupied  mind 
open  to  any  seductive  influences  of  evil.  We  have 
seen  that  sheer  idleness  becomes  intolerable  by 
eliminating  all  interest  from  life,  leaving  nothing 
to  nuike  life  worth  living.  The  craving  for  relief 
in  some  direction  becomes  irresistible  ;  and,  if  it  is 
not  found  in  useful  occupations,  it  will  be  sought 
in  occupations  that  are  frivolous,  if  not  positively 
pernicious.  This  is  such  an  obvious  teaching  of 
common  experience  that  it  has  found  embodiment 
in  many  a  familiar  proverb,  as  well  as  in  the 
homely  lessons  of  pojjular  moral  and  religious 
literature. 

2.  But  the  larger  aspect  of  idleness,  as  of  ethical 
problems  in  general,  is  that  Avhich  bears  upon  social 
relations.  By  its  very  nature  idleness  connects 
itself  with  the  economics  of  society,  and  it  draws 
its  significance  for  social  morality  from  a  familiar 
commonplace  of  economical  science  Avith  regard  to 
the  production  of  wealth.  All  those  commodities 
— the  necessaries  and  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life 
— which  constitute  wealth  are  producible  only  by 
labour  exp-ended  on  raw  material  furnisheti  by 
nature.  Every  humaji  being,  therefore,  who  lives 
in  unproductive  idleness,  who  is  merely  a  consumer 
without  being  a  producer  of  wealth,  requires  others 
to  labour  not  only  for  their  own  subsistence,  but 
also  for  his.  This  fact  forms  the  foundation  of  that 
sturdy  moral  sentiment  to  Avhich  St.  Paul  gives 
expression,  that,  if  a  man  will  not  work,  he  has  no 
right  to  the  means  of  subsistence  (2  Th  3^").  In 
this  sentiment  St.  Paul  represents  a  i^eculiar  feature 
in  tbe  moral  ideal  of  the  Hebrews.  For  they  stand 
almost  alone  among  the  nations  of  tlie  ancient  world 
in  their  appreciation  of  tlie  moral  value  of  industrial 
labour.  On  this  subject  tliere  is  nothing  in  all  litera- 
ture more  noble  than  the  utterances  of  some  of 
their  Kabbis  (some  are  quoted  in  E.  Deutsch's 
essay  on  the  Talmud,  published  in  the  volume  of 
his  Literary  Remains,  London,  1874,  p.  5). 

Among  other  races  social  sentiment  with  regard 
to  industrial  labour  took  a  veiy  difi'erent  course. 
The  ideal  of  uncivilized  tribes  is  Avell  known.  It 
is  often  illustrated  by  Herodotus's  description  of 
the  Thracians  (v.  6) :  'To  be  idle  is  accounted  the 
most  honourable  thing,  and  to  be  a  tiller  of  the 
ground  the  most  dishonourable.  To  live  by  war 
and  plunder  is  of  all  things  the  most  glorious.' 
This  ideal  was  undoubtedly  confimied  by  slavery. 
The  origin  of  this  institution  is  generally  regarded 
as  indicating  an  advance  upon  a  more  savage  pi-ac- 
tice,  by  which  captives  in  war  were  ruthlessly 
slaughtered,  if  not  also  eaten,  to  gratify  hunger,  or 
revenge,  or  some  horrid  superstition.  Instead  of 
this,  captives  came  to  be  adopted  by  their  Aactors, 
and  forced  to  undertake   those   peaceful,   steady 


labours  whicli  are  out  of  liarmony  with  the  bodily 
and  mental  habits  of  a  warlike  race.  The  result 
was  that  such  labours  came  to  be  viewed  as  ai)pro- 
priate  occupations  only  for  persons  of  an  interior 
rank  in  society  ;  and,  a.s  slavery  was  perpetuated 
in  all  the  later  and  higher  civilizations,  the  pre- 
judice against  industrial  lalxjur  became  deeply 
engrained  in  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  niling 
classes  everywhere  (see  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hist,  ojf 
R'ltionalisvi'^,  l^ondon,  1877,  ch.  vi.  ad  iiut.  ;  see  also 
his  Jlist.  of  Eurojiean  Morals'-,  do.  1809,  i.  277  ; 
the  fullest  exposition  of  the  varied  iiiHuciice  of 
slavery  upon  the  free  classes  will  be  found  in  H. 
Wallon,  Hist,  de  I'esclavaf/c  dans  I'untiijaite-, 
Paris,  1879,  e.specially  bk.  i.  ch.  xii.,  and  bk.  ii. 
ch.  ix.). 

The  great  pagan  races  of  the  ancient  world  in 
general  regarded  most  forms  of  industrial  labour  an 
incompatible  with  the  highest  morality,  and  more 
particularly  with  the  moral  character  of  a  free 
citizen.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  understood  that  the 
great  States  encouraged  idleness.  On  the  contrary, 
in  some  the  law  required  every  citizen  to  show  that 
he  had  some  honest  means  of  living,  and  failure  to 
do  so  was  punishable  by  death  (Herod,  ii.  177). 
According  to  Herodotus,  this  law  was  imposed  upon 
Athens  by  Solon's  legislation  ;  l>ut,  though  Grote 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  London,  1846-56,  ch.  xi.)  rightly 
judges  this  to  be  improbable,  it  may  be  taken  as 
implying  that  the  great  reformer  did  provide  some 
measure  to  protect  the  State  against  idle  vagrants. 
Herodotus,  however,  himself  indicates  the  sweejiing 
qualifications  by  which  such  condemnations  of  idle- 
ness are  to  be  interpreted.  For  he  takes  care  to 
inform  us  that,  among  the  nations  with  whom  his 
researches  had  made  him  acquainted,  barbarian  as 
well  as  Greek,  the  jirejudice  against  trades  (rix^a^) 
was  almost  universal,  those  persons  being  held  in 
highest  rank  (7£j'j'atoi;j)  who  kept  themselves  aloof 
from  such  occupations,  and  especially  those  who 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  war  (li.  166,  167). 
The  truth  is  that  the  ancient  States  v.-ere  in  their 
whole  sentiment  military,  not  industrial,  societies. 
The  strength  of  their  i)rejudice  against  trade,  as 
Herodotus  observes  (loc.  cit.),  went  at  times  so  far 
as  to  prohibit  their  citizens  from  engaging  in  trade  ; 
i.e.  tradesmen  were  not  allowed  the  full  rank  and 
rights  of  freemen.  This  remarkable  prohibition  is 
taken  by  Montesquieu  (UEsprit  des  lois,  Geneva, 
1748,  iv.  7)  to  illustrate  the  prevalent  conviction  of 
ancient  legislators,  that  the  trading  spirit  is  in- 
compatible with  the  moral  character  necessary  for 
civil  freedom.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  ancient 
thinkers  s(jmetimes  justified  the  institution  of 
slavery  as  being  the  only  means  by  which  in- 
dustrial labour  could  be  carried  on  in  a  free  State. 
It  is,  moreover,  signilicant  that  the  moral  treatises 
of  ancient  paganism,  being  designed  to  expound 
the  moral  life  of  freemen,  not  only  ignore  the 
industrial  virtues,  but,  when  they  do  touch  upon 
trade,  are  in  general  opposed  to  tlie  recognition  of 
it  as  a  legitinuite  sphere  of  life  for  the  virtuous 
man.  The  only  great  teacher  among  the  (4rc(.'ks 
who  had  surmounted  this  prejudice  was  Socrates 
(Xenophon,  3IeiiiorabiliK,  i.  2,  ii.  7.  8,  iii.  9) ;  and 
his  wholesome  teaching  on  the  subject  throws  a 
light,  which  has  seldom  been  appreciated,  on  his 
personal  character  and  influence.  We  seem  to 
catch  an  echo  of  his  teaching  in  that  of  his  great 
disciple.  For  Plato  recognizes  the  fact  that  trade 
cannot  be  harmful  in  its  essential  nature,  as  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  society.  He  admits,  therefore,  that, 
if  it  Mere  conducted  in  accordance  with  reason,  it 
would  be  an  honourable  employment.  But,  as  he 
holds  this  to  be  impossible  for  Iniman  nature,  lie 
would  exclude  the  trader  from  the  r.nik  of  freemen 
(Laws,  xi.  918).  Aristotle  is  unwilling  to  go  even 
so  far  as  his  master  in  his  concession  to  trade. 
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While  lioldiiif,'  that  the  best  democracy  is  that  of 
an  agricultural  country,  and  next  that  of  a  pastoral, 
he  declares  democratic  government  by  a  tovm  popu- 
lation to  be  far  inferior,  because  '  there  is  no  room 
for  moral  excellence  in  any  of  their  employments, 
whether  they  be  mechanics,  or  traders,  or  labourers ' 
{Politics, -vi.  4.  12,  vii.  9.  3-4).  The  latest  utter- 
ances of  Greek  philosophy  carry  the  same  sentiment 
to  an  extreme.  Two  extraordinary  illustrations  are 
furnished  in  Plutarch's  Pericles  and  Lucian's  Som- 
nium.  Both  of  these  authors  speak  with  contempt 
of  sculpture,  even  in  the  hands  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  as  merely  a  manual  occupation.  In 
such  employments,  says  Plutarch,  op.  cit.,  ad  init., 
'  thougli  we  are  charmed  with  the  work,  we  often 
despise  the  workman,  as  we  are  pleased  with  per- 
fumes and  purple,  while  dyers  and  perfumers 
appear  to  us  in  the  light  of  mean  mechanics.' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  prejudice  against  manual 
laboiu"  continued  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Roman  Eiiij)ire.  Cicero,  in  fact,  during  the  last 
days  of  the  Republic,  had  struck  the  keynote  of 
Roman  sentiment  on  the  subject.  After  dismissing 
nearly  every  kind  of  productive  industry,  except 
agriculture,  as  '  sordid,'  he  turns  to  commerce  ;  and 
the  utmost  length  he  is  willing  to  go  is  a  grudging 
admission  that,  if  it  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale — 
if  it  is  '  magna  et  copiosa,  multa  undique  apportans, 
multisque  sine  vanitate  (cheating)  impartiens ' — 
then  it  is  not  to  be  severely  condemned — 'non  est 
admodum  \atuperanda '  (de  Officiis,  i.  42  [151]).  Such 
a  state  of  sentiment  accounts  for  the  vast  number  of 
Roman  citizens  who  were  content  to  live  the  para- 
sitic life  of  clients,  or  even  to  accept  a  daily  dole  of 
bread  from  the  Government  rather  than  take  up 
any  industrial  occupation.  Even  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, wdth  the  exception  of  la^v,  suffered  social 
degradation  from  the  same  cause,  and  were  left  to 
men  of  lower  rank,  mostly  slaves  or  freedmen 
(Cicero,  loc.  cit.).  Apparently  it  was  this  cause  also 
that  prevented  a  freeman  or  any  of  his  family  from 
cultivating  music  professionally.  In  this  connexion 
Aristotle's  discussion  on  the  i)lace  of  music  in  edu- 
cation is  curious.  While  recommending  that  the 
young  should  be  trained  in  music,  he  insists  that 
the  practice  of  it  should  be  abandoned  in  maturer 
years,  and  must  never  be  undertaken  for  gain. 
'  Professional  performers,'  he  says,  '  we  call  vulgar 
(§avav(Tovs),  and  no  freeman  would  play  or  sing  un- 
less he  were  intoxicated  or  making  ftm '  (Politics, 
viii.  _  6.  8).  It  is  evidently  owing  to  the  same 
sentiment  that  Juvenal  is  shocked  at  a  man  of 
consular  rank  driving  his  own  chariot.  The 
satirist  finds  in  the  incident  a  proof  of  the  de- 
gi-adiug  innovations  that  were  invading  society, 
and  he  cannot  palliate  the  degradation  even  on 
the  ground  of  its  having  occurred  by  night,  for 
still  '  the  moon  and  the  stars  were  witnesses ' — '  sed 
luna  videt,  sed  sidera  testes  I  Intendunt  oculos' 
{Sat.  \nl  144-152). 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  when  Christianity 
began  to  spread  over  the  pagan  Empire,  it  had  to  en- 
counter a  deeply-rooted  prejudice  that  encouraged 
idleness  so  far  as  most  fonns  of  industrial  labour 
are  concerned.  It  is  true  that  Christianity  brought 
with  it  the  more  wholesome  sentiment  of  the 
HebreAvs.  It  is  also  true  that  in  the  young  Chris- 
tian community  industrial  labour  was  elevated  to 
the  loftiest  dignity  by  the  example  of  the  Master 
(Mk  6=*).  And  it  is  true  still  further  that  it  would 
be  diflicult  to  overestimate  the  far-reaching  in- 
fluence on  industrial  life  of  the  fact  that  the  slave 
took  equal  rank  with  his  owner  in  relation  to  their 
comnion  Master  (1  Co  m^.  Col  3").  But  the  con- 
version of  the  Empire  did  not  mean  that  pagan 
sentiment  died  out  altogether.  On  the  contrary, 
new  tendencies  growing  up  in  Christendom  itself 
created  some  additional  forces  hostile  to  the  in- 


dustrial life  of  the  world.  One  of  these  was  the 
haj^py  prominence  given  in  the  Cliristian  ideal  to 
the  gentler  viri-ues,  and  especially  to  charity. 
There  is  evidence,  indeed,  that  at  first  careful  pre- 
cautions Avere  taken  to  avoid  the  abuse  of  this 
expansion  of  moral  and  religious  life.  The  best 
proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  official 
titles  in  the  Church  seem  to  have  been  adopted 
originally  to  designate  those  officers  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  Church's  charitable  funds 
(G.  Uhlhorn,  Chr.  Charity  in  the  Anc.  Church, 
Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1883,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iv.  ;  E.  Hatch, 
The  Organization  of  the  Early  Chr.  Churches, 
London,  1881,  especially  I.ect.  ii. ).  But,  notwith- 
standing all  precautions,  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  show  that  unfortunately  the  charity  of  the 
Church  was  often  misdirected  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  idle  beggary  (Uhlhorn,  oj).  cit.  bk.  ii.  ch.  v. ; 
a  glimpse  of  this  abuse  is  afibrtled  by  Lucian's  de 
Morte  Pereg.,  even  if  it  be  but  a  fictitious  story  of 
contejnporary  life).  This  unfortunate  efiect  was 
aggravated  by  the  development  of  the  simple  con- 
ception of  almsgiving  as  a  sacrifice  into  the  theologi- 
cal do^ma  of  its  elficacy  as  an  atonement  for  sin, 
and  still  more  by  that  strange  perversion  of  moral 
sentiment  which  elevated  mendicancy  into  a 
peculiar  grace  of  religious  life.  Under  these  In- 
fluences it  is  no  wonder  that  the  aristocratic 
prejudice  of  the  ancient  pagans  against  labour  was 
carried  over  into  the  aristocracies  of  mediaeval 
Europe.  In  fact,  it  was  apparently  intensified  in 
the  transmission.  In  many  countries  a  nobleman 
or  gentleman  lost  all  the  privileges  of  his  rank  by 
engaging  in  trade  (H.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages", 
London,  1846-48,  i.  191). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  practically  through  all 
the  ages  and  nearly  all  the  races  of  men  there  has 
been  an  ideal  of  social  rank  strongly  hostile  to  in- 
dustrial activity,  strongly  favourable  to  industrial 
idleness.  This  inheritance  has  come  down  to  the 
modern  world,  and  infects  even  its  most  advanced 
industrial  communities.  It  is  still  an  object  of 
ambition  among  many  of  the  most  energetic  in- 
dustrial workers  to  attain  rank  in  the  leisure  class 
of  their  community  ;  and  all  the  usages  of  such  a 
class  are  based  on  the  principle  of  avoiding  every- 
thing that  has  the  appearance  of  industrial  labour 
— the  principle  of  flaunting  conspicuously  the  fact 
that  they  are  living  in  unproductive  idleness  (T. 
B.  Veblen,  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,  New 
York,  1898;  cf.,  by  way  of  antithesis,  his  7'he 
Theory  of  Business  Enterprise,  do.  1904).  There  is 
obviously  but  one  cure  for  this  condition  of  things  ; 
and  that  is  a  revolution  in  the  ideal  of  social  rank, 
such  as  was  foreshadowed  in  the  memorable  ad- 
dress :  '  Ye  know  that  in  other  communities  the 
rulers  are  those  who  lord  it  over  them,  and  the 
nobles  those  who  exercise  authority.  Not  so  shall 
it  be  among  you  ;  but  whoever  will  become  a  noble 
among  you  shall  be  a  servant,  and  whoever  will  be 
your  prince  shall  be  the  slave  of  all.  For  the  Son 
of  Man  also  came  not  to  be  served,  but  to  serve 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many '  (Mk  10*^"**). 

In  the  love  of  idleness  extremes  meet.  Besides 
the  idle  rich  who  live  upon  accumulated  wealth, 
there  is  in  eveiy  community  a  vast  horde  (if  idlers 
who  have  no  such  wealth,  but  whose  habits  render 
steady  labour  so  irksome  that  they  prefer  sub- 
sistence by  beggary  or  theft.  Not  onlj'  is  this 
class  an  object  of  serious  concern  to  moral  and 
religious  reformers,  but  its  maintenance  and  its 
control  impose  such  a  burden  upon  the  industrial 
labourers  of  the  world  as  to  form  a  perplexing 
problem  for  the  statesman. 

Literature.  —  Thi8  is  sufficientlv  indicated  in  the  works 
referred  to  above.  j.  Cl.ARK  MURRAY. 

IDOLATRY.— See  Images  and  Idols. 
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IGNORANCE.  — Iguoiauce  Ikls  a  beaiing  ou 
Uie  ullimatu  inobleuia  of  philosophy  (see  art. 
Agnoiology)  ;  but  it  lias  an  iiuportaut  si^Tiificance 
in  moral  and  religious  life  as  well.  This  sig- 
nificance, as  might  be  anticipated,  has  been  but 
gradually  evolved.  In  the  moral  and  jural  con- 
dition ot  piiiiiitive  socictj'  there  are  many  facts 
which  jjrove  that  ignorance  regarding  the  nature 
or  injurious  tendencies  of  an  action  is  not  recog- 
nized, at  least  not  unequivocally  recognized,  as 
freeing  tlie  agent  from  responsibility  for  the  injury 
done.  This  early  confusion  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness was  evidently  connected  with  the  peculiar 
jural  organization  of  primitive  tribes.  It  is  now  a 
commonplace  of  historical  science  that  society  did 
not  originate  by  previously  i.solated  individuals 
combining.  On  the  contrary,  society  is  historically 
prior  to  the  individual.  Its  primitive  unit  is  not 
the  individual,  but  some  conuuunity — a  family  or 
clan — in  which  the  individual  is  born  and  brought 
up.  The  moral  life,  therefore,  is  at  first  associated 
with  tliocunununity  rather  than  with  the  individual. 
The  moral  responsibilities  of  the  individual  are  ab- 
sorbed in  those  of  his  family  or  clan.  The  whole 
family  or  clan  is  held  responsible  for  the  misdeed 
of  any  member,  nor  is  the  misdeed  fastened 
specially  on  the  ofi'ender  personally  even  when  he 
is  well  known.  In  such  a  condition  of  society  any 
individual  may  find  himself  involved  in  responsi- 
bility for  an  action  of  .which  he  was  entirely  ignor- 
ant ;  and  consequently  ignorance  is  not  felt  to  be 
of  essential  importance  in  determining  whether  or 
how  far  any  one  can  be  called  to  account  for 
an  action.  All  this  is  abundantly  illustrated  in 
societies  at  the  tribal  stage  of  development.  It 
was  a  striking  feature  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
North  America  at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  and 
it  may  be  traced  still  in  the  conduct  of  the  sur- 
viving tribes  with  which  the  Governments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  called  to  deal. 
An  elaborate  and  interesting  illustration  of  this 
phase  of  moral  consciousness  is  given  by  F.  Parkman 
in  his  Jesuits  in  N.  America^'^ ,  Boston,  1876,  pp. 
354-.S60.  More  familiar  illustrations  are  furnished 
by  the  clans  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  prior  to  the 
collapse  of  the  clan-system  after  the  disaster  of 
Culloden.  It  is  but  a  logdcal  corollary  from  this 
moral  and  jural  condition  that  criminal  juris- 
prudence in  its  pruuitive  crudeness  often  involves 
the  whole  family  or  kindred  of  the  offender  in  the 
punishment  of  his  offence.  A  well-known  example 
of  this,  bringing  it  down  even  into  a  later  civiliza- 
tion, is  the  story  of  Ilaman  in  the  Book  of  Esther. 
War  has  continued  this  barbarous  confusion  of 
moral  ideas  to  a  much  later  period.  Even  in  the 
wars  of  Christendom  down  to  a  very  recent  date  it 
remained  the  custom  to  plunder  and  even  butcher 
indiscriminately  not  only  the  combatants,  but  also 
the  uuoiiendiug  civilian  population  of  a  conquered 
town  or  an  invaded  country. 

The  tribal  organization,  with  its  limited  moral 
ideas  and  sentiments,  has  not  always  vanished  at 
once  ou  the  welding  of  tribes  into  a  nation.  Among 
the  ancient  Hebrews  tribal  distinctions  remain 
clearly  marked  long  after  the  attainment  of  a 
larger  nationality.  Among  the  Hellenes  the  old 
tribal  alliances  and  tribal  feuds  continued  to  the 
very  last  to  complicate  and  fetter  all  nobler  polit- 
ical aspirations,  so  that  they  never  succeeded  in 
establishing  any  unity  of  national  life.  In  actual 
histoiy,  therefore,  the  morality  of  the  great  nation 
is  still  narrowed  and  hampered  by  the  moral  ideas 
of  tribal  life.  In  the  States  of  the  ancient  world 
generally  the  individual  finds  his  chief,  if  not  his 
sole,  moral  value  in  being  a  citizen.  Man  exists 
for  the  State,  not  the  State  for  man.  It  is  true 
that  with  the  loss  of  political  freedom  individuals 
in  the  ancient  States  took  to  personal  culture  as 


the  supreme  object  of  life  ;  and  this  explains  the 
vigorous  vitality  which  for  generations  was  im- 
parted to  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  to  the 
Academics  and  Peripatetics,  the  Stoics  and  Epi- 
cureans, and  even  the  Sceptics.  But  the  absolute 
worth  of  the  individual  finds  distinct  recognition 
for  the  first  time  in  the  teaching  of  Christianity 
that  it  can  profit  a  man  nothing,  though  he  gain  a 
whole  world,  if  he  himself  be  lost  (Mt  16-'«  ||).  Still, 
the  significance  of  this  teaching  did  not  make  itself 
felt  at>  once  in  the  reorganization  of  society  after 
the  convei-sion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  old 
ideas  of  social  organization  continued  to  dominate 
the  minds  of  men  and  modified  the  whole  mediu,'val 
interpretation  of  Christianity  itself.  Under  that 
interi)retation  the  individual  lost  his  direct  religious 
responsibility  and  entered  into  relation  with  Cod 
only  as  a  member  of  the  religious  comnmnity,  the 
Church.  The  great  revolution  of  the  16th  cent, 
was  a  new  assertion  of  the  independent  worth  of 
the  individual,  and  that  not  in  his  religious  life 
alone,  but  in  all  his  relations,  social,  economical, 
and  political  as  well  (this  is  illustrated  by  many 
interesting  facts  in  the  monograph  by  E.  Bel  fort 
Bax  on  German  Society  at  the  Close  of  the_  Middle 
Ages,  London,  1894). 

But,  if  the  narrow  ideas  of  a  tribal  society  con- 
tinue to  cramp  the  larger  life  of  nations,  on  the 
other  hand  the  ideas  of  a  more  spiritual  morality 
begin  to  purify  the  moral  life  even  of  rude  com- 
munities. Then  the  import  of  ignorance  for  moral 
responsibility  comes  to  receive  more  or  less  explicit 
recognition.  Thus  among  the  Hebrews,  while  the 
tribal  custom  of  blood-revenjje  is  still  recognized  in 
law,  there  is  an  explicit  distinction  drawn  between 
the  deliberate  murderer  and  the  man  who  happens 
to  slay  another  '  ignorantly '  (Dt  IQ""),  '  unawares 
and  unwittingly '  (Jos  20* ;  cf.  Nu  35).  For  the 
latter,  the  law  makes  the  equitable  provision  of 
cities  of  refuge  where  he  can  find  protection  from 
the  avenging  kinsmen  of  the  person  slain.  More- 
over, Deuteronomy  (24'"')  explicitly  abolishes  the 
custom  of  punishing  a  whole  family  for  the  misdeed 
of  a  single  member,  limiting  the  penalty  to  the 
actual  transgressor.  This  enactment  is  given  as 
the  ground  in  law  why  the  children  of  the  murderers 
of  king  Joash  were  not  put  to  death  (2  K  14'-  *).  On 
this  point,  of  course,  the  prophets  represented  the 
higher  morality,  and  it  finds  eloquent  expression  in 
a  singularly  noble  passage  of  Ezelviel  (18'^'^  ;  cf.  the 
more  brief  but  pithy  expression  in  Jer  Sl'^"-  ^). 

Athenian  law  had  followed  a  similar  course  to 
that  of  the  Hebrews.  At  an  early  period  it  had 
drawn  a  distinction  between  (pbvo^  iKovcios  and  (pivos 
d\-oi5<rioy  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Horn.  Ant.,  s.v. 
'  Phonos '),  recognizing  the  fact  that  actions  done 
in  ignorance  do  not  belong  to  the  same  moral  cate- 
gory as  those  done  in  full  knowledge.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  old  Hellenic  myths,  like  that  of 
Oedipus,  point  to  a  state  of  moral  confusion  which 
does  not  discriminate  between  an  unwitting  trans- 
gression of  law  and  an  intentional  wrong  ;  yet  the 
handling  of  these  myths  by  the  great  dramatists  of 
the  6th  cent.  B.C.  indicates  in  general  a  complete 
emancipation  from  the  perplexed  morality  of^  the 
myths  themselves.  In  fact,  the  two  great  traijedies 
of  Sophocles  on  the  Oedipcan  myth,  especial!}'  the 
Oedipus  in  Colonics,  might  be  interpreted  as  taking 
for  their  leading  motive  the  vindication  of  an  un- 
fortunate transgressor  on  the  plea  of  ignorance 
(see  eso.  lines  262-270,  o46-547,  957-988). 

While  the  import  of  ignorance  in  relation  to 
moral  responsibility  was  being  brought  into  clearer 
light  by  tlie  great  dramatists  of  Greece,  it  received 
at  the  same  time  a  more  explicit  recognition  by 
the  philosophic  teachers.  This  was  specially  the 
case  with  Socrates.  The  one  definite  doctrine 
which  can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  him  seems 
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to  give  an  exaggerated  value  to  knowledge  and 
ignorance  in  the  moral  life.  This  is  the  doctrine 
that  in  its  essence  v-irtiie  is  knowledge,  and  vice 
ignorance  (Xen.  iJTem.  iii.  9,  iv.  2;  cf.  Plato  s 
Laches,  Protagoras,  3Teno,  and  numerous  refer- 
ences in  other  dialogues).  In  later  ethical  systems 
of  the  Stoical  type  there  has  been  generally  and 
logically  a  tendency  to  the  same  vieAV.  The  view 
is'critic'ized  by  Aristotle  on  the  ground  that  virtue 
is  not  a  single  act  of  knowledge  or  of  any  other 
kind,  but  a  habit  {q.v.)  trained  by  repeated 
action.  The  Socratic  doctrine  undoubtedly  fails  to 
recognize  sulficiently  the  fact  that  virtue  implies 
something  to  be  done,  not  merely  something  to  be 
known.  But,  as  Aristotle  himself  points  out  (Eth. 
Nic.  vi.  13.  3),  though  all  virtue  is  not  knoAvledge, 
there  can  be  no  virtue  without  knowledge  (rppdvria-is). 
That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  do  what  is  right  a  man 
must  knoAv  what  is  right ;  and  therefore  knowledge 
is  an  indispensable  factor  of  virtue.  A  very  fair 
plea  may  also  be  made  for  the  contention  that  at 
the  critical  moment  in  a  vicious  action  the  agent  is 
so  blinded  by  passion  that  he  does  not  really  knoAV 
Avhat  he  is  doing.  To  this  extent  also  Aristotle 
recognizes  a  certain  truth  in  the  Socratic  doctrine 
{Eth.  Nic.  vii.  3.  14). 

But  the  truth  implied  in  the  doctrine  is  not  the 
whole  truth.  The  doctrine  overlooks  at  least  two 
other  truths  :  (1)  that  knoM'ledge  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  will  to  do  Avliat  is  known  ;  (2)  that 
ignorance  is  not  always  or  wholly  involuntary. 

(1)  Socrates  assumed  that,  as  virtue  is  know- 
ledge, and  vice  ignorance,  a  man  needs  only  to 
have  his  ignorance  removed — to  learn  what  virtue 
requires  —  in  order  to  become  virtuous.  That 
would  imply  that  the  dobig  follows  with  certainty 
the  loiowing  of  what  is  right.  Now  it  may  be 
admitted  that  a  scientific  psychology  does  not 
allow  ns  to  regard  knowledge  and  feeling  and  will 
as  absolutely  dissociated  in  actual  life.  Not  only 
is  there  an  element  of  will  in  all  knoAvIedge,  but 
without  knowledge  will  becomes  merely  the  blind 
impulse  of  emotion.  The  power  of  will  is  thus 
so  intimately  dependent  on  knowledge  that  to 
common  thought  they  appear  at  times  identical. 
We  say,  in   Bacon's  phrase,  that  '  knowledge  is 

f)Ower ' ;  in  many  a  popular  phrase  in  different 
anguages  the  knowledge  how  to  do  a  tiling  is 
spoken  of  as  equivalent  to  being  able  to  do  it ;  and 
etymology  seems  to  identify  in  origin  Icen  and  can, 
kcnnen  and  konnen.  Yet,  while  every  allowance 
may  be  made  for  these  significant  facts,  a  scientific 
psychology  also  obliges  us  to  admit  that  at  times 
one  of  the  aspects  of  mental  life — knowledge  or 
feeling  or  will — may  so  predominate  as  to  make 
the  others  practically  negligible  quantities.  There 
is  often  a  cool  inert  contemplation  of  bare  fact 
without  any  response  from  the  emotions  or  the 
will.  There  are  even  morbid  conditions  of  mind, 
in  which  the  patient  has  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of 
what  it  would  be  Avise  for  him  to  do  or  not  to  do, 
while  his  will  is  so  enfeebled  that  he  has  no  poAver 
of  constraint  in  the  one  case  or  restraint  in  the 
other.  The  pathology  of  mind  furnishes  strange 
illustrations  of  this  practical  dissociation  of  intelli- 
gence and  Avill.  (T.  Ribot,  in  his  Les^ Maladies 
de  la  volont6,  Paris,  1883,  gives  a  detailed  ex- 
position of  the  subject ;  H.  Slaudsley  also  treats 
it  in  Body  and  Will,  London,  1883,  pt.  iii.,  '  Will 
in  its  Pathological  Relations.') 

These  morbid  phenomena  exhibit  in  an  ex- 
aggerated form  that  disintegration  of  mental  unity 
AA'liich  in  less  injurious  forms  is  a  common  char- 
acteristic of  imperfect  mental  action  in  general. 
For  the  healthiest  mental  life  is  that  in  Avhicli 
intellect  and  emotion  and  Avill  harmoniously  co- 
operate. Moral  and  religious  teachers  tlierefore 
have  found  it  necessary  to  distinguish  that  mental 


state  Avhicli  represents  merely  an  intellectual  ac- 
tivity from  that  knoAvledge  or  faith  Avhicli  carries 
the  Avhole  mental  nature  Avitli  it,  involving  the 
assent  of  the  affections  and  the  Aviil  as  Avell  as  of 
the  intellect.  But  all  this  implies  that  virtue 
cannot  be  identified  Avith  knoAvledge,  nor  vice  with 
ignorance,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  these  terms. 

(2)  But  there  is  another  invalid  assumption  in 
the  doctrine  of  Socrates.  It  is  not  true  that  a  man 
may  not  be  AA'illingly  ignorant.  KnoAvledge  is  not 
a  state  of  passive  reception  ;  it  ahvays  implies 
active  effort,  even  if  it  be  only  the  etlbrt  of  atten- 
tion. Consequently,  as  a  man  cannot  do  his  duty 
if  he  does  not  knoAV  Avhat  his  duty  is,  he  is  bound 
to  put  forth  the  voluntary  etlort  required  to  obtain 
a  knoAvledge  of  his  duty.  If  he  does  not  make  the 
necessary  efibrt,  then  he  is  to  be  blamed  not  merely 
for  having  done  \ATong,  but  for  the  ignorance  that 
led  to  his  Avrong-doing.  Such  ignorance  may 
relate  either  to  particular  facts  or  to  general  prin- 
ciples. 

(a)  To  discern  AA'hat  is  right  in  particular  cases, 
the  facts  must  be  knoAvn.  But  the  agent  may  fail 
to  learn  the  facts  because  he  makes  no  eiibrt  to 
knoAV  them,  possibly  even  because  he  makes  some 
effort  not  to  knoAV  them.  In  such  cases  his  is  pro- 
perly said  to  be  v:ilfid  ignorance  ;  and,  if  it  is 
pleaded  as  an  excuse,  the  plea  must  be  met  with 
the  reply  that  he  ought  to  have  knoAvn  better. 

(b)  Often  moral  ignorance  extends  to  general 
principles.  In  the  moral  life  of  men  there  is  no 
fact  more  familiar  than  the  experience  that  con- 
science is  kept  clear  by  a  consistent  coui'se  of 
Airtuous  conduct,  Avhile  it  is  darkeneil  by  persistent 
indulgence  in  vice.  Men  may  come  to  prefer  moral 
darkness  to  moral  enlightenment  because  their 
deeds  are  eAdl  (cf.  Jn  3'").  As  this  darkening  of 
moral  intelligence  is  a  natui'al  penalty  resulting 
from  habitual  disregard  of  its  teaching,  the  condi- 
tion has  been  described  in  old  religious  language  as 
judicial  blindness.  Such  moral  ignorance,  so  far 
from  being  an  excuse  for  sin,  may  be  its  most 
heinous  aggravation.  In  an  extreme  form  it  may 
become  that  fixed  habit  of  resisting  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  DiAine  Spirit — that  '  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost '  (Mt  12*"- 1|)— Avhich  by  its  very  nature 
cannot  be  forgiven. 

But  ignorance  is  often  involuntary.  Not  only 
individuals,  but  Avhole  races  and  classes  of  men  are 
placed  at  times  in  such  circumstances  that  it  is 
jn-actically  impossible  for  them  even  to  conceive 
any  lofty  ideal  of  morality.  In  particular  cases, 
also,  the  most  cultured  moral  intelligence  may  be 
unavoidably  ignorant  of  facts  necessary  to  a  coiTcct 
judgment ;  and  consequently  it  is  not  an  infrequent 
reflexion  of  good  men  that  they  Avould  have  acted 
differently  if  at  the  time  of  action  they  had  knoAvn 
better.  Under  such  conditions  ignorance  is,  in  the 
teclinical  language  of  the  old  moralists,  spoken  of 
as  invincible  ;  and  it  fonns  a  valid  apology  for 
faulty  conduct.  The  'ame  principle  of  justice 
demands  further  that  ail  moral  judgments  on  the 
conduct  of  men  must  be  modified  by  a  regard  for 
the  opportunities  of  enlightenment  Avliich  they 
have  enjoyed.  This  principle  is  made  peculiarly 
explicit  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  (see  esp.  Lk 
12^7.48^  Mt  112^'-2^).     Cf.  Invincible  Ignorance. 

The  problem  of  the  moral  imijort  of  ignorance  is 
thus  seen  to  be  by  no  means  simple.  The  external 
circumstances  and  the  internal  motives  of  moral 
ac^tion  are  so  complicated  that  human  judgment 
practically  breaks  doAvn  in  attemi)ting  to  cletermine 
hoAV  far  in  individual  cases  ignorance  is  a  just  plea. 
It  remains,  of  course,  one  of  the  sustaining  assur- 
ances of  religious  faith  that  in  the  final  account  all 
the  complications  of  CA-ery  man's  life  Avill  be  truly 
and  justly  appreciated  by  an  Omniscient  Intelli- 
gence,    l^ut  the  perplexity  arising  from  these  com- 
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])lication.s  liiis  iiatur<il]y  oi)enecl  a  Avide  licl'l  for 
casuisticjil  in<,'emiity.  Unfortunately  the  science 
of  (vusuistry,  wliicli  nii<^lit  he  made  a  valua))le  dis- 
ciplijie  for  the  enlightenment  of  moral  intelli{,'ence, 
lias  commonly  shown  a  tendency  not  to  err  on  the 
side  of  moral  safety,  but  rather  to  tiy  to  lind  how 
near  action  maj'  f,'0  to  the  hrink  of  the  iirecipicc  of 
sin  without  actually  siipjiing  over  into  the  abyss. 
]}ut,  fortunately,  jurisi>rii(lence  takes  a  hoaltliier 
attitude  ;  and  in  the  problems  connected  with  the 
moral  import  of  i;,niorance  probably  tlie  jurists  will 
be  found  more  helpful  even  to  the  moralist  than 
any  of  the  casuists.     It  is  true  that  the  juriflical 

Koint  of  view  diliers  from  the  moral.  Still  it  is 
ased  upon  it ;  and,  as  junsprudence  demands 
•specilic  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  an 
action  is  done,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  impart  some  of 
its  own  deflniteness  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
action  as  well.  In  rejjard  to  our  present  problem, 
jurisprudence  is  in  general  governed  by  the  maxim 
that  'ignorantia  fact!  excusat,  ignorantia  juris, 
c[Uod  quisque  scire  tenetur,  neminem  excusat.'  It- 
is  specially  in  medical  jurisprudence  that  the  prob- 
lems of  moral  ignorance  take  their  most  interesting 
and  important  shape.  For  the  largest  section  of 
this  science  is  that  which  deals  with  insanity  in 
its  relation  to  responsibility,  and  the  old  legal 
definitions  of  insanity  generally  made  moral  ignor- 
ance its  test.  It  was  a  common  judicial  decision 
that,  unless  a  person  was  at  the  time  ignorant  of 
the  moral  quality  of  the  action  for  which  he  was 
called  to  account,  he  should  be  held  legally  respon- 
sible (Maudsley,  licspunsihility  in  Mental  Disease, 
pp.  88-98).  Obviously  this  involves  the  assump- 
tion, which  has  been  shown  to  be  involved  also  in 
the  Socratic  doctrine  of  virtue,  that  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  right  implies  will-power  to  do  it,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  what  is  wrong  imi)lies  will- 
power to  refrain  from  doing  it.  But  this  assumption 
has  been  shown  to  be  upset  by  psychology,  especi- 
ally in  its  analysis  of  morbici  phenomena.  It  is 
now,  therefore,  acknowledged  that  mere  ignorance 
of  wrong-douig  is  not  a  sufficient  criterion  of 
insanity.  Nervous  or  cerebral  disease  may  gener- 
ate an  impulse  which  the  patient  knows  to  be 
wrong,  but  which  is  so  irresistible  that  he  cannot 
in  justice  be  held  responsible  for  yielding  to  its 
power. 

There  is  another  class  of  actions  arising  from 
ignorance,  on  which  the  moralist  may  receive  some 
guidance  from  tlie  more  specific  delinitions  of  the 
jurist.  These  are  the  actions  coming  under  the 
general  category  of  mala  jvaxis—thQ  malpractice 
of  men  in  their  professions  or  trades.  In  all  the 
voccupations  of  life,  injirry  may  be  inflicted  by  the 
ignorance  of  practitioners  or  by  that  negligence 
which,  as  etymology  indicates,  is  a  peculiar  form  of 
ignorance,  a  temporary  lapse  of  intelligence.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  while  allowance  must  be  made 
for  a  certain  amount  of  igaiorance  or  negligence  as 
'  invincible,'  yet  justice  also  demands  that  every 
man  shall  show  reasonable  diligence  in  mastering 
and  applying  the  knowledge  wliich  he  professes  in 
his  occu})ation.  But  the  complications  of  modern 
professional  and  industrial  life  run  this  general 
priiiciple  of  justice  into  an  infinitude  of  details,  for 
which  the  legislation  of  all  countries  has  been 
obliged  to  make  elaborately  minute  provisions. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  peculiar  modem  phase  of 
semi-professional  life  raises  a  curious  question  of 
moral  iijnorance.  There  seems  to  be  good  gi-ouml 
for  believing  that  in  their  abnormal  condition 
'mediums'  indulge  at  times  in  trickerj-  or  deceit, 
although  in  their  normal  consciousness  they  are  not 
aware  of  what  they  have  done.  It  is  therefore  a 
valid  (jucstion,  liow  far  such  persons  are  justified 
in  allowing  themselves  to  lapse  into  a  condition  in 
which  they  lose  intelligent  self-control,  and  become 


capable  of  doing  unwittingly  actions  which  in  their 
normal  state  they  know  to  i>e  wrong. 

LiTKRATL'RK. — On  the  doctrine  of  Socrates,  the  original  sourcea 
of  information  in  the  worliS  of  Xenophon  and  Plato  have  Ijeen 
g-iven  above.  Reference  has  also  been  made  to  Aristotle's 
irilique,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  whole  of  the  first  three 
chajjters  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  }<icomachean  hMicg  are  of 
interest  in  this  connexion.  The  casuistry  of  moral  ignorance  iu 
discussed  at  length  in  J.  P.  Gury,  C'owj/ciiiliHin  ThculiKjia: 
Moralis,  Paris,  lb50,  wliich  is  illustrated  by  its  companion  voliime 
of  CanuH  Coimcientiai,  do.  1863.  In  this  work  Tractatus  i.,  de 
^c<i7;i/»//ujrtani>,  haa a  section  (cai).ii.  art.  iii.}l)(/«;/(;/uwnn<ta, 
and  Tractatus  ii.,  dc  Comscienda,  also  l«ars  on  the  subject. 
These  i)a.s-;ages  should,  of  course,  be  read  in  the  light  of  the 
illustrative  catcs  of  conscience.  (Jn  the  relation  of  ignorance  to 
legal  responsibility  the  maxim  quoted  above  finds  a  diwussion 
of  some  interest  to  the  moralist  in  A  Sdeclinn  of  Ln/al  Mnxiinv, 
Clas.'<ijie>l  and  Illuntratcd,  by  H.  Broom  (pji.  20r.--.:j7,  7tli  ed., 
London,  lOOd).  On  the  connexion  of  insanity  w  ith  res])onsibility| 
moral  as  well  as  legal,  valuable  aid  will  l)e  found  in  anv  of  the 
great  works  on  medical  jurisprudence.  H.  Maudsley's  Jie- 
uprinsibility  in  Menial  iM'scase,  London,  1S74,  has  been  already 
referred  to,  and  with  it  may  l)e  mentionc-*!  his  J'at/iolo'/i/  of 
Mind",  do.  1895,  which  devotes  nine  out  of  its  eleven  cliai>ter8 
to  insanity.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Maudsley's  psychologi'^il  and  ethical  views  are  deeply  moulded 
by  an  extreme  delenuinism.  In  The  Juridical  Keviiio  for 
Jlarch,  June,  and  September,  1904,  the  present  aspect  of  the 
problem  of  insanity  is  discussed  from  both  the  medical  and  the 
legal  points  of  vi.w  in  a  series  of  articles,  by  J.  B.  Tuke  and 
C.  R.  A.  Howden,  conjointly,  on  'The  Kelation  of  the  In- 
sanities to  Criminal  Kcsponsibility  and  Civil  Capacity.'  On 
the  moral  aspect  of  malpractice  there  is  a  discussion  in  W. 
Whewell's  Elements  of  Morality^,  Cambridge,  1SC4,  art.  114. 
Responsibility  for  negligence  is  the  subject  of  a  vast  juridical 
literature,  but  it  i'f  mostly  an  exposition  of  special  provisions  in 
local  legislation.  In  T.  Seven's  elaborate  work,  Nejjliqence  in 
Law'^  (1st  ed.  PrinctpleK  of  Serjligence),  London,  ISO,"),  bk.  i. 
may  be  referred  to  as  dealing  with  the  '  constitutive  principles 
of  the  law.  F.  Pollock's  The  Law  of  Torts'' ,  I>ondon,  1904, 
de\otes  two  chapters  to  negligence.  Browningr's  Sludi/e  the 
Medium  is  an  altcmpt  at  psychological  and  ethical  analysis  of 
a  peculiarly  subtle  condition  of  mind,  but  it  cannot  be  accepted 
as  based  on  a  fair  study  of  facts.  Of  real  psychological  and 
ethical  value,  however,  is  the  discussion  of  the  same  mental 
condition  in  F.  Podmore's  Modern  Spiritualiini,  London,  1902, 
«•  315-328.  J.  CLAKK  MuRKAY. 

ILLEGITIMACY.— The  subject  of  illegiti- 
macy, in  general,  presents  a  number  of  complex 
problems  which  demand  the  close  attention  of  the 
sociologist.  No  single  explanation  can  account  for 
isolated  cases,  still  less  can  it  be  used  as  a  rea.son 
for  the  wide  variations  in  the  rates  of  illegitimacy 
in  civilized  communities.  Dilferences  of  religion, 
of  mental  range,  of  social  conditions  and  aptitudes, 
of  race,  and  of  the  marriage  laws  of  the  dillerent 
countries,  must  all  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  importance  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
Great  Britain,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  48,517 
illegitimate  births  were  registered  in  the  British 
Isles  during  the  year  1910.  As  the  most  recent 
statistics  available  are  those  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  a  detailed  examination  of  the  prevalence 
of  illegitimacy  in  the  several  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  throw  light  on  some  of  the  problems 
before  mentioned.  Taking  the  countries  in  the 
Older  of  an  ascending  scale  of  frequency  of  illegiti- 
macy, and  estimating  the  percentage  of  illegitimate 
births  to  the  total  number  of  births,  unless  where 
otherwise  stated,  the  percentage  for  Ireland  is  2'8, 
for  England  4'3,  for  Wales  5-4,  and  for  Scotland 
7 '29. 

The  percentage  of  illegitimacy  in  Ireland  varies 
in  the  four  provinces  from  O'T  in  Connaught  to  3'7 
in  Ulster.  The  latter  province  is  the  only  one 
v.hich  has  been  above  the  mean  for  Ireland  (2-8) 
during  the  quinquennium  period  I9U6  to  1910.  Of 
the  counties  of  Ulster,  the  two  with  the  highest 
percentages  are  Antrim  (.5"o)  and  Down  (4'6),  the 
two  with  the  lowest  percentages  are  Donegal  (2'0) 
and  Cavan  (I'l).  In  Antrim,  the  district  of  Bally- 
money  had  7'7  per  cent  of  illegitimacy,  and  that 
of  Ballymena  7 '3  per  cent ;  in  Down  the  district  of 
Newtownards  had  5";>  per  cent  of  illegitimacy,  and 
Banbridge  5'2  percent.  The  percentages  of  illegiti- 
macy in  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Belfast  were  2 '5 
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and  3-3  respectively.  An  analysis  of  those  varying 
ratios  in  the  different  parts  and  districts  of  Ireland 
points  to  the  prevalence  of  illegitimacy  in  large 
market  towns  subserving  agricultural  districts, 
and  the  populous  rural  and  maritime  districts  of 
North  East  Ulster — a  condition  of  affairs  quite 
difierent  from  that  obtaining  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  Avhere  illegitimacy  is  most  common 
in  thinly  populated  rui'al  districts.  At  first  sight 
racial  differences  may  appear  to  account  for  the 
distinction  referred  to.  In  the  eastern  half  of 
Ulster  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Scottish 
descent,  while  in  Connaught  the  race  is  almost 
wholly  Celtic.  Illegitimacy  is,  however,  as  common, 
if  not  more  so,  among  the  Celtic  population  of 
Scotland  as  among  the  Teutonic,  and  commoner  in 
Celtic  Wales  than  in  Teutonic  England.  Probably 
the  explanation,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Avhich  has  a  wholesome  effect  in  preventing 
illegitimacy. 

Of  the  ten  districts  into  which  England  is  divided, 
those  which  are  under  the  mean  rate  of  illegiti- 
macy (4 "3  per  cent)  are  the  South  Midland  (3 "7  per 
cent)  and  West  Midland  (3  "9  per  cent),  and  those 
which  are  over  it  are  the  North  Midland  (4 "9  per 
cent),  North  Western  (4 '5  per  cent),  Yorkshire  (4 '5 
per  cent),  and  Northern  (5 "5  per  cent).  Eight 
counties  form  the  South  Midland  district,  and  in 
four  of  these  (Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  Northamptonshire)  illegitimacy  is 
on  a  relatively  low  scale ;  in  the  remaining  four 
the  percentages  are  :  Bedfordshire  4*4,  Cambridge 
5'1,  Huntingdon  5'6,  and  Oxford  5*7.  In  the 
Thame  district  of  Oxfordshire,  which  comprises 
Lewknor  and  Thame,  the  high  percentage  of  8  "2  is 
attained.  This  rate  is  higher  than  that  obtaining 
in  the  highest  of  all  the  districts,  the  Northern, 
and  exceeds  by  2-9  per  cent  that  of  the  County  of 
Westmorland,  which  is  the  county  Avith  the  largest 
amount  of  illegitimacy  in  the  Northern  district. 
In  London  there  is  4-0  per  cent  of  illegitimacy.  It 
will  be  noted  that  illegitimacy  is  more  prevalent 
in  the  rural  and  agricultural  districts  of  England, 
and  especially  where  those  districts  are  not  thicklj'^ 
populated.  The  relatively  low  rates  in  London 
and  large  towns  are  undoubtedly  helped  by  the 
steady  influx  of  well-doing  and  enterprising  young 
people  from  country  districts ;  the  same  cause 
adversely  affects  the  country  districts.  In  this 
connexion,  however,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
illegitimacy  and  immorality  are  not  synonymous 
terms.  In  large  cities,  sexual  immorality  is 
prevalent,  and  opportunities  for  its  practice  are 
more  abundant  and  less  exposed  to  the  force  of 
public  opinion  than  in  the  country.  In  large  cities, 
moreover,  illegal  means  to  prevent  the  fuUilment 
of  pregnancy  are  not  uncommonly  used,  and  can 
be  resorted  to  Avith  less  risk  of  detection,  injury, 
and  punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  system 
of  cohabitation,  especially  in  the  poorer  districts 
of  large  cities,  is  a  source  of  illegitimacy;  and 
such  a  mode  of  life  is  not  necessarily  associated 
with  continuous  imn.orality. 

Wales  affords,  in  contrast  to  Ireland,  the  example 
of  a  Celtic  race  with  the  presence  of  a  large  amount 
of  illegitimacy  in  its  midst.  The  average  percent- 
age for  the  wliole  of  Wales  is  5'4,  or  1-3  per  cent 
higher  than  that  of  England  and  2-6  per  cent  above 
that  of  Ireland.  In  the  country  districts  of  Wales, 
the  highest  levels  are  reached  "in  Anglesey  (8'7  per 
cent),  Radnor  (7 "5  percent)  and  Montgomery  (7 "5 
per  cent).  The  most  thickly  peopled  county, 
Glamort^an,  has  the  low  percentage  of  2*8.  When 
subdivisions  of  counties  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, Bala,  an  inland  rural  district  of  Merioneth, 
gives  the  high  rate  of  13-1  ;  and  Anglesey,  a 
maritime-rural  district,  has  11  per  cent  of  illegiti- 


macy. The  same  remarks  which  were  made  on 
England  with  respect  to  the  prevalence  of  a  high 
rate  of  illegitimacy  in  a  rural  and  thinly  scattered 
populace  apply  to  Wales,  and,  as  the  sequel  will 
show,  to  Scotland,  with  this  proviso  regarding  the 
last  two  countries,  that  the  proximity  of  a  mari- 
time population  to  such  rural  districts  tends  to  an 
increase  of  illegitimacy.  In  Wales,  as  in  Scotland, 
peculiar  social  customs,  concurred  in  by  tradition, 
are  not  uncommon  in  country  districts  during 
courtship,  and  these  exercise  an  influence  on  the 
amount  of  illegitimacy. 

Of  the  four  countries,  Scotland  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  illegitimacy,  namely  7*29.  The 
percentage  varies  from  14 '51  in  Banffshire  to  4 "49 
in  Dumbarton.  All  the  Scottish  counties,  towns, 
and  cities  have  an  average  illegitimacy  rate  above 
the  English  mean  of  4 '3  per  cent.  In  the  principal 
towns,  there  is  a  variation  fi'om  a  maximum  of  9 '79 
in  Edinburgh  to  a  minimum  of  3 "96 — the  percentage 
found  in  Govan  and  Coatbridge.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  in  passing  that  Govan  and  Coatbridge  are  two 
large  industrial  centres,  whose  population  consists  of 
the  working  classes.  The  average  percentage  for  the 
principal  towns  in  Scotland  is  7  "35.  Large  towns 
have  5*74  per  cent  of  illegitimacy ;  small  towns 
6'63  per  cent;  mainland  rural  districts  7*24  per 
cent ;  and  insular  rural  6'14.  The  Eastern  districts, 
with  a  more  fertile  soil  and  better  adapted  for 
agricultural  purposes  than  the  Western,  show  a 
greater  prevalence  of  illegitimacy  than  the  Western. 
The  Northern  and  Southern  districts  have  the  high 
rates  of  8  '7  and  1 1  '85  per  cent  respectively.  When 
a  comparison  of  county  districts  is  made,  three 
have  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  illegitimacy 
—Banff  14-51,  Elgin  14-27,  and  Wigtown  13-41. 
These  three  counties  are  mainly  agricultural,  with 
a  large  admixture  of  seafaring  population.  More 
than  one-fourth  (5951)  of  the  male  population  of 
Banffshire  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  more  than  one-iifth  (4183)  are  tishermen  or 
seafaring  men.  Almost  similar  conditions  to  those 
prevailing  in  Banff"  with  respect  to  the  occupation 
of  the  population  are  to  be  found  in  Elgin  and 
Wigtown.  On  the  other  hand,  in  counties  with 
the  lowest  number  of  illegitimate  children,  such 
as  Dumbarton  (4-49  per  cent),  the  populace  is  to  a 
large  extent  occupied  in  shipbuilding,  foundries, 
engineering,  and  calico-printing  works.  The  housing 
of  farm  servants  of  both  sexes  in  bothies — a  custom 
peculiar  to  Scotland — is  regarded  as  a  fruitful 
source  of  illegitimacy,  especially  in  those  districts 
where  the  rate  is  high. 

The  decline  in  the  birth  rate  of  the  majority  of 
civilized  countries  throughout  the  world  has  been 
very  marked.  If  the  quinquennium  1901-1905  is 
compared  with  tha.t  twenty  years  earlier,  the  fall 
in  the  birth  rates  in  Switzerland,  in  Ireland,  and 
in  Spain  has  been  about  3  per  cent ;  it  reached  14 
per  cent  in  France  and  Italy  ;  16  per  cent  in  Servia, 
England,  Wales,  and  Hungary  ;  25  per  cent  in  the 
Australian  Commonwealth ;  and  27  per  cent  in 
New  Zealand.  Except  in  the  cases  of  the  German 
Empire,  Sweden,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth,  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  illegitimate  births  is  greater  than  the  correspond- 
ing fall  in  the  geneial  birth  rate.  This  marked 
decrease  in  the  majority  of  European  and  other 
civilized  countries  has  been  almost  continuous 
during  20  years.  With  the  exception  of  Sweden 
and  France,  where  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
7-5  and  8-5  per  cent  respectively,  it  has  varied 
within  wide  limits.  Thus  it  has  been  31  per  cent 
in  Spain,  39-7  per  cent  in  England,  37-4  per  cent  in 
Scotland,  and  13-6  per  cent  in  Ireland.  The 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births  per  1000  unmarried 
and  widowed  women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45 
years  of  age  and  for  the  years  1900-1902  reached 
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its  highest  points  in  Austria  and  tlie  Gciiuan 
Empire  ;  the  numbers  in  those  tn'o  countries  \\eru 
40'1  and  27 "4  respectively.  Calculated  on  the  saiue 
basis,  the  smallest  number  of  illegitimate  births 
took  phue  in  the  Netherlands  and  Ireland,  where 
the  numbers  were  6b  and  3*8  respectively. 

order  of  rates  in  1900-  ^„^  widowed  women  aged 

^^•'-  15  to  45  years. 

Austria 40*1 

Uemian  Empire 27"4 

Sweden 24  3 

Denmark 24 '2 

Prussia 23-7 

lUly 19-4 

France 191 

Belgium 178 

Norway 17'2 

Spain 15"5 

Scotland 13-4 

Austr;ilian  Commonwealtli 132 

Switzerland O'S 

New  Zealand 8 '9 

England  and  AVales 8  "5 

The  Netherlands 6-8 

Ireland 3-8 

The  causes  underlying-  the  almost  universal 
decline  in  the  amount  of  illegitimacy  are  difficult 
to  determine.  Beneficent  legLslation,  social  activi- 
ties, a  more  elevated  moral  tone,  and  extended 
practice  of  the  Christian  religion  are  undoubtedly 
at  their  root.  In  the  discussion  of  illegitimacy 
throughout  the  British  Isles,  reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  influence  of  race,  religion,  and 
some  social  surroundings  and  conditions.  It  now 
remains  to  refer  to  these  more  fully  and  add  other 
factors  Avhich  exert  a  modifying  power. 

There  are  difierences  in  laws  relating  to  illegiti- 
macy which  have  a  restraining  influence  or  the 
reverse  on  its  prevalence.  By  tlie  law  of  Scotland 
and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  most  of  the 
Continental  countries,  an  illegitimate  child  is  fully 
legitimated  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the 
parents.  Such  laws  were  intended  to  beneflt  the 
child  by  ^eIno^'ing  its  dishonour  and  disgrace ;  but 
a  subsequent  marriage  does  not  always  take  place, 
and  a  woman  is  often  led  into  immoral  courses  by 
the  promise  of  marriage,  which  the  man  either 
refuses  or  never  intended  to  fulfil.  In  Scot- 
land at  any  rate,  this  state  of  the  law,  combined 
with  a  common  custom  among  the  lower  classes  in 
country  districts  and  fishing  villages,  wherebj' 
marriage  does  not  take  place  until  the  woman  is 
■with,  child,  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  high 
position  it  takes  witii  respect  to  illegitimacy.  This 
conclusion  is  justified  when  the  eti'ect  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  law  in  other  portions  of  the  British 
Isles  is  considered.  By  English  common  law,  an 
illegitimate  child  cannot  be  legitimated,  though 
the  civil  and  canon  laws  legitimate  children  whose 
parents  subsequently  marry. 

A  factor  that  cannot  be  disregarded  in  the  pro- 
duction of  illegitimacy  is  the  state  of  the  law  to- 
wards the  fathers  and  mothers  of  such  children. 
In  Scotland,  the  mother  has  legal  custody  of  the 
child  until  the  age  of  10  years,  and  the  father  is 
legally  bound  to  contribute  from  2s.  6d.  to  Ss.  weekly 
towards  the  aliment  of  the  child  ;  in  England,  the 
putative  father  may  be  summoned  and  compelled 
to  make  a  proper  allowance  not  exceeding  5s.  per 
week.  Here  also  the  maintenance  of  the  child 
devolves  on  the  mother,  who  is  bound  to  maintain 
the  child  as  part  of  her  family  so  long  as  she 
remains  unmarried,  or  until  the  child  is  16  years  of 
age  or  gains  a  settlement  in  its  own  right,  or,  being 
a  female,  is  married.  Thus  a  man  is  penalized  for 
having  an  illegitimate  child  to  the  extent  of,  at 
most,  a  meagre  pittance  of  5s.  per  week,  and  is 
often  allowed  to  go  scot  free,  either  from  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  to  sue  for  aliment,  lest  such 
action  might  spoil  the  prospects  of  a  future  marri- 


age, or  by  the  facilities  afforded  of  escaping  his 
obligations  by  ••migration  to  another  country. 
Even  when  all  tiie  legal  obligations  are  undertaken 
by  the  parents,  an  illegitimate  child  is  expected  to 
earn  its  own  living  and  take  care  of  itself  at  the 
early  age  of  16.  Social  legislation  tending  to 
guard  child  life  from  immorality,  and  providing 
for  the  bettvir  care  and  training  of  .such  children, 
ought  to  embrace  more  suitable  jjrovLsion  for  the 
illegitimate  child  as  well  as  sounder  measures  for 
combating  illegitimacy.  Already  the  Children's 
Act  in  this  country  has  had  a  beneficent  etiect  in 
these  directions,  and  it  is  much  needed  when  the 
mortality  of  illegitimate  children  is  compared  with 
that  of  legitimate.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
illegitimate  starts  life  less  fitted  physically  for  the 
battle  than  the  legitimate.  The  deatha  from  all 
varieties  of  disease  are  greater  among  illegitimate 
children  under  one  year  than  among  legitimate 
children  of  the  same  age.  With  reference  to  stat- 
istics applicable  to  England  and  Wales  for  1910, 
the  proportion  of  deaths  among  illegitimate  infants 
to  1000  illegitimate  births,  and  among  legitimate 
infants  to  1000  legitimate  births  is  seen  in  the 
following  table  to  be  greater  for  the  illegitimate 
in  all  varieties  of  disease,  and  with  respect  to 
diarrhceal  and  tubercular  diseases  more  than  double 
the  deaths  from  similar  causes  among  legitimate 
infants. 

Mortality  of  Illegitimate  as  compared  with  legitimate  for 
England  and  Wales  under  one  year  of  age,  1910. 

Cause  of  death.  „,    .,.      ^oth  wxes 

vyouoc  wi  u<;oi.u.  Illegitimate.        Legitmiate. 

1.  Common  infectious  diseases        .  892  7'16 

2.  DiarrhTBal  diseases       .        .        .  26-34  12-05 

3.  Wasting  diseases ....  75-29  39-02 

4.  Tubercular  diseases     .        .        .  7-86  374 

5.  Miscellaneous  diseases        .        .  7fi-43  39*67 

As  in  Great  Britain,  so  it  is  el-sevvhere.  In 
several  European  countries,  new  legislative  meas- 
ures have  been  adopted  or  are  in  the  course  of 
being  promulgated  which  will  have  a  material 
eflect  on  the  existing  amount  of  illegitimacy.  In 
Germany,  where  the  illegitimacy  rate  ranks  next 
to  the  highest  amount,  that  shown  by  Austria 
(see  Table  i.),  the  laws  which  allow  the  father  of 
an  illegitimate  child  to  be  freed  from  his  responsi- 
bilities by  a  small  monetary  payment  have  been 
widened  in  their  scope  so  that  such  a  father,  in 
addition  to  monetary  aliment,  is  now  required  to 
provide  training  for  his  child  such  as  will  fit  it 
to  earn  its  own  living  in  after  life.  Further,  if  the 
child  should  be  physically  or  mentally  unfit  to  earn 
its  own  livelihood  after  the  statutory  age  limit  of 
16  years,  the  father  must  then  support  it  all  his 
life.  The  governing  principles  of  recent  legislation, 
both  in  Germany  and  in  Austria,  are  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  illegitimate  child.  It  is  generally  re- 
cognized that  neither  the  mother  nor  the  father  is 
the  most  suitable  guardian  for  an  illegitimate 
child  :  such  parents  make  the  interests  of  the  child 
subservient  to  their  own,  and  in  general  they  have 
not  the  moral  strength  to  retrieve  the  honourable 
position  which  they  have  lost  by  giving  the  same 
attention  and  care  to  the  child  which  it  v/ould 
receive  had  it  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock.  On 
these  gi'ounds  an  official  guardian — the  Vormund — 
is  appointed  to  enforce  the  laws.  In  Germany  the 
mother  may  be — though  she  seldom  is — appointed 
guardian.  In  Austria,  it  is  illegal  for  the  mother 
to  be  appointed  to  this  position.  The  reasons 
given  for  forbidding  the  mother  to  be  Vormvnd 
are  those  already  mentioned,  in  addition  to  the 
fear  that  she  might  not  like  to  displea.se  the  father 
by  putting  into  force  the  laws  protecting  the  child, 
and  this  might  lead  to  the  child's  being  neglected. 
Again,  the  Vormund  must  be  some  person  other 
than  the  father  of  the  illegitimate  child,  or  the 
father's  relatives,  or  any  one  who  may  have  an 
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interest  in  saving  expense  to  the  father.  In  the 
performance  of  his  or  her  duties,  the  guardian  is 
assisted  by  voluntary  agencies— such  agencies  as 
the  A^igilance  Societies  of  JJritain.  The  guardian 
appointed  by  law  is  usually  the  president  of  one  of 
these  societies,  and  among  the  duties  which  are 
required  to  be  performed  are  the  proper  direction 
of  aliment  so  as  to  educate  and  train  the  child  to 
be  self-supporting,  and  the  legitimation  of  the 
child  by  inducing  the  father  to  marry  the  mother. 
In  Austria  about  one-half,  45"4  per  cent,  of  the  ille- 
gitimate children  have  become  legitimated  in  this 
way  through  the  influence  of  the  Vormund  and 
his  voluntary  helpers. 

In  France,  where  the  lot  of  the  illegitimate  has 
been  made  extremely  hard  by  the  existence  of 
article  340  of  the  civil  code  containing  the  well- 
known  clause,  '  La  recherche  de  la  paternity  est 
interdite,'  an  Act  to  remove  the  hardships  and 
amend  the  existing  law  has  been  announced. 
There  are  many  points  in  this  Act  which  find 
general  acceptance  throughout  France  ;  and,  should 
it  become  law,  it  will  tend  to  diminish  illegitimacy 
and  confer  beneHt  on  such  as  are  illegitimate.  By 
a  process  at  law  a  mother  may  establish  legal  re- 
sponsibility on  tlie  father  for  his  child  if  the  action 
is  brought  within  two  years  of  its  birth.  Such  an 
action  may  also  be  brought  by  the  Court  which, 
according  to  the  Law  of  July  1907,  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  the  conseil  de  famillc. 

One  source  of  illegitimacy  has  not  been  referred 
to,  but  is  wortliy  of  special  prominence — that 
which  occurs  as  t!ie  result  of  the  seduction  of  feeble- 
or  defective-minded  women.  Legislative  action 
is  at  present  under  consideration  in  Great  Britain, 
M'hich,  if_succc8sful,  Avill  prevent  or  at  least  minim- 
ize such  occurrences  in  the  future,  either  by 
])lacing  the  feeble-minded  woman  under  strict 
guardianship  or  by  visiting  with  severe  punish- 
ment those  who  tlius  take  advantage  of  her.  The 
clauses  referred  to  have  the  following  purposes : 
(1)  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  in  receipt  of 
})oor  relief  at  the  time  of  giving  birth  to  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  or  who  are  with  child,  may  be  dealt 
Avith  and  placed  under  special  care  ;  (2)  any  per- 
son having  carnal  knowledge  of  a  feeble-minded 
person  who  is  under  the  provisions  of  the  jMental 
Dehciency  Act  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  Legis- 
lation such  as  has  been  described  is  being  untler- 
taken  in  many  countries  other  than  those  referred 
to,  but  on  similar  lines  to  those  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  from  experience  that  it  will  not  only  reduce 
still  furtlier  the  general  prevalence  of  illegitimacy, 
but  also,  where  the  latter  occurs,  will  remove  or 
alleviate  the  disgrace  that  clings  to  the  illegiti- 
mate throughout  life. 

LiTBRATiiRE. — The  statistical  infornialion  and  the  tables  for 
Great  ISritain  anrl  Ireland  are  taken  from  the  Animal  Reports 
for  1010  of  the  Ilt'^istrars-CJeneral  of  the  several  countries. 
The  Report  of  the  Ruyistni r-Gencral  of  I'lnyland  and  Wales  for 
1910  contains  much  valiuiliie  information  relatinyr  to  forei;;n 
countries.  See  also  Reiiorts  by  the  I'rcsidents  of  Statistical 
Departments  or  Bureaus  of  European  countries,  Reports  of  the 
Registrars-General  of  the  British  Colonies,  and  Rc))orts  of  the 
Chief  Statistician  for  Vital  Statistics,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
U.S.A.  Cf.  C.  Smith  Rossie,  '  The  Love  Child  in  Germany  and 
Austria,'  Emi.  /.'«».,  June  11)12  ;  O.  Spann,  Die  Lagc  itnd  (Ins 
Sckicksal  der  unchi'liehim  Kinder,  Leipzig,  1909  ;  A.  Keller  and 
H.  Reicher,  hie,  Fiiriwriie  fiir  uneheiiche  Kinder,  Viernia, 
1000  ;  F.  Janisch,  Die  iijl'entliche  Schtitzfiirsorrie  fiir  die  une- 
hclichen  Kinder,  do.  1000  ;  Memoranda  on  '  A  Social  Evil  in 
Glasgow,'  by  J.  R.  Motion  and  J.  Lindsay,  Glas<,'<)w,  1911  ; 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  Bills  before  Parliament  such  as  'The 
Children  Act '(1908),  'Criuiin.al  Law  Amendment  Act'(191i!), 
and  '  Mental  Deficiency  Bill '  (1912-ia). 

Hamilton  INIarii. 
ILLUMINATION.  —  See    Ency-clop^dists, 

ENLIGUTKNaiENT. 

ILLUSION. — By  the  common  usage  of  psy- 
chology the  name  '  illusion '  is  now  reserved  for 


certain  special  anomalies  of  sense,  which  do  not 
necessaril}^  involve  any  process  of  cognition  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term. 

For  the  most  part  our  senses  provide  us  with  a 
Avell  ordered  and  steadily  integrated  system.  This 
is  most  probably  based  upon  the  various  series  of 
ditl'erences  that  are  known  as  the  attributes  of 
sensation.  States  also  occur  that  are  dependent 
upon  variations  in  these  attributes,  and  that  pre- 
sumably are  founded  upon  them  or  consist  of  them. 
These  are  known  as  '  forms'  (Gcstalten)  or  modes, 
and  usually  constitute  variable  series.  Examples 
are  found  in  the  series  of  distances  of  increasing- 
length  in  any  of  the  three  dimensions — in  the  line 
of  sight,  or  vertically  or  horizontally  perpendicular 
thereto — in  the  series  of  motions  of  increasing 
speed,  in  the  series  of  surfaces  of  increasing  area, 
in  the  series  of  positions  '  round  the  head '  of 
auditory  space,  and  so  on.  These  series  become 
correlated  with  one  another  in  the  sensory  experi- 
ence of  ourselves,  and  presumably  of  all  other 
creatures  in  proportion  to  their  complexity  and 
development.  In  these  higher  developments  at 
least  the  order  of  the  system  is  manifest.  No  one 
fails  to  respond  coherently,  by  action  or  by  thought, 
to  the  integration  of  apparent  size  with  distance 
from  the  point  of  observation.  To  uniocular  vision 
the  ap])arent  surface  of  an  object  varies  inversely 
with  the  square  of  the  distance.  In  normal  bin- 
ocular vision  this  rule  holds  good  without  modifica- 
tion only  from  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  the 
eye.  For  nearer  distances,  within  which  diil'er- 
ences  of  optical  position  (convergence,  divergence) 
are  efi'ectively  distinct,  the  apparent  surface  tends 
to  retain  one  and  the  same  size.  We  do  not 
notice  differences  in  the  apparent  size  of  equally 
tall  persons  seated  around  a  drawing-room  or  mov- 
ing about  in  it.  But  a  photograph  shows  us  how 
tlieir  in'ojections  on  our  retinae  must  differ.  And, 
if  we  seat  them  in  a  row  and  look  along  it,  we  can 
easily  see  these  differences.  For  \\e  then  destroy 
tlie  integrative  process  which  usually  guides  us 
at  near  clistances,  and  base  our  perception  solely 
upon  such  diiierences  as  are  conveyed  by  the  size 
of  the  retinal  impressions,  which  alone  guide  us 
at  great  distances.  Thus  in  various  circumstances 
various  integi'ative  processes,  based  uiion  a  mani- 
fold of  simpler  sensory  data,  guide  us,  or  rather 
our  cognition.  From  their  own  point  of  view, 
however,  our  sensory  processes  are  simply  har- 
monious and  systematic.  If  I  am  startled  by 
the  sound  of  a  motor  horn,  I  can  usually  locate 
it  in  a  position  in  the  horizontal  plane  round  my 
head  with  considerable  accuracy.  If  my  head  and 
eyes  are  impelled  to  turn  towards  this  point,  its 
source,  they  will  turn  rapidly  and  accurately.  If 
the  motor  horn  is  a  familiar  one,  I  shall  also  have 
some  '  idea'  (I  shall  experience  some  mode)  of  the 
distance  of  tlie  motor  from  me,  even  before  I  see 
it.  And,  when  I  see  it,  this  auditory  distance  will 
be  confirmed  by  the  visual  distance  at  M'hich  it 
will  appear,  and  that  again  by  its  apparent  size. 
In  a  sense  there  is,  of  course,  no  confirmatory  pro- 
cess here  at  all,  for  that  strikes  beyond  the  senses 
into  cognition,  anticipatory  belief,  and  judgment 
of  coherence.  It  is  rather  merely  the  fact  that 
all  the  more  complex  and  usual  sensory  processes 
are  adjusted  to  one  another,  integrated  and  cor- 
related in  a  systematic  way.  It  is  also  true  that, 
if  sense  is  stri]>ped  of  cognition,  it  can  never  be 
illusory,  in  so  far  as  illusory  is  taken  to  include 
a  reference  to  the  realities  of  the  external  world. 
l*'or,  stripped  of  cognition  and  the  memory  which 
it  involves,  sense  can  refer  only  to  sense,  both 
being  actually  present  and  given,  linked  to  one 
another  by  integrative  processes.  A  reference  to 
a  permanent  object  means  at  least  a  reference  to 
the  contents  anil  implications  of  experiences  that 
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are  not  actually  present.  Nevertlieless,  every 
coffnition  of  tlie  outer  world  implies  ami  involves 
such  an  intej^ration  of  sense  as  \\iil  malcc  it 
possible.  And  sense  must  be  systematic  for 
systematic  Unowledj^e  to  be  possible  by  means 
of  it. 

In  the  major  ])art  of  the  complex  inte^'rations 
of  sense,  then,  the  combiniu}^  factors  and  their 
references  and  attachments  to  one  anotiier  are 
patent  and  manifest.  An  illusion,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  'tleparture'  from  these  generally  jjre- 
vailing  schemes  of  sense  by  reason  of  the  operation 
of  '  hidden '  factors — factors  which  do  not  them- 
selves fall  within  any  of  the  main  integrative 
schemes  of  sense.  As  their  eli'ects,  however,  ap- 
pear in  sense  and  within  a  common  integration, 
they  get  wrongly  attributed  to  the  operation  of 
that  process  which  in  the  course  of  ordinary  in- 
tegration would  bring  them  about.  Thus  arises 
a  primitive  kind  of  error,  which  has  much  interest 
for  epistemology,  just  because  it  is  so  primitive. 
It  provides  a  case  of  natural  or  unavoidable  error, 
which  is,  none  the  less,  erroneous  and  misleading. 
This  peculiarity  gives  special  importance  to  the 
study  of  illusions,  and  raises  them  far  above  the 
triviality  which  any  practical  considerations  would 
attach  to  their  study. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  retinal  irradiation  whereby 
a  bright  surface  looks  larger  than  a  dark  surface 
of  the  same  real  size,  the  untutored  mind  will  act 
and  think  as  if  the  bright  surface  were  really 
larger.  Such  a  mind  is  guided  by  the  habitual 
integration  of  distance  from  the  eye  and  ajjparent 
size  of  surface,  according  to  which  two  surfaces  of 
the  same  api)arent  size  and  at  the  same  apparent 
distance  should  be  of  the  same  real  size,  i.e.  should 
give  the  same  results  by  the  method  of  visual 
superposition  through  the  medium  of,  say,  a  foot- 
rule.  The  hidden  cause  of  this  illusion  is  sought 
on  the  retina,  where  its  presence  is  hardly  verili- 
able,  because  there  is  no  p.sj'chical  ditlerence  be- 
tween the  two  cases  which  might  account  for  the 
eii'ect.  Similarly  the  red  letters  of  a  coloured 
lamp  sign  appear  farther  away  than  the  green  or 
blue  Olios,  l)eeause  the  cause — a  mere  matter  of 
the  (liil'erence  of  refraction  of  coloured  lights,  and 
hence  of  retinal  '  disparity  ' — is  hidden  (cf.  the  red 
and  blue  patterns  on  many  rugs).  We  soon  dis- 
cover the  illusion  in  this  case  when  we  see  that 
the  frame  of  the  sign  or  the  glass  upon  which  the 
letters  stand  is  flat.  Still  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
we  discover  this  onlj'^  in  virtue  of  the  correlations 
of  sense  with  which  it  disagrees. 

In  the  illusions  of  reversible  perspective  there  is 
no  retinal  distortion.  The  cube  that  appears  solid, 
though  merely  drawn  upon  a  tiat  surface,  makes 
identical  impressions  upon  both  eyes.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  paper  upon  M'hich  the 
cube  is  drav\'n  still  api)ears  flat,  that  the  illusion 
holds  also  for  uniocular  observation,  and  that  the 
illusory  solid  changes  its  aspect  from  moment  to 
moment,  all  the  then  far  points  now  appearing  to 
be  near  and  vice  versa.  If  there  is  thus  no  change 
in  the  outer  or  in  the  retinal  impressions  to  account 
for  the  apparent  solidity  and  its  reversal,  the 
cause  of  these  will  lie  in  some  more  central  piiysio- 
logical  factor  or  in  a  purely  psychical  factor. 
Thus  fatigue  is  said  to  determine  at  which  moment 
the  reversal  shall  happen,  when  the  psychical  de- 
terminations given  by  change  of  lixation  and  by 
thinking  of  one  or  other  form  of  the  solid  have 
been  excluded.  Under  certain  circumstances,  e.g. 
momentary  exposure,  supporting  indices,  suppres- 
sion of  background,  etc.,  the  illusion  can  be  greatly 
increased.  The  cube  will  appear  to  be  'really' 
.solid.  Here,  of  course,  we  have  succeeded  in  ex- 
cluding only  the  integrations  of  sense  whicii  in 
ordinary  circumstances  make  the  illusion  obvious, 


viz.  that  we  see  the  object  looked  at — pajier  and 
drawing  of  cube  u)jon  it — as  if  it  were  at  once  flat 
ami  solid.  The  hidden  cause  of  this  illusion  prob- 
ably lies  in  the  n.ature  of  stereo-copy  as  a  purely 
psychical  process.  Possibly  a  primitive  form  of 
integrative  recall  operates  here.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  cause  of  the  illusions  of  reversible 
perspective,  whether  it  be  found  in  the  process  of 
redintegrative  memory  or  not,  should  be  hidden  ; 
for  the  fusion  that  characterizes  stereo8coi)y  almost 
entirely  obscures  any  psychl'al  integrati\e  factors 
it  may  contain.  We  are  not  usually  aware  of  the 
ilouble  images  that  all  vision  involves,  but  only  of 
their  integrative  result. 

The  other  illusions  of  sense  still  await  definite 
classification.  jNIucIi  research  has  been  done  on 
them,  but  the  discovery  of  their  causes  is  per- 
plexingiy  diflicult.  A  familiar  example  and  one 
of  the  most  pronouncetl  is  the  Miiller-Lyer  illusion, 
in  which  the  lengths  of  two  equal  horizontal  lines 
are  distorted  by  the  addition  to  their  ends  of 
two   arrow-heads,  pointing,  in  the  one  outwards 

{  < >  ),   in  the  other  inwards  (  > < ).     The 

former  line  seems  much  shorter.  The  amount  of 
the  illusion  has  been  measured  under  various  cir- 
cumstances. Anything  that  tends  to  let  the  com- 
pared horizontal  lines  become  prominent  reduces, 
or  destroys,  the  illusion.  Certain  primitive  people 
are  not  subject  to  the  illusion  ;  their  synthetic 
visual  capacity  is  probably  low.  If  an  analytic 
habit  of  vision  is  practised,  the  illusion  can  like- 
wise be  suppressed.  Hut  the  synthetic  attitude  is 
the  usual  one  in  ourselves  ;  for  the  illu.sion  appears 
even  when  the  exposure  is  momentary.  If  a  regu- 
lar series  of  Miiller-Lyer  figures  is  prepared  in 
which  the  arrow-head  lines  revolve  harmoniously 
about  the  two  end  points  of  the  horizontal  line, 
and  if  this  series  is  shown  in  the  stroboscope 
(projection  by  the  cinematograph  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  this),  the  illusion  will  show  its  pre- 
sence most  emphatically,  for  the  horizontal  line 
will  appear  to  shorten  and  lengthen,  and  the  end 
points  will  a])pear  to  move  up  and  down.  Many 
theories  of  this  and  other  similar  illusions  have 
been  given,  but  most  of  these — especially  such  as 
involve  a  reference  to  the  physiology  of  the  retina 
or  of  the  optical  muscles — have  been  shown  to  be 
untenable.  The  final  explanation,  however,  is  not 
even  yet  quite  clear.  Though  we  are  told  to  com- 
pare the  lengths  of  the  horizontal  lines,  we  seem  to 
be  compelled  by  the  hidden  cause  of  the  illusion 
to  compare  the  spaces  enclosed  by  the  two  figures 
instead,  and  to  refer  the  result  of  this  comparison 
to  the  comparison  which  we  were  instructed  and 
endeavoui-ed  to  make.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to 
learn  that  it  is  the  end  lines  whicli  are  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  illusion  ;  but  it  requires  very 
little  insight  into  psychological  science  to  discern 
that  this  most  patent  factor  is  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  illusion.  There  is  nothing  in  the  side  lines 
which  should  alter  lengths  or  spaces.  The  cause 
must  lie  hidden  in  psychical  processes,  built  upon 
the  skeleton  of  lines  given  in  the  figure,  but  not 
patent  in  it ;  for  the  illusion  just  consists  in  the 
difference  between  the  size  of  the  line  as  a  mere 
line  and  the  size  of  the  line  as  an  element  in  a 
complex  of  lines  and  spaces. 

]Much  remains  to  be  discovered  before  we  can 
fully  explain  the  illusions.  Apart  from  the  dis- 
covery of  special  facts,  the  gaeatest  contribution 
towards  their  solution  will  probably  be  made  by 
the  progress  of  general  i)sychological  theory  re- 
garding the  interconnexions  of  sensory  states  of 
diflereut  complexity. 

In  the  illusions  of  perception  proper,  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  redintegrative  completion  of  a 
sensory  ])resentation  that  forms  a  part  of  two  or 
more  of  the  perceptual  complexes  of  an  individual. 
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Thus  a  shadowy  form  seen  at  the  roadside  on  a  dark 
night  might  be'the  outline  of  a  bush,  a  brigand,  or  a 
beast.  One  would  suffer  from  illusion  if  one  took  it 
for  anything  but  the  harmless  shrub.  But  the  mis- 
takes one  makes  have  clear  though  hidden  motives. 
What  is  seen  and  heard  and  felt  and  known  all 
suggest  the  ordinary  wayside  objects,  but  the 
fears  that  more  or  less  assail  us  all  in  the  dark 
help  us  to  see  Avhat  we  dread.  To  children,  who 
instinctively  dread  the  darkness,  the  terrors  of  the 
way  to  bed  up  the  dark  stair  through  the  unlit 
halls  are  very  real  indeed.  We  need  not  appeal 
to  special  '  traumata '  for  an  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  these  fears.  Children  n<aturally  fear 
darkness,  strangers,  and  animals  separately ;  and 
these  fears  are  sufficiently  similar  to  be  able  to 
induce  one  another  where  that  is  possible.  Of 
course,  many  a  child  knows  that  there  is  really 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  unlit  home,  but  revived 
images  combine  so  readily  with  the  data  of  per- 
ception of  the  same  sense  which  evokes  them 
that  they  are  at  once  referred  to  the  usual  cause 
of  the  latter.  Their  own  cause  thus  becomes 
hidden.  In  the  illusions  of  suggestion  we  also  see 
the  operation  of  hidden  causes  which,   of  course. 


may  be  either  emotional  or  merely  associative  and 
cognitive,  or  both. 

In  general,  then,  true  illusions  all  owe  their 
being  to  the  fact  that  incidental  integrative  and 
fusional  coherences  of  (broadly)  simultaneous  ex- 
periences may  obscure  or  usurp  to  themselves  the 
references  Avhich  parts  of  these  experiences  pos- 
sess and  would  otherwise  plainly  reveal.  True 
illusions  are,  therefore,  all  of  psychical  origin. 
There  is  no  sense  or  purpose  in  speaking  of  the 
disparity  between  the  psychical  and  the  material 
as  being  illusory.  For  tlie  same  reason,  illusion^; 
caused  by  the  anomalous  distortion  of  impressions 
by  the  sense-organ  hardly  deserve  the  name.  They 
enjoy  it  only  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  anomaly 
which  they  represent  exists  both  on  the  material 
and  on  the  psychical  side. 

Literature. — For  a  very  broad  treatment  of  illusion  as 
equivalent  to  error,  see  James  Sully,  Illuskms,  London,  1881. 
For  an  introduction  to  the  experimental  investigation  of  the 
illusions,  see  any  good  text-book  of  experimental  psychology, 
e.g.  C.  S.  Myers,  A  Text-book  of  Experi mental  rsychology'^, 
Cambridge,  1911,  ch.  xxii.,  or  E.  B.  Titchener,  Experimental 
Psychology,  Nuw  York,  1905,  i.  151-170,  and  ii.  303-328,  where 
numerous  references  to  the  experimental  literature  will  be 

found.  Henry  J.  Watt. 
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General  and  Primitive  (G.  d'Alviella),  p.  110. 
yE?ean  (H.  R.  Hall),  p.  116. 
Babylonian  (L.  W.  KING),  p.  117. 
Buddhist  (A.  S.  Geden),  p.  119. 
Celtic  (J.  L.  Geriq),  p.  127. 
Chinese  (J.  Dyer  Ball),  p.  130. 
Christian.— See  Iconoclasm,  Images  and  Idols 
(General  and  Primitive),  Worship  (Christian). 
Egyptian  (J.  Baikie),  p.  131. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (General  and  Primi- 
tive).— There  is  a  theory  that  certain  species  of 
animals  have  the  instinct  of  proportion  and  even  a 
feeling  for  art,  as  shown  by  the  habitations  which 
they  make  for  themselves,  the  way  in  which  they 
ornament  them,  the  influence  of  the  plumage  or 
the  song  of  the  male  on  the  female,  etc.  ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  man  alone  possesses  the 
gift  of  making  images,  i.e.  of  creating  figured 
representations  of  beings  and  objects  for  a  utili- 
tarian or  sentimental  purpose.  This  kind  of  repre- 
sentation implies  not  only  that  man  reasons  about 
his  ocular  impressions,  but  also  that  he  claims  the 
power  of  exteriorizing  them  accurately  and  even  of 
reproducing  (hem  after  they  have  disappeared 
from  his  vision. 

I.  CLASStFIC ATTON .—Im&gdB  having  a  religious 
value  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  (1)  purely 
representative  images,  (2)  magical  images,  and  (3) 
idols. 

I.  Purely  representative  images. — This  class 
includes  diawn,  carved,  sculptured,  or  painted 
images  of  a  purely  commemorative,  instructive,  or 
edifying  nature,  i.e.  whose  only  aim  is  to  repro- 
duce the  features  of  a  real  or  ideal  person,  the 
shape  of  a  well-known  object,  an  episode  taken 
from  history  or  legend,  the  appearance  of  a  sacred 
spot,  or  the  celebration  of  a  rite.  Every  one  likes 
to  have  near  him  whatever  reminds  him  of  the 
beings  whom  he  loves  or  worships — especially  their 
image  ;  this  feeling  alone  would  suflice  to  explain 
the  frequency  of  ligures  representing  either  persons 
who  have  jilayed  an  important  part  in  worship, 
such  as  priests,  reformers,  miracle-workers, 
scholars,  theologians,  and  martyrs,  or  the  super- 
human beings  to  whom  the  worship  is  rendered. 
J.  B.  de  Rossi, 1  analyzing  the  diliorent  kinds  of 

1  Aper^i  gin^ral  sur  las  caiacombes,  Paris,  18C7,  p.  17. 


Greek  and  Roman  (P.  Gardner),  p.  133. 

Hebrew  and  Canaanite  (Adolphe  Lods),  p.  138. 

Indian  (W.  Crooke),  p.  142. 

Japanese  and  Korean  (T.  Harada),  p.  146. 

Lapp  and  Samoyed  (D.  MacRitchie),  p.  148. 

Muslim  (E.  Sell),  p.  150. 

Persian  (A.  V.  W.  Jackson),  p.  151. 

Teutonic  and  Slavic  (M.  E.  Seaton),  p.  155. 

Tibetan  (L.  A.  Waddell),  p.  159. 

images  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  makes  a 
classification  which  might  be  applied  to  the  ligured 
representations  of  religions  in  general :  (1)  hieratic 
portraits,  (2)  ideographical  symbols,  (3)  allegorical 
paintings  illustrating  parables,  (4)  historical  scenes 
drawn  from  OT  and  NT,  (5)  scenes  taken  from  the 
history  of  the  Church,  and  (6)  reproductions  of 
ritualistic  ceremonies. 

The  maker  of  an  image  may  either  content  him- 
self Avith  imitating  an  accepted  type  or  seek  in- 
spiration for  the  treatment  of  his  subject  in  the 
character  and  i61e  ascribed  to  his  model  by 
tradition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  resemblance 
to  the  original  jjerson  and  the  accuracy  with  which 
scenes  are  represented  are  secondary  points  ;  all 
that  is  necessary  is  that  people  should  believe  in 
their  accuracy  or  convention  sanction  them.  It  is 
a  short  step  from  this  to  purely  allegorical  images 
— representations  of  abstractions  or  ideal  beings, 
such  as  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Virtue  and  Vice, 
Religion,  in  forms  borrowed  from  life.  Even  God 
Himself  has  been  treated  in  this  way.  A.  N. 
Didron,  a  famous  19tli  cent,  archiieologist,  wrote  a 
volume  on  the  iconographical  history  of  God.^ 
As  an  antithesis  to  this  we  might  mention  the 
copious  iconography  of  the  Devil  published  by 
Paul  Cams.' 

The  image  may  be  realistic,  but  interpreted  in 
such  a  way  that  it  becomes  a  pure  symbol — e.g., 
among  Christian  images,  the  lamb  and  the  dove  ;  in 
Buddhism,  the  wheel  and  the  lotus-llower  ;  among 
the  Egyptians,  the  crux  ansata,  the  winged  globe, 
etc.  Some  of  these  symbols  are  so  clear  as  to 
require  no  comment :  the  representation  of  the 
moon  by  a  crescent,  of  the  sun  by  a  disk  or  a  rayed 
face,  the  scales  of  Justice,  the  bandage  over  "the 
eyes  of  Love,  the  aureoled  hand  comiiig  forth  from 

1  Tcnnngrapkie  chrMievne,  histoire  de  Dieu,  Paris,  1844. 

2  History  of  the  Devil  from  the  earliest  Times,  Chicago,  1900. 
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a  cloud  ami  biandishin;;  a  weapon  ;  others  are  so 
complex  that  they  become  rebuses  or  hieroglyphs, 
the  ori^'iii  of  which  it  is  not  always  casj'  to  trace — 
e.g.,  the  fish,  wliich  in  Greek  (/x^i^s)  gives  the 
anagram  of  Christ. 

These  remarks  are  still  more  applicable  to  the 
representation  of  religious  gioups  and  scenes. 
Every  great  historical  religion  except  Juuaifni 
and  Islam  has  attempted  to  express  its  legends  <and 
myths  in  images.  These  representations  may  have 
only  a  commemorative  or  explanatory  intention  ; 
but  we  must  rememl)er  that  certain  religions  use 
them  especially  for  the  purpose  of  education  and 
edilication. 

'  All  the  pictures  that  we  see  in  the  Church  tell  us  as  plainly 
as  if  the  inia^e  spoke  the  story  of  Christ's  coming  down  anion),' 
us,  the  miracles  of  His  Mother,  or  the  strugrr-rles  and  exploits  of 
the  saints,  go  that  we  may  imitate  their  wonderful  and  ineffable 
actions. '  i 

No  religion  can  rival  Christianity  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  images.  In  some  large  churches,  such 
as  the  French  cathedrals  of  Paris,  Chartrcs,  Reims, 
and  Amiens,  there  are  as  man^^  as  two,  three,  or 
four  thousand  statues ;  and  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Chartres,  Bourgos,  and  Le  Mans,  three,  four,  or 
five  thousand  ligures  on  stained-glass.^  Although 
quite  a  number  of  these  are  merely  figures  of 
unimportant  personages,  nevertheless  we  have 
here  what  has  been  called  a  whole  Bible  for  the 
use  of  the  unlettered.  Next  to  Christianitj''  comes 
Buddhism,  whicli  has  covered  India,  Ceylon,  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago  with  its  bas-reliefs,  and 
flooded  Tibet,  China,  and  Japan  with  its  painted 
images ;  in  tliis  it  has  been  imitated  by  the  other 
religions  of  the  Far  East,  including  Hinduism.  It 
is  superfluous  to  mention  here  the  service  rendered 
to  art  by  the  mythological  compositions  of  Grseco- 
Roman  sculpture.  Of  less  importance  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view,  but  none  tiie  less  interesting, 
are  the  bas-reliefs  and  paintings  of  Egypt,  and  the 
sculptures  of  Mesopotamia  and  Asia  Minor,  It 
may  be  said  that  the  region  where  religious  images 
are  found  forms  a  belt  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
which  includes  the  Northern  hemisphere  from 
Japan  to  Mexico,  while  in  the  Southern  hemisphere 
there  are  only  some  rudiments  of  art. 

The  desire  to  be  permanently  in  touch  with 
venerated  objects  led  man  to  set  up  his  own  image 
in  places  where  everything  evoked  the  memory  of 
his  Divine  patrons  ;  hence  the  edigies  of  private 
persons  which  were  so  frequent  in  the  sanctuaries 
of  pagan  antiquity.  In  the  Oriental  monarchies, 
the  right  to  a  place  in  the  sanctuary  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  images  of  the  Pharaohs, 
the  Patesi,  a.nd  the  Great  kings ;  even  the  most 
favoured  citizens  never  aspired  beyond  having 
their  features  reproduced  on  a  stele  or  in  a  statue 
placed  near  their  tomb.  In  Greece,  the  privilege 
of  figuring  in  the  temples  was  accorded  to  the 
images  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  or  of  private 
individuals  Avho  were  rich  enough  to  jn-esent  a 
generous  donation  along  with  their  eliigy.  The 
sanctuary  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  generally 
the  one  belonging  to  the  god  who  had  w.atched  over 
the  professional  occupation  of  the  donor,  or  to  the 
god  whom  he  sjiecially  worshijiped.'*  The  two 
aims  of  having  the  gods  near  oneself  and  being 
near  them  were  frequently  combined  by  placing 
religious  images  on  objects  of  everj'day  use — jewels, 
pendants,  whorls,  clothing,  weapons  and  tools, 
vases,  lamps,  seals,  and  coins,  the  discovery  and 
interpretation  of  Mhich  have  contributed  so  nnich 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  principal  ancient  religions. 
For  a  still  closer  combination  the  faithful  engraved 
the  portrait  or  the  symbol  of  tlie  god  on  their  very 
bodies.     Tatuing  has  enabled  man  to  assume  this 

1  John  of  Damascus,  adv.  Constantinum  Cahalinum  Oral.  7 
{PG  xcv.  324). 

^Didron,  Uisloire  de  Dieii,  Paris,  1S43,  Introd.  p.  1. 

3  E.  Courbaud,  in  Daremberg-Satrlio,  s.v.  'Image.' 


Divine  uniform,  and  examples  are  found  all  over 
the  world,  from  the  Australian  savage  who  paints 
on  his  breast  the  image  of  his  totem  to  the  Breton 
or  Kalian  sailor  who  has  the  image  of  the  Madonna 
or  of  the  Sacred  Heart  figured  on  his  arm.  It  is 
now  admitted  that  every  where  the  tatuing  of  the 
uncivilized  has  a  icligious  or  magical  signilicance. 

2.  Magical  images,  i.e.  images  having  rnagical 
properties. — IJec^nt  ethnology  has  thrown  light  on 
tile  clo.se  connexion  which  primitive  intelligences 
establish  between  a  being  or  object  and  its  figiired 
reproductions.  This  is  an  ap[iIUation  of  the  laws 
of  similarity  and  contiguity,  in  which  .J.  G.  Frazer 
has  found  two  of  the  chief  sources  of  magic  belief. 
Primitive  man  believed  that,  by  tracing  an  image, 
he  was  producing  the  reality,  and  that,  when  he 
acted  on  the  image,  he  was  also  acting  on  the 
thing  itself.  From  the  quaternary  age  onwards  we 
lind,  on  fragments  of  stone  and  bone,  and  also  on 
the  walls  of  caves,  sculptured,  carved,  or  painted 
images,  representing  animals  of  the  period. 
Salomon  Reinach^  reproduces  more  than  1200  of 
these  figures,  and  points  out  that  they  nearly  all 
represent  species  of  animals  which  formed  the  food 
of  the  people  of  the  time,  and  therefore  the  people 
would  naturally  desire  to  favour  their  multiplica- 
tion— mammoths,  reindeer,  horses,  goats,  etc. 

As  a  result  of  observations  made  in  our  own 
day  among  the  savages  of  Australia,  it  has  been 
proved  that  among  the  magical  proceedings  for 
promoting  the  development  of  species  which  pro- 
vide clans  with  their  totem  and  their  food  there  is 
a  certain  worship  of  the  churivgas,  i.e.  blocks  of 
stone  or  pieces  of  wood  on  which  there  has  pre- 
viously been  traced  the  schematic  image  of  the 
totem  and  which  are  placed  underground  in  sacred 
places.  In  other  places,  these  same  figures  are 
painted  on  rocks,  and  become  the  centre  of  cere- 
monies for  furthering  the  multiplication  of  the 
totem. ^  Another  hunting  people,  the  Bu.shmen  of 
S.  Africa,  painted  on  the  walls  of  their  caves  very 
good  likenesses  of  the  animals  that  they  hunted 
or  carried  oil"  from  their  neighbours,  the  Kafirs.' 
Finally,  similar  paintings  have  been  observed  on 
the  rocks  of  California  and  North  Africa.'* 

Even  among  the  ligured  represijntations  of  pre- 
historic times,  however,  we  lind  some  images  of 
harmful  and  undesirable  animals ;  but  these  ex- 
ceptions may  also  have  a  magical  import.  Thus 
the  negro  of  West  Africa  cuts  out  figurines  repre- 
senting crocodiles,  tigers,  or  serpents.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  explain  these  images  by  totem- 
ism,  but  it  is  simpler  to  account  for  them  thus : 
the  negro  thinks  that,  possessing  the  copy,  he  will 
be  able  to  compel  the  original  to  go  away  or  even 
destroy  it  altogether. 

The  Kaitish  of  Australia  believe  that  the  rainbow  prevents 
the  rain  from  fallini,'-  or  makes  it  stop  prematurely.  They 
therefore  draw  a  rainbow  on  a  shield,  which  they  hide  far  from 
the  encampn\ent,  ttiinking  that  tiiey  will  prevent  the  pheno- 
menon by  making  its  image  invisible.^  The  natives  of  Malaysia 
use  as  preservatives  bamboo  stalks  carved  with  representations 
of  the  scorpions  and  centipedes  which  infest  the  country  ;  but 
they  set  the  remedy  and  the  scourge  side  by  side  by  also 
carving  on  the  bamboo  the  image  of  the  pheasant  which  devours 
tliis  vermin.  Among  the  Bunncse,  the  natives  of  the  Shan 
States  use  the  capsule  of  a  plant  called  martlnya  &s  a  snake- 
charm  because  it  roughly  resembles  the  head  of  a  venomous 
snake  with  its  two  fangs.*  All  these  are  aiiplications  of  the 
principle  that  like  acts  on  like,  evokes  it,  or  produces  it.    Emile 

1  Mpertoire  de  I'art  quaternnire,  Paris,  1913,  and  'L'Art  et  la 
ma^'ie' in  L'Aiithropolopie.  I'M)",, -p.  257. 

2  For  the  various  applications  of  the  process  in  Australia  ana 
.among  other  savages,  see  JiliE  i.  821-82.'?,  '  Note  on  the  use  of 
Painting  in  Primitive  Religions.'  . 

3  E.  Cartailhacand  H.  Breuil,  La  Cavenied'AUamtra,  Berlin, 
1006;  of.  C.  H.  Tongue,  Buf:hman  Paintings,  Oxford,  1909;  A. 
Schweiger,  '  Nenentdeckte  Buschniannmalereien  in  der  Cape- 
l'ro\mz' in  A ntkropox,  viii.  (ll>i;;)  e.51-mO,  1010-1020. 

4  J.  D6chelette,  Manuel  i'arch;.oU'fj'e  pr>'liutoriq^(e,  i.  (Pane, 
1908). 

s  Spenoer-Gillen>>,  p.  294  f. 

6  H.  Calfour,  Evolution  of  Decorative  A  rt,  London.  1893,  p.  S3. 
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Durkheim  has  even  extended  tbia  formula  thus :  '  An.vtliiii^V 
that  affects  an  obje.^t  aftcets  also  whatever  has  any  lelation  of 
proximity  or  soliclarit^'  to  that  object. 

As  a  gcneiHl  rule,  the  portrait  of  an  object  is 
siipi)osed  to  '•■ive  its  pob«cssor  control  over  tlie 
ori<'inal  This  is  the  belief  of  savages,  who  usually 
refuse  to  be  plioto-raphed  or  sketched,  and  wlio  J" 
nearly  all  countries  make  use  of  this  kind  of  spell 
to  work  evil  on  their  enemies.  The  oldest  cases 
of  such  sorcery  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
perhaps  the  figured  representations  discovered  on 
the  walls  of  the  grotto  of  Niaux  (Ari^ge),  where 
we  find  bisons  riddled  with  barbed  arrows.  AVe 
have  here,  combined  with  the  solidarity  of  the 
image,  the  idea  that  the  realization  of  an  event 
may'  be  brouglit  about  by  simply  sketching  it. 
According  to  the  practice  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
one  wanted  to  wound,  paralyze,  or  kill  an  enemy, 
it  was  sufficient  to  make  a  figurine  more  or  less 
like  him,  have  it  blessed  by  a  priest  on  some  pre- 
text or  other,  and  then  prick  it  with  a  needle  in 
the  heart  or  wherever  it  was  desired  to  harm 
the  original.  Similar  spells  were  in  use  among 
the  Chaldajans,  Egyptians,  Hindus,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  They  are  also  found  among  most  un- 
civilized peoples  who  employ  the  arts  of  black 
magic. 

The  same  idea  of  artificial  solidarity  is  found  in 
ex-votos,  where  imitations  of  legs,  arms,  other 
organs,  and  even  of  whole  bodies  are  placed  near 
sacred  images  by  believers  who  have  been  granted, 
or  are  praying  for,  the  cure  of  certain  ills  :  in  the 
one  case  the  donor  hopes  that,  on  account  of  this 
proximity,  the  gods  will  act  on  the  injured  member 
through  the  medium  of  its  image ;  in  the  other, 
the  desired  effect  having  been  obtained,  he  ex- 
presses his  thanks  to  the  deity  by  ottering  up  the 
organ,  of  which  the  deity  has  already  in  a  sense 
taken  possession  by  expelling  the  malady.  These 
same  images,  which  abounded  in  the  temples  of 
./Esculapius  and  other  gods  of  healing,"  are  found 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  without  any  modifica- 
tion of  material  or  form,  even  in  the  smallest 
chapels  of  Roman  Catholic  rural  districts.  Often 
the  possession  of  the  image  is  sufficient  to  ward  olF 
illness  and  all  kinds  of  calamities.  Each  image 
has  its  special  charm  :  some  guard  against  fever, 
others  against  plague,  others  against  lightning,  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  the  enemy's  shot,  and  so  on  ; 
there  are  even  some  which  show  where  lost  objects 
may  be  found,  as,  e.g.,  certain  of  the  Congo  fetishes. 
Some  have  still  wider  scope,  as  talismans  for  ap- 
peasing fate  and  mastering  destiny. 

Central  Africa  is  the  promised  land  of  fetishism 
{q.v.) ;  yet  the  negro,  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  Albert  Reville,  which  seems  to  be  well 
founded,^  distinguishes  clearly  between  fetishes, 
which  he  believes  to  be  inhabited  by  i  spirit,  and 
amulets,  which  he  wears  about  his  person,  but 
does  not  worship,  even  Avhen  they  reproduce  the 
form  of  a  living  being.  Schoolcraft  also  speaks 
of  domestic  idols  in  human  or  animal  form  found 
in  the  huts  of  the  American  Indians,  but  they  were 
more  of  the  nature  of  talismans,  for  they  were  not 
worshipped  in  any  way.'*  We  may  place  in  the 
same  category  the  zemis  of  the  Antilles,  i.e.  figur- 
ines made  of  wood,  stone,  or  bone,  representing 
fish,  turtles,  lizards,  serpents,  and  even  men.'' 
These  were  so  numerous  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Antilles  that  the  Benedictine  monks 
who  came  in  the  train  of  Columl>us  boasted  of 
having  destroyed  single-handed  more  than  170,000 
of  them  at  Hayti.  To  the  same  class  perhaps 
belonged  the  teraphlm  of  Laban,  which   Rachel 

1  Formes  iUmentaires  de  la  vie  reliffieicse,  Paris,  1912,  jl  508. 

2  Ct.  the  art.  '  Donarium,'  by  llomolle,  in  Daremberg-Saglio. 
>'  Reli'iions  des  pextples  non-civil is^.s,  i.  97. 

4  H.  Snlioolcraft,  Indian  Tribex,  Philadelphia,  1851-57,  v.  169. 

5  Cf.  J.  W.  Fewkes,  S5  HDEW  (1907),  pp.  42,  53-59. 


concealed  in  the  camel's  furniture  (Gn  3P-'-'^) ;  and 
the  statuettes  which  abound  in  juicient  tombs  from 
.'Egean  times  to  the  end  of  ]iagaiiisra. 

Large  statues  are  as  highly  prized  by  com- 
munities for  their  magical  services  as  small  ones 
are  by  individuals  and  families.  The  desire  to 
possess  them  frequently  gave  rise  to  armed  con- 
tests, which  took  place  as  often  between  the  cities 
of  antiquity  as  between  the  towns  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  the  desire  was  not  so  much  to  have  the 
monopoly  of  paying  homage  to  the  divinity  or  the 
saint  as  to  gain  possession  of  a  talisman  of  repute. 
This  is  proved  by  the  bad  usage  which  the  images 
sometimes  received,  either  to  punish  the  original 
for  having  refused  a  demand,  or  to  compel  him  to 
fulfil  it.  It  is  not  only  in  the  Congo  that  nails  a-re 
hammered  into  the  sacred  image  to  comniand  its 
a,ttention. 

In  a  church  in  Louvain  there  was  until  quite  recently  an  old 
statue  of  Christ,  the  red  velvet  robe  of  which  used  to  bristle 
with  pins.  Now  worshippers  stick  their  pins  into  two  cushions 
planed  at  the  feet  of  the  imago,  over  which  is  the  inscription 
in  Frenoli  and  in  Flemish  :  '  Please  do  not  stick  pins  into  the 
robe.'  This  practice,  however,  may  be  explained  in  another 
way  ;  it  may  be  a  case  of  getting  rid  of  an  illness  by  nailing 
it  into  the  image,  or  sometimes  of  passing  it  on  by  hanging  on 
the  image  linen  which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  injured 
member.  Frazer,  following  Mannhardt,  gives  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  his  Golden  Sough  of  cases  of  folk-lore,  where  agricul- 
tural populations,  having  manufactured  an  image  or  a  niannikin 
representing  the  spirit  of  the  last  harvest  and  sometimes  the 
spirit  of  death,  destroy,  burn,  or  drown  it,  after  having  loaded 
it  with  the  sins  or  calamities  which  they  desire  to  get  rid  of 
periodically. 

Just  as  the  copy  procures  the  services  of  the 
original,  it  m.ay  replace  it  on  every  occasion  ;  the 
oilering  of  the  image  instead  of  the  reality  thus  be- 
comes both  an  attenuation  and  an  extension  of  sacri- 
fice. Thus  the  Chinese  offer  to  the  divinity  clothes, 
houses,  furniture,  sumptuous  rei)asts,  and  even 
considerable  sums,  without  growing  any  poorer, 
for  these  oflerings  are  simply  paper  images.  The 
Egyptians  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs 
olierings  intended  to  maintain  indefinitely  the 
posthumous  existence  of  the  deceased,  or  depicted 
experiences  that  they  would  like  him  to  be  able 
to  continue  or  repeat ;  they  even  added  figurines 
representing  his  wife,  slaves,  and  workmen,  so  that 
in  the  life  beyond  the  grave  he  might  have  all  the 
co-operation  that  he  enjoyed  on  earth.  It  seems 
now  to  be  admitted  that  this  was  also  in  many 
cases  the  aim  of  the  bas-reliefs  and  paintings 
decorating  the  tombs  of  Etruria  and  ancient 
Greece. 

3,  Idols,  i.e.  conscious  and  animated  images.— 
The  talisman,  the  fetish,  and  the  idol  form  an 
ascending  scale.  The  talisman  is  a  material  object 
endowed  with  marvellous  projierties,  either  because 
of  its  nature  or  of  some  uiagical  operation  it  has 
gone  through,  or  because  it  is  invested  with  su]ior- 
natural  properties  by  some  external  Power.  The 
fetish  is  a  talisman  in  which  resides  the  spirit  that 
gives  it  its  power.  The  idol  is  a  fetish  represent- 
fng  the  supposed  form  of  the  spirit  dwelling  inside 
it.  „      , 

Idols  are  formed  in  various  ways.  (1)  Bi/  the 
natural  association  of  natural  objects  with  the 
hu7nan  features  which  they  resemble,  e.g.  the  rocks 
resembling  human  beings  worshipped  by  Negroes, 
Fijians,  Chippewas,  Lapps,  and,  indeed,  by  all 
peoples  inhabiting  hilly  countries— not  to  speak 
of  other  similar  ladi  natnroi.  (2)  By  forgctfnlness 
or  ignorance  of  the  significance  originally  attached 
to  an  image.  This,  however,  is  an  exceptional  oc- 
currence. In  most  cases,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
the  transfer  of  an  image  from  one  cult  to  another. 
Sometimes  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  image 
by  creating  personages  and  even  inventing  myths 
for  the  occasion.  Clermont  Ganneau  has  called  this 
by  the  apt  name  of  'ocular  or  optic  mythology,'^ 
1  Mytholoyie  iconographique,  Paris,  1878. 
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and  he  gives  several  examples  of  it :  the  child 
Horus,  who  becomes  amoii},'  the  Greeks  the  god 
of  silence,  because  he  holds  iiis  linger  to  his  lips  ;  a 
Pharaoh  sacriticing  tliree  barbarians,  ^vhich  lorms 
the  prototyjjo  of  Caciis  slaying  the  thrt;e-bodictl 
Geryon,  etc.  Exami)les  of  legends  which  origi- 
nated in  misundeistood  images  are  no  less  frequent 
in  meiliieval  ('hristianity.  It  has  often  been 
asserted  that  the  stories  of  ceplialupborous  saints 
{i.e.  saints  who  are  pictured  with  tliuir  heads  in 
their  hands)  bad  their  origin  in  tlie  ligiired  repre- 
sentation of  their  decapitation.  Tlie  martyrs  and 
saints  recognized  by  naive  and  perhajjs  interested 
Ijarties  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  pagan  sarcophagi  are 
too  numerous  to  be  quoted.'  (3)  JJi/  aunpli/  ■mmiit- 
facturlmj  <in  image  reprcscntinr/  a  aiiperhuinaji 
beiiKj.  The  artist,  choosing  his  subject  either 
according  to  his  own  taste  or  in  obedience  to 
orders,  may  conform  to  tradition ;  but  it  is  the 
popular  voice  alone  that  ratifies  and  sanctions  his 
work.  Sometimes  the  idol  is  an  ancient  fetish  of 
wood  or  stone  which  has  been  carved  so  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  human  being ;  at  other 
times  it  is  a  statue  whose  rejiutation  for  super- 
natural power  is  due  to  the  fetish  enclosed  in  it,  as, 
e.g.,  the  statue  of  the  Magna  Mater  Iilcea  in  Konie. 
(4)  By  the  >> apposed  command  of  the  divinity 
lohom  the  image  represents.  In  the  Antilles, 
the  tree  in  which  a  spirit  dwelt  revealed  to  the 
sorcerer  how  to  set  about  manufacturing  a  statue 
with  its  wood.  In  the  pulilic  square  of  Corinth 
there  were  two  statues  of  Dionj^sus  which  were 
held  in  great  veneration  ;  according  to  Pausanias 
(II.  ii.  7),  they  were  cut  out  of  the  wood  of  a  tree 
which  tlie  Corinthians,  in  compliance  with  the 
command  of  an  oracle,  had  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Dionysus.  In  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  East  there  are  frequent  examples  of  images  of 
the  Virgin  whicii  are  said  not  to  have  been  made 
by  the  hand  of  man.  We  might  mention  in  passing 
tlie  Buddhist  legend  that  the  portrait  of  Maitreya, 
the  future  Buddha,  was  drawn  by  an  artist  tem- 
porai'ily  transported  into  the  special  division  of 
Paradise  where  Maitreya  was  awaiting  the  moment 
to  descend  on  earth.-  Among  the  Greeks  the 
same  reputation  was  enjoyed  by  many  of  the  most 
venerated  statues,  including  the  palladium  in  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  representing  the  protective 
goddess  of  the  city.  (5)  By  means  of  some  magical 
operation.  Among  the  Negroes  of  the  West  Coast 
there  are  regular  shops  for  fetishes  and  idols,  kept 
by  sorcerers.  The  purchaser  makes  his  choice, 
and  it  is  onl}'  then  that  the  sorcerer  causes  the 
^spirit  to  descend  into  the  idol.  Among  the  New 
Zealanders,  the  priest  makes  the  souls  of  the  dead 
pass  into  statues  which  he  shakes  up  and  down  as 
if  he  were  rousing  a  sleeping  man  ;  if  the  opera- 
tion is  unsuccessful,  the  soul  may  pass  into  the 
body  of  the  officiating  priest,  wlio  then  falls  into 
convulsions.  In  Finland  a  kind  of  doll,  or  para, 
made  out  of  a  stick  and  some  rags,  is  carried  nine 
times  round  a  church  to  the  words,  '  Live,  Para ' ; 
the  para  then  begins  to  live,  or,  rather,  a  spirit 
comes  and  dwells  in  it.^  Towards  the  end  of 
classic  paganism,  the  operation  was  more  complex, 
but  its  nature  remained  the  same.  According  to 
Augustine  (de  Cio.  Dei,  viii.  23),  Hermes  Trisme- 
gistus  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms  : 

'To  unite,  therefore,  by  a  cerlaiii  art  those  invisible  spirits 
to  visible  and  material  thinjjs,  so  as  to  make,  as  it  were,  ani- 
mated bodies,  dedicated  and  given  up  to  those  spirits  wlio  in- 
habit them — this,  he  says,  is  to  make  gods,  adding  that  men 
have  received  this  great  and  wonderful  power.' 

The  last  upholders  of  paganism  met  the  taunts 
of  the  Christians  with  the  reply  that  they  did  not 

1  P.  Saitityves  (pseudonym  for  E.  Nourry),  Les  Saints,  succes- 
neum  dcs  dieux,  Paris,  1907. 

2  A.  Foucher,  Icoiwgraplde  bouddhique,  Paris,  1899,  p.  118. 

3  JI.  A.  Castren,  Finniiche  Mythologie,  St.  Petersburg,  1853, 
I.  IOC. 
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worship  the  bronze,  gold,  or  silver  of  the  statues, 
but  the  divinities  tiiat  had  passed  into  them  on 
consecration  (Arnobius,  adr.  Gent.  v.  17,  19). 

Neverthele.'5s,  an  explanation  is  needetl  as  to  how 
this  unlimited  multiplication  of  the  person  of  the 
ilivinity,  ami  the  belief  in  his  actual  presence  in 
each  of  these  images,  could  be  reconciled  with  the 
unity  of  his  personality.  Here,  we  must  remember, 
we  are  in  the  domain  of  things  sacred,  wiiere  a  lack 
of  logic  is  ovcrhjoked,  or,  rather,  a  particular  logic 
is  admitted  which  ajiplies  the  principle  of  ojiitra- 
ilictiou  in  a  dilferent  way  from  that!  of  ordinary 
logic.  Accortling  to  a  rudimentary  idea,  a  super- 
human individuality  may  be  doubled  or  multiplied 
ad  injinilum,  and  yet  remain  an  unbroken  wiiole 
in  its  original  type  and  in  each  of  its  manifestations. 

II.  Hl^TOHY. — A  favourite  theory  among  i8th 
century  theologians  ami  philosophers  was  that 
idolatry  was  a  degeneration.  Man  was  supposed 
to  have  begun  with  a  very  high  and  pure  idea 
of  the  divinity.  Then,  desiring  to  have  a 
material  picture  of  his  deity,  he  represented 
him  by  the  noblest  and  most  elevated  thing  that 
he  knew — his  own  image.  Gradually  he  came  to 
regard  these  symbolical  images  as  real  portraits, 
and  ended  by  treating  them  as  divine  individu- 
alities. As  early  as  the  time  of  the  author  of 
Wisdom  (14'^'-")  it  was  held  that  idols  were  origin- 
ally the  images  of  deceased  ancestors  ;  and  Herbert 
Spencer  has  revived  this  idea.'  It  is  not  difficult 
to  show,  however,  that  history,  ^ire-historic  archie- 
ology,  and  ethnology  are  agTeed  in  giving  an 
entirely  different  explanation  of  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  idolatry.  Undoubtedly  there  may  be 
found  in  more  than  one  religion  periods  of  decadence 
in  which  idols,  which  had  been  more  or  less  out- 
gTown,  re-appear  in  the  worship.  Thus,  Buddhism, 
which  had  shaken  the  very  foundations  of  idolatry, 
judging  from  the  quasi-philosophical  doctrine  of  its 
founder,  re-installed  the  ancient  idols  of  HinduLsm 
and  even  of  Tantrism,  merely  surrounding  them 
with  a  new  mythology  created  specially  for  them. 
But  these  are  cases  of  intiltration  or  retrogression, 
not  of  logical  and  spontaneous  development. 

Strictly  speaking,  idolatry  is  neither  a  general 
nor  a  primitive  fact.  It  was  entirely  unknown 
in  India  in  Vedic  times.  We  have  to  come 
far  down  in  the  history  of  China  and  Japan  to 
find  any  traces  of  its  development.  It  was  not 
practised  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Semites. 
Among  the  Jews  it  appeared  only  in  exceptional 
cases  (e.g.,  the  Golden  Calf  and  the  Brazen 
Serpent).  Caesar  [de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  21)  and 
Tacitus  (Germ,  ix.-x.)  assert  that  there  were 
neither  temples  nor  images  among  the  Teutons. 
In  Rome,  according  to  Varro  (Augustine,  de  Civ. 
Dei,  iv.  31)  the  Itomans  lived  170  years  with- 
out representing  their  gods  by  images.  Even 
among  the  Greeks  we  find  scarcely  any  traces  of 
idolatry  in  the  time  of  the  Pelasgi.  The  question 
is  whether  this  absence  of  idols  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  peoples  had  too  spiritualized  a  conception 
of  their  gods  to  give  them  material  forms.  It  will 
be  sufficient  answer  to  note  that  idolatry  is  equally 
unknown  to  most  of  the  peoples  who  are  to-day 
still  on  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  social  ladder- 
Bushmen,  Hottentots,  Fuegians,  Eskimos,  Akkas, 
etc.,  Avho  are  at  the  first  stages  of  intellectual  and 
religious  development.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  mental  condition  of  the  futui-e  civilized  races 
at  the  period  of  which  we  have  just  spoken."     Even 

1  Sodoloyy,  London,  1885,  pt.  vi.  §  5S5. 

2  For  the  period  of  cults  without  images  see  (a)  among  the 
Greeks, Farnell,  CGS,  1S9('.-1909,  Index, s.r.  'Aniconic  worship' ; 
(6)  among  the  Romans,  W.  Warde  Fowkr,  The  Religious  Ex- 
perience of  the  Rumnn  People,  London,  1911,  pp.  140,  2C4 ;  G. 
Wissowa,  Rel.  und  Kultus  der  H&mer-,  Munich,  1912,  pp.  32, 
56;  (c)  among  the  Hindus,  H.  Barth,  The  Religions  of  India, 
London,  1882,  pp.  01,  128,  259  ;  (d)  among  the  Semites,  W. 
Kobertson  Smith,  Rel.  Sem.-,  London,  1891,  p.  207  ff.  ;  (e) among 
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among  the  nations  wliere  idolatry  has  been  pushcl 
to  the  furthest  extreme,  e.g.  the  Egyptians,  Chal- 
dreans,  Greeks,  and  Hindus,  it  came  into  being  only 
with  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  In 
tlie  case  of  the  aborigines  of  the  New  World,  while 
idolatry  flourished  in  the  civilized  States  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  Central  America,  it  was  encountered 
but  rarely  among  the  savages  of  the  two  American 
continents.  Lalitau  recognized  this  fact  as  early 
as  tiie  17th  cent.  :  '  We  may  say  in  genei'al  that 
the  majority  of  savage  peoples  have  no  idols.' ^  In 
Japan,  idolatry  was  eijually  unknown  before  the 
spread  of  Buddhism.  Even  to-day,  '  broadly  speak- 
ing, Shinto  has  no  idols.'  With  a  few  exceptions, 
'  the  pictures  of  the  gods  sold  at  Shinto  shrines  in 
the  present  day  are  owing  to  Chinese  or  Buddhist 
influence.'  But,  as  the  same  author  shows,  this 
is  simply  due  to  the  arrest  of  development  Avhich 
made  itself  felt,  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago, 
in  the  ritual  as  well  as  in  the  theology  of  the  old 
national  religion  of  Japan. 

'  This  absence  of  idols  from  Shinto  is  not  owing,  as  in  Judaism 
and  Islam,  to  a  reaction  against  the  evils  caused  bj'  the  use  of 
anthropomorphic  pictures  and  nnages,  but  to  the  low  artistic 
development  of  the  Japanese  nation  before  the  awakening  im- 
pulse was  received  from  China.  It  indicated  weakness  rather 
than  strength.' 2 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  idolatry  is  but  a 
step  in  religious  evolution,  and  that  it  even  repre- 
sents a  comparative  advance.  From  the  time  of 
its  first  appearance  onwards,  man  appeals  to  art — 
hoAvever  rudimentary  the  attempt  may  be — to  aid 
him  in  giving  material  shape  to  his  religious  ideal. 
Several  authors  maintain,  with  every  appearance 
of  reason,  that  the  plastic  arts  originated  in  the 
service  of  religious  or  magical  ideas  (see  Akt, 
vol.  i.  pp.  817-827).  The  oldest  images  that 
have  been  discovered  are  the  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings mentioned  above,  which  go  back  to  the  rein- 
deer period,  in  the  second  half  of  the  quaternary 
age.  For  a  long  time  before  that,  man  had  prob- 
ably imitated  tlie  attitudes  and  movements  of  the 
animals  he  Avished  to  capture  or  cause  to  multiply. 
Then  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  him  that  ap- 
proximate images  of  them  existed  in  certain  frag- 
ments of  stone,  bone,  or  wood,  or  in  some  seed  or 
shell.  In  his  magical  operations  he  may  already 
have  used  objects  which  to  his  infantile  imagination 
seemed  like  living  beings,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
naturally  employed  the  natural  or  chance  pro- 
d>icts  most  favourable  to  his  illusion.  He  would 
then  try  to  increase  the  resemblance  by  clumsily 
touching  up  the  object.  Examples  of  this  have 
been  found  in  the  primitive  sculpture  of  various 
entirely  dill'erent  peoples.  The  next  step  would 
be  to  carve,  or  directly  manufacture  with  the  heli> 
of  suitable  materials,  the  image  which  he  wished 
to  possess  and  utilize.  The  fig.  represents  an  object, 
now  in  the  Oxford  Museum,  Avhich  was  used  as  a 
charm  by  seal-hunters  in  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands.  It  is  simply  a  pebble  roughly  resem- 
bling a  seal,  but  sulliciently  like  it  for  the  natives  to 
have  tried  to  increase  the  resemblance  by  scratch- 
ing in  the  eye,  mouth,  and  nostrils.** 

It  was  probably  a  similar  idea  that  inspired  the 
first  figured  representations  of  the  superhuman 
persona] ities  whom  man  desired  to  have  within 
reach  so  as  to  make  them  more  accessible  to  his 
evocations  and  sorceries  as  well  as  to  his  prayers 
and  homage.  Whatever  opinion  one  may  have  of 
the  origins  of  religion,  it  must  be  admitted  that  at 
a  certain  period  man  began  to  experience  the  need 
for  representing  in  concrete  and  personal  form  the 
the  Chinese,  A.  R6vil!e,  La  Religiori  chinoise,  Paris,  1SS9,  p. 
lS3;(/)amons  (he  Japanese,  W.  G.  Aston,  Shinto,  the  Way 
vf  the  Godx,  London,  1905,  p.  71  ff. 

_^  Mceurs  des  saxivaiies  amfricains,  Paris,  1723,  i.  151. 

2  W.  G.  Aston,  Shinto,  pp.   71-73 ;   see  also  M.  Kevon,  Lc 
Shmnloisme,  Paris,  1905,  p.  227. 

^  Given  in  H.  Balfour's  Evolution  of  Decorative  Art,  fig-.  31. 


mysterious  forces  which  he  conceived  of  as  being, 
on  the  one  hand,  embodied  in  certain  natural  or 
artificial  objects,  and,  on  the  otlu'v,  si(u;ited  at  the 
very  source  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature.     The  fir.st  images  ,' 
which  seem  to  have  been  the 
object  of  real  worship  occur  \ 

long    after    the    quaternary  ^;.  j 

age.     These  are    the    rudely  \         S 

sculptured   female   figures  in  Vi,       j 

the  caves  of  Marne,  in  France,  E       | 

found  side  by  side  with  the  K-  ■ 

representation  of  an  axe,  just  ,/; 

as  in  the  pre-Mycen«an  pic-  / 

tures    discovered    in    Crete.  ■•  / 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  statues  of  [^ 

women  have  been  found   be- 
longing to  the  reindeer  age,  ■ 
Avith  the  abdomen,  breast,  and 
hips   exaggerated   out  of   all 
proportion ;     but   these   A'ery 
probably   represent  jnegnant 
Avomen — a  magical  means  of 
ensuring   the    increase    of    a                               ; 
tribe.     At  any  rate,  it  is  cer-                               \ 
tain    that    man    began   at  a 
given   moment   to    make  his 
fetislies   in   the   form   of  the                              \ 
spirit  Avhich  he    believed  to 
dAvell  inside  each  one.                                              ^ 

Examples   of   the   transition   from  v  j 

fetish  to  idol  may  be  found  among  the  V  •/ 

most  widely  dill'ering   peoples.     The  ^^^^^■--*' 

first  step  seems  to  have  been  the  wor-  Seal-hunters' 

ship  of  upright  stakes  or  more  or  less  charm, 

conical  stones,  found  among  the  abo- 
rigines of  India,  the  tribes  of  tlie  Upper  Nile,  the  Ostiaks  of 
Siberia,  and  some  small  tribes  oi  Oceania  and  North  and  South 
America— not  to  speak  of  the  ancient  populations  of  Western 
Europe.  Elsewhere  tlie  natives  set  themselves  to  manufacture 
a  kind  of  doll.  The  idols  of  some  of  the  Siberian  tribes  consist 
of  skins  stufled  with  grass.  The  Crees  of  the  United  States 
worship  bundles  of  slicks  topped  with  a  head  made  of  rags. 
The  Brazilian  sorcerers  make  idols  out  of  calabashes  which  they 
set  on  a  stick  and  bore  with  a  hole  to  represent  the  mouth.  In 
the  Society  Islands,  fragments  of  columns  dressed  in  native 
costume  are  worshipped.  In  the  Fiji  Islands,  the  natives 
decorate  conical  stones  with  a  girdle  and  assign  a  sex  to  them. 
In  the  Deccan,  the  head  at  the  top  of  the  cippus  is  represented 
by  a  round  mark  painted  red.  Among  the  Indians  of  Virginia, 
a  head  was  carved  at  the  top  of  the  stave,  as  is  seen  in  a  curious 
illustration  in  Lafitau's  work.  The  head  once  formed,  the  rest 
must  have  followed  rajiidly.  Arms  and  legs  still  joined  to  the 
body  were  sketched,  and  then  finally  these  were  separated  off 
to  give  them  the  necessary  appearance  of  life  and  action. 

These  facts  are  nearly  all  given  in  Lord  Avebury'a 
The  Origin  of  Civiliznlion,  so  it  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising to  find,  even  in  the  seventh  and  last  edition 
(London,  1912,  p.  284),  the  following  assertion  : 

'  Fetichism  is  an  attack  on  Deity,  Idolatry  is  an  act  of  sub- 
mission to  Him,  rude,  no  doubt,  yet  humble.  Hence  Fetichism 
and  Idolatry  are  not  only  diifercnt,  but  opposite  ;  80  tiiat  the 
one  cannot  be  directly  developed  out  of  the  other.' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  fetishism  is  a  direct  ante- 
cedent of  idolatry,  and  is  everyAvhere  co-existent 
Avitli  it.  The  fetish  and  the  idol  are  both  con- 
ceived of  as  the  body  of  a  spirit ;  they  are  used 
for  the  same  purposes  and  employed  under  the 
same  conditions,  except  that  idolatry  lays  more 
stress  on  the  anthropomorphic,  or  rather  zoo- 
niorphic,  conception  of  tlic  divinity,  and  so  lends 
itself  to  a  more  accentuated  development  of  the 
cult.  Tiiere  exist,  on  the  one  hand,  domestic 
idols,  and,  on  the  other,  tribal  or  village  fetishes. 
There  are  even  fetishes  that  fill  a  still  higher  role, 
e.g.  the  black  stone  of  Pessinus,  Avhich  represents 
t!ie  Mother  of  tlie  Gods  in  the  Palatine  temple. 
No  occurrence  is  found  of  an  intermediary  state 
between  fetishism  and  idolatry  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  history  of  art  makes  it  clear  tliat  idolatry  is 
the  direct  and  immediate  outcome  of  fetishism. 
NoAvhere  is  this  continuity  more  evident  than  in 
Greece,  from  the  thirty  stones  of  Pharie,  Avhich  in 
1  Dichelette,  ArchMo'jic  prihistoriqiie,  L  585  ff. 
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the  (iine  of  Pausauias  (Vll.  xxii.  3)  were  regarded 
as  the  most  ancient  images  of  gods,  down  to  the 
masterpieces  of  Pliidius  and  Praxiteles.^ 

Among  the  hrst  idols,  representations  of  animals 
or  monsters  predominate,  as  is  still  the  case  with 
the  uncivilized  peoples  of  to-day.  All  iliat  can 
be  maintained  with  certainty  is  that  the  tendency 
to  invest  supernatural  beings  with  human  shape 
increases  with  the  growing  conception  of  their 
jiersonality  as  a  type  of  ennobled  manhood.  At 
tlic  same  time  the  animals  which  originally  re- 
1  presented  these  beings  did  not  entirely  disappear 
from  iconography ;  they  became  the  companions 
or  slaves  of  the  divinities  whom  they  used  to 
embody,  as,  e.g.,  the  owl  of  Athene,  the  eagle  of 
Zens,  the  hind  of  Artemis,  the  dolphin  of  Poseidon, 
and  the  dove  of  Aphrodite.  In  other  cases,  the 
bestial  or  repugnant  forms  have  been  left  to  evil 
spirits,  the  enemies  of  gods  and  men  ;  examples  of 
this  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.  A 
third  combination  has  perhaps  helped  to  give  rise 
to  composite  figures,  sometimes  with  a  human 
head  on  an  animal's  bodj',  sometimes  with  an  ani- 
mal's head  on  a  human  body.  The  Egyptian  pan- 
theon is  formed  almost  entirely  of  these  curious 
figures,  and  they  are  found  in  nearly  all  ancient 
and  modern  forms  of  polytheism.  Peoples  such  as 
the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Chinese,  who  had 
left  barbarism  far  behind,  undoubtedly  believed  in 
the  actual  existence  of  such  monsters.  Their 
written  traditions  testify  to  this  belief,  and  traces 
of  it  are  found  even  among  French  authors  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that,  when  the 
sculptor  in  ancient  times  represented  Janus  as  a 
god  with  three  faces,  to  mark  his  faculty  for  seeing 
the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future  all  at  one  time, 
he  was  probably  as  fully  conscious  of  making  a  pure 
allegory  as  the  sculptor  who  in  Christian  times 
symbolized  the  Trinity  by  a  three-headed  being. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  Greeks,  or  before 
them  the  Phcenicians,  when  reproducing  the  image 
of  a  spirit  with  two  pairs  of  wings,  the  one  raised 
and  the  other  lowered,  really  aimed  at  representing 
perpetual  movement  and  not  at  sinqdy  reproducing 
superhuman  beings  who  for  the  AssjTians  had 
an  actual  existence.  Again,  it  is  a  moot  point 
whether,  Mhen  the  Buddhists  assigned  to  their 
future  Buddha,  Avalokitesvara  iq.v.),  an  infinite 
number  of  arms,  it  was  really,  as  they  say,  so  that 
he  might  the  laetter  save  all  his  creatures,  or 
whether  it  is  not  rather  an  express  imitation  of 
tjie  numerous  pairs  of  arms  attributed  to  the  Hindu 
$iva. 

We  must,  however,  take  into  consideration 
another  factor,  viz.  the  possibility  of  the  fusion 
of  two  types.  There  is  a  law  in  symbolism  which 
holds  good  for  all  kinds  of  images.  When  two 
signs  or  two  plastic  types  in  any  given  neighbour- 
hood express  the  same  or  similar  beliefs,  they  are 
inclined  to  amalgamate,  if  not  to  unite,  and  form 
an  intermediary  type.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  present  writer-  to  show  how  symbolic 
images  dill'ering  as  much  as  the  wheel,  the  winged 
globe,  the  rose  or  the  lotus,  the  conical  stone,  the 
crux  aruiata,  or  '  key  of  life,'  the  cuneiform  star, 
the  sacred  plant,  and  even  Lite  human  outline, 
have  changed  their  forms  and  passed  into  each 
other,  making  composite  types,  in  the  diSerent 
features  of  Avhich  the  various  originals  may  be 
recognized.  These  phenomena  of  }ilastic  hybridi- 
zation are  rarer  in  the  case  of  the  rejiresentation  of 
living  creatures,  but  even  here  some  examples  are 
found.  Bancroft,  referring  to  the  totems  in  use 
among  the  Indians  of  North- West  America,  says  : 

1  Cf.  M.  CoUignon,  Mythologie  figuree  de  la  Grice  anUque, 
Paris,  n.d.,  pp.  11-17. 

2  In  The  Mi'jrativn  of  Syinbolts,  London,  1894,  chs.  v.  and  vi. 


'  When  the  descendant  of  the  "  hawk  "  carries  off  a  wife  from 
the  "salmon  "  tribe,  a  totem  represenling  a  tish  with  a  hawk's 
head  tor  a  time  keeps  aUve  the  occurrence,  and  finally  becomes 
the  deity.' 1 

This  emblem  is  just  as  odd  as  the  hawk-man  who 
remesenteil  Ilorus  among  the  Egj'ptians. 

We  have  also  to  reckon  witli  religious  types 
wjiich  continue  to  exist  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  worship  to  whicii  they  originally  belonged.  In 
l)resent-day  iconographj',  we  may  still  lind  repre- 
sentations of  subjects  which  originated  among  the 
sculptures  of  ancient  Chaldaa,  live  or  six  thou.sand 
years  ago,  and  which  have  come  ilown  to  us  through 
two  or  three  intermediary  religions  and  stili  retain 
at  least  a  symbolic  value.  Such,  e.g.,  is  the  sacred 
tree  between  two  monsters  facing  each  other,  which 
has  passed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  India,  Persia, 
China,  and  Jai)an,  and,  on  the  other,  to  Greece, 
Home,  and  the  Christian  countries  of  the  West, 
where  sculptors  used  it  in  catliedrals  to  represent 
the  tree  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  transmission 
of  images  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  trans- 
mission of  the  beliefs  to  which  they  were  originally 
attached.  When  in  a  new  religion  it  is  desired  to 
represent  personages  or  traditions  which  have  not 
yet  been  expressed  in  plastic  art,  the  artists  natur- 
ally treat  the  subject  on  the  i)rinciples  of  the  only 
art  within  their  reach.  In  the  catacombs,  Chris- 
tian.5  did  not  scruple  to  use  the  image  of  Orpheus 
taming  the  wild  animals  with  his  lyre,  to  sym- 
bolize Christ  teacliing  men.  Psyche  being  teased 
by  Cupid  came  to  represent  the  soul  guarded  by  an 
angel.  The  ram-bearing  Hermes,  who  originally 
figured  in  the  sculptures  of  Asia  Jtlinor  as  a  priest 
bearing  the  sacriiicial  lamb,  furnished  the  essenti- 
ally Christian  type  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  we 
know  from  the  sculptures  of  Gandnara  tliat  this 
subject  passed  into  Buddhist  India  about  the  same 
time.-  The  lirst  representations  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  as  an  old  man  seated  in  a  cathedra  were 
inspired  by  certain  statues  of  Jui)j(iter  ;  it  is  even 
j)0ssible  that  their  prototype  may  be  found  among 
the  Assyrian  images  of  seated  divinities  which  occur 
among  the  rock  sculptures  of  Malthai. 

Again,  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  deformations 
which  in  the  long  run  always  appear  in  the  re- 
production of  images.  It  is  some\\hat  ditlicult  to 
rccogiiize  in  the  classic  type  of  the  thunderbolt 
two  tridents  soldered  together  at  the  base.  Joachim 
ilenant^  has  shown  that  the  Greek  Sagittarius 
has  its  prototype  in  the  winged  bull  of  Assyrian 
palaces,  which  became  among  the  Persians  the 
image  of  the  mythical  bull  Gaj-omart,  half  trans- 
formed into  an  archer ;  and,  by  a  series  of  easily 
discernible  modifications,  the  bust  of  Apollo  has 
liecome  the  simple  cpsilon  found  on  coins.  Among 
the  paddle  carvings  exhibited  in  1872  at  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
there  was  a  crouching  human  figure  and  next  to 
it  a  crescent  placed  on  the  point  of  an  arrow.  No 
one  who  did  not  possess  tlie  Avhole  series  of  inter- 
mediary figures  covild  possibly  have  imagined  that 
the  latter  was  the  outcome  of  the  former.'*  In- 
versely, there  are  examples  of  the  ti'ansforma- 
tion  of  a  linear  image  into  a  human  ligure. 
The  sacred  bactyl  which  figures  on  the  coins  of 
Byblos  reappears,  modified  in  form  through  con- 
tact with  the  Egyptian  crux  ansata,  in  certain 
representations  of  Astarte  and  Tanit  which  de- 
l)ict  these  goddesses  in  a  conical  form  with  their 
elbows  close  to  their  sides  and  their  forearms  out- 
stretched.* 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  religion,  moic 

1  Mi  iii.  37. 

2  A.  Griinwedel,  BmUlhist  Arl  in  ImUa,  Kn^.  tr.,  London, 
1901,  fig.  44. 

3  Pierres gracees  de  la  Hcute  Asie,  Paris,  1886,  p.  191. 

■i  For  other  examples  of  the  same  kind  see  XL  BaUour,  Euolu- 
tion  of  Di>cnratioe  Art.  p.  33 ff. 
0  (Jf.  RUK  XX.  (Ib69;  142. 
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especially  when  it  has  jii.st  superseded  another,  has 
often  to  tolerate  the  worshij)  of  images  and  even  of 
sanctuaries  belonging  to  former  cults.  When  it  is 
unable  to  destroy  them,  it  finds  that  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  appropriate  them.  By  adopting 
the  labarum,  Constantine  wittingly  chose  an 
emblem  which  could  be  accepted  both  by  the 
worshippers  of  Christ  and  by  the  worshippers  of 
the  Sun.  Even  to-day,  Leroy-Beaulieu  ^  speaks  of 
an  old  Buriat  idol,  preservetl  in  the  Monastery  of 
Posolsk  on  Lake  Baikal,  which  has  been  trans- 
formed bj'  the  monks  into  a  statue  of  Saint 
Nicholas,  and  is  worshipped  by  jiagans  and  Chris- 
tians alike.  The  Buddhists  are  still  less  scrupulous 
about  appropriating  the  images  of  the  religions 
which  they  have  succeeded  in  suppressing  by  their 
propaganda :  the  solar  wheel  becomes  the  wheel  of 
the  Law ;  the  feet  of  Visnu  are  transformed  into 
the  feet  of  Buddha.  When  the  Buddhists  gained 
possession  of  the  sanctuary  erected  at  Bharhut 
by  tree-  and  serpent-worshippers,  they  simply 
appropriated  the  bas-reliefs  for  their  own  religion 
by  attacliing  to  each  scene  an  inscription  giving 
it  a  Buddhist  interpretation. ^  The  followers  of 
Hinduism  acted  in  the  same  way  when  they  had 
succeeded  in  expelling  Buddhism  from  India. 

It  is  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  judge  whether 
the  image  of  a  superhuman  being  should  be  classed 
as  an  idol  or  as  a  magical  or  purely  commemorative 
representation.  Even  the  people  who  use  them 
are  not  always  clear  on  this  point.  When  the 
priests  of  HierapoUs  explained  to  Lucian  (de  Dea 
Syria,  34)  that  they  had  not  placed  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon  among  the  images  of  the  gods  in  their 
temple,  because  men  could  see  and  worship 
them  directly,  it  is  possible  that,  at  least  to  the 
priests,  divine  images  were  merelj'  representational 
signs.  But,  when  the  Tyrians,  besieged  by  Alex- 
ander, chained  up  the  statue  of  Baal  Melkart  to 
keep  the  god  from  escaping  to  the  enemy's  side 
(Curtius,  IV.  iii.  21  f.),  it  is  evident  that  they  con- 
sidered and  treated  it  as  an  idol.  The  same  idea 
recurs  in  Spai-ta,  where,  according  to  Pausanias 
(III.  XV.  5),  the  statue  of  Ares  was  chained  up  to 
prevent  its  escaping.  ^ 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  include  in  the 
category  of  idols  all  images  that  open  or  close  their 
eyes,  gesticulate,  utter  oracles,  move  of  their  own 
free  will,  or  converse  with  their  worshippers.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
maintain  that  every  image  worshipped  or  even 
venerated  is  necessarily  an  idol.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  to  set  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  tl.e 
images  of  the  beings  loved  or  esteemed,  and  to  take 
as  a  personal  insult  outrages  perpetrated  on  them. 
Later,  the  image  is  regarded  as  an  intermediary 
in  all  dealings  with  its  original,  and  it  is  invested 
with  the  su])ernatural  faculties  attributed  to  the 
original.  This  tendency  is  co-existent  with  the 
mental  state,  mentioned  above,  which  confuses 
the  copy  with  the  original  and  leads  to  investing 
the  images  with  a  personality  of  their  own.  In 
the  time  of  Pericles,  Stilpo  was  banished  from 
Athens  for  having  maintained  that  Phidias's  statue 
of  Pallas  Athene  was  }iot  the  goddess  herself 
(Diog.  Laert.  II.  xii.  5).  In  Buddhist  iconography, 
Gautama's  entry  into  Nirvana  was  represented  at 
first  only  by  an  enii)ty  throne  or  by  footjtrints. 
Gradually  his  image  was  introduced,  and  it  linally 
ended  by  working  innumerable  miracles  and 
becoming  a  regular  object  of  Avorship.  In  order  to 
escape  from  these  superstitions  certain  monotheistic 
religions,  such  as  Judaism  and  Islam,  have  entirely 
forbidden  representations  of  the  human  figure  or 
even  of  any  animate  being. 

1  La  Rellijion  dans  Vempire  des  Tsars,  I'aris,  1S89,  p.  113. 

2  A.  Cunningham,  The  Stupa  of  Bharhut,  Loudo)),  1879. 

3  For  othcT  instances  see  J.  G.  Frazer,  Pausanias,  Loudon, 
liJOS,  iii.  330  f. 
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Goblet  d'Alviella. 
IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (iEgean).  — It  was 
thought  a  few  years  ago  that  ^Egean  religion  was 
aniconic,  that  the  Mycenyeans  envisaged  their 
deities  in  no  form,  human  or  other,  and  that  with 
a  sublime  simplicity  they  confined  their  worship 
to  trees  or  stone  monoliths  in  which  the  divine 
spirit  was  supposed  to  take  its  residence,  or  placed 
in  sacred  spots  a  single  stone  seat,  an  empty 
throne,  for  the  god  to  sit  on,  unseen  by  his  wor- 
shippers. This  view,  hoAvever,  ahvays  seemed 
rather  improbable  to  some  observers,  Avho  were 
convinced  that,  the  phenomena  of  religion  being 
pretty  much  the  same  in  every  country  and  all 
over  the  world,  the  ^geans  would  eventually  be 
proved  to  have  been  by  no  means  so  lofty  in  their 
ideas  as  the  '  aniconic '  view  would  imply.  This 
has  come  to  pass,  and  Ave  noAV  knoAV  that  the 
iEgeans  made  idols  and  venerated  them  as  did 
every  other  people  of  their  time.  Whether  D.  G. 
Hogarth  is  right  or  not  in  claiming  [ERE  i.  143*, 
147%  EBr^^  i.  247*)  that  the  iEgeans  Avorshipped 
only  tAvo  deities,  the  Mother  llhea  and  the  son 
Zeus,  or  Avhether  Ave  should  rather  say  that  these 
Avere  the  two  primary  objects  of  Avorship,  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  the  '  Dual  Monotheism '  Avhich 
he  postulates  Avas  accompanied  by  the  veneration 
of  spirits  of  Avood  and  Avater,  sky,  sea,  and  land, 
as  in  every  otlier  country  of  the  Avorld,  In  later 
Greek  religion  there  is  many  a  trace  of  these  pre- 
Hellenic  Avorships ;  and,  though  Ave  may  say  that 
Artemis,  Diktynna,  or  Britomartis  of  Crete  is  but 
another  form  of  Khea,  yet  Ave  may  doubt  Avhether 
the  Avorshippers  themselves  thought  so.  They 
surely  Avould  have  considered  that  they  Avere  vene- 
rating difl'erent  goddesses.  And  in  the  representa- 
tions of  deities  Avhich  we  have  on  seal-rings,  etc., 
Ave  no  doubt  see  difierent  forms  of  the  goddess. 
We  have  representations,  too,  of  demons,  like  the 
Thueris-headed  Avater-carriers,  no  doubt  deities  of 
streams,  Avho  must  be  regarded  as,  if  not  gods,  at 
any  rate  suiDcrnatural  beings  Avorthy  of  Avorship 
and  distinct  from  the  tAvo  primary  deities.  ^ 

We  have  not,  hoAvever,  many  representations  of 
other  gods  than  llhea  and  Zeus,  although  Ave  may 
yet  find  them.  The  fcAV  images  of  the  gods  that 
have  been  found  in  the  Cretan  and  other  excava- 
tions are  almost  exclusively  female,  and  rejiresent 
diii'erent  forms  of  the  great  goddess,  Avho  is  usually 
associated  Avith  the  snake,  no  doubt  to  mark  her 
chthonic  character.  The  faience  images  of  her,  or 
of  various  diii'erent  forms  of  her  (or  of  different 
but  closely-related  goddesses),  found  at  Knossos 
(EliE  i.  143*)  are  Avell  knoAvn.  One  figure  has  on 
its  head  a  spotted  cat  curled  up.  This  is  a  curious 
attribute  of  the  goddess,  and  may  perhaps  connect 
Avith  Egypt  (are  Ave  to  see  by  connexion  also  the 
panther  of  later  Greek  iconography?). 

The  ruder  figures  of  the  goddess  found  at  Knossos 
and  Gournia,  Avith  their  accompaniment  of  votive 
clay  trumpets,  are  Avell  knoAvn.  They  are  contem- 
porary Avith  the  equally  rude  '  owl-headed '  figures 
from  Mycenae,  also  representing  a  goddess. 

1  Primary  Rliea  and  Zens  certainly  were  ;  one  only  doubts  if 
they  were  the  sole  objects  of  worship.  Such  monotheism  is, 
after  ali,  an  artificial  development  of  liamanrelij;ion  :  the  natural 
nian^  is  polytheistic  and  idol-n.akiny.  Monotheism  is  a  product 
of  high  spirituality.  We  have  no  proof  that  the  ^geans  were 
at  all  a  spiritual  people:  it  is  highly  proba  hie  that  they  were 
nothing  of  the  sort ;  and,  if  Egyptians  and  llitlites  worshipped 
gods,  it  is  probable  that  ^Egeana  did  so  too. 
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Tlie  young  god,  Zeus-Velclmnos,  has  not  j'et  been 
found  repiosented  in  the  round,  but  Ave  liave  hints  of 
his  aniiL';ininc-(\  On  a  fresco  at  'I'iiyns  lie  stanils,  a 
warrior,  uinight,  holding  spear  in  hand,  and  guarded 
b}' a  groat  8-shaped  sliieid.  On  a  ring  fruiu  My- 
cenai  and  on  a  sarcoiiliagus  from  I'ahiikastro  lie 
descends  to  earth  with  long  hair  llj'ing  Ijohind  him 
in  the  wind.     He  is  a  true  Minoan  in  ai)i)earance. 

Some  of  the  demons  look  like  strange  dog- 
headed  insects,  perhaps  locusts.  Certainly  they 
are  modelled  after  the  Egyptian  hippopotamus- 
goddess  Thueris. 

One  cannot  say  more  as  yet  of  Minoan  icono- 
graphy; but  more  light  will  doubtless  reach  us 
with  the  further  ])rogres3  of  study,  and  we  may 
be  able  to  distinguish  betv.een  different  forms  of 
dili'erent  deities.  For,  though  one  may  consider 
that  Hogarth's  fundamental  ciiaracterization  of 
jEgean  religion,  its  special  worship  of  Rhea  and 
Zeus,  is  no  doubt  correct,  yet  one  may  doubt 
whether  their  '  Dual  Monotheism '  excluded  all 
other  worship.  It  certainly  did  not  exclude  the 
veneration,  if  not  worshi]),  of  the  genii  already 
mentioned,  who  resemble  sometimes  Egyptian 
deities,  sometimes  certain  queer  Anatolian  demons 
whom  we  see  on  the  rocks  of  Yasili  Kaya. 

An  odd  feature  was  the  veneration  as  idols  of 
natural  concretions  of  stone,  which  bore  some 
fortuitous  resemblance  to  the  human  figure  :  such 
crude  objects  of  adoration  have  been  found  in  the 
Western  Palace  at  Knossos. 

It  is  perhaps  strange  that  the  Minoans,  with 
their  love  of  art,  should  not  have  cared  to  repre- 
sent their  deities  more  often  and  more  grandiosely 
than  they  did.  But  neither  did  they  represent 
mankind  in  the  grandiose  style  of  Egj^pt,  and  we 
do  not  yet  know  how  many  of  the  representations 
of  the  human  form  which  we  have  in  fresco  and 
other  materials  are  really  meant  to  portray  men, 
and  how  many  are  intended  to  shadow  forth  the  god- 
head. One  would  expect,  as  one  obtains  in  the  case 
of  Rhea  and  Zeus,  complete  anthropomorpliism. 

The  theriomorphic  demons  look  exotic.  The 
likeness  to  Thueris  may  have  some  special  reason 
of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Can  it  be  referred  to 
the  most  ancient  days,  when  tlie  .-Egeans  first 
came  fi'om  the  Nile-delta  (as  they  probably  did) 
to  Crete?  They  might  have  brought  with  them 
a  memory  of  the  great  hippopotamus,  a  beast 
associated  in  their  minds  wdth  water.  This  is  but 
a  suggestion.  The  cat  on  the  head  of  the  Knossian 
goddess  points,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Egyptian  in- 
tiuence.  This  may  have  acted  occasionally,  but 
^we  have  no  further  trace  of  it.  The  goddess  and 
her  male  companion  have  nothing  Egyptian  about 
them ;  and  there  is  nothing  Egyptian  about  the 
Thueris-headed  demons  but  their  heads.  Thueris 
never  carries  water-pitchers  in  Egyptian  icono- 
graphy. We  must  regard  this  as  a  ciiance  bit  of 
foreign  influence,  like  the  cat,  which  is,  by  the 
Avay,  treated  in  quite  un-Egyptian  fashion. 

The  demons  themselves,  however,  cannot  be  ex- 
otic. They  are  emphatically  racy  of  the  soil  of 
Greece,  the  land  of  naiads  and  hamadryads.  The 
two  great  gods  are,  of  course,  closely  related  to 
the  Anatolian  Kybele  and  Atys,  and  this  Ana- 
tolian relation  of  the  Minoan  religion  is  not  con- 
tradicted by  the  Greek  naiads  and  hamadryads, 
since  we  know  from  the  treaty  of  Rameses  II. 
with  king  Khattusil  of  Khatti  (1279  R.C.)  that 
the  Hittites  worshipped  innumerable  spirits  and 
divinities  of  mountain,  Avood,  and  stream,  as  well 
as  the  gi'eat  gods. 

Literature.— C.  Tsountasanfl  J.  I.  Manatt,  TheMycmcnan 
Age,  London,  1897,  ch.  xiv.  ;  A.  J.  Evans,  Mvcenoean  Tree  and 
Pillar  Cult,  do.  1001 ;  D.  G.  Hog;arth,  '  .Eeean  Religion,'  in 
ERU  i.  141&.,  and  '.^igean  Civilization,'  in  EDr^^  i.  245  Ii. 

H.  R.  Hall. 


IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Babylonian).— Idol- 
atry anil  ini.ige-worsliip  form  a  ^■el•y  striking 
feature  of  the  l?aby Ionian  religious  system,  and 
already  meet  us  in  an  advanced  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  the  earliest  cultural  period  of  which 
material  remains  have  been  preserved.  In  Baby- 
lonia we  have  no  means  of  tracing  the  gradual 
evolution  of  image-worship  out  of  tlie  fetish  and 
tlie  stock-and-stoiie  worship  which  necessarily  pre- 
ceded it.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
of  Avhose  existence  we  have  obtained  evidence  by 
excavation,  wore  the  Sumerians,  and  they  were 
immigrants  who  brought  with  them  an  extraneous 
civilization  from  some  mountainous  region  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Their  gods  Avere  already  anthropomor- 
phic, and  their  cult-images  undoubtedly  combined 
the  character  of  portrait  Avitii  that  of  fetish.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  even  the  earliest  repre- 
sentations of  Sumerian  deities  that  Ave  possess 
are  not  of  the  Sumerian  racial  type  :  they  ex- 
hibit characteristic  features  of  the  Semite,  the 
other  racial  element  in  the  country  Avhich  gradu- 
ally displaced  the  Sumerians  after  absorbing  their 
culture.  The  most  probable  explanation  that  has 
been  suggested  is  that  the  Sumerians  found  a 
Semitic  population  in  possession  of  Babylonia,  and 
that  the  representation  of  their  oAvn  deities  Avas 
subsequently  influenced  by  the  Semitic  cult-images 
in  the  ancient  centres  of  Avorship  Avhich  they  took 
over.^  But  the  question  is  one  of  externals  only, 
and,  though  of  interest  in  another  connexion,  does 
not  aiiecfc  the  essential  cliaracter  of  the  (livine 
image  itself.  Fashioned  in  the  god's  human  form, 
it  Avas  believed  to  enshrine  his  presence,  and  for 
the  Babylonians  of  all  periods  it  never  lost  this 
animistic  character.  It  never  became  a  mere 
portrait  or  memento  of  the  deity,  but  Avas  be- 
lieved to  have  a  life  and  spirit  dAvelliug  Avithin  it 
and  acting  through  it. 

Originally,  no  doubt,  a  Sumerian  tribal  or  city- 
god  Avas  wholly  identified  Avith  his  cult-image. 
No  more  than  cue  image  of  each  deity  Avas  Avor- 
shipped,  and  the  idea  of  the  god's  existence  apart 
from  this  visible  form  must  have  been  of  gradual 
growth.  It  is  po.ssible  to  conjecture  circumstances 
Avhich  Avould  tend  to  encourage  speculation  in  that 
direction.  The  capture  and  deportation  of  a  god, 
foUoAved  by  the  substitution  of  another  figure  in  its 
place  and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  the  original 
image,  Avould  have  led  to  the  incorporation  of  tAvo 
figures  Avithin  one  shrine.  A  king's  ambition  to 
rebuild  or  beautify  a  temple  might  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  image  itself,  if  the  latter  hadsullered 
damage  or  decay.  The  misfortunes  of  the  material 
image,  especially  if  unaccompanied  by  national 
disaster,  Avould  in  any  case  foster  a  belief  in  the 
god's  existence  apart  from  his  visible  body  of 
AA'ood  or  stone.  And  such  a  belief  undoulitedly 
developed  at  a  comparatively  early  period  into  the 
Babj'lonian  conception  of  a  heavenly  division  of 
the  universe  in  Avliich  the  great  gods  had  their 
dwelling,  making  their  presence  manifest  to  men 
in  the  stars  and  planets  Avhich  moved  across  the 
sky. 

This  Avas  a  great  stage  in  advance  of  pure  iinage- 
Avorship,  and  the  development  undoubtedly  folloAved 
the  groAvth  of  a  pantheon  out  of  a  collection  of 
separate  and  detaclied  city-gods.  The  identifica- 
tion of  the  more  poAverful  of  these  deities  Avith  the 
great  forces  of  nature  emphasized  the  distinction 
betAveen  the  god  and  his  image.  The  sun-god 
could  not  be  confined  Avithin  his  shrine,  if  he  Avas 
seen  to  pass  daily  overhead  from  one  gate  of  heaven 
to  the  otiier  ;  and  the  moon-god's  continual  activity 

1  See  Ediiard  Jlever,  'Sumerier  und  Semiten  in  Eabylonien' 
{Ahh.  lier  konl'il.  i,rcuss.  Akad.  dcr  Wisfemchaflen.,  1000,  Phil.- 
hisLor.  Classo.'iii"),  and  I,.  W.  King,  History  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad,  London,  1910,  p.  47  tf. 
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and  changing  phases  prechided  the  ])ossibiIity  of 
such  a  limitation  in  his  case.    Tlie  god  of  lightning 
niust  surely  leave  his  temple,  since  he  is  seen  riding 
upon  the  storm-cloud,  while  the  true  dwelling  of 
the  god  of  the  abyss  must  obviously  hive  been  the 
abyss  of  waters  below  the  earth  until  he  Avas  trans- 
lated to  the  Soutliern  heaven.    We  have  no  means 
of  dating  this  association  of  some  of  the  greater 
gods  with  natural  forces.     It  is  230ssible  that  the 
Sumerians  had  passed  this  stage  of  thought  before 
their  arrival   in   Babylonia,   and   also   that   they 
found  some  of  the  ancient  religious  centres  of  the 
country  already  associated  with  sun-  and  mocn- 
cults  and  with  other  divisions  of  nature-Avorship. 
However  that  may   be,    it  is  quite  certain  that 
during  all  subsequent  stages  of  Babylonian  history 
the  divine  images  never  degenerated  into  mere 
symbols  of  divinity.     They  continued  to  enjoy  a 
very  real,   though  mystical,  connexion  witii   the 
gods  they  represented.    Without  consciously  postu- 
lating a  theory  in  explanation  of  his  belief,  the 
Babylonian  never  lost  his  faith  in  his  god's  actual 
presence  within  the  image,  and  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in   reconciling  sucli   a   localization   of    the 
divine  person  with   his  presence  at  other    cult- 
centres  and  with  a  separate  life  in  the  heavenly 
sphere.     That  this  was  actually  the  case  will  be  at 
once  evident  if  we  refer  to  a  few  historical  ex- 
amples of    image  -  worship   taken   from  difierent 
periods. 

Of  the  Sumerian  epoch  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
at  any  length,  as  Gndea's  cylinder-inscriptions 
prove  the  sacrosanct  character  of  a  city- god's 
image  even  in  the  latter  half  of  the  period.  The 
elaborate  ritual  and  purihcation  of  both  people 
and  city,  preceding  the  removal  of  Ningirsu's 
image  from  the  old  shrine  at  Lagash  to  the  new,^ 
are  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  god  and  his 
image  were  still  iden  tilled.  With  the  rise  of 
Babylon  we  note  the  important  part  which  the 
actual  image  of  Marduk  played  in  each  king's 
coronation-ceremony  and  in  the  renewal  of  his 
oath  at  every  subsequent  Feast  of  the  New  Year  ; 
the  hands  of  no  other  image  than  that  in  Esagila 
at  Babylon  would  serve  for  the  king  to  grasp. 
In  the  reign  of  Qammurabi,  the  real  foiinder  of 
Babylon's  greatness,  we  see  the  Babylonian's 
conception  of  his  visible  gods  reflected  in  his 
treatment  of  foreign  images.  It  was  not  merely 
as  booty,  but  in  order  to  gain  their  favour,  that 
Sin-idinnam  and  his  army  carried  off  to  their  own 
land  the  images  of  certain  Elamite  goddesses. 
And,  when  misfortunes  followed,  it  was  simply 
because  these  foreign  goddesses  resented  their 
enforced  banishment  from  their  own  country. 
On  the  careful  restoration  of  the  images  to  Elam, 
the  goddesses  themselves  returned  thither."  Later, 
in  the  15th  cent.  B.C.,  we  know  that  an  image  of 
the  goddess  Ishtar  was  carried  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony  from  Mesopotamia  to  Egypt,  and 
in  one  of  the  letters  found  at  Tell  el-Amarna  the 
statue  and  the  goddess  herself  are  absolutely 
identiiied.  The  land  of  Mitanni  and  Egypt  were 
on  friendly  terms  at  the  time,  and  tlie  city  of 
Nineveh  was  under  the  former's  control.  So, 
when  Amenophis  III.  requested  Tushratta,  king 
of  Mitanni,  to  send  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  to  Egypt, 
he  consented,  and  with  the  image  sent  a  Tetter 
which  throws  light  on  the  relation  which  the 
goddess  was  believed  to  bear  to  her  iuiage.^ 

1  Cf.  E.  de  Sarzec,  Dec.  en  Chaldie,  Paris,  1SS4-1912,  pi. 
33-3G;  F.  Thureau-Danfrin,  Die  sum.  unci  akkad.  Koniqsin- 
gchriften,  Leipzig,  1007,  p.  88  ff.;  L.  W.  Kino-  and  H.  R.  Hall, 
Egypt,  and  Western  Affia,  London,  1907,  p.  l!)r)ff. 

2  Cf.  King,  Letters  of  Hammurabi,  London,  1898-1900,  i. 
p.  xxxviiff. 

3  H.  Winckler,  Die  Thnntafeln  von  Tcll-el-A mnrna  (Schrader's 
Keilinsphriftliche  BililiotJiek,  v.  [Berlin,  1890])  48  f.,  no.  20; 
and  J.  A.  Knudtzon,  Die  El-Amarna  Tafeln,  Leipzisr,  19U7. 
etc.,  p.  178flf.,  no.  23. 


In  the  letter  the  goddess  Ishtar  herself  is  made  to  declare  her 
intention  of  going  to  Egypt:  'Thus  saith  Ishtar  of  Nineveh, 
the  lady  of  all  lands,  "  Unto  Egypt,  into  the  land  which  I  love, 
will  T  go."'  Tushratta  exhorts  Amenophis  to  l>ay  her  due 
honour  and  to  send  her  hack,  saying  :  '  Verily  now  I  have  sent 
(her)  and  she  is  gone.  Indeed,  in  tlie  time  of  my  father,  the 
lady  Ishtar  went  into  that  land  ;  and,  just  as  she  dwelt  (there) 
liirmerly  and  they  honoured  her,  so  now  may  my  hrother 
honour  her  ten  times  more  than  hefore.  Jlay  my  hrother 
honour  her,  may  he  allow  her  to  return  with  joy.'  There  is 
here  no  question  of  the  image  heing  a  mere  sj'mhol  of  the 
goddess  :  the  image  is  the  goddess  herself. 

It  is  clear  from  Tushratta's  letter  that  this  was 
not  the  first  occasion  on  which  Ishtar  had  paid  a 
friendly  visit  to  Egypt.  Indeed,  we  may  infer  that, 
at  any  rate  at  this  period,  the  custom  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  image  of  a  deity — in  other  Avords, 
the  deity  himself — to  be  sent  on  a  ceremonious  visit 
to  a  foreign  country,  where,  if  properly  treated,  he 
Avould,  no  doubt,  exert  his  influence  in  favour  of 
the  land  in  Avhich  he  was  staying.  And  this  con- 
clusion explains  the  great  value  that  was  always 
set  on  the  capture  of  another  race's  gods.  The 
captured  images  were  not  valued  simply  as  symbols 
of  victory  ;  they  constituted  the  conquered  nation's 
chief  weapon  of  offence.  Not  only  were  the  con- 
quered deprived  henceforth  of  their  god's  assist- 
ance, but  there  Avas  a  very  great  probability  that, 
if  the  captured  image  AA'as  pleased  Avith  its  neAV 
surroundings  and  the  deference  pa,id  to  it,  it  Avould 
transfer  its  influence  to  the  side  of  its  ncAv  Avorship- 
pers.  This  explains  the  care  Avith  Avhich  captured 
images  Avere  preserved  both  by  the  Babylonians 
and  by  their  more  civilized  neighbours,  and  the  joy 
Avhich  marked  any  subsequent  recovery  of  them. 

It  is  needless  to  cite  instances :  the  most  striking  is  Ashur- 
banipal's  recovery  of  the  goddess  Nana's  image  from  Susa  in 
650  B.C.,  which  an  Elamite  king  had  carried  off  from  Erech 
sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  before.i  During  this  long 
period  the  Elamites  had  doubtless  carefully  ministered  to  the 
unage,  for  their  civilization  and  their  religious  cults  had  much 
in  common  with  those  of  Babylonia.  It  is  probable  that,  even 
when  a  barbarous  mountain  tribe  was  conquered  and  its  villages 
packed,  its  divine  images  were  never  dcstroj'ed,  but  carried  off 
and  preserved  in  the  same  spirit.  This  close  connexion  between 
the  god  and  his  image  endured  into  the  Neo-Bab3'lonian  period, 
and  Nabonidus's  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  priesthood,  which 
rendered  Cyrus's  conquest  of  Babylonia  so  much  more  easy,2 
was  simply  the  fact  that  he  ignored  this  feeling.  With  his 
natural  instincts  blunted  by  archajological  study,  and  probably 
in  furtherance  of  some  ill-advised  idea  of  centralizing  worship, 
the  king  collected  all  the  old  images  throughout  the  country 
into  his  capital,  little  recking  that  he  was  tearing  the  gods  them- 
selves from  their  ancient  habitations.  The  gods  had  long  h.ad 
their  real  abode  in  the  heavens,  but  this  had  in  no  way  weakened 
their  mj'stical  infusion  of  their  images  on  earth. 

Far  less  close  Avas  the  connexion  between  a 
Babylonian  deity  and  his  sculptured  symbol  or 
emblem,  by  means  of  Avhich  his  authority  or  pres- 
ence could  in  certain  circumstances  be  insured  or 
indicated.  The  origin  of  such  emblems  Avas  not 
astrological,  nor  is  it  to  be  sought  in  liver-augury  : 
the  emblems  Avere  not  derived  from  fancied  resem- 
blances to  animals  or  objects,  presented  either  by 
constellations  in  heaven  or  by  markings  on  the 
liA'er  of  a  victim.  They  clearly  arose  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  characters  or  attributes  assumed 
by  the  gods  in  th.e  mythology  ;  their  transference 
to  constellations  Avas  a  secondary  process,  and  their 
detection  in  liver-markings  resulted  not  in  their 
OAvn  origin,  but  in  that  of  the  omen.  The  spear- 
head of  Marduk  is  a  (it  emblem  enough  for  the 
slayer  of  the  demon  of  chaos  ;  the  stylus  or  Avedge 
of  Nabu  suits  th.e  god  of  Avriting  and  architecture ; 
the  lightning-fork  was  the  natural  emblem  of  the 
Aveather-gofl,  and  the  lunar  and  solar  disks  for  the 
moon-god  and  the  sun-gotl.  Some  divine  emblems 
Avere  purely  animal,  such  as  the  dog  of  Gula,  the 
Avalking  bird  of  Ban,  the  scorpion  of  Ishkhara.  In 
these  cases  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  totemistic 
origin,  and  the  analogy  of  the  goat-fish  of  Ea,  the 
god  of  the  Deep  or  the  Abyss,  .suggests  that  they 

1  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  Cun.  Inscr.  West.  Asia,  London,  1861-84, 
iii.  (1S70]  pi.  ;!S,  no.  1. 

'■2  O.  E.  Hagon  and  F.  Delitzsch,  Beitr.  zur  Assyr.,  Leipzig, 
1890  ff.,  ii.  [1894]  206  ff. 
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are  not  to  be  traced  beyond  the  mythological  stage. 
In  the  earliest  pei'iod  the  emblem  of  tlie  city-god 
was  the  same  as  that  of  his  city,  and  might  some- 
times syml)olize  the  city's  power,  as  in  that  of 
Ningirsu  of  Lagash,  represented  by  a  lion-headed 
eagle  grasping  lions.  Images  of  divine  emblems, 
when  sculptured  upon  a  stone  monument,  ensured 
that  the  monument  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
deities  to  whom  the  sculjitured  emblems  belonged. 
Legal  documents  concerning  ownership  of  land 
were  protected  in  this  way  from  the  Kassite  period 
onwards,'  and  it  was  with  a  similar  object  that  tlie 
later  Assj'rian  kings  carved  at  the  head  of  their 
stelae  the  emblems  of  the  chief  gods  of  their  pan- 
theon. Divine  emblems,  in  addition  to  the  figures 
of  patron  deities,  were  also  engraved  upon  cylinder- 
seals,'  and  botli  were,  no  doubt,  intended  to  ensure 
the  owner's  protection. 

Another  class  of  animal  images  entered  very 
largely  into  the  Babylonian  religious  scheme,  and, 
though  not  the  emblems  of  gods  themselves  nor 
the  objects  of  direct  worship,  are  entitled  to  be 
referred  to  in  this  connexion.  The  colossal  lions 
and  winged  bulls  v/hicli  Hanked  the  doorwaj's  of 
Assyrian  palaces  and  v/ere  borrowed  for  the 
Persian  palaces  at  Persepolis,  the  enamelled  lions 
of  Sargon's  palace  at  Khorsabad  and  of  the  Sacred 
Way  at  Habylon,  and  the  brick  bulls  and  dragons 
of  Ishtar's  Gate  were  not  purely  decorative,  but 
symbolized  protective  iniiueiices  under  animal 
forms.  Texts  of  earlier  periods  also  describe  the 
lion,  the  bull,  the  raging  hound,  the  serpent,  the 
dragon,  and  other  mythological  monsters  as  charac- 
teristic of  religious  decoration.  In  two  instances 
at  least,  the  lions  of  the  Gates  of  tlie  Sun  on  whose 
backs  their  j)ivots  rest,  we  may  undoubtedly  trace 
their  origin  to  the  noise  of  the  creaking  gate  ;  ^  and 
it  is  probable  that  sound,  rather  than  sight,  was 
the  more  important  factor  in  determining  the  out- 
ward form  of  many  mythological  creations,  whose 
protective  qualities  were  portrayed  in  images  which 
were  often  strange  and  ferocious.*  Other  Baby- 
lonian images  of  repulsive  form  represented  evil 
and  not  benelicent  beings,  and  spells  engraved  upon 
them  were  intended  to  ensure  the  employment  of 
their  powers  in  the  owner's  favour  or,  in  any 
case,  not  to  his  detriment.^  Clay  images  of  gods, 
along  with  those  of  doves,  were  also  buried  near 
the  gateways  of  palaces  and  temples  to  ensure 
their  protection  ;  but  these,  again,  were  not  objects 
of  worship,  but  merely  foundation-figures.''  For 
the  use  of  images  by  the  Babylonians  in  sympa- 
thetic magic,  see  Magic  (Babylonian). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  references  given  in  the  foot- 
notes, the  general  works  dealin,?  with  Bab}  Ionian  religion  and 
cult  may  be  coiisnJted,  such  as  M.  Jastrow,  lielii/ion  Baby- 
loniens  und  Asstyriena,  Giessen,  1902 ff.,  with  liildermappe 
(1912)  ;  R.  W.  Rogers,  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
New  York,  1908 ;  or  L.  W.  King",  Babylonian  Religion  and 
Mythology,  London,  1899.  For  a  convenient  survey  of  the 
relijjious  literature  (which  has  a  close  bearing-  on  the  subject), 
see  O.  Weber,  Die  Literatur  der  Babylonier  und  Assyrer, 
Leipzig,  1907.  LEONARD  W.  KiNG. 
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naturally  seem  as  though,  of  the  great  religions 
of    the  world,    Buddhism   were    the    least   likely 

1  See  W.  J.  Hincke,  A  Xew  Bmindary  Stone  of  Nelvchad- 
rezzar  /.,  Philadelphia,  1907,  p.  S7  Pf. ;  King-,  Bah.  Boundary- 
Stonps  a)id  Memorial  Tablets  in  the  Brit,  ilits.,  London,  1912, 
p.  X  flf. 

"  See  J.  Menant,  Rechcrches  sur  le  glyptique  orienfale,  Paris, 
1883;  L.  Delaporte,  Cylindres  orie'ntaux,  do.  19H);  and  AV. 
Hayes  Ward,  Seal  Cylinders  of  Western  Asia,  Washington, 
1910. 

3  Of.  L.  Heuzey,  RAssyr,  ix.  iii.  [1912]  8.5  ff. 

4  Cf.  King,  'The  Origin  of  Animal  Symbolism  in  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  .i.nd  Persia'  (/',S'Z?^,  Dec.  1912,  p.  278 ff.)- 

5  For  examples  of  such  devil-images,  .sec  R.  C.  Tliompson, 
Devils  and  Ecil  Spirits  of  Babylonia,  London,  1903-01,  i.  pi.  ii. 
frontispiece  ;  C.  Frank, 'KopfebabylonischcrDamonen'(/{ilss2/;-, 
VII.  i.  [1909]  21  ff.). 

6  Cf., ?.(/., R.  Koldewey,  DieTempelvonBahylonundBorsipiM, 
Leipzig,  1911,  pp.  19,  '20,  29. 


to  have  developed  a  system  of  idol-worship  and 
veneration  for  images.  The  founder  consistently 
deprecated  the  rendering  of  any  special  honour 
or  reverence  to  himself,  made  no  claim  to  divine 
prerogative  or  rights,  and  ignored,  if  he  did  not 
distinctly  repudiate  and  deny,  the  presence  and 
iiilluence  of  the  su]iernatural  in  human  all'airs. 
What  he  had  done  in  the  way  of  the  attainment 
of  perfect  knowledge  and  of  achieved  deliverance 
or  salvation,  every  man  might  do  by  the  force  of 
his  own  will  and  perseverance.  The  oilice  of  the 
Buddha  was  but  to  show  the  waj'.  Each  man 
mu.-st  tread  the  road  and  win  the  goal  for  himself, 
none  helping  or  hindf  ring  him  in  the  supreme  task. 
In  a  system  of  pliilosophy  controlled  by  .such 
principles  there  would  appear  to  be  no  room  for 
adoration  or  worship,  and  no  authority  to  whom 
such  worship  might  be  addressed.  Ultimately, 
however,  and  after  no  great  interval  of  time,  the 
tendency  to  create  or  conceive  supernatural  beings 
to  whom  homage  might  be  rendered  and  from 
whom  assistance  might  be  hoped  for  re-asscrted 
itself.  Ajiparently  the  conception  of  the  deilica- 
tion  of  the  Buddii.a  himself  began  to  find  a  place 
in  the  thought  of  his  immediate  disciples  even 
during  his  lifetime,  and  thus  a  system  in  intent 
and  purpose  non-theistic,  neither  postulating  nor 
requiring  the  divine,  became  endowed  with  as  ex- 
tensive and  varied  a  pantheon  as  the  most  frankly 
polytheistic  religion  ever  conceived.  In  the  monas- 
teries and  temples  expression  was  given  in  plastic 
form,  in  image  and  sculpture,  to  these  deities,  the 
recipients  of  a  true  worship,  which  in  concrete 
and  visible  presentation  embodied  and  satisfied  the 
desire  of  the  worshipper  for  a  substantial  object  of 
his  adoration  and  regard. 

I.  Deification  of  Gautama  himself. — It  was  upon 
the  person  of  the  Buddha  that  this  reverence  and 
worship  concentrated  itself ;  and  througiiout  the 
entire  history  of  Buddhism  the  ligureof  the  founder 
remained  central  for  all  art  and  imageiy.  The 
degree  of  prominence  assigned  to  him,  however, 
varied  greatly  in  the  different  countries  in  which 
Buddhism  found  a  home.  In  some  instances  the 
influence  of  pre-existing  faiths,  with  their  popular 
divinities,  proved  too  strong  for  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  imported  creed ;  and  the  figure 
of  the  historic  Buddha  Mas  in  effect  superseded 
by  forms  of  gods  or  goddesses,  to  whom  a  more 
sympathetic  and  helpful  role  was  assigned.  Theo- 
reticallj',  for  the  present  age,  Gautama  Buddha 
is  supreme  ;  and  in  general  it  is  his  image  that 
occupies  the  place  of  honour  in  the  temples,  and  is 
indeiinitely  multiplied  in  the  halls  of  the  monas- 
teries, and  in  all  places  where  an  opportunity 
offered  itself  for  a  work  of  merit  in  erecting  an 
image  designed  to  emljody  in  actual  concrete  form 
the  gentle  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  founder  of 
the  faith. 

The  tendency,  therefore,  to  regard  Gautama  as 
more  than  hum;. n,  and  to  endow  him  vnih.  some 
at  least  of  the  attributes  of  divinity,  began  to  de- 
velop itself  during  his  lifetime,  and  therewith  the 
tendency  also  to  represent  him  in  imagery  and 
sculpture  as  an  object  of  adoration.  The  earliest 
sculptures,  however,  do  not  yet  venture  apparently 
to  depict  him  as  a  man,  but  his  presence  is  sym- 
bolically indicated  by  the  sacred  wheel  {dharma- 
chdkra),  the  Bo-tree,  the  footprint  (pada),  or 
a  dCtgaba,  etc.  In  the  older  representations  also, 
the  more  important  figures  of  tlie  Hindu  pantheon 
retained  a  place,  especially  Sukka  (Sakra,  Indra) 
with  his  thunderbolt,  who  was  later  identified 
with  one  of  the  celestial  Buddiias,  Vajrapani, 
and  to  the  end  occupied  a  considerable  place  in 
Buddhist  legend  and  tradition. 

It  is  not  po.ssil)le  to  determine  at  how  early  a 
period  this  desire  for  concrete  and  visible  por- 
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traiture  of  the  Buddha  liiniself  did  in  fact  find 
expression  in  art.  Images  of  him  were  certainly 
known  before  the  time  of  the  Ciiinese  pilgrims 
Fa-Hian  and  Hiuen  Tsiang.  Their  narratives 
suggest,  if  they  do  not  assert,  that  such  images 
were  neither  rare  nor  a  novelty.  A  more  or  less 
conventional  and  idealized  type  also  was  adopted, 
alike  of  choice  and  from  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  Avhich  then  imposed  itself  upon  all  repre- 
sentations of  the  Buddha  in  every  country  and  for 
all  future  time.  The  type  was  Hellenic,  not  native 
Indian  ;  and  was  derived  from  the  Grajco-Buddhist 
art  of  Gandhara  and  the  North-West.  Its  artistic 
development,  however,  was  checked  and  limited 
by  the  historical  conditions  of  Giiutama's  life  and 
character,  and  the  need  to  preserve  a  general 
identity  of  aspect  and  feature  throughout  the 
wide  area  to  which  the  Buddhist  faith  had  gained 
access.  The  type,  therefore,  became  stereotyped, 
the  conventional  and  recognized  form  under  wliich 
the  Buddha  was  depicted.  Almost  the  only  variety 
permitted  to  the  artist  was  in  the  pose  of  the 
hands  {mudrci),  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  feet.  The  Hellenic  character  also 
was  consistently  maintained  throughout,  and  is 
noticeable  especially  in  the  expression  of  the 
face  and  the  disposal  of  the  folds  of  the  robe. 
In  the  earliest  and  oldest  representations  this  is 
most  apparent ;  in  the  later  there  is  a  distinct 
approximation  to  Hindu  forms  and  ideals.  The 
figure  thus  delineated  is  that  of  a  young  Indian  in 
the  garb  of  a  monk,  with  gentle  and  thoughtful 
countenance.  In  frescoes  and  paintings  the  head 
is  often  surrounded  with  a  nimbus  or  halo,  the 
symbol  of  deity  and  of  the  claim  to  adoration,  a 
feature  which  is  derived  from  Greek  model  and 
precedent.  The  type  adopted  was  severely  simple, 
and  afforded  comparatively  little  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  artistic  taste  or  the  display  of 
artistic  skill.  These  found  a  Jiinited  opportunity 
for  expression  in  the  figures  of  the  Buddha's  dis- 
ciples, and  more  widely  in  the  extensive  pantheon 
of  divinities,  Bodhisattvas  and  others,  of  the  Maha- 
yana  school. 

The  character  of  the  type  was  thus  determined, 
and  is  easily  recognizable.  From  Avhatever  part 
of  the  Buddhist  world  the  figure  may  be  de- 
rived, the  general  features  are  the  same,  and 
convey  the  same  impression  of  calm  dignity  and 
untroubled  repose.  The  painter  or  sculptor  had, 
as  it  were,  the  main  outline  and  framework  of 
his  subject  already  laid  down,  and  comparatively 
little  latitude  was  admissible  in  the  lilling  in 
of  details.  Three  attitudes  or  poses  of  the 
figure  are  represented  —  sitting,  standing,  and 
lying  or  recumbent.  Within  each  of  these  there 
are  varieties  of  type,  which  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  events  of  the  Buddha's  life  or  oflices 
which  he  performed.  The  ascetic  ideal  was  main- 
tained in  all,  and  in  all  the  dress  and  outward 
appearance  were  plain  and  decorous,  contrasting 
strikingly,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  richly  orna- 
mented figures  of  the  Bodhisattvas  and  other 
divinities,  and  on  the  other  with  the  nude  statues 
of  the  Jaina  saints.  Images,  however,  in  each  of 
tlie  three  attitudes  are  by  no  means  equally  com- 
mon on  the  sculptures  or  in  the  temples.  Tiie 
sitting  posture  is  most  frequently  represented  in 
all  Buddhist  countries.  The  recumbent  figure,  on 
the  contrary,  is  liardly  met  with  in  the  monas- 
teries of  the  north. 

2.  Types  of  sculptures. — There  are  three  main 
types  or  varieties  of  the  seated  Buddha. 

In  all  of  them  the  Buddha  wag  repi-esented  sittinff  cross- 
lesryfcd,  Ihp  right  foot  resting-  on  the  left,  the  soles  usually  up- 
turned and  bearing  one  or  more  of  the  auspicious  marks  vvliioh 
indicated  his  character  as  a  '  perfected '  being.  The  l)ody  is 
clad  in  the  conventional  robe  of  the  nionlc,  which  leaves  "the 
right  shoulder  bare,  and  in  some  examples  is  very  lightly  indi- 


cated by  a  mere  line  across  the  chest.  Less  commonly  the  robe 
is  drawn  over  both  shoulders.  The  latter  arrangement  of  the 
dress  is  found  at  all  periods  and  in  all  the  three  attitudes,  but 
is  perhaps  more  characteristic  of  the  early  Gra3co-Buddliist  art. 
The  head  is  sha\  en,  but  is  never  entirely  bare,  a  few  tufts  of 
hair  being  left  to  represent  the  stumps  of  the  locks  which  re- 
mained when  Gautama  cut  off  his  o«  n  hair  with  his  sword  on 
the  occasion  of  his  flight  from  home.i  On  the  top  of  the  skull 
also  is  the  swelling  or  protuberance  known  as  vsnisa,  a  mark 
of  the  sacred  character  of  the  wearer,  but  perhaps  originally 
representing  merely  the  coil  of  hair  on  the  head. 2  A  tuft  or 
circlet  of  hair  (urnci)  also  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead, 
for  which  a  pearl  is  frequently  substituted  both  in  early  and  in 
late  examples.  The  ears  and  arms  are  long,  the  former  de- 
pendent as  far  as  the  shoulders.  In  Indian  sculpture  long  arms 
are  conventionally  recognized  as  a  sign  of  high  birth.  The 
figure  is  seated  upon  a  lotus  flower  or  throne  (padmdsana),  or 
upon  the  coils  of  the  cobra  which  then  raises  its  crest  above  the 
Buddha's  head  to  protect  him  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  the 
Indian  sculpture  tlie  face  is  always  clean-shaven,  but  in  images 
from  China  and  Japan,  or  from  Korea,  a  light  moustache  or 
beard  is  sometimes  found.  Others  also  of  the  lak^anas,  the 
marks  of  physical  beauty  or  perfection,  may  be  represented,  the 
most  common  perhaps  being  the  chakra,  the  wheel  of  the  law, 
figured  on  the  upturned  soles  of  the  feet.3  Moreover,  in  the 
southern  school  the  entire  treatment  is  more  stiff  and  formal, 
and  seems  to  lack  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  the  earlier 
northern  types. 

The  three  fundamental  types  are  distinguished 
by  the  position  of  the  hands  (nmclrd),  which  is 
always  symbolical,  designed  to  express  the  thought 
or  office  of  the  Buddha  in  some  great  crisis  or  event 
of  his  life.  There  are  numerous  less  important 
varieties,  devised  by  the  artists  to  correspond  to 
the  biographical  details  contained  in  the  tradition. 

(1)  The  '  witness '  attitude.  The  left  hand  lies  flat  upon  the 
lap,  while  the  right  is  stretched  downwards,  the  palm  toward* 
the  body,  and  touches  the  ground.  The  scene  commemr.rated 
is  the  conflict  with  Mara  before  the  attaiimient  of  Buddhahood, 
when  Gautama  called  upon  the  earth  to  testify  to  the  events 
of  his  previous  existences,  and  it  responded  with  a  roar  like 
tluinder.4 

(2)  The  'meditative'  attitude,  representing  the  Buddha  in 
profound  thought  upon  the  mysteries  of  existence.  The  crossed 
hands  lie  tlat  in  the  lap  with  the  palms  upturned,  the  right 
resting  upon  the  left. 

(3)  The  '  teaching '  attitude.  The  right  arm  is  half  raised  to 
bring  the  hand  on  a  level  with  the  breast,  with  tb.e  palm  out- 
wards, while  the  left  hand  hangs  down  by  the  side  or  grasps 
and  supports  the  robe.  As  the  name  indicates,  Gautama  is  en- 
gaged in  preaching  or  teaching  his  disciples,  as  in  the  Isipatana 
Park  at  Benares. 

In  the  standing  figures  the  hands  are  represented  as  in  the 
teaching  mtulrd.  The  robe  is  more  frequently  drawn  over  both 
shoulders,  and  falls  to  the  ground,  covering  the  entire  body. 
The  feet  are  held  close  together.  A  rare  variety  of  the  upright 
pose  represents  the  Buddha  moving  forward,  the  right  foot 
raised  and  slightly  advanced  beyond  the  other. 

The  'lying'  or  'recumbent'  attitude  represents  the  Buddha 
at  the  moment  of  death,  when  he  passed  into  parinirmria.  The 
figure  lies  at  full  length  on  the  riglit  side,  the  right  hand  sup- 
porting the  head,  the  left  arm  and  hand  extended  and  resting 
upon  the  body.  The  face,  turned  towards  the  spectator,  re- 
tains its  thoughtful  and  placid  aspect.  The  attitude  and 
features  convey  no  impression  of  old  .age,  although,  according 
to  the  tradition,  Gautama  had  reached  the  age  of  fourscore 
years  at  death. 

The  earliest  figures  of  the  Buddha  that  have  been 
preserved  are  from  the  North -West  of  India  and 
tlie  border-land  of  Afghanistan,  tlie  ancient  Gan- 
dhara. They  all  exhibit  the  same  Grecian  type  of 
features  and  pose,  a  type  which  changes  slowly, 
approximating  more  and  more  to  a  Hindu  ideal  in 
the  later  centuries  and  more  particularly  in  the 
southern  school.  Many  of  tiie  later  statues  and 
images  are  rough  and  rude  in  comparison  with  the 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  the  early  Indian  ex- 
amples". The  diil'erence,  however,  consists  entirely 
in  the  execution.  No  innovation  was  made  upon 
the  normal  and  est^ablished  Buddha  type,  and  no 
departure  therefrom  was  admissible.  The  general 
lines  of  the  workmanship  of  the  figure  were  deter- 
mined by  precedent,  and  it  was  only  within  narrow 
limits  tliat  the  genius  or  capacitj'  of  the  artist 
found  opportunity  to  express  itself.  It  is  unlikely 
that    any   tradition    of    the    real    appearance    of 

1  Jat.  i.  64. 

2  Hackmann,  Buddhism  as  a  Religion,  p.  lOr.. 

3  There  are  112  laksarfas,  of  which  32  are  primary  and  SO  smaller 
or  see^ondary.  They  are  enumerated,  e.th,  in  Griinwedel,  Bud- 
dhist Art  in  India,  p.  161  f. 

*  Jat.  i.  74. 
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Gautama  Bnddlia  himself  should  liave  been  pre- 
served. The  presentation  of  face  and  fij^nire  is 
entirely  ideal,  and  is  that  of  a  yount:  Indian  prince 
of  noble  birth,  emhotlyin^'  tlie  cuni-eiitiun  <>f  a 
gentle,  thouj^htful,  deeply  mystical  and  religious 
character,  Aviiich  tradition  associates  with  the 
name  of  (iautama. 

3.  Ancient  images. — The  Chinese  Buddhist  pil- 
■,'rims  in  their  writinj,'s  make  reference  to  existing 
inia<,'es,  -wliich  were  believed  to  be  authentic  and, 
in  some  instances,  contemporary  portraits  of  Gau- 
tama himself.  The  earliest  of  which  mention  is 
made  by  Fa-Hian  was  a  sandal-wood  image  which 
Prasenajit,  king  of  Kosala,  had  caused  to  be  carved 
and  placed  in  the  Jetavana  vihara  in  Sravasti  in 
the  seat  usually  occupied  by  the  Buddha,  but  now 
vacant  during  his  absence  in  the  Trayastriiiisa 
heaven.  On  his  return  Gautama  is  said  to  have 
recognized  the  image  as  a  faithful  copy  of  himself. 
Not  long  after,  the  monastery  was  accidentally  set 
on  fire  and  consumed.  The  image,  however,  was 
preserved  unscathed,  and  later  was  restored  to  its 
place.^  A  second  and  even  more  famous  sandal- 
wood image  abovit  20  ft.  high  is  described  by  Hiuen 
Tsiang,  erected  by  Udayana,  king  of  KaiLsflmbI,  a 
replica  of  which  the  Chinese  monk  carried  with  him 
on  his  return  home  from  India.  The  royal  city 
was  in  ruins  at  the  time  of  Hiuen  Tsiang's  visit, 
but  the  statue  stood  within  an  ancient  vihara,  a 
stone  canopy  above  its  liead,  iiaving  resisted,  as  it 
was  said,  everj'  attempt  to  remove  it.  This  image 
also  had  been  carved  in  the  Buddha's  lifetime,  the 
work  of  an  artist  who  had  been  transported  to  the 
Trayastriihsa  heaven  that  he  might  there  observe 
the  appearance  of  the  Buddha  and  take  note  of  the 
sacred  marks  on  his  bodj^  A  miraculous  and 
bright  light  shone  forth  from  it  intermittently.^ 
Mention  is  made  of  other  images,  and,  in  addition 
to  sacred  relics  and  books,  Hiuen  Tsiang  took  with 
him  on  his  return  a  considerable  number  of  statues 
of  the  Buddha  in  silver  and  gold  as  well  as  in 
sandal-wood. 

4.  Hinayana  school. — With  the  exception  of  the 
figures  of  the  Buddha  thus  stereotyped  in  normal 
and  regular  form  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
number,  character,  or  disposition  of  the  images 
wor.'hipped  in  the  diflorent  Buddhist  countries. 
No  general  or  comprehensive  description  which 
would  be  of  universal  application  is  practicable. 
It  will  be  most  convenient,  therefore,  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  each  of  these  separately,  in  regard 
to  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  images  recognized, 
following  as  far  as  possible  the  geographical  order. 
The  pantheon  of  the  Hinayana  is  usually  simpler, 
of  a  more  severe  and  restricted  character,  than  that 
of  the  Mahayana. 

(1)  Ceylon. — In  Ceylon,  and  in  the  southern  school 
generally,  no  representation  is  found  of  the  earlier 
Buddhas,  or  of  the  Bodhisattvas  Avhose  images 
lill  so  large  a  place  in  northern  Buddhist  lands  ; 
except  of  Maitreya,  the  Buddha  of  the  future. 
The  images  are  exceedingly  numerous,  but  the 
efl'ect  of  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  features 
and  pose  is  to  a,  certain  extent  monotonous.  They 
are  of  all  sizes,  huge  figures  being  sometimes  seen 
carved  in  the  living  rock.  The  materials  used  are 
various,  Init  for  the  most  part  the  ordinary  images 
in  the  temples  are  made  of  clay,  overlaid  with 
chunam  highly  polished,  and  are  usually  gilded 
and  ornamented  with  real  or  imitation  precious 
stones.  The  mouth  and  eyes  are  frequently  painted, 
to  render  them  more  distinct.  Stone  figures  are 
also  mrmerous,  and  more  rarely  cast  images  of 
metal  are  found,  copper  or  bronze,  and  also  statues 

1  Fd-Hien's  Travels  in  India  and  Ceylon,  tr.  J.  Legge, 
Oxford,  18S6,  ch.  xx. ;  cf.  Beal,  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western 
World,  r.ondon,  1906,  ii.  4. 

2  Beal,  op.  eit.  i.  235  f. 


of  ivory  and  wood.  Formerly  in  all  Buddhist 
countries  and  fur  many  centuries  the  manufacture 
of  the  im.-iges  was  almtist  cnliroly  in  the  hands  of 
the  monks,  who  were  able  to  bless  ami  consecrate 
their  handiwork.  It  is  now  for  tlie  most  part  a 
specialized  occupaticm  or  trade,  and  the  work  is 
done  by  skilled  artisans.  Some  of  the  more  ancient 
and  famous  idols  were  traditionally  saitl  to  have 
been  self-produced.  The  temples  also  contain 
frequently  a  specimen  of  the  sacred  foot]»rint 
(irlpada),  to  wiiicli  adoration  is  paid.  ()i  these 
footprints  the  most  renowneil  is  the  hollow  upon 
Adam's  Peak,  held  sacred  by  Hindus,  Muham- 
madans,  and  Christians  alike,  as  well  as  by  Bud- 
dhists,  and  explained  in  accordance  with  the  creed 
of  each  as  the  footprint  of  Gautama  or  ^iva,  of 
Adam,  Muhammad,  or  St.  Thomas. 

By  the  side  of  the  principal  image  in  the  vUidrns 
are  frequently  represented  one  or  more  of  the 
Buddha's  chief  disciples,  especially  Moggallana  and 
Sariputta,  or,  ^Yith  the  recumbent  Buddha  in  the 
7iirvdna  scene,  Ananda.  They  stand  on  either  side 
or  at  his  feet  in  attitudes  of  worship.  Figures  also 
of  the  ancient  Hindu  deities,  especially  Brahma 
and  Visuu,  are  found,  usually  in  buildings  {dcwula) 
attached  to  the  vihara  itself,  and  reprtjsentations 
of  demons,  etc.,  to  which  homage  is  paid  by  Bud- 
dhists equally  with  Hindus.  The  members  of  the 
stricter  sect  of  the  Kamanya,  however,  refuse  to 
associate  themselves  with  this  worship  of  strange 
gods,  which  they  denounce  as  heretical.  In  an 
ancient  temple,  e.g.,  at  Kelani  near  Colombo,  said  to 
be  on  the  site  of  an  older  shrine  built  at  the  close  of 
the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  there  is  a  recumbent  figure  of 
the  Buddha,  36  ft.  long,  by  the  side  of  which  stantl 
huge  images  of  the  guardian  dei,ty  of  the  temple, 
and  of  the  Hindu  gods  Visiiu,  Siva,  and  Ganesa. 
In  the  temple  of  the  sacred  Tooth  also,  at  Kandy, 
either  side  of  the  central  shrine  is  occujiied  by 
images.  In  the  country  vihdras,  where  the  wor- 
shippers are  few  in  number  and  poor,  the  images 
often  sufl'er  from  neglect,  and  little  heed  is  paid  to 
them  even  by  the  prie.sts  or  monks  themselves. 
Not  far  from  the  same  temple  at  Kandy  there  is 
an  ancient  shrine  of  Visnu  with  a  silver-gilt  image 
alxjut  6  in.  high,  wearing  a  rosary.  Shrines  also 
are  found  in  Ceylon  dedicated  to  Skanda,  the 
brother  of  Ganesa.  The  only  prominent  Hindu 
di'.inity,  indeed,  whom  the  Buddhists  appear  never 
to  have  adopted  is  Krsna. 

The  sites  of  ruined  cities  which  have  been  ex- 
cavated in  Ceylon  have  supplied  many  ancient  and 
remarkable  figures.  It  is  evident  that  in  former 
times  the  concrete  representations  of  the  Buddha 
for  purposes  of  Avorship  were  no  less  numerous  than 
at  the  present  day. 

One  of  the  oldest  is  a  dark  granite  statue  of  the  seated 
Buddha,  8  ft.  higli,  carved  from  a  single  block  of  stone,  believed 
to  be  more  than  1000  years  old,  now  deserted  and  lonely  in  the 
jung-le  not  far  from  Anuradhapura.  In  the  rock  temple  at 
Polannaruwa  also  are  three  colossal  images,  that  of  the  Buddha 
lying  at  full  length,  40  ft.  long,  the  head  resting  on  the  right 
haml  on  a  bolster,  and  the  details  of  the  rcbe  carefully  and 
skilfully  rendered ;  the  erert  image  by  the  Buddha's  side  on  a 
pedestal  ornamented  with  lotus  leaves,  23  ft.  high,  probably 
represents  Aranda,  the  favourite  disciple.  Within  the  temple 
is  a  large  seated  Buddha,  carved  in  high  relief  out  of  the  rock  ; 
and  at  the  further  end  behind  the  altar  a  similar  figure,  15  ft. 
high,  on  a  pedestal  with  lion  ornamentation,  in  front  of  a  carved 
and  decorated  screen.  At  Anuradhapura  itaelf  all  the  great 
temples  and  monasteries  were  possessed  of  countless  images ; 
and  numbers  of  monolithic  statues  still  exist  there,  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  or  standing  amidst  the  ruins.  On  the  circular 
platform  of  the  Ruanweli  ddgaba,  for  ex?.mple,  together  with 
royal  statues  are  three  of  the  standing  Buddha  more  than  life- 
size.  The  larger  statue  by  their  side,  10  It.  high,  represents 
king  Dutthagriniani.  of  whom  the  Ceylonesc  chronicles  report 
that  he  caused  a  golden  image  of  the  Buddha  to  be  made,  and 
set  up  near  the  sacred  Bo-tree  of  Anuradhapura. 

(2)  Burma. — In  the  monasteries  of  Burma  the 
principal  hall  or  room  set  apart  for  the  reception 
of  the  images  contains  usually  a  large  central 
figure  of  the   Buddha   against   the   further  end, 
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while  others  stanrl  on  either  side  or  are  ranged 
ronnd  the  walls.  Smaller  figures  are  placed  on 
brackets  or  shelves.  The  material  employed  if; 
brick,  wood,  or  alabaster,  or,  for  more  costly 
images,  brass,  silver,  or  gold.  The  process  of 
casting  an  image  is  accompanied  by  religious  cere- 
monies, and  the  occasion  is  made  a  public  holiday. 
Formerly,  and  perhaps  in  some  places  at  the  pre- 
sent day  also,  ofterings  of  silver,  gold,  and  jeM'ellery 
were  thrown  into  the  melting-pot  by  pious  donors — 
to  whom  much  merit  accrued,  as  their  gifts  were 
thus  incorpoi'ated  in  the  body  of  the  image.  Similar 
otierings  are  said  to  have  been  made  at  the  casting 
of  bells  for  the  temples. 

The  same  three  positions  of  the  figure  are  found 
as  in  Ceylon,  but  the  seated  Buddha  is  more  usu- 
ally in  the  '  witness '  attitude.  Kneeling  in  front 
of  the  figure  of  the  Buddha,  the  two  disciples, 
Sariputta  and  Moggallana,  are  frequently  repre- 
sented, worshipping  or  listening  to  his  words. 
Gautama's  three  predecessors  also,  the  earlier 
Buddhas  of  the  present  age,  Kakusandha,  Kona- 
gamana,  and  Kassapa,  sometimes  find  a  place,  and 
Diparikara,  the  first  of  the  24  great  Buddhas,  his 
forerunners.  In  the  larger  temples  and  vihO.ras 
other  buildings  beside  the  central  hall  are  filled 
with  images.  Great  and  important  temples  like 
the  Shwe  Dagon  at  Rangoon  contain  numerous 
shrines  with  many  hundreds  of  images  of  different 
sizes.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  gifts  of 
Buddhist  laymen,  presented  as  an  act  of  merit.  It 
is  presci'ibed  also  that  the  ottering  of  the  images 
must  be  made  in  a  definite  order,  first  the  stand- 
ing figure,  then  the  seated,  and,  finally,  in  the 
recumbent  attitude.  In  the  courtyard  of  the 
temple  will  often  be  found,  as  in  Ceylon,  a  de- 
lineation of  the  sacred  footprint.  The  steps  that 
lead  up  to  the  temple  or  shrine  are  ornamented 
with  fantastic  figures,  in  plaster  or  stone,  of  lions, 
dragons,  and  other  monsters. 

Otierings  of  incense,  fiowers,  and  plain  or  coloured 
candles  are  made  before  the  images,  with  prostra- 
tions and  prayers.  The  more  enlightened  Burmese 
declare  that  worship  is  not  thereby  intended,  but 
that  the  image  serves  as  a  reminder  of  (Liutama 
himself,  and  excites  in  their  minds  similar  feel- 
ings of  reverence  and  devotion.  It  is  only  in  the 
temples  of  Lower  Burma  that  considerable  numbers 
of  images  are  seen.  In  Upper  Burma  few  except 
the  more  important  images  are  to  be  found.  Of 
these  the  standing  figures  in  the  attitude  of  preach- 
ing are  often  of  great  size,  some  of  the  Pagan  images 
reaching  a  height  of  over  40  feet.  A  Buddha  in 
marble  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  Mandalay  is  25  ft. 
high  ;  and  around  the  dimly-lit  building  in  which 
it  stands  are  smaller  shrines,  the  gilt  images  in 
which  direct  their  gaze  towards  the  central  iigure. 
In  Burma,  as  elsewhere,  the  recumbent  attitude 
is  the  least  common  ;  but  very  large  figures  exist, 
usually  constructed  of  brick,  as  at  I'cgu  and  Ava. 
These  are  often  surrounded  by  the  figures  of  the 
disciples,  or  of  mythological  rulers  of  the  heavens 
or  otlier  deities. 

It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  the  images  are 
found  in  the  open  air.  There  exists,  however,  a 
large  seated  statue  at  the  ancient  cai)ital,  Amara- 
pura,  which  is  judged  to  be  90  ft.  high  ;  smaller 
figures  are  grouped  around.  At  a  few  riverside 
places  on  the  Irawadi,  rock -cut  statues  may  be 
seen,  facing  Ava,  and  a  few  miles  below  Prome, 
some  of  wdiich  arc  of  great  size.  Opposite  Pegu 
and  elsewhere,  with  the  aid  of  bricks,  the  rocks 
themselves  have  been  moulded  and  shaped  into  the 
form  of  enormous  Buddhas.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  are  now  crumbling  to  ruins,  and  are  overgrown 
with  jungle. 

(3)  Sinm. — The  images  and  worship  of  Siam  are 
entirely  similar  to  those  of  Ceylon  and  Burma, 


and  further  description  of  them  is  therefore  un- 
necessary. 

5.  Mahayana  school.  —  In  the  pantheon  and 
imagery  of  the  Maiifiyana  school  new  develop- 
ments of  the  most  rich  and  ornate  character  have 
been  introduced.  In  some  forms  of  the  faith  and 
iloctrine,  Gautama  Buddha  himself  has  ceased  to 
occupy  the  central  and  most  important  position ; 
and  the  sculpture  and  temple  furniture  reflect  the 
views  of  the  worshipper,  who  addresses  his  prayers 
to  one  or  another  favourite  divinity,  and  in  prac- 
tice ignores  the  personality  and  claims  of  the 
founder  of  the  faith.  In  the  result,  the  Buddhism 
of  some  of  the  northern  countries  has  become  en- 
dowed with  perhaps  the  largest  pantheon  in  the 
world.  The  imagery  and  cult,  however,  vary  in 
the  different  lands,  in  each  of  which  the  introduced 
worship  of  the  Buddha  has  blended  with  the  native 
religion,  and  more  or  less  completely  taken  over 
the  native  gods  to  form  a  composite  whole,  the 
characteristic  features  of  which  are  clearly  seen  in 
the  figures  and  images  with  which  the  temples  are 
provided.  The  restrained  and  ascetic  type  of  the 
image  of  the  Buddha  himself  is  preserved  un- 
changed. The  artistic  sense  of  the  worshipper, 
however,  finds  its  opportunity  in  the  variety  and 
lavish  adornment  of  the  figures  of  the  deities  that 
surround  him,  whose  popularity  and  influence  ex- 
ceed that  of  Gautama  himself  to  a  very  marked 
extent.  The  source  and  home  of  all  these  develop- 
ments and  varied  types,  as  of  the  legends  and  tra- 
ilitions  on  which  they  were  based,  was  Northern 
India,  and  especially  the  districts  of  the  North- 
West  and  the  border-land  of  Afghanistan,  where 
the  Grajco-Buddhist  art  of  Gandhara  was  respon- 
sible for  more  or  less  rigidly  determining  the  con- 
ventional forms  under  which  the  principal  gods 
should  be  delineated.  Tliese  chief  types  or  classes 
of  images,  therefore,  which  are  more  or  less  com- 
mon to  all  the  northern  Buddhist  countries,  it  is 
possible  summarily  to  describe.  In  greater  detail 
account  may  then  be  given  of  the  features  in  which 
the  imagery  and  worsliip  of  the  different  countries 
vary  from  that  Avhich  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
original  form,  the  modifications  which  have  been 
introduced,  or  the  actual  additions  that  have  been 
made  to  the  accepted  figures  of  the  pantheon. 

Keference  has  already  been  made  to  the  adoption 
by  Buddhism  of  the  principal  Hindu  gods.  These 
retain  their  distinctive  attributes  and  appearance 
in  the  carved  representations  and  idols.  The  most 
ancient  images  found  in  India  are  Buddhist.  In 
the  older  Buddhist  sculpture,  however,  at  Saiichl, 
and  on  the  Bharhut  stiipa  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C., 
the  Buddha  himself  is  not  depicted,  although  the 
figures  of  other  gods  appear.  Only  in  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era  do  images  of  the  Buddha  be- 
come common.  Their  existence  at  a  previous  date 
cannot,  however,  be  disproved  ;  and  it  would  appear 
most  probable  that  as  the  attractive  centre  of 
worship  the  Buddha  early  dispossessed  the  ancient 
Hindu  deities.  Later  carvings  at  Ellora  and  else- 
where exhibit  numerous  figures  of  the  Buddha, 
among  which  are  some  of  great  size.  Occasionally 
a  triad  is  found,  in  whicli  Brahma  and  Indra  are 
represented  on  either  side  of  the  Buddha,  as  if 
guarding  him,  or  in  an  attitude  of  reverence.  The 
lesser  deities  or  semi-deities  also  of  Hinduism,  as 
the  Nagas,  etc.,  sometimes  find  a  place. 

The  sacred  triad  of  the  Buddha,  the  Law  or  Re- 
ligion, and  the  Order  (Buddha,  Dharma,  Sahghn) 
found  early  and  frequent  representation,  and,  al- 
though Gautama  usually  occupied  the  central 
place,  the  relative  order  seems  not  to  have  been 
invariable.  It  has  been  suggested  indeed,  perhaps 
without  adequate  justification,  that  in  this  triad 
Buddhist  thought  first  gave  concrete  expression  to 
its  feeling  of  reverence  to  the  person  of  its  founder, 
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ami  the  por-oniliod  doctrine  and  order  in  which  lie 
embodied  and  perpetuate<l  his  teaching.  Ancient 
exani])lo.s  have  been  found  at  liodh  Gayil  and 
elsowlierc. 

The  Sau^ha  is  usually  ilepii-teil  as  a  male  lijjuro  with  the  right 
hand  rostini;!;  on  the  knee,  and  holdirij;  a  lotus  tlower  in  the  left. 
The  images  of  the  Dharnia  have  four  anus  and  hands,  two  of 
which  are  raised  and  touch  one  another  in  front  of  the  hreast ; 
the  others  s^rasp  respectively  a  hook  or  lotus  and  a  rosary  of 
beads  (main).  In  Nepal  and  Sikhitn  the  Dharnia  is  always 
represented  as  female,  the  personification  of  prajnd  paraiintn, 
'supreme  wisdom.'  The  worship  of  Uharnia  still  maintains 
itself  in  India  (in  Orissa  and  Western  Renpal),  a  solitary  sur- 
vival and  witness  to  a  faith  once  so  wide-spread  and  influential 
throuffhout  the  peninsula.  In  some  of  these  districts  images  of 
the  Uharma  are  common,  before  whicli  animal  and  other  sacri- 
fices are  offered  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  in  parts 
of  Bengal  a  Dharnia  temple  stands  in  nearly  every  village.  A 
figure  of  Dliarma,  recently  discovered  at  I!adsai  in  Orissa,  ex- 
hibits an  arrangeniont  of  llio  arms  and  hands  which  seems 
designed  to  be  a  compromise  between  that  described  above 
and  one  or  more  of  the  viudrdfs  of  the  Buddha.  Two  of  the 
hands  are  laid  on  the  knees,  the  right  pointing  downwards  ; 
the  others,  uplifted  to  the  level  of  the  head,  bear  a  rosary  and 
an  open  lotus.  At  a  village  in  the  liankura  District  an  actual 
image  of  the  Buddha  is,  or  was,  worshipped  as  Dharma. 

In  the  ehiborate  and  extensive  pantheon  of  the 
Mahayana  the  favourite  figures  are  those  of  tlie 
Bodhisattvas  (q.v.)  and  the  Dhyanibuddlias,  none 
of  which  find  a  place  in  the  south.  The  general 
type  is  that  of  a  young  Indian  prince,  with  turl)an 
or  crown  on  the  head  ;  and  the  riclmess  of  tlio  dress 
and  ornamentation  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  tlie 
severe  plainness  of  the  monk's  rolje  in  the  statues 
of  the  Buddha.  The  principal  Bodhisattvas  appear 
in  the  ancient  Indian  sculptures  ;  and  in  the  Bud- 
dhist caves  at  EUora  Avalokitesvara  and  Vajra- 
pani  are  represented  in  attendance  on  Gautama. 
These  two  with  Mafijusri  form  a  kind  of  second 
Buddhist  triad,  the  members  of  which  are  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  be  identified  for  the  most  part, 
without  much  difficulty,  in  the  sculptures.  For 
others  a  general  character  or  type  is  made  to  serve, 
and  it  is  often  imiiossible  to  determine  which  par- 
ticular Bodhisattva  is  intended.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  also  that,  in  scenes  before  the  attainment  of 
bodki,  the  figure  of  Gautama  where  it  appears  is 
always  depicted  after  the  Bodliisattva  model,  not 
according  to  that  of  the  Buddha. 

The  most  usual  emblem  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bodhisattva  images  is  the  full-blown  lotus,  or 
sometimes  a  bunch  of  blossoms.  The  presence  of 
the  flower  is  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
emblem  of  purity,  but  also  to  its  constant  as- 
sociation with  oiVerings  and  worship.  Figures  of 
Padmapani  or  Avalokitesvara  are  the  most  common, 
and  are  ifrequently  mentioned  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrims,  who  state  that  the  images  were  found  on 
the  summits  of  the  high  hills. 

The  portraiture  of  this  Bodhisattva  seems  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  the  ancient  Indian  deities,  especially  Visnu. 
He  appears  usually  with  several  faces,  with  two  or  four  pairs  of 
arms,  and  bears  on  the  front  of  his  crown  a  small  figure  of  a 
Buddha.  Two  of  the  hands  are  raised  in  the  attitude  of  adora- 
tion ;  the  others  carry  emblems,  as  the  lotus  or  the  chakra. 
Figures  of  Avalokitesvara,  therefore,  resemble  those  of  Visnu, 
but  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  position  of  the  hands, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Uindu  god  are  never  in  the  attitiKle  of 
worship.  A  special  form  or  representation  of  Avalokitei^vara  is 
known  as  the  eleven-headed  ;  this  is  especially  common  in  Tibet 
and  Nepal,  but  is  met  with  already  in  early  Buddhist  cave 
temples.  The  heads  are  arranijed  in  pyramidal  form,  in  three 
tiers  of  three  each,  with  two  single  heads  one  above  the  other 
at  the  top.  The  iippermost  head  represents  Amitabha,  ihe 
spiritual  father  of  the  Bodhisattva.  The  rows  or  tiers  of  heads 
sometimes  exhibit  each  its  appropriate  colouring  in  the  order 
upwards  of  white,  yellow,  red,  blue,  red.  Other  figures  have  a 
larger  number  of  arms,  and  the  god  is  then  described  as 
'  thousand-handed.' 

Vajrapani  carries  a  chaitya  or  ddgaba  on  his  forehead,  and  a 
vajra  in  his  hand.  Mafijniri  is  represented  as  a  seated  figure, 
holding  a  sword  and  a  book,  the  latter  either  grasped  directly  by 
the  hand  or  supported  on  a  flower  which  the  hand  holds.  The 
two  other  principal  Bodhisattvas  have  each  their  appropriate 
emblem  or  emblems  by  which  they  may  be  recognized.  Maha- 
Bthanaprapta  has  the  vc.jra  and  cha  itya,  likeVajrapapi ;  Vi^vapani 
carries  a  sword  resting  on  a  flower. 

Of  the  Dhyanibuddhas  only  Amitabha,  judging  from  the  fre- 
quency of  the  representations,  established  a  claim  to  popular 
approval  and  worship.    He  is  depicted  seated  in  the  '  medita- 


tive '  pose,  the  hands  laid  one  upon  another,  in  the  dhydna- 
imtdrd.  According  to  a  well-known  form  of  the  legend,  he  was 
born  from  a  lotus  flower,  and  is  sometimes  so  represented  in 
the  sculpture. 

Ka^yapa,  the  liuddha  who  iminoiiiately  preceded  Cautama, 
may  be  recognized  by  his  close-fitting  robe,  which  hides  the 
rigiit  hand  in  its  folds  at  the  level  of  the  breast,  while  the  left, 
resting  on  the  knee,  supports  the  garment. 

Of  the  series  of  Buddhas  besides  Gautama  him- 
self, only  Maitreya,  the  Buddiia  of  the  future,  finds 
a  placo  in  all  the  schools,  and  is  worshijiped  by  all 
r.uddhists.  His  image  was  apparently  common  in 
North  India  at  the  time  of  the  visits  of  the  Chinese 
[lilgrims.  Both  Fii-Hian  and  Iliucn  Tsiang  report 
having  seen  a  wooden  image  of  Maitreya,  80  cubits 
in  height,  from  which  a  bright  light  proceeded.  A 
second  figure  of  sandal-wood  was  possessed  of  the 
same  light-giving  virtue  ;  a  third  at  Bodh  Gaya 
was  made  entirely  of  silver.  Since  he  has  not  yet 
become  a  Buddha,  Maitreya  is  not  usually  repre- 
sented in  the  conventional  Buddha  pose,  but  ajipears 
in  the  dress  and  equipments  of  a  young  Indian 
prince.  Both  standing  and  seated  figures  are 
found,  the  former  being  more  common  ;  in  the 
latter  case,  the  feet  are  not  cro.ssed,  but  the  legs 
hang  down,  as  though  seated  in  Western  fashion 
on  a  chair.  In  standing  figures  the  robe  is  often 
drawn  up,  to  leave  the  left  leg  bare.  His  emblems 
are  the  water-flask  and  rosary,  both  of  which  are 
sometimes  depicted  resting  upon  lotus  blossoms, 
which  the  hands  hold.  The  latter  usually  assume 
the  attitude  known  as  the  dharmachnkramndra, 
in  which  the  hands  are  raised  to  the  breast  with 
the  fingers  touching.  The  hair  is  abundant,  and 
often  curls.  His  image  is  also  found  in  the  con- 
ventional Bnddha  fornt  ;  but  it  retains  in  all  cases 
the  characteristic  position  of  the  hands. 

(1)  Tibet. — A  marked  feature  of  the  imagery  and 
worship  of  the  Lamaistic  type  of  Buddhism  is  the 
prominent  place  assigned  to  deities  of  Hindu  origin, 
and  to  gods  and  demons  derived  from  the  native 
mythology.  '  The  pantheon  is  perhaps  the  largest 
in  the  world.  It  is  peopled  liy  a  bizarre  crowd  of 
aboriginal  gods  and  hydra-headed  demons,  who 
are  almost  jostled  off  the  stage  by  their  still  more 
numerous  Buddhist  rivals  and  counterfeits.' '  The 
number  of  images  and  statues  is  correspondingly 
great ;  and  these  are  not  confined,  as  for  the  most 
part  in  other  Buddlust  lands,  to  the  temples,  but 
are  found  everywhere  in  the  open  air  and  in  private 
houses  ;  and  in  the  form  of  charms,  talismans,  etc., 
they  are  carried  on  the  person.  Local  and  tutelary 
divinities  are  also  very  numerous;  and  a  place  is 
given  to  deified  saints,  to  present  and  past  incarna- 
tions of  Buddhas  or  Bodhisattvas,  and  to  mytho- 
logical conceptions  of  every  kind,  the  oflspring  of 
an  unrestrained  fancy  and  speculation. 

The  largest  images  are  usually  those  of  ^laitreya, 
the  Buddha  of  the  future.  The  material  employeil 
is  clay  moulded  into  shape  and  painted  or  gilded. 
Wooden  images  are  not  common,  and,  except  in 
the  rock-cut  figures  and  bas-reliefs,  stone  is  rare. 
Others  are  of  metal,  ordinarily  copper  or,  less 
frequently,  bronze.  The  more  costly  are  gilded, 
and  often  inlaid  with  real  or  imitation  precious 
stones.  In  the  temples  and  halls  of  the  monas- 
teries {Iha  Idanrj,  'hall  of  the  gods'),  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  images  is  the  same  as  is  usually  found 
in  other  Buddhist  countries,  but  no  uniform  rule  is 
observed.  The  image  of  Gautama  is  placed  in  the 
centre  behind  the  great  altar,  and  on  either  side 
are  the  figures  of  Maitreya  and  Avalokitesvara. 
The  latter  is  usually  present,  as  would  naturally 
be  expected,  seeing  he  is  incarnate  in  the  Dalai 
Lama;  but  Anutabha  not  seldom  tnki'S  the  place 
of  Gautama,  and  instead  of  :SIaitreya  there  stands 
the  founder  of  the  sect  to  which  the  monastery 
belongs.  The  triad  of  the  'three  holy  ones'— 
Buddha,  Dharma,  Sahgha — is  said  to  be  rare. 
1  L.  A.  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  London,  1S95,  p.  325. 
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Waddell  apparently  does  not  cite  a  single  in- 
stance ;  in  comparison  with  other  countries,  there- 
fore, it  is  little  if  at  all  known  or  held  in  regard. 

The  normal  attitude  and  pose  of  the  Buddha 
images  are  determined,  as  elsewhere,  by  convention 
and  precedent.  The  seated  'witness'  attitude  is 
the  most  common,  few  figures  are  represented 
standing,  and  the  recumbent  position  is  seldom 
found.  The  Buddha  is  usually  seated  upon  a  lotus, 
and  wears  the  usnlsa  ;  behind  and  overshadowing 
him  is  the  sacred  jW'^l  tree,  beneath  the  shade  of 
which  Gautama  attained  supreme  wisdom.  Accom- 
panying the  larger  figures  the  two  disciples  fre- 
quently appear,  Sariputra  on  the  right  of  the 
Buddha,  and  Maudgalyayana  on  his  left. 

The  same  general  type  was  employed  to  represent 
the  earlier  Buddhas,  the  predecessors  of  Gautama. 
The  more  distant  and  mythical  of  these  were  not 
as  a  rule  depicted,  except  Dipankara,  whose  image 
is  often  found,  with  small  holes  or  sockets  in  whicli 
lighted  lamps  are  placed  at  the  festivals.  Of  the 
more  recent  Buddhas  a  frequent  arrangement  is  in 
groups  of  seven  or  five.  The  former  consists  of 
Gautama  together  with  his  six  immediate  prede- 
cessors ;  the  latter,  of  the  three  latest  Buddhas, 
Krakuchchhanda,  Kanakamuni,  and  Kasyapa,  with 
Gautama  himself  and  Maitreya.  The  five  corre- 
sponding celestial  Buddhas,  or  Jinas,  are  depicted 
in  general  in  the  same  attitude,  but  they  never 
carry  a  begging-bowl  such  as  is  often  seen  in  the 
figure  of  tlie  earthly  Buddha.  Each,  moreover, 
has  his  appropriate  inudrd,  or  pose  of  the  hands, 
and  a  dillerent  colour.  Amitabha  is  the  only  one 
of  the  five  who  receives  a  popular  worship,  as  is 
attested  by  the  frequency  v/ith  which  his  image 
meets  the  eye.  He  is  seated  in  the  '  meditative ' 
attitude,  without  begging-bowl,  and  is  coloured  red. 
Healing  or  medical  Buddhas  so-called  are  also  pre- 
sent and  are  held  in  high  honour,  being  resorted  to 
in  times  of  sickness  ;  their  pictures  or  images  are 
believed  to  be  possessed  of  magical  healing  virtue. 
Images  of  these  Buddhas,  however,  are  not  common 
in  Tibetan  temples.  A  superior  or  primeval  Buddha 
is  also  worshipped.  He  is  represented  seated  in  the 
'  meditative '  attitude,  as  Amitabha,  but  with  the 
body  of  a  blue  colour,  and  often  unrobed. 

The  most  distinctive  feature,  however,  of  the 
Mahay  ana,  or  Northern,  school  of  Buddhism  in  art 
and  sculpture,  as  in  doctrine  and  cosmology,  was 
associated  with  the  Bodhisattvas.  In  Tibet  their 
images  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  their  cuit 
tar  surpasses  in  popularity  that  of  the  Buddha 
himself.  The  figure  of  Avalokitesvara,  the  Bodhi- 
sattva  who  becomes  incarnate  in  the  Dalai  Lama, 
is  most  frequently  encountered  ;  but  the  others — 
Maiijusri,  Vajrapani,  and  especially  Maitreya — 
are  to  be  seen  in  very  considerable  numbers.  The 
original  type  is  that  of  the  youthful  Indian  prince 
as  on  the  Gandhara  sculptures,  in  rich  embroidered 
robes,  crowned  and  M'earing  earrings,  and  carrying 
in  the  hands  distinctive  emblems.  The  tyjjical 
form,  however,  has  been  modified  and  transformed 
almost  beyond  recognition  under  the  influence  on 
tiie  one  hand  of  the  ancient  Indian  deities,  and  on 
the  other  of  the  native  gods,  tutelary  divinities, 
demons,  and  others,  of  the  early  religion  of  Tibet. 
The  result  is  that  the  pictures  and  images  are  pre- 
sented under  various  '  aspects,'  which  are  distin- 
guished not  only  by  appearance  and  mien,  but 
usually  also  by  colouring. 

The  mild  or  Indian  type  ia  coloured  white  or  3'ellow,  and  a 
halo  surrounds  the  head,  and  not  infrequently  the  entire  body. 
A  red  or  black  shade  is  characteristic  of  the  fiercer  forms, 
designed  to  excite  terror  and  remorse.  Tliese  last  forms  hilon:,' 
more  especially  to  the  Tantrik  type  of  Buddhism,  which  lias 
close  affinities  with  the  Saktism  of  the  Hindu  faith.  The  fi}>  ures 
are  both  male  and  female,  the  latter  differing  only  in  the  absence 
of  the  beard  and  by  the  prominent  breasts.  The  head  is  large, 
with  a  third  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  foreliead,  and  the  whole 
expression  is  uncouth  and  terrifying.    They  stand  or  are  seated 


upon  a  '  vehicle,'  in  the  form  of  some  animal.  In  other  instances 
they  are  represented  trampling  upon  the  bodies  of  their  victims, 
brandishing  weapons,  and  wearinf;-  necklaces  of  skulls. 

Manjuiri,  iis  the  personification  of  wisdom,  carries  a  book  and 
sword.  With  the  latter  he  dispels  the  clouds  of  ignorance. 
Almost  alone  of  the  Bodhisattvas  he  has  no  female  counterpart. 
He  is  usually  represented  seated  in  the  '  mild '  aspect. 

Vajrapa^ii  bears  a  vajra  or  bolt  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  bell 
or  other  emblem  in  the  left.  His  aspect  is  fierce,  and  his  image 
is  correspondingly  coloured  dark  blue  or  black. 

Maitreya's  figure  usually  appears  seated  in  the  '  teaching ' 
attitude  with  the  legs  hanging  down.  Colossal  figures  of  this 
Bodhisattva  are  to  be  seen,  carved  in  the  rock. 

Avalokitesvara  is  said  to  have  twenty-two  forms. 
In  all  he  is  represented  with  featui-es  or  members 
beyond  those  appropriate  to  ordinary  men.  The 
eleven-headed  figure  is  the  most  usual,  but  a  type 
almost  as  commonly  depicted  is  four-handed,  with 
the  ornaments  and  dress  of  a  prince.  Two  of  the 
hands  carry  respectively  a  lotus  and  a  rosary  ;  the 
others  are  joined  in  the  attitude  of  worship.  As 
Vajrapani  has  borrowed  the  manner  and  weapons 
of  Indra,  so  the  figure  of  Avalokitesvara  is  modelled 
on  that  of  Brahma. 

In  Tibetan  Buddhism  not  only  Avalokitesvara 
but  the  other  Bodhisattvas  also  frequently  bear  on 
the  head  a  small  figure  of  one  or  other  of  the  Dhyani- 
buddhas,  who  is  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Bodhi- 
sattva represented.  Exceptionally,  however,  Mai- 
treya is  found  with  the  figure  of  his  predecessor 
Gautama.  Instead  of  the  actual  figure  the  symbol 
or  emblem  alone  of  the  Jina  sometimes  appears, 
placed  on  the  head  or  seated  among  the  locks  of 
the  Bodhisattva's  hair. 

Moreover,  each  of  the  female  powers  who  are 
worshipped  has  its  characteristic  figure  or  delinea- 
tion, and  appears  under  a  'mild'  or  'fierce'  type. 
The  most  common  and  poptilar  is  Tara,  wife  or 
consort  of  Avalokitesvara,  who  corresponds  to  the 
Chinese  Kwanyin.  Her  forms  are  'green'  and 
'  white '  respectively  ;  and  the  two  foreign  wives  of 
king  Sron  Tsan  Gampo,  who  introduced  Buddhism 
into  Tibet  in  the  7th  cent.,  are  believed  to  have 
been  incarnations  of  Tara,  the  Chinese  princess  of 
the  Avhite  form,  the  Nepalese  of  the  green.  The 
latter  is  depicted  as  an  Indian  lady  seated,  with  a 
lotus  in  her  hand  and  the  left  leg  pendent ;  the 
face  is  green.  The  '  Avhite  '  form  of  Tara,  with  a 
white  face,  is  seven-eyed,  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet  being  each  provided  with 
an  eye,  while  another  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
forehead  ;  her  worship  is  said  to  be  confined  mainlj^ 
to  the  Mongol  peoples.  Like  the  Mahamatris  of 
India,  the  number  of  Taras  was  multiplied  almost 
indefinitely. 

Marichi,  the  queen  of  heaven,  is  represented 
with  three  faces  and  eight  hands,  carrying  weapons. 
She  is  seated  on  a  lotus  throne,  drawn  by  swine, 
and  one  of  her  faces  is  that  of  a  sow.  The  abbess 
of  the  Samding  monastery  near  Lhasa,  who  bears 
a  high  character  for  sanctity,  is  an  incarnation  of 
a  sow-goddess  who  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with 
Marlchl.  At  Lhasa  there  are  shrines  of  Kali, 
where  the  figure  of  the  goddess  is  black,  orna- 
mented with  skulls,  masks,  etc.,  and  others  of  a 
mild  type  of  handsome  aspect,  wearing  robes  of 
silk  and  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

The  four  Guardians  of  the  four  quarters  appear 
frequently  in  the  temples.  Yama  also,  the  god  of 
the  under  world,  ha,s  numerous  shrines.  His  con- 
sort, Lhamo,  is  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Lhasa. 
The  images  of  local  and  tutelary  deities  are  to  be 
found  everywhere  ;  and  the  demoniacal  powers  of 
evil  are  not  less  numerously  represented.  Deified 
saints  and  the  founders  and  patrons  of  local  monas- 
teries obtain  considerable  worship,  and  are  fre- 
quently represented  with  unnatural  features  or 
members  in  excess  of  the  normal,  to  emphasize 
their  superhuman  character.  Of  these  the  Dalai 
Lama  is  the  most  popular.  Fadma  Sambhava  also, 
the  founder  of  Lamaism,  takes  a  high  place. 
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Of  the  disriples  of  Gautama  Buddha,  besides 
Sariputia  ami  Maudgalyaj'ana,  a  <,'roup  of  sixteen 
is  commonly  found.  Tlicse  are  tlie  early  arhats,  o\ 
saints  ;  and  tlie  same  group  reapjiears  in  the  other 
countries  of  Maliayana  iJuddliisiii,  enlarged  to 
eighteen  in  China,  anil  there  know  n  as  the  Lohan. 

Few  of  the  images  are  of  skilful  or  attractive 
workmanship.  In  the  more  important  monasteries 
at  Lhasa  and  elsewhere  nuiy  be  seen  statues  of 
Buddha  or  of  other  deities,  of  much  value,  either 
from  the  material  employed  or  the  costly  precious 
stones  and  ornaments  with  which  they  are  adorned. 
In  the  private  chapel  of  the  Dalai  Lama  at  the 
Potala  palace  in  Lhasa  there  stands  an  image  of 
Avalokitesvara  of  solid  gold.  The  great  temple  in 
the  san.e  city  contains,  among  many  other  images, 
a  celebrated  gilt  iigure  of  Gautama,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Peking  by  the  Chinese  wife  of 
Sron  Tsan  Gampo.  Anotlier  representation  is  that 
of  Gautama  as  a  young  prince,  crowned  and  robed, 
at  the  time  when  he  left  his  home.  The  work- 
manship of  the  latter  figure  is  said  to  be  poor  and 
inartistic,  but  the  crown  and  shrine  are  thickly  set 
with  precious  stones.  In  a  third  temple  in  the 
same  city,  the  '  Temple  of  Medicine,'  is  a  renowned 
figure  of  the  '  healing '  Buddha,  Avith  a  bowl  of  blue 
lapis-lazuli  stone,  surrounded  by  other  statues, 
which  are  supposed  to  represent  physicians  whose 
skill  and  fame  have  won  for  them  deification  after 
death.     Cf.  Images  and  Idols  (Tibetan). 

(2)  China. — The  Buddhist  images  of  China  are 
similar  in  character,  but  not  so  numerous  as  those 
of  Tibet,  and  they  are  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  monasteries  and  temples. ^  In  addition  to  the 
Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas,  tutelary  deities  and 
demoniacal  powers,  together  with  patriarchs  and 
saints  of  olden  time  who  have  been  raised  to  the 
position  of  gods  and  receive  homage,  occupy  a 
large  place.  In  the  monasteries  there  are  usually 
two  halls  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  gods.  A 
central  and  more  important  hall  contains  the 
effigies  of  the  Buddhas,  with  their  disciples,  and 
of  the  Bodhisattvas,  placed  at  the  further  end  of 
the  hall  and  ranged  round  the  sides.  Large  mon- 
asteries have,  in  addition,  more  than  one  entrance 
hall,  where  the  figures  of  the  guardian  spirits  stand, 
and  of  the  protecting  genii  of  the  place,  the  images 
of  founders  or  patrons,  and  of  the  native  popular 
gods  adopted  by  Buddhism  into  its  pantheon. 

Of  the  Buddhas,  Gautama  is  the  chief. 

His  image  is  most  frequently  found  in  the  'meditative'  pos- 
ture, seated  on  a  lotus,  with  urnd,  and  pendent  ears.  The  robe 
is  usually  drav.-n  over  both  shoulders  so  that  the  arms  also  are 
covered,  the  neck  and  chest  beinj;  exposed.  Frequently  a  halo 
surrounds  the  head,  or  an  ornamental  screen  behind  the  image 
represents  the  leaf  of  the  sacred  Bo-tree,  and  serves  the  purpose 
of  a  bright  and  gilded  background.  Two  standing  postures  are 
not  uncommon  :  the  one  as  a  child,  with  the  arms  extended 
and  pointing  upwards  and  downwards,  in  reference  probably  to 
the  shout  of  victory  and  conquest  uttered  immediately  after 
birth  ;  the  other  as  an  ascetic,  v.'ith  begging  bowl,  rough  and 
unkempt,  in  ragged  monastic  dress.  Recumbent  figures  are 
rare.  They  are  represented  full}'  clothed,  lying  in  the  usual 
attitude  upon  the  right  side,  sometimes  even  upon  an  ordinary 
Chinese  bed. 

Of  the  celestial  Buddhas,  Amitabha  (in  Chinese, 
0-mi-to-fo)  is  the  most  reverenced  and  popular. 
The  normal  Buddha  type  of  figure  is  adopted  for 
all,  but  each  has  his  characteristic  mudrd.  Ami- 
tabha is  usually  depicted  in  a  standing  position, 
with  long  arms  lianging  at  his  .sides.  Among  the 
Buddhas  of  the  past,  Dipahkara  alone  is  generally 
recognized.  His  image  is  often  found  with  the 
niches  and  lamps.  The  number  of  these  last 
varies  ;  but  usually  there  are  lOS,  a  number  said 
to  correspond  to  that  of  the  sacred  books. 

With  the  exception  of  Gautama  himself,  certain 

1  The  alienation  within  recent  years  of  many  Buddhist  temples 
and  halls  to  educational  purposes,  and  the  neglect  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  images,  make  it  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  country  have  affected  either  the 
number  or  the  cult  of  the  idols. 


of  the  Bodhisattvas  are  more  widely  reverenced 
and  receive  more  constant  worship  than  the 
Buddhas.  The  image  of  Kwanyin,  the  '  goddess 
of  mercy,'  the  female  form  of  Avalokitesvara,  is 
universally  honoured.  There  is  evidence  that  in 
the  early  centuries  this  Bodhisattva  was  wor- 
shipped in  libs  proper  male  form  ;  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  transition  to  a  female 
deity  took  place  are  altogether  obscure.  There 
seems  to  be  no  definite  or  accepted  type  for  the 
figure  of  Kwanyin.  The  goddess  is  represented 
under  very  varied  forms.  Universally,  however, 
she  is  beloved,  and  perpetual  oll'erings  are  brought 
to  her  shrine.  Of  tlie  other  well-known  Bodhi- 
sattvas of  Indian  origin,  Mahjusri  (Chin.  Weii-shu) 
and  Samantabhadra  (Pu-hsicii)  are  perhaps  the 
most  widely  known  and  most  frequently  delineated 
in  painting  and  sculpture.  Each  is  depicted  riding 
upon  his  '  vehicle,'  Wen-shu  on  a  lion,  Pu-hsien 
on  an  elephant.  They  often  appear  as  members  of 
a  triad  in  which  Kwanyin  takes  the  middle  place. 
A  frequent  triad  also  is  that  of  the  '  three  holy 
ones  of  the  western  region,'  i.e.  the  paradise  of 
Amitabha.  In  this  triad  Amitabha  himself  is  in 
the  centre,  Kwanyin  on  his  left  in  the  jilace  of 
honour,  and  the  Bodhisattva  Mahastiifuiaprapta 
(Chin,  To-shih-chl)  on  the  right.  The  Chinese 
Yama,  Ti-tsang,  the  ruler  of  Hades,  with  his 
twelve  subordinates,  who  execute  punishment  and 
torture  upon  the  wicked,  is  a  familiar  effigy  in 
the  idol  temples  and  halls. 

An  altogether  strange  and  anomalous  figure  is 
that  of  the  Bodhisattva  Maitreya  (Mi-le-fo),  the 
Buddha  of  the  future  age.  He  does  not  occupy  so 
prominent  a  position  as  in  Tibet  and  elsewliere, 
and  seems  to  have  become  identified  with  a  native 
genius  or  tutelary  deity. 

He  is  usually  represented  in  a  crouching  attitude,  the  robe 
thrown  back  so  as  to  expose  the  breast,  with  long  pendent  ears 
and  shaven  head,  and  the  left  leg  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  ■ 
body.  In  the  right  hand  is  a  lotus  flower  or  a  rosar.v,  in  the 
left  a  purse  or  bag,  described  as  containing  the  '  five  lucky 
gifts.'  The  ex-pression  of  the  face  is  lively  and  even  merry,  and 
the  whole  figure  is  reminiscent  of  a  comfortable,  well-living 
friar  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Other  tutelary  deities  are  the  four  Guardians  of 
the  four  quarters,  whose  images  stand  in  a  defen- 
sive or  protecting  attitude  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  temple  or  hall  of  the  monastery. 

Their  figures  are  usually  of  more  than  life-size,  and  each  has 
his  own  appropriate  colour,  and  emblem  or  device  which  he 
carries  in  his  hand.  The  Guardian  of  the  North  (J'o-wcn)  is 
black,  and  bears  a  snake  and  a  pearl ;  the  Guardian  of  the  Eaet 
(Chih-ku-o)  is  blue,  with  an  instrument  of  music  ;  the  Guardian 
of  the  South  {Tseng-chang)  is  red,  with  an  umbrella  ;  the 
(Jiiardian  of  the  West  {Kwang-mu)  is  white,  and  holds  in  his 
hand  a  sword.  In  the  same  hall,  in  addition  to  the  Guardians, 
two  figures  are  generally  placed  in  the  centre,  facing  in  opposite 
directions,  towards  and  away  from  the  entrance.  Moreover,  a 
special  deity  presides  over  the  culinary  department,  and  his 
figure  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  kitchens  of  most  monasteries. 
The  well-known  and  popular  god  of  war,  Kwangti,  is  a  deified 
hero  of  early  Chinese  history  ;  and  the  Images  of  other  gods, 
saints,  or  demons,  of  native  oiigin  or  derived  from  Indian 
Sources,  are  very  numerous,  and  are  more  or  less  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Buddhist  worship. 

Of  the  disciples  oj  the  Buddha,  the  most  com- 
monly figured  are  Ananda  and  Kasyapa.  They 
stand  or  kneel  on  either  side  of  Gautaina,  in 
reverential  attitude,  with  upraised  hands,  Ananda 
having  the  appearance  and  mien  of  a  young  man. 
The  group  of  the  18  Lohan  frequently  finds  a 
place  in  the  temjilcs,  where  their  statues  are 
ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  buildings.  In  the 
older  monasteries  the  original  group  of  16  disciples 
is  sometimes  found,  as  elsewhere  in  tlie  Northern 
school.  Comparatively  rarely  a  larger  group  of 
500  Lohan  is  met  with,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  deified  emperors  or  other  notable  heroes 
and  men  of  former  times.  Of  deified  saints,  the 
most  i)rominent  and  popular  are  the  six  patriarchs 
of  Chinese  Buddhism.  The  first  of  these,  Bodhi- 
dliarma  {Ta-mo),  who  established  the  patriarchate 
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in  China  in  the  6th  cent.,  is  universally  known  and 
honoured.  His  appearance  lends  su^jport  to  the 
tradition  of  his  foreign  origin,  the  face  being 
bearded  and  possessing  none  of  the  characteristic 
Chinese  features.  His  image  usually  stands  near 
the  principal  altar,  at  the  further  end  of  the  great 
hall. 

In  the  principal  hall  a  trio  of  images  is  often 
found  behind  the  principal  altar.  The  members 
of  the  trio  vary.  Frequently  Gautama  is  accom- 
panied bj'  Amitabha  and  Yo-shih-fo,  the  Buddha 
of  healing  ;  sometimes  bj'  other  Buddhas  or  Bodhi- 
sattvas.  Maitreya  seems  never  to  be  represented. 
If  the  figure  of  Gautama  is  unaccompanied  by 
others  of  his  own  rank,  then  the  two  disciples, 
Ananda  and  Kasyapa,  stand  before  him.  In  front 
of  the  altar  are  smaller  images  of  Bodhisattvas 
and  others.  The  18  Lohan,  occasionally  with 
other  gods,  occupy  the  sides  of  the  room. 

The  material  employed  for  the  images  is  generally 
wood  or  clay.  Bronze  images  are  rare  and  costly  ; 
a  few  are  of  marble.  They  are  painted  or  gilded, 
and  a  curious  ceremony  is  observed,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  deity  is  supposed  to  take  possession  of 
his  habitation.  Through  a  hole  at  the  back  of  the 
statue  a  living  animal — a  frog,  snake,  or  other 
small  creature — is  introduced  into  the  hollow 
interior.  The  hole  is  then  sealed  up,  and  the  soul 
of  the  animal  passes  into  and  gives  life  to  the 
image  of  the  god.  The  last  act  is  the  painting  in 
of  the  eye,  that  the  deity  may  have  complete 
vision.  This  is  known  as  kai-kwang,  the  giving 
of  light. 

(3)  Korea. — There  is  little  that  is  distinctive  of 
the  temple  images  and  statues  of  Korea  as  com- 
l)ared  with  China  or  Japan.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  is  the  presence  of  pictures  on  the  w^alls  of 
the  rooms  of  the  monaster3^  These  are  never  so 
found  in  the  two  countries  named,  with  which  the 
Buddhist  thought  and  practice  of  Korea  have 
otherwise  been  in  the  closest  relation.  The  images 
themselves  are  few  in  number,  and  Avith  little  or 
no  decoration ;  they  are  usually  also  of  compara- 
tively small  size,  gilded  as  in  China,  the  material 
used  being  M'ood  or  clay.  The  five  chief  Buddhas 
are  represented,  and  the  corresponding  Bodhi- 
sattvas, Kwanyin  taking  the  place  of  Avalokites- 
vara.  Amitabha  maintains  a  popular  worship, 
which  rivals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  that  of  Gautama 
himself.  Of  the  celestial  beings  and  deified  saints, 
Indra  and  other  gods  recur,  and  the  16  Lohan  ; 
the  larger  group  also  of  the  500  disciples  is  met 
with  in  some  of  the  temples.  Tutelary  deities 
are  common,  and  personifications  of  the  forces  of 
nature.  The  mountain  god,  whose  emblem  is  the 
tiger,  and  the  '  kitchen '  god  are  well  known,  and 
are  worshipped  Avith  offerings  and  prayer.  Perhaps 
the  most  feared  divinity,  whose  Avrath  is  most  to 
be  deprecated,  and  whose  image  is  most  frequently 
set  up,  is  Ti-tsang,  the  ruler  of  the  loAver  world. 
There  are  traces  also  of  a  solar  cult,  adojjfed  by 
Buddhism,  in  the  reverence  paid  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  Great  Bear,  etc.  For  the  last  a  special 
hall  or  chapel  is  sometimes  provided  within  the 
monastery, 

(4)  Japan. — The  most  striking  feature  of  Japanese 
Buddhism  is  the  extent  to  which  it  has  asserted 
its  independence  of  Chinese  inlluence.  The  inde- 
jiendence  of  thought  is  reflected  in  its  images  and 
Avorship.  There  is  similarity  in  the  external  form, 
in  the  architecture  and  arrangement  of  the 
temples,  and  the  general  disi)osition  of  the  figures 
of  the  deities  tlierein,  but  in  the  spirit  and  in 
detail  the  dillerences  are  very  considerable.  In 
the  principal  hall  of  the  temple  the  chief  images 
are  placed,  as  in  China,  on  the  altar  at  the  further 
end.  In  front  a  partition  is  sometimes  erected, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  hall  remains  free  and 


unoccupied  for  the  purpose  of  Avorsliip.  There  is 
usually  also  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  founder  of 
tiie  sect  to  wliom  the  temple  or  monastery  belongs, 
and  separate  rooms  or  chajiels  with  the  image  of 
Kwannon,  Amida,  or  other  favourite  divinity.  In 
addition  to  deities  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist  origin, 
Japanese  Buddhism  has  adoi)ted  Shinto  and 
Chinese  gods  also  into  its  pantheon. 

Of  deities  that  are  definitely  Buddhist  in  origin 
the  five  Buddhas  and  Dhyanibuddhas,  and  the 
five  corresponding  Bodhisattvas,  are  naturally  the 
most  prominent.  The  Adibuddha  is  not  repre- 
sented. Of  the  Dhyanibuddhas  Amitabha 
(Amida),  the  compassionate  ruler  of  the  Avestern 
l)aradise,  is  the  favourite,  and  his  figure  is  to  be 
met  Avith  everyAvhere,  especially  in  the  temples  and 
monasteries  of  the  Pure  Land  Sect.  His  eiiigy  is 
represented  in  the  usual  Buddha  attitude,  cross- 
legged,  Avith  the  hands  lying  in  the  lap.  The 
urnci  on  the  forehead  is  said  to  be  indicative  of 
Avisdom.  At  Kamakura  the  great  bronze  daibutsii, 
represents  Amida.  The  figure  is  nearly  50  ft. 
higli,  and  is  hollow,  Avith  a  small  shrine  Avithin  to 
Avhich  access  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  ladder. 
The  larger  daihutsu  in  the  Todaiji  temple  en- 
closure at  Nara  is  said  to  represent  Vairochana 
(Jap.  Dainichi).  The  image  has  sufl'ered  from 
successive  fires,  and  has  been  repaired.  It  is  53  ft. 
high,  and  is  seated  on  a  lotus  throne,  Avith  the 
right  hand  upraised  to  the  level  of  the  shoulder, 
the  left  resting  on  the  knee.  The  Avhole  is 
believed  to  have  been  originally  gilded.  Behind 
is  a  Avooden  halo  richly  gilt,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  principal  figure  and  at  i\\Q  back  are  images  of 
Bodhisattvas  and  other  deities,  of  more  than  life- 
size. 

In  Japan  as  in  China  Avalokitesvara  has  become 
a  female  deity,  KAvannon,  the  Chinese  KAvanj'in, 
the  goddess  of  mercy. 

She  is  depicted  under  various  forms,  sometimes  witii  three 
heads  and  many  arms.  The  liands  grasp  objects  typical  of 
Buddhist  doctrine  or  practice,  as  the  wheel,  a  jiagoda,  a  lotus, 
or  an  axe,  etc.  A  begging  bowl  is  sometimes  held  in  the 
lap.  The  Sanjusangendo  temple  at  Kyoto  contains  33,333 
images  of  Kwannon.  A  thousand  larger  figures,  each  5  ft.  high 
and  gilded,  represent  the  goddess  in  her  '  thousand-handed ' 
form.  On  the  hands,  foreheads,  etc.,  of  these  there  are 
executed  smaller  figures,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  said  to 
be  different  in  every  instance.  Besides  Kwannon,  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas most  commonly  represented  are  Mahju^ri  (Jap. 
Monju)  and  Saraantabliadra  (Fugen).  They  often  appear 
seated  on  the  left  and  right  hands  respectively  of  the  Buddha. 
The  only  other  Bodhisattva  who  couunands  wide  reverence 
and  worship  is  Daiseishi,  joint  ruler  with  Amida  and  Kwannon 
of  the  western  paradise.  The  figure  of  Maitreya  (il/iroA;?t)  also 
is  sometimes  seen  rock-carved,  of  great  size  ;  but  it  is  not  found 
in  the  temples. 

Tlie  temple  entrance  is  usually  guarded  by  the 
ancient  Hindu  deities  Brahma  [Bontcn)  and  Indra 
(Taishaku),  Avho  stand  in  threatening  attitudes  on 
the  left  and  right  sides  respectively.  The  popular 
divinit;y  Ftido  is  by  some  authorities  identified 
Avith  Siva,  but  others  regard  him  as  representing 
Vairochana.  His  appearance  is  fierce  and  grim, 
Avith  black  face,  and  he  bears  in  his  hand  the 
sAvord  of  justice.  Other  Indian  gods  are  found,  as 
Vaisravana  {Bishamon),  the  god  of  Avealth,  Avho 
has  become  one  of  the  seven  deities  of  good 
fortune,  and  Gancsa.  The  real  god  of  wealth  is 
Daikoku,  Avho  carries  Avith  Imn  bales  of  rice.  The 
ruler  of  Hades,  Emma-O,  is  frequently  depicted. 
He  is  seated  Avith  a  judge's  cap  on  his  head  and  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by 
attendants  Avho  bear  Avriting  materials.  The  name 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  Yamaraja. 
Ti-tsang,  the  Chinese  ruler  of  tlie  world  beloAV,  is 
represented  by  the  Japanese  Jizo,  Avhose  stone 
image  is  perhaps  the  must  common  and  pojmlar 
object  of  Avorship  throughout  the  country.  He  is 
the  })atron  of  travellers,  the  guide  and  lielper  of 
all  Avho  are  in  trouble,  and  is  represented  in  the 
attitude    of    a    monk    sitting  cross-legged,    Avith 
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closely  sliaven  head,  holding  in  his  hands  a  jewel 
and  a  ^Isxtl'. 

Of  the  disciples  of  the  Buddha,  Ananda  and 
Kasj'ajja  (Jap.  Aiian  and  Kaaho)  arc  nitjst  usually 
found  with  CJautania.  The  lU  Lohan  (.lap.  llakan) 
are  often  repiosented,  and  the  larj^er  ^noup  of  500, 
the  latter  sonictinies  in  a  sjiecial  hall  or  chapel. 
Of  the  Kakan  by  far  the  most  popular  is  Binzuru, 
the  healer  of  disease,  whose  iniaj^e  in  the  forepart 
of  the  temples  is  frequently  defaced  and  has  its 
features  almost  obliterated  by  the  constant  rubbin;,' 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  the  practically  universal 
belief  among  the  lower  classes  being  that  relief 
from  pain  may  certainlj'  be  secured  by  rubbing  in 
succession  the  corresponding  ])art  of  Binzuru's 
image  and  the  afl'ected  limb  or  other  portion  of 
their  own  Itodies.  The  Chinese  patriarch  Bodhi- 
dIiarma(7^'/rH//<a)  is  also  present  in  many  instances ; 
and  the  founders  or  patrons  of  the  various  sects 
are  dcilicd  and  their  images  erected  in  the  temples. 

Of  .Shinto  deities  that  have  been  adopted  bj' 
Buddhism  the  most  po])uiar  is  Ilachiman,  the  god 
of  war,  to  whom  nianj'  temples  are  dedicated.  He 
is  said  to  represent  a  deilied  Emperor  of  the  3rd  or 
4th  century. 

LiTKHATUiiK.— i.  Gi'.Vi?/i'.l/..—Monier- Williams,  Buddhism, 
London,  ISsS ;  H.  Hackmann,  Buddliidia  as  a  Reliijion, 
do.  1910 ;  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Lehrbuch  d<;r 
lidigionsijeschichte^,  2  vols.,  Tubingen,  19U.0,  i.  104-114,  ii. 
74-122;  H.  Kern,  Manual  of  Indian  Buddhism,  .Stiass- 
liurg-,  1S9C  ;  A.  Griinwedel,  Vuddhixt  Art  in  India,  Knfr.  tr., 
London,  1901 ;  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  DuddUi^t  India,  do. 
1903;  P.  Lakshmi  Narasu,  Ennnce  of  liuddhistii",  Jludras, 
1912  ;  A.  Cuuningham,  Ar<:htvuloijical  Surrey  of  India,  24 
vols.,  London,  1S71-S7,  and  later  Annual  Ueporls,  etc.,  of  the 
Survey  ;  A.  Foufher,  L'Art  (/r'Sco-bouddhique  du  Gandhara, 
Paris,  1905,  and  Etude  sur  I'iconoi/raphie  bouddhique  de  I'lndc, 
do.  1900-05;  J.  Fergusson,  History  of  Indian  Architecture, 
2  vols.,  London,  1910,  bk.  i.  '  Buddhist  Architecture ' ;  cf.  bk.  ii. 
' Arcliitecture  in  the  Hii'ifilavas,'  bk.  ix.  'China  and  Japan'; 
H.  Alabaster,  Wheel  of  the  Law,  do.  1871. 

ii.  Local. — R.  S.  Copleston,  Buddhism  in  Magadha  and 
Ceylon^,  London,  1908  ;  H.  W.  Cave,  Ruined  Cities  of  Ceylon, 
new  ed.,  do.  1900  ;  Shway  Yoe  (J.  G.  Scott),  The  Burman,  his 
Life  and  Notions^,  do.  1910,  chs.  4,  13,  and  17;  V.  C.  Scott 
O'Connor,  Mandulayand  other  Cities  Jf  the  Past  inBurma,  do. 
1907 ;  L.  A.  Waddell,  Btidd/dsm  of  Tibet,  do.  1895,  and  Lhasa 
and  its  MysO'ries,  do.  1905  ;  J.  Edkins,  Chinese  Buddhism'", 
do.  1S93;  W.  E.  Griffis,  Korea  the  Ucnnit  Aalion,  do. 
1905 ;  B.  H.  Chamberlain  and  W.  B.  Mason,  Handbook  for 
Japan"!,  do.  1903 ;  A.  Lloyd,  The  Ci-ecd  of  Half  Japan,  do. 
1911.  A.  S.  GEDEN. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Celtic).— i.  Termi- 
nology.— A  specific  Celtic  terminology  for  idols  is 
found  only  in  Irish,  Ir.  idal,  '  idol,'  being  borrowed 
from  Gr.  through  Lat.,  while  Ir.  arracJtt  is  a 
native  term  meaning  'shape,  likeness,  spectre,  or 
idol.'  A  more  common  word  is  Idm-din,  or  Idm-dco, 
v*  hand-god,'  a  small,  portable  idol,  a  kind  of  house- 
hold god  somewhat  similar  to  the  pennies  of  the 
Komans  {ZCP  ii.  [1895]  448).  In  Cormac's  Glossary 
(tr.  J.  O'Donovan,  ed.  W.  Stokes,  Calcutta,  1868, 
p.  163),  O'Donovan  cites  the  word  tromdhe  from 
an  old  Irish  glossary  as  meaning  '  tutelary  gods, 
i.e.  floor-gods,  or  gods  of  protection.' 

2.  Gauls. — For  lack  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  hitherto  an  accepted  fact  that  the  pre- 
Ronian  Cauls  had  no  images  or  idols  of  their  gods. 
The  reasons  advanced  in  support  of  this  belief  arc 
that  the  Druids,  mIio  were  pre-Celtic  in  origin,  but 
who  became  eventually  the  priests  of  the  Celts, 
were  ojjpo.sed  to  image-wor.ship,  which  they  pro- 
hibited in  Caul  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  palaeo- 
lithic age  (S.  lleinacli,  'L'Art  jdastique  en  Gaule 
et  le  druidisme,'  in  liCcl  xiii.  [1S92J  189  fT.  =  Cultcs, 
mj/thcs,  et  rcligiuns",  Paris,  1908,  i.  146  fl'.).  No 
direct  evidence,  however,  has  been  found  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  jirohibition,  save  that  various 
classical  authors  postulated  a  connexion  between 
the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Druids,  and  that  the 
analogy^  which  they  saw  between  these  doctrines 
was  obviously  hostile  to  anthropomorphism.  More 
recent  authorities,  who  refuse  to  accept  this  ex- 


planation, claim  that  the  similarity  between  the 
two  sects  is  to  Le  found  in  the  common  belief  in 
metemi)sycIiosis  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
.Since  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  prohibition 
against  imago-worship  has  been  found  in  the 
doctrines  taught  by  the  Druids,  or  in  tlie  observa- 
tions of  Latin  and  Greek  historians,  who  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  quick  to  notice  it,  it  is  njain- 
taincd  that  the  rea.son  why  no  pre-lioman  images 
have  been  discovered,  while  those  of  Gallo-Koman 
times  have  been  unearthed  in  rather  large  numbers, 
is  that  the  Gauls  made  their  idols,  like  their 
houses,  of  wood  onl^'  (.].  A.  MacCuUoch,  Jiel.  of  the 
Anc.  Celts,  Edinburgh,  1911,  p.  288).'  Yet  it  re- 
mains to  be  explained  why  the  primitive  Gauls 
were  able  to  carve  on  stone  various  animals, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  objects  of  wor- 
ship, but  did  not  make  use  of  the  same  material  to 
represent  their  gods — unless  one  or  tv,o  figures 
among  those  that  have  been  recently  discovered 
belong  to  the  period  antedating  the  invasions  of 
the  Komans. 

Most  authorities  seem  to  hold  that,  though  an- 
throiiomor)>hism  Mas  an  acceiited  belief  among  the 
jirimitive  (iauls,  their  gods  did  not  figure  in  visible 
form  at  the  rites  performed  in  their  honour  becau.se 
they  were  considered  to  be  invisible  (C.  dullian, 
Hist,  de  Gaule,  I'aris,  1908,  i.  359).  This  was 
especially  true  of  those  tribes  who  dwelt  in  other 
countries  than  ancient  Gaul.  Only  after  the  gods 
had  for  a  long  time  assumed  a  more  or  less  clearly 
dehned  human  shape  in  the  belief  of  the  people 
did  poets  and  artists  attempt  to  relate  their  lives 
and  deeds  and  give  to  them  an  individuality  like 
that  of  man  (Jullian,  Bceherehes  sur  la  rcl.  gauL, 
Bordeaux,  1903,  p.  48). 

According  to  Diodorus  {Bibl.  x.\ii.  9),  the  Celtic  chief 
]5rennos,  having  entered  a  Greek  temple  and  found  there 
images  of  VI ood  and  stone,  laughcfl  loudly  at  the  Greeks  who 
made  their  gods  in  their  own  likeness.  This  chief  was  obvioiiiily 
not  acquainted  with  deified  images  of  the  anthroponior)'liic 
kind  ;  although  that  fact  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that 
he  as  well  as  his  soldiers  worshipped  the  crude  figures  of 
animals  painted  or  scratched  by  man  in  the  neolithic  age  on  the 
walls  of  grottos  or  on  stones — a  cult  that  persisted  in  most  of 
the  tribes  (IL  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Les  Druides  et  les  ditux 
celt,  d  fortne  d'aninuaix,  Paris,  19U(;,  p.  150).  Lut  in  primitive 
times  in  Ireland,  even  these  divinitits  were  invisible.  Among 
the  man}-  that  could  be  mentioned,  the  most  interesting  is 
probably  Badb,  the  goddess  of  war  and  murder,  who  only  on 
important  occasions — usually  the  death  of  a  great  warrior — 
appeared  to  the  human  eye,  always  in  the  form  of  a  raven 
(J.  Strachan,  Stories  from  the  Tdin,  Dublin,  1908,  p.  6;  W.  M. 
Uennessy,  RCcl  i.  [1870-72]  34). 

Anthropomorphism  arose  among  the  Celts  from 
the  cult  of  trees  and  stones,  principally  of  those 
set  up  over  the  graves  of  the  dead.  The  stone 
associated  with  the  dead  man's  spirit  became  an 
imnge  cf  himself,  and  was  perha]is  later  on  rudely 
f.'ishioned  in  his  own  likeness  (JNJacCulloch,  284). 
This  is  probably  the  jioint  of  departure  of  the  neo- 
lithic idol  whose  artistic  histoiy  has  been  so  ajdly 
traced  by  J.  Dechelette  (cf.  '  Les  Origines  de  I'idolc 
neolithique,'  in  \\\?<  Manuel  d\irch6ol.  j)rfhist.  celt, 
et  gallo-romaine,  Paris,  1908-10,  i.  594  fi".).  Lucan 
describes  trunks  of  trees  in  a  sacred  wood  roughly 
carved  to  represent  gods — simidacra  marsta  de- 
or%im  (Phars.  iii.  412  f.),  and  this  rude  likeness 
became  an  image  of  the  spirit  or  god  of  frees. 
When  Caesar  states  (de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  xvii.  1)  that 
there  were  pluriina  simvlacra,  especially  of  tlie  god 
Teutates  in  his  time,  he  does  not  mean  carved 

1  St.  Maurilius  is  said  to  have  burned  several  idols  at 
Prisciacus  in  Gaul  {AS,  .Sept.  iv.  [18GS]  73),  and  Clovis,  on  his 
conversion,  burned  his  idols  (AS,  Oct.  i.  [1806]  146).  St. 
1  irniinns  of  Amiens  destroyed  i<lol3  wherever  he  could  find 
Iheni  (AS,  Sept.  i.  [ISCS]  179),  and  St.  Mello  routed  the  fiend 
Siragon,  who  apparently  dwelt  in  a  brazen,  gilded  idol  of  lioth, 
near  a  ' fouB  qui  jMeretricuni  dicitur'  at  Uouen  (AS,  Oct.  ix. 
ri8C9]  672).  Whether  the  idols  destroyed  by  St.  Columban  and 
St.  Gall  on  the  continent,  especially  in  Germany,  and  bv  St. 
Augustine  in  England  (AS,  Oct.  vii.  [1809]  886  ;  Mai.  vi.  [18C6] 
382),  were  Celtic  is  uncertain. 
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images,  but  probably  boundary  stones,  like  those 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  shapeless  pillars 
that  symbolized  the  god  but  did  not  show  him. 
On  seeing  them  objects  of  a  special  cult,  he  con- 
cluded that  they  were  really  simulacra  of  a  god 
(MacCuUoch,  op.  cit.).  Some  authorities  even 
maintain  that  these  simulacra  were  nothing  else 
than  accumulations  of  stones,  menhirs,  etc.,  found 
all  over  ancient  Gaul  (Keinach,  loc.  cit.);  and 
Jullian  maintains  that  there  is  only  one  statue 
found  thus  far  that  really  belongs  to  the  pre- 
Roman  period — a  stone  inscribed  with  geometrical 
figures,  swastikas,  and  the  like  [Bull,  archeol., 
1898,  pp.  339-401).  If  this  be  true,  then  it  forms 
the  sole  exception,  for  not  another  one  has  been 
found  anywhere  in  Gaul  belonging  to  a  period 
previous  to  the  Roman  epoch  (G.  Dottin,  Bel.  des 
Celtcs,  Paris,  1903,  p.  32  f,). 

The  adoration  of  boundary  stones  and  pillars,  or 
menhirs,  continued  until  well  into  Christian  times. 
In  the  life  of  St.  Samson  of  Dol,  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  cent.,  there  is  mention  of 
a  standing  stone — simulacrum  abominabile — wor- 
shipped by  the  ancient  Bretons  (J.  Mabillon,  Acta 
sanctorum  orclinis  S.  Benedicti,  Paris,  1668-1701, 
i.  177  f.  ;  AS,  Jul.  vi.  [1866]  584").  For  the  pur- 
pose of  stopping  these  heretical  practices,  the  saint 
carved  a  cross  upon  this  stone.  The  fact  that 
many  menhirs  have  been  found  in  France  contain- 
ing this  mark  is  an  indication  that  this  was  the 
usual  method  adopted  by  the  Church  to  oppose 
such  worship  (Reinach,  BA  xxi.  [1893]  ^Z5  =  CultGS, 
iii.  402  f.). 

Later  on  a  terrestrial  abode  was  assigned  to  the 
gods,  usually  an  oak-wood,  for  the  oak  and  the 
mistletoe  were  especially  sacred,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Druids  (G.  Callegari,  II  Druidismo 
nelV  antica  Gallia,  Padua,  1904,  p.  58  ft'. ).  Then, 
when  the  tribes  had  more  fully  developed  the 
custom  of  apotheosizing  their  dead  chiefs,  the 
divine  and  the  human  were  brought  into  still 
closer  relations  with  one  another,  which  tended 
to  strengthen  the  belief  in  anthropomorphism. 
Thereafter,  such  gods  as  Teutates,  Esus,  Taran, 
and  Belenos  not  only  assumed  human  form,  but, 
under  the  influence  of  other  nations,  were  clothed 
and  armed  like  the  Gauls  (Jullian,  Hist.  ii. 
152). 

The  Gauls  at  Ephesus  and  Marseilles  were  the 
first  to  take  up  the  practice  of  idol-worship,  due, 
without  doubt,  to  their  contact  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Justin  (xliii.  5.  7)  informs  us  that 
the  Celto-Ligurians  in  the  environs  of  Marseilles 
worshipjjed  the  image  of  Minerva.  Other  classical 
authorities  state  that  the  Galatian  Celts  had 
images  of  their  native  Jupiter  and  Artemis,  while 
the  conquerors  who  entered  Rome  bowed  to  the 
senators  as  to  the  gods  (Strabo,  Xll.  v.  2  ; 
Plutarch,  dc  Virt.  Jlhil.  xx.  ;  Livy,  v.  41).  What 
was  the  attitude  of  the  Uruids  towards  the  spread 
of  idolatry  among  the  people  ?  Reinach  maintains 
that  they  discouraged  it  as  far  as  they  could,  be- 
cause they  realized  that  the  moment  a  man  gives 
to  his  god  a  hgure  and  lodges  him  in  his  home  he 
has  less  need  of  the  intervention  of  priests  (BCcl 
xiii.  189ff.  =  C'idtes,  i.  146  tf.).  Whatever  may  be 
our  opinion  of  this  ingenious  explanation,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Druids  did  not  encourage  the 
spread  of  this  worsliip  ;  for,  according  to  Lucan  (i. 
452,  iii.  416  f.),  mucli  of  their  prestige  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  claimed  tu  have  sole  knowledge 
of  the  divinity.  This  might  lead  us  also  to  the 
belief  that  tliey  liad  sucii  a  higli  idea  of  their  gods 
that  they  disliked  to  clotiie  them  with  the  human 
form. 

While  in  remote  parts  of  Gaul  the  statues  of  the 
gods  reveal  attributes  approaching  closely  those 
of  the  early  Germanic   tribes  (G.  Grupp,  Kultur 


der  alien  Keltcn  und  Germatien,  Municli,  1905, 
p.  15311.),  the  gods  of  those  Celts  who  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Romans  assumed  at  times  so 
many  of  the  attributes  of  the  divinities  of  their 
conquerors  that  complete  identiiication  was  the 
result. 

The  images  of  the  Gallo-Rouian  period  are  usually  divided 
into  two  categories.  First,  we  have  the  native  divinities,  such 
as  Tarvos  Trigaranos,  Cernunnos,  Suiertullos,  and  the  tri- 
cephalous  gods,  the  crouching  gods,  the  horned  gods,  etc.,  all 
of  which  belong  to  the  pre-Roman  period  (Jullian,  ii.  155,  n.  3). 
To  this  period  belong  also  the  statues  of  water-goddesses,  of 
Epona,  and  of  the  Matres,  usually  in  the  form  of  three  seated 
figures  with  basket":  of  fruit  or  flowers,  or  with  one  or  more 
infants  (MacCuUooh,  289).  The  second  category  comprises  those 
images  bearing  the  name  of  a  Roman  god,  but  often  with  a 
Celtic  name  added  thereto.  Of  these  images  that  of  Mercury  is 
the  most  common.  Finally,  we  must  include  also  in  this  class 
the  small  figures  of  white  clay,  representing  probably  some 
kind  of  ex-voto,  which  have  been  found  in  large  quantities  (for 
the  archsBological  history  of  these  images  see  Dcchelette,  op. 
cit.). 

3.  Irish. — That  the  Irish  were  given  to  the 
worship  of  idols  or  images  in  pre-Christian  times 
is  obvious  from  the  explanation  of  tho  word  hin- 
delba  in  Cormac's  Glossary.  According  to  this 
authority,  the  name  hindclba  was  given  to  '  the 
altars  or  those  idols  from  the  thing  which  they 
used  to  make  (?)  on  them,  namely,  the  delba  or 
images  of  everythijig  whicli  they  used  to  worship 
or  of  the  beings  which  they  used  to  adore,  as, 
for  instance,  the  form  or  hgure  of  the  sun  on  the 
altar.'  Again,  the  yt'ord  hidoss  is  explained  as  being 
derived  from  'the  Greek  ddos  which  is  found  in 
Latin,  from  which  the  word  iduluvi,  namely,  the 
sliapes  or  images  [arrachta]  of  the  idols  [or  elements] 
the  Pagans  used  formerly  to  make.' 

To  these  idols  or  images  sacrifices  were  offered, 
usually  for  the  purpose  of  securing  abundant 
harvests.  Whether  the  Druids  had  private  idols 
for  their  own  worship  cannot  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained, though  some  authorities  affirm  that  they 
had  (D.  Hyde,  Literary  Hist,  of  Ireland^,  London, 
1906,  p.  84),  this  supposition  being  based  on  the 
evidence  given  in  a  passage  of  Cormac's  Glossary 
which  describes  the  incantation  called  imbas  for- 
osnai,  or  'knowledge  that  enlightens.' 

'  This  describes  to  the  poet  or  druid,'  says  the  glossator,  '  what- 
soever thing  he  wishes  to  discover,  and  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  performed.  The  poet  chews  a  bit  of  the  raw  red 
flesh  of  a  pig,  a  dog,  or  a  cat,  and  then  retires  with  it  to  his 
own  bed  behind  the  door  [or,  according  to  Stokes,  '  he  puts  it 
then  on  the  flagstone  behind  the  door  'J,  where  he  pronounces  an 
oration  over  it  and  offers  it  to  his  idol  gods.  He  then  ruvokes 
the  idols,  and  if  he  has  not  received  the  illumination  before  the 
next  day,  he  pronounces  incantations  upon  his  two  palms,  and 
takes  his  idol  gods  unto  him  [into  his  bed)  in  order  that  he  may 
not  be  interrupted  in  his  sleep.  lie  then  places  bis  two  hands 
upon  his  two  cheeks  and  falls  asleep.  He  is  then  watched  so 
that  he  be  not  stirred  nor  interrupted  by  any  one  until  every- 
thing that  he  seeks  be  revealed  to  him  at  the  end  of  a  nomad 
[i.e.  a  day]  or  two  or  three,  or  as  long  as  he  continues  at  his 
offering,  "and  hence  it  is  that  this  ceremony  is  called  imbas,  that 
is,  the  two  hands  upon  him  crosswise,  that  is,  a  hand  over  and 
a  hand  hither  upon  his  cheeks.  And  St.  Patrick  prohibited  this 
ceremony,  because  it  is  a  species  of  teinm  laeghdha  [another  kind 
of  incantation  mentioned  in  the  Glossary],  that  is,  he  declared 
that  any  one  who  performed  it  should  have  no  place  in  hea\'f'n 
or  on  earth '  (Stokes,  loc.  cit.  ;  Hyde,  loc.  cit.  84).  It  is  related 
also  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  that  Uathi,  who  succeeded  Niall  of 
the  Nine  Hostages  as  King  of  Ireland  in  a.d.  405,  consulted  the 
Druids  on  the  eve  of  the  great  festival  of  Samhain  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  or  a.d.  422,  regarding  his  destiny 
during  the  next  year,  for  he  was  then  contemplating  an  in- 
vasion of  the  continent.  Dathi  and  nine  of  his  chiefs  were 
taken  to  the  plain  of  Rath  Archaill,  where  the  Druids  had 
their  idols  and  altars,  and  there  the  prediction  was  made 
(K.  O'Uurry,  Lectures  on  the  MS  Materials  of  Anc.  Ir.  Hist., 
Dublin,  187S,  p.  284).  As  stated  above,  these  passages  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Druids  had  private  images  at  that  time  which 
they  alone  were  permitted  to  consult.  They  show  also  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  attitude  of  the  Druids  on  the 
continent  towards  idol-worship,  those  in  Ireland  had  no 
hesitation  in  accepting  it  and  adapting  it  to  their  own 
ends. 

As  for  public  idols,  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  were  A'ery  numerous  throughout  the 
country.  To  these  sacrifices  were  ofiered  up  by 
the  people,  or  rather  by  the  Druids  on  behalf  of  the 
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peoi)le,  for  the  purpose  of  seeming  f;ooil  weather 
for  the  crops  and  an  abundance  of  cattle.  St. 
Patrick  states  in  his  Confession  (xviii.)  that  previ- 
ous to  his  arrival  in  Ireland  tlie  people  '  worshipped 
onlj' idols  and  alwniinations'  (PL  liii.  SlU;  N.  J. 
D.  White,  'The  Latin  Writing's  of  St.  Patrick,'  in 
Proc.  Hoy.  Jr.  Acad.  xxv.  [1905]  270,  §  41).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Tripartite  Life,  during  a  certain 
year  Patrick  found  no  more  litting  place  to 
celebrate  Easter  than  Mag  Breg,  '  in  tiie  place 
wherein  was  the  chief  (aboile)  of  the  idolatry  and 
wizardry — baili  imbai  cend idlachta  ociis  druiaechta 
— of  Ireland,  to  wit,  in  Tara'  (W.  Stokes,  Tripar- 
tite Life  of  Patnck,  London,  1887,  p.  41).  Again, 
when  Patrick  visited  Oengus,  the  son  ot  Natfraich, 
in  Munster,  the  morning  after  his  arrival  'all  the 
idols  were  on  their  faces — inna  arrachta  Imili  inna 
ligib'  (lit.  'in  tlieir  beds';  ib.  p.  195).  Further- 
more, Jocelinus,  in  his  biograpliy  of  Patrick,  re- 
marks that '  idola  corruunt  ad  adventum  S.  Patricii 
in  jNlomoniam'  [AS  Mart.  ii.  [1865]  553).  That  the 
chief  purpose  of  Patrick's  sojourn  in  Ireland  would 
be  the  destruction  of  '  all  the  images  of  the  idols ' 
was,  in  fact,  foretold  by  the  wizards  and  enchanters 
at  the  court  of  King  Laegaire,  son  of  Niall  (ib.  pp. 
32-35) ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  Tripartite  Life, 
Ave  are  told  that, '  after  destroying  idols  and  images, 
and  the  knowledge  of  wizardry,  the  time  of  holy 
Patrick's  death  drew  nigh,'  the  prophecies  were 
fultilled  (ib.  p.  259).  So  strong  a  hold  had  idolatry 
upon  the  people  that  two  maidens,  converted  to 
Christianity,  were  persecuted  and  drowned  by  a 
petty  king  named  Echaid  for  having  refused  to 
engage  in  the  pagan  form  of  worship  (ib.  p.  225). 

These  idols  were  generally  very  rudely  carved, 
most  of  them,  in  fact,  being  mere  pillar-stones  (J. 
B.  Bury,  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  London,  1905,  p.  74). 
There  was,  however,  in  the  plain  of  Magh  Slecht 
one  great  idol  which  apparently  was  of  much  finer 
workmanship.  The  image,  ornamented  with  gold 
and  silver,  was  called,  according  to  the  Dinnscnchus 
in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (p.  213''),  Cromm  Cruach 
('Bloody  Crescent'),  but  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of 
Patrick  the  name  given  to  it  is  Cenn  Cruaich 
(•Bloody  Head';  Stokes,  91).  This  gold-covered 
idol,  surrounded  by  twelve  lesser  ones  ornamented 
A\ath  brass,  was  the  special  tutelary  deity  of  certain 
Irish  tribes,  representing,  in  all  probability,  the 
sun-god  ruling  over  the  twelve  seasons.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Dinnsenchus  mentioned  above,  this  great 
idol  exacted  a  terrible  tribute  from  its  worshippers. 
In  return  for  the  beautiful  weather  they  desired 
for  their  crops,  they  ofi'ered  up  to  it  their  first-born 
children  '  with  many  cries  and  heart-rending 
^moans  for  their  death,  assembled  about  Cromm 
Cruach '  (d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Le  Cycle  mytho- 
logique  irlandais,  Paris,  1884,  p.  107). 

The  Rennes  MS  of  this  poem  tells  us  that  Cromm  Criiach 
was,  before  the  arrival  of  Patrick,  the  rig-idal  h-Erenn,  or 
'king  idol  of  Ireland."  'Around  him  [werej  twelve  idols  made 
of  stones  :  but  he  was  of  gold.  Until  Patrick's  advent  he  was 
the  god  of  every  folk  that  colonised  Ireland.  To  him  they  used 
to  offer  the  firstlings  of  every  issue  and  the  chief  scions  of  every 
clan.  .  .  .  And  they  all  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  so 
that  the  tops  of  their  foreheads  and  the  gristle  of  their  noses, 
and  the  caps  of  their  knees  and  the  ends  of  their  elbows  broke, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  men  of  Erin  perished  at  these  prostra- 
tions' (K.  Meyer  and  A.  Nutt,  Voyage  of  Bran,  London,  1895- 
97,  ii.  149  f.  ;  for  the  versified  form,  see  ib.  p.  301  ff.).  Many 
were  the  legends  grouped  about  this  idol.  The  Diiuisenchus  in 
the  Book  of  Leinster  informs  us  that,  several  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  King  Tigemmas  and  crowds  of  his  people 
were  destroyed  in  some  Inexplicable  manner  v.hile  they  were 
worshipping  it  on  the  eve  of  the  first  of  November,  or  Samhain 
Eve  (P.  Joyce,  Soc.  Hist,  of  Anc.  Ireland,  London,  1903,  i.  275). 
According  to  the  Tripartite  Life  (pp.  91-93),  this  idol,  which 
was  worshipped  by  King  Laegaire  and  many  others,  was  over- 
thrown by  St.  Patrick,  who  cast  his  curse  upon  it.  The  ground 
opened  up  and  swallowed  the  twelve  lesser  idols  as  far  as  their 
heads,  which  may  be  interpreted  that,  when  the  life  of  the 
Saint  was  written,  the  pagan  sanctuary  had  so  fallen  into  decay 
that  only  the  heads  of  the  twelve  lesser  idols  remained  above 
ground  (J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Heathendom  [HL,  1SS6)2,  London,  1892, 
p.  201). 
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Another  famous  idol  in  western  Connaught  was 
Cromm  Dubh,  or  '  Black  Crescent,'  whose  name, 
according  to  O'Curry,  is  still  connected  in  Munster 
and  Connaught  with  the  first  Sunday  of  August 
(3LS  Materials,  632).  This  Sunday,  the  anniver- 
sary of  its  destruction,  is  still  called  '  Cromm 
Dubli's  Sunday '  (Doinnach  Cruimm  Duibh).  There 
was  also  an  idol  called  Kermand  Kelstach,  which, 
it  appears,  was  the  special  tutelary  god  of  the 
province  of  Ulster  (Joyce,  loc.  cit.).  Cormac's 
Glossary  (p.  23)  mentions  the  idol  Bial,  which  is 
called  elsewhere  B6l  (G.  Petrie,  On  tlie,  llist.  and 
Antiq.  of  Tara  Hill,  London,  1839,  p.  84).  At  the 
festival  of  Bron-Trofjin,  i.e.  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  the  young  of  every  sort  of  animal  was 
■assigned  as  an  oilering  to  this  god  (BCel  xi.  [1890] 
443).  According  to  another  legend,  '  a  fire  was 
always  kindled  in  Bial's  name  at  the  beginning  of 
summer,  and  cattle  were  driven  between  the  two 
fires'  (Stokes,  Cormac's  Glossary,  p.  23). 

According  to  the  pa.ssa^e  quoted  above  from 
Cormac's  Glossary,  St.  Patnck  abolished  the  imhas 
forosnai  and  the  teinm  laegda,  because  the  per- 
formance of  these  incantations  needed  an  oilering 
of  some  kind  to  idols  or  demons.  These  prob- 
ably include  the  Idm-dia,  or  '  hand-gods,'  which 
were  small  images  u.sed  for  divination.  When 
Cormac  mac  Art  refused  to  worship  idols  and  was 
jiunished  therefor  by  the  Druids,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Idm-dia  are  referred  to  (RCcl  xii.  [1891] 
427  ;  MacCulloch,  286) ;  and,  before  the  lady  Cessair 
decided  to  make  a  trip  to  Ireland,  she  consulted 
her  hand-gods  to  see  if  the  omens  were  favourable 
(ib.).  In  the  account  of  the  Battle  of  Moytura, 
mention  is  made  of  a  speaking  sword,  which  had 
that  power,  because  at  that  time  'men  worshipped 
aiTus,  and  thej^  were  a  magic  safeguard '  (d'Arbois 
de  Jubainville,  Epopie  celt,  en  Irlande,  Paris, 
1892,  i.  444). 

Notwithstanding  St.  Patrick's  prohibition,  idol- 
worship  in  certain  forms  continued  in  many  places 
in  Ireland  far  do^vn  into  Christian  times ;  and 
traces  of  these  rites  exist  even  to-day  in  some  of 
the  more  remote  districts  of  the  countiy. 

4.  Welsh. — The  lives  of  the  early  Saints  of 
Britain  inveigh  frequently  against  idolatry  or 
image-worship,  to  which  the  British  Celts  were 
addicted  (MacCulloch,  286  f.).  Gildas  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  there  were  images  '  mouldering  away 
within  and  without  the  deserted  temples,  with  stiff 
and  deformed  features'  (de Excid.  Brit.  ii.).  Like 
the  Irish,  the  Welsh  had  also  their  speaking  stone, 
called  lech-lawar,  or  'stone  of  speech.'  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  relates  (Hib.  expug.  i.  38)  that,  when 
Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  landed  at  St.  David's 
on  his  return  from  Ireland,  a  Welsh  woman  threw 
herself  at  his  feet  and  made  a  complaint  against 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Receiving  no  redress, 
she  clapped  her  hands  loudly  and  shouted :  '  Avenge 
us  this  day,  Lechlawar,  avenge  our  race  and  nation 
on  this  man.'  According  to  the  same  authority, 
this  was  a  stone  'which  was  placed  across  the 
stream,  dividing  the  cemetery  of  St.  David's  from 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  to  form  a  bridge.' 
The  surface  of  the  stone,  which  was  of  beautiful 
marble,  was  worn  smooth  by  the  feet  of  pedestrians. 
Once,  when  a  corpse  was  carried  over  it,  the  stone 
spoke,  but  in  the  etibrt  it  cracked  in  the  middle. 
Giraldus  also  mentions  (Itin.  Camb.  ii.  7)  a  stone 
in  the  island  of  Mona  which  always  returned  to  the 
same  place,  no  matter  where  it  was  transported. 

5.  Scots.— M.  Martin  relates  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Scottish  islands  worshipped  an  image 
of  a  god  called  Bel,  without  doubt  the  same  as 
the  Irish  god  of  that  name  (Descrip.  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland^,  London,  1716,  p.  105). 

6.  Bretons. — The  ecclesiastical  canons  of  Brittany 
mention   stones,   fountains,    and    trees    as    being 
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"worshipped  even  as  late  as  the  10th  cent.  (J.  Fer- 
giisson,  Bude  Stone  Monuments  in  all  Countries, 
London,  1872,  p.  24  f.).  Processions  of  images  were 
quite  common  in  Brittany  up  to  a  recent  date. 
St.  Martin  stopped  one  of  these  processions,  be- 
cause he  considered  them  a  form  of  pagan  worship 
(Sulp.  Severus,  Vita  S.  Martini,  xii.).  These  pro- 
cessions were  forbidden  by  the  edicts  of  various 
councils,  and  often,  finding  this  method  of  inveigh- 
ing against  them  to  be  of  no  avail,  they  Christian- 
ized them.  Thus  the  rogation  processions  with  the 
crucifix  and  the  Madonna,  as  well  as  the  pilgrim- 
age of  St.  John's  image,  at  the  Midsummer  festivals, 
were  but  a  continuation  of  these  ancient  forms  of 
worship.  The  Groah-goard,  or  '  Venus  of  Quinipily,' 
which  may  date  back  to  pre-Roman  times,  was  for 
many  centuries  an  object  of  important  rites  in 
Brittany  (D.  Monnier,  Trad.  pop.  comparies,  Paris, 
1854,  p.  362), 
LiTERATORB.— This  has   been   sufficiently   indicated   in   the 

article.  John  Lawrence  Gerig. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Chinese).— China  is 
full  of  images.  Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  Con- 
fucianism have  all  fostered  the  use  of  them,  and 
they  are_  to  be  found  in  Buddhist  and  Taoist 
temples  in  the  greatest  abundance,  in  private 
houses,  in  boats,  in  streets,  and  almost  every- 
where. 

The  Emperor  Wu  Yik  (1198-1194  B.C.)  is  credited 
with  having  made  the  first  images  or  idols.  Tlie 
objects  of  worship  then  were  heaven  and  earth, 
the  spirits  of  mountains  and  streams,  etc.  Tlie 
Emperor  looked  upon  them  as  mythical ;  and,  to 
show  his  disbelief  in,  and  contempt  for,  them,  he 
had  images  of  clay  and  wood  made  to  represent 
them,  and  ordered  men  to  fight  with  them.  As  a 
result,  he  said  that  men  were  stronger  than  the 
gods,  and  it  was  folly  to  worship  them.' 

The  art  of  sculpture  and  the  making  of  images 
of  stone  do  not  reach  back  in  China  to  the  hii;h 
antiquity_  that  they  attained  in  Egypt  and  some 
other  ancient  lands,  though  the  germ  was  present 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  revealed  itself  in" 
sculpturing  in  bas-relief  on  the  surface  of  stone. 
The  earliest  known  specimens  were  executed  in 
the  2nd  cent.  B.  c.  They  display  a  primitive  charac- 
ter in  their  composition,  and  convey  the  impression 
that  the  art  was  in  its  infancy  and  could  not  have 
been  in  existence  more  than  one  or  two  centuries, 
though  the  development  of  art  in  China  was  nearly 
as  old  as  Egyptian  and  Chaldfean  civil ization.^ 
The  mural  decorations  of  buildings  were  apparently 
the  precursors  of  the  isolated  image  which  later  on 
came  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  stone  stelaj  of  which 
It  had  previously  formed  a  part,  and  on  the  surface 
of  which  it  was  carved.  Chinese  art  is  also  greatly 
indebted  to  Buddhism  in  the  treatment  of  animal 
and  human  life  as  we  see  it  revealed  at  a  later 
period ;  for  it,  again,  developed  the  germ  of  the 
idea  in  the  Chinese  mind,  and  gave  a  great  exten- 
sion to  it.  It  inspired  the  statue  which  hitherto 
had  only  half  emerged  from  the  stone,  and,  copying 
the  examples  introduced  by  the  Chinese  Buddliist 
pilgrims  on  their  return  with  the  idols  which  they 
brought  from  India,  the  first  Chinese  statues  were 
of  Buddhist  deities. 

I.  Buddhist.— The  majestic  forms  of  some  of 
the  gigantic  images— one  is  100  ft.  in  height— bear 
a  certain  grandeur  in  their  mien  ;  a  serenity  and 
calmness  appears  in  their  faces  in  keeping  with  the 
control  which  a  Buddha  should  have  over  the 
passions.     The  Indian  inspiration  is  distinctly  to 

1  J.  Macsrowan,  Bist.  of  China,  London,  1897,  p.  137 :  also 
E.  Faber,  Bist.  of  China,  Shanghai,  1902,  p.  9. 

2  E.  Chavannes,  La  Sculpture  sur  pierre  en  Chine,  Paris,  1893, 
&nd  Mission  archiol.  dans  la  Chine,  do.  1909;  R.  Petrucci,  Peintres 
chinois,  do.,  n.d.,  p.  80  f.  ;  G.  M.  PaUologue,  L'Art  chinois,  do. 
1888,  pp.  131-140 ;  S.  W.  Bushell,  Chinese  Art,  London,  1904-05, 
pp.  i-xv  and  oh.  ii. 


be  seen,  and  for  some  time  the  Chinese  were  mere 
copyists.  In  the  stone  work  of  images  there  has 
been  no  development  in  an  artistic  sense.  Arrested 
progress  has  been  the  type  of  it,  whether  seen  in 
the  gigantic  figures  of  warriors  that  line  the 
approaches  to  royal  tombs  or  in  the  more  common 
stone  idol  of  Buddhism.  Images  of  animals  also 
appear,  cut  in  stone,  at  these  royal  mausolea,  and 
a  pair  of  lions  before  temples  and  official  and  public 
buildings,  these  stone  images  of  lions,  as  Avell  as 
clay  images  of  cats  on  the  topmost  part  of  a  roof, 
being  believed  to  act  as  charms  against  the  malign 
influences.'  Clay  images  placed  by  evilly-disposed 
builders  and  plasterers  in  the  wall  of  a  house  are 
believed  to  exert  an  evil  influence,  since  these 
images,  it  is  said,  are  imbued  with  life  by  the 
infusion  into  them  of  some  of  the  men's  own  life- 
blood.  ^  '  Ghosts  of  idols  are  not  unknown.'  ^  Straw 
images  are  used  to  injure  enemies  in  witchcraft.'' 
Two  miniature  images  of  white  cocks  in  sugar  are 
conspicuous  objects  at  a  Chinese  >vedding.  Bits 
of  them  are  broken  off  and  given  to  the  newly- 
married  couple  to  eat.  A  white  cock,  or  a  paper 
image  of  one,  is  carried  on  the  coffin  in  a  funeral 
procession  to  induce  one  of  the  souls  of  the  deceased 
to  enter  it.^ 

Both  Buddhism  and  Taoism  have  leg;ends  of  images  of  their 
founders  being  revealed  in  dreams  to  Kmperors,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  former  into  China  is  ascribed  to  one  of  these  — 
a  dream  of  a  golden  image.  As  the  result  of  the  Taoist  dream, 
a  stone  image  of  foreign  material,  3  ft.  in  height,  was  found. 
P.  L.  Wieger  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  image,  discovered  in 
A.D.  741,  was  Nestorian,  and  not  that  of  Lao-tse  ;  for  he  says  that 
it  was  a  Nestorian  service  conducted  bj'  seven  priests  which  was 
held  in  the  palace  on  receiving  tlie  image,  and  it  was  the  same 
Emperor  who  showed  favour  to  that  sect.6 

In  bronze- work  (gilded  bronze  is  much  used  for 
Buddhist  images)  copied  from  Buddhist  sources, 
it  was  not  servile  copying,  but  judicious  imitation, 
with  freedom  for  the  artist  to  carry  out  his  own 
ideas  in  the  world  which  he  created  of  gods,  god- 
desses, heroes,  sages  or  patriarchs,  ascetics,  and 
others.  The  technique  is  such  as  to  call  forth  the 
unstinted  praise  of  the  artist.  In  the  image  of 
Buddha  himself  the  Chinese  have  adhered  most 
closely  and  longest  to  the  Indian  models  which 
were  introduced  centuries  before,  and  which  give 
the  characteristics  of  Buddha  as  told  in  the  sacred 
books  (cf.  Images  and  Idols  [Buddhist]).  The 
Chinese  have  excelled  in  their  images  of  the  God- 
dess of  Mercy,  some  of  which  have  been  compared 
to  the  work  of  Donatello  and  Ghiberti.'^ 

2.  Taoist. — Viewed  from  an  artistic  standpoint, 
the  Taoist  bronze  images  as  well  as  some  of  other 
materials  are  most  interesting.  Here  there  is  a 
freedom  from  foreign  influence,  and  a  national 
expression  shows  itself.  The  images  thus  produced 
are  not  confined  to  one  type,  but  much  variety  is 
seen.  An  animated  life  often  reveals  itself  in 
place  of  the  serene  contemplative  mood  of  many  of 
the  Buddhist  images,  which  have,  of  course,  a 
beauty  of  their  own.  The  founder  of  Taoism, 
Lao-tse,  is  often  represented  with  long  beard,  bushy 
eyebrows,  and  huge  forehead  ;  and  the  Eight  Genii 
are  also  often  produced.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
particularize  all  the  celebrated  Taoist  deities  which 
are  constantly  to  be  seen.  One  must  confine  one- 
self to  a  mention  of  only  a  few  of  the  most  notable. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  Star-god  of 
Literature,  who  is  more  a  Confucian  god,  and 
whose  attitude  is  most  artistic.  Poised  on  one 
foot  on  a  sea-monster's  head,  with  outstretched 
arm  and  hand  holding  a  pen,  he  recalls  some  of  the 
classic  statues  of  Mercury.  Another  common  one  is 
the  Northern  Ruler,  with  unbound  locks,  and  bare 

1  N.  B.  Dennys,  Folklore  of  China,  London,  1876,  p.  48 ;  H. 
Du  Bose,  Dragon,  Image,  and  Demon,  do.  1886,  p.  343  f. 

2  Dennys,  83.  »  lb.  78. 

*  Du  Bose,  889.  »  Dennys,  16,  22. 

«  Le  Canon  iaoiste,  Paris,  1911,  Introd.  p.  19  f. 
7  PaMoIogue,  pp.  47,  50,  52  ;  Bushell,  p.  50. 
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feet,  one  placed  on  a  tortoise,  while  his  banner  has 
a  sombre  ground  on  wliicli  appear  llie  seven  stars 
of  the  plough,  or  Ch.arles's  Wain.  There  are  also 
the  Ten  Judges  of  Hades,  and  in  their  courts  are 
images  of  men  and  women  undergoing  the  punish- 
ments of  Hell.  Be;;ides  tliese,  tliere  are  the  State- 
gods,  such  as  the  (iod  of  War,  the  Patron  Saint 
of  the  late  Manchu  dynasty,  and  a  number  of 
others. 

3.  Confucian. — Statues  of  Confucius  came  into 
vogue  during  tlie  T'ang  dynasty  (A.D.  618-905).  It 
may  be  noted  here  that  there  is  not  much  scope  in 
China  for  images  or  statues  except  for  religious 
purposes,  since  the  form  which  monuments  take 
is  not  that  of  statues,  but  of  ornamental  arches 
over  roads  or  streets  in  town  or  country.  These 
images  of  Confucius,  however,  seem  to  approacli 
nearer  to  our  idea  of  a  statue  tlian  any  others  ;  for 
the  tablets  to  the  Sage  are  retained  as  well.  At 
one  time  these  images  were  prayed  to  for  tlie 
granting  of  posterity  ;  but  this  was  stopped.  The 
adoration  offered  to  him  is  adulatory  and  not 
supplicatory  in  its  nature.  For  some  time  the 
images  were  of  wood,  but  in  A.D.  960  clay  images 
were  used. 

In  A.D.  1457  a  copper  statue  of  tlie  Sage  was 
placed  in  the  Imperial  Palace  and  saluted  by 
ministers  before  admission  on  State  business.  The 
literati  did  not  approve,  and  it  was  done  away 
with.  In  A.D.  1530  the  images  were  removed  from 
Confucian  temples.^  There  are  still,  however, 
images  of  Confucius  and  his  disciples  to  be  found 
here  and  there  throughout  the  country.  No  image 
of  the  Sage  is  allowed  in  Buddhist  or  Taoist 
temples;  but  there  are  some  temples  styled  'Three 
Religion  Halls,'  in  which  Buddiia,  Lao-tse,  and 
Confucius  are  enthroned  as  a  triad.- 

4.  Images  of  ancestors. — Images  have  not  been 
used  in  ancestor-worship,  tablets  for  one  of  the 
souls  of  the  deceased  being  considered  the  i>roper 
mode  of  providing  an  object  of  worship.  But  a 
notable  instance  of  a  contrary  practice  is  recorded  : 
one  of  the  Twenty-four  Paragons  of  Filial  Piety 
carved  wooden  images  of  his  parents,  and  served 
them  as  if  alive.  His  jealous  wife  pricked  the 
fingers  of  the  images,  and  they  wept.* 

5.  Aboriginal  images. — In  the  south-east  of  the 
empire  there  is  a  lar^e  boat  population  who  are 
descended  from  aborigines.  They  have  customs  of 
their  own,  and  one  is  that  of  having  wooden  images 
made  of  their  dead  children,  which  they  worshijj. 
As  the  space  on  the  boats  is  limited,  the  shrines, 
which  every  boat  has,  are  small,  and  consequently 
the  images  are  likewise  of  small  dimensions,  rang- 
ing from  about  4^  to  8  or  9  inches  in  heiglit.  Most 
of  these  images  represent  what  are  evidently  older 
persons  than  mere  children.  There  is  quite  a 
variety  in  the  positions  and  attitudes  :  some,  like 
many  of  the  gods,  are  seated  on  thrones  and  are 
clothed  in  official  attire  ;  others  are  represented  as 
standing,  perhaps  even  on  dragons,  and  clad  in 
warlike  robes  ;  and  many  of  them  carry  swords  or 
daggers  and  halberds  in  their  hands.  One  in  the 
Avriter's  collection  has  English  clothes  on — a  blue 
jacket,  light  green  trousers,  and  a  low-crowned  hat. 
One  curious  feature  of  these  images  is  that  some  of 
the  girls,  or  women,  are  represented  as  riding  on 
storks — that  bird  being  supposed  to  carry  the  soul 
to  heaven — and  some  of  the  boys,  or  men,  on  small 
ponies.  In  otliers,  not  content  with  one,  the  image 
is  astride  two  ponies  or  two  tigers,  and  has  its  feet 
resting  on  two  of  these  wild  beasts  as  well. 

6.  The  spirit  of  the  being  worshipped  is  supposed 

1  B.  Laufer,  '  Confucius  and  his  Portraits,'  in  Open  Court, 
xxvi.  [1912]  166;  E.  H.  Parker,  Studies  in  Chinese  Religion, 
Lonrton,  1910,  p.  182. 

2  Chinese  Recorder,  xl.  [1909]  104. 

3  S.  \V.  Williams,  Middle  Kingdom,  London,  1883,  i.  539,  and 
•Chinese  Recorder,  xxxi.  [1900]  397. 


by  the  Chinese  to  be  present  in  tlie  image  when  a 
ceremony  has  been  performed  invoking  its  presence. 
At  a  temple  near  the  writer's  home  in  Canton, 
where  extensive  repairs  were  to  be  efi'ected,  the 
.spirits  were  asked  to  vacate  their  abode  in  the 
images ;  and,  when  the  repairs  were  finished, 
another  ceremony  was  held  in  which  the  spirits  of 
the  gods  were  invited  to  return. 

Some  images  are  made  iiollow,  and  models  of  the 
internal  organs  are  placed  inside  them.  At  times 
a  live  creature,  such  as  a  lizard,  is  placed  inside, 
and  the  idol  is  then  apparently  considered  to  be 
vivified. 

There  is  a  niche  or  shrine  or  loft  in  a  Chinese 
Iiouse  or  sho]i  for  images,  or  a  red-painted  board, 
or  red  paper,  witli  the  names  of  one  or  more  gods, 
in  addition  to  ances^tral  tablets,  unless  the  clan  has 
an  Ancestral  Hall ;  but  in  Central  China  this  general 
rule  does  notliold  good,  for  '  a  considerable  profjor- 
tion  of  the  houses  .  .  .  are  devoid  of  idols  or  even 
Ancestral  Tablets.'  ^  The  changes  now  taking 
place  in  China  are  causing  a  movement  towards 
disbelief  in  idols  and  a  discarding  of  them. 

Literature. — This  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  (cot- 
notes,  "j.  Dyer  Ball. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Egyptian).— i.  Early 
methods  of  representing  deity. — In  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  the  images  of  the 
gods  were  of  the  rudest  and  simplest  description — 
mere  fetish  emblems  such  as  pillars  of  stone  or 
wood,  trees,  or  cairns.  Thus  the  god  of  the  high- 
ways, Min  of  Koptos,  revealed  himself  either  in  a 
rough  stake,  or  in  a  heap  of  stones  by  the  wayside  ; 
the  goddess  Hathor  dwelt  in  a  sycamore  tree  ;  and 
Osiris  was  represented  by  a  curious  pillar  ap- 
parently composed  of  the  capitals  of  several  pillars 
superimposed.  An  alternative  method  of  repre- 
senting divinity;  which  co-existed  in  early  times 
with  the  crude  fetish  emblem,  was  that  in  which 
the  god  was  presented  in  the  form  of  an  animal. 
Sebek,  the  water-god  of  the  Fayum,  manifested 
himself  as  a  crocodile;  Khnum,  the  god  of  the 
cataract  district,  as  a  he-goat ;  Ujjuat  of  Siut  as 
a  jackal ;  while  Sekhmet,  the  goddess  of  Memphis, 
appeared  as  a  lioness,  and  Hathor  of  Denderah  as  a 
cow.  These  rude  early  methods  of  rejiresenting 
deity  maintained  their  influence  in  a  modiiied  form 
down  to  a  very  late  period,  and,  even  when  the 
original  emblems  had  been  superseded  by  more 
elaborate  images,  traces  of  the  original  emblem  are 
still  to  be  perceived  in  the  form  of  the  image. 
Thus  doAvn  to  the  very  latest  stages  of  the  worship 
of  Osiris,  the  original  pillar,  wliich  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  backbone  of  the  god,  was  still  an 
object  of  worship,  and  its  setting  up,  v.hich  typified 
the  restoration  of  Osiris  after  his  murder  by  Set, 
was  the  occasion  of  great  festivals  in  particular 
localities,  whUe  the  later  images  of  Min  of  Koptos, 
though  adorned  with  a  human  head  and  rudely 
shaped  to  human  form,  are  merely  the  original 
stake  wrapped  in  swathings  of  linen.  The  animal 
form  of  representation  was  also  perpetuated,  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  gods,  by  the  curious  combina- 
tion of  an  animal's  head  with  a  human  body.  In 
the  case  of  the  Sun-god,  Ka,  the  exploration  of 
the  Sun-temples  at  Abusir  has  made  it  evident 
that,  as  late  as  the  period  of  the  Yth  dynasty, 
this  god  was  worshipped  under  the  guise  of 
his  original  emblem.  The  central  object  of 
adoration  in  these  temples  was,  not  an  image 
of  Ra,  but  a  huge  truncated  obelisk,  standing 
on  a  pedestal  in  the  midst  of  an  open  court. 
The  earliest  divine  images  known  to  us  are  the 
three  colossal  figures  of  the  god  Min,  found  at 
Koptos  by  Flinders  Petrie.  These  belong  to  a 
very  early  dynastic  period,  are  of  very  rude  work- 
1  W.  a.  Cornaby,  Call  0/  Cathay,  London,  1910,  p.  33. 
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manship,  and,  among  other  reliefs  sculptured  upon 
them,  have  representations  of  the  fetish  emblem 
of  the  god — a  tall  pole,  adorned  with  a  garland. 

2.  Images  of  deity  in  human  form.— Somewhere 
about  the  time  of  the  Ilnd  dynasty  the  Egyptians 
began  systematically  to  represent  their  gods  by 
images  of  a  human  form.  The  god  appears  as  a 
man  wearing  the  ordinary  clothing  of  an  Egyptian, 
a  tunic,  adorned,  as  in  the  case  of  a  king,  with  the 
tail  of  an  animal.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  helmet, 
a  crown,  or  a  head-dress  of  tall  plumes,  wliile  in 
liis  hand  he  carried  a  sceptre  or  leading  staff,  the 
goddesses  carrying,  as  their  distinctive  emblem, 
papyrus  stalks.  From  this  time  onwards  through- 
out the  historic  period,  the  use  of  images,  either 
human  in  form  or  human  Avith  an  animal's  head,  to 
represent  the  gods  to  the  senses  of  the  faithful 
was  constant,  save  for  one  short  interval,  when,  in 
the  reign  of  the  reforming  King  Akhenaten  {c. 
1385-63  B.C.),  all  such  representations  of  deity  were 
forbidden,  and  the  only  image  tolerated  was  the 
figure  of  the  solar  disk  with  outsjneading  rays 
ending  in  human  hands. 

Of  the  images  of  the  gods  used  for  purposes  of 
worship,  the  most  important  type  was  that  of 
which,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  surviving 
example — the  small  cultus  image  which  was  kept 
in  a  costly  shrine  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  each 
Egyptian  temjjle,  duly  tended  day  by  day  by  the 
priests,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  general 
public  only  on  great  ceremonial  occasions.  While 
no  identifiable  specimen  of  this  most  sacred  object 
of  Egyptian  worship  has  survived,  we  can  form  a 
fair  idea  of  its  style  and  material  from  the  literary 
references  wliich  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
sacred  image  was  in  curious  contrast  to  the  gorge- 
ous and  gigantic  temple  which  existed  for  its  sake. 
It  was  generally  neither  of  large  size  nor  of  costly 
materials.  Thus  in  the  temple  of  Hathor  at  Den- 
derah,  there  were,  among  others,  the  following 
sacred  statues  :  Hathor,  painted  wood,  copper, 
inlaid  eyes,  heiglit  3  ells,  4  spans,  and  2  fingers  ; 
Isis,  painted  acacia  Avood,  eyes  inlaid,  height  1  ell ; 
Horus,  painted  wood,  inlaid  eyes,  height  1  ell  and 
1  finger.  The  largest,  therefore,  was  scarcely  of 
life  size,  the  smallest  only  about  16  inches  in 
height.  The  reason  for  this  insignificance  in  size 
was  that  for  certain  acts  of  worship  the  images  had 
to  be  easily  portable. 

The  paltry  size  and  material  of  these  little 
wooden  dolls  were,  however,  atoned  for  by  the 
splendour  of  their  abode,  and  the  reverence  with 
which  they  were  served.  The  shrine  of  the  god 
was  in  the  innermost  chamber  of  the  temple, 
which  was  in  total  darkness  save  on  the  entiy 
of  the  officiating  priest  bearing  artificial  light.  It 
consisted  generally  of  a  single  block  of  stone,  often, 
especially  in  the  later  periods,  of  enormous  size, 
hewn  into  a  house  which  surrounded  with  im- 
penetrable walls  the  image  of  the  god.  The  door- 
way in  front  was  closed  with  bronze  doors,  or 
doors  of  w^ood  overlaid  with  bronze  or  gold-silver 
alloy ;  and  each  day,  after  the  daily  ritual  had 
been  gone  througli,  these  doors  were  closed, 
fastened  with  a  bolt,  and  then  tied  with  a  cord 
bearing  a  clay  seal.  On  either  side  of  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  principal  god  of  the  temple  were 
subsidiary  sanctuaries,  containing  images  of  the 
other  two  members  of  his  triad.  Thus  in  the 
temple  of  Amen  at  Thebes,  Amen  would  occupy 
the  central  sanctuary,  while  his  consort,  Mut, 
would  be  on  one  side,  and  the  Moon-god,  Khonsu, 
on  the  other.  Within  the  shrine,  the  image  of  the 
god  reposed  in  a  little  ark,  or  portable  inner 
shrine,  which  could  be  lifted  out  and  placed  upon 
the  barque  in  which  the  deity  made  his  journeys 
abroad  on  stated  occasions. 

The  daily  ritual  of  service  to  the  image  was  in 


its  main  outlines  the  same  in  all  the  temples, 
though  there  were  many  minor  variations,  and  in 
some  temples  the  ritual  was  much  more  elaborate 
than  in  others.  At  Thebes  the  priest  of  Amen 
had  sixty  separate  ceremonies  to  perform  each 
day  ;  at  Abydos  there  were  only  thirty-six. 

Generally  speaking,  the  procedure  was  as  follows.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  priest  of  the  day,  after  lustrations,  entered  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  bearing  incense  in  a  censer,  and  stood  before 
the  shrine.  He  first  loosened  the  door  that  closed  the  shrine, 
repeating  as  he  did  so  a  stereotyped  phrase :  '  The  cord  is 
broken,  and  the  seal  loosened, — I  come,  and  I  bring  to  thee  the 
eye  of  Horus.  Thine  eye  belongs  to  thee,  O  Horus.'  The 
breaking  of  the  clay  seal  was  accompanied  by  another  set 
phrase,  and  also  the  drawing  of  the  bolt.  As  the  doors  of  the 
shrine  opened  and  the  god  was  revealed,  the  priest  prostrated 
himself  and  chanted  '  The  gates  of  heaven  open,  the  gates  of 
earth  are  undone.  .  .  .  The  gates  of  heaven  are  opened,  and  the 
nine  gods  appear  radiant,  the  god  N  is  exalted  upon  his  great 
throne.  .  .  .  Thy  beauty  belongs  to  thee,  O  god  N ;  thou 
naked  one,  clothe  thyself.'  Taking  his  vessels,  the  priest  then 
began  to  perform  the  daily  toilet  of  the  god.  He  sprinkled 
water  on  the  image  twice  from  four  jugs,  clothed  it  with  linen 
wrappings  of  white,  green,  red,  and  brown,  and  painted  it  with 
green  and  black  paint.  Finally  he  fed  the  image,  by  laying 
before  it  bread,  beef,  geese,  wine,  and  water,  and  decorated  its 
table  with  flowers. 

This  was  the  regular  daily  service ;  but  in 
addition  there  were  great  festival  occa.sions  when 
enormous  quantities  of  food  and  drink  were  offered 
to  the  god.  After  their  ceremonial  appropriation, 
the  greater  part  of  these  provisions,  no  doubt,  be- 
came the  perquisite  of  the  priests  ;  but  a  certain 
portion  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  distin- 
guished dead  who  had  adorned  the  temple  by  the 
dedication  of  votive  statues.  '  The  dead  desired  to 
share  in  the  food  from  tiie  altar  of  the  god,  after 
that  the  god  had  satisfied  himself  therewith.'  In 
addition  the  wrappings  of  the  divine  image  were 
taken  off",  and  given  as  bandages  for  wrapping 
the  mummies  of  those  who  had  been  benefactors  of 
the  temple — thereby,  no  doubt,  securing  their 
blessedness  in  the  other  world. 

On  great  festival  occasions,  there  was  one 
special  addition  to  the  ordinary  ritual,  besides  the 
multiplication  of  offerings.  The  chief  event  of 
such  a  day  was  that  the  people  should  '  behold  the 
beauty  of  their  Lord.'  The  little  image  was,  there- 
fore, taken  out  of  its  chapel  in  its  portable  slirine, 
which,  carefully  swathed  in  veils,  was  jjlaced  on  a 
barque  carried  bj'  poles  on  the  shoulders  of  several 
priests.  This  barque  was  carried  through  tlie  open 
court  of  the  temple,  and  thereafter  through  tlie 
town.  At  intervals  it  was  set  down  upon  a  stone 
pedestal,  and,  when  one  of  these  stations  of  the 
god  was  reached,  incense  was  burned  and  prayers 
were  offered,  and  at  last  the  hangings  which  closed 
in  the  sides  of  the  ark  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
image  of  the  god  was  revealed  for  a  moment  to  the 
eyes  of  the  faithful.  Besides  these  journeys 
through  his  own  town  for  the  benefit  of  his  faithful 
people,  the  image  was  in  the  habit  of  making- 
occasional  ceremonial  visits  to  the  gods  of  neigh- 
bouring towns  —  voyaging,  on  these  occasions, 
in  one  of  the  ships  M'hich  were  attached  to  the 
temple.  The  visit,  which  doubtless  had  its  origin 
in  some  traditionary  intercourse  of  the  two  gods, 
was  duly  returned  by  the  image  which  had  been 
visited. 

These  little  cultus  images  were  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  the  power  of  giving  oracles.  For  a 
discussion  of  the  consultation  of  images,  see  art. 
Divination  (Egyptian),  vol.  iv.  p.  793  tf. 

One  other  attribute  of  these  images  remains  to 
be  noticed.  They  were  endowed  with  magical 
powers  of  healing,  and,  on  sufficiently  great  occa- 
sions, these  powers  were  brought  into  requisition. 
A  late  legend,  composed  for  the  glory  of  the  Moon- 
god,  Khonsu,  relates  how  Cent-resht,  princess  of 
Bekhten,  and  sister  of  Neferu-ra,  the  wife  of 
Ramses  II.,  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  whicli 
could  not  be  driven  out.     In  answer  to  a  request 
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made  to  Ramses  by  the  prince  of  Bekhten,  the 
image  of  Khonsu  was  sent  to  the  rescue,  healed 
the  distressed  damsel,  and  was  detained  in  the 
land  of  Bekhten  for  more  than  three  j-ears.  The 
prince  of  Bekhten  would  fain  have  kept  the  wonder- 
working image  altogether,  but  was  induced  to  send 
the  god  back  to  Egypt  by  a  vision  in  which  he  saw 
Khonsu  coming  o\it  of  his  shrine  in  the  form  of  a 
golden  hawk,  and  Hying  back  to  his  native  land 
(cf.  art.  Disease  and  Medicine  [Egyptian],  vol. 
iv.  p.  753). 

These  little  images  were  the  chief  objects  of 
Egyptian  worship,  so  far  as  the  temples  M-ere 
concerned  ;  but,  in  addition,  the  temples  of  the 
various  deities  were  provided  ^\'ith  innumerable 
other  images  of  the  gods.  These  were  mainly 
votive  offerings  contributed  by  pious  people  who 
believed  themselves  to  have  been  tlie  recipients  of 
favours  from  some  particular  god,  or  who  desired 
to  receive  favours.  Thus  the  little  temple  of  Mut 
at  Thebes  became,  for  some  reason,  a  perfect  store- 
house of  votive  images  of  the  goddess  Sekhmet ; 
and  the  bronze  and  stone  images  of  the  gods  found 
in  most  museums  are  largely  of  this  votive  class. 
Further,  images  of  the  gods  were  extensively  used 
in  connexion  with  the  family  religion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  remains  of  several  iiouses  give  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  recess  in  the  wall  of  the 
central  hall,  whose  adornment  of  religious  scenes 
j)oints  to  it  having  been  the  focus  for  family  wor- 
ship, and  the  multitude  of  little  statuettes  of  the 
gods  in  pottery,  bronze,  silver,  and  even  gold, 
shows  how  Avide-spread  was  the  custom  of  having 
a  tutelary  image  of  the  favourite  god  to  watch 
over  the  house.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  Egyp- 
tian religion  the  image  of  Horus  subduing  the 
powers  of  evil  seems  to  have  been  the  standard 
protective  figure  for  the  house ;  but  under  the 
Empire  the  favourite  domestic  divinities  v/ere  not 
any  of  the  gi'eat  gods,  but  minor  deities.  Chief 
among  these  were  the  grotesque  little  bandy-legged 
god  Bes,  and  his  wife,  the  hippopotamus-shaped 
Taurt.  Images  of  these  verj'  humble  gods  had  an 
unbounded  vogue,  and  were  supposed  to  protect 
against  evil  spirits.  They  were  found  in  every 
household,  and  were  often  wrought  into  the  handles 
of  mirrors  and  other  toilet  articles,  while  they  were 
frequently  worn,  especially  by  children,  as  anmlets. 
The  curious  little  images  of  deformed  children, 
called  pataikoi  by  Herodotus  (iii.  37)  and  regarded 
as  the  sons  of  Ptah,  shared  in  the  popularity  of 
Bes  and  Taurt. 

3.  Animals  as  living  images  of  deity. — It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  in  addition  to  all  their 
graven  and  molten  images,  the  Egj'ptians  pos- 
sessed living  images  of  certain  of  their  gods,  and 
that  in  the  later  historical  period  the  worship  of 
these  developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  so 
much  so  as  to  have  impressed  upon  other  nations 
the  idea,  totally  erroneous  at  least  as  regards  the 
greater  part  of  Egyptian  religious  history,  that 
the  Egyptians  were  a  race  of  animal-Avorshippers. 
Originally,  as  we  have  seen,  certain  deities  were 
conceived  of  under  the  guise  of  animals,  and 
through  the  whole  historic  period  certain  animals 
were  held  to  be  living  images,  incarnations  of 
divinity.  Chief  among  these,  of  course,  were  the 
Apis-bull  of  jNIemphis,  tlie  incarnation  of  Ptah, 
and  the  ]\Inevis-bull  of  Heliopolis,  the  incarnation 
of  Ea.  But,  while  this  is  so,  the  development  of 
animal- worship  which  excited  the  attention  of 
Herodotus  and  tlie  derision  of  Juvenal  belongs 
only  to  the  decadence  of  the  religion.  '  It  was  a 
remarkable  adjunct  to  the  Egyptian  religion,  but 
it  did  not  belong  to  its  original  structure.  In  later 
times  veneration  for  the  sacred  cat,  monkey,  sheep, 
and  serpent  increased  greatly  .  .  .  but  the  ancient 
faith  of  the  people  knew  nothing  of  this  craze' 


(A.  Erman,  Handbook,  p.  24).  Of  one  Egjptian 
divinity  alone  no  image  was  ever  made  for  pur- 
poses of  worship.  This  is  Maat,  the  goddess  of 
truth,  Avho  appears  in  the  scenes  of  judgment  be- 
fore Osiris,  and  whose  little  figure,  crowned  with 
a  single  feather,  is  continually  presented  by  the 
king  as  an  oliering  to  the  god  A\hom  he  is  wor- 
shipping. 

4.  Images  of  human  beings  used  in  a  religious 
connexion. — There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  ex- 
tensive use  made  by  the  Egyptians  of  images  of 
human  beings  in  a  religious  connexion,  especially 
in  connexion  with  their  belief  in  the  life  after 
death.  The  necessity  of  securing  that  the  ka  of 
the  deceased  persun  should  have  a  recognizable 
habitation  to  which  to  return  resulted  in  stejis  of 
a  very  elaborate  kind  being  taken  to  secure  so 
important  an  end.  Eirst  of  these  was,  of  course, 
the  mununilication  of  the  body,  ensuring  its  con- 
tinuance for  a  long  period.  But  the  mummj'  might 
perish  or  be  destroyed,  so  there  grew  up,  from  a 
very  early  period,  the  custom  of  placing  in  the 
tomb  of  the  deceased  an  image,  or  many  images, 
of  him  in  stone  or  wood.  The  first  requisite  of 
these  images  was  that  they  should  be  absolutely 
faithful  likenesses  of  the  jjerson  Avhom  they  were 
meant  to  represent ;  and  the  result  is  a  series  of 
statues  Avhich  aim,  not  at  beautj',  but  at  life-like 
resemblance  —  physical  deformities  being  repro- 
duced with  as  much  care  as  beauties.  No  other 
nation  ofiers  anything  in  the  least  corresponding 
to  the  series  of  portrait-statues  Avhich  has  been 
preserved  to  us  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt. 

Besides  the  portrait  image  or  images,  the  tomb 
of  an  Egyptian  Avas  furnished  Avith  a  number  of 
other  images,  of  tiny  size,  representing  the  servants 
who  Avere  supposed  to  discharge  for  their  master 
any  Avork  Avhich  he  might  be  called  upon  to  do 
in  the  Sekhet-Aaru,  or  'Fields  of  the  Blessed.' 
These  u-'ihaotis,  or  '  answerers,'  probably  represent 
the  survival  from  a  time  Avhen  the  slaves  of  the 
Egyptian  grandee  Avere  slain  at  his  tomb  to  accom- 
pany and  serve  him  in  t!ie  other  Avorld  (cf.,  further, 
art.  Death,  etc.  [Egyptian],  a-oI.  iv.  p.  460). 

In  common  Avith  manj'  other  nations,  the  Egyp- 
tians believed  in  the  magical  poAver  of  images  of 
gods  and  men.  These  images,  made  of  Avax,  and 
snmggled  into  the  house  of  the  person  to  be  in- 
jured, AA'ere  believed  to  'cripple  the  hand  of  man.' 
The  standard  instance  occurs  in  the  trial  of  certain 
conspirators  against  Kamses  III.,  Avhere  it  Avas 
proved  that  the  '  superintendent  of  the  coavs  '  had 
taken  a  magical  book  from  the  Pharaoh's  OAvn 
library,  and,  in  accordance  Avith  its  directions,  had 
made  Avaxen  images,  and  introduced  them  into  the 
palace  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  Ramses.  This 
belief  plainly  comes  doAA-n  from  a  very  early  period, 
as  a  waxen  crocodile  is  used  to  punish  a  criminal 
in  the  earliest  of  Egyptian  folk-tales,  Avhose  action 
is  suiDposed  to  take  place  in  the  time  of  the  Ilird 
dynasty. 

LlTRRATTOB.— A.  Erman,  Handbook  of  Erjyp.  Religion,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  19U7,  Life  in  Ancient  Egupt,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1894; 
G.  Steindorff,  Rel.  of  the  Anc.  Egyptians,  New  York  and 
London,  1905  ;  E.  NaArille,  T/ie  Old  fl-gt/p.  Faith,  London,  1909  ; 
E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Eoifp.  Bel.,  do.  1900,  The  Gods  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, do.  1901;  A.  Wiedemann,  Rel.  of  the  Ane.  Egyptians, 
do.  1897,  art.  'Relifpon  of  Ej^'jpt,'  in  HDBv.  176 ff.  ;  G.  Mas- 
pero,  Hist.  anc.  des  imitples  de  I'Orient  classique,  voL  i.,  'Les 
Origines,' Paris,  1895(Eng;.tr.,  TlieDatcnof  Civilization  London, 
1S94,  Heiv  Light  on  Ancient  Enijpt,  do.  1909);  W.  M.  F. 
Petrie,  Rel.  of  Av.c.  Egypt,  do.  1900,  Egyj^tian  Tales,  do.  1899; 
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James  Baikie. 
IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Greek  and  Roman). 
—I.  Greek.— The  cult  of  images  belongs  to  a  later 
stage  of  religious  development  than  mere  fetishism, 
or  the  holding  sacred  of  any  object  Avhich  has 
acquired  supernatural  power  {muna).     It  is  devel- 
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oped  out  of  such  fetishism  by  growing  anthropo- 
morphism,  as  the  gods  become  Inimanized  and  come 
into  closer  relations  with  the  human  spirit.  Among 
primitive  peoples  there  is  a  belief  in  a  near 
connexion  between  an  image  and  the  person  or 
thing  i)ortrayed  ;  so  that  what  att'eets  the  image 
must  also  affect  the  original  of  the  image.  Con- 
nected with  beliefs  of  this  kind  were  some  of  the 
customs  of  early  Greek  religion.  The  temple  was 
the  abodeof  the  deity,  his  image  being  his  surrogate, 
and  taking  his  place.  The  deity  in  a  measure 
resided  in  the  image ;  petitions  to  him  were  laid 
on  its  knees,  incense  was  burned  before  it,  and  tiie 
treasures  given  to  the  god  were  heaped  about  it. 
Among  the  most  pleasing  gifts  to  tlie  god  were 
other  images,  whether  of  himself  or  of  votaries. 
The  notion  ajipears  to  be  that,  as  the  image  of  a 
votary  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  image  of  the 
god,  so  the  god  will  be  near  the  votary's  person  to 
aid  and  direct  him.  The  tomb  rivalled  the  temple 
as  a  place  for  images,  and  with  the  dead  were 
buried  a  great  quantity  of  terra-cotta  figures. 

The  religious  objection  to  the  use  of  images  in 
the  worship  of  gods  and  heroes,  which  was  strongly 
developed  among  the  Jews,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Muhammadans  and  some  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  Greece.  We  have  learned  from  tlie 
brilliant  discoveries  of  Schliemann  and  Evans  that 
idols  were  known  in  the  country  many  centuries 
before  tiie  arrival  there  of  the  Greek  race.  The 
chief  deity  at  Knossos  in  Crete  seems  to  have  been 
a  great  goddess  of  nature,  of  the  same  class  as 
Mylitta  and  Cybele,  who  is  represented  on  gems 
as  flanked  by  lions,  and  in  a  remarkable  statuette 
of  enamel  as  holding  snakes  in  her  hands.  With 
her  was  associated  a  male  deity  of  less  importance, 
who  is  sometimes  depicted  on  gems,  but  who  was 
usually  worshipped  in  the  symbol  of  a  double  axe, 
which  is  of  frequent  use  in  Crete  (see,  further, 
'iEgean'  section  above,  and  art.  AxE). 

After  the  decay  of  the  Minoan  and  Mycencean 
civilizations,  and  the  entry  of  the  Greeks  upon  the 
scene,  still  in  a  barbarous  condition,  the  art  of 
image-making,  like  all  other  products  of  civiliza- 
tion, seems  to  begin  again  at  the  lowest  level,  and 
gradually  to  rise.  When  a  site  of  an  ancient  city 
in  Greece  or  on  the  coast  of  Asia  is  excavated, 
there  is  usually  found  on  the  lower  levels  a 
multitude  of  rude  terra-cottas.  The  same  is  true, 
in  some  districts,  of  graves. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  great  mass  of 
these  images  represent  the  female  figure.  This 
may  be  tiie  result  of  religious  conservatism,  as  the 
Greeks  probably  adopted  from  their  predecessors 
in  the  country  the  cultus  of  goddesses  of  growth 
and  procreation,  the  varieties  of  the  great  Mother- 
goddess  whose  cultus  was  spread  over  the  whole 
East,  from  Babylon  to  the  ^gean.  Figures  of  the 
characteristic  deities  of  Greece — Zeus,  Apollo, 
Poseidon,  and  others — do  not  appear.  Figures  of 
men  on  horseback  and  in  chariots  do,  however, 
occur  (fig.  l),i  most  commonly  in  Cyprus,  but 
also  in  Greece  Proper.  Wliether  these  images 
represent  ordinary  mortals  or  the  heroized  dead  is 
a  question  not  easy  to  answer. 

Before  the  7tii  cent.  B.C.  these  works  are  of  a 
very  primitive  character,  and  their  date  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  If  of  stone,  they  represent  the  naked 
female  body  in  rudest  form,  the  arms  and  legs 
being  roughly  indicated,  and  the  head  a  mere  (lat 
protuberance.  These  figures  are  especially  char- 
acteristic of  the  Islands  of  the  ^gean.  Commoner 
on  all  the  coasts  of  that  sea  are  figures  of  terra- 
cotta of  conical  form.  Sometimes  they  are  naked, 
more  often  draped,  the  legs  hidden  by  the  garments, 

-    1  Fiofures  1  to  6  are  from  F.  Winter's  Typen  der  figurlichen 
Terrakotten,  Stnttaart,  1903. 


the  arms  mere  stumps,  the  head  formed  by  a  few 
pinches  of  finger  and  timmb  in  the  soft  clay.  Some 
points,  such  as  the  breasts,  are  roughly  indicated. 
There  is  the  standing  type  (fig.  2,  3)  and  the  seated 
type  but  slightly  distinguished  from  it  by  a  bend 


Fig.  1. 


FiQ.  2. 


in  the  front  of  the  figure  (fig.  4).  Jewellery  and 
adornments  are  added,  for  the  most  part  in  paint. 
Sometimes  the  image  grasps  an  infant  in  its  arms. 
Such  images  have  been  found  in  abundance  on 
the  great  religious  sites  of  the  Greek  world — 
Ephesus,  Argos,  Naucratis,  and  elsewhere.     Num- 


Fio.  3. 


Fio.  4. 


bers  of  them  are  also  found  in  the  early  tombs. 
That  they  had  a  religious  meaning  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  ;  but  clearly  to  define  that  meaning  is  not 
easy.  In  some  way  they  were  regarded  as  a  gift 
pleasing  to  the  gods,  and  as  talismans  to  protect 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  in  his  journey  to  the  land  of 
souls.  The  outstanding  feature  is  that  they  are  pre- 
dominantly female,  male  figures  being  almost  en- 
tirely absent ;  here  we  have  a  point  of  contact  with 
pre-Greek  religion  in  Greek  lands.  It  seems  that 
the  M'orship  which  in  the  Mycenrean  age  adhered 
to  certain  sites,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  worship 
of  the  ancient  goddess  of  nature,  still  survived  for 
many  ages.  It  has,  in  fact,  survived  in  those 
regions  to  the  present  day,  when  the  Mother- 
goddess  of  Christianity  takes  in  the  beliefs  of  the 
people  the  place  of  her  heathen  prototype. 

In  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  the  old  generalized  type  of 
goddess  becomes  differentiated  in  various  localities. 
She  merges  in  the  goddesses  of  the  Greek  pantheon, 
and  carries  their  symbols.  As  Aphrodite  she 
carries  the  dove,  as  Artemis  the  stag  (fig.  5),  as 
Persephone  the  sacrificial  pig  ;  as  Athene  she  wears 
tlie  helmet  or  the  regis.  Excavations,  e.g.,  on 
the  Athenian  Acropolis  have  brought  to  light  a 
multitude  of  seated  and  standing  figures  which  can 
represent  only  Athene  herself,  and  are  sometimes 
armed  (fig.  6).  In  Corfu  there  is  a  series  extending 
over  a  long  period,  in  which  Artemis  may  clearly 
be  recognized.  Many  such  local  series  may  be 
studied  in  our  museums ;   and  at  this  time  male 
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deities  as  well  as  female  become  common.  The 
terra-cotta  figures  are  now  swept  from  the  vague 
and  merely  traditional  use  of  the  prc-historic-  age 
into  the  full  current  of  Greek  Olympian  religion. 


Fio.  6. 

In  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  if  not  earlier,  we  may  trace 
a  further  change  of  usage.  The  great  mass  of 
terra-cottas  from  temples  and  from  graves  at  sites 
like  Myrina  in  yEolis  and  Tanagra  in  Breotia  are 
clearly 'not  religious  in  character.  They  represent 
youths  and  girls  of  pleasing  type,  either  simply  or 
as  engaged  in  conversation  or  in  games.  Sacred 
figures  are  rare  among  them.  "Wlien  such  figures 
were  thrown  into  a  grave,  they  seem  to  have  been 
purposely  broken,  as  if  to  unlit  them  for  any  but 
sepulchral  use.  The  meaning  of  these  images  has 
been  much  discussed.  Some  archseologists  would 
see  in  them  survivals  of  the  primitive  custom  of 
slaying  wife  or  slave  to  accompany  the  dead  to  the 
world  of  shades  ;  others  ■\\ould  see  an  intention  to 
furnish  the  tomb  with  pleasing  copies  from  the 
world  without.  Probaldy  the  true  explanation  is 
a  very  simple  one.  Figures  of  terra-cotta  were 
used  as  playthings  by  children,  and  they  were  part 
of  household  decoration.  When  representing  the 
gods  they  served  as  images  for  domestic  worship, 
and  were  placed  in  niches  or  on  pedestals.  The 
Greeks  were  so  devoted  to  the  representation  of 
the  human  form  that  they  applied  it  everywhere, 
even  to  common  household  utensils.  So  they 
naturally  regarded  little  images  as  gifts  grateful 
alike  to  the  gods  and  to  the  dead,  fitted  to  people 
alike  the  temple  and  the  tomb.  And  they  had  one 
very  great  advantage  as  ofierings— they  were 
extremely  cheap. ^ 

Meantime,  for  the  larger  cultus-images  of  the 
gods  and  goddesses  who  were  brought  in  by  the 
Greek  invaders  we  may  trace  another  origin.  The 
primitive  Greeks  have  no  scruple  in  attaching 
divine  virtues  to  stocks  and  stones  ;  but  they  must 
be  stocks  and  stones  of  a  special  character,  such  as 
the  divine  powers  themselves  had  niarked  out  and 
chosen.  Trees  which  for  some  reason  were  regarded 
as  full  of  divine  energy,  and  meteoric  stones  which 
had  fallen,  or  were  supposed  to  have  fallen,  from 
the  sky,  ea.sily  acquired  a  sacred  character.  That 
mere  obelisks,  called  apyol  \iOoi,  were  even  in  later 
Greece  regarded  as  sacred  we  learn  from  Pausanias,^ 
who  saw  ranged  in  the  agora  of  Pharaj  thirty 
conical  stones,  each  of  which  received  the  name  of 
a  particular  deity.  The  testimony  of  Pausanias 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  recent  discovery  in 
Arcadia  of  a  number  of  square  pilasters,  each 
surmounted  by  a  conical  stone,  and  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  a  god — Zeus,  Artemis,  the  Hero,  and 
so  on. 3 

As  the  spirit  of  anthropomorphism  in  religion 
grew  strong  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  it  was  very 
natural  to  add  something  of  hunum  appearance  to 

1  An  excellent  general  account  o{  Greek  fi^irines  will  be 
found  in  E.  Pottier's  Statuettes  de  terre  cuite,  Paiis,  1890. 

2  VII.  xxii.  4.  3  'ApxaioA.  'E(^7)^iepi?,  1911,  p.  150. 


a  conical  stone  or  the  trunk  of  a  dead  tree.  The 
coins  struck  in  tiie  Roman  age  in  cities  of  Asia 
l)reserve  fen-  us  the  outlines  of  simulacra  wiiich  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  of  human  form,  yet  are  by 
no  means  shajieless  blocks.  Of  such  a  kind  were 
the  images  at  Perga  of  Anassa  or  Artemis  (fig.  7)/ 


Fio.  7. 

at  Ephe.sus  of  the  local  goddess  (fig.  8),  at  Euromua 
in  Caria  of  the  Carian  god  of  the  double  axe  (fig.  9). 
A  head,  wearing  a  tall  crown,  emerges  from  the 
stone  ;  arms  are  inserted  ;  the  wooden  cylinder  is 
covered  with  bronze  or  gold  wrought  by  an  artist. 
The  process  is  well  described  in  Is  40""-.     Sonie- 


FiG.  8.  Fig.  9. 

times  rude  images  excavated  from  the  ground,  or 
brought  from  foreign  lands,  were  accepted  as  a 
kind  of  revelation  of  a  deity.  Their  uncouthnesa 
was  no  obstacle  ;  for  there  is  truth  in  the  well- 
known  saying  of  Goethe  :  '  Wonder-working  images 
are  usually  liut  ugly  pictures.' 

The  origin  of  idols  is  similar  in  most  countries. 
But  what  is  most  interestin.g  in  the  present  con- 
nexion is  the  way  in  which  Greek  artistic  taste 
and  the  love  of  human  beauty  formed  out  of  such 
unpromising  beginnings  a  pantheon  of  exquisite 
forms.  In  this  the  Greeks  are  almost  unique  ;  for, 
although  medi;eval  Europe  ran  riot  in  the  produc- 
tion of  images  of  angels,  apo.stles,  and  saints,  there 
was  not  then  in  existence  the  appreciation  of 
beautiful  bodies  which  is  shown  in  Greek  sculpture. 

In  the  religion  or  religions  of  historic  Greece 
there  were  several  strata  or  tendencies;  and  the 
tendency  to  religious  sculptural  idealism  does  not 
belong  to  all  of  them.  To  the  philosophers  the 
representation  of  the  gods  in  human  form  did  not 
appeal ;  and  the  writings  of  Plato  and  otlier  great 
thinkers  show  a  steady  contempt  for  jihistic  art. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  uncultured 
husbandmen  and  slaves  were  ready  to  venerate 
figures  of  the  gods  in  proportion  to  their  wonder- 
working power  rather  than  in  proportion  to  tlieir 
beauty.  The  Dionysiac  and  other  mysteries 
aftbrded  to  their  religious  feelings  a  more  suitable 
field  of  exercise  than  did  the  staid  worship  of  the 
great  temples.  But  between  tiie  intellectuals  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  superstitious  on  the  other 
came  the  ma.ss  of  intelligent  and  art-loving  citizens. 
To  them  the  State-religions,  belonging  to  the  cities 
and  great  shrines  of  Greece,  centring  in  the  worship 
of  the  deities  of  Olympus,  and  the  heroized  ancestors 
of  tiie  clans,  afforded  full  satisfaction.  For  them 
1  Figures  7  to  18  are  from  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
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the  poets  and  dramatists  worked  into  beautihil 
poems  the  tales  of  mythology  ;  and  for  them  the 
artists  incorporated  in  bronze  or  marble  or  ivory 
and  gold  the  ideas  of  the  race  as  to  the  higher 
powers.  As  to  the  great  city  festivals,  they  were 
of  mixed  character.  The  conservative  tradition, 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  all  religious  cult, 
retained  in  them  much  that  had  belonged  to  pre- 
historic and  even  to  non-Hellenic  days,  scraps  of 
savage  religion  preserved  as  flies  are  preserved  in 
amber.  But  as  a  whole  the  festivals  were  re- 
moulded by  the  Olympian  religion  and  filled  with 
Hellenic  sweetness  and  light. 

Maximus  of  Tyre,  a  rhetorician  of  the  Antonine 
age,  has  left  us  a  pleasing,  if  somewhat  verbose, 
defence  of  Greek  image- worship.^  Men,  he  says, 
who  can  raise  tlieir  spirits  directly  into  communion 
with  the  divine  perhaps  need  no  images.  But 
this  kind  of  man  is  rare ;  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  any  whole  race  conscious  of  the  divine  and 
needing  no  such  aid.  The  Persians  worship  fire, 
and  solemnly  feed  it  with  logs;  the  Egyptians 
regard  the  animals  of  the  Nile  as  sacred,  poor 
things  though  they  be  ;  the  Celts  venerate  the  oak, 
the  Preonians  a  sun-disk  set  up  on  a  pillar ;  the 
Paphians  worship  Aphrodite  in  the  form  of  a  white 
pyramid.  But  the  Greek  custom  is  to  represent 
the  gods  by  the  most  beautiful  things  on  earth, 
pure  material,  the  human  form,  consummate  art. 
The  idea  of  those  who  make  divine  images  in 
human  shape  is  quite  reasonable,  since  the  spirit 
of  man  is  the  nearest  of  all  things  to  God  and  most 
god-like.  If  the  Greeks  are  lifted  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  God  by  the  skill  of  a  Pheidias,  and  the 
Egyptians  by  honour  given  to  animals,  while  others 
honour  a  river  and  others  fire,  the  variations  do 
not  vex  Maximus :  only  let  men  know  God,  love 
liim,  think  of  him. 

There  is  a  well-known  saying  of  Herodotus,'^  that 
it  was  Homer  and  Hesiod  who  first  distinguished 
the  functions  of  the  gods  and  assigned  their  forms. 
Of  course,  in  the  time  when  the  Homeric  poems 
were  written,  there  could  be  no  question  of  statues 
of  the  gods ;  there  can  have  been  none  but  the 
rudest  images.  But  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
Homeric  incidents  and  descriptions  may  have 
dwelt  in  the  minds  of  great  sculptors  of  subsequent 
ages,  and  inspired  them.  It  is  expressly  told  us  ^ 
that,  when  Pheidias  made  the  great  statue  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia,  he  had  in  his  mind  the  lines  of  Homer 
which  describe  how  the  nod  of  Zeus  shook  Olym- 
pus, and  how  his  hair  floated  out,  although  in  fact 
the  Homeric  lines  would  far  better  suit  a  Zeus 
of  the  Hellenistic  age  than  the  stately  and  self- 
contained  colossus  of  Pheidias.  Homer  did  much  to 
settle  the  order  and  personalities  of  the  Hellenic 
pantheon ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  not  a 
statuesque  imagination.  We  should  be  mistaken 
if  we  took  back  to  Greek  times  that  predominance 
of  literature  over  art  wliich  has  been,  though  of 
late  years  less  markedly,  a  feature  of  modern 
times. 

The  great  difference  between  the  religious  art  of 
the  Greeks  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Babylon, 
Egypt,  and  India  on  the  other,  is  that,  whereas  the 
Oriental  nations  were  content  with  merely  symbolic 
representations  of  the  divine  powers,  the  Greeks 
were  ever  struggling  to  merge  mere  symbolism  in 
anthropomorphism. 

The  gods  of  Egypt  differ  one  from  the  other  not  in  shape  but 
in  the  attributes  which  they  hold,  or  in  the  animal  lieads  which 
Jire  placed  on  their  shoulders.  Isis  has  the  head  of  a  cow, 
Horus  of  a  hawk,  and  so  on.  The  deities  of  the  Babylonians 
are  often  furnished  with  wings  to  indicate  swiftness,  but  they 
are  onl^'  ceremonial  wings,  and  not  meant  for  real  flight. 
Sometimes  they  hold  a  pair  of  animals  or  birds  in  their  hands 
to  indicate  their  power  over  animal  nature  ;  but  the  arrange- 

1  Dissert,  viii.  -  ii.  53. 

3  Strabo,  vui.  xxx.  [p.  354]. 


ment  is  merely  a  conventional  one ;  the  creatures  are  not 
carried  suitably.  In  India  the  symbolic  turn  given  to  art  runs 
riot :  the  varied  powers  of  the  gods  are  indicated  by  giving 
them  many  heads,  and  many  hands  full  of  instruments  for 
various  purposes. 

In  the  earliest  distinctive  Greek  art,  deities  like 
those  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  sometimes  make  their 
appearance.  On  the  chest  of  Cypselus,  preserved 
at  Olympia,  Pausanias  saw  represented  a  female 
figure  which  puzzled  him.  It  was  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Artemis,  but  it  had  Avings  on  the 
shoulders,  and  carried  in  the  two  hands  a  lion  and 
a  panther.!  ^g  [^  became  adult,  Greek  taste  set 
aside  this  crude  symbolism,  and  preferred  to  re- 
present the  swiftness  of  Artemis  not  by  wings, 
but  by  the  litheness  and  vigour  of  her  frame,  and 
her  power  over  nature  by  giving  her  as  an  attend- 
ant and  friend  a  dog  or  a  stag.  In  the  art  of  the 
6th  cent,  the  Greek  deities  almost  always  carry 
an  attribute  by  which  they  may  be  identified — 
Zeus  an  eagle  or  a  thunder-bolt,  Hermes  a  herald's 
staff",  Apollo  a  bow  or  a  lyre,  and  the  like  ;  but 
these  become  less  necessary  later,  when  the  deity 
can  be  identified  by  bodily  type.  There  is  no  fear 
of  hesitation  Avhether  a  5th  cent,  image  represents 
Apollo  or  Herakles,  Athene  or  Aphrodite,  since  in 
each  case  the  qualities  of  the  deity  are  thoroughly 
incorporated  and  revealed  in  the  bodily  form.  In 
mature  Greek  art  external  symbolism  is  not  en- 
tirely absent.  Eros  (Love)  and  Nike  (Victory) 
still  retain  their  wings,  though  they  use  them  to 
fly  with,  and  do  not  merely  carry  them.  Hermes 
has  small  wings  on  his  cap  or  on  his  heels,  and 
river-gods  are  still  bull-headed.  These,  however, 
are  little  more  than  survivals. 

If  we  bring  together  Pliny's  Natural  History 
(bks.  xxxiv.-xxxvi.)  and  the  descriptions  of  Paus- 
anias, we  are  able  to  discern  the  historic  origins  of 
religious  sculpture.  Just  as  Homer  stands  at  the 
source  of  Greek  poetry,  so  at  the  source  of  Greek 
sculpture  Ave  have  the  figure  of  Dpedalus,  who  is 
himself  merely  mythical,  and  Avho  was  set  down 
as  the  maker  of  most  figures  the  actual  origin  of 
which  was  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  But  a 
number  of  artists  classed  by  the  ancient  writers 
as  pupils  of  Daedalus  (Dcedalidge)  really  existed, 
for  we  find  their  signatures  on  existing  bases  of 
statues.  Beginning  about  600  B.C.,  we  can  trace 
lines  of  descent  in  a  variety  of  materials.  One 
school  in  Peloponnesus  began  with  work  in  wood  : 
and  so,  by  inlaying  the  wood  Avith  gold,  ivory, 
and  ebony,  or  clothing  Avooden  statues  Avith  metal, 
worked  their  Avay  toAvards  that  technique  in  gold 
and  ivory  Avhich  was  used  in  the  5th  cent,  for  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  statues  of  the  gods. 
Another  school,  of  Avliich  Rhcecus  and  Theodorus 
of  Samos  Avere  the  most  noted  members,  discovered 
or  improved  the  art  of  casting  statues  in  bronze, 
and  so  made  antiquated  the  earlier  fashion  of 
beating  out  plates  of  bronze  into  the  required 
shape,  and  fastening  them  Avith  nails.  Other 
schools,  belonging  mostly  to  the  Greek  islands, 
such  as  Chios,  Paros,  and  Naxos,  used  their  native 
marble,  and  superseded  the  old  rude  figures  cut 
out  of  limestone  by  delicate  and  beautiful  statues 
of  glittering  material. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow,  even  in  outline,  the  process 
whereby  the  sculptors  of  Greece  succeeded  in  embodying  more 
and  more  completely  the  types  of  the  great  deities  of  their 
race.  It  was  a  long  and  intricate  history.  A  great  English 
book  on  the  subject  is  L.  R.  Farnell's  Cults  of  the  Greek  States 
(5  vols.,  Oxford,  1896-1909).  A  still  larger  work  had  been 
planned  by  J.  Overbeok  (Kunstmythologie,  Leipzig,  1S71-S9), 
but  he  died  after  publishing  only  three  volumes.  The  articles 
in  W.  H.  Roscber'8  AiMfiihrUches  Lexikon  cler  gr.  und  rorn. 
Mythologie  (Leipzig,  113S4  ff.)  contain  usually  the  most  recent 
information  on  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal ;  but  the 
material  grows  every  day  ;  and  a  complete  digest  of  it  is  scarcely 
possible.  Three  statues  of  Apollo,  represented  on  coins,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the    process  :   fig.   10  is  of  the  Apollo  of 

1  Pans.  v.  six.  5. 
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Delos,  a  6th  cent,  work  of  Dajdalicte  ;  fig.  11  is  of  the  Apollo  of 
Wiletus,  made  by  Canachus  of  Sicyou  late  in  the  Ctli  cent.  ;  fijj. 
12  is  of  the  Apollo  at  Alexandria  Troas,  a  work  of  iScopas,  but 
in  a  somewhat  stiff  and  archaic  style. 

It  is  evident  that  tlie  higher  qualities  of  the  deity 
are  much  less  easy  tlius  to  incorporate  than  tlie 


Fig.  10.— Coin  of  Athens. 

lo:ver.  Apollo  as  the  god  of  the  gymnasium  was 
easy  to  render  in  art,  since  he  had  to  be  only  an 
idealized  athlete.  Apollo,  tlie  god  of  music  and 
song,  could  also  be  embodied,  a  rapt  and  poetic 
expression  being  not  beyond  the  resources  of 
developed  Greek  art.     But  Apollo  as  the  projihet 


Fig.  11.— Coin  of  Miletus. 


Fio.  12.— Coin  of  Troas. 


of  the  supreme  Deity,  or  as  the  great  patron  of 
purification,  -svas  a  less  easy  subject  for  art.  In 
the  same  way,  Artemis  as  an  archeress  or  as  the 
queen  of  the  nymphs  naturally  attracted  the  artist, 
but  Artemis  as  goddess  of  moisture  and  source  of 
the  springing  powers  of  nature  was  less  easy  to 
depict.  Thus  tlie  rendering  of  the  gods  in  human 
form  did  undoubtedly  tend  in  a  measure  to  limit 
them,  and  to  throw  into  the  background  that 
which  in  tliem  inspired  awe  rather  than  pleasant 
appreciation.  Perhaps,  however,  we  may  make 
a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Of  the  gold  and 
ivory  colossus  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  (fig.  13),  Quin- 
tilian  says  that  it  added  something  to  the  accepted 
religion;^  and  Dio  Ciirysostom  in  the  1st  cent. 
A.D.  tells  us  how  it  affected  educated  men. 


Fig.  13.— Coin  of  Elis. 

'  Our  Zeus  is  peaceful  and  gentle  in  all  ways,  as  the  over- 
looker of  an  undivided  and  united  Hellas  .  .  .  set  up  gentle 
and  stately  in  form  above  all  grief,  giver  of  life  and  means  of 
living  and  all  good  things,  the  common  father  and  saviour  and 
guardian  of  men,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a  mere  man  by 
meditating  to  copy  the  divine  and  infinite  nature.  ...  If  any 
man  were  utterly  burdened  in  heart,  after  meeting  in  life  many 
misfortunes  and  troubles,  a  stranger  to  sweet  sleep,  even  he, 
I  think,  standing  before  this  image  would  forget  .all  the  terrible 
pains  and  sufferings  of  our  mortal  life'  (Orat.  xii.). 

In  the  same  way,   the  great  statue  of  Athene 

Parthenos  at  Athens  (fig.  14)  concentrated  about 

herself  the  patriotic  ardour  of  tiie  people  of  the 

city ;  she  was  not  only  the  deity  who  gave  wisdom 

1  Inst.  Orat.  xii.  x.  9. 


in  council  and  skill  in  craft,  but  she  also  embodied 
the  common  life,  tlie  destiny,  the  star  of  the 
Athenians,  and  all  the  better  because  she  was  as 
dignified  and  majestic  as  Pheidias  could  make  her. 
So  also,  \\hen,  about  3U0  B.C.,  Kutj'chides  the 
sculptor  made  for  the  people  of  the  newly-founded 
city  of  Antioch  a  representation  of  the  Fortune, 
or  Tyche,  of  tliat  city,  he  repre-ented  her  as  a 
most  graceful  figure  seated  on  a  rock,  with  the 
river -god  Orontes  emerging  at  iier  feet.  The 
statue,  of  which  copies  are  extant  (fig.    15),  not 
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Fig.  14.— Coin  of  Athens.       Fig.  15.— Coin  of  King  Tigranes. 

only  gained  wide  admiration,  and  was  copied  in 
many  other  cities,  but  we  are  told  that  it  was  held 
in  the  highest  religious  reverence.  Probablj'^  it 
greatly  helped  to  make  the  people  of  Antioch  feel 
that  they  were  citizens  of  no  mean  city.  In  Greece, 
civic  politics  and  religion  were  nearly  related  :  the 
general  or  the  statesman  was  often  also  a  priest  of 
the  deity  of  the  city. 

A  difierent  fate  attended  another  sculptural  crea- 
tion of  the  same  period — the  Sara])is  of  Bryaxis. 
Religiously,  Sarapis  was  of  great  importance,  as 
he  united  the  conquering  Greek  and  the  conquered 
Egyptian  in  a  common  cultus,^  since  the  former 
could  see  in  him  a  form  of  Hades,  and  ,the  latter  a 
modification  of  Osiris.  But  the  sculptor,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  poor  copies  extant,  tried  to  intro- 
duce into  the  expres.sion  of  the  face  of  the  deity  too 
much  of  mystery  and  solemnity,  and  so  passed  the 
bounds  of  possible  sculpture.  In  a  painting  he 
might  have  been  more  successful. 

Strict  anthropomorphism  in  the  embodiment  in 
art  of  tlieir  deities  was  eminently  suited  to  the 
Greeks.  They  were  little  inclined  to  mysticism  ; 
their  minds  were  clear-cut  and  practical  ;  and  tliey 
were  content  to  abide  within  tlie  limits  set  tliein 
by  the  eminently  statuesque  character  of  tiicir  art. 
At  the  best,  tiiey  could  produce  images  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  character  of  their  worship  and  their 
religious  festivals — figures  which  a  good  citizen  of 
fine  taste  could  look  on  with  pride,  and  which  he 
could  with  self-satisfaction  contrast  with  the  poorer 
inventions  of  snrrounding  ])eopies.  But  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  4tli  cent.,  when  the  city-State  was 
falling  into  decay,  and  the  city  festivals  were  becom- 
ing mere  pageants,  we  cannot  be  suiprised  that  the 
statues  of  the  gods  lo.st  their  high  dignity.  Sculp- 
tors of  that  age,  notablj'  Praxiteles,  though  they 
could  still  produce  exquisite  forms,  juoduced  them 
at  a  lower  level.  The  images  of  the  gods  no  longer 
embodied  human  nature  at  its  highest  ideal  stage, 
but  rather  human  nature  on  tiie  level  of  the  average 
sensuous  man.  The  Apollo  killing  a  lizard,  by 
Praxiteles,  represents  the  deitj'  on  the  model  of  an 
idle  and  sportive  youth.  His  Aphrodite,  though  she 
cannot  be  called  impure  or  sensual,  is  yet  little  more 
than  a  woman  of  exquisite  form  engaged  in  taking  a 
bath.  The  tendency  thus  begun  .soon  went  further, 
and  in  the  Hellenistic  age  we  find  images  of  male 
and  female  deities  which'  could  satisfy  only  a  sen- 
sual and  plea,<;ure- worshipping  people.  Of  course, 
there  were  reactions.  The  great  statues  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone  set  up  by  Damophon  at  Lycosura 
in  Arcadia  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  still  extant  in  a 
1  Cf.  Gr-eco-Eqtptian  Religion,  §  2  (1),  vol.  vi.  p.  376. 
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fragmentary  condition,  have  much  of  the  ancient 
dignity.  Sculptors  who  were  set  to  make  cultus- 
images  for  temples  went  back  for  their  models  to 
the  great  creations  of  the  5th  century.  Some  new 
types,  such  as  that  of  the  Fortune  of  Antioch  al- 
ready mentioned,  had  real  religious  value.  But  an 
art  which  cannot  produce  original  types  suited  to 
the  genius  of  a  new  age  must  soon  decay.  In  the 
Koman  age  the  figures  of  the  Greek  deities  which 
were  produced  in  unlimited  abundance  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  sculptors  have  no  vitality.  They  are 
only  elegantly  eclectic  —  charming  compositions, 
but  not  at  all  stimulating  to  the  powers  of  worship. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find,  from  the 
trustworthy  evidence  of  coins,  that  many  of  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  set  aside  the  fine  Greek  statues 
of  their  city  deities  which  held  the  place  of  honour 
after  Alexander  the  Great,  and  re -installed  the 
quaint  and  ugly  figures  which  those  statues  had 
superseded.  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul  the  people  of 
Ejjhesus  had  gone  back  to  the  image  which  fell 
from  heaven.  Rome  was  filled  with  splendid  statues 
of  the  gods  brought  from  Greece  by  conquering 
generals  and  by  Emperors  ;  but  they  were  cherished 
mainly  as  works  of  art,  and  not  as  cultas-images. 
In  fact,  the  same  transition  from  worship  to  admira- 
tion took  place  in  regard  to  these  statues  which  has 
occurred  in  the  change  of  modern  feeling  in  regard 
to  Gothic  cathedrals. 

2.  Roman. — In  Roman  religious  usage,  images 
do  not  take  nearly  so  important  a  place  as  they  do 
in  Greek.  Neither  the  aTrthropomorphic  tendency 
nor  iBsthetic  taste  was  so  higlily  developed  among 
the  Romans.  In  fact,  the  primitive  deities  of  the 
Romans  were  in  nature  too  vague  and  abstract  to 
be  at  all  appropriately  rendered  in  plastic  art.  At 
lowest,  they  were  mere  traditional  daemonic  forces 
connected  with  agriculture,  or  the  pastoral  life,  or 
the  various  activities  of  man  ;  at  highest,  special 
aspects  of  a  great  spiritual  force.  Perhaps,  apart 
from  Greek  and  Etruscan  influence,  the  Romans 
would  not  have  had  any  statues  of  the  gods.  The 
early  graves  of  central  Italy  furnish  us  with  no 
such  population  of  terra-cotta  figures  as  do  those 
of  Greece  and  Asia.  Perhaps  the  only  images  of 
true  Roman  type,  which  the  Romans  tliemselves 
called  i)ivigine,s,  were  the  naturalistic  portraits  or 
masks,  in  wax  or  metal,  of  heroes  and  ancestors 
which  Romans  of  birth  set  up  in  their  houses  and 
carried  in  funeral  processions,  and  which  served  to 
localize  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  and  bind  them 
to  the  living.  But  Greek  influences  began  at  an 
early  period  to  tell  upon  Rome,  alike  radiating 
from  Greek  colonies  such  as  Cumae,  and  coming 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Etruscans.  As  the 
Greek  gods,  through  the  influence  of  the  Sibylline 
Books,  were  called  to  Rome  on  the  occasion  of 
famine  or  pestilence,  or  any  crisis  with  which  the 
native  deities  seemed  unable  to  cope,  they  must 
needs  have  their  temples,  and  Greek  sculptors  were 
called  in  to  make  images  for  those  temples.  On 
the  coins  of  the  Roman  Republic  we  lind  copies 
of  many  such  statues  ;  but  there  is  little  that  is 
Roman  about  them  ;  they  are  merely  Greek  figures 
of  tlie  Hellenistic  age.  Occasionally  the  sculptor 
was  called  on  to  portray  beings  of  Roman  origin, 
such  as  Vejovis  (fig.  16),  Saturnus,  Janus  (fig.  17), 
Nerio,  or  Acca  Larentia  ;  but  he  fulfilled  his  task 
by  merely  adapting  the  nearest  Greek  type  in  his 
repertory.  The  veneration  of  images,  however,  by 
the  1st  cent.  B.C.  had  become  part  of  the  ordinary 
domestic  religion.  We  learn  from  the  excavations 
at  Pompeii  that  many  houses  had  a  Lararlnm,  or 
private  shrine,  presided  over  by  the  Lares  (fig.  18), 
who  were  represented  either  by  snakes  or  by  the 
figures  of  young  men,  the  type  of  whom  was  prob- 
ably taken  from  the  Greek  Dioscuri. 

The  vast  crowd  of  images  of  the  gods  which  had 


been  constantly  increasing  in  Greece  and  Italy  until 
the  3rd  cent.  a.d.  met  with  extreme  hatred  from 
the  Christians,  who  were  as  eager  to  destroy  them 


Fig,  16.— Roman  coin. 


Fio.  17. — Roman  coin. 


as  were  the  Puritans  of  England  to  break  up  the 
sculptured  figures  of  our  churches.  A  few  great 
statues  were  carried  to  Byzantium,  as  works  of  art 


Fia.  18.— Roman  coin 

rather  than  as  objects  of  cultus  ;  but  they  gradu- 
ally disappeared ;  and  naturally  none  survived  the 
Turkish  conquest. 

LiTERAruRB.  —  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  tlie 
course  of  the  art.,  reference  may  be  made  to  H.  B.  Walters, 
Art  of  the  Greeks,  London,  1906,  and  Art  of  the  Romans,  do. 
1911;  P.  Gardner,  Principles  of  Greek  Art,  New  York,  1913; 
S.  Reinach,  Ri'pertoire  de  la  statuaire  precque  et  roviaine, 
3  vols.,  Paris,  1897-1904;  G.  Wissowa,  Rel.  und  Kidtus  der 
iJoOTe?' 2,  Munich,  1912.  P.  GARDNER. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Hebrew  and  Canaan- 
ite).—I.  Hebrews  IN  pre-Palestinian  times. 
— Israelite  tradition  on  this  subject  is  confused  and 
contradictory.  In  its  oldest  form  (J)  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  idol-worshijj  among  the  forefathers 
of  the  nation,  except  in  the  Golden  Calf  episode 
(Ex  32),  which  is  a  satirical  narrative  directed 
against  the  bull-worship  of  the  Northern  kingdom;' 
The  E  cycle,  while  admitting  that  not  only  the 
Fathers,  including  Terah,  the  father  of  Abrahatn,"' 
but  also  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  (Jos  24-- ^^f-)  wor- 
shipped other  gods,  shows  no  knowledge  of  the 
legend  according  to  which  the  father  of  Abraham 
was  an  idolater  and  even  a  maker  of  idols  [Jubilees, 
12;  Apo'c.  Abr.  1-8;  Gen.  R.  xxxviii.  13;  Qur'dn, 
ix.  115,  xix.  43  ff.,  xxi.  53  ff.,  xxvi.  70  ft'.,  xxxvii.' 
81  ff.  etc;  cf.  JE,  s.v.  'Abraham').  This  cycle 
represents  the  worship  of  the  t'^rdphim,  that  is  to 
say,  of  at  least  one  class  of  images,  as  a  foreign 
custom  (Gn  3P^'^^'-).  Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand, 
accuses  the  Israelites  of  having  worshipped  '  abomi- 
nations,' no  doubt  images,  in  Egypt  (20^- ^^  23^- ^ '; 
cf.  16-"),  and  perhaps  also  of  having  served  their 
tribal  gods  ('the  "  aboniinations  "  of  tlie  house  of 
Israel')  under  the  form  of  'creeping  things  and 
abominable  beasts '  (8^""^^). 

It  is  probable,  however,  that,  as  long  as  the 
Hebrews  led  a  nomadic  existence,  they  made  little 
or  no  use  of  figured  representations  of  the  divinity, 
at  least  in  public  worship  (cf.  the  case  of  the  pre- 
Islamic  Arabs  [J.  Wellhausen,  Eeste  arab.  Heiden- 
tums^,  Berlin,  1897,  p.  102]).  Even  at  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  culture,  the  Semitic  peoples 
still  represented  the  divinity  in  their  most  venerated 
sanctuaries  {e.g.  on  Mount  Carmel)  by  objects  which 
had  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  human  form 
(Tac.  Hist.  ii.  78).  Analogies  may  be  found  in  the 
case  of  the  Romans  (Varro,  in  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei, 
IV.  xxxi.  2  ;  Pint.  Numa,  8  ;  Pliny,  HN  xxxiv.  4 
[15]),  Greeks  (Lucian,  de  Sacrif.  10  f.),  Egyptians 
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(Lucian,  de  Dea  S'l/r.  3),  and  Persians  (Deinon, 
in  Clem.  Alex.  Prutrejit.  65  [ed.  Dindorf,  1.  71]  ; 
Herod,  i.  131  ;  Strabo,  xv.  iii.  13  [732]). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  religion  of  Jahweh  at 
tlie  time  of  tlie  sojourn  in  the  desert  probably  did 
not  carry  with  it  sncli  a  strict  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  images  in  worship  as  the  first  decalogue 
ascribes  to  Moses  (Ex  20^'-,  Dt  5*"-) ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  explain  the  freedom  with 
which  the  most  faithful  worsliippers  of  Jahweli 
made  use  of  them  down  to  the  8tli  cent,  (.see  II.  2). 
The  much  more  ancient  decalogue  of  Ex  34  con- 
demns only  a  certain  kind  of  images  (34").  It  is 
probable  that  the  nomadic  Hebrews  used  statuettes 
as  amulets  and  in  private  worship  (Gu  31"'-  •'""^^  35-'-  *; 
cf.  Ex  33"-  35^^).  Among  the  Arabs  of  the  time  of 
Muhammad  (W,  R.  Smith,  Bel.  Sem.^,  London, 
1894,  p.  208  f.),  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Canaanites, 
images  were  much  more  fi'equently  employed  for 
domestic  purposes  tlian  for  public  worship.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  ^Egean  peoples  (G.  Karo,  ABW 
vii.  [1904]  155  f.). 

II.  After  tue  settlement  m Palestine.— 
I.  Idol-worship  among  the  Canaanites. — Canaan 
was  a  land  of  idols  (Nu  33^2,  Dt  7"  12^  29'^  Ps  106=8, 
etc.) — a  fact  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
excavations  recently  made  in  Palestine.  As  yet 
nothing  lias  been  found  in  the  sanctuaries  but 
stelae,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  deity  was  usually 
represented  on  them  under  the  form  of  a  vmsscbha, 
an  'aUra,  or  some  natural  object.  But  in  private 
houses,  in  tombs,  and  in  a  sacrificial  trench  at 
Gezer,  statuettes  have  been  discovered  in  profusion 
which  were  obviously  used  in  private  worship 
(amulets,  ex-votos,  etc.).  Those  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  are  images  of  goddesses  (Astarte)  in 
bas-relief  or,  more  rarely,  in  the  round,  tending 
towards  the  Babylonian  type  in  the  North  and 
becoming  more  '  Egyptized '  in  the  South.  An 
Atargatis  (?)  lias  also  been  found,  some  phalli, 
heads  and  shoulders  of  the  bull,  a  brazen  serpent, 
figurines  of  doves,  cows,  fish,  statuettes  of  Egyptian 
divinities — Ptah,  Osiris,  Thoth,  Naprit,  Thueris, 
and,  above  all,  Bes.  Although  statues  were  of 
rarer  occurrence  in  the  public  sanctuaries  of  Pales- 
tine, we  need  not  conclude  that  they  Avere  entirely 
lacking  (1  S  5^"^) ;  they  were  naturally  much  more 
exposed  to  destruction  than  private  ones. 

LrrBRATURR. — PEFSt,  especially  from  vol.  xx.,  new  ser.  (1890) ; 
ZDPV,  from  vol.  xxv.  (1902);  M'NDPV,  from  vol.  viii.  (1902); 
Harvard  Theol.  Review,  ii.  [1009]  102-113,  iii.  [1910]  136-138, 
248-263,  iv.  [1911]  136-143  ;  RB,  vols,  i.-xu.  (1892-1903),  new  ser. 
vol.  i.  ff.  (1904 ff.);  H.  Vincent,  Canaan,  d'api-is  I'exidoration 
ricente,  Paris,  1907,  pp.  152-180  (an  excellent  general  survey). 

2.  Idol-worship  in  Jahwism. — After  they  had 
settled  in  Palestine,  the  Israelites,  no  doubt  taking 
their  lead  from  the  people  of  the  country,  proceeded 
freely  to  the  fabrication  of  images  of  Jahweh  (and 
eventually  of  other  gods),  and  began  to  worship 
them  in  the  public  sanctuaries  as  well  as  in  private. 

Micah  had  in  the  '  house  of  gods '  of  which  he  was  proprietor 
a  graven  image  and  a  molten  image  (according  to  another 
version,  an  'iphdd  and  a  t'rdphlm)  which  were  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  great  sanctuary  of  Dan,  where  priests  of  the 
line  of  Moses  officiated  (Jg  17-18).  Gideon  made  an  '(phod  which 
was  worshipped  by  the  whole  of  Israel  (8-^-7).  At  Nob  there 
was  an  'SpMd  served  by  the  priests  of  the  family  of  Eli,  which 
was  often  consulted  by  Saul  and  David  (see  II.  7).  David  had  a 
terapMm  in  his  hou5e"(l  S  1913-16). 

In  the  great  sanctuaries  of  the  Northern  king- 
dom, e.g.  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  and  perhaps  in 
Samaria  (Hos  8'^),  Jahweh  was  worshipped  in  the 
form  of  a  golden  bull  (1  K  12'^^-^).  The  author  of 
the  Book  of  Kings,  who  looks  on  the  past  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  prophets  of  tho  7th  cent. 
B.C.,  describes  these  acts  of  idolatry  as  innova- 
tions of  Jeroboam  I.,  but  they  were  quite  in  keep- 
ing Avith  the  ideas  which  were  dominant  in  the 
Jahwism  of  the  10th  cent.  B.C.  :  neither  Elijah  nor 
Elisha,  nor  even  Amos  in  the  8th  cent.,  thought 
of  censuring  the  worship  of  'golden  calves.'     In 


the  kingilom  of  Judah  a  brazen  serpent,  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Moses  himself,  received  sacrifices 
till  llezekiah  destroyed  it  (2  K  18^).  The  land  was 
full  of  idols  (Is  2^).  Ezekiel,  about  592  B.C.,  men- 
tions an  '  image  of  jealousy  '  set  up  in  the  Temple 
(8^- '). 

At  Gezer  and  at  Taanach  several  statuettes  of 
Astarte  have  been  found  in  heaps  of  Israelite  debris 
(Vincent,  op.  cit.,  162,  164  f.). 

3.  The  meaning  attached  to  idol-worship. — The 
first  Semitic  statues  were  probably  stelie  (ina^sebha) 
which  had  been  given  a  human  or  animal  form  : 
the  statue  of  Panammon  is  called  nsb,  the  same 
word  as  n'stbh  (a  lleb.  synonym  of  mas^ebhd),  and 
the  Arab.  7iusb.  Idolatry  was  thus  in  principle 
only  a  variety  of  fetishi.sm,  commonly  practised 
by  the  Hebrews  and  the  other  Semites  {massebhd, 
'aSerct,  '  ark ').  We  must,  then,  consider  the  image 
as  having  been,  like  all  other  fetishes,  a  dwelling- 
place  ottered  to  the  god,  where  he  consented  to 
take  up  his  abode  only  after  the  performance  of 
certain  inauguration  ceremonies  (Jg  8-*^ ;  cf.  C. 
Fossey,  La  Blagie  assyriennc,  Paris,  1902,  p.  132  f. ; 
M.  J.  Lagi'ange,  Etudes  sur  ten  rel.  sem.-,  do.  1905, 
pp.  166,  229;  E.  B.  Tylor,  PC",  London,  1891,  ii. 
168  11".). 

4.  The  rites  connected  with  idol-worship. — In 
ancient  Israel  images  were  kissed  (Hos  13^  1  K  19'"; 
cf.  Job  3P^ ;  Misli.  Sanh.  vii.  6 ;  Apul.  de  Magia, 
56 ;  S.  I.  Curtiss,  Ursemit.  Rel.  im  Volkslcben  des 
heut.  Orients,  Leipzig,  1903,  pp.  164,  287) ;  incense 
was  ofiered  to  them  (Ezk  8'^) ;  they  were  consulted 
as  oracles  (see  II.  7  and  8) ;  they  were  placed  in  a 
closed  cella,  differing  thus  from  most  of  the  other 
sacred  objects  of  the  ancient  Semites  (Jg  17';  cf. 
Ep.  Jer.  "•  "'•  21-  65,  1  Mac  lO^^,  Wis  13'=) ;  they  were 
clothed  in  sumptuous  garments  (Ezk  16'";  cf.  Jer 
10^  Ep.  Jer.  '"■  20-  =3.  ss.  n  .  j^Iish.  Sanh.  vii.  6). 

Other  customs  connected  with  idol-worship  are  mentioned, 
but  in  passages  which  refer  expressly  only  to  pagan  idolatry — 
e.g.,  the  custom  of  carrvii,g  idols  in  procession  (Is  461'",  .Jer  10', 
Am  526  (?),  Ep.  Jer.  *■  2ti),  of  giving  them  food  (Sir  30i«  (Ueb.  19), 
Ep.  Jer.  -<*■  '^'^ ;  Eel  and  the  Dragon),  of  embracing  them,  anointing 
them,  washing  them,  and  sprinkling  them  with  water  (Mish. 
Sanh.  vii.  6),  of  bowing  before  them  (ib. ;  Ep.  Jer.  '•>),  of  decorat- 
ing them  with  jewels  and  garlands  (Ep.  Jer.9  ;  Mish.  Aboda 
Zara,  i.  9),  of  fixing  them  in  their  place  with  nails  (Is  417,  Jer 
10-*,  Wis  1315)  or  chains  (Is  40i»),  and  of  lighting  candles  for 
them  (Ep.  Jer.  19). 

5.  Names  for  idols. — The  diffusion  of  the  worship 
of  images  in  ancient  Israel  is  attested  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  words  used  to  designate  them  (cf.  HDD  ii. 
451  ;  G.  F.  Moore,  EBi  ii.  21-16-2150).  (a)  General 
terms.— (1)  Sclem,  'image' (2K  ll'«[2  Ch  23"],  Ezk 
7-"  16",  NuS^^  Am  52« [gloss]) ;  (2)  semel,  'statue' 
(Dt  416,  Ezk  83-  B,  2  Ch  33^- '«) ;  (3)  tabhnith,  origin- 
ally 'model,'  whence  'representation'  (Dt  4'^"'", 
Is  44'3,  Ezk  8'»  [gloss?]);  (4)  t'nmna,  'form'  (Dt 
416.23.28  58  [-^Ex  20-'];  (5)  n'su'a,  'portable  idol' 
(Is  46').  (6)  Names  taken  from  viaterial  or  manner 
of  fabrication. — (6)  'Asabbim  (sing,  'oseb  ;  to  it,  as 
to  many  of  the  reputedly  pagan  terms,  the  ^las- 
soretes  gave  the  vowels  of  ns^a  '  shame,'  and  it  thus 
became  identical  with  3i-v,  'grief').  This  term, 
which  is  usually  applied  to  idols  in  general, 
even  idols  of  silver  and  gold,  doubtless  originally 
meant  clay  statues  (cf.  a»j;,  3^11) ;  this  is  probably  the 
reason  why  the  d*??^  are  sometimes  distinguished 
from  the  graven  image  (Is  48*,  Mic  V)  and  from 
the  molten  image  (Is  48^,  Hos  13^).  Besides  clay 
statues  (Vincent,  158-162,  166,  169,  172  [idol 
mould];  cf.  Wis  W'^^),  there  are  also:  (7)  the 
p'silim  (sing,  j^ese^),  '  graven  images,'  made  of 
wood  (Dt  l^--^  123)  f,!-  of  stone  (Is  21",  2  Cli  34*; 
Vincent,  153,  157,  173),  and  sometimes  (at  least  in 
the  case  of  pagan  idols)  painted  (Wis  13'*  15*)  or 
ornamented  with  silver  and  gold  (Jer  10*).  This 
must  have  been  a  very  common  kind  of  image,  for 
the  word p^silim  could  be  applied  to  idols  in  general, 
even  those  made  of  metal  (Is  40'^  44'<',  Jer  10'*). 
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There  was  also  (8)  the  molten  image,  massekhd, 
nesekh  (Is  41-^  48^  Jer  10^^  51"),  nast/ch(I)n  ll^),  in 
gold,  silver,  or  sometimes  bronze  (see  II.  6  (2)). 
According  to  certain  texts,  the  bnlls  of  Dan  and 
Bethel  were  massekhoth  (Hos  13^  Ex  32S  Dt  Q'^-  is, 
Nell  9'^),  made  by  pouring  the  molten  metal  into  a 
mould  (Ex  32'*-8-2-»):  T!pj  =  'to  cast,'  'to  melt'  (Is 
40'9  44'»).  Cf.  Vincent,  163  f.,  167  f.,  173-175. 
Again,  we  have  (9)  the  -n-eplxpvffa  and  irepidpyvpa 
(Dt  7-%  Is  3022;  cf.  alsoEp.  Jer.^- -'^-ss- eo.  65. 57.7uf.)_ 
The  framework  on  to  which  the  sheets  of  gold  or 
silver  were  hammered  and  soldered  might  be  of 
some  common  metal  (Is  40^^  41'' ;  cf.  the  statuette 
of  Osiris,  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  PEFSt,  new  ser., 
XXXV.  [1903]  39)  or  of  wood,  such  as  the  '  golden 
calves,'  according  to  the  evidence  of  Hos  8''  ('in 
pieces '),  Ex  32'*  ('  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool '), 
32^"  ( '  burnt  it  with  fire  .  .  .  strewed  it  upon  the 
water').  (10)  Figured  stones,  'ebhen  maskU  (Lv 
26\  Nu  3352,  Ezk  812  [-,-|)_  probably  intermediary 
between  the  stele  and  the  statue  (Lv  26'),  were 
used  as  idols,  and  also  (11)  images  carved  out  (or, 
according  to  others,  *  drawn  '  ['  graven  '  images])  on 
the  inner  walls  of  the  Temple  (Ezk  8'"). 

There  are  numerous  ironical  descriptions  of  the  manufacture 
of  idols,  but  they  are  all  post-Exilic,  and  are  directed  against 
foreign  idols— Hab  2i8f.,  Is  40i8--'0  4i6f.  449-20  4G6f-,  Jer  10^  5. 9.  i-if._ 
Ps  116-i-8  =  i35i5-l8,  Wis  1310-16  15,  Ep.  Jer.  (  =  Bar  0  [cf.  Weigand 
Naumann,  Untersuchungen  uber  den  apokr.  Jeremiasbrief, 
Giessen,  1913,  pp.  3-9]),  Apoc.  Abr.  1-8. 

6.  Forms  of  idols. — (1)  Hmnan. — The  Israelites, 
like  the  Canaanites  (see  II.  i),  the  Philistines 
(1  S  5^),  and  the  pagans  (Is  41'\  Ps  115^«),  pos- 
sessed human  idols  (Dt  416,  1  S  19^^  Ezk  16'^^-),  but 
theriomorphic  images  Avere  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  (Dt  4"'-  5«'-  =  Ex  20^^-). 

(2)  Animal. — [a)  The  n'^huStdn,  '  hrazen  serpe^it ' 
(n^MSeth),  was  worsliipped  in  Jerusalem  down  to 
the  8th  cent.  B.C.  (2  K  IS'*).  As  far  as  one  can 
judge  from  _  tradition  (Nu  21*-'^),  the  Israelites 
regarded  this  statue  as  the  image  of  the  jinn — 
subject  to  Jahweh  rather  than  identified  with  Him, 
as  has  been  supposed  (A.  Loisy,  Rel.  d'lsr.^, 
Paris,  1908,  p.  81  f.)— who  becomes  incarnated  in 
fiery  serpents  [s'^rujiJuin),  and  in  turn  heals  and 
inflicts  mortal  wounds  (cf.  E.  Meyer,  Dia  Isr.  unci 
ihre  Nachbarstdmme,  Halle,  1906,  pp.  116,  426  f.). 
It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  this  bronze 
statue  Avas  originally  an  ancient  Canaanite  idol 
representing  the  spirit  of  a  spring  (there  was  a 
'  serpent  stone '  by  the  side  of  the  sacred  spring  of 
Roghel  in  Jerusalem  [1  K  P]),  perhaps  the  eponym- 
ous ancestor  of  the  Hivvites.  In  the  Canaanite 
high  place  of  Gezer  a  little  brazen  serpent,  and  at 
Taanach  six  or  seven  real  serpent  heads  and  one 
in  terra-cotta,  have  been  found  (Vincent,  117, 
174-176).  (b)  Jahweh  was  usually  represented 
under  the  form  of  the  bull,  as  a  symbol  of  His 
irresistible  force  (Nu  23-'2  248).  Hosea  and  the 
prophetic  writers  call  these  statues  '  calves,'  per- 
haps derisively,  from  their  small  size.  Reisner, 
however,  in  1910  found  on  a  Samarian  ostracon 
the  proper  name ' Eghelyo  (Harvard  Theol.  Rev.  iv. 
[1911]  141),  which  may  be  interpreted  :  'Jahweh  is 
a  calf,  i.e.  a  young  bull '  (said  in  no  spirit  of 
mockery) ;  the  name,  however,  seems  rather  to 
signify  'calf  of  Jahweh,'  i.e.  'sou  of  the  bull- 
Jahweh'  (cf.  Abel,  RB,  new  ser.,  viii.  [1911]  293). 
The  Israelites  probably  borrowed  this  symbol  from 
the  Canaanites  (see  Bull  [Sem.]),  who  in  their 
turn  may  have  got  it  from  the  Egyptians. 

In  Palestine,  besides  several  bulls' heads  and  figurines  of  cows, 
statuettes  of  goddesses  have  been  found  with  horns  on  their 
head  [Vincent,  160,  16i,  169 f.,  174]— a  decoration  probably 
copied  from  the  statues  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Hathor. 

This  symbol  occurred  with  great  frequency 
throughout  Israel,  and  played  a  great  part  in  the 
ornamentation  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  The 
seal  of  a  certain  '  S'^ma'yaha  ben 'Azaryahft '  bears 
the  figure  of  a  bull  (I.  Benzinger,  Hab.  Archdol.^, 


Tiibingen,  1907,  p.  227).  From  this  probably 
comes  the  epithet  of  ''db/dr  ('strong  man'  or 
'bull')  of  Israel'  or  'of  Jacob,'  given  to  Jahweh 
(Is  l-■^  Gn  492^  Is  49-8  601",  Ps  132-- »),  and  perhaps 
also  the  custom  of  placing  horns  at  the  corners  of 
the  altar  (1  K  2-^  Am  31*;  cf.  Lagrange,  RB,  new 
ser.,  iv.  [1907]  501,  for  the  same  custom  in  Crete). 

7.  The  Ephod. — The  'Sphdd  and  the  t^rdphim 
must  be  treated  separately  because  of  the  un- 
certainty as  to  their  true  nature.  The  word  'ephdd 
signifies :  (a)  in  certain  ancient  texts,  a  garment 
worn  Ity  the  priest  ('ephod  badh)  (see  HDB  i.  725) ; 
(b)  in  P,  a  piece  of  cloth  which  the  high  priest  wore 
above  his  dress  and  from  which  hung  a  pocket  (]^'n) 
containing  the  oracle  (urim  -  tummim)  (see  art. 
Dress,  vol.  v.  p.  67").  But  there  are  (c)  a  certain 
number  of  ancient  passages  where  'ephdd  certainly 
stands  for  some  symbol  of  the  divinity,  and  prob- 
ably for  a  sort  of  statue. 

In  Jg  82^  27  Gideon,  with  the  golden  ear-rings  taken  as  spoil 
from  the  llidianites,  the  weight  of  which  amounted  to  1700 
shekels,  made  an  'tphod  which  he  set  up  (or  '  put ')  in  Ophrah, 
and  'all  the  sons  of  Israel  went  a  whoring  after  it  there,'  which 
means,  according  to  the  ordinary  sense  of  tliis  expression,  that 
the  Israelites  offered  it  an  illegal  worship  (cf.,  however,  Hos  412, 
Lv  205f-,  Nu  1539).  It  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  wear  a 
garment  or  an  oracle  pocket  weighing  over  60  lbs.  It  was  also 
the  custom  to  manufacture  divine  symbols  out  of  gold  or  jewels 
used  as  amulets  or  otherwise  held  sacred — the  Golden  Calf  (Ex 
32) ;  the  ark  (Ex  33^-6  35-!'^  ;  of.  Dt  725f.).  In  the  story  of  Micah 
(Jg  17-18)  the  'iphOd  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  t^rdphim 
and  '  a  graven  image  and  a  molten  image.'  In  the  sanctuary  of 
Nob,  there  was  an  '&ph6d  behind  which  the  sword  of  Goliath 
was  kept  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak  (1  S  2V^.  This  'iphdd  was 
often  consulted  by  Saul  and  David  in  their  campaigns  ;  the 
priest  on  those  occasions  held  it  '  in  his  hand '  (1  S  23<i) ;  he  was 
asked  to  'bring  it  hither,'  and  carried  it  to  the  person  who  was 
consulting  it  (1418  039  30'?) — he  '  carried '  it  (N^i  = '  to  carrj','  not 
to  wear ' ;  143  221s  [LXX]). 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  bring  together 
all  the  different  acceptations  of  the  word  'cphSd 
under  one  general  meaning,  by  supposing,  e.g.,  that 
the  word  had  always  the  signification  of  '  pagne,' 
one  corner  of  which  formed  a  pocket  for  holding 
the  sortcs  (Foote,  The  Ephod,  pp.  19,  27,  41-44; 
Moore,  EBi,  art.  *  Ephod '  [exception  made  for 
'cphdd  of  Gideon]),  or  that  it  was  the  golden  mask 
of  the  divine  statue  which  the  priest  put  on  when 
he  was  delivering  oracles  (Duhm,  Handkomm.  zum 
AT,  Gbttingen,  1892,  on  Is  30-). 

One  would  rather  do  well  to  remember  that  semantics  has 
disclosed  in  every  language  diversities  of  meaning  which  are 
far  more  singular  than  those  attaching  to  the  word  'iphdd, 
Ti£3X,  whatever  its  etymologicpl  significance,  and  whether  the 
verb  igx,  '  to  cover,'  is  a  denominative  of  YlSX  or  not,  could 
mean  a  'garment,'  then  a  'covering'  of  precious  metal  on  a 
statue  (this  is  the  natural  meaning  of  .TjrN  in  Is  3022 ;  ||  '?9v), 
and  in  the  end  a  '  statue '  covered  with  a  layer  of  gold  or  silver 
(cf.  II.  s  (9)). 

The  objection  has  been  raised  that  a  statue  does 
not  declare  oracles,  especially  oracles  obtained  by 
a  sort  of  drawing  of  lots  like  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (1  S  14'*'  [LXX]).  Yet  the  P'ruphlm  CEzk 
21-8,  2ec  102  ["see,  however,  II.  8])  and  the  molten 
image  (Hab  2'^)  gave  consultations.  In  Babylonia, 
questions  were  apparently  'whispered'  to  newly 
consecrated  idols  (Lagrange,  6tudcs  rcl.  sim.^, 
232).  In  Egypt  there  Avere  statues  Mhich  nodded 
their  heads  or  spoke,  the  priests  who  made  them 
move  or  speak  being  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  the 
god.  Another  suggestion  is  that  the  'ephod  was  a 
statuette  which,  when  set  in  motion  by  the  priest, 
could  stop  in  two  or  three  different  positions,  or  an 
idol  with  a  cavity  containing  sacred  lots,  possibly 
like  the  vases  of  female  or  animal  shape  found  in 
the  Palestine  excavations  (Vincent,  229,  314). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  quoted  above,  see 
G.  F.  Moore,  Jxidges,  London,  1898,  p.  3S1 ;  T.  C.  Foote,  The 
Ephod,  its  Forms  and  Use,  Baltimore,  1902  (with  bibliography) ; 
H.  T.  Elhorst,  ZATWxxx.  [1910]  259-'J7G. 

8.  The  Teraphim. — It  is  diHicult  to  draw  from 
the  text  any  coherent  idea  of  Mhat  the  Prajyldm 
were. 
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Kachcl  steals  those  of  her  father  Laban,  ami,  when  he  asks 
for  'his  gods,'  she  conceals  them  in  the  caniera  furniture  (On 
3119.  30-35).  Later,  Jacob  buried  these '  strantje  Lfods '  under  the 
(sacred)  terebijith  of  Shechcin  (35--^).  Here  tTuphlm  siffnifics 
small  statues  representing  strange  gods.  Micah  has  in  his 
sanctuary  an  'iphOd  and  t'riiplum  (Jg  17-18),  which  were 
used  in  the  worship  of  Jahweh.  Hosea  also  mentions  the 
Uraphlm,  connecting  them  closely  with  the  'f.pi'iOd  as  one  of 
the  indisjiensable  elements  of  the  Israelite  cult  of  his  day 
(3-*).  Miohal  assisted  her  husband  David  in  his  flight  from 
Saul  by  putting  'the  lerdphita'  in  bed  in  his  place  (1  S  191^)  ;  for 
the  subterfuge  to  be  successful,  the  Urdphiin  in  (lucslion  must 
have  had  the  size  and  appearance  of  a  man.  From  tliis  anecdote 
we  gather  that  in  the  time  of  David  the  terCtphim  was  one  of  the 
normal  articles  of  furniture  in  an  Israelite  house.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  all  texts  belonging  to  a  (late  later  than  the  8th  cent.  B.C., 
the  tfrdfhiia  are  conclenmed  side  by  side  with  divination  (1  S 
15-^),  necromancj',  and  idolatry  (2  K  23--').  Nebuchadnezzar, 
hesitating  between  two  ways,  consults  the  oracles  :  he  shakes 
the  arrows  to  and  fro,  consults  the  tfrdphtm,  and  inspects  the 
liver;  the  divination  for  Jerusalem  having  come  into  his  right 
hand,  he  sets  his  face  towards  that  town  (Kzk  2l26f).  Here 
tfrOphUn  is  used  for  a  pagan  means  of  divination.  In  Zee  lO'-J 
the  word  is  used  of  a  pagan  or  illegal  mode  of  consultation 
(connected  with  soothsayers  and  dreams). 

The  suggestion  lias  been  made  that  t^rdphim 
should  be  identified  -with  s^rdpMin  (C.  S.  Wake, 
Serpent  Worship,  London,  18S8,  p.  47),  but  there 
are  no  clear  grounds  for  adopting  it. 

Others  think  that  the  t^raphim  were  statuettes 
used  as  sortes  and  enclosed  in  the  'ephCd,  which 
would  then  be  a  kind  of  pouch  (Foote,  op.  cit.  ; 
K.  Marti,  Kurzer  Handkomm.  xiii.,  Tiibingen, 
1903,  on  Hos  S'* ;  cf.  John  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebrce- 
orum  ritualihus  et  earmn  rationibiis,  Cambridge, 
1685,  bk.  iii.  diss.  7).  This  explanation,  however, 
would  not  suit  Michal's  fraphim  of  human  size, 
and  in  any  case  the  use  of  t'^rdphim  for  divination 
is  supported  only  by  late  texts. 

It  is  held  that  the  t^ruphim  were  images  of 
ancestors  (Lippert,  Stade,  Schwally,  Nowack, 
Budde,  Charles,  Torge).  If  this  were  proved,  the 
fact  that  the  t^rdphim  sometimes  appeared  as 
domestic  idols  (Laban,  Michal)  and  were  used  in 
various  countries  (Laban,  Nebuchadnezzar)  would 
be  explained.  But  why  should  the  Danites  have 
transported  the  images  of  Micah's  ancestors  into 
their  public  sanctuary,  or  why  should  the  daughters 
of  Laban  have  stolen  the  t^ruphim  of  their  father, 
since  ancestor-worship  could  not  be  taken  part  in 
by  women  ?  Would  Rachel  and  2\Iichal  have  treated 
the  images  of  the  ancestors  of  their  family  with 
such  scant  ceremony  ?  Again,  no  traces  have  been 
found  up  till  now  of  any  statues  of  ancestors 
among  the  Babylonians. 

According  to  another  explanation,  the  t^rdpJdin 
originally  represented  the  familiar  spirit  of  the 
house,  and  were  analogous  with  the  lares  and 
penates  (Cornelius  h  Lapide,  Comm.,  Antwerp, 
1681  ;  E.  Reuss,  Die  Gesch.  der  heil.  Schriften  Alien 
Testaments'^,  BrunsAvick,  1890,  p.  177  ;  J.  Frey, 
Tod,  Seelenglaube  und  Seelenkidt  im  alien  Israel, 
Leipzig,  1898,  pp.  102-104;  C.  Griineisen,  Der 
Ahnenkultus  unci  die  Urrcligion  Israels,  Halle, 
1900,  p.  175;  H.  Gunkel,  Gen.^,  Gottingen,  1910, 
p.  345  ;  A.  Loisy,  Rel.  d'lsr.",  202). 

In  Babylonia  each  place  has  its  tutelary  genius, 
each  individual  even  has  'his  god'  and  'his  god- 
dess.' The  cult  of  the  genitis  loci,  of  the  gad 
(Fortune)  of  the  house,  continued  among  the  Jews 
down  to  Talmudic  times  (Bab.  Sank.  20"- ;  Ned. 
56*)  ;  clear  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  foundation 
sacrifices  of  modern  Syria  (Curtiss,  Ursem.  Rel., 
pp.  xvi,  208  f.,  265-267).  This  interpretation  seems 
the  most  plausible,  at  least  if  the  word  f^rdphim 
always  signifies  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  still 
seems  rather  curious,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
analogy  of  the  k'rubhtm,  that  these  statues  of 
genii  loci  should  almost  always  have  had  a  place 
in  the  sanctuaries  of  Jahweh  (Jg  17-18,  Hos  3*), 
and  that  the  Danites  should  have  carried  off  to 
Laish  the  statue  of  a  genius  loci  of  Mount 
Ephraim. 


The  explanation  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  any 
agreement  between  the  different  contexts  in  which 
t'ruphim  occurs  may  be  that  the  wonl,  for  mIucIi 
no  satisfactory  etymology  has  been  found,  is  one 
of  the  opprobrious  terms  used  by  the  Jews  of 
recent  times  in  Biblical  texts  as  a  substitute  for 
the  abhorred  names  of  idols  and  false  gods  (see 
III.  3).  T''raphiia  may  be  the  plural  of  tOreph, 
wliich  in  the  Helirew  of  the  Mi.shna  means  '  foul- 
ness,' 'obscenity.'  Now,  in  this  case,  we  have  no 
assurance  that  tiiis  abusive  term  was  everywhere 
and  always  substituted  for  one  single  expression. 
In  Zee  lO'^  the  Peshitta  still  appears  to  have  read 
o'^DT-  ('spirits  of  divination'  or  'necromancers'), 

iLO*^(cf.  Lv  19"  202'',  1  S  289,  g  K  23"'*  etc.)  ;  in 
other  contexts  there  may  have  been  some  term 
signifying  idol  in  general  (p'^slliin,  Ezk  21-^  LXX  ; 
'dsabbim)  or  god  (elOhim). 

LrrERATijRE. — In  addition  to  the  works  quoted,  reference 
may  be  made  to  A.  Lods,  La  Croyance  0,  la  viefuttire  et  le  cuUe 
des  morts  dans  V  antiquiti  isradiite,  Paris,  190G,  i.  231-230; 
P.  Torge,  Seelenglaube  vnd  Unsterblichkeitshoffnung  im  AT, 
Leipzig,  1900,  pp.  111-143. 

HI.  liEACriON  AGAINST  IDOL-WORSUIP.—l. 
Before  the  8th  cent.  B.C. — The  worship  of  images 
soon  became  suspect  to  the  upholders  of  the  true 
religion  of  Jahweh  ;  Asa  is  said  to  have  done  away 
with  those  which  his  fathers  had  made,  but  the 
second  decalogue  (Ex  34^'^),  towards  the  9th  cent., 
condemns  only  the  worship  of  '  molten  gods,'  i.e. 
statues  whose  splendour  contrasted  too  strongly 
with  the  simplicity  of  olden  times.  The  history  of 
the  Golden  Calf  (Ex  32)  reflects  the  same  point  of 
view. 

2.  The  Prophets. — Hosea  is  the  first  to  lay  down 
the  principle  of  the  incompatibility  of  idol-worship 
with  the  true  worship  of  Jahweh  (8'*"''  13"-  ;  cf.  3^). 
Isaiali  forbids  the  use  of  idols  of  gold  and  silver 
(28. 20J .  .^^([  Hezekiah,  apparently  at  his  instigation, 
breaks  the  brazen  serpent  in  pieces  (2  K  18^).  It 
was  iJrobably  about  this  time  that  all  manufacture 
or  Avorship  of  images  of  the  deity  was  absolutely 
prohibited  (Ex  20^'- )•  The  reforms  instituted  by 
Josiah  (621  B.C.)  include  a  prohibition  against  all 
representations  of  .Jahweh^even  un figured  ones 
(Dt  16-'f-,  2  K  23«-  »•  -•»).  Dt  4'5f-  (7th-6th  cent. 
r>.c. )  indicates  a  motive — the  only  one  formulated 
in  the  OT — for  this  prohibition,  namely,  the  fact 
that  the  Israelites  on  Mount  Horeb  saw  no  form  or 
shape. 

One  of  the  argumer.ts  used  by  the  prophets  of 
the  7th  cent.  B.C.  and  later  against  pagan  gods  is 
that  they  are  gods  of  stone  and  Avood.  They  de- 
scribe the  manufacture  of  these  idols  Avith  com- 
placent irony,  and  identify  them  purely  and  simply 
Avith  the  divinities  that  they  represent  (a  frequent 
theme  from  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  ouAvards ;  see  II.  5). 
This  line  of  argument  presupposes  that  it  is  an 
accepted  JeAvish  belief  that  JaliAveh  has  not,  and 
cannot  have,  any  material  representation. 

3.  Judaism. — These  divine  images  still  retained 
their  prestige  among  the  common  people  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  (2  ^lac  12-"' ;  cf.  perhaps  Ps  16^  31'',  Zee 
10^  [?],  Is  30^-,  if  these  passages  are  post-Exilic  and 
refer  to  Jcavs).  In  the  ruins  of  JcAvish  houses  at 
Elephantine  some  bas-reliefs  and  statues  have  been 
found,  Avhich  Avere  probably  Avorshipped  by  the 
members  of  the  JeAvish  colony  of  that  toAvn  (O. 
Rubensohn,  ZA  xlvi.  [1909]  30;  E.  Meyer,  Der 
Papyrusfiind  von  Elep/utntine,  Leipzig,  1912,  p. 
65  f.).  But  probably  idol-Avorship  Avas  noAv  only  a 
popular  superstition ;  and,  Avhen  the  author  of 
Enoch  (99"  104^)  accuses  his  JeAvish  adversaries  of 
'  folloAving  idols,'  it  is  apparently  to  be  understood 
as  a  polemic  exaggeration  respecting  their  tolerance 
of  the  pagans  and  Greek  art. 

Among  the  Jcavs  Avho  were  most  rigorous  in 
keeping  the  laAV,  the  Second  Commandment  was 
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BO  scrupiiJously  followed  that  all  manufacture  of 
images  was  forbidden,  even  when  the  images  were 
not  intended  for  worship  at  all  (cf.  Wis  W^-^'^). 
Thus,  while  animal  representations  abounded  in 
the  decoration  of  the  pre-Exilic  Temple  (cf.  Sir 
38"),  a  perfect  storm  of  disapproval  arose  when 
Herod  set  a  golden  eagle  above  one  of  the  doors  of 
the  sanctuary  (Jos,  Ant.  xvil.  vi.  2-4,  BJ  I. 
xxxiii.  2-4).  Pilate  also  met  with  great  opposition 
when  he  attempted  to  allow  the  legions  to  enter 
Jerusalem  with  their  ensigns  (Ant.  XVIII.  iii.  1, 
BJ  II.  ix.  2f.).  In  A.D.  66  the  Jewish  insurgents 
destroyed  the  palace  of  Herod  Antipas  at  Tiberias 
because  it  was  decorated  with  sculptures  repre- 
senting animals  (Jos.  Life,  12).  It  was  out  of 
regard  for  this  scruple  that  neither  Herod  nor  the 
Romans  put  human  or  animal  effigies  on  the  as  or 
fractions  of  the  as  coined  for  Judaea. 

The  pious  Jew  avoided  even  pronouncing  words 
signifying  'images,'  'idols,'  etc.  (Zee  13-,  Ps  le**), 
substituting  for  them  opprobrious  terms,  which 
were  usually  those  used  to  replace  the  names  of 
pagan  gods  (Ex  23i3,_  Dt  12',  Hos  2^^ ;  Sj;?,  e.g.,  was 
read  nc's,  '  shame,'  in  proper  names),  so  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  tell  whether  idols  or  strange  gods 
are  meant:  'elilim,  'nothingness'  (according  to 
others,  ' small  gods ') ;  gillultni,  'dung'  (RV  'abo- 
minations'; according  to  others,  'shapeless  masses,' 
'grotesque  figures');  iiqqils,  td'ebhd  (Is  44^^  Jer 
16'^  Dt  27'^),  'abominable  thing';  viiiMeseth, 
'object  of  horror';  p'CfhdHni  (Lv  26^*),  W^bheld 
(Jer  16'^),  '  carcass' ;  m^ihtm  (Ps  106^),  '  the  dead ' ; 
'dioen,  '  trouble,' '  wickedness ' ;  hehhel,  '  vanity ' ;  lo 
'eldhim  (Hos  8^),  'not  God.'  Some  of  these  terms 
of  abuse  go  back  to  the  Prophets  [e.g.,  Am  5*,  Jer 
2^,  Is  442**)  ;  but  in  many  cases  they  were  intro- 
duced into  Scripture  at  a  very  late  date  by  Jewish 
scribes  as  a  substitute  for  neuter  terms.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  process  continued  even  after  the 
time  of  the  Septuagint  version  (2  S  5^1,  1  K  IP-  ''■  ^3, 
2  K  23'3,  Is  19*).  Cf.  G.  F.  Moore,  EBi  ii.  2148- 
2150. 

Literature. — W.  W.  Baudissin,  Stud,  zur  sem.  Religona- 
gesch.,  Leipzig,  1876-78,  i.  49-177  ;  P.  Scholz,  Gotzendienst  und 
Zauberwesen  bei  den  alten  Hebraern  und  den  benachbarten 
Volkem,  Resfensburg,  1877;  B.  Stade,  Bibl.  Theol.  des  AT, 
Tiibingen,  1905,  pp.  119-121;  W.  Nowack,  Heb.  ArchaoL. 
Freiburg,  1894,  ii.  21-25  ;  I.  Benzinger,  Ueb.  Archaol.'^,  Tiib- 
ingen, 1907,  pp.  219  f.,  327-329 ;  E.  Kautzsch,  Bibl.  Theol.  des 
AT,  do.  1911,  pp.  94-99,  215-217,  220 f.,  etc. 

Adolphe  Lods. 
IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Indian).— i.  Intro- 
ductory.— In  no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  can 
the  characteristics  of  idolatry  be  investigated  with 
more  success  than  in  India,  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  the  material,  and  the  attention  given  to  it  since 
Hinduism  and  its  allied  faiths,  Buddliism  and 
Jainism,  came  under  the  observation  of  the 
foreigner.  A  visitor  to  one  of  its  sacred  cities  is 
at  once  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  image- worship. 
The  streets,  like  those  of  Athens  in  the  time  of 
St.  Paul,  appear  to  be  '  wholly  given  to  idolatry ' 
(Ac  17^^  AV).  Writing  forty-five  years  ago,  M.  A. 
Sherring  estimated  that  the  city  of  Benares  con- 
tained 1454  temples,  and  that 

'  the  number  of  idols  actually  worshipped  by  the  people  certainly 
exceeds  the  number  of  the  people  themselves,  though  multiplied 
twice  over ;  it  cannot  be  less  than  half  a  million,  and  may  be 
many  more."  'Idolatry,'  he  adds,  '  is  a  charm,  a  fascination  to 
the  Hindu.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  air  he  breathes.  It  is  the 
food  of  his  soul.  It  is  the  foundation  of  his  hopes,  both  for  this 
world  and  for  another '  {The  Sacred  City  of  the  Uindus,  London 
1868,  p.  41  ff.). 

Since  his  time,  for  reasons  elsewhere  explained 
(§  8),  the  number  of  temples  and  images  in  this 
and  other  sacred  cities  has  largely  increased.  There 
are  in  all  about  sixty  temples  in  Nasik,  a  number 
which  has  eai'ned  for  it  the  name  of  the  Benares  of 
W.  India  [BG  xvi.  [1883]  503).  Within  the  sacred 
enclosure  at  Puri  rise  about  120  temples  '  dedicated 
to  the  various  forms  in  which  the  Hindu  mind  has 


imagined  its  god '  (W.  W.  Hunter,  Orissa,  London, 
1872,  i.  128).  At  all  the  Hindu  sacred  places  the 
minor  idols  enshrined  in  little  niches  along  the 
streets  and  the  entrances  to  the  bathing-places  are 
innumerable. 

Among  the  more  primitive  tribes  only  a  few,  like 
the  Mundas  or  Kandhs,  are  said  to  practise  no 
image-worship  ;  but  this  does  not  exclude  the  cult 
of  rude  stocks  and  stones  (E.  T.  Dal  ton,  Deseript. 
Eihnol.  Bengal,  Calcutta,  1872,  p.  256 ;  S.  C.  Roy, 
The  Mundas  and  their  Country,  do.  1912,  p.  122 ; 
S.  C.  Macpherson,  Memorials  of  Service  in  India, 
London,  1865,  p.  102).  According  to  J.  G.  Scott, 
in  Burma  '  none  of  the  races  have,  or  at  any  rate 
admit  that  they  have,  idols.  There  is  no  bowing 
down  to  stocks  and  stones'  (Upper  Burma  Gaz., 
1900,  pt.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  83).  There  are,  of  course, 
numerous  images  of  the  Buddha,  but  to  the  Burman 
'  the  accusation  of  bowing  down  to  stocks  and  stones 
is  intolerable,  and  the  implication  is  combated  with 
feverish  energy.  Where  there  are  no  prayers,  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  there  can  be  no 
idolatry.'  The  words  uttered  before  his  impassive 
features  '  are  not  a  supplication  for  mercy  or  aid, 
but  the  praises  of  the  Lord  himself,  through  the 
contemplation  of  whose  triumphant  victory  over 
passions  and  ignorance  the  most  sinful  may  be  led 
to  a  better  state '  (Shway  Yoe  [J.  G.  Scott],  The 
Burman,  London,  1882,  i.  220). 

Many  writers,  missionaries  in  particular,  fiercely 
denounce  the  grossness  of  Hindu  idolatry  (J.  A. 
Dubois,  Hindu  Manners  and  Customs'^,  Oxford, 
1906,  pp.  548,  581,  590  f.  ;  W.  Ward,  The  Hindoos^ 
Serampore,  1818,  Introd.  ii,  x  f.).  Some  later 
writers,  however,  recognize  that  the  prevalence  of 
image-worship  is  not  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity.  The  growth  of  agnosti- 
cism, the  revival  of  Vedantism,  and  the  rise  of 
modern  sects,  like  Sikhism,  or  the  Arya  and  the 
Brahma  Samaj  (qq.v.),  which  reject  the  idolatrous 
Puranic  cults,  and  seek  to  revive  an  earlier  and 
simpler  form  of  worship,  are  a  more  serious  hin- 
drance to  Christian  propaganda. 

2.  The  historical  development  of  idolatry. — The 
universality  of  image-worship  in  its  more  elaborate 
form  is  comparatively  modern  among  the  Hindus. 
In  the  Vedas  we  observe  the  deification  of  terres- 
trial objects — rivers,  mountains,  plants,  trees,  im- 
plements, and  weapons  ;  and  '  material  objects  are 
occasionally  mentioned  in  the  later  Vedic  literature 
as  symbols  representing  deities'  (A.  A.  Macdonell, 
Vedic  Myth.,  Strassburg,  1897,  p.  154  f.).  The 
existence  of  idols  in  Vedic  times  has  been  asserted 
in  the  cases  of  a  painted  image  of  Rudra,  of  Varuna 
with  a  golden  coat  of  mail,  in  the  distinction  drawn 
between  the  Maruts  and  their  images  (Rigveda, 
II.  xxxiii.  9,  I.  XXV.  13,  V.  Iii.  15,  in  J.  Muir,  Orig. 
Skr.  Texts,  v.  [1872]  453  f.).  The  comparative 
scarcity  of  these  references,  however,  does  not  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  idolatry,  in  its  general 
sense,  as  contrasted  with  the  lavish  idol-worship  of 
a  later  age,  is  modern,  because,  though  the  higher 
Vedic  religion  may  not  have  admitted  images  or 
sacred  places,  there  must  have  been  a  lower  stratum 
of  Animists,  who  did  not  confine  their  worship  to 
the  deities  of  Nature  (cf.  A.  Barth,  Rel.  of  India, 
London,  1882,  p.  60  f. ).  Fergusson  (Hist.  Ind.  Arch. , 
do.  1899,  p.  183)  pressed  the  case  too  strongly  when 
he  suggested  that  '  it  may  become  an  interesting 
investigation  to  inquire  whether  the  Greeks  were 
not  the  first  who  taught  the  Indians  idolatrj'.' 
The  influence  of  the  Hellenistic  school  of  Gandhara 
on  Hindu  sculpture  is  undoubted  (V.  A.  Smitii, 
Hist,  of  Fine  Art  in  India  and  Ceylon,  Oxford, 
1911,  p.  97  ft".).  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  use  of  idols  can  be  solely  attributed 
to  this  influence.  Manu  (c.  A.D.  200  in  the  present 
recension,    but    embodying    much    more    ancient 
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material)  gives  rules  about  circuinambulating  an 
image,  furbids  stepping  on  its  shadow,  and  refers 
to  the  taking  of  oaths  in  its  presence  (Laios  of 
Manu,  iv,  39,  130,  vlii.  87).  In  the  Mahdbharata, 
with  which  the  Laws  are  closely  connected,  idol- 
worship  is  found  fully  establishea  (E.  W.  Hoj)kins, 
Bel.  of  India,  London,  1902,  p.  370  11'.).  Early 
Buddhism  knew  riotliing  of  image-worship,  whicn 
arose  with  the  si)read  of  the  Mahilj'ana  school  (A. 
Cunningham,  MaJuibodhi,  London,  1802,  p.  53  f.). 
In  fact,  the  worship  of  the  image  of  Buddiia,  if  the 
attitude  of  the  Euddhi.st  to  ima'^es  of  the  M.aster 
can  be  considered  a  form  of  idolatry,  dates  from 
the  1st  cent.  A.D. ,  about  four  or  five  centuries  after 
his  death  (L.  A.  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet, 
London,  1895,  p.  13  ;  II.  Kern,  Manual  of  Indian 
Buddhism,  Strassburg,  1896,  p.  95  ;  A.  Griinwedel, 
Buddhist  Art  in  India,  London,  1901,  p.  67;  Smith, 
Hist.  79,  106).  The  early  artists  did  not  dare  to 
portray  his  bodily  fo^m,  which  had  for  ever 
vanished,  being  content  to  attest  his  spiritual 
presence  by  silent  symbols — the  footprints,  the 
empty  chair,  and  so  forth.  Further,  the  absence 
of  images  of  Buddha  from  early  Indian  art  does 
not  imply  that  images  of  the  Hindu  gods  were 
then  unknown  ;  they  were  certainly  in  use  as  early 
as  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  (Smith,  79  n,  ;  I  A  xxxiii. 
[1901]  145  ff.).  The  modern  idolatrous  system 
dates  from  the  establishment  of  neo-Bralimanism 
on  the  downfall  of  Buddhism.  Thougli  image- 
worship  prevails  widely  in  S.  India,  it  must  be 
comparatively  late  in  its  present  form,  because  all 
the  Malayalim  terms  for  images  are  of  Sanskrit 
origin  (W.  Logan,  Malabar,  Madras,  1887,  i.  184). 
3.  The  aniconic  stage. — It  is  needless  to  discuss 
whether  the  stage  of  aniconism  historically  pre- 
cedes or  leads  up  to  that  of  pictures  and  images — 
an  evolution  denied  by  some  modern  anthropo- 
logists (EBr^^  xiv.  329).  In  India  the  two  stages 
exist  side  by  side,  and  it  is  possible  in  many  cases 
to  watch  the  rude  stock  or  stone  developing  into 
the  anthropomorpliic  image.  The  so-called  'fetish' 
— to  use  a  term  which  has  lost  most  of  its  signifi- 
cance to  students  of  the  present  day — appears  in 
many  forms,  included  in  the  two  general  tj'pes  of 
poles  or  stocks  and  stones.  We  observe,  first,  the 
pre-animistic  type,  in  which  a  rude  stock  or  stone, 
from  its  quaint  or  unusual  appearance,  is  looked 
on  as  the  manifestation  of  some  unknown,  vague 
power,  which  ijupresses  the  imagination  of  the 
observer.  In  the  case  of  stones,  this  form  of  belief 
is  more  apparent  in  the  great  alluvial  plains,  where 
stone  is  a  rare  substance,  and  is  naturally  regarded 
with  a  feeling  of  awe.  Thence  we  pass  to  the 
animistic  stage,  where  the  stone,  stock,  or  pole 
suggests  a  well-defined  form,  animal  or  human, 
Avhich  fits  it  to  be  the  abode  of  a  spirit.  In  one 
type  of  such  beliefs  the  stone  is  supposed  to  be  a 
petrified  man  or  animal,  the  conversion  into  stone 
being  due  to  the  wrath  of  some  otlended  god  or 
saint,  or  it  is  a  punishment  for  the  breach  of  some 
stringent  tabu.  Many  such  peculiarly  shaped 
stones  are  connected  by  some  a?tiological  legend 
with  the  cults  of  one  or  other  of  the  orthodox 
deities.  Some  stones,  stocks,  or  poles,  again, 
acquire  special  sanctity,  like  the  boundary-stone, 
the  guardian  stone  of  the  village,  death  and 
memorial  stones,  the  stone  on  which  the  bride  is 
made  to  stand  so  that  she  may  acquire  strength 
and  stability,  the  grindstone  used  as  a  fertility 
charm  at  birth  or  marriage  rites.  Similarly, 
among  stocks,  posts,  and  poles,  we  have  the  sacri- 
ficial post,  the  wedding  post,  the  tank  post,  the 
village  guardian  post,  the  death  post,  the  house 
pillar  and  posts,  the  post  burned  at  the  vernal  fire 
festival,  the  HolT,  symbolizing  the  burning  of  the 
old  year  (see  artt.  Stones  [Indian];  Poles  AND 
Posts  [Indian]). 


4.  The  iconic  stage  of  idolatry ;  anthropo- 
morphism.— Tlic  Hindu  forms  his  gods  in  his  own 
image,  and  we  can  trace  the  develoi)nient,  by 
various  means,  of  the  rude  stone  or  stock  into  the 
idol. 

In  parts  of  the  Central  Provinces,  squared  pieces  of  wood, 
each  with  a  rude  figure  carved  in  front,  representing  the  village 
goddesjs  with  her  Ave  brothers,  who  are  credited  witli  the  power 
of  .sending  disease  and  death,  are  set  up  close  to  each  other 
IjCbide  the  highways  (S.  llielop,  Papers  relating  to  the  Abori- 
iiinal  Tribes  of  the  Central  Provinces,  Nagjnir,  IJ^OO,  p.  15).  In 
iMirz.i])ur,  similar  figures,  with  rude  heads  and  faces,  represent 
Birnath,  the  cattle  godling  of  the  Ahirs  (W.  Crooke,  TC,  1896, 
i.  63  f.).  In  honour  of  spirits,  the  Naikdas  of  Gujarat  fix  teak 
posts  in  the  ground,  roughly  hacking  them  at  the  top  into  some- 
thing like  a  human  face  ;  these  posts  are  smeared  with  red  dye, 
and  rows  of  small  clay  horses,  the  'equipage'  of  the  spirits,  are 
placed  round  them  (/<G'  ix.  pt.  i.  [1901]  p.  y27).  In  the  Telugu 
country,  the  stake  representing  I'oturazu,  brother  or  husband 
of  the  villajie  goddess,  develops  into  a  paintod  image,  on  which 
the  deity  sits  as  a  warrior,  sword  in  hand,  and  carries  a  lime 
and  nine  glass  bangles  belonging  to  his  sister  Ellan]a(H.  White- 
head, Bull.  Madras  Museum,  v.  124).  In  the  same  districts, 
four  village  goddesses  are  represented  by  stone  pillars  with  the 
figures  of  women  carved  upon  them  {ib.  143).  On  the  same 
principle,  one  of  the  chief  Unrjas,  or  representations  of  Si\  a,  is 
shaped  in  front  into  an  image  of  Brahma  holding  a  small  figure 
of  Msuu  on  his  head,  thus  forming  the  sacred  Triad  (i'G  vii. 
[18S3]  551).  The  develo])nient  of  the  'fetish'  into  an  anthropo- 
morphic image  is  also  shown  by  the  use  of  masks  which  are 
permanently  attached  to  the  stone  or  stock,  or  used  only  at 
special  feasts  or  ceremonies.  At  Nasik  in  the  Deccan,  a  lihga 
has  a  silver  mask  with  five  heads,  which  it  wears  on  special 
days,  particularly  the  full  moon  of  the  month  Karttik  (Nov.); 
and  lialaji,  a  form  of  Krsr.ia,  always  wears  a  golden  mask  {ib. 
xvi.  [1883]  505,  507).  A  iitiga  at  Pur  wears  a  rude  copper  mask 
of  a  man's  face,  with  staring  eyes  and  a  curled  moustache  (ib. 
xviii.  pt.  iii.  [1886]  p.  427).  At  Benares,  Bhaironnath,  warden 
of  the  city,  occasionally  wears  a  silver  mask  fixed  on  the  stone 
which  represents  hiia,  and  the  image  of  Durga  is  covered  with 
tinselled  cloth  and  has  a  face  of  brass,  silver,  or  other  metal, 
according  to  the  whim  of  her  priests,  who  keep  on  hand  a  stock 
of  masks  which  fit  the  head  of  the  image  (Sherring,  02,  1C6). 

The  result  of  this  process  of  anthropomoriihiza- 
tion  is  that  the  idol  is  supposed  to  jjossess  powers 
of  volition  and  movement. 

There  are  numerous  instances  in  which  the  image  refuses  to 
be  moved  by  human  agency,  or  moves  only  by  order  of  certain 
persons.  VVhen,  in  anticipation  of  a  raid  by  Aurangzib,  the 
ancient  image  of  Ke^ava  Deva  was  removed  from  Mathura  to 
Mewar,  as  they  journeyed  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  refused  to 
move,  and  the  image,  one  of  the  most  venerated  statues  of 
Krsna,  insisted  on  remaining  at  the  village  now  known  as  Nath- 
dwaril,  'door  of  the  Lord,' where  it  stands  to  the  present  day 
(F.  S.  Growse,  Mathura^,  Allahabad,  1883,  p.  130;  J.  Tod, 
Annals  of  Raja^than,  Calcutta,  1S84,  i.  553).  The  image  of 
Siva  was  being  taken  to  his  capital,  Lanka,  by  the  demon 
Ravapa,  and  preferred  to  remain  at  Gokarn  (q.v.),  where  it  is 
at  present  (F.  Buchanan,  Journey  from  Mysore,  London,  1807, 
iii.  1C6).  A  Raja  in  Berar  found  an  image  on  the  river  bank, 
and  prayed  that  the  god  would  accompany  him  to  his  capital ; 
the  reply  was  that  it  woiUd  follow  him  so  long  as  he  did  not 
look  back  ;  at  Sirpur  he  violated  the  tabu,  and  the  image  refused 
to  move  farther  (A.  Lyall,  Berar  Gaz.,  Bombay,  1870,  p.  178). 
The  image  Biilniukand,  found  lying  in  the  river  Jumna,  attached 
itself  to  the  Brahuianical  cord  of  the  saint  Vallabhacharj-a,  as 
he  was  bathing  in  the  river  (Bholanauth  Chunder,  Travels  of  a 
Hindoo,  London,  1869,  ii.  49).  The  image  of  Jagann.ith  followed 
a  gardener's  daughter  as  she  sang  a  verse  from  the  Gita-govinda 
(M.  A.  Macauliffe,  The  Sikh  Bel.,  Oxford,  1909,  vi.  9).  'There  is 
a  story  current  in  S.  India  that  an  image  of  Ers^a,  plundered 
from  a  Hindu  temple,  shared  the  bed  of  one  of  the  Delhi  prin- 
cesses, and  that  she  finally  became  absorbed  within  it  (F. 
Buchanan,  ii.  70  f.).  The  Itfaja  at  Nagardhan  opened  to  receive 
a  pious  woman  who  was  unjustly  suspected  by  her  husband  of 
infidelity  (R.  V.  Russell,  Hagpur  Gaz.,  1908,  i.  307 f.).  Some 
images  are  known  to  grow  in  size,  like  the  stone  called  the  '  cat 
mother'  (Bilai  Mata),  which  has  grown  from  infancy  to  youth  ; 
Tilabhande^vara,  '  Lord  of  the  sesamum  storehouse,'  increases 
daily  in  size  to  tlie  amount  of  a  grain  of  the  seed  (A.  E.  Nelson, 
Baipur  Gaz.,  1909,  i.  287  ;  Sherring,  151).  An  image  of  Buddha 
in  Burma  recently  began  to  develop  a  moustache  (Shwav  Yoe, 
The  Bunnan,  London,  1882,  i.  235).  An  old  legend  tells  that 
an  imago  sweated  so  copiously  that  the  Brahmans  were  obliged 
to  cool  it  with  their  fans,  and  a  similar  story  is  current  in  Burma 
(Stobseus,  Physica,  i.  66,  in  J.  W.  McCrindle,  Ancient  India  as 
described  in  Classical  Lit.,  Westminster,  1901,  p.  173;  Shway 
Yoe,  i.  234  f.).  In  Baroda,  an  ancient  image  is  called  'Mother 
of  the  Scorpions,'  because  a  gummy  substance,  like  a  small  red 
scorpion,  oozes  from  its  belly  (BG  vii.  [1883]  601). 

5.  The  manufacture  and  consecration  of  images. 

— (a)  The  substa7ices  from  which  images  are  imtde. 
— These  are  numerous,  and  in  the  case  of  the  so- 
called  '  fetishes'  the  variety  is  specially  great. 

In  Bombay,  Humai,  the  goddesfl  of  the  Varlis,  a  forest  tribe, 
is  represented  by  a  ball  made  from  the  brains  of  a  cow,  or  by  a 
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email  fit;ure  of  the  animal ;  their  household  deity,  Hirva,  ia  a 
bunch  of  peacoclis'  feathers,  or  the  fiyuie  of  a  hunter  with  his 
gun,  a  warrior  on  horsebaoli,  or  a  five-headed  monster  riding;  on 
a  tiger  (JJG  xviii.  pt.  i.  [1S85]  p.  18S).  An  image  of  one  of  the 
village  goddesses  in  S.  India  is  made  of  turmeric  lineaded  into  a 
paste  (H.  Whitehead,  113).  The  Mala  goddess,  Sunkalamma,  in 
S.  India,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone  made  of  boiled  rice  and  green 
gram  ;  a  little  hollow  is  made  in  the  top,  and  this  is  filled  with 
butter,  onions,  and  pulse;  four  lampwicks  are  put  into  it,  a 
nose-jewel  is  stuck  on  the  outside  of  the  lump,  two  garlands  are 
tied  round  it,  and  the  whole  structure  is  decorated  with  re- 
ligious symbols  (Thurston,  TC  iv.  357).  Ashes,  either  from  the 
sacred  fire  or  from  the  funeral  pyre,  are  often  made  into  images  ; 
among  the  Gaudos  of  Madras,  an  image  of  the  deceased  is  made 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  cremated,  and  to  this  food  is  offered 
(ib.  ii.  275  ;  cf.  vi.  357).  Balls  or  cones  of  clay  often  represent 
the  deity  or  a  sainted  ancestor,  as  among  the  Aruvas,  whose 
gods  are  a  mass  of  mud  in  conical  shape,  with  an  areca-nut 
stuck  on  the  top  (ib.  i.  60  ;  cf.  iii.  461  f.).  Eight  little  heaps  of 
brick  plastered  over  with  clav  represent  the  village  gods  in  the 
Shahabad  district  of  Bengal  (yiNQ  i.  [1891]  123).  The  house- 
hold deity  of  the  Koravas  of  Madras  is  a  brick  picked  up  at 
random  (Thurston,  iii.  469).  The  Kanphata  Jogis  represent 
their  ancestors  by  unhusked  coco-nuts,  changed  yearly  on  New 
Year's  D.ay,  the  old  coco-nut  being  made  into  oil  to  feed  the 
lamps  of  their  shrine  ;  the  family  god  of  the  iXukris  is  an  un- 
husked coco-nut ;  the  house  nat  is  represented  in  every  Burmese 
house  by  a  coco-nut  hung  in  a  frame  of  cane  {BG  xv.  [1883]  pt.  i. 
pp.  354,  376 ;  Census  Rep.  Burma,  1911,  i.  15G).  Amba  Bha\ani, 
a  caste  goddess  in  Sholapur,  is  a  lamp  (BG  xx.  [1884]  lOS).  Clay 
pots  are  commonly  used  to  contain  the  deitj',  as  among  the 
Malas  of  Madras,  who  represent  Laksmi,  goddess  of  prosperity, 
by  a  pile  of  six  pots ;  in  W.  India  pots  are  commonly  used  as 
homes  for  spirits  (Thurston,  iv.  359 :  BG  xv.  pt.  i.  [1881]  p. 
248  n.). 

For  anthropomorphic  images  the  material  most 
used  in  ancient  times,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek 
^6ava,  was  probably  wood  (J.  G.  Frazer,  Pausanias, 
1S9S,  iv.  245  f.  ;  Farnell,  CGS  i.  [1896]  14  f.). 

Jagannath,  originally  a  rude  block,  has,  under  Buddhist 
influence,  been  adapted  to  represent  the  Triad  —  Buddha, 
Dharma,  Sangha  (A.  Cunningham,  Bhilsa  Topes,  London,  1854, 
p.  358  ft.;  W.  W.  Hunter,  Orissa,  i.  92  ff.,  129).  The  wood 
of  the  nim,  or  margosa  tree  (Melia  azadlrachia),  is  used  for 
the  most  sacred  images  (JASDo  ii.  275).  Ancient  woodon 
images  have  naturally,  for  the  most  part,  disappeared.  But 
there  are  records  of  their  existence  in  Kashmir.  '  In  Inner 
Kashmir,  about  two  or  three  days'  journey  from  the  capital,  in 
the  direction  towards  the  mountains  of  Bolor,  there  is  a  wooden 
idol  called  Sarada,  which  is  much  venerated  by  pilgrims'  (al- 
BJrunl,  India,  tr.  E.  C.  Sachau,  London,  1910,  i.  117).  Com- 
menting on  this  passage,  Stein  (Ka.Vna,na,,r\.djatarafigiiii,  London, 
1900,  ii.  285)  remarks  that  al-Biriini  associates  this  image  with 
other  famous  idols,  like  that  of  the  sun-god  at  Multan,  Chakra^- 
vamin  of  Thanei^var,  and  the  lifiga  of  Somnath  ;  '  I  am  unable  to 
trace  elsewhere  any  reference  to  the  image  of  Sarada  being  a 
wooden  one.  There  was  a  famous  wooden  statue  of  Maitreya, 
much  venerated  by  Buddiiists,  in  Daril,  not  far  from  Cilas.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Fa-hien  and  Hiuen  Tsiang  (see  Si-yu-ki,  tr. 
Beal,  i.  pp.  xxix,  134).  This  image  was  SO  feet  long,  and  its 
upturned  feet  8  feet,  much  worshipped  by  neighbouring  kings. 
Hiuen  Tsiang  says  it  was  about  100  feet  high.'  Similar  images 
have  recently  been  found  in  Orissa  (Nagendranath  Vasu,  Arch. 
Surv.  Mayurbhanja,  Calcutta,  1911,  i.  c).  For  other  religious 
carvings  in  wood,  see  V.  A.  Smith,  Hist,  of  Fine  Art  in  India 
and  Ceylon,  p.  364  ff. 

Many  of  the  images  now  in  use  are  made  of 
metal  of  various  kinds.  Among  the  more  primi- 
tive tribes  iron  in  various  shapes  is  used. 

If  a  Savara  dies  of  wounds  caused  by  a  knife  or  other  iron 
weapon,  a  piece  of  iron  or  an  arrow  is  thrust  into  a  rice-pot  to 
represent  the  deceased  (Thurston,  vi.  331).  Among  the  gods  of 
the  Gonds  are  found  a  spear,  sword,  or  iron  bar  (U.  V.  Kussell, 
Census  Rep.  Cent.  Prov.,  1001,  i.  94).  Spears  often  represent 
the  S.  Indian  village  goddesses,  and  among  the  Lamanis  of 
Bombay  needles  are  worshipped  in  the  name  of  dead  ancestors 
(H.  Whitehead,  124  ;  Kth.  Siiro.  Bombay,  no.  140  [1909]  10). 
For  house  images  and  for  those  carried  in  procession,  brass  is 
usually  employed,  and,  cast  liy  the  cire  perdue  process,  is  found 
even  among  primitive  tribes  like  the  Kandhs  (Thurston,  iii.  391). 
A  combination  of  eight  metals— gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
brass,  iron,  and  steel— (a.^(adhdtu)  is  specially  sacred;  of  this 
substance  the  fane  of  the  image  of  Baghe^vari  at  Benares  is 
made  (Sherring,  90). 

Metal  images  are  made  at  Benares,  ilathura,  Ujjain,  Ahmad- 
abad,  and  other  pla'^es ;  Gaya,  Bardwan,  and,  in  particular, 
Jaipur,  supply  stone  images  (T.  N.  ilukliarji.  Art  Manufartvres 
of  India,  Calcutta,  1888,  Index,  s.e.  '  Idols').  Tavornier  states 
that  in  his  time  Armenians  used  to  export  idols  to  India,  and 
his  editor  asserts  that  at  the  present  day  Bohemia  sends  idols 
made  of  cast  glass  to  India,  which  undersell  the  marble  images 
of  Agra  (Travels,  ed.  V.  Ball,  London,  1889,  ii.  261).  J.  G. 
Scott  says  that  images  of  Gautama  are  imported  from  Bir- 
mingham to  Burma;  but  this  has  been  denied  (fiMrma,  London, 
1906,  p.  330). 

(6)  Carvlntj  and  style  of  images. — The  style  of 
the  sculptor  is  always  dominated  by  ritual  pre- 


scription or  hieratic  formalism,  and  hence  the 
modern  idol  is  monotonous  in  execution,  and  pos- 
sesses little  artistic  beauty  ;  it  is  only  artists  of 
exceptional  ability  that  have  been  able  to  make 
their  powers  apparent,  and  elevate  compositions 
mainly  conventional  to  the  rank  of  works  of  art 
(V.  A.  Smith,  184  f.;  Shway  Yoe,  The,  Burman, 
London,  1882,  i.  237  f.).  The  proportionate  sizes 
of  the  various  parts  of  an  image  are  carefully  pre- 
scribed by  the  ancient  authority  known  as  the 
iSilpa  Sdstra  (Kajendralala  Miti'a,  i.  134 ff.).  In 
making  idols  the  Madras  stone-carver  distinguishes 
by  the  ring  of  the  stone,  when  struck,  whether  it 
is  male  or  female,  suitable  for  the  image  of  a  god 
or  a  goddess  (Thurston,  vi,  388).  The  extra- 
ordinary multiplication  of  images  and  the  intro- 
duction of  monstrous  and  impossible  forms,  such 
as  the  Chaturanana  or  Chaturmukha,  'four-faced' 
Brahma,  the  Chaturbhuja,  or  'four-armed'  Visnu, 
the  Dasabhuja  or  Astabhuja,  '  ten-armed'  or  'eight- 
armed  '  Devi — the  intention  being  to  enhance  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  deity — are,  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view,  indefensible  (V.  A.  Smith, 
6f.,  100,  182).  But  these  are  not  modern  inven- 
tions, as  the  type  of  four-handed  figures  appears 
in  the  later  Gandhara  period,  and  polycephalic 
images  in  the  Kusfm  age  (ih.  124,  143).  Even  in 
the  Budtlhist  period  multiplication  of  stupas  was 
common  {ib.  153).  In  modern  times  the  multiplica- 
tion of  images,  generally  of  the  lihga,  has  assumed 
a  monstrous  form  (R.  V.  Russell,  Bhandara  Gaz., 
1908,  i.  241  ;  BG  xiv.  [1882]  175;  Sherring,  42  f.). 
Colossal  images  are  more  common  among  the  Jains 
than  among  the  Hhidus. 

'  Undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Jain  statues  are 
the  celebrated  colossi  of  Southern  India,  the  largest  free- 
standing statues  in  Asia,  which  are  three  in  number,  situated 
respectively  at  i§ra\'ana  Belgola  in  Mysore,  and  at  Karkala, 
and  Yeniir  (or  Veniir)  in  South  Kanara.  All  three,  being  set 
on  the  top  of  eminences,  are  visible  for  miles  around,  and, 
in  spite  of  their  formalism,  command  respectful  attention  by 
their  enormous  mass,  and  expression  of  dignified  serenity. 
The  biggest,  that  at  Sravana  Belgola,  stands  about  56J  feet 
in  height,  with  a  width  of  13  feet  across  the  hips,  and  is  cut 
out  of  a  solid  block  of  gneiss,  apparently  wrought  in  situ.  That 
at  Karkala,  of  the  same  material,  but  soma  15  feet  less  in 
height,  is  estimated  to  weigh  80  tons.  The  smallest  of  the 
giants,  that  at  Yeniir,  is  35  feet  high.  The  three  images  are 
almost  identical,  but  the  one  at  YenCir  has  the  "special  peculi- 
arity of  the  cheeks  being  dimpled  with  a  deep,  grave  smile," 
which  is  considered  to  detract  from  the  impressive  effect'  (V.  A. 
Smith,  268). 

(c)  Consecration  of  images. — The  molten  or  carved 
image,  until  the  deity  can  be  induced  or  compelled 
to  enter  it,  is  useless  and  unfit  for  worship  among 
those  castes  and  tribes  which  have  risen  beyond  the 
level  of  mere  '  fetishism.' 

The  rite  of  consecration,  in  parts  of  S.  India,  provides  that 
the  image,  when  brought  from  the  workshop,  should  be  washed 
with  the  five  products  of  the  cow,  and  kept  in  a  copper  pot  for 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  then  taken  out,  and  the  sacred  fire  is 
lighted ;  while  this  is  burning  the  priest  recites  verses.  The 
image  is  kept  buried  under  a  heap  of  rice  for  about  half  an 
hour,  and  it  is  then  covered  with  a  sUk  cloth.  The  priest 
touches  the  image  in  all  its  limbs,  and  finally  breathes  into 
its  mouth.  The  sacred  fire  is  re-lighted,  and  the  image  is  then 
fit  for  worship  {BG  xv.  pt.  i.  [1883]  p.  147  n.).  In  Bengal,  at 
the  festival  of  Durga,  the  officiating  Brahman  consecrates  the 
image  of  the  goddess,  and,  placing  it  in  its  appointed  place  in 
the  temple,  recites  the  proper  formula).  After  this  comes  the 
giving  of  eyes  and  life  to  the  image.  With  the  two  forefingers 
of  his  right  hand  he  touches  the  breast,  cheek,  eyes,  and  fore- 
head of  the  image,  saying  :  '  Let  the  soul  of  Durga  long  con- 
tinue in  happiness  in  this  image  ! '  After  this  he  takes  a  leaf 
of  the  vilva  tree  (^E'jle  marmelos),  rubs  it  with  butter,  and 
holds  it  over  a  lamp  until  it  is  covered  with  soot,  of  which  he 
takes  a  little  on  the  stalk  of  another  vilva  leaf  and  fills  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes  with  the  soot  (Ward,  ii.  85).  In  other 
places,  when  an  image  is  not  prepared,  the  goddess  X)e\i  ia 
caused  to  enter  an  earthen  pot  by  a  priest,  who  is  obliged 
to  undergo  fasting  and  submit  to  other  tabus  of  food  during 
the  nine  days'  ceremony  (NINQ  iv.  [1894]  20f.).  Following  a 
still  cruder  form  of  ritual,  among  the  Tibetan  Buddhists, 
'internal  organs  of  dough  or  clay  are  sometimes  inserted  into 
the  bodies  of  the  larger  images,  but  the  head  is  usually  left 
eniptj- ;  and  into  the  more  valued  ones  are  put  precious  stones 
and  filings  of  the  noble  metals,  and  a  few  grains  of  consecrated 
rice,  a  scroll  bearing  "the  Buddhist  Creed,"  and  occasionally 
other  texts,  booklets,  and  relics.    These  objects  are  sometimes 
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mixed  with  the  plastic  material,  but  usually  are  placed  in  the 
central  cayity,  the  entrance  to  which,  called  "  the  charm- 
place,"  is  sealed  up  by  the  consecrating'  Lama'  (Waddell,  329). 
The  rite  of  making  the  eyes  of  the  image  Ls  often  supposed 
to  confer  life  upon  it,  and  until  this  is  done  it  is  not  wor- 
shipped (Thurston,  iii.  106 f.).  A  strange  slory  is  told  regard- 
ing Jagannath,  tliat  the  priests  periodically  make  a  new  image 
of  the  god,  and  place  something  inside — according  to  some,  a 
bone  of  Kf^na,  according  to  others,  '  the  spirit  of  the  god.' 
'When  two  new  moons  occur  in  Assur  [AsarhJ  (part  of  June 
and  July),  which  is  said  to  happen  once  in  seventeen  years, 
a  new  idol  is  always  n)ade.  A  Xiin  tree  is  sought  for  in  the 
forests  on  which  no  orow  or  carrion  bird  was  ever  perched. 
It  is  known  to  the  initiated  by  certain  signs.  This  is  prepared 
into  a  proper  form  by  common  carpenters,  and  is  then  en- 
trusted to  certain  priests  who  are  protected  from  all  intrusion  ; 
the  process  is  a  great  mystery.  One  man  is  selected  to  take 
out  of  the  idol  a  small  box  containing  the  sjjirit,  which  is 
conveyed  inside  the  new  ;  the  man  who  docs  this  is  always 
removed  from  this  world  before  the  end  of  the  year'  (Col. 
Phipps,  ifission  Jlegister,  Dec.  1824,  quoted  by  A.  Sterling, 
Orissa,  London,  184G,  p.  122  ;  Ward,  ii.  163;  Calcutta  Review, 
X.  223,  quoting  Brij  Kishore  Ghnse,  Hist,  of  Puri,  IS).  The 
Rath-jatra,  or  car  festival,  of  1912  was  of  special  importance, 
because  the  image,  after  thirty-six  years,  was  to  be  changed 
{Times  of  India,  weekly  ed.,  20  July  1912).  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Vaisijava  cultus  of  Jagannath 
that  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  bone  should  be  enclosed  in 
the  image.  The  tradition  obviously  represents  a  survival  of 
Buddhist  relic-worship,  as  in  the  Tibetan  customs  quoted 
above. 

6.  The  ritual  of  image-worship.— (a)  Forms  of 
worship. — The  ritualistic  worship  of  iinagea  takes 
various  forms,  ranging  from  tliat  adopted  by  the 
more  primitive  tribes  in  the  cult  of  the  rude  stocks 
and  stones  in  which  tlieir  spirits,  usually  malevo- 
lent, are  embodied,  through  the  more  highly 
organized  cult  of  the  village  and  local  deities,  up 
to  the  worship  of  the  orthodox  gods  conducted  by 
lirahmans  or  by  members  of  the  ascetic  orders. 

Among  the  forest  and  menial  tribes  the  worshippers,  more 
particularly  when  disease  or  other  calamitj- menaces  the  hamlet, 
make  a  sacrifice  to  the  stone  or  collection  of  stones  which  repre- 
sents their  local  or  tribal  deity.  The  victim,  usually  a  chicken 
or  a  castrated  goat,  is  taken  to  the  shrine,  the  worshipper  or 
his  priest  decapitates  it  with  a  single  stroke  of  an  axe  or  knife, 
the  form  and  material  of  such  ritualistic  implements  being 
sometimes  specially  prescribed,  and  they  are  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Baiga  or  other  medicine-man,  who  hands  them  down  to 
his  successor,  at  the  same  time  explaining  to  him  the  form  of 
the  ritual  and  the  invocations  which  are  used  at  the  service. 
Some  of  the  victim's  blood  is  then  dropped  on  the  stone,  and 
sometimes  rude  offerings  consisting  of  milk  or  the  fruits  of  the 
soil  are  laid  on  an  earthen  platform  or  altar  in  the  hut  which 
the  deity  is  supposed  to  occupy.  After  this  the  victim  is  cooked 
and  eaten  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  deity  by  the  wor- 
shipper and  his  friends,  the  head  being  usually  reserved  as  the 
perquisite  of  the  priest. 

Among  the  more  settled  tribes,  particularly  in  S.  India,  the 
ritual  assumes  a  coarser  form.  Thus,  at  the  worship  of  Jlari- 
j-amma  in  the  Bellary  district,  men  and  women  substitute 
garments  of  the  margosa  tree  {Melia  azadirachta)  for  their 
ordinary  clothing,  and  offer  to  the  image  milk  and  curds,  whicli 
are  drunk  by  the  priest.  The  change  of  dress  possibly  points 
to  a  survival  of  the  leaf  clothing  whiclj  up  to  quite  recent  times 
was  worn  by  the  Juangs  and  other  prin:ilive  tribes,  or  it  may 
merely  indicate  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  tabu  and  remove 
their  usual  clothing  lest  it  maj'  become  infected  (cf.  the  special 
dress  {ihrdm)  worn  bv  the  Muhammadan  pilgrim  at  Mecca 
[W.  R.  Smith,  Rcl.  Semites,  1894,  pp.  33:5,  484  ;  T.  P.  Hughes, 
Diet.  Islam,  1S85,  p.  196]).  A  buffalo  bull  is  bound  with  ropes 
and  dragged  with  shouts  to  the  shrine ;  it  is  beheaded  and  its 
head  is  placed  on  the  ground  beside  the  goddess,  with  the  right 
foot,  which  is  also  cut  off,  in  its  mouth.  On  the  fourth  day  of 
the  festival  a  booth  is  erected  in  which  the  goddess  is  repre- 
sented by  a  brass  plate  containing  ashes,  red  powder  used  ijy 
women  for  their  adornment,  eartlienware  bangles,  and  a  gold 
necklace.  'The  people  congregate  there,  and  a  man  whose 
patronymic  is  Poturaz  ["ox-king"]  brings  a  small  black  ram 
to  the  goddess.  Standing  in  front  of  the  goddess  he  holds  the 
ram  in  his  arras,  and  seizing  its  throat  with  his  teeth  bites  the 
animal  until  he  kills  it.  He  tears  the  ram's  bleeding  flesh  with 
his  teeth  and  holds  it  in  his  mouth  to  the  goddess.  The  body 
of  the  ram  is  then  buried  beside  the  booth,  and  Poturaz  is 
bathed  b5'  the  headmen  of  the  village,  w-ho  put  a  new  turban 
on  his  head  and  give  him  a  new  cloth'  (JASBo  ii.  104  fT.  ; 
G.  Oppert,  Original  Inhabitants  of  Bharatavar^a,  Westminster, 
1893,  p.  475  f.).  Accounts  of  similar  rites  of  sacrifice  will  be 
found  in  H.  Whitehead,  'The  Village  Deities  of  Southern  India,' 
Dial.  Madras  Miiseum,  v.  [1907],  no.  3.  Similar  brutality  is 
shown  at  the  sacrifices  performed  by  the  Gorkhas  at  the 
Dasahra  or  Durga  Piija  festival  in  Nepal  (H.  A.  Oldfield, 
Sketches  from  Nipal,  London,  ISSO,  ii.  345  ff.).  A  survival  of 
these  rites  of  blood  sacrifice  appears  in  the  custom  of  smearing 
rude  stones  and  images  with  red  paint,  in  order  to  endow  Ihem 
with  a  warm  vitality,  or  as  a  substitute  for  an  older  practice  of 
feeding  a  god  by  smearing  the  face,  and  especially  the  hps,  of 
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an  idol  with  the  blood  of  a  sacrificial  victim  (COS  v.  [1909]  243  ; 
G/j-,  pt.  i.  '  The  Magic  Art,'  \oI.  ii.  [1911]  p.  175  i.). 

When  the  worship  falls  into  the  hands  of  Brilimans,  who  are 
influenced  by  the  humanistic  traditions  of  Buddhism,  particu- 
larly in  the  Vaispava  cultus,  the  grosser  types  of  worship  dis- 
appear. Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  cult  of  Devi  at  Bechraji  in 
Baroda,  though  the  local  legend  implies  the  former  prevalence  of 
animal  sacrifices,  the  chief  priest,  in  the  morning,  after  ablu- 
tion, enters  the  sanctuary,  and  pours  five  holy  liquids  (paflchd- 
mfta) — milk,  curds,  butter,  sugar,  honey — over  the  image, 
and  drops  cold  water  on  it  from  a  perforated  pot.  While  this 
rite  (aOhi^eka)  is  taking  place,  the  Brahman  chants  Vedic 
hymns.  The  goddess  is  then  dress^-d  and  ornamented  with 
coloured  powder  and  flowers,  and  incense  is  burnt.  The  first 
meal,  known  as  tha  'child's  meal'  (Ijnlhhng),  is  offered  in  the 
morning,  and  then  the  waving  rile  {'irli)  is  performe<I,  in  which 
lamps  are  waved,  camphor  is  burnt,  and  hymns  are  sung  to  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  beating  of  gon^s.  She  is  again  fed  at 
10  p.m.,  a  little  food  being  sprinkled  over  the  image  and  the 
rest  consumed  by  the  priests.  In  the  evening,  passages  from  the 
sacred  books  describing  the  exploits  of  the  goddess  are  read, 
and  the  evening  meal,  known  as  the  'great  offering'  (mahd- 
naivedya),  with  gifta  from  pilgrims,  is  presented  (BG  vii.  [1S83) 
611  f.). 

The  widest  extension  of  the  rites  of  feeding  and  dressing  the 
image  is  found  in  the  Vallabhacharya  cult  of  Krsga,  which  in- 
cludes the  washing  of  the  idol  at  dawn,  dressing  it,  feeding  it 
at  noon— the  food  being  shared  between  the  temple  priests 
and  the  votaries — the  siesta  and  the  awaking,  the  afternoon 
repast,  the  evening  toilet,  and  the  repose  for  the  night  (BG  ix. 
pt.  i.  [1901]  p.  535  f.  ;  F.  S.  Growse,  Mathurd,  p.  '200). 

In  contrast  to  this  elaborate  ritual,  that  of  Siva  is  much 
simpler.  To  the  liYuja  are  offered  sandal-wood  paste,  water, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  vilva  or  bel  tree  {.Egle  marmelos).  It  is 
only  on  his  special  'nights*  that  the  stone  is  covered  with  a 
mask  (§  4),  or  decked  with  pieces  of  refrigerated  butter,  or 
carried  in  procession  {BQ  ix.  pt.  i.  [1901]  p.  541).  Sometimes 
as  a  rain-cliarm,  a  form  of  sympathetic  or  imitative  magic,  the 
linga  is  covered  with  water  (PiJ^  i.  76  ;  BG  xiv.  [1882]  5,  xviii. 
pt.  iii.  [1885]  p.  339  ;  G£3,  pt.  1.  vol.  i.  pp.  304  ff.). 

[b)  Processions  of  hnages. — There  is  a  common 
custom  of  canying  images  in  procession,  often 
accompanied  with  a  'sacred  marriage,'  of  washing 
them  in  water  to  remove  pollution  and  strengthen 
them  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  or  of  flinging 
them  into  water  as  rain  or  fertility  charms.  The 
idol  procession,  which  is  intended,  partly  to  please 
the  deities,  partly  to  spread  their  beneficent  influ- 
ences through  the  streets  along  which  they  pass, 
usually  implies  Jain  or  Buddhist  tradition,  and  is 
more  common  in  S.  than  in  N.  India. 

A  typical  instance  of  such  processions  is  the  car  festival 
(rath-jdtrd)  of  Jagannath.  At  Madura,  during  the  spring 
festival,  ^iva  is  wedded  to  Minaksi,  the  local  goddess,  and  a 
leading  incident  of  the  rite  is  the  dragging  of  the  miages  through 
the  streets  (W.  Francis,  Madxira  Gaz.,  1906,  i.  270,  273).  ,lhe 
rite  of  bathing  their  patron  goddess,  Gauri,  consort  of  Siva, 
by  the  Rajputs  of  Udaipur  is  one  of  their  most  solemn  festivals 
(J.  Tod,  Annals  of  Rajasthan,  18S4,  i.  603 ff.).  At  the  Kundal- 
pur  temple  the  chief  rite  is  the  ceremonial  bathing  (jaljdtrd) 
of  the  god  Mahavira  or  Vardhamana ;  the  water  in  which  the 
god  has  been  bathed  is  sold  by  auction,  and  votaries  buy  a  little 
to  rub  on  their  hands  and  faces  (R.  V.  Russell,  Damoh  Gaz., 
1906,  i.  203).  Among  the  Prabhus  of  the  Deccan,  their  goddess, 
Gauri,  is  fed,  laid  on  a  winnowing-fan,  and  stripped  of  all  her 
ornaments,  except  her  nose-ring,  glass  bangles,  and  black  bead 
necklace.  Some  food  and  four  copper  coins  being  tied  to  her 
apron,  she  is  placed  in  the  arms  of  a  servant,  who,  without 
looking  back,  while  an  elderly  woman  sprinkles  water  on  his 
footpnnts,  walks  straight  to  a  river  or  lake,  and,  leaving  the 
goddess  in  the  water,  brings  back  her  silk  waist-cloth,  the 
winnowing-fan,  a  little  water,  and  five  pebbles  (BG  xviii.  pt.  i. 
[1885]  p.  248).  On  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  Darya  vSahib,  the 
river-god,  is  represented  by  an  image  made  of  reeds,  which  is 
ornamented  with  flowers,  worshipped,  and  finally  thrown  into 
the  river  (H.  A.  Rose,  Punjab  Census  Rep.,  1901,  i.  118). 

(o)  Images  used  in  divination. — The  use  of  images 
for  the  purpose  of  divination  is  common. 

At  the  Dharm.avaram  temple,  when  any  worshipper  craves  a 
boon  at  the  shrine  of  a  famous  Sannyasi,  the  priest  puts  a  leaf 
of  the  vilva  tree  on  the  head  of  the  image,  and,  if  soon  after 
it  falls  off,  it  is  believed  that  the  request  will  be  granted  (W. 
Francis,  Vizagapatam  Gaz.,  1907,  i.  316).  At  the  shrine  of 
Pisharnath,  on  Matheran  Hill,  near  Bombay,  the  priest  explains 
to  the  god  what  is  desired,  and  lays  two  stones  in  a  hollow 
formed  m  the  breast  of  the  image  ;  if  the  right-hand  stone  is 
first  to  fall,  he  tells  the  worshipper  that  his  request  is  granted  ; 
if  the  left-hand  stone  falls,  an  additional  offering  is  needed 
{BG  xiv.  [1882]  263  n.).  When  the  Muhammadans  destroyed  the 
temple  at  Mandhata  on  the  Narbada  river,  the  leader  was  told 
that  the  liiina  had  the  power  of  showing  by  a  reflexion  within 
its  surface  the  creature  into  which  the  soul  of  the  inquirer 
would  pass  at  the  next  metempsychosis  ;  when  the  Musalman 
officer  looked  into  it  he  saw  a  pig,  and  in  his  rage  flung  the 
lifiqa  into  the  fire  ;  this  explains  how  it  gained  its  jet  blacl 
colour  (0.  Grant,  Cent.  Prov.  Gaz.,  1870,  p.  201). 
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(d)  Bindmg  the  god. — The  custom  of  binding  an 
image  so  as  to  keep  the  deity  under  control  is  found 
in  India  {FL  viii.  [1897]  325  fl'.). 

The  image  of  Hanunian,  the  monkey-god,  is  Bometimes  barred 
in  by  means  of  strips  of  wooi!  nailed  in  front  of  his  sluine,  to 
prevent  him  from  wandering-  in  the  jungle  (R.  V.  Russell, 
Betul  Gaz.,  1907,  i.  53).  In  Kumaun,  some  of  the  local  gods 
are  shut  up  in  a  copper  vessel  or  covered  with  a  cylinder,  lest 
they  may  do  mischief  {NINQ  iii.  [1893J  145).  Near  Madras  is 
a  temple  where  the  reformer,  ^ai'ikaracharya,  put  the  goddess 
Kali  down  a  well,  and  placed  a  large  stone  on  the  top  to  keep 
her  ccnfine<l,  because  she  used  to  eat  a  Brahman  tiaily  (JASBo, 
ii.  281).  The  Kurumbas  of  JIadras  worship  their  god,  Vira,  the 
'  hero,'  only  at  his  annual  festival,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  keep  him  shut  up  in  a  box  (G.  Oppert,  238). 

(e)  Stolen  images.  —  Images  which  have  been 
stolen  from  other  people  are  more  valuable  than 
those  acquired  by  jturchase  or  gift,  because  they 
bring  with  them  the  luck  of  the  former  possessor, 
and  are  more  easily  propitiated  {JSflA^Q  iii.  [IS93] 
55  ;  cf.  J.  Grimm,  Teut.  Myth.,  tr.  J.  S.  Stallybrass, 
London,  1882-88,  iv.  1321  ;  Gn  SP"). 

Among  the  Sleitheis,  in  recent  times,  a  celebrated  ammonite, 
which  had  been  stolen  more  than  once,  was  the  subject  of  a 
lawsuit  in  the  British  Courts.  In  ancient  days  the  Meitheis 
used  to  plunder  and  remove  to  their  capital  the  sacred  stones 
of  the  Nagas  (T.  C.  Hodson,  102).  The  Kalians,  a  thieving  tribe 
in  Madras,  do  not  hesitate  to  steal  a  god,  if  they  think  he  will 
be  of  use  to  them  in  their  predatory  excursions  (Thurston,  iii. 
85  ;  F.  R.  Hemingway,  T lichinopoly  Gaz.,  1907,  i.  3313).  It  was 
the  habit  of  some  Kandlis  to  steal  their  neighbours'  gods  in 
order  to  acquire  influence  as  priests  (S.  C.  Macpherson, 
Memorials,  200tT.).  A  ]{aja  of  Kulu,  afflicted  with  leprosy,  was 
advised  in  a  dream  to  steal  the  image  of  the  god  Kaghunath 
from  Oudh  ;  his  messengers  stole  the  god,  were  pursued  and 
overtaken,  but  the  god  showed  such  a  decided  wish  to  go  to 
Kulu  that  they  were  allowed  to  take  him  away,  and  the  Eaia 
was  cured  (FL  ix.  [1898]  184  f.). 

7.  Legends  of  discovery  of  images.— Most  of 
the_  legends  of  the  discovery  of  images  are  setio- 
logical,  invented  to  explain  the  rudeness  of  the 
type,  their  existence  in  spite  of  iconoclasm,  or  other 
miraculous  powers  attributed  to  them. 

The  image  is  often  said  to  have  been  originally  a  shapeless 
log  which  was  found  floating  down  a  river  or  discovered  on 
the  seashore.  That  of  Gokulnath  in  Me  war  was  discovered  in 
a  ravine  on  the  river  bank  (J.  Tod,  i.  580).  That  of  Jagannath 
was  discovered  by  a  Savara,  one  of  the  jungle  tribes  (W. 
W.  Hunter,  OmstT,  i.  92  ff.).  About  a  century  ago  the  god 
JIanoharji  appeared  to  a  Kharva  fisherman  in  Bombay,  and 
informed  him  that  his  image  had  floated  ashore ;  *  when 
search  was  made,  it  was  discovered  (BG  v.  [1880]  81).  Many 
famous  liufjas  have  been  identilied  by  a  cow  dropping  her  milk 
on  the  spot  where  they  were  subsequently  discovered.  That  of 
Balachari  still  bears  the  mark  of  the  cow's  hoof ;  that  at  Indl 
was  identified  by  a  cow  dropping  milk  on  it,  and,  when  being 
dug  out,  it  sank  into  the  ground,  and  was  thus  proved  to  be 
self-existent  (svayambhu)  (§  3).  At  BhimaSankar,  a  man,  while 
cutting  timber,  saw  blood  oozing  from  a  tree,  but  the  wound 
healed  wlien  a  cow  dropped  her  milk  on  the  stump,  and  a  Uiiga 
came  out  of  the  tree  ;  at  Pashan,  a  man  found  a  cow  feeding  a 
snake  in  an  ant-hill,  which,  when  excavated,  disclosed  five 
lih(]as  (BG  xiii.  [1884],  655,  xxiii.  [1884]  653,  xviii.  pt.  iii.  [1885] 
pp.  120,  205).  An  image  is  often  discovered  as  the  result  of  a 
dream,  like  one  which  recently  appeared  in  Bombay,  or  that  of 
Jagiivara  Mahadeva  at  Bandakpur  (NINQ  i.  [1801]  165  ;  C. 
Grant,  Cent.  Prov.  Gaz.,  1870,  p.  175).  Sometimes,  when  attacked 
by  foreigners,  an  image  is  miraculously  defended  by  swarms  of 
liornets,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bilesvar  lihiia  in  Kithiawar,  or 
that  at  Bheragarh  on  the  Narbada  (BG  viii.  [1884]  4U1 ;  W.  H. 
Sleeman,  1.  66  f.).  When  the  Muhammadans  attacked  the 
image  of  the  bull  Nandi,  at  Nirvangni,  or  that  of  Omkarji  on 
the  Narbada,  blood  gushed  out,  and  the  assailants  were  dis- 
comfited (BG  xviii.  pt.  iii.  [1885]  p.  263). 

8,  The  future  of  idolatry.— The  attitude  of  the 
Hindus  towards  tiieir  images  has  been  discussed 
elsewhere  (art.  Hinduism,  §  38).  The  iniiuenceof 
monotheistic  religions,  like  Christianity  and  Islam, 
has  done  much  to  suggest  purer  conceptions  of  the 
Godhead — the  belief  in  a  single,  spiritual,  benign 
Providence.  A  similar  effect  has  been  the  result 
of  sectarian  movements,  such  as  Hikhism,  the 
Brahma  and  the  Arya  Samaj,  and  other  recent 
jiiovements  of  the  same  kind  which  encourage  the 
fitudy  of  the  Vedanta,  reject  the  Purauic  scheme 
of  Hinduism,  and  aim  at  restoring  the  Nature- 
worship  of  the  Vedic  age.  But,  granting  this, 
idolatry  still  not  only  prevails  widely  among  the 
menial  and  forest  tribes,  but  is  actively  encouraged 
by  the  Brahman  hierarchy,  and,  in  particular,  by 


those  priestly  clas.ses  which  act  as  pilgrim  guides 
at  sacred  cities  and  i>laces  of  pilgrimage.  The 
growth  of  a  moneyed  class  under  British  rule  has 
largely  encouraged  the  erection  of  temples,  which 
are  still  built  in  great  numbers,  as  the  result  of 
religious  enthusiasm  and  ostentation,  and  from  the 
belief  that  little  merit  can  be  gained  by  the 
restoration  of  an  ancient  shrine  or  the  repair  of  an 
old  image.  It  is  improbable  that  a  form  of  worship 
which  is  so  deep-rooted  and  universal,  and  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  their  culture,  meets  the 
wants  of  the  masses  of  the  population,  will  readily 
disappear. 

Toquote  A.  C.  Lj-all  (Asiatic  Studies^,  London,  1907,  ii.  151) : 
'  Idolatry  is  only  the  hieroglyphic  writ  large, in  popular  character ; 
it  came  because  unlettered  man  carves  in  sticks  and  stones  his 
rude  and  simple  imagination  of  a  god ;  and  this  manner  of 
expressing  the  notion  by  handiwork  continues  among  even 
highly  intellectual  societies,  until  at  last  the  idea  becomes  too 
subtle  and  sublime  to  be  rendered  by  any  medium  except  the 
written  or  spoken  word.' 

Literature. — The  vast  subject  of  Indian  idolatry  has  as  yet 
been  investigated  in  no  single  monograph.  The  illustrations  of 
images  contained  in  the  popular  works  on  Hinduism  are,  as  a 
rule,  taken  from  the  coarse  lithographs  found  in  the  houses  of 
many  castes.  It  is  understood  that  the  Indian  Archaiological 
Department  contemplates  the  preparation  of  a  complete 
iconography  showing  the  development  of  the  idol  during 
historical  times — a  work  which  is  much  needed.  Many  illustra- 
tions of  Indian  sculpture  will  be  found  in  V.  A.  Smith,  A 
nistory  of  Fine  Art  in  India  aiul  Ceylon,  Oxford,  1911.  The 
existing  books  on  Hindu  mythology  and  cults,  such  as  E. 
Moor,  The  Hindu  Pantheon,  London,  1810 ;  C.  Coleman, 
Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  do.  1832;  W.  J.  Wilkins,  Hindu 
Mythology,  Vedic  and  Puranic  ^,  Calcutta,  1900 ;  J.  Dowson, 
Classical  Dictionary  of  Hindu  Mythology,  London,  1879  ;  B. 
Ziegenbalgr,  Genealogy  of  the  South  Indian  Gods,  Madras, 
1869,  are  largely  based  on  literary  sources,  and  give  little 
information  on  local  temples,  their  images,  and  cultus.  The 
illustrations  of  these  works  are,  as  a  rule,  inferior.  For  the 
earlier  period  much  information  will  be  found  in  the  various 
series  of  Archaeological  Reports  edited  by  A.  Cunningham,  J. 
Burgess,  J.  II.  Marshall,  and  others,  with  special  works,  such 
as  A.  Cunning-ham,  The  Bhilsa  Topes,  London,  1854,  Stupa  of 
Bharhut,  do.  1879,  Mahdbodhi,  do.  1892;  J.  Fergfusson  and  J. 
Burgess,  The  Cave  Temples  of  India,  do.  1880  ;  A.  Griinwedel, 
Buddhist  Art  in  India,  ed.  J.  Burgess,  do.  1901 ;  J.  Ferg-usson, 
Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  do.  1868,  '-^1873,  and  History  of 
Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture'^,  do.  1910;  al-Biruni,  India, 
tr.  E.  C.  Sachau,  do.  1910  ;  the  article,  including  a  bibliography, 
in  IGI,  1908,  ii.  89  ff. ;  J.  N.  Farquhar,  Crown  of  Hinduism, 
Oxford,  1913.  For  the  Tantrik  worship  of  images,  see  Tantra  of 
the  Great  Liberation  (Mahanirodna  Tantra),  ed.  A.  Avalon, 
and  Hymns  to  the  Goddess,  tr.  A.  and  E.  Avalon,  London,  1913. 
For  idolatry  in  its  modern  forms  the  information  is  scattered 
through  a  wide  literature  of  Indian  ethnography — accounts  of 
tribes  and  castes,  local  gazetteers,  census  reports,  and  similar 
pulilications,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  course  of  the 
present  article.  W.  CllOOKE. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Japanese  and  Korean). 
—I.  Japanese.— i.  In  the  indigenous  religion. 
— I.  The  use  of  images  and  idols  as  objects  of 
woryhip  is  not  indigenous  to  Japan,  for  one  charac- 
teristic of  pure  Shinto  is  the  ab.sence  of  all  figures. 
Among  the  archajological  remains  of  greatest  anti- 
quity, however,  many  clay  images  of  men,  and  of 
horses  and  other  animals,  known  as  haniwa,  have 
been  found  in  the  burial  vaults  of  Imperial  and 
noble  families.  It  had  been  the  custom  at  a 
funeral  to  sacrifice  attendants,  servants,  and 
beasts  of  burden,  that  they  might  accompany 
their  master  upon  his  journey  and  attend  him  in 
the  spirit  land.  In  the  reign  of  Suijin  (29  B.C.- 
a.d.  23),  when  the  Queen  died,  Nomi-no-sukune, 
councillor  to  the  throne,  advised  the  Emperor  to 
substitute  clay  images  for  living  victims.  One 
hundred  potters  were  summoned  from  idzunio  to 
the  court,  and  these  made  hgures  which  were 
placed  about  the  royal  tomb.  The  custom  thu.s 
established  was  followed  by  the  nobles  and  promi- 
nent families  for  several  hundred  years,  down  to 
the  7th  cent.  A.D.  Recent  excavations  in  ancient 
tombs  have  brought  hnnuva  to  light  in  as  many  as 
32  provinces  of  tlie  Empire,  thus  witnessing  to 
their  widely  prevailing  use.  The  rules  concerning 
tomb-construction  issued  in  the  iirst  year  of 
Taikwa  (A.D.    645)  make  no  mention  of  haniwa  ; 
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but  in  special  cases  their  use  was  probably  con- 
tinued to  a  later  date.  The  latest  instance  was 
in  1912,  when  haniica  were  placed  by  the  tomb  of 
the  Emperor  Meiji  Tenno,  in  deference  to  ancient 
custom  and  sentiment.  At  no  time  were  these 
images  objects  of  worship,  thouj,'Ii  they  possessed 
reli^ous  significance  as  symbolic  otfermgs  to  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  (see,  further,  art.  Human 
Sacrifice  [Japanese  and  Korean]). 

2.  Altiiough  in  Shinto  no  images  are  used  to 
represent  objects  of  worsliip,  a  mirror  is  usually 
placed  in  the  holy  place  Mithin  the  shrine.  The 
mirror  within  the  Shrine  at  Ise  is  alleged  to  be  the 
one  used  by  Ama-terasu,  the  sun-goddess,  or 
ancestress  of  the  Royal  Family.  It  is  octagonal, 
although  usually  the  mirrors  are  round.  They 
are  not  strictly  objects  of  worship,  but  typical  of 
the  human  heart  which  in  its  purity  reflects  the 
image  of  Deity  ;  and  faithful  followers  of  Shinto 
are  instructed  to  bow  before  the  mirror  of  the 
shrine  morning  and  evening  in  an  act  of  self- 
examination. 

3.  Before  the  mirror  of  the  Shinto  shrine  hang 
the  gohei,  strips  of  white  paper  cut  into  small 
squares  and  draped  upon  an  upright  of  wood, 
supposed  to  symbolize  the  ancient  offerings  of 
cloth.  Together  with  the  mirror,  the  gohei  are 
not  infrequently  objects  of  popular  worship. 

4.  About  the  shrine  the  shime-nawa,  a  straw 
rope  with  tufts  of  straw  or  cut  paper  at  regular 
intervals,  is  often  hung.  This  rope  may  be  placed 
about  anything  considered  sacred  or  worthy  of 
reverent  care,  and  is  supposed  to  avert  evil  in- 
fluences. Trees,  rocks,  and  caverns  are  occasion- 
ally so  defended  ;  and  the  custom  of  surrounding 
mth  straw  rope  the  area  upon  which  a  house  is  to 
be  erected  may  have  its  origin  in  the  idea  of  thus 
averting  evil. 

ii.  As  INFLUENCED  BY  BUDDHISM. — The  begin- 
ning of  real  image-making  in  Japan  dates  from  the 
coming  of  Buddliism,  whose  influence  is  to  be 
noted  even  in  Shinto  shrines,  for  a  gradual  mutual 
adaptation  took  place  and  various  images  came  to 
be  placed  in  the  shrines. 

1.  The  most  popular  of  these  is  that  of  Sugawara 
Michizane  (f  A.D.  901),  worshipped  by  the  people 
under  the  posthumous  name  of  Tenjin,  as  the  god 
of  learning,  especially  of  calligraphy.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  the  robe  of  an  ancient  court-noble  seated 
on  a  matted  floor. 

2.  The  Ni-o  or  Deva,  as  gate-guardians  to  scare 
away  demons,  are  often  found  before  Shinto 
shrines  as  well  as  before  the  temples  of  certain 
Buddhist  sects  ;  and  the  images  of  animals  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  specific  deities  are  placed 
in  their  shrines  and  popularly  worshipped  as 
images  of  the  deity  itself.  For  example,  Inari, 
called  also  Uga-no-Mitama,  is  the  goddess  of  rice, 
and  hence  much  worshipped  by  Japanese,  who  are 
rice-raising,  rice-eating  people.  The  fox  is  her 
servant  or  messenger ;  and  images  of  foxes  are 
always  found  at  Inari  shrines,  being  regarded  by 
many  as  images  of  the  goddess  herself.  In  the 
case  of  Benten,  one  of  the  seven  deities  of  luck, 
tlie  snake,  her  attendant,  is  often  imaged  as  an 
embodiment  of  the  goddess. 

3.  Images  of  Buddha. — For  the  most  part, 
images  to  which  religious  reverence  is  paid  are 
closely  associated  with  Buddhist  temples.  The 
first  record  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhistic 
images  is  to  the  effect  that,  in  A.D.  522,  Shibatatsu 
of  Ryo  (one  of  the  provinces  of  China  at  that 
time)  came  to  Japan  and  settled  in  Yamato, 
bringing  with  him  several  images  which  were 
worshipped  in  his  home.  The  people  in  general, 
however,  paid  little  attention  to  the  fact.  Some 
time  later,  in  A.D.  552,  the  Korean  king  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Japanese  court,  who  brought 


a  gilt-bronze  statue  of  Buddha  with  hanging 
canopies  and  several  Buddhist  Scriptures.  The 
new  faith  gained  ground  through  favour  of  the 
court  circle,  and  the  making  of  images  became  a 
professional  art.  Shibatatsu  was  himself  a  skilled 
sculptor,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  grand- 
son, the  latter,  Tori-busshi,  being  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  ever  known  in  Japan.  Several  of 
the  most  famous  images  at  Horyuji,  the  oldest 
Buddliist  temple  in  Japan,  are  declared  to  be  by 
his  hand.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Bintoku  (A.D.  577) 
the  king  of  Kudara  made  a  present  to  the  court  of 
Japan  of  a  largo  image  or  Buddha  which  was 
accompanied  by  the  artist;  and  in  A.D.  585  a 
Japanese  sculptor  is  known  to  have  executed  two 
images  of  Buddha.  The  images  of  this  early 
period  were  of  wood  ;  but  during  tlie  reign  of 
Bintoku  a  large  stone  image  of  Miroku  was  pre- 
sented by  the  court  of  Kudara,  and  set  the  fashion 
for  work  in  stone.  Gradually  bronze,  clay,  and 
hard  lacquer  were  used  ;  and  images  were  made  in 
great  numbers,  especially  about  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century.  This  continued  till  the  12th  cent., 
when  the  art  began  to  decline.  From  the  8th  to 
the  12th  cent.,  many  famous  sculptors,  including 
Keibunkai  and  Kasuga  (8th  cent.),  Eshin  (10th 
cent.),  Jocho,  Kokei,  and  Unkei  (11th  cent.),  and 
Tankei  and  Kwaukei  (12th  cent.),  devoted  their 
energy  and  skill  almost  exclusively  to  the  making 
of  Buddhist  images  and  idols.  Among  the  most 
famous  images  are  the  daibutsti  in  Nara,  Kamakura, 
and  Kyoto.     See  art.  Daibutsu. 

4.  One  of  the  most  popular  objects  of  worship 
is  the  image  of  Kwannon  (Skr.  Avalokitesvara 
[q.v.]),  the  goddess  of  mercy,  who  listens  to  the 
prayers  of  the  unhappy.  The  sex  of  the  deity  is 
a  matter  of  dispute,  but  in  popular  worship  the 
pity  invoked  is  that  of  the  eternally  feminine. 
The  San-ju-san-gen-do,  a  temple  to  Kwannon  in 
Kyoto,  contains  33,333  images  of  the  deity.  The 
temple  was  originally  founded  by  the  ex-emperor 
Toba  in  1132,  and  in  1682  the  present  building  was 
erected.  Ranged  in  rising  tiers  throughout  the 
length  of  the  temple  are  10(K)  figures,  each  5  ft. 
high,  and  bearing  upon  its  head  and  hands  smaller 
images,  making  a  total  of  33,333.  Some  of  these 
were  executed  by  the  best  artists  of  their  time  ; 
and,  while  all  represent  the  same  deity,  no  two 
are  exactly  alike  in  the  arrangement  of  the  myriad 
hands  which  hold  forth  various  articles. 

5.  Jizo  (Skr.  Kbitigarbha)  is  a  very  common 
figure,  not  only  in  temples,  but  also  along  country 
roadsides  and  by  mountain  paths.  He  is  a  helper 
of  those  in  trouble ;  and  is  especially  besought  by 
pregnant  women  and  by  children.  A  stone  image 
of  Jizo  swathed  in  little  bibs,  the  ollerings  of 
women  in  distress,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
sights  amid  all  the  image-worship  of  Japan. 

6.  Among  other  popular  Buddhist  images  may 
be  mentioned  Rakan,  Emma,  Fudo,  and  Benzuru. 
Rakan  (Skr.  Arhan)  includes  all  the  immediate 
disciples  of  Sakyamuni,  such  as  the  five  hundred 
disciples  (Gohyaku  Rakan)  or  the  sixteen  disciples 
(Juroku  Rakan).  Emma  (Yama  '■aja)  is  the  ruler 
of  the  Buddhist  hell,  a  most  ferocious-looking 
image.  Fudo  (Achala),  the  immovable,  is  repre- 
sented in  blazing  fire.  Benzuru,  one  of  the  sixteen 
Rakan,  is  a  god  of  healing  sympathy ;  and  the 
lower  classes  believe  that  their  bodily  diseases  will 
be  healed  by  their  touching  the  corresponding  part 
of  his  sacred  image. 

7.  The  seven  gods  of  Luck— Ebisu,  Daikoku, 
Benten,  Fukmoknju,  Bishamon,  Jurojin,  and 
Hotel — receive  special  regard  from  merchants  and 
small  traders.  Their  images,  now  as  much  in  jest 
as  in  earnest,  are  frequently  to  be  seen ;  and 
figures  of  them  adorn  popular  advertisements. 
The  present  trend  of  things  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
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fact  that  less  and  less  respect  is  paid  to  the  images 
which  once  meant  something  very  real  in  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  people. 

8.  Besides  images,  the  commonest  object  of  -wor- 
ship is  the  ancestral  tablet,  ihai,  Avhich  plays  a  prom- 
inent part  in  Japanese  Buddhism.  The  custom 
■was  introduced  from  China  and  is  universal  among 
all  classes  of  people,  and  -with  Shintoists  as  well  as 
Buddliists.  The  taljlets  are  usually  of  rectangular 
shape,  a  slip  of  planed  wood,  rounded  at  the  top, 
and  placed  on  a  pedestal.  The  size  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  or  wealth  of  the  family  and  the 
age  of  the  dead.  On  the  front  side  is  inscribed 
the  posthumous  name  of  the  dead,  and  on  the  back 
the  date  of  his  or  her  birth  and  death.  They  are 
put  in  a  small  shrine  or  on  a  shelf,  not  infrequently 
with  the  images  of  Amida  or  other  Buddhist  deities, 
and  are  placed  in  a  room  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose  or  in  a  sitting  room  of  the  family.  Often 
duplicates  of  the  tablets  are  kept  in  the  Buddhist 
temples  of  their  own  attachment.  For  a  certain 
length  of  time  after  death  food  and  drink  are 
offered,  generally  until  the  49th  day,  and  there- 
after on  the  100th  day  and  on  the  1st,  3rd,  7th,  13th, 
25th,  33rd,  and  50th  anniversary.  The  idea  of 
these  offerings  before  the  tablets  is  not  the  same 
as  for  deities.  It  is  with  the  idea  of  feeding  the 
souls  in  the  world  beyond,  or  simply  to  keep  bright 
the  memory  of  the  dead.  Priests  are  invited  on 
the  anniversaries  to  read  scriptures  before  ihai. 
In  the  time  of  the  6o»-festival  on  the  13th,  14th, 
and  i5th  days  of  July  (old  calendar)  the  souls  of  the 
dead  are  believed  to  come  to  the  world  in  order  to 
visit  the  members  of  their  family,  when  special 
feasts  are  offered  before  the  tablets.  The  custom 
is  steadily  declining,  giving  way  to  the  coming  in 
of  more  intelligent  faith. 

9.  Picture-trampling. — It  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that,  following  the  introduction  of  Roman 
Catholic  Christianity  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
the  16th  cent.,  the  persecution  found  expression  in 
a  peculiar  form  of  efumi,  or  picture-tramping,  all 
suspected  of  Christian  sympathies  being  required 
to  trample  upon  the  picture  of  the  Christ.  Later, 
an  iron  plate  was  substituted  for  the  picture  ;  and 
the  practice  was  continued  until  the  beginning  of 
the  Meiji  era,  when  religious  freedom  was  allowed 
to  the  people. 

II.  Korean. — Buddhism  was  introduced  into 
Korea  at  a  time  when  the  country  .still  formed 
three  separate  kingdoms— Shiragi,  Korai,  and 
Kudara. 

1.  Buddhist  images.— Korai,  being  nearest  to 
China,  v/as  the  lirst  to  receive  Buddhist  mission- 
aries, Avith  whom  came  the  idols  of  that  faith,  in 
A.D.  343.  Soon  after  there  was  built  a  large 
Buddhist  temple  called  Iburanji.  Twelve  years 
later,  Buddhism  Avas  introduced  into  Kudara,  and 
forty  years  later  into  Shiragi,  gradually  spreading 
over  the  entire  peninsula.  The  idols  and  images 
in  the  Korean  temples  are  for  the  most  part  not 
different  from  tliose  in  Japan,  images  of  Buddha, 
Kwannon,  Amida,  Jizo,  Emma,  and  Rakan  being 
most  frequent.  The  largest  Buddhist  statue  in 
Korea  is  that  of  Miroku  (Maitreya),  in  the  temple 
of  Kwanchokji  in  the  province  of  South  Chusei 
(Chung  Chong).  It  was  made  in  stone  about  1000 
years  ago,  by  a  priest  called  Emyo  (Heimiung), 
who,  it  is  said,  employed  one  hundred  workmen 
for  thirty-seven  years.  It  is  55  ft.  in  height,  with 
a  width  of  30  ft.  On  the  forehead,  which 
measures  6  ft.  in  width,  is  set  a  precious  stone. 

2.  In  addition  to  Buddhist  images,  the  image  of 
Kwang-woo  is  frequently  seen.  Kwang-woo  was 
an  ancient  Chinese  general ;  and  in  the  city  of 
Seoul  alone  there  are  four  shrines  to  his  honour, 
one  each  in  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  He 
is  popular  as  a  household  deity  Avith  the  common 


people ;  and  the  images  of  Gentoku,  Chohi,  and 
Komei,  three  other  generals,  are  often  placed  near 
his. 

3.  The  mountain-god. -- The  image  of  the 
mountain-god  is  that  of  an  old  man  mounted  upon 
a  tiger.  He  is  very  popular,  and  occupies  small 
shrines  upon  the  hill-tops. 

4.  Post-gods. — Everywhere  in  Korea,  by  the 
wayside  and  at  the  entrance  to  villages,  stand 
demon-posts,  rudely  cut  with  grinning  teeth  and 
horrible  faces.  They  were  originally  distance- 
posts,  Avhich  gradually  became  objects  of  worship, 
believed  to  be  strong  defences  against  the  countless 
forces  of  the  unseen  world. 

5.  Ta  Chue,  or  '  the  Lord-of-the-place,'  is  made 
of  straw  in  a  hollow  form  generally  about  1  ft. 
long  and  5  in.  wide  ;  and  within  him  are  placed  old 
coins,  bits  of  pretty  cloth,  and  similar  treasures. 
He  is  enshrined  in  the  corner  of  the  roof,  of  the 
kitchen  or  store-house,  and  offered  niochi  (rice 
cake)  on  the  1st  and  the  15th  of  the  old  calendar 
months.  He  is  supposed  to  avert  evil  and  bring 
luck  to  his  owner. 

Literature.  —  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Things  Japanese'^, 
London,  1902  ;  John  Murray,  Handbook  for  Japan,  do.  1907  ; 
Kakuzo  Okakura,  The  Ideals  of  the  East,  do.  1904. 

Tasuku  Harada. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Lapps  and  Samoyeds). 
— The  worship  of  idols  and  images  of  wood  and 
stone  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  common  to 
all  the  Ugrian  races  occupying  the  Arctic  regions 
of  the  Eurasian  continent.  This  Avorship  still  sur- 
vives among  the  Samoyeds  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
and  it  has  not  been  long  abandoned  by  the  Samelats, 
or  Sameh,  of  Lapland,  otherAvise  known  as  Finns  or 
Lapps,  the  former  term  being  current  in  NorAvay, 
and  the  latter  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Britain,  and 
other  countries.  It  is  true  that  the  people  of  Lap- 
land outAvardly  professed  the  Lutheran  form  of 
Christianity  as  early  as  the  17th  cent.  ;  but  even 
at  that  time  they  secretly  retained  the  religious 
ideas  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  fore- 
fathers. Of  the  condition  of  the  Lapland  Samelats 
in  the  17th  cent.,  the  best  contemporary  exponent 
is  John  Scheffer,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Upsala,  Avhose  LapjJonia,  published  at  Frankfort 
in  1673  (Eng.  tr.,  Oxford,  1674),  contains  very  pre- 
cise accounts  of  the  existing  religious  practices  of 
these  people.  A  striking  feature  of  the  Lapp 
religion  Avas  the  Avorship  of  certain  idols. 

Tliese  were  two  in  number,  popularly  knoAvn  as 
'the  wooden  god'  and  'the  stone  god.'  The 
Avooden  god  [muora  jubmel)  was  called  Aijeke, 
'the  ancestor,'  and,  alternatively,  Thor,  or  Tier- 
mes,  '  the  thunderer.'  It  may  be  that  the  name 
of  Thor,  and  his  association  Avith  this  particular 
idol,  ought  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  Teutonic 
intrusion  in  Lapland,  but  that  is  a  detail  into 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here.  The  image 
of  Aijeke  or  Thor  Avas  always  made  of  birch  Avood. 

'  Of  this  wood  they  make  so  many  idols  as  they  have  sacrifices, 
and,  when  they  have  done,  they  keep  them  in  a  oave  by  some 
hill  side.  The  shape  of  them  is  very  rude  ;  only  at  the  top  they 
are  made  to  represent  a  man's  head '  (Scheffer,  p.  40,  Eng'.  tr.). 

Scheffer's  book  portrays  one  of  the  rudest  of 
these  idols,  a  mere  Avooden  block,  but  there  is  also 
a  more  elaborate  representation  of  Thor's  image, 
standing  upon  a  table  or  altar.  The  trunk  is 
simply  a  block  of  Avood,  Avith  sticks  projecting  on 
either  side  to  represent  arms.  At  the  end  of  the 
right  arm  is  fixed  a  mallet,  intended  for  the  hammer 
of  Thor.  Across  the  chest  are  cross-belts  or  ban- 
doliers. The  head  is  shaped  to  resemble  a  human 
head,  Avith  eyes,  eyebrows,  nose,  and  mouth.  On 
either  side  of  the  skull  are  tAvo  spikes,  in  accord- 
ance Avith  Scheffer's  Avords  : 

'  Into  his  head  they  drive  a  nail  of  iron  or  steel,  and  a  small 
piece  of  flint  to  strike  fire  with,  if  he  hath  a  mind  to  it '  (p.  40). 

On  the  table,  in  front  of  the  figure,  is  a  plate  of 
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birch  bark,  contaiuint,'  portions  of  a  sacrificed 
reindeer.  Beliind  tlie  lijiure  are  deer's  antlers,  and 
round  the  base  of  the  table  are  branches  of  birch 
and  pine.  A  Lapp  kneels  in  adoration  before  the 
altar. 

Gustaf  von  Diiben,  in  his  work  Om  Lappland 
och  Lapparne  (Stockholm,  1873,  p.  288),  reproduces 
a  drawing  from  a  MS  of  the  year  1671,  by  Kehn, 
Stockholm,  which  is  in  close  agreement  with 
Schefler's  contemporaneous  picture.  Kehn's  draw- 
ing shows  three  images  of  Thor  upon  one  table, 
and  in  front  of  them  are  three  upright  sticks  bear- 
ing portions  of  the  sacrificed  animal.  Von  Diiben 
draws  attention  to  the  branches  adorning  the  sides 
of  the  altar,  to  the  two  antler-heads  between  the 
images  of  Thor,  to  the  hammers  wielded  in  each 
hand  of  these  images,  and  to  the  haloes  encircling 
their  heads.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sacrifice  of 
animals  is  an  essential  element  in  the  worship  of 
these  idols.  Schetfer  states  that  the  Lapps  make 
a  new  image  to  Thor  every  autumn,  consecrating 
it  by  killing  a  reindeer,  and  smearing  the  idol  with 
its  blood  and  fat.  The  skull,  feet,  and  horns  are 
placed  behind  the  image.  Part  of  the  meat  is 
eaten  by  the  Lapps,  and  part  ia  buried,  together 
with  the  bones. 

In  addition  to  '  the  wooden  god,'  the  Lapps  also 
worshipped  '  the  stone  god '  [lied  kie  jubmel), 
otherwise,  in  Swedish,  Storjunkur,  or  'the  great 
Lord.'  The  term  seita  was  also  applied,  generic- 
ally,  to  a  stone  god.  In  form,  the  seita  sometimes 
resembled,  or  was  supposed  to  resemble,  a  bird,  or 
a  man,  or  some  other  creature. 

'  The  truth  is,  its  shape  is  so  rude  that  they  may  sooner  fancy 
it  like  something  themselves  than  persuade  other  people  that  it 
is  so.  Their  imagination  is  so  strong  that  they  really  believe 
it  represents  their  Storjitnkar,  and  worship  it  accordingly. 
Neither  do  they  use  any  art  in  polishing  it,  but  take  it  as  they 
find  it  upon  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers.  In  this  shape,  there- 
fore, they  worship  it,  not  as  though  it  were  so  made  by  chance, 
but  by  the  immediate  will  and  procurement  of  their  god 
Storjunkar,  that  it  might  be  sacred  to  him '  (Scheffer,  p.  41). 

The  last  sentence,  it  will  be  seen,  implies  that 
the  seita  was  the  medium  through  which  an  in- 
visible deity  was  worshipped,  and  was  not  itself  an 
object  of  worship.  Von  Diiben  shows  {op.  cit.  pp. 
236-246)  representations  of  three  Lapp  seitas,  one 
taken  from  a  reindeer-pasture  and  another  from  a 
stream,  while  the  third,  of  white  marble,  with  a 
covering  or  cap  of  calcareous  spar,  was  found  in  a 
small  island,  at  a  spot  known  to  Lapp  tradition  as 
a  place  of  sacrifice,  where  many  horns  and  bones 
were  found.  It  may  be  added  that,  although  the 
seitas  are  generally  quite  unworked,  there  are 
some  insta,nces  in  which  the  upper  part  has  been 
carved  sutHciently  to  bring  out  a  resemblance  to 
the  head  of  a  man  or  of  an  animal. 

The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Storjunkar  were  very  similar  to  those  associated 
with  'the  wooden  god.'  The  animal  specially 
selected  for  sacrifice  was  a  male  reindeer.  Its  right 
ear  having  been  pierced  and  a  red  thread  run 
through  it,  the  reindeer  was  killed,  and  its  blood 
carefully  preserved  in  a  barrel.  The  officiating 
priest  then  took  the  blood,  some  of  the  fat,  the 
antlers,  the  bones  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  feet 
and  hoofs,  to  the  hill  where  the  sacred  stone  had 
already  been  placed.  Uncovering  his  head  and 
bowing  reverently,  he  then  anointed  the  stone  with 
the  fat  and  blood,  and  placed  the  antlers  behind  it, 
the  right  horn  having  the  jienis  of  the  reindeer 
attached  to  it,  while  on  the  left  horn  was  an 
amulet  of  tin  and  silver  worked  together  with 
red  thread. 

Although  not  represented  by  any  special  image, 
the  sun  was  also  worshipped  by  the  Lapps  of  the 
17th  century.  Schefier  states  his  belief  that  the 
sun  was  incorporate  in  Thor,  who,  it  may  be  noted, 
was  sometimes  decorated  with  a  nimbus  round  his 
head.     The  act  of  sun-worship,  at  any  rate,  was 


performed  before  the  altar  of  Thor,  upon  which 
occasion  the  sacrificial  bones  were  arranged  in  a 
circle  upon  the  altar. 

In  return  for  the  reverence  paid  to  them,  or 
through  them,  the  wooden  and  stone  gods  were 
believed  to  protect  their  worshipjjcrs  against  mis- 
fortune and  to  aid  them  in  hunting  and  fishing. 
Each  family  had  its  own  sacrificial  mount,  with  its 
wooden  or  stone  god  ;  but  in  some  cases  individuals 
possessed  seitas  who  were  understood  to  be  specially 
mterested  in  their  welfare  and  to  whom  they 
prayed. 

Kites  similar  to  these  are  common  to  other 
cognate  races  in  Northern  Europe  and  Siberia. 

'The  Samoyedes,  Ostiaks,  Voguls,  and  Lapps  all  smear  the 
mouths  of  their  idols  with  blood  and  fat'  (John  Abercromby, 
Pre-  and  Prut o -historic  Finns,  London,  1898,  i.  159). 

Among  the  Samoyeds  of  to-day  the  religious 
practices  of  the  17th  cent,  Lapps  are  still  in  full 
swing,  as  several  modern  travellers  have  shown. 
In  1875  and  1878  the  Swedish  explorer  Nordenskiold 
and  his  comrades  visited  sacrificial  sites  on  Vaygatz 
Island  and  tlie  Yalmal  Peninsula.  To  these  places 
the  Samoyeds  are  accustomed  to  make  pilgrimages, 
sometimes  from  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
miles,  in  order  to  otter  sacrifices  and  make  vows. 
At  a  sacrificial  eminence  on  the  south-western 
headland  of  Vaygatz  Island,  the  Swedish  explorers 
found  a  large  number  of  reindeer  skulls  and  horns, 
bones  of  the  bear,  various  objects  of  metal,  and 
several  hundreds  of  idols,  described  as 
'  small  wooden  sticks,  the  upper  portions  of  which  were 
carved  very  clumsily  in  the  form  of  the  human  countenance, 
most  of  them  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  but  some  of  them  370 
centimetres  in  length.  They  were  ail  stuck  in  the  ground  on 
the  south-east  part  of  the  eminence.  Near  the  place  of  sacrifice 
there  were  to  be  seen  pieces  of  drift-wood  and  remains  of  the 
fireplace  at  which  the  sacrificial  meal  was  prepared.  Our  guide 
told  us  that  at  these  meals  the  mouths  of  the  idols  were  be- 
smeared with  blood  and  wetted  with  brandy,  and  the  former 
statement  was  confirmed  by  the  large  spots  of  blood  which  were 
found  on  most  of  the  large  idols  below  the  holes  intended  to 
represent  the  mouth  '  (Nordenskiold,  Voyage  of  the  Vega,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  1881,  i.  94  f.) 

That  these  customs  are  still  in  force  seems  quite 
evident.  In  1894,  Frederick  Jackson,  in  the  course 
of  his  expedition  to  Franz-Josef  Land,  learned  that 
the  Samoyeds  of  Vaygatz  at  that  date  were  ac- 
customed to  sacrifice  a  reindeer  to  their  god,  kill- 
ing the  animal  by  slow  degrees.  The  Samoyeds, 
moreover,  carry  small  portable  gods  with  them 
during  their  sledge-journeys.  In  1878,  Nordens- 
kiold purchased  four  of  these  gods  from  a  Samoyed 
woman.  Two  of  them  were  dolls,  one  was  a  minia- 
ture garment,  and  the  fourth  was  '  a  stone,  ■wrapped 
round  with  rags  and  hung  with  brass  plates,  a 
corner  of  the  stone  forming  the  countenance  of  the 
human  figure  it  was  intended  to  resemble'  (op.  cit. 
i.  86).  This  last  appears  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  '  stone  god,'  or  seita,  of  the  Lapps. 

'  Professor  De  Harlez  thinks  it  possible  that  the  small  domestic 
idols  of  felt  and  rags,  used  by  the  Mongols,  and  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  year  1200  by  Armenian  authors,  may  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Buddhist  preachers,  as  Vartan  states  without 
hesitation  '  (Abercromby,  op.  cit.  i.  163). 

The  stationary  wooden  idols  of  the  Samoyeds 
seem  to  have  been  larger  in  past  times.  Martinifere 
in  1653,  Linschoten  in  1601,  and  an  old  Dutch 
engraving  reproduced  by  Nordenskiold  (i,  84)  all 
show  images  as  large  as  a  man  ;  and  in  the  last 
instance  the  human  trunk  as  well  as  the  head 
is  carved  with  some  elaboration.  Probably  the 
earliest  written  description  of  Samoyed  icfols  is 
that  given  by  an  English  traveller,  Stephen  IJur- 
rough,  in  1556  (Hakluyt's  Voyages,  new  edition, 
Glasgow,  1903-05,  'Principal  Navigations,' ii.  338). 
Burrough  speaks  of  his  visit  to 

•a  heap  of  the  Sanioeds  idols,  which  were  in  number  above 
300,  the  worst  and  the  most  unartificiall  \%  orke  that  ever  I  saw  : 
the  eyes  and  mouthes  of  sundrie  of  them  were  bloodie,  they 
had  the  shape  of  men,  women,  and  children,  very  grosly 
wrought,  &  that  which  they  had  made  for  other  parts,  was 
also  sprinckled  with  blood.    Some  of  their  idols  were  an  olde 
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sticke  with  two  or  three  notches,  made  with  a  knife  in  it.  .  .  . 
There  was  one  of  their  sleds  broken,  and  lay  by  the  heape  of 
idols,  &  there  I  saw  a  deers  skinne  wiiich  the  foules  had 
spoj'led  :  and  before  certainc  of  their  idols  blocks  were  made  as 
high  as  their  mouthes,  being  all  bloody,  I  thought  that  to  be 
the  table  whereon  they  offered  their  sacrifice.' 

A  comparison  of  these  various  statements  makes 
it  evident  that  the  idol-worship  of  the  Samoyeds 
and  of  the  Lapp  Samelats  was  substantially  the 
same.  The  only  striking  difference  is  that  the 
Samoyed  idols  have  not  the  outstretched  {<,rms 
wielding  the  hammer  of  Thor  which  formerly 
characterized  the  wooden  gods  of  Lapland.  It  is 
reasonable  to  presume,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of 
Thor  and  his  hammer  was  introduced  into  Lapland 
from  the  South. 

LiTERATUHK. — Appended  to  Von  Diiben's  Lappland  (Stock- 
holm, 1873)  there  is  a  list  of  over  250  works  relating  to  Lapps, 
a  considerable  number  of  which  include  references  to  their 
religion.  Nearly  as  ample  is  the  bibliography  prefixed  to 
Abercromby's  Finns  (London,  1898).  Special  mention  may  be 
made  of  C.  E.  Lenequist,  De  superstitione  veterum  Fennorum, 
Abo,  1782 ;  C.  Ganander,  Mythologia  Fennica,  do.  1789 ;  A. 
Andelin, '  Religion  der  heidnischen  Lappen,'  in  Erman's  Archie 
fur  wissenschaftl.  Kunde  RusslandK,  xx.  167-180  and  349-365  ; 
and  V.  M.  Mikhailovskii, '  Shamanism  in  Siberia  and  European 
Russia,'  in  JAI  xxiv.  (1894)  62. 

David  MacKitchie. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Muslim).— Muham- 
mad protested  strongly  against  idolatry,  but  other 
Arabs  had  done  so  before  him.  While  he  was  yet 
a  lad,  there  were  men,  called  the  ^anifs,  who  re- 
jected the  gross  idolatry  around  them.  Some  of 
these  afterwards  became  Christians  ;  some  remained 
unitarians.  Of  the  latter,  Zaid  ibn  'Amr  was  one 
of  the  chief.  He  embraced  neither  Christianity 
nor  Judaism,  but  said  that  he  worshipped  the  God 
of  A1)raham.  He  kept  entirely  aloof  from  idol- 
worship  and  all  connected  therewith,  and  had  a 
gi'eat  influence  on  Muhammad's  early  preaching. 
So  long  as  Muhammad  only  exhorted  to  better 
lives,  or  spoke  of  the  Last  Day,  the  Meccans 
treated  him  with  good-humoured  contempt ;  but 
when  he  attacked  the  idolatry  of  the  Ka'ba,  tlie 
case  was  diii'erent.  He  must  respect  their  temple 
and  its  gods,  for  which  Mecca  was  famed  far  and 
wide.  His  uncle  Abu  Talib  begged  him  to  make 
some  concession,  but  he  replied,  '  Say  there  is  no 
God  except  Allah,  and  renounce  what  you  worship 
beside  Him.'  So  the  friendly  offices  of  his  uncle 
came  to  nothing.  The  persecution  now  became 
severe.  The  Meccans  called  him  a  liar,  a  de- 
moniac, a  sorcerer.  Again  he  had  to  seek  the 
protection  of  his  powerful  relatives.  Some  of  the 
Meccan  leaders  then  proposed  that  the  God  of 
Muhammad  should  be  worshipped  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Meccan  deities,  or  alternately  each 
year.  Muhammad  did  not  fall  into  the  snare, 
but  produced  this  revelation,  showing  that  the 
two  religions  must  be  kept  quite  distinct : 

'  Say,  O  ye  unbelievers,  I  worshiii  not  that  which  ye  worship, 
and  ye  do  not  worship  that  which  I  worship  ;  I  shall'never  wor- 
ship that  which  ye  worship,  neither  will  ye  worship  that  which 
I  worship.  To  you  be  your  religion  ;  to  me  my  religion '  (cix.). 
Very  soon  after  he  gave  the  most  empliatic  testi- 
mony to  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Qur'an  : 

'Say,  He  is  God  alone:  God  the  Eternal!  He  begetteth 
not,  and  He  is  not  begotten  ;  and  there  is  none  like  unto  Him ' 
(cxii.). 

Still  the  people  of  Mecca  were  hard-hearted,  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Prophet  at  this  time  is  full  of 
denunciations  of  the  despicable  person,  the  back- 
biter, the  defamer,  the  insolent,  as  he  terms  the 
prominent  individuals  wlio  led  the  opposition.  Pro- 
tected himself  by  his  powerful  family  connexions, 
the  Prophet  could  not  save  his  followers  from  per- 
secution, and  a  number  took  refuge  in  Abyssinia. 
His  cause  did  not  gain  ground.  Then  came  another 
proposal  for  compromise.  A  leading  man  of  Mecca 
was  deputed  to  call  on  Muhammad  and  to  point 
out  to  him  that  ]»laspheniing  their  gods,  reviling 
their  religion,  and  charging  them  and  their  fore- 


fathers with  unbelief  had  done  no  good.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  come  to  some  terms?  If  he 
would  only  acknowledge  their  deities,  tlie  Meccans 
would  accept  Allah  as  one  of  their  gods  and  wor- 
ship him.  It  was  a  great  temptation.  Under 
circumstances  such  as  these,  Muhammad  one  day 
came  upon  a  group  of  men  near  the  Ka'ba,  and  in 
a  friendly  way  began  to  recite  the  opening  verses 
of  silra  liii.  : 

'  By  the  star  when  it  setteth,  your  compatriot  erreth  not,  nor 
is  he  led  astray,  neither  speaketh  he  from  mere  impulse.  The 
Qur'an  is  no  other  than  a  revelation  revealed  to  him :  One 
mighty  in  power  taught  it  him.' 

Then  he  went  on  to  refer  to  some  of  the  Meccan 
idols  byname.  'Do  you  see  al-Lat  and  al-'Uzza 
and  Manat,  the  third  besides?'  Then,  to  the 
astonishment  and  joy  of  the  Meccans,  came  the 
words  :  'These  are  the  exalted  females,  and  verily 
their  intercession  is  to  be  hoped  for.'  They  pros- 
trated themselves  in  worship  and  said,  '  Now  we 
know  that  it  is  God  alone  that  giveth  life  and 
taketh  it  away ;  that  create th  and  supporteth. 
These  our  goddesses  make  intercession  for  us,  and, 
as  thou  hast  accorded  to  tiiem  a  position,  we  are 
content  to  follow  thee.'  Thus  Avere  they  willing 
to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  compact.  But  to  the 
credit  of  Muhammad  it  must  be  said  that  he  sav,^ 
the  grave  error  that  he  had  committed,  and  that 
the  people  would  still  retain  their  idols.  Tradition 
records  that  a  verse  inserted  in  a  later  sura  now 
came,  showing  Muhammad  that  as  other  prophets 
had  been  tempted  of  the  devil  so  had  he  : 

'  We  have  not  sent  an  apostle  or  prophet  before  thee,  among 
whose  desires  Satan  injected  not  some  wrong  desire,  but  God 
shall  bring  to  nought  that  which  Satan  had  suggested '  (xxii.  51). 

The  mind  of  the  Prophet  being  set  at  rest,  the 
revelation  came  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Qur'an  : 

'  Do  you  see  al-Lat  and  al-'Uzza,  and  Manat,  the  third  idol 
besides?  What,  shall  ye  have  male  progeny  and  God  female? 
This  were,  indeed,  an  unfair  partition  !  These  are  mere  names  : 
ye  and  your  fathers  named  them  thus '  (liii.  19-23). 

The  iMeccans  were  much  displeased  at  tliis,  aud 
said,  '  INIuhammad  hath  repented  of  his  favourable 
mention  of  the  rank  held  by  our  goddesses  before- 
the  Lord.  He  hath  changed  the  same  and  brought 
other  words  in  their  stead.'  The  persecution  re- 
commenced ;  but  Muhammad  henceforth  attempted 
no  compromise,  and  now  and  for  ever  broke  with 
idolatiy.  He  received  a  solemn  warning  never  to 
run  into  such  danger  again  : 

'  Verily,  they  had  woll-nigh  beguiled  thee  from  what  we  re- 
vealed to  thee,  and  caused" thee  to  invent  some  other  thing  in 
our  name '  (xvii.  75). 

The  idols  of  Mecca  are  derided  : 

'What  think  ye  of  the  gods  whom  ye  invoke  besides  Allah? 
Show  me  what  part  of  the  earth  they  have  created '  (xxxv.  38). 

Before  he  left  Mecca,  Muhammad  said  to  his 
opponents : 

'  Call  now  on  those  whom  ye  made  God's  companions ;  and 
they  shall   call  on  them,  but  they  will  not  answer  them ' 
(xxviii.  64). 
The  statues  of  false  gods  furnish  fuel  for  hell : 

'  Fear  the  fire  prepared  for  the  infidels,  whose  fuel  is  men  and 
stones'  (ii.  22). 

Idolaters  are  likened  to 

'the  spider  who  buildeth  her  a  house  :  But,  verily,  frailest  of 
all  houses  surely  is  the  house  of  the  spider'  (xxix.  40). 
They  are  not  to  be  praj'ed  for  (ix.  115) ;  their  end 
is  to  enter  into  the  fire  (vii.  36).  Marriage  M'ith 
an  idolatress  is  forbidden  (ii.  220).  Idolatry  is  an 
unpardonable  sin  (iv.  51). 

A  few  converts  were  gained  at  Medina,  who, 
when  they  came  to  Mecca  to  perform  the  annual 
pilgrimage,  took  an  oath  of  obedience  to  Muham- 
mad, in  which  a  promise  to  give  up  idol-worship, 
as  with  all  converts,  was  an  important  point. 
Later,  in  Medina  the  Prophet  made  it  quite  clear 
that  idolatry  was  a  great  crime,  an  unpardonable 
sin  : 

'  Verily,  God  will  not  forgive  the  union  of  other  gods  with 
Himself !  But  other  than  this  will  He  forgive  to  whom  He 
pleaseth.  And  he  who  uniteth  gods  with  God  hath  devised  a 
great  wickedness '  (iv.  51 ;  cf.  116  f.). 
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In  the  year  A.D.  629,  Muhammad,  mth  the  per- 
mission of  the  chief  men  in  Mecca,  waa  able  to 
perform  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Ka'ba,  and  went 
through  the  usual  ceremonies— after  wliich  he  re- 
turned to  Medina.  Tlie  time,  liowever,  soon  came 
■when  it  was  necessary  tliat  Mecca  should  be  tlie 
centre  of  the  new  religion  ;  and  so,  seizing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  quaiTel,  lie  marched  with  10,000  nien 
against  the  city.  The  Meccans  saw  that  the  time 
for  opposition  was  past,  and  submitted.  Muham- 
mad proceeded  to  the  Ka'ba,  saluted  the  Black 
Stone,  but  destroyed  all  the  idols.  Idolaters  are 
henceforth  to  be  severely  dealt  with  : 

'  When  the  sacred  months  are  past,  kill  those  who  join  other 
gods  with  God,  wlierever  ye  shall  find  them ;  and  seize  them, 
besiege  them,  and  lay  wait  for  them  with  every  kind  of  ambush  ; 
but  if  they  shall  convert,  and  observe  prayer,  and  pay  the  obli- 
gatory alms,  then  let  them  go  their  way  '  (ix.  5). 
Idolaters  are  no  longer  to  make  the  pilgrimage  : 

'  O  Believers !  only  they  who  Join  gods  with  God  are  unclean  ! 
Let  them  not,  therefore,  after  this  jear  come  near  the  sacred 
Temple '  (ix.  28). 

The  people  of  Ta'lf  made  a  stout  resistance  to 
Muhammad,  and,  when  they  finally  submitted, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  idols.  They 
received  fairly  good  terms,  but  this  reqiie.st  could 
not  be  granted,  and  the  idols  were  all  destroyed 
by  Muslims  appointed  to  do  the  work.  Whilst 
Muhammad  destroyed  all  the  idols  at  Mecca,  he 
still  retained  the  pagan  ceremonial  of  the  Pil- 
grimage and  the  Black  Stone  as  an  object  of 
superstitious  reverence,  thus  leaving  the  old  stone- 
worship  of  the  pagan  Arabs  intact.  The  retention 
of  the  Pilgrimage  M-as  perhaps  a  necessity  in  order 
to  win  over  all  the  Arab  tribes,  by  yielding  to  their 
reverence  for  Mecca  as  the  centre  of  a  national 
faith  ;  but  it  has  worked  evil  since,  not  only  by 
giving  undue  importance  to  the  mechanical  per- 
formance of  the  old  pagan  ritual,  but  by  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  Islam  was  started  as  a  local  and 
national  religion,  and  that  rules  suited  for  Arabs 
in  the  7th  cent,  are  binding  on  the  most  diverse 
peoples  in  the  20th. 

Tliere  is  a  curious  tradition  which  relates  how  Muhammad 
was  lost  when  a  little  boy.  An  old  man  comforted  his  nurse 
and  led  her  to  the  idol  house.  He  then  walked  seven  times 
round  the  idol,  kissed  its  head,  and  said,  '  O  exalted  Hubal, 
wilt  thou  he  pleased  to  bring  bank  Muhammad  ibn  "Abd  Allah, 
whose  wet-nurse  this  woman  is'?'  Hubal  and  the  other  idols 
tell  prostrate  to  the  ground,  and  Hubal  said,  'O  old  man,  do 
not  mention  Muhammad's  name  before  us  ;  the  destruction  of 
ourselves  and  the  other  idols  and  the  idolaters  is  to  be  in  his 
hands.  Tell  the  idol-worshippers  that  our  greatest  sacrificer  is 
to  be  Muhammad  ;  that  is,  he  is  to  kill  us  all,  whilst  they  that 
follow  him  shall  be  safe  '  (Mirkhond's  Rau4at-a?-?afa,  pt.  ii. 
vol.  i.  p.  115). 

The  Wahhabites,  who  are  most  careful  to  avoid 
anything  which  might  seem  to  impair  the  dogma 
of  the  unity  of  God,  and  who  look  upon  many 
practices  of  other  Muslims  as  tending  towards 
polytheism,  or  shirk,  have  defined  the  latter  in 
these  four  terms  :  shii-k  al-ilm,  ascribing  know- 
ledge to  others  than  God ;  shirk  at  -  tamrrvf, 
ascribing  power  to  other  than  God ;  shirk  al- 
'ibada,  offering  worship  to  created  things ;  shirk 
al-dda,  performing  ceremonies  which  imply  reli- 
ance on  other  than  God.  It  is  shirk  al-'ihn  to 
suppose  that  prophets  and  holy  men  have  any 
knowledge  apart  from  that  which  God  gives  them. 
Hence  it  is  wrong  to  place  any  reliance  on  the 
words  of  soothsayers  and  astrologers.  It  is  shirk 
at-tasarrtif  to  look  upon  any  human  being  as  an 
intercessor  with  God.  The  orthodox  view  is  that 
Muhammad  is  now  an  intercessor.  The  Wahha- 
bites deny  this  and  quote  the  verses  : 

'Who  is  he  that  can  intercede  with  Him  but  by  His  own  per- 
mission?' (ii.  256).  'Say:  IntLTCession  is  wholly  with  God' 
(xxxix.  45).  'No  intercession  shall  avail  wth  Him  but  that 
which  He  shall  Himself  allow  '  (xxxiv.  22). 
It  is  shirk  al-ihnda  to  prostrate  oneself  before  any 
created  thing,  or  to  visit  the  shrines  of  saints.  It 
is  shirk  al-dda  to  trust  in  omens  and  lucky  days 
and  to  keep  up  superstitious  practices.     Though 


idolatry  is  severely  condemned  and  tiie  worship  of 
idols  is  unknown,  saint-worship  is  very  common, 
antl  in  all  Muslim  lands  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs 
of  iioly  men  are  constantly  made. 

LiTEKATCRK. — Tht  Korau,  tr.  0.  Sale^,  Tendon,  1825,  'Pre- 
liminary Discourse' ;  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  Mohammed,  London, 
11)U5  ;  W.  Muir,  Life  of  Mah/rmet,  London,  Lsei,  Edinburgh, 
1911;  E.  Sell,  The  Life  of  Muhaimnad,  Ix)ndon  and  JIadras, 
1013;  T.  P.  Hughes,  Dictionary  of  J  slam,  Ixmdon,  lb95  :  E. 
Sell,  Ilisturical  Development  ofths  Qvtrdn,  London  and  Madras, 

i«u5.  Edwakd  Sell. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Persian).—!.  Intro- 
ductory.— From  tlie  earliest  antiquity  the  Persians 
had  no  idols  in  the  sense  of  a  representation  of  the 
godhead  set  up  as  an  object  of  worsliip.  Such 
allusions  to  the  practice  as  are  found  are  always 
in  the  way  of  condenming  it  as  an  abliorrent 
custom  employed  by  foreigners  and  unbelievers. 
Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  IrSn,  makes  no 
reference  to  idol-worship,  even  thougii  his  vision 
saw  graphic  pictures  of  the  hosts  of  heaven.  These 
vivid  images,  however,  which  mi^ht  easily  have 
been  given  a  plastic  form,  remained,  Avith  the  seer 
and  with  his  people,  simply  a  visualization  of  the 
ideal.  Throughout  the  history  of  the  religion  of 
Iran,  idolatry  played  no  part. 

This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  the  Persians 
of  Achtemenian  and  Sasauian  times  had  no  religi- 
ous scruples  against  images,  as  is  shown  by  tne 
delineation  of  the  divine  being,  and  occasionally 
of  other  spiritual  manifestations,  on  the  monuments 
of  the  great  Persian  kings  and  the  monarchs  of 
the  House  of  Sasan.  This  use  of  sculptured  forms, 
liowever,  did  not  mean  to  them  in  any  sense  a 
worship  of  graven  images.  If  Darius  and  the 
other  Achsemenian  sovereigns  portrayed  in  bas- 
relief  on  stone  a  conventionalized  half-figure  of 
Ormazd  as  floating  in  a  circle  above  the  head  of 
the  king,  and  presenting  to  him,  as  by  divine  right, 
a  ring  or  symbol  of  sovereignty,  it  was  a  motive 
bon'owed  from  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  art,  and 
was  doubtless  chosen  with  the  express  purpose  of 
appealing  to  the  non-Persian  conquered  nations, 
who  were  more  anthropomorphic  in  their  ideas.^ 
Nor  is  an  exception  made  by  the  Sasanian  bas- 
relief  at  Naqsh-i-Kustam,  on  which  (Jrmazd  is 
represented  on  horseback  approaching  to  ofier  the 
sovereignty  to  Ardasir,  who  is  similarly  mounted  ; 
the  intent  was  the  same  as  before.^  There  is 
kindred  evidence  regarding  the  nimbus-crowned 
figure,  holding  a  fluted  staif,  in  a  Sasanian  sculp- 
tured niche  at  Taq-i-Bustan,  near  Kirmanshah, 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  Zoroaster,  but  may 
possibly  portray  Mitlira,  genius  of  the  sun  (see 
Jackson,  Persia  Past  and  Present,  New  York, 
1906,  pp.  215-220,  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
and  for  photographs).  A  like  possibility  may  be 
claimed,  though  it  seems  less  certain,  for  the  view 
that  the  figure  graven  in  a  group  in  the  adjoining 
vaulted  arch  portrays  Anahita  (q.v.),  goddes.s  of 
the  heavenly  streams ;  yet  such  an  interpretation 
still  awaits  more  authoritative  corroboration  (cf. 
Jackson,  op.  cit.  p.  225,  n.  3).  Other  examples 
of  images  as  effigies,  but  not  as  idols,  may  like- 
wise be  cited  from  Sasanian  carvings  as  referred  to 
in  Art  (Persian),  in  vol.  i.  p.  881  f.  The  general 
result  is  the  same,  and  the  statements  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  bear  out  this  fact,  as  shown  by 
the  testimony  from  the  classic  writers  cited  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

1  For  a  discussion  of  this  special  subject  and  for  reasons 
against  assuming  (as  some  do)  that  the  conventionalized  figure 
represents  not  Ormazd  but  the  fravaxi,  or  idealized  spirit  of 
the  king,  see  Jackson,  'Ormazd,'  in  The  Monist,  ix.  (Chicago, 
1899)  108  f. 

2  The  figure  is  known  to  represent  Ormazd,  because  his  name 
appears  in  the  inscription  on  the  stone  as  describing  the  purport 
of  the  bas-relief  ;  for  references  see  Jackson,  "p.  cit.  p.  109, 
n.  1;  and  cf.  E.  W.  West,  '  Pahlavi  '..iterature,'  in  OirP  Ii. 
(Strassburg,  1904)  77. 
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2.  Greek  and  Latin  testimony  to  the  Persian 
abhorrence  of  idols  and  image  -  worship.  —  The 
oldest  Greek  reference,  tiiough  somewliat  indirect, 
to  the  Persian  hatred  of  images  and  temples  is 
found  in  ^schylus.  Per  see,  809  (produced  in  472 
B.C.),  in  which  the  Athenian  dramatist  places  on 
the  lips  of  the  spectre  of  Darius  the  statement  that 
the  Persian  hosts, 

'  when  invading  Greece,  shrank  not  from  destroying  the  wooden 
figures  OpeVrj)  of  the  gods,  nor  from  burning  the  temples.' 

Well-known  above  all,  however,  is  the  classic 
passage,  which  was  written  a  few  years  later  in 
the  5th  cent.  B.C.  by  Herodotus  (Hist.  i.  131),  in 
which  the  father  of  history  said  of  the  Persians  : 

'  They  do  not  make  it  a  custom  to  erect  images  (ayaA|aaTa) 
and  temples  and  altars  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  impute  a  charge 
of  folly  upon  those  who  do  so  ;  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  they 
do  not  conceive  of  the  gods  as  having  the  nature  of  men,  as  the 
Greeks  do.' 

This  statement  by  Herodotus  has  always  been 
justly  regarded  as  representing  in  its  tenor  the 
true  facts  of  the  Persian  view. 

Pour  centuries  later  the  same  statement  was 
reiterated  by  Strabo  (c.  63  B.C.-A.D.  21)  when  he 
emphasized  it  as  holding  good  in  his  time,  for  he 
says  (Geog.  XV.  iii.  13  [p.  732]) : 

'The  Persians  do  not  erect  images  (ayaAfiara)  and  altars,' 
though  he  does  mention,  a  few  paragraphs  beyond  (xv.  iii.  15 
[p.  733]),  the  existence  of  'temples  of  Anaitis  ["AvatVis,  i.e.  Av. 
Analiita]  and  of  Omanes  ['Uixavq':,  i.e.  Av.  Vohu  Manah]  as 
belonging  to  these  shrines ;  and  a  statue  [^6a.vov\  of  Omanes 
is  carried  in  procession  ;  we  ourselves  have  seen  these  things ' 
(cf.  XI.  viii.  4  [p.  512]).  1 

The  Church  Father  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (at 
the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.),  when  referring  to 
the  Persian  Magi  in  his  Protrept.  5,  cites  the  older 
authority  of  Deinon  in  his  statement  that 
'  they,  as  l3einon  sa3's,  sacrifice  beneath  the  open  sky,  regard- 
ing fire  and  water  as  the  only  images  (aydA/noTa)  of  the  gods  ; 
.  .  .  nor  have  they  presumed  stocks  and  stones  to  be  images  of 
the  gods,  like  the  Greeks  (ayoA/iara  fxiv  Oeuiv  ov  fuAa  xaX  AWovs 
vTretATj^acriv,  uiairep  'EAAtjic?),  nor  ibises  and  ichneumons,  like 
the  Egyptians,  but  fire  and  water,  as  do  the  philosophers  ;  and 
Berossus,  in  the  third  (book)  of  his  Chaldaics,  shows  that  it 
was  later — after  many  periods  of  years — that  they  worshipped 
images  in  the  likeness  of  man,2  this  practice  having  been  intro- 
duced by  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Darius  Ochus,3  who  first,  after 
setting  up  the  image  of  Aphrodite  Ana'itis  in  Babylon  and  Susa 
and  Ecbatana  [and]  Persepolis  [lit.  Persaj],'!  and  Baclra  and 
Damascus,  and  Sardis,  taught  that  she  be  worshipped.'  In 
connexion,  furthermore,  with  the  latter  half  of  this  citation 
it  may  be  added  that  the  names  Mithra  and  Anahita  appear 
in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Achaemenians  first  on  the  monuments 
containing  the  edicts  of  Artaxerxes  li.,  404-358  B.C.  (cf.  Justi, 
Gesch.  Irans,"  in  GlrP  ii.  467). 

The  great  patristic  writer  Origen  (c.  A.D.  185- 
2.J3),  in  his  controversial  defence  of  Christianity  in 
opposition  to  Celsus,  inveighs  against  all  the  points 
made  by  that  Epicurean  philosopher,  but  dialecti- 
cally  admits  some  matters  in  favour  of  the  Persians, 
who  had  a  natural  aversion  to  idols  and  image- 
worsliip.  In  referring  to  other  peoples  who,  like 
the  Persians,  were  non-idolaters,  Celsus  says  of  the 
latter  (in  Origen,  c.  Celsum,  vii.  62) : 

'They  cannot  tolerate  temples,  altars  or  images,'  and  he  con- 
tinues by  citing  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Ilerod.  i.  131  as 
to  the  Persian  abhorrence  of  such  usages  ;  to  which  Origen 
replies  (vii.  63  f.)  that  the  Persians  do  not  reject  idols  for  the 
same  reason  as  do  Jews  and  Christians. 

Equally  strong  is  the  statement  of  the  later 
GreeK  historian  and  biographer,  Diogenes  Laertius 
(fl.  c.  A.D.  200),  in  his  reference  to  Persian  Zoro- 
astrian  Magi,  of  whom  he  says  : 

'  The  JIagi  .  .  .  give  accounts  of  the  existence  and  genera- 
tion of  the  gods,  saying  that  they  are  fire,  earth,  and  water  ; 


1  On  certain  elements  connected  witli  the  general  interpreta- 
tion of  Strabo's  remarks  in  the  light  of  the  Avesta,  observe  the 
tone  in  the  rest  of  the  present  art.  and  cf.  what  has  already 
been  stated  in  Art  (Persian),  vol.  i.  p.  881. 

2  This  sentence,  referring  to  Berossus,  fiera  TroAAas  /ueVroi 
v<rTepov  TreptoSovs  erwi/  avOptoiroGiS-q  aydA/uaTa  (T€^€lv  avrovc 
B^ptocro-o?  fu  Tpirr)  Xa\&aiKujv  Trapi'aTrja-o,  is  rendered  in  the 
tr.  by  W.  Wilson',  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Edinburgh,  1SG7, 
i.  67,  as :  '  Berosus  shows  that  it  was  after  many  successive 
years  that  men  [sic]  worshipped  images  of  human  sliape.' 

3  i.e.  Artaxerxes  ll.,  404-358  B.C. 

*  On  PersK  (Ile'porais)  as  Persepolis  see  Curzon,  Persia  and 
Ihe  Persixm  Question,  London,  1892,  ii.  132,  n.  3.     The  copula 


and  they  condemn  the  use  of  carved  images  (loai/tur),  and  above 
all  things  do  they  condemn  those  who  say  that  the  gods  are 
male  and  female.'  ...  It  was  quite  consistent  (therefore,  for 
Xerxes)  to  destroy  the  images  (aya.\ixaTa)  of  the  gods'  (de 
Clarorum  Philosophorum  Vitis,  Proann.  6,  9). 

The  allusion  in  the  last  sentence  of  Diog.  Laert. 
is  evidently  to  the  burning  and  pillaging  of  the 
temple  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  by  Xerxes  when 
he  took  the  city  (cf.  Herod,  viii.  50-54).  Barbaric 
as  was  the  act  (and  Cicero  sulficiently  condemns 
it,  de  Leg.  II.  x.  26),  it  did  not  prevent  Xerxes 
from  carrying  away  to  Persia  two  cult-statues  of 
Greek  divinities  —  one  the  Brauronian  Artemis, 
plundered  from  Attica,  and  the  other  the  bronze 
statue  of  Apollo,  stolen  from  the  noted  shrine  at 
Branchidag  near  Miletus,  as  told  by  Pausanias  (c. 
A.D.  175)  in  his  Description  of  Greece,  Vlll.  xlvi.  3, 
I.  xvi.  3.1  Nor,  again,  did  it  deter  Xerxes  from 
taking  to  Sardis  a  Greek  statue  in  bronze  of  the 
'Water-carrier'  (Plutarch,  Themist.  31),  or  from 
removing  from  Athens  the  famous  sculpture  of  the 
'  Two  Tyrannicides'  (see  Paus.  I.  viii.  5  ;  cf.  Pliny, 
HN  XXXIV.  viii.  70 ;  Arrian,  Anab.  III.  xvi.  8  ; 
Val.  Ma.\-.  Mem.  ii.  10,  ex.  1).^  The  significance 
of  tliese  passages  in  their  general  bearing  upon  the 
religious  attitude  of  Xerxes  is  discussed  by  G.  P. 
Quackenbos,  in  the  Dastur  Hoshang  Memorial 
Volume,  Bombay,  1913,  p.  299  f.  In  the  same 
connexion  it  is  plain  that  the  procedure  of  Xerxes 
is  referred  to  likewise  by  the  Greek  rhetorician 
and  Platonic  philosopher  Maximus  of  Tyre  (2nd 
cent.  A.D.)  when  he  upbraids  the  Persians  for  their 
lire-worship  and  their  destroying  and  robbing  of 
Greek  sanctuaries  and  images  {Dissertationes,  viii. 
4,  ed.  Fr.  Diibner,  Paris,  1840,  p.  2S  =  Dissert.  38,  in 
the  ed.  of  J.  Davis,  Cambridge,  1703,  p.  397  ;  and 
cf.  the  comments  on  the  passage  by  J.  F.  Kleuker, 
Zend-Avesta,  Anhang,  II.  iii.  [Riga,  1783]  106 f., 
n.  If.). 3 

The  late  Latin  historian  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(f.  A.D.  330-400)  records,  in  his  History,  XXIII.  vi. 
23  f.,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Parthian  period 
the  Arsacid  capital  Seleucia 

'  was  stormed  by  tlie  generals  of  Verus  Caesar  (in  A.D.  164)  and  a 
statue  of  the  Comaean  Apollo  (simulacrum  Comaei  Apollinis)  was 
torn  from  its  seat  and  carried  off  to  Rome,  and  tlie  attendants 
Ujion  the  gods  set  it  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine.' 

This  allusion  to  a  siimdacrum  Comaei  Apollinis 
may  possibly  be  compared  with  the  existence  of 
statues  of  Omanes,  or  Vohu  Manah,  as  referred  to 
by  Strabo  in  the  passage  (XV.  iii.  15)  quoted  above 
and  again  discussed  below.  The  disasters  which 
afterwards  fell  upon  Rome  were  regarded  by  the 
superstitious  as  a  direct  visitation  in  consequence 
of  this  act  of  spoliation,  and  are  referred  to  by 
several  other  late  Latin  writers  (see  the  references 
given  by  G.  Rawlinson,  Sixth  Oriental  Monarchy, 
London",  1873,  ch.  19,  pp.  326-329,  and  compare 
Justi,  p.  509  f.). 

In  tlie  Greek  '  Passion  of  SS.  Acindynus  and  his 
Companions,'  written  at  an  unknown  date,  men- 
tion is  made  (ii.  9)  of  an  image  (^6avov)  in  a  temple 
(vabs)  to  which  the  persecuting  king  Sapor  leads 
the  martyrs.  As  they  pray,  the  image  falls  to 
Ko-i,  'and,'  has  been  necessarily  supplied  in  the  tr.  above  from 
the  context. 

1  From  statements  as  to  the  subsequent  fate  of  the  Artemis 
statue,  see  Paus.  in.  xvi.  8.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted 
tliat  among  the  sculptures  in  the  modern  Museum  at  Athens 
tliere  is  a  finely  carved  female  figure  which  was  taken  to  Persia 
by  Xerxes,  but  afterwards  sent  back  to  Greece  by  Alexandsr 
the  Great. 

-  According  to  Paus.  i.  viii.  5,  the  latter  group  was  eventually 
restored  to  Athens.  It  is  possible  that  in  carrying  away  this 
trophy  Xer.xes  may  have  been  influenced  more  by  a  desire  to 
remove  such  a  memorial  than  by  any  appreciation  of  it  as  a 
work  of  art. 

3  It  would  be  far-fetched,  if  not  altogether  wrong,  to  inter- 
pret as  a  reference  to  an  image  the  allusion  by  Phoenix  of 
Colophon  (in  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistce,  xii.  40)  to  '  touching 
the  god  with  sacred  rods '  when  he  speal;s  of  Ninus,  king  of 
Assyria,  as  not  taking  his  place  among  the  Magi  in  worship ; 
the  passage,  however,  does  allude  to  the  ftarsom-twigs,  or  rods, 
used  in  the  Zoroastrian  ritual  (cf.  art.  BaR80.m)- 
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tiie  ground  and  is  broken  in  pieces.  A  parallel 
text  calls  the  image  'the  idol  of  the  statue '(t6 
(idcoXov  ToD  avSpidvTos),  and  yet  another  My  names 
the  idol  '  Zeus,' which  would  beAhura  Mazda  {AS, 
Nov.  i.  [1S87]  470;  cf.  also  the  version  of  (Simeon 
Metaphrastes,  (6.  p.  426[  =  FG  cxvi.  20]).  These 
citations  practically  exhaust  the  material  that  may 
be  draM  11  from  out^^ide  sources ;  what  follows  is 
derived  from  tlie  Persian  sources  themselves. 

3.  Earliest  times  :  before  Zoroaster,  or  at  least 
prior  to  the  7th  cent.  B.C. — There  is  little  or  no 
direct  evidence  regarding?  the  use  of  idols  and 
images  in  the  most  remote  period  of  Iranian 
history,  because  no  truly  archaic  sculpture  of  any 
size  has  yet  been  found.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  small  terra-cotta  images  and  bronze  figurines 
which  have  been  unearthed  from  ancient  graves  or 
excavated  from  antique  sites  may  indicate  signs  of 
idolatry  (see  Art  [Persian],  vol.  i.  p.  881) ;  but,  if 
so,  it  Avould  be  merely  a  witness  of  primitive  beliefs 
or  of  foreign  practices  that  were  later  rooted  out 
when  Zoroastrianism  became  the  religion  of  Persia. 
Support  is  lent  to  such  a  view  by  the  tenor  of  some 
of  the  passages  referred  to  below,  especially  in  the 
section  on  Pahlavi  literature. 

4.  Absence  of  special  allusions  in  the  .Avesta. — 
The  Avestan  texts,  which  represent  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  period  of  Zoroaster,  or  before  and 
after  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  contain  practically  no 
references  that  can  be  construed  into  a  direct 
allusion  to  any  prevalent  existence  of  idol-worship 
in  Iran.  It  is  true,  as  already  stated,  that  some  of 
the  passages  in  the  Avesta  referring  to  demon- 
worshippers  (daeva-yasna)  and  sorcerers  (ydtu) 
may  possibly  contain  an  implication  as  to  idola- 
trous customs  existing  among  infidels,  but,  if  so,  an 
execration  of  such  practices  is  equally  implied.^ 

An  obscure  Avestan  word  baosavas  (possibly  a  plural,  though 
its  etymology  is  wholly  uncertain),  which  occurs  in  the  frag- 
mentary Hatoxt  Nask,  ii.  13,  and  in  the  likewise  fragmentary 
ViUdsp  Yast,  37,  has  been  interpreted  as  alluding  to  the  sin  of 
idolatry  among  unbelievers,  because  its  obscure  Pahlavi  render- 
ing, b  n  n  d  k,  is  glossed  by  aitjhsdn(ku  mn) ieda{deo)-yazakih, 
that  is,  '  the  demon-worship  of  these.'  Possibly  some  support 
for  this  interpretation  may  he  found  in  the  Pahlavi  rendering  of 
the  word  baosclyd  (as  it  is  there  written)  in  the  parallel  Avestan 
fragment,  \^Utdsp  VaU,  37,  the  gloss  being  in  Pahlavi,  auz- 
dest-but-parastih,  lit.  '  idol-image- worship '  ;  but  the  whole 
matter  remains  rather  uncertain  (see  Darmesteter,  Le  Zend- 
Avesta,  ii.  653,  n.  15,  and  ii.  676,  also  in  SDE  xxiii.  316;  and 
cf.  West,  Arda  Viraf  Translated,  Bombay  and  London,  1872, 
pp.  287,  312,  and  C.  Bartholomae,  Altiran.  Worterb.,  Strassburg, 
1904,  s.v.  '  Baosav-,'  col.  920). 

A  further  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether 
a  passage  in  the  Avesta  ( Vend.  xix.  20-25)  relating 
to  cleansing  may  not  imply  indirectly  an  image  of 
^Vohu  Manah,  the  Zoroastrian  archangel  of  Good 
Thought,  such  a  supposition  being  based  on 
Strabo,  XV.  iii.  15  (p.  733),  and  possibly  on  Anim. 
Marcell.  xxiii.  vi.  23-25  (both  cited  above) ;  but 
to  interpret  the  Avestan  passage  in  that  manner 
would  be  extremely  hazardous  (see  Akt  [Persian], 
vol.  i.  p.  881).  On  the  other  hand  (since  sculp- 
tures, though  not  images  in  the  sense  of  idols, 
certainly  did  exist  as  early  as  Achaemenian  times), 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  regard  the  description  of 
Ardvi  Svira  Anahita  in  YaM  v.  126-129  as  possibly 
influenced  by  some  consecrated  type  of  statuary  of 
the  goddess  of  the  heavenly  stream.^  Yet  this 
particular  passage  need  not  be  understood  as  in- 
volving real  image-worship,  any  more  than  does 
the  description  which  Xenoplion  (400  B.C. ),  in  his 
historic  romance  ((7yro/j.  vili.  iii.  11  ff.),  gives  of  the 

1  For  some  references  also  to  certain  passages  in  the  Pahlavi 
literature  which  might  be  similarly  interpreted  see  West,  SBE 
xlvii,,  Introd.  pp.  xxvi-xxvii. 

2  Such  is  the  interpretation  by  Darmesteter,  SBE  xxiii.  53, 
and  Zend-Avesta,  ii.  365  ;  also  hy  Justi,  Gesch.  des  alien 
Persiens,  Berlin,  1879,  p.  95,  where  is  reproduced  from  Loftus, 
Travels  in  Chaldcea  and  Susiaiia  (reprinted),  New  York,  1857, 
p.  379,  a  clay  figurine  of  Anahita  found  at  Susa  among  a 
number  of  similar  small  terra-cotta  images  of  the  goddess,  the 
type,  especially  the  proiile,  being  decidedly  Assj'rian. 


triumphal  procession  headed  by  Cyrus  the  Great 
with  chariots  of  pomj),  each  of  wliicii  was  dedicated 
to  a  particular  divine  being.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  statement  of  Dio  Chrysostom  (a.d.  100),  in 
his  Borysthen.  Oral.  36,  p.  448,  regarding  Zoroaster's 
glorification  of-  the  celestial  chariot,  because  the 
Avestan  passages  which  refer  to  the  '  course  of  the 
sun'  (GfiLha  Av.  x'^eng  .  .  .  (idvdnem,  Ys.  xliv.  3), 
'  tiie  swift-horsed  sun'  (Younger  Av.  hvar*  attrvat- 
cispcm,  Yt.  vi.  4,  x.  13,  x.  90),  and  the  like,  are 
purely  metaphorical  exinessions,  and  in  no  sense 
im]ily  image-worsliii).  It  may  be  re-afiirmcd,  there- 
fore, that  the  Avesta,  especially  the  Zoroastrian 
Gathas,  or  oldest  part  of  the  canon,  is  significantly 
lacking  in  any  allusion  to  idol-worship. 

5.  Bas-relief  sculptures  in  Achaemenian,  Par- 
thian, and  Sasanian  times, — SulHcieut  intimation 
has  already  been  given  and  references  enough  have 
been  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  scidptured 
bas-reliefs,  though  not  the  use  of  images  as  idols, 
in  Achaemenian,  Parthian,  and  Sasanian  times. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  entire  subject  in  its  relation 
to  the  Achaemenian  era  (559-330  B.C.),  it  may  suffice 
to  refer  to  ArtT  (Persian).  A  like  reference  may 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  antique  stone  lion  at 
Hamadan  (exceptional  in  Persian  art,  as  being 
carved  in  the  round) — a  sculpture  which  may 
possibly  date  back  to  Median  times,  and  is  still 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  talisman  of  that  ancient  city. 
With  regard  to  tlie  bas-relief  winged  figure  of 
Cyrus  the  Great  at  Pasargadie  (near  the  modem 
ftlashad  -  i  -  Murghab)  and  the  high  -  reliefs  of 
Darius  I.,  hewn  on  the  Bahistan  Rock,  and  again 
of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  their  royal  successors, 
chiselled  at  Naqsh-i-Rustam  and  Persepolis  (mod. 
Takht-i-Jamshid),  in  all  of  which,  as  stated  above, 
an  effigy  of  Ormazd  appears,  a  similar  reference  is 
enough.  Besides  the  Achaemenian  monuments 
themselves,  Herodotus  (vii.  69)  refers  to  a  golden 
statue  of  Darius's  favourite  queen,  and  (ii.  110) 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  Darius,  while  in  Egypt, 
wished  to  set  up  a  sculpture  (dvopidvTa)  of  himself 
in  front  of  those  which  Sesostris  had  erected,  before 
the  great  temple,  in  his  own  honour  and  in  com- 
memoration of  his  fainilj^  but  was  dissuaded  from 
this  act  by  the  officiating  Egyptian  priest.' 

For  Parthian  times  (c.  250  b.c.-a.d.  224),  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  still  existing  martial  image  of  the  Arsacid  king 
Gotarzes  (a.d.  46-51),  hewn  in  a  panel  near  the  base  of  the 
Bahistan  Rock  (cf.  Jackson,  Persia  Past  and  Present,  p.  209  f.) ; 
likewise  to  the  moulded  effigies  on  the  so-called  slijiper  coffins 
(Loftus,  Travels  in  Chaldcea  and  Susiana,  p.  204),  and  to  some 
Parthian  terra-cotta  figurines  (Loftus,  op.  cit.) ;  but  they  all  are 
memorials,  and  have  in  them  no  element  of  idolatry  and  image- 
worship. 

As  to  a  sculptured  panel  possibly  representing  Mithra  (if  not 
Zoroaster),  which  belongs  to  the  Sasr.nian  era  (a.d.  224-650),  Bee 
above,  §  i ;  and  for  other  Mithraic  monuments,  as  bearing  in- 
directly upon  the  whole  question  in  relation  to  Persia,  consult 
Art  (Mithraic)  by  Cumont,  vol.  i.  pp.  872-874.  In  direct  con- 
nexion, however,  as  covering  the  general  subject  of  image- 
carvings  during  the  Sasanian  Period,  reference  may  once  more 
be  made  to  Art  (Persian) ;  and  for  numismatic  representations 
of  Iranian  divinities  see  M.  A.  Stein,  in  BOR,  1SS7,  pp.  155-166. 

6.  Allusions  in  Pahlavi  literature  of  Sasanian 
times  and  later.- — Important  in  its  bearing — as  a 
sequel  and  to  supplement  the  material  drawn  from 
glyptic  art — is  the  testimony  oH'ercd  by  the 
Pahlavi  literature  of  the  Sasanian  age  and  later, 
or  the  centuries  directly  preceding  and  following 
the  Muhammadan  Conquest  aljout  A.D.  650.  The 
entire  subject  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  a 
monograph  prepared  for  the  forthcoming  Jubilee 
Volume  of  the  Sir  Jamsetjce  Jejeebhoy  Zarthoshti 
Madressa,  to  appear  in  Bombaj',  1914.  Many  of 
these  Pahlavi  allusions  refer  back  to  an  age,  a 
millennium   or   more,  before   Zoroaster   appeared 

1  In  this  connexion  mention  may  be  made,  without  laying 
undue  stress  upon  the  fact,  of  the  action  of  Cambyses  in  slay- 
ing the  Apis  bull  (Herod,  iii.  29),  and  of  his  derision  of  the 
Egy(itians  for  having  'gods  of  blood  and  flesh,  sensible  to 
steel,'  as  well  as  of  Cambyses'  mockery  of  the  idol  (d7aA^i.a) 
in  the  temple  of  the  Egj  ptian  Hephaestus  (iii.  37). 
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as  the  founder  of  the  national  religion  of  Persia, 
and  are  the  more  valuable  as  showing  the  tradi- 
tional attitude  of  Iran  in  regard  to  idols  and 
images.  Only  the  main  references  need  be  given 
here.  ^ 

The  Dlnkart  (vii.  1.  19),  which  is  a  Pahlavi  work 
based  upon  very  old  material,  contains  an  antique 
legend  of  Takhmurup  (a  monarch  placed  by  tradi- 
tion in  the  4th  millennium  R.c.)  that  names  him  as 
a  pioneer  who  '  cast  out  idol-worship  [auzdes-para- 
stdlclh)  and  promulgated  among  creatures  the 
reverence  and  worship  of  the  Creator.'''^  The  same 
work  alludes  in  another  passage  (vii.  4.  72)  to  the 
idol-worship  (auzdcs  parastiamh)  and  witchcraft 
practised  by  the  monster  Dahak  of  Babylon,  whose 
usurping  reign  over  Iran  is  assigned  by  tradition 
to  the  3rd  millennium  B.C.,  and  whose  baneful 
influence  in  this  heretical  regard  Avas  only  eradi- 
cated two  thousand  years  later  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  passage 
reads  in  translation  : 

'Through  that  seduction  [of  Dahak]  mankind  had  come  to 
idol-worship  ;  .  .  .  but  through  the  words  of  the  triumphant 
religion,  which  Zartusht  [i.e.  Zoroaster]  proclaimed  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  sorcery,  it  [i.e.  the  heres3']  is  all  dispersed  and 
disabled.'  3 

Another  legend,  oft-repeated  in  the  Pahlavi 
books,  is  the  story  of  the  crusade  waged  against 
idol- worship  by  the  ancient  ruler  Kai  Khusrau 
(Kavi  Haosravah  of  the  Avesta),  who  is  reputed 
to  have  reigned  about  800  B.C.  By  the  help  of  the 
Kingly  Glory  (Pahl.  x^'drlh ;  cf.  Av.  x'^arennh) 
this  monarch  demolishes  the  idol-shrine  which  his 
arch-enemy,  Frangrasiak  of  Turan  (Pahl.  Frdsiak, 
Mod.  Pers.  Afrdsiab  ;  cf.  Av.  Tilirya  Franrasyan), 
had  maintained  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Chechast, 
and  substituted  for  it  the  great  fire-temple  of 
Adhar-gushnasp,  Avith  wliich  his  name  was  after- 
wards associated.'*  The  Dlnkart  (vii.  1.  39),  e.g., 
tells  of  how  Kal  Khusrau 

'  vanquished  and  smote  iYansrasiak  of  Tur,  the  sorcerer,  and 
liis  fellow-miscreants,  [namely]  those  of  Vakyir,  Kersevazd,  and 
many  other  vile  world-destroj-ers,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
demolition  of  that  idol-temple  (a«.2(i«s-(in?-)  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Chechast,  which  was  a  frightful  thing  of  fiendishness.' 

The  same  legend  of  the  destruction  of  this  noted 
idol-temple  is  referred  to  several  times  in  other 
Pahlavi  works.  The  BundahiSn,  xvii.  7,  e.g.,  in 
telling  of  this  pious  achievement  adds  a  detail 
regarding  the  help_ given  to  the  heroin  his  work 
by  the  sacred  fire,  Atar  Gushnasp,  as  follows  : 

'When  Kai  Khusrau  was  demolishing  the  idol-temple  (awsdes- 
idr)  of  Lake  Chechast,  it  [i.e.  the  Fire]  settled  upon  the  mane 
of  his  horse  and  drove  away  the  darkness  until  he  destroyed 
the  idol-temple.' 5 

Kai  Khusrau's  religious  act  is  praised,  further- 
more, in  two  passages  of  the  Malnog-i  Khrat  (ii. 
93-95  and  xxvii.  59-61),  which  may  be  dated  some- 
wliere  about  the  6th  cent.  A.D.  The  idolatrous 
practices  of  the  tyrant  Frasiak  (Afrasiab)  are 
alluded  to  in  a  somewhat  later  treatise,  Sliatrulhd-i 
Aerdn,  7,  wliicli  anathematizes  this  foe  for  having 

1  For  full  citation  of  the  Pahlavi  passages  in  transliteration, 
with  tr.,  see  the  above-mentioned  monograph  in  the  Jubilee 
Volume ;  tr.  of  almost  all  the  texts  will  be  found  in  West, 
'  Palilavi  Texts  Translated,'  in  SBE  v.,  xxiv.,  xxxvii.,  xlvii. 

2  The  Pahlavi  word  for  '  idol '  (which  is  here  transcribed  as 
aUzdes  and  is  also  written  in  Pahlavi  as  aiizdez,  auzdeat,  with 
other  variations)  is  derived  from  Av.  uzdaeza,  the  original 
meaning  of  which  is  '  elevation,  something  raised  up,'  and 
may  refer  to  an  idolatrous  structure  as  well  as  to  an  image 
itself. 

s  An  allusion  in  later  Persian  literature  to  the  use  of  images 
by  Dahak  (or  Dahhak,  as  he  is  called  in  Med.  Pers.)  is  found  in 
a  passage  referred  to  below  from  the  epic  poet  Firdaiisi. 

■*  Lake  Chechast  (Pahl.  Var-l  ce6ast,  Av.  Valri  caedasta)  is 
the  ancient  name  of  the  body  of  water  corresponding  to  the 
modern  Lake  Urumiah  and  its  environs  in  Azarbaijan,  N.VV. 
Persia  ;  see  Jackson,  Persia  Past  and  Present,  pp.  70-73. 

5  The  fact  tliat  a  reminiscence  of  this  legend  of  the  descent 
of  the  fire,  in  the  fonn  of  lightning  which  settled  on  the  pommel 
of  Kai  Khiisrau's  saddle,  while  thus  engaged,  lingered  as  late  as 
the  16th  cent,  of  our  era  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  the  Pers. 
Lexicon  (Risdlah,  or  Furhang)  of  Vafai,  dated  a.d.  1.')26,  which 
is  discussed  by  A.  Yohannan,  in  Spiegel  Metnorial  Volume, 
Bombay,  190S,  pp.  15a-15'2. 


transformed  each  of  the  sacred  shrines  in  the  city 
of  Samarkand,  in  Sogdiana,  into  'an  idol-temple 
(Pahl.  ailzdest-cdr),  the  aljode  of  demons.' 

A  statement  has  been  made  above  regarding  the 
attitude  which  Zoroaster  in  his  own  time  must 
liave  held  towards  anything  approaching  idolatiy, 
as  shown  by  the  tenor  of  his  religion,  even  though 
no  direct  pronouncement  bj'  him  on  the  subject  is 
preserved  in  the  Avesta  itself.  Additional  evidence 
is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Pahlavi  Bahnian 
YaSt,  iii.  30  and  iii.  36  f.,  the  hero  Pesyutanil,  the 
son  of  Zoroaster's  patron  Vistasp,  is  said  to  have 
received  divine  authority  from  Ormazd,  combined 
with  the  arch  angelic  aid  of  the  Amsaspands  and 
that  of  the  sacred  fires,  in  his  crusade  to  '  destroy 
and  smite  the  idol-temple  (aiizdest-zdr)  of  the 
demons ' ;  and  '  that  idol-temple  was  destroyed 
through  the  glorious  exertion  of  the  iiuistrious 
Pesyutanu.'  Again,  a  section  in  the  Pahlavi 
Jdmdsp  Ndmak  (vi.  1  ;  ed.  J,  J.  Modi,  Bombay, 
1903,  p.  73),  whicli  is  a  book  probably  written  some 
time  before  A.D.  900  and  purporting  to  hand  down 
the  words  of  the  sage  Jamasp,  chief-coun.sellor  at 
the  court  of  Zoroaster's  patron  Vistasp,  contains, 
in  its  Pazand  version  of  this  chapter,  a  prophecy 
of  the  time  (not  then  wholly  fulfilled  because  of 
heretics)  when  the  true  spirit  of  the  faith  will 
prevail  and  '  the  priests  will  come  to  the  country 
of  Iran  and  smite  idolatry  (auzdes).'  The  Mainog-l 
Khrat,  ii.  93-95,  looks  forward  to  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  wicked  '  idol-worshippers '  (ailzdes- 
parastdn)  in  the  last  millennium  of  the  world  when 
the  Saviour  (Pahl.  SfiMns,  Av.  SaoSi/ant)  shall 
appear  before  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Tliere  are  several  general  allusions  to  the  hatred 
of  idolatry  in  other  Pahlavi  books  besides  those 
already  mentioned. 

The  Arfd  Virdf  Ndmak,  Ixviii.  11,  e.g.,  in  an  account  of  an 
apocalyptic  vision,  enters  upon  the  roll  of  the  damned  a  woman 
whose  perversity  led  her  to  choose  the  practice  of  '  idol- worship ' 
(auzdes-idr)  ;  and  the  .^dyast  Id-Sdyast,  ix.  2f.,  a  compilation 
dating  from  about  the  7th  cent,  a.d.,  though  based  on  older 
sources,  sees  a  like  fate  awaiting  a  priest  '  who  passes  over  to 
idolatry'  (or,  possibly,  'passes  away  iu  idolatry').  Among  the 
most  abominable  places  on  earth,  according  to  Main'jg-i  Kkrat, 
vi.  7,  is  the  one  'on  which  they  build  an  idol-temple  (aiizdes- 
idr) ;  and  accordingly  the  commandment  is  given  (ii.  93-95) : 
'Abstain  from  idol-worship  {ailzdes-parastiSniJi)  and  demon- 
worship,'  because  its  enormity  is  '  eighth '  (Pahl.  ha&tum)  among 
the  most  heinous  sins  (xxxvi.  10).  For  this  reason  the  Dinkart, 
vi.  275,  sees  in  the  disappearance  of  idolatry  a  sign  of  the  growth 
of  the  true  religion,  on  the  ground  that,  'if  idol-worship  be 
annihilated,  no  faith  in  the  good  spirits  will  thereby  disappear.' 
It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  under.stand  the  importance  attached 
to  the  exploit  of  Ardagir,  founder  of  the  Sasanian  Empire,  in 
overthrowing  an  idolatrous  monster  that  ruled  over  Kirman 
and  was  known  as  the  '  Worm"  (Pahl.  Kfrm),  a  vile  practiser  of 
'vXolaXTy  {auzdes),  as  told  in  the  Pahlavi  romance  Kdj-nnoiat-i 
Artdkhshir,  vii.  1-12,  viii.  1-11 ;  tliis  story  presents  inter- 
esting parallels  to  the  OT  narrative  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
as  discussed,  with  bibliographical  references  to  the  Pahlavi 
editions  of  the  work  concerned,  by  Jackson,  'Notes  on  OT 
Apocrypha,'  in  Essays  published  as  a  Testimonial  to  Charles 
Augustus  Briggs,  New  York,  1911,  pp.  95-97. 

The  practice  of  idol-worship  by  foreign  nations, 
who  were  outside  the  pale  of  Zoroastrian  Iran, 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  condemnation  in  the  Pahlavi 
texts.  For  instance,  the  veneration  which  the 
Hindus  paid  to  images,  personified  as  the  idol 
But  (lit.  'spectre,  spook,'  then  'image,  idol'),  is 
execrated  in  Bundahiin,  xxviii.  34  (cf.  also  Great 
Iranian  Bundahiin,&d.  B.  T.  Anklesaria,  Bombay, 
1908,  p.  187)  as  follows: 

'  The  demon  But  i  is  he  whom  they  worship  among  the 
Hindus,  and  his  prayer  is  in  the  6tt4-shrine  abode  [i.e.  goblin- 
shrine].' * 

A  similar  damnable  practice  of  the  worship  of  a 
bfit  is  attributed,  according  to  the  Pahlavi-Pjizand 
Jdmdsp  Ndmak,  vii.  3-4  (ed.  Modi,  p.  76  f.),  to  the 
people  of  China,  Barbaristan,  and  the  Tajik.s — the 
1  Regarding  this  word,  which  appears  in  Pahl.,  Av.,  Skr.,  and 
Mod.  Pers.,  see  r.artholoniae,  s.v.  '  Butay,'  col.  9GS. 

'■2  The  desi'ination  in  Pahl.  is  preferably  thus  to  be  read  as 
biit-gdh,  '  idol-r,hrine,'  even  though  West,  SBE  v.  Ill,  n.  6,  and 
Darrnesteter,  Zend-Avesta,  ii.  259,  n.  4,  read  the  word  as  bUtihd, 
'idols.' 
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name  of  tiie  latter  nation  probably  including  the 
tribes  of  Central  Asia  as  well  as  those  of  their 
Islamitic  ancestors  in  Arabia  who  conquered  that 
territory  and  may  have  retained  traces  of  pre- 
Muhammadan  idolatry  fostered  by  the  primitive 
beliefs  of  the  people  they  vanquished. 

7.  After  the  Muhammadan  Conquest  in  the  7th 
cent.  A.D. — The  overthrow  of  Zoroastrianisni  as  the 
national  faith  through  the  Muhammadan  Conquest 
by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  cent.  A.D.,  whatever  it 
may  have  signified  in  other  regards,  meant  no 
significant  change  with  respect  to  the  true  Persian 
hatred  of  idolatiy.  Vanquished  and  victors  were 
at  one  in  this  matter,  and  many  of  the  citations 
given  above  from  the  Zoroastrian  patristic  works 
in  Pahlavi  may,  in  fact,  date  from  a  time  after  the 
Muslim  victory  over  Persia,  even  if  the  sources  on 
which  their  standards  were  based  go  back  to  a  far 
earlier  period.  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that 
the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  Islam  killed  off  all  progress 
in  the  Persian  art  of  sculpture,  as  being  a  factor 
that  might  lead  to  encouraging  idolatry,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  Avas  no  such  inclination  in  the 
Persian  heart.  This  circumstance  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  no  sculptured  portrait  was  carved  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Sasanian  Empire  through 
Islam  until  modern  times,  when,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  cent..  Path  'Ali  Shah  (179S-1835) 
caused  his  efligy  to  bt  -culptured  over  an  antique 
carving  of  Sasanian  times,  thus  unfortunately 
eilacing  an  old  bas-relief  that  had  been  cut  some 
1500  years  before ;  but  this  innovation,  or,  rather, 
this  resumption  of  the  old  practice  of  carving 
portraits  on  rocks,  combined  with  one  or  two  otlier 
modern  instances,  is  a  matter  of  recent  times 
(consult  Art  [Persian]). 

8.  References  in  later  Persian  literature. — The 
Avhole  tone  of  later  Persian  literature,  or  for  the 
past  1000  years  and  more,  has  been  strongly  against 
idolatry,  and  that,  too,  irrespective  of  Muhammadan 
influence  as  well  as  under  a  natural  sympathy  with 
the  iconoclastic  tenets  of  the  Qur'an.  Only  a  few 
references  need  be  given  to  show  this.  The  great 
epic  poet  of  Persia,  Firdausi  (fl.  A.D.  1000),  e.g., 
tells  with  evident  zest  and  in  spirited  heroic  verse 
hoNv  Faridun,  2500  years  before,  overthrew  a 
talisman  (Pers.  talisml)  in  the  form  of  an  idol  which 
the  monster  Dahhak  (or  Dahak,  whose  idolatry  has 
been  alluded  to  .above)  maintained  in  his  palace 
(see  Firdausi,  .S/^a/iJ/anjrt/ijed.Vullers  and  Landauer, 
Leyden,  1877,  i.  53,  1.  357;  tr.  J.  Mohl,  Le  Livre 
ties  rois,  Paris,  1876,  i.  72  ;  tr.  A.  G.  and  E.  Warner, 
Shdhnama,  London,  1905,  i.  161).  Many  instances 
might  be  cited  from  other  Persian  authors.  The 
poet  and  moralist  Sa'dl  (c.  A.D.  1184 -c.  1291)  re- 
counts how  he  discovered  in  his  travels  the  trick 
by  which  the  famous  idol  in  the  great  temple  of 
Soranatli  in  India  lifted  its  hand  ;  and,  outraged 
by  the  infamous  delusion,  he  thereupon  slew  the 
priest  in  charge  of  the  sanctuary.  Yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  in  his  account,  Sa'di  has  hopelessly 
confused  some  of  his  allusions  to  Hindu  idolatry 
with  the  so-called  worship  of  fire  in  the  '  Avasta 
and  Zand '  to  which  he  refers  (cf.  Sa'dl,  Bustdn, 
ch.  viii.,  story  9,  tr.  A.  H.  Edwards,  London,  1911, 
pp.  106-109).  Sa'di  also  makes  use  of  a  story  of  an 
idolater  to  adorn  a  tale  in  his  Biisfdn,  ch.  x.,  story 
3  (tr.  Edwards,  p.  121  f.).  The  great  lyrist  IJaiiz 
(c.  A.D.  1325-C.1389)  often  makes  allusion  in  his 
Ghazals,  or  'Odes,'  to  'idol-worship'  {but-parasti), 
or  likens  his  beloved  to  an  '  idol '  {but)  or  to  an 
'image'  {srtnain) ;  but  his  references  are  mostly  in 
the  way  of  poetic  similes  drawn  from  love  {e.g. 
Ghazals,  301,  verse  3 ;  210,  v.  3  ;  254,  v.  8  ;  297, 
V.  5  ;  172,  V.  10,  in  the  ed.  by  H.  Brockhaus,  Die 
Lieder  des  Uafis,  Leipzig,  1863,  pp.  225,  130,  175, 
221,  92).  Finally,  the  last  classic  Persian  poet, 
Jami  (A.D.    1414-1492),   in  vol.   vii.   of  his  Haft 


Aurang,  entitled  Khirad-vdmah-i  Iskavdari,  or 
'  Book  of  Alexander's  Wisdom,'  represents  Alex- 
ander the  Great  as  destroying  a  well-known  temple 
of  idols.  Citations  might  easilj'  be  multiplied  from 
other  later  Persian  writers,  but  they  M'ould  all  be 
of  a  similar  character  as  showing  the  deep-seated 
Persian  hatred  of  idolatry.  This  persistent  detesta- 
tion of  the  use  of  id(jls  and  images  is  as  marked  as 
ever  in  the  attitude  of  the  i 'arsis,  or  modern 
followers  of  Zoroaster,  both  in  India  and  in  Persia. 
Literature. — The  bibliogrmphical  references  to  edd.  of  the 
Or.  and  Lat.  works  quoted  have  been  given  above.  For  the 
Avesta  consult  the  Eng.  tr.  by  J.  Darmesteter  and  L.  H. 
Mills,  in  SDE  iv.,  xxiii.,  xxxi.,  Oxford,  18.S0-87,  and  the  Fr. 
tr.  by  Darmesteter,  Le  Zend-A  ccsta,  traduction  nouvelle,  3 
voU.,  Paris,  l«'J2-93.  For  trr.  of  tlie  Pahlavi  works,  see  E. 
W.  West,  Pahlavi  Texts  Translated,  in  SUE  v.,  xviii.,  xxiv., 
xxxvii.,  xivii.,  Oxford,  1880-1897;  cf.  also  the  forthconiing 
monograph  by  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  in  the  Jubilee  rdume  nj 
the  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeehhoy  Zarthoshti  Madressa,  Bombay,  (to 
appear  in)  1914.  A.  V.  WILLIAMS  J  ACKSON. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Teutonic  and  Slavic). 
— I,  Teutonic. — The  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
idols  and  images  among  Germanic  peoples  is  some- 
what conflicting.  The  pronouncement  of  Tacitus, 
that  the  Germani  had  no  images  of  their  gods,  is 
repeated  by  later  Christian  writers;  but  this  is 
evidently  an  uncritical  re-statement.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  sufficient,  if  not  abundant,  evidence 
to  attest  the  existence  of  images  among  the  different 
Germanic  peoples,  at  the  several  periods  of  their 
conversion  to  Christianity. 

Tacitus  definitely  says  of  the  Germani  : 
'Ceterum  nee  cohihere  parietibus  decs,  neque  in  ullam  huraani 
oris  speciem  assimulare,  ex  magnitudine  coelestium  arbitrantur ' 
(Germ.  9) ; 

and  again,  of  the  Nahanarvali,  that  they  have  no 
simulacra  of  their  twin-gods  Alcis{Germ.  43).  Else- 
where, however  {Germ.  7),  he  tells  of  the  symbols 
taken  from  the  sacred  groves,  and  borne  into  battle  : 
signa,  probably  attributes  of  the  gods,  as  the  ship 
which  he  names  the  signnm  Isidis  {Germ.  9) ; 
and  effigies,  probably  representations  of  animals 
which  possessed  a  sacred  significance.  Such  might 
be  the  ferarura  imagines  of  the  Batavi  {Hist.  iv. 
22).  Later  examples  would  be  the  dragon-heads 
on  poles  shown  among  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
Germani  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  depicted  on  the 
Antonine  Column  (cf.  P.  S.  PJartoli,  Columna 
Antonininna,  Rome,  n.d.,  pi.  37  f.);  these  are  per- 
haps similar  in  form  to  the  Dragon  of  We.ssex  dis- 
play* ed  as  Harold's  standard  in  theB;iyeux  Tapestry. 
Such  representation  of  animals  appears  in  a  slightly 
different  form  in  the  eoforcumbol  and  eoforllc 
mentioned  in  Elcne,  line  259,  and  in  Bemoulf,  line 
303 ;  or  in  the  boar-helmets  worn  bj'  the  Avarrior- 
ligures  on  the  Torslunda  helmet.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tacitus's  account  of  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  Nerthus  {Germ.  40),  in  which  numen  ipsum 
is  immersed  in  a  sacred  lake,  would  seem  to  point 
to  some  kind  of  image,  although  it  may  mean 
nothing  more  than  a  symbol.  It  is  probable  that 
Nerthus  appears  in  Norse  mythology,  with  change 
of  sex,  as  the  gods  NjorG'r  and  Freyr ;  and  in  the 
v.'orship  of  Freyr  a  similar  ceremonial  procession  is 
described,  in  which  an  image  is  used  {Oldfs  Saga 
Tri/ggvasonar,  Fornmanna  Sogur,^  ii.  ch.  173).  If 
the  "cult  of  Nehalennia,  representations  of  whom 
were  found  at  Walcheren,  contains  any  Germanic 
elements,  we  then  have  very  early  evidence  of  the 
representation  of  a  deitj^ ;  but,  even  if  she  is 
Germanic,  the  whole  style  of  the  figure  shows  very 
strong  Roman  influence. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Germanic  representa- 
tion of  gods  passed  through  the  usual  stages  of 
development  (cf.  R.  M.  Meyer,  Altgerm.  Religions- 
gesch.  ch.  v.  §  24).  There  is  no  actual  evidence  for 
"the  shapeless  log  or  stone,  which  was  probably  the 
earliest  form  of  idol,  or  for  the  worship  of  meteoric- 
1  Hereafter  quoted  as  F.M.S. 
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stones,  as  in  classical  mythology.  But  it  is  likely, 
from  what  we  know  of  tlie  later  use  of  logs,  straw 
figures,  branches,  etc.,  in  plough,  harvest,  and 
other  ceremonies,  that  this  stage  did  exist  (cf.  W. 
Mannhardt,  Mytholog.  Forschiinqen,  Strassburg, 
1884,  p.  332  f.  ;  Grimm,  Tetit.  Myth.  ch.  24,  pp.  768, 
782,  784) ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  some  such 
rough  figure  may  be  denoted  by  the  nmnen  ipsum 
of  Nerthus.  Contemporary  evidence  does  exist, 
however,  for  the  second  stage— the  trunk  or  log, 
carved  witli  a  representation  of  the  head  only,  or  of 
the  head  and  shoulders.  Pillar-worship,  of  which 
the  reverence  paid  to  tlie  Irminsul  by  the  Saxons 
and  to  the  high-seat  pillars  by  the  Scandinavians 
seems  to  liave  been  a  late  survival,  probably  belongs 
to  this  stage.  For  the  more  artistic  stage — the 
complete  reproduction  of  deities — there  is  sufficient 
evidence,  esi^ecially  from  Scandinavia ;  they  are 
represented  with  their  attributes,  as  Thor  with  his 
hammer ;  or  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver. 
Finally,  as  with  some  statues  of  classical  gods,  and 
with  Christian  images,  one  finds  instances  of  images 
that  can  move,  walk,  and  speak. 

The  earliest  definite  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  Germanic  idols  is  connected  with  the  Goths,  and 
dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century.  The 
Constantinople  Column,  erected  by  Arcadius  to 
commemorate  the  wars  of  Theodosius,  has  re- 
presentations of  Gothic  gods,  borne  on  the  backs 
of  camels  in  his  triumph.  These  are  life-size 
figures  of  bearded  men,  of  which  the  head  and 
shoulders  only  are  carefully  carved  ;  the  rest  of  the 
figure  is  of  the  xoanon  type,  with  slight  indications 
of  ornament  to  represent  a  robe  (cf.  A.  Banduri, 
Impermm  Orientale,  Venice,  1729,  ii.  417,  pi.  ix.). 
Sozomen,  HE  vi.  37,  writing  of  the  same  period, 
mentions  that  Athanaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  in  his 
attempt  to  revive  heathenism,  caused  a  statue 
{^davov)  to  be  carried  in  a  waggon  to  the  houses  of 
Christians,  that  they  might  worship  and  sacrifice. 

The  referencesof  Christian  writers  to  the  existence 
of  idols  among  the  remaining  Germanic  peoples  are 
numerous,  but  reliance  can  be  placed  only  on  those 
in  which  images  are  specifically  mentioned  or  de- 
scribed (shmdacra,  imagines).  Phrases  such  as 
'  idola  colere'  are  not  definite  enough,  nor  is  the 
mention  of  tem]3les  positive  evidence,  ;is  it  is  possible 
that  Germanic  temples  did  not  invariably  contain 
images  ;  the  custom  of  alluding  to  Germanic  gods 
under  the  names  of  the  approximately  correspond- 
ing classical  deities  sometimes  causes  confusion. 

For  Frnnklsh  images,  there  is  continuous  evi- 
dence. The  earliest  reference,  dating  from  491,  is 
the  speech  of  Clotilda  to  her  husband  King  Clovis, 
in  favour  of  baptism  : 

'  Nihil  sunt  dii  iiuos  colitis,  qui  neque  sibi,  neque  aliis  poterunt 
subvenire  ;  sunt  enini  aut  ex  lapide,  aut  ex  liguo,  aut  ex  metallo 
aliquo  sculpti'  (Gregory  of  Tourg,  Hist.  Franc,  ii.  29). 

In  the  Constitutio  of  Childebert,  c.  554,  punish- 
ment is  decreed  against  those  who  refuse  to  destroy 
from  off  their  land,  or  who  prevent  the  priests 
from  destroying,  '  simulacra  constructa  vel  idola 
daemoni  dedicata '  (Pertz,  MGU, '  Leges,'  Hanover, 
1835  fK,  i.  1).  In  the  Vita  S.  Goaris,  contained  in 
the  Acta  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  Paris,  1668-1701, 
sect.  ii.  p.  282,  we  are  told  that  c.  649  the  saint 
'coepit.  .  .  gentilibuspercircuitum(i.e.  Ripuaria)simulacrorum 
cultui  deditis  et  vaua  idolorum  superstitionis  deceptia  verbum 
salutis  annuntiaro.' 

The  only  definite  authority  for  Saxon  idol- 
worship  is  to  be  found  in  the  anonymous  Indictihis 
Superstitiomim  of  the  8tli  century.  With  entry  26, 
'  De  simulacro  de  consparsa  farina,'may  be  compared 
the  story  of  the  figure  of  Baldr,  which  was  l)aked 
and  smeared  with  oil  {Fri'Sjdfs  Saga,  9  ;  Fornaldar 
Sogur,  ii.).  Possibly  such  cakes  were  sometimes 
representations  of  a  divine  attribute,  or  of  an  animal 
sacred  to  the  god,  and  not  of  the  god  himself. 
Entry  27, '  De  simulacris  de  panais  (pannis),  factis,' 


may  refer  to  doll-images  for  the  private  use  of  wor- 
shippers (cf.  A.  Saupe,  Indiculus  Superstitionum, 
Leipzig,  1891,  adloc);  or  to  figures  in  straw  and 
rags,  such  as  the  effigy  of  Death,  which  in  later 
times  we  know  to  have  been  carried  round  in 
procession  (cf.  Grimm,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  771).  Entry  28, 
'  De  simulacro,  quod  per  campos  portant,'  shows 
that  the  Saxons  practised  the  general  Germanic 
custom  of  religious  processions,  probably  to  secure 
fruitfulness  and  prosperity. 

There  is  little  definite  reference  to  the  practice 
of  idol-worship  among  the  English ;  the  most 
convincing  is  the  description  of  the  heathen  reaction 
in  Essex,  c.  660  : 

'  Coeperunt  fana,  quae  derelicta  erant,  restaurare,  et  adorare 
simulacra'  (Bede,  HE  iii.  30). 

Other  references  are  found  in  Bede  ;  Pope  Gregory, 
writing  to  Bishop  Mellitus,  gives  instructions, 
'ipsa  quae  in  eis  {i.e.  fanis)  sunt  idola,  destruantur'  (i.  30). 
Boniface  V.  in  his  letter  to  Edwin,  king  of  North- 
umbria,  quotes  the  description  of  idols  in  Ps  113, 
and  reinforces  it  thus  : 

'Quomodo.  .  .  possunt  habere  virtutera  hi,  qui  ex  corruptibili 
materia  inferiorum  etiam  subpositorumque  tibi  maiiibus  con- 
struuntur;  quibus  videlicet  artificium  humanum  adcommodana 
eis  inanimatam  membrorum  similitudinem  contulisti ;  qui,  nisi 
a  te  nioti  fuerint,  auibulare  non  poterunt,  sed  tanquam  lapis  in 
imo  loco  positus,  ita  coustructi  nihilque  intellegentiae  habentes 
.  .  .  nullam  .  .  .  facultatem  adepti  sunt'  (ii.  10  [PL  Ixxx.  437]). 

The  force  of  these  two  references  is  weakened 
by  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  the  letters  were 
foreigners,  and  not  immediately  in  touch  with 
English  conditions.  Again,  in  the  story  of  Coifi, 
and  of  his  active  share  in  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  at  Goodmanha,m  (Bede,  HE  ii.  13),  no  word 
more  definite  than  ydola  is  used  ;  but  in  the  poetic 
account  of  the  incident  by  Alcuin,  Versus  de 
Pontificibus  et  Sanctis  Eboracensis  Ecclesice,  1. 
162,  Paulinus  is  represented  as  saying,  'omnia 
sternantur  fundo  simulacra  deorum.'  The  word 
wih  occurs  in  Old  English  in  the  meaning  of  '  idol ' ; 
thus  it  is  used  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  golden  image  ; 
its  most  peculiar  use  is  in  the  phrase  Woden  tvorhte 
weds  (Gnomic  Verses,  1.  133,  Exeter  Book).  Again, 
in  Beowulf  {line  176)  the  word  wig}oeor^ung,'honovLV 
to  idols,'  is  used  in  an  express  description  of  a 
heathen  custom  :  '  At  times  they  ordained  worship 
of  the  idols  in  the  temples.' 

For  the  Frisians  the  evidence  is  neither  full  nor 
very  conclusive  ;  there  is  no  direct  reference  to  an 
idol  in  the  descriptions  of  the  sanctuary  of  Fosite 
on  Heligoland  given  by  Alcuin,  Vita  S.  Willcbrordi, 
i.  10  {PL  ci.  700) ;  by  Altfrid,  Vita  Liudgeri,  i.  19 
{MGH,  '  Scriptores,'  Hanover,  1826  ff.,  ii.  410  [PL 
xcix.  778]);  and  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  Gesta  Uamma- 
burg.  iv.  3  (MGH,  'Script.'  vii.  369  [PL  cxlvi. 
623  f.]).  Elsewhere  (i.  13)  Alcuin  .speaks  of  Wille- 
brord's  arrival 

'ad  quandam  villam  ■Walachrum  nomine,  in  qua  antiqui  erroris 
idolum  remansit.' 

In  Willibald's  description  of  the  heathen  reaction 
under  the  Frisian  king  Redbod,  c.  716,  we  read  : 
'  idolorum  quoque  cultura  exstructis  delubrorum  fanis  lusfubriter 
renovata'  (Vita  S.  Bonifacii,  iv.   12  [MGH,   'Script.'  ii.  339; 
PL  Ixxxix.  611]). 

The  most  definite  reference  is  that  of  Anskar  in  his 
account  of  the  preaching  of  St.  Willehad  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  8th  cent,  to  the  Frisians  at  Humarcha : 
'  Barbaris  coepit .  .  .  persuaders  .  .  .  dicens  insanum  esse  .  . 
a  lapidibus  auxilium  petere,  et  a  simulacris  mutis  et  suvdis 
subsidii  sperare  solatium'  (Vita  Willehadi,  3  [MGH,  'Script, 
ii.  380;  PLcxviii.  1015  f.]). 

Grimm  quotes  from  difiercnt  lives  of  St.  Gall  an 
incident  which  would  be  a  proof  of  the  existence 
of  idols  in  Alamannia,  if,  as  he  thinks,  it  can  be 
referred  to  Germanic  deities  (Grimm,  ch.  vi.  p.  108). 
Although  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  account  of 
Katpert,  Casus  S.  Galli,  1  (MGH,  'Script.'  ii.  61 
[PL  cxxvi.  1058]),  it  seems  clear  that  on  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  near  Bregenz,  St.  Gall  and  Colum- 
ban  discovered,  c.  612,   a  sanctuary  dedicated  to 
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St.  Aurclia  ;  it  nevertheless  containecl  '  tres  ima- 
gines aereas  et  deauratas'  (V^ita  S.  Galli  I.,  i.  6 
[MGII,  '  Script.' ii.  7  ;  AS,  Oct.  VII.  ii.  [18G9]  886]). 
These  the  missionaries  threw  into  the  water. 
Walafrid  Strabo  says  definitely  tiiat  they  Avere 
images  of  hcatlien  gods ;  '  isti  sunt  dii  veteres  et 
antiqui  Imius  loci  tutores.'  ile  says,  f'.irther,  that 
they  were  'parieti  alKxas'  {Viia  S.  Udlli,  vi.  [Acta 
Bened.,  sect.  ii.  p.  233;  PL  cxiv.  983]).  Grimm 
cites  later  instances  of  this  practice  of  retaining 
the  ancient  gods,  '  probably  to  conciliate  the  people ' 
(p.  108,  n.  1),  and  it  has  approximate  parallels  in 
classical  mythology  (cf.  Pausanias,  III.  xiv.  5  :  '  the 
wooden  {i.e.  tiie  archaic]  image  of  Thetis  is  still 
preserved  in  secret '). 

For  Scandinavian  images  there  is  very  full  evi- 
dence, the  most  trustworthy  coming  from  Christian 
sources  ;  the  words  skur'Sgo^  and  trigoQ  are  used 
in  Icelandic,  but  the  custom  prevails  of  speaking 
of  the  image  merely  by  the  name  of  the  deity. 
The  most  important  evidence  is  the  account  by 
Adam  of  Bremen,  in  the  11th  cent.,  of  the  great 
sanctuary  at  Upsala,  with  its  statues  of  Thor,  Odiji 
(Wodan),  and  Freyr  (Fricco).  Odin  is  represented 
armed,  Freyr  with  the  symbol  of  fertility,  and 
Thor  'cum  sceptro  lovem  simulare  videtur ' ;  this 
probably  refers  to  his  hammer,  the  attribute  of 
the  thunder-god  (Gesta  Hammaburg.  iv.  26  [3IGH, 
'  Script,'  vii.  379  ;  PL  cxlvi.  642 f.]).  Other  statues 
of  Tlior  and  Freyr  are  mentioned  (ib.  ii.  60,  p. 
327,  iv.  9,  p.  371  ;  PL  cxlvi.  543,  627).  The  most 
detailed  accounts  we  owe  to  the  Christianizing 
expeditions  of  Olafr  Tryggvason,  and  St.  Oldfr. 
Thus  at  RauSsey,  Olafr  Tryggvason  encountered 
a  representation  of  Thor  which  could  speak, 
walk,  and  even  make  Avar  upon  him  (Oldfs  Saga 
Tryggvasonar,  150,  F.M.S.  i.).  At  Mori  near 
Trondhjem  the  same  king  found  an  image  of  Thor 
with  his  hammer,  adorned  with  gold  and  silver ; 
it  stood  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  wooden  goats, 
round  the  horns  of  which  was  a  silver  chain 
{Flatexjjarbdk,  Oldfs  S.  Trygg.  268).  St.  OlAfr  was 
opposed  in  the  Highlands  by  Guiibrandr,  a  votary 
of  Thor,  and  a  great  chief ;  GuSbrandr's  son 
described  Thor's  image  to  the  king  : 
'  He  has  a  hammer  in  his  hand,  and  is  great  of  stature  ...  he 
is  hollow  within  .  .  .  four  loaves  are  brought  to  him  every  day, 
and  therewith  meat  in  the  same  proportion.'  The  image  stood 
upon  a  pedestal,  and  was  adorned  with  gold  and  silver  ;  when 
it  was  shattered,  out  oame  '  mice  as  big  as  cats,  and  lizards  and 
snakes '  (OW/s  S.  hins  Uilga,  107-108,  F.M.S.  iv.). 

Statues  of  Thor  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
numerous  ;  in  NJdlasaga  88  we  find,  in  a  temple  at 
Hlat5ir,  Thor  in  a  chariot,  and  witli  liim  Th6rgerSr, 
HolgabrucJr,  and  Irpa;  each  wears  a  great  gohl 
armlet,  and  Th6rgerSr  has  a  kerchief  on  her  head. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  story  of 
Freyr,  and  of  his  image  being  borne  in  yearly  pro- 
cession {Oldfs  S.  Trygg.  173,  F.M.S.  ii.);  also  to 
the  story  of  the  baked  image  of  Baldr  {Fri^j6fs  S. 
9).  It  seems  to  have  been  a  common  Scandinavian 
custom  to  place  several  statues  in  one  temple ; 
even  the  temple  built  by  Hrafnkel,  who  was  a 
special  votary  of  Freyr,  contained  other  gods 
(Hrafnkcls  S.  Frcysgo^a,  15).  Still,  the  notice  of 
the  great  temple  in  Gautland,  witli  its  hundred 
gods,  is  probably  an  exaggeration  [Jomsvikinga  S. 
12). 

Traces  are  found  of  the  practice  of  carrying  on 
the  person  small  images,  probably  for  secret  wor- 
ship, or  as  amulets  ;  the  skald  HallfreSr  carried  an 
ivory  '  likeness'  of  Thor  in  his  pocket  (Hallfre^ar 
S.  6) ;  and  Ingimundr  wore  a  silver  talisman  of 
Freyr  (Vatnsdcela  S.  10).  For  similar  protective 
reasons  Earl  Eirikr  carried  an  image  of  Thor  at 
the  prow  of  his  ship  (F.M.S.  ii.  253).  We  even 
find  such  a  familiar  use  as  the  image  of  Thor 
carved  life-size  on  the  back  of  a  chair  (FdstbrcelSra 
S.,  pt.  ii.  9).     The  walls  of  Olafr  Pai's  hall  in  Ice- 


land were  adorned  with  representations  of  old 
stories,  ])robably  in  painted  wooden  reliefs  (Lax- 
dci'lic  S.  29);  thes3  were  described  by  Ulfr  Ug- 
gason  in  the  Ilusdrdpa,  and,  from  the  fragments 
that  remain  of  the  poem,  they  seem  to  have 
depicted  the  burning  of  Baldr,  lleimdallr's  fight 
with  Loki,  Thor's  journey  to  H^'^mir,  and  his  light 
with  MiSgai-Osormr.  The  higli-seat  pillars  were 
also  adorned  with  figures  ;  tiius  Thor  was  carved 
upon  the  pillars  wliich  Thurolfr  Mostrarskegg 
tlirew  overboanl  on  approaciiing  Iceland,  in  order 
to  find  a  landing-place ;  these  same  pillars  were 
afterwards  set  up  in  the  temple  built  by  Thorolfr. 

To  sum  up,  then,  our  knowledge  of  Scandinavian 
images  :  they  were  very  numerous,  often  life-size, 
generally  of  wood  (cf.  trhna^r,  'wooden  man'), 
and  frequently  adorned  v/itli  gold  and  silver.  In 
later  times  the  people  identified  the  image  with 
the  god,  and  in  this  way  they  were  able  to  believe 
that  the  figure  had  the  i^ower  of  movement ; 
a  very  clear  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  story  of 
Thrundr  of  Gata  {Fa:reyinga  S.  23),  where  the 
statue  of  Th6rger(5r  loosens  a  ring  as  a  sign  of 
acquiescence,  but  clasps  it  tightlj'  when  she  denies 
her  favour.  The  story  of  Gunnarr  and  his  inter- 
course with  Freyr's  priestess  proves  that  the  god 
was  identified  with  his  image.  The  idea  of  vitality 
and  volition  in  the  image  is  carried  so  far  that  the 
statue  of  Thor  at  RaxiSsey  is  made  to  compete  in 
wrestling  with  Ohifr  Tryggvason,  the  object  being 
to  hurl  the  vanquished  into  tlie  fire ;  the  king 
proved  the  stronger,  and  the  wooden  figure  was 
burned  to  ashes. 

There  is  very  little  archseological  evidence  for 
Germanic  gods  ;  the  representations  of  Nehalennia 
and  of  the  dece  matres  are  more  Roman  than 
Germanic  in  style,  and  with  them  may  be  classed 
the  altar  to  Mars  Thingsus,  with  its  representation 
of  the  god  armed.  Although  it  was  found  in 
England  on  Hadrian's  Wall,  the  votaries,  who 
came  from  near  Deventer,  were  probalily  Batavi ; 
the  stone  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  cent, 
(cf.  Helm,  Altgerman.  Religionsgesch.  i.  366  ff. ). 
Again,  the  most  important  evidence  is  connected 
with  Scandinavian  mythology.  The  figures  on  the 
Gallelms  horns  are  too  problematical  to  count  as 
evidence  ;  and  even  the  figure  on  one  of  the  plates 
of  the  Torslunda  helmet  may  represent  a  mere 
warrior,  though  it  is  tempting  to  identify  it  with 
Odin,  accompanied  by  his  two  ravens.  Undoubted 
representations  of  Odin  exist  on  the  gravestones 
of  Ardre,  Hablingho,  and  Tjangvide ;  here  we  see 
Odin  on  Sleipnir,  but  even  these  are  late  repre- 
sentations and  show  a  somewhat  specialized  aspect 
of  the  god  (cf.  Helm,  i.  213).  Curiously  enough, 
the  clearest  representations  of  Scandinavian  deities 
are  found  in  England.  The  Gosforth  Cross  in  Cum- 
berland shows  probably  tlie  last  fight  of  VicJarr  with 
the  Fcnrisulfr  ;  another  group  probably  represents 
the  punishment  of  Loki.  On  the  Gosforth  Stone 
is  a  group  evidently  meant  to  rei)resent  Thor's 
fishing.  From  time  to  time  wooden  figures  have 
been  unearthed,  especially  in  Jutland,  which  seem 
to  show  primitive  types  of  images  ;  for  a  detailed 
discussion  of  these,  cf.  Helm,  i.  214  ft".  ;  according 
to  him,  the  majority  of  them  may  be  considered 
to  represent  deities  of  fertility. 

2.  Slavic. — The  discussion  of  Slavic  images  is 
rendered  difficult  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
early  evidence  really  refers  to  Scandinavians  who 
were  settled  among  Slavic  poi>ulations ;  in  parti- 
cular, the  chief  god  of  whom  one  finds  images  is 
really  Thor,  the  Swedish  thunder-god,  worshipped 
under  the  same  aspect,  but  under  a  Slavic  name, 
Perun,  thunder-bolt.  It  is  therefore  not  easy  to 
disentangle  the  Scandinavian  worship  from  the 
Slavic,  and  only  at  one  period  does  the  evidence 
refer  incontrovertibly  to  the  Slavs — the  period  of 
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Slavic  settlements  in  the  island  of  Riigen,  and 
around  the  Elbe.  The  evidejice  for  Poland,  how- 
ever, appears  fairly  trustworthy. 

The  lUth  cent,  narratives  of  Arabian  travellers, 
thougii  nominally  concerned  with  the  Slavs,  in 
reality  treat  of  the  Russians,  i.e.  of  the  Scandi- 
navian settlers  around  the  Volga.  Ibn  Fadlan  (ed. 
Fraehn,  St.  Petersburg,  1S23),  ambassador  to  the 
Russians,  describes  the  worship  paid  to  '  a  high 
wooden  pillar,  that  has  a  human  face  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  small  figures.'  Here,  again,  is  evidence 
for  the  rougher  form  of  image.  The  narrative  of 
Mas'udi,  in  the  Fields  of  Gold,  is  far  less  trust- 
worthy ;  he  describes  gorgeous  temples,  one  of 
which  contained  '  a  colossal  statue  of  an  old  man 
holding  a  rod  with  which  he  called  forth  skeletons 
from  their  tombs,'  while  another  temple  contains 
an  idol  formed  wholly  of  precious  stones  (Mas'udi, 
Les  Prairies  d'or,  ed.  and  tr.  C.  Barbier  de  Mey- 
oard,  Paris,  1861-77,  ch.  Ixvi.).  Apart  from  the 
inherent  improbability  of  his  account,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  of  whom  he  is  speaking,  and  of  what 
place ;  Arkona  has  been  suggested,  but  there 
seem  to  be  no  means  of  settling  the  question. 

Even  some  of  the  early  Christian  evidence  really 
refers  to  Scandinavians.  The  so-called  Chronicle 
of  Nestor,  dating  from  the  11th  to  the  12th  cent., 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  setting  up  of  idols 
in  978  at  Kiefi'  by  Vladimir  : 

'  Upon  a  public  eminence  he  set  up  several  idol8 ;  Perun  in 
wood  with  a  silver  head  and  a  golden  beard,  and  also  Khors, 
Dazbog,  Stribog,  Simargl,  and  Mokoch.  Sacrifices  were  offered 
to  them ;  the  jieople  offered  their  sons  and  their  daughters  as 
victims  to  the  idols '  (Chronique  de  Nestor,  ed.  and  tr.  L.  Leger, 
Paris,  18S4,  ch.  38). 

We  hear  again  of  an  attempt  to  force  a  Christian 
Vareque  to  sacrilice  to  the  idols  ;  he  replies  : 

'These  are  not  gods;  these  are  only  wood,  which  is  to-day, 
but  to-morrow  is  rotten  ;  they  do  not  eat,  or  drink,  or  speak. 
It  is  the  hand  of  man  which  has  cut  them  out  of  wood '  (ib. 
39). 

Ten  years  later  Vladimir  reversed  his  work  at 
KiefF : 

'  He  commanded  the  idols  to  be  thrown  down.  Some  he  had 
burnt,  and  the  rest  cast  into  the  lire.  He  commanded  men  to 
tie  Perun  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  to  drag  him  down  ...  to 
the  stream  ;  and  he  ordered  twelve  men  to  beat  him  with  staves, 
not  because  he  thought  the  wood  had  any  feeling,  but  to  insult 
the  demon  who  in  this  form  had  insulted  men,  and  to  punish 
him  for  his  deceptions.  .  .  .  While  he  was  being  dragged  along 
the  stream  as  far  as  the  Dnieper,  the  heathen  wept  for  him. 
.  .  .  Then  .  .  .  they  threw  him  into  the  Dnieper'  {ib.  43). 

Another  statue  of  Perun  was  set  up  by  Vladi- 
mir's uncle  at  Novgorod  (ib.  33).  There  are  later 
references  to  the  statue  of  Perun  at  Kiefi',  and  to 
the  church  of  St.  Basil  which  stood  upon  its  site, 
but  apparently  nothing  independent  of  the  account 
in  Nestor  (cf.  Dlugosz,  Historia  Polonicn,  ed.  H. 
von  Huyssen,  bk.  ii.,  Leipzig,  1711,  col.  104). 

From  the  Chronica  Boemorum  of  Cosmas  of 
Prague,  we  have  12tli  cent,  evidence  for  the  primi- 
tive worship  of  idols  by  tlie  Czechs.  The  passage 
has  a  legendary  tone,  and  is  not  above  suspicion, 
but  is  interesting  as  far  as  it  goes.  A  certain 
princess  Tetcka  taught  the  people  the  worship  of 
Oreads,  Dryads,  and  Hamadryads : 
'sicut  hactenus  multi  villani  velut  pagani,  hie  latices  seu  ignes 
coluit,  .  .  .  iste  lucos  et  arbores  aut  lapides  adorat,  .  .  .  alius 
quae  ipse  fecit  idola  aurda  et  muta  rogat  et  orat,  ut  domum 
fluam  et  se  ipsum  regant'  (i.  1  [iIGH,  'Script.'  ix.  35:  PL 
Clxvi.  62]). 

Similar  practices  are  described  more  in  detail  in 
the  account  of  the  extermination  of  paganism  by 
Duke  Bracizlaus,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  actual 
idols  (ib.  iii.  1,  p.  102  [PL  clxvi.  189]).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  princess  Ludniilla,  in  her  pagan 
days,  had  a  golden  idol  of  the  goddess  Krosina, 
which  was  of  more  than  human  size  (AS,  Sept.  v. 
£1866]  344). 

Dlugosz,  Avho  wrote  his  Historia  Polonica  late  in 
the  15th  cent.,  gives  a  long  and  somewhat  doubt- 
ful   list   of    Polish  gods,   identified   with  Roman 


deities,  and  shows  that  their  cult  was  practised 
by  the  Poles  with  all  the  apparatus  of  ddabra, 
simulacra,  a,nd  Jlanimes.  The  notice  on  Diana  or 
Dziewanna  is  interesting : 

'  Diana  (juoque  quae  superstilione  gentile  femina  et  virgo 
existimabatur,  a  niatronis  et  virginibus  serta  simulacro  suo 
ferebantur'  (bk.  i.  col.  37). 

Later  on,  at  the  conversion  of  Miecslaus,  he  de- 
scribes the  measures  taken  to  stamp  out  idolatry  : 

'Strictissimo  posthaec  Jliecslai  edicto,  .  .  .  confringuntur 
idola,  et  falsorum  deoruni  simulacra.  .  .  .  Quae  quidem  deorum 
et  dearum  idolorunique  inimersio  et  confractio  tunc  facta  .  .  . 
simulacris  Dziewannae  et  Marzannae  in  longo  ligno  extollenti- 
bus,  et  in  paludes  in  Dominica  Quadragesimae  Laetare,  projici- 
entibus  et  demergentibus,  repraesentatur,  renovatur  in  huno 
diem  nee  hujus  consuetudinis  vetustissimo  effectus  usque  modo 
apud  Polonos  defluxit.' 

This  account  of  Dlugosz  is  cited  by  Cromerus, 
De  origine  Polonorum,  iii.,  Basel,  1568,  p.  33  B  ; 
for  survivals  of  this  Polish  custom  in  Mid-Lent  see 
Grimm,  ch.  8,  p.  190  ;  ch.  24,  pp.  773,  782. 

The  evidence  of  foreign  chroniclers  is  fairly 
abundant,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  more  trustworthy, 
although  even  such  circumstantial  testimony  as 
that  concerned  with  Otto  of  Bamberg  is  not  free 
from  suspicion.  The  greater  part  of  this  foreign 
evidence  deals  with  the  Slavs  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  round  the  basin  of  the  Elbe.  An 
early  reference  occurs  in  tlie  Annales  Weissembur- 
genses  for  1069  : 

'Rex  Heinricus  barbaros  trans  Alpiani  flumen  constitutes 
cum  exercitu  invasit  .  .  .  fana  cum  simulacris  succendif 
{MGH,  '  Script'  iii.  71  [PL  cxli.  527]). 

Adam  of  Bremen's  testimony  is  important  as 
contemporary  ilth  cent,  evidence;  he  mentions 
the  town  Rethra  : 

'templum  ibi  magnum  constructum  est  demonibus,  quorum 
princeps  est  Redi^-as.  Simulacrum  eius  auro,  leclus  ostro 
paratus '  {Qesta  Hammabury.  ii.  18  [MOH,  '  Script.'  vii.  312  ; 
PL  cxlvi.  513]). 

Thietmar,  Chronicon,  vi.  17  (MGH,  '  Script.'  iii. 
p.  812),  gives  a  more  minute  description  of  this 
sanctuary  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  but  dillers  in 
some  important  details,  notably  in  calling  tiie 
town  Riedegost,  and  the  god  Zuarasici  (contrast 
Helmold,  Chronicon Slavorum,\.  23 [3/(?i/,' Script.' 
xxi.]).     In  the  temple 

'dii  stant  manu  facti,  singulis  nominibns  insculptis,  galeis 
atque  loricis  tcrribilitcr  vestili,  quorum  primus  Zuarasici  dici- 
tur.  .  .  .  Vexilla  quoque  eoruni,  nisi  ad  expeditionis  necessaria 
.  .  .  hinc  nullatenus  moventur.' 

Later,  he  speaks  of  the  Liutici  and  of  their 
goddess  whom  they  carried  with  them  into  l)attle 
'in  vexillis  formata'  (ib.  vii.  47,  p.  857);  and 
elsewhere  he  refers  to  the  general  Slavic  practice 
of  image-worship  : 

'  Quot  regiones  sunt  in  his  partibus,  tot  terapla  habentur,  et 
simulacra  demonum  singula  ab  infidelibus  coluntur'  {ib.  vi.  18, 
p.  812). 

Next  in  chronological  order  come  the  references 
connected  with  the  Christianizing  missions  of  Otto 
of  Bamberg  to  tlie  Pomeranian  Slavs,  early  in  the 
12th  century.  The  references  to  idols  and  their 
destruction  are  frequent ;  unfortunately  the  value 
of  these  lives  by  ilerbord  and  Ebbo  is  mucli  dis- 
puted. The  most  detailed  description  is  that  of  a 
great  temple  at  Stetin,  apparently  very  like  that 
at  Rethra : 

'  Erat  autem  ibi  simulacrum  triceps,  quod  in  uno  corpore  tria 
capita  habens,  Triglaus  voeabatur'  (Herbord,  Dialoptis  de  Vita 
Otlonis,  ii.  32  [MGH,  'Script.'  xii.  704  ;  AS,  Jul.  i.  [1867]  357]). 

At  Gutzkow  there  was  an  idol  of  great  size  and 
beauty,  which  was  mutilated  and  burned  (Ebbo  of 
Bamberg,  Vita  Ottonis,  iii.  10  [MGH,  'Script.'  xii. 
866]).  Ebbo  gives  more  details  on  the  image  of 
Triglaus  at  Stetin : 

'Tricapitum  habebat  simulacrum,  quod  aurea  cidari  oculos 
et  labia  contegebat,  asserentibus  idolorum  sacerdotibus  ideo 
suuimum  eoruni  deum  tria  habere  capita,  quoniam  tria  prci- 
curarot  regna,  id  est  coeli,  terrae  et  iuferni ;  et  faciem  cidari 
oi)erireproeo(iuod  peccata  hominuni  quasi  nou  videns  et  tacens 
dissimiilaret'  {ib.  iii.  1,  p.  859;  AS,  Jul.  i.  388). 

In  the  temple  at  Julin  were  '  statnas  .  .  .  auro 
et  argento  decoratas'  {ib.  iii.  1,  p.  858  ;  AS,  Jul.  i. 
387). 
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Helmold,  who  went  on  his  mission  in  1155,  is  tiie 
first  to  mention  the  sanctu;iry  at  Kiigen,  and  the 
image  of  Svantovit,  with  the  confusion  between 
Svaiitovit  and  Saint  Vitus  (Chrvyiica  Slavoruin, 
i.  6  [MGH,  '  Sciii)t.'  xxi.]).  An  interesting  general 
reference  occurs : 

'Hi  (i.e.  Slavi)simulacroruin  iniaginaria  forinas  praeteridunt 
de  teiiijilis,  velut  Pluncnse  idolum  cui  iioiaen  Poda;,'a  ;  alii  .  .  . 
liifos  inhabitant,  ut  est  Prove  .  .  .  (juibus  nullae  sunt  effigies 
expiossat; '  {ib.  i.  83,  j).  75). 

In  116s,  Waldeuuirof  Denmark  captured  Riigeu, 
and  destroyed 

'simulacrum  illud  antiquissimum  Zvaritevith,  quod  colebatur 
ab  omni  natione  Sclavorum'  {ib.  ii.  12,  p.  96). 

HelmoM's  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the  more 
detailed  account,  by  Saxo  Gramiiiaticus,  of  Wal- 
demar's  campaign  in  Riigen  and  capture  of  Arkona 
(Gesta  Danorum,  xiv.  p.  565,  ed.  A.  Holder,  Strass- 
burg,  1886).  The  temple  is  described  minutely, 
and  the  image  of  Svantovit : 

'  Incfens  in  aede simulacrum,  onuicm  humani  corporis  habitum 
granditate  transceiidens,  quatuor  capilibus  totidemque  cervi- 
cibus  mirandum  perstabat,  e  quibus  duo  pectus  totidemque 
tergum  respicere  viuebantur.  Ceteruni  tarn  ante  qua)n  retro 
coUocatorum  unum  dextrorsum  alterum  levorsum  contfuipla- 
cionem  dirigere  videbatur.  Corrase  barbe,  crines  attonsi 
figurabantur  ut  artificis  industriam  Kugianorum  rituni  in 
culta  capitum  emulatam  putares  .  .  .  Leva  arcum  reflexo  in 
latus  bractiio  figurabat.  Tiuiica  ad  tibias  prorainens  fingebatur, 
quae  ex  diversi  ligni  materia  create,  taui  arcano  nexu  genibus 
iung-ebantur,  ut  corapa;,'ini3  locus  non  nisi  curiosioii  contem- 
placione  deprehendi  poluerit.  Pedes  humo  contigui  cerne- 
bantur,  eorum  basi  intra  solum  latente.' 

On  the  gate-tower  of  the  town  the  people  dis- 
played signa  and  aquilas : 

'Inter  quas  erat  Stanitia  (marg.  Stuatira),  magnitudine  ac 
colore  insignis'  (ib.  p.  575). 

Bishop  Absalon  found  at  Karentia  (i.e.  Garz),  in 
Rligen,  three  temples  similar  to  that  at  Arkona ; 
in  the  inmost  shrine  of  one  was  found  a  gigantic 
oaken  figure, 

'  quod  Rugievithum  vocabant  .  .  .  In  eius  capite  septem  humane 
simiiitudinis  facies  consedere,  quae  omnes  unius  verticis  super- 
ficie  claudebantur.  Totidem  quocjue  veros  gladios  cum  vaginis 
uui  cingulo  appensos  eius  lateri  artifex  conciliaverat,  Octavum 
in  dextra  destrictum  tenebat.  Iluno  puguo  insertum  firniis- 
simo  nexu  ferreus  clavus  astrinxerat,  uec  nianui  nisi  precise 
evelli  poterat ;  quae  res  truncande  eius  occasio  extitit.  .  .  . 
Nihil  in  hoc  siniula.cro  iocundum  visentibus  fuit ;  liiieamentis 
inipoliti  celaminis  deformitate  sordentibus'  {ib.  p.  577). 

In  the  next  temple  was  the  image  of  Poreuithus  : 

'  Id  quinque  capitibus  consituin  sed  armis  vacuum  finge- 
batur.' 

In  the  third  temple  was  found  Porenutius  : 

'  Haec  statua,  quatuor  facies  representans,  quintam  pectori 
insertam  habebat,  cuius  fvontem  leva,  mentum  dextera  tangebat ' 
(p.  578). 

The  destruction  of  the  idols  in  Riigen  is  de- 
scribed in  Knytlingasaga,  122  ;  Svantovit  appears 
as  Svantaviz,  and  the  names  of  the  three  images 
at  Karentia  are  given  as  Rinvit,  Turupi5,  and 
Puruvit.  Statues  with  several  heads  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  Slavic ;  there  is  apparently  no  similar 
representation  of  Germanic  gods. 

Unfortunately  there  appears  to  be  practically 
no  trustworthy  archaeological  evidence  for  Slavic 
images  (of.  Leger,  Mythologie  slave,  pp.  33  f.,  22111".). 

3.  In  connexion  with  the  Teutonic  and  Slavic  evi- 
dence, brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  neigii- 
bouring  Prussian  peoples  ;  Simon  Grunau,  Preus^- 
iscke  Chronik,  tract  II.  cap.  v.  §  2,  describes  a 
Prussian  sanctuary  built  in  an  oak,  in  the  6lh 
century.^  The  description  is  thus  adapted  and 
rendered  in  Latin  by  Alexander  Guagninus, 
Rerum  Polonicanim,  Frankfort,  1584,  ii.  107  f.  : 

'  Quercus  haec  tripartita  fuit ;  ...  ex  una  parte  Prutenorum 
Deum,  qui  Peruno,  id  est  fulmen.dicebatur,  habebant.  ...  Ex 
altera  parte  collocatum  erat  Patrimpo  idolum  ;  <;uius  cultiis  erat 
in  serpente  vivo  retineudo.  .  .  .  Tertia  ex  parte  daemoniacum 
idolum,  Patelo  nomine,  situra  fuit.' 

1  It  must  be  admitted  that  Usener,  Gottemamen,  Bonn,  1S96, 
p.  83,  discredits  the  accuracy  of  Grunau  in  general,  and  of  his 
mythology  in  particular,  thus  following  the  lead  given  by  M. 


the  evidence  of  Grunau  on  tlio  characteristics  of  Prussian  gods, 
and  uses  it  in  connexion  with  his  Nerthus-Freyr  theory. 


In  de.scriptions  of  late  survivals  of  Prussian  or 
Lithuanian  paganism,  mention  of  the  serpent-cult 
recurs  fre(iueutly,  but  apparently  tliere  is  no  other 
reference  to  images. 

To  sum  up  tiie  evidence  :  Teutonic  and  Slavic 
peoples  alike  seem  to  have  had  no  idols  in  early 
times,  but  they  must  certainly  have  possessed 
them  at  a  later  stage;  in  their  adoption  of  them 
tlioy  may  have  been  influenced  by  classical  cults. 
Although  individual  references  by  early  chroniclers 
may  not  be  above  suspicion,  the  weight  of  their 
collective  testimony  is  too  great  to  be  disregarded. 

LiTEKATURK.  — i.  TEUTONIC  — "W.  Goltbcr,  Ilaniib.  der 
(jiiinan.  Mythol.,  Leipzig,  H>95,  p.  G(J2  ti.  ;  J.  Grimm,  Tmt. 
ilythol.,  tr.  J.  S.  Stallybrass,  I^ndon,  lh80-8«,  p.  lusff.;  E.  H. 
Meyer,  Germ.  Mythologie,  Berlin,  1891,  p.  l'J5,  and  ilythol. 
der  Getiiianen,  Strassburg,  lyu.j,  pp.  317  ff.,  1318  ff.;  R.  M. 
Meyer,  Altgerman.  lielinionsge.ich.,  Leipzig,  1910,  d.  431  ff.; 
P.  Herrmann,  Nord.  ilythol.,  do.  1903,  p.  519 ff.;  K.  Helm, 
Altgerman.  lieliginnsgesch..,  Heidelberg,  1913,  i.  214  ff. 

ii.  Si. A  VIC— I..  Leger,  La  Mythol.  slave,  Paris,  1901,  pafnm  ; 
G.  Krek,  Slav.  Litteralurgesch.-,  Graz,  1887,  p.  410  (I. ;  W.  R.  S. 
Ralston,  Songs  of  the  Russian  People^,  London,  1S72,  pp.  94, 

211,  240 ff.  M.  E.  Seaton. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Til.etan).-i.  Occur- 
rence.—In  Tibet  images  and  idols  abound,  thuugh 
not,  perhaps,  to  any  greater  extent  than  in  other 
Buddhist  countries,  even  of  the  '  Southern,'  or 
relatively  primitive,  division  of  that  religion— e.g. 
Burma  and  Ceylon.  Whilst,  however,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  images  are  mainly  reduplicates  of  the  con- 
ventional effigy  of  the  historical  Buddha,  Sakya- 
muni  (in  one  particular  attitude,  namely  that  of 
'  the  earth-touching  pose '  [bhiLipcbrsamudra],  at 
the  supreme  moment  of  attaining  Buddhahood, 
under  the  '  Tree  of  Wisdom '  [Bodhi]),  in  Tibet,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  in  the  other  countries  of  the 
polytheistic  Mahayana  form  of  Buddhism,  the 
images  represent  also  a  host  of  deified  Buddhas 
and  celestial  Bodhisattvas  (or  potential  Buddhas), 
saints,  and  demons.  Besides  the  images  enshrined 
in  temples  and  other  religious  buildings,  churteiis 
(q.v.),  etc.,  a  large  number  of  miniature  images 
are  met  v.ith  on  domestic  altars,  and  worn  by  the 
people  in  amulet-boxes,  as  talismans.  Pictures  of 
many  of  these  divinities  are  as  abundant  in  the 
houses  of  laymen  as  in  temples,  and  illuminated  in 
colours  on  the  title-pages  of  favourite  scriptures  and 
manuals  of  worship.  Consecrated  medallions  are 
also  bestowed  by  the  grand  Lamas  upon  generous 
donors  of  alms.  The  images  of  the  i)re-Buddhist 
aboriginal  religion,  the  Bon,  are  now  cast  in 
Buddliist  form. 

2.  Divinities,  saints,  etc.,  represented. — The 
great  majority  of  the  divinities  represented  by  the 
idols  are  those  of  the  orthodox  Mahayana  Buddhism 
of  India,  as  was  first  elicited  by  the  present  writer, 
who  has  also  traced  the  origin  of  the  majority  of 
these  divinities  and  their  images  to  an  adaptation 
of  Brahmanist  myth,  and  to  the  deification  of  meta- 
physical categories  and  diflerent  modes  of  Buddha's 
'  Word '  (or  Logos)  by  a  concrete  symbolism.  The 
more  commonly  prevalent  images  are  as  follows. 

(«)  Buddhas,  celestial  and  human. — Of  these  the 
most  frequently  represented  is  perhaps  the  divine 
Amitdbha  ('Od-dpagmcd),  or  'The  Buddha  of 
Boundless  Light'  (see  ADIEUDDHA)  of  the  Western 
Paradise,  and  his  mode  Amitui/us  (Ts'e-dpag-med), 
'  The  Boundless  Life  '  (see  Amita YUS).  OtliV-r  com- 
mon forms  are  the  jMedica)_  or  /Esculapic  Buddha 
(sMan-hla),  the  primordial  Adibuddhaas.S'«/>/rt?Ji'a- 
bhadra  (Kun-tu-bzaii-j)o),  or  Vajradlidra  (rDv-rje- 
chah),  or  Vnjrasattva  [rDo-rje-sem-dpn),  and  their 
mystical  Tantrik  modes  displaying  their  female 
energies ;  also  the  remaining  Buddhas  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  universe ;  and-;-less  common  than 
tliese — the  historical  Buddha,  Sakyamuni  (Sakya- 
tu'h-pa). 

[h]  Bodhisattvas :  the  coming  Buddha,  or  Mai' 
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trey  a  (Bydms-pa),  usually  figured  seated  in  Euro- 
pean fashion,  not  cross-legged,  and  usually  of 
gigantic  size,  as  a  several  storeyed  image,  or  carved 
on  rocks;  Avalokiteivm-a  (q.v.)  (Spyan-ras-gzigs), 
or  personified  Compassion,  Maiijuhi  [Jam-dbyans) ; 
personified  Wisdom,  Vajrapclni  {P'yags-rdor) ; 
Tdra  (Sgrol-ma),  consort  of  Avalokita,  as  'the 
white '  (Sitd)  and  '  the  green  '  (Bhrkuti)  ;  Marichl 
(rDo-rje  p'ag-mo) ;  Prajiidpdramitd,  personified 
Divine  Wisdom;  'the  all-victorious  Diadem,' 
Usnlsavijayd ;  '  the  White  Umbrella  Invincible 
against  others,'  Sita-dtapatra-apardjitd ;  '  the 
Great  Turner  away  of  Harm,'  MaJidjiratyahgird  ; 
'the  Flaming  Crown,'  Usnlsajvala. 

(c)  Placid  gods  (Iha)  of  Brdhmanist  type  :  modes 
of  Indra  jind  Brahma  as  door-keepers  and  attend- 
ants on  Sakyamuni ;  the  four  Guardian  gods  of 
the  Quarters  ;  and  Jarabhala,  the  god  of  Wealth. 

(d)  Demoniacal  tutelaries  of  the  fierce  type  of 
6iva  as  '  Defenders  of  Religion  '  (Ch'os-skyoii),  e.g. 
'  the  fearful  Thunderbolt,'  Vajrabhairava  (rDorje- 
'jigs-byed),  a  form  of  Yama,  the  god  of  the  Dead  ; 
'  the  horse-necked  demon,'  Hayagriva  [rTa-mgrin) ; 
'  the  Goddess,'  Devi  or  Lha-mo. 

(e)  Local  gods  and  demons:  chiefly  indigenous, 
namely  '  country-gods,'  yid-lha,  and  earth-demons, 
sa-bdag,  of  which  the  most  numerous  are  red  {tsan) 
and  black  (bdud). 

if)  Saints :  the  sixteen  apostles  or  '  the  sixteen 
Arahats ' ;  also  the  two  chief  disciples,  '  Mongol-pu ' 
and  ' Sari-pn^ ;  Padmakara  or  Padmasambhava, 
whom  the  present  writer  has  shown  to  be  the 
founder  of  Lamaism  ;  also  the  reformer  of  Tibetan 
Buddhism,  Tsonkhapa,  the  founder  of  the  Yellow- 
hat  sect,  nosv  the  dominant  Church,  to  which 
belong  the  Grand  Lamas  of  Lhasa  and  Tashilhunpo. 
The  image  of  Padmasambhava  is  given  the  chief 
place  in  temples  of  the  Red-cap  sect,  and  Tson- 
khapa in  the  Yellow.  Each  of  the  other  minor 
sects  accords  its  own  particular  founder  a  chief 
place  on  its  altars. 

3.  Canon  descriptive  of  images. — The  authori- 
tative source  for  the  detailed  description  of  the 
images  of  Buddhism  is  the  great  body  of  the  Sd- 
dhana  {Sgrub-t'ab)  literature  of  rituals  for  the  wor- 
ship of  these  respective  divinities.  The  rituals 
were  composed  in  India,  in  the  early  centuries  of 
our  era  onwards,  during  the  rise  of  the  bhakti,  or 
devotional  movement,  which  permeated  both  Brah- 
manism  and  Buddhism.  They  number  many  hun- 
dreds, and  each  purports  to  contain  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  form  assumed  by  the  deity  on  becoming 
manifest  to  a  votary ;  the  distinctive  form,  dress, 
posture,  and  pose  of  body  and  hands,  as  well  as  the 
colour,  and  the  symbols  held  in  the  hands  to  em- 
blemize  the  functions  and  attributes,  are  all  de- 
tailed therein.  Several  recensions  of  these  texts 
are  on  record  as  translated  into  Tibetan.  Two 
large  collections  are  included  in  the  great  Tibetan 
commentary,  Tangyur,  of  which  the  titles  have 
been  published  by  F.  W.  Thomas  and  P.  Cordier. 
It  is  from  these  Indian  manuals  that  Tibetan  artists 
form  their  images.  Many  of  the  deities  are  given 
a  variety  of  forms,  owing,  it  seems  to  the  present 
writer,  to  the  apparent  incorporation  of  popular 
Brahmanist  and  other  aboriginal  divinities  to 
whom  their  functions  and  symbolism  are  tiiereby 
assimilated.  These  polymorphic  forms  fall  into 
three  types  :  (a)  placid,  mild,  or  benign  {liiva) ;  (6) 
fierce  [khroda] ;  (c)  terrible  and  demonist  (dragpo). 

4.  Style  of  art  and  technique.  —  The  Tibetan 
artists  have  preserved  to  a  great  extent  the 
medineval  Indian  style  of  Buddhist  art.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  dress  and  form  of  the 
female  divinities,  who  are  represented  displaj'ing 
exuberant  charms  of  figure,  according  to  the  Indian 
ideals  of  female  beauty.  This  character  contrasts 
striiciugly  with  the  Chinese  treatment,  which  tends 


to  repress  sexual  distinctions.  In  the  conventional 
treatment  of  externals,  such  as  landscape  efi'ects, 
clouds,  water,  trees,  and  houses,  the  Tibetan  images 
and  pictures  exhibit  a  decided  Chinese  influence 
rather  than  Indian,  though  Tibet  has  to  some  ex- 
tent evolved  a  special  style  of  its  own,  intermediate 
between  that  of  its  two  great  neighbours,  and  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Nepal.  Some  of  the  large  images 
in  Tibet  were  cast  in  Nepal  by  Newar  artisans. 

5.  Materials  of  image. — The  commonest  images 
are  composed  of  plastic  material — clay,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  incense-paste,  flour,  and  clay  moulded  into 
shape,  dried,  painted,  and  gilded.  The  better 
images  are  fashioned  from  brass  or  copper,  usually 
cast  from  moulds  and  gilded.  The  most  valued 
images  are  inlaid  with  turquoises  and  other  precious 
or  imitation  stones.  Stone  is  seldom  used  for 
images  or  statues,  though  figures  are  sometimes 
outlined  on  rocks.  Bas-reliefs  and  medallions  are 
often  made  in  butter,  in  the  Avinter  season,  for 
certain  festivals.  Following  the  Indian  custom, 
auspicious  times  must  be  selected  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  materials,  and  for  the  execution  of  the 
work,  especially  of  the  principal  organs,  e.g.  the 
eye,  etc.  A  remarkable  realistic  detail  is  the  in- 
sertion into  the  larger  images  of  models  of  brain, 
heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  intestines.  The  con- 
ventional colour  of  Buddha's  hair  is  dark  blue. 

On  completion  of  the  image,  it  requires  to  be  con- 
secrated. For  this  purpose  sacred  texts  are  recited, 
and  into  the  hollow  interior  are  inserted  small 
rolls  of  texts,  one  of  which  often  is  '  the  Buddhist 
Creed '  or  a  sjiell  (dhdranl).  Other  objects  thus 
inserted  are  grains  of  consecrated  rice  from  the 
altar,  bodily  relics,  hair,  nail-parings,  shreds  of 
the  robes  of  holy  men,  and  filings  of  precious  metals. 
The  image  is  usually  wrapped  with  silk  scarfs, 
giving  tiie  impression  that  it  is  clothed.  Pictures 
{z'al-t'aii)  of  images  are  painted  in  distemper, 
usually  on  cotton,  seldom  on  silk.  Sometimes 
the  paintings  are  executed  on  the  walls  of  temples 
as  mural  frescoes. 

6.  Worship  of  images. — The  image,  as  in  other 
Buddhist  countries,  is  popularly  worshipped  as  a 
sort  of  fetish,  holy  in  itself,  and  not  merely  as  a 
diagram  or  symbol  of  the  infinite  or  unknown. 
Food  and  drink  are  regularly  ofl'ered  to  it.  It  is 
believed  to  hear  and  answer  prayers.  It  is  a  com- 
mon experience  to  hear  the  devotees  in  a  temple 
addressing  personal  requests  for  benefits  before  the 
image.  Certain  of  the  older  images  of  which  the 
history  has  been  forgotten  are,  like  those  in 
Brahmanism  and  other  religions,  regarded  as 
miraculous  in  construction,  and  credited  with  being 
'self-formed'  or  as  'fallen  from  heaven  ready 
fashioned.' 

See  also  '  Buddhist '  section  above,  esp.  p. 
123  ft'. 
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L.  A.  Waddell. 
IMAGE  OF  GOD.— I.  General  view.— (1)  'God 
is  a  S|>irit,'  said  Jesus  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  at 
Jacob's  well  at  Sychar  (Jn  4'-^),  thereby  giving 
utterance  to  the  deep  truth  that  God  is  free  and 
self-determining,  essentially  ethical  in  His  nature. 
This  great  idea  is  the  basal  conception  on  which 
the  interpretation  of  man  as  made  in  God's  image, 
as  set  forth  in  Scripture,  must  proceed.  For,  if 
God  is  a  Spirit,  then  man,  reflecting  Him,  must  be 
a  spirit  too ;  in  other  words,  human  nature  has  more 
in  it  than  what  we  find  in  sensuous  experiences, 
animal  proclivities,  and  fleshly  inclinations.     He 
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stands  erect,  and  is  by  nature  allied  to  tlic  Divine  ; 
and  his  attachments,  in  the  hrsL  instance  and  pro- 
perly, are  heavenwards  and  not  towards  earth. 
He  lias  fellowship  with  the  Source  of  his  being, 
then  ;  and  his  own  nature,  to  tlie  extent  that  it  is 

Eure  and  unsullied,  may  be  held  as  revealini,'  tiie 
)ivine.  The  foundation  of  ids  beini?  is  deeper  tiian 
anything  that  may  be  seen  or  tasted  or  handled  : 
it  IS  found  in  relation  to  the  unseen  and  the  eternal. 
Consequently,  wliat  the  nature  of  the  great  God  is 
can  be  discovered  in  part  by  consideration  of  His 
image  as  reproduced  in  man  ;  and,  however  much 
more  God  may  be  than  what  finite  intellect,  finite 
will,  finite  conscience,  and  finite  love  may  disclose. 
He  must  at  least  correspond  to  the  reflexion  of 
Himself  that  the  higher  faculties  and  emotions  of 
man's  soul  exhibit :  if  the  human  spirit  is  not  the 
Divine  Spirit,  at  any  rate  it  reflects  it,  and  may  be 
trusted  as  a  revealer  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity. 
The  line  of  argument  which  is  suggested  by 
Jesus'  utterance  is  supported  by  the  OT,  and 
especially  by  the  Creation  narratives  (P  and  J)  at 
the  opening  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Whatever  be 
the  historical  or  the  scientific  value  of  these  two 
narratives,  they  lie  at  the  root  of  both  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  faith,  and  embody  truths  that 
are  indispensable  for  the  understanding  of  redemp- 
tion. According  to  them,  man  is  a  spirit,  being 
created  by  God,  who  is  'the  Father  of  Spirits,' 
and  having  the  breath  of  life  '  breathed  into  his 
nostrils '  by  God  Himself.  This  renders  him  the 
image  of  his  Maker  :  the  Divine  Spirit  is  the 
Source  of  the  human  spirit,  and  the  rational 
creature  is  thus  far  stamped  Avith  the  stamp  of  the 
Creator. 

(2)  Now,  if  this  be  the  Scripture  teaching,  OT 
and  NT,  what  is  the  practical  significance  of  it  ? 
Clearly  this — that,  if  man  is  essentially  a  spirit, 
drawing  his  being  from  the  great  Creator  Spirit, 
the  agnostic  position  that  God,  even  if  we  suppose 
Him  to  exist,  is  unknown  and  unknowable  is 
untenable.  God  cannot  be  unknown,  much  less 
unknowable,  if  man  bears  in  him  the  Divine 
image.  Even  the  reflexion  of  a  face  in  a  mirror  is 
a  copy ;  and,  although  it  lacks  the  warmth  and 
fullness  of  the  original,  it  does,  nevertheless,  within 
limits  reproduce  it,  and  thus  far  gives  a  true  idea 
of  it.  Further,  on  the  Bible  conception  of  man's 
spiritual  nature  and  original  heavenly  relationship, 
both  natural  theology  and  Divine  revelation  become 
possible,  and,  indeed,  are  seen  to  be  inevitable  ; 
and  the  distinction  between  the  two  becomes  one 
of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  But,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  man  is  not  a  spirit,  it  is  not  possible  to 
^ee  how  either  natural  theology  or  Divine  revela- 
tion could  be.  Divine  revelation  is  shown  to  be  a 
necessity  from  the  fact  that,  as  man's  deepest  need 
is  God,  and  as  God  is  a  Person,  it  is  only  if  God 
reveals  Himself  that  we  can  come  to  know  Him. 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  personality  to  be  self- 
declaratory  and  self-communicative.  Even  in  the 
case  of  our  fellow-men,  who  are  persons,  we  cannot 
know  them  unless  thej"  themselves  will  to  disclose 
themselves  to  us.  Knowledge  of  a  neighbour  de- 
pends upon  whether  he  opens  his  heart  and  lays 
bare  his  thouglits  to  us :  the  motion  must  come 
from  his  side  ;  otherwise,  we  are  powerless.  We 
might,  without  his  revelation,  come  to  learn  some- 
thing about  him  ;  but  we  should  not  know  himself. 
Now,  the  revelation  of  one  person  to  another  is 
also  the  revelation  of  that  other  to  himself.  We 
can  never  know  ourselves  except  in  the  light  of  our 
experience  and  knowledge  of  others.  This  arises 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case — in  particular, 
from  the  circumstance  that  our  nature  is  in  the 
essence  of  it  social,  and  that  imitation  is  largely 
our  teacher  in  our  early  days.  How  much  more, 
then,  is  the  revelation  of  God  to  us  also  the  revela- 
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tion  of  ourselves  to  us  !  It  is  only  in  His  light  that 
we  see  light.  But  the  meaning  of  this  is  that 
humanity  is  taken  up  into  the  Divine  ;  which, 
again,  implies  that  the  image  of  God — and,  there- 
fore, the  Godward  attitude — is  the  primary  fact  iu 
man.  God  and  man  in  union  and  communion  is 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  man  is  naturally 
allied  to  God,  that  the  Infinite  is  not  the  contra- 
dictory, but  the  complement,  of  the  finite. 

Still  more  obvious  is  the  need  for  revelation  if 
we  introduce,  as  Scripture  does,  and  as  our  own 
experience  attests,  the  idea  of  sin,  or  voluntary 
transgression,  intervening  to  create  a  rupture 
between  man  and  God.  There  is  now  not  only 
ignorance  or  limited  knowledge  to  cope  with,  but 
also  voluntary  alienation  or  estrangement.  The 
understanding  is  weakened,  but  the  will  also  is 
perverted,  and  the  afi'ections  are  turned  away  in 
the  wrong  direction.  A  thorough  transformation 
has  to  be  effected  in  the  sinner — clearness  of  per- 
ception has  to  be  brought  back  to  his  intullect, 
strength  to  his  will,  purity  to  his  heart,  and  peace 
to  his  conscience.  Only  a  Divine  revelation  can  do 
this. 

2.  OT  teaching'. — (1)  The  psychology  of  the 
OT  centres  in  the  terms'' body,'  'soul,'  'heart,' 
and  '  spirit.'  Of  these  four  factors  man  consists. 
His  body  is  at  first  conceived  simply  as  'dust' 
('dphdr,  noj;),  or  '  dust  of  the  ground,'  i.e.  simply  as 
the  earthly  part  of  him,  composed  of  dust  and 
resolved  at  death  into  dust  again,  but  without  any 
idea  of  unworthiness  or  degradation  attaching  to 
it.  It  is  a  work  of  the  Creator,  and,  like  other 
such  works,  it  was  pronounced  at  the  beginning 
to  be  'very  good.'  Looked  at  as  an  animated 
and  sentient  organism,  it  is  viewed  as  '  flesh ' 
(bdsar,  1^3),  devoid,  however,  of  any  imj)lication 
of  vitiosity  or  carnal  desire,  which  so  frequently 
attaches  to  '  flesh '  in  the  NT.  Nevertheless, 
although  '  flesh '  is  not  represented  in  the  OT  as 
the  source  or  origin  of  sin,  it  is  regarded  as  indicat- 
ing man's  mortality  and  frailty,  and  also  the  fact 
that  the  body  may  be  the  instrument  of  evil 
desires  and  passions.  Thus,  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  says,  'All  flesh  is  grass'  (Is  40®),  on  the 
other  hand,  it  records  the  depravity  of  the  race  at 
a  particular  moment  in  the  significant  phrase, 
'  All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth ' 
(Gn  6^-),  though  even  then  the  congruity  of  'flesh  ' 
with  '  spirit '  is  not  lost  sight  of,  for  it  is  said,  in 
almost  immediate  connexion,  '  My  spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh ' 
(Gn  6^).  The  body  as  flesh  is  congruent  with 
spirit :  hence  the  Psalmist  can  say,  '  My  heart 
and  my  flesh  cry  out  unto  the  living  God '  (Ps  84^). 
The  '  soul '  {nephesh,  ti'sj)  is  specially  the  seat  of  the 
emotions  and  the  will,  although  other  functions  are 
frequently  accorded  to  it.  It  is  the  soul  that 
'  hopes,'  '  fears,'  '  trusts,'  '  desponds,'  '  praises,'  'is 
glad'  and  'longs,'  etc. — all  emotive  and  volitional 
states.  To  the  '  heart '  [Uhh  or  lehhdbh,  ih,  •j'zh)  are 
assigned  thought,  wisdom,  intellect,  understanding; 
so  that  'the  heart,'  in  Hebrew  usage,  so  far  from 
signifying  the  chief  seat  of  affection,  as  in  English, 
is  the  nearest  equivalent  to  the  English  term 
'  mind.'  It  is  also  the  seat  of  character — the  centre 
of  man's  being,  moral  and  religious.  As  the  seat 
of  sin,  '  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
it  is  desperately  sick  :  who  can  know  it  ? '  (Jer  17"). 
It  is  deep  and  hidden  from  common  view,  and  is- 
reached  only  by  God  :  '  I  the  Lord  search  the 
heart,  I  try  the  reins,  even  to  give  every  mart 
according  to  his  ways,  according  to  the  fruit  of  his 
doings'  (17^").  But  neither  soul  nor  heart  consti- 
tutes man's  outstanding  greatness.  That  is  reserved 
for  his  'spirit'  [ruach,  nn),  which  is  distinctively 
the  heaven-derived  principle  in  him,  drawn  immedi- 
ately from  the  Divine  Spirit,  'breathed'  into  him 
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directly  from  that  Source,  and  thereby  making 
him  specifically  a  person,  a  self,  with  power  to 
determine  his  actions  and  to  control  his  nature, 
and,  therefore,  above  all,  an  ethical  being— an 
ethical  being  whose  inmost  inclination  is  religious, 
who,  if  unsullied,  is  ever  looking  towards  God, 
responsive  to  His  influence,  and  drawing  his  inspira- 
tion from  Him.  This  is  what  gives  him  his  supreme 
dignity  and  worth,  making  him  '  but  little  lower 
than  God'  (Ps  S°),  and  securing  his  dominion  over 
the  lower  animals  and  over  all  the  eartli.  Thus  we 
are  introduced  to  the  fundamental  conception  of 
man  as  made  in  God's  image  :  '  And  God  said,  Let 
us  make  man  in  our  image  [lit.  '  shadow,'  selem, 
d|^s],  after  our  likeness  [d''mfith,  t\>di]  :  and  let  them 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over 
all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth.  And  God  created  man  in 
his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him  ;  male  and  female  created  he  them '  (Gn  P^^-). 

(2)  All  this  goes  to  show  that,  in  the  view  of  the 
OT,  man  holds  a  unique  place  in  the  earth.  He 
is,  like  the  lower  animals,  a  creature  of  God  indeed  ; 
but  he  is  more.  His  body,  like  that  of  the  brutes, 
is  dust  of  the  earth,  and  is  animated  as  a  physical 
organism  ;  but  he  is  spirit,  and  stands  to  his  Creator 
as  a  son  to  his  father.  Thus  are  tlie  facts  of  our 
exjierience  interpreted.  It  is  not  for  notiiing  that, 
in  the  first  creation  narrative,  with  its  charming 
pictorial  setting,  the  account  of  man's  creation  is 
isolated  from  that  of  the  other  creatures  by  being- 
introduced  by  the  solemn  injunction,  '  Let  us  make 
man,'  and  followed  up  by  the  sublime  announce- 
ment, '  And  God  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him.'  There  is  no 
M'ord  iiere  of  creation  '  after  its  kind,'  wiiich  is  tlie 
formula  used  in  the  case  of  both  animals  and  plants  : 
it  is  a  peculiar  and  special  creation.  Nor  is  any 
secondary  agency  invoked  to  bring  about  the 
result,  such  as  we  read  of  in  the  case  of  animals, 
'  Let  the  earfJi  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after 
its  kind,'  and  of  fishes,  '  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life.' 
The  act  in  man's  case  is  immediate,  personal, 
direct,  thereby  indicating  the  exceptional  worth 
of  the  spiritual  being  now  brought  into  existence, 
and  his  special  kinship  to  his  Maker. 

The  OT  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  Divine 
image  in  man  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
uses  the  possession  of  it  as  an  argument  for  the 
just  and  impartial  treatment  of  man  by  man  in  the 
world.  In  the  pronouncement  that  God  is  repre- 
sented as  making  to  Noah,  as  recorded  in  Gn  9^ 
the  condemnation  of  murder  and  the  punishment 
of  it  are  based  on  this  very  fact  :  '  Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  :  for  in 
the  image  of  God  made  he  man.'  And  in  this 
same  spirit  St.  James,  in  the  NT,  tries  to  curb  the 
unruly  tongue,  and  to  show  the  enormity  of  slander, 
backbiting,  and  tiie  like  (all  of  which  are  really 
species  of  murder),  by  the  very  same  argument  of 
man's  native  dignity  and  celestial  relationship : 
'  Therewith  bless  we  the  Lord  and  Father  ;  and 
therewith  curse  we  men,  which  are  made  after  the 
likeness  of  God '  (Ja  3"). 

(3)  In  man's  spiritual  nature,  drawn  from  its 
heavenly  Source,  is  involved  the  fact  of  immor- 
tality and  never-ending  life.  This  is  a  logical 
deduction  from  the  possession  by  man  of  the 
Divine  image :  spirit  cannot  die.  How  far,  how- 
ever, this  was  understood  by  the  Jews  is  subject 
to  dispute.  What  is  obvious  is  that  the  idea  of  a 
future  life  grows  in  the  OT  as  the  ages  run  ;  and, 
when  it  does  crop  up,  it  comes  as  an  intuition 
of  the  heart  rather  tlian  as  the  result  of  logical 
reasoning,  and  is  associated  with  the  thought  of 
communion  and  fellowship  with  God.      It  is  the 


expression  of  the  vision  and  the  aspiration  of 
psalmist  and  of  prophet  prompted  by  the  longing 
for  purity  and  righteousness,  and  poured  out  of 
the  individual's  glowing  faith  :  '  As  for  me,  I  shall 
behold  thy  face  in  righteousness :  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied, when  I  awake,  with  thy  likeness' (Ps  17^': 
'  likeness '  =  njiap,  LXX  56^a,  Vulg.  gloria). 

But  the  objection  has  been  raised  that  immor- 
tality was  lost  by  the  Fall  ;  for  our  first  parents 
were  driven  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  (such  is  the 
representation),  lest  they  should  'put  forth  their 
hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 
live  for  ever.'  The  signification  of  this  clearly 
is  that  an  everlasting  life  to  a  fallen  or  sinful 
creature,  in  the  condition  to  which  his  fall  had 
reduced  him,  would  not  be  a  blessing  but  a  curse, 
and  that  sometliing  better  was  in  store  for  erring 
man,  even  though  it  siiould  cost  him  labour,  pain, 
and  sorrow.  To  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  and  live  for 
ever  just  as  he  was  would  simply  be  to  prolong 
degradation  and  misery.  But  the  whole  lesson  of 
the  Fall  is  that  of  hope  for  man.  The  curse  of  the 
ground  Avas  for  man's  sake  ;  it  was  for  man's  sake 
that  he  was  expelled  from  the  Garden,  and  that 
access  to  the  tree  of  life  was  strictly  guarded  by 
cherubim  and  a  flaming  sword.  In  a  finely  im- 
pressive way  the  myth  brings  out  that  man  has 
now  realized  that  his  life  is  to  be  a  battle  of  the 
right  against  the  wrong,  of  good  against  evil,  of 
strenuous  resistance  of  temptation,  of  rising  to 
higher  things  through  personal  effort ;  and  that 
through  this  continued  warfare  the  potentialities 
tliat  are  in  him  are  to  be  actualized,  character  is 
to  be  formed,  and  spiritual  progress  secured.  And 
the  NT  throws  further  significance  into  the  fact 
when  it  insists  that  the  conflict  is  not  confined  to 
men,  but  is  shared  by  Heaven  itself.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  very  Son  of  God,  tiie  Ideal 
Man,  who  was  made  perfect  through  suffering,  and 
in  whose  victory  over  sin  and  temptation  we  have 
the  highest  revelation  of  the  Divine  jmrpose  with 
men  and  the  truest  manifestation  of  the  Father's 
love. 

3.  NT  teaching. — The  fact  of  sin  and  the  uni- 
versal degradation  and  bondage  of  men  on  account 
of  it,  and  the  need,  nature,  and  purpose  of  the 
remedy  ottered  in  Jesus  Christ,  are  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  NT.  The  worth  of  the  individual 
soul  lies  at  the  root  of  it— the  supreme  value  of  the 
image  of  God  in  man,  which  had  become  corrupted, 
defaced,  and  blurred  ('How  is  the  gold  become 
dim  !  how  is  the  most  pure  gold  changed  ! '  [La  4']), 
and  the  determination  of  God  that  this  image 
shall  not  be  finally  lost.  A  new  creation  is  re- 
quired :  man  has  to  be  regenerated,  '  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  his  mind '  (dvaveova-Oai  d^  ry  irvevfiari. 
Tov  vobs  vfiuiv),  submitted  afresh  (in  the  altered 
circumstances)  to  the  enlivening,  quickening  influ- 
ence of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  means  is  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  work  of  redemption — His 
life  on  earth,  His  death,  His  atoning  sacrifice.  His 
resurrection  and  ascension.  His  sovereignty  and 
continual  priesthood,  and,  through  all,  the  active 
working  of  the  Spirit  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
believing  men,  making  application  to  them  of  the 
remedy,  creating  them  anew,  purifying,  enlighten- 
ing, subduing  them,  and  reinstating  sinners  in 
their  sonship  to  God  and  keeping  them  in  im- 
mediate filial  communion  with  Him.  '  If  any  man 
is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature :  the  old  things 
are  passed  away  ;  behold,  they  are  become  new ' 
(2  Co  5").  And  not  only  so,  but  Nature  itself  is 
represented  as  suffering  through  man's  sin.  As 
he  was  created  with  dominion  over  all  the  earth, 
his  fall  had  a  cosmic  significance ;  and,  therefore, 
St.  Paul  pictures  '  the  earnest  expectation  of  the 
creation'  as  'waiting  for  the  revealing  of  the  sons 
of  God.     For  the  creation  was  subjected  to  vanity, 
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not  of  its  own  will,  but  by  reason  of  liim  who  sub- 
jected it,  in  hope  that  the  creation  itself  also  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into 
the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God. 
For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groanetii 
and  travailcth  in  pain  together  until  now'  (llo 

This  gives  the  meaning  of  the  whole  teaching  of 
the  NT  regarding  man  and  God. 

(1)  In  regard,  tirst,  to  the  NT  psychology,  it  is 
pertinent  to  remark  that  it  follows  largely  that  of 
the  OT.  Neither  of  them  is,  strictly  speaking, 
philosophical.  How  should  they  be,  seeing  that 
religion,  not  philosophy,  is  the  great  end  of  the 
Bible?  But  Christianity  is  the  completion  of 
the  OT  revelation,  and  would  be  unintelligible 
if  severed  from  it.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
(a)  that  Divine  revelation  is  a  progressive  thing, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  terms  received  new 
content  as  time  went  on  ;  and  {b}  that  Christi- 
anity was  afi'ected  by  Hellenism,  especially  through 
the  LXX.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  scholars 
have  come  to  realize  how  much  the  NT  owes  to 
the  LXX,  not  least  for  its  language  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  hardly  extravagant,  in  the  face  of  modern 
research,  to  say,  witli  E.  C.  Selwyn  {Expositor, 
8th  ser.,  v.  [1913]  169),  that  'the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Greek  Bible 
was  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith.'  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  too,  bears  many  traces  of  Hellenism,  as 
was  inevitable  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  Avas  a 
Roman  citizen  of  Tarsus  (a  chief  seat  of  Stoicism 
in  St.  Paul's  day),  and  a  pupil  of  the  scholarly  and 
liberal-minded  Gamaliel.  Above  all,  it  is  essential 
to  remember  that  Christianity  is  offered  as  the 
remedy  for  sin.  Its  object  is  to  bring  man  back 
to  the  Source  from  which  he  had  wandered, 
a,nd  to  reinstate  him  in  his  rightful  heritage. 
Consequently,  it  has  much  to  say  of  mortality, 
corruption,  death  ;  and  much  also  of  immortality, 
incorruption,  life. 

(2)  How,  then,  is  sinful  man's  nature  renewed  ? 
Through  redemption  brought  by  Christ,  and  applied 
ty  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  considering  this,  it  is  well  to  begin  with  the 
fact  that  Jesus  is  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  '  the 
Image  of  the  Invisible  God'  (ekwc  rod  Oeov  toO 
dopdrov),  'the  firstborn  of  all  creation'  (Col  1'^). 
This  means  that  He  is  Himself  a  Spirit  (for  '  God  is 
a  Spirit'),  and  that,  in  a  special  sense.  He  is  God's 
Son,  the  'Son'  of  His  love  ;  for  He  is  'the  Image' 
of  God,  and  not  simply,  like  man,  '  made  in '  it. 
On  this  account  He  makes  to  men  the  supreme 
revelation  of  God's  nature,  which  is  that  of  a 
Father,  Avhose  essence  is  love — the  revelation  of  a 
compassionate  God  ('not  willing  that  any  should 
perish'),  and  of  a  suffering  God  with  love  at  the 
core  of  it,  bringing  redemption  through  sacrifice. 

He  is  also  said  by  St.  Paul  (Ph  2^)  to  be  '  in  the 
form  of  God '  {ev  fxop(j>rj  deod).  That  refers  to  Christ 
in  His  pre-existent  state ;  but  it  cannot  fail  also 
to  suggest  the  Divine  image  in  which  man  was  at 
first  made  (Gn  l^**),  where  '  form '  might  not  inaptly 
translate  the  Hebrew  selem  ('shadow').  And, 
agreeably  to  this,  St.  Pavil,  in  Ro  8-^,  speaks  of 
those  who  are  predestinated  as  *  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son '  (ffvfj./j.Sp'povs  rijs  eiKdvos  toO  vloD 
ai/rov),  where  the  word  'conformed'  clearly  takes 
us  back  to  the  original  Hebrew  term  for  '  shadow,' 
with  outline  or  form  as  the  predominant  idea. 
And  it  is  significant  in  this  connexion  that,  when 
St.  Luke  traces  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  from  Joseph 
upwards  (Lk  3-^-^^),  he  ends  with  Adam,  whom  he 
designates  'the  Son  of  God.'  Thus  the  Lucan 
pedigree  connects  the  second  Adam  with  the  first 
Adam  :  '  it  places  a  son  of  God  at  either  end  of 
this  list  of  names ' ;  '  it  makes  us  out  to  be  children 
of  God  both  by  nature  and  by  grace,  by  birth  and 


by  second  birth'  (S.  Cox,  Expositions,  1,,  London, 
1885,  p.  27).  And  so  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember 
that  '  both  he  that  sanctilieth  and  they  that  are 
sanctified  are  all  of  one' — i.e.  have  all  the  same 
origin — t'f  ifbi  irdvTei  (He  2"). 

(3)  How  the  image  of  God  in  sinful  man  is  re- 
newed is  set  forth  in  many  ways  in  the  NT.  Some- 
times we  meet  with  terms  that  are  common  to 
Christianity  and  Greek  thought,  such  as  'follow- 
ing '  and  '  imitating ' — sigTiilicant  words  to  be  found 
frequently  in  Plato  and  among  the  Stoics  and  the 
Neo-Platonists ;  but,  when  this  is  the  case,  tiie 
powerful  personal  influence  of  Jesus  lies  at  tiie 
root  of  the  process.  It  is  not  simply  '  following ' 
Jesus  that  we  find,  but  it  is  Jesus'  magnetic  person- 
ality drawing  men  towards  Him  as  disciples  and 
Himself  saying  to  each,  'Follow  me'  {dKo\oii0ei 
fjLoi).  Hence,  it  is  not  the  verb  'iwofxai  that  is  u^ed 
(that  verb  never  occurs  in  the  NT),  but  aKoXovd^w, 
thereby  indicating  that  it  is  the  following  of  dis- 
ciples who  are  also  companions  that  is  meant — men 
who  are  living  in  the  constant  consciousness  of  the 
Master's  presence  with  them.  Again,  it  is  not 
only  the  command  to  'imitate'  Jesus  and  take 
Him  as  our  Example  or  Model  that  is  issued  to  us, 
but  it  is  also  St.  Paul  exhorting  us,  '  Be  ye  imi- 
tators {pLitJLTiTai)  of  me,  as  I  also  am  of  Christ '  (1  Co 
IP).  In  other  words,  the  personal  note  in  this 
connexion  is  distinctive  and  supreme.  But  there 
are  other  modes  of  statement,  all  of  them  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  the  renewal  of  the  image  in 
the  individual  man  is  a  gradual  process,  requiring 
time  and  life's  experiences,  and  even  looking  for- 
ward to  the  future  life :  '  Now  are  we  ciiildren 
of  God,  and  it  is  not  yet  made  manifest  what  we 
shall  be.  We  know  that,  if  he  shall  be  manifested, 
we  shall  be  like  him  ;  for  we  shall  see  him  even 
as  he  is'  (I  Jn  3-).  Yet,  although  the  renewal  is 
a  process,  in  every  man  who  has  accepted  Christ 
the  new  image  is  there  at  any  moment,  needing 
only  to  be  realized,  for  '  Christ  is  all  and  in  all.' 

This  is  brought  out  very  clearly  in  Col  3^''^  and 
in  2  Co  3'^  These  passages  and  many  more  go  to 
show  that  re-creation,  or  the  new  birth,  or  regenera- 
tion, does  not  mean  a  despising  or  rejecting  of  the 
faculties  that  man  as  man  possesses,  or  a  making 
of  any  addition  to  them,  but  a  taking  of  them  up 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  into  a  higher  influence,  im- 
parting to  them  a  new  vigour,  quickening  them  in 
their  exercise,  and  turning  the  operation  of  them 
in  a  new  direction.  Intellect,  feeling,  and  will  are 
found  in  every  man  (that  is  the  heritage  from  the 
original  creation),  but,  through  Christ  and  through 
Divine  grace,  they  are  purified  and  invigorated  and 
dedicated  afresh  to  the  service  of  God. 

(4)  It  is  obvious,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  what 
has  now  been  said,  that  the  renewed  image  of  God 
in  man  cannot  be  restricted  to  man's  life  on  earth. 
We  saw,  under  the  OT  teaching,  that  immortality 
is  logically  involved  in  the  conception  of  man  as  a 
spirit.  But  this  is  explicitly  brought  out  in  Chris- 
tianity and  put  in  the  forefront.  St.  Paul  claims 
for  Christ  that  He  '  abolished  death,  and  brought 
life  and  incorruption  to  light  through  the  gospel ' 
(2  Ti  l'«).  That  was  the  end  and  aim  of  His 
earthly  mission  :  resurrection  and  immortality  are 
effected  by  Himself  as  '  a  life-giving  Spirit '  {nvepua 
i^woTToiovv,  1  Co  IS'**).  The  assurance  of  immortality, 
therefore,  is  now  complete  :  '  Because  I  live,  ye 
shall  live  also  '  (Jn  14'^).  And  the  life  promised  is 
to  the  whole  man— body  and  soul,  not  woul  only 
apart  from  body.  There  is  more  than  philosophical 
immortality  promised :  there  is  the  final  redemption 
of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  salvation  of  the  soul- 
complete  redemption  means  complete  future  exist- 
ence for  the  redeemed.  Even  under  the  OT,  the 
fact  of  future  life  might  have  been  evident,  as  Jesus 
Himself  indicated   to   the  Sadducees   (Mt   22^>--), 
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when  He  reasoned  from  God's  revelation  of  Him- 
self to  Moses  in  the  land  of  Midian  as  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  on  the  gi-ound 
that  '  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living.'  But  it  is  accentuated  now,  and  become 
the  great  motive  power  of  the  Christian  teaching. 
The  constraining  Scripture  passages  are  such  as 
these:  'I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life'  (Jn 
1125).  and  '  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  be 
manifested,  then  shall  ye  also  with  him  be  mani- 
fested in  glory  '  (Col  3"). 

Literature.— I.  A  gnostic  objections.— 2.  Ward,  Natural- 
ism and  Agnosticism^,  London,  1903;  R.  Flint,  Agnosticism, 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1903;  W.  L.  Davidson,  Theism  as 
grounded  in  Human  Nature,  London  and  New  York,  1893,  pp. 
89-190 ;  art.  Agnosticism. 

IL  Bible  psychologt. — F.  Delitzsch,  System  der  hibl. 
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burgh, 1877) ;  O.  Pfleiderer,  Der  Paulinismus,  Leipzig,  1873 
(Eng.  tr.,  London,  1877)  ;  G.  F.  Oehler,  Theol.  des  Alten  Testa- 
merits,  Tubingen,  1873-74  (Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1874);  T. 
Simon,  Die  Psychol,  des  Apostels  Paxdus,  Gottingen,  1897  ; 
J.  Laidlaw,  The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,  Edinburgh,  1879  ;  art. 
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1854,  i.  '  On  the  Creation  of  the  World ') ;  St.  Aug:ustine,  de 
Civ.  Dei  and  de  Trinitate;  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Theo- 
logica,  esp.  pt.  i.  ;  Tlie  Westyninster  Confession  of  Faith,  with 
The  Larger  Catechism  and  The  Shorter  Catechism  ;  J.  Forbes 
of  Corse,  '  Instructiones  Historico-Theologicae  de  Doctrina 
Christiana,'  ii.  i.  13  of  his  Opera,  Amsterdam,  1702  (an  author 
well  worth  consulting  still);  F.  Turretin,  Opera,  i.  'de  Hominis 
Creatione,'  Edinburgh,  1847 ;  J.  Usher,  A  Body  of  Divinity, 
London,  1841 ;  G.  Hill,  Lectures  in  Divinity^,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1854 ;  G.  Bull,  State  of  Man  before  the  Fall  ( Works, 
Oxford  ed.,ii.  [1846]);  H.  P.  Liddon,  The  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesxts  Christ  5,  London,  1871,  Some  Elements  of 
Religion,  do.  1872 ;  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  The  Philos.  of  the  Chr. 
Religion,  do.  1902;  A.  B.  Davidson,  The  Theol.  of  the  OT, 
Edinburgh,  1904 ;  D.  Somerville,  St.  Paul's  Conception  of 
Christ,  or  The  Doctrine  of  the  Second  Adam,  do.  1897  ;  J.  Orr, 
God's  Imagein  Man,  London,  1905  ;  G.  Ferries,  The  Groivth  of 
Chr.  Faith,  Edinburgh,  1905;  J.  Skinner,  'Genesis,'  in  JCC, 
do.  1910 ;  W.  A.  Curtis,  A  Hist,  of  Creeds  and  Confessions  of 
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Robinson,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Man,  do.  1911 ;  W.  P. 
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William  L.  Davidson. 
IMAGINATION.  — Originally  both  the  Gr. 
term  (pavraaia  and  the  Lat.  imaginatlo  meant  simply 
the  power  of  bringing  an  object  before  the  mind 
in  the  absence  from  perception  of  the  object  itself. 
The  product  of  imagination  was  an  '  image '  or 
copy  of  the  object  as  perceived.  Later,  when  per- 
ception was  known  to  have  a  physiological  basis 
in  the  central  nervous  sj'stem,  the  image  was 
regarded  as  produced  through  the  revival,  without 
an  external  stimulus,  of  the  same  cerebral  process 
as  accompanied  the  original  perception — a  '  decay- 
ing sensation '  or  perception,  as  Hobbes  put  it,  or, 
in  Kuelpe's  phrase,  a  '  centrally  excited  sensation.' 
Such  images  might  be  combined  in  the  same  order 
as  that  in  which  they  were  originally  given,  or  in 
new  and  different  orders.  The  former  was  called 
•reproductive,'  the  latter  'productive,'  imagination. 
But,  as  Wundt  points  ont  (Grundzitcfe  der  physio- 
log.  Fsi/chol.\  Leipzig,  1902-03,  iii.  631),  this  usual 
distinction  of  productive  imagination  from  memory 
(or  reproductive  imagination),  as  that  faculty  by 
which  we  can  reproduce  ideas  and  experiences  in 
altered  arrangement,  is  quite  unsatisfactory,  for 
memory  itself  invariably  alters  the  experiences  it 
recalls.  The  differences  must  be  sought  either  in 
the  mechanism  or  in  the  purpose  of  the  processes 
in  question.  In  memory,  as  Wundt  argues,  the 
mind  moves  in  succession  from  point  ito  point, 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  association  by 
contiguity,  while  in  imagination,  in  the  narrow 
sense,  some  idea  of  the  Avhole  that  is  to  be  formed 
always  precedes  tlie  actual  formation ;  it  is  a 
development  from  within,  while  memory  is  an 
accretion  from  without  of  part  to  part.  On  the 
other  hand,  recent  experiments  have  shown  that  in 
memory  also  there  is  invariably  an  idea  of  the 
whole  anteceding  the  recall  of  the  details  of  an 


experience,  and  that  the  laws  of  association  are 
quite  inadequate  to  explain  the  processes  involved 
{see, e.g.,  H.  J.  Watt,  Theot-ie  des  Der  kens,  Leipzig, 
1904).  A  more  fruitful  distinction  between  memory 
and  imagination  is  in  the  purpose  or  function  of 
each.  The  object  in  memory  is  to  revive  a  past 
experience  of  the  individual,  something  that  has 
already  occurred,  a  'real'  event,  perception,  or 
thouglit.  In  imagination  the  purpose  is  to  con- 
struct or  prepare  for  a  tieio  experience,  something 
hitherto  unrealized  by  the  individual ;  it  faces  the 
future,  as  memory  the  past ;  its  product  is  essenti- 
ally new,  spontaneous,  original,  as  that  of  memory 
is  essentially  old,  reproduced,  imitative.  In  the 
histoiy  lesson,  it  is  by  memory  that  a  child  recalls 
the  words  of  the  textbook,  or  of  the  teacher  ;  it  is 
by  imagination  that  he  pictures,  and  '  lives  himself 
into  *  the  personalities  and  events.  So  I  may  re- 
member what  I  have  read  or  heard  of  Tibet,  but  it 
is  imagination  that  makes  real  to  me  the  country 
and  its  people.  The  two  processes  are  to  a  certain 
extent  antagonistic  to  each  other  ;  a  strong  and 
accurate  memory  for  details  is  rarely  found  accom- 
panied by  a  vivid  power  of  realizing  in  imagination 
the  events  passed  through,  or  of  communicating 
their  spirit  to  others. 

Imagination  does  not  work  merely  with  images, 
but  also  with  percepts — as  in  the  child's  play  with 
doll  or  pet,  the  artist's  work  with  colours  and 
canvas,  or  the  sculptor's  with  clay  or  marble — and 
with  concepts,  abstractions,  non-presentational 
meanings  and  thoughts — as  in  scientific  invention 
and  literary  creation.  On  the  other  hand,  images 
are  used  not  only  by  imagination  and  by  memoiy, 
but  also  by  every  other  process  of  the  mind,  includ- 
ing perception  itself.  Thus  images  are  by  no 
means  characteristic  of  imagination,  either  as 
materials  or  as  products.  Imagination  is  a  com- 
plex power,  to  be  paralleled  with  reasoning  and 
with  will,  not  with  sensation  or  feeling.  It  is  the 
primitive  form  of  reasoning,  '  thinking  in  pictures.' 
Reasoning  works  more  in  the  abstract,  with  verbal 
images,  imagination  more  in  the  concrete,  with 
object-images ;  reasoning  is  governed  by  concep- 
tions of  law  and  necessity,  imagination  is  free  and 
unlimited  ;  reasoning  in  the  main  seeks  to  deter- 
mine what  is,  or  what  must  he,  as  the  necessary 
outcome  of  what  is,  imagination  is  concerned  with 
what  might  be,  or  might  have  been,  had  other  con- 
ditions been  present.  But  none  of  these  characters 
is  essential.  Some  recent  criticism  would  reduce 
reasoning  to  a  special  form  of  imagination  (see 
F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  Formal  Logic,  London,  1912). 
In  all  higher  thinking,  at  any  rate,  imagination  is 
as  essential  a  constituent  as  reasoning  in  the 
narrow  sense.  Both  rest,  as  Ribot  points  out 
(Essai  sur  V imagination  creatrice,  Introd.),  upon  a 
faculty  of  perceiving  or  thinking  resemblances — a 
preponderance  of  exact  resemblances  on  the  one 
side,  or  of  remote  and  superficial  resemblances  on 
the  other,  making  the  difference  between  the 
'thinkers'  and  the  ' imaginatives '  or  'dreamers,' 
One  may  add  that  vividness  and  accuracy  of 
imagery  may  be  a  bar  rather  than  an  aid  to  imagi- 
nation ;  the  French  are  described  by  Galton  as 
the  keenest  visualizers  among  European  races ;  in 
science  and  criticism  they  are  also  among  the 
foremost ;  but  one  of  their  own  psychologists  de- 
scribes them  as  devoid  of  imagination  (A.  FouilMe,^ 
ap.  Ribot,  p.  161).  No  one  would  deny  that  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  had  imagination,  but  a  study  of  his 
poems  and  tales  shows  his  imagery  to  have  been 
vague  and  formless  in  the  extreme.  So  it  is  not 
detiniteness,  but  vagueness  in  a  child's  imagery, 
that  makes  its  thinking  'imaginative.' 

What  most  strongly  separates  imagination  from 
reasoning  is,  however,  the  personal  and  individual 
element — the  emotional  tone,  that  characterizes. 
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the  first,  and  is  absent,  in  theory  at  least,  from  the 
second.  Imagination,  like  other  psychophysical 
functions,  has,  in  its  origin,  a  purely  practical 
value.  It  is  an  extended  perception,  an  anticipa- 
tion of  experience,  foresight  of  the  issue  of  an 
action  that  is  in  process,  of  the  efl'ect  from  an  ob- 
served cause,  of  the  outcome  of  a  given  situation. 
Its  possession  enables  the  organism  to  adapt  itself 
to  new  situations  and  environments,  not  merely, 
as  in  memoiy,  to  cope  with  recurring  cases.  It 
retains  this  practical  side,  from  the  earliest  at- 
tempts to  meet  physical  dangers  or  to  satisfy 
hungei',  up  to  the  scientist's  search  into  the  hidden 
causes  of  things  or  the  artist's  pursuit  of  the  ideal. 
Its  driving  force  is,  therefore,  always  an  emotion 
of  some  kind — a  want  or  desire  and  its  accompany- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  the  present.  In  the  ima- 
ginative mind  there  is  necessary  a  combination  of 
strong  desii-es  and  impulses,  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
rapid  and  varied  flow  of  imagery,  on  the  other. 

'  There  may  be  in  the  mind  an  inexhaustible  mass  of  facts  and 
images,  yet  nothing  is  created,  for  example  the  great  travellers 
who  have  seen  and  heard  much,  and  who  cannot  draw  from 
their  experiences  anything  more  than  colourless  recitals,  men 
taking  part  in  great  political  events  or  military  adventures, 
which  leave  memories  of  the  driest  and  poorest  kind  ;  pro- 
digious readers,  living  encyclopaedias,  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  their  learning '  (llibot,  p.  37). 

Equally  uncreative,  however,  is  the  vigorous 
active  type,  with  poor  imagery  and  intellect.  Two 
good  examples  of  the  contrast  referred  to  are  to  be 
found  in  the  two  tramps  in  R.  L.  Stevenson's  essay 
'  On  Beggars.' 

Several  features  of  imagination  are  explained  by 
the  closeness  of  its  connexion  with  emotion  :  (1)  the 
vagaries,  the  bizaiTe  connexions,  the  inexplicable 
leaps,  in  its  lower  forms ;  ideas  and  experiences 
tend  to  be  revived,  not  through  their  direct  con- 
nexion with  other  ideas,  but  through  the  emotional 
tinge  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  excitant 
ideas ;  (2)  the  predominance  in  emotional  natures 
of  the  type  called  '  passive  imagination,'  as  opposed 
to  '  active  imagination  ' ;  in  the  former  the  flow  of 
imagery  is  spontaneous,  uncontrolled  by  the  will 
of  the  subject,  who  is  a  spectator  rather  than  an 
actor,  while  in  the  latter  the  subject  can  alter  the 
imagery  at  will,  but  has  a  far  poorer  range  and 
vividness  (see  A.  Binet,  tltucU  expir.  ch  Vintdli- 
gence,  p.  42) ;  (3)  the  intensity  and  concentration 
of  the  imaginative  state,  as  in  the  '  psychic'  blind- 
ness and  deafness  of  day-dreams,  of  play,  of  the 
creative  luood  (see  Stanley  Hall,  Aspects  of  Child 
Life) ;  as  in  all  strong  emotion,  there  is  a  temporary 
dissociation  of  the  personality  ;  from  this  point  of 
vview  the  imaginative  state  suggests  comparison 
■with  somnambulism,  hypnotism,  and  with  the 
phenomena  of  double  consciousness ;  (4)  the  sense 
•of  strangeness,  suddenness,  '  inspiration,'  or  '  pos- 
session,' with  which  innumerable  creations  of  the 
imagination  are  accompanied.  Much  of  the  elabo- 
ration which  is  embodied  in  imaginative  products 
takes  place  unconsciously.  II.  L.  Stevenson's 
account  of  the  source  of  some  of  his  plots  (see  '  A 
Chapter  on  Dreams ')  is  paralleled  by  the  reports 
of  many  writers,  artists,  musicians,  as  to  how  their 
greatest  creations  'came  to  them.'  The  most  in- 
teresting attempt  to  explain  this  feature  is  that  of 
Freud  and  his  pupils  (references  in  Lit. ).  A  dream, 
as  it  is  experienced  by  the  subject  (the  manifest 
content),  is  the  transformed,  symbolic  presentment 
of  a  deeper  system  of  ideas  (the  latent  content) 
suppressed  by  the  censorship  of  consciousness ; 
this  latent  content  in  its  turn  may  be  the  suggested 
realization  of  some  hidden  desire,  which  the  con- 
scious subject  has  repressed,  because  impossible  of 
attainment,  absurd,  childish,  or  immoral.  These 
principles,  originally  formulated  for  dreams  and 
for  some  forms  of  mental  disease,  are  being  applied 
to  the  materials  of  poetry,  of  art  generally,  and 


especially  to  the  myths,  fairy  tales,  and  legends  of 
primitive  imagination. 
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IMBECILITY.  —  See  Degeneuatiox,  De- 
velopment (Mental),  Insanity. 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION.  —  The 
Koman  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  from  the 
very  first  instant  of  her  conception  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  immune  from  original  sin.  This  privi- 
lege is  called  'immaculate  conception.'  Before 
the  12th  cent,  there  was  no  thought  of  exempting 
the  mother  of  Christ  from  the  law  of  original  sin. 
The  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  Mary,  however, 
was  in  vogue  ;  and  it  is  from  this  Feast  that  the 
belief  in  the  immaculate  conception  arose. 

I.  The  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  Mary  origin- 
ated in  a  legend  circulated  by  the  Frotevungelium 
of  James,  a  2nd  century  apocryphal  writing.  The 
substance  of  the  book  is  as  follows  : 

Joachim  and  Anna  had  no  children,  and  their  unfruitful 
union  caused  them  to  be  exposed  to  public  contempt.  One 
day  an  angel  api)eared  to  Anna,  and  said  to  her:  'Anna, 
Aiuia,  the  Lord  hath  hearkened  to  thy  prayer :  thou  shall 
conceive  and  bring  forth  a  child,  and  thy  posterity  shall  be 
spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world.'  At  the  same  moment 
Joachim,  who  was  tending  his  flocks  in  the  field,  also  received 
a  revelation  from  heaven.  An  angel  said  to  him  :  '  Joachim, 
Joachim,  the  Lord  God  has  hearkened  to  thy  prayer  ;  descend 
hence,  for  behold  thy  wife  Anna  has  conceived  in  her  womb ' 
(according  to  other  MSS  :  '  thy  wife  Anna  will  conceive  in  her 
womb,'  but  the  reading  'has  conceived'  seems  to  be  the 
original  ;  this  is  the  form  known  and  followed  by  Epiphanius  in 
the  Panarium  [liar.  Ixxix.  5]).  Nine  months  later,  Anna 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  whom  they  called  Mary,  and  who 
became  the  mother  of  the  .Saviour.  The  Protevangelium  seems 
to  say  that  Mary  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  Anna  in  a  virginal 
manner  (especially  if  we  follow  the  reading  :  '  thy  wife  has 
conceived ').  In  any  case  it  was  in  this  sense  that  the  story  was 
interpreted  for  a  long  time  by  popular  piety.  But  Epiphanius 
(loe.  cif.)and,  following  him,  several  other  writers  explain  that 
the  conception  of  Mary  took  place  according  to  the  ordinary 
laws,  after  union  with  Joachim.  Gradual!}'  the  justice  of  their 
explanation  was  allowed,  and  the  virginal  conception  gave  place 
to  aconceiition  which  was  no  doubt  miraculous — for  Anna  was 
barren— but  at  least  conformed  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  human 
reproduction. 

Christians  wanted  to  celebrate  the  marvellous 
events  related  in  the  Protevangelium,  and  so  they 
held  a  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  Mary — of  the 
conception  as  they  understood  it,  i.e.  at  first  the 
virginal  conception,  and  later,  the  miraculous, 
though  not  virginal,  conception.  This  Feast  made 
its  appearance  in  the  East  probably  during  the  7th 
cent.  ;  but  its  first  witnesses  are  Andreas  Cretensis 
and  Joannes  Eubceensis,  who  belong  to  the  8th 
century.  Andreas,  in  his  Canones  (PG  xcvii.  1305 
and  1312),  mentions,  under  the  date  December 
9th,  what  he  calls  the  'conception  of  St.  Anna,' 
i.e.  the  conception  of  Mary  in  the  womb  of 
Anna.  Joannes  Eubroensis  has  left  a  sermon  on 
the  conception  of  Mary  (PG  xcvi.  1459-1500),  which 
concludes  with  the  words  : 

'  On  the  9th  of  December  we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  the  blessed  Joachim  and  Anna  were  informed  of 
the  conception  of  Marj'.  We  celebrate  this  festival,  which  is 
not  universal!}-  accepted.' 
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From  the  East  the  Feast  of  the  Conception 
spread  into  England.  As  regards  the  details  of 
time  and  manner  we  are  reduced  to  guess-work. 
Most  probably  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  the  cause.  Born  at  Tarsus,  a  monk  at 
Rome,  placed  by  Pope  Vitalian  at  the  head  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury,  which  he  governed  for  more 
than  twenty  years  (668-690),  Theodore  was  an 
Easterner  dAvelling  in  the  West — a  combination  of 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  before  us.     A   pontifical   of   Canterbury 

Srevious  to  1050  contains  a  benediction  :  '  For  the 
ay  of  the  conception  of  the  holy  mother  of  God, 
Mary ' ;  and  two  calendars  belonging  to  the  abbeys 
of  Old  Minster  and  New  Minster  in  Winchester 
contain  under  the  date  of  December  8th  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  '  The  conception  of  the  holy 
mother  of  God.'  The  Irish  Church  supplies  similar 
texts,  some  of  which  go  back  to  the  10th  century. 
From  these  evidences  it  is  clear  that  the  Feast  of 
the  Conception  of  Mary  was  celebrated  in  England 
and  Ireland  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent,  wonderful 
stories  came  into  circulation  tending  to  prove  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  patronized  this  liturgical  practice. 
Supported  by  these  '  revelations,'  the  Feast  of 
the  Conception  gradually  spread,  and  was  approved 
by  the  Council  of  London  in  1129.  It  even  reached 
the  Continent,  penetrated  into  Normandy,  and  as 
far  as  the  church  of  Lyons,  where  we  find  it  about 
1128.  At  this  date  it  encountered  a  formidable 
enemy — Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  This  famous  abbot 
wrote  a  very  strong  letter  [Ep.  174)  to  the  canon 
of  Lyons,  in  which  he  tried  to  prove  that  the  Feast 
of  the  Conception  was  a  '  superstition '  (supcrsti- 
tione  deprehensa)  condemned  by  the  principles  of 
theology.  But,  in  spite  of  Bernard's  protestations, 
the  Feast  continued  to  spread.  At  the  end  of  the 
13th  cent,  nearly  all  the  dioceses  in  France  cele- 
brated it,  and  England  placed  it  among  the 
obligatory  festivals  (council  of  Exeter,  1287).  The 
papacy  refused  at  this  time  to  join  the  general 
movement ;  but  it  also  yielded,  during  the  resi- 
dence at  Avignon  (14th  cent.).  Long  before  this 
the  Feast  of  the  Conception  had  lost  its  original 
object.  Its  purpose  was  no  longer  to  honour  the 
virginal,  or  simply  miraculous,  birth  of  Mary  ;  what 
it  celebrated  was  the  exemption  of  Mary  from  the 
law  of  original  sin — an  important  transformation, 
the  history  of  which  we  shall  now  trace  briefly. 

2.  The  belief  in  the  immaculate  conception. — 
The  Feast  of  the  Conception  caused  no  dithculty 
in  the  East.  In  the  West,  however,  the  August- 
inian  theory  was  prevalent,  according  to  which  the 
generative  act,  vitiated  by  the  concupiscence 
which  accompanies  it,  vitiates  in  its  turn  the 
human  organism  which  issues  from  it ;  and  this 
organism  also  vitiates  the  soul  that  comes  to  dwell 
in  it.  By  virtue  of  these  principles,  the  conception 
of  Mary,  which  took  place  in  conformity  Avith  the 
law  of  generation— they  believed  in  a  miraculous 
but  not  virginal  conception — was  necessarily 
vitiated.  It  could  not,  therefore,  decently  be 
celebrated  by  a  Feast.  Objection  was  made  as 
early  as  1125  by  the  English  monks;  it  was  made 
emphatically  by  Bernard  in  his  letter  to  the  canon 
of  Lyons.  An  answer  had  to  be  given.  Some 
English  monks  replied  by  explaining  that,  by  a 
special  privilege,  Mary  had  escaped  the  defilement 
of  the  generative  act  performed  by  her  father 
Joachim,  and  that,  therefore,  her  body  and  soul 
were  immaculate  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
existence;  i.e.,  the  objection  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Feast  was  met  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
immaculate  conception  of  Mary.  In  a  word,  the 
belief  in  the  immaculate  cenception  made  its 
appearance  between  1121  and  1130;  its  apostles 
Avere  a  few  unknown  English  monks  ;  it  aimed  at 


the  legitimization  of  the  Feast  of  the  Conception,  of 
reconciling  this  Feast  with  the  Augustinian  theory 
of  original  sin. 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  scholars  were 
unanimous  in  asserting  that  it  had  not  attained 
its  aim.  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  and  Peter  Lombard 
held  that  Mary  was  under  the  dominion  of  sin 
until  the  mo;nent  when  tiie  mystery  of  the  in- 
carnation to  )k  place  within  her  womb,  and  they 
did  not  condescend  even  to  discussion  with  the 
upholders  of  the  new  belief.  Alexander  of  Hales, 
Albert  the  Great,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura 
— in  fact,  all  the  scholars  of  the  13th  cent. — dis- 
cussed and  refuted  it.  They  all  taught  that  Mary 
had  contracted  the  original  stain,  and  that  the 
hypothesis  of  an  immaculate  conception  was  in 
contradiction  to  the  principles  of  the  faith.  They 
should,  logically,  have  condemned  the  Feast  of 
December  8th,  but  it  had  become  so  wide-spread 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  suppressing  it. 
Being  forced  to  tolerate  it,  they  found  themselves 
reduced  to  interpreting  it.  They  said,  therefore, 
that  the  Feast  had  as  its  object  not  the  conception 
of  JSIary  itself,  but  the  sanctification  with  which 
Mary  had  been  gratified  after  her  conception  at 
a  date  which  was  unknown,  but  before  she  came 
forth  from  her  mother's  womb — a  false  statement, 
for,  whei'ever  the  festival  of  December  8th  was 
celebrated,  the  homage  of  the  people  was  offered 
to  the  conception  of  the  mother  of  Christ.  In  fact, 
theology  and  popular  piety  were  in  conliict.  One 
or  the  other  had  to  come  to  terms. 

It  was  theology  that  capitulated.  Its  opposi- 
tion to  the  immaculate  conception  came  from  its 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Now,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  13th  cent.,  it  modified  its  doc- 
trine. For  the  theory  that  concupiscence  infects 
the  body  of  the  child,  and  then,  by  means  of  con- 
tact, its  soul,  it  substituted  a  theory  according  to 
which  the  hereditary  stain  was  constituted  by 
the  lack  of  original  righteousness.  This  sub- 
stitution was  accomplished  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Naturally  Thomas  did  not  intend  to  serve  the 
cause  of  the  immaculate  conception,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  keenest  opponents ;  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  guided  solely  by  metaphysical  con- 
siderations, the  elements  of  which  he  borrowed 
from  Anselm  of  Canterbury.  But  the  immaculate 
conception  benefited  from  the  operation.  From 
the  day  on  which  the  concupiscence  inherent  in 
the  principle  of  generation  ceased  to  be  original 
sin,  the  conception  of  Mary  miglit  be  regarded  as 
immaculate,  although  taking  place  under  the 
dominion  of  concupiscence. 

Theology  had  come  to  terms  ;  but  not  the  theo- 
logians. They — at  least  those  of  them  who  were 
well  known — remained  firm.  It  was  not  until  the 
14th  cent,  that  scholars  took  account  of  the  new 
fact  expounded  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  Duns  Scotus, 
the  Franciscan  monk,  took  the  initiative.  He  was 
English,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  the  belief  in 
the  immaculate  conception  which  the  English 
monks  had  handed  down  from  the  12th  century. 
When  he  became  a  scholar,  in  spite  of  the  authority 
of  the  scholars,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  con- 
victions of  his  childhood,  and  exonerated  Mary 
from  the  law  of  original  sin.  He  was  followed 
by  the  order  of  Franciscans,  of  which  he  was  the 
oracle.  After  that  time  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion ceased  to  be  a  purely  popular  belief ;  it  took 
first  rank  among  the  most  serious,  as  well  as 
the  most  disputed,  theological  doctrines.  The 
Dominicans,  out  of  respect  for  Thomas  Aquinas, 
retained  the  attitude  of  the  ancient  Scholastics, 
and  accused  the  Franciscans  of  teaching  heresy. 
The  immaculate  conception  became  a  battlefield 
where  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  engaged  in 
ever    renewed    conflicts.      In   these   conflicts   the 
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sympathies  of  the  people  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Franciscans,  wlio  maintained  the  most  glorious 
theory  for  Mary  ;  and  the  papacy,  although  very 
circumspect,  found  itself  obliged  to  follow  the 
people.  The  immaculate  conception  assumed  a 
more  and  more  important  place  in  the  liturgy, 
and  in  the  religious  life  of  the  faithful.  Pious 
souls  gradually  became  accustomed  to  venerate  it 
as  a  dogma,  and  were  impatient  for  the  day  when  it 
would  be  placed  among  the  verities  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  Their  prayers  were  answered  by  Pius  IX., 
who,  in  the  bull  IneJ/'abilis,  which  was  promul- 
gated on  8th  December  1854,  wrote  as  follows  : 

'  We  declare,  pronounce,  and  define  that  the  doctrine  which 
holds  that  the  Slost  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  from  the  first  instant 
of  her  conception,  was,  by  a  most  singular  grace  and  privilege 
of  Almight}'  God,  in  view  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Redeemer  of  the  human  race,  preserved  from  all  stain  of 
Original  Sin,  is  a  doctrine  revealed  by  God,  and  therefore  to  be 
firmly  and  steadfastly  believed  by  all  the  faithful.' 

Literature.— I.  SovitCES. — (1)  For  the  Protevangelium  of 
James  :  J.  Thilo,  Codex  apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  liCipzig, 
1832  ;  C.  Tischendorf,  Evangelia  apocrypha,  do.  1852  (2 1876) ; 
B.  Harris  Cowper,  The  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  other  Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  History  of  Christ,  London,  1867  (■•  1874)  ; 
A.  Meyer,  in  E.  Hennecke,  Neiitestainentliche  Apocryphen, 
Tiibingen  and  Leipzig,  1904  ;  C.  Michel,  Evangilcs  apocryphes, 
Paris,  1911.  (2)  For  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  :  Andreas 
Cretensis,  in  PG  xcvii.  ;  H.  Thurston  and  T.  Slater,  Ead- 
meri  monachi  Cantuariensis  tractatus  de  conceptione  sanctce 
Marice,  Freiburg  im  B.,  1904;  writings  ascribed  to  Anselm, 
in  PL  clix.  301-325  ;  Bernard,  Ep.  ol.xxiv.,  in  PL  clxxxii.  332. 
(3)  For  the  immaculate  conception  :  H.  Thurston,  op.  cit.  ; 
the  13th  cent,  theologians  in  their  Commentaries  ;  P.  Lombard, 
Sentences,  in.  iii. ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  Htnama  theologica,  iii. 
27  ;  Fr.  Giilielmi  Guarroe,  fr.  Joannes  Duns  Scoti,  jr.  Petri 
Aureoli  quctstiones  disputatce  de  immaculata  conceptione, 
Quaracchi,  1904 ;  Pareri  dell'  episcopato  cattolico,  10  vols., 
Rome,  1851. 

H.  WOKKS.—il)  On  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  :  E. 
Vacandard,  '  Les  Origines  de  la  f6te  de  la  conception  dans 
le  diocfese  de  Rouen  et  en  Angleterre,'  in  Revue  des  qiiestimis 
historiqiies,  Ixi.  [1897]  16G-184 ;  E.  Bishop,  O/i  the  Origins 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgi7i  Mary, 
London,  1904;  H.  Thurston,  'The  Irish  Origins  of  Our  Lady's 
Conception  Feast,'  in  The  Month,  ciii.  [1904]  449-463,  and 
'Abbot  Anselm  of  Bury  and  the  Immaculate  Conception,'  ib. 
ciii.  [1904]  501-573 ;  H.  Lesetre,  L' immacultie  Conception  et 
I'iglise  de  Paris,  Paris,  1904;  M.  Jugie,  '  Origine  de  la  fete  de 
I'immacul^e  conception  en  Occident,'  in  Remie  augustinienne, 
xiii.  [1908]  529.  (2)  On  the  immaculate  conception :  J.  B. 
Malou,  L'imrrMCuUe  Conception,  de  la  hienheureuse  vierge 
Marie,  2  vols.,  Brussels,  1S57 ;  X.  le  Bachelet,  L'immaculie 
Conception,  Paris,  1003  ;  G.  Herzogf,  La  Sainte  Vierge  dans 
I'histoire,  Paris,  ioOS ;  H.  Denzinger,  Enchiridion  symbo- 
?on«;ill,  Freiburg,  1911,  nos.  256,  734  f.,  1073,  1100,  1641,  1924. 
See  also  the  discussion  by  F.  G.  Hohveck,  in  CE  vii.  [1910] 

674-6S1.  Joseph  Turmel. 

IMMANENCE.— I.  Meaning  of  the  term.— 
The  word  '  immanence  '  is  used  in  modern  theology 
to  denote  the  presence  or  indwelling  of  God  in  the 
Avorld.  Its  opposite  is  '  transcendence,'  which 
means  God's  apartness  from  or  elevation  above  the 
world.  The  two  conceptions  may  exist  together  : 
God  is  at  once  in  the  world  and  above  it ;  or  they 
may  be  mutually  exclusive  :  God  is  wholly  in  the 
world  or  He  is  wholly  apart  from  it.  The  theo- 
logical use  of  the  words  is  modern,  dating  only 
from  the  19th  cent.,^  but  tlie  ideas  for  which  they 
stand  are  very  old. 

2.  History. — Christianity  inherited  from  Judaism 
belief  in  God  as  a  strictly  personal  being.  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  the  world  ;  and,  though  Jesus  in  His 
emphasis  upon  God's  love  and  men's  filial  attitude 
towards  Him  substituted  the  sense  of  His  nearness 
and  approachableness  for  the  notion  of  His  remote- 
ness and  inaccessibility,  which  had  become  in- 
creasingly common  in  later  Judaism,  the  idea  of 
Divine  ii?imanence  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word 
seems  to  have  been  far  from  His  thought.  At 
least  there  is  no  trace  in  His  recorded  utterances  of 
the  notion  that  God  is  within  the  Avorld  of  nature 
or  physical   things.     The  Oxyrhynchus  Logion — 

1  In  the  vocabulary  of  philosophy  the  words  have  had  a  long 
and  varied  history,  being  employed,  though  in  different  senses, 
by  the  Schoohiien,  Spinoza,  and  Kant.  With  the  philosophical 
use  of  the  words  this  article  is  not  concerned. 


'  Raise  the  stone  and  there  thou  shalt  find  me ; 
cleave  the  wood  and  there  am  I ' — is  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  canonical  Gospels  in  this  respect. 
Nature  to  Jesus  wa.s  not  the  seat  of  God's  in- 
dwelling, but  the  work  of  His  hands. 

In  the  Hellenistic  world  of  the  period  two  opposite 
conceptions  of  the  relation  between  God  and  the 
univer.se  were  widely  current.  By  many  God  was 
thought  of  as  wholly  above  the  world  and  sejiarate 
from  it  (as  in  the  dualism  of  the  later  Platonists), 
by  others  as  completely  resident  within  it,  its  soul 
or  vital  force  (as  in  the  pantheism  of  the  Stoics). 
To  these  two  contrasted  views  the  names  '  tran- 
scendence '  and  '  immanence '  may  justly  hie  applied. 

The  Gnostics  were  the  most  consistent  repre.sen- 
tatives  of  the  former  view  in  the  early  Church. 
The  conception  of  God  as  a  person  and  the  belief 
that  He  was  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world, 
made  the  latter  view  in  its  extreme  form  impos- 
sible to  most  Christians.  The  words  of  Hermas 
are  typical  of  the  common  Christian  attitude  : 

'  First  of  all,  believe  that  God  is  one  ;  even  He  who  created  all 
things  and  set  them  in  order,  and  brought  all  things  out  of  non- 
existence into  being,  and  comprehendeth  all  things,  being  alone 
incomprehensible' (-Vand.  i.  ;  cf.  also  the  Apology  of  Aristides, 
chs.  i.  and  xv.,  and  the  Apology  of  Athenagoras,  ch.  iv.  ff.). 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  following  the  Jewish 
philosopher  Philo,  undertook  to  combine  Platonic 
transcendence  with  Stoic  immanence  by  means  of 
the  Logos  conception.  As  the  Absolute,  God  is 
remote  from  the  world,  inaccessible  and  incon- 
ceivable ;  in  the  Logos,  He  is  present,  creating  and 
informing  all  things  and  revealing  Himself  to  His 
creatures.  But  the  identification  of  the  Logos  with 
the  Son  of  God  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  its 
consequent  personalization,  tended  to  narrow  the 
sphere  of  its  activity  and  to  confine  its  significance 
to  the  revelation  and  mediation  to  Christian  be- 
lievers of  the  Supreme  God,  in  Himself  remote  and 
unapproachable.  As  a  consequence  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity,  by  which  the  Logos  idea  was  given  an 
assured  place  in  Christian  theology,  while  it  has 
made  the  synthesis  of  Divine  transcendence  and 
immanence  possible  to  many  theologians  (particu- 
larly in  the  West,  where  the  subordination  of  the 
Son  and  His  distinction  from  the  Father  were  less 
marked  than  in  the  East),  has  more  often  had  the 
value,  which  it  had  primarily  to  Athanasius  him- 
.self,  of  guaranteeing  the  deity  of  Chri.-t  in  order 
to  the  redemption  of  man.  Christ  possesses  the 
Divine  nature,  and  hence  union  with  Him  through 
the  sacraments  means  participation  in  the  nature 
of  God,  otherwise  entirely  foreign  to  us.  Thus  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  salvation  denied  implicitly, 
if  not  explicitly,  the  immanence  of  God  in  the 
world  apart  from  the  Christian  Church. 

The  absorption  of  most  ancient  theologicins  in 
the  Christian  revelation  and  its  implications  pre- 
vented much  speculation  upon  the  question  of 
God's  general  relation  to  the  world  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  notions  of  Divine  transcendence 
and  Divine  immanence  ;  but,  when  the  matter  was 
thought  of  at  all,  it  was  commonly  taken  for 
granted  that  the  transcendent  God  who  was  before 
the  world  and  above  it,  its  Creator  and  Ruler,  is 
yet  in  some  sense  at  least  present  and  active  in  it. 
Sometimes  this  presence  was  interpreted  in  terms 
of  substance,  as,  e.g.,  by  Scotus  Erigena  : 

'  When  we  hear  that  God  made  all  things,  we  ought  to  under- 
stand by  it  nothing  else  than  that  God  is  in  all  things,  that  is, 
subsists  as  the  essence  of  all  things  '  (de  Div.  Nat.  i.  72). 
Sometimes  it  was  interpreted  rather  in  terms  of 
activity  or  power,  as,  for  instance,  by  Origen,  who 
taught  the  doctrine  of  eternal  or  continuous  crea- 
tion, and  by  Augustine,  who  declared  that  God  did 
not  withdraw  from  the  world  after  He  had  created 
it,  but  was  always  filling  heaven  and  eiu-th  with 
omnipresent  power  {de  Gen.  ad  Litt.  iv.  12  ;  de  Civ. 
Dei,  vii.  30).     I'his  was  a  very  common  notion  both 
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in  East  and  West,  it  being  everywhere  believed 
that  God's  activity  was  necessary  to  sustain  the 
world  and  keep  it  from  lapsing  into  nothingness. 
The  idea  of  God's  ever-active  power  did  not  exclude 
the  notion  of  substance,  which  was  always  present, 
at  any  rate  where  the  influence  of  Neo-Platonism 
was  felt  witli  its  conception  of  absolute  being  apart 
from  which  there  is  no  reality  ;  nor  did  the  idea  of 
substance  exclude  that  of  activity.  In  the  passage 
just  quoted  from  Erigena  we  read  :  '  In  God  is 
there  no  difference  between  being  and  doing,  but 
are  they  one  and  the  same  thing  'i  I  cannot  avoid 
this  conclusion.' 

A  position  similar  to  Augustine's  was  held  by 
many  of  the  Schoolmen,  e.g.  Anselm  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.  According  to  the  latter,  God  is  the 
absolute  being,  apart  from  whom  there  is  no  real 
existence.  He  has  not  only  created  all  men  and 
things.  He  is  in  them  all,  and  every  event  is  but 
an  expression  of  His  all-controlling  will.  Nothing 
but  God  has  any  independent  reality  or  activity 
of  its  own  (Siiniina,  I.  qu.  8).  God  is  thus  tran- 
scendent, existing  independently  of  men  and  things, 
but  He  is  also  immanent  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  In  spite  of  this  metaphysical  theory  of 
immanence,  Thomas  was  an  orthodox  Catholic, 
denying  the  jiossibility  of  communion  with  God 
here  and  hereafter  to  any  but  Catholic  Christians. 

A  still  more  consistent  and  outspoken  statement 
of  the  theory  of  immanence  is  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  Protestant  theologian,  Ulricli  Zwingli,  parti- 
cularly in  his  striking  little  work  entitled  de 
Providentia.  According  to  Zwingli,  God  is  at  once 
the  only  real  being  and  the  only  real  will.  All 
that  is  exists  only  in  Him,  and  all  that  occurs  is 
due  to  His  immediate  agency.  All  the  acts  of  men, 
evil  as  well  as  good,  are  God's  acts  ;  but,  as  man  is 
under  law  while  God  is  above  law,  what  is  sin  in 
man  is  not  sin  in  God.  There  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  a  clearer  and  more  fearless  statement  of  the 
view  that  God  is  the  alone  being  and  the  alone 
will,  a  view  in  which  an  extreme  doctrine  of 
Divine  immanence  is  associated  with  the  unhesi- 
tating recognition  of  Divine  transcendence. 

A  conception  of  Divine  immanence,  no  less 
thoroughgoing  but  of  quite  a  difierent  type,  is 
illustrated  by  many  of  the  great  mediceval  mystics. 
Some  of  them,  e.g.  Meister  Eckhart,  were  so  full 
of  the  sense  of  God's  presence  that  they  almost 
Mholly  lost  sight  of  the  difference  between  God 
aTid  the  creature,  and  taught  a  mystical  pantheism 
of  an  extreme,  if  not  always  consistent,  form. 
Eckhart's  pupil,  John  Tauler,  and  the  author  of 
the  famous  Theologia  Deutsch,  while  emphasizing 
the  immanence  of  God  and  the  possibility  of  imme- 
diate contact  with  Him,  and  while  making  religion 
consist  in  the  complete  loss  of  oneself  in  God,  yet 
kept  the  distinction  between  God  and  the  creature, 
insisting  upon  the  majesty  of  the  former  and  the 
meanness  of  the  latter.  They  thus  escaped  the 
pantheism  of  many  of  the  mystics  and  readied  a 
religious  position  closely  allied  to  the  metaphysical 
position  of  Thomas. 

Meanwhile  in  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  a 
new  conception  of  Divine  immanence  became  com- 
mon. It  was  not  due  to  contempt  for  the  world, 
which  in  Neo-Platonism  and  in  the  Christian 
theology  influenced  by  it  had  resulted  in  the  denial 
of  all  reality  apart  from  God  ;  it  was  due  rather  to 
the  sense  of  the  world's  greatness.  A  more  or  less 
sentimental  exaltation  of  the  beauty,  sublimity, 
and  harmony  of  Nature  grew  increasingly  common 
and  resulted  sometimes  in  its  complete  deihcation. 
The  way  was  thus  opened  for  a  genuine  pantheism 
in  which  the  world  itself  is  identified  with  God, 
and  in  which  Divine  transcendence,  retained  by  all 
the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen,  entirely  disappears 
(cf.  especially  Giordano  Bruno). 


A  similar  tendency  to  magnify  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  creature — in  this  case  man  rather 
than  Nature — a  tendency  in  which  the  modern  age 
was  foreshadowed,  had  already  led  Duns  Scotus  to 
exactly  the  opjiosite  conclusion.  Duns  was  inter- 
ested primarily  to  conserve  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  human  will.  Heading  reality  in 
terms  of  will  rather  than  of  substance,  and  re- 
acting against  the  determinism  of  Augustine,  he 
pushed  God  out  of  the  universe  altogether,  and 
gave  the  latter  a  wholly  external  relation  to  its 
creator.  Closely  allied  with  the  voluntarism  of 
Duns  was  the  Nominalism  of  his  successors,  which 
was  pluralistic  in  its  interest  rather  than  monistic. 
As  Nominalism  gained  in  popularity  in  the  later 
years  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  transcendence  of 
God  was  inevitably  more  and  more  emphasized  at 
the  expense  of  His  immanence. 

A  conception  of  Divine  transcendence  closely 
allied  to  that  of  Duns  is  found  in  the  system  of 
the  Protestant  theologian,  John  Calvin,  who  inter- 
l)reted  God,  as  Duns  had  done,  wholly  in  terms  of 
will.  At  the  same  time,  sharing  with  Augustine 
and  most  of  the  mediaeval  theologians  a  low  estimate 
of  man  and  the  world,  his  doctrine  of  God  as  will 
resulted  in  the  belief  that  God  is  the  only  inde- 
l^endent  will  in  the  universe  and  that  all  the  acts 
of  man  are  caused  by  Him.  The  extreme  tran- 
scendence of  Duns  Avas  thus  supplemented  by  an 
immanence  doctrine  of  a  certain  kind  (immanence 
of  will  only,  not  of  substance)  which  resulted  not 
in  the  glorification  of  man  but  in  his  belittlement. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  development  of 
physical  science  led  to  views  of  Divine  transcendence 
more  extreme  than  anything  found  in  earlier  days. 
As  men  became  increasingly  aware  of  the  univer- 
sality and  invariability  of  natural  law,  the  tendency 
was  to  push  God  back  to  the  beginning  of  things, 
and  to  find  Him  loss  and  less  necessary  to  account 
for  the  ever  changing  phenomena  of  the  world. 
Galileo's  first  law  of  motion  had  wide  influence  in 
this  connexion  :  '  Every  body  continues  in  its  state 
of  motion  or  of  rest  unless  acted  upon  by  some 
opposing  force.'  Hitherto  it  had  been  commonly 
believed  that  the  power  of  God  was  needed,  not 
only  to  start  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  their 
courses,  but  also  to  keep  them  in  motion.  Newton 
still  thought  Divine  interference  occasionally  neces- 
sary to  correct  observed  irregularities  in  their 
movements  ;  but  La  Place,  a  century  later,  showed 
that  such  irregularities  corrected  themselves,  and 
that  Newton's  assumption  was,  therefore,  gratui- 
tous. The  steadily-growing  tendency,  indeed,  was 
to  find  ever  less  place  for  Divine  activity  in  con- 
nexion with  the  conduct  of  the  physical  universe. 
It  came  to  be  more  and  more  widely  believed  that 
in  the  beginning  God  had  impressed  upon  the 
world  the  laws  by  which  it  was  thenceforth  to  be 
governed,  and  had  then  left  it  to  run  of  itself. 
This  extreme  doctrine  of  Divine  transcendence  is 
commonly  called  Deistic,  though  it  was  neither 
shared  by  all  the  Deists  nor  confined  entirely  to 
them.  Increasingly  it  took  possession  of  the  minds 
of  the  18th  cent.,  and  it  may  fairly  be  called  its 
cliaracteristic  conception  of  the  relation  of  God  and 
the  world. 

In  the  19th  cent,  the  idea  gave  way  again  to 
views  of  Divine  immanence,  as  extreme  in  com- 
fjarison  Avith  the  ideas  of  an  earlier  age  as  was  the 
18th  cent,  notion  of  Divine  transcendence.  The 
prevalence  of  the  new  conceptions  was  due  largely 
to  reaction  against  the  current  notions  of  tran- 
scendence, but  this  was  only  one  phase  of  a  general 
reaction  against  many  of  the  leading  tendencies  of 
the  18th  cent.,  and  it  was  aided  by  various  in- 
fluences. The  reaction  found  its  most  striking 
expression  in  the  literary  and  aesthetic  movement 
known  as  llomanticism,  which  dominated  Western 
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Europe  during  the  early  part  of  the  19tli  century. 
Romanticism  was  a  complex  phenomenon,  but  it 
was  commonly  marked  by  emotionalism,  subjectiv- 
ism, self-expression,  often  in  the  most  untrammelled 
forms,  by  love  of  nature,  ad'cctedif  not  real,  and  l)y 
the  recognition  of  man  as  part  of  a  larger  whole,  in 
oneness  with  wiiicli  and  in  openness  to  whose 
intiuence  he  linds  his  true  life.  An  important  part 
of  culture,  according  to  tlie  Romanticists,  consisted 
in  learning  to  aj)preciate  the  beauty  and  harmony 
of  the  universe,  in  coming  into  more  intimate 
sympathy  with  it,  and  in  acquiring  a  sensitiveness 
to  the  whole  world  of  nature  and  of  man.  It  was 
a  common  tendency  among  tiiem  to  try  to  repro- 
duce the  conditions  of  earlier  ages  before  the 
modern  spirit  of  enlightenment  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  world,  when  every  one  believed  in 
immediate  intercourse  between  man  and  the  uni- 
verse about  him,  in  apparitions,  fairies,  and  fables, 
and  when  the  fancy  had  free  play  and  was  not  yet 
destroyed  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  reason.  The 
«fl'ect  upon  religion  was  very  diverse.  Some  of  the 
Romanticists  felt  the  religious  impulse  strongly, 
but  were  led  by  their  hostility  to  the  dominance 
of.  reason  which  they  believed  began  with  the 
Reformation,  and  by  their  distaste  for  the  pre- 
valent coldness  and  barrenness  of  contemporary 
Protestantism,  to  turn  to  Catholicism  and  to  seek 
in  it  what  they  could  not  find  in  the  newer  faith. 
The  result  was  a  great  revival  of  Catholicism  in 
Germanj'  and  France,  and  later  in  England,  where 
the  Oxford  Movement  gave  exjiression  to  certain 
elements  of  the  Romantic  spirit.  Many  of  the 
Romanticists,  on  the  other  hand,  particularly  in 
Germany,  far  from  finding  themselves  attracted 
by  Catholicism,  revolted  against  religion  alto- 
gether, which  they  knew  only  in  its  rationalistic 
form,  and  looked  down  upon  it  in  contempt.  It 
was  for  Romanticists  of  this  class  that  the  theo- 
logian Schleiermacher  wrote  in  1799  his  famous 
Discourses  upon  Religion  addressed  to  the  Educated 
■among  its  Despisers.  The  most  important  of  the 
Discourses  is  the  second,  on  '  The  Nature  of 
Religion.'  Its  general  thesis  is  that  religion  has 
its  seat  neither  in  the  intellect  nor  in  the  will,  but 
in  the  feelings,  and  consists  in  the  sense  of  the 
tmiversal  or  infinite.  Schleiermacher's  religious 
sense  was  simply  a  translation  into  other  terms  of 
the  artistic  sense  of  the  Romanticists.  What  they 
called  openness  to  the  universe  he  called  openness 
to  God.  What  they  regarded  as  a  sense  of  the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  the  universe  he  made  a 
sense  of  the  Divine.  And  hence  he  claimed  that 
■  the  highest  culture,  of  which  the  Romanticists 
made  so  much,  includes  religion,  and  that  to  be 
without  the  latter  is  to  neglect  an  important  part 
of  one's  nature  and  to  be  content  with  a  partial 
and  one-sided  development.  Religion  raises  a  man 
above  his  individual  limits  into  converse  Avith  the 
infinite,  and  the  religious  man  recognizes  in  every- 
thing a  manifestation  of  the  Divine.  Every  event 
is  a  miracle,  a  sign  of  God's  presence  and  activity. 
The  ego,  or  spirit,  and  non-ego,  or  matter,  are 
simply  differentiations  of  the  Infinite.  In  the 
Infinite  the  two  exist  in  perfect  unity ;  in  the 
Avorld  they  are  separated,  but  they  become  one 
again  in  every  impression  of  the  world  upon  us. 
The  universal  manifests  itself  only  through  the 
individual,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individual 
comes  to  his  true  life  only  in  the  universal ;  and  to 
■be  aMare  of  this  life  is  to  be  religious. 

'  The  usual  conception  of  God  as  a  single  being  outside  of  the 
world  and  behind  the  world  is  not  essential  to  relifrion.  It  is 
only  one  way  of  giving  expression  to  it,  seldom  entirely  pure, 
and  always  inadequate.  .  .  .  The  true  essence  of  religion  is  neither 
this  idea  nor  any  other,  but  the  unmediate  consciousness  of 
Deity  as  we  find  him  in  ourselves  as  well  as  in  the  world' 
('Reden  iiber  die  Religion,'  Sdmmtliche  Werke,  Berlin,  1843, 
i.  264). 


This  is  a  genuine  doctrine  of  Divine  immanence, 
and  fitly  illustrates  the  influence  of  Romanticism 
in  the  sphere  of  religion. 

The  influence  of  certain  philosophical  tendencies 
of  the  modern  age  has  also  promoted  the  theory  of 
the  immanence  of  God.  Much  of  modern  philo- 
sophy, from  Descartes  down,  was  frankly  dualistic: 
but  now  and  then  monism,  even  before  the  19th 
cent. ,  when  it  became  almost  every  wiiere  dominant, 
had  its  representatives,  and  resulted  in  a  more  or 
less  thoroughgoing  doctrine  of  Divine  immanence, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  occasionalism  of  Male- 
branche  and  the  idealism  of  Rerkeley,  both  of 
whom  matle  God  the  immediate  and  sole  cause  of 
all  phenomena ;  as  also  in  the  Neo-Platonism  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  who  thought  of  the  universe 
as  an  emanation  of  the  infinite  fullness  of  God. 

Of  still  greater  historical  importance  was  the 
sj'stem  of  Spinoza,  in  which  the  modern  conception 
of  Divine  immanence  had  one  of  its  principal  roots. 
For  a  hundred  years  and  more  after  his  death 
Spinoza  found  little  favour.  The  dominant  spirit 
of  the  age  was  radically  opposed  to  his  s])irit.  He 
first  came  to  his  rights  in  the  revolt  against  the 
one-sided  rationalism  and  individualism  of  the 
century  which  began  in  CJermany  under  the  lead 
of  such  men  as  Lessing,  Herder,  and  Goethe.  In 
1787,  in  a  little  book  entitled  Gott  (see  art.  by 
A.  C.  McGiflert,  in  HJ  iii.  [1905]  70611.),  Herder 
came  to  the  defence  of  Spinoza,  claiming  that  he 
had  been  commonly  misunderstood,  and  at  the 
same  time  setting  forth  an  original  interpretation 
of  his  system,  wliich  was  in  many  respects  a  mis- 
interpretation, but  had  profound  influence  upon 
his  contemporaries.  Reading  Spinoza  in  the  light 
of  the  philosophy  of  Leibniz,  he  succeeded  in  show- 
ing, at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  former 
was  neither  an  atheist  nor  a  pantheist.  In  sub- 
stituting force  for  extension  in  his  definition  of 
matter,  Leibniz  had  departed  not  only  from 
Descartes,  but  also  from  Spinoza.  He  had  de- 
parted from  the  latter  also  in  substituting  multi- 
plicity for  unity.  The  universe,  according  to 
Leibniz,  is  not  the  embodiment  of  one  great  and 
all-embracing  force,  but  of  an  infinite  number  of 
forces.  Spinoza  was  a  monist,  Leibniz  a  plurulist; 
and  hence  the  two  systems  represented  two  radi- 
cally diflerent  tendencies.  But,  unlike  as  they  were, 
they  were  combined  by  Herder,  who  preserved  the 
unity  of  Spinoza's  system  witiiout  sacrificing  the 
multiplicity  upon  which  Leibniz  laid  stress,  by 
making  force  the  essence  of  Spinoza's  infinite 
substance.  The  result  was  a  conception  of  Di\-ine 
immanence  of  such  a  sort  as  to  prove  very  attrac- 
tive to  multitudes  of  thinkers  of  his  own  and  sub- 
sequent generations.  The  tlieory^  was  essentially 
monistic,  and  yet  it  did  not  sacrifice  individuality, 
but  rather,  so  Herder  claimed,  promoted  and 
deepened  it.  It  thus  fell  in  admirably  with  the 
growing  Romanticism  of  the  age. 

Among  others  of  the  late  18th  or  early  19th 
cent,  whose  thought  was  dominated  more  or  less 
completely  by  the  influence  of  Spinoza,  were  the 
poet  Goethe,  the  theologian  Schleiermacher,  and 
the  philosophers  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and  it  is 
largely  because  of  Spinoza's  influence  that  post- 
Kantian  philosophy,  whether  idealistic  or  realistic, 
spiritualistic  or  materialistic,  has  been  so  control- 
lingly  monistic.  Religious  thought,  too,  has  shown 
the  same  tendency.  Many  of  the  leading  religious 
thinkers  of  the  19th  cent,  were  completely  under 
the  sway  of  one  or  another  monistic  system,  par- 
ticularly Hegelianism.  But  the  modem  conception 
of  Divine  inmiancnce  is  due  ultimately,  not  to  the 
prevalence  of  any  particular  system  of  philosophy, 
but  rather  to  the  general  monistic  tendency  which 
runs  through  various  systems,  and  of  which  they 
are  the  exponents.     It  is,  therefore,  enough  simply 
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to  have  called  attention  to  the  revival  of  Spinozism, 
and  to  have  pointed  out  its  general  effect. 

Meanwhile  the  iniluence  of  science,  to  which 
modern  scepticism  was  largely  due,  was  also  work- 
ing to  promote  belief  in  the  immanence  of  God,  or 
at  any  rate  to  make  the  belief  seem  natural  and 
rational.  By  most  thinkers  of  the  17tli  and  18th 
centuries  the  universe  was  looked  upon  as  a 
machine,  and  the  laws  of  nature  were  viewed  as 
mechanical  laws  imposed  upon  it  from  without. 
A  classic  illustration  is  found  in  the  familiar 
passage  in  Paley's  Natural  Theology  (\^Q?>),  where 
the  world  is  represented  as  a  watch.  When  tlie 
universe  is  viewed  under  this  aspect,  God,  if  He 
exists  at  all,  can  be  transcendent  only,  outside  of 
the  machine  which  He  has  made  and  set  in  motion. 
But  during  the  18th  cent,  evolutionary  ideas  be- 
came common,  and  in  the  19th  cent,  took  almost 
entire  pos.session  of  the  field.  Whatever  form  the 
theory  of  evolution  may  take,  the  general  concep- 
tion means  the  recognition  of  immanent  energy  hy 
virtue  of  which  the  universe  is  continuously  chang- 
ing and  advancing.  The  world  as  we  know  it  has 
not  come  ready-made  from  the  hand  of  God  or  of 
any  other  power ;  it  has  gradually  grown  to  be 
what  it  is  through  the  play  of  forces  resident  within 
itself.  This  great  change  from  a  mechanical  to 
an  organic  conception  meant  much  for  religious 
thought.  With  tiie  old  idea  a  transcendent  God, 
maker  of  the  world  machine,  Himself  entirely 
above  and  apart  from  it,  was  a  natural  assumption. 
But  the  new  idea  of  the  universe  as  an  organism 
suggests  a  God  within  rather  than  without  the 
world  process,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
most  notable  consequences  of  the  increasing  pre- 
valence of  evolutionary  ideas  has  been  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  immanence  at 
the  expense  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  transcen- 
dence. The  following  quotations  will  illustrate  the 
situation  : 

'  Out  of  all  this  the  modern  conviction  has  arisen  that  God 
creates  now  and  will  always  create  ;  that  his  creative  act  is 
normal  and  incessant,  and  that  the  notion  of  a  definite  era  at 
which  he  broujfht  the  world  into  beinj;-  is  as  puerile  and  gratui- 
tous as  is  that  of  a  theatrical  "Day"  of  Judgment  with  God 
seated  on  a  throne.  Hence,  whatever  matter  may  be,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  it  is  co-eternal  with  God,  and  the  thought  inevi- 
tably presses  itself  in  that  the  great  forces  of  the  universe, 
gravitation,  electricity,  and  such-like,  are  the  means  by  which 
creation  and  other  divine  action  are  carried  on.  In  fact,  they 
seem  to  be  strictly  inseparable  from  the  divine  existence.  And 
if  what  we  call  nature  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  God,  we 
have  to  make  fundamental  changes  in  the  deistical  theory  of 
the  last  century '  (P.  W.  Newman,  Relations  of  Theism  to  Pan- 
theism, Ramsgate,  1872,  p.  11). 

'The  one  absolutely  impossible  conception  of  God,  in  the 
present  day,  is  that  which  represents  Him  as  an  occasional 
Visitor.  Science  had  pushed  the  deist's  God  farther  and  farther 
away,  and  at  the  moment  when  it  seemed  as  if  He  would  be 
thrust  out  altogether,  Darwinism  appeared,  and,  under  the 
guise  of  a.  foe,  did  the  work  of  a  friend.  It  has  conferred  upon 
philosophy  and  religion  an  inestimable  benefit,  by  shewing  us 
that  we  must  choose  between  two  alternatives.  Either  God  is 
everywhere  present  in  nature,  or  He  is  nowhere.  He  cannot  be 
here  and  not  there.  He  cannot  delegate  His  power  to  demi- 
gods called  "second  causes."  In  nature  everything  must  be 
His  work  or  nothing.  We  must  frankly  return  to  the  Christian 
view  of  direct  Divine  agency,  the  inunanence  of  Divine  power 
in  nature  from  end  to  end,  the  belief  in  a  God  in  Whom  not 
only  we,  but  all  things  have  their  being,  or  we  must  banish 
Him  altogether.  It  seems  as  if,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the 
mission  of  modern  science  was  to  bring  home  to  our  unmeta- 
physical  wa3-s  of  thinking  the  great  truth  of  the  Divine  imma- 
nence in  creation,  which  is  not  less  essential  to  the  Christian  idea 
of  God  than  to  a  philosophical  view  of  nature'  (Aubrey  Moore, 
in  Lux  Mtmdii-,  London,  1891,  p.  73 f.). 

Such  passages  as  these,  and  they  could  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely,  do  not  show  that  modern  science 
promotes  faith  in  God,  but  only  that  it  leads 
many  to  substitute  Divine  immanence  for  Divine 
transcendence.  Belief  in  God  is  not  a  scientific, 
but  a  philosophical  or  religious,  belief.  Science 
may  affect  the  form  which  fjiitli  in  God  takes,  but 
the  faith  itself  has  commonly  other  roots.  It  has 
proved  of   great   religious  significance,   however,  I 


that  the  science  of  recent  times  permits  for  those 
who  desire  it  a  theistic  interpretation  of  the 
universe,  which  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
in  the  face  of  the  science  of  an  earlier  generation. 

Religious  considerations  have  also  had  their  part 
in  promoting  the  doctrine  of  the  immanence  of 
God.  In  this  connexion  the  influence  of  German 
Pietism  and  English  Evangelicalism  must  not  be 
overlooked.  The  Pietists  and  Evangelicals  em- 
phasized the  immediate  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  Avitnessing  to 
their  regeneration.  This,  of  course,  did  not  mean 
a  recognition  of  Divine  immanence  in  the  strict 
sense  as  distinguished  from  Divine  transcendence, 
for  it  was  only  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  not  in 
the  world  and  in  nature,  that  immediate  Divine 
activity  was  recognized.  But  set  over  against  the 
common  tendency  of  the  age  to  push  God  far 
away  and  to  admit  His  presence  only  in  ages 
known,  in  distinction  from  their  own,  as  the  ages 
of  revelation  and  inspiration,  the  assertion  of  the 
presence  of  the  Divine  and  its  constant  activity, 
even  in  a  limited  sphere,  could  not  fail  to  have  its 
efl'ect  in  breaking  down  the  old  ideas  of  exter- 
nality and  aloofness.  Closely  connected  with  this 
emphasis  upon  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
the  Evangelical  notion  of  the  redeemed  man's 
possession  of  a  special  faculty  enabling  him  to  per- 
ceive spiritual  things  as  directly  as  he  perceived 
the  material  world  with  his  bodily  senses.  This, 
of  course,  promoted  the  idea  of  the  nearness  of 
the  Divine  and  led  to  the  growing  substitution  of 
the  Avitness  of  one's  own  individual  expei'ience  for 
the  external  Christian  evidences  upon  which  the 
Rational  School  of  the  18th  cent,  laid  all  the  stress. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  increasing  atten- 
tion to  religious  experience  has  made  the  older 
ideas  of  Divine  transcendence  less  satisfying  to 
religious  men  of  vai-ious  sects.  And  yet  we  must 
not  over-estimate  Evangelical  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  theory  of  l3ivine  inunanence.  The 
Evangelical  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  some 
respects  radically  opposed  to  modern  immanence 
ideas,  for  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  is  that  the 
Spirit  works  in  the  hearts  of  believers  in  a  wholly 
unique  way,  and  the  existing  tendency  to  see  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Divine  in  all  nature 
involves  commonly  the  neglect,  if  not  the  complete 
repudiation,  of  those  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity which  Evangelicalism  made  most  of,  such 
as  the  Fall  of  Man,  Original  Sin,  and  Vicarious 
Atonement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  influence  of 
religious  considerations  upon  the  rise  and  spread 
of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  immanence  has  been 
largely  secondary,  not  primary,  and  negative,  not 
positive.  Modern  science  tended  to  make  belief 
in  a  transcendent  God  appear  superfluous  and 
unfounded.  Only  by  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
immanence  did  it  seem  possible  to  vindicate  the 
reality  of  God,  who  had  been  proved  unnecessaiy 
to  account  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
the  physical  universe.  And  so  their  religious 
need  of  God  has  led  many  to  faith  iiran  immanent 
God  simply  because  no  other  God  seems  possible. 

The  efiects  of  the  various  influences  that  have 
been  described  are  similar  and  yet  in  many  respects 
diverse.  All  have  tended  to  promote  belief  in 
Divine  immanence,  but  the  belief  takes  many 
forms,  according  as  one  or  another  interest  is 
dominant.  God  is  conceived  as  the  soul  of  the 
Avorld,  the  spirit  animating  all  nature ;  the  uni- 
versal force  which  takes  the  myriad  forms  of 
heat,  light,  gravitation,  electricity,  and  the  like  ; 
the  all-embracing  substance  of  which  men  and 
things  are  but  differentiations ;  tiie  principle  of 
unity  underlying  all  iiiulti])licity  ;  the  infinite 
consciousness  in  wliich  all  things  have  their  exist- 
ence ;  the   indwelling   personality  with  whom  we 
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commune  when  we  contemiilate  nature  or  look 
into  our  own  souls.  The  coiiceiition  may  be  crass 
or  refined,  spiritual  or  material,  idealistic  or  real- 
istic, but  in  every  case  it  is  a  form  of  cosmical 
theism,  faith  in  a  <,'od  of  whom  the  world  of  nature 
is  in  some  real  and  immediate  sense  a  manifesta- 
tion or  expression. 

3.  Present  position. — An  important  result  of  the 
process  which  has  been  described  is  the  outflank- 
ing of  the  scepticism  of  the  18th  century.  The 
God  who  had  been  read  out  of  the  universe  by  the 
progressive  discovery  of  natural  forces  adequate 
to  account  for  all  phenomena  has  now  been 
brought  back  into  it,  not  as  before  to  supplement 
its  insufficiencies  and  incapacities,  but  to  give  it 
spii'itual  meaning  and  worth.  Science,  of  course, 
can  never  prove  the  presence  of  God  in  the  world, 
nor  can  it  disprove  it.  The  indwelling  God 
is  an  object  of  faith,  not  of  sight.  To  him  who 
believes  in  an  immanent  God  the  multiplying  dis- 
coveries of  modern  science  have  no  terrors.  Physi- 
cal forces  may  accomplish  all  that  is  claimed  for 
them,  and  natural  laws  be  accurate  descriptions  of 
their  waj'  of  working,  but  thej'  are  interpreted  by 
such  a  believer  only  as  manifestations  of  Divine 
activity.  The  doctrine  of  Divine  immanence 
evidently  ofl'ers  a  refuge  for  faith  which  science  is 
powerless  to  invade,  and  this  constitutes  one  of  its 
greatest  attractions  to  the  religious  men  of  our 
day,  who  live  in  an  age  of  .science  and  know  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  modern  study  of  nature  in 
the  theism  of  the  past. 

The  modern  notion  of  Divine  immanence  has 
also  led  to  many  significant  changes  in  the  tradi- 
tional system  of  Christian  theology.  The  old 
chasms  between  the  Divine  and  the  human,  God 
and  the  world,  this  life  and  another,  have  been 
bridged  by  it,  and  the  result  has  been  a  profound 
modification  of  the  old  doctrines  of  salvation, 
eternal  life,  the  incarnation,  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ,  the  sacraments,  religious  authority,  and 
the  like. 

But  the  conception  of  Divine  immanence  is  beset, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  theism,  with 
serious  (iifliculties.  The  tendency  of  the  doctrine 
is  undoubtedly  pantheistic.  In  the  hands  of  many 
of  its  exponents,  indeed,  it  has  been  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  thoroughgoing  pantheism.  But 
pantheism  imperils,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the 
personality  of  God,  the  individuality  of  man,  and 
the  reality  of  sin,  and  hence  seems  to  make  religion 
and  ethics  in  the  Christian  sense  alike  an  illusion. 
As  a  consequence,  manj'^  modern  theists,  while 
accepting  the  doctrine  of  Divine  immanence,  have 
striven  to  distinguish  it  from  pantheism  and  to 
safeguard  the  interests  imperilled  thereby. 

Thus  they  claim  that,  wliile  God  is  immanent  in 
the  universe.  He  also  transcends  it.  All  things 
are  pervaded  by  Him,  but  He  is  more  than  them 
all.  A  strict  pantheism  identihes  God  with  the 
totality  of  men  and  things.  The  theists  referred 
to  recognize  God  as  including  this  totality,  but  as 
more  and  greater  than  it.  This  form  of  theism  has 
been  called,  in  distinction  from  pantheism,  panen- 
theism  (e.g.  by  the  German  philosopher,  K.  C.  F. 
Krause),  its  formula  being  not  'all  things  are 
God,'  but  'all  things  are  in  God.'  In  reaction 
against  the  extreme  transcendence  of  the  18th 
cent,  the  tendency  among  Christian  theists  of  the 
early  19th  cent,  was  to  emphasize  immanence  to 
the  complete  exclusion  of  transcendence.  But 
more  recent  theologians  have  tried  to  make  again 
the  old  combination,  and  it  is  now  frequently  said 
that  the  ditterence  between  theism  and  pantheism 
lies  not  primarily  in  the  character  or  nature  of  the 
God  assumed  by  theists  or  pantheists,  but  in  the 
assertion  or  denial  of  his  transcendence  (cf.  lUing- 
worth.  Divine  Iimnancnce,   p.   82).      When,   how- 


ever, it  comes  to  the  definition  of  transcendence, 
there  is  as  great  variety  as  in  the  dehnitions  of 
inmianence.  Some  take  it  crassly  and  baldly  as  a 
quantitative  conception  :  God  is  larger  than  the 
universe  of  men  and  things,  which  exhausts  only 
a  jiart  of  His  being  ;  or  the  universe  is  but  His 
activity  in  space  while  He  Himself  in  His  im- 
mensity transcends  all  space.  Others  interpret  it 
temporally  :  God  is  eternal,  and  the  universe  is 
but  a  passing  expression  of  Him,  His  manifesta- 
tion in  time,  while  He  Himself  transcends  time. 

Again,  the  objections  to  pantheism  are  avoided 
by  insistence  upon  the  personality  of  God.  Herder 
denied  the  Divine  personality  on  the  ground  that 
the  term  is  anthropomorphic,  but  he  ascribed  in- 
telligence and  will  to  God,  and  so  distinguished 
his  theism  from  pantheism,  which,  as  he  claimed, 
makes  God  mere  unconscious  substance  or  blind 
force.  Difficulties  in  the  notion  of  personality  as 
applied  to  an  immanent  God  have  been  felt  by 
many  since  Herder's  day  (cf.  Schleiermacher's  dis- 
cussion in  his  '  Reden  iiber  die  Keligion,'  Sdmmtl. 
Wcrke,  i.  256  f.).  Personality  seems  to  involve 
limitation — a  self  and  a  not-self — and  hence  to  be 
inapplicable  to  the  being  who  includes  and  em- 
braces all  that  is  (cf.  Strauss,  Die  christl.  Glaubens- 
lehre,  Tlibingen,  1841,  i.  500  f.).  This  difficulty  is 
now  commonly  met  by  asserting  that  the  essence 
of  personality  lies  not  in  the  distinction  of  self 
from  not-self,  but  in  free  intellectual  and  voli- 
tional activity.  Such  personality,  it  is  claimed, 
belongs  in  complete  measure  only  to  the  absolute 
or  infinite  being,  God.  As  the  philosopher  Lotze 
says : 

'  Perfect  personalitj-  is  in  God  only  .  .  .  the  finiteness  of  the 
finite  is  not  a  producing-  condition  of  .  .  .  personality,  but  a 
limit  and  hindrance  of  its  development '  (quoted  from  lUing- 
worth,  Divine  Transcendence,  p.  47). 

To  this  may  be  added  the  following  passage 
from  the  theologian  James  Martineau  : 

'  For  these  reasons  the  modern  scruples  that  are  felt  with 
regard  to  the  personality  of  Go<l  appear  to  me  not  less  intel- 
lectually weak  than  thej'  are  morally  deplorable.  If  any  one  is 
fastidious  about  the  word  and  thinks  it  spoiled  by  the  Athan- 
asian  controversy,  let  him  supply  us  with  a  better ;  but  some 
symbol  we  must  have  of  the  divine  freedom  in  the  exercise  of 
will,  the  acknowledgment  of  which  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween theism  and  pantheism,  and  gives  religion  its  entrance 
inio  the  conscience  and  affections  of  men.  As  the  parte  of  our 
nature  which  thus  enter  into  relation  with  God  are  precisely 
those  which  make  us  persons  and  distinguish  us  from  other 
livinu-  thing^s,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  same  term  should  not 
be  given  to  the  corresponding  attributes  of  rational  and  moral 
will  in  him,  and  where  tlie  idea  is  really  present  and  craving 
expression  I  believe  that  for  the  most  part  it  will  be  glad  of  the 
word.  At  all  events  its  contents  are  just  what  we  rescue  from 
pantheism' (Study  0/ lieligion,  Oxford,  18SS,  ii.  183).i 

Similarly,  the  evils  of  pantheism  are  avoided  by 
interpreting  God  in  ethical  terms.  The  God  who 
is  resident  in  the  world  is  a  God  of  moral  ideals, 
and  is  working  out  His  holy  will  through  all  the 
processes  of  nature  and  of  life.  Such  writers  as 
John  Fiske  in  his  Through  Nature  to  God  (London, 
1900),  Joseph  Le  Conte  in  his  Evolution  and  its 
Eelation  to  Religious  Thought  (New  York,  1888), 
and  C.  B.  Upton  in  his  Bases  of  Religious  Belief 
(London,  1894)  assert  that  God  must  be  ethical, 
because  the  ethical  is  the  highest  thing  in  the 
universe,  and  God  is  the  indwelling  force  in  all 
the  evolutionary  process  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Eventuating  as  it  does  in  the  ethical  and 
spiritual,  the  process  involves  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  character  of  God,  the  immanent  cause. 

Again,  immanence  has  been  guai'ded  against 
some  of  the  defects  of  pantheism  by  emphasis 
upon  the  reality  of  human  personality.  Already 
in  the  2nd  edition  of  his  Gott,  Herder  grappled 
with  the  problem  of  individuation,  and  maintained 
that    Divine    immanence    does    not    destroy    the 

1  Cf.  also  W.  A.  Brown's  Christian  Theology  in  Outline,  New 
York,  1906,  pp.  200,  229,  where  God's  transcendence  is  found  in 
His  personality.  God  is  a  personal  being,  and  so  transcends, 
or  is  distinct  from,  the  universe,  which  is  His  dwelling-place. 
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personality  of  man,  but  only  makes  it  the  more 
real  and  vivid  (cf.  also  Schleiermacher's  Mono- 
logen,  which  appeared  the  year  after  his  Reden 
iibur  die  lieligion,  and  in  which  human  pei'sonality 
and  freedom  are  stronyly  emphasized).  The  dis- 
cussions of  Josiah  Royce  in  the  volume  entitled 
The  Conception  of  God  (New  York,  1897)  and  in 
his  Giflord  Lectures  on  The  World  and  the  In- 
dividucd  (do.  1901)  are  among  the  most  notable 
of  modern  contributions  to  the  subject.  According 
to  Royce,  individuality  consists  in  the  partial 
nature  of  human  consciousness  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Absolute's  all-embracing 
consciousness  by  its  limited  and  fragmentary 
character. 

A  still  more  emphatic  assertion  of  human 
individuality,  providing  a  more  secure  place  for 
freedom  and  initiative,  and  so  for  moral  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  man,  is  found  in  Martineau's 
Study  of  Religion,  according  to  which  God  is 
immanent  in  nature,  but  not  in  man.  All  natural 
phenomena  are  due  to  the  immediate  activity  of 
God,  who  is  their  sole  cause ;  but  man  is  a  free 
spirit,  created  such  by  God,  and  his  actions  are 
his  own,  not  God's.  He  thus  in  a  real  sense, 
though,  of  course,  by  Divine  appointment,  tran- 
scends God,  and  constitutes  a  sphere  of  indepen- 
dent causality,  a  centre  of  free  ethical  life.^  Thus 
the  individuality  of  man  and  the  reality  of  human 
righteousness  and  sin  are  preserved  by  a  partial 
denial  of  immanence  and  its  limitation  to  only  a 
portion  of  existence— a  significant  admission  of  the 
ethical  inadequacy  of  any  thoroughgoing  doctrine 
of  immanence. 

The  many  attempts  to  combine  immanence  with 
<I!hristian  theism  abundantly  reveal  the  serious 
difficulties  involved  in  immanence.  That  the 
difficulties  are  insuperable  need  not  be  asserted, 
but  it  is  evident  at  any  rate  that  two  disparate 
interests,  the  cosmical,  lesiding  to  the  emphasis 
of  immanence,  and  the  ethical,  leading  to  the 
emphasis  of  personality,  are  involved  in  the 
•combination.^ 

The  modern  books  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  immanence  in  one  or  another  form  are 
legion,  but  few  of  them  have  large  philosophical 
or  theological  value.  The  doctrine  of  Divine 
immanence,  indeed,  common  as  it  is,  is  seldom 
clearly  conceived  or  carefully  defined.  With  most 
it  is  hardly  more  than  an  instinctive  protest 
against  traditional  mechanical  and  external  notions 
of  the  relation  of  nature  and  the  supernatural,  or 
against  the  deistic  banishment  of  God  from  the 
world  and  from  human  life  ;  and,  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  say  what  is  involved,  problems  emerge 
most  of  which  are  neither  solved  nor  as  a  rule 
seriously  grapjiled  with. 

LiTERATHRB.— In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  in  the 
body  of  the  article,  and  the  various  standard  Histories  of  Philo- 
sophy and  of  Christian  Doctrine,  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing :  G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  Philas.  der  Religion,  Berlin,  1832 ;  H. 
Ritter,  Uelier  die  Erkenntniss  Gottes  in  der  Welt,  Hamburg, 
18iU ;  T.  Parker,  A  Di.scourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Re- 
ligion, Boston,  1842,  and  Sermons  of  Theism,  Atheism,  and 
the  Popular  Theology,  do.  1853  ;  G.  Weissenborn,  Vorlesungen 
iiber  Pantheisinus  und  Theismus,  Marbur<,^,  1859  ;  J.  W.  Hanne, 
Die  Idee  der  absoluten  Persimlichkeit  oder  Gott  und  sein  Ver- 
hdltniss  zur  Welt,  Hanover,  1861-62  ;  H.  Ulrici,  Gott  und  die 
Natur,  Leipzig,  1S62;  J.  A.  Picton,  The  Mystery  of  Matter,  and 


1  This  Is  in  interestin;?  contrast  with  the  position  of  the  German 
philosopher  F.  H.  Jacobi,  who  held  that  God  is  immanent  not 
in  nature,  but  in  human  personality. 

2  To  how  complete  a  repudiation  of  the  notion  of  Divine  im- 
manence a  controlling  ethical  interest  may  lead  is  strikingly 
shown  in  G.  H.  Howison's  reply  to  Royce  in  the  volume  already 
referred  to  (The  Conception  of  God,  p.  81fif.);  and  particularly 
in  his  Limits  of  Evolution  and  other  Essays  (New  York,  1905). 
Similarly  Ritschl's  ethical  interest  led  him  to  insist  always  upon 
the  contrast  between  God  and  the  world  and  man  and  the  world 
rather  than  upon  their  oneness,  and  this  made  him  more  of  a 
duaWst  than  a  monist  (cf.  e.g.  his  Rechtfcrtigung  und  Versohn- 
uny,  Bonn,  1870-74,  vol.  iii.  oh.  iv.  passim). 


other  Essays,  London,  1873;  E.  H.  Gillett,  God  in  Human 
Thought,  New  York,  1874  ;  C.  E.  Plumptre,  General  Sketch  of  the 
Hist,  of  Pantheism,  London,18S2  (Isted.  1878-79  anon.) ;  J.Caird, 
An  Introd.  to  the  Philus.  of  Religion,  Glasgow,  1880  ;  G.  C.  B. 
Piinjer,  Gesch.  der  christl.  Religionsphilos.  seit  der  Reforma- 
tion, Brunswick,  1880-83 ;  O.  Pfleiderer,  Rellgionsphilos.  auf 
peschichtl.  Grundlage'^,  Berlin,  1883-84  ;  J.  Hunt,  Pantheism 
'and  Christianity,  London,  1884 ;  J.  Fiske,  The  Idea  of  God  as 
affected  by  Modem  Knowledge,  do.  1885 ;  R.  Eucken,  Grundbe- 
griffe  der  Gegenwart^,  Leipzig,  1893,  p.  292  ff.  ;  A.  Drevys,  Die 
dexdsche  Spekulation  seit  Kant  mit  besonderer  Rucksicht  auf 
das  Wesen  des  Absoluten  und  die  Personlichkeit  Gottes,  Berlin, 
1803  ;  J.  R.  lUingworth,  Divine  Immanence,  London,  1898, 
Divine  Transcendence,  do.  1911 ;  W.  R.  Inge,  Christian  Mys- 
ticism, do.  1809  ;  W.  Dilthey,  '  Der  entwickelungsgeschichtl. 
Pantheismus  nach  seinem  geschichtlichen  Zusammenhang  mit 
den  alleren  pantheist,  tiystamen,'  AGPh,  Berlin,  1900,  p.  445  ff. ; 
A.  Caldecott,  The  Philos.  of  Rel.  in  England  and  America, 
London,  1901 ;  J.  A.  Leighton,  Typical  Modern  Conceptions  of 
God,  do.  1901;  T.  Steinmann,  'Die  lebendige  Personlichkeit 
Gottes,  seine  Immanenz  und  Transcendenz  als  religioses  Erleb- 
niss '  (i^2'£',  Leipzig,  1904,  p.  389 ff.);  B.  P.  Bowne,  The  Im- 
mamnce  of  God,  London,  1905  ;  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  T'he  Know- 
ledife  of  God  and  its  Hist.  Development,  Edinburgh,  1906;  F. 
Ballard,  The  True  God,  do.  1907  ;  R.  J.  Campbell,  The  New 
Theology,  London,  1907;  W.  N.  Clarke,  The  Chr.  Doct.ofGod, 
New  York,  1909,  p.  311  Ir.  A.  C.  McGlFFERT. 

IMMORTALITY.— I.  Introductory.— The  sig- 
nilicance  of  this  term — in  that  sense  of  it  which 
has  determined  the  shape  of  the  problem  as  it  has 
come  down  to  modern  reflexion — may  be  stated  in 
the  words  of  Kant :  '  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
means  the  infinitely  prolonged  existence  and  per- 
sonality of  one  and  the  same  rational  being.'  ^  By 
'  personality '  is  here  meant  the  conscious  rational 
unity  which  links  together  the  years  of  a  sane 
man's  life  on  earth  ;  and  immortality  signifies  the 
continuance  of  this  rational  consciousness  in  scecula 
sceculorum — the  degree  of  its  continuity  being  at 
least  as  great  as  in  earthly  life,  and  the  duration 
of  its  continuity  being  essentially  unlimited.  The 
purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  investigate  the 
degree  of  truth  and  of  value  involved  in  this  con- 
ception. Its  adequacy,  even  as  a  mere  conception, 
forms  one  of  the  primary  questions  to  be  raised  ; 
we  shall  have  to  ask  whether  it  must  not  be 
materially  modified  in  order  to  reveal  even  the 
significance  of  tlie  problem  itself.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  inquiries  which  must  first  be  referred 
to  in  their  relation  to  the  point  of  view  hero 
adopted,  although  the  treatment  of  them  lies 
outside  the  scope  of  this  article. 

(a)  It  is  said  that  every  form  of  belief  in  the  power  of  human 
personality  to  survive  bodily  death  is  invalidated  because 
such  belief  arose  among  primitive  men  in  consequence  of  an 
erroneous  interpretation  of  sleep,  dreams,  and  similar  psycho- 
physical phenomena.  Against  this,  it  must  be  insisted  that 
the  validity  of  a  conception  is  a  question  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  its  origin  or  genesis.  When  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a 
belief  is  under  investigation,  it  is  a  mere  irrelevancy  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  manner  in  which  the  belief  arose  in  distant  ages 
of  time.  The  latter  question  constitutes  an  important  historical 
inquiry,  belonging  to  a  branch  of  anthropology  in  which  valu- 
able work  is  now  being  done  (see  artt.  Soul,  Animism,  Dreams 
AND  Slebp,  Life  and  Death,  Den;ons  and  Spirits,  Ancestor- 
worship,  Communion  with  the  Dead);  but  tliese  historical  and 
descriptive  inquiries  have  no  bearing  on  the  validity  of  the 
developed  forms  of  the  belief  in  survival.  From  the  historical 
point  of  view,  we  assume  that  assignable  conditions  and  causes 
can  be  found  not  only  for  the  first  beginnings,  but  for  the  con- 
tinued survival  of  any  belief ;  and  we  must  insist  that  the 
causes  which  condition  its  continued  survival  may  differ  funda- 
mentally from  those  whicli  originally  brought  about  the  belief.2 

(6)  The  '  animistic '  explanation  of  the  origin  of  belief  in  the 
soul  as  distinct  from  the  body  calls  for  a  critical  comment 
which  has  a  bearing  on  our  present  argument.  The  theory  is 
that  the  dream-image  is  the  prototype  of  the  '  soul.'  In  dreams 
the  primitive  man  sees  himself  and  ethers,  together  with 
common  objects  of  experience  ;  and  to  all  these  images  he  attri- 
butes an  independent  and  etherial  existence.  This  interpreta- 
tion becomes  specially  impressive  to  the  man  when  in  dreams 
he  sees  the  images  of  those  who  have  died  (see  reff.  under  art. 
Animism  ;  esp.  Tylor,  PC).  This  theory  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented in  one  important  respect.  We  must  ask :  What  leads 
the  man  to  attribute  mental  life  to  the  moving  image  which  he 


1  Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  bk.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  4  (cf.  John 
Watson,  Selections  from  Kant,  Glasgow,  1897,  p.  294).  Kant  does 
not  intend  to  exclude  the  idea  of  growth  ;  but  he  assumes  that 
the  essential  element  in  the  idea  of  immortality  is  that  of  mere 
endlessness. 

2  Cf.  S.  H.  Melloue,  Immortal  Hope,  London,  1910,  ch.  i. 
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sees  in  his  dream,  and  which  resembles  the  livin;^  body  seen  in 
waking  life?  It  is  evident  that  he  must  have  had  some  vague 
awareness  of  a  mental  life  of  his  own,  before  he  could  reRuril 
the  image  even  as  an  animated  'double.'  Hence  some  wrilcis 
have  spoken'  of  a  'personifying  tendency'  leading  primitive 
man  to  attribute  an  iimer  life,  resombling  his  own,  to  forms 
which  ho  recognizes  as  outwardly  more  or  less  like  himself 
(cf.  H.  Siebeck,  Geschichte  der  J'sychnlogie,  '  Einkitung.'Gotha, 
1880-84  ;  R.  Avenarius,  Der  inennchliche  WeUbegrif,  Leipzig, 
1847,  ch.  iii.). 

2.  Survival  of  personality. — A  marked  feature 
of  the  scientilic  ami  pliildsupliical  thinking  of  the 
present  century  is  tlie  gradual  substitution  of 
dynamical  for  statical  views  of  existence.  There 
has  prevailed  a  tendency  to  assume  that  (notwith- 
standing the  universality  of  change)  everj'tliing 
has  a  fixed  nature,  and  that,  when  we  know  any- 
thing of  this  hxed  nature  or  constitution,  we  know 
so  far  what  the  thing  is.  The  tendency  whicli 
now  prevails — and  which  is  progressively  justify- 
ing itself  by  its  results — is  to  regard  existence 
as  an  active  productive  process,  so  that  to  the 
question  'What  is  it?'  the  first  answer  must  be 
'  What  it  is  is  shown  in  what  it  does' ;  and  '  what 
it  does'  means  especially  '  what  it  can  produce  or 
bring  forth '  ;  a  thing  h  what  it  does.  This  is  the 
principle  which  we  apply  in  our  conception  of  the 
material  world,  of  human  nature,  of  the  human 
mind  and  its  faculties — in  a  word,  in  our  concep- 
tion of  the  universe  and  all  that  it  contains.  In 
every  case,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  thus 
derive  only  a  partial  answer  to  the  question  ;  for, 
if  we  want  to  know  all  that  a  thing  is,  we  must 
know  all  that  it  does  and  all  that  it  is  capable  of 
doing ;  and  as  yet  we  do  not  know  this  of  any- 
thing. 

In  the  application  of  it  which  especially  con- 
cerns us  here,  this  principle  leads  us  to  lay  special 
stress  on  the  idea  of  growth  in  reference  to  human 
personality.  'Growth'  is  not  exclusive  of  self- 
direction.  The  growth  of  human  personality  is, 
so  to  speak,  an  achievement,  realized  thi'ough 
conscious  activity.  The  essential  nature  of  mind 
consists  in  its  creative  functions,  which  are  inex- 
haustible, though  they  work  under  conditions 
which  are  given.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
follows  (a)  that  the  value  of  human  personality 
must  be  estimated  by  considering  not  merely  what 
men  are,  but  what  they  have  it  in  them  to  become  ; 
{b)  that  the  future  life,  if  it  is  to  be  anything  at 
all,  must  be  not  a  life  of  mere  sameness,  or  mere 
endlessness,  but  of  continued  growth ;  (c)  that 
human  personalities  as  such — not  merely  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  results  of  the  best  human  achieve- 
ments and  ideals,  but  the  personal  lives  from 
which  these  achievements  spring — are  themselves 
worth  preserving,  and  will  not  perish  in  growing. 
It  is  evident  that  this  involves  a  material  modifi- 
cation of  the  conception  of  immortality  which  was 
stated  above  (after  K*nt).  The  vitally  important 
factor  in  the  conception,  we  repeat,  is  not  mere 
endlessness,  but  continued  growth.  It  is  true, 
growth  is  the  progressive  fulfilment  or  realization 
of  latent  powers  ;  it  involves,  and  must  involve,  a 
process  in  time.  But  to  suppose  that  the  process 
is  literally  endless  in  time  is  to  go  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  experience  or  reflexion  warrants  in  our 
present  state.  When  it  is  asked,  '  If  there  is  an 
end,  why  not  at  death?'  the  answer  is  that  the 
'  end '  we  look  for  is  not  annihilation  at  some 
point  of  time  ;  it  is  the  absolute  completion  of  our 
nature — the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  or 
meaning  of  each  individual  life.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  liow  far  this  fulfilment  will 
carry  us  ;  only  we  know  that  it  is  not  realized  at 
death. 

The  survival  of  personality,  so  understood 
(whether  as  problem  or  as  belief),  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  two  entirely  dilierent 
conceptions  with  which  it  has  been  confused. 


(rt)  It  must  be  distinguished  from  tiie  so-called 
'  corporate  immortality '  based  on  the  solidaritj' 
and  contiimity  of  tlie  human  race,  whicli  simply 
means  tiiat  the  eflects  of  each  man's  thoughts, 
desires,  and  deeds  on  his  fellow-men  are  real  and 
permanent.  The  reality  of  this  permanent  influ- 
ence of  every  personal  life  is  not  m  question  ;  but 
we  must  insist  that  it  is  mere  confusion  of  thought 
to  regard  this  as  equivalent  to  or  as  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  belief  in  personal  survival.  In 
trutii,  the  human  individual  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  means  to  the  .survival  and  improvement  of 
the  race.  When  individuality  lias  risen  to  self- 
conscious  personality,  it  cannot  be  a  mere  means, 
existing  only  to  contribute  to  an  end  in  which  as 
an  individual  personalitjj  it  has  no  share.  For,  if 
the  individual  were  only  a  means,  the  humanity 
as  a  whole  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  system 
of  means,  and,  therefore,  would  exist  only  for 
the  sake  of  some  end  outside  itself ;  and  the 
STipposed  'corporate  immortality'  would  prove 
illusory.' 

(6)  It  must  be  distinguished  from  that  'eternal 
life'  which  means  experience  of  the  super-personal 
and  eternal,  in  which  we  may  share  irrespective  of 
time.  This  is  not  a  question  of  survival — '  Does 
our  individuality  endure? '  It  is  not  a  question  of 
what  is  to  be.  It  is  a  question  of  present  reality, 
of  what  is  ;  '  Do  we  share  in  the  Eternal  Life  of 
God,  and  may  this  connexion  become  a  matter  of 
experience  ? '  It  is  evident  that  an  answer  to  one 
of  these  questions  is  not  necessarily  an  answer  to 
the  other.  If  man  is  a  'reproduction' or  '  difi'er- 
entiation'  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  it  does  not  follow 
that,  regarded  as  an  individual  spirit,  he  is 
eternal ;  and,  if  this  metaphysical  tie  is  what  gives 
absolute  value  to  human  life,  the  thing  of  value 
would  remain,  however  transient  each  single  life 
might  be. 

The  most  prominent  representatives  of  this  point  of  view  in 
the  history  of  modern  philosophy  are  Spinoza  and  Schleier- 
macher.  Whether  Hegel  also  shared  it  is  open  to  debate. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  for  Hegel  the  essential  element  in 
experienrc  is  the  eternity  of  Spirit,  which  is  not  merely  future, 
but  is  realized  even  now  whenever  the  human  spirit  thinks  and 
wills  what  is  universal ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Hegel  made 
any  distinct  pronouncement  as  to  the  survival  of  the  individual 
soul.  Witli  Spinoza  it  is  diiVcrent.  In  his  early  treatise,  de  Deo, 
Uomine,  et  ejus  Felicitate  (c.  1C5.5),  he  asserted  the  immortality 
of  those  souls  who  in  love  to  God  had  come  to  have  part  in  His 
unchangeable  being.  But  in  bk.  v.  of  the  Ethics  this  view 
appears  in  a  different  light.  He  there  speaks  of  a  pars  cetema 
nostri — the  eternity  of  the  active  spiritual  element  in  the 
human  soul,  which  is  greater  as  our  love  to  God  is  greater. 
But  memory,  on  which  the  continuity  of  self-consciousness 
depends,  is  treated  by  Spinoza  as  part  of  the  imaginatio,  which 
is  a  function  of  the  physical  body  and  perishes  at  death.  Hence 
there  can  be  no  survival  of  finite  personality.  For  Schleier- 
macher,  in  like  manner,  the  only  real  immortality  is  one  which 
we  may  fully  possess  in  this  life  in  time,  and  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  life  to  realize :  in  the  midst  of  the  finite  to  be 
one  with  the  Infinite — to  be  eternal  every  moment.  Hence 
.Schleierniaoher  denied  both  the  reality  and  the  value  of  per- 
sonal survival  of  bodily  death.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  value  of  the  Eternal,  as  such,  is  not  affected  by  the 
transiency  of  the  finite  forms  in  which  it  is  manifested  ;  or — as 
some  have  urged,  against  belief  in  the  value  of  finite  personality 
—  that  what  we  want  is  depth,  not  length,  of  life. 

It  has  been  our  purpose  not  to  criticize  this  conception  of 
eternal  life,  but  to  point  out  that  it  cannot  be  substituted  for, 
and  must  not  be  confused  with,  any  belief  in  the  survival  of 
personality.  We  may,  however,  with  McTaggart,  seriously 
question  the  assumption  that  the  value  of  the  eternal,  as  such, 
is  unaffected  by  the  transiency  of  its  finite  manifestations  :  '  It  is 
not  justifiable  to  assert  that  a  state  of  consciousness  can  ever 
rise  so  high  that  its  duration  or  extinction  in  time  should  be 
completely  irrelevant.  It  is  true  that  if  such  a  state  reached 
absolute  perfection,  it  would  not  matter  if  it  were  extinguished 
immediately  afterwards.  But  why  is  this?  Only  because  a 
perfect  state  is  an  eternal  one,  and  the  eternal  does  not  require 
duration  in  time  for  its  perfections  to  be  dis])layed  in  ;  but  then 
the  eternal  is  the  timeless,  and  therefore  its  end  in  time  is  not 
only  unimiiortant  but  impossible.  ...  If  we  deny  that  a  perfect 
state  is  eternal,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  perfect  state 
is  indifferent  to  its  duration.   But  if  the  perfect  is  the  eternal,  it 

1  Cf.  T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  Oxford,  1883, 
§  1S4  ff.  ;  J.  M.  E.  McTaggart,  Studies  in  Hegelian  Cosmology, 
Cambridge,  1901,  §  12  ff. 
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seems  quite  clear  that  no  state  which  is  imperfect  enough  to 
cease  in  time  can  be  perfect  enough  to  entirely  disregard  its 
cessation.'  i 

3.  Objections   to    belief  in   immortality.  —  The 

main  contentions  of  those  who  at  the  present  time 
reject  all  belief  in  personal  immortality  appear  to 
resolve  themselves  into  three  propositions :  (a) 
there  is  '  no  evidence '  of  the  power  of  human 
personality  to  survive  bodily  death ;  (b)  more 
definitely,  such  survival  can  be  shown  to  be  im- 
possible on  scientific  gi-ounds ;  and  (c)  if  it  were 
possible,  it  would  have  no  ethical  value. 

(a)  In  dealing  with  this  proposition,  we  must 
ask:  (1)  What  kind  of  evidence  is  in  fact  de- 
manded? and  (2)  What  kind  of  evidence  would 
it  be  reasonable  to  expect  in  the  subject  under 
consideration  ? 

If  by  '  evidence '  is  meant  '  conclusive  evidence,' 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  of  conclusive  evidence 
for  anything  mankind  possesses  comparatively  very 
little.  What  we  usually  have  is  a  convergence  of 
reasons  more  or  less  fundamental  in  character, 
which,  taken  together,  may  in  some  cases  be  over- 
whelming, but  which  are  not  strictly  conclusive. 
Scientific  evidence  is  essentially  of  the  same 
character  as  that  which  in  law  is  termed  '  circum- 
stantial evidence,'  and  has  the  same  elements  of 
strength  and  weakness.^ 

The  kind  of  evidence  available  in  the  various 
branches  of  physical  science,  Avhere  experiment  is 
applicable,  does  aftbrd  a  high  degree  of  reliability 
in  the  results,  because  these  rest  on  definitely 
measurable  facts  of  sense-perception,  constantly 
and  uniformly  recurring  in  our  experience.  The 
'  exactness '  of  jjhysical  science  consists  in  measure- 
ment. If,  then,  definite  facts  of  sense-perception 
are  the  only  kind  of  evidence  admissible,  it  is  true 
that  there  is  '  no  evidence '  for  the  survival  of 
personality.  This  criterion  of  what  is  credible 
would,  however,  rule  out  most  of  the  evidence  on 
which,  in  this  and  countless  other  matters  of  seri- 
ous import,  we  as  rational  beings  are  wont  to  rely, 
since  we  can  find  no  principle  of  logic,  or  mathe- 
matics, or  ethics,  and  no  psychological  fact  in  the 
way  of  thought,  feeling,  or  will,  whose  reality  and 
validity  can  be  warranted  by  sense  -  perception 
alone.  This  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  assured 
results  of  modern  philosophy  since  the  publication 
of  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  (1739). 

What,  then,  are  the  actual  logical  conditions  of 
the  argument?  The  truth  of  personal  survival 
may  be  held,  not  as  we  hold  the  results  of  par- 
ticular observations  and  experiments,  but  as  a 
reasonable  faith,  based  on  the  essential  reasonable- 
ness of  the  world.  The  primary  facts,  which  are 
appealed  to,  are  not  definitely  measurable  facts, 
and  their  adequate  interpretation  is  not  immedi- 
ately obvious ;  but  they  form  a  constant  and  uni- 
form experience.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
'  within  the  whole  range  of  the  wide  world's  litera- 
ture we  find  no  more  constant  theme  than  this 
disparity  between  man's  possibilities  and  aspira- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  and  the  narrow  scope 
afforded  them  in  the  brief  space  of  the  present  life 
on  the  other.'*  These  possibilities  and  aspirations 
are  the  distinctive  features  of  human  life,  which 
is  thus  planned  on  a  greater  scale  than  earthly  life 
can  ever  satisfy  ;  hence,  if  existence  has  a  meaning, 
human  life  extends  beyond  earthly  life.  This  we 
may  call  the  'teleological  argument' for  survival. 
This  is  the  only  avenue  of  direct  proof;  and  we 
must  repeat  that  what  it  establishes  is  not  con- 
clusive certainty  but  reasonable  faith.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  special  work  of  philosophy  in 
the  matter  is  to  show  the  connexion  of  this  faith 

1  Oih  cit.  p.  44. 

2  Of.  Mellone,  Introductory  Text-Book  of  Logic^,  London, 
1309,  ch.  viii.  §§  3,  4. 

s  James  Ward,  Realm  of  Ends,  Cambridge,  1911,  p.  386. 


with  the  distinctive  features  of  human  personality, 
to  demonstrate  its  value,  and  to  purify  it  from  all 
comparatively  unworthy  motives. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  there  are 
lines  of  indirect  proof  converging  to  a  conclusion 
which  may  be  held  with  considerable  confidence  : 
namely,  that  there  are  no  sound  reasons  for  deny- 
ing the  power  of  human  personality  to  survive 
bodily  death.  The  purpose  of  these  lines  of 
thought  is  to  show  that  the  apparent  indications 
of  the  annihilation  of  personality  at  death,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  warranted  by  some  of  the  facts 
of  ordinary  experience,  or  by  some  of  the  con- 
clusions of  19th  century  science,  are  only  apparent 
and  not  real,  and  break  down  one  by  one  upon 
examination.  Hence  the  original  conclusion, 
established  as  a  reasonable  faith,  remains  in 
possession  of  the  field. 

The  '  indirect  proofs '  are,  as  we  have  already  implied,  occu- 
pied with  objections,  difficulties,  and  denials  which  have 
actuallj'  been  alletjed  against  belief  in  survival.  In  effect,  they 
amount  to  a  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  a  materialistic 
interpretation  of  the  world. 

Those  construoti\e  philosophical  systems  which  admit  per- 
sonal immortality  have  usually  done  so  by  combining  with 
metaphysical  spiritualism  a  teleological  view  of  personality. 
That  is  to  say,  tliey  defend  an  interpretation  of  existence 
throughout  in  terms  of  mind,  implying  that  the  world  consists 
fundamentally  of  spiritual  beings,  sharing  the  Life  of  the 
Absolute  Spirit,  acting  and  reacting  on  one  another,  and  carry- 
ing in  their  nature  the  power  of  survival ;  so  that  what  we  call 
the  physical  world  is  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  '  subjects,' 
or  beings  ultimately  spiritual  in  nature.  This  involves  the 
teleological  view  that  the  fnUilment  of  the  potentialities  of 
finite  personality  is  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  universe  and 
involves  life  beyond  death. 

The  most  celebrated  and  impressive  system  of  this  type  is 
that  of  Leibniz  (7. v.),  presented  in  popular  form  in  his  Monad- 
ologie  (1714),  and  involving  the  fundamental  view  of  the  soul 
as  an  independent  '  monad  '  capable  of  infinite  development,  to 
which  death  imports  no  more  than  a  transition  to  a  new  stage 
of  growth.  The  more  definitely  pluralistic  philosophy  of  Her- 
bart,  for  whom  the  individual  is  alone  the  real,  naturally 
carried  with  it  a  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  individual 
soul ;  but  an  element  of  difiiculty  arises  because,  according  to 
Herbartian  principles,  the  consciousness  of  the  soul  springs  only 
from  its  union  with  the  elements  which  form  the  body  ;  hence 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  place  in  the  system  for  the  continuance  of 
Che  same  personal  self-consciousness  beyond  death.  Tlio  teleo- 
logical argument  tor  survival  was  revived  and  restated  by 
K.  C.  F.  "Krause  (System  der  Philos.,  Gottingen,  lS-38 ;  cf. 
Pfleiderer,  Phil.  ofRel.,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1SS7,  iv.  48ff.).  Deal- 
ing with  the  assertion  that  interest  in  the  future  life  promotes 
forgetfulness  of  the  claims  and  value  of  the  present  life— that 
our  earthly  life  as  such  has  its  distinctive  value  and  justifiable 
satisfactions,  and  is  not  to  be  degraded  into  a  mere  means  tor  a 
life  to  come— Krause  observes  that,  just  as  each  period  ot  our 
earthly  life  (e.g.  childhood,  adolescence,  early  manhood,  mature 
manhood)  has  its  own  peculiar  significance  and  worth,  and  is 
never  merely  a  means  to  the  succeeding  period,  so  this  earthly 
life  as  a  whole,  when  compared  with  the  life  beyond  death,  has 
its  own  peculiar  significance  and  worth.  The  fact  that  it  is  not 
the  whole,  but  only  a  fragment,  is  no  reason  for  treating  it  aa 
nothing  but  a  means  ;  and  the  law  of  development  holds  of  every 
individual  life  now  as  it  will  do  in  the  future. 

Among  the  purely  metaphysical,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ethical  and  teleological,  arguments  for  the  inmiortality  of  the 
soul,  there  is  one  of  special  historic  interest,  which  was  elabo- 
rately worked  out  by  Moses  Mendelssohn  in  his  Phcedon  (1767). 
He  deduced  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  the  abstract 
metaphysical  idea  of  a  simple  substance,  which  idea  he  regarded 
as  expressing  the  essence  of  the  soul.  A  simple  substance,  from 
its  nature,  cannot  cease  to  exist ;  hence  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  follows.  If  so,  we  must  add,  it  also  follows  that  the  soul 
can  never  have  been  created  ;  it  existed  from  the  infinite  past 
and  must  exist  through  the  infinite  future.  Even  if  the  validity 
of  this  use  of  the  conception  of  substance  be  granted,  it  does 
not  logically  involve  personal  immortality,  since  the  imperish- 
able substance  which  constitutes  the  nature  of  the  soul  must 
have  borne,  in  its  past  lives,  qualities  totally  different  from 
those  which  form  the  personality  in  which  it  novi'  expresses 
itself,  and  it  may  do  so  again  in  its  future  lives.  But  in  any 
case  such  a  use  of  the  conception  of  substance  is  not  now  ad- 
mitted to  be  valid.  It  was  attacked  by  Kant,  in  his  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason  (1781  and  1787),  as  a  serious  logical  paralogism 
(see  J.  Caird,  Critical  Philosophy  of  Immamicl  Kant,  Glasgow, 
1889,  vol.  ii.  p.  290  ff.).  Kant  pointed  out  that  the  unity  of  the 
soul  is  not  that  of  a  simple  substance,  but  the  unity  of  self- 
consciousness,  in  which  the  many  different  mental  activities 
are  held  together  in  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  be  referred  to 
the  connnon  centre,  self,  as  'mine.'  Kant's  own  view,  in  the 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason  (1788),  made  immortality  a  postu- 
late of  the  practical  reason.  Reason  prescribes  absolute  obedi- 
ence to  the  Moral  Law  as  the  highest  good  :  this  is  virtue. 
Reason  also  prescribes,   as  thd  complete  good,   the  union   of 
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happiness  with  virtue.  The  highest  virtue  is  unrealizable  in 
anv  finite  period  owing  to  the  persistent  oj)position  of  man's 
animal,  impulsive,  and  passional  nature  to  the  demands  of  the 
moral  imperative.  Further,  the  complete  good  (the  union  of 
virtue  and  happiness)  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unrealized  in  this 
life.  Hence  Kant  formulates  immortality  (an  endless  duration 
of  personal  life)  as  a  postulate  which  must  be  granted  it  the 
supreme  ends  of  practical  reason  are  to  be  possible. 

The  defect  in  Kant's  argument  consists  in  the  implicit 
dualism  of  duty  and  inclination  or  desire.  Uuty  can  never 
completely  overcome  and  never  be  completely  reconciled  with 
natural  desire.  But  nothing  less  than  this  victory  is  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  duty  ;  hence  an  endless  life  is  demanded  for 
duty  to  do  what  can  never  he  completely  done  (see  Caird,  op. 
cit.  ii.  303).  Apart  from  this  ethical  dualism,  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  Kant's  argument  is  akin  to  what  we  have  called  the  teleo- 
logical  proof.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Men<ielssohn,  in  addition 
to  developing  the  argument  referred  to  above  (from  the  concep- 
tion of  substance),  accurately  conceived  and  stated  the  teleo- 
logical  argument  from  man's  natural  striving  after  ever  greater 
perfection — a  striving  which  Mendelssohn  held  to  have  been 
implanted  in  man  by  his  Creator  as  his  destiny.  This  destiny 
even  death  cannot  hinder  him  from  fulfilling ;  and,  if  this 
striving  is  to  go  on,  the  soul's  essential  properties  of  thought 
and  will  must  continue. 

It  is  of  much  interest  to  notice  that  some  philosophical 
thinkers  of  the  first  rank  have  been  prepared  to  defend  a 
doctrine  of  the  type  described  as  Conditional  Immortality  : 
those  shall  be  immortal  who  are  worthy  of  it.  Spinoza  appears 
to  have  held  such  a  view  in  his  early  treatise  de  Deo,  etc.  In 
like  manner,  J.  G.  Fichte  at  least  held  as  a  possible  view  that 
not  everj-  individual  is  destined  to  share  in  the  life  beyond 
dtath,  but  only  those  who  in  this  life  have  developed  out 
of  themselves  a  character  of  abiding  and  universal  worth. 
Similar  views  were  held  by  Goethe,  I.  H.  Fichte,  C.  II.  Weis.se, 
and  Lotze.  The  spirit  of  the  doctrine  is  well  expressed  in  the 
foUovring  quotation  from  Lotze  :  '  Every  created  thing  will  con- 
tinue, if  and  so  long  as  its  continuance  belongs  to  the  meaning 
of  the  world  ;  everything  will  pass  away  which  had  its  author- 
ized place  only  in  a  transitory  phase  of  the  world's  course. 
That  this  principle  admits  of  no  further  application  in  human 
hands  hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned.  We  certainly  do  not 
know  the  merits  which  may  give  to  one  existence  a  claim  to 
eternity,  nor  the  defects  which  den}'  it  to  others.'  1  (On  this 
subject,  see  art.  Conditioal  Immortality.) 

{b)  Are  there  any  valid  scientilic  reasons  for 
denying  that  survival  of  bodily  death  is  possible  ? 
We  are  not  concerned  with  speculative  philoso- 
phical systems  which  involve  this  denial,  such  as 
those  of  Spinoza  or  Schopenhauer.  A  theory  of 
the  universe  may  be  by  no  means  '  materialistic,' 
and  yet  may  comiiletely  exclude  belief  in  a  future 
life.  The  e.xainination  of  such  theories  is  mani- 
festly bej'ond  the  scope  of  this  article.  We  are 
now  concerned  with  the  apj'cal  whicli  is  made  to 
'  modern  science,'  and  the  attempt  to  cover  the 
denial  of  immortality  with  the  prestige  which 
science  enjoys.  Only  on  one  condition  can  this 
attemi^t  succeed,  namely,  tiiat  tlie  view  of  the 
A\orld  known  as  Materialism  is  shown  to  be  a  valid 
inference  from  the  assured  results  of  science.  We 
are  concerned  with  Materialism,  not  as  a  general 
tendency  partly  ethical  in  character,  and  not 
merely  as  a  mental  inclination  to  affirm  certain 
\hings  and  deny  others  ;  we  are  concerned  with  it 
as  a  definite  conception.  In  this  sense  it  rests 
directly  on  the  assumption  that  the  mechanical 
aspect  of  existence  is  the  fundamental  aspect,  all 
else  being  derivative.  Two  primary  principles  are 
involved  in  this  assumption.  (1)  Until  recently  it 
was  believed  that  the  material  world  Mas  built  up 
out  of  some  seventy  elementary  substances  which 
are  themselves  changeless  in  their  properties  and 
indestructible  ;  these  elements,  separately  and  by 
'  combining '  with  one  another,  make  up  the  various 
substances  which  we  know.  The  discovery  and 
study  of  '  radio-activity '  have  led  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  these  conceptions  in  form  rather  than  in 
principle.  The  ultimate  elements  of  matter  are 
ditt'erently  dehned — as  '  units  of  negative  elec- 
tricity,'— but  still,  .so  far  as  experience  and  induc- 
tion can  penetrate,  they  are  found  to  be  indestruc- 
tible :  hence  the  'indestructibility  of  matter'  is 
assumed  as  an  axiom  of  univer.sal  validity.  (2) 
Along  with  this  principle  is  likewise  assumed  the 
so-called  '  Conservation  of  Energy.'  This  principle 
is  usually  stated  in  a  semi-nietapliysical  form  :  '  the 
1  Lotze,  Metaphysic,  Eng.  tr.,  Oxford,  18S4,  §  245. 


quantity  of  energy  available  in  the  universe  is 
constant,  and  can  neither  be  increased  nor  dimin- 
ished.' In  their  actual  use  of  the  principle,  scien- 
tists are  not  concerned  with  'the  tuiiver.se,'  but 
witli  the  verifiable  fact  that  energy  passes  from 
one  form  to  another,  passes,  e.g.,  from  electricity 
to  lieat,  and  from  chemical  attraction  to  electricity, 
but  in  all  its  changes  undergoes  neither  increase 
nor  diminution.  The  direction  in  which  these  con- 
ceptions point  was  concisely  indicated  by  Helm- 
holtz  : 

'  If,  then,  all  elementary  substances  are  unchangeable  in 
respect  to  their  properties,  and  only  changeable  as  regards  their 
combination  and  states  of  aggregation — that  is,  in  respect  to 
their  distribution  in  space — it  follows  that  all  changes  in  the 
world  are  changes  in  the  local  distribution  of  elementary  matter, 
and  are  ultimately  brought  about  through  Motion.' * 

This  is  the  fundamental  assumj>tion  of  modern 
physics ;  the  substance  of  the  world — however 
that  substance  may  be  defined — has,  as  its  most 
fundamental  and  essential  attribute,  motion  ;  and 
motion  is  always  a  change  determined  from 
behind,  i.e.  by  .some  other  mode'  of  motion  pre- 
ceding it  in  time.  This  is  the  essence  of  what 
we  may  call  the  'Mechanical  Theory.'  This 
theory  has  been  applied  to  the  human  body  and 
brain  with  remarkable  results  ;  it  is  a  theory  which 
has  been  found  to  work.  The  laws  which  regulate 
the  constant  interchange  of  material  in  the  brain- 
cells — so  far  as  physiology  is  able  to  investigate 
them — are  found  to  be  not  difi'erent  in  kind  from 
the  laws  derived  from  a  study  of  the  less  complex 
forms  of  matter.  The  ditlerence  is  one  of  com- 
plexity. It  has  been  computed  that  there  are  in 
the  'grey  matter'  of  the  brain  (i.e.  that  jiortion  of 
it  which  is  specially  the  '  seat  of  mind")  about 
3,000,000,000  cells  ;  and  every  one  of  the.se  cells  is 
'  an  active  organ  of  most  complicated  internal 
arrangements,  so  far  independent  in  action,  and 
each  has  attached  to  it  as  part  of  it  "dendrites" 
and  means  of  connexion  with  other  cells  and  with 
the  organs  of  the  body.'-  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  unimaginable  complexity,  the  human  brain 
becomes  merely  one  small  aggregate  in  the  vast 
material  universe,  and  as  such  is  swept  into  the 
system  of  matter  and  motion  to  which  physics  has 
reduced  the  world. 

Now  the  question  is  not  one  of  the  right  of 
physics  and  physiology,  as  special  sciences,  to 
regard  the  facts  in  this  way  and  exclusively  in 
this  way.  It  is  clear  that  only  in  the  light  of  the 
hypothesis  that  the  ordinary  physical  laws  do  hold 
in  the  brain  can  physiology  hope  to  make  any 
progress  in  the  investigation  of  that  organ.  The 
mechanical  assumption  '  works ' ;  and  this  means 
that  life,  mental  and  physical,  actually  has  a 
mechanical  aspect.  And,  when  a  special  science 
limits  itself  to  the  exclusive  study  of  a  real  and 
important  feature  of  things,  then  for  the  purposes 
of  that  special  science  this  feature  of  things  is 
fundamental.  We  cannot,  however,  infer  that  it 
is  the  fundamental  feature  also  in  rerum  natura 
and  fiom  the  point  of  view  of  ultimate  truth.  We 
cannot  infer  that  all  natural  law  is  mechanical  law. 
We  cannot  infer  that  the  series  of  physical  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  brain  (the  building  up  and 
breaking  down  of  the  brain-cells,  which  are  the 
concomitants  of  mental  activity)  is  in  absolute 
conformity  to  mechanical  law.  In  a  word,  the 
laws  of  motion  do  not  hold  good  absolutely.^ 

Materialism  rests  entirely  on  the  assumption 
which  is  here  rejected— namely,  that  the  mechani- 
cal theory  is  capable  of  providing  a  complete  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  because  it  is  a  complete  and 

1  H.  L.  F.  von  Ilelmholtz,  ilher  die  Erhaltung  der  Kra/l 
(Lecture),  Berlin,  1847.  ^  „      ^  ,      „   ,       , 

2  ilellone  and  Drummond,  Elements  of  Psychology^,  London 
and  Edinburgh,  1912,  p.  78.  ... 

3  For  a  further  development  of  the  foregoing  points  see 
Mellone  and  Drummond,  op.  cit.  ch.  v. 
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accurate  copy  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  things. 
This  assumption  involves  a  pushing  of  scientitic 
hypotheses  into  regions  Avhere  they  liave  never 
been  verified ;  and  it  leads  to  absurdities  so  in- 
tolerable that  Ave  have  a  prima  facie  right  to  deny 
that  such  verification  will  ever  be  forthcoming. 
The  absurdity  of  the  mechanical  theorj^  is  seen 
when  we  ask :  What  is  the  place  of  consciousness 
in  such  a  universe?  Tlie  distinctive  feature  of 
mechanism  is  determination  a  tergo,  by  previous 
mechanical  movement.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
consciousness  is  determination  a/»'onfe."  i.e.  human 
conscious  activity  is  essentially  purposive  activity. 
It  involves  a  specific  process  in  the  way  of  fore- 
casting of  ends.  Now,  in  a  purelj'  mechanical 
universe  consciousness  is  useless.  Any  momentary 
brain  condition  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  con- 
dition immediately  preceding,  and  both  are  only  a 
part  of  the  continuous  series  of  mechanical  move- 
ments which  constitutes  the  universe.  Hence  the 
actions  and  M-ords  of  every  individual  of  the  human 
race  would  have  been  exactly  what  they  have  been 
in  the  absence  of  mind.  Had  mind  been  wanting, 
the  same  empires  would  have  risen  and  fallen,  the 
same  battles  Avould  have  been  fought  and  won,  the 
same  literature  and  art  would  have  been  produced, 
the  same  indications  of  friendship  and  afl'ection 
given.  Thus  we  have  a  universe  devoid  of  purpose 
or  rational  meaning,  continually  evolving  more 
and  more  complex  forms  of  mechanism,  and  at 
numerous  points  producing  a  kind  of  existence 
(consciousness)  diametrically  opposed  in  its  dis- 
tinctive properties  to  those  of  mechanism — making 
no  difference  to  the  course  of  events — yet  con- 
tinually creating  illusions  as  to  its  own  place  and 
importance  in  the  course  of  events. 

Purposive  rational  action  is  not  the  only  feature  of  human 
experience  which  is  inexplicable  if  the  Mechanical  Theory  is 
true.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  unity  of  consciousness. 
Every  retrospect  of  our  past  mental  life  arouses  the  idea  of  the 
ego  as  the  combining  centre  of  its  simultaneous  variety  and  its 
temporal  succession  ;  these  are  thus  unified  by  their  relation  to 
a  being  which  is  in  nature  one.i  The  unity  of  conscious  life, 
centred  in  one  single  being,  is  utterly  without  parallel  in  the 
material  series ;  3,000,000,000  cells,  each  highly  complex  and 
variable,  certainly  provide  no  such  central  unity.  Taking  into 
account  their  molecular  constitution  and  activities,  it  may  be 
maintained  that  they  do  not  even  form  a  physical  basis  con- 
ceivable as  the  correlate  of  such  a  unity. 

Further  illustrations  might  be  given  of  the  intellectual  im- 
possibilities involved  in  Materialism,  but  it  is  enough  to  point 
out  that  careful  scientific  thinkers  are  aware  of  these  considera- 
tions. The  futility  of  attempting  to  reduce  mental  activities 
to  mechanical  processes  is  admitted.  'No  effort  enables  us  to 
assimilate  them.  That  a  %mU  of  feeling  has  nothing  in  common 
vrWn  !\,  unit  of  motion  becomes  more  than  ever  manifest  when 
we  brin<;-  the  two  into  juxtaposition.'  2 

In  order  to  evade  some  of  the  more  obvious  of  these  diffi- 
culties, the  speculation  has  been  put  forward  that  to  every 
particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  there  is  attached  an  element 
of  feeling  or  sentience.  Clifford,  who  vigorously  defended  this 
doctrinp,  called  these  minute  particles  of  sentience  '  mind-stuff  '; 
and  the  use  he  made  of  the  doctrine  is  shown  in  the  following 
Btatement :  '  When  matter  takes  the  complex  form  of  a  living 
human  brain,  the  corresponding  mind-stuff  takes  the  form  of  a 
human  r  onsciousness,  having  intelligence  and  volition.' 3  This 
quality  of  sentience  attributed  to  material  particles  is,  of  course, 
a  mere  speculation  for  which  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence. 
Hence  it  throws  a  somewhat  sinister  light  on  the  attitude  of 
some  materialistic  writers,  when  w-e  find  this  hypothesis  stated 
dogmatically  as  an  assured  'scientific'  result,  as  is  done  by 
Haeckel  in  his  well-known  book.  The  Riddle  of  the  Unioerse 
(London,  1900).  •» 

1  Lotze,  Micrncosmux,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1S94,  bk.  ii.  ch.  i. 
5  4  (on  the  unity  of  consciousness),  Metap/ii/xic,  Eng.  tr., 
Oxford,  1SS4,  §§  273,  268-269,  '241,  and  Microaisinus,  bk.  ii.  ch. 
iv.  §  1  (on  the  '  relating  activity '  of  the  mind  as  a  process  of 
unification). 

2  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  London  and  Edinburgh, 
1890,  i.  §  62  ;  of.  also  the  well-known  utterance  in  J.  Tyndall's 
Address  to  the  British  Association  at  Norwich  ('the  passage 
from  the  Physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  facts  of 
consciousness  is  unthinkable  ')  and  Huxley's  similar  admission 
(CR  xviii.  [1871]  443). 

3  '  On  the  Nature  of  Things-in-Themselves,'  in  Hind,  iii.  [1878] 
64. 

*  Cf.  also  II deckel's  Critics  Answered,  London,  1903,  by  Joseph 
McCahe,  an  enthusiastic  disciple. 


Haeckel  calls  his  system  '  Monism '  and  repudiates  the  name 
'  Materialism,'  on  the  ground  that  the  system  affirms  the  reality 
of  '  force '  as  well  as  of  '  matter '  and  assumes  the  elementary 
particles  to  be  sentient.  The  arbitrary  hypothesis  of  mind-stuH 
avails  little  in  relief  of  the  difficulties  of  Materialism.  The 
material  particles  are  conceived  to  be  combined  in  the  brain 
according  to  mechanical  laws :  how  are  the  corresponding 
particles  of  sentience  combined?  In  thought,  especially  in  the 
unity  of  consciousness  involved  in  judgmentand  self-knowledge, 
we  have  a  concrete  indivisible  activity,  which,  accordingly, 
must  pertain,  not  to  an  assemblage  of"  particles  of  sentience 
devoid  of  intelligence  and  volition,  but  to  a  single  central  agent 
or  permanent  principle  of  intelligence  and  volition.  Nor  are 
the  difficulties  of  Materialism  affected  by  any  distinction  be- 
tween 'matter'  and  'force.'  In  fact,  such  distinctions  only 
conceal  the  real  point  at  issue — the  place  of  Mechanism  in  the 
universe.  The  Mechanical  Theory  means  that  the  substance  of 
the  world  (whether  that  substance  is  defined  as  '  matter,' 
'  force,'  or  '  mind-stuff ')  has,  as  its  most  fundamental  attribute, 
motion  determined  a  tergo.  If  it  manifests  itself  not  only  in 
mechanism  but  also  in  other  modes  of  activity,  this  means  that 
there  are  changes  in  the  universe  where  mechanical  laws  do  not 
hold  ;  and  the  fundamental  assumption  of  Materialism  breaks 
down. 

In  an  Essay  to  which  we  have  already  referred  {CR  xviii. 
[1871]  464)  Huxley  said :  'There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
consciousness  is  a  function  of  neroous  matter,  when  that 
nervous  matter  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  organization, 
just  as  we  know  the  other  "  actions  to  which  the  nervous  system 
ministers,"  such  as  reflex  action  and  the  like,  to  be.'  We  must 
ask  :  What  is  meant  by  a  '  function  of  matter '  ?  The  term  is 
ambiguous  in  the  extreme.  It  might  be  made  to  cover  what 
William  James  has  called  '  transmissive  function,'  in  connexion 
OTth  the  hypothesis  that  brain  and  nerve  are  the  instruments  of 
transmission  by  which  the  conscious  mind  manifests  itself  in 
the  spatial  and  temporal  world.  The  mind  is  dependent  on  the 
instrument,  but  the  instrument  does  not  in  any  sense  create  or 
produce  the  mind.i 

Those  who  use  the  language  of  '  function '  do,  however,  by  no 
means  desire  to  turn  the  conception  in  this  direction.  If  we 
keep  to  assured  scientific  results,  what  can  the  word  '  function ' 
mean  when  used  of  the  mind's  relation  to  the  brain  ?  We  may 
answer  in  the  words  of  W.  James  :  '  If  we  are  talking  of  science 
positively  understood,  function  can  mean  nothing  more  than 
bare  concomitant  variation.  When  the  brain  activities  change 
in  one  way,  consciousness  changes  in  another.  ...  In  strict 
science,  we  can  only  write  down  the  bare  fact  of  concomitance.' 2 
This  fact  has  suggested  the  famous  hypothesis  of  '  psycho- 
physical parallelism,'  that  every  change  in  consciousness  corre- 
sponds to  a  change  in  the  activitj'  of  the  brain — a  hypothesis 
which  is  well  grounded  as  regards  the  more  elementar.y  facts  of 
sensation  and  ideation,  and  is  assumed  to  hold  throughout. 
This  principle,  rightly  used,  should  exclude  materialistic  and 
all  other  assumptions  as  to  the  real  connexion  between  the 
mental  and  the  physical  series,  for  about  this  connexion  it  says 
nothing.  It  is  adopted  by  careful  writers  for  that  reason,  as  a 
hypothesis  regulating  the  study  of  mental  in  relation  to  physical 
facts.  But  many  of  the  physiological  school  have  given  it  a 
materialistic  turn  by  speaking  as  if  the  mental  state  were 
entirely  'dependent'  on  the  bodily,  and  assuming  that  the 
mental  state  is  '  explained '  when  the  corresponding  bodily  state 
is  assigned.  Hence  the  idea  has  arisen  that  the  '  new '  psy- 
chology has  proved  everything  characteristic  of  human  person- 
ality to  be  due  to  the  activity  of  the  brain  and  ner\'ous  system, 
while  the  truth  is  that,  if  such  results  appear  in  the  end  to  be 
proved,  it  is  only  because  in  the  beginning  they  were  taken  for 
gran ted. 3 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  referred  to,  we  may  add  the 
following  references  to  literature  dealing  with  Materialism:  F. 
A.  Lange,  Historg  of  Materialism,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1892  ;  J. 
Martineau,  '  Modern  Materialism,'  in  Kssai/s,  Reviews,  and 
Addresses,  London,  1890-91,  iv.;  James  Ward,  Naturalism  and 
Agnosticism  ;  G.  T.  Ladd,  Outlines  of  Physiological  Psychology, 
London,  1896,  pt.  iii.  ch.  iii.  §§  15-24,  ch.  iv.  §§  11-25;  S.  H. 
Mellone,  The  Immortal  Hope,  chs.  iv.  and  v.;  Oswald  Kiilpe, 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Present  in  Germany,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1913,  chs.  iii.  and  iv.;  T.  M.  Herbert,  The  Realistic  Assumptions 
of  Modern  Science  Examined,  do.  1S86,  §§  7-19 ;  M.  Guthrie, 
Spencer's  Unification  of  Knowledge,  do.  1882,  ch.  iv.  §  3 ;  artt. 
Body  and  Mind,  and  Brain  a.nd  Mind,  in  this  work.  On  Haeckel 
the  best  is  Erich  Adickes,  Kant  contra  Haeckel'^,  Berlin,  1906 
(not  yet  translated  into  English). 

On  the  whole,  modern  physiology  has  nothing 
valid,  positive  or  negative,  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  our  problem.  Physiology  has  effec- 
tually disposed  of  '  the  whole  classic  platonising 
conception'  of  soul  and  body  as  two  separate 
things,  of  which  the  body  is  necessary  to  the  soul 

1  See  W.  James,  Human  Immortality  (Ingersoll  Lecture), 
London,  1906,  pp.  32-58,  142-144  ;  and  UcUone,  Immortal  Hope, 
pp.  48-54.  H.  Bergson's  conception  of  the  relation  of  mind  and 
i)rain  is  essentially  in  haiTnony  with  this  interpretation  ;  see 
Matter  and  Memory,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1911,  passim. 

-  Human  Immortality,  p.  42. 

3  On  the  doc-trine  of  'parallelism,'  see  James  Ward's  Gifford 
hecUiros  on  Naturalism,  and  Agnosticism'^,  Londcm,  1903,  ii., 
lectures  xi.  to  xiii.;  and  Mellone,  Stridies  in  Philosophicai 
Criticism  and  Construction,  London,  1897,  p.  84  ff. 
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only  in  this  world  of  sense.  We  find  it  impossible  to 
say  where  body  ends  and  soul  begins  ;  but  physi- 
olof^y  alVords  us  no  means  of  making  clear  the 
distinction  between  them.  And,  apart  from  mere 
assumptions,  we  are  told  notliing  as  to  their  cou- 
ne.xion  which  is  not  obvious  from  common  e.xueri- 
ence.  We  do  not  need  the  physiologist  to  tell  us 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  body  in  the  adec- 
tions  and  emotions  of  the  soul,  that  in  deep  thought 
the  brain  is  taxed,  that  anxiety  or  joy  atlects  the 
heart,  that  other  instincts  atlect  other  organs. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  prove  the  identity 
of  the  soul  with  the  body,  since  all  the  facts  are 
reconcilable  with  the  sujiposition  mentioned  above, 
that  the  dependence  of  the  soul  on  the  body  is  the 
dependence  of  an  agent  on  the  instrument  which 
transmits  and  expresses  its  activities.  All  experi- 
ence points  to  the  view  which  may  be  thus  stated  : 
the  soul  is  distinct  from  the  body  and  has  a  being 
in  and  for  itself  as  the  subject  of  its  various  activi- 
ties ;  the  functions  of  the  soul  are  in  many  ways 
dependent  on  those  of  the  body  through  which 
they  act,  but  not  dependent  in  such  a  way  that 
the  soul  necessarily  perishes  with  the  death  of  the 
body ;  we  can  conceive  the  distinction  betw-een  the 
two  only  by  saying  that  the  soul  is  more  essential 
to  the  personality  and  the  body  less  so.  Our 
whole  discussion  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  tends 
to  show  that  there  is  no  scientific  ground  for 
questioning  any  of  these  propositions. 

(c)  Our  third  proposition  raises  the  question  of 
the  ethical  value  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life.  It 
has  been  urged  that  the  race  would  rise  to  a  higher 
point  of  view  if  the  hope  of  immortality  were  dis- 
pensed with. 

Most  of  those  who  hold  that  the  immortal  hope 
is  grounded  on  truth  and  reason  are  prepared  to 
lay  down  a  primary  and  fundamental  priuci})le, 
namely,  that  the  superiority  of  truth,  beauty,  and 
goodness  to  their  opposites  is  not  conditional  on 
the  permanence  of  the  individual  life.  If  some 
one  doubted  their  superiority,  we  could  not  cure 
him  of  his  moral  scepticism  by  convincing  him 
that  his  personality  was  to  last  for  centuries  or 
millenniums.  To  ask,  as  Tennyson  ^  asks,  what 
it  is  all  worth,  if  death  is  the  end,  is  to  put  the 
emijhasis  in  the  wrong  place.  Immortality  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  religious  view  of  the  world,  but  a 
part  of  it — a  consequence  of  the  fundamental  view 
that  truth,  goodness,  and  love  are  supernal  reali- 
ties, whose  permanent  worth  does  not  depend  on 
the  continued  existence  of  any  man  or  million  of 
men.  '  Human  ministers  of  justice  fail,  but  justice 
never.'  Hence,  far  from  saying  that  a  noble 
earthly  life  is  not  worth  living  without  immor- 
tality, we  say  the  opposite  :  immortality  is  worth 
having,  because  a  noble  earthly  life  has  an  intrinsic 
worth  of  its  own.  It  follows  that  the  only  true 
preparation  for  another  life  is  to  make  this  life 
noble  ;  and  the  profound  truth  of  Spinoza's  saying 
appears — '  Homo  liber  de  nulla  re  minus  quam  de 
morte  cogitat.' 

It  is  affirmed  that  a  true  substitute  for  personal 
immortality  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  if  indi- 
viduals perish  by  the  way,  their  work  survives 
even  after  they  are  forgotten.  This  is  true  so  far 
as  it  goes.  How  far  it  goes  will  be  made  clear  to 
any  one  who  tries  to  answer  Huxley's  forcible 
question  :  '  Throw  a  stone  into  the  sea,  and  there 
IS  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  the  wavelets 
which  spread  around  it  have  an  efiect  through  all 
space  and  all  time.  Shall  we  say  that  the  stone 
has  a  future  life?'^  The  universal  life  of  human- 
ity, deepening,  developing,  and  advancing  through 
the  ages  to  its  consummation,  has  a  deeper  unity 

^  e.g.  'Vastness'  (svi.-xviii.),  in  Demeter  and  other  Poem* 
(p.  850  in  Works,  ed.  Hallam,  Lord  Tennyson,  London,  1913). 
2  Huxley,  in  The  JSirieUenth  Century,  ii.  [1877]  334. 
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than  any  which  .science  finds  in  dead  matter ;  but 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  to  take  this  fact — the 
fact  of  the  results  of  our  individual  lives  being  in- 
corporated into  this  wider  life  of  humanity — as  a 
substitute  for  the  belief  in  personal  immortality 
is  to  deceive  ourselves. 

The  desire  to  live  after  death  has  been  declared 
to  be  merely  the  barren  utterance  of  human  egoism. 
It  is  admitted  by  believers  in  immortality  that  the 
desire  for  another  life  as  atlbrding  'compensation' 
may  be  so  held  as  to  become  a  refined  form  of 
selfishness.  But  it  is  affirmed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  real  meaning  of  the  wish  for  'compensa- 
tion '  is  nothing  ignoble  or  selfish.  Frequently  we 
can  trace  in  it  a  motive  like  that  which  animated 
Milton  in  his  greatest  work  to  'assert  Eternal 
Providence,  and  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men,' 
to  live  to  see  the  meaning  of  tlie  apparently  unde- 
served suflerings  of  life.  Even  when  we  regard  it 
simply  as  the  expression  of  a  man's  interest  in  his 
own  destiny,  it  is  the  opposite  of  a  merely  per- 
sonal or  selfish  wish.  The  man  who  desires  the 
compensation  of  another  life  is  not  desiring  any- 
thing which  he  can  enjoy  by  himself,  and  from 
which  others  are  excludea.  His  desire  is  to  go  on 
being  and  doing  whatever  of  truth  and  good  he  has 
realized  in  this  life,  and  more  than  this  life  has 
ever  given  him  opportunity  to  realize. 

The  '  ethical '  objections  to  belief  in  another  life  are  not  char- 
acteristic of  any  particular  school  of  writers  and  thinkers, 
Ihoufjh  they  appear  to  be  professed  most  widely  among  the 
followers  of  Auguste  Comte.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  objec- 
tions are  of  great  weight ;  but  the  discussion  of  them  serves  to 
bring  out  further  features  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  immortal 
hope.  We  may  refer  to  John  Caird,  Fundamental  Ideas  of 
Christianity  (Gifford  Lectures),  Glasgow,  1809,  tsp.  ii.  292  ff.  ; 
Edward  Caird,  Lay  Sermons,  do.  1907,  esp.  p.  270  fl.  ;  H.  Jones, 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  in  the  Poeins  of  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing (Essex  Hail  Lecture,  London,  1905) ;  Mellone,  The  Immortal 
Hope,  ch.  ii. 

4.  The  '  teleological  argument '  for  immortality. 
— We  have  already  indicated  the  general  nature  of 
what  may  be  called  the  'teleological  argument' 
for  immortality  (§  3  [a]) ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
valid  scientific  or  ethical  reasons  for  questioning 
the  possibility  and  value  of  a  future  life,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  argument  holds  the  field. 
The  root  of  the  argument  lies  in  a  twofold  motive 
which  is  specially  prominent  in  forming  the  desire 
for  another  life  :  that  personal  afl'ection  may  con- 
tinue, and  that  personal  goodness  may  grow  ;  ^  i.e. 
that  our  faculties  may  be  realized  and  exercised  to 
their  fullest  capacity.  In  this  life  we  do  not  find 
it  possible  to  be  and  to  do  all  that  we  feel  and 
know  ourselves  to  be  capable  of  ;  every  element  in 
the  life  that  now  is  seems  rudimentary,  incomplete, 
and  preparatory. 

This  prmciple  is  applied  to  the  distinctive  quali- 
ties of  human  nature.  Without  entering  into 
interrupting  refinements  concerning  'animal  intel- 
ligence' or  'animal  conscience,"  it  is  evident  that, 
while  human  life  includes  animal  life,  it  rises  above 
the  latter ;  and  that  those  higher  things  which 
distinguish  man  from  the  animals  are  his  higher 
rational,  spiritual,  and  moral  qualities.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  everything  that  is  best  in  us 
bears  witness  in  itself  to  a  power  of  life  and  growth 
far  beyond  the  utmost  allorded  by  the  opportuni- 
ties of  this  world.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  there 
are  human  beings  in  whom  the  higher  emotional, 
intellectual,  and  moral  qualities  seem  crushed  out 
of  existence,  and  there  are  others  who  seem  to  show 
no  sign  of  possessing  such  qualities.  Yet  every  one 
who  has  begun  to  use  the  higher  gifts  of  his  man- 
hood has  begun  to  find  in  them  possibilities  of 
growth  to  Avhich  no  limit  can  be  seen  ;  and,  the ' 
more  truly  he  does  all  that  this  life  calls  for,  the 

1  Cf.  Mellone,  Immortal  Hope,  chs.  i.  and  iii.  ;  J.  M.  E. 
McTaggart,  Studies  in  Hegelian  Cosm/>logy,  §§  47,  48  ;  and 
A.  C.  Pigou,  Brovniing  at  a  Religiout  Teacher,  London,  1901, 
chs.  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
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more  he  feels   that  many   such  lives  would  not 
exhaust  his  powers. 

We  may  make  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  life  an 
assumption  similar  to  that  which  science  makes  in 
the  sphere  of  physical  life;  i.e.,  we  may  assume 
that  these  characteristically  human  qualities  have 
their  proper  use  and  function,  which  is  not  realized 
until  they  are  exercised  in  all  their  fullness.  Some 
writers  have  treated  this  principle  as  a  self-evident 
axiom.  It  is,  rather,  a  consequence  or  corollary  of 
a,  deeper  principle,  which  is  not  a  logical  axiom 
but  a  progressively  verified  faith — that  the  world 
is  at  bottom  a  harmonious  and  completed  whole,  a 
rational  whole,  and  not  'a  confusion  and  disper- 
sion ' ;  so  that  nothing  which  exists  and  shares  in 
the  universal  sustaining  life  of  the  wliole  can  re- 
main permanently  incomplete  and  imperfect.  Man, 
as  a  spiritual  being,  cannot  completely  realize  his 
powers  in  that  round  of  experience  which  he  calls 
his  life  in  this  world.  Their  complete  realization 
demands  another  life ;  and,  if  all  things  form,  in 
God,  a  perfect  system,  that  other  life  will  Ise 
granted.  Apart  from  this  act  of  faith  in  the 
reasonableness  of  the  world — an  act  of  faith  on 
which  the  trustworthiness  of  all  reasoning  depends, 
and  which  is  progressively  but  never  completely 
verified  by  acting  on  it  or  working  it  out— there 
would  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  human 
capacities  fulfil  any  purpose  by  their  growth,  or 
that  the  incompleteness  of  life  has  any  meaning. 

These  distinctively  human  qualities  do  not  serve 
any  merely  pliysical  purpose  ;  they  are  not  useful 
in  the  biological  sense.  As  soon  as  we  enter  into 
the  inner  circle  of  human  characteristics,  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  characteristics  as  instruments 
lor  working  the  bodily  organism  utterly  fails  us. 
In  fact,  to  explain  them,  in  their  present  form,  by 
this  means  is  never  attempted  ;  but  it  is  supposed 
that  they  were  manufactured  out  of  primitive 
animal  wants  whose  utility  to  the  organism  needs 
no_  demonstration.  Against  this  whole  conception 
it  is  contended  that  such  a  process  of  manufacture 
is  inconceivable  when  seriously  examined,  and  that 
it  rests  on  a  fundamental  misconception  of  all  that 
development  can  possibly  mean.^ 

It  appears  then  to  be  a  reasonable  assumption 
that  human  existence  is  constructed  on  a  scale  such 
that  each  man  can  put  forth  in  their  fullness  tlie 
distinctive  possibilities  of  his  humanity ;  and  this 
means  that  the  life  begun  here  is  continued  beyond 
death,  where  these  endowments  may  find  progres- 
sively more  adequate  scope  and  employment.  At 
first  sight  the  analogies  of  nature's  ways  do  not 
lead  us  to  regard  this  suggestion  as  a  very  hopeful 
one.  What  if  the  undeniable  waste  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world  has  its  analogue  in  the  human 
world  ?  It  appears  to  involve  a  waste  of  resource 
and  a  frustration  of  purpose  and  capacity  ;  if  in  the 
case  of  man  death  ends  his  life,  there  would  only 
be  a  similar  blighting  of  promise,  and  perishing  of 
capacities  which  have  only  just  begun  to  unfold. 
Granting  that  the  analogy  is  a  true  one— i.e.  that 
there  is  mere  waste  in  both  cases — we  must  observe 
that  in  the  one  case  it  is  a  waste  of  pliysical  capac- 
ity, in  the  other  a  waste  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  capacity.  Has  this  difierence  any  signifi- 
cance? Have  we  a  right  to  hold  the  growth  of 
human  love  and  reason  as  worth  more— to  expect 
that,  though  physical  life  may  be  wasted,  spiritual 
life  will  not  be  wasted?  A  conviction  of  the  abso- 
lute and  indefeasible  worth  of  these  human  ideals 
answers  the  question.  These  are  the  only  things 
that  give  value  to  life  ;  and,  if  we  have  a  right  to 
believe  anything,  we  have  the  strongest  moral  and 
1  See  J.  Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  passim  ;  A.  S. 
Pringle-Pattison,  Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos",  London,  1902 
(esp.  Essay  i.);  H.  Bergson,  Creative  Evolution,  En^.  tr.,  do. 
1912,  passim ;  J.  Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  Oxford, 
1SS5,  U. 


intellectual  right  to  believe  that  they  shall  abide 
for  ever.  And,  if  the  progress  of  humanity  con- 
tinues, while  the  actual  human  beings  whose  eflbrts 
contribute  to  it  perish  by  the  wayside,  then  what 
perishes  is  the  best  part  of  the  whole  achievement 
— the  elfects  of  each  man's  work  which  remain  in 
his  living,  growing  self ;  since  all  ideals  are  realized 
in  life  only  by  personal  activities  which  grow  by 
their  personal  use. 

It  is  at  this  point  tliat  we  reach  the  absolutely  fundamental 
issue  of  all  arguments  really  relevant  to  the  problem  of  im- 
mortality. In  the  last  resort  they  all  depend  on  the  \-ievv  taken 
of  the  worth  of  human  personality,  as  such,  in  the  nature  of 
things.  The  essential  question  could  hardly  be  stated  better 
than  by  Pringle-Pattison  :  '  Man  as  rational,  and,  in  virtue  of 
self-conscious  reason,  the  free  shaper  of  his  own  destiny,  fur- 
nishes us,  I  contend,  with  our  only  indefeasible  standard  of 
value,  and  our  clearest  light  as  to  the  nature  of  the  divine. 
He  does  what  science,  occupied  only  with  the  laws  of  events, 
and  speculative  metaphysics,  when  it  surrenders  itself  to  the 
exclusive  guidance  of  the  intellect,  alike  find  unintelligible, 
and  are  fain  to  pronounce  impossible — he  acts.  As  Goethe  puts 
it  in  a  seeming  paradox,  Man  alone  achieoes  the  impossible. 
But  inexplicable,  in  a  sense,  as  man's  personal  agency  is — nay, 
the  one  perpetual  miracle — it  is  nevertheless  our  surest  datum 
and  our  only  clue  to  the  mystery  of  existence.'  i 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  this  question  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  personality,  if  the  question  is  seriouslj'  dealt  with,  its 
decision  wiU  determine  the  decision  of  the  problem  of  immor- 
tality and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  funilamental  problems  of  meta- 
physics ;  and  this  question  of  personality  may  be  used  as  a 
principle  of  division  for  the  classification  of  philosophical 
systems  and  tendencies.  In  this  reference,  systems  otherwise 
opposed  (e.g.  extreme  Idealism  and  extreme  Materialism)  may 
be  found  on  the  same  side  of  the  line.  This  does  not  prove  that 
the  principle  of  division  Is  not  fundamental ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  so  fundamental  that  it  brings  to  light  the  inner  affinities  of 
philosophies  which  in  form  are  diametrically  opposed.  Extreme 
idealism  and  extreme  materialism  are  opposed  much  more  in 
appearance  than  in  reality.  Thus,  speculative  materialism 
treats  the  soul  as  a  merely  derivative  function  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  whence  it  follows  that  the  distinctive  features 
of  human  personality  are  not  what  they  appear  to  be,  and  per- 
sonality has  no  real  existence.  Again,  some  forms  of  specula- 
tive idealism  treat  the  soul  as  a  derivative  function  (realized  by 
means  of  the  body)  of  a  universal  ideal  principle  ;  and,  since  the 
individuality  of  that  soul  rests  exclusively  on  the  body,  the  soul 
is  in  effect  the  derivative  function  of  the  body  ;  and  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  human  personality  are  an  unreal  appear- 
ance. From  the  point  of  view  adopted  in  this  article,  it  is 
contended  that  all  such  sj'stems  involve  ah  initio  a  fatal  fallacy, 
resulting  from  the  arbitrary  rejection  of  a  fundamental  fact  of 
experience,  namely,  our  own  immediate  awareness  of  our  indi- 
vidual reality  and  personal  agency.  If  this  primary  fact  is 
treated  as  an  illusion,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  else  can  claim 
superior  validity.  The  classic  example  of  a  philosophy  involv- 
ing the  assumption  that  finite  personality  is  an  unreal  appear- 
ance is,  of  course,  seen  in  the  system  of  Spinoza.  In  quite 
recent  years  the  same  result  has  been  reached  by  two  eminent 
English  thinkers:  F.  H.  Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality", 
London,  1893,  and  B.  Bosanquet,  The  Principle  ef  Individuality 
and  Value  (Gifiord  Lectures),  do.  1912. 

We  must  insist  that  the  primary  and  funda- 
mental aspect  of  experience  consists  in  its  ])ersonal 
form.  Indeed,  when  we  investigate  the  full  con- 
crete meaning  of  fact  as  such — when  we  ask,  What 
is  any  fully  concrete  fact  in  our  experience  ? — we 
seem  compelled  to  admit  that,  whatever  more  it 
may  be,  it  is  always  an  element  in  some  one's 
personal  life.  Whenever  you  have  a  '  fact '  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word,  you  have  '  a  conscious 
field  plus  its  object  as  felt  or  thought  of  plus  an 
attitude  towards  the  object  plus  the  sense  of  a  self 
to  whom  the  attitude  beloniis.'  - 

5.  Conclusion. — From  dillerent  points  of  view 
we  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  '  matter,'  as 
it  figures  in  the  litei'ature  of  physical  science,  is  an 
abstraction.  Some  of  the  prophets  of  science  would 
admit  this,  and  eagerly  assure  us  that  we  do  not, 
and  perhaps  never  shall,  know  what  matter  really 
is.  But  they  would  at  once  repudiate  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  qualities  of  '  matter '  which  we  do 
not  yet  know  should  make  any  difference  to  those 
which  we  do  know;  i.e.,  that  they  should  be 
capable  of  any  efficient  action  inside  the  region 
which  is  known.  It  is  as  if  we  were  shown  '  a  sort 
of    sunlit    terrace '   where    mathematical   physics 

1  Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos,  p.  vi. 

2  W.  James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  (Gifford  Lec- 
tures), London,  1903,  p.  499. 
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builds  up  its  constructions  of  the  world  ;  and,  where 
that  terrace  stops,  science  stoj)s,  and  the  ahsohite 
metaphysical  ground  of  the  world  begins  (for  science 
the  unknowable).  Certain  t3'pes  of  recent  idealistic 
philosophy  -  have  done  nmcli  to  encourage  this  con- 
ception, that  the  teeming  universe  in  which  we  live 
is  verily  nothing  else  than  a  thing  of  two  aspects — 
mechanism  and  causation  on  the  one  hantl,  and 
meaning  on  the  other  :  the  world  of  meclianical 
causation  being  the  world  in  Avhich  science  is  at 
home,  and  the  other  world  (not  a  world  of  other 
things,  but  another  way  of  viewing  the  same 
things)  being  the  eternal  world  of  the  absolutely 
real.  'If  anything,'  says  W.  James,  'is  unlikely 
in  a  M'orld  lilce  this,  it  is  that  the  next  adjacent 
thin^  to  the  mere  surface-show  of  our  experience 
should  be  the  realm  of  eternal  essences,  of  platonic 
ideas,  of  crystal  battlements,  of  absolute  signifi- 
cance.' ^  And  we  may  add  :  if  anything  is  likely, 
it  is  that  the  material  world  contains  objects  of 
many  kinds  and  degrees  of  reality  operative  Avithin 
it,  that  there  are  kinds  of  matter  and  sources  of 
energy  subtler  and  more  complex  than  were  dreamt 
of,  that  the  universe  has  in  it  resources  deeper  than 
any  of  which  we  have  the  faintest  inkling,  deeper 
than  our  deepest  thought  can  reach  so  long  as  our 
bodily  senses  are  limited  as  they  now  are.  These 
statements  are  in  accord  with  the  Avhole  tendency  of 
recent  science,  which  is  opening  up  to  us  a  material 
universe  with  possibilities  of  embodied  existence 
far  larger  than  any  that  science  has  destroyed.* 

When,  however,  we  seek  for  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  manner  of  the  future  state,  we  find  ourselves 
standing  before  the  ultimate  mystery,  of  that  which 
*  eye  saw  not,  and  ear  heard  not,  and  which  entered 
not  into  the  heart  of  man  '  (1  Co  2").  We  have  not 
any  conception,  much  less  any  mental  picture,  of 
the  conditions  of  that  existence.  Dogmatic  insist- 
ence on  any  particular  representatiou  is  nowhere 
more  blameworthy  than  here.  But  it  may  be 
maintained  that  this  absence  of  knowledge  is 
entirely  beneficial.  It  leaves  the  possibility  open 
to  every  one  to  frame  such  a  view  of  the  future  as 
■will  meet  his  practical  needs ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  checks  the  inclination  (which  easily  becomes 
dangerous)  to  revel  iu  these  representations  of  the 
future  to  such  an  extent  as  to  forget  the  claims  and 
value  of  the  present. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  two  distinct  ideas,  or 
ideals,  of  the  future  state  which  may  claim  con- 
sideration, since  both  are  equally  based  on  human 
nature,  and  both  have  found  expression  in  many 
historic  types  of  doctrine.  This  question,  we  may 
observe  in  passing,  is  independent  of  the  problem 
of  conceiving  how  wilful  wrongdoers  will  be  treated 
in  the  world  to  come.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find 
that  the  dominant  thought  governing  all  repre- 
sentations of  the  future  is  that  of  restful  peace  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  that  of  active  progress.  The 
one  ideal  is  of  that  service  of  the  Highest  which 
finds  its  perfect  realization  in  Vision  and  Com- 
munion ;  the  highest  blessedness  is  pictured  to  the 
mind  as  that  of  the  Divine  Home,  the  Heavenlj' 
Fatherland.  The  other  ideal  is  of  rising  in  an 
unwearj'ing  progress  from  one  stage  to  another 
through  the  countless  spheres  of  labour  in  the  vast 
economj'  of  the  Infinite  Whole.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  these  are  not  two  nmtually  exclusive 
ideas,  one  only  of  which  can  be  entertained.  They 
correspond  to  different  types  of  temperament  and 
experience,  both  of  which  must  enter  into  the 
fullness  of  a  complete  life.  Neither  the  man  of 
Vision  nor  the  man  of  Energy  can  claim  that  his 

1  Cf.  Bosanquet,  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value  ; 
and  the  same  writer's  Essay  on  '  The  true  Conception  of  Another 
World,'  in  his  Essays  andAddresses,  London,  1891. 

-  '  In  Menioriam  F.  W.  H.  Myers,'  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  far  Psychical  Research,  London,  1901. 

3  See  Mellone,  The  Immortal  Hope,  p.  55  ff. 


experience  is  the  whole  experience  ;  and  we  may 
be  assured  that  both  point  to  aspects  of  life  which 
are  reconciled  in  the  Perfect  Whole.  It  may  be 
.said  that  both  elements  are  reconciled  in  the  con- 
ception which  we  have  suggested  as  defining  the 
future  life — the  development  and  perfecting  of  every 
personality  in  thought,  feeling,  and  w  ill.  The  ideal 
of  knowledge  is  Truth,  and  of  feeling,  Love  ;  the 
perfect  Will  is  that  which  is  guided  by  perfect 
Truth  and  Love.  These  are  inseparably  bound  up 
one  with  another  ;  we  can  love  only  what  we  know 
to  be  true,  and  we  can  truly  know  only  where  we 
lovingly  seek  and  lind  com'nunion.  'Ihc  realiza- 
tion or  those  capacities  brings  us  to  God,  the 
goodness  in  all  that  is  good,  the  truth  in  all  that  is 
true.  The  perfect  life,  the  final  end  of  Divine 
Wisdom  and  Love,  is  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God,  not  only  God  by  Himself,  but  God  along  with 
all  that  is  of  Him  in  the  world — all  that  is  divine 
in  nature  and  man.  This  conception  satisfies  at 
once  the  ideals  of  Communion  and  of  Action  (see, 
further,  art.  State  of  the  Dead). 

Literature.— J.  Fiske.,  Man's  Destiny,  London,  18S4 ;  J. 
Martineau,  *A  Study  of  Religion,  London  and  Oxford,  1888 ; 
E.  P^tavel,  The  Problem  of  Immortality,  Enp.  tr.,  London, 1892; 
C.  B.  Upton,  'The  Rases  of  Religious  Z>W(«/(Hibbert  Lectures), 
do.  1S04  ;  G.  A.  Gordon,  Immurtalitu  and  the  Sew  ThcjJicy, 
Xew  York,  1S97  ;  J.  E.  Carpenter,  The  Place  of  Iminortality 
in  Religious  Relief,  London,  1S98 ;  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  The 
Hope  of  Immortality,  do.  1898 ;  William  James,  Human 
Immoriality  (IngersoII  Lecture),  do.  1S93  ;  J.  Fiske,  Through 
Xatvre  to  God,  do.  1899 ;  John  Caird,  *  Fundamental  Ideas 
of  Christianity,  Glasgow,  1899 ;  J.  A.  Beet,  7'he  hnmor- 
tality  of  tlie  }iOul,  London,  1901  (in  defence  of  'Conditional 
Immortality');  J.  M.  E.  McTagrgart,  *  Studies  in  Hegelian 
Cosmology,  Cambridge,  1901 ;  Josiah  Royce,  *The  World  and 
the  Individual  (Gifford  Lectures),  2nd  ser.,  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, 1901,  lectures  vi.,  vii.,  x.  ;  A.  E.  Taylor,  Elements  of 
Metaphysics.  London,  1903,  bk.  iv.  ch.  iii.  §  5 ;  F.  Ballard, 
^Uacckel's  Monism  False,  do.  1905,  chs.  iv.,  vi.,  and  passim ; 
H.  Jones,  The  Immortaliti/  of  the  Soul  m  the  Poems  of 
Tennysoii  and  Rrowning  (Essex  HaH  Lecture),  do.  1905 ;  H. 
Buckle,  The  After  Life,  do.  1907;  C.  C.  Everett,  *Theism 
and  the  Christian  Faith,  New  York  and  Ix)ndon,  1909,  ch.  xxxiv.; 
S.  H.  Mellone,  The  Immortal  Hope,  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1909  ;  J.  Ward,  *The  Realm  of  Ends,  Cambridge  and  Ixsndon, 
1911,  lectures  xviii.,  xix.  Works  expository  and  critical  of 
materialism  are  mentioned  above.  For  the  history  of  philo- 
sophical speculation  on  a  future  life:  A.  M.  Fairbalm,  Studies 
in  the  Philos>i])i(>j  of  Religion  and  Hit'^cry,  London,  1876,  pp. 
107-230;  O.  Pfleiderer,  Philosrrphy  of  lUligion,  Eng.  tr.,  do. 
18SS,  vol.  iv.  ch.  vii.;  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Immortality,  Edinburgh,  189.0  ;  W.  Windelband,  History  of 
Philosophy,  Eng.  tr..  New  York  and  London,  1907,  Index,  s.v. 
'  Immortality' ;  R.  Eucken,  The  Problem  of  Human  Life,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,"  1909,  Index,  s.v.  '  Immortality.'  From  the  Roman 
Catholic  point  of  view :  M.  Maher,  Psychology,  do.  1890, 
bk.  ii.  (with  references).  From  the  point  of  view  of  Psychical 
Research  (investigation  of  supernormal  mental  faculties):  F. 
W.  H.  Myers,  Human  Personality  and  its  Survival  of  Bodily 
Death,  2  vols.,  do.  1903.  Works  marked  •  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject as  part  of  a  systematic  study  of  fundamental  religious 
ideas.  S.  H.  MeLLONE. 

IMPLICIT  FAITH.  —  Implicit  in  contrast 
to  explicit  faith  means  believing  all  that  the 
Church  believes,  or  may  in  future  believe.  Ac- 
cording to  William  of  Auxerre  (t  1215),  in  nearly 
the  first  reference  to  the  subject.  Credere  explicite 
est  credere  in  hoc  universali,  qtticquid  credit  ecclcsia, 
credere  esse  verum.^  He  believes  implicitly  who, 
although  ignorant  of  the  details,  accepts  Avhatever 
is  taught  by  the  Church  or  is  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture.  The  conception  was  designed  to  meet 
the  case  of  the  simplices  or  minorcs,  i.e.  the  less 
instructed  laity  and  lower  clergy.  The  higher 
clergy  (doctores  et  maiores)  must  believe  explicitly, 
or  with  knowledge  of  detail,  as  bein^  bound  to 
give  a  reason  for  their  faith.  For,  as  tne  doctrine 
handed  down  by  traditional  theology  became  more 
complex,  it  was  necessary  to  recognize  an  ever 
larger  number  as  incapable  of  rightly  understand- 
ing or  expressly  accepting  all  the  Church  doctrines. 
Learned  theologians  soon  perceived  the  dangers  of 
this.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  both  in- 
sist that  the  laity  must  believe  expressly  those 
T  Com.  in  II'.  libros  Sent.,  lib.  iii.  tract.  3,  cap.  1,  qu.  5. 
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articles  of  faith  which  are  concerned  with  redemp- 
tion through  Clirist  and  are  proclaimed  in  Church 
festivals.  This  practically  means  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  Items  in  the  Scripture  narrative,  however, 
for  which  they  admitted  implicit  faith  to  be  sufh- 
cient  are  such  facts  as  that  Abraham  had  two  sons 
or  that  David  was  the  son  of  Jesse.  The  lower  limit 
of  express  belief  appears  to  be  fixed  by  He  11^. 
Alarm  may  have  been  felt  at  the  statement  of 
Innocent  III.  (f  1216)  that  no  holder  of  an  unortho- 
dox opinion,  provided  he  regards  it  as  a  belief  of 
the  Church,  is  a  heretic ;  Innocent  further  says 
that  by  holding  it  in  this  sense  he  actually  ac- 
quires merit.  The  scope  of  fides  implicita  was 
later  much  widened  by  William  of  Occam,  who 
used  it  to  protect  himself  against  the  charge  of 
heresy ;  and  Biel  took  a  position  which  really 
permits  to  the  implicitly  believing  ignorant  a 
total  indifference  towards  all  specific  Christian 
truth. 

The  conception  has  been  defended  or  explained 
in  two  ways.  (1)  The  Church  believes,  and  my 
faith  is  contained  in  hers,  since  I  am  a  constituent 
part  of  her.  (2)  Tlie  Church  is  the  supreme 
doctrinal  authority  ;  hence  whatever  the  Chureli 
teaches,  I  accept.  I  give  a  blank  cheque,  under- 
taking to  honour  it  to  any  sum. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  notion  of  fides  implicita  is 
derived  from  the  intellectualistic  thought  of  faith 
current  in  Scholasticism.  If,  as  with  Thomas 
Aquinas,  faith  is  an  act  of  the  intellect  impelled 
to  assent  by  the  will,  and  if,  being  the  acceptance 
of  doctrinal  propositions,  it  is  an  act  of  obedience 
to  authority  rather  than  of  personal  conviction, 
provision  must  of  course  be  made  for  all  those 
who  are  unable  to  follow  the  subtle  obscurities  of 
detailed  theology. 

The  mediseval  discussion  ended  in  opaque  and 
inharmonious  conclusions,  very  various  opinions 
being  held  regarding  the  scope  of  explicit  and  im- 
plicit faith  respectively,  Roman  Catholic  writers 
subsequent  to  the  Reformation  tend  to  narrow  the 
range  of  the  latter.  Modern  Jesuit  divines  seldom 
touch  the  subject.  Ritschl  argues  that  the  Vatican 
Council  of  1870,  in  its  determination  of  the  rela- 
tions between  faith  and  reason,  virtually  gives  a 
wide  scope  to  implicit  faith  even  in  the  case  of  the 
learned. 

Luther  Avas  the  first  to  protest  against  the 
general  notion,  and  Calvin  echoes  his  denunciations. 
He  says  that  it  is  very  absurd  to  decorate  with  the 
name  of  faith  what  is  merely  '  ignorance  tempered 
by  humility.' 1  Some  later  Protestant  writers, 
who  revive  the  conception,  argue  that  implicit 
faith  sufHces  for  justification  but  not  for  salvation  ; 
others,  that  it  avails  for  both. 

A  man's  verdict  on  the  admissibility  oi  fides  im- 
plicita will  depend  on  his  conception  of  faith  and 
of  the  Church.  If  it  be  held  that  Christ  oilers  a 
present  salvation,  in  fellowship  with  God,  and  that 
faith  means  the  heartfelt  trust  by  which  we  take 
this  boon,  implicit  faith  must  bo  rejected  as  un- 
meaning. It  is  indeed  a  strange  suggestion,  in 
that  case,  that  things  are  made  easier  for  any  one 
by  waiving  the  necessity  for  a  clear  and  conscious 
apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  Noth- 
ing but  explicit  faith  can  avail,  since  the  trust 
of  others  is  not  our  trust.  In  Protestantism  this 
can  be  denied  only  by  those  who  assign  a  sub- 
stantial value  to  what  is  called  '  unconscious  Chris- 
tianity.' The  fact  which  has  been  wrongly  inter- 
preted under  the  rubric  of  fides  im])licita  is  this, 
that  a  saving  experience  of  Christ  may  be  accom- 
l)anied  by  very  different  degrees  of  knowledge. 
But,  wherever  faith  is  regarded  as  the  obedient 
acceptance  of  dogmatic  statements,  not  trustful 
adherence  to  a  Person,  the  notion  of  implicit  faith 
1  Inst.  III.  ii.  3. 


will  appear  unfailingly,  and   piety  will  so  far  be 
gauged  by  theological  attainment. 

LiTERATDRB.  —  G.  HofFmana,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Fides 
Implicita,  3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1903-09  ;  A.  Ritschl,  Fides  Implicita 
(posthTimous),  Bonn,  1890  ;  L.  Ihmels,  Fides  Implicita  und  der 
evangeUsche  Heih-glauhe,  Leiiiziff,  1912;  F.  Loofs,  LeitJ'aden 
der  Dogmengeschichte*,  Halle,  1906. 

H.  R.  MackiisTosh. 
IMPOSITION  OF  HANDS.— See  Hand. 

IMPRISONMENT.— See  Prisons. 

IMPUTATION.— Imputation  is  a  term  which 
belongs  in  the  first  place  to  law,  and  in  the  second 
place  to  Christian  theology,  where  that  has  been 
expressed  in  legal  terms.  The  meaning  is  thus 
defined  by  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.  ii.  194 :  '  In  the 
juridical  and  theological  sense  of  the  word,  to 
imjnite  is  to  attribul^e  anything  to  a  person  or 
persons,  upon  adequate  grounds,  as  the  judicial 
or  meritorious  reason  of  reward  or  punishment.' 

The  theological  use  of  the  term  belongs  (apart 
from  Biblical  references)  essentially  to  the  Western 
Church,  and  may  be  distinguished  as  threefold. 
(1)  There  is  a  general  usage,  in  which  it  has  refer- 
ence to  God's  judgment  of  individual  persons  on 
tiie  basis  of  their  own  merits  or  demerits.  He  is 
said  to  impute  to  them  fault  or  blame  {cidpa)  or 
merit  (mcritum).  In  so  far,  however,  as  merits 
are  transferable,  the  merits  of  others  also  can 
be  imputed  to  a  non-meritorious  individual  (see 
Merit).  (2)  In  particular,  however,  the  term  is 
used  of  the  judgment  passed  by  God  upon  the 
human  race  as  guilty  in  view  of  the  sin  of  Adam. 
This  usage  prevails  in  orthodox  theology,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  from  Augustine 
onward,  the  view  of  Pelagius,  that  Adam's  sin 
entailed  no  guilt  upon  his  posterity,  having  been 
stamped  as  heretical.  (3)  Peculiar  to  the  Protes- 
tant orthodoxy  is  the  third  usage,  which  speaks  of 
the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  believers. 
The  last  two  usages  demand  further  consideration. 

I.  The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity.— This  forms  one  aspect  of  Augustine's  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  for  which  see  R.  Seeberg, 
Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengesch.  ii.^  Leipzig,  1910,  p. 
450: 

'Augustine  conceives  the  matter  thus.  God  visited  Adam's 
guilt  with  punishment.  In  this  state  of  punishment  Adam 
liegat  children.  On  the  one  hand,  these  were  now  involved 
ideally  in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Adam.  On  the  other 
hand,"  they  participated  thereby  in  the  concrete  condition  of 
Adam,  i.e.  they  received  from  him  a  languor  of  the  enfeebled 
nature,  or  evil  concupiscence,  ignorance,  and  mortality.  Materi- 
ally, however,  the  two  things  are  identical,  for  just  In  this 
languor  consists  the  punishment  for  Adam's  sin.  In  that, 
therefore,  all  are  placed,  through  procreation  and  birth,  in  the 
penal  state  of  Adam,  the  punishment  visited  upon  Adam's  guilt 
realizes  itself  in  them,  or  his  guilt  is  punished  in  them,  and  is 
therefore  also  their  guilt.' 

This  doctrine  of  Augustine  determined  the  gen- 
eral view  of  Western  Catholicism.  Thomas  Aquinas 
virtually  repeats  it,  but  defines  further  especially 
the  point  that,  since  original  sin  involves  guilt  be- 
fore God,  and  guilt  necessarily  implies  a  voluntary 
act,  therefore  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  teach  that 
from  Adam  his  posterity  derived  a  corrupt  nature, 
but  they  must  be  regarded  as  involved  in  the  guilt 
of  his  voluntary  act  of  transgression.  Cf.  Summa 
Theol.  II.  i.  qu.  81,  art.  1 : 

'  AH  men,  who  are  born  of  Adam,  can  be  considered  as  one 
man,  so  far  as  they  agree  in  the  nature  which  they  receive  from 
their  first  parent;  just  as  in  civil  matters  all  men  who  are  of 
one  conmiunity  are  reputed  as  one  bodj',  and  the  whole  com- 
munity as  one  man.'  Thus  all  men  are  to  be  regarded  as  mem- 
bers of  one  body  by  reason  of  their  common  descent  from  Adam ; 
and  just  as  nuirder  is  not  imputed  to  a  man's  hand  except  as 
part  of  his  body,  so  original  sin  is  not  guilt  by  reason  of  the  will 
of  each  individual  man,  but  by  reason  of  the  will  of  Adam.  _ 

This  is  a  very  clear  doctrine  of  imputation. 
Aquinas  accompanies  it  with  an  equally  clear 
statement,  after  Augustine,  tliat  materially  ori- 
ginal sin  is  languor  naturcc  (II.  i,  qu.  82,  art.  1). 
Aquinas,   however,   also   defines   original    sin   (as 
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Anselm  had  done  before  him)  as  the  lack  of  ori- 
ginal righteousness ;  ami  this  detinition  opened 
the  ^vay  to  a  more  Pehigian  apprehension  of  its 
nature,  which,  appearing  lirst  in  Duns  Scotus, 
reaches  its  full  development  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic theologians  of  the  time  of  the  Keformation, 
Albertus  Pigliius  and  Amhrosius  Catharinus. 
Duns  admitted  a  corruption  of  human  nature  in 
so  far  as  to  acknowledge  a  pruneness  to  inordinate 
desire.  This  corruption,  however,  means  for  him 
much  less  than  tiie  laiKjuor  nattuie  meant  to  Aug- 
ustine or  Aquinas.  Cf.  F.  Loofs,  Dogincngesch.*, 
Halle,  lt)06,  p.  596  : 

•The  will  remains  free  in  spite  of  the  pronitas.  .  .  .  Sin, 
however,  can  exist  only  in  Uie  will.  .  .  .  Original  sin  is,  there- 
fore, for  Duns  only  oriicinal  (juilt  or,  more  properly,  a  state  of 
condemnation,  which  God  inflicts  upon  all  the  posterity  of  Adam, 
since  they  as  his  posterity  outrht  to  possess  but  do  not  possess 
\\iQ  justitia  oriyinalis  data  a  deo  ipsi  Adae  pro  omnibus  JiliU:' 

Following  along  this  line  opened  by  Duns,  Pigh- 
ius  and  Catharinus  taught  that  original  sin  was 
nothing  but  the  imputed  guilt  of  Adam  (see  Bel- 
larmine,  'de  Amissione  gratiae  et  statu  peccati,' 
Disputationcs,  vol.  iii.,  Ingolstadt,  1693,  lib.  v. 
cap.  xvi.).  It  was  in  opposition  to  this  tendency 
of  Roman  Catholic  theology  that  the  early  Protes- 
tant doctrine  of  original  sin  was  framed.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  it  is  chiefly  the  material  side  of 
the  doctrine,  or  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
that  is  emphasized  in  the  early  Protestant  state- 
ments upon  the  subject  (cf.  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.  ii. 
194,  n.  1).  The  result  as  regards  the  Lutheran 
theology  is  thus  expressed  by  H.  F.  F.  Schmid 
{Die  Dogmatik  der  cvangelisch-lutherischcn  Kirche^, 
Frankfort  and  Erlangen,  18G3,  p.  198) : 

'The  doctrine  of  the  imputatio  culpae  et  poenae  primorum 
parentum  is  first  developed  by  the  later  doctors,  say  from 
Calov  onwards,  though  a  suggestion  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sentence  of  the  Form.  Cone.  (sol.  decl.  19),  quod  hoc  hasredi- 
iorium  malum,  sit  culpa  et  reatua,  xit  omnes  propter  inobedien- 
tiam  Adae  et  Hecae  in  odio  apud  Deum  et  natura  filii  irae 
sumus.' 

The  doctrine  is  very  clearly  stated  by  David 
HoUaz,  who  says  : 

'  The  first  sin  of  Adam  in  so  far  as  he  is  regarded  as  the  com- 
mon parent,  head,  stem,  and  representative  of  the  whole  human 
race,  is  imputed  to  all  his  posterity  truly  and  by  the  just  judg- 
ment of  God,  as  guilt  and  as  ground  of  punishment '(see  Schmid, 
p.  196). 

It  was  in  the  Reformed  Church  that  the  doctrine 
of  imputation  was  most  fully  developed  and  dis- 
cussed. It  was  here  that  the  controversy  arose  as 
to  whether  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  was  im- 
mediate or  mediate,  i.e.  whether  men  were  punished 
directly  for  Adam's  transgression,  and  the  corrup- 
tion that  they  derived  from  him  was  part  of  the 
punishment ;  or  whether,  inheriting  as  a  matter  of 
fact  Adam's  corruption,  they  are  punished  directly 
for  this,  antl  only  indirectly  for  the  sin  which 
brought  it  into  being.  It  is  to  be  observed,  more- 
over, that,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  history  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  Zwingli  repudiated  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation  altogether  : 

'  Culpara  originis  non  vere  sed  metonymice  a  primi  parentis 
admisso  culpam  vocari'  (A.  Schweizer,  Die  Glaubenslehre  der 
evangelisch-re/ormirten  Kirche,  Ziirich,  1844-47,  ii.  54). 

As  to  the  other  great  initiator  of  the  Reformed 
theology,  Calvin's  doctrine  of  original  sin  certainly 
leans  a  good  deal  on  the  doctrine  of  mediate  impu- 
tation.    He  asserts  that, 

' being  perverted  and  corrupted  in  all  parts  of  our  nature,  we 
are  merely  on  account  of  such  cc-ruption  deservedly  condemned 
by  God.  .  .  .  This  is  not  liability  for  another's  fault '  (/jut.  n. 

8). 

The  general  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  immediate  impu- 
tation.    B.  Keckermann  says  : 

'  Imputatum  (sc.  peccatum)  est  nobis,  quatenus  in  Adamo  in 
radice  etprimo  nostroprincipiopoteijtiafuiums'(see  Schweizer, 
p.  54). 

To  the  same  efiect  also  J.  H.  Alsted  and  M.  K. 
Wendelin  (see  Schweizer,  p.  54).  The  doctrine  of 
mediate  imputation  is  especially  connected  with 


the  name  of  Placfeus  (La  Place)  of  Saumur,  who 
presented  his  views  in  a  disputation  de  Statu 
lioinini.'i  Inp.ii  ante  gratiam,  and  afterwards  more 
fully  in  a  treatise  de  Imputatione  primi  peccati 
Adaini.  But  the  doctrine  v;as  condemned  by  the 
National  Synod  of  Charenton  in  France  (1644-45), 
by  the  Swi^5s  Formula  Consensus,  and  by  the  theo- 
logians of  Holland.  J.  H.  Heidegger,  one  of  the 
theologians  of  the  Swiss  Consensus,  says  : 

'The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  is  immediate  and  antecedent, 
not  mediate  and  consequent.  .  .  .  The  imputation  of  sin  is  not 
by  the  mediation  of  inherent  corruption,  but  the  imputation  of 
sin  is  the  cause  of  inherent  corruption  '  (S^.hwtizer,  p.  55). 

2.  The  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness. — 
This  is  a  form  taken  by  the  doct  rine  of  justilication 
by  faith  in  the  Protestant  theology,  though  not  in 
its  earliest  stage  of  development. 

'The  expression  "justitia  Christi  imputatur"  is  seldom 
found  in  the  older  documents  of  the  Reformation,  and  first 
comes  more  generally  into  acceptation  through  the  controversy 
with  Osiander'  (U.  A.  Lipsius,  Dogmatik'^,  Brunswick,  1893, 
p.  676). 

Osiander  taught  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  was 
the  ett'ect  of  the  historical  work  of  Christ,  but  that 
justification  was  more  than  mere  forgiveness,  and 
consisted  in  the  imputation  to  the  believer  of  the 
essential  righteousness  of  the  Divine  Person,  Jesus 
Christ.  This  imputation  however,  involves  the 
infusion  of  this  same  righteousness  in  the  believer, 
since  God's  imputation  is  necessarily  according  to 
truth  (cf.  Loofs,  p.  870).  This  doctrine  v.-as  re- 
jected by  the  Lutheran  Church  as  Catholicizing, 
and  in  opposition  to  it  the  Formula  of  Concorcl 
(sol.  decl.  iv.  16)  maintains  : 

'  The  righteousness  (of  Christ)  which  is  imputed  before  God 
to  faith  or  to  believers,  is  the  obedience,  passion,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  by  which  lie  satisfied  the  law  for  our  sake  and 
made  atonement  for  our  sins.' 

There  is,  however,  considerable  difference  in  the 
later  Lutheran  doctrine  as  to  the  exact  relation 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness. 

'The  Formula  of  Concord  sometimes  sets  both  expressions 
side  by  side,  sometimes  it  reduces  the  content  of  the  justifying 
judgment  to  the  single  expression  of  the  remission  of  sins' 
(Schmid,  p.  356). 

J.  Brenz  says  that  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness  is  the  reason  of  the  forgiveness  or 
non-imputation  of  sins  (ib.  p.  357).    D.  Ilollaz  .says : 

'The  remission  of  sins  and  the  imputation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  are  acts  undivided  and  intimately  united,  but  still 
fonually  distinct,  since  the  former  is  privative,  the  latter  posi- 
tive :  the  former  follows  immediately  from  the  passive  obedience, 
the  latter  from  the  active  obedience  of  Christ'  (ib.). 

As  regards  the  Reformed  Church,  we  may  take 
as  typical  statements  those  of  F.  Turretin  (Inst., 
Edinburgh,  1847,  loc.  xvi.  3.  9)  and  Jonathan 
P]d wards  ('Justification  by  Faith  alone'  [Works, 
London,  1817,  vi.  257]).  Ttirretin's  statement  is 
as  follows : 

'  When  we  say  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imput«d 
to  us  unto  justification,  and  that  we  through  that  imputed 
righteousness  are  just  before  God,  and  not  through  a  righteous- 
ness which  inheres  in  us  ;  we  mean  nothing  else  than  that  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  presented  to  God  the  Father  in  our  name, 
is  so  granted  to  us  by  God,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  really 
ours,  and  that  it  is  the  one  and  only  righteousness  on  account 
of  wliich,  and  through  whose  merit,  we  are  absolved  from  the 
guilt  of  our  sins  and  obtain  a  right  to  (eternal)  life.' 

Edwards  says  as  follows  : 

'  First,  I  would  explain  what  we  mean  by  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness.  Sometimes  the  expression  is  taken  by 
our  divines  in  a  larger  sense,  for  the  imputation  of  all  that 
Christ  did  and  suffered  for  our  redemption,  whereby  we  are 
free  from  guilt,  and  stand  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and 
80  implies  the  imputation  both  of  Christ's  satisfaction  and 
obedience.  But  here  I  intend  it  in  a  stricter  sense,  for  the 
imputation  of  that  righteousness  or  moral  goodness  that  con- 
sists in  the  obedience  to  Christ.  And  by  that  righteousness 
being  imputed  to  us,  is  meant  no  other  than  this,  that  that 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  accepted  for  us,  and  admitted  instead 
of  tnat  perfect  inherent  righteousness  tliat  ought  to  be  in  our- 
selves :  Christ's  perfect  obedience  shall  be  reckoned  to  our 
account,  so  that  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it,  as  though  we  had 
performed  it  ourselves.' 

It  may  finally  be  observed  that  in  Protestant 
theology  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  and  that 
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of  Christ's  righteousness  are  closely  connected. 
The  one  is  set  over  against  the  other,  as  balancing 
and  countervailing  it.  B.  de  Moor,  Commentaritts 
in  Marckii  Compendimn,  Leyden,  1761-71,  says  : 

'  Imputatio  justitiae  Christi  et  ciilpae  Adanii  pari  passu  am- 
bulant, et  vel  utraque  ruit,  vel  utraque  agnosci  debet '  (see 
Hodge,  ii.  207). 

3.  The  Scriptural  basis  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  and  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness. —  This  is  to  be  found  principally  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul.  In  the  first  place,  Paul,  follow- 
ing the  Rabbinic  theology,  tends  to  view  man's 
relation  to  God  along  juridical  lines,  though  this 
is  by  no  means  his  exclusive  point  of  view,  nor  is 
his  legalism  thoroughgoing,  even  where  it  exists. 
In  particular,  as  regards  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  and  of  Christ's  righteousness  the  fundamental 
passage  is  Ro  5^^"^\  where  the  efi'ects  of  Adam's  sin 
and  of  Christ's  righteousness  are  contrasted :  as 
sin  flows  from  Adam,  so  righteousness  flows  from 
Christ.  When  this  great  passage  is  examined, 
however,  it  is  found  to  lack  altogether  the  sharp 
formulation  of  the  later  doctrine,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  imputation  either  of  Adam's  sin 
or  of  Christ's  righteousness  is  distinctly  taught  in 
it.  All  etlorts  to  make  Paul,  here  and  elsewhere, 
an  exact  systematic  theologian  must  fail ;  there 
is  always  about  his  statements  a  breadth  and  ex- 
pansiveness  in  which  much  is  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  meaning  is  suggested  rather  than 
precisely  defined.  In  the  passage  before  us,  while 
it  is  clear  that  Paul  believed  in  the  Divine  impu- 
tation of  sin  and  in  the  derivation  of  all  human 
sin  from  Adam's  transgression,  it  is  hy  no  means 
clear  that  he  held,  let  us  say,  the  doctrine  of 
immediate  imputation.  In  fact,  v.^^  is  inconsistent 
with  this  and  with  the  doctrine  of  mediate  impu- 
tation alike  :  '  until  the  law  sin  was  in  the  world  : 
but  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law.'  The 
famous  i(f  w  of  v.'^  will  not  bear  the  sense  put 
upon  it  by  Origen  and  Augustine  of  '  in  whom,' 
i.e.  in  Adam.  '  In  that  case  (i.)  iiri  would  not  be 
the  right  preposition;  (ii.)  y  would  be  too  far 
removed  from  its  antecedent'  (Sanday-Headlam, 
Covimentary  on  Romans,  Edinburgh,  1895,  p.  133). 
Again,  v.^^'-  are  by  no  means  theologically  precise. 
It  is  clear  in  v.^^  that  Paul  traces  back  in  general 
the  condemnation  of  men  to  the  trespass  of  Adam, 
but  the  intermediary  links  establishing  the  con- 
nexion are  left  vague.  And  so  again  with  the 
connexion  in  tlie  latter  half  of  the  verse  between 
the  ^v  diKaiufia  and  the  SiKalucns  ^wrjs.  Besides,  the 
exact  meaning  of  diKalw/xa  is  uncertain,  whether 
the  righteous  act  or  merit  of  Christ  (K.  C.  J. 
Holsten,  C.  J.  Vaughan,  R.  A.  Lipsius,  H.  P. 
Liddon)  or  the  justifying  sentence  (H.  A.  W. 
Meyer,  E.  H.  Gillord,  \V.  Sanday  and  A.  C. 
Headlam).  Finally,  the  exact  sense  in  Avhich  we 
are  to  understand  in  v.^^  that  the  trespass  of  Adam 
and  the  obedience  of  Christ  constituted  the  many 
sinners  and  righteous  respectively  is  left  vague. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  right  to  understand  Paul  to  mean 
'constituted'  in  the  Divine  judgment,  i.e.  inqjuted  ; 
but  how  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  obedience  of 
Christ  bring  about  the  imputation  of  sin  or  of 
righteousness  is  left  unexplained. 

If  we  turn  to  Ro  4^  we  lind,  instead  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
that  of  the  imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness, 
which  Paul  derives  from  Gn  15®,  perhaps  as  a  result 
of  his  Rabbinic  training.  It  is  at  least  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  imputation  of  one  thing  for 
another  is  known  to  the  Rabbinic  theology,  e.g. 
vow  for  performance,  willingness  to  sutler  for 
martyrdom  (see  F.  Weber,  Jiid.  Theol.,  Leipzig, 
1897,  p.  282).  The  Mechilta  actually  says  on  Ex 
14*1 :  Abraham  inherited  this  world  and  the  world 
to  come  solely  by  the  merit  of  faith,  whereby  he 


believed  in  the  Lord,  and  He  reckoned  it  to  him 
for  righteousness  (see  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Galatians, 
London,  1896,  p.  162). 

4.  Opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin  and  of  Christ's  righteousness. — 
With  the  above  statements  in  view,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  even  apart  from  the  moral  difficulties 
of  the  doctrines,  they  should  have  been  challenged 
on  Scriptural  gi'ounds,  even  where  the  legal  ter- 
minology of  St.  Paul  has  not  altogether  been 
abandoned.  The  Pelagians,  and  the  Socinians 
after  them,  entirely  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  guilt.  Tlie  Socinians  and 
Arminians  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  the  impu- 
tation of  Christ's  righteousness ;  the  Arminians 
proposed  instead  to  follow  Paul  in  speaking  of  the 
imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness.  On  the  last 
point  the  opinion  of  A.  B.  Bruce,  St.  Paid's  Con- 
ception of  Christianity,  Edinburgh,  1894,  p.  155  f., 
is  noteworthy : 

'The  great  doctors  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Con- 
fessions emptied  faith  of  all  moral  contents,  that  no  pretext 
might  remain  for  ascribing  to  it  justifying  virtue,  and  assigned 
to  It  simply  the  humble  service  of  claiming  an  interest  in  the 
foreign  righteousness  of  Christ.  They  even  went  the  length  of 
setting  aside  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  imputation  of  faith, 
and  substituting  for  it  the  idea  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  keeping  themselves  right  vpith  St.  Paul  by  the 
ingenious  device  of  taljing  faith,  in  the  texts  where  it  is  said 
to'be  imputed,  objectively,  so  bringing  out  the  meaning  that  not 
the  act  of  believing,  but  the  object  believed  in,  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  is  imputed.  This  manner  of  handling  the  loetis 
of  iustification  is  very  open  to  criticism.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  Protestant  doctors,  in  their  laudable 
zeal  against  !neo-legalism,  should  have  found  it  necessary  to 
become  un-Pauline  in  their  terminology,  banishing  from  their 
theological  vocabulary  the  imputation  of  faith  as  not  only 
inexact  but  even  heretical,  and  employing  exclusively  a  phrase 
which,  however  legitimate  as  an  inference  from  Scripture  texts, 
has  no  express  scriptural  warrant.  This  fact  is  an  index  that 
somehow  they  had  got  upon  the  wrong  track,  and  had  fallen 
into  one-sidedness.' 

Modern  theology,  as  governed  by  the  new  em- 
phasis on  the  Synoptic  teaching  of  Jesus,  and 
especially  on  His  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  tends  away  from  legal  analogies  and  modes 
of  statement.  The  consequence  is  that  the  term 
'  imputation '  has  tended,  except  on  accoimt  of  its 
historical  associations,  to  be  banished  from  recent 
theology.  So  far  as  concerns,  not  the  term,  but 
the  matter  of  the  doctrines  of  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  and  Christ's  righteousness,  it  is  ^^'idely 
felt  to  be  morally  impossible  to  maintain  that 
men  in  general  are  guilty  because  of  Adam's  sin, 
and  also  that,  as  above  stated,  Paul  himself  does 
not  distinctly  teach  this.  The  usual  line  of  modern 
teaching,  therefore,  follows  the  suggestion  made 
lay  Paul  in  Ro  5^*,  and,  while  recognizing  the 
inheritance  from  the  past  of  sinful  propensities, 
admits  guilt  only  where  there  is  conscious  and 
wilful  transgression  (so,  e.g.,  J.  Kaftan,  in  his 
Dogmatik*,  Tiibingen,  1901). 

As  regards  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness, the  passage  above  quoted  from  Bruce  is,  on 
the  whole,  typical.  Since  Kant's  Beligion  inner- 
halb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vermmft,  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  has  been  commonly  stated 
in  the  form  that  God  accepts  our  faith  in  Christ 
as  the  earnest  of  the  Christlikeness  which  it  is  des- 
tined to  produce,  or  sees  in  Christ  the  full  fruition 
of  what  in  the  believer  is  present  only  in  the  germ. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  Ritschl,  witn  his 
glowing  admiration  for  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation, here  substantially  maintains  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  though  without  the  parallel  doctrine  of 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  when  what  we  want  is  to  see  forgiveness 
become  operative  as  the  attribute  of  a  community,  this  aspect 
of  it  is  guaranteed  by  the  community's  Representative,  whose 
inviolably  maintained  position  towards  the  love  of  God,  which 
is  distinctive  of  Him,  is  imputed  by  God  to  those  who  are  to  be 
accounted  His.  Because  Christ  kept  Himself  in  the  love  of  God 
by  His  obedience  even  unto  death,  God's  forgiving  love  is 
thereby  secured  beforehand  to  those  who  belong  to  Christ's 
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community.  Their  guilt  is  not  taken  into  account  in  Ood's 
jiiiljinient,  einee  tiicy  are  ailmitted  in  the  train  of  God's  1)lIo\  cd 
Son  to  the  position  towards  God  which  was  assumed  and  main- 
tained by  Him.  The  verdict  of  justification  or  for^'ivemss  is 
therefore  not  to  be  formulated  in  such  a  way  that  the  com- 
mutiity  has  its  relationship  to  Christ  imputed  to  it,  but  in  such 
a  way  that  the  lommunity  which  beloiiis'sto  Christ  has  imputed 
to  it  Ilia  position  towards  the  love  of  God,  in  which  He  main- 
tained Himself  by  his  obedience'  (Jiusti/ictUion  and  Jieconciliii- 
Hon,  Knjf.  tr.,  Kdinburgh,  1900,  p.  547). 

This  line  passage  may  be  regarded  a.s  tiie  classical 
modern  restatement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  Christ's  righteousness. 


See,  further,  artt.  SiN,  Ju.STlFiCATloN. 

LrrERATCRB.— The  principal  literature  has  been  indicated  in 
the  course  of  the  article.  It  is  to  be  observe<i  thatC.  Hodge's 
Syfitetnalic  Theology,  London  and  Edinburgh,  1872-73,  csiieci- 
ally  ii.  192  ff.  and  iii.  144  fT.,  is  particularly  valuable,  both  for 
the  history  of  the  doctrines  of  imputation  and  for  an  exact 
statement  of  their  orthodox  Protestant  form. 

Robert  S.  Franks. 
INC  AS.— See  Andean.s. 

INCANTATION.  — See  Charms  and  Amu- 
lets, Divination. 
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Introductory  (N.  SODERBLOM),  p.  183. 
American  (II.  B.  Alexander),  p.  184. 
Buddhist  (L.  DE  LA  Valli5;e  Pou.ssiN),  p.  186. 
Chinese  (P.  J.  Maclagan),  p.  188. 
Christian.— See  Jesus  Christ. 
Egyptian  (A.  Wiedemann),  p.  188. 

INCARNATION  (Introductory).  —The  term 
*  incarnation '  is  apjdicd  to  the  act  of  a  divine  or 
supernatural  being  in  assuming  the  form  of  a  man 
or  animal,  and  continuing  to  live  in  that  form  upon 
the  earth.  Incarnation  is  thus  distinguished,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  '  transmigration,'  in  which  the 
vagrant  entity  is  not  a  deity,  but  a  soul ;  and,  on 
the  other,  alike  from  'possession'  (q.v.),  in  which 
a  spirit  or  a  deity  takes  up  its  abode  in  a  human 
being,  but  only  temporarily,  and  not  for  a  whole 
lifetime,  from  '  emanation,'  which  implies  a  divine 
source,  but  not  the  actual  presence  of  a  deity,  and 
from  the  capacity  of  deities,  or  of  holy  men  and 
magicians,  to  assume  on  occasion  whatever  forms 
they  please  (as,  e.gf.,  Verethraghna[F<.  xiv.  7ff.]and 
Ti3htrya[i6.  viii.  16  ft".] ;  see  art.  METEMPSYCHOSIS). 

Among  primitive  peoples  there  is  really  no  such 
thing  as  incarnation  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
The  men  and  animals  worshipped  among  such 
peoples  are  usually  regarded  and  treated  as  actual 
deities,  or  at  least  divine,  and  not  as  the  manifesta- 
tions of  certain  gods  or  demons.  Frequently,  in 
cases  where  the  men  or  animals  worshipped  have 
been  supposed  by  investigators  to  be  the  embodi- 
ments of  demons  or  other  supernatural  beings,  a 
more  searching  inquiry  has  shown  that  in  reality 
they  ranked,  and  were  worsliipped,  as  living  deities 
(J.  G.  Frazer,  Lectures  on  the  Early  Hist,  of  the 
Kingship,  London,  1905,  pp.  132  ff.,  279  f.).  At  a 
later  stage,  sacred  beings  of  this  type  might  be 
regarded  as  the  incarnations  of  a  god  {e.g.  Avalo- 
kitesvara  becomes  incarnate  in  the  Dalai  Lama ; 
see  '  Tibetan  '  section  of  this  art.).  Among  primi- 
tive races  the  closest  approximations  to  the  con- 
ception of  incarnation  are  fotmd  in  (1)  the  animals 
in  which  the  primitive  mind  traces  the  peculiar 
and  mysterious/o?re^  (see  art.  Holiness  [Gen.  and 
prim.],  vol.  vi.  p.  735)  of  the  dead — now  regarded  as 
divine  and  endowed  with  power — and  which  there- 
fore become  objects  of  worship,  and  (2)  the  aged 
and  the  medicine-men  in  the  parts  they  play  in  the 
performance  of  the  m5'steries ;  here  they  assume 
the  forms  of  the  great  personages  of  sacred  tradi- 
tion, and  feel  that  tlicy  are  one  with  these  super- 
human beings  and  deities  (K.  T.  Preuss,  Die 
Nayarit-Expedition,  Leipzig,  1912,  p.  xcvlf.).  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  this  impersonation  or 
embodiment  was  not  permanent  or  complete.  The 
sacrificed  man-god  of  the  Mexicans,  '  our  Lord 
God,'  to  impersonate  whom  a  young  and  beautiful 
man  was  chosen  from  among  ten  picked  captives, 
was  regarded  as  the  '  figurer '  or  representative  of 

1  The  approximation  was  much  closer  when  this  power  cams 
to  be  regarded  as  a  soul,  represented  in  the  later  civilizations 
of  Greece  and  Rome  as  a  migratory  individual  being. 


Greek  and  Roman  (St.  George  Stock),  p.  192. 

Indian  (H.  Jacobi),  p.  193. 

Muslim  (G.  A.  Barton),  p.  197. 

Parsi  (N.  SoDERBLOM),  p.  198. 

Semitic  (G.  A.  Barton),  p.  199. 

Tibetan  (L.  A.  Waddell),  p.  200. 

Tezcatlipoca  (E.  Seler,  'Die  achtzehn  Jahresfeste 
der  Mexicaiier,'  in  Verbffentl.  des  konigl.  Museums 
fur  Volkerkunde  zu  Berlin,  vi.  [1899]  194 ;  see 
'American'  section).  Even  at  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  religious  development  tiie  craving  for 
the  immediate  presence  of  deity  gives  rise,  as  a 
rule,  to  the  practice  of  deifying  men  (as,  e.g.,  in 
the  Athenian  Hymn  to  Demetrius,  Athenaeus,  vi. 
253c-e,  or  in  the  cult  of  the  emperors)  rather  than 
to  the  belief  in  incarnation. 

Among  Western  peoples,  again,  the  idea  of 
incarnation  in  the  proper  sense  seems  to  have 
originated  in  Egypt  (see  the  'Egyptian'  section), 
and  then,  with  Hellenism  as  its  medium,  to  have 
reached  its  highest  form  in  Christianity  (see  art. 
Jesus  Christ)  and  heterodox  Islam.  A  parallel 
development  is  the  Indian  doctrine  of  avatdras 
(see  the  'Indian'  section) — fir.st  mentioned  in  the 
Bhagavadgltd,  iv.  7  f. — which  in  turn  also  exercised 
an  influence  upon  the  Muslim  sectaries,  i.e.  in  the 
Shi'ite  doctrine  of  the  imam. 

The  moderate  Shl'ites  do  not  teach  incarnation  in 
the  strict  sense  ;  but  certainly  the  Shi'ite  doctrine 
that  the  right  of  succession  belongs  to  the  descen- 
dants of  'All,  tiie  Prophet's  cousin,  and  of  Fatima, 
his  daughter,  in  virtue  of  blood-relationship  and 
divine  ordinance,  and  not,  as  the  Sunnites  hold,  to 
the  khallfs  installed  by  human  election  and  appoint- 
ment (I.  Goldziher,  Vorlesungen  icber  den  Islam, 
Heidelberg,  1910,  p.  210),  has  some  affinity  with 
the  idea  of  incarnation.  The  theory  of  the  imiwis, 
like  Islam  in  general,  rests  upon  various  grounds. 
The  divine  sequence  of  these  rulers  is  guaranteed 
not  only  by  their  legitimate  descent  from  the 
Prophet's  family  and  by  their  superhuman  gifts, 
but  also  by  their  possession  of  a  divine  light- 
substance  (cf.  Shahrastani,  tr.  T.  Haarbriicker, 
Halle,  1850,  i.  172,  206,  217  f.  ;  it  is  a  divine  power 
[217],  a  part  of  deity  [172,  200],  and  even  the  spirit 
of  deity  [170,  173])  Avhich  had  streamed  down  from 
Adam  in  a  succession  of  divine  men,  passed  into 
the  loins  of  the  gi'andfather  of  Muhammad  and 
'All,  and  was  then  portioned  out  to'Abdallah  with 
his  son,  the  Prophet,  and  the  latter's  daughter, 
Fatima,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Abu-Talib  witli 
his  son  'All,  on  the  other ;  tran.<;nutted  thereafter  bj' 
the  offspring  of  the  marriage  of  'All  and  Fatima,  the 
martyrs  of  Kerbela,  and  by  the  successive  imams  of 
the  Prophet's  lineage,  it  will  culminate  in  the  last, 
the  'hidden,'  imam,  who  will  appear  in  the  final  age. 

The  Sunnite  tradition,  too,  had  a  place  for  the 
nur  Muhammad,  the  'light  of  Muhammad,'  which 
rested  upon  the  forehead  of  Adam,  and  from  which 
all  the  prophets  have  sprung.  This  light  pervades 
all  the  ages,  falling  ever  upon  the  bearers  of  the 
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divine  tradition.  It  went  through  the  forefathers 
of  Muhammad.  But  the  Shi'ite  sect  invested  "Ali 
Avith  one  of  the  brightest  aureoles  of  that  light. 
Fourteen  thousand  years  before  the  creation  of  the 
first  man,  the  combined  lights  of  Muhammad  and 
'Ali  shone  before  God,  and  then  flowed  'through 
the  pure  and  holy  loins'  (Goldziher, '  Neuplatonische 
und  gnostische  Elemente  im  Hadith,'  in  ZA  xii. 
[1909]  328  tf.).  This  light-substance,  which  attests 
the  prerogative  of  each  successive  imam.,  and 
endows  him  with  the  supernatural  gift,  strikingly 
recalls  the  khwarmah  of  the  Avesta  (Pahlavi 
khurrak  ;  in  Firdausi, /a?-r),  and  has  perhaps  some 
historical  link  with  that  Parsi  conception  (see 
Parsi'  section).  Goldziher  {ZA  xii.  327  If. ),  it  is 
true,  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  any  such  relationship, 
though  he  emphasizes  the  close  connexion  between 
the  light  inherited  throughout  the  ages  and  the 
pre-existence  of  the  Prophet,  and  shows  that  tiaces 
of  Jewish  thought  appear  in  this  sphere  of  ideas. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  significant  fact  that  the  idea 
of  the  inherited  consecration,  which  is  foreign  to  the 
orthodox  doctrine  regarding  the  Prophet,  should 
have  been  specially  developed  in  Persian  Shi'itism. 
It  is  true  that  Shahrastani  (Haarbriicker,  i. 
170,  172  f.)  associates  the  transmission  of  the  divine 
spirit  or  divine  light  to  the  imam  with  metem- 
psychosis, which  is  unknown  in  the  Avesta.  The 
idea  that  every  age  must  have  its  own  imdyn — the 
love  and  trust  accorded  to  him  being  regarded  by 
the  Shi'ites  as  a  sixth  pillar  of  the  faith,  and  so 
added  to  the  usual  five — is  undoubtedly  influenced 
by  the  Neo-Platonic  emanational  theory  of  the 
cyclical  manifestations  of  the  cosmic  reason  (Gold- 
ziher, ZA  xii.  339),  and  by  the  Indian  doctrine  that 
an  avatdra  of  Visnu  is  given  to  every  successive 
age.  The  eschatological  aspect  of  the  last  imam, 
who  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  earth,  and  noAV 
rules  in  secret,  and  who  is  destined  to  return  and 
assume  the  final  dominion,  is  a  product  of  Jewish- 
Christian  aspirations  (Shahrastani,  i.  199,  216 ; 
Goldziher,  Vorlcsungen,  p.  219).  Jewish  influence 
can  also  be  traced  elsewhere ;  thus  the  sakina, 
which,  in  the  sense  of  a  divine  and  holy  consecra- 
tion, is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  imams,  is  derived 
from  the  Jewish  sh''klndh,  i.e.  the  divine  presence 
manifesting  itself  in  visible  symbols  (Goldziher, 
Abhandl.  zur  arab.  Philol.  i.,  Leyden,  1896,  p. 
188).  In  like  manner,  the  Jewish  s'hekinah  abode 
with  Israel  from  the  days  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation 
till  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  and  it 
rested  upon  Jacob  and  other  men  of  God  (F.  Spiegel, 
Erdn.  Altertumsknnde,  Leipzig,  1871-78,  ii.  50; 
cf.  the  k^bhodh  Jahweh  in  the  OT). 

The  party  of  '  exaggeration '  {ghuldt)  were  not 
content  with  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  light,  but 
taught  an  actual  incarnation  of  deity,  so  that  the 
title  '  God '  was  applied  at  least  to  'Ali  (Shahrastani, 
217).  Incarnation  (Imlul),  however,  was  condemned 
even  by  the  ordinary  Shi'ites  (cf.  R.  A.  Nicholson, 
Trans,  of  the  Third  Intern.  Congress  for  the  Hist, 
of  Religions,  Oxford,  1908,  i.  295),  and  believers  in 
incarnation  (Jiidfdiya),  like  the  '  exaggerators ' 
{ghallya),  were  compared  by  Shahrastani  (199 f.)  to 
the  Christians.  In  these  circles  'Ali  and  his  family, 
as  embodiments  of  deity,  were  not  infrequently 
exalted  above  Muhammad  himself,  avIio,  in  relation 
to  Allah,  was  clearly  conscious  of  his  human 
limitations,  and  the  Semitic-Muslim  conception  of 
God  was  modified  in  the  direction  of  Aryan  thought 
(see  art.  Shi 'A).  In  Persian  Islam,  God  and  man 
were  regarded  as  more  closely  related.  The  identi- 
fication of  the  Sufi  with  deity,  which  has  been 
fairly  common  since  it  began  Avith  the  great  Sufi, 
Bayazid  of  Bistani,^   in   the  9tli   cent.,  must  be 

1  Bayazid  said  :  '  Of  a  truth  I  am  God  ;  there  is  no  god  beside 
me  ;  give  homage  unto  rae  I  Glory  be  unto  me  !  How  great  is 
my  majesty ! ' 


distinguished  from  incarnation  strictly  so  called. 
That  Neo-Platonic  and  Indian  ideas  of  union  with 
the  All-One  played  a  ruling  part  in  the  rise  of 
Sufiism  was  already  noted  by  al-Biruni.^  Such 
forms  of  pantheistic  extravagance  are  common  in 
all  mystical  theories  of  the  kind,  and  in  reality 
involve  an  expansion  of  the  idea  of  incarnation 
that  results  in  mere  indefiniteness.  An  incarnation 
that  embraces  all  religious  persons  has  lost  its 
specific  meaning. 

The  conception  of  one  solitary  incarnation  of 
deity  is  peculiar  to  Christianity.  In  India  the 
development  of  the  idea  resulted  in  an  exactly 
opposite  view.  The  earliest  incarnation  of  Visnu 
would  seem  to  have  been  Krsna.  Thereafter  there 
is  a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  embodiments 
— we  find  successively  the  figures  ten,  twelve, 
twenty-two,  twenty-four,  twenty-eight  (A.  Barth, 
Religions  of  India  ^,  London,  1891,  p.  171)— until 
at  length  they  are  spoken  of  as  innumerable,  so 
that  the  great  teachers  of  any  religion  whatever, 
as,  e.g.,  Buddha  and  Jesus,  could  be  numbered 
among  the  avatdras.  Eventually  every  guru 
('teacher')  claimed  to  be  an  avatara.  Even  the 
tlieory  of  a  single  incarnation  for  each  age  leads 
here  to  the  idea  of  an  infinite  number,  as  the 
several  ages  always  recur.  In  certain  schools  of 
the  INIahayana  the  doctrine  of  a  Buddha  in  each 
'non-void'  cosmic  period  (see  art.  Ages  OF  THE 
World  [Bud.],  vol.  i.  p.  189  f.)  developed  into  the 
theory  of  a  celestial  prototype  for  each  earthly 
Buddha,  and  subsequently  into  the  idea  of  the 
one  Buddha-god,  of  whom  the  various  individual 
Buddhas  are  emanations.  Schopenhauer  {Sdmmt- 
liche  Werke,  Leipzig  [Reclam]",  1892,  v.  413)  and 
others  are  of  opinion  that  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of 
Buddhas  is  more  rational  than  that  of  the  one 
Christ. 

The  Shi"  a  and  its  sects  adopted  an  intermediate 
position.  There  is  among  them  no  unanimity  as 
to  the  number  of  imdms.  On  the  ordinary  enumera- 
tion, officially  recognized  by  the  Persian  State 
religion,  there  are  twelve,  the  last  of  whom, 
Muhammad  Abu-1-Qasim  (9th  cent.),  will  return  in 
the  final  age  as  the  Mahdi.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  'Sect  of  the  Seven  Imams,'  the  Ismailites,  had 
a  great  vogue.  They  enumerated  seven  Ndtiq 
('speaking  ones')  or  manifestations  of  God,  viz. 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  Muhammad 
(with  "Ali  as  his  Asds,  'deputy'),  and  Muhammad 
Mahdi,  the  son  of  Ismail,  from  whom  the  sect  took 
its  name  (A.  Christensen,  Muhamedanske  Digtere  og 
Tcenkere,  Copenhagen,  1906,  p.  77  ff.).  As  Islam, 
in  conformity  with  the  Bible  as  its  literary  source, 
teaches  that  human  history  has  a  consummation, 
the  number  of  possible  incarnations  must  in  any 
case  be  limited. 

Literature.— This  has  been  given  in  the  course  of  the  article. 

N.  SODERBLOM. 

INCARNATION  (American).  —  The  notion 
that  the  '  life  '  may  be  transferred  fi-om  one  body 
to  another  is  wide-spread  among  the  American 
aborigines.  It  is  a  conception  fostered  by  that 
type  of  Animism  which  sees  in  Nature  powers 
rather  than  things,  or,  at  all  events,  no  sensible 
thing  without  its  active  and  concealed  potency ; 
and,  again,  it  is  a  conception  already  mythically 
expressed  in  the  frequent  cosmogonies  which  de- 
rive the  life  of  the  Earth  and  of  Earth's  children 
from  that  of  tlie  demiurge  whose  transformed 
body  the  Earth  is. 

'The  thought  originally  expressed  by  the  ancient  teachers 
of  the  Iroquoian  and  other  l)arbaric  peoples,"  writes  J.  N.  B. 
Hewitt  (ii  iilBi'ir  [1903],  p.  138),  'was  that  the  earth  through 
the  hfe,  or  life  power,  innate  and  immanent  in  its  substance — 
the  life  personated  by  Tharonhiawakon— by  feeding  itself  to 
them  produces  plants  and  fruits  and  vegetables  which  serve 


1  India,  ed.  E.  C.  Sachau,  London,  1910,  i.  33. 
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as  food  for  birds  and  animals,  all  which  in  their  turn  become 
food  (or  men,  a  process  whereby  the  life  of  the  earth  is  trans- 
nmted  into  that  of  man  and  of  all  living  thins,'s.' 

'  Tharonliiawakoii '  is  the  deniiurgic  titan,  de- 
scended from  the  sky  to  become  tho  fashioner 
and  the  soul  of  earth-life.  The  word  means,  says 
Hewitt,  'He  grasps  tlie  sky  (by  memory')' — a 
designation  ■which  clearly  places  this  being  in 
the  pan-mythic  group  of  beings  cast  down  from 
heaven  to  become  sources  of  earth-life  (cf.,  further, 
Hewitt,  in  IIAIu.  [1910]  718  ll'.)-  Other  dosigua- 
tions,  such  as  '  Sjjrout'  and  '  Sapling,'  indicate  the 
reverse  consideration  of  this  being,  i.e.  as  already 
fallen  and  as  incarnate  in  the  vegetable  life  of 
Mother  Earth.  This  character  appears  explicitly 
in  the  close  of  the  Onondaga  version  of  the  myth, 
as  given  by  Hewitt  (SI  RBEW,  pp.  •218-220) : 

'Moreover,  it  is  said  that  this  Sapling,  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  life,  has  this  to  befall  him  recurrently,  that  he 
becomes  old  in  body,  and  that  when,  in  fact,  his  body  becomes 
ancient  normally,  he  then  retransforins  his  body  in  such  wise 
that  he  becomes  a  new  man-being  again  and  again  recovers  his 
youth,  so  that  one  would  think. that  he  had  just  then  grown 
to  the  size  which  a  man-being  customarily  has  when  he  reaches 
the  youth  of  man-beings,  as  manifested  by  the  change  of  voice 
at  the  ajre  of  puberty.  Moreover,  it  is  so  that  continuously 
the  orenda  immanent  in  his  body— the  orenda  with  which  he 
suffuses  his  person,  the  orenda  which  he  projects  or  exhibits, 
through  which  he  is  possessed  of  force  and  potency — is  ever 
full,  undiminished,  and  all-sufficient ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
nothing  that  is  otkon,  or  deadly,  nor,  in  the  next  place,  even 
the  Great  Destroyer,  otkon  in  itself  and  faceless,  has  any  effect 
on  him,  he  being  perfectly  immune  to  its  orenda;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  there  is  nothing  that  can  bar  his  way  or  veil  his 
faculties.  Moreover,  it  is  verily  thus  with  all  the  things  that 
are  contained  in  the  earth  here  present,  that  they  severally 
retransform  or  exchange  their  bodic-s.  It  is  thus  with  all  the 
things  that  sprout  and  grow,  and,  in  the  next  pl'"Je,  with  all 
things  that  produce  themselves  and  grow,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  all  the  man-beings.  All  these  are  affected  in  the  same 
manner,  that  they  severall.v  transform  their  bodies,  and,  in 
the  next  place,  that  they  retransform  their  bodies,  severally, 
without  cessation.' 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  general  philosophy 
of  those  Aniniists  who  have  not  attained  a  clear 
conception  of  personality  :  life  is  regarded  as  fluid, 
passing  readily  from  one  embodiment  to  another  ; 
it  has  no  monadic  totality,  but  separates  into 
qualities  and  functions  ratlier  than  into  organ- 
isms ;  into  effluences  and  simulacra  rather  than 
into  individual  spirits.  Almost  universally  the 
Indians  hold  such  a  view — the  notion  of  individ- 
ual immortalitj-,  and  even  the  '  Happy  Hunting 
Ground,'  being  largely  developed  under  White 
influence. 

This  conception  of  a  fluid  life  permeating  all 
material  things  flnds  an  early  and  logical  expres- 
sion in  the  innumerable  sacramental  rites  where- 
bj'  the  Indians  endeavour  to  acquire  the  traits  of 
those  creatures  whose  flesh  they  eat  or  of  those 
divinities  symbolized  in  the  sacramental  food. 
Tiius  Le  Jeune  (Jesuit  Relations,  ed.  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  1896-1901,  ix.  121)  notes: 

'  A  savage,  seeing  a  Frenchman  eat  the  heart  of  a  certain 
bird,  said  to  him,  "  Hovr  !  thou  who  art  a  man,  darest  thou  eat 
that?  If  we  people  should  eat  it,  our  enemies  would  surprise 
us  and  would  kill  us  ;  that  is  a  woman's  food."' 

The  inter-continental  custom  of  eating  the  flesh, 
especially  the  heart,  and  of  drinking  the  blood, 
of  an  enemy  who  had  proved  his  courage  in  death 
by  torture,  that  this  courage  might  be  transferred 
to  the  partakers  (cf.  Ethics  and  Morality 
[American]),  is  but  a  further,  and  terrible,  illus- 
tration of  this  idea.  Indeed,  Garcilasso  (Royal 
Commentaries,  ed.  Paris,  1S30,  I.  xi.)  states  that 
some  of  the  S.  American  tribes,  after  having  eaten 
the  body  of  such  a  victim,  dried  the  nerves  and 
bones  and  worshipped  these  remains  as  divine. 
In  Mexico,  in  various  festivals,  we  find  cakes 
fashioned  into  the  likeness  of  the  deity,  or  of  its 
attributes,  or  even,  in  the  case  of  Oniacatl,  into 
the  shape  of  a  bone  regarded  as  a  bone  of  the  god, 
which  are  then  eaten  as  sacraments.  Similar 
sacramental  notions  underlay  the  various  forms 
of  ceremonial  cannibalism  practised  by  the  Aztecs 


and  other  Mexican  peoples.  The  hearts  of  victims 
were  customarily  devoted  to  the  divinitj',  but  the 
bodies  were  eaten  by  the  wor.shippers  in  many,  if 
not  all,  cases.  It  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt  that 
tlie  partaker  was  expected  to  derive  some  magical 
or  '  lioly '  power  from  the  flesh  of  one  who  had  in 
turn  derived  it  from  consecration  to  the  divinity. 

In  the  large  number  of  Aztec  instances  in  wliich 
the  sacrilicial  victim  is  regarded  as  a  personation 
of  the  god,  this  is  certainly  true.  The  thean- 
tiiropic  idea  is  everywhere  present.  Sahagun 
(Hist,  gen.,  Paris,  1880,  bks.  i.,  ii.)  gives  a  multi- 
tude of  examples.  Thus,  in  the  worship  of  tiie 
god  of  mercliants,  with  his  live  brothers  and  his 
sister,  '  they  sacrificetl  to  all  together,  or  to  each 
of  them,  one  or  more  slaves,  clothed  in  the  orna- 
ments of  the  god,  as  if  thej'  were  his  image.' 
Slaves  were  bought  for  this  special  purpose,  care 
being  taken  that  they  were  sound  and  without  de- 
fect ;  they  were  fed  and  fattened  for  tlie  sacrilice 
and  the  sacramental  l)anquet  following  it,  all  the 
while  being  encouraged  to  dance  and  sing  and  live 
a  life  of  rejoicing,  so  that,  says  Sahagun,  '  tliey 
made  no  case  of  tlie  deatli  that  was  reserved  for 
them'  (I.  xix.).  The  typical  instance  of  this  sort 
is  perhaps  that  of  the  young  man  who  for  a  year 
personated  the  great  god  Tezcatlipoca,  living  amid 
the  splendour  of  temple  service,  with  four  maidens 
having  the  character  of  divine  consorts.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  was  sacriflced  to  the  god,  while 
at  the  same  time  anotlier  youth,  beautiful  and  un- 
blemished, was  chosen  in  his  place. 

'  During  the  year  he  traversed  the  city  carrying  flowers  in 
his  hands  and  accompanied  by  a  great  following.  He  saluted 
graciously  all  whom  he  encountered,  and  they,  on  their  part, 
taking  him  for  the  veritable  image  of  Tezcatlipoca,  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  him  and  worshipped  him' 
(ii.  V. ;  see  also  the  brilliant  description  in  Prescott's  Con- 
quest  of  Mexico,  Lotidon,  1S74,  ch.  iii.). 

The  flaying  of  the  victims  and  the  wearing  of 
their  skins  was  a  not  uncommon  mode  of  trans- 
ferring the  divine  attributes.  In  the  worship  of 
tlic  '  Slother  of  the  Gods'  the  woman  who  person- 
ated tlie  goddess  was  flayed  and  her  skin  worn 
bj'  a  priest,  who,  '  thus  clothed,  traversed  the  city, 
where  he  was  the  occasion  of  a  thousand  insani- 
ties' (Sahagun,  I.  viii.  ;  cf.  II.  xi. ).  A  curious 
divinity  was  Xipe  Totec,  '  the  flayed  one,'  in 
whose  rites  the  worshippers  wore  the  skins  of  the 
sacriliced  victims,  assuming  that  they  were  clothed 
in  the  skin  of  the  god,  and  expecting  therebj'  to 
be  healed  of  skin  diseases  (ib.  i.  xviii.).  The 
notion  appears  to  some  extent  in  the  northern 
tribes — at  least  the  Pottawatomi  '  Story  of  the 
man  with  six  sons,'  narrated  by  de  Smet  (Life, 
Letters,  and  Travels,  New  York,  1905,  VII.  viii.), 
presents  striking  analogies. 

Kitualistic  impersonation  of  mythical  beings, 
spirits  of  ancestors,  the  heroic  dead,  etc.,  is  to  be 
found  in  many  localities.  It  is  probably  a  factor 
in  all  totemic  rites  and  in  symbolic  face-painting. 
In  the  Pawnee  Hako,  Avhen  the  consecrated  child 
has  been  painted  with  the  lines  in  which,  says 
the  priest,  '  we  see  the  face  of  Tirdwa  atius,  the 
giver  of  life  and  power  to  all  things,'  it  is  told  to 
look  into  a  bowl  which  has  been  filled  with  run- 
nin.g  water : 

'  The  running  water  symbolizes  the  passing  on  of  generations, 
one  following  another.  The  little  child  looks  on  the  water  and 
sees  its  own  likeness,  as  it  will  see  that  likeness  in  its  children 
and  children's  children.  The  face  of  Tiriwa  atius  is  there 
also,  giving  promise  that  the  life  of  the  child  shall  go  on,  as 
the  waters  flow  over  the  land'  (A.  C.  Fletcher,  tS  RBEW,  pt. 
2  [1904],  pp.  233,  241). 

The  most  notable  development  of  this  conception 
is  among  the  Indians  of  the  North- West,  where 
masked  shamans  personate  mythic  powers,  and 
among  the  Pueblo  Indians,  wilh  whom  veritable 
mysteries  are  enacted  by  the  priesthood.? — tests  of 
initiation  implying  at  least  some  degree  of  partici- 
pation in  the  supernatural  character  represented 
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(see  J.  W.  Fewkes,  15  EBEW  [1897]  and  21 
RBEW;  M.  C.  Stevenson,  23  EBEW  [1904];  J. 
R.  Swanton,  ^5  ii'^^ IF  [1908]). 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  tlie  Shawnee 
prophet  Tenskwatawa  was  regarded  by  his  fol- 
lowers as  an  incarnation  of  Manabozho.  For 
Manabozho  is  the  demiurge,  the  servant  of  the 
Good  Manitou,  through  whose  labours  power  has 
been  brought  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  the  life 
of  man  made  tolerable — and  it  is  in  this  capacity 
of  creator  and  mediator  that  Manabozho  holds  a 
central  place  in  the  Mide  rites.  And  not  only  was 
Tenskwatawa  himself  an  incarnation  of  this  demi- 
urge, so  that  '  his  words  were  believed  to  be  the 
direct  utterances  of  a  deity,'  but  his  body  was 
regarded  as  transubstantiated  in  '  four  strings  of 
beans,  which  we  were  told  were  made  of  the  flesh 
itself  of  the  prophet' ;  these 

'were  carried  with  much  solemnity  to  each  man  in  the  lodge, 
and  he  was  expected  to  take  hold  of  each  string  at  the  top,  and 
draw  them  gentl.v  through  his  hand.  This  was  called  shaking 
hand*  with  the  prophet,  and  was  considered  as  solemnly  en- 
gaging to  obey  his  injunctions,  and  accept  his  mission  as  from 
the  Supreme '  (J.  Mooney,  lU  RBEW,  pt.  2  [1896],  pp.  675,  678  f.). 
It  is  Avitli  Manabozho,  again,  that  Longfellow  iden- 
tifies the  Iroquoian  chief  and  prophet  HiaAvatha — 
possibly  with  some  traditional  right,  since  the  Iro- 
quoian demiurge  is  very  similar  to  the  Algonquian. 

The  Aztec  myth  of  Quetzalcoatl  is  a  typical 
case  of  belief  in  re-embodiment.  This  deity-god 
of  the  winds,  closely  associated  with  the  quetzal 
{Pharomacrus  moccino),  which  was  his  emblem, 
was  the  ruler  of  Anahuac  in  a  golden  age  of 
peace  and  plenty ;  driven  thence  by  the  conquering 
Tezcatlipoca,  he  set  sail,  over  the  eastern  waters, 
for  the  land  of  Tlapallan,  promising  one  day  to 
return  and  rule  again,  king  of  a  re-juvenated 
realm.  The  appearance  of  Cortes  was  mistaken 
for  the  millennial  return  of  this  deity,  re-embodied 
in  his  ancient  form,  for  he  was  traditionally  bearded 
and  light  of  hue — a  fact  which  modified  the  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  superstitious 
Montezuma.  Possibly  Quetzalcoatl  is  but  the  per- 
sonification of  the  quetzal  itself  (to  which  temples 
were  erected  as  far  south  as  Guatemala),  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Sun,  and,  like  the  plioenix, 
periodically  dying  to  be  born  again.  The  plumes 
of  the  quetzal  were  insignia  of  the  Mexican  rulers, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  analogy  that  the  Peruvian 
Incas  wore  as  a  special  sign  feathers  of  the 
'  coraquenque,'  of  Avhich  they  supposed  but  a 
single  pair  to  exist,  the  earthly  representatives 
of  their  sun  -  descended  ancestors,  Manco  Ccapac 
and  his  spouse  (see  Garcilasso,  Royal  Commen- 
taries, VI.  xxviii.). 

The  Aztec  deity  Huitzilopochtli  is  another  deity 
regarded  as  having  once  been  an  earthly  hero,  to 
whom  '  after  his  death  they  rendered  the  honours 
of  godship,  making  him  offerings  of  slaves ' 
(Sahagun,  I.  i.).  A  very  curious  rite  in  his  service 
was  his  symbolic  slaying,  an  elaborate  effigy  being 
made  of  cereals,  into  the  heart  of  which  a  dart 
Avas  plunged  by  a  man  personating  Quetzalcoatl. 
Afterwards  the  body  was  eaten,  but  the  partici- 
pants in  this  strange  sacrament  were  compelled  to 
undergo  such  penance  that,  says  Sahagun,  tliey 
sometimes  fled  the  country,  preferring  death  at  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  (III.  i.). 

This  god,  like  many  another  god  and  wizard, 
possessed  the  shape-shifting  poAver  ;  and  from  this 
to  belief  in  transmigration  and  reincarnation  is  a 
step  the  Indians  Avere  certain  to  take.  '  They  be- 
lieve that  souls  enter  other  bodies  after  death '  is 
the  simple  form  in  Avhich  this  general  notion  is 
expressed  by  the  Jesuits  (ThAvaites,  xv.  183).  The 
most  primitive  and  crude  form  in  Avhich  the  idea 
appears  is  in  that  form  of  cannibalism  Avhich  con- 
sists in  eating  the  bodies  of  deceased  relatives,  in 
order  that  their  '  life '  may  be  transmitted  to  the 


partakers.  This  custom  appears  only  among  tlie 
loAver  peoples,  chiefly  in  S.  America,  one  form  of 
it,  interesting  as  probably  representing  a  transition 
from  the  cruder  forms  noted  by  Garcilasso,  being 
that  of  the  Yapura  river  tribes,  Avho  burn  the  bones 
of  their  dead  and  then  mingle  the  ashes  Avith  their 
drink. 

An  interesting  custom  in  this  connexion  is  the 
rite  of  bestowing  the  name  of  the  deceased  upon 
another  person,  who  is  then  supposed  to  liave 
assumed  the  dead  person's  character  : 

'  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  dead  were  brought  to  life  by 
making  the  living  bear  their  names.  This  is  done  for  several 
reasons — to  revive  the  memory  of  a  brave  man,  and  to  incite 
him  who  shall  bear  his  name  to  imitate  his  courage  ;  to  take 
revenge  upon  the  enemies,  for  he  who  takes  the  name  of  a  man 
killed  in  battle  binds  himself  to  avenge  his  death  ;  to  assist  the 
family  of  a  dead  man,  because  he  who  brings  him  back  to  life, 
and  who  represents  him,  assumes  all  the  duties  of  the  deceased, 
feeding  his  children  as  if  he  were  their  own  father — in  fact,  they 
call  him  their  father,  and  he  calls  them  his  children.  Mothers 
or  other  relatives  who  love  a  son,  or  a  daughter,  or  any  of  their 
kindred,  cause  such  persons  tc  be  resuscitated,  through  a  desire 
to  see  them  close  by  them— transferring  the  affection  that  they 
felt  for  the  deceased  to  the  persons  who  take  their  names' 
(Thv/aites,  xxii.  289 ;  cf.  xxvi.  155-63,  where  the  ceremony  of 
resuscitating  a  chieftain  is  described  in  detail). 

Nor  must  Ave  forget  the  Indian  messiah  of  the 
'Ghost -Dance  Religion,'  who  taught  that  the 
Indian  dead  Avere  to  be  resurrected,  the  old  life 
restored,  and  even  the  buffalo  and  other  game 
of  former  days  to  be  brought  back  in  the  body 
(see  14  RBEW,  pt.  2).  Christian  influences  Avere 
at  Avork  here,  but  they  fell  on  Avell- prepared 
aboriginal  ground. 

See  also  Possession,  Reincarnation, 

Literature. — In  addition  to  authorities  cited  in  the  article, 
see  list  appended  to  Communion  with  Deity  (American). 

H.  B.  Alexander. 

INCARNATION  (Buddhist).— i.  It  has  been 
held  that  certain  Australian  tribes  deny  all  con- 
nexion betAveen  conception  and  sexual  intercourse, 
and  believe  that  the  spirit — an  animal  totem  or  the 
soul  of  an  ancestor — takes  its  place  in  the  Avomb  of 
the  mother  in  accordance  Avith  certain  mysterious 
laws  and  under  certain  trees,  Avithout  the  normal 
intervention  of  any  physical  cause.^  The  savage 
theories  of  conception,  hoAvever,  do  not  necessarily 
imply  such  ignorance  of  physiological  laAvs.  _  It 
Avould  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  many  primitive 
peoples  believe  in  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  of 
the  child,  and  hold  that  it  is  independent  of  the 
soul  and  life  of  the  parents.  From  all  time  it  has 
been  accepted  as  a  fact  that  only  divine  union  is 
alAvays  productiA'e — ovk  diro(f>iiXioi  evval  aOavdruy 
(Horn.  Od.  xi.  249)— and  from  this  it  has  been 
logically  concluded  in  Australia  and  India  that 
sexual  intercourse,  though  it  may  condition  con- 
ception, is  not  the  cause  of  it.  A  living  and  in- 
telligent germ  is  necessary.  The  Brahmans 
thought  that  this  germ  Avas  a  soul  descended  from 
the  moon  through  air,  smoke,  rain,  rice,  and 
seminal  fluid.  Among  the  Australians  and  Hindus 
the  belief  Avas  that  a  kind  of  spirit,  a  totem  or  a 
(jandharva,  lay  in  wait  for  a  suitable  opportunity 
to  penetrate  the  Avomb  of  some  woman  and  so 
become  reincarnated. 

According  to  Buddhist  belief,  three  causes  are 
necessary  to  conception  :  (1)  that  the  father  and 
mother  have  intercourse,  (2)  that  the  mother  fulfil 
her  time,  and  (3)  that  a  gandharva  should  be  in 
readiness.  Such  is,  in  so  many  words,  the  reply 
of  the  Buddha  Avhen  he  is  asked  how  children 
are  born  [Blajjhima,  ii.  156  ;  Divydvaddna,  440  ; 
Milinda,  123).  In  scholastic  circles  this  gandharva 
is  given  a  name  Avhich  is  really  a  definition — 
antardbhava,  an  intermediary  being,  succeeding 
the  maranabhava,  '  the  being  in  the  dying  state ' 
or  '  death,"'  and  preceding  the  upapattibhava,  '  the 
being  in  the  state  of  being  born'  or  'conception.* 

1  See,  e.g.,  S.  Reinach  on  the  Ratapas,  in  CAIBL  xi'.  (1912). 
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A  certain  sect  possesses  a  siitra,  which  is  lacking 
in  the  Pali  canon,  where  the  Buddha  speaks  of  the 
antarahhavn  ;  the  Pali  canonical  sources  mention 
onlj'  the  gandharva. 

2.  All  sects  do  not  believe  in  the  antarahhava. 
In  this  connexion  we  mi^'ht  quote  more  particularly  the  case 

ot  the  Mahasam{,'ik!is  (W.  Was,silieff,  Buddhismus,  St.  Peters- 
burg, ISOO,  rP-  206,  274,  2S1  ;  W.  W.  Rockhill,  JJfe  of  the 
Buddha,  London,  1S84,  p.  191)  and  the  school  of  the  Kathavatthu 
(viii.  2  ;  cf.  xiv.  2).  In  the  time  of  Vasubandhu  (3rd-lth  cent. 
A.D.  [?])  a  certain  sect  of  India  proper  considered  the  doctrine  of 
the  aniarubhava  heretical,  and  its  arguments  coincide  in  many 
respects  with  those  of  Tissa-Huddhagho^  (Kathavatthu)  ;  but, 
while  the  Pali  school  preserves  the  traditional  te\X:  'Three 
causes  are  necessary  .  .  .  that  a  gandharva  should  be  in 
readiness,'  the  Sanskrit  scholars,  who  deny  the  existence  of  the 
avtardhhava,  read  :  '  .  .  .  that  a  being  in  the  dying  state (mara- 
Xiabham).  .  .  .'  They  believe  that,  just  as  an  object  projects  its 
reflexion  directly  and  without  intermediary  on  a  mirror,  so  the 
constituent  elements  (fikandhas)  of  the  dying  being  are  immedi- 
ately replaced  by  other  elements,  situated  in  a  suitable  womb, 
which  form  a  new  being  who  inherits  the  karma  of  the  dying 
being.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  must  understand  H.  C. 
Warren's  formula  (Buddhhm  in  Translations,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1900,  p.  234) :  '  Rebirth  is  not  transmigration '  (see  the 
long  and  interesting  discussion  in  Abhidhannakosabh&^ya,  Fr. 
tr.,  London,  1914,  p.  lOf.). 

3.  The  belief  in  the  antarahhava,  however,  is 
not  contradictory  to  the  doctrine  of  non-identity 
or  to  the  denial  of  'transmigration'  {samkrama), 
i.e..  the  passage  of  a  person  (pudgala),  or  skandhas 
(the  five  constituents  of  the  ego),  from  one  exist- 
ence to  anotJier.  The  skandhas  do  not  pass  from 
one  existence  to  another,  but,  as  a  flame,  con- 
tinually renewed,  sweeps  over  the  whole  prairie, 
so  the  skandhas  of  the  dying  being  engender  the 
skandhas  of  the  intermediary  being,  which,  being 
continually  renewed,  linally  arrive  at  the  point 
wliere  they  are  to  enter  a  womb  and  engender  the 
skandhas  of  the  new  being. 

The  siltra  (D'lgha,  ii.  63),  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
speaks  only  of  the  '  descent  of  the  viindna  into  the 
womb,'  i.e.  the  descent  of  '  thought,  '  the  spiritual 
element,'  'the  series  of  thoughts';  but  here,  we 
are  told,  we  must  understand  by  vijildna  the  five 
skandhas.  In  the  sphere  of  desire  and  matter 
(kama",  rupadhatu ;  see  COSMOGONY  AND  COS- 
MOLOGY [Buddhist],  vol.  iv.  p.  130),  thought  is  too 
weak  to  exist  without  the  support  of  matter. 

The  opinion,  common  to  several  European  writers, 
that  only  the  karma  is  reincarnated,  would  be  of 
more  weight  if  confirmed  by  undisputed  texts.  In 
cases  where  the  existence  of  the  intermediary  being 
is  denied,  it  is  believed  that  the  skandhas  of  the 
dying  being  project  their  substitutes  into  the 
womb,  and  such  skandhas  indeed — infernal,  brute, 
human,  or  divine — as  the  retribution  of  karma 
requires.  But  it  ia  not  to  be  explained  how  a 
karm,a  could  exist  independently  of  the  skandhas, 
or  produce  the  skandhas. 

4.  The  intermediary  being  is  'projected'  b}'  the  same  karma 
as  projects  the  future  existence.  It  will  in  consequence  hare 
the  form  and  aspect  of  the  future  being,  i.e.  it  will  be  infernal, 
human,  divine,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  future 
being.  Its  dimensions  are  those  of  a  child  of  5  or  6.  Its  organs 
are  developed  ;  e.g.,  the  intermediary  being  which  is  to  gene- 
rate a  Bodhisattva  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  Bodhisattva.  It 
jjenetrates  the  womb,  not  along  with  aliments,  but  by  the 
natural  way  ;  that  is  why  the  second-born  of  twins  is  considered 
the  elder.  The  body  of  the  intermediary  being  is  transparent 
anl  subtle  and  1«  '  not  susceptible  to  touch.'  Nothing  can  stop 
its  progress  towards  the  place  of  its  birth,  since  it  is  armed  with 
the  magic  power  of  kanyia ;  it  feeds  on  the  aliment  called  '  in 
mouthfuls  (contrasted  with  touch,  joy,  etc.),  but  only  on  the 
subtle  part  of  it,  Tiz.  the  smell  (gandka),  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  gandharva ,  'smell  eater.'  Some  say  there  is  no  fixed 
rulo  as  to  how  long  this  being  lasts ;  it  simply  exists  till  the 
conditions  requisite  for  conception  are  realized,  e.g.  till  the 
uiii'jn  of  the  animal,  human,  or  divine  couple  of  the  species  it  is 
to  belong  to  is  completed,  or  else,  in  the  case  of  beings  born  of 
heat,  i.e.  from  the  exudation  of  the  elements  (sajhsvedaja),  till 
masses  of  flesh  in  a  state  of  decomposition  permit  of  its  incarna- 
tion as  a  womi,  and  so  on.  Others  maintain  that  the  inter- 
niediary_  being  lives  seven  days.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
incarnation  has  been  impossible,  it  dies  and  is  reborn  for 
another  week.  Others  put  the  length  of  the  period  at  seven 
weeks.  Instead  of  being  reincarnated  as  an  ox,  a  dog,  or  a 
black  bear,  it  may  be  reincarnated  as  a  buffalo,  a  jackal,  or 
a  brown  bear,  if  it  is  not  the  season  for  oxen,  etc.     But  the 


animal  class  may  be  definitely  determined;  in  this  case  the 
karma  which  has  determined  the  intermediary  being  will  bring 
about  the  realization  of  the  causes  necessary  to  incarnation, 
irrespective  of  season. 

5.  How  is  the  intermediary  being  incarnated? 
\A'ith  an  eye  born  of  the  force  of  karm/x,  it  recognizes, 
even  from  a  great  distance,  the  place  where  it  is  to 
be  bom  and  where  its  father  and  mother  are  united. 
^^'hen  it  is  female,  it  conceives  a  desire  for  the 
father ;  when  it  is  male,  for  the  mother.  Troubled 
bv  thoughts  of  love  and  hate,  it  hovers  round  the 
place  of  its  birth  ;  in  its  desire  for  the  deliglits  of 
love,  it  imagines  that  it  is  the  agent,  and  it  enters 
into  the  impurity  (seminal  lluid  and  blood)  already 
formed  in  the  womb.  The  skandhas  of  tlie  inter- 
mediary being  then  grow  liard  ;  it  dies,  and  con- 
ception takes  place.  Conception  presupposes  also 
the  destruction  of  the  elements  of  productivity — 
sperm  and  blood  ;  the  first  cause  of  the  embryo  is 
the  intermediary  being,  for  sperm  and  blood  are 
devoid  of  thought.  This  is  how  tlie  beings  which 
are  to  be  born  out  of  the  chorion  or  the  egg  are 
incarnated. 

Those  which  are  to  be  born  of  the  exudation  of  the  elements 
are  attracted  by  smell.  There  is  a  fourth  matrix  (y(mi)  or 
category  of  birth  :  the  apparitional  beiiijjs  (avpapdduka,  i.e. 
'easily  born  ')  which  come  to  life  instantaneously,  \\ith  all  their 
organs  intact,  and  all  their  members  and  sub-members  complete. 
To  this  category  belong  the  gods,  the  beings  of  the  lower  world, 
the  intermediary  beings  themselves,  and  some  privileged  men, 
who  are  born  without  the  aid  of  blood,  seminal  fluid,  or  the 
exudation  of  the  elements.  The  intermediarj'  beings  who  are 
to  be  born  in  this  way  are  attracted  to  the  place  of  their  birth 
by  a  desire  to  be  in  a  special  place  or  to  dwell  in  a  certain  abode, 
e.g.  the  nether  world.  '  How  does  the  future  infernal  being 
come  to  desire  to  dwell  in  the  lower  regions?  He  is  troubled  in 
spirit,  he  thinks  he  is  tormented  by  icy  wind  and  rain,  and  he 
sees  the  fires  of  heU  burning ;  his  desire  for  heat  hastens  him 
thither.  The  inverse  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the  cold  infernal 
regions'  {Abhidharmakoiahhagya,  Fr.  tr.,  p.  20).  In  this  class, 
incarnation  is  rapid,  for  it  depends  solely  on  the  conditions 
proper  to  the  intermediary  being  itself.  For  the  beings  born  in 
what  is  called  the  '  immaterial '  domain  (driipya  ;  see  Cosmooont 
AND  Cosmology  [Buddhist],  vol.  iv.  p.  130),  the  intermediary 
being  is  useless.  Under  the  very  tree  where  the  saint  dies  in 
meditation,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  his  death,  he  begins  an 
existence  above  and  beyond  space. 

6.  A  detailed  account  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
'  future  Buddha'  (Bodhisattva  [q.v.])  would  require 
too  much  space,  so  we  must  be  content  with  in- 
dicating a  few  of  the  chief  points,  some  of  them 
unpublished  as  yet. 

(a)  The  old  school,  represented  in  this  case  at 
least  by  the  Sanskrit  school  of  Abhidliarma,  makes 
no  essential  distinction  between  the  incarnation  of 
the  Bodhisattva  and  that  of  other  men  : 

'  Which  is  the  best  of  all  matrices  (yoni)  ?  The  apparitional 
matrix  (aupapddiika).  It  is  exempt  from  sperm,  blood,  and  all 
foreign  matter  on  which  an  intermediary  being  could  fix.  Why 
then  did  the  Bodhisattva  at  his  last  birth  choose  the  matrix  of 
the  chorion  (jardyv)t  He  possesses  the  "  mastery  "  over  birth, 
i.e.  he  can  be  born  where  he  wills.  Because  he  saw  the  great 
advantages  of  being  born  of  the  chorion,  the  advantage  of  bind- 
ing the  great  family  of  Sakyas  by  ties  of  parentship  to  the 
Dharma,  the  advantage  of  inspiring  with  respect  the  people 
who  would  say  of  him  :  "  He  belongs  to  a  family  of  Sovereign 
Kings  (chakravartin),"  the  advantage  of  encouraging  the  faith- 
ful who  would  Bay  :  "He  is  a  man  ;  even  men  can  attain  to  this 
perfection."  If  he  had  neither  race  nor  family,  people  would 
ask  :  "  Who  ia  he  ?  A  magical  man  or  •  demoniacal  being 
(piidcha)1" — There  is  another  explanation:  nothing  remains 
of  the  bodies  of  apparitional  beings  at  death,  just  as  no  oil 
remains  in  the  lamp  at  morning.  Now,  the  Bodhisattva  want«d 
to  leave  behind  him  at  death  remains  through  the  worship  of 
which  thousands  of  men  could  gain  heaven  and  deliverance. 
That  is  the  reason  why  he  was  born  of  the  chorion.  But  this 
ex))Ianation  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  Buddhists,  who  attribute 
to  the  Buddha  a  magic  power  of  creation  ;  he  could  have  created 
remahia'  (Abhidharmakoiabhdfya,  Fr.  tr.,  p.  14). 

The  Bodhisattva,  however,  is  not  incarnated  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  intermediary  beings 
destined  for  the  human  race.  These  generally 
enter  the  woinb  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a 
hut  to  protect  them  from  rain  and  cold  (in  the  case 
of  common  beings),  or  a  palace  (in  the  ca.se  of  noble 
beings).  The  Sovereign  Kings  enter  the  womb 
knowing  that  they  are  enterin;^  it.  So  also  do  the 
Pratj'ekabuddhas,  who  in  addition,  while  remain- 
ing,  know  that   they  are   there.     The    Buddhas 
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alone  enter  the  womb,  remain  there,  and  leave  it 
in  full  consciousness  of  what  they  are  doing. 

The  future  Bodhisattva  does  not  assume  an 
animal  form  to  penetrate  the  womb  of  the  mother, 
the  vision  of  Maya  (in  which  the  Bodhisattva 
becomes  a  white  elephant  with  six  tusks)  being 
merely  a  portent  of  the  future. 

(b)  The  Great  Vehicle,  in  its  first  stages  (viewed 
from  the  logical  point  of  vieAv),  continues  to  believe 
that  the  Bodhisattva  is  a  man,  'not  a  god.'  Men 
nmst  not  be  given  the  chance  of  thinking  '  we  are 
only  men,  incapable  of  fulfilling  this  task,  incapable 
of  reaching  this  state  of  perfection'  {Lalitavistara, 
87  f.).  But  the  blessed  or  noble  [bhadrika)  char- 
acter of  his  descent  into  and  sojourn  in  the  womb 
is  insisted  on  ;  he  is  not  soiled  by  the  impurities  of 
the  womb  or  by  e.xcremental  matter.  The  question 
of  the  '  virginity '  of  Maya,  of  the  absence  of  blood 
and  seminal  fluid,  has  been  settled,  since  Maya 
{Lalitavistara,  42.  9)  takes  the  octuple  vow  before 
conception ;  but  the  author  of  the  Lalitavistara 
does  not  press  the  point. 

The  Mahavastu,  the  Suvania,  etc.,  hold  that  the 
Buddha  is  born  as  an  apparitional  being  ;  his  body 
is,  therefore,  defined  as  '  spiritual '  {onanomaya), 
which  means  '  produced  by  the  spirit '  without  the 
aid  of  the  elements  of  generation.  It  follows  from 
this  that  there  are  no  remains  of  his  body  after 
death. 

The  Bodhisattva  was  also  regarded  as  a  magical 
apparition  (nirmita),  the  unreal  reflexion  of  the 
true  body  Avhich  is  resplendent  in  the  Tusita 
heaven  or  in  the  distant  and  colossal  empyrean 
familiar  to  the  later  sutras  [Saddharma). 

Literature. — E.  Windisch,  Buddha's  Geburt  und  die  Lehre 
von  der  Seeknwanderung,  Leipzig,  1908  (numerous  Euddliist, 
Br.ahman,  and  medical  sources) ;  A.  Earth,  in  Joiunal  des 
Savants,  August,  1899 ;  L.  de  la  Vallee  Poussin,  in  J  A  ii. 
[1902]  294,  JRAS,  1897,  p.  4GC,  Thiorie  des  douze  causes,  London, 
1913,  pp.  12, 127,  Abhidharmakosabhdsya,  Fr.  tr.,  London,  1914  ; 
H.  Oldenberg',  lieligion  du  ]'eda,  tr.  V.  Henrv,  Paris,  lOO.i,  p. 
209;  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  in  JliAS,  1899,  p.  79;  H.  A. 
Jaeschke,  Tib.-Eng.  Dictionary,  London,  1881,  p.  367;  Sarat 
Chandra,  Tib.  Dictionary,  Calcutta,  1902,  p.  867  ;  Mimdiiisds- 
lokavdrttika,  Benares,  1898,  p.  703;  BodhisattvaMr'ani,  MS, 
Cambridge,  fol.  144a  ;  Sutrakrtafiga,  ii.  3  {SBE  xlv.  [1895]  393) ; 
Mahdbhdrata,  iii.  183.  70,  xii.  298.  IS  (E.  W.  Hopkins,  Great 
Epic,  New  York,  1902,  pp.  39,  175;  JAOS  xxii.  [1901]  372); 
Anuglta,  iii.  {SBE  viii.  [1898]  241) ;  Praiastapadabhu^ya, 
Benares,  1895,  p.  33.  L.  DE  LA  VaLLEE  POUSSIN. 

INCARNATION  (Chinese). —Incarnation  in 
anything  like  the  meaning  attached  to  that  term  in 
Christian  theology  is  unknown  in  Chinese  religious 
thought.  We  find  there  the  idea  of  human  beings 
elevated  to  the  sphere  of  the  divine  in  the  case  of 
those  worthies  who  are  worshipped  with  divine 
honours.  We  find  also  the  idea  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  spiritual  beings,  or  the  possession  bj'  them 
of  human  persons  M-ho  are  their  mediums  in  such 
a  way  that  the  spiritual  power  may  be  regarded  as 
temporarily  resident  in  the  medium  ;  but  in  neither 
is  there  any  approach  to  the  thought  of  true 
incarnation. 

When  we  disregard  the  secondary  spiritual 
powers  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  Shang  Ti,  we  find  that  the  idea  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Supreme  is  as  remote  from  Chinese 
religious  thouglit.  We  have,  it  is  true,  such  ideas 
as  occur  in  connexion  with  the  birth  of  Hou  Chi. 

'  The  first  birth  of  our  people  was  from  Chiang  Yiian.  How 
did  she  give  birth  to  our  people?  She  had  presented  a  pure 
offering  and  sacrificed,  that  her  childlessness  might  be  taken 
away.  She  then  trod  on  a  toe-print  made  by  God  (Ti),i  and 
was  moved,  in  the  large  place  where  she  rested.  She  became 
l)regnant ;  she  dwelt  retired  ;  she  gave  birth  to  and  nourished 
a  son  who  was  Hou  Chi.  When  she  had  fulfilled  her  months, 
her  first-born  son  came  forth  like  a  lamb.  There  was  no  burst- 
ing, nor  rending,  no  injury,  no  hurt—showing  how  wonderful 
he  would  be.    Did  not  God  (Shang  Ti)  give  her  the  comfort? 


1 '  Made  by  God '  is  by  some  Chinese  authorities  translated 
'  made  by  the  sovereign '  and  so  this  element  of  the  super- 
natural is  ehminated. 


Had  He  not  accepted  her  pure  offering  and  sacrifice,  so  that 
thus  easily  she  brought  forth  her  son?'  {Shi  King,  pt.  iii.  bk. 
ii.  ode  1  [SBE  iii.2  (1899)  396  f.]). 

But  the  idea  of  supernatural  conception  and 
birth  must  be  distinguished  from  the  idea  of  in- 
carnation. The  former  does  not  imply  the  latter, 
and  of  the  latter  idea,  understood  as  Shang  Ti  be- 
coming man  and  revealing  himself  in  and  through 
the  development  of  a  human  personality,  there  is 
no  trace  in  Chinese  thought. 

Tlie  classical  conception  of  Shang  Ti  is  re- 
markably high.  Physical  anthropomorphism  is 
restrained,  and  no  image  of  Shang  Ti  has  ever  been 
made ;  but  he  is  freely  spoken  of  as  an  ethical 
being,  righteous  and  loving.  As  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  then,  finds  its  funda- 
mental Biblical  presupposition  in  the  conception  of 
man  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  so,  if  within 
the  circle  of  Chinese  religious  ideas  it  seeks  a  point 
of  attachment,  it  must  find  such  a  point  in  the 
ethical  affinity  of  Shang  Ti  and  man,  which,  e.g., 
makes  Shang  Ti  the  ethical  standard  for  man's 
imitation  (Ski  King,  pt.  iii.  bk.  i.  ode  7),  and 
underlies  tlxe  thought  of  the  Emperor,  in  so  far  as 
he  is  worthy  of  his  i)Osition,  being,  like  the  theo- 
cratic King  of  Israel,  the  Son  of  Heaven.  Perhaps, 
also,  there  might  be  brought  into  connexion  with 
the  cosmical  significance  of  the  Incarnation  the 
conception  in  '  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean '  of  the 
Sage,  in  whom  the  principles  involved  in  nature 
are  brought  to  perfection,  and  who  in  turn  brings 
to  perfection  the  world  of  men  and  things. 

P.  J.  Maclagan. 

INCARNATION  (Egyptian).  — The  ancient 
Egyptians  had  great  difficulty  in  forming  abstract 
or  general  conceptions,^  therein  resembling  certain 
negro  races  who  to  this  day  do  not  frame  such 
general  terms  as,  e.g.,  '  woman  '  or  '  crocodile,'  but 
think  always  of  a  particular  woman  or  a  particular 
crocodile.^  Like  children,  therefore,  they  found 
it  difficult  to  think  of  an  ego  or  self  as  an  integrat- 
ing conception,  and  instead  of  saying  '  I  see,' '  you 
walk,'  '  he  strikes,'  they  said  '  my  eyes  see,'  '  your 
legs  walk,'  'his  hand  strikes.' ^  Similarly,  they 
lacked  originally  the  concepts  '  all '  and  '  wliole ' ; 
so  that,  instead  of  the  expression  'all  men,' they 
used  the  phrases  '  each  men,'  or,  more  commonly, 
'each  eyes,'  'each  legs,'  etc.,  according  to  the 
bodUy  organ  concerned  in  the  particular  case. 
For  '  whole '  they  had  no  distinct  term,  but  ex- 
pressed the  idea  by  some  such  circumlocution  as 
'  to  its  limit,'  '  to  its  extent,'  '  in  its  scope.'* 

This  inability  to  frame  abstract  ideas  operated 
powerfully  upon  the  formation  of  religious  concep- 
tions among  the  Egyptians.  The  tliought  of  a 
more  or  less  abstract  deity,  exercising  his  power  in 
a  transcendental  manner,  was  entirely  foreign  to 
the  Egyptian  mind.  Even  a  supreme  being  was 
conceivable  only  as  a  concrete  existence.  In  order 
that  such  a  being  might  conform  to  earthly  norms, 
it  must  have  earthly  attributes,  and  give  efiect 
to  its  powers  by  earthly  means.  The  Egyptian 
deities  were  accordingly  thought  of  as  being  em- 
bodied in  men,  or  in  animals,  or,  though  less 
frequently,  in  plants,  and  even  in  things  fashioned 
by  human  hands,  such  as  statues,  obelisks,  houses, 
and  temples.  A  deity  had  to  eat  and  drink  ;  '  he 
lived  and  died.  He  was,  therefore,  always  con- 
nected with  a  particular  locality.  If  he  went 
elsewhere,  he  deserted  his  previous  locality,  as  he 
could  not  in  his  complete  individuality  be  present 

1  A.  Wiedemann,  Uusion,  x.  [1891]  42  f. 

2  K.  Weule,  Hegerkben  in  Ostafrika  2,  Leipzig,  1909,  p.  66. 

5  Cf.  E.  de  Roug6,  Chrestomathie  igyptienne,  ii.  [Paris,  1868] 
54  ff. 

*  Examples,  ib.  p.  91  ff. 

6  According  to  O.  R.  Lepsius,  Denkmaler  aus  Aegypten  und 
Acthiopicn,  Berlin,  1851-59,  iii.  306,  line  16,  each  of  the  four 
obelisks  of  Thutmosis  ni.  in  Thebes  received  as  sacrificial  offer- 
ings a  hundred  loaves  and  four  pitchers  of  beer. 
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in  dillerent  places  at  one  and  the  same  time.  If 
he  desired  to  hear  or  to  see,  he  required  ears  or 
eyes  ;  and  while,  e.g.,  ears  were  ascribed  to  a 
deity  in  large  numbers  ^  in  order  that  he  might 
perceive  more  sounds  and  words  than  human  beings 
can  perceive,  yet  the  faculty  was  of  limited  range. 
It  is  true  that  certain  texts  speak  occasionally  of 
a  deity  as  omnipresent  and  omnipotent,  but  these 
passages  are  in  reality  invocations  designed  to 
natter  that  particular  ueitj',  and  to  induce  him  to 
maintain  his  reputation  as  a  supreme  power  by 
granting  his  suppliant's  praj'er."  The  conception 
of  a  truly  omnipotent  deity  was  one  that  the 
Egyptians  never  attained  ;  and  that  the  ostensible 
references  to  such  are,  after  all,  but  phrases  to 
which  no  real  conviction  attached  is  made  quite 
clear  by  the  fact  that  similar  qualities  were 
ascribed  to  the  reigning  Pharaoh  in  the  panegyrics 
of  his  subjects.^ 

When  the  Egyptians  sought  to  attribute  a  more 
universal  character  to  a  deity  in  a  precise  and 
complete  sense,  they  had  to  resort  to  a  kind  of 
syncretism.  They  fabricated  a  number  of  figures 
as  manifestations  of  the  deity,  and  as  bearing  in 
that  capacity  various  names  (ren-u).  To  the 
Egyptian  mind,  however,  the  '  name  '  was  not,  as 
in  modern  languages,  a  general  term.  It  was  a 
thing  by  itself,  and  independent  of  the  object 
which  it  denoted,  and  it  possessed  an  immortality 
of  its  own.^  It  was  related  in  the  closest  way  to 
what  it  signified,  but  was  not  identical  with  it. 
To  have  knowledge  of  a  name  was  to  have  power 
over  its  bearer,  but  in  certain  cases  the  name  might 
continue  to  exist  apart  from  the  latter.  The 
'  name,'  in  fact,  was  related  to  its  bearer  in  some 
such  way  as  the  ka,  the  ba,  and  other  immortal 
elements  were  related  to  the  individual  human 
being. 

The  several  '  names  '  of  a  deity  were  not  simple 
incarnations  thereof,  but  Avere  generallj'  distinct 
personalities.  Thus,  if  Isis  was  designated  by, 
and  worshipped  under,  various  epithets,  such  as 
Hathor,  Mut,  etc.,  these  were  not  regarded  as 
mere  emanations  existing  in  and  through  Isis,  but 
were  figures  complete  in  themselves  and  endowed 
with  a  power  and  activity  of  their  own.  The 
Egyptians  did  homage  to  each  by  itself,  and  did 
not  think  of  such  homage  as  accorded  to  the 
central  deity.  When  they  wished  to  worship  Isis 
herself,  they  required  to  direct  their  thoughts 
specially  to  her.  The  primary  deity  always  re- 
mained a  unity,  neither  surrendering  any  of  his 
distinctive  characteristics  to  the  subsidiary  figures, 
nor  taking  from  them  any  of  their  attributes  or 
achievements. 

In  order  that  a  deity  might  exercise  his  power 
at  a  particular  place,  he  required  a  material  body, 
AA'hich  served  him  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  as 
a  vesture  or  embodiment ;  and,  by  way  of  facilitat- 
ing such  material  manifestation,  the  temples  were 
furnished  Avith  statues  or  symbols  which  corre- 
sponded to  his  supposed  CM-poreal  form,  and  could, 
accordingly,  be  used  by  him  at  once  as  a  place  of 
sojourn.  When  such  object  had  been  animated  by 
the  presence  of  the  deity,  it  was  regarded  as 
actually  the  deity  himself.  But  a  material  tene- 
ment of  this  kind  Avas  not  absolutely  necessary. 

1  A  god  with  77  eyes  and  77  ears  is  met  with  in  the  Magic 
Papyrus  Harris  (vii.  6),  ed.  F.  J.  Chabas,  Le  Papynis  magique 
Harris,  Chalon-sur-SaOne,  ISSO,  p.  89  ;  cf.  E.  A.  W.  Budge, 
Facsimiles  of  Egyptian  Uieralic  Papyri  in  the  British  ititsextm, 
London,  1910,  pi.  2G,  p.  26. 

2  Cf.  the  remarks  in  the  art.  God  (Egyptian),  vol.  vi.  p.  276. 

3  Papyrus  Anastasi,  ii.  pi.  6,  line  3  ff.  =  iv.  pi.  5,  line  6  ff.  ;  cf. 
O.  Maspero,  Du  Genre  ipistolaire  chez  Us  anciens  J^gyptiens, 
Paris,  1S72,  p.  79  f. 

•*  Wiedemann,  Die  Amuletle  der  alien  Agppter,  Leipzig,  1910, 
p.  16,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1S97, 
p.  293 ff.,  in  ilusivn,  xv.  [1896]  49  ff.,  and  in  L'^nypte,  i.  [Alex- 
andria, 1895]  573  ff. 


Thus  the  god  of  Edfu,  in  order  to  help  the  sun-god 
against  his  enemies,  assumed  the  form  of  a  Avinged 
solar  disk,  and  thereafter  some  portion  of  his 
divinity  always  inhered  in  this  new  figure,  Avhich, 
accordingly,  became  one  of  the  most  potent  apo- 
tropa'ic  symbols  in  the  religion  of  Egypt.'  In 
exactly  the  same  Avay  statues  and  symbols  likewise 
permanently  retained  something  oi  the  divine  per- 
sonality. They  became  separate  deities,  whose 
existence  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  continued 
existence  of  the  original  deity  as  an  integral  entity, 
or  Avith  his  capacity  to  become  incarnate  in  similar 
fashion  at  another  place.  Here  we  encounter  a 
mode  of  thinking  Avhich  is  found  among  many 
other  peoples,  viz.  the  belief  that  in  the  painted 
figure,  or  even  in  a  mere  reflexion,  there  inheres 
permanently  a  part  of  the  personality  of  the 
original,  though  Avithout  in  any  Avay  taking  from 
the  latter  any  portion  of  his  individuality. 

Such  modes  of  thought  explain  the  rise  of 
numerous  distinct  forms  of  one  and  the  same  deity 
in  a  single  locality,  and  also,  when  once  he  had 
become  embodied  there  in  various  objects,  their 
continued  co-existence.  The  several  forms  Avere 
difierentiated  from  one  another  either  by  the  attri- 
butes which  the  deity  had  manifested  in  his  various 
embodiments  or  by  the  sacred  localities  from  Avhich 
he  had  been  derived  under  a  certain  characteristic, 
and  at  Avhich  he  usually  resided  in  a  particular 
form.  Each  of  these  forms  of  the  original  deity 
had  a  distinct  individuality.  They  Avere  repre- 
sented side  by  side  in  long  rows  of  statues  or 
reliefs,  or  else  were  enumerated  in  extensive 
lists.^ 

So  far  as  a  deity  Avas  not  compelled  by  incanta 
tions  to  abide  in  a  particular  place  in  order  to 
serA-e  the  purposes  of  the  person  casting  the  spell, 
the  choice  among  the  various  available  forms  of 
incarnation  lay  Avith  the  deity  himself.  By  means 
of  certain  spells,  a  dead  man,  being  endoAved  Avith 
magical  poAvers,  could,  after  his  resurrection  to 
life,  avail  himself  of  existing  embodiments  or  not, 
liaving  the  poAver  to  assume  whatever  forms  he 
liked,  as  that  of  a  bird,  a  serpent,  a  crocodile,  the 
god  Ptah,  etc.,  and  Avas  subject  to  no  compulsion 
in  the  matter. 

What  we  find  here  is  not  metempsychosis,  but  the  capacity  of 
the  dead  to  incarnate  themselves  as  they  willed.  The  number 
of  possible  transformations  was  unhmited.  It  is  true  that  the 
Book  of  the  Dead^  gives  only  a  few — about  twelve — but  these 
are  merely  a  selection  of  peculiarly  important  forms,  and  bi'  no 
means  exhaust  the  series.  The  f.act  that  in  a  text  of  late  origin  ■* 
the  regular  twelve  transformations  are  brought  into  relation 
with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  daj'  doubtless  points  to  a  later 
attempt  to  reduce  the  forms  to  a  scheme.  But  the  arrangement 
of  the  relative  chapters  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  shows  no  uni- 
formity, and  the  forms  given  in  that  text  are  not  exhaustive, 
while  such  a  relation  between  forms  and  hours  is  nowhere  else 
referred  to. 

The  dead  might  akso  assume  a  human  form. 
Thus,  in  the  first  tale  of  Setna,  Ahure  becomes 
incarnate  in  Tabubuii,  and  Neferkaptah  in  an  old 
man.  In  this  narrative,  indeed,  even  the  pieces  of 
a  game  have  incarnations  as  the  lifty-tAvo  human 

1  H.  E.  Naville,  Textes  relatifs  au  mythe  d'Horus,  Geneva, 
1870,  pi.  12  ff.  ;  tr.  H.  Brugsch,  '  Die  Sag^e  von  der  gefliigelten 
Sonnenscheibe,'  in  AGG  xiv.  [l^iGO]  173-236. 

2  e.g.,  the  rows  of  stat\ies  exhibiting  the  forms  of  the  goddess 
Sechet  in  Karnak,  founded  bv  Amenophis  in.,  and  completed 
by  Sheshonk  i. ;  cf.  P.  E.  Newberry,  in  PSIIA  xxv.  [1903]  217  ff., 
JI.  Benson  and  J.  Gourlay,  The  Temple  of  Mut  in  Asher,  Lon- 
don, 1S39,  pp.  31,  41,  248.  Some  of  the  figures  in  that  series 
bore  no  distinguishing  epithet,  and  were  manifestly  intended  to 
represent  new,  and  not  as  j'et  distinctive,  types  of  incarnation 
assumed  by  the  goddess.  For  a  series  of  reliefs  representing 
forms  of  Amon,  cf.,  e.g.,  Lepsius,  Denkmiiler,  iii.  3Cc,  d.  For 
lists  of  the  forms  of  Osiris,  see  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  cxlii. — a 
chapter  which  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  Theban  period  ; 
cf.  the  important  list  in  AV.  Plevte  and  F.  Kossi,  Papyrus  de 
Turin,  Leyden,  1869-76,  pis.  11-13,  p.  22  ff. 

3  Ixxvi.-lxxxviii.  The  texts  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  dating: 
from  the  Middle  Kingdom  devote  numerous  chapters  to  the 
subject ;  cf.  the  enumeration  given  by  O.  Eoder,  in  ARW  ■sy'i. 
[1913]  79  f. 

4  Brugsch,  ZK  V.  [1867]  21-26  ;  Wiedemann,  ib.  xri.  [187S]  96 f 
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menials  of  Tabubue.^  The  same  text  tells  us  that 
Ahure  and  her  child  Merab  lay  buried  in  Koptos, 
and  yet  that  they  repose  in  the  tomb  of  the  hus- 
band and  father.  They  desire  that  their  mummies 
should  likewise  be  brought  to  the  tomb — a  desire 
all  the  more  natural  because  the  mummy  was 
regarded  as  the  principal  form  in  which  the  dead 
became  incarnate  ;  it  was  a  vesture  which  he  could 
restore  to  life,  and  in  which  he  could  once  more 
move  about. 

The  mummy  was  subject  to  bodily  needs,  and  the  more 
mobile  6a-soul  is  depicted  as  conveying  bread  and  water  to  it 
through  the  shaft  of  the  tonib.2  Of  equal  importance  with  the 
mummy  were  the  statues.^  which  in  the  Old  Kingdom  were 
erected  in  the  serdab,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  chamber  of 
worsnip  ;  in  later  times  mainlj'  in  the  latter.  They  were  some- 
times given  a  place  in  the  temple,*  where,  being  near  the  gods, 
they  could  more  naturally  look  for  a  share  in  the  sacrificial  gilts 
than  in  a  tomb  situated  at  a  distance.  In  particular,  statues 
were  placed  in  temples  by  kings  as  marks  of  special  distinction 
for  men  of  merit.^ 

The  dead  man,  moreover,  had  a  singular  power  of 
incarnation  in  relation  to  the  reliefs  in  his  tomb. 
When  he  uttered  his  magic  formula,  the  incidents 

Eortrayed  in  the  reliefs  became  real.  He  incarnated 
imself  in  his  own  figure,  and  at  the  same  time 
compelled  the  other  persons  and  the  animals  and 
things  depicted  in  the  relief  to  become  embodied  in 
theirs,  and  to  perform  the  actions  represented."  To 
the  same  mode  of  thought  belonged  the  notion  that 
a  magician  could  by  means  of  spells  change  the  wax 
figure  of  a  crocodile  into  a  real  crocodile.'' 

If  beatified  men  could  thus  become  incarnate  in 
so  great  a  variety  of  forms,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  same  capacity  was  assigned  to  the  gods 
also,  though  it  is  true  that  our  documents  furnish  no 
lists  of  the  forms  usually  or  possibly  assumed  by  the 
individual  deities,  or  of  the  magic  formulae  employed 
by  them  in  order  to  assume  such  incarnations. 

Of  more  importance  among  the  forms  of  incarna- 
tion resorted  to  by  the  gods  were  the  sacred 
animals.  This  idea  Avas  not  indigenous  to  Egypt. 
The  god-animals  were  originally  the  independent 
deities  of  the  primitive  inhabitants.  The  normally 
anthropomorphic  and  spiritually  conceived  deities 
introduced  into  the  country  during  the  Nagada 
period  by  the  invading  and  conquering  peoples 
were  brought  into  relation  with  the  old  indigenous 
objects  of  worship.^  The  deity  of  a  conquering 
tribe  that  settled  in  a  particular  locality  was  de- 
clared to  be  identical  with  the  sacred  animal 
hitherto  worshipped  there,  and  the  latter  was 
thereafter  regarded  as  his  material  manifestation. 
But  the  deity  did  not  thereby  surrender  his  inde- 
pendent existence.  Thus  we  find,  besides  the  Ptah 
incarnate  in  Apis,  the  god  Ptah  ;  and,  besides  the 
ram  Anion,  the  god  Anion.  In  these  identifica- 
tions of  deity  and  animal,  no  attention  was  paid 
to  possible  differences  in  the  distinctive  properties 
of  the  associated  pair,  and  this  inherent  disparity, 
as  we  might  expect,  permanently  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  real  fusion  between  the  primitive  and  the 
incarnate  deity.  Even  when  the  similarity  of  the 
two  was  more  marked,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hawk 
of  Edfu  and  the  sun-god,  they  still  maintained  a 

1  Q.  Maspero,  Contes  populaires*,  Paris,  1911,  p.  123  ff.,  where 
further  literature  on  the  text  is  cited.  On  the  figures  used  as 
'  men,'  cf.  Wiedemann,  AUdgyp.  Sagen  und  Marchen,  Leipzig, 
1906,  p.  136.  .        f    B. 

2  Vignette  in  the  Papyrus  Nebket  in  the  Louvre,  ed.  T. 
Deveria  and  P.  Pierret,  Le  Papi/rus  de  Neb-Qed,  Paris,  1872 
pi.  3.  ' 

3  On  these,  cf.  Maspero,  Mxides  de  mythologie,  i.  [Paris,  1893] 
53  S.,  77  ff. 

*  Cf.  the  numerous  statues  of  private  persons  in  the  hiding- 
place  at  Karnak,  in  G.  Legrain,  'Statues  et  statuettes  de  rois 
et  de  particuliers '  {Cat.  du  Music  du  Caire,  I  [Cairo,  19061.  ii. 
[1009J).  .J. 

5  e.g.  Legrain,  op..eit.  i.  23,  79. 
,6Cf.    Maspero,   Etudes   igijptiennes,   i.    [Paris,   1886]   193 f., 
Etudes  de  mythologie,  vi.  [do.  1912]  398  f. 

7  Papyrus  Westcar  ;  cf.  Maspero,  Contep  populaires*,  p.  27  f. 

8  Wiedemann,  Der  Tierkult  der  alien  Igypter,  Leipzig,  1912, 
p.  27ff.  "  '       f   o<         , 


mutually  independent  existence.  The  incarnation, 
in  fact,  added  a  fresh  and  independent  by-form  to 
the  deity,  but  the  distinct  individuality  of  the 
latter  remained  as  before. 

These  ideas  emanate  directly  from  the  Egyp- 
tian conception  of  what  is  involved  in  personality. 
Man  was  not  in  himself  an  integral  unity,  nor,  by 
analogy,  was  any  other  existent  being.  Each 
individual  existence  was  rather  a  mosaic-like  com- 
plex of  various  severally  independent  constituents 
which  merely  happened  to  be  conjoined  in  a  par- 
ticular body,  but  was  not  in  its  own  being  de- 
pendent upon  that  body  or  its  continued  existence. 
Thus,  in  the  individual  human  personality  there 
were,  besides  the  body,  the  various  constituents  of 
the  soul — the  ka,  the  ba,  the  sechem,  etc.^ — which, 
while  conjoined  in  the  man  during  life,  first  attained 
complete  independence  after  death,  each  of  them 
then  repairing  to  the  world  beyond  in  order  that, 
according  to  the  Osirian  doctrine  of  immortality, 
it  might,  as  a  result  of  the  judgment  before  Osiris, 
be  once  more  united  with  the  rest  in  the  person- 
ality so  restored  in  the  realm  of  the  dead.  In 
beings  of  a  higher  rank,  such  as  kings  and  gods, 
the  partition  of  the  soul  was  carried  still  further. 
These  had  not  simply  a  single  ka  and  ba,  but  several 
of  each,  and  in  these  the  various  attributes  com- 
bined in  the  divine  person  were  at  a  later  date 
supposed  to  be  severally  incarnated.^ 

A  crucial  instance  of  the  distinct  individuality 
of  these  elements  is  found  in  the  idea  that  the 
divinity  of  the  king  might  be  detached  even  from 
himself.  In  this  case  the  divine  personality  is 
figui'ed  as  a  man  bearing  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  earthly  ruler,  but  sometimes  it  wears  other 
crowns  besides  his,  and  it  seldom  has  even  the 
hawk's  head  corresponding  to  the  hawk-soul  of 
the  Pharaoh.  It  receives  sacrificial  otierings  from 
the  king  himself,  and  bestows  upon  him  heavenly 
gifts.'  The  proper  divinity  of  the  Pharaoh  is 
embodied  in  this  figure,  but  such  disengagement 
of  a  part  of  the  monarch's  personality  in  no  way 
diminishes  his  own  individuality.  The  sacrificing 
king  remains  in  himself  complete,  and  is  in  no 
sense  a  merely  partial  or  fragmentary  being. 

The  ka  of  the  Pharaoh  is  often  represented  as  a  little  child — 
less  frequently  as  a  grown  man  * — who  walks  behind  the  king, 
bearing-  the  royal  ia-name  on  his  head,  and  carrying  the  royal 
symbols.  It  sometimes  appears  also  as  the  hieroglyphic  tran- 
script of  the  fed-name,  furnished  with  arms  in  order  to  hold  the 
symbols.8  Here  the  incarnation  of  the  ia-element  in  a  hiero- 
glyphic expression  is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  the  individual 
life,  power,  stability,  etc.,  of  the  king  are  embodied  in  the 
hieroglyphs  for  'life,'  'power,'  'stability,'  etc.,  which  are  fitted 
with  arms  and  legs,  and  carry  symbols  of  the  monarch.6 

Further,  attributes  which  seem  to  us  purely 
abstract  were  regarded  as  becoming  incarnate, 
as,  e.g.,  the  divine  protection,  which  was  em- 
bodied in  the  blood  of  Isis,  and  is  represented 
by  the  knot-amulet  tet.  This  amulet  likewise 
is  fitted  M'ith  hands,''  or,  in  some  instances,  with 

1  Wiedemann,  The  Ancient  Egyptian  Doctrine  of  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1895,  also  in  Congris 
provincial  des  Oritntalistes,  St.  fitienne,  1878,  p.  159 fit.,  and  in 
JUusion,  XV.  [1896]  46  ff. 

2  Lists  of  the  sun -god's  14  kas,  in  F.  W.  von  Bissing,  SMA, 
1911,  no.  5,  pp.  5,  12  f.  The  sun-god,  moreover,  had  seven  bas 
(J.  Diimichen,  Altdgyp.  Tempelinschriften,  i.,  Leipzig,  1807, 
pi.  29  ;  cf.  P.  Le  Page  Renouf,  Life  Work,  ii.  [Paris,  1903]  241 ; 
Brugsch,  Hieroglyph. -deraot.  Wurterbuch,  Suppl.  vii.  [Leipzig, 
1882]  997,  and  R.  V.  Lanzone,  Dizionario  di  niitologia  enizia, 
Turin,  1881-86,  p.  1205).  We  read  often  of  the  ba-u  (pL)  of  the 
king,  though  their  precise  number  is  not  given. 

3  Lepsius,  Denkmdler,  iii.  85a,  189, 191. 
*  lb.  iii.  78«. 

«  Cf.  the  illustrations  in  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  A  Seas<yn  in  Egypt, 
London,  1888,  pi.  20,  p.  22  ;  well-defined  illustrations  in  Lepsius, 
iii.  20a,  21,  556,  61. 

6  As  in  Lepsius,  iii.  86,x;  A.  Mariette,  Abydos,  i.,  Paris,  1869, 
pis.  28,  32  ;  E.  Naville,  The  Festival-hall  of  Osnrkon  II.,  London, 
1892,  pis.  1,  9,  14;  Lepsius,  iii.  209'> ;  Mariette,  Dendirah,  i., 
Paris,  1S70,  pis.  13,  38,  44,  45,  iv.,  1873,  pis.  2,  12. 

T  Book  of  the  Dead,  clvi.;  cf.  the  vignette  in  NavUle,  Dat 
cigi/p.  Todtenbuch  der  XVIII-XX  Dynastie,  Berlin,  1886,  i. 
pi.  105. 
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a  head.'  Similarly,  incarnate  forms  of  variuus 
senses  and  ideas,  as  taste  and  feeling,-  hearing 
and  sight,  year,  eternity,  infinity,  joy,^  male  and 
female  darkness,*  etc.,  are  met  with  as  deilius  to 
whom  homage  is  i)aid,  and  who  are,  therefore, 
expected  to  manifest  an  individual  activity  in 
favour  of  the  suppliant.  Of  such  forms  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  is  Trutii,  who  became  a 
goddess — the  Maat  worshipped  in  a  numher  of 
temples  as  a  woman  with  the  symbol  for  'truth' 
upon  her  head.*  Further,  the  particular  truth 
which  dwelt  in  a  particular  man  or  deity  could 
become  incarnate  in  a  similar  figure,  and  this  type 
of  truth  might  be  eaten  or  drunk,  while  the  king 
might  ofter  it  to  the  deity.* 

The  possible  co-existeuce  of  a  number  of  indi- 
vidually distinct  entities  in  another  being  which 
yet  maintained  an  existence  independent  of  them 
is  seen  also  in  a  curious  conception  of  the  royal 
person.  The  Pharaoh  comprised  in  himself  the 
Kings  of  Upper  and  of  Lower  Egypt,  each  of  whom 
retained  his  own  individuality.  The  monarch  not 
only  bore  the  titles  and  dignities  that  severally 
belonged  to  the  two  provinces,  and  had  a  double 
house  and  a  double  treasurj',  but,  as  king  of  either 
province,  he  also  offered  two  distinct  sacrifices,  and 
in  some  instances  had  two  tombs,^  which,  as  it 
would  seem,  belonged  severally  to  the  king  of 
Upper  Egypt  and  the  king  of  Lower  Egypt. 

The  king  was  regarded  as  of  divine  origin,  and 
even  as  a  god.  In  this  aspect,  however,  he  Avas 
not  merely  the  incarnate  form  of  a  particular 
deitj',  but  was  a  new  addition  to  the  pantheon — 
one  who,  clothed  in  a  human  form  and  born  of  a 
human  mother,  lived  as  a  man  amongst  men,  and 
yet  could  associate  with  tlie  other  gods  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality.  At  death  he  discarded  his 
purely  human  traits,  though  he  did  not  completely 
surrender  his  human  nature.  In  the  earlier  period, 
he  was  supposed  to  eat  the  older  gods,  thereby 
acquiring  their  peculiar  qualities,  and  so  becom- 
ing the  supreme  divinity.^  In  later  times  the 
process  of  complete  deification  after  death,  by 
which  he  became  a  kind  of  Osiris,  is  not  depicted 
in  detail. 

The  Pharaoh  owed  his  divine  nature  to  his 
having  been  begotten  by  a  god — a  transaction 
which  is  often  brought  clearly  before  us.^  When 
the  procreation  of  a  new  deity  had  been  resolved 
upon  by  the  higher  powers,  the  god  Ra  or  Amon- 
Ra  assumed  the  form  of  the  reigning  king,  and 
visited  the  queen  upon  her  couch  in  the  palace. 
He  revealed  to  her  his  divine  character  ;  his  love 
sufl"used  her  person,  and  he  begot  the  coming  ruler, 

1  e.g.,  on  the  late-Theban  coffin  in  tfie  Museum  at  Cairo,  first 
floor,  vestibule,  no.  1161.  Similar  forms  of  incarnation  miglit 
be  ascribed  also  to  the  gods,  as  in  a  relief  from  the  reign  of 
Amenemhat  m.,  ed.  H.  Schafer,  Aintlichei  Berichte  aus  den 
konigl.  Eunstsammlungen,  xxxiii.,  Berlin,  1911-12,  cols.  40-46 
(the  Sebak  of  Crocodilopohs). 

"  Wiedemann,  in  Sphinx,  xvi.  [1912]  40  f. 

3  Altar  of  Pepi  i.  in  Turin  ;  ed.  J.  Bonomi  and  S.  Sharpe,  in 
TSBA  iii.  [1874]  110  fl.,  pis.  1-3. 

4  References  for  these  and  similar  conceptions  in  Lepsius, 
'  rber  die  Gotter  der  vier  Elemente  bei  den  Xgj'ptern,'  in 
A B AW,  IS56,  p.  181  fif. 

5  Cf.  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Th«  Gods  of  th*  Egyptians,  London, 
1904,  i.  416  flF. 

6  Wiedemann,  AMG  x.  [1887]  561  ff.;  A.  Moret,  Le  Rituel  du 
culte  divin  journalier  en  £(jypte,  Paris,  1902,  p.  138  ff. 

V  Cf.  H.  R.  Hall,  JHS  xx'vi.  [1906]  176  f. 

8  Pyramid  Unas,  1.  496  ff.  (tr.  Maspero,  RTr  iv.  [1883]  59  ff.). 

9  e.g.,  in  reliefs  (for  Amenophis  ui.)  at  Luxor,  ed.  A.  Gayet, 
Le  Temple  de  Louxor  [^Mim.  de  la  mission  arch,  du  Caire, 
XV.  1],  Paris,  1894,  pis.  63-67 ;  in  better  form,  with  discussion, 
Colin  Campbell,  The  Miraculous  Birth  of  King  Ainonhotep  III., 
Edinburgh,  1912  ;  at  Deir  el-Bahri  (for  Hatshepsut),  ed. 
Naville,  The  Temple  of  Deir  el  Bahari,  ii.,  London,  1897,  pis. 
46-55  ;  a  fragment  (for  Ramses  ii.),  ed.  C.  Campbell,  op.  cit. 
48 f.;  alluded  to  in  the  Papyrus  Westcar  (for  kings  of  the  Vth 
dyn.),  in  the  royal  titles,  etc.:  cf.  Wiedeinaun,  in  Musion, 
3dii.  [1894]  372  f.;  A.  Moret,  Du  Caractere  reiiginix  de  la 
royauti  pharaonique,  Paris,  1902,  p.  48 fi.;  Maspero,  Etudes 
de  mylhologie,  vi.  263-2S6. 


and  decided  Avhat  his  name  sliould  be.  So  far, 
however,  the  god  had  implanted  in  the  mother  only 
the  divine  element  of  the  son.  He  now  commis- 
sioned the  god  Khnnpliis  to  form  the  child's  bodily 
members,  and  accordingly  that  deity  fashioned  the 
bod}'  of  the  future  ruler,  as  also  that  of  las  ka, 
which  was  of  like  shape  with  him.self,'  upon  the 
poller's  wheel,  while  a  goddess  bestowed  life  upon 
these  fresh  creations.*  Then  at  length  the  child 
was  born  in  the  presence  of,  and  with  the  aid  of, 
various  gods  and  goddesses. 

Tiie  circumstance  that,  wiicn  the  god  begot  the 
child,  only  the  divine  element  of  tlie  latter  was 
created  enables  us  to  understand  why  occjiaionally 
not  merely  a  single  deity  was  implicated  in  the 
act,  but  why  all  the  gods  might  claim  to  have 
begotten  the  Pharaoh,^  and  to  exist  in  him.  To 
the  purely  concrete  mode  of  thought  characteristic 
of  the  Egyptians  such  an  infusion  of  deity  could 
be  most  simply  represented  after  the  manner  of  a 
procreation.  It  was  only  in  respect  of  thia  divine 
element,  and  not  in  respect  of  the  whole  divine 
personality,  that  the  god  became  incarnate  in  the 
king. 

Tliat  a  mere  particle  of  divinity  sufficed  to  make 
the  newly  created  king  a  partial  incarnation  and  a 
divine  person  is  also  implied  in  the  myth  of  Ra  and 
Isis.*  Here  Isis  kneads  earth  with  the  spittle  of 
the  sun-god,  and  forms  a  serpent  which,  in  virtue 
of  the  spittle,  may  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  god 
himself.  The  same  idea  is  found  in  an  extant 
legend  from  the  Xllth  dynastj','  in  which  Isis  tries 
to  secure  a  portion  of  the  seed  of  Set  as  a  means  of 
gaining  power  over  him.  In  such  instances  the 
implanted  particle  of  deity  does  not  always  carry 
with  it  the  entire  range  of  the  divine  nature  as  an 
incarnation  in  another  being.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
it  is  only  a  particular  attribute  that  is  transferred 
in  this  way.  Thus  the  man  who  sucks  the  milk  of 
a  goddess  or  a  sacred  cow  absorbs  thereby,  not  her 
entire  divine  ego,  but  only  her  inherent  immor- 
tality.*' 

The  choice  of  the  reigning  monarch's  figure  for 
the  act  of  procreation  was  determined  by  the  fact 
that  the  god,  on  other  occasions  of  his  intercourse 
as  an  incarnate  being  with  the  king,  chose  a  form 
which  corresponded  externally  to  that  of  the 
Pharaoh  then  upon  the  throne.  Inasmuch  as  the 
two  homologous  figures  both  existed  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  clear  that  the  deity  did  not  become  in- 
carnate in  the  king,  but  really  assumed  an  inde- 
pendent figure  of  similar  appearance.  This  figure 
might  be  designated  by  a  special  name,  Avliich 
applied  both  to  the  deity  and  to  the  reigning  king. 
Thus  we  read  of  the  Amon  of  Ramses  II.,  of  the 
Sechet  of  Sahura,^  etc.  When  a  monument,  and 
especially  a  temple  or  chapel,  was  founded,  not  by 
a  king,  but  by  a  private  individual,  the  latter  was, 
equally  with  the  King,  regarded  as  the  creator  of  a 
new  divine  by-form.  Thus,  e.g.,  in  the  reign  of 
Ramses  II.  worship  is  said  to  have  been  accorded, 

1  The  ka  and  its  relation  to  the  man  have  been  discussed  most 
recently — with  references  to  earlier  works — by  Maspero,  in 
Memnon,  vi.  [1912]  125  flf. 

2  Naville,  op.  cit.  ii.  pi.  48  ;  Gayet,  op.  eit.  pi.  66.  On  the  life- 
giving  frog-deities  of  Egypt,  cf.  A.  Jacobv  and  W.  Spiegelberg, 
in  Sphinx,  vii.  [1903]  215"ff.,  viii.  [1904]  78f.;  and  on  the  closely 
related  idea  that  frogs  might  be  generated  from  the  slime  of  the 
Nile,  Wiedemann,  in  OLZ  xi.  [1908],  col.  179  ff. 

3  As,  e.g.,  in  the  Stele  of  Kuban,  ed.  E.  Prisse  d'Avennes, 
Monuments  igypti«ns,  Paris,  1847,  pi.  21,  1.  3. 

4  Pleyte-Rossi,  Papyrus  de  Turin,  pis.  31,  77,  131-8 ;  tr. 
Wiedemann,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  54  ff. 

8  F.  LI.  Grittith,  Hieratic  Papyri  from  Kahun  and  Gurob, 
London,  1898,  pl.  3,  p.  4 ;  cf.  Wiedemann,  In  Sphinx,  xiv.  [1911] 
39  ff. 

>>  Wiedemann,  'Die  Milchverwandtschaft  im  alten  Ag3-pten, 
in  Am  iTrijuell,  iii.  [1892]  250  ff. 

7  Cf.  the  texts  given  bv  L.  Borchardl  in  Mitteilungen  der 
deutschen  Orient-Gesellschaft,  no.  xxxvii.  (Aug.  1908)  29  f.; 
Brugsch,  Recueii  de  monuments  egyptiens,  i.  [Leipzig,  1862],  pl. 
4,  no.  3. 
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not  only  to  the  Ptali  of  Ramses  himself,  but  also 
to  the  Ptali  of  a  certain  Menna.^ 

Besides  real  incarnations,  however,  considerable 
interest  attaches  in  Egypt  to  pseudo-incarnations. 
The  adept  in  magic,  when  uttering  his  spells, 
frequently'  claimed  to  be  a  particular  deity,  and  as 
such  demanded  obedience  and  threatened  the 
powers  that  resisted  him.^  It  need  not  be  supposed 
that  he  actually  believed  himself  to  be  the  god  in 
question,  but  he  was  at  all  events  convinced  that 
such  a  claim  would  make  an  impression  upon  other 
gods.  By  way  of  making  the  identification  more 
emphatic,  the  adept  in  some  cases  had  the  name  of 
the  particular  deity  inscribed  upon  his  person. 
From  similar  motives  the  names  of  Isis  and 
Nephthys  respectively  were  inscribed  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  two  principal  female  mourners  who 
recited  the  dirges  in  mourning  celebrations,  and 
effected  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  person  by 
sympathetic  magic.^  Whether  in  early  times 
masks  of  the  gods  likewise  were  employed  with  a 
view  to  a  more  complete  identification  cannot  be 
decided  by  the  extant  records,  but  the  practice  is 
attested  in  connexion  with  the  cult  of  Isis  in  the 
Hellenistic  period,  and  may  well  go  back  to  earlier 
usage. 

Again,  the  glorified  dead*  and  the  gods  might 
assume  the  forms  of  other  deities.  Thus  Isia  took 
the  form  of  a  sacred  cow,  and  Horus  that  of 
the  Apis  bull,  in  order  to  reach  the  city  of  Apis 
unmolested.*  In  this  case  the  incarnation  was 
eft'ected,  not  in  the  sacred  cow  and  the  Apis  bull 
themselves,  but  in  figures  resembling  them,  and 
so,  of  course,  commanding  a  like  degree  of  respect. 
The  story  in  which  Batau  is  said  to  have  assumed 
the  form  of  a  bull  with  all  the  beautiful  symbols 
in  its  hair,  and  thus  to  have  been  honoured  as  a 
sacred  bull — though  in  reality  it  was  not  such^ — 
must  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  This  text 
also  shows  the  vast  variety  of  possible  metamor- 
phoses which  a  higher  being  might  assume  in  his 
incarnations.  When  the  bull  had  been  slaughtered, 
Batau  caused  two  trees  to  arise  from  the  drops  of 
its  blood,  and  in  these  he  then  took  up  his  abode. 
From  the  trees,  again,  he  passed,  in  the  form  of  a 
splinter,  into  the  body  of  a  Avoman.  She  became 
pregnant,  and  the  child  slie  brought  forth  was  his 
final  form  of  incarnation,  i.e.  Batau  himself. 

In  most  cases  a  particle  of  the  being  incarnating 
himself  was  implanted  in  the  new  form  that  he 
adopted,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  this  was  not 
absolutely  necessary.  But  certainly  the  Egyptians, 
with  their  concrete  habit  of  thought,  persistently 
sought  to  invest  all  beings  with  a  tangible  and 
material  form.  If  the  gods,  or  the  dead,  or  any 
other  entities  were  to  endure  and  to  evince  their 
power,  they  could  do  so  only  by  means  of  an  in- 
carnate form. 

Literature. — There  is  as  yet  no  monograph  on  the  Egyptian 
ideas  of  incarnation.  Apart  from  the  passages  cited  in  the 
article,  we  have  in  modern  literature  nothing  to  fall  back  upon 

1  See  a  writing-palette  in  Berlin,  no.  6764.  The  omission  of 
the  cartouche  and  the  mode  of  writing  the  name  Menna  show 
that  the  reference  here  is  not,  as  Erman  (Z.i  xxix.  [1891]  48  ff.) 
supposed,  to  King  Menes,  but  to  a  private  individual — perhaps 
that  charioteer  of  Ramses  u.  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Pentaur 
poem. 

2  Wiedemann,  Magie  und  Zauberei  im  alten  Agppten,  Leipzig, 
1305,  p.  13  ft.  Of  peculiar  interest  in  this  connexion  is  the 
Alagic  Papyrus  Leyden,  no.  348,  pi.  11,  line  2  ff.,  ed.  Pleyte, 
Etudes  ^gi/ptologiques,  l,eyden,lS{i6,  p.  173  ff.;  of.  Pap.  Ebers, 
ed.  G.  Ebers,  Leipzig,  1875,  pi.  1. 

3  See  lamentations  of  Isis  and  Kephthys  in  the  Papyrus  Berlin, 
no.  1425,  ed.  P.  J.  de  Horraok,  (Kuvreg  diverges,  Paris,  1907,  p. 
34  ff.;  and  in  th«  Papyrus  of  Nes-min  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  no. 
lOlSS,  pi.  1,  1.  4  ;  cf.  Budge,  Facsimiles  of  Egyptian  Hieratic 
Papyri  in  the  British  Mvscinn,  p.  1. 

•*  Attested  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  PsTamid  of  Pepi  I.,  in 
which  (line  166)  that  king  takes  the  head  of  the  Anubis  jackal. 

5  J.  Diimichen,  Die  Oasen  der  libijschen  Wiiste,  Strassburg, 
1S77,  pi.  6,  p.  27  ;  cf.  Brugsch,  in  ZA.  xvii.  [1S79]  19. 

6  Papyrus  d'Orbiney,  pi.  14  ff. ;  cf.  Maspero,  Contet  popu- 
laires*,  p.  1 ff. 


except  treatises  dealing  generally  with  the  Egyptian  religion, 
as  cited  in  the  artt.  Egyptian  Rbliqion,  vol.  v.  p.  236  f.,  and 
God  [Eg3-ptian],  vol.  vi.  p.  279.  A.  WIEDEMANN. 

INCARNATION  (Greek  and  Roman).— The 
term  '  incarnation  '  usually  implies  God  becoming 
man,  and  connotes  the  opposite  process  to  '  apo- 
theosis.' But  thought  Avavers  in  a  curious  way 
between  the  two.  When  virtue  in  man's  esteem 
has  won  its  way  to  heaven,  when  a  Pollux,  a 
Hercules,  an  Augustus,  a  Bacchus,  a  Quirinus — to 
employ  the  examples  used  by  Horace  (Carm.  iii. 
iii.  9-15) — have  assumed  their  seat  at  tlie  celestial 
board,  and  begun  to  quatt'  the  nectar  of  the  gods, 
then  it  is  suspected  that  merit  so  transcendent 
must  have  been  of  heavenly  origin,  and  a  birth- 
story  is  invented  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
person  who  has  been  apotheosized  was  in  reality 
already  divine. 

Strictly  speaking,  incarnation  means  the  putting 
on  of  flesh  by  the  divine  ;  it  need  not  necessarily 
be — altliough,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  usually  is — 
the  flesh  of  man.  When  Zeus  visited  Leda  in  the 
form  of  a  swan,  that  Mas  incarnation  as  much  as 
when  he  visited  Alcmene  in  the  form  of  Amphi- 
tryon ;  but  we  must  insist  on  flesh  of  some  kind. 
There  would  be  no  propriety  in  applying  the  term 
incarnation  to  the  visit  of  Zeus  to  Danae  in  the 
shape  of  a  shower  of  gold.  Artemis,  according  to 
one  legend,  compassed  the  destruction  of  Otus  and 
Ephialtes  by  turning  herself  into  a  stag,  and 
running  between  the  young  giants,  who  shot  each 
other  in  their  eagerness  to  hit  tlie  beast.  We  have 
also  an  instance  of  this  lower  form  of  incarnation 
in  the  tale  that  on  the  appearance  of  another  of 
earth's  monstrous  brood  the  gods  Avere  so  terrified 
that  they  changed  themselves  into  beasts  and  took 
refuge  in  Egypt,  this  part  of  the  stoiy  being  per- 
haps a  Greek  attempt  to  account  for  the  theriolatry 
in  the  Nile  country. 

To  the  Greek  mind  the  specific  difference  be- 
tAveen  gods  and  men  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  former 
Avere  immortal  and  the  latter  mortal  (except  in  case 
of  apotheosis).  All  other  difl'erences,  as  in  Avisdom 
and  beauty,  Avere  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  Herein 
is  the  key  to  the  Greek  concept  of  incarnation,  and 
throughout  the  pagan  period  it  Avas  really  believed 
that  the  gods  could  and  did  assume  the  form  of 
men.  Their  motives  for  so  doing  were  many  and 
various,  but  the  most  prominent  Avas  to  gratify 
their  amorous  desires.  The  sons  of  Zeus  by  human 
mothers  Avere  innumerable.  Among  them  Avere 
Perseus,  Castor  and  Pollux,  avIio  Avere  specially 
called  'the  sons  of  Zeus'  (though  it  is  said  that 
only  one  Avas  really  so),  Heracles  and  Bacchus, 
^Eacus  and  Sarpedon.  The  mothers  of  these  Avere 
Danae,  Leda,  Alcmene,  Semele,  yEgina,  and  Lao- 
dameia.  Many,  too,  Avere  the  sons  of  Poseidon, 
most  of  Avhom  are  marked  by  gigantic  size  and 
insolence.  Of  the  three  brothers  Avho  divided  the 
Avorld  betAveen  them.  Hades  alone  seems  to  haA'e 
been  Avithout  issue  of  any  kind. 

The  sons  of  the  gods  did  not  fail  to  folloAV  the 
example  of  their  sires  in  the  Avay  of  amours  Avith 
mortal  maids  or  matrons ;  and,  in  consequence,  a 
particular  member  of  a  human  family  might  have 
in  him  or  her  a  strain  of  the  divine.  Thus  Theseus 
Avas  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Poseidon,  Troilus 
the  son  of  Apollo  by  Hecuba,  Deianeira  Avas  said 
to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Dionysus,  Meleager 
the  son  of  Ares,  Linus  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  so  on. 
These  Avere  perhaps  appreciations  arising  out  of 
the  characters  of  those  persons  either  in  fact  or  in 
fiction  ;  but  one  obvious  motive  for  the  invention 
of  such  stories  Avas  the  general  desire  to  ally 
oneself  Avith  the  divine.  Thus  Hellen  Avas  said  to 
have  been  really  the  son  not  of  Deucalion,  but  of 
Zeus,  Avhich  at  once  conferred  the  patent  of  nobility 
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upon  every  Hellene.  All  (Jreek  physicians  ehiiined 
to  be  lU'scendeil  fmni  A.-idepiiis,  and  so  lioiii 
Apollo  ;  and  on  the  same  lines  Socrates  is  made 
playlully  to  argue  in  the  Euthijithro  (11  C)  that  all 
sculjitois  were  descended  from  Dicilalus,  and  so 
from  iiephaistus. 

But  love  was  not  the  only  motive  which  induced 
divine  beings  to  take  human  tlesh  upon  them.  It 
was  anger  at  the  gmis  that  drove  Demeter  to 
leave  heaven  and  incarnate  herself  as  a  woman. 
It  was  to  gratify  her  spite  against  Heracles  that 
Hera  assumed  the  form  of  an  Amazon.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  it  is  the  censorship  of  human  morals 
that  is  the  operating  motive.  Thus  it  was  to 
test  the  insolence  of  Laomedon  tiiat  Apollo  and 
Poseiilon  assumed  the  form  of  men  ;  and  the  great 
god  Zeus  himself  came  to  earth  in  the  likeness 
of  a  working  man  (Apollod.  iii.  98,  eUaixdels  avSpl 
Xepfrj^v),  in  order  to  make  trial  of  Lycaon  and  his 
fifty  sons,  who  excelled  all  men  in  impiety.  The 
same  motive  underlies  the  well-known  story  of 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  which  has  been  immortalized 
by  the  genius  of  Ovid  ;  and  we  know  from  Hesiod 
that  the  belief  Avas  entertained  that  the  goiis 
roamed  the  earth  in  the  likeness  of  men  to  take 
note  of  human  conduct.  That  is  the  highest  moral 
use  that  is  made  of  the  idea  of  incarnation  in  pagan 
mythology. 

The  ii'ea  of  divine  birtli  appears  now  and  then 
among  the  Greeks  even  in  historical  times.  Plato, 
after  he  had  achieved  immortality  for  his  writings, 
was  reported  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo.  He 
is  the  only  pliilosoiiher  who  has  attained  the 
honour  of  a  birth-storj'.  The  Spartan  king 
Demaratus,  Ave  are  told  by  Herodotus  (vi.  69),  Avas 
declared  by  his  mother  to  have  been  the  son  of  the 
hero  Astrabacus ;  but  then  there  Avas  a  malicious 
counter-statement  that  the  supposed  hero  Avas 
really  the  donkey-driver.  Alexander  the  Great 
AvasbelieA^ed  even  in  his  oAvn  lifetime  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Aniuion  ;  and  there  is  a  story  told  by 
Plutarch  {Alex.  3)  that  the  reason  for  the  loss  of 
Philip's  eye  Avas  that  lie  had  peeped  through  the 
keyhoks  of  his  Avife's  chamber,  and  had  seen  the 
god  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  entAvined  about  her 
couch.  The  liirth-story  of  Komulus  and  Remus  is 
an  echo  of  maiiy  similar  tales  in  Greek  mythology. 
Literature.— .See  references  in  text  and  art.  Greek  Relioion. 

St.  George  Stock. 

INCARNATION  (Indian).— The  tenet  of  incar- 
nation [avatdra]  is  a  fundamental  one  in  mediieval 
and  modern  Hindu  religion  as  taugiit  in  the 
PtirCmns  and  similar  AA'orks  ;  it  is  so  especially 
Avitli  the  Visnuites,  the  greater  number  of  Avhom 
"  worship  either  Kama  or  Krsna,  the  tAvo  last  incar- 
nations of  Visnu,  not  that  god  in  his  proper  form  ; 
the  reverse  holds  good  Avith  Siva,  Avho  is  adored  as 
such,  or  under  one  of  his  various  forms  Avhich 
cannot  be  properly  called  incarnations.  We  must, 
therefore,  examine  the  incarnations  of  Visnu  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  incarnation  as 
conceived  in  India,  and  to  form  an  idea  concerning 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  complex  body  of 
beliefs  on  the  subject. 

The  theory  of  the  incarnations  of  Visnu  pre- 
supposes the  recognition  of  Visnu,  or,  as  he  is 
more  appropriately  called  in  this  connexion, 
Narayana,  as  the  Supreme  God,  the  creator  and 
ruler  of  the  universe,  the  upholder  not  only  of  the 
cosmic,  but  also  of  the  moral,  order  of  the  Avorld. 
When  the  enemies  to  his  rule  endanger  the  order 
of  the  Avorld,  the  god  incarnates  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  it.  This  is  expressed  in  two 
much  quoted  verses  of  the  Bhafjavadgitd  (iv.  7  f.)  : 

•Whenever  there  is  a  decline  of  the  Law,  O  Bharata,  and  an 
increase  of  iniquity,  then  I  put  forth  m3self  (in  a  new  birth). 
For  the  rescue  of  the  pious  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  evil- 
doers, for  the  establishment  of  the  Law  I  am  bom  in  every 
age.' 
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Originally,  therefore,  the  number  of  these  ap- 
pearantcs  or  births  of  the  Lord  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  imlelinite  ;  but  theological  .spei  ulation 
tended  not  only  to  lix  the  number  of  in<arnatious, 
but  als(j  to  deline  more  clearly  their  relation  to  the 
Supreme  God.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  account 
of  the  incarnations  in  the  llaricaiidn,  i.  eh.  42 f. 
It  commences  Avith  a  verse  made  \x\>  of  the  begin- 
ning and  the  slightly  altered  end  of  the  passage 
from  the  Bhagavadgltd  just  quoted  : 

'  Whenever  there  is  a  decline  of  the  I.aw,  O  Bh.iratii,  then  the 
Ix)rd  appears  for  the  eslablibhment  of  the  Law.' 
And  it  continues : 

'One  form  of  him,  the  best  one,  for  ever  abidfs  in  heaven 
liractisin^f  austerities  [Narajana  setms  to  be  intended],  the 
s(;cond  [form]  is  j^one  to  sleep  on  his  couch,  for  the  destruction 
and  creation  of  being's,  meditating  on  his  mysterious  self ;  who 
after  sleepin-j;  a  thousand  leons  becomes  manifest  for  the  pur- 
pose of  action,  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years,  as  the  god  of 
gods,  the  Lord  of  the  world  [Vifi.iu].' 

Then  some  of  his  incarnations  are  related,  the 
last  of  Avhich — that  of  Kalki — being  designated  as 
the  tenth  (v.  23GS),  proves  that  the  number  of  his 
incarnations  amounted  to  ten,  as  in  later  times. 
It  is  Avorthy  of  note  that  in  this  place  the  incarna- 
tions are  called  jirudiirbhuva,  '  manifestation,'  and 
not  avatdra,  Avhich  has  since  become  the  current 
term  ;  thus  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  ten  avatdras 
of  Visnu.  According  to  tlie  common  belief  these 
are  :  "(1)  I'^isb,  (2)  Tortoise,  (3)  Boar,  (4)  Man-lion, 
(5)  DAvarf,  (6)  I'arasurama,  (7)  Kama,  (8)  Krsna,  (9) 
Buddha,  and  (10)  Kalki,  Avhose  incarnation  is  still 
to  come.^ 

NoAv,  if  Ave  examine  the  various  incarnations  of 
Visnu,  Ave  shall  find  that  they  fall  into  several 
groups.  First  the  Vamana,  or  DAvarf,  incarnation 
is  a  legend  developed  from  a  mythical  feat  of  Visnu 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Rigveda,  viz.  the 
three  strides  Avith  Avhich  he  measured  the  three 
Avoi'lds.  Secondly,  the  Kurma,  or  Tortoise,  and 
the  Varaha,  or  Boar,  incarnations  ascribe  to  him 
deeds  Avhich  originally  Avere  believed  to  have  been 
performed  by  Prajapati  the  Creator  (see  SatapatJifi 
Brdhmana,  VIL  v.  1,  5  ;  Taittirlya  Sainhitd,  VI.  ii. 
42  ;  Taittirlya  Aranyaka,  i.  13 ;  and  Satapatha 
Brdhmana,  XIV.  i.  2,  11).  Prajapati  is  frequently 
reprcsentetl  as  taking  one  form  or  other  for  some 
special  purpose  ;  in  our  case  the  reason  of  his  beinjj 
assumed  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a  tortoise  and 
of  a  boar  nuxy  have  been  that  his  primitive  Avorship 
had  been  of  a  theriomorphic  character,  at  least 
Avitli  some  classes  of  the  people.  When  Narayana 
(Visnu)  became  the  Supreme   Deity,  the  Creator 

1  The  incarnations  (prdditrbhdva)  actually  related  in  the 
Uanraihia  (loc.  cit.)  are:  (1)  Varaha,  (-2)  Man-lion,  (.S)  Dwarf, 
(4)  Dattatreya,  (5)  Jamadagnja  (Paraiurauia),  (0)  Rama,  (7) 
Krsna,  and  (S)  Kalki,  which,  as  stated  in  the  text,  is  called  the 
tenth.  In  the  6antiparvan  of  the  MahCibhCirata  (cccxxxLx. 
]03  =  129C6f.)  the  following  incarnations  (prddurUudva)  are 
enumerated  :  (1)  Haiiisa,  (2)  Tortoise,  (3)  Fisli,  (4)  Boar,  (5) 
Dwarf,  (0)  (Parasu)  Rama,  (7)  Rama  Da^arathi,  (8)  t^atvata 
(Krsna),  and  (9)  Kalki.  The  BKagavadgiUl  (loc.  cit.)  speaks  of 
the  'many  births'  (janindni)  of  the  god;  the  Mahdhhiirata, 
Vanaparva  (487),  of  the  'thousands  of  his  manifestations' 
(prddurbhdva).  Of  the  account  in  the  Matsya  and  lihdgaraia 
J'urdrtas,  Muir  (Grig.  Skr.  Texts,  iv.2  [1873]  155  f.)  says : 
'  Vi^yu's  incarnations  are  then  enumerated  {Malsya  I'urdrta, 
xlvii.  234-254),  viz.  (1)  a  portion  of  him  sprung  from  Dharma, 
(2)  the  Narasiihha,  or  Man-lion,  and  (:!)  the  Dwar*,  incarnations, 
which  are  called  the  celestial  manifestations  (sambhutf),  the 
remaining  seven  being  tl.e  human  incarnations  caused  by 
Sukra's  curse.  These  seven  are  :  (4)  the  Dattatreya,  (5)  Man- 
dhatr,  (6)  Para^urfima,  (7)  Rfuna,  (8)  Vedavy.asa,  (9)  Buddha,  and 
(10)  kalki  incarnations.  (Eight  instead  of  seven  are  obtained  if, 
with  the  Marathi  expounder,  we  understand  the  beginning  of 
verse  243  to  refer  to  Krsna.)  The  Bhdgavata  Purdna  gives 
twenty-two  incarnations  (i.  iii.  1  If.),  viz.  those  in  the  forms  of 
(1)  Puru?a,  (2)  A'araha,  or  the  Boar,  (3)  Narada,  (4)  Nara  and 
Naravana,  (5)  Kapila,  (6)  Dattdtreva,  (7)  Yajfia,  or  S.acrifice,  (8) 
Rsabha,'(0)  Prthu,  (10)  ilatsva,  or  the  Fish,  (11)  Kurma,  or  the 
Tortoise,  (12  and  13)  Dhanvantari,  (14)  Narasiiiih.i,  or  the  Man- 
lion,  (15)  Vamana,  or  the  Dwarf,  (IC)  I'arasurama,  (17)  Veda- 
vyasa,  (18)  Rama,  (19  and  20)  Balarfima  and  Krsija,  (21)  Buddha, 
and  (22)  Kalki.  The  last  two  are  represented  as  future.  But 
the  incarnations  (avatdra)  of  Visnu  are  innumerable,  like  the 
rivulets  flowing  from  an  inexhaustible  lake.  Rsis,  Manus  gods, 
sons  of  Manus,  Prajapatis  are  all  portions  of  hiaa.' 
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and  Lord  of  the  world,  he  stepped  into  the  phice 
of  Prajapati,  the  Creator  in  the  period  of  the 
Brdhvianas,  and  the  deeds  of  Prajapati  were 
transferred  to  Visnu.  In  this  class  of  incarnations 
we  may  reckon,  besides  the  Tortoise  and  Boar 
incarnations,  the  Matsya,  or  Fish,  incarnation, 
which  refers  to  the  legend  of  Manu's  being  saved 
by  a  fish  during  the  Deluge ;  for  that  fish,  ac- 
cording to  the  later  version  of  the  story  in  the 
Mahdbhdrata  (iii.  187  =  12474  ff. ),  reveals  himself  as 
Brahma  Prajfipati.  The  incarnation  of  Narasiiiiha, 
or  the  Man-lion,  stands  by  itself,  or  might  be 
ranged  with  the  Dwarf  incarnation ;  it  refers  to 
a  popular  legend  of  Visnu  killing,  in  the  form  of  a 
Man-lion,  the  demon  Hiranyakasipu  —  a  legend 
which  is  once  alluded  to  in  the  Vedic  literature, 
viz.  Taittiriya  Aranyalca,  X.  i.  6. 

The  remaining  three  incarnations,  viz.  those  of  Parainraina, 
of  Rama  Da^arathi,  and  of  Krsna,  have  this  in  common,  that 
those  heroes  had  originally  no  connexion  with  Visnu.  The 
story  of  Para^urama  itself,  as  told  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  (iii. 
11.5  ft.,  xii.  49),  has  no  reference  to  Visnu,  but  the  first  book  of 
the  Ramdyaxta,  which  is  a  later  addition  to  that  epic,  contains 
a  continuation  of  Para^urama's  story,  according  to  which  the 
hero  was  in  possession  of  Visnu's  bow  and  met  the  young  Rama, 
son  of  Da^aratha,  exp,resslj-  to  subdue  him  ;  but  the  latter,  who 
had  already  broken  Siva's  bow,  now  bent  Visnu's  bow  and  de- 
prived Para^urama  of  his  glorj'.  This  legend,  apparentl3'  a  late 
invention,  would  be  absurd  on  the  supposition  that  both  Ramas 
are  incarnations  of  Visiju,  since  then  the  god  would  humiliate 
himself;  but  it  shows  that  ParaiSurama  had,  in  popular  tales, 
been  brought  into  some  connexion  with  Vi^inu  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  name  Rama,  which  he  shares  with  the 
more  famous  seventh  incarnation  of  Visnu,  may  have  facilitated 
his  reception  in  the  series  of  incarnations  of  that  god.  lie  was 
recognized  as  such  at  the  time  of  the  redaction  of  the  present 
text  of  the  Mahdbhurata  (see  note  on  p.  193''),  and  thus  in  the 
introduction  of  his  story  there  (iii.  115)  a  confused  passage  is 
inserted  (v.  15-19)  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  the  current 
belief. 

The  incarnations  with  which  -we  have  dealt  seem 
more  or  less  to  be  set  up  by  theological  speculation 
rather  than  to  have  constituted  part  of  a  general 
and  po]>ular  belief.  It  is  different,  however,  with 
tlie  two  next  incarnations,  those  of  Rama  and 
Krsna.  They  are  the  only  ones  which  have  any 
practical  importance  in  the  religion  of  India ;  for, 
as  stated  above,  their  worshippers  form  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Hindus  and  the  great  majority  of 
Visnuites.  Hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  more  details  with  regard  to  these  two 
avatdras.  According  to  the  unanimous  belief  of 
the  Hindus,  Rama  came  long  before  Krsna,  the 
former  at  the  end  of  the  Treta,  the  latter  at  the 
end  of_  the  Dvapara,  Yuga.  The  reason  of  this 
belief  is,  no  doubt,  the  fact  that  the  Edmdyaiia, 
which  celebrates  the  life  and  deeds  of  Rama,  does 
not  mention  Krsna,  Avhile,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Mahdbhdrata,  in  which  Krsna  plays  a  most  im- 
portant part,  not  only  frequently  mentions  Rama 
and  the  other  heroes  of  the  Rdmdyana  as  belong- 
ing to  a  past  age,  but  also  relates  his  adventure  in 
a  lengthy  episode  (Ramopakhyana). 

In  the  case  of  Rama  we  seem  to  watch  an  incar- 
nationin  tlie  making,  for  in  the  original  parts  of 
the  Ramayana,  viz.  bks.  ii.-vi.,  the  poet  regards 
his  hero  as  essentially  Imman,  and  seems  entirely 
to  ignore  his  divine  character.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  fully  acknowledged  in  bks.  i.  and  vii.,  wliich 
by  common  consent  of  all  critics  are  declared  to  be 
later  additions.'  Therefore  between  the  composi- 
1  This  question  has  been  discussed  at  great  length  by  Muir, 
Orig.  Skr.  Texts,  iv.  411  ff.  As  it  is  important  for  the  problem 
under  discussion,  we  adduce  here  an  argument  which,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  is  conclusive.  Near  the  end  of  the  original 
work  occurs  a  chapter  (vi.  117)  which  is,  without  doubt,  a 
later  addition.  It  relates  that,  when  Sitfi  entered  the  fire,  the 
gods  appeared  and  Brahma  declared  Rama  to  be  Narayana,  the 
highest  deity,  etc.  ;  for  Rama  had  thon<,'ht  himself  a  man  till 
then.  Now,  if  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  original  poem  Rama 
had  been  asserted  to  be  Narayana,  no  such  passage  as  the  ahove 
could  have  been  inserted  in  this  place  ;  nor  would  the  author  of 
the  original  work  have  deferred  till  its  end  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  hero  is  no  other  than  the  highest  god.  It  may  be  noted 
that  this  is  the  only  passage  in  this  epic  in  which  we  "meet  with 
a  name  of  Krsna. 


tion  of  the  original  work  and  the  addition  of  these 
later  parts  the  belief  that  Rama  is  an  incarnation 
of  Visnu  must  have  arisen  and  have  gained  uni- 
versal assent,  liefore  tliat  time  Rama  had  been 
an  epic  hero,  but  the  Rdmdyana  seems  to  have 
made  him  immensely  popular.  Since  the  poet  has 
described  him  as  the  best  of  men,  the  most  dutiful 
son  and  loving  husband,  as  possessed  of  every 
virtue,  in  short,  as  a  model  of  morality,  he  became 
the  favourite  of  the  people  at  large  and  so  the 
subject  of  veneration.'  There  is  still  another 
cause  for  Rama's  promotion  to  divine  rank.  His 
adventures  are  of  such  a  wonderful  character  that 
he  certainly  appears  more  than  a  common  mortal ; 
he  associates  with  superhuman  beings  represented 
as  monkeys  and  bears,  he  undertakes  an  expedition 
against  Lanka  over  one  hundred  yojanas  ot  sea, 
fights  and  vanquishes  the  demon  race  of  the 
Raksasas,  etc.  Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  epic  hero  became  a  popular  god,  and  that 
in  order  to  account  for  his  divine  dignity,  notwith- 
standing his  human  character,  he  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  highest 
god — as  an  incarnation  of  Visnu. 

This  belief  has  a  popular  as  well  as  a  speculative 
side.  The  latter  is  determined  by  the  ideas  about 
brahma,  the  evolution  of  the  world  from  it,  and 
the  identification  of  Narayana  with  Brahma.  The 
popular  side  of  the  belief  in  the  incarnation  of 
Visnu  is  to  some  extent  founded  on  that  god's 
popular  character  as  destroyer  of  demons  [daitydri) ; 
Visnu  vanquishes  the  fiends  to  relieve  the  world, 
gods  and  men,  from  their  oppression.  The  same 
function,  ascribed  to  some  minor  deity,  becomes 
the  bond  that  connects  him  with  Visnu  in  popular 
opinion.  The  idea  of  manifestation  was  probably 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  mind  of  the  people ;  they 
required  a  more  material  link  between  the  god  and 
his  incarnation.  In  fables  and  epic  poetiy  the 
connexion  of  a  hero  Avith  a  god  is  usually  accounted 
for  by  a  myth  relating  how  the  god  begot  the  hero 
in  question  with  some  girl  or  womar  ;  the  hero  is 
the  ofi'spring  of  the  god.  This  relation  did  perhaps 
savour  of  illegitimacy ;  at  any  rate,  it  Avas  not 
assumed  in  the  case  of  the  highest  god  and  his 
manifestations,  but  was  replaced  by  one  of  a  more 
my.stical  character.  The  story  about  Visnu's  in- 
carnation in  Rama  is  told  in  tlie  Rdmdyana^  i. 
15  fl'. 

Tlie  gods  complain  to  Brahm5.  about  the  oppression  and 
violence  of  the  Raksasa  Ravana,  on  whom  ho  had  conferred  the 
boon  that  he  could  not  be  killed  by  a  god.  But,  as  he  could  be 
slain  b.y  a  man,  Visr.u  consents  to  be  born  as  such  in  the  persons 
of  the  four  sons  of  King  Da^aratha  by  his  thiee  wives.  When 
that  king  celebrates  a  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  begetting 
sons,  Visnu  appears  in  the  sacrificial  fire  and  gives  Da^aratha  a 
big  vessel  filled  with  divine  sacrificial  food  (payasa)  \v\\'\o\i  he 
enjoins  him  to  divide  among  his  wives.  Kausalya  gets  half  of 
the  potion,  and  Sumitra  and  Kaikeyi  the  remaining  part,  but  in 
unequal  portions.2  In  due  time  all  the  three  queens  are  delivered 
of  sons,  Kausalya  of  Rama,  Sumitra  of  Laksma^a  and  Satrughna, 
and  Kaikeyi  of  Dharata. 

In  accordance  with  this  story,  the  incarnation  of 
Visnu  is  not  of  the  same  degree  in  all  four  sons ; 
but  his  essence  is  present  to  a  greater  degree  in 
Rama  than  in  his  brothers.  Probably  Rama  alone 
was  originally  considered  an  incarnation,  and  his 
brothers  Avere  only  later,  through  their  connexion 
Avith  him,  regarded  as  partial  incarnations.  By  a 
similar  process  the  Avife  of  Rama,  Sita,  came  to 
be  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Visnu's  Avife, 
LaksmI,  though  originally  Sita  seems  to  have  been 
a  chthonic  deity  before  she  became  an  epic 
heroine.*    These  details,  hoAvcA'^er,  are  apparently 

1  In  the  original  story  on  which  Valmiki  based  his  epic,  the 
character  of  Itama  does  not  seem  to  lia\e  reached  perfection, 
lie  perfidiously  killed  Vali — a  deed  which  the  poet  struggles 
hard  to  show  in  a  good  light. 

2  The  same  story  is  told  in  different  Purdvus  and  other 
works  ;  but  there  is  no  agrr-ement  regarding  the  proportion 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  pryasa  given  to  the  three  queens. 

3  Cf.  art.  Heroes  and  Hero-qods  (Indian),  vol.  vi.  p.  661. 
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the  outcome  of  theological  speculations,  not  of 
popular  belief. 

The  remarkable  change  in  Rama's  position  from 
an  epic  hero  to  an  iuoarriation  of  Vi.siiu,  whicli,  as 
Ktatetl  above,  took  place  between  the  rcdaclion  of 
the  original  ItniuCiydna  and  the  addition  of  its 
lirst  and  last  books,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  a  slow  development  of  religious  ideas,  but 
seems  to  have  been  caused  by  the  application  to 
him  of  a  tlicory  already  fully  establislied.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  theory  of  incarna- 
tion was  lirst  suggested  by  the  story  of  Kama  ;  in 
all  probability  tliere  was  already  another  similar 
incarnation  of  Visnu  acknoAvledged  by  the  people 
of  India.  This  must  have  been  his  incarnation  as 
Krsna,  since  the  preceding  incarnations,  as  appears 
from  our  remarks  on  them,  seem  to  have  had  little 
importance  as  far  as  popular  religion  was  con- 
cerned. In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  the 
wide-spread  worship  of  Krsna  as  a  tribal  hero  and 
demi-god,  and  his  subsequent  identification  with 
Narayana,  the  Supreme  Lord  of  creation  in  that 
period,  gave  birth  to  the  theory  of  incarnation, 
not  as  a  philosophical  speculation  of  learned 
mythologists  and  theologists,  but  as  the  great 
principle  pervading  and  upholding  a  popular  re- 
ligion. For  Krsnaism  in  this  sense  prevailed  in 
India  probably  centuries  before  the  beginning  of 
our  era,  Avhile  Ramaism,  so  popular  from  the 
10th  cent.  A.D.  downwards,  is  a  comparatively 
late  development.  The  incarnation  of  Krsna  is, 
therefore,  the  most  important  one  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  problem  under  discussion — the  origin 
and  the  development  of  the  theory  of  incarnation. 

The  identity  of  Krsna  and  Visnu  (or  Narayana) 
is  generally  acknowledged  in  the  original  sources 
of  the  history  of  his  life  and  deeds,  viz.  the 
Mahtihhdrata,  Harivain-^a,  and  the  Pttrdnas. 
References  to  him  in  the  literature  which  precedes 
the  redaction  of  our  text  of  the  Mahdhhdrcita  are 
few  and  short ;  but  they  are  of  the  highest  in- 
terest, and  therefore  deserve  to  be  examined  with 
great  care.  In  these  ancient  allusions  to  Krsna 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  names  Vasudeva 
and  Krsna,  though  in  historical  times  they  denote 
the  same  person.  Vasudeva  is  mentioned  first  in 
the  TaUtirlya  Aranyaka,  X.  i.  6,  as  a  god  together 
with  Naraj'ana  and  Visnu,  apparently  as  mysti- 
cally identical  with  them.  We  next  meet  with 
this  name  in  Panini,  IV.  iii.  98,  where  the  wording 
of  the  siitra  and  the  context  in  which  it  stands  in- 
dicate that  Panini  regarded  him  not  as  a  Rajput, 
but  as  a  person  of  the  highest  rank,  probably  as  a 
god.^  Krsna's  name  occin-s  first  in  the  Chhdndogya 
KUpanisad,  III.  xvii,  6,  where  it  is  said  that  Ghora 
Ahgirasa  imparted  a  particular  piece  of  secret 
knowledge  to  Krsna,  the  son  of  Devaki.  Here, 
then,  Krsna  is  still  regarded  as  a  man  and  not  as 
a  god.  But  in  a  verse  quoted  in  two  late  Upani- 
sads,  the  Ndrdyandtharvaslras  and  the  Atmabodha 
Upanisads,  he,  the  son  of  Devaki,  is  mentioned  to- 
gether with  Madhusudana  (  =  Visnu)  as  having  the 
attribute  hrahmanya, ;  whatever  that  word  may 
mean  in  this  connexion,  it  is  evident  that  the  son 
of  Devaki  is  here  regarded  as  equal  to  Visnu,  or  at 
least  as  a  deity.  The  testimony  adduced  seems 
to  warrant  the  assumption  that,  when  the  Vedic 
period  drew  tov.ards  its  end,  Vasudeva  was  con- 
sidered an  equal  of  Narayana  and  Visnu,  but  that 
Krsna,  the  son  of  Devaki,  was  still  regarded  in 

1  See  Patafijali's  remarks  on  the  sutra  in  question.  It  is  clear 
that  Panini  did  not  regard  Vfisudeva  as  a  kmtriya  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  since  he  then  would  fall  under  the  rule  in  the 
next  sutra.  The  compound  Vdsiidevdrjunclbfiydm  is  against 
Papini's  own  rule  (ii.  ii.  33),  according  to  which  Arjuna  should 
be  placed  first.  The  inversion  of  the  order  In  the  compound 
was  apparently  occasioned  by  Panini's  regarding  Vasudeva  as 
superior  to  Arjuna,  abhyarhiia,  thout,4i  the  rule  which  assigns 
the  first  place  in  a  Dvandva  compound  to  the  ahhyarhita  was 
first  given  by  Katyayana,  hia  successor  (n.  2.  34,  vdrtt.  4). 


the  Vedic  period  as  a  wise  man  inquiring  into  the 
highest  truth,  and  only  at  some  later  time  was  he 
put  on  an  equality  with  Visnu.  We  conclude  that 
Va.sudeva,  the  goil,  and  Krsna,  the  sage,  were 
originally  dillcrcnt  from  one  another,  and  only 
afterwards  became,  by  a  syncretism  of  beliefs,  one 
deity,  thus  giving  rlso  to,  or  bringing  to  perfection, 
a  theory  of  incarnation. 

Vasudeva  is  unanimously  explained  by  all  Indian 
writers  as  a  patronymic  of  Vasudeva,  his  father 
according  to  the  epic  narratives.  Ihit  Baladeva, 
who  is  likewise  reputed  a  son  of  Vasudeva,  is 
never  called  Vasudeva.  Besides,  an  old  variant 
of  Vasudeva,  noticed  by  lexicographers  and  used 
by  Bhasa  in  the  Dutavakya,  v.  6,  is  Vasubhadra, 
a  form  which  recalls  the  similar  name  of  another 
popular  deity,  Manibhadra,  king  of  the  Yaksas. 
Now,  as  Rlaiiibhadra  is  also  spelt  Manibhadra 
(Manibhadda  in  Jainaprakrit),  and  Narasiinha 
Narasiiiiha,^  by  an  inorganic  lengthening  of  the 
iirst  syllable,  so  Vasudeva  and  Vasubhadra  seem 
to  have  been  forms,  perhaps  popular,  of  Vasudeva 
and  Vasubhadra  —  names  directly  derived  from 
vasu,  denoting  either  'wealth,  riches,'  or  the  gods 
of  that  name.  If  this  etymology  of  Vasudeva  is 
right,  we  must  assume  that  the  story  of  his  being 
the  son  of  a  knight  Vasudeva  and  the  name  of 
his  father  have  been  developed  from  his  very 
name  Vasudeva.  In  support  of  this  assumption 
it  may  be  said  that  the  oldest  tradition  does  not 
mention  Krsna's  father,  but  his  mother,  calling 
him  the  son  of  Devaki,  * 

It  the  narrative  of  Krsna  is  more  closely  examined,  we  find 
indications  that  two  diiierent  persons,  a  god  and  a  man,  are 
combined  in  him.  For  the  story  itself  is  naturally  divided  into 
two  distinctive  parts ;  the  first  {bCdacharita)  relates  his  early 
life  among  the  cov.herds  as  foster-child  of  Nanda ;  and  the 
second,  covering  the  rest  of  his  life,  relates  his  adventures  as 
the  leader  of  the  clan  of  the  Vrsijis,  and  his  alliance  with  the 
I'iindavas,  especially  with  Arjuna.  In  the  former  part  it  is  easy 
to  recognize  him  as  a  cowherd-god  (Govinda,  the  cow-finder), 
and  in  the  latter,  as  a  Rajput  hero.  As  infant,  child,  and  j'oung 
man,  he  worked  many  wonders,  destroying  demons  chiefly,  and 
mostly  in  company  with  Baladeva,  his  brother,  who  is  also 
called  Rama  and  Hali,  '  he  with  the  plough,'  or  Halayudha,  '  he 
whose  weapon  is  the  plough.'  Now,  Baladeva  too  was  a  popular 
god — of  husbandmen,  as  llis  plough  proves.  He  is  called  Rau- 
hincya,  the  son  of  Rohini ;  but  the  story  is  that  he  was  con- 
ceived by  Devaki  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  womb  of 
Rohipi.3  This  story  is  apparently  invented  in  order  to  make 
him  a  brother  of  Krsna  ;  probably  the  two  popular  gods 
GovLnda-Vaaudeva  and  Baladeva 3  were  closely  connected,  and, 
after  the  former  was  identitjed  with  the  Rajput  hero  Krsna,  the 
latter  came  to  be  regarded  as  his  brother.  They  are  always  found 
together  till  Krsna  has  slain  Kaiiisa  and  placed  Ugrasena  on  the 
throne  of  llathura.  Henceforth  he  appears  as  tiie  tribal  hero 
of  the  Yadavas  ;  he  is  their  leader  in  all  important  events  of 
their  history,  he  defends  their  town  llathurii  against  mighty 
enemies,  and  when  resistance  seems  hopeless  he  leads  the  tribe 
of  tlie  Yadavas  to  the  shore  of  the  v.estern  ocean  ;  there  he 
builds  Dvaraka,  the  new  capital  of  the  Yadavas.  He  enters  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Pandavas,  and  with  their  help  overcomes 
his  great  enemy  Jarasandha,  king  of  Magadha ;  and  he  slays 
the  latter's  general  Si^upala,  king  of  Ciieiii.  He  took  part  in  the 
tribal  feuds  of  the  Yadavas,  and  at  last  witnessed  their  ruin  and 
the  destruction  of  Dvaraka.  His  death  was  occasioned  bj'  the 
hunter  Jaras  (old  age),  who  mistook  him  for  an  antelope  and 
pierced  his  foot  with  an  arrow.  The  unmistakably  epic  char- 
acter of  this  story  seems  to  prove  that  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  an  epic  or  a  cycle  of  epic  songs.  This  epic  must  have  been 
current  among  the  Yadivas,  tlie  Rajput  race  which  revered 
Krsna  as  its  tribal  hero  ;  and,  as  the  numerous  clans  of  the 
Yadavas  were  settled  in  Northern  as  well  as  in  Western  India, 
the  assumed  epic  must  have  had  a  wide  circulation.  The 
originals,  if  ever  they  were  written  down,  have  been  lost,  but 
the  matter  they  contained  has  been  preserved  in  the  Uari- 
vaiMa  and  some  Purdnas.  Their  great  poi)ularity  in  so  large  a 
part  of  India  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  their  hero  Krspa 
having,  bj'  an  ei)ic  syncrotisni  to  be  obsi-rved  in  other  litera- 
tures also,  been  intioduced  into  the  great  national  epic  of  the 
Bharatas,  where  he  appears  as  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the 
Pandavas. 

Now  in  the  Mahdbhdrata,  the  EarivamAa,  and 
the  Purdnas  the  poets  take  every  opportunity  of 

1  Taittiriya  Sranyaka,  x.  i.  7. 

2  A  similar  transfer  or  an  embr}-©  is  told  by  the  Svetambara 
Jains  of  Mahavira,  who  was  transferred  from  the  womb  ot 
Devauanda  to  that  of  Trisalii. 

3  Notice  the  similarity  of  the  names  Viisudeva  and  Baladeva, 
and  of  their  variants  Vasubhadra  and  Balabhadra- 
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glorifying  Krsna  as  tlie  Supreme  God  ;  but  their 
description  of  his  deeds,  and  especially  of  the 
counsels  he  juves  to  his  allies,  reveals  to  us  a  man, 
certainly  not  eminently  good,  like  llama,  hut 
i-ather  the  contrary — a  crafty  Rajput  chief  who  is 
not  over-scrupulous  in  his  choice  of  means  for 
accomplishing  his  ends.  Even  the  Hindus  seem 
to  have  been  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
quite  an  ideal  hero  ;  for  there  is  a  very  interesting 
chapter  in  the  Vismi  Punma  (iv.  13)  which  under- 
takes a  vindication  of  the  character  of  Krsna  in 
one  particular  instance. 

The  question,  then,  is  how  this  Rajput  hero 
should  have  come  to  be  acknowledged  not  only 
as  a  god,  but  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Supreme 
Deity.'  Christian  influence,  assumed  by  Weber, 
is  excluded  by  chronological  considerations,  for 
the  Jains  have  built  up  their  entire  hagiology  on 
the  model  of  the  history  of  Krsna  ;  they  assume  nine 
Vasudevas,  Vasudevas,  Baladevas,  and  Prativasu- 
devas.  As  this  curious  system  of  the  Jains,  which 
presupposes  the  worship  of  Krsna  as  a  very  popular 
religion  of  India,  is  already  found  in  some  of  their 
canonical  books,  and  as  these  are  prior  to  our  era, 
there  can  have  been  no  Christian  influence  at  work 
in  originating  the  worship  of  Krsna.  R.  G.  Bhau- 
darkar  supposes 

'  that  a  K?attriya  of  the  name  of  Vasudeva  belonging  to  the 
Yaclava,  Vrsni,  or.  Satvata  race  founded  a  theistic  system  as 
Siddhartha  of  the  SaUya  race  and  Mahavira  of  the  Jnatrka  race 
founded  atheistic  systems.' 2 

This  theory  seems  scarcely  tenable  for  a  very 
weighty  reason  :  the  deeds  and  adventures  of  Krsna 
related  by  the  authors  of  the  great  epic  and  the 
Purdnas  are  essentially  those  of  a  warrior  and 
Rajput  chief,  and  there  is  none  which  shows  him 
in  the  light  of  a  founder  of  a  religion.  All  that 
may  safely  be  conceded,  as  a  surmise,  is  that  tliis 
Rajput  chief,  like  some  other  kings  of  Upanisad 
renown,  took  a  great  interest  in  the  highest  theo- 
sophical  questions,  and  thus  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  religion.  Bhandarkar 
proposes  an  alternative  theory  :  * 

'  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  possible  that  Vasudeva  was  a  famous  prince 
of  the  .Satvata  race  and  on  Iiis  death  was  deified  and  worshipped 
by  his  clan  ;  and  a  body  of  doctrines  grew  up  in  connexion  with 
that  worship,  and  the  reli;viou  spread  from  that  clan  to  other 
classes  of  the  Indian  peoiik'.' 

This  theory  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  more  probable  than  the  former,  but  it 
requires  some  alteration.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
three  significant  points.  (1)  Vasudeva  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  originally  as  a  god  and  as 
distinct  from  Krsna  ;  for,  besides  the  general  reason 
adduced  above,  there  is  an  interesting  story  related 
in  the  Sabhaparvan  of  the  Mahdbkdrata  (ii.  14) 
in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Jarasandha. 
Faundraka,  king  of  the  Bahgas,  Pundras,  and 
Kiratas,  pretended  and  was  believed  to  be  Puru- 
sottaiua  (i.e.  Visnu) ;  he  was  known  under  the 
name  Vasudeva,  and  had  assumed  the  emblems  of 
Krsna.  In  the  Harivamki  and  several  Purdnas  * 
his  conflict  with  and  destruction  by  Krsna  are 
related  at  some  length.  Now,  whatever  facts,  if 
any,  may  underlie  this  legend,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
could  not  have  been  invented  unless  at  that  time 
the  dignity  of  Vasudeva  was  not  thought  inseparable 
from  the  person  of  Krsna ;  or,  in  other  words, 
Vasudeva  was  still  regarded  as  an  independent 
deity,  probably  a  form  of  Visnu.  (2)  A  religious 
system  based  on  the  worship  of  Vasudeva-Krsna 

1  A  good  account  of  the  opinions  put  forward  by  various 
writers  on  this  problem  is  given  by  Uichard  Garbe  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  (German)  tr.  of  tiie  JJhagavadpUd  (Leip>:ig, 
1905).  The  reader  will  find  there  the  references  to  the  original 
papers. 

2  Report  on  the  Search  for  Sanskrit  Manuscripts,  18S3~S',, 
Bombay,  1887,  p.  74. 
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as  the  highest  god  is  that  of  the  Pailcharatras  or 
Bhagavatas.  The  oldest  account  of  it  is  contained 
in  the  Narayaniya  section  of  the  Mahdbhdrata 
(xii,  334-351). 

There  '  the  Paficharatra  is  represented  as  an  independent 
religion  professed  l).y  the  Satvatas  and  is  also  called  the  Satvata 
religion  (ccc.xlviii.  55,  34,  84) ;  and  Vasu  Uparichara,  who  was  a 
follower  of  that  religion,  is  si^oken  of  as  worshipping  the  Supreme 
God  according  to  the  Satvata  manner  (vidhi)  which  was  revealed 
in  the  beginning  by  the  Sun '  (cccxxxv.  19,  24).i 

It  appears  from  the  above  quotations  that  the 
new  religion  was  originally  a  tribal  religion  con- 
fessed by  the  Satvatas.  Now,  the  Satvatas  are  an 
important  section  of  the  Yadava  race  ;  thus  we  see 
that  the  religion  which  recognized  Krsna  as  the 
Supreme  God  was  originated  in  that  race  to  which 
Krsna  belonged.  On  this  supposition  we  can 
understand  that  Vasudeva-Krsna  is  not  found  in 
the  Rdmdyana  and  the  early  Buddhist  writings ; 
for  these  Avorks  belong  to  Eastern  India  and  the 
home  of  the  Yadavas  was  Northern  and  Western 
India.  (3)  Some  indications  of  the  character  of 
the  religion  professed  by  Krsna  may  be  found  in 
the  Chhdndogya  Upanisad,  There  (III.  xvii.  1  ii'.) 
human  life  is  described  under  the  form  of  a  soma- 
sacrifice,  the  natural  functions — eating,  drinking, 
etc. — are  interpreted  as  elements  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  cardinal  virtues  as  the  reward  [daksind). 
Then  the  text  goes  on  : 

Ghora,  son  of  Angiras,  having  explained  this  [subject]  to 
Krspa,  son  of  Devald,  said  :  '  lie  who  lias  become  exempt  from 
desire  should  repeat,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  these  three 
[YajurVedic  mantras]:  "O!  thou  art  undecaying !  Thou  art 
unchanging !  Thou  art  the  true  essence  of  life ! "  About  it 
there  are  these  two  stanzas  from  the  Kigveda  [viii.  vi.  30  and 
I.  1.  10]:  "They  see  the  morning  light  of  that  primeval  seed 
which  burns  beyond  the  sky";  "Having  beheld  the  superior 
light  from  beyond  the  darkness,  we  go  to  the  Sun-god  amongst 
the  gods,  to  the  highest  light." ' 

The  idea  that  human  life  itself  is  equal  to  a 
Vedic  sacrifice  is  more  than  once  expressed  in  the 
Upanisads ;  -  it  tends  to  lessen  the  importance  of 
sacrificing,  which  was  the  highest  duty  in  the  old 
Brahmanical  religion,  but  has  no  place  in  a  popular 
religion.  Further,  the  imperishable  nature  of  the 
soul  is  insisted  upon,  and  its  ultimate  union  with 
the  Highest  Light.  These  are  some  principles 
Avhieh  have  been  fully  developed  in  the  religion 
which  teaches  the  identity  of  Krsna  with  the 
Supreme  God. 

The  facts  explained  above  allow  us  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  origin  and  gradual  develoiiment  of 
the  belief  in  Krsiia's  incarnation.  During  the 
Brahmana  period  Prajapati  the  creator  was  believed 
to  assume,  on  occasions  of  distress,  various  forms, 
as  that  of  a  boar  or  a  tortoise,  in  order  to  rescue 
the  creation.  After  him  came  Narayana ;  he  was 
identified  with  Visnu,  the  slayer  of  demons.  About 
the  end  of  the  Vedic  period  a  popular  deity, 
Vasudeva,  came  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  form  of 
Visnu.  Now  the  race  of  the  Yadavas,  whose  clans 
were  settled  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  West  of 
India,  revered  as  their  tribal  hero  Krsna,  the  son 
of  Devaki,  who,  like  other  princes  of  the  Upanisad 
period,  had  the  renown  of  having  been  an  earnest 
seeker  of  religious  truth.  We  assume  that  about 
this  time  the  Avorship  of  Vasudeva  as  a  form  of 
Visnu  had  become  the  popular  reli.gion  of  the  same 
people  wlio  worshipped  Krsna  as  their  tribal  hero, 
and  that  both  kinds  of  worship  influencing  each 
other  became  in  the  end  one  in  such  a  way  that 
Krsna  was  believed  to  be  a  manifestation  of  Visnu 
— in  a  word,  a  human  incarnation  of  the  Supreme 
God. 

To  continue  the  account  of  Krsna's  incarnation,  a  myth  must 
now  be  mentioned  which  connects  his  incarnation  bodily  with 
Nara.vana.  When  the  latter  w  as  implored  by  the  gods  to  save 
the  earth  from  tlie  oppression  of  her  enemies,  Narayana  plucked 
out  two  of  his  own  hairs,  a  black  and  a  white  one.     Descending 
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4  Visriu  Purd>,ia,  v.  34,  tr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  London,  1804-77,  v. 
13,  n.  1.  I 


1  Bhandarkar,  Report,  p.  73. 

2  Cf.  Mahdndrdya'^a,  G4. 
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to  the  faith  and  cntc-riiig:  tlie  wouib  of  Devaki,  the  black  hair 
was  born  as  Kr?'J!*.  i"«l  the  white  one  as  Baladeva.  This  legend 
explains  the  names  Kj-jina,  'black,'  and  Ktsava,  fancifully 
derived  from  ke^a,  'hair';  it  accounts,  moreover,  for  Kr^na 
beinjj  of  dark  colour  and  lialadeva  light.  It  is  to  be  noted  thiit 
this  myth  makes  ISaladeva  also  an  incarnation  of  Vispu,  though 
he  is  generally  declared  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Seja,  the  snake- 
god. 

A.S  has  already  Iteen  mentioned,  the  incarnations 
of  Naraj'ana  seem  originally  to  have  been  termeil 
'manifestations'  (jjraditrbhdva),  whereby  it  is 
indicated  that  the  god  continued  to  exist  in  his 
true  form  though  at  the  same  time  he  manifested 
himself  in  a  form  cho.sen  for  a  particular  purijose.^ 
However,  instead  of  prddurbhdva,  another  term 
lias  become  current,  viz.  avatara,  literally  '  descend- 
ing.' It  was  imagined  that  a  part  of  the  deity 
descended  from  heaven  and  took  bodily  form  as  a 
man,  etc.,  or  was  born  as  such  ;  we  lind  also  the 
\fOx&  ai'jiidvatdra,  'partial  incarnation,'  and  even 
amminsdvatdra,  'incarnation  by  a  part  of  a  part.' 
These  terms  were  probably  originated  by  a  some- 
what materialistic  conception  of  the  process  of 
incarnation,  evidenced  also  in  the  case  of  the  four 
sons  of  Dasaratha.  The  orthodox  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Kr.sna,  however,  denies  that  the  Supreme 
Deity  is  not  wholly  present  in  him.  What  the 
orthodox  opinion  was  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  commentary  on  the  Visnu 
Purana  which  we  transcribe  from  JMuir,  Orig.  Skr. 
Texts,  iv.  258 : 

'Purusottania  is  here  figuratively  said  to  have  become  incar- 
nate with  a  portion  of  a  portion  of  himself,  because  in  the  Krsria 
incarnation  he  was  niauifesled  in  a  merely  sportive  body  in' the 
very  circumscribed  form  of  a  man,  and  not  because  of  an)' 
diminution  of  his  power,  since  even  in  the  Krsria  and  other  incar- 
nations he  is  said  to  have  shown  himself  in  every  possible  form, 
and  to  have  possessed  all  divine  power,  and  so  forth.  But  is  it 
not  the  case  that,  if  a  portion  is  taken  from  a  whole  composed 
of  parts,  there  is  a  decrease  of  power,  etc.  [in  that  whole],  and 
that  thus  an  inferiority  of  power  will  attach  to  the  portion  rela- 
tively to  the  whole,  just  as  when  a  heap  of  grain,  or  any  other 
such  whole,  is  divided?  I  answer,  No  ;  since  such  a  diminution 
does  not  occur  in  him  whose  nature  is  light ;  for  though  there 
is  a  seeming  difference  in  the  individuality  of  one  lamp,  and  of 
another  lamp  derived  from  it,  yet  an  equality  of  power  is  per- 
ceived in  each  ;  agreeably  to  the  text  from  the  Veda  .  .  .,  "That 
is  full,  and  this  is  full ;  a  full  arises  out  of  a  full :  if  a  full  be 
taken  from  a  full,  a  full  remains" ;  and  also  agreeably  to  such 
texts  as  this,  "The  supreme  Brahma  with  the  form,  and  with 
the  characteristics,  of  a  man,  is  a  great  mystery  ;  but  Krsna  is 
the  lord  of  himself."  And  the  employment  of  the  term  "liiiirs" 
in  the  words,  "  My  hairs  shall  descend  to  the  earth,"  and  "This 
hair  shall  slay  Kaiiisa,"  etc.,  is  intended  to  signify  that  the  task 
of  removing  the  earth's  burthen  was  such  as  Brahma  in  all  his 
plenitude  could  effect  by  a  very  slight  instrumentality,  and  not 
to  assert  that  the  two  hairs  were  identical  with  [Balajrama  and 
Krsna  :  for  two  insensible  hairs,  not  being  conscious  spirits  ani- 
mating the  bodies  of  thrse  two  persons,  could  not  fulfil  their  task. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  lord  occupying  the  bodies  of  Balarama  ami 
Krsna,  which  were  produced  'oy  the  magical  operation  of  the 
hairs,  will  do  so  and  so,  we  reply,  "Yes  ;  for  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  result,  and  because  he  himself  said,  'I  [shall  be 
born]  on  the  eighth  night  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  moon.' '" 

It  remains  to  notice  the  application  of  the  incar- 
nation theory  to  other  gods  besides  Visnu-Narayana. 
We  may  exclude  as  alien  to, the  present  subject  the 
various  forms  under  which  Siva  is  adored  as  Rudra, 
Biiava,  Mahakala,  ArdhanarLsa,  etc.,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  his  .spouse  as  Gauri,  ParvatI,  Devi,  Vin- 
dhj  avasini,  Chamunda,  etc.  ;  for  these  are  not 
limited  and  successive  manifestations  of  the  deity, 
as  iti_  the  case  of  Visnu's  avatdras,  but  they  may 
be  said  to  be  co-existent  with  each  other.  Different 
from  them  are  the  avatdras  or  amidvatdras  of  many 
gods  which  are  acknowledged  in  epic  or  classical 
works,  and  are  intended  to  establish  a  connexion 
between  a  person,  famous  in  mythical  or  legendary 
history,  and  some  god  or  goddess.  In  original 
epics,  in  India  as  elsewliere,  many  of  the  heroes 
are  supposed  to  be  sons  of  a  god.  Thus,  in  tlie 
Eamaijana,  Ilanuman  is  the  son  of  the  Wind-god, 
Vali  of  Indra,  Sugrlva  of  Surya,  etc.,  and  in  the 
Malmblmrata  Bhima  is  the  son  of  the  Wind-god, 

1  A  similar  power  is  ascribed  to  the  accomplished  yogi,  who 
is  credited  with  the  faculty  of  creating  several  bodies  and  being 
present  in  all  of  them  at  the  same  time  (see  Yogasiitra,  iv,  4-«). 


Arjuna  of  Indra,  Kama  uf  Surya,  Yudhi.sthira  of 
Dharma,  Nakula  and  Sahadeva  of  the  A.svins,  etc. 
The  same  view  still  prevails  in  tiie  first  book  of  the 
Udmdijana(c\i.  17)  where  Brahma  exhorts  the  gods 
to  beget  sons  with  nymphs  and  demi-goddesses — 
sons  who  as  monkeys  and  bears  will  be  the  helpers 
of  Kama  in  his  strife  with  Kavana.  In  the  Mahd- 
bhdrata  (i.  67,  xv.  31),  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
heroes  of  the  epic  are  declared  to  be  partial  incar- 
nations of  gods,  demi-gods,  demons,  great  saints, 
etc.  Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  idea  of  incarnation 
becomes  mixed  with  that  of  re-birth  ;  for  only  the 
latter  could  apply  to  the  two  last-named  categories. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  something  similar  holds 
good  also  in  the  fully  developed  theory  of  Visnu's 
avatdras;  for  the  demon  Hiranyakasipu,  wliom 
Visnu  slays  as  Nrsiiiiha,  is  bornagain  as  Bavana, 
and  for  a  third  time  as  Sisupala,  to  be  killed  by 
Krsna.  But  in  the  case  of  gods  we  have  true 
avatdras,  and,  in  this  part  of  the  epic,  partial  in- 
carnation is  substituted  for  the  original  parentage. 
In  some  cases,  however,  opinions  ditl'ered.  Thus 
Arjuna  is  the  son  of  Indra,  and  should,  therefore, 
also  be  an  avatdra  of  Indra,  and  so  he  is  called  in 
a  passage  of  the  Harivamka  (v.  3040) ;  but  in  the 
Mahdbhdrata  he  is  considered  an  avatdra  of  Nara. 
The  rea.son  for  this  opinion,  apparently,  was  tliat 
he  is  associated  with  Krsna,  and,  as  the  latter  is 
an  incarnation  of  Narayana,  who  Ls  also  named 
together  Avitli  Nara,  Krsna's  friend  was  regarded 
as  an  incarnation  of  Nara.  For  a  similar  reason, 
Baladeva  is  occasionally  regarded  as  an  incarnation 
of  Visnu,  because  his  brother  Krsna  is  one ;  but 
usually  he ,  is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
snake-god  Sesa. 

This  theory  of  avatdras  has  become  very  popular, 
and  is  being  applied  in  many  cases  even  now. 
A\'hen  a  local  saint  has  a  proper  shrine  where  he 
is  worshipped,  and  his  fame  continues  to  increase, 
a  legend  is  sure  to  be  fabricated  Avhich  declares 
him  an  avatdra  of  some  god  or  rsi.  A  similar 
notion  of  avatdras  is  also  frequently  met  with  in 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  tales ;  a  hero  or  heroine  of 
tlie  fable  is  declared  to  be  an  avatdra  of  a  Gan- 
dharva,  Vidyadhara,  Apsaras,  etc.,  in  the  sense  that 
the  latter  has  been  born  as  a  man  or  woman  on 
earth,  usually  by  a  curse  of  some  higher  god  whose 
displea.sure  he  or  she  has  incurred,  and  will  resume 
his  divine  state  when  the  period  assigned  for  his 
punishment  is  over.  Finally,  the  notion  of  incar- 
nation has  occasioned  a  frequent  metaphor  in  San- 
skrit ;  a  man  may  be  called  an  avatdra  of  Kama, 
or  a  girl  of  Rati,  just  as  we  would  say  of  a  man 
that  he  is  an  Apollo,  or  a  woman  that  she  is  a  Venus. 
Such  expressions  prove  how  deeply  rooted  the  idea 
of  incarnation  is  in  the  Indian  mind. 

Literature, — The  necessary  references  have  been  given  in  the 
article.    The  subject  has  not  been  treated  systematically  before. 

Hermann  Jacobi. 
INCARNATION  (Muslim).— Among  the  Mus- 
lims an  interesting  development  of  belief  in  incar- 
nation occurred,  though  it  is  confined  to  the  Shfites 
or  Persian  section  of  Islam  and  is  in  no  sense 
Semitic.  The  details  of  the  belief  have  varied  with 
different  sects  and  individuals,  but  its  general  out- 
line is  clear.  It  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  "Ali, 
whom  Muhammad  desired  as  his  successor,  was  set 
aside  by  the  leaders  at  Medina  until  after  Abu 
Bakr,  'Umar,  and  'Uthman  had  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  Khalif,  and  out  of  the  further  fact  that 'Ali 
was  assassinated  in  A.D.  660  by  a  Kharajite  dagger. 
Al-^asan,  his  elder  son,  died  of  poison  nine  3ears 
later,  Mhile  al-I^usain,  the  younger,  perished  at 
tiie  battle  of  Kerbela  in  680.  In  time  the.se  tragic 
events  led  the  followers  of  "Ali  in  Persia  to  regard 
him  and  his  sons  as  semi-divine,  or  even  as  incar- 
nations  of  God.  Thus  the  Shi'ites,  who  are  called 
ghdliya  or  ghuldt  ('  ultras')  or  'Ali  ildhl  ('deifiers 
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of  'All '),  go  the  length  of  believing  that  God  became 
incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  Prophet's  son-in-law 
by  descent  (cf.  T.  Haarbriicker,  Schakrastdni's 
Religionspartheien,  i.  199).  The  best  known  of  tiiese 
sects,  the  Nusairi,  regard  'All  as  the  hrst  of  the 
three  persons  of  the  triad. 

According  to  the  more  general  Shi" ite  view, "  Ali 
and  his  two  sons  were  imdiiis,  or  divinely  appointed 
leaders,  and  were  succeeded  for  a  time  by  other 
ividms.  By  some  of  the  sects  these  imams  are  re- 
garded as  Nuqat,  or  'Points,'  of  divine  manifesta- 
tion. The  Shi  ites  are  divided  as  to  the  number  of 
imams,  one  part  holding  that  there  were  seven,  the 
other  that  tliere  were  twelve.  Both  agree  that  the 
last  imam  did  not  die,  but  is  concealed,  awaiting 
the  proper  time  of  his  full  manifestation.  From 
each  of  these  branches  of  Shi'ites  important  claim- 
ants of  incarnation  have  appeared. 

From  the  believers  in  seven  zwutms  arose  the  sect 
called  by  Europeans  'Assassins,'  a  branch  of  which 
was  established  in  Syria  during  the  Crusading 
period.  '  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,'  Rasliid- 
ad-Dln  Sinan,  who  was  for  manj^  years  the  terror 
of  the  region,  clnimed  to  be  not  only  an  imam,  but 
an  incarnation  of  the  deity.  His  claim  won  large 
acceptance  among  the  Ismailians,  though  some 
hesitated  to  believe  it  because  he  was  lame  (see  art. 
Assassins,  vol.  ii.  p.  138  ft'.).  From  those  who  be- 
lieve in  twelve  imams  there  arose  in  the  last  century 
the  Babis  and  Bahais.  On  May  23,  1844,  Mirza 
'All  Muhammad,  a  merchant  of  Shiraz  in  Persia, 
announced  himself  as  the  Bab,  or  gate  through 
which  men  might  communicate  with  the  concealed 
imam.  He  rapidly  advanced  from  this  point,  soon 
claiming  to  be  an  incarnation  of  God— a  claim  that 
was  allowed  by  a  number  of  enthusiastic  followers, 
some  of  whom  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  belief. 
The  Bab  himself  was  martyred  at  Tabriz,  July  9, 
1850.  One  of  the  followers  of  the  Bab  named 
Bahau'llah  in  the  year  1866-67  proclaimed  himself 
as  '  He  whom  God  shall  manifest,'  whom  the  Bab 
had  foretold,  claiming  that  the  Bab  had  been  but 
as  a  John  the  Baptist  to  him.  This  caused  a  schism, 
the  followers  of  Baha  u'llah  being  known  as  Bahais 
and  claiming  tliat  their  founder  was  an  incarnation 
of  God  (see  art.  Bab,  Babis,  vol.  ii.  p.  299  8".). 

Another  interesting  outcome  of  the  Shi' ite  doc- 
trine occurred  in  Egypt,  where,  in  A.D.  967,  the 
Fatimid  dynasty,  founded  upon  the  claims  of  'Ali, 
was  established.  In  the  reign  of  the  Khalif  ^akim 
(A.D.  996-1021),  of  this  dynasty,  there  came  to 
Egypt  an  Ismailian  named  Darazi,  and  publicly 
expounded  Ismailite  doctrines.  Though  repulsed 
by  the  people,  he  was  well  received  by  tlie  reigning 
family.  In  time  he  taught  that  the  soul  of  Adam 
had  entered  into  "Ali  and  so  had  passed  to  the 
Fatimid  line,  and  that  consequently  ^lakim  was  an 
incarnation  of  God.  ^akim  was  an  eccentric  char- 
acter, whose  persecutions  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
and  whose  attempt  to  purge  Egypt  of  sexual  im- 
morality, had  taken  fantastic  forms.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  was  altogether  sane.  The  teaching  of 
Darazi  appealed  to  him,  and,  Avhile  he  lived,  these 
views  appear  to  have  dominated  the  court  at  Cairo. 
When  ijakim  finally  vanished  in  a  mysterious  way, 
the  followers  of  Darazi  were  driven  out  and  went 
to  the  Lebanon,  where  they  founded  a  new  sect, 
called  Darasa\in,  now  commonly  termed  Druses. 
The  Druses  still  regard  IJakim  as  an  incarnation 
of  God.  During  the  lifetime  of  l.lakim  a  ditterence 
arose  between  Darazi  and  another  teacher  named 
Qamzah.  The  teaching  of  yanizah  prevailed.  He 
became  the  real  founder  of  the  Druses.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  Darazi  is  counted  a  heretic  by  the  sect 
that  bears  his  name.  The  Druses  liold  that  at  the 
beginning  there  emanated  from  God  a  pure  spirit 
of  light  called  the  universal  mind,  Avho  became  the 
medium  of  creation,  and  that,  when  God  was  in- 


carnate in  9akim,  this  universal  mind  was  incar- 
nate in  ^anizah.  For  a  fuller  account  of  them 
see  Sects  (Christian)  and  Sects  (Muslim). 

LiTERATURB.  —  T.  Haarbriicker,  4^«7-i'^««/V  Muh'ammad 
asch-Schahrastani's  Reliijlonspartheien  und  Philosophenschulen, 
Halle,  1850-51, 1. 164-230 ;  C.  Huart,  artt. '  "Ali '  and  '  "Ali  ilahi,'  in 
Eli.,  Leyden,  1913,  pp.  283ff.,292f. ;  Siivestre  de  Sacy,  Kxposd 
de  lareligion  des  Druses,  Paris,  183S ;  J.  Wortabet,  Relujion  in 
the  East,  London,  1860;  F.  J.  Bliss,  The  RcUgioas  of  Modern 
Syria  and  Palestine,  New  York,  1912.  For  literature  ou  other 
phases  of  Muslim  incarnation  see  the  bibliographies  under 
AssAssms  and  Bab,  BabTs.  GEORGE  A.   BARTON. 

INCARNATION  (Parsi).— Incarnation  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term  has  no  place  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  A  vesta  ('the  incarnation  of  Ahura 
Mazda'  not  being  a  proper  designation  of  Zara- 
thustra  [R.  Edulji  Dastoor,  A  True  Zarathosti 
Guide,  Bombay,  1913,  p.  182]),  but  the  conception  of 
the  king's  sacred  endowment,  or  '  holiness  '  (see  art. 
Holiness  [General  and  Primitive]),  in  virtue  of 
the  somewhat  vague  personification  of  its  super- 
natural efficacy,  developed  into  something  in  the 
nature  of  incarnation.  This  klnvarenah  was  the 
mysterious  element  which  made  the  gods  {Yt.  xiv. 
2,  xvii.  15,  V.  89,  x.  141  ;  Nya.  iii.  11  ;  Ys.  Ivii.  3, 
i.  1)  and  the  souls  of  the  dead  (Yt.  xiii.  1,  9,  11, 
14-16;  Ys,  Ix.  4)  powerful  {Yt.  xix.  9 AT.)  and 
worthy  of  worship;  which  gave  the  sun  {Yt.  vi. 
1  ff.),  the  moon  {Yt.  vii.  5  f.),  the  stars  {Yt.  yiii.  1), 
the  pre-eminent  star,  Sirius  {Yt.  viii.  2 ft".),  and 
water  {Yt.  viii.  34,  xiii.  65  ;  Ys.  Ixviii.  11,  21)  their 
benign  influences  ;  which  protected  the  house  ( Ys. 
Ix.  2,  7)  and  the  nation  {Yt.  xix.  64,  69,  x.  27); 
Avhich,  as  the  'Aryan  glory'  {Sir.  ii.  9),  or  the 
'glory  of  the  Aryans'  [Yt.  v.  42;  Sir.  i.  25),  be- 
stowed wealth  upon  the  Aryans,  i.e.  the  Iranians 
{Yt.  xviii.  If.),  endowed  men  with  vigour  and 
wisdom,  with  the  power  of  overcoming  the  hos- 
tility of  nature  and  of  demons  ( Yt.  xviii.  2),  with 
success  and  prosperity  {Yt.  v.  86;  Ys.  Ix.  7);  and 
effected  Avhat  they  sought  to  attain  by  their  sacri- 
fices {Yt.  xiii.  24,  41,  xvii.  6,  x.  108,  xxiv.  34,  46). 

Etymologically  the  Avord  khioarenah  means 
'light,'  '  lustre,'  and  there  is  perhaps  some  con- 
nexion between  this  original  meaning  and  the 
fact  that,  when  Zarathustra's  mother,  who  was 
richly  endowed  with  the  khvxirenah,  was  a  young 
girl,  she  glowed  like  a  great  fire  {Dinkart,  Vll.  ii. 
7f.),  and  so  also  the  body  of  the  Saosyant  will 
shine  as  the  sun  {ib.  Vll.  xi.  2 ;  cf.  iii.  7).  In  the 
Avesta,  however,  the  '  glory '  is  never  spoken  of 
as  '  lisht.'  Here  it  flies  in  cosr.nc  space  {Dinkart, 
VII.  ii.'i)  like  a  bird  {Yt.  xix.  34tt' )  ;  it  swims  and 
hides  in  the  sea  {Yt.  v.  42,  xix.  5G  If.)  ;  it  sojourns 
in  reeds  and  in  milk  {Bund.  xxxi.  32) ;  in  the  form 
of  an  animal  it  accompanies  the  Chosen.  ^ 

The  khivarenah  of  the  Kavi  dynasty  was  of  a 
special  and  distinct  type  ;  here  the  '  Kavi  khiva- 
renah' becomes  the  'king's  glory'  {Ys.  i.  14;  Yt. 
i.  21,  xix.  9,  69 ff.).  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  Kavi 
glory  that  the  world-rulers  of  that  dynasty  ac- 
quired their  title  to  their  position,  and  their  ability 
to  perform  their  exploits.  Now,  as  this  power- 
substance  manifested  itself  as  a  deity,  and  was 
invoked  and  worshipped  as  such  {Yt.  xviii.  7f.; 
Sir.  ii.  9),  we  may  speak  of  it  in  this  aspect  as  in 
some  sense  an  incarnation.  The  line  of  the  Elect, 
of  the  men  inspired  and  possessed  by  the  khivarenah, 
begins  with  Haosyanha  {Yt.  xix.  26),  and  is  con- 
tinued through  Takhnia  Urupi  to  Yima,  the  ruler 
of  the  blissful  primal  age  (31).  When  once,  in 
foolish  arrogance,  Yima  spoke  false  Avoids,  the 
power-substance  broke  fortli  from  him  thrice  (F^. 
xix.  34,  i.e.,  doubtless,  as  priestly  glory,  warrior 

1  According  to  the  Kamamak,  41  ff.,  and  the  ^ah-namah 
(E.  O.  Browne,  The  Literarn  Uistoril  of  Persia,  London, 
1902ff.,  i.  137,  M3),  '"a  very  large  and  niig-hty  ram"  caug'ht 
up  Ardasir  and  rode  beside  him  on  his  horse,  the  fine  raru 
being  the  royal  glory.' 
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glory,  and  peasant  {,^lory,  respectively;  cf.  ib.  5'^), 
passing  to  ttie  god  ^Iitllra  iiiid  the  heroes  Thniet.a- 
ona  and  Keroha.-|ia  (ef.  Dhi/curt,  VII.  i.  25  fi'.),  and, 
linaliy,  after  a  herce  strug;:;le  between  the  god  of 
fire  and  the  dragon  for  its  possession,  seeking 
shelter  in  the  world-ocean.  Here  the  Turanian 
chieftain  Franrasj-an  vainly  sought  by  dint  of 
swiniioing  to  gain  possession  of  it.  The  legend 
that  tells  how  this  head  of  a  Turanian  people, 
hostile  to  the  Iranians  (Yt.  v.  41  f.,  ix.  IS,  22,  xix. 
5611'.),  once  delivered  tlie  Iranian  country  from  an 
Arab  coniiuoror  is  in  all  ))robability  based  u[)on 
pre-historical  events  (cf.  E.  lilochet,  Introd.  d 
I'hisi.  des  Moiujols,  Leyden,  1910  ^Gibb  Memorial 
Series,  xii.],  j).  205  fi'.).  A  fragment  preserved  in 
the  Hymn  to  the  Khwarenah  {Yt.  xix.  03)  actually 
recognizes  that  Fraiirasyan  too  possessed  the  Kavi 
glory.  At  that  period,  however,  it  properly  be- 
longed to  the  monarclis  of  the  pre-Zarathustrian 
Kavi  dynasty  {Yt.  xix.  7111".)  down  to  Vistaspa, 
who  at  length  embraced  the  religion  of  Zara- 
thustra.  But  the  ricliest  in  glory  was  Zarathustra 
himself  {Yt.  xix.  83).  From  him  the  supernatund 
endowment  passes  to  the  renewers  of  the  world 
(xix.  22),  and  especially  to  the  Saosyant,  who 
comes  in  the  final  age  (89).  According  to  cer- 
tain lost  additions  to  the  Avesta,  the  Kavi  glory 
was  transmitted  to  Ardasir  (Artaxerxes)  and  the 
Sasanian  dynasty  {Dlnkart,  VIII.  xiii.  17  If.). 

Literature.  —  In  addition  to  the  works  cited  in  ths  art. 
see  J.  Darmesteter,  'Le  Zend-Aveata,'  in  AUG  xxi.-xxiv. 
(1892-93).  N.  SODERBLOM. 

INCARNATION  (Semitic).— One  cannot  ex- 
pect to  find  among  the  ancient  Semites  a  doctrine 
of  incarnation  as  the  term  is  ordinarily  understood 
in  Christian  theology,  for  such  a  doctrine  pre- 
supposes a  reasoned  conception  of  the  universe, 
in  which  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  or 
the  divine  and  human,  are  set  over  against  one 
another.  The  Semites  were  far  too  primitive  in 
their  thought  to  have  made  such  a  distinction.  In 
the  period  in  which  their  religious  ideas  took  shape 
they  conceived  that  gods,  men,  and  animals  formed 
a  single  society,  and  even  plants  were  sometimes 
thought  to  have  a  connexion  with  this  society. 
One  might,  accordingly,  expect  divine  potency  to 
manifest  itself  in  men,  animals,  and  trees.  Such 
a  stage  of  thought  is  preparatory  to  that  in  which 
real  incarnation  may  be  thought  to  take  place ; 
it  is  itself  too  primitive.  The  Semites  did  not 
approach  the  later  conception  of  incarnation  until 
they  came  under  the  influence  of  the  philosophical 
Greeks,  and  even  then  their  thoughts  were  coloured 
by  their  earlier  and  less  philosophical  views. 

1.  Rocks,  springs,  and  trees.  —  In  its  earliest 
form  their  thought  pictured  the  manifestation  of 
the  divine  as  exhibited  in  springs  of  water,  trees, 
and  crags  of  natural  rock.^  This  was,  of  course, 
not  incarnation,  but  materialization,  or  rather  the 
recognition  of  a  divine  power  as  resident  in  these 
material  forms.  It  is  not  really  materialization, 
for  they  had  never  conceived  the  gods  as  pure 
spirits  separated  from  these  things.  Survivals  of 
this  stage  of  thought  are  .seen  at  the  present  day 
in  the  East,  where  Muslims  hang  personal  oll'erings 
on  sacred  trees,  as  at  Suf.^ 

2.  Animals. — A  closer  approximation  to  incar- 
nation was  the  conception  of  gods  as  living  in 
animal  forms.  This  stratum  of  thought  is  exhib- 
ited in  its  greatest  perfection  in  Fgj'pt  (see  '  Egyp- 
tian' section,  above,  p.  190).  The  sacred  animals  of 
Egypt  were  at  the  beginning  but  the  totems  of  the 
originally  distinct  tribes,  and  what  the  ultimate 
explanation  of  totemism  may  be  is  not  yet  clear. 

1  Cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sem.'i,  London,  1S94,  pp.  132, 167, 1S5. 
193 ;  Q.  A.  Barton,  Semitic  Origins,  do.  190i,  pp.  87-97. 

2Cf.  Barton,  A  Year's  Wandering  in  Bible  Lands,  Phila- 
delphia, 1904,  p.  162. 


Among  the  Semitic  peoples  the  traces  of  totem- 
ism are  not  .-^o  j^ronounced  as  among  tlie  Egyptians, 
and  yet  the  investigations  of  Hobertson  Smith ' 
made  it  a  probuble  view  that  the  Semites  had  also 
passed  through  the  totemistic  period  of  religious 
thought.  It  seems  that  among  the  heathen 
Arabs  there  may  have  been  animal-gods,  for  some 
of  the  tribes  trace  their  de.sccnt  from  animals,  as 
other  Semites  trace  their  descent  from  gods,  as  will 
be  shown  later.  One  or  two  animal-gods  clearly 
existed  in  Araliia.  Yaguth,  the  lion-god,'-*  was 
worshipped  in  the  time  of  the  projjhet.  Ya'uq 
was  an  idol  in  the  form  of  a  horse,^  while  Nasr 
was  said  to  have  tlie  ligure  of  a  vulture.*  At 
Erech  in  Sicily,  Ashtart  was  thought  to  have  the 
form  of  a  dove,*  and  at  Tyre  the  head  of  a  bull." 
Ancient  Babylonian  h3'mns  often  speak  of  gods  as 
bulls,'  and  in  Palestine  the  Baals  were  symbolized 
by  images  of  bulls.  Whether  the  deity  was  actu- 
ally thought  to  reside  in  the  animal,  or  the  animal 
was  only  a  symbol  of  the  strength  and  creative 
power  of  the  god,  is  an  open  question.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  thoughts  of  the  worshippers  were 
not  clear  as  to  this.  Obscure  and  equivocal  as 
some  of  the  evidence  is,  it  is,  nevertheless,  clear 
that  in  varying  degrees,  and  at  times  in  a  shadowy 
way,  the  Semites  frequently  thought  of  the  gods 
as  incarnate  in  animals. 

An  early  stratum  of  thought  discernible  in  a  few 
passages  in  the  OT  conceived  of  God  as  taking  the 
form  of  a  man  and  then  discarding  it  at  will. 
Such  was  the  man  who  came  to  Abraham's  tent  in 
Gn  18,  the  one  who  appeared  to  Gideon  in  Jg  6,  to 
Manoah's  wife  in  Jg  13,  and  to  Joshua  in  Jos  5^*"^*. 
These  were  special  manifestations  of  Jahweh  ;  cf. 
art.  Demons  a\d  Spirits  (Hebrew),  I.,  2. 

3.  Descent  from  gods. — The  possible  incarna- 
tion of  a  god  in  human  Hesh  appears  to  have  given 
rise  to  two  difl'erent  conceptions.  These  are  the 
descent  of  men  from  gods,  and  the  deification  of 
certain  men.  Of  these  two  conceptions  the  former 
seems  to  be  the  older.  In  Gn  2'  God  is  said  to 
have  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul.  This  implies 
that  man  has  a  kind  of  kinship  to  God.  In  one  of 
the  Babylonian  myths  of  Oannes  it  is  said  that  he 
mingled  his  own  blood  with  the  soil  and  thus  made 
man.  This  myth  expresses  in  this  way  the  sense 
of  man's  kinship  to  the  divine  which  Gn  2'  ex- 
pressed. In  Gn  G'^"*  it  is  said  that  beings  of  the 
divine  order  (6<?n^  hd-el6Idm)  married  human  wives, 
and  that  the  issue  of  such  marriages  consisted  of 
the  heroes  and  men  of  renown  of  olden  time.  This 
is  a  recognition  of  a  divine  element  in  men  of  un- 
usual or  heroic  qualities.  The  Babylonian  Adapa, 
a  man  of  unusual  wisdom,  is  called  a  son  of  the 
god  Ea.® 

The  view  that  unusual  persons  were  god-begotten 
was  undoubtedly  universal  in  the  early  Semitic 
world.  It  lingered  in  an  attenuated  form  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Philo 
Judaeus  declares  that  Zipporah  was  found  by 
Moses  '  pregnant  by  no  mortal '  ;  ^  Isaac  was  '  not 
the  result  of  generation,  but  the  shaping  of  the 
unbegotten '  ; ^"  Samuel  was  'born  of  a  human 
mother '  who  '  became  pregnant  after  receiving 
divine  seed ' ; "  Tamar  was  '  pregnant  through 
divine  seed.'"  It  is  possible  that  in  the  mind  of 
Pliilo  there  was  no  thought  of  setting  aside  the 

lyPA  ix.  [ISSO]  79  ff.,  Lectures  and  Essays,  London,  1912, 
p.  455 f. ,  Kinship  and  Marriaqe'^,  do.  1903,  p.  217  tf. 
2  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship^,  p.  224  ff. 
^  lU.  242.  •*  lb. 

s  .dQian,  de  Kat.  anim.  iv.  «  Bebraica,  x.  (1S9S]  30  L    _ 

7  Cf.  the  references  cited  in  Studies  in  the  Utntury  of  Rehgion 
presented  to  C.  H.  Toy,  New  Vork,  1012,  p.  199,  n.  70. 

8  R.  W.  Rogers,  Cuneiform  I'araUelt  to  the  Old  Testament, 
New  rork,  1912,  p.  68  ff. 

9  ed.  llangey,  L  147.  1«  i.  215. 
11  i.  273.  12  i-  69S. 
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human  father.  He  may  liave  thought  that  tlie 
divine  life-giving  power  of  God  was  manifested 
through  Ahraham  and  Elkanah.  His  language 
■with  reference  to  Zipporah  is,  however,  hardly 
open  to  tliat  construction.  But,  whether  he 
thought  of  the  human  father  as  an  agent  in  these 
hirths  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the  older  conception 
lived  in  some  form  in  his  mind. 

At  least  as  old  as  this  conception  is  the  idea 
that  whole  tribes  are  of  divine  descent.  Thus  the 
ftloabites  are  called  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Chemosh  (Nu  21-").  Jeremiah  (i-"'^-)  speaks  as 
though  the  heathen  Semites  generally  claimed 
descent  from  their  gods  ;  and,  since  tlsese  gods  were 
represented  hy  idols,  he  sarcastically  refers  to 
them  as  'a  tree'  and  'a  stone.'  Virgil  {^n.  i. 
729  f.)  by  the  phrase  'Belus  et  omnesaBelo'  de- 
scribes the  Tyrians  as  claiming  descent  from  Bol. 
As  pointed  out  above,  the  Arabian  tribes  who 
claimed  descent  from  animals  probably  in  reality 
claimed  descent  from  gods. 

This  more  general  conception,  that  Avhole  tribes 
Avere  descended  from  gods,  is  further  removed  from 
what  we  understand  by  incarnation  than  the  con- 
ception that  heroes  or  eminent  persons  are  god- 
begotten.  The  ordinary  plane  of  human  life  is 
too  commonplace  for  early  men,  who  are  as  yet  un- 
able to  distinguish  the  spiritual  from  the  material, 
or  to  have  any  strong  realization  that  God  is  in  it. 

4.  Deified  kings. —  Another  close  approach  to 
the  idea  of  incarnation  is  presented  by  the  deihca- 
tion  of  kings  in  Babylonia,  where,  however,  this 
was  not  as  common  as  in  Egypt.  Most  Babylonian 
kings  recognized  that  they  Avere  quite  distinct 
from  the  gods.  Urumush,  king  of  Kish,  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  deified  in  his  own  lifetime, 
and  his  name  enters  as  that  of  a  god  into  the  name 
of  another  man.^  Shargani-sharri  has  the  deter- 
minative for  god  written  before  his  name  ^  during  his 
life,  Avhile  Naram-Sin,'*  of  the  same  dynasty,  is  con- 
stantly called  a  god,  and  had  himself  portrayed  Avith 
the  horns  Avhich  represented  divinity.^  Naram- 
Sin  is  called  on  some  seals  the  'god  of  Akkad.' 
What  led  these  kings  to  assume,  contrary  to  the 
general  Babylonian  custom,  that  they  Avere  gods, 
Ave  can  noAV  only  conjecture.  Some  have  supposed 
that  it  Avas  the  possession  of  the  shrine  of  Nippur, 
but  many  monarchs  who  controlled  that  shrine 
never  claimed  divine  honours.  Others  have  sug- 
gested that  it  Avas  the  sudden  AA'orld-Avide  expansion 
of  the  territory  of  these  kings  that  led  to  their 
deification.  Still  others  attribute  it  to  Egyptian 
influence. 

Tavo  or  three  centuries  1  ater  these  kings  of  Agade 
were  imitated  by  Dungi,  Bur-Sin,  and  Gimil-Sin, 
kings  of  the  dynasty  of  Ur.  The  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  Ur-Engur,  had  not  been  regarded  as  a 
god,  but  Dungi  greatly  enlarged  the  dominion  of 
Ur  and  contemporaneously  began  to  Avrite  the 
determinative  for  divinity  before  his  name.  He 
had  a  festival  ordained  to  himself  as  a  god,  and 
rearranged  the  calendar  so  that  one  month  should 
be  called  Ittiezen-dnngi,  or  '  Month  of  the  festival 
of  the  god  Dungi.' 6  His  name  also  enters,  as  the 
name  of  a  deity,  into  the  composition  of  the  names 
of  a  considerable  number  of  other  men.  Perhaps 
he  and  his  successors  in  his  dynasty  meant  by  these 
claims  to  inform  the  A^'orld  that  they  Avere  the 
equals  of  the  great  monarchs  of  Agade.  During 
the  reign  of  these  kings  of  Ur,  oHerings  Avere  made 
to  Gudea  and  Urlama,  former  patesis  of  Lagasli, 
as  though  they  Avere  gods.  This  Avas  a  post- 
mortem deification,  for  during  their  lifetime  these 
rulers  had  claimed  no  divine  honours. 

1  L.  W.  Kins',  Ilistonj  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  London,  1910, 
p.  203. 

2  lb.  251.  3  /,',. 

*  Of.  J.  de  Jlorg-an,  DeUqation  en  Perse,  Paris,  1900,  ii.  52. 
5  See  King,  op.  cit.  pp.  288,  298. 


Apart  from  these  cases  Ave  have  no  clear  evidence 
of  the  deification  of  Babylonian  kings.  Ishmi- 
Dagan,  of  the  dynasty  of  Isin,  claimed  to  be  the 
'  beloved  spouse '  ^  of  the  goddess  Ishtar  of  Erech. 
Possibly  this  Avas  because  the  king  himself  laid 
claim  to  divine  rank.  From  Avhatever  source  or 
cause  the  deification  of  these  kings  arose,  it  Avas 
an  even  more  emphatic  Avay  of  marking  their  un- 
usual quality  than  their  supposed  descent  from 
a  god  Avould  have  been.  To  rej^resent  them  as 
full-fledged  gods  in  human  form  Avas  to  claim  for 
them  a  real  incarnation.  It  Avas  all  the  more 
effective  because  opposed  to  the  general  customs 
of  Babylonian  thinking. 

Literature. — This  lias  been  fully  cited  in  the  footnotes. 

Georgk  a.  Barton. 

INCARNATION  (Tibetan).— The  theory  of 
incarnation  attains  its  most  extreme  development 
in  Tibet.  It  is  utilized  there  not  merely  in  the 
iisual  Buddhist  (and  Hindu)  Avay  to  explain  by 
re-incarnations  the  ethical  doctrine  of  retribution 
by  the  karma  acquired  by  the  individual,  but  also 
as  a  practical  method  of  regulating  the  succession 
to  the  hierarchy,  and  even  to  postulate  the  perpetual 
incarnauon  of  Buddhist  gods  Avithin  the  bodies  of 
the  Grand  Lamas. 

Thetheory  of  hieratic  succession  byre-incarnation 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  hrst  of  the 
series  of  Dalai  Lamas,  named  Geden-dup  (+  A.D. 
1473),  the  successor  of  Tsonkhapa  Avho  founded 
the  now  dominant  YelloAv-hat  sect,  the  Ge-lug-pa. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  device,  on  quasi-Buddhistic 
principles,  to  secure  stability  for  the  succession,  by 
providing  to  some  extent  against  the  intrigues  of 
rival  party  leaders.  It  assumes  the  continuous 
succession  to  the  headship  by  the  same  individual 
under  an  iminterrupted  series  of  consectitive  re- 
embodiments.  This  obviously  differs  from  the 
orthodox  Buddhist  conception  of  re-incarnation  of 
an  individual,  Avhich  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
particular  channel.  It  supposes  that  the  deceased 
head  Lama  is  always  re-born  as  a  child  Avithin  the 
country  and  often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
monastery,  and  the  infant  is  to  be  discovered  by 
oracular  means  and  then  duly  installed  in  the 
A'acant  chair.  On  his  death,  he  is  similarly  re-born, 
and  so  the  process  is  repeated  ad  infinitum. 

At  first  this  system  of  selection  appears  to  have 
been  restricted  solely  to  the  Dalai  Lamas  of  Lhasa ; 
but  about  A.D.  1G62  it  Avas  extended  by  the  then 
Dalai  Lama  to  the  ncAvly  instituted  Grand  Lamaship 
of  Tashilhunpo,  and  noAv  it  has  been  adopted  by 
nearly  all  the  great  monasteries  throughoiit  Tibet, 
China,  and  Mongolia.  It  gives  opportunities  for 
much  intrigue  ;  and  China  as  the  suzerain  of  Tibet 
has  found  it  necessary  politically  to  take  an  active 
part  in  controlling  the  're-incarnation'  of  the 
Dalai  Lama,  the  temporal  sovereign  of  the  country. 
In  A.D.  1793,  China  prescribed  for  the  selection  of 
this  priest-king  a  lottery-scheme  called  the  '  oracle 
of  the  urn,'  by  Avhich  the  names  of  the  competing 
infants  are  Avritten  on  slips  of  paper  and  put  into 
a  golden  urn,  and,  after  prayer  and  other  rites,  the 
name  first  draAvn  is  the  fortunate  one.  The  official 
directions  for  the  Avorking  of  this  scheme  are 
notified  in  a  Chinese  Imperial  edict  of  A.D.  1808 
engraved  on  stone  slabs  at  the  door  of  the  great 
temple  of  Lhasa  and  transla,ted  by  the  present 
writer.  It  is  a  long  document,  and  states  near  its 
beginning : 

'On  the  passing'  awaj'  of  the  Lama  the  individual  born  in  his 
stead  is  called  "the  incarnation  of  the  iihisory  emanation" 
{spriil-gkii),  which  in  Chinese  is  called  "  So-so-i,"  meaning  "  the 
accepted  and  undoubted  individnal  |re]-born"'  {sic). 

The  lottery  takes  place  in  the  immediate  presence 

of  the  Chinese  ambassador,  the  Amban,  and  it  is 

also  prescribed  for  the  other  three  Grand  Lamas  of 

the  YelloAv-hat  Church,   namely  at  Tashilhunpo, 

1  See  King-,  op.  oil.  310. 
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Pekiug  for  inner  Mongolia,  and  Urga  for  outer 
Mongolia.  Tii  practice  the  Lamas  occasionally 
contrive  to  e\iulo  this  form  of  nomination.  In  the 
exercise  of  it.-;  control  over  these  '  re-incaniations ' 
tlie  Chinese  tiovcrnnient  arrogates  to  itself  powers 
which  if  taken  seriously  woukl  imply  direct  inter- 
ference witli  the  soul,  or  its  Buddhist  equivalent. 
Thus  the  Peking  Gazette  of  31st  March  1877,  in 
denouncing  a  recalcitrant  're-incarnating'  Lama 
who  had  insisted  the  Imperial  Chinese  llesident  at 
Jjhasa  and  carried  off  the  official  seals,  intimates 
that  the  Emperor  as  '  S<^n  of  Heaven '  had  decreed 
as  a  puni.sliment  that  '  his  [the  Lania'.s]  soul  should 
not  be  allowed  to  transmigrate  at  his  decease.' 

The  iiction  whicii  credits  the  Dalai  Lama  of 
Lhasa  with  being  the  perpetual  incarnation  of  the 
greatestand  most  popular  of  the  Buddhist  divinities, 
Avalokitesvara  iq.v.),  the  God  of  Mercy  and  the 
special  oliject  of  the  popular  Oin-mani  magical 
formula,  has  been  shown  by  the  present  writer  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  that  Dalai  Lama  who 
was  the  first  of  the  Lhasa  priest-kings,  namely 
Lo-bzang  Gya-mts'o  (A.D.  1615-1682).  He  posed 
thus  as  a  priesl-god  as  well  as  temporal  sovereign. 
Contemporary  evidence  of  this  title  and  position  is 
found  also  in  a  letter  from  the  Jesuit  missionary 
(J.  Grueber)  then  resident  in  Lhasa  in  tlic  middle 
of  the  17th  cent.,  which  refers  to  this  Dalai  Lama 
as  '  that  devilish  God-the-Father  who  puts  to  death 
all  such  as  refuse  to  adore  him.' 

LiTEUATniE. — W.  W.  Rockhill,  '  Dalai  Lamas  and  their 
Relations  with  the  Manchu  Emperors,'  'founa-Pao,  xi.  (Levricn, 
1910)  Iff.  ;  L.  A.  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  London, 'liJOo, 
;>.  2o01I.,  'Chinese  Imperial  Edict  of  1808  a.d.  on  the  Grand 
Lamas  of  Tibet,"  JRAS,  1910,  pp.  e9-S6,  Lhasa  and  Its 
ilj/stcnes,  London,  1905,  pp.  27-36.         L.  A.  WaDDELL. 

INCENSE. — The  custom  of  burning  sweet- 
smelling  substances  in  religious  ceremonies,  or 
sometimes  as  a  separate  rite,  has  been  of 
wide-spread  occurrence,  especially  in  the  higher 
religions. 

I.  Kinds  of  incense. — M^'hile  frankincense  and 
other  gum  resins  are  more  strictly  to  be  called 
incense,  many  other  substances  have  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  agreeable  odour 
Avhen  burned — various  kinds  of  wood  or  bark, 
branches  or  roots  of  trees,  herbs  and  odoriferous 
plants,  seeds,  lioM'ers,  fruits,  aromatic  earths,  etc. 

Of  substances  referred  to  in  the  Bible  which  are  Icnown  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Hebrews  and  otiier  peoples  as  incense 
there  are  :  (1)  Wood — aloes  (eagle-wood),  C'a  i'--*,  cf.  Dioscor. 
i.  21  ;  sweet  cane,  Jer  620.  (2)  Bark — cassia,  Ps  45** ;  cinnamon, 
Rev  181^.  (3)  Roots — costus,  Ex  S(fi*.  (4)  Guin  resins — balm 
(?  mastic),  Gn  ST^s^  Ezk  2717;  tragacantli  (spicery),  Gn  3725; 
balsam  (spices),  Ca  5'^-^-i;  bdellium,  Gn  212,  cf.  Dioscor.  i.  80; 
galbanum.  Ex  SO^^  ;  ladanum  (myrrh),  Gn  3725  ;  stacte,  Ex 
3034 ;  frankincense,  Ex  30^4.  (5)  Flower  products — saffron,  Ca 
414;  spikenard,  Ca 414.  (fi)  Animal  products — onycha (the  oper- 
culum of  a  marine  mollusc).  Ex  30^4. 

The  sacred  incense  used  hi  later  Hebrew  ritual  was  a  com- 
pound of  stacte,  on.vcha,  palbanum,  and  pure  frankincense, 
seasoned  with  salt  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.i  In  still  later 
limes— the  Herodian  period — Josephus  records  that  thirteen 
incrredieuts  (sweet-smelling  spices)  were  used. 2  Plutarch  gives 
a  list  of  sixteen  ingredients  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  preparing 
kuphi — honey,  wine,  raisins,  sweet  rush,  resin,  myrrh,  frankin- 
cense, seselis,  calamus,  asphalt,  thryou,  dock,  both  kinds  of 
arccuthids,  cardamum,  and  orris  root.3  In  both  cases  the  com- 
pounding was  of  ritual  importance  and  a  matter  of  mystery. 
Sacred  books  were  read  aloud  while  ths  kupla  was  being  mixed. 

Frankincense  (Gr.  Xi^avwrbs,  Heb.  I'^hhundh,  Med. 
Lat.  olibamtm,  Ubanns  in  Vulg.  of  Sir  24^^  39^^)  is 
the  gum  resin  of  trees  of  the  genus  Bostodliu 
(B.  Cartcrii,  B.  Frereana,  B.  Bhua-Dajiana),  and 
is  exported  from  Somaliland,  probably  the  Punt  of 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  Pliny ■^  refers  to  it  as  a 
product  of  Arabia  (Hadraniaut),  and  says  that  the 
Sabcei  alone  behold  the  tree  which  produces  it, 
and  of  these  only  3000  families  by  virtue  of  heredi- 
tary succession.  The  trees  are  sacred  ;  and,  while 
pruning  the  trees  or  gathering  the  resin,  men  must 

1  Ex  3034.  2  BJ  v.  V.  5. 

3  de  Isid.  81.  4  HN  xii.  14  ff. 


nut  contract  pollution  by  sexual  intercourse  or 
contact  with  a  corpse.  It  is  carried  to  Sabota, 
where  the  priests  claim  a  tithe  of  it  in  honour  of 
their  god  Sabis  ;  until  this  is  paid,  none  of  it  may 
bo  disposed  of.  Herodotus  ^  speaks  of  winged 
serpents  which  guard  the  trees  and  are  driven  off 
by  burning  styrax.  It  was  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  Jewish  incen.se, '^  as  it  is  still  of  that  used  in 
Christian  ritual.  Classical  authors,  in  speaking 
of  frankincense,  usually  refer  to  its  exporting  place 
as  the  seat  of  its  origin,  e.g.  Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

2.  Purpose  of  incense. — The  use  of  incense  is 
connected  primarily  with  the  psychical  aspects  of 
the  sense  of  smell.  Pleasant-smelling  perfumes, 
in  whatever  way  they  are  obtained,  are  agreeable 
to  men.  They  were  offered  to  honourable  persons 
in  ancient  times,  or  dillused  over  the  roads  on 
which  they  travelled.^  Incense  was  also  used  at 
banquets  as  an  agreeable  accomjianiment  of  food 
and  wine.  Hence  it  was  supposed  that  such  per- 
fumes would  also  be  agi-eeable  to  gods  or  spirits, 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  by  wlxich  foodstuffs 
which  men  liked  were  offered  to  them.  This  is 
obvious  when  we  consider  that  the  smoke  of 
sacrifice  is  pleasing  to  the  gods,  and  that  they  are 
thought  to  seize  on  '  the  unctuous  smoke '  with 
delight,*  and  that  flowers  are  commonly  offered  to 
the  gods,  or  scented  oils  applied  to  their  images." 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  also  decked  with  flowers, 
aromatic  oils,  and  perfumes  for  the  same  reason. 
Disagreeable  odours,  being  obnoxious  to  men,  were 
also  obnoxious  to  supernatural  beings.  Hence  it 
came  to  be  thought  that  beneficent  gods  not  only 
liked,  but  actually  themselves  possessed,  pleasant 
odours. 

Egyptian  texts  illustrate  these  beliefs.  Isis  has  a  wonderful 
odour  which  she  can  transfer  to  others,  e.g.  to  the  dead.  Osiris 
transfers  his  odour  to  those  whom  he  loves.  At  the  anointing 
of  the  corpse,  the  '  perfume  on  the  head  of  Horus'  is  besought 
to  place  itself  on  that  of  the  deceased. *>  Similar  ideas  are  found 
in  Mandjean  belief.  The  Light  beings  have  a  perfume  which 
invigorates  those  who  smell  it.'  in  Persian  belief  the  righteous 
after  death  are  said  to  have  a  sweet  odour.**  The  region  of  the 
gods,  the  place  of  bliss,  has  also  a  sweet  perfume.  The  Poly- 
nesian Rohtilu  is  free  fropj  all  noxious  odours.9  In  the  Persian 
texts  the  deceased,  approaching  the  blissful  regions,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  perfumed  breeze.i"  Sweet  odours  form  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist  Paradises,  and,  where 
Divine  beings  or  saints  descend  t-o  the  malodorous  hells,  they 
change  the  evil  odour  to  sweet  perfume. H  Evil  odours  charac- 
terize the  Persian  regions  of  punishment,  as  well  as  the  Muham- 
madan  and  Clirislian  hell.i'-  Tlic  idea  that  Paradise  has  a 
pleasant  odour  is  found  in  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Gnostic  writ- 
ings. Thus  in  the  regions  of  the  eastern  Paradise  and  the 
'  garden  of  righteousness '  visited  by  Enoch  there  are  many 
fragrant  aromatic  trees,  i.e.  those  which  yield  material  for 
incense,  and  among  them  one  '  with  a  fragrance  be.vond  all  frag- 
rance.' 13  The  idea  that  Paradise  is  a  region  of  fragrant  perfume 
oppears  already  in  the  Apoc.  of  Peter,  and  is  found  in  most 
:i(  counts  of  visits  to  or  visions  of  the  Other- World,  while  the 
same  idea  is  referred  to  in  inscriptions  on  Christian  grave- 
stones. 14  Spiritual  persons  and  martyrs  also  possess  this 
f  ragrance.18    In  Gnostic  writings  this  perfume  is  connected  with 

1  iii.  107.  2  Ex  3034. 

3  Dn  248 ;  Herod,  vii.  54. 

4  Cf.  G.  Maspero,  The  Daun  of  Civilization,  London,  1894, 
p.  681 ;  Lucian,  de  Sacr.  9. 

5  W.  EUis,  Polyn.  Researches,  London,  1831,  i.  33S,  351 ;  Mas- 
pero, p.  679  (Babylonian);  this  caused  the  actual  persons  of  the 
gods  to  be  anointed. 

t>  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Osiris  and  the  Egyp.  Resurrection,  London, 
1911,  i.  6,  78, 103  ;  H.  M.  Tirard,  The  Book  of  the  Dead,  do.  1910, 
p.  32. 

7  W.  Brandt,  Mand.  Schriften,  Gottingen,  1893,  p.  114. 

8  Hdtoxt  Nask.  ii.  10.  »  Ellis,  i.  245. 

10  Hdtdxt  Nask,  ii.  7.  "  Cf.  ERE  iv.  652^. 

12  M.  Haug,  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Languaqe,  Writings,  and 
Religion  of  the  Parsis*.  London,  1907,  p.  222;  E.  W.  Lane, 
Modem  Egyptians,  do.  1S4C,  i.  101 ;  J.  A.  MacCulloch,  Early 
Christian  'Visions  cf  the  Other-World,  Edinburgh,  1912,  passim. 

13  En.  243(1". :  for  other  examples,  cf.  Slav.  En.  82 ;  Syr.  Bar. 
297 ;  Apoc.  Mas.  29,  38,  40. 

14  JUacCulloch,  op.  cit.  p.  11,  andpassim ;  A.  Dieterich,  ISekyia, 
Leipzig,  1893,  p.  34. 

15  Cf.  Apocryphal  AcU,  passim ;  Martyrdom  of  S.  Polycarp, 
§  15 ;  Eusebius,  HE  v.  1  (martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  are  so 
'  impregnated  with  the  sweet  odour  of  Christ  that  they  seem 
as  if  anointed  with  earthly  perfmues ') ;  cf.  also  2  Co  21416,  and 
Ignat.  ad  Ephes.  §  17. 
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the  powera  of  the  upjjer  world,  or  the  various  heavens.^  In 
Gnostic  and  ChrisLian  circles  the  anointing  with  fragrant  oil  had 
the  effect  of  repellintj  the  demons,  because  it  was  '  a.  type  of  that 
sweet  odour  which  is  above  all  things.' 2 

While  evil  odonrs  are  obnoxious  to  gods,  they 
also  scare  oft"  demons,  who  are  likewise  put  to  flight 
by  pleasant  odours,  e.g.  that  of  incense,  which  is 
one  of  the  material  objects  commonly  credited 
•with  magical  virtues.  The  Andaman  Islanders 
believe  that  the  smell  oi  bees'-wax  is  offensive  to 
a  demon  of  epidemic,  who  is  kept  off  by  stakes 
painted  with  it.^  The  Kei  Islanders  (New  Guinea) 
burn  the  scrapings  of  bufl'alo  horn  to  drive  oil' 
demons.*  The  Thompson  Kiver  Indians  scare  oil' 
ghosts  by  burning  juniper.^  In  India,  incense, 
which  pleases  the  gods,  drives  off  demons,  who  are 
also  kept  ott  by  offensive  odours.^  In  Canton,  on 
the  third  day  of  the  tenth  month,  filth  is  swept  out 
of  the  house,  and  three  sticks  of  incense  are  used 
to  drive  oft'  the  demon  of  penury.''  In  Palestine  it 
is  commonly  used  as  an  apotropaiic,^  and  in  Morocco 
before  and  during  the  '  Great  Fast '  incense  is 
burned  to  keep  off  the  jinn.^  Incense,  because 
dreaded  by  evil  spirits,  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  'amulet-box'  in  Tibet. i"  In  Greece,  at  the 
Anthesteria  and  also  at  child-birth,  doors  were 
smeared  with  pitch  to  keep  out  ghosts  and  demons. " 
The  Book  of  Tobit  ^^  illustrates  this  belief  among 
the  Jews.  The  liver  and  heart  of  a  fish  are  laid 
on  '  ashes  of  perfumes '  so  as  to  cause  a  smoke. 
When  the  demon  smells  this,  he  _flees_  away  to 
Egypt.  In  modern  survivals  similar  ideas  are 
found.  In  the  Tyrol,  witches  are  expelled  by 
fumigating  houses  with  juniper,  and  by  burning 
rosemary,  hemlock,  sloe,  and  resinous  splinters. 
Fairies  are  also  kept  off  by  strong  odours,  e.g. 
burning  an  old  shoe,  or  by  garlic.^'  Hence,  gener- 
ally, fumigation  is  a  method  of  purifying  persons 
and  places,  and  of  scaring  off  all  kinds  of  evil 
influences ;  and  for  this  incense  is  often  used,  as, 
e.g.,  in  mourning  ceremonies  in  China. ^'' 

Besides  the  primary  purpose  of  the  use  of 
incense  as  an  offering  pleasing  to  the  gods,  there 
were  other  practical,  symbolic,  or  mystical  uses 
which  it  served.  (1)  It  was  burned  to  neutralize 
the  strong  odours  of  bloody  or  burnt  sacrifices, 
especially  in  hot  regions.  It  was  also  used  for 
sanitaiy  reasons,  e.g.  in  places  where  the  dead  were 
buried-^"*  (2)  It  was  likewise  a  symbol  or  vehicle 
of  prayer.  This  is  already  found  in  Egypt,  where 
it  was  thought  that  the  smoke  as  it  rose  bore 
words  of  power  or  of  prayer  to  the  gods,  who  were 
pleased  by  its  odour.  The  soul  of  the  dead  ascended 
to  heaven  by  the  smoke  of  the  incense  burned  on 
his  behalf.^*  In  Jewish  thought,  prayer  was  con- 
nected with  incense.  In  Ps  14P  it  is  compared  to 
incense.  Cf.  Rev  5*,  where  golden  bowls  full  of 
incense  represent  prayer.     In  Rev  8''  *  prayer  rises 

1  Of.  Iren.  i.  iv.  1 ;  Hippol.  Philosoph.  v.  14,  vii.  10 ;  Apoc. 
Act*,  passim. 

2  Iren.  i.  xxi.  3. 

8  E.  H.  Man,  JAI  xii.  [1883]  97. 
«Frazer,  GB^  hi  G3. 

8  J.  Teit,  Memoirs  Arner.  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  pt.  4  11900], 
p.  332. 

6  Orooke,  PR^,  1896,  ii.  21 ;  cf.  ERE  iii.  445*. 

7  L'Anthrop.  iv.  [1893]  175  f.  8  pi,  xviii.  [1907]  59. 

9  E.  Westernmrck,  FL  xxii.  [1911]  132,  142. 
W  See  ERli  iii.  468»'. 

U  Hesvchiug,  s.v.  fxiapal  ijixepai. ;  Photius,  S.V.  paiivoi. 
la  67. 11).  17  s2. 3. 

U  J.  G.  Campbell,  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland,  Glasgow,  1900,  p.  3G  ;  E.  S.  Uartland,  Science  of 
Fairy  Tales,  London,  1891,  ]>.  99. 

14  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  Ilcl.  System  of  China,  Levden.  1892  ff.,  i. 
33,  77  ;  of.  W.  E.  Smith,  Rfl.  Sem.'^,  London,  1894,  p.  420  ;  M. 
Jastrow,  Aspects  of  Rel.  Belief  and  Practice  in  Bab.  and  A  ssjjr. , 
New  York,  1911,  p.  318  (purification  of  house  after  aiokness  with 
torches  and  censers) ;  cf.  also  ERE  iv.  729b,  762». 

IB  Cf.  Tert.  de  Cor.  Mil.  10 ;  Ajiol.  30,  42. 

16  Budge,  op.  cit.  iii.  255 ;  cf.  the  idea  current  in  the  New 
Hebrides  that  the  soul  of  the  departed  rose  to  the  sun  on  the 
fire  kindled  at  the  grave  (G.  Turner,  Samoa,  Loudon,  18S4. 
p.  336). 


with  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  as  in  the  Egyptian 
view.  So  in  Christian  thought  incense  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  symbolic  of  prayer,  though  it 
also  tyjnfies  contrition,  the  preaching  of  the  faith, 
etc.  (3)  More  mystical  views  have  sometimes  been 
entertained.  Plutarch  explains  the  beneficial  eft'ect 
of  the  Egyptian  kuphi  by  saying  that  its  sixteen 
ingredients  are  a  square  out  of  a  square.  Being 
composed  of  aromatic  ingredients,  it  lulls  peojile 
to  sleep,  loosens  the  tension  of  daily  anxieties,  and 
brightens  the  dreams.  It  is  made  of  things  that 
delight  most  in  the  night  and  exhibits  its  virtues 
by  night.^  Plutarch  also  gives  medico-mystical 
reasons  for  the  burning  of  other  substances  at 
other  times,  e.g.  resin  in  the  morning  to  purify  the 
air,  because  of  its  strong  and  penetrating  quality  ; 
myrrh  at  midday,  because  its  hot  nature  dissolves 
and  disperses  the  turbid  qualities  in  the  air.^ 
Philo  explains  the  four  ingredients  of  the  Hebrew 
incense  as  symbolizing  the  four  elements,  and  thus 
representing  the  universe.'  Josephus  Avrites  that 
the  altar  of  incense,  with  the  thirteen  kinds  of 
sweet-smelling  things  gathered  from  all  places, 
points  to  the  fact  that  God  is  Lord  of  all.*  In  the 
Orphic  hymns  the  different  substances  used  and 
oft'ered  to  the  gods  are  chosen  because  of  some 
occult  reason  in  each  case. 

W.  R.  Smith  (426  f.)  considers  the  religious  value  of  incense 
as  originally  independent  of  animal  sacrifice,  since  frankincense 
was  the  gum  of  a  very  holy  species  of  tree  collected  with  re- 
ligious precautions.  The  right  to  see  the  trees  was  reserved  to 
cerUin  sacred  families.  While  harvesting  the  gum  they  niust 
practise  continence  and  take  no  part  in  funerals.*  The  virtue 
of  the  gum  lay  in  its  being  regarded  as  the  blood  of  a  divine 
plant. 

3.  Ritual  use  of  incense  in  ethnic  religions.— (a) 
Lower  races.— The  use  of  incense  among  lower 
races  is  hardly  known,  save  perhaps  where  they 
have  been  in  contact  with  higher  races  using  it. 
We  may,  however,  note  the  American  Indian 
custom  of  offering  to>)acco  smoke  to  the  gods,  and 
the  Polynesian  oftering  of  flowers  and  aromatic 
substances.8  Among  the  Sakai,  Semang,  Jakun, 
etc.,  the  only  common  kind  of  oftering  is  the  burn- 
ing of  incense  (benzoin).  At  a  death  among_  the 
Sakai,  the  magician  waves  a  censer  seven  times 
over  the  body,  recommending  the  dying  man  to 
think  of  his  dead  ancestors.  As  the  smoke  mounts 
up  and  then  vanishes,  so  does  the  soul.  _  Good 
spirits  love  its  smell  and  evil  spirits  hate  it.  In 
sickness,  among  the  savage  Malays  of  Johore,  the 
magician  burns  incense.  The  fumes  rise  to  the 
abode  of  Jewa-Jewa  and  gratify  him.  He  welcomes 
the  soul  of  the  magician  and  grants  him  medicine 
for  the  sick.''  Incense  is  burned  as  an  offering  at 
shrines,  saints'  tombs,  etc.,  among  the  Malays,  and 
is  the  usual  form  of  burnt  sacrifice,  with  invocation 
to  the  Spirit  of  Incense.  It  reaches  the  nostrils  of 
the  gods  and  propitiates  them  as  a  foretaste  of 
other  otieriugs  to  follow.*  It  is  also  used  in  magical 
ceremonies,  e.g.  to  make  one  walk  on  water  or 
remain  under  water  in  an  ordeal,  in  the  use  of  the 
divining  rod,  or  to  cause  a  spirit  to  possess  a 
magician. »  Callaway  refers  to  'incense'  burned 
with  Zulu  animal  sacrifices  (blood  and  caul  of  a 
bullock)  to  the  spirits,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
sweet  savour.  It  is  apparently  some  native  pro- 
duct and  is  also  used  in  rites  for  the  cure  of 
sickness.^* 

(6;  Among  the  Semites  the  use  of  incense  came 
to  be  wide-spread.  Its  name  among  the  Baby- 
lonians  was    kutrinnu,   and    the   incense-offering 

1  de  Isid.  81.  2  n.  80. 

3  Quis  rermn  divin.  lures.  41.  *  BJ  v.  v.  6. 

5  Pliny,  xii.  54.  ^  Turner,  i.  30,  71. 

V  Skeat'-BIa'gden,  Paqan  Races  of  the  Malay  Peninntla, 
London,  1906,  ii.  98,  19'J,  352. 

8  W.  W.  Skeat,  Malav  iMai/ic,  London,  1900,  p.  74 f. 

9  Skeat,  FL  xiii.  [1902]  136,  144  f.,  152. 

10  Religious  System  of  the  Amazulu,  Natal,  1870,  London,  1874, 
pp.  141,  174. 
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consisted  of  odoriferous  woods  (cedar,  cypress), 
myrtle,  cane,  and  sweet  herbs,  by  which  the  gods 
were  made  to  smell  a  jileasing  odour.  After  tlie 
Deluge,  its  survivor  oll'ered  calamus,  cedar,  and 
fragrant  herbs,  and  '  the  gods  inhaled  the  sweet 
odour '  and  '  gathered  like  Hies  round  the  sacrificer.'^ 
Incense  i^  frequently  mentioned  in  the  texts — e.g., 
'  before  Samas  he  m;ikes  an  incense-oll'ering ' — or 
kings  are  represented  making  this  ottering.  Nab- 
onnedos  is  described  as  lilling  the  temple  with  the 
odour  of  incense."  Herodotus*  says  that  1000 
talents  of  fraTikincen.se  were  ottered  on  the  great 
altar  of  Bel  at  his  annual  feast,  and  the  author  of 
Is  65^  refers  to  Babylon  as  the  land  where  incense 
is  ottered  on  bricks.  It  was  burned  as  a  ritual 
accompaniment  of  incantations,  praj'ers,  and  the 
presentation  of  oracles,  and  also  at  the  yearly 
mourning  for  Tammuz,  with  which  was  combined  a 
memorial  of  the  dead,  Avho  are  said  to  'arise  and 
inhale  the  incense  of  ott'erings,'  as  well  as  at  funeral 
rites.^  It  was  also  used  as  a  fumigatory,  e.g.  of 
the  gods'  table  and  its  accessaries  and  the  place 
whither  the  gods  were  supposed  to  come,  of  houses, 
and  of  persons.* 

Evidence  of  the  popularity  of  incense-offerings 
among  the  peoples  of  Canaan  and  the  surrounding 
districts  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most 
commonly  denounced  form  of  idolatry  in  Israel. 
Incense  was  ottered  on  altars  of  brick  or  on  the 
housetops  to  Baal,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  etc.'' 
Lucian  describes  the  sweet  odours  and  the  incense 
smoking  without  ceasing  in  the  temples  of  the 
Syrian  goddess. 

(c)  Although  in  the  OT  the  Hebrew  use  of  incense 
seems  to  be  early,  this  is  due  to  the  rendering  of 
the  word  kHOreth  as  '  incense,'  when,  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  means  the  savoury  odour  or  smoke  of  a  burnt 
sacrifice.''  The  word  translated  '  frankincense '  is 
l^bhondh,  'Ki^a.vos,  Arab,  lubdn,  meaning  a  sv.-eet 
resinous  gum,  and  incense  in  this  sense  was  not 
certainly  used  until  the  7th  century. ^  KH/jreth 
also  came  to  mean  'incense.'®  Ezekiel  makes  no 
reference  to  incense  in  his  description  of  the  re- 
formed ritual.  The  first  distinct  reference  to  its 
use  in  the  cult  of  Jahweh  is  in  Jer  6-"  '  To  what 
purpose  cometh  there  to  me  frankincense  from 
yheba,  and  the  sweet  cane  [calamus]  from  a  far 
country;?'  Cf.  17^«  415  and  Is  43^- Z'*  60®  GG^— the 
latter  passages  show  that  it  was  not  required,  and 
was  an  innovation  in  the  cult  of  Jahweh  and  was 
expensive.  Once  admitted,  hoAvever,  it  came  to  be 
a  regular  part  of  the  ritual,  and  is  fi'equently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Priestly  Code  (P),  Incense  Avas 
offered  either  (1)  by  itself,  or  (2)  as  a  part  of  other 
sacrifices.  (1)  It  was  ottered  in  censers,  e.g.  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  when  the  high  priest  appeared 
before  the  mercy-seat ;  ^"  or  when  Aaron  passeil 
through  the  congregation  to  stay  the  plague  with 
his  censer  and  incense  (an  atonement  and  fumiga- 
tion).^^  Theincense  used  in  these  rites  wascarefullj' 
compounded  according  to  a  set  formula,^^  and  was 
obviously  regarded  as  sacred — '  most  holy '  and  not 
to  be  used  for  common  purposes.  It  must  not  be 
consumed  on  '  strange  fire,'  i.e.  fire  from  some 
other  source  than  the  glowing  altar  coals,i^  and  it 

1  Jastrow,  Rel.  of  Dab.  and  Assyria,  Boston,  1898,  p.  503. 

2  Jastrow,  p.  665  ;  F.  Delitzsch,  Assyr.  HiVB,  Leipzig,  1890, 
p.  600. 

3  i.  183. 

4  Jastrow,  pp.  281, 846,  575 ;  A.  Jeremias,  The  Bab.  Conception 
of  Heaven  ana  Hell,  I.oruloii,  1902,  p.  11. 

8  M.  J.  Laf,^raMfre,  Eludes  sur  les  reiitiions  iimitiquea^,  Paris, 
1905,  p.  239  If.  ;  Ilerod.  i.  198. 

e  Cf.  1  K  lis,  2  K  '2.ii7  235,  Jer  VB  llis  1913  3229,  lies  2i3,  Esk 
Oiagii. 

7  Ct.  Ps  6615  •  incense  of  rams ' ;  see  also  Dt  3310,  1  s  223,  jg 
11-  etc. 

8  Of.  the  absence  of  an}-  denunciation  of  incense  in  the  well- 
known  passages,  Am  4*  52if-,  Is  in,  Mic  66. 

9  Cf.  Ezk  SU.  10  Lv  16i2ff. 

11  Nu  1646.  12  Ex  3034,  and  see  §  i  above. 

13  Lv  IQi,  and  cf.  passages  just  cited. 


must  not  be  ottered  by  any  but  the  priests.  1  Prob- 
ably as  a  later  custom  a  separate  altar  on  which 
this  incense  was  burned  came  into  use,  and  on  it 
incense  was  burned  morning  and  evening.*  (2) 
Frankincense  (i.e.  not  the  compounded  incense  of 
Ex  30*'')  was  ottered  with  the  meat-ottering,^  and 
firstfruits,*  and  burned  with  them  on  tlie  altar.  It 
was  also  placed  on  tiie  showbread  as  a  '  memorial,' 
'azkdrdh,  in  two  golden  vessels  and  then  consumed 
on  the  altar  at  each  weekly  renewal  of  the  bread.' 
But  it  was  not  to  be  ottered  with  a  sin-ottering  or 
with  the  '  meal  ottering  of  jealousy.'* 

In  later  times  the  daily  ottering  of  incense  be- 
came an  elaborate  ceremony,  and  priests  were 
chosen  by  lot  to  otter  it.'' 

(d)  In  Egi/2)t  the  burning  of  various  kinds  of  in- 
cense was  always  an  important  rite,  each  ingredient 
of  it  having  magical  properties,  and,  as  has  been 
seen,  its  smoke  was  supposed  to  cany  the  words  of 
prayer  as  well  as  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  heaven. 
Prayer  was  made,  e.g.,  to  Ra,  that  he  would  draw 
the  soul  up  to  heaven  on  the  smoke  of  the  incense. 
Probably  the  earliest  reference  to  the  use  of  in 
cense  in  any  religion  occurs  in  the  notice  of  Sanch- 
kara,  a  king  of  the  Xlth  dynasty,  who  sent  an  ex- 
pedition for  aromatics  through  the  desert  to  the 
Red  Sea  towards  the  incense  land  of  Punt. 
HS,tsepsu,  a  queen  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  aLso 
sent  an  expedition  by  sea  thither.  Punt  is  prob- 
ably Hadramaut  and  Somaliland.'  Incense  was 
also  obtained  horn  Gilead.'  A  common  represen- 
tation on  the  walls  of  temples  is  that  of  a  kins 
ottering  incense.  He  holds  a  censer  in  one  hand 
and  with  the  other  throws  little  balls  or  pastilles 
of  incense  upon  it,  praying  the  god  to  accept  it 
and  give  him  a  long  life.  Immense  quantities  of 
incense  are  often  spoken  of  as  having  been  ottered, 
e.g.  1000  censers,  or,  as  an  inscription  referring  to 
Rameses  iii.  reports,  1,933,766  pieces  of  incense, 
etc.,  duriiig  the  31  years  of  his  reign.'"  It  was 
offered  to  all  the  gods,  who  delighted  in  its  odour, 
their  statues  being  censed  with  it  and  perfumed. 
Often  it  accompanied  other  ott'erings,  gieater  or 
smaller — e.g.,  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  other  per- 
fumes were  placed  in  the  carcass  of  the  bullock 
ottered  to  Isis  '* — or  was  presented  by  itself,  as  de- 
sciibed  above.  The  censer  was  an  open  cup  hold- 
ing fire,  with  or  without  a  handle,  but  other  forms 
were  also  used.'-  At  funerary  rites  the  deceased 
was  purified  with  incense.  Five  grains  were  twice 
ofi"ered  to  mouth,  eyes,  and  hand,  once  for  the 
north  and  once  for  the  south  ;  then  incense  from 
foreign  parts  was  similarly  ottered,  along  with  the 
litany  of  purification.  Myrrh,  resin,  etc.,  but  not 
frankincense,  were  placed  in  the  body  Avhich  was 
embalmed.'* 

(e)  Incense,  in  the  sense  of  a  gum  resin,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  Greece  until  post- 
Homeric  times,  and  Pliny  says  that  people  knew 
only  the  smeD  of  cedar  and  citrus  as  it  arose  in 
volumes  of  smoke  from  the  sacrifice."  The  idea  of 
a  flagrant  odour,  e.g.  of  sacrifice,  being  pleasant 
to  the  gods  was  Avell  knoAvn.'*  The  Avood  of  odor- 
iferous trees,  e.g.  a  kind  of  cedar  (rb  Ovov),'^^  as  well 
as  myrtle  Avas  burned  in  houses  for  its  fragrant 
smell.  In  Homer  '^  dvos  probably  means  no  more 
than  the  burning  of  such  AVOod  or  some  native  pro- 

1  Nu  167ff-,  2  Ch  26191- 

2  Ex  SQi-  7.  8,  a  secondary  part  of  P. 

3  Lv  21  015. 

6  Lv  24''''f- ;  Jos.  Ant.  in.  x.  7. 
7Lk  19- lu;  EBi,  col.  2167. 

8  Schrader,  Reallex.,  s.v.  '  Weihrauch.' 

9  Gn  S7^". 

10  J.  G.  AVilkinson,  Manners  and  Cxtstomtof  Anc.  Egyptians, 
London,  1878,  iii.  414,  417;  A.  Erraan,  Xgypten  vind  dgypt. 
Leben  im  Altertum,  Tubingen,  1885,  p.  40". 

11  Ilerod.  ii.  40.  12  Wilkinson,  liL  898. 

13  6m  also  §  I.  14  HN  xiii.  1. 

15  Homer,  11.  viu.  548  ff.  18  Od.  v.  60. 

17  e.g.  II.  ix.  499. 
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duct  as  an  olicriug,  or  it  may  simply  mean  '  sacri- 
fice' Later  it  came  to  mean  'incense,'  and  was 
the  source  of  Lat.  tus.  The  word  for  'frankin- 
cense,' XijSavcords,  was  of  foreign  derivation.  In- 
cense as  such  was  not  used  before  the  8th  cent. 
B.C./  and  is  first  mentioned  in  Euripides.*  Schrader 
is  of  opinion  that  it  may  have  been  inti'oduced 
through  the  cult  of  Aphrodite,  and  it  was  certainly 
traditionally  thought  to  have  come  from  Phoenicia 
via  C^'prus,  where  it  was  used  in  her  cult.**  It 
was  brought  into  Greece  commercially  from  Arabia, 
and  imported  thence  by  Phoenicians.'*  Incense 
was  burned  with  bloody  sacrifices  as  an  offering  or 
to  combat  evil  odours,^  or  with  fruits,  cakes, 
wheat,  etc.,"  or  as  a  separate  offering,  both  in 
domestic  ritual  and  in  the  cult  of  the  gods  ;  e.g.,  it 
was  burnt  to  Zeus  Meilichios,  to  Demeter  before 
consulting  the  oracle  at  Patrae,  and  to  Hermes 
and  Sosipolis.''  The  inventory  lists  of  some  temples 
contain  evidence  of  the  large  quantities  which 
came  to  be  used,  and  it  was  sometimes  given  as  a 
gift  by  one  person  to  another.^  Incense  of  differ- 
ent kinds  was  also  used  largely  in  the  Orphic  cult, 
as  tlie  hymns  show.  It  was  offered  along  with 
cakes  of  honey,  iriXavoi,  without  being  burned,  in 
the  rites  of  certain  divinities.®  The  method  of 
burning  incense  was  to  throw  it  on  the  altar  so  as 
to  mingle  with  the  smell  of  the  victim,  or  to  fill 
the  victim  with  it,^**  or  to  burn  it  in  braziers  stand- 
ing on  or  near  the  altar,  or  even  outside  temples, 
or  in  vessels  which  could  be  borne  on  the  hand. 

(/)  In  lioman  religion,  incense  {tus)  was  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  bloodless  offerings  {libamina), 
and  indeed  without  it  no  rite  was  regarded  as  com- 
plete. But,  as  in  Greece,  odoriferous  woods  and 
herbs  had  probably  been  used  first,  as  described  by 
Ovid  in  his  account  of  the  Palilia" — olive,  pitch- 
wood,  laure!  brandies,  and  Sabine  herbs. ^^  Gums 
and  resins  came  to  be  used — frankincense  {vias- 
culum  tus),'^'  myrrh,  crocus,  costum.^^  In  the  case 
of  animal  sacrifices,  incense,  safiron,  and  laurel 
wei'e  burned  as  a  preliminary,  and,  as  the  animal 
was  led  up,  incense  and  wine  were  sprinkled  on 
the  altar.  It  was  also  oftered  with  the  blood,  and 
burned  with  the  exta.^^  Incense  was  also  offered  by 
itself  in  public  or  private  ritual ;  and  this  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  one  method  of  forcing  a  re- 
nunciation of  Cliristianity  was  to  burn  some  in- 
cense on  an  altar  before  an  image  or  to  the  Emperor. 
Incense  was  offered  to  the  lar  familiar  is  daily.^" 
The  method  of  using  it  was  to  burn  it  on  the 
greater  altars,  or  in  braziers,  or  small  portable 
altars  (focus,  turibuliim).  It  was  carried  in  a 
casket  called  arerra  (much  used  in  funerary  cere- 
monies), whence  it  Avas  taken  and  burned. ^^  It 
was  also  ofiered  for  the  averting  of  prodigies  c.  296 
B.C.,1^  and  burned  in  magical  ceremonies.^"  The  in- 
troduction of  incense  into  the  cult  was  connected 
with  Bacchus,  the  first  to  make  offerings  of  cinna- 
mon and  frankincense-" — an  obvious  suggestion  of 

1  Farnell  uses  this  as  an  argument  against  tlie  likelihood  of 
Mesopotamian  influences  affecting  Greece  in  earlier  periods 
(Greece  and  Bab.,  Edinburgh,  1911,  p.  232 f.). 

2  Bacch.  144. 

3  Athena3us,  .\ii.  10  ;  Hesychius,  s.v.  9va. 

4  Herod,  ii.  8,  iii.  107  (the  trees  are  said  to  be  guarded  by 
winged  serpents). 

s  Paus.  ix.  3.  8  ;  Daremberg-Saglio,  iv.  ii.  964a. 

6  Paus.  V.  XV.  10,  VI.  XX.  3. 

7  Paus.  v.  XV.  l6,  VI.  XX.  3,  vn.  xxi.  12,  xxii.  3;  Lucian,  de 
Sacr.  12  ;  Plaut.  Aul.  24. 

8  Boeekh,  CIG  2852,  5773 ;  Lucian,  Cronoftolon,  16. 

9  L.  F.  A.  Maury,  Hist,  des  religions  dc  la  Grice  ant.,  Paris, 
ISSr-.'ig,  ii.  116. 

If  Pans.  IX.  iii.  8. 

11  Fasti,  iv.  741 1.  ;  cf.  i.  338  Ir. 

12  For  the  burning  of  laurel  in  a  magical  ceremony,  see  Verg. 
Ed.  viii.  82  f. ;  cf.  Tlieocr.  Id.  ii.  33. 

13  Verg.  Eel.  viii.  65.  14  Fasti,  i.  339  S. 

15  lb.  IV.  933  fl.  ;  Arnobius,  vii.  26. 

16  Plaut.  Aul.  prol.  23  f. 

17  Verg.  ^n.  v.  745.  is  Livy,  x.  23. 

18  Verg.  Eel.  viii.  65.  20  Fasti,  iii.  727. 


its  entrance  into  Ilouian  ritual  through  the  Greek 
cult  of  Dionysos.  Elsewhere  Ovid^  speaks  of  its 
importation  from  the  Euphrates  region,  perhaps 
connecting  it  with  tlie  Oriental  cults  which  intro- 
duced it  into  Greece. 

ig)  Hindus  have  always  been  fond  of  pleasant 
odours,  and  India  was  already  celebrated  for  its  per- 
fumes in  ancient  times.  Incense  from  Arabia  was 
early  imported  there,  but  many  native  kinds  of 
sweet-smelling  materials  have  long  been  in  use — 
benzoin,  and  other  gum  resins,  seeds,  roots,  dried 
flowers,  and  fragrant  woods.  These  are  burned 
ritualiy  or  in  ordinary  domestic  usage.  In  ancient 
times  sandal-wood  was  burned  as  incense  in  temples 
and  as  a  fragrant  stuff  in  houses,  and  in  the  daily- 
rites  the  sacred  fire  was  fed  with  consecrated  wood, 
usually  from  the  Palasa  tree.*  In  modern  Hindu- 
ism the  use  of  incense  is  wide-spread  in  all  forms 
of  cult.  Thus  in  the  cult  of  Siva  it  is  daily  burned 
by  the  priest  before  the  stone  representing  the  god 
at  Orissa,  and  perfumes  are  also  placed  on  it.  In 
the  Vallabha  sect  of  Vaisnavism  the  Maliarajas 
oi'i'er  incense  and  swing  lights  before  the  imagus, 
and  the  same  act  of  homage  is  paid  to  them  by  the 
people.  Camphor  and  incense  are  burned  before 
the  image  of  Krsna,  and  in  the  demon  cults  of 
Western  India  perfumes  are  commonly  burned.  In 
the  Panchciyatana  ceremony  of  the  Brahman  house- 
holder perfumes  and  llower:s  are  offered,  and  among 
the  sixteen  acts  of  homage  is  the  offering  of  per- 
fumes, sandal,  flowers,  and  incense  [dhupa ;  see 
Monier  Williams,  passim). 

(h)  Incense  was  unknown  in  early  Buddhism, 
which  was  opposed  to  external  ritual,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  its  use,  especially  in  northern  Bud- 
dhism, has  become  general.  Thus,  in  Ceylon,  per- 
fumes and  flowers  are  ofiered  before  the  image  of 
Buddha,  and  in  the  Pirit  ceremonial  incense  is  burned 
round  the  platform  on  which  the  relics  of  Buddha 
are  exposed.^  But  it  is  in  Tibet  tliat  the  use  of 
incense  is  most  prevalent,  and  Hue  and  other  trav- 
ellers there  have  referred  to  the  likeness  of  its 
ritual  use  and  of  the  censers  to  that  of  the  lioman 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  used  in  the  initiation  of  a 
monk  ;  it  is  ofiered  to  the  good  spirits  and  Lamas 
in  the  daily  cult  of  the  monasteries  and  of  the 
village  priesthoods ;  it  is  one  of  the  usual  olferings 
in  the  temples,  and  is  prominent  in  the  festivals  at 
which  '  clouds  of  incense  fill  the  air ' ;  it  is  used  in 
exorcisms,  in  baptisms,  and  other  ceremonies ;  it 
is  burned  in  censers  before  the  Lamas  at  the  per- 
formance of  religious  dramas,  or  in  slirines  and 
cliapels,  etc.  Perfumes  and  incense  form  one  of 
the  five  sensuous  ofl'erings,  and  figure  prominently 
in  the  '  presentation  of  oiler ings,'  which  is  one  of 
the  seven  stages  of  worship.  These  seven  otter- 
ings  are  '  essential,'  and  among  them  flowers  and 
incense  occur  as  early  as  the  7th  century.  They 
bear  Sanskrit  names,  and  are  borrowed  from 
Hinduism.'*  In  Japanese  Buddhism,  incense  is  also 
commonly  used,  and  has  influenced  the  native 
Shinto  religion.  In  earlier  Shintoism  incense  was 
unknown,  but  it  is  now  burned  in  censers  at  many 
ceremonies,  e.g.  at  the  new  moon,  and  at  magical 
rites.  ^ 

(i)  In  China,  incense  is  much  used  in  public  and 
private  cults.  It  is  offered  in  the  temples  as  part 
of  the  daily  worship,  and  it  is  burned  at  festivals 
and  in  processions.  It  is  also  offered  before  the 
ancestral  tablets  or  before  tlie  household  deities, 
and  is  used  in  consulting  the  gods  and  in  magical 

1  Fasti,  i.  338. 

'-  O.  Lassen,  Iiid.  Alterthumskunde^,  Leipzig,  1858-74,  i.  334 f. ; 
M.  Monier  Williams,  Rel.  Thought  and  Life  in  India,  London, 
1883,  p.  300. 

3  Monier  Williams,  Buddhism,  London,  1SS9,  pp.  315,  319. 

4  Monier  Williams,  pp.  329,  345,  350,  357 ;  L.  A.  Waddell,  The 
Buddhism  of  Tibet,  London,  1895,  passim. 

6  W.  G.  Aston,  Shinto,  London,  1905,  pp.  213,  292,  354. 
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ceremonies.  Cliinese  liuddhism  also  used  it  ex- 
tensively, i  In  Chine.-e  funeral  ceremonies  the 
burning  of  incense  pliiys  an  iniiiortant  part,  both 
as  an  olferinix  and  as  a  iunii^;atory,  and  one  purpose 
is  to  f;ratify  the  oifacttny  nerves  of  the  soul  of  the 
deceased. - 

0)  In  the  ancient  PerstrtJi  religion  incense  was  in 
use.  It  was  burned  live  times  daily  in  the  oflifial 
cult,  and  at  times  was  used  in  large  quantities. 
Herodotus^  describes  Darius  burning  300  talents 
of  frankincense  upon  the  altar.  It  was  also  burned 
as  a  method  of  purification  or  fumigation,  and  in 
a  passage  of  the  Vendidad'*  it  is  called  'incense  of 
vohtc-ffaona'—' Thou  shalt  perfume  Vohu-mano 
[perhaps  an  idol;  see  above,  p.  153'']  therewith. "^ 
Sandal-wood  and  incense  are  burned  in  modern 
Parsi  ritual."  The  Bahman-YaW  describes  how, 
in  the  '  sheep  period,'  firewood  and  incense  will  be 
properly  sujiplied. 

(k)  Incense  was  very  largely  used  in  the  religion  of 
ancient  Mexico,  and  was  olfered  to  all  the  gods, 
and  in  all  festivals,  processions,  and  sacriKces. 
Incense-burning  was  performed  four  times  daily  in 
the  temples.  Images  of  gods  were  censed  in  the 
temples  and  in  processions,  and  the  chief  officiant 
was  also  himself  censed.  Some  gods  desired  only 
bloodless  sacrilices,  of  which  incense  was  one,  e.g. 
Quetzalcoatl,  Avho  delighted  in  fragrant  odours  and 
perfumes.  The  incense  was  carried  in  an  em- 
broidered bag  and  thrown  on  an  open  censer 
{temaitl)  of  baked  clay  containing  fire.  It  consi-^ted 
of  copal,  or  it  was  sometimes  made  from  a  herb 
called  yiauJitli.  Its  fumes  were  of  a  narcotic  kind 
and  were  also  used  to  stupefy  human  victims.  The 
fumes  of  incense  were  regarded  as  typifying  prayer.^ 
Incense  consisting  of  sweet-scented  gums  was  used 
in  Peruvian  ritual  and  offered  as  a  sacrifice.  Golden 
censers  or  braziers  stood  in  the  temples.^ 

{I)  In  Mnhammadan  cultus  proper,  incense  is  not 
used,  but  it  is  commonly  offered  at  the  shrines  of 
saints,  and  is  permitted  by  the  traditions  as  a 
perfume  for  a  corpse.  Muhammadans  in  India, 
possibly  as  an  influence  from  Hinduism,  use  it  in 
their  rites,  e.g.  circumcision,  marriage,  funerals, 
etc.,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing off  evil  sxiirits.  But  among  all  Muhammadans 
it  is  burned  in  houses  on  braziers,  or  at  marriage 
processions  it  is  burned  in  a  mibkharah,  and  it  is 
also  commonly  used  in  magical  ceremonies,  e.g.  to 
counteract  the  evil  eye,  or  in  the  'science'  of 
ddwah,  a  method  of  incantations  in  which  various 
perfumes  are  burned  according  to  a  table  showing 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  letter  of  the  name 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  incantation  is  made 
gives  tlie  required  perfume.  The  materials  used 
for  incense  are  frankincense,  benzoin,  storax, 
coriander-seed,  aloes-wood,  etc.^" 

4.  Incense  in  the  Christian  Church.— Although 
incense  was  usetl  in  Jev,  ish  ceremonial,  while  such 
a  prophecy  as  Mai  1"  might  seem  to  point  to  its 
continued  use  in  the  new  dispensation,  and  though 
it  M-as  one  of  the  oflerings  of  the  Magi  and  its  u'se 
is  referred  to  in  the  Apocalypse,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  part  of  early  church  ritual ;  indeed  there 
is  strong  evidence  against  it.  Some  of  the  Fathers 
refer  to  it  as  a  type  of  prayer ;  but  Tertullian, 
Athenagoras,  Arnobius,  and  Lactantius  clearly 
Avitness  against  its  ritual  use. 

1  J.  Doolittle,  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  London,  1866,  passim. 

2  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  op.  cit.  i.  pa^r.hn. 

3  vi.  97.  •)  xix.  21. 

5  Vend.  xix.  24  ;  cf.  Haug,  pp.  335  f.,  385. 

6  Ilaug,  404,  408. 

7  iii.  40 ;  cf.  SEE  v.  [1880]  230. 

8  Bancroft,  NR  iii.  chs.  7-10,  passim. 

^  W.  H.  Prescott,  Uist.  of  Conquest  of  Peru,  1870,  pp.  47,  50 ; 
A.  Rdville,  Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  London,  1SS4. 
p.  218.  ' 

10  See  E.  W.  Lane,  Mod.  Erjyptians,  London,  1840,  i.  ISO,  217, 
n.  t\,  93,  iii.  154;  Hughes,  £»/-',  72 ff.,  200. 


Tertullian  1  says  :  '  Not  one  pennyworth  of  incense  do  I  offer 
nini.'  Athenagoras  2  declares  tliat  t!od  does  nob  require  the 
sweet  smell  of  flowers  or  incense.  Arnubius,:i  referring  to  the 
fact  that  the  early  Romans  did  not  use  it,  maintains  that 
Christians  may  safely  neglect  it.  Lactantius ■*  says  that  odours 
are  not  desired  by  (Jod,  and  agrees  with  Neo-Platonist  writers 
that  frankincense  and  the  like  should  not  be  offered  to  IJim. 

The  fact  that  it  was  a  Jewish  usage  may  have 
tended  to  make  Christians  neglect  it,  but  what  had 
probably  a  more  powerful  eliect  was  its  use  among 
pagans  and  the  common  practice  during  the  ages 
of  persecution  of  insisting  that  Christians  should 
oiler  a  few  grains  of  incense  to  the  go<ls  or  on  the 
altar  of  the  Emperor  as  a  token  of  their  renuncia- 
tion of  their  faitli.     Sucli  apostates  as  yielded  in 
this   way   during    the    Decian    persecutions  were 
called   Thurijicati.     Incense  was,    however,    used 
for  fumigations  as  a  sanitary  precaution,  e.g.  at 
burials  or  in  places  Avith  a  disagreeable  odour  ;3 
but  otherAvise  its  ritual  use  AS'as  almost  unknown 
during   the    first    four    centuries.     The   Apostolic 
Cations  refer  to  the  use  of  incense  {dvixiatia)  at  the 
Eucharist,  but  this  is  probably  a  later  interpolation. 
It  was  used   at   tlie   vigil   offices  on    Sunday  in 
Jerusalem  tOAvards  the  end  of  the  4th  century.^ 
Pseudo-Dionysius''  speaks  of  the  priest  censing  the 
altar  and  making  the  circuit  of  the  holy  jilace.     In 
the  Liturgy  of  St.  James  it  is  used  in  the  pro-  and 
post- Anaphora  portions,  and  in  that  of  St.  Mark 
before  the  gospel,  at  the  great  entrance,  at  the  kiss 
of  peace,  and  at  the  commemoration  of  the  dead. 
In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  the  sacred  vessels, 
the  Gospels,  altar,  priest,  and  sanctuary  are  censed 
in  the  pro-Anaphora,  and  the  altar  is  censed  in  the 
Anaphora,     Evagrius^    refers    to   the    gift    of    a 
thurible  to  a  church  in  Antioch  by  a  Persian  king 
c.  594.     In  the  West  the  Ordines  of  the  8th  centt 
describe  the  sAvinging  of  the  censer  during  the 
procession  of  the  pontiff  and  his  acolytes  from  the 
sacristy  to  the  altar  in  the  church  at  Hume.     'As 
for  censing  the  altar,  or  the  church,  or  the  clergy 
or  congregation,  such  a  thing  is  never  mentioned.'" 
The  further  use  of  incense  Avas  gradual,  since  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  Avriters  of  this  period  who  treat 
of  ritual,  and  its  use  at  the  elevation  and  bene- 
diction Avas  not  knoAvn  in  the  West  till  the  14tli 
century.     In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the 
present  time  incense  is  burned  at  solemn  Mass 
before  the  introit,  at  the  gospel,  offertory,  and 
elevation,  at  solemn  blessings,  processions,  choral 
offices,  consecration  of  churches,  burial  rites,  etc. 
In  the   Church  of   England  there  is  no  decisive 
evidence  of  its  ritual  use  in  Divine  service  during 
the  period  after  the  Reformation.     It  Avas  used, 
hoAvever,  for   sanitary  purposes,  as  a  fumigatory, 
and  for  the  sake  of  its  agreeable  odour  in  churches, 
at  feasts,  at  coronations,  etc.     Its  ritual  use  Avas 
resumed   toAA'ards  the  middle  of  the   19th  cent., 
but  this  Avas  decided  to  be  illegal  in   Alartin  v. 
Mackonochie,  1868,  and  in  Sumner  v.  Wix,  1870.^0 
Incense  is  used  ritually  in  many  churches  of  the 
Anglican   communion,    and    the    practice   is   cer- 
tainly spreading  as  a  pleasing  adjunct  to  Avorship, 
and  as  a  symbolic  rite  typifying  prayer. 

Literature.  —  H.  von  Fritze,  Die  Ravchopfer  hei  den 
Oriechen,  Berlin,  1894;  Pliny,  Hi\  xii.  30  ff.,  xiv.  33  ff.  ;  O. 
Schrader,  Reallexikon,  Strass^burg,  1901,  s.v.  'Weihrauch'; 
Theophrastus,  de  Odoribus;  H.  Zwaardemaker,  Die  Physio- 
logie  des  Geruchs,  Leipzig,  18:15  ;  E.  G.  C.  F.  Atchley,  Uik.  of 
the  Use  of  Incense  in  Divine  Warship,  London,  1909;  R. 
Sigismund,  Die  Aromata  in  ihrer  Bedcutunif  fiir  Religion  .  .  . 
des  Alterthums,  Leipzig,  18S4.  Cf.  also  the  authorities  cited  in 
the  footnotes  of  the  present  article. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 


1  Apol.  30 ;  cf.  42.  2  £eg.  13.  8  adv.  Gent.  vii.  26. 

4  Div.  Inst.  vi.  25,  Epit.  2. 

5  Tert.  Apol.  42,  de  Cor.  Mil.  10. 

6  Peregr.  Etherice,  cited  bj-  L.  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship*, 
London,  1912,  p.  495. 

7  de  Hier.  Ecc.  iii.  2.         8  UE  vi.  21.  9  Duchesne,  p.  163. 
10  See  the  sunnnarj'  of  the  evidence  by  L.  T.  Dib'iin,  in  £B;-ii 

xiv.  352 f.,  s.v.  'Incense.' 
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INCUBATION 


INCEST.  — See  Crimes  and  Punishments, 
Ethics  and  Morality. 

INCUBATION.— Incubation,  .a  translation  of 
the  Gr.  technical  term  dyKol;x7]ais,  denotes  in  com- 
parative religion  the  practice  of  sleeping  (or  at 
leawt  of  passing  the  night)  in  a  slirine  or  other 
sacred  place  with  the  object  of  receiving  a  Divine 
revelation  or  Divine  aid ;  in  a  still  more  specific 
sense — which  is  also  the  one  most  commonly  de- 
noted by  tlie  word  because  of  the  Greek  use  of  the 
rite — the  aid  in  question  is  currently  held  to  be 
the  cure  of  disease,  though  this  limitation  is  of 
later  development.  Naturally,  the  subject  of  in- 
cubation is  connected  with  those  of  communion 
with  Deity,  disease,  divination,  dreams,  omens 
{qq.v.),  etc. 

In  the  state  of  sleep,  when  the  soul  is  released 
from  the  ordinary  trammels  of  the  body,  it  is  par- 
ticularly subject  to  Divine  '  dtations,  and  may 
receive  revelations  from  Divine  beings  (cf.  Gn  28'^"'- 
375ff.  411-86^  1  K  3^-'^^  etc.).  Indeed,  the  whole  basal 
theory  of  incubation  could  not  be  better  expressed 
than  in  the  words  of  Job  (SS^s'-) : 

'  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  nigrht,  when  deep  sleep  falleth 
upon  men,  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed  ;  then  he  [God]  openeth 
the  ears  of  men,  and  sealetli  their  instruction.' 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  Divine  revelations  in 
dreams  may  come  in  almost  any  place  (for  examples, 
see  art.  Dreams)  ;  and,  as  wlien  the  American 
Indian  goes  forth  in  search  of  the  revelation  of  his 
manilou,  the  inquirer  may  have  no  idea  as  to  the 
spot  in  which  the  Divine  will  draw  near  to  hi)n  (cf. 
art.  Communion  with  Deity  [American],  vol.  iii. 
p.  741).  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  a  god  will  reveal 
himself  more  readily  in  a  distinct  locality  with 
which  he  is  already  associated  by  legend  or  by 
cult,  and  where  he  has  a  dwelling  provided  in  the 
shape  of  temple  or  shrine.  In  some  instances  this 
dwelling  may  be  only  temporary,  and  prepared  for 
the  special  occasion  on  which  Divine  revelation  is 
sought. 

Thus,  amongr  tb"?  Malays,  after  a  proper  site  for  a  house  is 
found,  four  sticks  are  laid  down  to  form  a  rectangle  in  the 
centre  of  the  plot,  and  a  clod  is  taken  from  this  enclosure,  with 
the  prayer  to  the  lords  of  the  spot : 

'If  it  fmy  purpose]  is  good,  show  me  a  good  omen. 
If  it  is  bad,  show  me  a  bad  omen.' 
After  this,  '  wrap  the  clod  uj)  in  white  cloth,  aiid  after  fumi- 
gating it  with  incense,  place  it  at  night  beneath  )'our  pillow, 
and  when  you  retire  to  rest  repeat  the  last  two  lines  of  the  above 
charm  as  before  and  go  to  sleep.  If  your  dream  is  good  pro- 
ceed with,  if  bad  desist  from,  jour  operations '  (W.  \V.  Skeat, 
Malay  Magic,  London,  1900,  p.  142 ;  cf.  also  p.  144  ;  and,  for  a 
similar  usage  in  Torres  Straits,  see  ERE  iv.  TVe*).  'The  ancient 
Irish  had  a  kindred  practice  in  the  tarbfess,  which  is  usu- 
ally translated  'bull  feast,'  although /ess,  '  feast,'  is  probably 
identical  with  fess,  'to  pass  the  night'  (H.  Pedersen,  Verpl. 
Gramm.  der  kelt.  Rpracken,  Gottingen,  190S-13,  ii.  524,  559 ; 
cf.  also  i.  80).  In  Serplige  Conculaind,  22  f.  (ed.  E.  Windisch, 
Irische  Tt'xte,  i.  [Leipzig',  1880]  212  f.)  we  read  that  the  Irish 
kings  Mcdb,  Ailill,  Curoi,  Tigernach,  and  Find  assembled,  but 
did  not  decide  upon  a  king  for  Ulster  because  they  wore  united 
against  that  kingdom.  'Thereupon  a  tarbfess  is  made  there 
among  them,  that  they  might  know  from  it  to  which  of  them 
they  should  give  the  kingdom.  'Tis  thus  this  tarbfess -was  done, 
i.e.  a  white  lir.ll  to  be  killed,  and  a  man  to  eat  to  satictj'  of  its 
fiesh  and  its  broth,  and  slumber  for  him  from  llJs  satiety,  and 
the  lis  firindi  [a  certain  charm]  to  be  sung  over  him  by  four 
druids,  and  the  sort  of  man  who  should  be  made  king  there  was 
seen  by  him  in  vision  from  his  form  and  from  his  description 
and  the  sort  of  work  he  did.  The  man  awoke  from  his  sleep, 
and  his  dream  is  told  to  the  kings.'  Similar  in  principle  was  the 
ancient  Irish  imbas  forosnai,  in  which  incantations  were  pro- 
nounced over  his  palms  by  him  who  souglit  a  revelation,  after 
which  he  placed  his  palms  to  his  cheeks  and  fell  aslce)),  being 
guarded  against  any  interruption.  During  his  sljmber  the 
future  was  revealed  to  him  (see  above,  p.  128'^ ;  the  text  is  con- 
veniently given  ijy  Windisch,  616).  Very  frequently  incubational 
dreams  are  facilitated  by  fasting,  vigijs  {qq.v.),  and  the  like  (cf. 
PC  ii.  410iT.  ;  M.  Hamilton,  Incubation,  pp.  114, 151,  159,  1C4  f., 
IC!)). 

The  place  where  such  a  revelation  was  vouch- 
safed would  naturally  be  regarded  as  an  abode  of 
the  Deity  (cf.  Gn  28'«-i9  SS'- ''),  and  might  long  be 
held  a  centre  of  worship,  as  in  the  case  of  Bethel 
('house  of  God,'  cf.  2  K  2^^-,  Am  71"-").  Incuba- 
tion might  also  be  practised  at  sacred  stones  and 


sacred  trees.  An  excellent  example  of  the  former 
is  found  in  the  instance  of  the  pre-Islamic  priests 
who  slept  near  the  oracular  stone  of  al-Jalsad  (J. 
Wellhausen,  lieste  arab.  llcidentiims",  Berlin,  1897, 
p.  55),  and  of  the  latter  in  the  revelation  received 
by  Alexander  the  Great  as  he  slumbered  under  the 
plane  tree  at  Smyrna  (Pausanias,  vil.  v.  2).  Con- 
sultation might  likewise  be  sought  in  grave  crises 
of  the  State,  as  was  done  on  at  least  one  occasion 
in  Greece  (Pausanias,  ill.  xxvi.  1). 

The  usual  locality  for  incubation  is  the  shrine  or 
temple. 

Thus,  among  the  Meitheis,  when  the  king  and  his  people  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  gods,  who  desired  to  show  their  power  lest 
they  be  forgotten  in  Meitlici  prosperity,  a  maibi  ('  wise  woman ') 
gave  a  message  to  the  king  diroci  ing  him  '  to  send  all  the  maibas 
and  maibis  of  the  country  to  sleep  in  the  temple  of  Thangjing 
[the  god  of  the  country  of  Moirang]  wearing  their  sacred 
clothes.  .  .  .  There  in  their  dreams  they  were  instructed  to 
divide  the  people  into  sections,  some  for  one  duty  and  some 
for  others.  .  .  .  Then,  when  they  had  told  the  King  all  the 
wonderful  things  communicated  to  them  in  their  dreams,  they 
were  bidden  to  do  as  the  God  had  said'  (T.  0.  Hodson,  The 
Meitheis,  London,  1908,  p.  131). 

Incubation  in  shrines  for  advice  in  all  sorts  of 
problems  of  life  is  common,  as  in  ancient  Egypt 
(cf.  ERE  iii.  762^,  and  esi)ecially  v.  35  f.)  and  among 
the  modern  Berbers  (cf.  ERE  ii.  513).  Of  modern 
Mesopotamia  we  are  told  that 

'the  shaikhs,  the  Muhammadan  mulias,  the  Kurds,  and  the 
Arabs  lie  down  in  mosques  or  places  of  pilgrimage,  and  in 
ancient  convents  which  formerly  belonged  to  Christians,  and 
to  which  they  give  the  generic  name  of  mazar  [from  zar,  '  to 
visit,  go  on  pilgrimage'],  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  good 
dreams  or  inspirations  suited  to  guide  them  in  their  dreams. 
In  Mesopotamia  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  heretical  or  Catholic 
Christians  who  seek  slumber  in  churches  or  convents  to  have  good 
and  lucky  dreams'  (J.  Tfinkdji,  in  Anthropos,  viii.  [1913]  506). 

From  such  consultation  as  to  the  proper  coui'se 
to  be  adopted  in  problems  of  various  kinds  has 
developed  that  type  of  incubation  which,  because 
of  its  prominence  in  Greece,  has  gained  a  natural, 
though  not  wholly  deserved,  prominence  in  the 
common  parlance  of  comparative  religion.  This 
is  incubation  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  cure  from 
disease  of  the  most  diverse  kinds.  The  subject 
has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  (see  Literature 
appended  Ijclow)  that  the  briefest  summary  will  be 
sullicient  here  (cf.,  for  some  special  instances,  also 
ERE  vi.  542,  548  f.,  552).  There  was  a  i,rimitive 
American  centre  at  Izamal. 

'  In  their  heathendom  those  Indians  [the  Mayas  of  Yucatan] 
raised  one  altar  and  temple  on  another  to  their  king  or  false  god 
Ytzmat-ul,  where  they  placed  the  image  of  a  hand  which  served 
them  as  a  memorial ;  and  they  say  tiiat  there  they  carried  the 
dead  and  the  sick,  and  that  there  they  were  resuscitated  and 
healed  by  touching  the  hand.  .  .  .  And  therefore  it  was  called 
and  named  Kab-ul,  which  means  "  artificial  hand  "'  (Lizana,  in 
Landa,  Rdacion  de  las  cosas  de  i'ucatan,  ed.  C.  E.  Brasseur  de 
Rourbourg,  Paris,  1S64,  p.  358,  quoted  by  H.  II.  Bancroft,  JVii  ii. 
[1882]  796,  n.  44). 

The  principal  classical  accounts,  apart  from  the 
burlesque  in  Aristophanes'  Flutus  (v.  634  ff.),  are 
the  steliB  of  cures  at  Epidaurus  {CIG  iv.  951  f.  ; 
J.  Baunack,  Stud,  auf  dcm  Gcbicte  des  Griech.  und 
der  arischen  Spracheii,  i.  [Leipzig,  1886]  120-144; 
Hamilton,  ojy.  cit.  17-27) ;  the  Sacred  Orations  of 
Aristides  (ed.  W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1829,  summar- 
ized by  Hamilton,  44-62) ;  and  the  inscription  set 
up  at  Epidaurus  in  the  2iid  cent.  A.D.  by  Julius 
Apellas,  a  Carian  sophist  (CIG  iv.  955  ;  Baunack, 
110-118;  Hamilton,  40  f.).  In  the  earliest  period 
tliere  was  entire  dependence  upon  the  god  for 
I'.caling,  and  he  might  work  the  cure  either  by 
himself  acting  as  surgeon  or  by  advising  certain 
medicaments.  Later  skilled  medical  men  became 
connected  with  the  shrines,  co-operating  with,  but 
not  superseding,  the  revelations  given  by  the  god 
in  visions.  Much  obscurity  exists  as  to  the  precise 
methods  of  procedure,  and  details  doubtless  varied 
at  different  times  and  places,  and  under  special 
circumstances.  The  general  mode,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  as  follows  : 

On  arriving  at  the  shrine,  the  patient  probably  received  in- 
struction from  the  priest  or  priests,  and  was  caused  to  perform 
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some  ritea  and  sacrifices  to  brinp  him  to  a  thorouglily  recipient 
frame  of  iniiul.  Alter  succussful  incubation,  duriiiii  which  the 
patient,  sleepiui,'  within  the  shrine  of  the  god,  had  been  visited 
by  the  deity  witli  actual  cure  or  with  counsel,  the  person  thus 
healed  was  required  to  nialto  payment  of  a  fee  (larpoi),  non- 
payment beiiiif  punished  l)y  recurrence  ot  the  disease.  Voti\  e 
offerings  would  also  be  made,  and  iii  some  instances  were  com- 
manded by  llio  (;od.  The  costliness  of  tliese  votive  offerinps— 
which,  it  is  to  bo  conjectured,  were  the  earlier  mode  of  showiii;,' 
gratitude,  the  'fee'  Ueutg  introduc<-d  only  when  the  shrine  hud 
become  comparatively  elaborate  and  expensive  in  upkeep — 
naturallv  varied  according  to  the  means  of  those  who  had  been 
cured.  "I'lialysius  of  Naupactus  gave  -iUOU  gold  staters  (£1000) 
when  healed  of  blindness  (Fausanms,  x.  xxxviii.  7)  ;  a  boy  olTe; - 
ing  the  god  ten  dice  for  cure  was  healed  without  charge  (Stele 
of  Epidaurus,  i.  68-71). 

The  rite  of  incubation  for  the  cure  of  disease  still 
prevails  uiilolj-  in  churches  of  tlie  (hock  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  Latin  countries,  as  in  Tenos,  Cyprus, 
Mytilene,  Rhodes,  Argolis,  Achrea,  Phocis,  Bceotia, 
Laconia,  Cj'zicus,  Amalti,  Sardinia,  and  Styria ; 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  practice  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Saints  Cosmas  and  Daniian, 
Tlierapon,  Cyrus  atul  John,  Martin,  and  Fides 
(of.,  e.g.,  Hamilton,  109-283),  _  The  reality  of  at 
least  some  of  the  cures  resulting  from  incubation 
is  acknowledged  by  even  the  most  prejudiced  of 
writers  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  faith  is  a 
potent  agency  in  the  amelioration  and  even  com- 
plete cure  of  bodily  ills. 

There  is,  however,  at  least  one  point  where 
scepticism  seems  warranted.  It  appears  rather  ques- 
tionable whether  the  Greek  system  of  incubation 
can  be  definitely  derived  (as  by  E.  Thraraer,  above, 
vol.  vi.  p.  542")  from  Babylonia  by  way  of  Lydia. 
Incubation  in  its  full  meaning  is  far  too  wide-spread 
to  be  traced  to  any  single  locality  for  its  origin  ; 
it  is  an  expression  of  a  religious  conviction  to  a 
large  part  of  the  earlier  human  race ;  even  the 
exact  relation  of  the  incubation  of  Asia  Minor  to 
that  of  Greece  (cf.  EEE  vi.  549")  is  not  certain.  It 
may,  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  our  sources,  have 
been  influenced  by  the  Greek  practice ;  or  it  may 
(and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  more  probable  hypothesis) 
have  been  an  independent  development. 

Literature. — Meibomius,  de  Inciihatione  in  fanis  deoruvi 
medicince  causa  olini  facta,  Helmstadt,  16."i9 ;  F.  A.  Wolf, 
VermiHchte  Schriften  vml  AufsaUe,  Halle,  1S02,  pp.  382-430; 

F.  G.  Welcker,  Klein.  Schriften,  Gottingen,  1844-67,  iii.  S9-114  ; 
L.  P.  A. Gautiiier,  Hec.'ierches  histor.surl'exercicedelartUdecine 
dans  hs  temples,  chez  Us  pcitples  de  Vantiquiti,  Paris,  1842 ; 

G.  von  Rittersheim,  Der  medizin.  Wundcrgiauben  und  die  In- 
kubationimAltertum,BeT\\n,'lS7H;  l^.Dsnhner, de Incuhatioif, 
Leipzig,  1900;  O.  Grupiie,  Gricch.  ^f■!/thol.  vnd  Religioiisgesch., 
Munich,  1906,  pp.  928-936,  777  f.,  782  t.,  1525,  1578,  and' Sach- 
register,  s.v.  'Inkubationen' ;  S.  Herrlich,  Antilce  Wtiader- 
kuren,  Berlin,  1911 ;  M.  Hamilton,  Incubation,  or  the  Cure  of 
Disease  in  Pagan  Temples  and  Christian  Churches,  London, 

1906.  Louis  H.  Gray. 

INDEX. — The  Index  (i.e.  '  librorum  pro- 
hibitorum  ')  is  the  catalogue  of  books  which 
ecclesiastical  authority  forbids  Roman  Catholics 
to  read  or  have  in  their  possession  ;  by  an  exten- 
sion, the  name  Index  is  used  to  cover  the  rules  for 
the  proscription  of  pernicious  literature,  and  for 
the  examination  and  censorship  of  books  before 
publication.  The  Index  is  a  product  of  positive 
ecclesiastical  law ;  it  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  bad  books  are  dangerous,  and  concerns  society 
as  such  ;  the  moral  law  forbidding  the  reading  of 

})ernicious  books  is  motived  by  the  real  danger 
urking  in  them,  and  alFects  the  individual 
directly. 

I.  lilSTORY. — It  is  natm-al  that  every  religious 
authority  should  set  itself  to  prevent  the  publica- 
tion and  reading  of  such  books  as  might  disturb 
the  faith  and  religion  of  its  followers,  or  corrupt 
their  morals.  In  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity 
the  Church  condemned  and  prohibited  the  apo- 
cryphal and  heretical  writings  (see  especially  the 
catalogue  known  as  the  Decretum  Gelasinnuni 
'  de  libris  recipiendis  vel  non  recipiendis '  [PL  lix. 
162-164,    175-lSO]) ;    and    commanded    pernicious 


writings  to  be  committed  to  the  llames  (cf.  Ac 
19'") ;  and  the  burning  of  heretical  works,  decreed 
by  the  Church,  was  sanctioned  by  Christian  Im- 
perial law  (ct.  lex  '^  Cod.,  lib.  i.  tit.  i.  '  de  Summa 
Trinitatc,'  anno  449).  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
we  find  cases  of  heretical  books  being  condemned. 
The  true  liistoryof  the  Index  doLS  not  begin,  how- 
ever, until  the  introduction  of  printing — when  bad 
books  were  likely  to  be  multiplied  as  rapidly  as 
good  ones.  Before  the  close  of  the  15th  cent,  the 
LJniverbity  of  Cologne  passed  the  measuie  that 
finally  became  the  'Imprimatur,'  or  preliminary 
censorship  of  books  ;  it  prescribed  the  examination 
of  every  book  before  printing,  and  earned  for  the 
University  the  congratulations  of  Sixtus  IV.  and 
Innocent  VIII.  (14th  Nov.  1487).  By  the  constitu- 
tion 'Inter  multiplices'  (1st  June  1501)  Alex- 
ander VI.  extended  this  practice ;  he  forbade  the 
printers  of  the  dioceses  oi  Cologne,  Mainz,  Treves, 
and  Magdeburg,  on  pain  of  excommunication  and 
fine,  to  print  any  book  whatever  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  bishop ;  as  for  books  already  in 
print,  the  bishops  were  required  to  demand  the 
printers'  catalogues,  and  make  them  hand  over  the 
pernicious  works  to  be  consigned  to  the  fire.  These 
j)rescriptions  l>ecame  common  law  at  the  Lateran 
Council  (Leo  X.,  constitution  'Inter  multiplices,' 
4th  May  1515).  The  prohibition  of  books  byname 
began  in  1520  by  Leo  X.'s  bull  '  Exsurge  Domine,' 
condemning  all  the  writings  of  Luther  ;  in  1524, 
Clement  VII.  inserted  excoamiunication  Intce  sen- 
tentice  in  the  bull  '  Coenas,'  as  the  penalty  for 
reading  books  in  support  of  heresy ;  this  has 
remained  unchanged  to  the  present  day. 

Lists  of  prohibited  books  soon  began  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Universities  (Paris,  1542;  Louvain, 
1546;  Cologne  and  Venice,  1549,  etc.),  the  bishops 
(Milan,  1554,  etc.),  and  the  Inquisitions  (Venice, 
1554,  etc.).  Such  an  irnportant  movement  de- 
manded the  attention  of  Rome ;  Paul  IV.  ordered 
the  recently  established  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Office  to  make  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books; 
their  first  etlurt,  printed  in  1557,  failed  to  give 
satisfaction,  and  a  revised  edition  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1559 — the  first  official  Roman 
Index.  All  the  books  in  it  are  prohibited  on  pain 
of  excommunication,  and  they  are  classified  in 
three  divi.^ions  :  (1)  authors  condemned,  with  all 
their  wi'itings  ;  (2)  condemned  books  whose  atithors 
are  known  ;  and  (3)  pernicious  literature,  mo.stly 
anonymous.  This  Index  was  very  strict ;  after  a 
decree  of  the  Holy  Office,  recently  discovered,  dated 
14th  June  1559,  Cardinal  Michel  Ghisleri  (after- 
wards Pope  Pius  V.)  published,  by  order  of  Paul  IV., 
a  modification  {w.oderatio)  of  the  Index  (24th 
June  1561).  Almost  immediately  the  Council  of 
Trent  took  up  its  interrupted  labours.  In  session 
xviii.  (26tli  Eeb.  1562)  it  commissioned  eighteen 
fathers,  assisted  by  theologians,  to  re-compile 
the  catalogue  of  prohibited  books  and  revise  the 
general  rules  of  the  Index.  The  Commission  had 
accoijiplished  its  task  when  the  Council  was 
abruptly  concluded  ;  but  a  detailed  discussion  of 
its  work  was  impossible,  and  the  assembly  remitted 
the  whole  matter  to  the  pope  (sess.  xxv.,  4th  Dec. 
1563).  The  catalogue  Avas  almost  the  same  as  that 
of  Paul  IV.,  with  its  distribution  into  three  ola.sses; 
the  rules,  ten  in  number,  were  aimed  principally  at 
the  books  of  heresiarclis  and  heretics,  and  the  edit- 
ing and  reading  of  the  Bible  ;  rule  x.  demanded  the 
bishop's  '  Imprimatur'  for  everyprinted  publication. 
These  rules,  with  several  additions,  remained  in 
force  until  the  time  of  Leo  Xlii.  The  Index  and 
the  rules  of  the  Council  of  Trenb  were  published 
by  Pius  IV.  (bull  '  Doininici  gregis,'  24th  March 
1564). 

In  order  to  relieve  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Office  without  impairing  its  competency,  Pius  V. 
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established  the  Congregation  of  Cardinals  '  de 
reforniando  Iiidice  et  corrigendis  libris'  in  March 
1571.  Tliis  institution,  improved  by  Gregory  xill., 
was  inchided  by  Sixtus  V.  in  the  general  re-organi- 
zation of  the  (Jongregations  (bull  '  Immensa,'  '22nd 
Jan.  1588),  witli  the  title  '  Congregatio  pro  Indice 
librorum  prohihitornni.'  Tiiis  Congregation  was 
composed  of  a  fixed  number  of  cardinals,  a  per- 
manent assistant,  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace 
(a  Dominican,  specially  entrusted  with  the  pre- 
liminary censorship  of  books  in  Rome),  a  secretary 
(also  always  a  Dominican),  and  several  consultors, 
and  has  continued  almost  unaltered  down  to  our 
own  day,  Pius  X.  having  retained  it  in  his  re- 
organization of  the  Roman  Curia  (constitution 
'  Sapienti  consilio,'  29th  June  1908).  It  is  respon- 
sible for  the  successive  editions  of  the  Index  since 
Sixtus  V.  and  for  various  additions  to  the  general 
rules,  as  well  as  for  the  majority  of  condemnations 
of  books  deemed  pernicious. 

A  few  words  will  sufiice  about  the  successive 
editions  of  the  Index.  Those  of  1590  and  1593, 
imnted,  but  not  published  (cf.  Hilgers,  Der  Index 
der  vcrbotenen  Bi'icher,  pp.  12,  524,  529),  were  super- 
seded by  the  15S6  edition,  by  order  of  Clement  VIII. 
In  Alexander  vir.'s  edition  (1664)  the  three  classes 
of  tlie  Trent  Index  were  combined  into  one  alpha- 
betical series.  In  1757,  Benedict  XIV.  provided  a 
more  correct  edition,  of  which  later  editions,  until 
that  of  Leo  Xlll.,  were  simply  reprints,  supple- 
mented by  works  condemned  since  the  preceding 
edition.  Of  the  additions  to  the  rules,  we  may 
mention  the  Instruction  of  Clement  Vlll.  on  the 
preliminary  censorship  ;  the  constitution  of  Bene- 
dict XIV.  'Sollicita  ac  provida'  (9th  July  1753)  on 
tlie  procedure  in  carrying  out  the  same,  the  only 
document  preserved  by  Leo  Xlil.  ;  and  the  general 
decrees  of  the  same  pope  on  the  prohibited  books 
not  contained  in  the  Index.  Then,  without  any 
notable  alteration,  we  come  to  the  reform  of  Leo 
XIII.  by  his  constitution  '  Officiorum  ac  munerum,' 
25th  Jan.  1897. 

II.  Modern  legislation. —The  rules  and  the 
Index  of  the  Council  of  Trent  had  been  drawn  up 
at  a  time  when  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had 
to  struggle  against  militant  Protestantism,  when 
they  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  to  control  all 
books  on  account  of  their  small  number,  and  when 
reading  was  not  wide-spread  among  tlie  lower 
classes.  In  the  10th  cent,  these  conditions  were 
greatly  changed,  especially  since  the  civil  authori- 
ties almost  everywhere  lost  their  interest  in  the 
Ereliminary  censure  and  in  the  publication  of 
ooks.  Reform  was  necessary  :  the  law  had  to  be 
fitted  to  the  new  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time 
carried  into  execution  with  more  force,  as  was  now 
possible.  In  the  preamble  of  his  constitution,  Leo 
XIII.  recalls  these  changes :  he  mentions  the  de- 
maTids  for  reform  addressed  to  the  Holy  See  by  the 
bishops  of  various  nations,  especially  at  the  time 
of  the  Vatican  Council  ;  it  was  on  their  account 
that  he  ordered  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Index 
and  of  the  general  rules.  All  previous  law,  except 
the  constitution  'Sollicita'  of  Benedict  xiv.,  is 
abrogated  by  the  new  general  decrees.  Tliese  are 
divided  into  two  classes  :  ( 1 )  the  prohibition  of 
books,  and  (2)  their  preliminary  censure.  The 
first  contains  ten  chapters,  and  the  second  five,  the 
wliole  forming  a  single  series  of  forty-nine  articles. 
I.  Prohibitions. — (a)  There  is  now  no  general 
prohibition  of  all  the  works  of  any  heretical 
writer ;  books  which  uphold  heresy  or  schism, 
and  those  which  attack  the  very  foundations  of 
religion,  are  banned ;  but  the  writings  of  the 
heterodox,  even  on  religious  topics,  are  no  longer 
banned  if  they  contain  notliing  against  the  faith — 
much  less  those  that  do  not  treat  of  religious 
matters  at  all  (artt.  1-4). 


(b)  The  reading  of  the  Bible,  which  wo.s  the 
object  of  the  minute  prescriptions  of  rules  iii.  and 
iv.  of  Trent,  is  the  object  of  modilied  prescriptions  : 
those  who  are  engaged  in  theological  studies  may 
use  heterodox  editions  of  the  sacred  text,  and 
versions  in  vulgar  or  non-vulgar  tongues,  provided 
the  introductions  and  notes  contain  nothing  against 
the  faith.  Before  being  allowed,  the  versions  in 
vulgar  tongues  must  be  approved  by  the  Holy  See, 
or  published  under  the  sui)ervision  of  the  bishops, 
with  annotations  taken  from  the  P"athers  of  the 
Church  or  from  Roman  Catholic  writers  ;  versions 
in  vulgar  tongues  by  heterodox  autliors  and  Bible 
Societies  are  still  prohibited  to  Roman  Catholic 
lay-people  at  large  (artt.  5-8). 

(c)  Obscene  books  are  always  banned ;  the 
classics  alone  are  allov/ed  as  far  as  necessary  for 
professional  ends,  but  they  must  not  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  people  without  being  expur- 
gated (artt.  9-10). 

{d)  Books  derogatory  to  God  or  the  Saints,  to 
the  Roman  (Jatholic  Church  and  the  liturgy,  to 
Scripture  and  the  hierarchy,  are  harmed ;  also 
books  which  propagate  magic,  divination,  and 
spiritualism ;  Avorks  published  without  approval 
which  recommend  new  cults,  apparitions,  and 
prophecies ;  and  those  which  defend  as  lawful 
duelling,  suicide,  divorce,  free-masonry,  etc.,  and 
also  the  errors  condemned  by  the  Holy  See  (artt. 
11-14). 

(e)  Holy  images  which  deviate  from  the  author- 
ized tradition,  and  apocryphal  indulgences,  are 
condemned ;  formal  approval  is  demanded  for  all 
books,  summaries,  collections,  and  sheets  of  in- 
dulgences (artt.  15-17). 

(/)  Ecclesiastical  approval  is  required  for  official 
liturgical  books,  litanies,  prayer-books,  books  of 
devotion,  and  books  of  religious  instruction  (artt. 
18-20). 

ig)  Ecclesiastical  law  also  proscribes  bad  news- 
papers and  periodicals  already  condemned  by 
natural  law ;  it  desires  the  bishops  to  dissuade 
the  peojjle  from  reading  these,  and  hopes  that 
Roman  Catholics  will  not  publish  anything  in 
these  periodicals  without  a  good  reason  (artt. 
21-22).  Bishops  may,  and  ought  to,  condemn  and 
prohibit  in  their  dioceses  pernicious  or  dangerous 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  especially  '  modernist ' 
wi'i  tings. 

2.  Censorship. — {a)  The  permission  to  read  and 
to  keep  prohibited  books  is  given  by  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index,  accessorily  by  that  of  the 
Propaganda  for  its  subjects,  and  for  Rome  by  the 
Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  Bishops  may  give 
this  perinission  in  isolated  cases,  but  they  receive 
more  ample  powers  from  Rome  by  indults.  Those 
who  have  permission  to  read  the  books  on  the 
Index  are  not  exempt  from  the  observance  of  the 
moral  law  ;  they  must  observe  the  reservations 
regarding  their  permission  and  take  care  that  the 
prohibited  books  do  not  reach  other  hands  (artt. 
23-26).  Permission  to  read  books  condemned  by 
a  bishop  naturally  depends  on  that  bishop. 

(b)  Denunciation  of  wicked  books  to  the  Holy 
See  is  open  to  all ;  it  is  an  oHicial  duty  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Holy  See  and  of  bishops ; 
it  is  desirable  that  the  denunciation,  which  is  kept 
secret,  should  be  accompanied  by  a  review.  To 
this  outside  denunciation  Pius  X.  has  added  the 
obligation  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  to 
inquire  officially  into  pernicious  books  (artt.  27-29  ; 
const.  'Sapienti,'  29th  June  1908). 

(c)  The  steps  taken  by  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  to  condemn  books  denounced  or  inquired 
into  are  explained  in  the  constitution  'Sollicita' 
of  Benedict  XIV.  :  first  the  secretary,  with  two 
consultors,  makes  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
book ;    if  he  concludes  that  the  work  should  be 
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retained,  lie  appoints  a  competent  reviewer  to 
make  a  detailed  study  of  it  <in<l  indicate  the 
objectionable  passages ;  this  report  is  discussed 
at  a  preliminary  meetinj^  in  which  &everal  con- 
Bultors  take  part,  together  with  tiio  secretary  and 
the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  ;  the  o])iuions  of 
these  men,  alouj,'  with  the  report,  are  inesented  to 
the  assembly  of  cardinals  who  form  the  Congrega- 
tion ;  they  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  the  work 
either  absolutely  or  until  correction  (the  condemna- 
tion 'donee  corrigatur'  is  now  very  rare).  There 
is  no  injustice  in  condenniing  a  boolc  by  a  Koman 
Catholic  author  without  hearing  him,  as  the  con- 
demnation is  directed  not  against  him  but  against 
his  book,  which  is  circulated  among  the  public, 
and  against  which  readers  must  be  warned. 
Benedict  XIV.,  however,  reconnuended  that  the 
Congregation  should  inform  such  an  autlior  and 
receive  his  defence.  The  decrees  of  prohibition 
;ire  declared  and  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the 
Congregation ;  the  books  are  condemned  every- 
where and  in  every  language  (art.  45).  Below  the 
decrees  are  published  tiie  submissions  of  the  authors 
received  by  the  Congregation. 

3.  The  preliminary  censure  of  books  and  their 
publication. — («)  Certain  books  must  be  specially 
authorized  ;  e.g.,  books  put  on  the  Index  cannot  be 
reprinted  unless  the  corrections  have  been  approved 
by  the  Congregation  ;  official  documents  and  col- 
lections of  decrees  of  the  Iioman  CougTegations 
cannot  be  edited  except  with  their  permission  (artt. 
30-33). 

{b)  Further,  there  are  special  regulations  for 
certain  classes  of  persons :  missionaries  must  ob- 
serve the  decrees  of  the  Propaganda  ;  monks  must 
obtain  the  permission  of  their  superiors,  besides 
that  of  the  bishop  ;  priests  cannot  publish  any 
work  or  undertake  the  management  of  any 
periodical  without  the  permission  of  their  bishop 
(artt.  34,  36,  42). 

(c)  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  permission  to  print 
— the  'Imprimatur' — of  the  bishop  of  the  place  of 
publication  for  all  books  on  religious  topics  or 
sciences,  but  not  now  for  all  books,  as  rule  x.  of 
Trent  desired.  The  bishop  entrusts  the  examina- 
tion of  the  IMS  to  a  competent,  upright,  and  im- 
partial censor,  who  studies  it  without  bias  ;  if,  on 
examination,  he  sees  notliing  objectionable,  he 
writes  on  the  JMS  '  Nihil  obstat,'  and  signs  ;  on 
this  evidence,  coming  even  from  a  censor  of 
another  diocese,  the  bishop  of  the  i)ublisher  gives 
}iermission  to  print.  All  this  must  .appear  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  except  in  Britain,  accord- 
ing to  a  decision  of  1897  (artt.  35,  38-41). 
^  Preliminaiy  censure  of  religious  newspapers  and 
periodicals  was  practically  impossible ;  Pius  X. 
substituted  for  it  a  special  censor  to  read  every 
publication  officially  and  then  submit  his  report 
(encyc.  '  Pascendi,'  Sth  Sept.  1907). 

4.  Penalties. — There  are  two  kinds  of  penalties. 
Excommunication  is  incurred  by  those  Avho  wit- 
tingly and  without  permission  read,  keep,  print, 
or  defend,  not  any  book  on  the  Index,  as  many 
people  say,  but  any  books  of  apostates  and  heretics 
coimtenancing  heresy,  or  the  works  condemned 
directly  by  the  pope  Avith  mention  of  this  penalty. 
Excommunication  is  the  penalty  also  for  those  who 
without  permission  print  or  cause  to  be  printed 
the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  annotations,  or 
commentaries  on  those  books.  For  all  other  de- 
linquencies the  penalties  are  awarded  by  the 
bishops  according  to  the  degree  of  culpability 
(artt.  47-49). 

5.  The  Revised  Index  of  Leo  XIII.— The  Index 
revised  by  order  of  Leo  xiii.  was  published  in  ICOO, 
and  reprinted  in  1907  and  1911.  It  has  been  gi'eatly 
modified  ;  and  the  prohibitions  are  mitigated ;  e.g., 
the  clause  'Opera  omnia'  put  after  the  authors 
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name  does  not  now  include  those  of  his  books  that 
are  not  objectionable. 

6.  Conclusion. — While  the  rule:;  of  tlie  Index 
are  wise  and  prudent,  we  must  admit  that  the 
catalogue  leaves  room  for  criticism,  owing  to  tlie 
conditions  of  our  time  rather  than  the  actions  of 
authority.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  tlie 
Index  is  unsatisfactory.  While  allowing  numcrouii 
harmful  books  by  non-Catholic  authors  to  ptujs, 
it  seems  to  reserve  its  severity  for  the  works  of 
Roman  Catholit;s  which  expose  themselves  to 
criticism  by  certain  tendencies  rather  than  by  de- 
iinite  errors.  For  this  reason  the  uniformity  of 
condenuiations  witliout  any  indication  of  the  degree 
of  harmfulness,  as  if  all  the  books  on  the  Index 
were  equally  pernicious,  is  tiie  more  regrettable. 
Further,  the  faithful  are  led  to  regard  the  books 
inscribed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Index  as  the  most 
harmful,  while  they  do  not  pay  sufficient  heed  to 
the  general  rules,  and  think  that  every  book  that 
does  not  appear  in  the  Index  may  be  read.  It  would 
be  far  more  to  the  purpose  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
science and  the  observation  of  the  general  rules ; 
for  the  Church  linds  it  difficult  to  .sanction  its 
prohibitions  in  present-day  conditions,  and  is  forced 
to  grant  permission  to  read  prohibited  books  far 
and  wide. 

LirKiiATURK.— For  the  history:  J.  Hilgers,  Der  Index  der 
verbuteiwn  Ducher,  Freiburjj  im  B. ,  1904,  Die  Biicherverbote  in 
Papstliric/en,  do.  1UU7  ;  F.  H.  Reusch,  Der  Index  der  verbotenen 
Biicher,  Bonn,  1883-85. 

For  the  legislation :  A.  Arndt,  De  libris  pruhihitis  com- 
imntarii,  Rcffcnsburg',  1895,  Die  Vorschriften  H.her  das  Verbot 
«»(t  die  Censur  der  llilchcr,  Trfeveg,  1900;  A.  Boudinhon,  /.a 
nouvelle  L^yislation  de  I' Index,  Paris,  1899  ;  T.  Hurley,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Present  Index  Leginlation,  Dublin,  1908. 

A.  Boudinhon. 
INDIA.— See  Vedic  Religion,  Brahmanism, 
and  Hinduism.  Caste  and  other  subjects  arc 
treated  separately,  and  under  each  of  the  great 
subdivided  topics,  like  BiKTH,  Death,  Demons, 
etc.,  there  is  an  Indian  article.  See  also  the 
various  provinces  and  the  religious  cities  each 
under  its  own  name,  and  the  art.  AIUHAMMADAN- 
ISM  IN  India.  Christianity  in  India  will  be  dealt 
with  under  MISSIONS. 

INDIAN  BUDDHISM.— The  religion  which 
was  founded  by  Buddha  (y.v. )  towards  the  end  of 
the  6th  cent.  B.C.  is  one  of  the  three  great  world- 
religions,  and  has  been  calculated  (but  witii  con- 
siderable uncertainty)  to  have  500  millions  of 
adherents.  Its  original  and  essential  doctrine  is 
that  all  earthly  existence  is  suti'ering,  the  only 
means  of  release  from  which  is  renunciation  and 
eternal  death.  The  main  importance  of  the  Indian 
form  of  Buddhism  lies  iu  the  fact  that  it  represents 
the  earliest  phase  of  the  religion  ;  that  it  produced 
all  the  canonical  texts  of  the  faith  j  that  without 
a  knowledge  of  it  the  Buddhism  of  the  many 
countries  to  which  it  has  spread  could  not  be 
imderstood  ;  and  that  without  the  evidence  of  its 
architecture  and  sculpture  the  history  of  Indian  art 
would  be  impossible.  Though,  like  Christianity, 
it  disappeared  many  centuries  ago  from  the  land 
of  its  birth,  it  has  profoundly  influenced  the 
civilization  of  the  Farther  East,  much  as  Christi- 
anity lias  done  in  the  West.  In  India  itself. 
Buddhism  deeply  affected  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
country  for  over  a  thousand  years,  and  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of  its  literature. 

I.  History.  —  Buddhism  arose  on  peculiarly 
favoui-able  soil,  the  S.E.  half  of  the  Ganges  ten-i- 
tory,  Avhich,  being  far  removed  from  the  centre  of 
Brahman  culture,  was  imperfectly  Brahmanized. 
This  geographical  area  comprised  the  two  principal 
kingdoms  of  Kosala  (the  modern  Oudh)  and  Ma- 
gadlia  (now  Bihar). 

Buddha's  death  has  been  calculated  with  the 
greatest  probability  to  have  taken  place  about 
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430  B.C.  Tliis,  the  earliest  approximate  date  in 
Indian  history,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
clironology  not  only  of  Buddhism,  but  of  Vedic  and 
Epic  Sanskrit  literature  also. 

According  to  the  statements  of  the  Pali  texts,  a 
few  -weeks  after  the  death  of  the  Master  one  of  his 
most  trusted  followers,  Kasyapa  the  Great,  pro- 
posed, now  that  the  Order  was  without  a  head,  to 
hold  an  assembly  of  monks  who  had  been  the  im- 
mediate disciples  of  Buddha,  for  the  purpose  of 
rehearsing  the  precepts  of  the  Master,  and  fixing 
a  canon  of  the  doctrine  (dhanima)  and  discipline 
(vinaya)  of  the  Order.  An  assembly  was  accord- 
ingly held  at  Rajagrha,  constituting  the  so-called 
first  Buddhist  Council  (see  Councils  and  Synods 
[Buddhist],  vol.  iv.  p.  182).  Buddhist  tradition  is 
unanimous  in  stating  that  exactly  a  century  after 
Buddha's  death  the  second  General  Council  was 
held  at  Vaisali  (ib.  p.  183).  In  the  reign  of  the 
famous  king  Asoka  {q.v.)  a  third  Council  was  held 
at  Fatal  iputra  after  the  schism  of  the  Mahasaii- 
ghika  (or  Acharyavada)  had  arisen  {ib.  p.  188). 

The  reign  of  Asoka,  who  ruled  over  the  whole  of 
India  except  the  extreme  south,  forms  an  epoch  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  history  of  Indian 
Buddhism.  The  patronage  of  so  powerful  a  king 
must  undoubtedly  have  supplied  a  mighty  stimulus 
to  the  growth  and  spread  of  Buddhism  in  India, 
for  it  raised  the  religion  of  what  was  only  one  of 
several  sects  to  the  dominant  position  of  a  State 
religion.  An  era  of  zealous  propaganda,  not  only 
throughout  India,  but  in  distant  foreign  countries, 
was  inaugurated.  Since  all  the  Buddhist  traditions 
agree  as  to  the  latter  statement,  it  may  be  accepted 
as  a  historical  fact.  The  conversion  of  Ceylon  (see 
Ceylon  Buddhism,  vol.  iii.  p.  331)  was  the  most 
important  result  of  these  missionary  expeditions. 
It  is  ascribed  to  Mahendra  (Mahinda),  son  or 
(according  to  the  Skr.  Buddhist  texts)  younger 
brother  of  Asoka  and  a  pupil  of  Tissa  Moggali- 
putta.  All  sources  agree  in  attributing  the  intro- 
duction of  Buddhism  into  Ceylon  to  the  reign  of 
Asoka.  Another  prominent  apostle  was  Madhy- 
antika,  who  carried  the  faith  to  Gandhara  and 
Kasmir,  while  Mahadeva  proselytized  Mysore. 

That  a  body  of  canonical  texts  already  existed 
in  the  time  of  Asoka  is  shown  by  one  of  his  edicts 
(that  of  the  Bairat  rock),  in  which  he  enumerates 
some  such  works,  and  recommends  their  study  by 
monks  and  nuns  as  well  as  by  the  laity.  Some  of 
the  titles,  moreover,  show  that  woi'ks  of  the 
doctrinal  (sulfa)  and  disciplinary  (vinai/a)  type  of 
canonical  text  were  among  them. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  consequence  of  his  zeal 
for  the  faith,  there  arose  in  Asoka's  reign  that 
religious  architecture  which  furnishes  continuous 
and  striking  monumental  illustrations  of  the  his- 
tory of  Buddhism  in  India  for  many  centuries  till 
the  disappearance  of  that  religion  from  the  land 
of  its  origin. 

During  the  330  years  that  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Asoka  and  A.D.  100,  Buddhism  steadily 
strengtliened  its  position  in  the  north  of  India, 
though  it  was  not  favoured  by  the  kings  of  the 
Sunga  dynasty,  the  founder  of  which,  Pusyamitra, 
is  stated  in  more  than  one  Buddhist  source  even  to 
have  been  a  persecutor  of  tlie  faith.  In  the  2nd 
cent.  B.C.  the  doctrine  certainly  flourished  in  the 
N.W.  under  the  Grseco-lndian  rulers.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  the  most  celebrated 
of  these,  king  Menander  (Milinda),  became  a  con- 
vert to  Buddhism  about  100  B.C.,  as  stated  in  the 
Pali  work  Milinda-Pan,ha,  or  '  Questions  of  Men- 
ander.' Meanwhile,  Buddhist  doctrine  spread 
beyond  the  confines  of  India  to  Bactria  and  China, 
while  in  Ceylon  it  established  that  supremacy 
which  it  has  retained  ever  since.  In  India  itself, 
however,  dis.ssnsions  and  schisms  had  been  growing 


to  such  an  extent  that  by  the  end  of  this  period 
eighteen  distinct  sects  were  in  existence. 

With  the  reign  of  the  Indo-Scythian  king  Kan- 
iska  (q.v.),  from  whom  probably  dates  the  Saka  era 
(A.D.  78),  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Indian 
Buddhism  begins.  The  wide  dominion  conquered 
by  him  comprised  Kabul,  Gandhara,  Kasmir, 
Sindh,  and  part  of  the  United  Provinces  of  to-day. 
The  memory  of  this  mighty  monarch  was  revered 
by  the  Buddhists  of  Northern  India  almost  as 
much  as  that  of  A^oka.  Like  tlie  latter,  he  was 
not  originally  a  Buddhist,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  his  coins  bear  tlie  symbols  of  an 
Iranian  religion  ;  comparatively  few  of  them  have 
Buddhist  emblems,  but  one  shows  a  figure  of 
Buddha,  with  the  legend  '  Boddo '  on  the  reverse. 
The  Skr.  Buddhist  tradition  ascribes  his  conversion 
to  Sudarsana,  but  we  have  no  evidence  as  to  the 
probable  date  of  its  occurrence.  Under  Kaniska's 
auspices,  another  Buddhist  Council  was  held, 
probably  about  A.D.  100  (see  COUNCILS  AND 
Synods  [Buddhist],  vol.  iv.  p.  184).  The  place 
where  it  met  is  variously  stated  as  Jalandhara  (in 
the  Eastern  Panjab)  or  Kundalavana  (in  Kasmir). 
The  traditional  accounts  given  of  it  are  vague  and 
conflicting ;  but  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  all  the  18  sects  of 
the  older  Buddhism  called  Sravakas  or  Hinayanists, 
and  that  the  views  of  the  new  school  of  the  Maha- 
yanists  (see  artt.  HiNAYANA,  Mahayana)  were 
either  not  represented  or  found  no  support.  Yet 
all  the  Indian  Buddhists,  including  the  Maliayan- 
ists,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Council. 
The  Ceylon  branch  of  the  Buddhist  Church,  how- 
ever, took  no  part  in  its  deliberations.  The  main 
result  of  this  meeting  was  the  cessation  of  the 
dissensions  that  had  prevailed  for  a  century  among 
the  Hinayanists,  although  it  by  no  means  extin- 
guished the  new  doctrine  of  Mahaj'Snism  ;  and 
the  statement  of  a  Tibetan  authority  that  on  the 
occasion  of  this  Council  the  sacred  books  were 
revised,  and  that  some  parts  of  the  canon  were 
then  written  doMTi  for  the  first  time,  is  not  improb- 
able. None  of  tlie  sources  says  anything  about 
the  language  in  Avhicli  the  sacred  books  were  new 
recorded,  but  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsiang 
appears  to  assume  that  they  were  written  in 
Sanskrit. 

Under  the  influence  of  Hinduism  the  Mahayana 
doctrine,  combining  a  fervent  devotion  (bhakti)  to 
Buddha  with  the  preacliing  of  active  compassion, 
was  a  kind  of  theism  in  which  Buddha  occupied 
the  place  of  the  personal  deity  in  the  Vedanta  sys- 
tem of  the  Brahmans.  This  doctrine  was  destined 
to  have  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  history  of 
Buddhism  as  a  world  religion  ;  for  by  appealing  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  masses  it  ultimately  not 
only  absorbed  all  the  Buddhist  sects  of  Northern 
India,  but  became  the  religion  of  all  the  counti'ies 
that  derived  their  faith  from  Skr.  Buddhism.  The 
old  orthodox  faith  of  the  Pali  canon  henceforth 
became  restricted  to  Ceylon  and  the  countries 
proselytized  from  that  island.  Since  even  the 
name  of  Kaniska  is  not  found  in  the  religious 
literature  of  Ceylon,  its  Buddhism  appears  to 
have  been  cut  oft'  from  that  of  India  by  the  1st 
cent.  A.D. 

Many  inscriptions,  ranging  from  the  time  of 
Kaniska  over  more  than  liwo  centuries,  show  that 
Buddhism  flourished  at  Mathura  (Muttra)  by  the 
side  of  Jainism.  Other  sources  indicate  that  the 
Doctrine  prospered  in  Kabul,  Kasmir,  and  the 
N.W.  of  India.  The  epigraphic  evidence  of  Nasik 
and  Ivarli  proves  that  there  w^ere  numerous  Bud- 
dhists in  the  West,  while  that  of  Amaravati  shows 
that  there  were  many  in  the  South  also. 

About  A.D.  400  one  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  Fa  Ilian,  describes 
the  condition  of  Buddhism  as  very  flourishing  in  Udyana  (the 
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Swat  territory),  in  the  Paiijal),  and  at  Mathura,  tlioat;h  he 
makes  no  mention  of  N;"ilanda(in  Ma^'adlia),  the  chief  seat  of 
Buddhist  Irariiiiit'  two  centuries  later.  The  same  authority 
informs  us  that  at  this  time  four  iiiiddliist  philosopliical  schools 
were  fully  developed  ;  two,  the  V'aibha^pikas  and  the  Sautrun- 
tikas,  who  were  realists,  were  a»lherent8  of  the  llinayana,  while 
the  Yogacharas  and  Madhyamikas  belonged  to  the  Mahayana. 
The  Madhyamikas,  whose  reputi-d  founder  was  Najjarjuna,  were 
pure  nihilists,  holding  that  the  phenomenal  world  is  a  mere 
illusion,  an  adaptation  of  the  Maya  doctrine  of  the  scholaatic 
Vedanta  of  Hinduism.  From  Fa  Hian  we  also  learn  that  at 
Mathura  the  Bodhisattvas  Manju^ri  and  Avalokiteivara  were 
worshipped,  and  that  at  I'.italinulra  the  HinayanLsts  had  one 
monastery  and  the  Malu'iyanists  another,  witli  600  or  70U  nioidis 
between  them.  Two  other  Chinese  pilgrims,  Hiuen  Tsiaiig  and 
I-Tsing,  who  visited  India  in  629-40  and  075-93  respectively,  tell 
us  much  about  the  state  of  things  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries. 
During  this  period  Buddhist  scholasticism  flourished  greatly, 
the  contention  between  the  sects  gi'adually  weakening  and 
resolving  itself  into  rivalry  between  the  two  main  parties  of 
llinayanists  and  Mahayanists.  The  great  patron  of  the  faith  in 
the  7th  cent,  was  the  famous  king  Hargavardhana  of  Kanauj 
(a.d.  COO-648),  who,  originally  a  Saivite,  became  an  ardent  Mah.a- 
yanist,  but  was  tolerant  to  all  sects  except  the  llinayanists.  In 
fact,  such  religious  rancour  as  prevailed  existed  between  Maha- 
yanists and  Hinayanists,  while  the  relations  between  Hinduism 
and  Buddhism  were  peaceful.  Hiuen  Tsiang  found  Buddhism 
pro-spering  not  only  in  India,  but  in  Kaimir  and  Nepal,  where 
Buddhists  and  Hindus  lived  in  harmony.  The  last  great  literary 
champion  of  Buddhism  in  India  was  Dharmakii-ti,  who  flourisbe<I 
between  the  visits  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  and  I-Tsing. 

In  the  Stii  and  early  9th  centuries  a  revival  of 
Hinduism  took  place,  chiefly  under  the  influence 
of  the  two  great  dialecticians  Kuiuarila  and 
Sahkara  (born  A.D.  788),  -whom  the  tradition  of 
the  Buddhists  rep;ards  as  tlie  two  most  formidahle 
adversaries  of  their  creed.  Partl}^  owing  to  the 
activity  of  these  opponents  and  partly  to  its  own 
degeneracy  caused  by  increasing  approximation  to 
Hinduism,  the  religion  of  Buddha  gradually  lost 
ground  in  India.  Its  decline  set  in  about  A.D.  750, 
and  was  accelerated  in  the  West  by  the  Muham- 
madan  conquest  of  Sindh  by  the  Arabs  in  A.D.  712. 

This  decline  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  growth 
of  Tantrisra,  a  kind  of  degraded  yoga,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  mental  concentration,  muttered  prayers, 
spells,  and  other  magical  expedients,  sought  to 
secure  all  kinds  of  material  advantages  and  super- 
natural powers.  This  sy-stem  of  sorcery  flourished 
under  the  kings  of  the  Pala  dynasty  of  Bengal 
(A.D.  800-1050),  who  were  protectors  of  Buddhism. 
Under  their  successors,  the  Sena  kings,  who  were 
Hindus,  thotigh  not  active  opponents  of  the  Faith, 
Buddhism  still  further  declined  till  it  received  its 
death-blow  in  Magadha  from  the  Muhanmiadan 
invasion  in  A.D.  1200,  all  the  monks  either  being 
killed  or  escaping  to  other  countries.  It  lingered 
on  for  a  considerable  time  after  that  date  in  otlier 
parts  of  India.  Thus  a  Buddhist  stone  inscription 
of  A.D.  1220  from  Sravasti  shows  that  the  doctrine 
was  not  altogether  extinct  in  Oudh  early  in  tlie 
13th  century.  In  Bengal  it  still  had  a  few  adlier- 
fents  in  the  16th  century.  In  Orissa  it  died  out  in 
the  middle  of  that  century,  in  consequence  of  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Musalman  Governor 
of  Bengal.  In  Kasmir  the  accession  to  power  of  a 
Muhammadan  rider  put  an  end  to  Buddhism  in 
A.D.  1340.  In  Nepal,  however,  Buddhism  has 
maintained  its  existence,  in  a  degenerate  form, 
by  the  side  of  Hinduism  down  to  the  present 
day. 

2.  Literature.  —  For  this  see  art.  Literature 
(Buddliist). 

3.  Doctrine. — Since  Bud:lliism  arose  on  the  basis 
of  Braiimanisra,  its  essential  features  cannot  be 
fully  understood  without  clearly  ascertauiing  wliicli 
of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  antecedent  religion  it 
rejected  and  wliich  of  them  it  retained.  On  the 
one  hand,  Buddha  repudiated  tlie  authority  of  the 
Vedas  and  the  Vedic  sacrificial  system  ;  lie  con- 
demned self-mortilication  ;  he  denied  the  existence 
both  of  a  world-soul  and  of  the  individual  soul ;  he 
discarded  the  distinctions  of  caste  within  the  mon- 
astic order,  thougli  not  as  a  general  classification 
of  society  ;  and  he  was  entirely  averse  to  specula- 


tion  on  metaphy.-^ical  probleui.s,  fo  which  the 
adlierents  of  Brahmanism  were  so  prone.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  Buddha  held  fast  to  the  belief  in  trans- 
migration (samsdra)  and  retribution  (Aarma)  prac- 
tically unchanged  ;  he  also  adiiered  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  great  goal  of  endeavour  is  release  from 
transmigration  to  be  attained  by  means  of  renun- 
ciation. But  this  meagre  re.siduum  of  Brahman 
tenets  could  not  possibly  have  constituted  a  new 
religion.  What,  tlien,  were  tlie  fundamental 
features  that  made  tlie  teaching  of  Buddha  a  new 
force  in  the  life  and  thought  of  India?  Stated 
quite  generallj',  the  doctrine  of  Buddha,  on  its 
philosophical  side,  was  pronounced  pessimism  :  the 
deep-rooted  conviction  that  all  earthly  existence 
is  sullering,  the  only  means  of  relea.se  from  which 
is  the  abandonment  of  all  desire.  Even  this  funda- 
mental doctrine  is  only  a  development  of  the  view 
of  life  already  apparent  in  the  Upanisads.  Buddha 
may  in  this  respect  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  de- 
scendant of  the  Yajnavalkya  of  the  Brhaddrunyaka 
Upanisad,  who  turned  with  aversion  from  tiiis  un- 
satisfying world  and  sought  refuge  in  the  homeless 
life  of  the  spiritual  mendicant.  It  must  also  be 
noted  that  H.  Jacobi  and  R.  Garbe  hold  that  the 
Sankhya  (q.v.)  supplied  the  foundations  of  the 
metaphysical  side  of  Buddhism.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  this  most  pessimistic  of  all  the 
Brahman  systems  of  philosophj'  only  in  its  fully 
developed  form,  as  it  appears  in  the  classical  texts 
of  the  system,  which  are  posterior  by  many  cen- 
turies to  the  rise  of  Buddhism.  Yet  it  is  possible 
that,  as  the  Sa/ihliya  doctrine  and  the  philoso- 
phical side  of  Buddhi.sm  have  some  points  in 
common,  a  much  earlier  phase  of  the  Sarikhya  (of 
the  existence  of  which  we  have  no  direct  evidence) 
may  have  exercised  a  certain  influence  on  primitive 
Buddhism  in  India.  On  what  may  be  called  its 
religious  side — it  was  rather  a  religion  of  human- 
ity— primitive  Buddhism  was  a  sj'stem  of  practi- 
cal morality,  the  Irey-note  of  which  is  universal 
charitj' :  kindness  to  all  beings,  animals  as  well  as 
men.  It  is  here  that  the  originalitj'  of  Buddha's 
teaching  is  chiefly  to  be  found;  for  the  sphere  of 
ethics  had  been  neglected  by  Brahman  thought, 
which  was  mainly  directed  to  ritual  and  theo- 
sophical  .speculation.  To  this  source  is  to  be 
traced  the  profound  influence  exercised  by  Bud- 
dhism as  a  world  religion. 

The  whole  of  tlie  early  Buddhist  doctrines  are 
set  forth  in  the  fundamental  '  Four  Noble  Truths,' 
the  first  three  of  which  represent  the  philosojihi- 
cal,  tiie  fourth  the  religious,  aspect  of  the  system. 
These  truths  are :  all  that  exists  is  subject  to 
suflering  ;  the  origin  of  suii'ering  is  human  passions ; 
the  cessation  of  passions  releases  from  suflering  ; 
the  path  that  leads  to  the  cessation  of  suflering  is 
the  eightfold  path.  They  already  play  the  chief 
part  in  the  first  addre.ss  of  Buddha,  the  sermon  of 
Benares,  and  they  continually  recur  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Buddhists. 

(1)  The  very  first  of  them  shows  the  thoroughly 
pessimistic  character  of  the  Buddhist  attitude. 
Indeed,  the  Buddhist  scriptures  constantly  dwell 
on  the  transitoriness  and  worthlessness  of  all 
things,  and  no  other  religion  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  belief  in  the  utter  vanity  and  misery  of 
existence. 

(2)  The  origin  of  suflering  is  de.'^cribed  as  due  to 
'thirst'  {tfKna,  Pali  tanha),  or  the  desire  of  life, 
which,  until  it  is  destroyed,  leads  to  continued 
transmigration  and  the  return  of  suflering.  The 
origin  of  'thirst'  is  ex})laiued  by  the  formula  of 
causation  (pratitya-samutpuda,  Pali  palkh-.ha- 
sarauppdda,  'origination  from  an  antecedent 
cause ').  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  teachings 
of  Buddhism  as  supplying  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  evil. 
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'  Thirst '  is  traced  backward  through  a  chain  of  several  causes 
to  its  ultimate  source,  'ignorance'  (aoklyd),  or  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  the  doctrine  of  liuddha.  From  ig-norance  are  derived 
the  latent  impressions  (6aJ/ii>Mras)  of  former  acts,  constituting 
predispositions  leading  to  further  acts.  Buddha  taught  that 
man  on  his  own  initiative  could  influence  these  predispositions 
and  determine  his  own  fate,  while  his  contemporary  Maiikhali 
Gosala,  founder  of  tlie  Sji/ika ((/.«.)  sect,  denied  tlie  freedom  of 
the  will.  But  he  who  did  not  know  the  formula  of  causation 
could  not  be  freed  from  the  predisposition  to  a  new  birth. 
From  the  sa*J(S&fmts  were  produced  'consciousness'  (vijnana), 
the  thinking  ])art  of  the  individual,  regarded  as  a  nou-oorporeal 
element  that  does  not  perish  with  the  hod}',  but  remains  along 
with  the  sar'iiskdras  after  death,  and  with  them  forms  the  germ 
of  a  new  existence.  From  consciousness  are  evolved  '  name  and 
form '  (nCima-rupa),  equivalent  to  '  the  individual.'  From  these, 
again,  arise  the  six  organs,  that  is,  the  five  senses  and  '  mind  ' 
{inanas) ;  in  other  words,  the  individual  assumes  a  practical 
form.  From  the  organs  are  produced  '  contact,'  thence  '  per- 
ception,' which  is  the  immediate  source  of  '  thirst.'  From 
'  thirst '  arises  '  attachment '  (updddna)  to  worldly  objects. 
This  leads  to  continued  'becoming'  (bhava),  an  infinite  series 
of  new  existences.  These,  finally,  are  the  cause  of  birth,  old 
age,  and  death,  pain,  suffering,  sorrow,  and  despair. 

The  doctrine  next  in  importance  to  that  of 
causation  is  the  doctrine  of  the  live  skandhas  (Pfili 
khandha),  or  elements  of  existence,  of  which  everj' 
thinking  being  is  composed  :  body,  sensation,  per- 
ception, saniskdra,  and  vijiiana.  In  this  connexion 
samskdra  means  mental  powers  or  emotions,  such 
as  reflexion,  joy,  and  hate,  of  which  there  arc  52. 
Vijiidna  as  a  skandha  signifies  critical  cognition  or 
judgment,  of  which  there  are  89  subdivisions. 

A  being  thus  composed  was  regarded  as  not  in  a  permanent 
condition,  but  always  in  a  state  of  becoming,  personality  being 
only  a  sum  of  perpetually  successive  movements.  A  man 
remained  the  same  in  the  next  existence  ;  as  only  the  elements 
of  which  he  was  composed  constantly  changed,  like  the  flame  of 
a  lamp  in  successive  watches  of  the  night,  he  thus  suffered  the 
consequences  of  his  deeds  in  the  previous  existence. 

Similarly,  'what  was  called  soul'  was  regarded  by  Buddha 
only  as  an  aggregate  of  changing  individual  elements,  not  as 
eternal  and  unchangeable,  different  and  separate  from  the 
body.  Vijfldna,  '  consciousness'  or  '  thought,'  is  spoken  of  as 
ruling  the  body,  but  it  is  not  essentially  different  from  the 
mental  powers  and  the  sensations  which  it  surveys.  There  is 
no  conception  of  an  internal  entity  which  sees,  hears,  thinks,  or 
suffers,  a  separate  soul  or  self,  a  spirit  or  ghost,  existing  inside 
the  human  bodj'. 

(3)  With  the  view  of  Buddha  regarding  the  soul 
is  closely  connected  that  of  Nirvana,  which  means 
'extinction'  like  that  of  a  lamp.  This  is  of  two 
kinds,  representing  two  stages  of  release.  The  first, 
which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  second,  is  the 
extinction  of  desire  (trsnd),  resulting  in  'blissful 
calm '  during  the  remainder  of  life  (correspond- 
ing to  the  jJvanmukti  [q.v.],  '  deliverance  while 
alive,'  of  the  Brahmans).  The  enlightenment  now 
attained  causes  the  cessation  of  ignorance  and  con- 
sequently of  re-birth,  but  the  results  of  deeds  done 
before  euliglitenment  have  to  be  suffered  while  the 
released  man  is  still  alive.  The  second  stage  is 
not  reached  till  decease,  after  which  there  is  no 
awakening,  transmigration  is  at  an  end,  and  birth 
and  death  are  overcome  without  a  remainder. 
This  is  Pari7iirvdna,  or  'complete  extinction,' 
often  inaccurately  spoken  of  simply  as  Nirvana. 

Buddha  has  sojuetimes  been  thought  to  have 
avoided  a  clear  definition  of  complete  Nirvana, 
because  in  many  passages  he  puts  aside  the  ques- 
tion Avhat  the  exact  condition  after  death  is  when 
release  has  been  obtained.  But  he  appears  to  liave 
done  this  because  he  considered  tlie  question 
immaterial,  the  main  object  of  las  r'octrine  being 
deliverance  from  suUering.  lie  Isi't  no  doubt  as  to 
the  goal  to  whicli  his  teaching  led  :  tlie  cessation 
of  all  the  saimkdras,  annilvilation  of  all  the  skan- 
dhas, eternal  death.  The  glowing  colours,  however, 
in  which  the  bliss  enjoyed  in  the  first  or  living- 
stage  of  release  is  described  gave  rise  to  the  trans- 
formation of  complete  Nirvana  into  a  positive 
paradise  in  8kr.  Buddhism. 

(4)  The  first  three  noble  truths,  being  concerned 
with  the  i)hilosophical  side  of  Buddha's  teaching, 
were  meant  for  the  learned  only.  It  was  the 
fourth  truth,  the  Avay  leading  to  the  cessation  of 
misery,  embracing  practical  morality,  and  meant 


for  the  people,  that  made  Buddhism  a  religion.  It 
is  the  '  eightfold  path '  comprising  right  belief, 
right  resolve,  right  word,  right  deed,  right  life, 
riglit  endeavour,  right  thought,  right  meditation. 

The  first  stage,  true  belief,  was,  of  course,  indis- 
pensable for  all  who  entered  on  the  path  of  salva- 
tion, but  especially  for  the  monk  who  had  re- 
nounced the  world.  The  next  five  stages  comprise 
the  five  commandments  prescribed  for  laymen,  and 
include  duties  to  one's  neighbour.  The  cardinal 
virtue  dominating  them  all  is  charity  (ninitrl,  Pali 
mettd),  which  Buddha  declared  to  be  of  far  greater 
value  than  all  otlicr  means  of  acquiring  religious 
merit,  and  the  practice  of  which  is  constantly  em- 
])hasized  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures.  From  this 
fundamental  principle  of  human  kindness  flow 
compassion  (karund),  sympathy  {muditd),  and 
equanimity  {upcksd),  these  together  being  called 
tlie  four  '  lives  in  God '  of  Skr.  Buddhism.  One  of 
the  precepts  inculcated  in  connexion  with  mettd 
is  to  requite  evil  with  good.  The  history  of 
Buddhism  shows  that  such  precepts  were  actually 
practised. 

That  the  standard  of  the  moral  law  in  Buddhism 
is  very  high  appears  from  the  five  commandments 
mentioned  above.  The  first  of  these  is  '  Thou  slialt 
not  kill. '  The  meaning  conveyed  by  the  prohibition 
is  that  one  should  refrain  not  only  from  taking 
life  directly  or  indirectly,  but  from  doing  harm  to 
creatures  both  strong  and  weak.  With  the  desire 
to  avoid  crushing  insects  and  the  shoots  of  plants 
was  connected  the  practice  of  remaining  in  the 
monasteries  during  the  rains.  For  similar  reasons 
the  Buddhists  abominated  the  animal  sacrifices  of 
the  Brahmans  as  well  as  hunting  and  war.  A 
practical  result  of  this  appears  in  one  of  the  edicts 
of  Asoka,  which  forbids  the  killing  and  sacrificing 
of  animals.  The  extension  of  kindness  to  animals 
was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration.  The  far-reaching  application  of 
the  principle  made  Buddhism  the  most  tolerant 
of  religions,  for  it  has  never  extended  itself  by  the 
sword  or  by  force.  But  this  very  toleration  was 
disastrous  to  it,  especially  when  it  came  into  contact 
with  Islam. 

*  Thou  shalt  not  steal,'  the  second  commandment, 
means  that  one  should  refrain  not  only  from  taking 
what  is  not  given,  but  from  causing  or  approving 
of  such  action.  On  its  positive  side  it  implies 
liberality,  which  comes  next  to  mettd,  seems  some- 
times to"  be  accounted  the  chief  of  all  virtues,  and 
IS  even  expected  to  go  the  length  of  giving  one's 
life  for  others. 

The  third  commandment,  '  Thou  shalt  not  be 
unchaste,'  as  applied  to  laymen,  prohibits  adultery, 
but  in  regard  to  the  monastic  order  further  enjoins 
celibacy. 

The  "full  meaning  of  the  fourth  commandment, 
'Thou  shalt  not  lie,'  is  that  falsehood  of  every 
kind,  including  calumny,  misrepresentation,  and 
false  witness,  is  to  be  avoided.  On  the  positive 
side  it  implies  that  one  sliould  say  only  what  is 
good  of  one's  neighbour  and  only  what  is  conducive 
to  harmony. 

Tiie  last  of  the  five,  'Thou  shalt  not  drink 
intoxicating  liquors,'  also  implies  that  one  should 
not  cause  others  to  drink  or  approve  of  their  doing 
so,  because  it  leads  to  folly  and  ends  in  madness. 

These  five  commandments  are  to  be  observed  by 
the  Buddhist  monk  also,  but  there  are  five  addi- 
tional ones  speciallj^  applicable  to  him.  These 
enjoin  that  he  should  (6)  not  eat  at  unlawful  times  ; 

(7)  not  engage  in  dancing,  singing,  music,  or  plays  ; 

(8)  not  use  garlands,   perfumes,   and   ornaments  ; 

(9)  not  sleep  in  a  high  or  broad  bed  ;  (10)  not  accept 
gifts  of  silver  or  gold. 

The  last  two  stages  of  the  eightfold  path,  right  thought  and 
right   contemplation,    concern   the    individual    himself   only. 
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Thoughtcould  only  be  represented  by  confessional  formulas  and 
hj-mna  in  praise  of  Buddha  and  the  Church.  Rut  tliere  was  no 
prayer  ;  for  there  was  no  god  to  whom  prayer  could  be  addressed, 
and  Buddha  was  only  a  human  beinp  who,  after  he  had  entered 
Parinirvdifia,  no  longer  existed.  Thus  to  the  early  phase  of 
Buddhism  prayer  was  unknown.  Its  place  was  taken  by  con- 
templation. The  four  stages  which  are  distinguished  in  it,  ami 
which  can  be  practised  only  by  the  monk,  are  concentration  of 
the  mind  on  one  point;  the  attainment  of  certainty ;  deliverance 
from  joy  and  sorrow  ;  and  indiflfrence  to  all  things.  As  aids 
to  mental  concentration,  exercises  in  expiration  and  inspiration 
were  much  indulged  in  bv  the  monks.  Thus,  though  Buddha 
rejected  all  self-mortification,  he  was  not  unsympathetic  towards 
some  of  the  practices  of  t/oga. 

There  are,  moreover,  four  stages  of  holiness  calloil 
tlie  'four  paths.'  These  are  represented  by  the 
following  four  classes.  (1)  The  sroia-uj/anna  (Villi 
fsotupanna),  'he  who  has  joined  the  stream,'  is  one 
who  has  become  a  member  of  the  community  with 
a  vow  that  ho  will  obey  the  commandinents.  Such 
a  one  is  freed  from  re-birth  in  the  Iiclls,  or  in  the 
world  of  ghosts  and  of  animals,  but  he  must  be 
born  again  seven  times.  (2)  The  salcrd-dgdmin 
(YixXisaJcad-dgdmi),  '  who  returns  once,'  is  one  who, 
iiaving  overcome  desire,  hate,  and  delusion,  will  be 
born  again  only  once  in  this  world.  (3)  The  an- 
dfjdmin  (VsXi  an-dgdmi),  'who  returns  not  again,' 
is  one  who  is  born  again  only  once  in  one  of  the 
worlds  of  the  gods  before  attaining  iV/M7ana.  (4) 
The  arhat  (Pali  arididt)  [q.v.),  the  'saint,'  being 
free  from  all  sins  and  desires  and  enjoying  perfect 
mental  calm,  has  attained  earthly  Nirvdna.  The 
Sanskrit  Buddhists  have  also  a  threefold  classifica- 
tion comprising  the  irdvaka,  or  '  disciple ' ;  the 
pratyekabuddha,  or  'individual  Buddha,'  who  by 
his  own  efibrts  has  gained  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  attainmentofiV^tVyana,  but  cannot  communicate 
tlie  law  to  others;  and  the  bodhisattva  (q.v.),  or 
'  future  Buddha,'  who  can  be  born  again  even  as 
an  animal,  but  can  never  commit  sin. 

High  above  all  is  Buddha,  '  the  (fully)  enlightened 
one.'  In  descriptions  of  him  it  is  said  that  no 
being,  no  Brahman,  no  god,  can  equal  him,  and 
no  one  can  fathom  his  grandeur.  Among  his  in- 
numerable qualities  32  were  later  singled  out  as 
the  characteristics  of  a  great  man.  One  of  these 
is  the  7i.pjlm,  a  round  excrescence  on  tlio  top  of 
the  head,  always  represented  in  images  of  Buddha. 
In  the  latter  there  also  generally  appears  between 
the  brows  a  kind  of  yvnrt  (urnd,  Pali  unnd),  which 
is  described  as  emitting  powerfully  illuminating 
rays  of  light.  Nevertheless,  Buddlia  was  regarded 
as  a  man,  perfect  indeed,  but  mortal. 

Gautama  is  not  tlie  only  Buddha.  Each  cosmic 
age  is  supposed  to  have  at  least  one  Buddha,  some- 
times as  many  as  five.  The  names  of  the  last  27 
are  enumerated,  a  short  life  of  24  of  them  being 
^'iven  in  the  Buddha-vathsa,  a  work  of  the  Pali 
canon.  Of  the  present  age  Gautama  is  the  fourth 
Buddha,  while  the  fifth  Avill  be  Maitreya  (Pali 
Metteyya),  who  at  present  is  in  the  stage  of  a 
Bodhisattva. 

4.  Organization  and  cult. — The  Buddhist  Church 
was  organized  as  a  celibate  order  of  monks  and 
nuns  by  Buddha,  who  only  gave  fixity,  by  rules  of 
ordination,  to  conditions  which  already  existed  ia 
the  antecedent  Bralimanism.  In  the  latter  system 
the  institution  of  the  four  diramas  (q.v.),  or  stages 
of  life,  already  contained  all  the  elements  of  a 
monastic  order.  Thus  the  hrahmachdrin,  or  re- 
ligious student,  was  required,  during  tlie  whole 
course  of  his  apprenticeship  to  a  teacher,  both  to 
practise  absolute  chastity  and  to  beg  his  food  daily. 
lie  might  remain  a  student  all  his  life.  He  did 
not  in  that  case  dilfer  essentially  from  the  mendicant 
ascetic  (bhiksn)  of  the  fourth  stage.  Groups  of 
the  latter  type  in  all  probability  formed  the 
nucleus  of  distinct  sects,  which  both  during  the 
lifetime  of  Buddha  and  after  his  death  developed 
into  monastic  communities  with  disciplinary  rules  j 
and  outward  characteristics  of  their  own.     Since  I 


Buddha  laid  great  stress  on  the  propagation  of  iiis 
doctrine  by  means  of  missionaries,  his  monks  were 
scattered  all  over  India  and  beyond  its  confines, 
forming  many  small  and  remote  communities,  over 
which  his  influence  could  not  f)0^sibly  extend. 
There  was  tlius  iluring  his  lifetime  not  one 
community,  but  very  many.  His  personality, 
however,  gave  unity  to  t!ie  Order.  But  he  neitlier 
desigaated  nor  made  provision  for  a  succes.-or  a-s 
visible  head  of  the  Church.  This  necessarily 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  many  sects,  of  which, 
two  centuries  after  Buddha's  death,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  eighteen,  with  their  own  monasteries. 
The  highest  authority  was  the  whole  Church,  or 
Sahgha.  'Elders'  (sthaoira,  Pali  ^/tcra)  were  dis- 
tinguished, but  they  were  not  officials,  the  term 
being  merely  an  honorary  title  bestowed  on  monks 
who  had  long  been  ordained.  This  obvioits  loose- 
ness of  organization  in  the  Buddhist  Church  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  source  of  weakness  through- 
out its  history,  and  was  one  of  the  main  causes 
leading  to  its  ultimate  downfall  in  India. 

(a)  Confession. — The  di.?ciplinary  and  penal  code 
of  the  Church  waj  embodied  in  the  Pdtimokkha 
(Skr.  Prdtimo/csa),  a  formulary  of  confession  con- 
stituting one  of  tlie  oldest  parts  of  the  Pali  canon. 
It  is  a  list  of  sins  enjoined  by  Buddha  to  be  recited 
twice  a  month  on  tiie  days  of  full  and  new  moon 
in  an  assembly  of  at  least  four  monks.  At  the  end 
of  each  section  the  reciter  inquired  whether  any  of 
those  present  h.ad  transgressed  any  one  of  the 
articles  that  it  contained.  These  two  confessional 
days  are  called  iipavasutha  (Pali  uposatlut),  a  term 
originally  meaning  '  fast-day,'  since  it  was  inJicrited 
from  Brahmanism,  in  which  it  designated  the  fast- 
day  on  the  eve  of  the  great  50'/«rt-sacrifice.  The 
eighth  day  after  new  and  the  eighth  after  full 
moon  were  also  ^ipavusatha  days,  though  not  for 
cor.fe.ssion.  These  four  days  together  constituted 
v.eekly  recurring  festival  s  of  the  nature  of  Sabbat  hs. 
On  tliese  days  laymen  put  on  their  best  clothes, 
and  the  pious  refrained  from  business  and  worldly 
amusements.  Laymen  were  also  regarded  as  irre- 
ligious if  they  did  not  observe,  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  first  three  of  the  five  commandments  specially 
enjoined  on  monks. 

(b)  Admission. — A  man  became  a  Buddhist  lay- 
man by  pronouncing  the  creed  consisting  in  the 
words,  'I  take  refuge  in  Buddha,  I  take  refuge  in 
the  Law,  I  take  refuge  in  the  Order ' — tlic.>e  refuges 
being  called  the  three  'jewels.'  He  then  had  to 
promise  to  keep  the  first  five  commandinents.  To 
the  life  of  a  monk  or  nun  any  one,  without  distinc- 
tion of  caste  or  rank,  could  be  admitted  excepting 
murderers,  robbers,  slaves,  soldiers,  and  persons 
sufiiering  from  contagious  diseases  or  certain  bodily 
defects.  The  act  of  admission  is  called  pravrajya, 
(VaXi  2}abajjd),  'leaving  the  world,'  everyone  be- 
coming a  monk  {pravrajita,  Pali  pabbujita)  by 
putting  on  the  yellow  robe,  shaving  his  hair  and 
beard,  and  uttering  the  creed  thrice  in  the  presence 
of  an  ordained  monk. 

(c)  Ordination. — Ordination  proper,  called  upa- 
sampadd  ('  accession '),  which  gave  all  the  priA'ilcges 
belonging  to  the  Order,  might  be  conferred  on  all 
who  had  been  admitted  excepting  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  serious  crimes  or  oliences.  Twenty 
was  the  lowest  age  for  ordination.  Young  novices, 
above  seven  years  of  age,  could  be  received,  but 
only  with  the  consent  of  their  parents.  Converts 
from  heterodox  sects  were,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  formalities,  subjected  to  a  probationary 
period  (prtrivdsa)  before  ordination.  The  ceremony 
of  ordination  was  more  formal  than  that  of  ad- 
mission, taking  place  before  a  cmimittee  of  at 
least  ten  monks.  Tlie  candidate  was  examined 
as  to  his  qualifications  and  possible  disabilities  by 
the  president,  who,  if  the  proposed  ordination  was 
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accepted  by  the  assembly,  exhorted  him  to  restrict 
liimself  to  the  four  *  requisites '  and  to  avoid  the 
four  capital  sins.  A  monk  could  be  temporarily 
or  permanently  expelled  for  coniniitting  any  of 
these  sins,  or  for  general  unsuitableness ;  but  he 
could  also  voluntarily  leave  the  Order.  A  result 
of  entering  the  Order  was  the  dissolution  of 
marriage.  The  new  monk  had  also  to  give  up  all 
private" property,  and  was  debarred  from  acquiring 
anything  individually. 

(d)  Clothing  and  equipment. — A  monk  might 
possess  only  one  suit  of  clothes,  consisting  of  three 
parts  :  an  under-garment,  equivalent  to  a  shirt ;  a 
lower  garment,  a  kind  of  skirt  reaching  to  the 
knee  and  fastened  with  a  girdle ;  and  a  mantle 
which,  coming  down  to  below  the  knees,  was 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  right 
shoulder  and  part  of  the  breast  bare.  The  colour 
of  the  garments  in  early  times  was  yellow  (as  it 
still  is  in  Ceylon),  but  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
reddish.  Only  a  few  other  articles  were  required 
to  complete  the  monk's  equipment.  One  of  these 
was  an  alms-bowl,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  food.  He  was  also 
provided  with  a  razor,  which  he  used  for  shaving 
his  head  and  his  beard  twice  a  month  on  the 
upavasatha  days  of  new  and  full  moon.  The  rest 
comprised  a  needle,  a  water-strainer,  and  later 
also  a  mendicant's  stalF.  Besides  regularly  paring 
his  nails,  he  used  tooth  sticks  for  cleansing  his 
teeth. 

(e)  Hotising. — Originally  the  monks  had  no  fixed 
abodes,  but  lived  in  woods  or  caves,  though  within 
easy  reach  of  a  village  or  town,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
beg  food.  It  was  their  duty  to  wander  about 
preaching  the  doctrine,  but  during  the  rains  they 
went  into  retreat  (vdrsika,  Pali  vassa),  generally 
several  of  them  together.  For  their  use  during 
this  season  pious  laymen  often  built  shelters  to 
which  they  annually  returned  during  the  rains. 
These  were  called  vihdras,  in  which  monks  later 
began  to  live  even  at  times  other  than  the  rainy 
season.  In  this  way  regular  monasteries  gradually 
grew  up. 

(/)  Food. — In  early  times  the  monk  was  allowed 
only  one  daily  meal,  and  that  at  noon,  after  his 
return  from  his  begging  rounds.  The  use  of  gh'i, 
butter,  oil,  honey,  and  sugar  was  permitted  to 
members  of  the  Order  only  in  times  of  sickness ; 
otherwise  it  was  treated  as  an  offence  requiring 
confession  and  absolution.  Fish  and  meat  were 
allowed  under  certain  restrictions.  Thus  Buddha 
himself  is  recorded  to  have  eaten  pork.  Like  the 
Brahman  religious  student,  the  Buddhist  monk  had 
to  beg  his  food,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  ask  for 
alms  by  word  of  mouth. 

ig)  Worship. — In  the  early  days  of  Buddhism, 
religious  observances  were  of  a  very  simple  charac- 
ter. Twice  a  month  all  the  monks  of  a  district 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  upavasatha,  or  Sabbath 
days,  at  new  and  full  moon.  The  meeting,  having 
been  convoked  by  the  eldest  among  them,  was  held 
in  the  evening  at  the  place  designated.  It  was  re- 
stricted to  ordained  monks,  but  all  of  these  had  to 
be  present.  It  consisted,  as  has  already  been  said, 
in  a  ceremony  of  confession.  The  Sabbaths  in 
general  were  days  of  rest  and  fasting,  when  no 
trade  or  business  was  alloAved,  hunting  and  fishing 
were  forbidden,  and  schools  and  courts  of  justice 
were  closed.  Preaching  and  hearing  sermons  were 
a  common  feature  of  the  celebration  of  every  Sab- 
bath. But  the  regular  time  for  this  was  the  retreat 
during  the  rains — an  institution  dating  from  tlie 
very  commencement  of  Buddhism.  The  retreat 
began  on  the  day  of  full  moon  in  the  month  of 
Asadha  (June-July),  and  ended  with  the  day  of 
full  moon  in  the  montli  of  Karttika  (about  the 
middle  of  October).     Ita  conclusion  waa  marked 


by  the  Pravdrana  festival,  held,  before  the  wan- 
derings of  the  monks  again  began,  on  the  14th  and 
I5th  days  of  the  light  fortnight,  the  latter  being 
at  the  same  time  a  Sabbath.  This  was  made  an 
occasion  for  giving  presents,  especially  in  Uie  form 
of  clothes,  to  the  monks,  for  inviting  them  to 
dinner,  and  for  celebrating  processions. 

In  later  times  there  was  also  a  quinquennial  fes- 
tival, called  Paiichavdrsika,  on  a  grand  scale,  its 
distinctive  feature  being  the  practice  of  extraordi- 
nary liberality  to  the  Order.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  7th  cent.  King  Harsa  of  Kanauj  regularly  con- 
voked such  assemblies.  In  the  7th  cent,  the  date 
of  the  Nirvana  of  Buddha  was  also  celebrated  as  a 
great  festival. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  establishment  of  Buddhism  that  the 
worship  of  relics  and  the  adoration  of  sacred  sites  began  to 
develop.  Buddha  himself,  before  he  died,  reconnnended  four 
sites  as  deserving  to  be  visited  by  the  pious  :  his  birthplace,  the 
places  where  he  obtained  enlightenment,  where  he  first  preached, 
and  where  he  entered  into  Parinirvdoa.  After  the  cremation 
of  Buddha,  his  relics,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Mahdparinibbdna- 
sutta,  were  divided  into  eight  parts,  over  which  the  various 
recipients  built  stwpas.  The  veneration  of  relics  later  became 
a  much  developed  form  of  worship.  Among  these,  the  tooth 
relic,  with  which  a  whole  sutta  is  concerned,  played  a  prominent 
part.  The  records  of  the  Chinese  pilgrimsshow  that  stupaav/ere 
also  erected  over  the  relics  of  Buddha's  disciples  and  of  saints 
in  various  cities,  such  as  Vaii^ali  and  Mathura.  Fa  Hian,  about 
A.D.  400,  saw  Buddha's  alms-bowl  at  Peshawar,  and  his  staff 
near  Nagara  (south  of  the  Kabul  river).  In  the  7th  cent,  the 
head-dress  of  Buddha  when  a  boy  was  to  be  seen  in  South  India 
at  Koiikanapura,  where  it  was  displayed  on  Sabbath  days  and 
honoured  with  flowers.  In  the  same  centurj%  shadows,  regarded 
as  relics  left  by  Buddha,  were  shown  in  caves  at  Kaui^ambi, 
Gaya,  and  Nagara.  From  the  1st  cent.  a.d.  onwards,  images 
of  "Buddha,  of  Pratyekabuddhas  and  Dhyanibuddhas,  and  of 
Bodhisattvas  began  to  be  made. 

5,  Art. — Indian  Buddhist  art  is  peculiarly  import- 
ant, not  only  because  it  is  of  gi'eat  value  as  illus- 
trating the  fortunes  of  Buddhism  in  India  during 
nearly  the  whole  course  of  its  existence  there,  but 
because,  if  it  had  been  lost,  there  could  be  no  his-  • 
tory  of  Indian  art  at  all.  The  remains  of  Buddhist 
art  in  India  are  almost  entirely  architectural  and 
sculptural.  None  of  tliem,  with  one  exception,  goes 
back  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Asoka  (variously  fixed  at  272-231  B.C.  and 
264-223  B.C.).  The  nine  centuries  over  which  they 
spread  may  be  divided  into  three  roughly  equal 
periods.  In  the  first,  250  B.C.  to  A.D.  50,  stone 
began  to  be  employed  in  India  for  building.  Before 
this  the  architectural  use  of  brick  was  known,  as 
is  shown  by  the  stupa  of  Piprahwa,  which  dates 
from  about  300  B.C.  or  perhaps  earlier.  But  the 
ornamental  edifices  of  the  pre-Asokan  age  must 
have  been  built  of  wood,  like  the  modern  palaces 
of  Burma,  the  substructure  alone  being  of  brick. 
The  whole  history  of  Indian  architecture  points  to 
previous  construction  in  wood,  the  stone  monu- 
ments being  largely  imitations  of  wooden  models. 

(a)  Architecture. — Indian  Buddhist  architecture 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  ( 1 )  stupas,  or 
relic  mounds  ;  (2)  chaityas,  or  assembly  halls,  cor- 
responding to  our  churches ;  (3)  vihdras,  or  dwellings 
for  monks. 

(1)  The  stupa  was  a  dome-shaped  structure,  de- 
veloped from  the  sepulchral  mound,  in  which  baked 
bricks  were  substituted  for  earth  with  a  view  to 
durability.  They  were  first  intended  to  serve  as 
monuments  enclosing  relics  of  Buddha.  Some, 
however,  were  only  commemorative  of  important 
events  connected  with  his  history.  The  best  extant 
example  of  a  stupa  in  India  is  that  at  SiinchI,  which 
probably  dates  from  the  3rd  cent.  B.C. 

The  slupa  is  a  hemispherical  dome  erected  on  a  low  circular 
drum,  the  upper  rim  of  which  formed  a  procession  path  round 
the  base  of  the  dome.  On  the  top  of  the  dome  was  a  box-like 
structure  surrounded  by  a  railing,  and  surmounted  by  an  um- 
brella. The  stupa  itself  was  encircled  by  a  massive  stone 
railing  which  had  gates  on  four  sides,  and  enclosed  a  procession 
path  and  a  sacred  precinct.  Both  the  rails  and  the  gates  are 
uiunistakabli"  imitations  of  wooden  models.  The  stupa  became 
to  the  early  Buddhist  thi>.  religious  edifice.  In  the  oldest  sculp- 
tures we  constantly  find  representations  of  ita  adoration  by 
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celestial  beings,  men,  and  even  animals,  sucli  as  elephants.  It 
was  also  the  sitf  red  olijfct  always  set  up  for  circuraambuhition 
in  all  the  temples  of  early  Duildhisni  in  India. 

(2)  The  chaitya  (fj.v.),  or  assembly  hall,  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  Christian  churches  not  only 
in  form,  but  in  use.  Till  recently  only  rock-cut 
examples,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty,  were 
known  in  India.  The  typical  assembly  hall  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  side  aisles  terminating  in  an 
apse  or  aemi-dome.  The  jiillars  separating  tiie 
nave  from  the  aisles  are  conlinued  round  the  apse. 
Under  the  apse  and  in  front  of  its  pillars  is  the 
stTipa,  in  nearly  the  same  position  as  that  occupied 
by  the  altar  in  a  Christian  church.  The  tee  was 
doubtless  usually  surmounted  by  a  wooden  um- 
brella, which  has,  however,  everywhere  disappeared 
except  at  Karli,  the  finest  cave  of  this  type  in  India. 
The  roof  is  semicircular.  Over  the  doorway,  which 
is  opposite  the  stilpa,  is  a  gallery,  and  above  this 
a  large  window  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe.  This 
window  is  constantly  repeated  on  the  fa9ade  as  an 
ornament. 

In  the  rock  chaityas,  the  excavation  of  which 
extended  from  about  260  B.C.  to  about  A.D.  600, 
the  development  of  their  style  can  be  followed  step 
by  step  throughout  these  nine  centuries.  The 
oldest,  dating  from  near  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Asoka,  are  at  Barabar,  16  miles  north  of 
Bodh  Gaya.  The  front  of  one  of  these  is  carved  so 
as  to  represent  in  rock  the  form  of  the  structural 
chaityas  of  tiie  age,  all  the  details  clearly  imitating 
those  of  wooden  buildings.  All  the  most  important 
examples  of  chaityas  occur  at  six  places  in  Western 
India.  As  we  pass  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
specimens,  we  can  clearly  trace  progress  towards 
stone  construction  on  the  one  hand  and  degeneracy 
in  cult  on  the  other.  In  the  later  specimens  at 
Ajanta  [q.v.)  a  striking  change  is  the  fact  that 
figure  sculpture  has  superseded  the  plainer  orna- 
mental carvings  of  the  earlier  caves.  The  greatest 
change,  however,  is  that  figures  of  Buddha  have 
noAV  been  introduced  in  all  his  attitudes.  In  the 
earlier  caves  only  ordinary  mortals  are  sculptured, 
but  Buddha  himself  never  appears.  Now  he  is  the 
object  of  worship,  his  image  being  introduced  in 
the  front  of  the  stfqja  itself,  which  alone  was 
adored  in  the  older  chaityas.  In  place  of  the  ear- 
lier total  lack  of  images  we  are  here  confronted 
with  an  overwlielming  idolatry,  in  Avhich  Buddlia, 
originally  regarded  as  a  human  being,  is  the  chief 
deity.  In  tiie  latest  of  the  Ajanta  caves,  dating 
from  about  A.D.  600,  the  sculptures  are  more 
mythological,  evidently  approximating  to  the 
iconograpiiy  of  Brahmanism. 

The  caves  of  Ellora  (q.v.)  are  particularly  inter- 
esting, because  here  the  juxtaposition  of  Buddhist 
with  Hindu  and  Jain  temples  throvrs  light  on  the 
relation  of  the  three  religions.  The  large  Buddhist 
assembly  hall  at  this  place  dates  from  about  A.  D.  600. 

Besides  many  other  evidences  of  architectural  lateness,  its 
most  striking  feature  is  the  stupa  which,  instead  of  being  cir- 
cular, has  a  large  frontispiece  that  makes  it  rectilinear  on  this 
side,  and  contains  a  figure  of  a  seated  Buddha  surrounded  with 
attendants  and  flying  figures  in  the  latest  style.  In  what  is 
probably  the  most  recent  Buddhist  cave  temple  in  India,  at 
Kholvi,  the  stupa  is  no  longer  solid,  but  is  hollowed  out  into  a 
cell,  in  which  an  image  of  Buddha  is  planed.  This  marks  the 
latest  step  in  the  development  of  the  chaitya.  A  link  connect- 
ing this  stage  with  the  later  Jain  and  Hindu  temples  is  to  be 
found  in  an  old  structural  Visnu  temple  dating  from  about  A.n. 
700.  Here  the  stupa  is  superseded  by  a  cell  for  the  image,  but 
this  cell  still  h;is  a  semicircular  back,  and  is  separated  from  the 
wall  behind  bya  passage  for  circumambulation.  The  transition 
is  completed  by  making  the  cell  square,  as  is  the  case  at  Pattad- 
kal  in  an  early  Hindu  temple,  otherwise  tb.e  same  in  plan  as  the 
one  just  described.  The  archaeological  evidence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chaitya  thus  shows  how  the  Buddhist  religion 
gradually  grew  idolatrous,  and  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  Hin- 
duism. It  supplies  us  with  concrete  evidence  showing  how 
by  this  time  thut  religion  was  gradually  disappearing  before  the 
encroachment  of  the  new  form  of  the  faith,  from  an  earlier  phase 
of  which  it  had  itself  sprung. 

(3)  Beside  the  chaityas  tliere  arose  vihilras,  or 


monasteries,  as  residences  for  the  Buddhist  monks. 
Our  knowledge  of  these  is  still  more  dependent 
than  that  of  chaityas  on  rock-cut  examples.  There 
arc  about  900  Buddhist  examples  of  this  class  in 
Imlia. 

The  vihara  consisted,  as  a  rule,  of  a  hall,  generally  square  but 
sometimes  oblong,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  cells  or  slceping- 
cubiclea,  and  shaded  in  front  by  a  pillared  verandah.  The 
cubicles  in  the  oldest  caves  usually  contain  a  stone  bed.  There 
is  generally  only  a  single  floor,  but  two-storeyed  vihdras  also 
occur.  Ne.irly  all  the  caves  of  this  class  are  found  in  Western 
India.  Probalily  about  forty  were  excavated  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  most  important  of  them  are  found  at  Bhaja,  Bedsa, 
and  Ajanta.  In  those  of  the  earliest  period  there  are  no  figure 
sculptures,  no  reliefs,  not  even  carved  emblems.  The  oidy  orna- 
ment consists  of  horse-shoe  arches  and  the  Buddhist  rail  as  a 
string  course,  with  an  occasional  pilaster.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  first  period,  four  pillars  supporting  the  ceiling  began  to  be 
introduced.  In  the  second  period  the  number  of  pillars  was 
increased,  and  finally  reached  twenty-eight.  This  feature  is 
always  accompanied  by  the  introduction  in  the  back  wall  of  a 
sanctuary  containing  an  image  of  Buddha. 

The  vihdras  at  Ajanta  are  specially  important, 
because  they  constitute  a  complete  series  of  ex- 
amples of  Buddhist  art  without  any  admixture 
from  Hinduism  or  any  other  religion.  They  extend 
from  200  B.C.  to  A.D.  600,  and  thus  belong  to  all 
three  periods.  The  vihdras  at  Ellora,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  interesting  mainly  because  they  illustrate 
the  inter-relation  of  the  three  Indian  religions, 
Buddhism,  Brahmanism,  and  Jainism.  For  here 
we  have  three  groups  of  caves  which  distinctly 
represent  these  religions,  and  in  which  the  transi- 
tions from  one  to  the  other  can  be  clearly  traced. 
Most  of  the  eleven  vihdras  at  this  place  have  sanc- 
tuaries containing  figures  of  Buddha  seated.  Thus 
the  Buddhist  monastery  is  seen  to  be  becoming  a 
place  of  worship,  in  which  images  of  Buddha  are 
ousting  the  monks  from  their  cells.  These  vihdras 
come  down  to  about  A.D.  700,  at  which  point  the 
earliest  Brahman  examples  begin.  Three  two- 
storeyed  caves  at  Ellora  illustrate  clearly  the 
transition  from  Buddhism  to  Brahmanism.  The 
first  is  entirely  and  unmistakably  Buddhist.  The 
second  is  similar  in  plan,  and  the  sculptures  are 
still  all  Buddhistic,  but  deviate  sutticiently  from 
the  usual  simplicity  to  have  justified  the  Brahmans 
in  appropriating  this  cave  as  belonging  to  their 
religion.  The  plan  of  the  third  resembles  that  of 
the  second,  but  the  sculptures  are  all  unmistakably 
Brahman.  This  is  evidently  the  earliest  Hindu 
cave,  being  a  close  copy  of  the  preceding  Buddhist 
example. 

(b)  Sculpture. — In  the  earliest  period  there  are 
no  images  of  Buddiias  or  Bodhisattvas.  No  sculp- 
ture of  Buddlia,  in  any  of  his  conventional  atti- 
tudes, that  has  been  executed  in  India  can  be 
assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  end  of  the  1st 
cent.  A.D.  Reverence  was  paid  during  the  first 
period  to  relics,  stiipas,  Bo-trees,  footprints  of 
Buddha,  and  sacred  symbols,  such  as  the  trident 
and  the  wheel  of  the  law.  These  are  constantly 
represented  in  the  sculptures  as  adored  by  men, 
and  even  animals. 

The  sculptures  of  this  period  are  found  at  Bharhut  (now  in 
the  Calcutta  Museum)  and  Sauchi,  at  Bodh  Gaya,  and  in  the 
early  temples  and  monasteries  of  Western  India.  They  appear 
on  the  rails  and  gateways  of  stupas,  on  monolith  columns,  on 
the  pillars  and  fagades  of  chaityas  and  vihdrag.  The  most 
ancient  raiUngs,  as  those  at  Sanchi,  are  quite  plain.  But  they 
soon  began  to  be  adorned  with  bosses,  panels,  and  friezes. 
The  railing  at  Bharhut  (200-150  e.c.)  is  covered  in  every  part 
with  elaborate  sculptures  in  relief,  and  is  practically  a  treatise 
in  stone  on  Buddhist  niythologj'.  The  gateways  at  Sanchi 
are  covered  with  sculpture,  including  all  sorts  of  incidents 
connected  with  Buddhist  legend.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
both  here  and  at  Bharhut  occur  representations  of  Laksmi, 
the  Hindu  goddess  of  fortune,  with  an  elephant  on  each  side 
pouring  water  over  her  from  pots.  This  is  the  earliest  example 
in  Indian  sculpture  of  worship  being  paid  to  any  being,  divine 
or  human. 

The  commencement  of  the  second  period  of 
Buddliist  religious  art  coincides  with  the  rise  of 
the  Mahayana  school.  Its  histoiy  begins  in  the 
extreme    north-\vest,    the    region    of    Gandhara. 
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Representations  of  Buddha  and  of  numerous 
Bodhisattvas  suddenly  appear  in  the  Buddhist 
monasteries  of  this  district  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  the  first  cent.  A.D.  It  is  characteristic 
of  this  new  phase  of  Buddhism  that  figures  of 
Buddha  occupy  the  cells  originally  meant  for 
monks  and  that  the  heads  of  these  hgures  are 
ahvays  adorned  with  a  halo.  In  tins  corner  of 
India  was  created  the  conventional  type  of  Buddlia 
which,  spreading  from  this  source  to  other  parts 
of  India,  was  finally  ditl'used  over  the  whole  of 
the  Buddhist  world.  From  the  already  stereo- 
typed character  of  the  figure  on  the  votive  casket 
discovered  in  the  stupa  of  Kaniska  at  Peshawar 
in  1909  we  may  infer  that  some  nameless  Greek 
artist  first  produced  this  type  of  the  Enlightened 
One  in  the  century  preceding  our  era.  It  has 
perhaps  been  the  most  enduring,  as  well  as  tlie 
most  widely  dispersed,  type  that  the  history  of 
art  has  ever  recorded.  In  the  hands  of  the  artists 
of  Gandhara  the  image  of  Buddha  became  a  centre 
for  groups  of  sculpture  in  which  Buddha  plays  the 
same  part  as  Christ  in  Christian  works  of  art. 

Buddhist  art,  even  in  the  western  caves,  represents  the 
figures  of  its  mvtholoey  in  ordinary  human  form  only,  while 
it  is  chara.Heristic  of  Hindu  sculpture  frequently  to  represent 
the  "ods  with  several  lieads  and  many  arms.  Probably  the 
earliest  figure  of  a  Hindu  arod  with  more  than  two  arms  is  one 
of  Siva  on  a  coin  of  Kadp'.nses  ii.,  dating  from  the  ist  cent 
A  D  This  feature  of  Hinduism  made  its  way  into  Buddhist 
sculpture  only  in  the  third  and  decadent  period.  Thus  we  hnd 
in  one  of  the  caves  at  Kanheri  the  Bodhisattva  AvalokiteSvara 
represented  with  eleven  heads.  These  disfi^'ureraents  never 
e-vtended  to  images  of  Buddha.  But  the  sculpture  of  the 
second  period  furnishes  melancholy  evidence  of  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  degeneration  of  Indian  Buddhism : 
Buddha,  who  denied  the  existence  of  a  supreme  god  and 
rejected  the  worship  of  gods  altogether,  himself  came  to  be 
treated  as  a  supreme  god,  and  the  imapres  representing  him 
gave  rise  to  a  vast  development  of  idolatry  in  the  later  forms 
of  Buddhism. 

(c)  Painting'.  —  About  half-way  through  the 
second  period'  another  branch  of  art — painting- 
begins  to  appear  as  a  handmaid  of  the  Buddhist 
religion.  The  actual  remains  of  these  early  paint- 
ings' are  chiefly  limited  to  the  frescoes  found  on 
the  ceilings,  walls,  and  pillars  of  several  of  the 
Ajanta  caves.  The  oldest  belong  to  the  end  of 
the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  They  extend  through  the 
third  period  of  Buddhist  art,  the  best  and  most 
interesting  sneciraens  dating  from  c.  A.D.  550  to 
650.  They  'comprise  pictures  of  Buddha  with 
drapery  and  nimbus  in  the  style  of  the  Gandhara 
school  of  about  the  4th  century.  The  frescoes, 
like  the  sculptures  on  the  rails  at  Bharhut  and 
Amaravati,  were  intended  for  the  edification  of 
pious  Buddhists.  The  subjects  are  confined  to 
such  as  are  drawn  from  Buddhist  mythology  or 
legend.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  frescoes 
(of  about  the  6th  cent.)  illustrative  of  the  Jataka- 
niCda  accompanied  by  inscriptional  verses  by  its 
author,  Aryasura. 

As  regards  sculpture,  Buddhist  religious  art 
declined  more  and  more  in  the  third  period, 
gradually  approximating  to  that  of  Hinduism. 
The  Buddhists  now  used  images  as  freely  as  the 
Hindus.  The  mediaeval  statuary  of  Bihar  is  found 
to  be  almost  identical  with  that  in  the  Hindu 
temples,  and  the  two  classes  of  images  became 
so  similar  tliat  they  are  often  confounded  even 
by  skilled  archaeologists.  Thus  the  history  of 
the  art  of  Indian  Buddhism  shows  how  that  re- 
ligion lost  its  original  characteristic  features,  and 
became  almost  indistinguishable  from  reviving 
Hinduism. 
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INDIFFERENTISM.— This  doctrine    makes 
its  first  clear  appearance  in  Stoic  ethics.     Virtue 
consists  in  living  according  to  nature  ;  but  certain 
thinirs  are  in  our  power,  certain  things  are  not. 
The  ^latter  are  doidcpopa,  things  indilierent ;    they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  of  the  virtu- 
ous man  ;    he   must  be  entirely   independent  of 
them,  taking  them  as  they  come,  but  trying  to 
do  nothing— for,  indeed,  it  is  really  impossible— 
either  to  secure  or  avoid  them.     '  Some  things  are 
in  our  power,  such  as  desire,  impulse,  inclination  ; 
others  are  not,  such  as  the  body,  property,  reputa- 
tion. ...  If  you  really  know  what  is  your  own, 
and  what  is  not  your  own,  no  one  will  be  able  to 
exercise  coinpulsiim  or  restrn,int  over  you  :_  you  will 
never  blame  or  chide  another  ;  no  one  will  injiire 
you,  and  you  will  never  have  an  enemy'  (Epict. 
iU«?i.   i.    Ifi'.).     Virtue  is  nothing   but  the  good 
will  ;    Epictetus  illustrates   this  by  the   story  of 
two  lads  who  were  sent  to  fetch  Plato :  the  one 
sought  for  him  everywhere,  but  missed  him  ;  the 
other  spent  his  time  listening  to  strolling  jesters 
in  the  street,  and  then  happened  to  see  Plato  pass- 
ing, and  gave  him  the  message.    'Adidrpopa,  onthe 
other  hand,  are  things  Avhich,  properly  speaking, 
'neither   help   nor   injure,   such    as    life,   health, 
pleasure,  beauty,  strength,  wealth,  good  repute, 
good   birth,   an(l   their  opposites,  death,  disease, 
toil,    disgrace,    weakness,    poverty,'   etc.     (Diog. 
Laert.  vii.  102).     It  is  this  conception  that  is  the 
thief  element  in  the  popular  view  of  Stoicism; 
and  it  forms  an  interesting  contrast  to  Aristotle  s 
description  of  the   '  great-souled  man,'  for  wlioin 
the  things  in  the  first  class  of  a8id<popa  as  described 
above  are  a  necessity,  but  v.'ho  despises  what  can 
only  be  received  from  other  people. 

But  there  are  three  objections  to  the  conception. 
(1)  It  leaves  man  without  guidance  in  a  large  part 
of  life  ;  (2)  it  is  too  severe  for  most  men  ;  (3)  it  is 
impracticable,  since  all  life  involves  a  continuous 
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series  of  choices,  even  in  our  dealings  witli  doidrpopa. 
Even  if  pain  is  an  indiHcrcnt  thinfr,  does  it  not 
matter  liow  one  acts  under  it  ?  Hence  the  doctrine 
was  modified,  but  only  in  the  direction  of  the 
second— and  least  important — objection  ;  and  a 
distinction  -was  introduced  between  what  were 
known  as  KaOriKovTa  {officia  media)  and  Karop- 
eJi/xara  (offiria  p:'rfrxi(i),  the  former  denoting  acts 
that  are  suitable  and  commendable,  the  latter  acts 
that  are  positively  ri-lit.  The  latter  term  refers 
to  virtue  and  vice,  i.e.  things  according  or  contrary 
to  nature ;  they  are  absolute.  The  former  refers 
to  things  relative  to  ends  ;  they  involve  degrees, 
and  allow  of  considerations  of  convenience;  lience 
onl}^  with  KaTopdibfiara  can  there  be  no  compromise  ; 
there  the  imperative  is,  as  Kant  would  say,  cate- 
gorical. It  must  be  noted  here  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  counsels  of  perfection,  as  they  have 
been  called,  for  KaTopOdj/iara  are  necessary  for  all  ; 
and  in  the  same  way  .-ill  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  principle  of  the  Ka07]Kov.  Nor  is  casuistry 
involved  ;  for  casuistry  {q.v.),  whose  existence  the 
Stoics  did  not  recognize  to  any  great  extent,  arises 
in  the  case  of  a  conflict  of  duties. 

The  distinction  between  KaOqKovra  and  /cctrop- 
Gw^ara  implies  a  further  distinction  in  indifferent 
things,  between  -n-porryniva  and  avoir porjyfjAva,  things 
to  be  preferred  or  rejected,  or  6.^ia  and  aird^ia,  i.e. 
things  with  or  without  value;  thus,  even  in  the 
classof  indifi'erent  things  is  found  the  distinction 
of  being  either  according  to  or  contrary  to  nature  ; 
and  objects  in  the  one  cla;s  may  be  lawfully  pur- 
sued, in  the  other  avoided. 

This,  however,  is  really  an  excrescence  on  the 
system,  not  an  integral  part  of  it.  For,  if  an  act 
is  according  to  nature,  surely  it  is  a  KaHpdwfia ; 
how  could  it  be  anything  hut  delinitely  wrong  to 
turn  from  wh;it  is  according  to  nature,  or  pursue 
what  is  contrary  to  it?  Or,  if  H^La  are  what  they 
are  because  they  involve  ends  at  which  we  may 
rightly  aim,  on  what  grounds  are  these  aims  admis- 
sible ?  They  are  either  good  or  bad.  ^yhat  makes 
them  so?  Nature  again.  Further,  if  ends  are 
right,  are  all  the  means  to  them  right?  If  not, 
how  are  we  to  decide  between  the  dillerent  means  ? 
Only  as  they  involve  virtue  or  vice  ;  in  any  case, 
we  are  driven  back  to  Karopdu/xara.  Indeed,  the 
Stoic  ideal  is  now  destroyed,  for  the  sage  is  no 
longer  a  rival  of  Zeus — 'rex  denique  regum '  ;  he 
is  jostling  in  the  crowd  for  objects  whose  lack 
makes  him  confessedly  in  an  unsatisfactory  posi- 
tion, and  to  secure  which  he  will  at  least  be 
tempted  to  evil.  Hence,  the  introduction  of 
this  distinction  does  nothing  to  relieve  Stoicism 
from  the  burden  of  the  doctrine  of  dSid^opa  in 
general. 

The  question  did  not  again  take  an  important 
place  in  ethics  till  Kant.  Kant  recognized  in  the 
Stoics  a  school  with  whose  views  he  could  not  but 
sympathize ;  most  austere  of  moralists  as  he  ap- 
pears to  he,  however,  he  blames  them  for  not  seeing 
that,  while  happiness  cannot  be  the  cause  of  virtue^ 
it  ought  to  lie  its  accompaniment  and  result.  It  is 
the  second,  though  only  the  second,  element  in  the 
sicmmum  bomim.  To  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  ddidrpopa, 
however,  he  does  not  explicitly  refer ;  but  by 
implication  it  is  roundly  condemned.  For,  just  as 
to  Kant  there  is  nothing  good  except  the  good 
will,  so  there  is  no  freedom  save  in  the  absolute 
obedience  of  the  will  to  the  Moral  Law  ;  and  vchat- 
ever  is  not  of  freedom  is  immoral.  Lut  to  be 
guided  by  inclination  or  preference  is  to  set  other 
ends  above  the  Moral  Law. 


_  Freedom  and  the  consciousness  of  it  as  a  facnltv  of  following 
tne  moral  law  with  unyieldintr  resolution  is  in(ie;ienuei:ce  on 
mchnations,  at  least  as  motives  determining-  (thoug-h  not  as 
affectmg)  our  desire  '  (Critique  of  Praciieal  Reaaon,  tr.  Abbott, 
^?  J  i?'  "^^^^'  P"  ^^^^-  ^°  ^^^'^  religion  is  '  the  recognition  of 
all  duties  as  divine  commands,  and  here,  too,  all  remains  dis- 


interested and  founded  merely  on  duty,  neither  hope  nor  fear 
beinq:  made  the  foundation  spriiiffs,  which,  i?  taken  as  principles 
would  destroy  the  moral  worth  of  actions  '  (('ft.  p.  3*29). 
^  It  thus  appears  that,  wliile  Kant  criticizes  the 
Stoics  for  neglecting  happiness  altogether,  he  is 
totally  opposed  to  the  issue  in  which  they  as  a 
matter  of  fact  recognize  it,  and  there  can  be  no 
iloubt  that  he  has  logic  on  his  side.     On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  certainly  laid  himself  open  to  Schiller's 
well-known  epigram.^     Argument  by  epigram  is 
dangerous,  however;  and  Kant  did  not  call  an  act 
dene  from  afl'ection  wrong  necessarily,  but  only  an 
action  done  fnmi  aflection  instead  of  from  respect- 
ful obedience  to  the  Moral  Law.    Strictly  speakin", 
aflection  which  leaves  such  respect  int-ict  is  itself 
an  d5id4>opov,  unimportant  from  the  point  of  view 
of  morals.     i]ut  here  Kant  is  on  dangerous  ground. 
The  consideration,  indeed,  that  led  the  Stoics  to 
their  doctrine  of  vpor}yp.^va  he  would  neglect,  since 
he  is   confessedly  describing  the  implications  of 
complete  virtue,   and   he  has  no  interest  in   the 
secondary  virtue  of   the  ordinary  man  ;    but  he 
cannot  avoid   challenging    comparison    with    the 
NT,  to  which,  indeed,  he  constantly,  though  some- 
what patronizingly,  refers  in  the  Religion  ni'.hin 
the  Bounds  of  Pure  Bcson.     In  Paul's  experience, 
Christianity,  as  with  Kant,  is  essentially  a  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  ;  but  it  is  freedom  from  a  purely 
moral  law,  to  a  supreme  person.     Moreover,  the 
spring  of  obedience  to  this  person,  i.e.  Christ,  is 
not  respect,  but  gratitude  and  love.     The  rulution 
of  obedience  to  love  in  Christianity  is  similar  to 
the  relation  of  happiness  to  virtue  in  Kant.     In 
each  pair  the  former  member  has  its  roots  in  the 
latter,  and  -without  the  latter  is  of  no  value.     But, 
when  it  is  said  that  Christian  freedom  is  freedom 
from  the  law,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  necessity 
for  conformity  to  the  law  disappears.     It  is  rather 
'  established '  (Ro  3=').  Its  scope,  indeed,  is  infinitely 
extended.     'Whatsoever  ye  do  ...  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God'(l  Co  lO^').    Thus  nothing  can  be  indif- 
ferent ;  there  is  no  place  for  dSidrpopa  ;  for  there  are 
certain   things   at  which   a   Christian   will  never 
tliink   of  aiming   (Lk   10^=);    there  is  nothing  to 
which  his  attitude  is  not  of  supreme  importance. 

As  long  as  respect  for  the  law  is  the  sole  motive, 
it  is  difficult  to  escape  such  distinctions  as  that 
between  irpoirYix^va  and  d7roirpoTjy,ueva.  But  Kant 
himself  has  inovided  a  way  out  in  his  second  state- 
ment of  the  categorical  imperative  :  '  Treat  every- 
one as  a  member  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  Ends.'  This 
formula  shows  the  real  strength  and  Aveakness  of 
Kant's  system.  Obedience  to  the  formula  brings 
one  very  near  to  the  Christian  rule  of  loving  one's 
neighlxjur  as  oneself ;  and,  indeed,  the  two  formulje 
explain  one  another ;  and  both  exclude  ddid<popa, 
since  in  dealing  with  oneself  there  are  no  ddid4>opa. 
At  the  same  time,  such  an  attitude  is  impossible 
unless  the  deepest  emotions  and  aflections,  insteral 
of  being  expelled,  are  made  central. 

Literature. — For  the  Stoic  doctrine  see  Diog:.  Laert.  vii  ; 
Epictetus,  Enchiridion  ;  E.  Zeller,  PhHr.':nphie  derGriecl:e,i'\ 
Leipzig,  1909.  For  Kant  see  his  BeUginn  inanrhalb  der  Ch-emen 
der  blnxscii  Vcmunft,  pt.  i.  (in  ^yerke,  ed.  Rose-ikranz,  do.  1812), 
or  T.  K.  Abbott,  Kant's  Thcnrn  of  Ethics,  London,  1879,  p.  300  ti. 
For  the  ecclesiastical  doctrines  of  acts  and  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies see  art.  Adiapiiorism  ;  and  for  the  psychological  doctrine 
of  the  Liberty  of  Indifference  see  art.  Will. 

"\V.  F.  LOFTPIOUSE. 

INDIGITAMENTA.— The  Koman  Indigita- 
menta  were  those  portions  of  the  pontifical  books 
(Serv.  Georg.  i.  21  :  'in  indigitamentis  ...  id  est, 
in  libris  pontificalibus')  wliose  origin  was  traced 
to  Kin^  Numa  Pompilius  (Arnob.  ii.  73:  '  Pom- 
piliana  indigitamenta').  The  citations  made  from 
them  by  the  ancients  go  back  to  tlie  work  of 
Granius    Flaccus    (Censor,    de    Die    Nat.    iii.    2 : 

1  'Gerne  dien'  ich  den  Freunden,  doch  thu'  ich  es  leider  niit 
Neigung,  |  Und  so  wurmt  es  niir  oft,  dass  ich  nicht  tu^endhaft 
bin '  (Die  Philnsophen,  '  Gewissensskrupel '). 
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'  Granius  Flaccus  in  libro  quem  ad  Caesarem  de 
indigitanientis  scriptnm  reliquit'),  and  to  the  Anti- 
quitates  rcriivi  ilirindrum  of  M.  Tcrentius  Varro 
(cf.  R.  A•,^'ilul,  Juhrb.  fur  PhiloJ.,  Suppl.  xxiv. 
[189S]  131  IK).  As  the  verb  indigitare  (which  is 
not  connected  with  the  di  indigctes)  has,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  ancient  lexicographers  (Paul.  p. 
114  ;  Serv.  ^n.  xii.  794  ;  Cori).  gloss.  Lat.  vi.  564), 
the  same  meaning  as  invocare,  the  Indigitamenta 
were  formulae  of  invocation  not  to  be  difierentiated 
from  the  '  comprecationes  deorum  immortalium 
quae  ritu  Romano  fiunt'  which  Gellius  (xiii,  23.  1) 
cites  from  the  Lihri  sacerdotum  populi  Romani — 
i.e.  the  books  of  the  pontifices.  Accordingly,  the 
Indigitamenta  were  lists  containing  the  names  and 
epithets  of  the  gods,  and  specifying  the  occasions 
on  which  the  help  of  each  should  be  invoked  ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  function  and  sphere  of  a  deity 
were  generally  indicated  by  his  name  explains  tlie 
statement  of  Servius  (Gcorg.  i.  21)  to  the  effect 
that  the  Indigitamenta  had  contained  '  et  nomina 
deorum  et  rationes  ipsorum  nominum.'  The  few 
passages  that  explicitly  mention  the  Indigitamenta, 
or  else  make  use  of  the  word  indigitare,  refer  to 
the  deities  Bona  Dea  (Macr.  Sat.  i,  xii.  21), 
Tiberinus  (Serv.  ^v.  viii.  330),  Genius  (Censor. 
iii.  2),  Numeria  (Nonius,  p.  352),  and  Apollo  (Macr. 
Sat.  I.  xvii.  15).  The  last-cited  passage  may  seem 
to  conflict  v.'ith  the  testimony  of  Arnobius  (ii.  73  : 
'non  doctorum  in  litteris  continetur,  Apollinis 
nomen  Pompiliana  indigitamenta  nescire?'),  but 
we  must  suppose  that,  while  the  name  of  Apollo 
may  not  have  occurred  in  the  oldest  portions  of 
the  Indigitamenta,  the  latter  were  in  course  of 
time  supplemented  in  order  to  correspond  with  the 
expansion  of  the  Roman  pantheon. 

The  absence  of  Apollo's  name  fiom  the  Pom- 
piliana indigitamenta  is  referred  to  by  A'-nobius, 
or  his  source,  as  conclusive  evidence  that  that 
deity  was  unknown  in  the  earliest  religion  of 
Rome.  This  proves  that  when  the  Indigitamenta 
were  composed  they  must  have  embraced  all  the 
deities  then  worshipped  in  Rome.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  error,  and  one  that  has  become  fairly  common 
since  its  promulgation  by  J.  A.  Ambrosch  (occur- 
ring recently,  e.g.,  in  A.  v.  Domaszewski,  Abhandl. 
zur  rom.  Religion,  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1909,  p.  159), 
to  regard  the  Indigitamenta  as  lists  of  those  deities 
whom  Usener  (Gotternamen,  Bonn,  1896,  p.  74 f.) 
has  designated  Sondergotter,  i.e.  gods  whose  sphere 
of  power  was  narrow — being  restricted  to  particu- 
lar actions  and  circumstances  of  human  life — and 
to  apply  the  name  '  indigitamenta  -  deities '  ex- 
clusively to  these.  That  the  Indigitamenta  really 
contained  the  names  of  such  deities  is  distinctly 
implied  by  Censorinus  : 

'  Sed  et  alii  sunt  praeterea  dei  complures  hominum  vitam  pro 
sua  quisque  portione  aduiinlculaiitts,  quosvolentem  cognoscere 
indigitamentorum  libri  satis  edocebunt '  (iii.  4  ;  cf.  Serv.  Gcorg. 
i.  21) ; 

but  that  they  were  not  wholly  confined  to  that 
class  of  deities  appears  from  the  mention  of  Bona 
Dea,  Tiberinus,  and  Genius  in  the  fragments  cited 
above.  The  much  discussed  lists  of  di  minuti, 
which  were  arranged  according  to  the  various 
phases  of  divine  action,  and  which  can  be  recon- 
structed, especially  from  t!ie  writings  of  the  Church 
Fathers  (cf.  Agahd,  op.  cit.  36  li'.),  are  not  derived 
in  that  particular  form  from  the  Indigitamenta, 
but  were  drawn  up  by  Varro  (Antiquitates  reritm 
divinarum,  xiv.)  as  lists  of  th.e  di  certi,  i.e.  deities 
regarding  whose  function  and  signification  the 
ancient  scholars  were  still  able,  as  he  thought,  to 
speak  with  certainty.  Varro  may  have  taken 
many  of  the  names  and  interpretations  from  the 
Indigitamenta,  but  many  were  derived  from  other 
sources,  and  most  of  the  accompanying  explana- 
tions rest  entirely  upon  etymologies  which  are  open 
to  question  or  even  demonstrably  false. 


Literature. — J.  A.  Ambrosch,  U'ler  die  Religtonnbiicher  der 
Romer,  Bonn,  1843  ;  R.  Peter,  art.  '  Indigitamenta,' in  Roscher, 
ii.  [1897]  129  ff.;  G.  Wissowa,  Gesammelte  Ahhandluivjen  zur 
roDi.  Religinns-  undStadtge.<ch.,  JIunich,  1904,  pp.  17(3  f.,  304 ff.; 
W.  Warde  Fowler,  The.  Religioug  Experience  of  the  Roman 
People,  London,  1911,  p.  159  £f.  Q,  WiSSOWA. 

INDIVIDUALISM.— The  terra  'individual- 
ism '  may  be  taken  either  in  a  genetic  or  in  a 
normative  sense.  In  the  former  sense  it  denotes 
the  systems  which  appear  in  religious  and  political 
society  and  their  laws,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
manifestations  of  the  human  mind,  creations  of 
isolated  or  associated  individuals  ;  in  the  latter  it 
denotes  a  principle  according  to  which  the  integral 
and  free  development  of  the  individual  ought  to 
be  the  aim  of  social  life.  Individualism  in  the 
genetic  sense  has  a  historical  significance ;  in- 
dividualism in  the  normative  sense  has  a  moral 
significance.  They  may  stand  independently  of 
each  other  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  individualism 
in  the  genetic  sense  of  the  word  is  often  allied  to 
a  tendency  which  is  individualistic  in  the  normative 
sense,  i.e.  indi\'idualism  in  the  genetic  sense  only 
traces  back  to  the  origins  of  societies,  which  thus 
form  a  First  Cause,  the  aim  which  we  claim  to 
assign  to  them,  or,  in  other  words,  transfers  into 
the  historical  mode  a  certain  conception  of  moral 
and  social  life.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  treat 
these  two  notions  without  separating  them  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  often  united  and  even 
confused.  We  shall  discuss  :  (1)  religious  individ- 
ualism, (2)  moral  individualism,  and  (3)  political, 
social,  and  juridical  individualism. 

I.  Religious  individualism. — Primitive  religions 
regarded  the  individual  merely  as  the  member  of 
a  clan,  tribe,  or  race.  Even  their  deities  are  not 
developed  individualities,  but  personifications  of 
forces  of  nature  or  of  social  laws.  It  was  only 
gradually  that  the  imagination  of  the  poets  gave 
them  more  definite  characteristics.  In  this  con- 
nexion the  religion  of  Israel  has  the  same  character 
as  the  other  national  religions.  Jahweh  is  the  God 
of  a  people.  It  is  to  this  people  that  He  has  given 
His  law.  For  transgressions  of  this  law  He  demands 
satisfaction  indifferently  from  just  and  unjust — 
the  descendants  Avho  have  not  sinned  as  well  as  the 
ancestors  who  are  guilty.  The  individual  simply 
shares  the  lot  of  the  whole  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

The  time  of  the  prophets  witnesses  a  transforma- 
tion of  ideas  in  the  meaning  of  individualism. 
The  prophets  themselves  were  powerful  individ- 
ualities who,  strong  by  means  of  their  inspiration 
and  the  revelations  of  which  they  were  the  conscious 
objects,  opposed  the  people  and  the  national  tradi- 
tion, preaching  the  religion  of  justice  in  opposition 
to  the  religion  of  worship,  and  realizing  in  their 
person  an  individual  communion  between  God  and 
man.  They  undoubtedly  still  speak  to  the  people 
as  a  whole  ;  they  announce  the  punishments  of  God 
to  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  in  a  different  spirit. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  appears  the  idea  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  just  are  not  punishments,  but 
dispensations  of  God  in  view  of  the  salvation  of 
sinners  by  means  of  expiation  :  it  is  prominent  in 
the  parts  of  Deutero-Isaiah  referring  to  the  servant 
of  God ;  on  the  other  hand,  Ezekiel  develops  the 
idea  of  a  strictly  individual  justice  :  everj^  one  will 
suffer  for  his  own  sins  ;  they  will  no  longer  say  in 
Israel :  '  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge'  (Ezk  18^). 
The  book  of  Job  also  marks  an  important  stage 
in  the  development  of  religious  individualism  in 
Israel.  Conscience  was  still  subordinated  to  facts  ; 
the  Israelites  judged  people  according  to  their  fate, 
and  they  jutlged  themselves  in  the  same  way. 
This  is  the  point  of  view  of  Job's  friends :  they 
prove  to  him  that  he  is  guilty  because  he  is  un- 
fortunate.    But  Job  protests.     To  tlie  verdict  of 
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outward  (oiiditions  he  opposes  tluit  of  hisconscience, 
and  maintains  tiiat,  even  if  be  were  to  despair  of 
the  jnstic'i!  of  (lod,  his  exceptional  misfortunes  are 
not  the  proof  of  exceptional  witkodncss.  He  docs 
not  regard  himself  as  an  examjile  of  a  sinner ;  his 
predominant  feeling  is  that  his  conduct  has  been 
upright  ;  and  his  friends  are  in  the  end  disowned 
by  God  Himself,  whose  cause  they  thought  they 
were  defending.  This  is  the  triumi)h  of  the  in- 
dividual conscience  over  the  collective  conscience — 
the  slave  of  appearances.  The  victory  of  individual- 
ism is  completed  by  the  coming  of  the  doctrine  of 
resurrection  and  the  judgment  of  the  dead  which 
is  announced  in  the  book  of  Daniel  and  gradually 
becomes  implanted   in   the   mind   of    the   Jewish 

f)eople.  The  triumph  of  this  belief  was  due — at 
east  in  the  minds  of  many  scholars — partly  to  the 
effect  of  foreign  influences  on  the  Israelitish  mind. 
Certain  religions,  e.g.  Farsiism  and  the  ancient 
Egyptian  religion,  in  their  beliefs  concerning  the 
life  to  come  and  the  judgment  of  the  dead,  have  a 
very  important  individualistic  element.  As  regards 
Jewish  piety,  it  more  and  more  assumed  the 
character  of  an  individual  effort  to  merit  eternal 
life,  by  good  works  and  a  strict  observation  of  the 
law.  The  ancient  idea  of  national  solidarity  did 
not  disappear,  however,  and  religious  hopes  still 
continued  to  bear  a  national  character, 

The  individual  soul  is  the  special  interest  of 
Jesus.  It  is  the  object  of  His  appeals,  His  solicitude. 
His  promises.  To  Him  the  work  of  saving  souls  is 
more  important  than  that  of  saving  His  people, 
although  this  too  is  not  neglected.  He  was  the 
real  initiator  of  religious  individualism,  by  the 
announcement  of  His  filial  connexion  wth  God 
and  of  God's  solicitude  for  all  sinners,  and  by 
His  invitation  to  His  followers  to  enter  into  a 
communion  with  the  heavenly  Father  similar  to, 
if  not  identical  with.  His  own  communion  with  the 
Father.  With  St.  Paul  also  the  care  of  individual 
souls  is  predominant ;  Ave  find  in  him,  however, 
the  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ.  He 
does  not  place  it  above  Individ uid  souls,  but  there 
appears  in  his  Church  the  notion  of  a  spiritual 
reality  which  enters  into  competition  with  the 
individual.  Afterwards  the  Church  is  regarded  as 
an  institution  of  divine  origin,  the  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  the  regulator  of  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  individual.  In  fact,  if  not 
in  theory,  the  individual  exists  for  the  Church 
rather  than  the  Church  for  the  individual.  The 
Christian  becomes  a  member  of  the  Church  by  a 
sacrament  which  is  officially  administered  to  him 
at  a  time  when  he  has  not  the  power  to  reject  it, 
and  he  remains  a  member,  not  because  of  personal 
qualities,  but  because  of  the  sacrament,  as  long  as 
the  Church  does  not  think  fit  to  exclude  him  from 
its  communion. 

Alongside  of  the  Church  institution  another  type 
of  religious  association  appears  in  the  IMiddle  Ages, 
viz.  the  sect — if  we  may  use  this  word  to  signify 
communities  to  which  persons  voluntarily  attach 
themselves  on  account  of  personal  convictions,  and 
membership  in  which  consists  in  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  rules  or  vows.  The  sects  were  incontestably, 
in  many  cases,  the  refuge  of  individual  piety  ami 
conscience  from  the  hand  laid  l)y  the  Church  on 
the  religious  autonomy  of  individuals.  The  lie- 
formers  proclaimed  the  principle  of  justification  by 
faith,  i.e.  by  a  certain  disposition  of  the  soul  with 
regard  to  the  promises  of  God,  and  so  brought  the 
individual  face  to  face  with  God,  and  prepared 
for  the  maturing  of  personal  piety  and  religious 
thought.  The  consequences  of  their  principle, 
however,  were  of  slow  development.  The  two 
great  Churches  resulting  from  the  Reformation 
preserved  the  idea  of  the  Church-institution  on  the 
whole,  and  took  up  a  position  against  the  sect  of 


Anabaptists,  which  was  based  on  the  individualist 
principle.  But  the  idea  of  universal  priesthood 
expounded  by  Luther  did  not  readily  liarmonize 
with  the  Church's  dogma  of  a  special  priesthood. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  medestination 
favoured  individualism,  and  relegated  to  the  second 
place  the  idea  of  a  Church  as  the  guardian  of  the 
means  of  salvation.  In  the  Lutheran  Church, 
I'ietism  sought  to  realize  the  idea  of  universal 
priesthood,  and,  without  attacking  the  ecclesiastical 
institution  in  general,  to  revive  it  by  the  formation 
of  groups  of  Christians  animated  by  a  conscious 
personal  piety.  The  Reformed  Church  gave  birth 
to  a  series  of  sects,  Baptist  and  Methodist,  which 
are  all  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  holiness  of  the 
Church  and  the  efhcacy  of  its  work  depend  upon 
the  character  of  its  members — that  the  Church  is 
an  association  of  living  and  converted  Christians 
who  have  adhered  pei"sonally  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

As  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  came  to  be  con- 
tested more  and  more  by  criticism,  the  question  of 
the  rights  of  individual  religious  thought  in  the 
Church  was  a  pressing  problem.  Catholicism  could 
not  solve  it  except  in  a  negative  way  ;  the  tradi- 
tionalist section  of  Protestantism  could  do  no  more 
than  make  certain  concessions  ;  while  the  reformist 
section  set  itself  to  ensure  the  independence  of 
individual  thought,  by  insisting  on  liberty  of 
thought  as  an  essential  element  of  Christian  liberty, 
or  by  reducing  the  doctrinal  consensus  to  a 
minimum,  or  by  making  thought  and  doctrine 
quite  secondary  elements  of  the  religious  life,  and 
seeking  to  unite  souls  in  mystical  and  practical 
aspirations.  In  this  order  of  ideas,  of  which 
Schleiermacher  was  the  instigator,  religious  thought 
follows  religious  experience,  which  by  its  nature  is 
much  more  individual  than  collective.  The  rights 
of  the  individual  with  regard  to  eA'ery  religious 
doctrine  are,  tlierefore,  assured,  and  the  doctrinal 
decisions  of  the  Church  have  to  take  account  of 
them.  And,  in  addition,  although  mysticism 
properly  so  called  has  always  offered  a  protective 
refuge  to  individual  piety,  it  is  not  positively 
favourable  to  individualism,  as  it  tends  to  absorb 
the  human  individualities  in  God  rather  than  to 
make  them  independent. 

Once  at  this  point  of  development,  religious 
individualism  necessarilj'  generated  in  the  bosom 
of  the  official  Protestant  Churches  a  movement  in 
favour  of  ecclesiastical  individualism,  which  the 
sects  had  been  practising  for  a  long  time,  and  this 
movement  had  its  reflex  action  on  the  connexion 
of  the  Churches  with  the  State.  The  Church- 
instittitions  Avere  all  united  to  the  State.  At  first 
the  effect  of  this  union  Avas  to  enslave  the  Church, 
but  afterAvards  it  produced  exactly  opposite  results. 
The  Western  Catholic  Church  very  soon  regarded 
itself  as  invested  Avith  spiritual  glory  in  Christen- 
dom, while  the  State  held  the  temporal  glory 
under  its  aiithority  and  for  its  protection.  The 
Protestant  Churches  too,  at  first,  spoke  more  or 
less  consciously  of  the  idea  of  '  Christendom ' — a 
politico-religious  body,  of  Avhich  the  Church  (sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  State)  Avas  the  inspiration. 
The  union  of  Church  and  State,  therefore,  Avas 
part  of  a  system  in  Avhich  the  individual  Avas  sur- 
rounded in  every  respect,  even  intellectually  and 
morally,  by  society,  and  in  Avhich  the  State  Avas 
the  prop  of  a  particular  form  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  so  far  as  the  State,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Avidening  of  ideas  and  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  intellect,  became  more  unconfessional  and 
even  unreligious,  its  union  with  the  Church  ap- 
peared to  many  minds  prejudicial  to  the  liberty 
of  the  latter,  and  to  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 
The  idea  of  a  civilization  founded  on  religion 
became  gradually  more  vague,  and  in  some  places 
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disappeared  entirely.  A  new  notion  made  its 
appearance — that  ot  the  Clinrch-association,  com- 
posed of  men  animated  by  one  and  the  same 
faith,  independent  of  the  State,  and  exerting  no 
influence  whatever  on  it  or  on  persons  who  do  not 
voluntarily  belong  to  its  membership.  This  is  the 
system  of  the  Independent  Churches,  or  of  ecclesi- 
astical individualism.  The  great  theorist  of  this 
system  was  Alexander  Vinet,  the  promoter  of  the 
Free  Church  movement  in  the  canton  of  Vaud. 
According  to  this  system,  persons  cannot  become 
members  of  a  church  except  by  voluntary  adher- 
ence to  a  confession  of  faith  which  forms  the  base 
of  the  Church  (Churches  of  professing  Christians). 
The  Churches  have  no  longer  anything  in  common 
with  ethnic  or  historical  groups ;  they  are  regarded 
as  free  creations  of  the  spirit  of  God  by  means  of 
individual  souls  who,  on  coming  into  contact  with 
each  other,  form  religious  societies.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  individualism 
has  nowhere  been  carried  out  to  its  full  extent, 
even  in  the  communities  in  which  infant-baptism 
is  not  practised.  It  clashes  with  the  existence  of 
the  Christian  family,  which  is  itself  a  small  church, 
and  which,  in  reality,  entails  membership  of  the 
Church  on  the  cliildren  born  within  it. 

From  the  Protestant  point  of  view  religious 
individualism  is  legitimate,  and  inseparable  from 
every  higher  form  of  religion,  in  so  far  as  it  asserts 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  enter 
into  direct  communion  with  God,  to  think  freely 
about  religious  matters,  to  join  or  not  to  join  such 
and  such  a  religious  society,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
asserts  the  decisive  influence  of  the  great  religious 
individualities  on  the  historic  march  of  religions. 
Religious  individualism,  however,  runs  the  risk 
of  weakening  religion,  when  it  does  not  recognize 
its  social  past,  its  origin  in  beliefs  common  to  all 
the  members  of  a  society,  and  the  inevitable  con- 
nexions between  the  religious  society  and  the 
political  society — connexions  which  are  beneficial 
when  they  are  based  on  respect  for  the  real  nature 
of  the  two  institutions. 

2.  Moral  individualism. — Moral  individualism  is 
seen  mainly  in  three  forms:  (1)  the  criticism  of 
national  customs  and  traditions  ;  (2)  the  viev.-  that 
moral  obligation  is  born  in  the  individual  con- 
science, and  that  the  latter  is  also  the  heuristic 
principle  of  moral  duties ;  and  (3)  the  view  that 
the  development  of  the  individual  is,  if  not  the 
only  aim,  at  least  one  of  the  chief  aims,  of  the 
moral  life. 

We  find  the  first  form  in  antiquity.  The 
Sophists  submitted  the  traditional  morality  to  a 
dissolving  criticism,  which  opposed  individual  re- 
flexion to  national  tradition.  Socrates,  building 
on  the  ruins,  appealed  to  reason  to  re-construct  a 
morality.  This  we  may  call  individualism  in  its 
second  form.  Naturally,  this  rational  morality  of 
Socrates  is  strongly  influenced  by  tradition  ;  it  is 
even  more  so  with  Plato,  who,  when  not  under  the 
influence  of  his  mystic  ideas,  places  the  city  above 
everything ;  and  it  is  equally  so  with  Aristotle. 
The  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics  represent  in  their 
way  the  third  form  of  moral  individualism.  They 
aim  above  all  at  tlie  happiness  of  the  wise  man 
considered  '  alone  by  himself.'  This  individualism, 
however,  is  very  relative,  or,  ratlier,  negative,  for 
it  allows  of  hardly  any  variety  in  the  conception 
of  the  moral  ideal.  Each  school  produces  only  one 
uniform  type,  but  this  type  is  no  longer  that  of 
the  citizen  who  lives  for  his  country  ;  it  is  now 
the  man  who  seeks  his  v/ay  and  his  place  in  the 
universe  and  in  humanity.  The  Catholic  Church 
regai'ds  morality  essentially  as  obedience  to  a 
collection  of  divine  and  human  laws.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  Abelard  was  almost  the  only  one 
who  (in  his  Scito  te  ipstim)  invited  man  to  look 


within  himself  for  the  foundation  of  morality. 
The  Renaissance  was,  in  theory  .at  least,  if  not  in 
practice,  a  very  pronounced  individualistic  move- 
ment. Powerful  individualities  asserted  them- 
selves to  such  an  extent  that  in  many  cases  they 
freed  themselves  from  all  tradition  and  all  law. 
Among  the  Reformers,  Lutlier  especially  laid 
emphasis  on  the  internal  character  of  tiie  moral 
obligation  ;  the  only  actions  with  any  moral  value 
in  his  eyes  were  tliose  accomplished  by  the  indi- 
vidual in  virtue  of  this  inner  constraint ;  while 
Calvin  insisted  above  all  on  the  notion  of  the 
divine  law,  not  forgetting,  however,  that  this  law 
is  inscribed  on  the  conscience.  The  philosophy  of 
Kant  exaggerates  Luther's  theory  :  moral  obliga- 
tion is  not  only  internal,  but  absolutely  autonomous, 
and  this  obligation,  which  proves  the  liberty  of 
man,  is  in  a  way  his  proper  aim  :  all  the  contents 
of  morality  flow  from  it.  Kant  is  the  most  char- 
acteristic representative  of  the  second  and  third 
forms  of  moral  individualism  :  morality  comes  from 
the  individual,  and  it  has  as  its  aim  the  freedom 
and  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  Fichte's  idea  is 
similar,  although  less  formalistic.  For  Hegel,  on 
the  contrary,  the  moral  subject  is  only  a  stage 
towards  the  realization  of  the  objective  mind  in 
the  State.  The  last  word  of  morality  for  Hegel 
is  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  which  shows  its 
majesty  by  sacrificing  individuals,  if  need  be,  to 
the  maintenance  of  its  independence  and  authority. 
Hegelian  morality  is  the  finished  type  of  an  anti- 
individualistic  morality,  although  Hegel  had  really 
no  intention  of  sacrificing  the  individual  and  dis- 
regarding his  dignity.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Hegel 
tliat  animates  Ludwig  Feuerbach  when  he  at- 
tempts to  make  the  idea  of  space  (Gattung)  the 
predominating  idea  of  morality,  and  D.  F.  Strauss 
when  he  makes  a  similar  attempt  in  his  Avork 
entitled  Der  alte  nndder  neue  Gluube  (Bonn,  1872). 
Later,  however,  Feuerbach  passes  to  an  individual- 
ism so  extreme  that  it  was  exceeded  only  by  Max 
Stirner  (whose  real  name  was  J.  Kaspar  Schmidt), 
author  of  a  book  entitled  Dei-  Einzigc  iind  sein 
Eigenthiim,  (lieipzig,  1893),  which  recommends  not 
only  individualism  but  egoism,  and  which  ends  in 
the  paradoxical  idea  of  an  association  of  egoists. 

If  the  philosophy  of  the  second  half  of  the  18th 
cent,  and  the  first  half  of  the  19th  was  in  general 
favourable  to  moral  individualism,  the  literature 
was  equally  so.  In  Germany  the  Sturm  itnd 
Drang  period,  an  age  of  geniuses,  was  ultra- 
individualistic  ;  the  neo-humanism  of  the  classics 
also  made  much  of  human  individuality,  without 
disregarding,  however,  man's  social  aspirations 
and  work.  Romanticism,  again,  exalted  the  in- 
dividual in  a  way  sometimes  approaching  the 
morbid,  and  now  and  then  carried  the  cult  of  the 
individual  so  far  as  to  forget  all  moral  rules.  It 
was  as  a  disciple  of  Romanticism  that  Schleier- 
maclier,  encountering  the  abstract  individualism 
of  Kant,  which  he  criticized  with  sagacity,  de- 
veloped a  concrete  individualism  which  takes 
account  of  the  diii'erence  between  individuals,  and 
no  longer  cultivates  the  single  individual,  but 
individuality.  This  is  the  object  of  the  Mono- 
logues (Berlin,  1800),  Avhich  are  all  impregnated 
with  the  Romantic  spirit.  If  in  his  later  works 
on  morality  Schleiermacher  attributed  more  im- 
portance to  society,  he  none  the  less  sought  to 
safeguard  in  every  sphere  the  rights  of  individual- 
ity, whose  development  alone  renders  possible  the 
complete  moral  life.  Richard  Rothe,  the  disciple 
of  Schleiermacher,  defines  morality  as  the  penetra- 
tion of  nature  by  the  personality  ;  he  was  clearly 
dominated  by  the  idea  of  the  value  of  the  human 
person.  The  individualism  of  these  two  theo- 
logians can  be  traced  back  to  the  Gospel  ;  it  is 
no  less  connected  with  the  philosophic  and  literary 
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movenitiiL  of  their  time.  Aiiotliei'  theologian  and 
wi-iter,  Sincn  Kicrlccgaard,  the  Dane,  opposed  the 
liegeliau  teudcncie.s  in  his  country,  and  became 
the  defender  of  a  very  extreme  individualism  which 
he  identifies  with  true  Christianity.  This  indi- 
vidualism is  Loth  intellectual  and  practical :  sub- 
jective experience  alone  grasps  the  truth ;  the 
suil'ering  which,  is  born  of  the  opposition  of  the 
individual  to  his  surroundings  is  inseparable  from 
moral  life.  Kierkegaard  was  driven  by  the  logic 
of  his  position  into  conllict  with  the  Established 
Church. 

In  England  an  individualism  which  is  the  parent 
of  German  Komanticism,  and  has  yet  a  distinct 
character  as  in  a  way  the  privilege  of  the  powerful, 
appears  in  Byron.  Alongside  of  this  great  poet 
we  must  mention  Carlyle,  who,  in  his  praise  of 
a  sort  of  hero-worship,  sets  forth  great  indi- 
vidualities as  the  Hower  and  the  perfection  of 
humanity. 

In  France,  moral  individualism  in  the  spirit  of 
Kant  was  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
morality  of  the  spiritualist  and  neo-criticist  school. 
The  Positivism  of  Auguste  Comte,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  anti-indiviclualistic ;  it  made  society 
the  aim  of  the  individual,  and  ended  by  preaching 
a  kind  of  social  religion.  The  neo-Positivisra  of 
which  Emile  Durkheim  and  Lucien  L6vy-Bruhl  are 
the  principal  representatives  goes  still  further  in 
this  direction.  It  identities  morality  with  custom, 
and  submits  the  individual  unreservedly  to  the  laws 
of  society ;  for  man  owes  everything  to  society — 
his  development  from  the  animal  state,  the  creation 
of  language,  religion,  and  law. 

In  opposition  to  this  extreme  anti-individualism 
there  is  at  present  a  new  form  of  individualism, 
viz.  Nietzschianism.  Nietzsche  exempts  the  strong- 
man from  all  rule,  despises  moral  laws  as  an  in- 
vention of  the  weak  in  order  to  triumph  over  the 
strong,  and  sees  in  the  Superman  the  terminus  of 
human  evolution.  In  the  fragments  of  his  last 
work.  The  Will  to  Power  (in  Nachgelassene  Werkc, 
Leipzig,  1901),  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
make  the  sujjerman  the  creator  of  a  new  social 
rule. 

3.  Political,  social,  and  juridical  individualism. 
— Primitive  races  present  the  spectacle  of  the  ah- 
■sorption  of  the  indivitlual  in  the  clan  or  the  tribe. 
Later,  when  the  family,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  was  constituted,  it  generally  exercised,  in 
the  person  of  its  chief,  considerable  rights  over 
its  members.  The  State  gradually  weakened  this 
family  authority  in  order  to  put  itself  more  or 
less  in  the  place  of  the  family,  although  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  important  rights  in  the  indi- 
vidual. Grseco-Roman  antiquity,  to  the  veiy  end, 
imposed  an  oflQcial  cult  on  every  individual.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  afterwards  tried  to  impose 
a  similar  conception  of  society  upon  the  State, 
and  Protestant  Churches  did  not  at  first  proclaim 
the  principle  of  individual  religious  liberty.  The 
idea  of  tolerance  and  of  non-interference  of  the 
State  in  religious  matters  did  not  begin  to  obtain 
a  footing  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  America, 
until  the  Revolution  in  England.  Apart  from  re- 
ligion, the  ancient  State  and  the  feudal  State  of 
the  Rliddle  Ages,  for  difierent  reasons,  were  less 
concerned  about  the  happiness  of  individuals  than 
the  modern  absolutist  State,  at  least  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century.  It  had  no  hesitation 
in  unscrupulously  sacrificing  the  individual,  when 
necessary,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  epoch  of  Cesare  de  Beccaria  (1735- 
94),  author  of  Dei  Delitti  e  (telle  pene,  Milan,  1764, 
there  are  signs  of  benevolence  even  with  regard  to 
criminals.  From  the  end  of  the  18th  cent,  the 
system  of  economic  guardianship  and  direction  of 
commerce  and  industry  by  the  State  was  gradually 


attenuated,  or  even  abandoned,  in  favour  of  a 
system  of  liberty  and  of  free  competition,  which 
is  often  called  economic  individualism.  Adam 
Smith,  Cobden,  and  Bright  in  Britain,  and  Bas- 
tiat  in  France,  were  the  chief  exponents  of  this 
movement. 

As  regards  the  general  welfare  of  individuals, 
Great  Britain  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  country 
where  serious  precautions  were  taken  to  ensure  im- 
prescriptible liberties  for  the  individual.  British 
traditions,  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament,  and  the 
Calvinist  education  all  tended  to  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  individual.  The  idea  of  inviolable 
individual  liberties  was  afterwards  recognized  in 
several  constitutions  of  the  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, whence  it  passed  into  the  Declaration  des 
droits  de  I'homme  in  1789.  The  French  Revolution 
was  at  first  bent  on  establishing  the  liberty  of  the 
individual,  though  it  was  forced  in  the  end  to 
sacrifice  it.  The  Liberal  school  took  up  this  aim, 
and  reduced  the  State  to  the  position  of  guardian 
of  the  riijhts  of  the  individual.  This  theory,  how- 
ever, could  not  meet  the  reality,  and  to  the  abstract 
individualism  of  the  Liberals  socialism  opposed  a 
more  practical  care  for  the  material  welfare  of  all 
— at  the  risk,  it  is  true,  of  compromising  their 
liberty,  and  of  making  them  purchase  a  moderate 
happiness  at  the  e.Kpense  of  their  independence; 
though  idealist  socialists  claim  that  this  will  not 
follow.  Anarchism  is  the  extreme  form  of  political 
and  social  individualism.  It  seeks  to  put  free  and 
contractual  association  in  place  of  the  State,  and 
repudiates  all  constraint  of  society  with  regard  to 
individuals.  Down  to  the  present  it  has  not  been 
able  either  clearly  to  define  its  ideal  or  to  put  ib 
actively  into  practice. 

We  must  now  consider,  independently  of  these 
theoretical  and  practical  efTorts  to  make  the  indi- 
vidual the  chief  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  chief  con- 
cerns of  the  State  and  social  life,  the  theories 
according  to  which  governments  and  societies  are 
the  product  of  the  conscious  will  of  individuals. 
The  idea  that  governments  owe  their  origin  to 
contracts  entered  into  by  individuals  was  known 
even  to  antifjuity.  It  is  found  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  later  among  the  Jesuits,  with  the  distinct  ten- 
dency to  break  down  civil  governments,  originating 
as  they  do  from  contracts  which  are  always  revoc- 
able, in  favour  of  the  Church,  an  institution  which 
goes  back  to  God  Himself.  In  the  hands  of  the 
theorists  of  modern  natural  law,  i.e.  non-religious, 
the  idea  of  contract  becomes,  on  the  contraiy,  a 
means  of  freeing  the  State  from  the  Church. 
Hobbes  was  the  first  to  trace  back  not  only  go\'- 
ernment,  but  society  itself,  to  a  social  contract. 
Rousseau  was  his  disciple  in  this  matter,  but  with 
neither  of  these  two  thinkers  did  this  theory  profit 
individualism.  Both  of  them,  on  the  contrarj', 
make  the  individual  abdicate  in  favour  of  the 
society  which  he  has  heljjed  to  create — with  this 
difference,  that  Hobbes  makes  societj-  itself  abdi- 
cate in  favour  of  an  absolute  monarch,  while 
Rousseau  makes  society  supreme.  Rousseau's 
theory  of  social  contract,  treated  in  the  book 
which  bears  the  same  name  (1762),  shows  the 
wildness  of  his  dreams  about  the  happiness  of  the 
savage,  free  from  all  fetters  because  he  lives  out- 
side of  society,  and  makes  for  the  support  of  a 
civic  ideal  Avhicli  is  not  even  compatible  with  full 
religious  liberty.  The  French  Revolution  was  in- 
spired by  him  when  it  instituted  an  obligatory 
civil  religion,  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of 
conscience. 

There  is  a  kind  of  individualism  also  which  has 
attacked  the  family  and  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage. At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the 
19tb  cent,  marriage  began  to  be  looked  at  far  more 
from  the  individual  [loint  of  view  than  from  the 
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social.  Under  the  influence  of  Romantic  ideas, 
even  a  theologian  like  Schleiermacher  held  for 
some  time  that  marriage  could  be  dissolved  if  the 
two  individuals  united  by  it  no  longer  suited  each 
other.  Free  love,  or  a  conception  of  marriage 
which  is  very  near  to  it,  has  been  extolled  by  a 
series  of  writers  {e.g.  the  brothers  Margueritte, 
Ellen  Key),  in  tlio  interests  of  individual  liberty. 
It  is  far  from  l)eing  the  case,  however,  that  all  the 
attacks  against  marriage  and  the  family  have  been 
insjjired  by  individualistic  tendencies ;  sometimes 
they  are  the  result  of  au  anti-individualistic  ten- 
dency which  regards  the  strongly  constituted  family 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  omnipotence  of  a  society  which 
aims  at  equality. 

With  regard  more  particularly  to  the  idea  of 
law,  individualist  theories  and  social  or  socialistic 
theories  stand  in  oj)position.  The  former  maintain 
that  the  essential  origin  and  aim  of  the  law  is  the 
establishing  of  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  individuals 
whose  spheres  of  action  and  of  influence  are  so  pre- 
scribed as  not  to  encroach  on  one  another.  This 
is  especially  the  theory  of  Kantianism  and  French 
spiritualism.  The  German  historical  school,  on 
the  other  hand,  finds  in  law  a  manifestation  of  the 
national  spirit  holding  sway  over  the  individual. 
Auguste  Comte,  with  his  Positivism,  opposes  the 
idea  of  individual  rights,  and  insists  on  the  rights 
of  society  and  the  duties  of  the  individual  towards 
it.  The  same  theory  is  held  by  contemporary  neo- 
Positivism.  Every  school  that  finds  in  law  only 
the  expression  of  the  social  relations  demanded  by 
the  nature  of  men  and  things  or  by  social  utilitj' 
either  limits  or  entirely  suppresses  the  individualist 
character  of  the  law. 

Moral  and  social  individualism  is  an  enormous 
improvement  on  the  instinctive  and  brutal  soli- 
darity of  ancient  times.  It  ennobles  man,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  runs  the  risk  of  isolating  him, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  rendering 
him  i^roud  and  making  him  forget  what  he  owes 
to  the  community  and  to  tradition.  Individual- 
ism is  fruitful  only  when  it  leads  man  to  accept 
solidarity  with  his  fellows  without  reserve,  and 
to  make  it  an  instrument  of  justice  and  liberty 
for  all. 
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INDIVIDUALITY.-i.  The  terra.— The  word 
indivlduum  is  sim]»ly  the  Lat.  translation  of  the 
Gr.  &TO[iov,  and  thus  originally  signified  '  that  which 
cannot  be  cut,'  or  '  divided.'  In  this  sense  tlie 
word  is  found  in  Cicero,  and  Seneca  uses  it  in  the 


same  way.^  Even  by  tlie  later  period  of  antiquity, 
however,  the  word  had  come  to  denote  a  single 
thing  as  '  unique,'  '  distinct  from  others,'  '  alone  of 
its  kind.' ^  The  meditttval  writers  adhered  to  this 
sense  of  the  word,  and,  by  the  12th  cent,  at  latest, 
they  had  also  coined  the  terms  indnndualts  and 
individualitas.  The  modern  usage  of  the  words  in 
the  sense  spetdhed  is  mainly  due  to  Leibniz. 

2.  Historical  survey. — Just  as  the  word  indi- 
viduum  has  two  meanings,  viz.  that  of  a  'single' 
thing,  and  that  of  a  '  unique '  or  '  peculiar '  thing, 
the  corresponding  idea  is  associated  with  two  main 
problems,  which,  it  is  true,  are  closely  connected. 
These  problems  are  :  (1)  whether  human  society  is 
to  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  action  of  single  indi- 
viduals or  to  a  general  order  which  is  superior  to 
them  ;  and  (2)  whether  the  development  of  the 
qualities  shared  by  all  or  the  development  of  tliose 
peculiar  to  the  individual  is  to  be  regarded  as  of 
more  importance  in  the  sphere  of  education  and 
culture.  These  two  questions  are  closely  related 
also  in  the  process  of  historical  development. 

The  historical  process  of  human  society  exhibits 
a  rhythmical  tendency  ;  we  perceive  in  it  a  move- 
ment from  a  general  order  to  the  individual,  as  also 
a  movement  from  the  individual  to  a  general  order, 
and  the  culmination  of  either  seems  to  lead  inevi- 
tably to  the  other.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  culture 
the  human  individual  is  but  part  of  a  social  economy 
which  hedges  him  in  Avith  its  laws  and  customs,  and 
rigorously  controls  his  conduct.  The  progress  of 
civilization  brings  with  it  a  more  extensive  division 
of  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  carries  the  indi- 
vidual to  a  position  of  greater  independence ;  the 
human  units  do  not  now  simply  hearken  and  obey, 
but  begin  to  question  the  authority  of  the  existing 
order,  and  at  length,  feeling  themselves  superior 
to  it,  they  repudiate  all  outward  control,  and 
refuse  to  recognize  anything  that  does  not  clearly 
and  definitelj'  approve  itself  to  their  minds.  Such 
emancipation,  however,  tends  naturally  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  stability  of 
life  is  dissolved,  and  all  communal  existence  abol- 
ished, with  the  re.sult  that  a  counter-movement 
sets  in,  and  attempts  are  made,  by  spiritual  means, 
to  restore  that  relationship  of  human  beings  which 
in  its  natural  form  had  been  irretrievably  lost.  At 
this  stage  the  distinctive  quality  of  the  individual 
may  be  duly  recognized  so  far  as  it  fits  in  witli  the 
wider  order.  But,  even  when  such  an  order  hiis 
been  attained,  it  by  no  means  implies  finality.  In 
the  further  progress  of  humanity  it  may  be  found 
to  be  too  narrow,  too  inflexible,  and  may  at  length 
become  intolerable.  There  will  then  set  in  once 
more  a  movement  in  favour  of  the  individual,  and 
a  concomitant  transformation  of  the  entire  situa- 
tion. 

In  this  conflict  between  the  general  order  and 
the  individual  the  former  is  usually  defended  by 
an  appeal  to  the  necessity  of  a  fixed  and  stable 
organization,  transcending  the  aims  and  powers  of 
the  individual  units,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  *:lie 
individuals  maintain  that  the  true  human  life  wells 
up  in  the  individual  soul  .alone,  that  that  life  re- 

1  Seneca,  de  Provid.  5  :  'quaedam  separari  a  quibusdani  non 
possunt,  cohaerent,  individua  sunt.' 

-  Tlie  various  senses  borne  by  tlie  term  individuum  towardi 
the  end  of  the  ancient  period  are  set  forth  by  Bocthius  in  his 
commentary  on  Porpliyry  (Basel,  1570,  p.  65) :  '  Individuum 
pluribus  dicitur  modis.  Uicitur  individuum  quod  oninino 
secari  non  potest,  ut  unitas  vel  mens  ;  dicitur  individuum  quod 
ob  soliditatem  dividi  nequit,  ut  adamas  ;  dicitur  individuum 
cujus  praedicatio  in  reliqua  similia  non  convenit,  ut  Socrates, 
nam  cum  illi  sint  caeteri  homines  similes,  non  convenit  pro- 
prietas  et  praedicatio  Socratis  in  cactcris,  er^o  ab  lis  quae  de  uno 
taiituni  pracdicantur  genus  dift'ert  eo  quod  de  pluribus  praedi- 
catur.'  The  leading  passage  in  I'orphyry  runs  as  follows  :  aro/jLo. 
Aeyerat  Ta  TOtaOra,  brt  €^  iScoTrJTOii'  frvvtfnr}Kev  eKaarov,  wy  to 
dCpoicTjiia  oiiK  ar  67r'  aWov  Tii'OS  Trore  to  auTO  -j/eVocTO  riav  Kara. 
/ie'po«.  This  definition  held  its  ground  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  till  modern  times. 
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quires  perfect  freidom  for  its  development,  and 
that  a  far  greater  inwardness  and  fullness  of  life  is 
to  be  looked  for  from  such  unhampered  develop- 
ment than  any  general  order  could  ever  produce. 

This  oscillation  between  the  two  sides  can  be 
distinctly  traced  in  the  history  of  European  civili- 
zation. The  complete  emancipation  of  the  individ- 
ual, as  manifested  in  the  philosophical  sphere  by 
the  Sophists,  was  presently  recognized  as  a  grave 
danger,  and  the  political  constitutions  drawn  up  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle  are  largely  dominated  by  the 
idea  of  once  more  giving  a  commandinj' position  to 
the  conception  of  a  general  order.  By  availing 
themselves  in  particular  of  the  idea  of  a  living 
organism,  these  thinkers  illustrated,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  absolute  subordination  of  the  individual 
to  the  community,  and,  on  the  other,  the  dis- 
tinctive function  of  each  individual  within  the 
community.  While  Aristotle  certainly  concedes 
to  the  individual  a  position  of  greater  importance 
than  does  Plato,  that  position  must  nevertheless 
lie  within  the  whole  ;  he  never  admits  that  the  in- 
dividual has  any  rights  as  against  the  community, 
and  sets  no  limit  to  the  community's  claims  upon 
its  single  members.  Aristotle's  view  finds  its  most 
significant  expression  in  his  assertion  that  the 
State  (the  organized  community)  is  prior  to  the 
individual.' 

Tiie  idea  of  the  organism  was  extended  by  the 
Stoics  to  the  universe  as  a  whole.  At  the  same 
time,  liow-ever,  the  Stoics  insisted  strongly  upon 
the  unique  character  of  every  particular  element  in 
the  whole,  asserting  that  no  two  hairs  or  grains  of 
com  were  perfectly  alike.^  Thereafter  the  meta- 
phor was  adopted  by  Christianity,  and  was  applied 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  figure  of 
the  vine  and  the  branches,  although  this  concep- 
tion is  found  only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  was 
strongly  influenced  by  Greek  modes  of  thought. 
The  endeavour  made  in  the  later  period  of  antiquity 
to  fortify  the  individual  by  the  formation  of  per- 
manent associations  appears  also  in  the  rise  of 
various  schools — as,  e.g.,  those  of  the  Stoics  and 
the  Epicureans — tlie  object  of  which  was  not 
merely  unity  of  opinion,  but  also  a  certain  com- 
munity of  life. 

The  movement  towards  a  stable  organization 
of  human  societj',  however,  attained  success  not 
through  the  instrumentality  of  philosophy,  but  by 
linking  itself  to  religion.  lo  was,  in  fact,  tlie 
Christian  Church  that  first  proved  capable  of 
creating  an  organization  which  united  its  members 
in  a  firm  bond,  and  imparted  truth  and  salvation 
to  them  individually.  The  commanding  position 
won  by  that  organization  was  largely  due  to  the 
rise  of  new  nationalities,  which  required  to  be 
trained  to  independent  spiritual  effort.  But  philo- 
sophy likewise  had  a  share  in  bringing  about  the 
alliance  with  religion — in  so  far,  namely,  as  it 
gave  the  individual  a  link  of  relationship  with  the 
cosmic  whole.  The  outstanding  name  here  is 
Plotinus,  M'ho  includes  all  things  in  their  multi- 
plicity and  variety  in  a  universal  life,  and  regards 
all  individual  existence  as  being  permeated  thereby. 
Thus,  as  the  universal  life  is  immediately  present 
in  the  individual,  and  may  indeed  become  his  own 
essential  nature,  he  is  undoubtedly  raised  to  a 
much  higher  position ;  nevertheless  he  is  still  de- 
pendent upon  the  universal,  and  the  development 
of  his  peculiar  qualities  is  left  out  of  account. 
This  mode  of  thought  was  fostered  by  mysticism. 
But,  while  mysticism  advances  to  the  desired  unitj^ 
with  the  All  by  means  of  individual  effort,  and 
aspires  to  realize  that  unity  directly,  and  while  it 

1  Polit.  1253a.  19  (Bekker)  :  Trporepov  rfl  <j)vcrei  ttoXis  t;  oIkio.  kcu 

CKaaTOS  TJlXtxil-  4(XTIV. 

2  Cf.  Cic.  Acad.,  Qtuest.  iv.  :  '  Stoicum  est  .  .  .  nullum  ease 
pilum  omnibus  rebua  talem  qualis  sit  pilus  alius,  nullum 
t'ranum,'  etc. 


therefore  admits  of  a  greater  freedom  than  does  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  3-et  here  too  all  life  is  de- 
rived from  the  universal,  and  devotion  thereto  pre- 
vails over  the  development  of  individual  qualities. 

Of  the  modern  peiiod,  again,  nothing  is  more 
characteristic  than  the  fact  that  it  came  to  find 
the  niedia;val  form  of  human  life  too  narrow  and 
restrictive,  and  brought  the  independence  and 
opulence  of  the  individual  life  to  their  full  develop- 
ment. The  various  civilized  peoples  have  furthered 
that  development  in  various  spheres:  tlie  Italians 
in  art,  as  is  shown  by  the  Renaissance  ;  the  Ger- 
mans, as  the  people  of  tiie  Keformation ;  the 
British,  in  the  iiolitical  and  economic  sphere;  the 
French,  in  tlie  structure  of  social  life.  These 
movements  have  generated  enormous  activities, 
unchained  vast  forces,  and  radically  altered  the 
entire  conditions  of  life— facts  so  palpable  as  to 
require  no  fuller  treatment  here.  In  the  modem 
period,  moreover,  the  full  development  of  indi- 
vidual characteristics  came  to  be  recognized  as  an 
end  of  the  first  magnitude.  Here,  on  the  theoretic 
side  at  least,  it  was  especially  the  Germans  who 
led  the  W'ay  ;  thus  Leibniz  enunciated  with  telling 
effect  the  unconformable  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual '  monads ' ;  Sclileiermacher  and  the  older 
Romanticism  asserted  that  the  great  end  of  life 
was  to  be  an  individual,  a  personality,  and  to 
invest  every  action  with  one's  own  individuality  ; 
Avhile  German  pedagogy  made  it  its  aim  to  give  the 
most  careful  attention  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
individual  children,  and  bring  those  qualities  to 
their  full  develo[)ment.  J.  H.  Pestalozzi  emphasizes 
the  opposition  between  individual  and  '  collective ' ; 
he  scoffs  at  'collective  actions,'  at  the  idea  of  a 
'collective  conscience,'  at  'official  creeds,'  and 
asserts  that  the  collective  life  of  the  race  can  at 
best  civilize  it,  but  cannot  give  it  a  true  culture 
(' kultivieren' ;  see  Werke,  ed.  L.  W.  Seyffarth, 
Berlin,  1881,  xii.  154).  In  all  this  we  can  trace  the 
powerful  influence  of  Rousseau,  who,  as  regards 
the  whole  range  of  human  life,  was  the  first  to 
bring  out  with  perfect  clearness  the  antithesis 
between  the  individual  and  society. 

Valuable  as  were  the  results  of  this  individual- 
istic tendency,  and  powerfully  as  it  still  operates, 
we  nevertheless  cannot  fail  to  see  that  its  limita- 
tions and  its  dangers  are  being  more  and  more 
recognized,  and  that  a  counter-movement  Ls  setting 
in  and  increasingly  asserting  its  power.  This 
counter-movement  is  due  to  various  causes.  Among 
these  we  shorld  note  first  of  all  the  theory  which 
from  various  sides  directed  attention  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  societary  groups,  and  to  the  individual's 
dependence  upon  them — facts  emphasized  by  his- 
tory and  the  historical  mode  of  thought,  to  which, 
in  particular,  Romanticism  gave  an  artistic  form  of 
expression  ;  by  philosophical  speculation,  which,  in 
the  hands  of  Fichte,  Schelliiig,  and  Hegel,  inter- 
preted the  manifold  of  experience  as  the  evolution 
of  a  single  principle  ;  and  by  modern  sociology, 
which  showed  that  the  individual  cannot  exist  at 
all  except  in  connexion  with  others,  and  also 
made  manifest  the  close  dependence  of  the  indi- 
vidual's personal  characteristics  upon  the  social 
environment — the  milieu.^ 

Theoretic  considerations,  however,  were  much 
less  effective  than  practical  experience  in  counter. 
acting  the  preponderance  of  the  individual.  The 
perils  of  the  unlimited  freedom  of  the  individual 
manifested  themselves,  above  all,  in  the  economic 
sphere.  As  labour  became  more  and  more  techni- 
cal in  character,  and  was  more  and  more  concen- 
trated in  huge  factories,  and  as,  in  consequence, 

1  The  term  '  milieu,'  as  comprehending  all  the  surrounding 
condilioria  of  life,  was  probably  first  used  by  Lamarck  in  hia 
Philosophie  zoologique,  Paris,  1S09.  It  was  transferred  from 
the  sphere  of  zoology  to  that  of  sociology  by  Coint€,  but  it  was 
Taine's  predilection  for  the  term  that  gave  it  general  currency. 
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the  antagonisms  between  varying  interests  became 
increasingly  fierce,  the  evils  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition became  ever  the  more  marked,  and  tlie 
social  process  seemed  to  be  less  and  less  capable 
of  self-regulation.  In  sucii  conditions  some  inter- 
ference of  the  State  was  imperative,  and  this  policy 
has  been  more  and  more  adopted  even  among  those 
peoples  who  by  their  character  and  their  historj'' 
are  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  champions  of  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

If  a  tendency  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  State  action 
was  characteristic  of  the  18th  cent.,  a  reversion  to 
the  opposite  procedure  asserted  itself  strongly  in 
the  course  of  the  19Lh.  If  reason  and  morality 
were  to  rule  the  societary  life  of  man,  it  appeared 
to  be  urgently  necessary  alike  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  the  State  and  to  circumscribe  that  of 
the  individual.  No  exaggeration  of  this  idea — 
such  as  we  find  very  specially  in  the  i^roposals  of 
Social  Democracy— can  detract  from  its  rightful 
claims. 

This  reaction  against  a  sheer  individualism  takes 
its  ground,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  mere  maintenance  of  life,  and 
treats  the  inward  interests  of  man  as  matters  of 
secondary  importance.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  movement  towards  a  closer  association  of 
mankind  is  increasingly  at  work  in  the  inward 
sphere  as  well — that  there  is  a  growing  desire  for 
spiritual  fellowship.  The  inner  experience  fur- 
nished by  religion  has  for  many  people  at  the 
present  day  become  all  but  evanescent,  and  the 
spiritual  association  based  on  such  experience  is 
likewise  largely  dissolved.  The  individual  realizes 
that  he  is  thro^vn  upon  his  own  resources,  and 
begins  to  feel  himself  isolated ;  even  in  what  he 
regards  as  exalted  and  sacred  he  encounters  endless 
inconsistency.  In  such  a  state  of  things  his  con- 
victions cannot  attain  stability  or  win  power  over 
his  conduct.  The  more  earnest  a  man  is  in  the 
spiritual  life,  the  more  intensely  does  1.3  feel  his 
isolated  position  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and,  indeed, 
intolerable,  and  the  more  eagerly  does  he  crave  for 
some  fresh  spiritual  bond  of  union  with  his  fellow- 
men,  and  for  the  support  that  such  a  connexion 
would  attbrd.  It  may  be  said,  in  fact,  that  the 
unmistakable  movement  towards  religion  at  the 
present  time  proceeds  in  a  special  degree  fi-om  such 
desires — from  a  positive  reaction  against  the  threat- 
ened isolation  and  the  growing  apathy  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Here  emerge  great  problems  for  the  future ; 
the  present  generation  is  engaged  in  the  search  for 
a  new  mode  of  life  and  a  new  framework  of  human 
society. 

3.  The  problem  of  individuality.— On  the  prob- 
lem of  individuality  itself  we  would  add  but  a 
few  refiexions  suggested  by  our  historical  survey. 
Mankind  is  acted  upon  by  two  opposite  tendencies, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  strong  points  as  well  as 
its  own  weaknesses.  It  is  indisputably  the  case 
that  the  immediate  sources  of  spiritual  life  lie  in 
the_  individual  alone,  and  thus  a  system  of  things 
which  places  the  individual  above  all  else  must  un- 
doubtedly prove  superior  to  any  other  system  in 
originality,  mobility,  and  variety.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  individual  would  appear  to  be  in- 
capable by  himself  of  fully  developing  and  consoli- 
dating such  spiritual  capacities  as  he  possesses, 
whUe,  again,  the  separate  individuals  tend  to  come 
into  such  opposition  and  conflict  with  one  another 
as  threaten  the  existence  of  all  fellowship  whatever. 
Society  then  develops  a  form  of  organization,  but 
this  in  turn  is  exposed  t(i  the  danger  not  only  of 
permanently  fettering  human  life  to  the  organized 
structure  of  a  particular  age,  but  also  of  seriously 
hemming  in  the  individual  and  depriving  him  of 
all  freedom  in  life  and  thought.  It  is  thus  quite 
intelligible  that  in  the  piocess  of  history  now  the 


one  tendency,  and  now  the  other,  should  gain  the 
ujiper  hand. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  arrive 
at  a  solution  of  the  problem  that  would  avail  for 
all  ages,  but  we  may  at  least  discover  certain  points 
of  view  which  help  towards  a  decisive  conclusion. 
Such  a  conclusion  will  depend,  first  of  all,  upon  the 
value  attached  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  capacity 
of  the  individual  per  se.  Those  who  take  an  opti- 
mistic view  of  that  capacity  will  base  societj'  as  far 
as  possible  upon  the  will  and  ability  of  individuals, 
while  a  pessimistic  estimate  prompts  the  demand 
for  a  social  order  higher  than,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible independent  of,  its  individuals.  Thus  moclern 
liberalism  is  pervaded  by  a  vigorous  optimism,  while 
pessimists  like  Hobbes  and  Schopenhauer  ^■,-ere  in 
favour  of  absolute  forms  of  government.  In  another 
aspect  of  the  subject  it  is  important  to  note  the 
value  that  is  attached  to  the  element  of  change  in 
human  history.  Changes  are  brought  about  pri- 
marily by  individuals,  and,  accordinglj^,  the  more 
human  affiiirs  are  regarded  as  being  in  a  state  of 
flux,  the  greater  is  tlie  role  assigned  to  the  indi- 
vidual, wliile,  in  societies  where  human  life  is  felt 
to  be  sustained  by  eternal  truths,  a  social  order, 
as  preserving  and  bearing  witness  to  these  truths, 
ranks  as  the  higher  factor.  In  any  case  the  actual 
decision  betM'een  the  two  tendencies  depends,  not 
upon  abstract  considerations,  but  upon  the  existLug 
conditions  of  human  life. 

A  question  of  a  diflerent  character  is  how  far  a 
particular  age  does  justice  to  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  individual.  Manifestly  the  various  periods 
diller  very  greatly  in  this  respect,  some  developing 
more  fully  the  characteristics  common  to  all,  while 
others  rather  foster  the  qualities  which  difl'erentiate 
individuals  from  one  another.  The  present  age 
finds  itself  in  great  perplexity  in  this  matter,  its 
conscious  purposes  being  at  variance  with  the  actual 
social  structure.  Modern  culture  favours  a  high  esti- 
mate of  individual  qualities,  and  seeks  to  develop 
them  fully,  while  the  contemporary  forms  of  social, 
political,  and  economic  life  tend  strongly  to  work 
against  them.  Modern  life,  with  its  technical 
arrangements  of  labour,  its  huge  aggregations  of 
human  beings,  its  increased  power  of  locomotion 
and  its  annihilation  of  distance,  its  complicated 
inter-relations  of  individuals,  its  railways  and  its 
newspapers,  tends  strongly  to  wear  down  the  dis- 
tinctive traits  of  individuals  and  to  produce  a  uni- 
form and  average  type.  The  social  environment 
is  asserting  its  power  ever  the  more  forciblj',  and 
man  appears  to  become  a  mere  product  of  that  en- 
vironment. The  dangers  involved  in  this  process 
were  clearly  recognized  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  who 
did  his  best  to  counteract  them.  The  immense 
influence  of  Nietzsche  in  our  own  day  is  due,  above 
all,  to  his  vigorous  crusade  against  the  levelling 
tendencies  of  our  modern  social  system.  It  is  true 
that  the  positive  elements  of  his  polemic,  and 
especially  his  doctrine  of  the  Superman,  are  hardly 
adequate  to  the  task  of  circumventing  the  evOs 
against  which  he  fought.  In  a  world  of  necessary 
law  there  can  be  no  freedom  or  independence  for 
the  individual. 

4.  The  educational  problem  involved.  —  From 
ancient  times  the  demand  has  been  put  forward 
that  education  should  recognize  and  foster  the 
individuality  of  the  pupil,  but  men  have  often 
failed  to  realize  the  perplexities  inherent  in  this 
demand.  To  begin  A^ith,  education  must  maintain 
against  an  extravagant  optimism  its  right  to  put 
all  individual  qualities  to  tlie  proof  ;  its  task  here 
is  not  simply  to  recognize,  but,  if  need  be,  to  reject ; 
and  hence  it  must  first  ascertain  which  elements 
of  the  individual  character  are  of  value  and  worth 
cultivating.  Even  so,  however,  it  is  not  implied 
that  the  valuable  dements  spontaneously  combine 
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to  form  a  rounded  individuality  ;  on  tlie  contrarj', 
the  several  characieri.stics  of  the  individual  often 
hanp  loosely  to,<,'etlier  and  even  conflict  with  one 
another,  so  that  it  is  only  with  great  pains  that  a 
leading  and  controlling  tendency  can  lie  won  from 
the  materials.  A  complete  individuality  is  not  the 
starting-point,  but  the  goal  ;  it  is  no  mere  gift  of 
nature,  but  a  high  ideal  that  in  most  cases  calls  for 
strenuoiis  ellurt.  Think  of  the  travail  undergone 
by  great  minds,  as,  e.g.,  a  man  like  Goethe,  before 
they  came  to  a  clear  understanding  of  their  peculiar 
gift.  Here  too,  then,  we  light  upon  an  arduous 
task  in  what  is  often  regarded  as  simple  and  self- 
evident. 

LiTERATUitE. — R.  Eucken,  Main  Currents  of  Modem  Thought, 
London,  1912,  pp.  341-384,  'Society  and  the  Individual'; 
Theobald  Ziegler,  Die  geistiijen  und'socialen  Stromnngen  des 
lOten  Jahrhiniderts^,  Eorlin,  1901  ;  H.  Dietzel,  in  Jlandwiir- 
terlmch  der  SlaatswissenschaJ'ten^,  v.,  Jena,  1910,  s.v.  'Indi- 
vidualismus."  K.  EuCKEN. 

INDO-CHINA  (Savage  Races). —The  name 
'savages'  is  applied  in  French  Indo-China  to  a 
group  of  half-civilized  races  inhabiting  Tongking, 
Anuam,  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  and 
called  Muongs,  Mois,  Penongs,  or  Khas,  according 
to  their  locality.  All  these  words  mean  '  barbarians' 
or  '  savages.'  These  races  are  scattered  over  a  vast 
district  of  130,000  sq.  miles,  extending  from  22°  to 
12°  N.  lat.,  from  the  frontiers  of  China  to  the  con- 
fines of  Cambodia,  Cochin-China,  and  Annam.  The 
length  of  territory  occupied  by  them  is  30  miles 
between  21°  and  22°,  300  between  20°  and  21°,  and 
90  to  180  between  12°  and  18°. 

1.  Habitat.  — The  country  inhabited  by  the  savages  is  an 
immense  forest  stretching  from  the  plain  (where  they  seldom 
stay)  to  the  higher  slopes  and  mountains.  This  forest,  which 
is  more  or  less  dense,  has  little  variety  of  growth  in  the  plain, 
but  great  variety  on  the  slopes.  Along  the  river-banks  im- 
penetrable undergrowth  affords  shelter  for  all  the  beasts  of 
the  forest,  birds,  and  innumerable  insects.  The  temperature 
varies,  according  to  the  season,  from  30°  to  40°  0.  during  the 
day,  and  from  10°  (sometimes  5°)  to  25°  during  the  night. 

Visited  on  different  occasions  by  missionaries,  officers,  military 
doctors,  explorers,  and  colonists,  these  tribes  have  been  the 
object  of  several  monographs,  which  are  usually  sincere  and 
interesting,  but  always  wanting  in  precision  and  method.  Since 
1900  the  '  Ecole  franijaise  d'ExtrSme-Orient'  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  very  full  inquiry  into  this  subject — an  inquiry  which  will 
uo  doubt  occupy  many  years. 

2.  Origin. — At  the  present  day  it  seems  possible  to  make  the 
assertion  that  the  savages  of  French  Indo-Cliina  form  one  race, 
practically  the  same  in  all  the  districts  in  which  they  are  found, 
except  for  modifications  due  to  admixture  with  the  more  civil- 
ized Khmer,  Tai,  Aniiamese,  and  Tibeto-Burman  races  round 
about  them.  It  is  even  possible  to  see  in  some  of  them  the 
relics  of  a  llalay  or  Indonesian  race,  to  which  the  Chams  of 
Cambodia  also  belong. 

3.  Physical  characteristics  and  mode  of  life. — Generally 
speaking,  the  different  sections  of  the  people  present  certain 
physical,  psychological,  and  social  affinities,  so  that  the  account 
given  of  one  of  them  may  be  applied  to  all,  except  in  minor 
details.  They  nearly  all  belong  to  the  physical  type  (with  very 
slight  differences)  whose  characteristics  have  been  summarized 
as  follows  by  Noel  Bernard,  medical  officer  to  the  colonies,  in  a 
study  of  the  Khas  of  French  Laos:  'Straight  black  hair,  yellow 
skin  with  a  tinge  of  red,  smooth  body,  short  stature  varying  in 
the  different  tribes  from  1  m.  52  to  1  m.  59,  long  narrow  head 
(dolichocephalic),  average  cephalic  index  76,  flat  nose,  generally 
bruised,  breadth  of  nose  average,  transversal  nasal  index  varj'- 
ing  between  85  and  94,  prominent  cheek-bones,  short  broad 
face  (chamaeprosopic),  general  shape  of  head  viewed  from  front 
pentagonal  or  lozenge-shaped  —  these  are  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Indonesian  race '  (Bernard,  Les  Khds,  p.  36). 

They  are  robust,  active,  and  hardened  against  fatigue,  and 
they  sleep  little.  Their  senses  of  hearing,  smell,  and  sight  are 
acutely  developed,  and  seem  to  be  much  superior  to  their  sense 
of  taste.  Very  abstemious  as  a  rule,  they  can  live  on  a  handful 
of  rice  or  on  roots  torn  up  in  the  forest ;  but  under  easy  cir- 
cumstances they  eat  as  much  as  they  can,  and  then  drink  more 
beer  or  rice-wine  than  is  wise.  They  are  very  improvident,  and 
famine  fails  to  make  them  more  economical  when  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  comes,  or  more  careful  to  prevent  the  return  of 
want  by  cultivating  a  larger  area  or  sowing  a  greater  variety 
of  crops.  The  only  thing  that  rouses  them  from  their  idleness 
is  actual  need :  when  the  savage  sees  his  rice-granary  empty, 
and  hears  his  wife  and  children  complain  of  hunger,  he  puts  aside 
bis  apathy,  lays  down  his  et«rnal  pipe,  and,  with  a  basket  on 
his  back  and  a  pnming-hook  in  his  hand,  sets  out  for  the  forest 
to  hunt  or  gather  fruit ;  then  no  difficulty  baffles  him,  and  for 
whole  days  he  will  scour  the  woods  in  search  of  food  for  his 
family. 
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The  savages  liave  no  ambition,  and  are  naturally  generous. 
They  art,  nevertheless,  as  greeiiy  as  children,  and  sometimes 
mercilessly  impose  upon  ill-protected  strangers  who  come  asking 
guides,  carriers,  or  simply  shelter.  Because  they  themselves 
are  ruthlessly  robljcd  by  all  the  Annamese,  Siamese,  Chinese, 
and  Ijios  who  deal  with  them,  they  naively  believe  that  they  in 
their  turn  are  justified  in  imposing  upon  any  strangers  whose 
merchandise  attracts  them.  But  they  are  not  such  thieves 
among  themselves  as  might  be  imagined  from  their  covetous- 
ness,  and  people  of  the  same  village  preserve  the  most  absolute 
respect  for  each  other's  property. 

They  are  very  suspicious  of  a  stranger,  because  they  firmly 
believe  that  he  comes  with  evil  intent  on  their  lives  or  goods. 
Yet  they  very  rarely  break  their  promise  to  him.  They  are  not 
cruel,  but  timid  rather,  in  spite  of  their  iimate  braverv.  They 
never  kill  any  one  unless  they  believe  their  own  life  to  be  in 
danger,  or  when  moved  by  a  superstitious  terror  which  urges 
them  to  avenge  on  an  intruder  a  ritual  offence,  committed,  it 
may  be,  in  ignorance,  which  would  bring  misfortune  on  the 
whole  village.  The  perpetual  state  of  tribal  war  in  which  they 
live,  always  in  danger  of  being  taken  unawares  and  sold  as 
slaves,  makes  them  reserved.  Generally  speaking,  they  are 
hospitable,  proud,  and  extremely  polite  without  becoming  ob- 
sequious. Con8i)icuous  among  their  qualities  is  their  love  of 
liberty.  They  submit  to  no  authority  or  legal  constraint.  To 
agree  to  any  kind  of  taxation  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  slavery. 
They  would  rather  live  in  poverty  and  wretchedness,  always  on 
the  alert,  than  obey  any  authority — even  among  themselves. 
Quite  unconsciously  they  realize  the  spirit  of  perfect  anarchy. 

Their  communism  is  equally  striking,  for  a  truly  brotherly 
solidarity  reigns  among  them.  Great  works  are  always  under- 
taken in  common,  and,  if  a  man's  property  keeps  him,  he  always 
shares  with  his  neighbours.  In  time  of  famine  those  who  have 
rice  divide  their  resources  equally  with  those  who  have  none. 
^Vhen  one  of  their  number  kills  a  pig,  a  buffalo,  or  a  goat,  he 
divides  it  into  as  many  parts  a-i  there  are  inhabitants  in  the 
village  ;  his  own  share  is  no  larger  than  his  neighbour's,  except 
in  the  case  of  an  animal  slain  in  the  chase,  when  a  little  extra 
allowance  is  made  to  the  hunters  as  compensation  for  their 
exertions.  Even  a  hen  is  doled  out  among  50  persons  to  satisfy 
this  instinct  of  brotherhood.  So  strong  is  this  feeling,  even 
among  the  children,  that,  when  one  catches  an  earth-crab,  a 
lizard,  or  a  mouse,  he  will  not  eat  it  until  he  has  given  all  his 
comrades  a  share.  By  the  same  instinct  of  solidarity  the  whole 
village  takes  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  inhabitants  who  com- 
plains of  injury  or  loss  at  the  hands  of  some  member  of  a  neigh- 
bouring village.  They  will  even  take  vengeance  for  an  insult 
dealt  to  a  stranger  who  has  once  made  friends  with  them. 

All  the  missionaries  and  explorers  who  have 
stayed  any  time  among  them  are  at  one  in  jiraising 
the  general  purity  of  their  morals,  exception,  of 
course,  being  made  in  the  case  of  a  few  tribes 
(Jarais,  Bolovens,  etc.).  Although  their  rules  of 
morality  are  not  the  same  as  ours  in  every  detail, 
it  is  noticeable  that  they  are  modest  and  have  a 
keen  .sense  of  decency.  These  remarks  apply  speci- 
ally to  those  savages  who  have  not  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  more  civilized  populations.  The  result 
of  such  contact  is  that  they  lose  the  best  of  their 
traditional  virtues,  and  adopt  the  vices  of  their 
Khmer,  Annamese,  or  Laotian  neighbours. 

4.  War. — Although  they  live  with  arms  continually  at  hand 
and  in  a  constant  struggle  with  the  animals  of  the  forest,  the 
savages  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  bellicose  tribes  of  pillagers 
like  the  Jarais  and  the  Sedangs)  do  not  like  war.  They  hardly 
ever  make  war  except  to  avenge  some  injustice  suffered  by  one 
of  their  number,  and  only  after  repeated  conferences  with  the 
enemy  with  a  view  to  compromise.  Nevertheless,  they  some- 
times launch  into  war  from  sheer  covetousncss,  or  even  from 
poverty,  in  order  to  steal  cattle  or  elephants,  or  to  get  posses- 
sion of  prisoners,  whom  they  then  release  for  a  ransom,  employ, 
or  sell  as  slaves,  and  thus  enrich  the  village.  Slavery,  in  fact, 
is  a  perpetual  menace  to  their  lives,  and  war  is  their  best  means 
of  obtaining  those  feasts  for  which  they  long  so  much  after  the 
periodic  famines. 

The  savage  employs  a  very  clever  ruse  to  start  an  offensive 
war  :  he  glides  noiselessly  across  the  almost  impenetrable  under- 
growth of  the  forest  either  to  surprise  the  hostile  village — this 
IS  a  common  occurrence — or  to  carry  off  women,  children,  or 
solitary  men  who  have  left  their  shelter  to  work  in  the  fields. 
In  either  case,  old  men  are  mercilessly  massacred,  being  worth- 
less as  slaves,  and  liable  to  raise  the  alarm  if  spared.  Except  in 
cases  of  offensive  war,  the  fighting  of  the  savages  is  not  very 
serious ;  it  is  merely  a  few  simple  and  dexterous  razzias.  In 
defensive  war,  however,  the  savage  sometimes  proves  resolute 
even  to  heroism  ;  he  would  never  dream  of  leaving  wife  and 
children  and  fleeing.  When  the  village  is  surrounded,  the  war- 
riors place  the  old  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  middle  and 
defend  them  to  the  death.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is 
nothing  that  will  make  them  draw  back— neither  fire-arms  nor 
the  prospect  of  a  cruel  death, — and  the  enemy,  excited  by  the 
fight,  usually  finish  it  with  a  general  massacre  of  the  weak. 
The  Sedangs  have  a  custom  of  eating  the  livers  of  their  slain 
enemies. 

Before  declaring  war,  the  village  always  convenes  an  assembly 
of  the  men,  at  which  the  youths'  enthusiasm  for  war  is  some- 
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times  in  conflict  witli  the  prudence  of  the  older  men.  This 
council  is  always  accompanied  by  invocations  to  the  spirits, 
sacrifices,  and  a  feast.  If  war  is  decided  on,  one  of  the  coun- 
cillors announces  it  to  the  enemy,  giving  an  enumeration  of  the 
wrongs  which  his  tribesmen  have  suffered  without  reparation. 
Of  course,  the  exact  time  of  the  war  is  not  specified,  and  from 
this  event  onwards  the  two  villages  live  in  a  state  of  constant 
alarm,  while  their  neighbours  maintain  an  anxious  neutrality, 
lest  they  too  become  involved  in  the  conflict. 

When  the  war  has  been  bloody  and  directed  against  the  whole 
village,  the  rejoicings  on  the  return  of  the  victors  are  in  propor- 
tion to  the  risks  that  they  have  run.  Among  the  Bahnars, 
especially,  the  very  solemn  feast  called  the  '  Festival  of  \'ictory ' 
is  announced  every  night  for  a  fortnight  beforehand  by  the 
beating  of  gongs  and  warlike  marches  in  the  common  house. 
The  number  of  buffaloes  to  be  slain  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
prisoners  taken. 

If  weariness  of  the  war  on  both  sides  does  not  lead  to  recon- 
ciliation by  means  of  a  mediator,  every  e.xpedition  is  inevitably 
followed  by  a  series  of  others,  for  vengeance  is  a  sacred  duty 
among  the  savages.  The  tribes  which  are  too  weak  them- 
selves will  suffer  injustice  under  force,  but  will  never  become 
resigned  to  it ;  they  cherish  the  secret  hope  of  some  day  being 
avenged  by  means  of  alliance  with  a  more  powerful  tribe.  The 
savage  spirit  of  independence  of  each  village,  however,  makes 
these  alliances  very  rare.  The  confederation  attempted  in  1SS4 
between  the  Bahnars,  Rongaos,  and  Sedangs  by  J.  B.  Guerlach, 
director  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  who  assembled  almost 
1200  warriors  of  different  villages  under  his  command,  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  continual  and  unjust  incursions  of  the 
Jarais,  was  such  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  that  it  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  Jarais  by  its  moral  effect.  When 
establishing  Christianity  among  the  more  peaceable  tribes, 
which  are  always  the  first  to  receive  them,  the  missionaries 
try  to  unite  them  in  order  to  guarantee  them  material  as  well 
as  moral  securitv. 

5.  Social  organization.— The  family,  constituted 
among  the  savages  by  marriage,  as  a  rule  includes 
the  immediate  predecessors  and  descendants  as  far 
as  first  cotisins  ;  but  first  cousins  on  the  male  side 
are  often  excluded,  as  marriages  are  allowed  to 
that  degree  in  almost  all  the  tribes  though  for- 
bidden on  the  female  side.  This  reservation  arises 
from  the  belief  that  in  heredity  the  maternal  strain 
is  much  stronger  than  the  paternal.  Among  the 
Radfes  it  is  the  woman  who  occupies  the  first  place 
in  the  home.  Consanguinity  among  the  savages 
forms  a  sacred  bond  wliich  entails  the  avenging  of 
each  other's  injuries,  and  never  permits  war  with 
each  other. 

Marriage  is  endogamous,  although  some  small 
tribes,  such  as  the  Alak,  allow  their  daughters  to 
marry  men  of  neighbouring  villages.  It  generally 
takes  place  at  puberty,  i.e.  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  ;  and  in  almost  all  the  tribes  the 
older  the  girls  are,  and,  therefore,  the  more  skilled 
in  household  work,  the  better  marriages  they 
make.  Among  the  Klia-Pi,  however,  marriages 
are  mentioned  where  the  wife  is  only  eight  years 
of  age.  Rich  Halang  chiefs  often  marry  girls  at 
this  age,  who  continue  to  live  with  their  parents  at 
tlie  husband's  expense  until  puberty,  when  the 
marriage  is  consummated.  As  a  general  rule 
woman  is  greatly  respected  among  the  savages, 
and  everywhere  rape  and  seduction  are  punished 
by  a  heavy  fine.  It  is  even  forbidden  to  abuse 
women  prisoners  of  war.  Among  the  Western 
savages,  sexual  relations  before  marriage  are  not 
considered  improper,  and  a  woman  is  often  married 
at  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy.  The  custom 
of  sending  the  young  boys  to  sleep  in  the  common 
house  fosters  a  strict  morality.  The  Niahons  and 
the  Bolovens  impose  a  fine  of  three  bufialoes  for  a 
case  of  seduction  ;  but,  if  there  is  an  acknowledged 
betrothal,  the  betrothed  pair  have  full  liberty  of 
intercourse. 

The  woman  nearly  always  chooses  her  husband, 
and  the  latter  very  often  pays  an  indemnitj^  to  the 
woman's  family  ;  or  he  lives  for  a  certain  time — 
for  some  months  to  several  years — in  a  kind  of 
slavery  in  the  family  of  his  parents-in-law,  in  order 
to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  their  daugliter. 
When  he  does  not  want  to  do  this,  he  nearly 
always  offers  them  a  strong  healthy  slave  instead. 
Under  these  conditions  we  ciin  understand  how 
many    of    the    tribes    welcome    the    birth    of    a 


daughter  Avith  more  enthusiasm  than  that  of  a 
son  :  if  the  one  will  afterwards  defend  the  tribe, 
the  other  will  enrich  it.  Among  the  Alak  tlie 
husband  is  compelled  to  provide  a  dowry,  which 
usually  includes  four  buffaloes  and  two  Cambodian 
jars.  Among  the  Kha-Pi,  custom  prescribes  that 
the  rich  must  marry  among  themselves,  and  the 
poor  likewise  members  of  their  own  class. 

Among  a  great  number  of  tribes,  the  intended 
husband  gives  only  a  few  unimportant  presents, 
and  works  for  a  year  with  his  future  father-in-law. 
The  eldest  daughter,  however,  even  after  marriage, 
never  leaves  the  paternal  roof.  The  asking  in 
marriage  is  almost  alv.ays  done  by  the  youth  him- 
self, throtigh  his  parents  or  a  mutual  fiiend.  The 
length  of  the  betrothal  depends  on  individual 
circumstances,  especially  on  the  time  necessary  for 
the  making  of  all  the  rice-wine  for  the  marriage- 
festival.  The  date  of  the  marriage  is  usually  fixed 
by  the  chief  of  the  village,  who  for  this  purpose 
examines  the  entrails  of  a  chicken.  After  the 
omens  relating  to  the  marriage  have  been  received, 
and  invocations  and  sacrifices  made  to  the  spirits, 
the  marriage  is  celebrated,  followed  by  a  feast 
more  or  less  magniiicent  according  to  the  resources 
of  the  couple,  in  M'hich  the  whole  village  takes 
2>art  until  a  state  of  satiety  and  complete  intoxi- 
cation is  reached.  Rich  and  poor  alike  find  means 
to  pay  the  expenses.  Among  the  Kha-Pi,  where 
marriages  take  place  earlier,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
they  are  arranged  by  the  parents  ;  among  the 
Radfes,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  girl  herself  who 
chooses  her  husband  and  asks  him  in  marriage. 

Although  chiefs  and  rich  men  marry  as  many 
wives  as  they  can  sujiport,  monogamy  is  the  rule. 
The  savage  has  generally  only  one  wife,  to  whom 
he  is  very  much  attached  and  faithful  ;  but  the 
wife  is  never  in  any  way  opposed  to  new  alliances, 
which  would  bring  her  valuable  assistants  in  her 
household  work. 

Divorce  is  rare,  and  takes  place  on  either  side. 
The  man  sometimes  seeks  divorce  on  account  of 
incurable  illness  or  barrenness  in  his  wife  ;  the 
wife,  when  she  sees  an  opportunity  of  getting  a 
better  home,  or  when  her  husband  requires  her  to 
do  too  much  work.  The  assembly  of  the  old  men, 
or  the  chiefs  of  the  village,  hears  complaints  and 
pronounces  judgment.  The  husband  as  far  as 
possible  avoids  seeking  a  divorce,  for  his  wife 
represents  for  him  an  actual  value — the  dowry  he 
has  paid  to  get  her  and  the  comj^ensation  he  will 
have  to  pay  for  casting  her  off.  Among  the 
Niahons  this  fine  is  three  buffaloes ;  among  the 
Halangs  seven  slaves.  In  a  case  of  divorce  the 
children  are  divided  between  the  two  parents, 
the  mother  usually  taking  the  younger  ones.  As 
a  rule  this  course  of  action  is  seldom  resorted  to, 
for  the  family  ties  of  the  savages  are  nearly  always 
verj'  strong. 

Adultery  is  even  rarer  than  divorce  ;  some 
missionaries  state  that  during  twenty  years  among 
tiie  Bahnars,  Sedangs,  and  ytiengs  they  have  not 
recorded  a  single  case  of  it.  Among  all  the  tribes 
it  is  punishable  by  heavy  fines,  varying  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  injured  husband,  who  always 
has  the  right  to  kill  culprits  taken  Jlarfrante  delicto, 
and  in  some  cases  the  right  to  sell  the  lover  as 
a  slave.  Among  the  Stiengs,  only  the  man  is 
punished  by  being  sold  into  slavery,  the  woman 
being  considered  irresponsible.  As  a  rule,  in 
practical  life,  punishment  is  limited  to  a  fine  paid 
by  the  lover ;  then  the  husband  takes  back  his 
wife. 

Among  the  Kha-Pi  there  is  a  sort  of  expiatory  ceremonj- 
before  this  peaceful  settlement :  a  pig  is  killed  at  the  expense 
of  the  culprit,  and  the  right  foot  of  the  injured  husband  is 
sprinkled  with  its  blood  ;  then  he  takes  back  his  wife. 

Though  the  moral  and  legal  condition  of  the 
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wovicn  is  based  on  the  principle  of  complete 
equality  of  rights  with  the  men,  their  material 
condition  is  miserable.  On  them  devolves  all  the 
labour  of  the  household,  the  lields,  etc.  They 
■work  from  dawn  like  beasts  of  burden,  carrying 
water  and  wood,  grinding  rice,  cooking,  weeding, 
planting,  weaving,  plaiting,  and  dyeing,  under  tlie 
calm  eye  of  their  husbands,  who  i)ass  most  of  tiieir 
time  drinking  or  smoking  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
common  house.  In  spite  of  real  all'ection  for  his 
wife,  the  savage  would  feel  degi'aded  if  he  did  any- 
thing but  fish,  hunt,  or  fight.  His  duty  is  to  pro- 
tect the  home,  and  to  provide  sustenance  in  time 
of  famine,  when  he  can  show  extreme  bravery  and 
devotion. 

As  a  result  of  the  spirit  of  anarchical  indepen- 
dence of  these  tribes,  tlie  authority  of  j)arents  over 
their  children  is  very  feeble.  Correction  is  rare, 
and,  besides,  useless.  Owing  to  the  sweetness  of 
the  domestic  harnionj-,  parents  are  honoured  by 
their  children,  and  love  them  tenderly.  In  cases 
of  serious  ofl'ence  on  the  part  of  children,  the  Kha- 
Pi  perform  the  expiatory  ceremony  mentioned 
above  in  connexion  v>'itli  adultery. 

The  uld  men  are  very  much  respected,  but  in 
spite  of  this  their  importance  in  the  life  of  the 
village  is  diminished  by  their  phj'sical  uselessness. 
Their  number  is  very  small,  however,  on  account 
of  the  hardness  of  the  savage  life. 

6.  Death  and  disposal  of  the  dead. — When  a 
savage  dies,  his  family  proclaim  their  grief  by 
cries  and  tears,  and  among  certain  southern  tribes, 
particularly  the  Bahnars,  by  laceration  of  their 
bodies  and  faces  with  their  nails  or  even  with 
veapons.  Young  men  have  been  known  to  wound 
themselves  even  mortally  in  such  circumstances. 
In  the  north,  under  the  influence  of  the  Laotians, 
death  soon  loses  its  mournful  character  ;  and  rela- 
tives and  friends  flock  to  the  house  of  the  deceased 
in  order  to  prevent  the  near  relatives  from  giving 
themselves  over  to  too  keen  sorrow,  as  well  as  to 
mourn.  Hence  the  Bolovens,  Niahons,  etc.,  hold 
great  feasts,  with  generous  supplies  of  alcohol,  at 
which  the  survivors  get  intoxicated  in  honour  of 
the  dead.  In  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  north, 
burial,  not  cremation,  is  the  rule  ;  the  ceremony  is 
more  or  less  complicated  according  to  the  wealth 
and  position  of  the  dead  man. 

In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  poor  man,  as  soon  as  he  has 
breathed  his  last,  his  relatives  or  his  children  wash  him,  put  on 
his  best  clothes,  and,  leaving  his  eyes  wide  open,  wrap  him  in  a 
mat,  along  with  several  small  axes,  pots,  necklaces,  and  baskets 
for  his  use.  They  close  the  mat  with  a  strong  piece  of  rattan, 
and  then  burj'  him  in  a  grave  with  the  remainder  of  his  personal 
goods,  within  24  hours,  taking  care  to  put  beside  him  two 
baskets  of  rice  and  two  jars  of  alcohol,  one  of  each  at  his  head 
and  one  at  his  feet.  The  grave  is  filled  up  and  covered  with 
tree-trunks  to  jirevent  wild  animals  from  disinterring  the  bod}'. 
For  a  chief  or  a  rich  man  a  cotlin  is  always  made,  hollowed  out 
of  a  tree-trunk.  The  use  of  coffins  is  becoming  more  prevalent 
throughout  the  south,  and  the  shajie  of  the  coffin  is  improving 
the  nearer  the  savages  come  to  civilized  races.  The  making  of 
the  coffin  of  a  chief  requires  from  48  to  72  hours,  that  of  a  poor 
man  24  hours  :  this  is  what  settles  the  time  of  burial. 

Before  laying  the  dead  man  in  his  cotlin,  the  Bahnars  bind  up 
his  lower  jaw  with  a  cotton  thread  fastened  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  his  amis  are  stretched  by  his  sides,  and  his  great  toes  are 
tied  together  with  a  cotton  thread.  The  Radtis  bind  the  dead 
man's  liands  and  feet  with  a  cotton  thread.  Among  these  two 
tribes  the  coffin  is  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  dead  man's  most 
precious  belongings,  closed  up  with  a  resinous  substance,  or, 
more  simply,  with  a  paste  of  glutinous  rice,  and  carried  out  of 
the  house  to  the  sound  of  gongs.  At  the  burial-place,  while 
one  party  of  mourners  digs  the  grave,  tl)e  other  kills  the  buffalo, 
ox,  pig,  or  chicken  (according  to  the  station  of  the  survivors) 
which  is  to  be  given  to  the  dead  man.  A  bamboo,  pierced  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  is  fitted  into  a  little  opening  made  in  the 
coffin  at  the  place  where  the  head  is.  When  the  grave  is  suffi- 
ciently deep,  the  coffin  is  lowered  into  it  with  the  customary 
two  baskets  of  rice  and  two  jars  of  alcohol  ;  then,  besides  these, 
part  of  the  buffalo,  ox,  pig,  or  chicken,  raw ;  and,  finally, 
various  utensils  for  the  dead  man's  use.  The  generosity  with 
which  the  relatives  deprive  themselves  for  his  sake  shows  the 
depth  of  their  sorrow  at  his  death.  The  grave  is  filled  up, 
everything  being  covered  except  the  bamboo  tube.  But  the 
soul  of  the  dead  man  is  not  yet  supposed  to  have  left  his 


original  dwelling  ;  the  body  alone  is  i.i  the  ground  with  its 
viuil  neeils.  This  is  the  reason  v.liy  the  widow  or  the  children 
ol  the  deceased  come  every  morning  for  a  variable  period  of 
time,  usually  two  or  three  months,  and  pour  a  little  soup,  rice, 
and  alcohol  down  the  bamboo  tube,  and  blow  down  some  pufTs 
of  tobacco  smoke,  to  cheer  him.  At  the  end  of  this  period  a 
small  thatched  shed  is  erected  over  the  tomb,  which  becomes 
the  dwelling. place  of  the  ghost.  As  soon  as  this  is  achieved, 
the  de.ad  man  finally  leaves  the  family.  This  event  is  celebrated 
by  a  feast,  and  the  animals  which  are  to  form  the  banquet  are 
sacrificed  near  the  tomb.  The  dead  man  receives  his  share  of 
the  food,  and  what  is  left  is  carried  back  to  the  home  of  bis 
heirs. 

Krom  that  time  the  dead  man  is  not  visited  any  more  except 
at  the  end  of  each  lunar  month.  When  the  mooii  is  disappear- 
ing from  the  horizon,  tlie  relatives  and  friends,  to  the  sound  of 
tom-toms,  gongs,  and  tambourines,  carry  food  and  alcohol  to 
the  dead  man  with  the  customary  lameniations.  The  offerings 
are  left  on  the  tomb,  and,  after  begging  the  deceased  not  to 
come  back  and  torment  the  living,  the  mourners  retire.  They 
eat  and  drink  till  sunset,  when  thej-  return  home  to  wait  until 
the  next  moon.  This  ceremony  is  called  glow,  j'or,  '  throwing 
down  cooked  rice,'  among  the  Bahnars. 

This  worship  hardly  ever  lasts  for  more  than  a  year,  and  it  is 
completed  by  a  ceremony  which  marks  the  final  seiiaration  of 
the  deceased  from  his  terrestrial  parentage  and  his  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  dead.  It  varies  in  grandeur  and  im- 
portance in  different  tribes.  Among  the  Bahnars  the  ceremony 
is  very  costly  ;  the  families  of  all  those  who  have  died  within  the 
year  in  a  village  unite  in  celebrations  at  the  common  expense. 
A  month  or  two  before  the  appointed  day,  the  cleverest  artisans 
of  the  neighbourhood  carve  wooden  statuettes  representing 
each  of  the  dead  to  be  honoured,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Icon 
nf/ai,  '  eyeball.'  These  puppets  are  dressed  in  mourning 
costume,  ornamented  with  hair  or  beards  of  grass  tufts,  and  set 
up  in  a  row  side  by  side  on  a  common  burial-niound  covered 
with  a  roof  of  bamboo  trellis-work.  Each  one  has  its  arms 
stretched  out,  laden  with  little  pieces  of  food,  and  holds  in  its 
left  hand  a  wax  torch,  and  in  its  right  a  piece  of  meat ;  and  a 
pipe  rests  on  each  one's  breast.  At  their  feet  are  little  wheels, 
baskets,  axes,  cross-bows,  pots,  and  cups — all  the  utensils 
which  the  dead  had  used  during  life.  This  common  tomb  is 
surrounded  by  a  stronjj  enclosure  of  stakes,  many  of  which  are 
surmounted  by  other  kmi  ngai,  seated,  with  then-  heads  in  their 
hands  as  if  weeping. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ceremony  the  relatives  and  friends 
come  great  distances,  each  bringing  a  chicken  and  a  jar  of  rice- 
wine — the  rich  sometimes  bringing  a  pig.  A  large  opening 
allows  the  mourners  to  enter  the  enclosure  and  present  their 
offerings  to  the  dead.  Buffaloes,  oxen,  and  pigs  are  killed  ;  and 
the  frontal  bones  of  the  buffaloes  and  the  jaws  of  the  pigs  are 
carefully  fastened  to  the  arms  of  the  kon  iigai.  The  mourners 
dance,  laugh,  play  most  unmusical  instrument.s,  and  make  most 
licentious  jokes,  all  to  entertain  the  dead,  to  whom  they  offer 
wooden  platters  of  carefully  prepared  food.  The  living  in  their 
turn  eat  and  drink  by  the  side  of  the  tomb  until  they  are  quite 
into.xicated  ;  then,  as  the  day  advances,  they  plant  banana- 
trees,  pumpkins,  and  sweet  potatoes  in  the  enclosure,  the  fruit 
of  which  nobody  will  dare  to  eat.  Any  person  impious  enough 
to  risk  it,  besides  incurring  the  anger  of  the  gods,  must  pay  a 
heavy  fine  to  the  village.  Before  departing  the  mourners  tie 
a  chicken  to  a  little  stake  by  a  cotton  thread  and  imprison  it  in 
the  enclosure.  The  creature  soon  breaks  its  feeble  bonds  :  if  it 
esiapes  into  the  forest,  it  is  a  good  sign  ;  if  it  returns  to  the 
village,  it  is  pursued  with  bows  and  arrows,  and,  when  killed,  is 
thrown  into  the  forest.  There  is  no  more  thought  of  the  dead 
after  this  feast. 

The  period  of  mourning  varies  with  the  different 

tribes  and  circumstances.      Mourning  for  a  chief 

always  lasts  longer  than  that  for  an  ordinary  man. 

The  rules  regarding  re-marriage  are  also   veiy 

variable. 

Among  the  Radfes  the  widow  may  give  a  feast  after  three 
months  at  her  own  expense  in  the  home  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band's parents,  and,  if  they  have  another  son,  she  may  ask  him 
in  marriage.  If  refused,  she  marries  any  man  whom  she  chooses. 
Among  the  Kha-l'i  the  duration  of  mourning  and,  consequently, 
of  inability  to  contract  a  fresh  marri.ige  is  two  years.  Of  course, 
these  rules  do  not  affect  the  poor  ;  they  may  re-marry  whenever 
they  get  the  opportunity.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  mourn- 
ing among  all  the  tribes  that  wear  long  hair  is  that  they  keep 
their  heads  shaved  during  the  whole  period. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  ancestor- 
worship  is  by  no  means  general  among  the  savages, 
and  that,  as  far  as  death  is  concerned,  all  that 
takes  place  is  a  few  funeral  rites  performed  at  the 
time  of  death  and  at  intervals  comparatively  soon 
thereafter. 

There  is  a  vagtie  notion  among  certain  tribes 
that  the  soul  of  the  dead  relative  wanders  round 
his  former  dwelling-place,  on  the  threshold  of 
which  the  son  places  otierings  for  his  acceptance  ; 
but  this  practice  is  neither  fundamental  nor  general. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  the  dead  are  sui)posed  to  have 
I  gone  to  join  their  fellows  'in  the  mysterious  regions 
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of  the  South.'  If  they  retxirn,  they  are  feared 
rather  than  honoured,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
offer  sacrifices  except  to  the  manes  of  those  who 
have  been  very  rich  or  powerful  during  their  lives 
and  might  be  able  to  transmit  a  little  of  their  g^ood 
luck  to  their  descendants. 

Suicide  is  very  rare,  though  not  unknown,  among 
the  savages.  It  entails,  particularly  among  the 
Bahnars,  an  isolated  burial,  in  the  forest,  far  from 
the  haunts  of  men.  Those  who  have  buried  a 
suicide  must  not  enter  the  village  again  until  they 
have  performed  certain  purificatory  rites  and  a 
sacrifice. 

7.  Eschatology. — If  ancestor-worship  is  vague 
among  the  savages,  their  ideas  of  what  follows 
death  are  even  more  so.  They  almost  all  believe 
that  the  personality  subsists  after  death  and  con- 
tinues its  terrestrial  life  in  another  place  and 
another  way  ;  but  among  many  of  the  tribes  the 
idea  of  a  judgment  of  the  dead  and  a  reward  for 
good  deeds  in  this  world  is  very  confused.  The 
Bolovens,  the  Kha-Pi,  and  the  Rad^s  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  believe  in  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  life.  The  Kalangs  believe  in  these  things, 
but  without  any  clear  notion  as  to  what  they  may 
be. 

The  Bahnars  believe  in  a  whole  mang  lung,  '  kingdom  of  the 
dead,'  which  the  dead  enter,  a  year  after  their  burial,  by  means 
of  the  feast  described  above  and  called  inut  to  kiek,  '  to  enter 
the  cemetery.'  This  kingdom  is  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth.  The  dead  do  not  reach  it  until  after  they  have  crept  in 
fear  and  trembling  between  two  huge  stones  which  continually 
strike  against  each  other.  They  must  slip  through  at  tlie 
instant  when  the  stone  which  is  acting  as  hammer  is  raised  in 
the  air.  They  have  next  to  avoid  the  formidable  motion  of  two 
gigantic  scissor-blades,  and  then  to  cross  a  frightful  precipice  on 
a  bridge  of  tree-trunks,  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  animated  by 
a  constant  rotatory  movement  which  makes  the  smallest  step 
dangerous.  The  bridge,  moreover,  does  not  reach  across  the 
whole  abyss ;  there  is  a  considerable  empty  space,  which  the 
dead  man  must  leap  across.  Only  those  who  have  done  good 
deeds  on  earth  can  accomplish  this  leap ;  thieves  and  liars  fall 
into  the  chasm,  without  hope  of  resurrection.  When  a  person 
issues  victorious  from  this  third  trial,  he  finds  himself  standing 
before  the  cottage  of  an  old  witch  or  sorceress  who  is  busy 
pounding  rice  from  morning  till  night,  and  who  in  return  for 
glass-ware  or  little  axes  provides  the  manes  with  fire  and  light, 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  these  gloomy  realms.  If  the 
ghost  cannot  pay  in  current  coin,  he  must  allow  his  ears  to  be 
cut  off.  They  immediately  attach  themselves  to  the  sorceress's 
ears,  which,  as  a  result  of  additions  of  this  kind,  reach  down  to 
the  ground.  Equipped  with  safe  fire,  the  dead  man  reaches  a 
cross-road— the  junction  of  two  roads  leading  to  two  cities. 
One  of  these  roads,  strewn  with  brambles  and  briars,  is  for  men 
who  died  a  natural  death  ;  the  other,  very  smooth  and  bordered 
with  red  flowers,  is  taken  by  those  who  have  met  a  violent 
death— e.i;.,  warriors  slain  by  the  enemy,  in  expedition,  or  by 
their  own  arms,  or  from  wounds  inflicted  by  a  dart.  Dressed  in 
brilliant  red,  because  of  the  blood  which  they  have  shed,  they 
dwell  in  a  specially  privileged  village.  In  both  the  cities  and 
the  village,  life  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  on  earth,  and  the 
dead  there  are  happy  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the 
supplies  of  meat,  flocks,  utensils,  slaves,  and  necklaces  which 
their  relatives  place  in  their  coffins  or  on  their  tombs,  of  glom 
por,  and,  above  all,  of  7mU  16  kiek.  Slaves  are  represented  by 
rough  little  figures  placed  along  with  pots,  cross-bows,  wooden 
sabres,  etc.,  at  the  foot  of  the  icon  ngai. 

The  Bahnars  have  no  definite  idea  of  a  judgment 
of  men  after  death,  but  their  traditions  imply  that 
only  the  good  can  reach  the  cities  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  dead  ;  the  wicked  succumb  to  the  trials  of 
the  journey. 

8.  Sorcerer-chiefs  and  sorcerers.— Although  the 
savages  of  Indo-China  do  not  recognize  any  consti- 
tuted power,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  there 
are  among  them  three  individuals  with  mysterious 
moral  power.  The  best  known  are  the  'water 
king'  and  the  'fire  king.'  We  have  only  vague 
information  about  the  '  wind  king.'  The  designa- 
tion sadetcs,  which  they  receive  in  Indo-Cliina,  is 
simply  the  Laotian  sadet  (  —  Khmer  sdcc),  'king.' 
They  belong  to  the  powerful  Jarai  tribe.  In  spite 
of  their  title,  they  have  no  effective  power,  and 
their  authority,  which  is  purely  spiritual,  is  not 
even  recognized  except  by  the  few  villages  border- 
ing on  their  own  territory.  But  all  the  savages 
know  them  by  name,  and  dread  them.     They  seem 


to  offer  an  analogy  with  the  god-kings  of  whom 
Frazer  speaks  (GB-  i.  164).  Their  influence  can 
greatly  facilitate  the  movements  of  an  explorer  if 
he  manages  to  approach  them  and  to  get  into  their 
good  graces.  The  sadete  who  is  most  feared  is  the 
fire  sadete,  known  especially  by  the  savages  of  the 
Annamese  slojie  ;  the  water  sadete  exercises  a  less 
perceptible  sway  over  the  Laotian  slope  ;  the  power 
of  the  wind  sadete  seems  insignificant. 

The  sadetes  live  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  it  is  believed 
that  at  least  those  of  fire  and  water  are  always  at  hand  in  a 
certain  pair  of  families  which  ai'e  related  to  each  otlier.  They 
possess  objects  endowed  with  magic  power.  The  fire  king  has 
a  sacred  sword,  or  magic  blade,  badly  hewn,  and  carefully 
rolled  in  white  cotton  rags.  No  savage  would  dare  to  approach 
it.  If  the  sadete  drew  this  blade  half-way,  they  say  it  would  be 
enough  to  make  the  sun  disappear  and  men  and  animals  fall  into 
a  profound  sleep ;  if  he  were  to  draw  it  full  length,  the  whole 
world  would  be  devoured  by  flame.  The  traditions  of  Chanis, 
Cambodians,  and  Laos  claim  that  this  magic  sword  was  stolen 
from  them  long  ago.  The  Cambodians,  monks  and  laymen,  and 
even  a  rebel  chief,  it  would  appear,  have  several  times  gone  right 
into  these  inhospitable  regions  to  ask  for  it  or  to  try  to  get  it 
back  again.  They  never  returned,  being  destroyed,  the  savages 
say,  by  fire  from  heaven  in  xHinishment  of  their  unjust  claim. 

The  water  sadete  has  a  magic  cup  and  wand,  according  to 
some  authorities,  and,  according  to  others,  a  rattan  bearing 
flowers  that  never  fade,  and  a  bindweed  saved  from  the  Deluge, 
but  still  green.  Armed  with  these  objects,  the  sadete,  if  he  is 
roused  to  anger,  is  able  to  bury  the  earth  under  the  waters. 

Although  legends  of  the  most  confused  kind  are 
current  about  the  sadetes,  and  although  the  savages 
shrink  from  giving  explanations  of  the  subject  to 
strangers,  and  the  sadetes  themselves  are  very 
diflicult  to  ajjproach,  it  seems  certain  that,  in  spite 
of  their  occult  power,  they  live  the  simple  life  of 
the  other  savages,  and  go  through  the  villages 
asking  a  tribute  of  alms,  which  is  seldom  refused 
them,  but  still  more  rarely  ofi'ered.  Certain  Rad6 
villages,  of  their  own  accord,  present  the  fire  sadete 
every  year  with  a  little  cotton,  some  rice,  and  a 
chicken. 

The  sadetes  must  never  die  a  natural  death. 
When  one  of  them  falls  ill,  the  chiefs  and  the  old  men  assemble 
to  examine  his  condition.  If  this  is  judged  to  be  very  serious, 
the  invalid  is  dispatched  by  spear-thrusts.  The  sadetes,  alone 
among  the  savages,  are  cremated,  not  buried.  The  ashes  are 
gathered,  and  honoured  for  five  years.  The  widow  receives- 
some  of  them,  which  she  has  to  carry  on  her  back  in  an  urn 
when  she  goes  to  mourn  at  the  tomb  of  her  husband. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  spite  of  its  prerogatives,  the 
office  of  sadete  seems  to  be  forced  upon  the  members 
of  families  which  benefit  from  it.  To  succeed  thfr 
sadete  a  descendant  on  the  female  side  is  always 
sought ;  and  the  nomination  of  the  new  sadete  often 
meets  with  undisguised  unwillingness  from  the 
privileged  family.  This  has  given  rise  to  several 
stories. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  immediately  after  the  death  of  a 
sadete,  all  his  relatives  eligible  for  succession  flee  to  the  forest 
to  escape  this  honour.  The  village  inhabitants  set  out  to  look 
for  them,  and  the  first  one  discovered  is  nominated.  Another 
tale  is  that  all  go  to  sleep  in  the  common  house  ;  an  old  man 
enters  quietly  during  the  night,  and  asks  the  sleepers  in  a  loud 
voice,  '  Who  will  succeed  ?'  The  spirits  prompt  one  of  them  to 
answer,  'I.'  The  old  man  ties  a  cotton  tliread,  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  will  of  the  spirits,  to  the  wrist  of  the  chosen  one,  who  is 
thus  recognized  next  day.  Surer  and  more  numerous  testi- 
monies lead  us  to  believe  that  the  new  sadete  is  chosen  by  the 
old  men  from  the  appointed  family. 

Until  the  time  of  king  Norodom,  predecessor  of  the  present 
king  Sisowath,  the  sovereigns  of  Cambodia,  at  their  accession, 
used  to  send  expensive  presents  to  tiie  fire  sadetes  :  elephants, 
silk  stuffs  to  wrap  round  the  sacred  sword,  glass  trinkets,  etc. 
The  two  savage  chiefs  in  return  sent  several  rural  presents  to 
Phnom-Penh  :  rhinoceros-tusks,  rice,  sesame,  and  cakes  of  un- 
^vrought  wax,  on  which  was  seen  the  impress  of  a  finger  as 
signature.  Rice,  sesame,  and  wax  were  sent  to  the  bak^is,  or 
Brahman  priests  of  the  royal  palace,  who  used  them  in  certain 
ritualistic  ceremonies.  In  spite  of  the  objections  of  the  sadete, 
Norodom  putan  end  to  these  traditional  customs  without  giving 
any  reason  for  his  action.  Perhaps  he  saw  in  this  gift  a  form  of 
disguised  tribute  to  Cambodia,  which  doubtless  recalled  either 
the  services  rendered  long  ago  to  the  Khmer  kings  in  the  evolu- 
tionary epoch,  or  a  relation  of  kinship  between  the  sovereigns 
and  the  savages. 

The  sadetcs  or  ^w.toos,  still  so  little  known, 
remain,  as  regards  both  origin  and  attributes,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  problems  to  be  solved  iu 
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the  political  and  religious  organization  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese. 

The  extremely  wavering  beliefs  and  the  com- 
plicated worship  of  the  savages  have  given  rise 
also  to  a  whole  class  of  sorcerers  expert  in  sooth- 
saying and  in  nullifying  the  evil  designs  of  the 
yung.  They  may  Ije  grouped  in  two  categories  : 
(a)  wizard-doctors,  who  are  employed  in  exorcizing 
diseases  and  prescribing  remedies  and  sacrifices ; 
they  are  in  greatest  demand,  and  best  paid,  but 
not  most  influential  ;  [b]  wizard-sootlisayers  ;  they 
alone  know  how  to  burst  eggs,  and  their  business 
is  to  discover  by  tliis  means  tlieft,  murder,  or  death 
by  witchcraft.  All-powerful  among  these  super- 
stitious tribes,  they  are  very  much  feared,  for  their 
word  alone  is  suliicient  to  liave  a  man  convicted 
of  witchcraft  and  reduced  to  slavery.  Naturally 
many  sorcerers  abuse  their  terrible  power.  Cer- 
tain wizard-soothsayers  practise  casting  spells  by 
means  of  wax  figures,  and  belief  in  the  ellects  of 
this  practice  Ls  general  among  the  Indo-Chinese 
savages. 

A  man  is  either  born  a  sorcerer  or  may  become 
one  ;  there  is,  in  the  one  case,  direct  inspiration  of 
the  spirits,  and,  in  the  other,  preliminary  initiation. 
The  wixard-soothsayers  who  practise  divination  by 
means  of  the  crushing  of  eggs  receive  their  mission 
directly  in  a  dream  from  the  spirit  of  the  lightning. 
The  wizard-doctor  [bbjau]  may  also  be  directly 
inspired  by  a  special  spirit  called  yang  gru. 

When  the  yang  takes  possession  of  a  man,  the  latter  becomes 
aware  of  it  from  the  fact  that  he  can  no  longer  eat  certain  foods 
without  becoming:  sick  or  fevered  :  dog-s,  frogs,  lizards,  and 
mice,  from  which  sorcerers  always  abstain.  Soon  he  is  seized 
with  a  sort  of  hysterical  delirium,  which  often  lasts  five  or  six 
davs,  and  flees  into  the  forest  to  follow  the  yang  ;  then  he  has 
paroxysms  of  fever,  refuses  to  eat,  and  holds  long  conversations 
with  his  yang  gru,  who  reveals  to  him  all  the  diseases  with 
which  such  and  such  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  to  be  smitten  ; 
and  then  he  goes  to  sleep,  overcome  by  fatigue.  These  paroxysms 
seize  him  periodically  for  several  months,  but  each  time  becom- 
ing feebler,  and  at  last  the  initiated  one  appears  to  have  returned 
to  his  normal  condition,  except  lliai  he  has  become  a  bojdu,  i.e. 
6eer  and  healer.  He  always  has  with  him  in  a  little  bag  his 
Bpecial  domong,  one  of  which  contains  the  yang  gru,  or  spirit 
which  inspires  him. 

The  bbjdu  may  also  be  initiated  by  another 
sorcerer. 

He  first  of  all  feels  himself  becoming  feverish  after  having 
eaten  the  foods  mentioned  above.  An  initiated  sorcerer  exam- 
ines him,  and  then,  lifting  up  his  eyelids,  by  the  light  of  a 
small  candle,  and  repeating  a  certain  incantation,  communicates 
the  magic  power  to  him.  Thereupon  the  yang  makes  sure  that 
the  initiated  man  finds  several  domongs,  and  he  immediately 
becomes  a  perfect  sorcerer.  But  many  of  the  savages  show 
greater  confidence  in  the  sorcerer  who  has  waited  till  the  spirit 
possessed  him  than  in  one  who  compels  it  by  means  of  a  fellow- 
sorcerer. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  majority  of 
>these  sorcerers,  the  soothsayers  as  well  as  the 
doctors,  are  women.  The  bdjau  of  the  Balinars, 
Eongaos,  and  numerous  other  tribes,  with  her 
hysterical  stamping  and  her  cataleptic  sleeps,  re- 
sembles the  pajau,  the  pythoness  of  the  Chams. 

9.  Penal  law. — The  crime  most  severely  pun- 
ished is  theft,  especially  of  domestic  animals  or 
of  rice ;  the  latter  is  sometimes  punishable  by 
death.  A  less  serious  theft  is  punished  by  a  line, 
almost  always  equal  to  double  the  value  of  the  stolen 
object.  If  the  thief  cannot  pay,  his  debt  makes 
him  the  slave  of  the  man  whom  he  has  robbed. 
Crimes  of  passion — adultery,  rape,  and  murder — 
are,  as  a  rule,  punished  with  a  variable  fine,  which 
is  handed  over  to  the  injured  family  or  person. 
The  laws  of  the  savages  are  averse  to  punishing  by 
death,  because  a  man  can  always  be  useful  to  the 
village.  Crucifixion,  however,  is  practised  among 
certain  tribes,  and  cudgelling  to  death  is  allowed. 
Slavery  for  debt  is  fairly  frequent,  but  tlie  slave 
may  always  regain  his  freedom  by  paying  the 
sum  due. 

10.  Oaths  and  ordeals. — When  a  person  denies 
his  guilt,   the  savages  have   recourse   to   ordeals. 


which  are  undergone  in  the  i)resence  of  a  sorcerer. 
The  most  usual,  tlie  water  test,  is  a  custom  still  in 
vogue  among  the  Klimers  : 

The  accused  and  the  accuser,  both  holding  on  to  a  post  firmly 
fixed  in  the  river,  plunge  at  the  same  time  underneath  the 
water.  If  the  accuser  remains  longest  under  the  water,  the 
ac<;u8ed  is  judged  to  be  guilty  ;  if  the  accused,  he  is  innocent. 
The  savages  firmly  believe  that  the  haemorrhage  which  occurs 
in  the  weaker  of  the  two  at  the  beginning  of  asphyxia  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  waters,  indignant  at  his 
falsehoo<i,  has  pricked  his  nostrils. 

Other  ordeals  consist  in  making  tlie  culprit 
plunge  his  hand  iiit<j  boiling  pitch  or  even  into 
molten  lead.  If  his  hand  remains  unhurt,  lie  is 
proclaimed  innocent.  A  more  formidable  test, 
because  it  allows  more  scope  for  manipulation  or 
wickedness,  is  the  ordeal  of  '  breaking  an  egg  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  the  first  linger,'  among  the 
Bahnars,  Kongaos,  Sedangs,  etc.  It  is  used  in 
cases  of  theft  and  poisoning ;  and,  especially  in 
cases  of  witchcraft,  it  takes  place  with  the  aid  of 
a  sorcerer  or  a  sorceress. 

When,  by  superstition,  ignorance,  or  brazen-faced  falsehood, 
a  savage  of  any  village  accuses  a  member  of  the  same  village,  or, 
more  usually,  of  a  neighbouring  village  weaker  than  his  own, 
of  having  stolen  something  from  him,  or  cast  over  him  a  spell 
of  illness  or  of  death,  the  two  villages  assemble  to  decide  the 
issue.  As  a  rule  the  accused  is  a  poor  man  or  woman,  or  one 
of  no  lineage  ;  and  it  also  very  often  happens  that,  having  no 
faith  in  the  fairness  of  the  ordeal,  and  fearing  that  he  will  be 
abandoned  by  his  village  or  that  he  may  involve  it  in  war,  the 
victim  pleads  guilty  rather  than  resist,  and,  though  innocent, 
allows  himself  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  to  the  Annamese  or  the 
Jjaotians.  When  the  accused  is  rich  and  of  influential  family, 
the  attitude  of  his  relatives  and  of  the  whole  village  sometimes 
makes  the  accuser  beat  a  rapid  retreat.  When  the  parties  are 
about  equal  in  rank,  the  case  is  nearly  always  decided  by  the 
egg-test.  The  biijdu  takes  an  egg  between  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger and  asks  it  if  there  has  really  been  denn,  'witchcraft.' 
The  egg,  if  cleverly  pressed,  never  faiis  to  break  if  the  sorcerer 
wishes  it.  Other  eggs  are  then  taken  to  find  out  in  which 
village  the  deng  is  ;  generally  one  of  the  eggs  collapses  with  a 
crackle  at  the  name  of  the  guilty  village.  A  third  time  the 
sacred  eggs  are  interrogated,  to  find  out  which  person  in  this 
village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  all  enumerated  by  name, 
has  the  power  of  casting  spells  (deng) ;  when  the  egg  breaks  at 
the  mention  of  one  of  these  names,  the  unfortunate  individual, 
irrefutably  convicted,  is  immediately  bound,  and  handed  over 
as  a  slave  to  the  accuser.  It  is  evident  that  the  greed  or 
wickedness  of  the  bojdu  may  draw  great  profit  from  such  a 
custom. 

Another  very  repugnant  test  is  to  make  the 
accused  lick  the  decomposed  corpse  of  tlie  person 
he  is  su.spected  of  having  poisoned,  wliile  saying: 
'  May  I  die  within  the  year  if  I  am  guilty  of  the 
death  of  this  man  ! '  If  he  reaches  the  end  of  the 
year  without  accident,  he  is  pronounced  innocent. 
When  the  body  has  been  buried  for  some  time,  the 
accused  may  clear  himself  of  the  accusation  of 
poisoning  by  repeating  the  same  formula  while 
swallowing  some  of  the  earth  taken  from  under 
the  coffin  and  pounded  with  dry  leaves. 

Very  often  the  peaceable  tribes,  e.g.  the  Bahnars, 
are  satisfied  with  a  more  kindly  ordeal. 

The  families  of  the  deceased  and  of  the  accused  and  the 
accused  himself  go  into  the  cemetery.  A  little  earth  is  taken 
from  the  grave,  and  a  model  of  a  tombstone  is  made  with  it. 
This  is  sprinkled  with  rice-wine  and  the  blood  of  a  chicken, 
while  one  of  the  company  pronounces  the  following  impreca- 
tion: '  Tliou6 1  We  are  making  libations  of  chicken's  blood  and 
wine  in  order  that  this  business  may  be  ended  1  May  the  per- 
jurer die,  slain  by  the  axe  or  the  knife  1  May  he  be  caught 
in  a  snare  !  May  he  be  drowned  in  the  water  !  Slay  the 
lightning  strike  him  !  May  his  enemies  pierce  him  with  arrows  1 
May  they  slay  him  with  the  sword  in  battle  I  May  cancer  eat 
him  away  1  May  the  blood  gush  from  his  nostrils  and  his 
mouth  !''  Then  they  mix  the  earth,  moist  with  the  blood  and 
wine,  wth  a  little  ground  stag-horn,  each  one  present  swallows 
some  of  it,  and  a  bumper  of  alcohol  all  round  closes  the  cere- 
mony. According  to  the  savages'  ideas,  the  culprit,  if  there  is 
one,  is  sure  to  die  within  the  year. 

The  oath  of  friendship  is  a  complicated  one,  for 
it  serves  to  create  a  bond  as  sacred  as  kinship 
between  those  who  exchange  it. 

Intermediaries  are  chosen  between  two  persons  who  wish  to 
swear  allegiance  to  each  other,  and  are  charged  with  sounding 
their  intentions.  They  receive  two  jars  of  rice-wine  and  two 
chickens  from  the  contracting  parties  ;  one  half  is  to  p.ay  them 
for  their  trouble,  and  the  other  is  required  for  the  ceremony. 
One  of  the  chickens  is  roasted,  and  each  of  the  future  friends 
receives  an  equal  share  of  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  the  legs, 
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which  ha  must  eat.  Tlien  both  drink  together  from  the  same 
jar  of  rioe-wine  by  means  of  a  flexible  bamboo  tube,  while  the 
spectators  utter  the  usual  imprecations:  'Remember  that  to- 
day you  Become  brothers.  ...  If  one  of  you  betrays  his 
brother,  may  he  be  struck  by  lightninj?  I  May  he  be  reduced 
to  slavery  !  May  he  die  miserably,  and  may  his  unburied  body 
become  the  prey  of  the  ravens  ! '  In  most  cases  they  prick  the 
arms  of  the  two  friends  with  the  point  of  a  dagger,  in  order  to 
mix  their  blood  with  the  wine,  which  they  have  to  drink 
together.  The  solemnity  is  greater  still  when  not  two  indi- 
viduals, but  two  villages,  swear  indissoluble  friendship  after  a 
war.  Into  the  jar  of  rice-wine  are  put  a  boar's  tusks,  spear- 
heads, and  arrows  ;  above  it  are  hung  fish,  ropes,  fetters,  and  a 
serpent's  head.  Then  the  whole  assembly  drinks,  after  having 
uttered  the  most  terrible  maledictions  against  the  village  which 
should  try  to  break  the  peace. 

The  savages  are  somewliat  extravagant  with 
tlieir  oaths  when  they  wish  to  atiirm  or  convince. 
They  '  eat '  their  sword,  their  spear,  their  pipe,  or 
their  clothing — which  means  that,  if  they  lie,  they 
give  themselves  over  to  be  killed  by  the  sword  or 
by  tlie  spear,  or  to  smoke  their  last  pipe,  or  wear 
their  last  dress  in  this  world. 

II.  Religion. — The  religion  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
savages  appears  to  be  Animism  strongly  tinged  with 
fetishism  and  i^olytheistic  naturalism.  It  is  both 
public  and  private,  demands  an  infinite  number  of 
duties,  often  very  onerous,  and  constitutes  a  utili- 
tarian worship  based  on  the  fear  of  evil  powers 
and  the  desire  to  conciliate  them  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfaction  of  personal  interests.  The  savages 
give  souls  or  .<^pirits  to  animals,  objects,  plants, 
and  phenomena ;  these  evil  spirits  take  vengeance 
for  even  involuntary  neglect  of  a  rule  or  an  ofl'er- 
ing.  Famine,  bad  luck  at  fishing,  hunting,  etc., 
illness,  accidents,  and  death  are  the  result.  Every- 
thing that  the  savage  does  to  guard  his  wretched 
life  must  be  preceded  or  followed  by  rites  and 
sacrilices  to  batile  these  formidable  powers.  These 
spirits,  v.-hich  are  very  numerous,  are  the  possessors 
of  considerable  but  not  hierarchical  power,  and 
are  dependent  on  one  another.  Having  the  same 
passions  as  men,  they  are  in  constant  rivalry, 
contending  for  the  offerings  of  men.  Among  the 
savages  all  manifestations  of  a  supernatural  power 
— genii,  souls,  spirits — bear  the  generic  name  of 
yang,  a  word  of  Alalayo- Polynesian  origin. 

The  spirits,  or  genii,  are  divided  into  two  great 
categories  :  the  good  and  the  wicked.  Among  the 
good  are  those  whose  mission  is  to  make  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  grow,  who  dispense  light  and  heat, 
rain,  cold,  or  wind  as  there  is  occasion,  and  who 
bestow  rich  harvests,  health,  and  happiness.  Al- 
though much  honoured  (for  their  anger  might 
become  dangerous  in  a  case  of  neglect  of  an  offer- 
ing), yet  they  are  less  honoured  than  the  maleficent 
spirits,  who  hate  men,  and  try  to  torment  them 
in  every  possible  way,  or  to  make  them  die,  and 
whose  neutrality  must  be  conquered  by  means  of 
sacrifices.  These  evil  genii  live  in  large  trees, 
in  huge  rocks,  or  in  mountain  caves.  A  savage 
would  not  dare  to  cut  down  a  large  tree  or  begin 
to  cut  wood  in  the  forest  without  first  having 
killed  a  dog,  dipped  some  arrows  in  its  blood,  and 
drawn  tliem  across  the  tree.  Then  the  tree  may 
be  cut  down  ;  the  yavg  has  changed  its  abode. 

These  .spirits  vary  in  power,  attributes,  and 
dwelling-place.  First  of  all,  there  are  the  most 
powerful,  the  spirits  of  the  sky.  At  their  head 
is  the  god  of  ligiitning,  whose  voice  is  the  thunder. 
This  god,  called  by  the  Bahnars  Bok  Glnih,  '  tlie 
Grandfather  who  thunders,'  comes  down  to  the 
earth  in  the  guise  of  the  storm,  and  with  a  stone 
axe  strikes  those  who  have  ofi'ended  liim  ;  hence 
the  veneration  among  the  savages  for  cut  Hints 
and  meteoric  stones.  He  is  also  the  god  of  war, 
and  then  he  assumes  the  form  of  a  goat  or  of  a 
shaggy  old  man  with  a  long  beard.  He  lives  in 
the  sky  witli  the  goddess  of  the  harvest  (Bahnar 
Yang  iori ;  cf.  Skr.  Sri,  and  Malayo-Folynesian 
Seri)  and   her  mother,  who  has  a  pair  of  wings, 


and  is  ugly,  dirty,  and  poor,  but  very  fond  of  the 
liver  of  victims,  and  who  comes  down  to  earth  to 
test  the  enthusiasm  of  men.  The  person  who  gave 
her  a  good  welcome,  in  sjnte  of  her  repulsive  ap- 
pearance, was  immediately  loaded  with  fortune's 
gifts,  but  he  who  turned  her  away  through  pride 
came  to  misery. 

Between  the  sky  and  the  earth,  in  a  zone  of 
space,  live  certain  ill-intentioned  spirits,  of  whom 
the  most  famous  is  Grandfather  Nu,  who,  without 
a  rag  to  cover  him,  tries  to  snap  up  the  livers  of 
victims,  the  blood,  and  the  wine  offered  to  other 
gods.  These  deities  hvirl  their  wrath  on  the  un- 
fortunate savage  who  is  believed  not  to  have  offered 
anything,  and  becomes  the  prey  of  mischance. 
This  spirit  is  by  nature  such  a  thief  and  so  male- 
ficent that  it  would  be  usele^s  to  attempt  to  stop 
his  depredations  by  heaping  him  with  sacrifices. 

The  inferior  spirits  live  in  holes  under  the  earth. 
Wounded  imwittingly  by  the  savage  who  is  plough- 
ing his  field,  they  have  their  revenge  by  inflicting 
internal  diseases  upon  him,  which  become  fatal 
unless  they  are  disarmed  by  means  of  otl'erings. 
Along  with  these  should  be  mentioned  the  earth- 
sjnrit  and  the  water-spirit. 

Among  the  inferior  spirits,  many  become  incar- 
nated in  the  form  of  human  beings  or  enter  in- 
animate objects.  There  are  certain  crickets  whose 
cry  always  foretells  a  successful  hunting  expedition 
to  the  savage.  In  order  to  thank  them,  an  offering 
is  made  in  their  honour  of  certain  hairs  of  the 
captured  game  (these  hairs  are  roasted  and  a  liba- 
tion of  rice-wine  is  then  poured  out)  and  of  birds 
whose  singing  is  taken  as  an  omen.  Omens  are 
also  taken  from  the  kite — the  sight  of  which  in 
time  of  war  tills  all  hearts  with  joy — and  certain 
sparrows,  whose  flight,  to  right,  to  left,  in  front, 
or  behind,  decides  what  action  the  savage  is  to 
take.  He  never  starts  on  any  expedition  or  voyage 
without  consulting  the  birds. 

The  savages  also  worship  rocks  which  have 
roughly  the  shape  of  a  man  or  an  animal ;  they 
are  supposed  to  harbour  a  yang.  There  is  nearly 
ahvays  a  legend  attached  to  them.  Libations  are 
ottered  to  them,  or  a  leaf  from  a  neighbouring  tree 
is  plucked  in  passing. 

Practically  all  the  Bahnars,  Sedangs,  Jarais, 
and  Hadrongs  still  believe  that  spirits  reside  in 
those  huge  jars  which,  along  with  the  gongs,  con- 
stitute the  chief  wealth  of  the  savages.  The 
presence  of  spirits  in  the  jar  is  shoAvn  by  some 
external  sign,  but  they  are  not  incontestably  ge 
yang, '  spirit-jars,'  nor  are  they  lionoured  as  deities, 
until  a  dream  reveals  their  value  to  the  savage 
who  possesses  them  or  wishes  to  buy  them.  On 
holidays  the  moiiths  of  these  jars  are  coated  Avith 
blood  and  rice-wine.  When  a  Sedang  makes  up 
his  mind  to  sell  a  very  expensive  one,  he  breaks  on 
one  handle  of  the  jar  in  the  hope  of  keeping  the 
yang  in  the  handle,  and  continues  to  worsliip  it  in 
the  same  way  as  before. 

We  have  still  to  mention  the  protecting  spirit  of 
villages.  The  coarse  Hgure  which  represents  him 
is  made  of  wood  and  adorned  with  a  plume  of 
grass,  and  he  is  armed  with  a  sword  and  a  bow, 
bound  to  his  diminutive  arms.  As  soon  as  tlie 
grain  is  cut  and  the  rice  stored,  the  images  of  this 
spirit,  carefully  sprinkled  Avith  the  blood  of  a 
chicken  and  Avith  rice-Avine,  are  fixed  on  tlie 
palisade  of  the  village  and  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  Avith  the  notion  that  he  Avill  pierce  Avith 
his  arroAvs  the  evil  genii  Avho  might  kill  or  ruin 
the  inhabitants.  The  next  year  the  little  figure, 
very  much  Avorn  out,  is  replaced  by  another  of  the 
same  kind  Avithout  ceremony,  the  spirit  having  left 
the  old  one  Avhen  it  became  too  dilapidated. 

More  formidable  is  a  malevolent  spirit  with 
human  form,  his  body  torn  Avith  Avounds,  his  en- 
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trails  hanj;ing  out  of  liis  lacerated  botly,  and  hi.s 
heart  visihle  in  hi.s  open  breast.  He  wanders 
about  unceasingly  tluough  the  mountains  and 
forests,  chuckling  and  groaning  alternately,  leav- 
ing large  bloodstains  as  he  goes.  The  savages 
are  in  mortal  terror  of  him,  and  never  dare  to 
ask:  '  Wliat  blood  is  this?'  The  angry  yang 
would  pursue  them,  seize  them  by  craft,  and 
dro-\vn  them  in  a  sea  of  blood.  Perhajis  ^ve  may 
recognize  in  these  spirits,  whom  the  Bahnars  call 
laih  Icm  kleng  bri,  '  spirits  which  bar  the  forest,' 
the  souls  of  men  who  have  died  a  violent  death 
and  lain  unburied  in  the  forest  or  been  devoured 
by  Avild  animals  :  for  these  and  the  souls  of  women 
who  have  died  in  child-birth  are  particularly  male- 
volent spirits  in  the  eyes  of  the  savages.  This 
last  belief  is  very  wide-spread  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Far  East,  and  is  found  among  the  Malaysians, 
the  Khmers,  aud  the  Annamese. 

The  worship  of  the  savages  consists  chiefly  in 
sacrifices  and  ofl'erings,  varying  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  rank  of  the  yni^g  to  whom  tliey 
are  ollered.  Almost  every  action  of  their  life 
entails  a  sacrifice :  the  choice  of  the  site  of  a 
village,  the  building  of  a  house  (there  are  special 
rites  for  the  erection  of  the  first  pillar  and  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  hearth),  the  act  of  drawing 
water  from  a  well  for  the  first  time,  birth,  mar- 
riage, death,  war,  hunting,  fishing,  sowing,  reaping, 
the  gathering  of  roots  in  the  forest,  etc.  These 
sacrifices  include  several  ritual  actions,  an  invoca- 
tion, and  the  presentation  of  certain  ofierings  and 
certain  dishes  to  the  gods.  They  are  always  con- 
cluded by  a  feast,  at  which  the  savages  consume 
almost  the  whole  of  the  victims  and  drink  rice- 
wine  until  they  are  quite  intoxicated.  The  princi- 
pal animals  offered  in  sacrifice  are  the  buffalo  (for 
expeditions  of  war,  to  celebrate  a  victory,  in  cases 
of  serious  illness,  and  at  funerals),  the  pig,  the 
goat  (in  cases  of  reparation  of  a  crime  or  to  cele- 
brate a  gorgeous  glom  por),  and  the  chicken  (in  all 
the  many  daily  occasions).  The  share  of  the  yang 
is  the  victim's  liver,  a  littile  of  its  blood,  and  some 
rice-wine.  In  sacrifices  made  after  a  successful 
chase,  the  hunter  generally  adds  to  the  liver  and 
the  blood  an  ear  or  the  tip  of  an  ear  of  the  quarry. 
Offerings  of  food  are  usually  presented  to  the  yang 
by  the  sorcerer  on  a  board  adorned  with  little 
candles  stuck  on  the  edge  ;  he  then  throws  several 
grains  of  rice  over  his  left  shoulder,  reciting  form- 
ulas which  the  bystanders  repeat  in  chorus.  In 
several  villages  small  buildings  are  erected  with 
a  miniature  roof  and  a  platform,  on  which  are 
placed  dishes  of  meat  for  wandering  or  hungry 
spirits. 

The  Radfes  still  remember  the  human  sacrifices 
which  they  used  to  offer  at  the  funerals  of  great 
chiefs ;  but  this  custom  has  disappeared  every- 
where except  among  the  Sedangs,  who,  at  the 
construction  of  a  common  house,  cast  a  prisoner 
of  war  alive  into  the  hole  dug  for  the  first  post, 
and  crush  him  under  the  post. 

12.  Cosmogony. — Almost  all  the  savages  of 
Indo-China  have  ideas,  identical  in  their  confu- 
sion, of  the  creation  of  beings  and  of  the  world. 
The  sky  and  the  earth  existed  always,  but  the 
human  race  conies,  in  their  opinion,  from  the 
'Grandfather  and  Grandmother  with  the  big 
box.'  These  two  survivors  of  a  deluge  which  de- 
stroyed everybody  long  ago  were  saved  in  a  large 
box,  where  they  took  refuge  along  Avith  a  pair  of 
animals  of  every  species.  ^Yarned  by  the  cry  of 
a  chicken  sent  by  the  yang,  they  came  out  at  last 
from  their  floating  prison,  and,  while  the  animals 
again  spread  over  the  earth,  from  their  union  was 
born  a  new  race  of  human  beings — a  race  happy 
in  every  way,  for  another  messenger  from  the 
yang,  a  big  black  ant,  had  brought  to  the  '  Grand- 


parents of  the  big  box'  two  grains  of  celestial  rice 
which  grew  without  cultivation,  and  a  single  grain 
of  which  filled  a  pot.  By  the  help  of  a  magic 
fire,  which  burned  without  fuel  and  made  savoury 
dishes — a  fire  which  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Grand- 
father of  the  big  box  had  stolen  from  a  powerful 
fairy — the  Golden  Age  reigned  on  the  earth  ;  the 
dead,  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  certain  tree,  were 
restored  to  life  in  adult  state  ;  the  earth  abounded 
in  happy  beings.  Then  credulity  and  the  malice 
of  tlie  yang  deprived  them  of  order ;  the  magic 
fire,  the  celestial  rice,  and  the  tree  of  resurrection 
disappeared.  Since  then  the  savages  have  been 
troubled,  and  sutler  famine,  cold,  and  deatii. 

The  evil  was  aggravated  by  the  confusion  of 
tongues  which,  among  the  direct  sons  of  the 
Grandparents  of  the  big  box,  followed  the  build- 
ing of  a  vague  tower  of  Babel.  This  confusion  led 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  races,  or,  rather,  of  the 
different  savage  tribes. 

The  legends  of  the  savages  still  mention  the  existence  o( 
heroes  of  gigantic  size  who  declared  war  against  the  gods.  All 
were  killed  except  their  chief,  Diong,  a  Bahiiar  who  conquered 
Bok  Glaih,  the  god  of  lightning.  This  Diong  also  became 
reconciled  with  the  yang,  for  he  fought  the  Jarais,  who  sought 
a  quarrel  with  him,  by  getting  the  gods  to  stop  the  sun  in 
order  to  allow  him  to  obtain  his  victory.  In  order  to  console 
the  Jarai  chief,  trampled  in  the  meUe,  the  yang  transfonned 
him  into  a  constellation — an  honour  granted  to  several  other 
people  famous  for  their  misfortunes  or  their  bravery  in  the 
savages'  traditions. 

Although  the  savages  do  not  know  how  or  by 
whom  the  world  was  created,  they  hold  that  it 
will  come  to  an  end  by  a  terrible  tire  due  to  a 
giant  who  lives  in  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

13.  Fetishes. — PeVjbles  of  uncommon  shape  or 
colour,  pre-historic  axes  or  arrows  of  flint,  and 
splinters  of  meteoric  stones  are  the  favourite 
fetishes  of  the  Indo-Chinese  savages.  When  a 
savage  comes  upon  one  of  these  objects,  he  picks 
it  up,  wraps  it  in  cotton  thread,  and  puts  it  into 
a  basket  which  he  carefully  closes.  He  waits 
until  the  spirit  of  his  fetish  manifests  itself  in  a 
dream  and  shows  him  by  what  sacrifice  it  wishes 
to  be  honoured.  If  the  yang  of  the  fetish-pebble 
does  not  reveal  itself  during  the  night  in  human 
form,  or  if  it  demands  a  sacrifice  as  costly  as,  e.g., 
a  buffalo,  the  savage  throws  the  pebble  away  in 
the  forest,  and  there  the  matter  ends.  Otherwise 
he  otters  it  a  chicken  and  a  jar  of  rice-wine  ;  then 
the  pebble,  rubbed  with  the  chicken's  blood  and 
sprinkled  with  wine,  is  put,  along  with  similar 
objects,  into  a  bag  made  of  bamboo  fibre,  and 
the  bag  is  attached  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
house. 

These  fetish-pebbles,  which  among  the  Bahnars 
receive  the  name  of  dbmong,  are  not  peculiar  to 
any  individual ;  the  village  possesses  a  large 
number  of  them,  carefully  preserved  in  the 
common  house,  on  a  little  altar  placed  on  the 
principal  pillar,  or  jorang.  They  are  the  city- 
protectors,  and  a  savage  is  specially  emploj'ed  to 
sprinkle  them  with  blood  and  wine  during  the 
ceremonies.  Those  most  reverenced  are  the 
dbmong  of  war,  which  are  generally  picked  up 
on  the  return  from  an  expedition,  and  whose 
spirits  manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of  strong 
shaggy  men.  After  the  return  from  a  success- 
ful razzia,  they  are  coated  with  the  blood  of  a 
sacrificed  buffalo. 

When  fire  breaks  out,  if  the  flames  reach  the 
dbmong,  they  are  thrown  away,  for  it  is  believed 
that  the  yang  must  have  gone  away  before  the 
fire  had  reached  them.  These  dbmong  are  the 
protectors  of  the  rice,  of  fishing,  hunting,  health, 
etc.  Each  one  has  his  own  particular  sacrifice  by 
which  the  others  also  benefit,  receiving  after  him 
their  share  of  blood  and  wine.  Perhaps  the 
dbmong  who  is  most  worshipped  is  the  rice  dbmong, 
but  great  care  is  taken  not  to  sprinkle  him  with 
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buffalo's  or  even  pig's  blood.  In  order  that  he 
may  not  get  accustomed  to  such  costly  sacrifices, 
he  is  never  offered  anything  but  a  chicken.  Both 
male  and  female  domong  exist.  Their  sex  is 
determined  by  the  sorcerer.  Their  power  is 
equal. 

We  may  add  that,  according  to  the  missionaries, 
•the  savages,  amid  the  great  number  of  super- 
natural beings  to  whom  they  render  worship,  have 
ATX  idea  of  a  higher  Being,  the  creator  and  absolute 
master  of  all  that  exists,  rewarding  good  and 
punishing  evil ;  but  this  Sujjreme  Being,  stripped 
of  all  ill-will  towards  men  and  inspiring  no  fear  in 
them,  is  not  an  object  of  worship. 

14.  Tabu. — Prohibitions  are  as  numerous  as 
offerings  among  the  savages.  The  words  dieng, 
deng,  ko,  tan,  man.  Mm,  etc.,  in  Lower  Laos, 
Icalam  in  Upper  Laos,  or  even  tabung,  among 
certain  tribes  bordering  on  ancient  Champa,  mean 
the  prohibition  against  doing  certain  things  at 
certain  times,  certain  ritual  interdictions — in  a 
word,  an  ensemble  of  tabus. 

ttTien  a  village  removes  to  another  place,  no  one  is  allowed 
to  v^alk  on  the  road  which  it  followed  at  its  exodus.  When  a 
woman  is  confined,  or  when  any  one  is  married  or  dies,  the 
village,  or  merely  the  house,  is  tabued  for  a  variable  period. 
When  there  is  a  famine,  the  village  which  is  suffering  from  it  is 
forbidden  to  strangers,  for  fear  that  the  vice-yang,  already 
angry,  may  want  to  go  with  them.  When  the  wind  blows  in 
a  certain  way,  hunters  must  not  kill  such  and  such  an  animal  in 
the  chase.  The  small  spaces  round  the  ge  yang,  'spirit-jars,' 
and  round  the  pillars  where  the  domong  are  hung  are  tabued. 
Gold  and  silver  are  kalam,  for  several  villages  of  the  Stiengs 
round  Attopen  (Laos),  who,  on  the  other  hand,  accept  copper. 
Every  action  not  in  accordance  with  the  settled  traditions  of 
the  savages  at  once  appears  to  them  unlawful,  and  a  great  many 
presents  and  arguments  are  required  to  prove  their  innocence. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  among  the  savages  who  are 
neighbours  of  more  civilized  races,  and  especially  since  the 
Prench  occupation,  the  extent  and  inflexibility  of  tabus  are  on 
the  decline. 

15.  Totemisra. — Properly  speaking,  food  abstin- 
ences do  not  exist  among  the  savages ;  nor  do  they 
appear  to  render  special  worship  to  any  animal, 
and  so  far  no  clearly  totemistic  tradition  has  been 
recognized  among  them.  Nevertheless  it  must  be 
said  that  all  the  savage  tribes  speak  of  the  tiger 
with  timid  reverence,  and,  when  they  do  bring 
themselves  to  eat  its  flesh,  it  is  only  out  of  revenge, 
and  only  among  tribes  which  abstain  from  the 
flesh  of  the  domestic  elephant. 

Among  the  Ead6s,  when  a  domestic  elephant  is  wounded, 
they  offer  him  a  roasted  pig,  place  some  rice  on  his  head,  and 
pour  libations  of  alcohol,  all  the  while  reciting  prayers.  The 
Stiengs  beg  the  animals'  pardon  before  claying  them.  A  curious 
legend  of  the  Bahnars  'of  the  first  ages  of  the  vvorl<r  relates 
that  the  men  of  the  village  had  gone  away  on  business,  and,  on 
their  return,  found  their  wives  and  children  transformed  into 
monkeys,  doubtless  by  the  vengeance  of  the  yang.  In  order  to 
restore  these  metamorphosed  beings  to  their  human  form,  their 
relatives  made  incisions  on  themselves,  and  with  the  blood  that 
flowed  forth  rubljed  them  limb  by  limb ;  all  that  were  thus 
treated  immediately  resumed  their  human  appearance.  All 
the  savage  tribes  and  the  Indo-Chinese  in  general — like  the 
Indonesians — have  a  strong  antipathy  to  killing  monke3's. 

16.  Festivals. — The  chief  festivals  are  the  Fes- 
tival of  Victory  (see  §  4),  the  Festival  of  the  Dead 
(see  §  6),  and  the  Festival  of  the  Fructification  of 
the  Rice. 

When  rice  is  sown,  a  chicken  is  first  sacrificed  ;  but  the  real 
ceremony  in  its  honour  does  not  begin  until  the  rice  is  in  the 
blade.  'To  ensure  fructification,  the  domong  are  taken  down 
from_  the  granary  where  they  stay,  and  placed  in  the  house  after 
a  chicken  or  a  goat  and  a  jar  of  rice-beer  have  been  offered  to 
them.  Then  early  next  day  the  owner  of  the  field  carries  them 
off  with  a  chicken  whose  beak  and  claws  have  been  washed  in  the 
juice  of  a  certain  forest-plant,  and  a  tube  of  bamboo  filled  with 
millet-wine.  In  the  middle  of  the  field  he  digs  a  hole,  into  which 
the  domong  of  the  rice  are  laid  ;  he  surrounds  this  hole  with 
a  circle  of  sticks  ornamented  with  tufts  of  bamboo  and  joined 
together  by  seven  strands  of  cotton  thread.  The  chicken  is  killed, 
and  with  its  blood  are  sprinkled  the  fetish-pebbles,  which  are 
then  buried.  Over  their  grave  a  post  is  stuck,  adorned  with 
tufts  of  bamboo,  and  smeared  with  blood  ;  this  post  ends  in  a 
leaf  rolled  up  into  the  shape  of  a  horn  and  filled  with  wine  and 
chicken's  blood;  to  the  foot  of  the  post  is  fastened  a  small 
bamboo  tube  full  of  millet,  wine,  and  chicken's  blood.  The 
sacrificer  offers  the  contents  to  the  beneficent  yang,  after 
having  adjured  the  malevolent  spirits  to  depart  from  his 
field. 
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INDONESIANS.^— I.  Names  for  the  concep- 
tion *  soul.'  —  The  Indonesian  peoples  use  two 
names  for  the  conception  '  soul,'  and  by  these 
names  they  express  two  different  things.  The 
first  soul  plays  a  part  only  in  this  life  on  earth ; 
it  occurs  both  impersonally  as  the  vital  force  which 
animates  all  nature,  and  i^ersonally.  With  the 
peoples  whose  life  is  still  strongly  communistic, 
and  among  whom  there  is  therefore  little  room  for 
tlie  individual,  the  impersonal  character  of  the 
soul  stands  out  more  clearly.  Where  the  feeling 
of  individuality  is  more  develoiied  this  soul  is 
more  personal.  The  second  soul  plays  a  part  only 
in  the  next  life ;  then  the  first  soul  vanishes,  and 
the  second  appears  as  an  essence  of  the  human 
being  itself.  The  first  soul  we  .shall  call  'soul- 
substance,'  in  contradistinction  to  the  second  soul. 
Soul-substance  is  therefore  the  spiritual  substance 
which  pervades  man  during  his  life  on  earth ;  in 
its  impersonal  character  man  can  have  too  little  of 
it,  and  then  he  must  add  some  soul-substance  to 
it,  derived  from  men,  animals,  plants,  or  things ; 
in  its  personal  character  it  is  addressed  and  flat- 
tered. After  the  death  of  the  human  being  this 
soul  -  substance  animates  another  part  of  nature 
— au  idea  which  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  in 
metempsychosis.  The  soul,  however,  which  only 
after  death  separates  from  man,  carries  on  a  per- 
sonal existence  in  a  realm  of  spirits,  which  is  similar 
to  the  earth.  This  soul  dies  several  times  (mostly 
seven  or  nine  times),  and  finally  turns  into  soul- 
substance.  Sometimes  the  Indonesian  says  that 
he  has  more  than  one  soul,  even  as  many  as 
seven  ;  but  these  are  simply  dill'erent  modes  of 
appearance  of  the  one  soul-substance  which  is  in 
him  during  his  life  on  earth.  For  the  impersonal 
soul  the  Indonesians  have  no  general  name.  A 
very  common  name  for  the  soul-substance  is 
siimangat  with  the  Malays,  with  several  varia- 
tions, as  suninng^  in  Minafikabau,  simianga  and 
sumange  with  the  Macassars  and  the  Buginese, 
esniangan  in  Burn,  and  sumangan  in  Ambon.  In 
Northern  and  Central  Celebes  we  find  words  mean- 
ing 'little  man,'  whereas  the  Dayak  words  ham- 

1  On  the  geography  and  ethnology  of  the  region  dealt  with  in 
this  article  cf.  art.  Australasia.    See  also  art.  Papuans. 
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baruan  and  brinva  point  to  a  derivation  from 
niwa,  'two'  ;  so  tliat  these  names  probably  mean 
'companion,'  a  meaning  which  we  lind  in  renga- 
rencfan  of  the  inhabitants  of  Minaha.'ssii,  kakcduail 
of  tiie  Saiiirese,  kxtiituljo  ('of  the  same  nature  as 
anotlier ')  in  Luzon,  and  ihirarua  of  the  Ibanag. 
Among  the  Batta  tribes  in  Sumatra  we  meet  with 
tSndi  and  tundi ;  and  the  races  which  have  been 
strongly  uniler  the  inliuence  of  the  Hindus,  as  the 
Javanese  and  the  Baliucse,  use  Sanskrit  words, 
e.g.  yitmA  and  sukmct.  Besides  these  names  for 
the  soul-substance,  vjawa,  originally  '  breath,'  is 
often  used.  The  soul,  i.e.  man  as  he  lives  on  after 
death,  bears  quite  dillerent  names.  A  word  of 
frequent  occurrence  is  nitu,  anitu,  onitu,  meaning 
•souls' in  the  Moluccas,  but  'spirits'  in  Celebes, 
Nias,  and  other  islands.  The  Batta  tribes  and 
the  Niassians  use  the  word  hcgu,  which  means 
'spectre,'  anga  in  Central  and  andja  in  Southern 
Celebes.  The  Dayak  tribes  in  Borneo  have  words 
such  as  liau,  andiau,  luwa,  etc.  The  belief  in  a 
life  after  this  life  is  so  vague  with  the  Indonesians, 
and  the  conception  they  form  of  the  soul  is  there- 
fore so  indistinct,  that,  having  come  into  contact 
Avith  monotheistic  religions,  they  have  adopted 
words  for  the  soul  from  other  languages — e.g.,  the 
Sanskrit  jiva  among  the  Malays  and  Javanese, 
and  the  Arabic  mala^ekat,  which  all  through  the 
Malay  Archipelago  does  not  stand  for  '  angel,'  but 
for  the  soul  of  man  after  death. 

2.  The  impersonal  soul  -  substance  in  man. — 
All  pai'ts  of  the  human  body,  and"  its  secretions, 
contain  impersonal  soul-substance.  This  may  be 
extracted  from  any  part;  and  then  pain  is  felt 
at  the  part. 

( 1 )  Many  customs  show  that  the  Indonesians  con- 
sider the  human  head  to  contain  soul-substance. 
The  great  object  of  head-hunting  is  to  possess 
themselves  of  their  enemy's  soul-substance,  in 
order  to  increase  their  own.  In  the  Moluccas, 
missionaries  have  sometimes  been  charged  by  the 
natives  with  having  made  medicine  out  of  human 
heads. 

(2)  Other  important  storehouses  of  soul-substance 
are  the  bowels  and  the  liver.  For  this  reason  it 
is  a  general  usage  in  the  Archipelago  to  ofi'er  to  the 
gods  apiece  of  the  liver  of  an  animal,  which  means 
that  not  only  the  material  part,  but  also  the  soul- 
substance  of  the  animal  is  sacrificed.  The  Olo- 
Ngaju  in  Borneo  and  other  Dayak  tribes  regard 
the  liver  as  the  seat  of  all  emotions.  The  Battak 
also  hold  this  belief,  and  are  therefore  very  much 
afraid  of  abdominal  operations,  because  they  think 
that  then  the  soul-substance  is  removed  from  the 
body.  With  the  Javanese,  the  Malays,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Mentawey  Islands  and  Halma- 
hera  also  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  the  emotions,  with 
the  Papuans  the  bowels.  Among  a  few  tribes 
(Minaiikabauians,  Niassians,  and  Kailians)  the 
heart  is  believed  to  be  a  receptacle  of  soul- 
substance. 

(3)  The  blood  is  of  much  greater  importance  in 
this  respect.  It  is  sacrificed  as  containing  soul- 
substance.  In  the  consecration  of  the  house  it  is 
customary  to  rub  the  blood  of  the  victim  on  the 
woodwork,  in  order  to  give  it  strength.  The 
Macassars  smear  old  sacred  objects  with  blood,  in 
order  to  infuse  new  life  into  them.  The  Orang 
Sakai  in  Siak  sprinkle,  as  ^^ars  pro  tcto,  a  few 
drops  of  their  blood  on  a  corpse,  lest  the  soul  of 
the  dead  man  should  take  with  it  all  their  soul- 
substance  and  they  should  die.  Throughout  the 
Archipelago  the  law  holds  that  the  blood  of  a  man 
guilty  of  incest  must  not  be  spilled,  because  this 
would  make  the  soil  barren. 

(4)  That  soul-substance  is  found  in  the  placenta 
and  umbilical  cord  appears  from  the  connexion 
which  the  Indonesians  see  between  child  and  after- 


birth ;  the  latter  is  called  elder  or  younger  brother. 
The  placenta  is  carefully  preserved  or  buried. 
The  Battak  call  upon  the  soul  of  the  afterbirth. 
Other  peoples  (Macassars,  Tomorians)  preserve  the 
placenta  with  salt  and  tamarind.  The  little  piece 
of  the  umbilical  cord  which  has  fallen  oil'  is  gener- 
ally preserved  by  the  Indonesians,  anil  administered 
as  medicine  to  the  child  when  it  is  ill. 

(5)  A  great  amount  of  soul-substance  is  thought 
to  reside  in  the  hair  of  tlie  head  ;  hence  many 
object  to  having  their  hair  cut,  as  this  might 
cause  them  to  fall  ill  for  want  of  soul-.substance. 
When  a  Javanese  has  lost  two  or  more  children 
by  death,  he  does  not  shave  the  head  of  the  next 
child.  After  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
many  of  the  Battak  were  afraid  that  they  would 
die  if  their  long  hair  was  cut.  In  case  of  accident 
or  disease  the  mother  nibs  her  child  with  her  hair, 
to  su[iply  it  with  new  soul-substance  (^linahassa, 
Safii,  Central  Celebes,  Ankola,  Central  Nias), 
Among  the  Uayaks,  parents  protest  against  the 
cutting  of  the  hair  of  school  cliildren,  for  fear  of 
disease.  Hair  is  laid  at  the  foot  of  fruit  trees 
to  make  them  more  fruitful,  i.e.  to  adduce  soul- 
substance  (Torajas,  Malays,  Karo  Battak,  Timor, 
Dayaks).  The  Kayans  in  Borneo  administer  burnt 
human  hair  to  delicate  people  by  way  of  medicine. 
Betrothed  couples  exchange  some  of  their  hair,  in 
order  to  become  one  in  soul  and  always  to  tliink 
of  each  other  (Moluccas,  Central  Celebes,  Mina- 
hassa,  Timor,  Battak,  Dayaks).  With  the  Karo 
Battak  the  hair  of  bride  and  bridegroom  is  knotted 
together  at  the  wedding.  Father  and  mother  give 
some  of  their  hair  to  a  child,  that  it  may  feel  that 
its  parents  are  near  it,  and  that  it  may  not  cry  too 
much  during  their  absence  (Central  Celebes,  Mina- 
hassa).  Therefore  it  is  a  prevailing  custom  to  pre- 
serve some  hair  of  deceased  relatives,  lest  they 
should  die  with  longing  for  the  dead.  According 
to  Indonesian  belief,  a  little  hair  (hence  a  little 
soul-substance)  taken  from  a  man  gives  power  over 
all  his  soul  -  substance ;  whatever  happens  to  the 
hair  happens  also  to  the  man.  This  idea  is  at  the 
root  of  all  the  sorcery  with  hair  which  occurs 
among  the  Indonesians.  As  a  rule  the  hair  is  lirst 
Avrapped  up  in  a  parcel  with  pungent  spices,  and 
then  buried  or  hung  in  a  tree  ;  the  owner  of  the 
hair  is  afflicted  with  all  kinds  of  diseases  as  the 
consequence  of  this.  The  worst  thing  one  can  do 
is  to  burn  a  person's  hair  with  an  imprecation. 
The  person  is  then  sure  to  die.  Hair  is  also  used 
as  a  sacrihce :  a  Toraja  pulls  out  a  hair  when  he 
has  told  a  lie  the  consequences  of  which  he  fears. 
A  Boni  prince  ofl'ered  his  hair  when  he  had  de- 
livered his  country  from  the  enemy.  Dayaks 
sacrilice  some  of  their  hair  when  they  have  re- 
turned uninjured  from  war.  A  general  form  of 
sacrifice  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  is  the  cutting  off 
of  the  hair  of  children.  Frequently,  however,  a 
lock  of  hair  is  spared,  as  if  to  retain  the  soul- 
substance.  The  sacrifice  of  hair  at  a  death  is 
common  :  the  relatives  offer  part  of  their  spiritual 
existence,  that  the  soul  of  the  dead  one  may  leave 
them  undisturbed  (Moluccas,  Halmahera,  Timor, 
Bali,  Dayak  tribes,  Eugano,  Malays,  Battak, 
Malagasy).  This  entire  or  partial  cutting  or 
shaving  off  of  the  hair  is  sometimes  required  only 
of  the  widow  or  widower,  sometimes  of  the  nearest 
relatives,  at  other  times  (when  a  chief  of  special 
importance  has  died)  of  all  the  subjects. 

(6)  Of  equal  value  with  a  man's  hair  are  his 
nails.  Hair  and  nails  are  therefore  generally  men- 
tioned together.  Great  care  is  taken  that  nail 
parings  do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  people  who 
might  do  harm  with  them.  Among  many  of  the 
tribes  the  nails  must  not  be  cut  after  sunset,  be- 
cause the  spirits  wandering  about  then  might  seize 
them. 
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(7)  The  Indonesians  imagine  the  teeth  to  be 
filled  \nt\\  soul-substance.  'Ibis  appears  from  the 
knocking  out  of  teeth  (as  it  occurs  still  in  Central 
Celebes,  Formosa,  and  Efigano),  and  from  the 
general  custom  of  filing  off  teeth,  which  reaches  its 
height  in  the  skilful  way  practised  by  the  Javanese 
and  otiiers.  Originally  this  was  intended  as  a 
sacrifice  when  entering  upon  puberty.  What  is 
left  of  the  teeth  after  they  have  been  filed  off  is 
blackened— originally  for  the  purpose  of  hiding 
from  the  spirits  the  fact  that  part  of  the  sacrifice 
was  withheld.  The  sacrifice  of  teeth  as  a  mourn- 
ing rite  is  still  found  among  the  Indonesians  in 
Kedu  in  Java,  in  Benkulen  in  Sumatra,  and  in 
the  isle  of  Saleier. 

(8)  The  secretions  of  the  human  body  also  con- 
tain soul-substance,  as,  e.g.,  the  saliva.  Many 
Dayak  tribes  spit  on  an  ottering  or  bite  it,  that 
the  spirits  may  know  that  it  comes  from  them. 
Spitting  occurs  as  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  something  impure  or  sinful.  When  the  Indo- 
nesian hears  some  ominous  sound,  he  spits  ;  the 
Battak  do  so  when  a  corpse  is  caiTied  past  them  ; 
the  Galelarese  immediately  spit  when  they  have 

f pronounced  a  forbidden  name.  A  dying  man 
eaves  some  of  his  saliva,  that  the  survivor  may 
not  long  too  much  for  him  (JNIacassars,  Olo-Dusun 
in  Borneo,  and  Javanese).  By  the  possession  of  a 
person's  saliva  one  gets  power  over  all  his  soul- 
substance  ;  therefore  the  Indonesians  do  not  spit 
near  graves  or  high  trees,  because  the  spirits  might 
avail  themselves  of  this  saliva  to  take  away  all 
their  soul-substance.  Saliva  is  used  in  sorcery 
also,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  quid  (jNIoluccas, 
Nias).  All  the  tribes  are  careful  with  everything 
that  has  been  in  contact  wdth  the  mouth  (with 
saliva),  e.g.  remains  of  food.  That  saliva  contains 
soul-substance,  force,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
tools  are  rubbed  with  it  to  make  them  stronger 
(Minaiikabau) — especially  rifles  (Afikola,  Kaili,  and 
others).  The  Land  Dayaks  of  Sarawak  begged  Euro- 
peans to  spit  on  bits  of  coco-nut  shell,  which  were 
then  scattered  over  the  fields  to  make  them  fertile. 

Sweat  also — and  consequently  the  clothes  satu- 
rated with  it — contains  soul-substance.  Hence  a 
Javanese  thinks  that  his  child  will  fall  ill  if  an 
article  of  its  dress  has  been  carried  away  by  the 
stream  ;  and  it  is  customary  among  different  tribes 
to  ask  for  worn  clothes  of  European  children,  that 
their  children,  wearing  them,  may  thrive  the 
better  through  the  sweat  which  the  clothes  con- 
tain. Water  in  Avhich  persons  of  high  standing 
have  washed  off  the  perspiration  of  their  hands 
and  feet  is  believed  to  have  the  power  of  making 
the  soil  fertile,  or  is  taken  as  a  medicine  (Dayaks, 
Macassars,  Javanese) ;  and  the  water  in  which 
clothes  of  certain  people  have  been  washed  is  used 
to  cure  all  kinds  or  diseases,  but  especially  (and  in 
this  case  it  is  a  garment  of  the  husband  which  is 
washed)  to  hasten  a  confinement.  Even  earth  from 
footprints,  to  which  something  of  a  person  adheres, 
is  sometimes  used  to  injure  that  person  by  sorcery 
(Malays,  Battak,  Galelarese). 

From  the  stories  current  among  Galelarese, 
Torajas,  and  Javanese  relating  to  deceased  per- 
sons who  were  restored  to  life  by  means  of  tears,  it 
appears  that  this  secretion  of  man  is  also  thought 
to  contain  soul-substance.  Urine  has  similar  effects 
where  it  is  used  as  a  medicine  (Javanese,  Kailians, 
Macassars,  Battak,  Dayaks).  The  Buginese  rub 
people  with  urine  to  make  them  bullet-proof,  while 
in  Aiikola  and  Halmahera  a  person's  urine  is  used  to 
destroy  him  ;  in  the  island  of  Kisser  a  young  man 
urinates  on  the  urine  of  his  heart's  elect,  hoping 
that  this  will  make  her  love  him.  Moreover,  many 
stories  are  found  among  the  Indonesians  about 
animals  which  were  impregnated  with  a  human 
being    by   drinking    human    urine.      Among   the 


Macassars  and  Torajas  faeces  are  used  to  heal 
wounds.  Among  the  former  and  the  Karo  Battak 
they  are  also  used  to  practise  in  sorcery. 

3.  Ways  in  which  man  increases  his  soul- 
substance.  —  In  the  opinion  of  the  Indonesians 
the  soul-substance  discussed  above  is  impersonal ; 
it  can  be  both  increased  and  decreased.  Primi- 
tive man  was  always  bent  on  increasing  his  soul- 
substance  in  order  to  make  his  life  stronger. 
(1)  He  accomplished  this  by  eating  and  drinking. 
The  Indonesian  imagines  that  the  soul-substance 
of  the  food  is  absorbed  by  him  (though  he  does  not 
always  realize  this),  as  may  be  see»  from  the  food 
which  he  forbids  in  different  illnesses.  This  pro- 
hibition is  not  founded  on  empiricism,  but  on 
shape,  taste,  name,  and  properties  of  the  various 
foods.  On  account  of  their  form,  name,  etc.,  they 
are  considered  injurious  to  the  patient,  and  their 
soul-substance  corresponds  to  their  name,  form, 
etc.  The  Dayaks  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  deer,  lest 
they  should  become  cowardly  (like  a  deer).  The 
eating  of  white  buffaloes  causes  leprosy  (Central 
Celebes),  etc.  The  Malays  believe  that  thej' 
strengthen  their  own  soul-substance  when  absorb- 
ing the  soul-substance  of  the  food.  They  tell  a 
story,  in  which  a  poor  man  grows  strong  and 
healthy  by  eating  the  flavour  of  a  rich  man's  food  ; 
whereas  the  rich  man,  eating  the  food  itself,  grows 
thinner  and  weaker.  Moreover,  many  Indonesian 
peoples  call  rice  the  strengthen  er  of  soul-substance. 
If  a  person's  shadow  falls  on  food,  the  food 
must  not  be  eaten,  else  the  soul-substance  of  the 
person  is  also  eaten  (Atche,  Halmahera).  Canni- 
balism is  founded  on  the  idea  of  eating  some  one 
else's  soul-substance.  It  existed  (or  still  exists) 
among  the  Battak,  some  Dayak  tribes,  and  the 
Papuans  ;  among  other  peoples  we  find  traces  of 
it  in  the  drinking  of  human  blood,  the  eating  of 
brains  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  That  the 
great  object  was  to  add  to  their  soul-substance 
appears  from  the  parts  eaten  :  the  palm  of  the 
hand  was  eaten  to  get  strong  hands  (Battak, 
Dayaks,  Galelarese) ;  knee-caps,  to  get  strong 
knees  (Battak)  ;  scrapings  of  human  bones,  to  make 
the  whole  body  strong  (Olo-Ngaju,  Macassars, 
Torajas).  In  the  Moluccas,  pieces  of  the  heart, 
liver,  and  lungs  are  eaten  to  become  '  brave '  ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  dogs  are  eaten  (Nias,  Torajas, 
Moluccas).  It  is  a  general  precept  that  a  pregnant 
woman  must  not  eat  pungent,  stimulating,  hot 
things,  else  the  child  she  brings  forth  will  also  be 
'  hot,'  i.e.  unhealthy. 

(2)  A  way  of  adding  to  one's  soul-substance  is  by 
drinking  blood.  The  Macassars,  Buginese,  Tora- 
jas, Kailians,  Gorontalese,  Minahassians,  and 
Tobelorese  drink  the  blood  of  a  slain  enemy  in 
order  to  become  brave  and  strong.  Those  who 
conclude  peace  drink  each  other's  blood,  as  well  as 
those  who  wish  to  become  blood-brothers ;  some 
drops  of  blood  from  the  shoulders  or  arms  of  the 
two  parties  were  mixed  and  drunk  ;  this  betokened 
that  their  soul-substance,  and  so  also  their  wishes 
and  thoughts,  had  become  one.  This  custom  is 
specially  prevalent  among  the  Dayak  tribes  ;  but 
it  also  occurs  among  the  Battak,  in  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  Molucca  group,  and  in  Timor. 
Among  the  Olo-Ngaju  in  Borneo,  when  a  child 
was  adopted  by  others,  it  was  given  some  blood  to 
drink  from  the  riglit  shoulder  of  the  foster-father 
and  from  the  right  breast  of  the  foster-mother ; 
and  a  neAvly  married  couple  on  their  wedding-day, 
a  man  -who  has  been  appointed  chief,  or  persons 
who  settle  a  quarrel  are  smeared  with  blood  to 
strengthen  their  soul-substance.  The  same  cus- 
toms also  occur  in  the  south  of  Celebes.  In  Java 
it  is  believed  that  the  blood  lost  during  confinement 
by  a  woman  who  has  borne  a  child  in  jumat  Icgi 
or  seloso  kliivon  has  a  special  healing  power. 
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(3)  .Since  saliva  coiitain.-i  a  larj,'e  amount  of  soul- 
substance,  tiie  Indonesians  think  tiiat  they  can 
add  to  a  man's  soul-sub.stance  by  spittinj  on  him. 
This  spitting  is  very  general  ;  sometimes  some 
herb  or  root  is  chewed  to  strengthen  the  effect  of 
the  saliva.  Dayak  i)arents  spit  on  their  children 
daily  to  promote  their  growtli  ;  sores  and  wounds 
also  are  spat  on  ;  tiie  remuneration  whicli  a  witch- 
doctor receives  for  this  .spitting  is  st'il  called  're- 
wartl  of  the  saliva'  among  the  Madurese.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a  holy  man  in  Tadang  whose 
saliva  was  said  to  be  particularly  efficacious  ;  many 
I^eople  had  themselves  spat  on  by  him  to  become 
strong  and  healthy.  The  Indonesians  try  to  cure 
a  benumbed  leg  by  rubbing  it  with  their  saliva, 
the  numbness  being,  in  their  opinion,  caused 
through  temporary  want  of  soul-substance. 

(4)  The  breath  is  another  manifestation  of  soul- 
substance  ;  hence  a  man  may  be  supplied  with 
new  soul-substance  by  being  breathed  upon.  It  is 
therefore  a  prevailing  custom  among  the  Indo- 
nesians to  breathe  on  sick  or  dying  people.  This 
is  also  done  in  cases  of  confinements  which  do  not 
go  smoothly,  and  when  any  one  faints.  With  the 
Muhammadans  water  is  exorcized  and  breathed 
on  to  give  it  healing  power.  Soul-substance  is  al.so 
transmitted  from  one  man  to  another  by  mere 
contact.  In  most  parts  of  the  Archipelago  the 
people  like  Europeans  to  touch  their  children ; 
and  offerings  are  touched  by  the  participants. 
Connected  with  this  is  the  belief  that,  if  a  person 
has  been  infected  with  a  skin  disease  tluough  con- 
tact with  a  person  suffering  from  the  disease,  the 
latter  will  have  got  rid  of  his  illness. 

4.  The  personal  soul-substance  in  man. — The 
soul-substance  of  a  man  is  also  imagined  to  be 
personal ;  this  is  .specially  the  case  with  the 
tribes  among  whom  the  idea  of  individuality  is 
more  highly  developed  than  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
munistic society.  This  personal  soul-isubstance  is 
then  the  personification  of  all  the  impersonal 
soul-substance  in  man.  It  has  the  shape  of  its 
owner,  but  the  Indonesian  always  imagines  it 
as  a  diminutive  human  being,  as  large  as  a 
thumb  ;  hence  it  is  concentrated  soul-substance. 
It  can  separate  from  the  body  voluntarily  or  by 
compulsion.  Some  tribes,  e.g.  the  Toba  Battal<, 
endow  it  even  with  an  independent  existence  out- 
side of  man.  This  is  also  found  among  the  Karo 
Battak,  who  recall  the  soul-substance  when  it  is 
going  away,  not  to  its  owner,  but  to  his  house. 
A  Loda  (Halmahera)  story  tells  of  a  person  who 
keeps  his  soul-substance  in  a  bottle.  Sometimes 
people  procure  a  certain  object  of  which  the  soul- 
substance  is  supposed  to  be  very  fond,  and  this 
object  is  then  thought  to  bind  the  soul-substance 
to  the  house.  This  custom  is  specially  prevalent 
among  the  Battak.  Most  of  the  Indonesians  hold 
the  belief  that,  although  the  soul-substance  may 
carry  on  an  independent  existence,  it  has  its  home 
in  the  body.  If  it  is  too  long  separated  from  the 
body,  the  person  falls  ill  and  dies. 

(1)  The  Indonesian  sees  his  soul-substance  em- 
bodied in  his  shadow.  To  the  question  whether 
a  new-bom  child  has  soul-substance,  the  answer 
in  Halmahera  is  :  'Of  course,  for  it  has  a  shadow.' 
Some  assert  that  there  are  people  who  have  no 
shadow,  or  only  a  very  faint  one  ;  they  will  die 
soon,  as  their  soul-substance  is  gone  (jNIacassars, 
Kailians,  Ankolaians).  Food  on  which  a  person's 
shadow  falls  must  not  be  eaten,  else  the  person  is 
harmed,  for  his  soul-substance  is  eaten  (Dayaks, 
Niassians,  Achinese,  Ankolaians,  Javanese,  Ma- 
lays). Throughout  the  Malay  Archipelago  no  one 
must  stand  on  a  shadow,  tread  on  it,  hew,  or  stab 
it,  nor  let  his  shadow  fall  on  a  grave  or  a  tree  or 
any  other  object  in  which  a  spirit  is  thought  to 
reside,  as  the  soul  of  the  dead  person  in  the  grave 


or  the  spirit  in  the  tree  might  seize  the  shadow 
(soul-substance),  and  cause  the  person's  death. 

(2)  There  is  also  a  close  relation  between  the 
name  anil  the  soul-substance  of  a  man.  If  sorcery 
is  practised,  the  soul-substance  of  the  man  who  is 
to  be  ruined  is  called  upon  bj'  his  name  to  approach. 
The  Javanese  think  tliat  writing  some  one  s  name 
on  a  bier  is  sufficient  to  destroy  him.  The  names 
of  those  who  are  out  hunting,  or  on  a  journey, 
must  not  be  mentioned  by  those  at  home,  else  their 
soul-substance  returns  home,  or  they  fall  ill — at  all 
events,  they  are  unable  to  carry  out  their  intention 
(Torajas,  Ualelarese).  The  Indonesians  think  that 
an  evil  spirit  loses  its  power  as  soon  as  its  name 
is  pronounced.  Many  plants  owe  their  supposed 
healing  power  only  to  their  name.  The  names  of 
those  \yho  are  ill  are  changed,  in  order  to  mislead 
the  spirit  who  is  annoying  them.  A  child  who 
has  not  yet  received  a  name  is  not  regarded  as  a 
human  being ;  when  such  a  child  dies,  it  is  put 
into  the  earth  without  any  ceremonies  (Dayalcs, 
Torajas,  Macassars,  Javanese,  Ankolaians,  Toba 
Battak). 

(3)  During  sleep  the  soul-substance  separates 
from  the  body,  and  wanders  about ;  what  it  sees 
the  man  dreams.  In  sleep  the  soul-substance 
meets  the  souls  of  the  deceased.  It  is  universally 
assumed  by  the  Indonesians  that,  when  the  souls 
of  the  deceased  receive  the  dreamer  kindly,  and 
give  him  food,  he  will  soon  die.  The  Dayaks, 
Torajas,  and  Javanese  court  meetings  with  spirits 
by  going  to  sleep  in  places  inhabited  by  them. 
On  various  occasions  an  attempt  is  made  to  learn 
through  a  dream  what  the  dead  say,  e.g.  in  case  of 
marriage  (Dayaks,  Niassians) ;  Avhen  trying  to  find 
suitable  trees  when  seeking  camphor  (Battak) ; 
when  choosing  a  branch  of  trade  (Javanese),  etc. 
Among  some  tribes  a  person  watching  near  a 
corpse  must  not  sleep,  because  the  soul  of  the  de- 
ceased might  easily  seize  the  roving  soul-substance  ; 
and  a  sick  person  is  not  allowed  to  fall  asleep,  lest 
the  soul-substance  should  go  away  and  never  re- 
turn. After  an  oppressive  dream,  which  may  have 
frightened  the  soul-substance  and  caused  it  to 
depart,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  an  offering  to  call 
it  back.  It  is  wrong  to  wake  a  person  sutldenly, 
because  the  soul-substance  may  not  have  had  time 
enough  to  return.  The  strict  prohibition  against 
stepping  across  a  sleeping  person,  which  at  present 
is  only  looked  upon  as  bad  manners,  may  be  traced 
to  the  same  idea, 

(4)  Fright,  a  yearning  for  some  one  or  something, 
want,  and  discontent  also  cause  the  soul-substance 
to  move  to  another  place,  with  the  result  that  the 
person  falls  ill.  Hence  it  is  only  when  in  a  passion 
that  Indonesian  parents  dare  to  beat  their  children  ; 
when  it  is  beaten  the  child  gets  discontented,  then 
its  soul-substance  may  run  away  and  the  cliild  fall 
ill.  To  prevent  the  loss  of  soul-substance,  e.g., 
in  times  of  epidemics,  bits  of  tape  are  tied  round 
the  wrists  (Torajas,  Dayaks,  Minankabauians, 
Niassians,  and  Battak).  The  soul-substance  goes 
into  and  out  of  the  body  through  mouth,  nose,  or 
ears,  but  usually  through  the  cro^vn  of  the  head, 
through  the  large  fontanel.  Only  the  Papuans 
say  that  it  goes  in  and  out  at  the  shoulder,  under 
the  collar-bone.  The  soul  -  substance  does  not 
always  leave  voluntarily  ;  it  may  be  carried  off  by 
other  people,  or  it  may  follow  a  man  of  its  own 
accord.  The  custom  of  refusing  a  stranger  admit- 
tance to  mother  and  child  during  the  first  few  days 
after  a  confinement  must  be  owing  to  fear  of  this  ; 
the  very  frail  soul-substance  of  the  child  might 
cling  to  the  stranger  and  go  with  him  (Achinese, 
Dayaks,  Macassars,  Javanese).  Women  must  ab- 
stain from  festivities,  dances,  and  some  daily 
occiipations  while  their  husbands  are  travelling, 
in  order  not  to   hamper   them   on   their  journey 
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(Central  and  Southern  Celebes).  The  fear  which 
most  Indonesian  tribes  have  of  being  ijhotographed 
arises  from  the  thought  that  the  soul-substance 
may  be  carried  ofl"  with  the  photograph.  The 
soul-substance  of  a  man  is  often  lured  away  by 
sorcerers  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  him  ;  and  in 
times  of  war  the  soul-substance  of  enemies  is  lured 
away  in  the  conviction  that  the  enemies  tliemselves 
will  follow  it — thus  causing  them  to  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  their  lurking  foes.  Rice  and  eggs  are 
always  used  as  an  enticement  (Battak,  Niassians, 
Torajas,  Dayaks).  Finally,  a  man's  soul-substance 
may  be  tempted  away  by  the  soul  of  one  of  his 
deceased  relatives,  either  because  it  longs  to  have 
him  with  him  or  as  a  revenge  for  some  offence. 

If  the  soul-substance  remains  long  separated 
from  its  home  in  the  man,  the  man  must  die. 
When  it  is  suspected  that  the  soul-substance  is 
gone  it  must  be  brought  back.  The  sick  person 
tells  where  he  first  felt  ill,  and  the  soul-substance 
is  found  there.  After  a  burial  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  is  accused  of  having  stolen  the  soul- 
substance,  and  it  is  brought  back  from  the  grave. 
If  a  spirit  has  taken  away  the  soul-substance,  this 
is  revealed  by  sorcery  or  in  a  dream.  The  calling 
back  of  the  spirit  is  very  simple  :  a  mother,  think- 
ing that  the  soul-substance  of  her  child  is  gone, 
calls,  '  Come,  soul-substance,'  sometimes  accom- 
panying this  hj  the  sound  with  which  chickens  are 
called.  Among  the  Olo-Ngaju,  when  a  child  falls 
downstairs,  the  mother  scoops  up  in  a  basket  the 
soul-substance,  which  she  thinks  has  been  lost  by 
the  fright ;  and  among  the  Javanese,  if  a  person 
comes  home  feeling  ill,  a  relative  takes  one  of  his 
garments,  and,  trailing  this  along  behind  him,  runs 
to  the  spot  where  the  person  first  felt  ill,  catching 
up  the  lost  soul-substance  in  this  way.  Generally, 
however,  they  have  recourse  to  a  sorcerer.  He 
goes  to  the  spot  in  question  with  an  offering  and 
a  piece  of  cotton  or  a  branch  of  a  tree.  The  soul- 
substance  is  caught  in  the  piece  of  cloth  or  in  the 
branch,  carried  home,  and  applied  to  the  sick  man's 
head  (Moluccas,  Minahassa,  Central  and  Southern 
Celebes,  Timor ;  among  the  Dayaks,  Javanese, 
Sundfinese,  Niassians,  Battak,  and  Gayos).  In 
Bolafi  Moiiondou  and  among  the  Malays  it  is 
sometimes  caught  in  a  doll ;  among  other  tribes 
generally  in  a  bowl  or  in  a  bag  of  rice  (Southern 
Celebes,  Watubela,  Olo-Dusun,  Land  Dayaks, 
Karo  and  Timor  Battak,  Malays).  The  priestesses 
among  the  Bahau  Dayaks  declare  that  they  split 
the  sick  man's  head,  and  thus  open  a  way  for  the 
soul-substance  ;  or  reiuove  it  by  placing  a  beautiful 
garment  on  the  patient's  head.  Occasionally  the 
sorcerer  uses  a  ladder  for  tlie  soul-substance  to 
pass  along ;  this  is  a  thread  (Timorese)  or  a  string 
of  beads  (Land  Dayaks  of  Sarawak).  When  the 
soul-substance  has  been  caught,  it  looks  like  a 
piece  of  a  leaf  (Minahassians,  Torajas),  a  little 
spider  (Timor,  Nias),  or  hair  (Dayaks  of  Sarawak), 
coal,  oil,  earth,  or  blood  (Olo-Dusun  and  others). 

(5)  Sneezing  is  generally  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  signs  that  the  soul-substance  is  leaving  the  body 
or  returning  to  it.  The  belief  is  wide-spread  that 
a  sick  man  will  recover  when  he  sneezes,  because 
then  the  soul-substance  has  come  back.  The 
wishes  pronounced  by  a  mother  when  her  child 
sneezes  are  to  the  effect  that  a  spirit  may  not  take 
away  the  soul-substance  which  has  issued  out  of 
the  child  (Torajas,  Javanese,  Battak,  Dayaks). 
For  groMTi-up  people  sneezing  is  a  sign  either  that 
friends  think  of  them  or  that  enemies  want  to 
hai-m  their  soul-substance.  In  consideration  of 
the  latter  case  imprecations  are  frequently  uttered 
with  sneezing. 

When  a  spirit  has  caught  the  soul-substance,  a 
doll  is  often  made  representing  the  sick  person, 
and    this,    instead   of   tlie   so\il -substance  of    the 


patient,  is  oifered  to  the  spirit  (Uliassians,  Torajas, 
Minahassians,  Macassars,  all  Dayak  tribes,  Malays, 
Battak,  Niassians).  The  name  given  to  this  doll 
often  has  the  meaning  of  '  ransom,'  '  substitute,' 
'price  for  which  something  is  bought,'  etc.  The 
doll  is  generally  brought  beforehand  into  closer 
connexion  with  the  sick  person  by  adding  to  it  a 
thread  of  his  clothes,  a  hair,  some  saliva,  or  some 
scrapings  of  skin  and  nails,  or  by  simply  pressing 
it  against  him.  Another  kind  of  substitute  is  a 
doll  representing  the  patient,  which  is  ill-treated, 
in  order  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  spirit  which 
has  caused  the  disease,  that  it  may  refrain  from 
troubling  the  sick  man  any  longer. 

5.  Voluntary  departure  of  soul-substance. — 
When  the  sick  pei'son  continues  to  be  ill  in  spite 
of  all  eftbrts,  this  is  a  proof  for  the  Indonesian 
that  the  spirit  has  taken  the  soul-substance  to  a 
spot  whence  men  cannot  bring  it  back.  Then  a 
priest  or  a  priestess  must  be  summoned,  who  is 
conversant  with  the  spirits,  and  who  can  conjure  up 
well-disposed  spirits  to  help  them  in  their  search 
for  the  soul-substance.  These  priests  and  priestesses 
generally  intone  a  litany,  in  which  they  record 
their  experiences  on  the  journey  to  the  spirit 
world.  Then  the  priest  invokes  the  help  of  the 
spirits  which  are  Avell  disposed  to  man.  The  spirits 
come  for  the  priest  in  some  vehicle  (generally  tlie 
rainbow),  and  conduct  him  (i.e.  his  soul-substance) 
to  higher  regions,  wliere  after  many  meetings  with 
gods  and  spirits,  and  after  some  vicissitudes,  he 
regains  the  lost  soul-substance,  and,  havingreturned 
to  earth  in  the  same  vehicle,  restores  it  to  the  sick 
person.  The  idea  Avhich  gives  rise  to  this  practice 
is  that  in  sleep  the  soiil-substance  can  move  about 
freely  in  the  haunts  of  the  spirits.  Among  the 
Javanese  and  Buginese,  and  in  the  Moluccas,  the 
priests  and  priestesses  still  actually  lie  down  to 
sleep.  Among  other  tribes  sleep  is  onlj^  feigned. 
The  language  used  by  the  priests  is  a  mixture  of 
words  of  their  own,  circumlocutions,  and  words 
derived  from  foreign  languages.  All  these  things 
have  certainly  been  used  to  enhance  the  import- 
ance of  the  priests  and  priestesses,  but  among  the 
Indonesians  the  priests  have  never  practised  a 
secret  cult.  The  above  is  true  of  Dayaks,  Torajas, 
Minahassians,  Tobelorese,  Buginese,  Minailka- 
bauians,  and  Javanese. 

The  personal  soul-substance  may  separate  from 
the  body  in  order  to  harm  a  person.  Those  who 
possess  this  power  are  wer-wolves  and  witches. 
Some  tribes  believe  that  the  whole  wer-wolf  clianges 
into  a  tiger  (Malacca,  Sumatra,  Java),  into  a 
crocodile  (Philippine  Islands,  Lombok),  into  a  dog 
or  cat  (Timor) ;  but  most  of  them  believe  that  only 
the  soul-substance  changes  into  an  animal,  and 
the  body  remains  at  home.  As  a  rat,  dog,  snake, 
milliped,  owl,  etc.,  it  penetrates  into  the  houses 
of  people  to  injure  them.  When  the  soul-sub- 
stance leaves  or  enters  the  body,  it  does  so  in  the 
shape  of  a  mouse  (Timor),  a  firefly  (Bali,  Central 
Celebes),  or  a  lizard  (Malays).  The  harm  which 
the  wer-wolf  is  supposed  to  do  to  people  is  to  eat 
their  soul-substance  ;  he  does  this  by  taking  the 
entrails  (especially  the  liver)  out  of  a  man  (Bali, 
Halmahera,  Central  Celebes,  and  other  places), 
by  drinking  the  blood  (Southern  Timor),  or  by 
preying  upon  the  heart  (Korinchi).  A  man  be- 
comes a  lycanthrope  by  inheritance  or  by  trans- 
mission (Central  Timor,  Central  Celebes,  Dayaks, 
Malays),  by  pronouncing  certain  charms  (Java, 
Bali),  or  by  offerings  to  evil  spirits  (Halmahera). 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  recognize  a  lycan- 
thrope ;  sometimes,  however,  he  may  be  known 
eitlier  by  twisted  feet  (Atche),  or  by  want  of  the 
groove  under  the  nose  in  the  upper  lip  (Korinchi), 
or  sometimes  by  peculiar  actions,  as,  e.g.,  standing 
naked  on  his  head  (Central  Timor).     When  some 
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one  is  suspected  of  being  a  wer-wolf,  it  has  to  be 
decided  by  an  ordeal  wliether  he  is  really  guilty 
or  not ;  if  he  is  guilty,  he  is  killed. 

The  witch  (vampire)  is  a  woman,  who  can  sever 
her  head  from  her  body,  and  make  it  fly  through 
the  air  to  harm  people  ;  the  bowels  lly  along  with 
the  head  ;  she  uses  her  ears  (sometimes  her  lungs) 
as  wings.  Generally  the  name  for  witch  points  to 
this  power ;  e.g.,  among  most  of  the  Indonesian 
tribes  the  word  is  connected  with  the  IMalay 
tanggal,  'to  draw  out,  to  pull  out.'  The  witch 
may  be  recognized  by  the  noises  which  she  makes 
on  her  journeys  (represented  by  ko  or  po).  She 
works  harm  in  the  same  way  as  the  wer-wolf. 
She  can  go  on  her  expeditions  only  by  night ;  if 
she  has  not  returned  to  her  body  before  daybreak, 
she  dies.  The  Indonesians  try  to  protect  their 
homes  from  visits  of  witches  by  all  kinds  of  means, 
the  most  common  being  the  hanging  up  of  some 
thorny  boughs.  The  witch  is  killed  Avhen  her 
guilt  has  been  convincingly  proved. 

6.  Soul-substance  of  animals. — According  to  the 
Indonesians,  the  soul-substanceof  animals  is  similar 
to  that  of  man.  This  appears  from  their  folklore. 
In  the  story  of  creation  of  the  Karo  Battak,  men 
were  to  be  born  from  eggs,  but  through  the  care- 
lessness of  a  mythical  personage  the  eggs  broke 
too  soon,  and  animals  and  plants  issued  fortli. 
Numerous  stories  tell  that  animals  were  originally 
men  ;  this  applies  specially  to  monkeys,  crocodiles, 
and  birds;  but  also  to  deer  (Macassars,  Torajas, 
Malays)  and  to  dogs  (Halmahera).  Women  give 
birth  to  animals,  as  is  generally  told  of  the  croco- 
dile, of  the  iguana  (Papuans,  Madurese),  of  snakes 
and  lizards  (Battak).  Animals  also  may  bring 
forth  human  beings,  as  monkeys  (Malays),  dogs 
(Java,  Lombok,  Southern  and  Central  Celebes, 
Nias),  buffaloes  (Macassars),  and  deer  (Dayaks). 
Men  sometimes  turn  into  animals  by  eating  part 
of  an  animal,  into  birds  by  eating  birds'  eggs 
(Minahassa),  into  crocodiles  by  eating  crocodiles' 
eggs  (Dayaks),  into  snakes  by  eating  the  flesh  of 
snakes  (^linahassa,  Padang).  Animals  sometimes 
play  the  part  of  allies  of  man. 

Man  uses  the  soul-substance  of  animals  for  his 
own  benefit :  the  ashes  of  the  milliped  or  of  the  burnt 
prehensile  tail  of  the  cuscus  are  rubbed  between  the 
hands  to  make  them  strong  in  combat  (Galelarese) ; 
lizards  are  used  in  cases  of  leprosy,  on  account  of 
their  regenerating  power  (Java)  ;  the  head  and  the 
fat  of  the  tortoise  are  used  to  bring  splinters  to 
light,  in  virtue  of  its  power  of  drawing  in  or 
putting  out  its  head  from  under  its  shell  (Torajas, 
Battak).  The  bones  have  special  power ;  bones 
of  crows  make  a  person  dexterous  in  stealing,  and 
in  Central  Celebes  they  make  a  person  in\dsible. 
Eveiywhere  we  meet  with  stories  that  miraculous 
trees  grow  out  of  buried  bones  of  animals.  Skulls 
of  deer  and  pigs  are  hung  up  in  the  house  to  call 
the  soul-substance  of  their  fellows  (Macassars, 
Torajas,  Galelarese,  Niassians).  The  blood  of 
animals  plays  an  important  part  at  sacrifices. 
Sacred  heirlooms  are  rubbed  with  blood  to  give 
them  power  (Macassars  and  Buginese) ;  padi-seeds 
are  sprinkled  with  blood  to  make  them  grow 
rapidly  (Torajas,  Dayaks).  The  Macassars  drank 
deer's  blood  to  assimilate  themselves  to  these  ani- 
mals, in  order  to  catch  them  more  easily.  Tlie 
saliva  of  animals  also  has  power ;  we  find  cases 
where  people  are  cured  by  the  saliva  of  a  cow 
(Padang  ^;a??y«M),  a  tiger  (Javanese),  and  dogs 
(Aiikola,  Halmahera).  The  saliva  of  hens  is 
applied  to  cure  stings  or  bites  of  venomous  beasts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  animal  itself  is  very  often 
used,  burnt  and  pounded  to  powder. 

Animals  which  are  of  special  importance  to  man 
are  endowed  with  a  personal  soul-substance.  Thus, 
among  a  tribe  of  hunters  dogs  are  considered  to 


possess  personal  soul-substance  ;  they  have  names, 
and  are  spoken  to  and  treated  as  men  (Torajas, 
Galelarese,  Dayaks).  This  continues  up  to  the 
time  when  they  are  no  longer  hunters  (Minanka- 
bauians,  Mahiys).  Bull'aloes  and  cows  also  have 
personal  soul-substance ;  they  are  addressed,  their 
soul-substance  is  invoked,  and  oHerings  are  given 
to  tiiem  (Minafikabauians,  Achinese,  Battak, 
Dayaks,  Javanese,  Timorese,  Macassars,  Buginese, 
and  Torajas).  As  a  rule  one  animal  in  a  herd  is 
considered  as  the  leader  wiiich  keeps  the  herd 
together,  and  is  neither  killed  nor  sold. 

7.  Soul-substance  of  plants. — According  to  the 
Indonesians,  plants  too  have  soul-substance  similar 
to  that  of  man.  The  close  relation  between  man 
and  i)lant  appears  from  stories.  Sometimes  a  per- 
son going  on  a  journey  gives  the  relatives  whom 
he  leaves  behind  a  plant,  which  wOl  languish  when 
he  is  in  danger  or  ill.  Many  tribes  plant  a  coco- 
nut at  the  birth  of  a  child  ;  the  soul-substance  of 
the  child  is  then  bound  to  the  tree  when  it  grows 
up.  Other  stories  tell  that  some  trees  were  origin- 
ally men,  e.g.,  the  Metroxylon  and  the  Arenga 
saccharifera  ;  others  deal  with  persons  who  have 
come  forth  from  trees  or  plants,  especially  from 
rotan  and  bamboo.  There  are  plants  to  which  a 
particularly  strong  soul-substance  is  attributed, 
on  account  of  their  tough  vital  power.  With  all 
Indonesians  the  Draccena  terminalis  stands  fore- 
most among  them.  It  is  the  sacred  plant,  which 
is  used  by  the  priests  in  all  their  proceedings,  and 
Mhose  strong  soul-substance  they  tiy  to  transfer 
to  man.  The  name  and  shape  of  plants  char- 
acterize their  soul-substance,  and  to  tliis  the  Indo- 
nesian pays  heed  when  seeking  for  cures  for 
diseases,  or  for  bringing  about  some  change  in  his 
body.  In  Central  Celebes  tliere  is  a  tree  called 
lentum ;  now  turu  means  to  sleep,  and  therefore 
the  leaves  of  this  tree  are  used  to  alleviate  (cause 
to  go  to  sleep)  pain.  The  soul-substance  of  the 
principal  trees  and  plants  which  are  of  great  use 
to  man  is  imagined  to  be  personal :  thus  fruit- 
bearing  trees  are  often  addressed  as  persons.  The 
rice  is  fed  by  touching  the  stalks  with  rice- 
porridge  ;  wood  and  leaves  of  trees  with  large  fruit 
are  laid  between  the  rice,  that  it  may  fonu  large 
grains ;  all  kinds  of  precautions  must  be  taken, 
lest  the  soul-substance  of  the  rice  should  be  fright- 
ened and  flee.  If  from  the  languishing  condition 
of  the  rice  it  appears  that  the  soul-substance  is 
gone,  then  it  is  brought  back  as  with  man.  This 
soul-substance  is  imagined  in  the  shape  of  a  bird 
or  a  snake  ;  particularly  at  the  moment  when  the 
rice  is  to  be  cut,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  not 
to  startle  the  soul-substance ;  then  an  object  is 
made  out  of  rice-plants,  the  'rice  mother,'  which 
will  keep  back  the  soul-substance  of  the  other  rice  ; 
it  also  attracts  the  soul-substance  of  rice  which  has 
got  lost  through  birds  or  in  other  ways  ;  the  soul- 
substance  of  the  rice  mother  is  still  more  strengtli- 
ened  by  the  addition  of  stones,  iron,  and  plants  with 
strong  soul-substance  ;  it  is  spoken  to  kindly,  and 
it  is  told  M'hat  is  desired  from  it ;  with  great  show 
of  honour  the  rice  mother  is  carried  home,  and 
preserved  in  the  bam  with  the  other  rice.  Among 
trees  the  coco-palm  has  a  personal  soul-substance. 
It  is  said  to  have  grown  out  of  the  head  of  a  man. 
The  nut  is  frequently  used  in  sorcery' ;  various  ani- 
mistic actions  take  place  when  planting  it.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  tree  from  shooting  up  too 
rapidly  it  is  planted  in  the  afternoon,  when  it 
casts  a  short  shadow,  or  the  people  who  plant  it 
squat  down  ;  in  order  to  make  it  bear  much  fruit, 
it  is  planted  by  a  person  wlio  has  many  children 
and  grandchildren,  etc.  The  Arenga  saccharifera 
grew  out  of  a  woman ;  the  palm  Viine  is  milk 
from  her  breasts,  or  it  is  her  tears  ;  during  all  the 
operations  to  which  the  tree  is  subjected  it  is  also 
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spoken  to  (Torajas,  Dayaks,  Javanese,  Niassians, 
Battak).  In  the  Moluccas  the  clove  tree  is  con- 
sidered and  treated  exactly  in  tlie  same  way  as  a 
■woman  with  child,  during  the  time  that  it  is  in 
bloom ;  people  are  particularly  careful  to  avoid 
anything  that  might  frighten  the  soul-substance  of 
the  tree.  The  Battak  believe  that  the  camphor 
tree  has  a  spirit  of  its  own  to  which  sacrifices  are 
offered  ;  the  camphor-seekers  use  a  language  of 
their  ovm.  making,  lest  the  soul-substance  of  the 
tree  should  understand  w'hat  their  object  is  and 
hide  its  camphor  crj'stals  from  them.  In  Sumba 
the  natives  call  the  sandalwood  tree  ai  nitu,  i.e. 
spirit  wood,  and  formerly'  nobody  dared  cut  down 
such  a  tree.  In  a  grove  of  caoutchouc  trees  there 
is  one  tree  which  is  considered  the  chief  of  all,  and 
which  takes  care  that  the  soul-substance  of  the 
other  trees  does  not  vanish  (and  with  it  the  sajj) ; 
such  a  tree  is  never  tapped. 

8.  Soul  -  substance  of  objects.  —  That  objects 
also  have  soul-substance  appears  from  the  use  that 
is  made  of  them.  Very  often  people  carry  with 
them  iron  objects,  stones,  china,  beads,  or  hard 
fruits,  as  some  kinds  of  nuts,  or  make  their  chil- 
dren carry  them  about,  that  their  soul-substance 
may  be  as  hard  as  that  of  the  objects  mentioned 
(Malays,  Battak,  Gayos,  Dayaks,  Sundanese, 
Macassars,  Torajas,  Galelarese).  Brittle  objects 
are  brought  into  contact  Avith  hard  ones,  to  make 
them  hard;  e.g.,  an  earthen  pot  is  touched  with 
iron  or  stone  (Macassars,  Torajas).  Objects  are 
also  fed  :  agricultural  tools  are  fed  on  the  new 
rice  (Dayaks,  Torajas,  Central  Timor)  ;  the  plough 
gets  an  offering  (Macassars)  ;  the  loom  is  given 
rice  to  eat  (Southern  Timor) ;  the  rifle  gets  part 
of  the  game  (Central  Timor)  ;  the  Javanese  ofler 
sacrifices  to  all  kinds  of  objects — to  their  cart, 
their  barn,  etc.  The  Indonesian  smiths  in  par- 
ticular offer  sacrifices  to  their  tools.  A  large 
l^iece  of  gold  is  supposed  to  attract  other  gold 
(Achinese,  Parigians,  Torajas,  Dayaks) ;  a  par- 
ticularly large  diamond  to  attract  other  diamonds 
(Dayaks).  The  soul-substance  of  iron  plays  an 
important  jjart  among  the  Indonesians  :  they  sit 
down  on  iron  to  make  their  own  soul-substance 
strong  (Malaj's,  Macassars) ;  iron  is  used  to  make 
people  invulnerable  (Karo  Battak)  ;  water  in  which 
iron  has  lain  is  drunk  to  produce  strength  (Nias, 
Java,  Central  Celebes,  Halmahera) ;  a  Javanese 
woman-doctor  always  carries  iron  about  with  her, 
in  order  to  give  additional  force  to  her  massage  ; 
among  the  Torajas  and  Dayaks  iron  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  various  solemnities.  The  smith, 
who  handles  iron  every  day,  is  considered  a  very 
important  man  (Battak,  Dayaks,  Torajas),  and 
among  the  peoples  who  have  become  Muham- 
madans  he  has  continued  to  be  the  representative 
of  heathenism.  In  those  countries  where  gold  is 
found  there  are  all  kinds  of  precepts  not  to  drive 
away  the  soul-substance  of  the  gold  (and  with  it 
the  gold  itself)  (Malays,  Minafikabauians).  The 
Dayaks  believe  that  the  soul-substance  of  gold  can 
avenge  itself  on  the  gold-seeker  and  make  him  ill. 
In  the  tin  explorations  among  the  Malays  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  eveiything  that  might  frighten 
the  soul-substance  of  the  tin  ;  the  tin  ore  is  always 
heated  with  great  respect. 

9.  Metempsychosis. — What  becomes  of  the  soul- 
substance  after  death  ?  Some  of  the  tribes  believe 
that  it  passes  into  soul,  but  most  of  them  do  not. 
Tiie  facts  prove  that  after  the  death  of  a  person  the 
soul-substance  continues  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  soul  (Dayaks,  Torajas,  Papuans,  Timorese,  and 
others).  The  general  idea  is  that  after  death  the 
soul-substance  returns  to  the  chief  god,  who  doles 
it  out  again  to  other  people,  animals,  and  plants ; 
or  this  animation  takes  place  directly.  The  con- 
ceptions concerning  the  soul-substance  have  given 


rise  to  the  belief  in  metempsychosis — which  in  its 
turn  has  been  superseded  by  the  belief  in  the  soul, 
in  man  living  an  independent  spiritual  existence 
after  death.  Even  in  this  earthly  life  the  soul- 
substance  can  move  to  another  person.  It  is  uni- 
versally believed  that,  when  a  child  resembles  its 
father  (or  its  mother)  strongly,  it  has  got  possession 
of  that  parent's  soul-substance,  and  he  (or  she) 
must  die.  If  a  child  resembles  a  person  who  has 
died,  the  dead  one  has  been  incarnated  in  the  child 
(Javanese,  Balinese,  Niassians,  Dayaks).  The  .soul- 
substance  of  the  dead  is  also  transmitted  to  anim.ils 
and  plants :  beasts  of  prey  are  ancestors  who 
avenge  a  violation  of  moral  laws.  The  dead  are 
also  supposed  to  live  on  in  animals  which  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  the  spirits  :  the  firefly,  be- 
cause of  its  mysterious  light ;  birds  and  butterflies, 
because  they  can  soar  up  to  the  realms  of  the  spirits ; 
snakes,  because  they  come  forth  from  holes  in  the 
earth,  from  the  under  world,  etc.  ;  and  house 
lizards  and  mice,  because  they  live  with  men  in  the 
same  house,  etc. 

The  soul-substance  of  a  living  person  is  imagined 
as  a  flrefly  (Torajas,  Battak,  Niassians)  ;  also  that 
of  deer  and  swine  (Battak,  Daj^aks),  and  of  plants 
(Javanese).  Moreover,  all  the  Indonesian  tribes 
look  upon  the  firefly  as  the  incarnation  of  a  de- 
ceased person.  The  soul-substance  leaves  a  sleep- 
ing person  in  the  shape  of  a  cricket  (Sundanese  and 
Galelarese).  The  cricket  is  a  dead  person,  showing 
tlie  living  the  way  to  the  Land  of  Souls  (Torajas). 
Sometimes  a  blowfly  is  an  embodied  curse  which 
comes  to  some  one  (Kailians,  Dayaks) ;  generally, 
however,  it  is  a  dead  person  who  comes  to  fetch  a 
relative  to  the  Land  of  Soxils  (Torajas,  Javanese, 
Ahkolaians,  Battak,  Niassians) ;  sometimes  it  is 
a  person  who  has  died  abi'oad,  and  has  come  to 
announce  his  death  to  his  relatives  (Galelarese, 
Macassars).  Only  in  Aiikola  and  Nias  is  the  butter- 
fly regarded  as  a  dead  person  ;  everyv/here  else  it  is 
looked  upon  as  the  soul-substance  of  a  friend  who 
lias  come  to  announce  his  visit  to  some  house  ; 
sometimes  it  is  the  soul  -  substance  of  animals 
(Torajas,  Battak).  If  a  butterfly  settles  on  a  sick 
person,  the  latter  improves  in  health,  for  his  soul- 
.substance  has  returned  (Torajas,  Minahassians, 
and  Ahkolaians).  Soul-substance  is  also  supi^osed 
to  have  the  shape  of  a  bird,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  summoned  back  by  interjections  with 
which  chickens  are  called  (Buginese,  I\Iacassars, 
Malays,  Minafikabauians,  Central  Celebes).  The 
idea  that  birds  are  incarnations  of  the  dead  is 
prevalent  throughout  Indonesia. 

Among  the  Torajas,  Dayaks,  and  Timorese  the 
mouse  is  supposed  to  be  the  soul-substance  of  a 
living  person.  When  a  mouse  nibbles  at  the 
clothes  or  nails  of  some  one,  it  is  considered  by 
nearly  all  the  tribes  as  a  dead  person  who  has  come 
to  take  him  to  the  Land  of  Souls.  A  snake  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  dead  person,  Avhose 
coming  forebodes  evil.  Among  some  tribes,  e.g. 
the  Dayaks,  the  soul-substance  appears  as  a  snake, 
but  as  a  rule  a  reptile  represents  a  dead  person. 
If  it  enters  a  house,  it  is  a  person  who  has  died  and 
has  come  to  fetch  one  of  the  inmates.  The  soul- 
substance  of  a  lycanthrope  appears  among  some 
peoples  as  a  house  lizard  (Malays)  ;  but  in  other 
cases  this  animal  is  taken  as  the  incarnation  of  a 
dead  person  who  wishes  to  continue  living  in  the 
same  house  with  his  relatives. 

Remnants  of  the  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls  are  found  everywhere  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago. Man  can  pass  into  all  kinds  of  animals  ; 
but  in  these  ideas  concerning  metempsycliosis 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  thought  of  retribution. 
This  is  met  with  only  among  the  Javanese  and 
Balinese,  who  have  been  under  the  influence  of 
the  Hindus,  and  who  try  to  find  charms  to  secure 
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for  themselves  a  new  birth  into  a  higher  being,  or 
lead  the  life  of  a  hermit  for  this  i)urj)Ose. 

10.  The  worship  of  animals. — Closely  connected 
Avith  tlie  belief  in  the  transini<^ration  of  souls  is 
the  worship  rendered  to  some  animals  by  the  Indo- 
nesian peoples,  because  tiiey  think  their  ancestors 
are  embodied  in  them  ;  such  animals  nmst  not  be 
harmed.  Examples  are  the  white  hen  (Battak),  or 
another  bird  (Tagalas),  or  a  species  of  monkej' 
(Battak,  Dayaks),  yig  (IJabar),  bud'alo,  deer  (Da- 
yaks),  eel  (in  the  I'liilippinu  islands,  in  Southern 
Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas).  An  object  of  universal 
worship  among  the  Indonesians  is  the  crocodile. 
In  Java  and  Sumatra  it  is  belicA'ed  that  the  souls 
of  the  ancestors  have  become  crocodiles,  which  pro- 
tect their  descendants.  They  are  killed  only  by 
way  of  revenge  when  they  have  killed  a  man. 
Mothers  place  the  placenta  of  tlieir  children  in  a 
small  vessel  and  let  it  iloat  down  the  river,  as  an 
offering  to  the  crocodiles  (to  the  ancestors).  In 
Baiika  good  and  evil  are  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  crocodile  ;  it  is  addressed  as  '  high  lord ' ;  at 
festivals  sacrifices  are  offered  to  it ;  the  highest 
thing  imaginable  is  to  become  a  crocodile  after 
death.  Buginese  and  Macassars  see  their  ancestors 
in  crocodiles,  and  throw  offerings  into  the  water  ; 
a  crocodile  is  believed  to  devour  a  man  only  by 
mistake.  Formerly  a  virgin  was  oU'ered  to  the 
crocodiles  by  the  Timorese  when  a  new  ruler 
ascended  the  throne.  All  through  the  Moluccas 
the  crocodile  is  worshipped,  and  people  refrain 
from  eating  its  ilesh.  In  Celebes  and  the  islands 
north  of  it  the  crocodile  is  called  '  grandfather.' 
In  all  the  temples  of  the  Torajas  figures  of  croco- 
diles are  found.  INIany  Indonesian  tribes  consider 
the  lizard  as  the  incarnation  of  the  household  gods 
of  the  ancestors  living  in  the  house.  If  an  offering 
is  put  ready  for  those  household  gods,  and  a  lizard 
is  heard,  this  means  that  tlie  souls  of  the  departed 
have  eaten  enough,  or  that  they  want  more 
(Halmahera,  Southern  Celebes,  Nias).  A  worship 
proper,  however,  as  is  found  among  the  Poly- 
nesians, does  not  occur  in  Indonesia.  It  is  probably 
because  there  were  no  crocodiles  found  there  that 
the  lizard  cult  has  developed  so  strongly.  Wher- 
ever tigers  are  found  (Java,  Sumatra,  and  Malay 
peninsula)  they  are  worshi[)ped  as  incarnations  of 
ancestors ;  they  are  called  '  grandfather,'  and 
are  never  hunted.  The  Timor  Battak  believe  that 
only  very  old  men  who  have  lived  exemplary  lives 
chanoe  into  tigers,  and  protect  tlieir  descendants 
in  this  shape. 

11.  Fetishism. — The  fetishes  of  the  Indonesians 
are  objects  with  a  soul-substance  which  is  thought 

^to  be  personal.  These  objects  are  used  by  men  to 
their  own  advantage.  All  through  the  Archipelago 
stones  are  found  in  the  shape  of  men,  animals,  and 
plants,  but  they  are  not  generally  fetishes.  The 
Indonesians  do  not  pray  to  their  fetishes,  but  they 
feed  them  on  rice,  eggs,  and  blood  to  strengthen 
their  efiiciency  and  power  to  bless.  The  fetish  is 
addressed  as  a  person. 

(1)  All  objects  can  become  fetishes  ;  this  depends 
on  their  singnilarity  or  rarity,  or  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  found.  Very  common  fetishes 
are  bezoar-stones,  which  are  found  in  animals  and 
plants.  The  Indonesians  consider  them  as  the  con- 
centrated soul-substance  of  the  animal  or  plant. 
They  are  used  for  various  purposes  :  they  are  worn 
on  the  naked  bodj',  to  make  the  strength  pass  from 
them  into  the  body  ;  they  are  supposed  to  ensure  a 
long  life,  to  stanch  blood,  to  procure  invulner- 
ability. In  some  parts  of  the  Archipelago  a  trade 
is  carried  on  in  tliese  stones.  So-called  thunder- 
stones,  objects  from  the  Stone  Age,  are  also  treated 
as  fetishes.  They  are  considered  as  the  '  teeth '  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  They  occur  everywhere, 
and  are  used  to  allay  the  elements  and  bring  about 


rain  or  dry  weather.  They  also  render  a  person 
invulnerable  in  war.  Among  the  fetisiies  common 
stones  are  also  found.  The  Indonesians  look  upon 
stones  and  mountains  as  the  skeleton,  the  bones,  of 
the  earth  ;  and,  just  as  they  consider  the  bones  of 
man  as  the  most  important,  the  least  transitory 
part,  so  they  tliink  stones  the  most  important  jiart 
of  tlie  earth  ;  hence  their  objection  to  the  chipping 
of  stones  by  explorers.  Special  stones  may  become 
fetishes;  sometimes  they  are  indicated  in  dreams, 
or  tlieir  shaj)e  or  colour  reveals  them,  or  they  strike 
some  one's  fancy.  Stones  as  fetisiies  are  found 
everywhere  ;  the  Minankabauians  have  even  stones 
producing  sound ;  tliey  are  rubbed  with  blood  to 
make  them  efhcacious,  and  fumigated  with  incense. 
Stones  are  used  as  fetishes  mainl}'  in  Timor  ;  they 
tell  their  owners  in  a  dream  what  sacrifice  they 
wish  ;  altars  are  erected  for  them  ;  they  are  gener- 
ally fed  on  rice  and  eg<'s.  There  are  State  and 
faniih'  fetishes.  The  soul-substance  of  the  precious 
sandalwood  is  embodied  in  a  stone.  Among  some 
tribes  a  large  stone  is  erected  at  every  village,  and 
this  embodies  the  soul-substance  of  the  whole 
population  (Nias,  Minahassa,  Borneo).  Stones 
v.hich  are  said  to  have  brought  forth  little  stones 
are  also  found  as  fetisiies  (Minankabau,  Central 
Celebes).  Fetishes  are  frequently  u.sed  as  amulets  ; 
they  are  worn  round  the  neck,  on  the  belly,  or 
across  the  shoulder,  and  consist  mostly  of  stones, 
twigs  or  roots  of  a  peculiar  shape,  or  teeth  of  men 
and  animals.  War  amulets  are  in  general  use  as 
fetishes  which  give  luck  in  warfare.  The  Torajas 
use  a  string  of  horned  shelis  for  this  purpose.  In 
Timor  this  amulet  is  a  little  bag  filled  with  stones 
and  roots,  Avhich  is  kept  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
where  the  ancestors  are  supposed  to  live.  In  Hal- 
mahera and  among  the  Dayaks  little  pots  filled 
with  sacred  oil  are  often  worn  round  the  neck.  The 
Dayaks  also  use  strings  of  the  teeth  of  beasts  of 
prey.  Other  amulets  are  hung  in  fruit-trees,  to 
save  them  from  being  robbed  of  their  fruit.  They 
are  often  known  by  the  name  of  'red-eye,'  and 
mostly  consist  of  nettles  and  other  things  causing 
itching,  which  wUl  bring  illness  to  the  thief.  They 
have  the  distinguishing  feature  of  fetishes — viz.  to 
act  self-consciously  like  persons.  A  remarkable 
fetish  is  the  pangulubalancj,  a  rough  stone  image, 
in  which  holes  have  been  bored,  and  filled  with  a 
pulpy  substance  made  of  eyes,  lips,  nose,  and  other 
parts  of  a  corpse.  With  this  mixture  the  stone  is 
animated,  i.e.  made  into  a  person.  The  soul  of  the 
corpse  of  which  the  mixture  has  been  made  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  These  stone  Images  are 
planted  near  the  villages,  and  warn  the  inhabi- 
tants of  an  approaching  danger.  These  stones  are 
also  found  among  the  Dayaks,  Minahassians,  Nias- 
sians.  Among  the  first  and  the  last  mentioned,  life 
is  infused  into  them  by  means  of  blood.  The 
Dayaks  sacrificed  to  them  before  they  went  to  war, 
and  the  captured  heads  were  placed  near  them. 
Among  the  Battak  this  principle  is  applied  in  the 
magic  wands,  carved  sticks,  which  are  also  ani- 
mated by  means  of  blood,  and  are  used  for  various 
purposes — especially  to  bring  about  ram  or  dry 
weather.  The  iierminakan  is  a  pitcher  fiUed  with 
blood,  with  a  Avooden  stopper,  on  which  a  human 
hgure  has  been  carved.  Pagar  ( '  fence ')  consists  of 
fetishes  prepared  in  difrerent  ways  and  hung  up  in 
the  house  ;  these  objects  guard  the  owner  against 
all  kinds  of  evU  practices  and  magic  sjiells  and 
poison. 

Objects  which  have  gradually  become  fetishes 
are  old  heirlooms,  known  in  the  Archipelago  as 
pusaJai.  They  derive  their  fetish  power  from  the 
circumstance  that  in  olden  times  they  were  used 
by  the  ancestors.  The  objects  are  so  sacred  that 
nobody  would  think  of  selling  them.  It  is  imjios- 
sible  to  give  an  enumeration  of  the  different  jstwa/ca  ; 
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tlieir  number  is  continually  added  to.  We  need 
mention  only  the  Mlangas,  or  sacred  earthen  pots, 
of  the  Dayaks,  seen  all  through  Borneo.  These 
pots  are  old  and  of  foreign  origin — the  Dayaks  say, 
of  supernatural  origin.  Frequent  attempts  have 
been  made  to  copy  the  pots,  but  the  Dayak  easily 
distinguishes  the  genuine  ones  from  the  imitations. 
The  Dayaks  pay  fabulous  prices  for  these  objects. 
It  is  recorded  that  vessels  have  been  bought  for 
£330,  £1200,  and  one  for  as  much  as  £2000.  When 
a  pot  breaks  the  shards  are  sold  separately  at  high 
prices.  These  pots  have  supernatural  power  :  they 
bring  luck  and  avert  evil.  They  secure  to  their 
owners  a  floui'ishing  trade,  a  plentiful  harvest, 
success  in  hunting  and  catching  fish ;  they  ward 
olf  diseases  and  disasters,  and  banish  all  evil  spirits 
from  their  neighbourhood.  Water  drunk  from 
them  has  healing  power.  They  are  worshipped  like 
gods  ;  after  one  has  been  bought  a  sacrificial  feast 
is  given ;  frequently  they  are  rubbed  mth  the 
blood  of  pigs  or  of  fowls. 

Among  \h^  pusaka,  or  heirlooms,  the  State  orna- 
ments call  for  special  mention.  Each  of  the  dif- 
erent  Toraja  districts  in  Central  Celebes  jneserves 
some  object — as  a  spear,  a  hajxi,  a  wooden  rice- 
spoon,  a  ladle  of  coco-nut  siiell,  or  an  earthen  pot. 
These  objects  are  said  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  household  of  a  prince  who  ruled  all  the 
Torajas.  Nobody  dares  to  take  charge  of  these  old 
heirlooms  but  the  chief  himself,  who  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  tribe.  Among  more  primitive 
tribes  these  State  ornaments  are  no  more  than 
fetishes  which  bring  luck  to  the  country.  They 
have  become  of  more  importance  to  more  civilized 
tribes,  as  the  Macassars  and  the  Buginese.  Their 
State  ornaments  consist  of  all  kinds  of  objects ; 
ofi'erings  are  made  to  them,  and  they  are  fumi- 
gated with  incense  ;  frequently  a  vow  is  made,  in 
cases  of  disease,  pregnancy,  childlessness,  etc.,  to 
sacrifice  an  animal  to  these  objects.  In  cases  of 
general  disasters,  sacrificial  feasts  are  organized 
for  them,  at  which  they  are  rubbed  with  the  blood 
of  a  buflalo.  Tlie  man  to  whose  care  they  are  en- 
trusted is  the  ruler  of  the  people.  All  kinds  of 
wonders  are  told  about  the  State  ornaments  in  the 
Padang  highlands  ;  they  are  said,  inter  alia,  to 
emit  a  glow  Avhich  is  injurious  to  the  health  of 
children.  People  wash  themselves  with  water  in 
vv'hich  they  have  lain.  Another  ornament  killed 
the  person  whose  shadow  was  cast  on  it.  In  some 
regions  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  natives  were  so 
afraid  of  the  ornaments  that  they  did  not  dare  to 
look  at  them.  The  State  ornaments  at  the  courts 
of  the  Javanese  princes  are  displayed  only  at  feasts 
and  ceremonies ;  they  consist,  for  the  greater  part, 
of  solid  gold  objects  representing  mythical  beings 
or  animals.  A  cannon  was  supposed  always  to 
warn  the  prince  of  imminent  dangers,  and  another 
cannon  could  make  women  fruitful  ;  for  this  reason 
barren  women  made  offerings  to  that  fetish,  during 
which  they  sat  astride  on  horseback  like  men. 

(2)  Persons  may  also  become  fetishes  even  during 
their  lives,^  i.e.  some  persons  are  considered  to  be 
endowed  Avith  supernatural  power,  which  renders 
them  objects  of  adoration.  This  may  be  said  to 
be  generally  true  of  all  native  princes  in  the  Arclii- 
pelaf^o :  their  parents  are  supposed  to  have  de- 
scended from  heaven  ;  they  have  white  blood  ;  their 
curse  alone  is  sufficient  to  ruin  all  the  land,  and  so 
forth.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  singa-mangaraja,  or  priest- 
king  of  the  Battak :  he  was  said  to  have  been  in 
the  womb  for  seven  years  ;  his  birth  was  attended 
with  all  kinds  of  miraculous  natural  phenomena  ; 
when  at  a  more  advanced  age  he  slept  with  his  legs 

1  Objections  may  be  raised  to  ranking  men  and  animals  with 
supernatural  power  among  the  fetishes.  We  have  classed  them 
here  because  they  come  very  near  to  fetishes. 


upwards  and  his  head  downwards,  all  the  rice  grew 
with  its  roots  in  the  air.  His  tongue  was  over- 
grown with  hair,  and  one  word  uttered  by  him 
could  destroy  a  man  or  lay  waste  a  region.  An- 
other example  is  furnisheci  by  James  Brooke,  the 
raja  of  Sarawak :  water  which  he  had  blessed,  or 
in  which  he  had  washed  his  hands  or  feet,  was 
scattered  over  the  land  to  make  it  fertile  ;  and  he 
was  invoked  by  the  Dayaks  in  their  prayers. 

(3)  We  know  only  one  example  of  living  animals 
becoming  fetishes,  viz.  the  Avorship  of  the  turtle- 
dove by  the  Javanese  and  Malays  in  Sumatra. 
This,  however,  is  not  purely  Indonesian,  but  Avas 
introduced  by  the  Hindus.  For  the  dove  Avith  the 
special  marks  a  high  price  is  paid  ;  it  brings  its 
owner  all  kinds  of  blessings,  averts  disease,  gives  a 
good  harvest  of  rice,  and  so  on.  These  birds  are 
tended  with  great  care.  Their  dead  bodies  are 
embalmed  and  preserved,  as  they  retain  their 
poAver  even  after  death.     (See  art.  AUSTRALASIA.) 

12.  Spiritism ;  the  appearance  of  the  soul. — 
The  soul  living  on  after  death  is  to  the  Indo- 
nesians a  kind  of  essence  of  the  dead  body,  having 
the  same  shape  and  the  same  defects  as  the  material 
body  ;  e.g. ,  the  souls  of  people  whose  heads  have 
been  cut  off  by  the  enemy  enter  the  Land  of  Souls 
Avithout  heads. 

On  this  belief  is  based  the  practice  of  tatuing, 
Avhich,  as  far  as  the  INIalay  Archipelago  is  con- 
cerned, occurs  onlj'  in  the  Moluccas  and  in  Borneo. 
The  tatu  marks  are  also  impressed  on  the  soul. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ascertain  for  Avliat  pur- 
pose this  is  done — Avhether  it  serves  as  clothing  for 
the  soul,  or  as  a  record  of  important  events,  or  (and 
this  is  most  probable)  Avhether  it  is  connected  Avith 
puberty.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  practice  of 
Avounding  shoulders  and  breast,  as  a  proof  that  one 
does  not  shrink  from  pain,  and  as  a  test  of  courage 
— a  virtue  Avhicli  is  highly  valued  in  the  Land  of 
Souls. 

Most  of  the  Indonesian  races  belie\-e  that  the 
soul  is  black.  During  or  after  a  funeral  they 
blacken  each  other  Avith  charcoal,  soot,  or  ashes 
(Torajas,  Minahassians,  Dayaks,  Niassians,  Karo 
Battak,  inhabitants  of  Halmahera  and  the  Aru 
islands,  Papuans),  to  make  the  soiil  of  the  dead 
person  believe  that  they  also  are  souls ;  else 
it  might  resent  its  OAvn  death  so  much  that  it 
Avould  kill  its  relatives.  In  Timor  peoi:)le  coA^er 
themselves  Avith  a  piece  of  black  cotton  for  this 
purpose.  There  are  other  occasions  Avhen  the  arti- 
fice of  making  people  black  is  practised  to  delude 
souls  or  spirits ;  babies  are  blackened  Avhen  they 
are  left  alone  (Dayaks,  Niassians),  and  the  custom 
is  folloAved  during  a  thunderstorm  or  other  natural 
phenomena,  in  Avhich  spirits  are  supposed  to  have  a 
hand  (Afikolaians,  Toba  Battak,  Karo  Battak). 

13.  Man's  fear  of  the  soul. — Now  and  then  Ave 
meet  Avith  instances  of  the  love  for  the  dead  one 
overcoming  the  fear  of  his  soul  ;  this  happens 
especially  Avith  dead  children.  But  as  a  rule  the 
Indonesians  feel  great  fear  of  the  soul  of  a  dead 
person.  They  naturally  think  that  the  dead  person 
resents  leaving  this  earth,  and  in  his  resentment 
Avishes  to  have  his  fate  shared  by  others.  He 
therefore  tries  to  carry  off  the  soul-substance  of 
the  surviving  people  into  the  grave,  Avliicli  aaIII 
cause  them  to  die. 

The  soul  of  a  Avoman  Avho  has  died  in  childbed 
is  especially  feared.  Such  a  soul  is  called  ponti- 
anak  Avith  some  variations.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bird  Avith  long  claAvs,  Avhich  utters  a 
plaintive  sound.  Resenting  that  she  has  died  in 
childbed,  she  tries  to  make  other  pregnant  women 
sutler  the  same  fate  that  has  befallen  her.  She 
penetrates  for  this  purpose  into  the  Avoman's  belly, 
and  drives  her  claAvs  into  it.  In  this  Avay  she  kills 
both  mother  and  child.     Some  peoples  believe  that 
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the  pontianak  tries  to  emasculate  men  (Western 
division  of  Borneo,  Ceram,  Key  Islands,  Savu).  As 
a  safeguard  against  the  pontianak,  people  hang  up 
thorny  boughs  (generally  of  a  particular  lemon 
tree)  at  the  entrance  of  houses  in  which  there  are 
pregnant  women.  The  pontianak  will  keep  out- 
side for  fear  of  being  wounded  by  the  thorns.  The 
inhabitants  of  tiie  Pliilipi>ine  Islands  bare  the 
genital  parts  in  order  to  drive  away  the  pontiantik. 

The  tear  of  the  souls  of  the  departed  has  given 
rise  to  innumerable  methods  of  keeping  them  at  a 
distanee.  Soul  and  body  are  believed  to  be  in  close 
connexion  with  each  other,  and  it  is  thought  that 
what  is  done  to  the  body  happens  also  to  the  soul. 
Therefore  the  corpse  or  a  woman  dying  in  child- 
birth is  bound  down  to  prevent  her  soul  from  turn- 
ing into  a  pontianak.  Needles  and  thorns  are 
stuck  into  her  hands  and  limbs,  that  she  may  be 
afraid  to  stir  for  fear  of  hurting  herself,  l^ggs 
are  placed  in  her  arm-pits,  that  she  may  not  open 
her  arms  like  wings,  for  fear  of  losing  the  eggs. 
Besides  these  measures,  which  are  universal,  the 
Acliinese  give  such  a  corpse  an  entangled  ball  of 
cotton  and  a  needle  without  an  eye  ;  when  the 
pontianak  wants  to  go  oil',  she  must  first  sew 
trousers  from  her  shroud,  but  spends  the  time  in 
disentangling  the  cotton  and  seeking  the  eye  of  the 
needle. 

The  corpses  of  other  people  also  are  bound 
(Eugano,  Malacca,  Halmahera,  Central  Celebes, 
the  Moluccas),  or  the  thumbs  and  the  big  toes  are 
tied  together,  that  the  soul  may  not  be  able  to  run 
and  seize  (Battak,  Niassians,  Dayaks).  The  open- 
ings of  the  head,  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth  are  lilled 
up,  that  the  dead  person  may  not  be  able  to  see, 
hear,  or  speak  (Malays,  Achinese,  Battak,  Nias- 
sians). Aiiother  way  of  keeping  souls  from  doing 
harm  is  to  throw  ashes,  by  which  the  soul  is  blinded 
(Torajas,  Battak,  Niassians,  Baduis  in  Java,  Da- 
yaks,  Galelarese  in  Halmahera,  in  Ceram,  and  in 
Babar).  The  Indonesians  also  feel  the  need  of  re- 
presenting symbolically  the  breaking  of  all  con- 
nexions with  the  dead  person  :  by  splitting  or 
cutting  through  a  piece  of  rattan  (Toba  Battak, 
Torajas,  inhabitants  of  Babar)  ;  by  hewing  a  bam- 
boo into  two  (Tanimbar),  or  a  coco-nut  (Macassars) ; 
by  tearing  a  leaf  in  two  (Papuans)  ;  hy  tearing  the 
waist-cloth  of  the  deceased  in  two  (Niassians). 
Among  the  Karo  Battak,  if  a  woman  dies,  the 
widower  splits  the  oblong  stone  with  whicli  spices 
are  ground  or  tears  a  sirih-leaf  in  two.  Another 
common  method  of  separating  oneself  from  the  soul 
is  bathing.  Bathing  is  in  general  a  means  of  getting 
rid  of  something  unpleasant,  something  ominous, 
especially  of  something  in  connexion  with  the 
dreaded  soul.  Among  the  OIo-Ngaju  in  Borneo 
this  bathing  takes  place  in  a  curious  way.  After 
the  burial  the  relatives  of  the  dead  person  sit  down 
in  a  boat,  which  is  upset  in  the  river,  so  that  they 
all  fall  into  the  water  ;  this  is  done  three  times. 
Among  some  tribes  this  rite  has  been  reduced 
to  a  partial  bathing.  Some  wash  only  their  hands 
or  their  feet  (Karo  Battak,  Torajas,  Minahassians, 
and  in  Babar).  The  Dayaks  in  Sarawak  break  a 
stone  bottle  of  water  to  pieces  on  the  ground  after 
the  funeral.  The  tribes  which  have  adopted  Islam 
generally  sprinkle  water  on  the  grave.  Numerous 
are  the  methods  used  to  make  the  soul  lose  its  wa,y 
to  the  house,  lest  it  should  return  to  it  and  haunt 
it.  The  Karo  Battak  bury  the  corpse  of  a  person 
who  has  died  a  violent  death,  anci  whose  soul  is 
therefore  supposed  to  bear  malice  even  more  than 
others,  with  its  head  towards  the  village,  that  the 
dead  man,  when  he  rises,  may  not  be  able  to  see 
the  village.  Some,  as,  e.g.,  the  Battak  and  the 
people  of  Halmahera,  run  away  from  the  giave, 
every  one  trying  hard  not  to  be  the  last.  Of  very 
general  occurrence  is  the  custom  of  making  the 
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dead  body  leave  the  house  through  a  window  or  a 
gap  in  the  wall  ;  this  •.sindow  or  gap  in  the  wall 
must  face  the  west  (Central  and  Southern  Celebes, 
Halmahera,  New  Guinea,  Borneo).  Some  peoples 
carry  out  in  this  way  only  the  corpses  of  special 
personages  whose  souls  are  particularly  dreaded  ; 
thus  the  Battak  and  the  Balinese  of  earlier  times 
did  so  only  witii  the  bodies  of  persons  of  high  rank  ; 
in  Nias  tlie  corpse  of  a  woman  who  has  died  in 
childbirth  is  removed  from  the  house  tiirough  the 
lloor.  Tiie  Minahassians  try  to  bewilder  the  soul 
of  a  dead  person  by  running  quickly  a  few  times 
round  the  house  with  the  corpse.  This  is  probably 
the  origin  of  the  rapid  pace  at  which  the  Muham- 
madans  in  Java  and  elsewhere  in  the  Archipelago 
bury  their  dead.  The  Niassians  make  a  special 
path  to  the  burial-place  to  mislead  the  soul.  It  is 
a  common  practice,  when  returning  from  a  funeral, 
to  erect  a  forked  stalk  or  piece  of  wood  behind 
oneself  on  the  road  to  keep  ])ack  the  soul  (To- 
bunku.  Sea  Dayaks,  Battak,  Niassians).  Others 
block  up  the  road  with  poles  (Burn,  New  Guinea), 
or  light  fires  and  make  noise  (Sunda,  Minahassa, 
Bolan  !Mofiondou,  Southern  Celebes,  Dutch  New 
Guinea ;  among  Dayaks,  Battak,  and  Niassians). 
Some  tribes  make  the  coffin  as  narrow  as  possible, 
to  prevent  the  dead  person  from  taking  one  of  the 
survivors  with  him  into  it  (Torajas,  Galelarese, 
Olo-Ngaju,  Niassians). 

14.  Mourning-  customs. — The  Indonesians  as- 
sume that,  when  a  person  has  died,  his  soul  is 
angry  at  renouncing  life  on  earth.  Afterwards  it 
gets  used  to  its  new  condition,  but  at  first  it  is  in  a 
mood  dangerous  for  the  survivors.  Therefore  great 
care  is  recommended  for  the  first  few  days  after  a 
death  ;  this  fear  has  given  rise  to  the  institution 
of  mourning  customs. 

During  the  first  days  after  a  death  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  village  must  keep  perfectly  quiet.  No 
noise  must  be  made,  dancing  or  singing  is  for- 
bidden, music  must  not  be  heard,  rice  mu.st  not  be 
pounded,  nor  coco-nuts  thrown  down  from  the 
trees,  nor  shots  lired  ;  in  fact,  they  go  so  far  as  to 
forbid  fishing,  sailing  on  the  water,  and  carrying 
goods  in  the  usual  way.  The  intention  is  that  no 
sound  should  meet  the  ear  of  the  soul  to  indicate 
the  way  to  its  home  ;  people  try  to  conceal  them- 
selves from  it.  Such  injunctions  are  found  among 
all  Indonesian  peoples. 

In  the  mourning  slothing  of  the  Indonesians  is 
embodied  the  idea  of  hiding  from  the  departed 
spirit  or  making  oneself  unattractive  to  it  by  wear- 
ing old,  worn  clothes ;  but  these  clothes  have 
another  purpose  :  the  wearer  wishes  to  make  him- 
self as  much  as  possible  similar  to  the  dead  person. 
Hence  the  Galelarese  wear  pieces  of  the  shroud 
as  clothes  or  as  wraps  round  the  wrists.  This  is 
found  in  the  Tanimbar  Islands  and  in  Southern 
Celebes.  It  is  also  advisable  to  wear  old  clothes 
or  clothes  no  longer  in  use,  because  the  souls  of 
the  departed  in  the  Land  of  Souls  are  supposed  to 
wear  old-fashioned  clothes.  Thus  the  rule  survives 
here  and  there  to  wear  mourning  clothes  of  bark 
(Dayaks,  Central  Borneo,  Torajas),  or  to  return  in 
some  way  to  old  times  (Ceram,  Ambon,  Aru,  Boni). 
It  is  a  wide-spread  custom  to  take  oft'  all  orna- 
ments, or  to  wrap  pieces  of  cloth  round  them,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  seen. 

These  mourning  customs  are  observed  by  the 
nearest  relatives,  or  by  a  wider  circle  when  the  de- 
ceased was  the  chief  of  a  tribe.  Widows  and 
widowers  especially  have  to  baware  of  the  revenge- 
of  the  soul.  They  must  have  their  hair  cut  or 
shaved  oft";  among  some  tribes  more  distant  rela- 
tives also  submit  to  this  rule  (New  Guinea,  Hal- 
mahera, Luaii-Serraata,  Babar,  Timor,  Sarawak, 
Borneo,  Engano,  Battaland).  In  Timor  all  male 
subjects  shave  their  heads  at  the  death  of  a  chiefs 
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and  among  some  Daj'ak  tribes  the  serfs  do  so  at 
the  death  of  their  master.  Sometimes  this  shaving 
of  the  head  is  considered  as  the  laying  down  of  the 
ornament  of  the  hair,  but  more  probably  it  be- 
tokens a  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  oneself  to  save  the 
■svhole. 

Widows  and  widowers  must  also  hide  themselves 
from  the  souls  of  their  dead  mates  in  a  special  way, 
namely,  by  covering  the  head  with  a  mat  (Torajas), 
a  piece  of  cotton  or  bark  (Babar,  Boni,  Kenyah 
Dayaks,  and  Battak),  a  hat  or  cap  (Papuans,  Mina- 
hassians,  Baliau  Dayaks,  Olo-Ngaju,  Eiigano),  or  a 
net  (Papuans). 

One  of  the  mourning  customs  is  abstinence  from 
certain  food,  especially  daily  food ;  hence  sago- 
cakes  are  eaten  instead  of  the  usual  sago-porridge 
(Papuans,  Galelarese,  Tobelorese) ;  or  maize  in- 
stead of  the  daily  rice  (Torajas,  Minahassians, 
Dayaks) ;  eating  in  the  house  of  death  is  not 
allowed  (Silinduii,  S.-E.  Borneo,  Southern  Cele- 
bes) ;  eating  is  allowed,  but  not  cooking  (Mina- 
hassa,  Minankabau) ;  among  some  tribes  the 
widow  is  fed  (Eiigano,  Southern  Nias).  Several 
authorities  regard  these  customs  as  a  renunciation 
in  order  to  propitiate  the  souls  of  the  departed. 
More  probably  they  are  attempts  to  be  taken  for 
souls,  and  thus  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  de- 
parted soul.  The  rationale  of  these  practices  is 
that  the  bouls  of  the  departed  do  not  eat — at  least 
not  in  the  same  way  as  men  ;  what  they  eat  is 
invisible ;  hence  those  who  wish  to  pass  for  com- 
panions of  the  dead  must  pretend  not  to  eat ; 
therefore  they  leave  the  house,  or  the  food  is  put 
into  their  moutlis  by  others. 

The  Indonesians  have  a  short,  deep  mouming- 
time  and  a  long,  light  mourning-time.  The  former 
is  generally  observed  by  a  wide  circle  of  relatives, 
and  lasts  from  three  to  seven  days  (sometimes  also 
till  the  new  moon,  as  in  some  islands  of  the  Mo- 
luccas). The  light  mourning  is  observed  only  by 
v.'idow  or  widower,  and  lasts  till  the  feast  of  the 
dead  has  been  celebrated,  when  the  soul  is  supposed 
to  have  gone  to  the  Land  of  Souls.  Among  some 
Dayak  and  Toraja  tribes  the  deep  mourning  is 
ended  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  animal,  which 
pacifies  the  vexation  of  the  departed  soul.  This 
may  have  been  general  in  earlier  times. 

15.  Human  sacrifice.  —  The  fear  that  a  person 
who  has  died,  especially  when  he  is  of  high  rank, 
wishes  to  have  a  companion  in  his  misfortune,  has 
led  the  Indonesians  to  kill  a  human  being,  that  the 
departed  soul  may  be  satisfied.  Afterwards  the 
thought  has  been  attached  to  this  custom  that 
the  victim  may  serve  the  dead  person  in  the  future 
life.  The  Indonesians  have  also  a  bloodless  human 
sacrifice.  Among  the  Torajas  on  the  south  and 
east  of  Lake  Posso  and  among  the  Balinese,  when 
a  chief  dies,  a  family  of  slaves  who  are  to  live  in 
tlie  grave-hut  are  set  apart,  and  treated  as  souls; 
nobody  may  deny  them  anything,  or  talk  with 
them.  After  tlie  feast  of  tlie  dead  has  been  held, 
this  family  is  set  free,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
live  in  the  village  ;  they  are  looked  on  as  dead. 
This  custom  juust  also  have  been  prevalent  among 
the  Toba  Battak  ;  in  former  times  nobody  was 
allowed  to  give  shelter  or  food  to  such  slaves. 
Among  the  Buginese  and  the  Macassars  the  custom 
survives  to  the  present  day  that  the  slave,  male  or 
female,  who  receives  the  water  in  which  the  corpse 
of  a  high-born  personage  is  washed  is  set  free.  The 
Baduis  in  the  west  of  Java,  who  guard  the  sacred 
graves  of  the  princes  of  Pajajaran,  are  most  likely 
descendants  from  such  a  slave-family.  It  is  re- 
corded of  numerous  Indonesian  tribes  that  for  some 
nights  after  the  deatli  of  a  person  watchers  are 
jilaced  on  the  grave,  that  the  dead  person  may  not 
feel  lonely.  This  bloodless  human  sacrifice  might 
be  called  the  link  between  the  mourning  rites  and 


the  bloody  human  sacrifice  ;  it  was  a  preliminary 
measure,  which,  however,  did  not  do  away  with  the 
bloody  human  sacrifice. 

In  order  to  get  a  victim  the  Torajas  go  out 
head-hunting,  or  buy  a  slave  from  another  tribe. 
The  scalp  is  stripped  off  the  head  ;  with  it  the 
people  who  have  captured  the  head  dance  seven 
times  round  the  grave,  after  which  they  nail  bits 
of  the  scalp  on  the  coffin  and  the  posts  of  the  hut. 
The  leader  of  the  expedition  rips  up  the  widow's 
or  widower's  mourning  baju  in  the  mi<ldle  of  the 
back,  and  cuts  oft'  a  piece  from  the  other  mourning 
clothes.  The  Mountain  Torajas  sing  for  several 
days  round  the  victim  before  they  kill  him  ;  then 
the  head  is  placed  on  the  sleeping-mat  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  scalp  is  stripped  ofi'  and  hung 
up  in  the  house.  In  former  days  head-hunting  on 
behalf  of  a  dead  person  was  universal  in  Mina- 
hassa.  With  the  blood  of  the  person  killed  the 
woodwork  of  the  gi'ave-hut  was  painted  red,  and 
the  heads  Avere  buried  by  the  side  of  the  grave. 
Among  the  Dayaks  in  S.-E.  Borneo  the  victim 
was  exorcized  on  the  evening  before  his  death, 
to  drive  tlie  soul  out  of  his  body ;  hence  they 
thought  that  they  were  killing  a  soulless  man  the 
next  day.  The  bodies  of  the  victims  were  burned, 
and  the  ashes  placed  with  the  corpse  in  the  cotfin. 
The  Kinjin  Dayaks  threw  the  heads  into  the  grave, 
and  placed  the  coffin  on  them.  In  Central  Borneo 
they  generally  bought  a  person  of  another  tribe, 
whom  they  slowly  speared  to  death  ;  the  body  was 
buried  under  the  pole  which  was  erected  in  honour 
of  the  dead  person,  and  the  head  was  placed  on  the 
top  of  it.  Among  the  tribes  in  the  district  round 
Sarawak  human  sacrifices  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  victim  was  tied  to  the  grave,  and  left 
there  to  starve,  or  he  was  slain,  or  buried  alive ; 
generally  he  was  a  slave  from  another  tribe.  In 
earlier  times  the  custom  of  finding  victims  must 
have  been  prevalent  among  the  Battak,  as  it  still 
is  among  the  Niassians.  In  Bali  it  has  died  out, 
but  there  are  indications  that  formerly  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  offer  a  human  sacrifice  for  a 
dead  person.  In  Sumba,  Savu,  and  Timor  the 
custom  existed,  and  continues  to  exist.  In  the 
fir.st-mentioned  island  sometimes  thirty  men  were 
slain  for  one  chief.  Human  sacrifice  was  also  uni- 
versal among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Sometimes  a  favourite  slave  was  given 
as  a  companion  to  the  dead  person.  Under  the 
corpse  of  a  brave  man  a  bound  warrior  was  buried 
alive. 

The  meaning  of  human  sacrifice  is  generally  held 
to  be  that  it  gave  the  dead  man  a  servant  to  attend 
on  him  in  his  future  life.  Taking  into  account, 
however,  that  originally  there  were  no  slaves,  this 
conception  must  be  of  later  date  ;  besides,  the  con- 
ception formed  of  the  Land  of  Souls  is  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  servitude.  No  doubt  the  fear  of 
the  disappointed  soul  of  the  dead  man,  which 
would  like  to  make  others  sharers  in  his  fate,  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  motives.  But  there  is 
another  reason  :  valour  secures  a  foremost  place 
to  the  departed  soul  in  the  life  hereafter.  The 
human  sacrifice  was  intended  to  endow  the  de- 
parted man  with  a  show  of  valour ;  the  idea 
must  therefore  be  that  the  valour  displayed  in 
head-hunting  by  the  relatives  left  behind  would 
pi-ofit  the  departed  soul.  This  is  rendered  the 
more  probable  by  the  custom  prevalent  among  the 
Torajas  and  Dayaks  of  enumerating  the  brave 
deeds  (whicli  are  much  exaggerated)  of  the  de- 
ceased on  certain  occasions,  in  the  firm  conviction 
that  these  brave  deeds  will  benefit  the  departed 
soul.  That  the  slaughter  of  slaves  must  be  of  a 
later  stage  than  head-hunting  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  those  slaves  had  nearly  always  to  be  from 
another  tribe. 
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16.  Widow  sacrifice. — Widow  sacriiice  occurred 
only  in  Java,  Hali,  and  Loiiibok.  (It  is  also  re- 
ported of  the  Biinanese  and  the  Oranj,'-benuwa, 
but  this  is  open  to  doubt.)  It  has  been  said  that 
widow  sacriiice  was  universal,  and  that  the  mourn- 
ing rites  are  a  mitigation  of  that  custom  ;  but  this 
is  not  probable.  In  Java  and  IJali  widow  sacrifice 
Las  undoubtedly  l)ccn  introduced  under  Hindu 
influence.  In  Java  women  vowctl  that  tliey  would 
follow  their  husbands  in  death,  and  insisted  on 
being  burned  witli  the  corpse.  Tlie  last  recorded 
widow  sacriiice  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
cent,  in  the  empire  of  Balambanan  in  East  Java. 
At  that  time  women  were  stabbed  with  a  dagger. 
They  carried  a  turtle-dove  with  them,  in  wliich  the 
soul  was  supposed  to  soar  up. 

In  Bali  tlie  burning  of  widows  exists  up  to  the 
j)resent  day,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  attempts  of 
the  Government  to  prevent  it.  Only  women  of 
the  second  and  thinl  castes  are  burned.  Among 
the  Brahmans  widow-burning  is  rare ;  and  the 
fourth  caste  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  cost  required  for 
the  ceremony.  Widow  sacriiice  is  perfectly  volun- 
tary. As  soon  as  they  have  olFered  themselves 
they  are  considered  as  saints  ;  offerings  are  made 
to  them,  and  all  their  wishes  are  satisfied  ;  they 
are  in  a  state  of  exaltation  about  all  the  delights 
which  await  them  in  heaven.  Their  death  raises 
their  relatives  also  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 
Widows  are  burned  alive,  or  they  kill  themselves 
beforehand  by  falling  upon  a  dagger.  In  Bali  also 
the  turtle-dove  is  used  to  convey  the  soul  to  higher 
regions. 

17.  Sacrifices  to  the  dead. — Sacrifices  to  the 
dead  are  not  voluntary  gifts ;  the  dead  are  receiv- 
ing what  is  due  to  them,  i.e.  their  own  possessions. 
Originally  there  was  no  private  property ;  every- 
thing was  the  common  property  of  a  group  of 
people  ;  there  was  no  question  of  offerings  to  the 
dead  ;  they  Avere  not  necessary,  for  the  feeling  of 
intlivdduality  was  so  undeveloped  that  there  was 
no  thought  of  an  independent  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death.  The  first  individual  possessions  were 
no  doubt  hunting  trophies  and,  in  a  wider  sense,  all 
personal  adornments.  These  ornaments  were,  of 
course,  taken  into  the  grave,  as  they  were  supposed 
to  be  of  no  use  to  anybody  but  the  deceased. 

The  offerings  to  the  dead  are  paid  from  the 
inheritance  of  the  deceased  ;  sometimes  presents 
are  added,  but  this  is  not  essential,  and  is  done 
more  for  the  sake  of  the  survivors  than  for  that  of 
the  dead ;  these  presents  are  returned  later.  The 
Indonesians  exert  themselves,  therefore,  during 
their  lives  to  provide  themselves  with  clothes  and 
^sacrificial  animals  which  may  be  given  to  them  at 
their  death.  The  distribution  of  the  inheritance 
is  also  connected  with  the  oflerings  to  the  dead. 
As  a  rule,  the  inheritance  is  not  divided  ;  but,  if  it 
is,  this  takes  place  only  after  the  great  festival  of 
the  dead,  because  first  all  expenses  must  be  paid 
from  the  inheritance.  Generally  the  dead  man 
receives  the  mat  on  which  he  slept,  his  clothes, 
cooking-pan,  rice,  water,  betel,  tobacco,  valuables, 
and  ornaments. 

In  earlier  times,  when  giving  possessions  to  the 
departed  soul  to  take  with  him,  people  were 
prompted  by  fear  of  the  dead  man's  envy,  if  he 
should  see  that  his  property  was  used  by  his 
descendants,  rather  tlian  by  the  wish  that  the  gifts 
might  be  useful  to  him  in  the  life  hereafter.  This 
fear  must  have  given  rise  to  the  custom  of  giving 
the  possessions  of  the  dead  to  others  (New  Guinea, 
sapre  islands  of  the  Moluccas,  Minaiikabau). 

At  present  the  Indonesians  are  universally  of 
opinion  that  the  departed  soul  really  uses  these 
objects,  or  rather  their  souls,  in  the  life  hereafter  ; 
and  in  order  to  detach  the  soul  from  the  objects,  the 
Jood  offered  must  be  cooked  and  the  objects  broken. 


It  is  also  usual  to  give  the  deceased  some  trees 
of  his  plantation  ;  tliese  trees  are  then  cut  down 
(New  Guinea,  Moluccas,  Halmahera,  Minahassa, 
Borneo,  Engano,  Nias,  Malacca). 

The  conviction  that  the  departed  soul  makes 
use  only  of  tiie  soul  of  his  possessions  must  liave 
led  primitive  men  to  spare  the  real  objects,  and  to 
present  the  dead  person  only  with  reitrcsen  tat  ions 
of  tliem.  For  this  reason  shrouds  and  coliins  are 
painted  witli  figures  of  men  and  animals ;  the 
Dayaks  give  two  boards  to  their  deail,  on  which 
all  kinds  of  desirable  objects  are  represented. 
Arms  especially,  so  valuable  to  the  Indunesians, 
are  copied  in  wood  and  given  to  tlie  dead  man 
(Key  Islands,  Burn,  Halmahera,  liatu  Islands, 
Malacca).  All  other  property  of  the  decea.sed  is 
only  exhibited  and  put  away  again  after  the 
funeral. 

Many  of  the  tribes  provide  the  dead  person  with 
money  (Madagascar,  Battaland,  Nias,  Timor,  Hal- 
mahera, Macassar,  CeTitral  Celebes,  Borneo),  wliicli 
is  laid  on  his  eyes,  in  his  mouth,  on  his  breast,  or 
in  his  hand.  It  is  supposed  that  he  can  procure 
something  for  the  money  in  the  Land  of  Souls ; 
but  this  interpretation  is  of  later  date.  The  money 
may  be  considered  as  part  of  tlie  dead  man's  pro- 
perty, which  is  given  to  him  to  take  with  him,  or 
as  an  indemnification  for  all  the  rest  of  his  property 
which  is  not  given  to  him. 

The  Indonesian  thinks  it  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  at  least  one  sacrificial  animal  should  be 
slain  at  his  funeral,  and  this  is  universally  done  in 
the  Archipelago.  Often  at  the  funeral  of  a  man  of 
rank  so  many  animals  are  butchered  that  a  great 
many  of  them  remain  unused.  Among  agricul- 
tural peoples,  like  the  Indonesians,  cattle  con- 
stitute the  greatest  riches,  and  in  order  to  be 
rich  in  the  life  hereafter  the  dead  man  must  there- 
fore take  cattle  with  him.  Among  those  that 
have  become  Muhammadan  the  animal  slain  at 
the  funeral  is  considered  as  a  beast  to  ride  on 
across  the  bridge  to  the  future  life.  It  is  also 
customary  to  kill  one  or  more  horses  for  the  de- 
parted soul  (Madagascar,  Battaland,  Rotti,  Timor, 
Sumba).  There  are  also  a  few  records  of  dog 
sacrifice  (New  Guinea,  Leti,  Rotti,  and  among 
the  Bahaus  in  Borneo). 

18.  Lingering  of  the  soul  temporarily  near  the 
grave  or  the  house. — The  soul  of  the  dead  person 
does  not  go  to  Hades  immediately  after  deatn,  but 
roves  about  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  grave  ;  therefore  the  Indonesian  builds  a  hut 
on  the  grave  as  an  abode  for  the  soul.  In  the 
house  of  the  dead  man  a  kind  of  bed  of  state  is 
arranged  for  his  use,  near  which  his  property  is 
exhibited  and  a  light  is  burned  every  evening. 
This  bed  of  state  is  left  from  three  to  forty  days 
(Galelarese,  Ambonese,  Torajas,  Philippine  Islands, 
Dayaks,  MinaGkabauians).  The  third  day  after 
death  plays  an  important  part  among  the  Indo- 
nesians, for  they  hold  the  belief  that  the  soul  is 
unconscious  of  the  death  of  the  body,  and  does  not 
find  it  out  before  the  third  day  after  death.  Gener- 
ally the  soul  of  the  person  who  has  just  died  must 
first  be  convinced  of  his  death  by  the  souls  of  the 
departed  (Dayaks,  Galelarese,  Battak,  Niassians). 
The  native  Christians  in  the  Moluccas  spend  this 
da3%  therefore,  in  prayer  and  psalm-singing.  For 
the  same  reason  people  attach  great  importance  to 
having  the  bodies  of  their  relatives  with  them  in 
their  native  country,  that  the  soul  may  immedi- 
ately have  the  souls  of  the  departed  of  his  own 
tribe  as  companions.  When  a  person  dies  abroad, 
his  friends,  if  possible,  take  his  skeleton  with 
them,  or  only  the  head.  If  this  is  impossible, 
they  take  at  least  his  clothes,  his  hair,  or  rarely 
(in  Afikola)  some  earth  from  the  spot  where  he  has 
died.     If  they  cannot  get  any  part  of  his  corjise. 
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a  doll  is  sometimes  used  to  represent  him  (Papuans, 
Galelarese,  Aiikolaians).  The  objects  mentioned 
are  used  as  a  medium  to  convey  the  soul  of  the 
departed  to  his  native  countiy.  The  soul  remains 
bound  to  the  corpse,  to  the  earth,  till  the  great 
festival  of  the  dead  has  been  celebrated.  This 
celebration  cannot  take  place  until  all  the  Hesh 
has  been  consumed ;  for  until  then  the  soul 
'  stinks,'  and  is  not  admitted  to  the  Land  of  Souls. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  feast  of  the  dead 
is  the  collecting  of  the  bones  of  the  deceased, 
which  are  then  buried  or  put  away  in  a  cave 
(Central  Celebes,  Aru  and  Key  Islands,  Ceram, 
Timor  Laut,  Halmahera,  Buru,  Timor,  Borneo, 
Battaland,  Nias).  Sometimes  (as  in  Nias)  all  these 
solemnities  are  performed  only  with  the  head  of 
the  dead  man.  Many  Indonesian  tribes  take  the 
bones  to  a  cavern,  which  they  consider  as  the 
entrance  to  the  Land  of  Souls. 

19.  Burning  of  corpses. — Generally  corpses  are 
buried  in  the  ground,  or  placed  on  a  scaflbld  or  in 
a  tree.  One  tribe  sometimes  practises  different 
methods.  The  essential  thing  is  that  the  flesh 
must  be  decayed  before  the  soul  is  really  soul, 
and  for  this  purpose  corpses  are  burned  among  tlie 
Dayaks,  Battak,  and  Balinese.  The  Dayaks  in 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  division  bury  the  bodies, 
and  then  at  the  festival  of  the  dead  burn  the  bones. 
This  custom  is  also  prevalent  among  some  Dayak 
tribes  in  Sarawak ;  corpses  of  chiefs  are  often 
burned  two  or  three  days  after  death.  Among 
the  Battak,  only  the  Karo  Battak  and  some  more 
Northern  tribes  burn  the  bones  of  their  dead. 
The  ashes  and  the  remnants  of  the  bones  are 
gathered  in  earthen  pots  and  entombed.  One  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Karo  Battak,  the  Marga  Sim- 
biring,  put  the  pots  with  the  ashes  into  miniature 
vessels,  and  let  these  float  down  the  river.  Among 
the  Balinese,  cremation  is  in  direct  relation  to 
metempsychosis ;  for  this  enables  a  soul  to  ascend 
to  heaven,  and  descend  from  there  to  the  earth  to 
animate  another  body.  The  souls  of  those  whose 
bodies  have  not  been  burned  become  spectres,  or 
ghosts.  The  corpses  of  people  of  rank  are  some- 
times burned  only  a  few  days  after  death.  In- 
vestigations have  made  it  certain  that  cremation 
is  not  originally  an  Indonesian  custom,  but  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Hindus. 

20,  Conducting  the  soul  to  the  Land  of  Souls. 
— When  the  soul  has  got  quite  clear  of  the  body 
because  all  the  flesh  has  decayed,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  give  it  various  objects  to  take  with  it  on  its 
way  to  the  Land  of  Souls  at  the  feast  of  the  dead  ; 
it  must  also  be  'conducted'  there.  This  is  done 
by  the  priests  and  priestesses  whose  soul -substance 
leaves  their  bodies  in  their  songs,  and  conducts 
the  soul  of  the  departed  to  the  Land  of  Souls. 
Among  the  Papuans  the  bones  of  the  departed  are 
Avrajjped  up  into  a  parcel  and  carried  round  in  the 
dance  ;  afterwards  they  are  collected  and  put  into 
a  hut,  round  which  the  people  dance  faster  and 
faster  till  at  last  they  run  back  to  the  village.  By 
this  dance  the  soul  is  led  or,  rather,  driven  away. 
Among  the  Galelarese  the  feast  of  the  dead  con- 
sists chiefly  in  performing  dances,  which  after  some 
days  end  m  the  people  running  four  times  round 
the  house  of  the  family,  and  four  times  round  the 
grave  ;  on  this  occasion  a  daughter  or  sister  of  the 
dead  man  arrays  herself  like  a  warrior  ;  she  repre- 
sents the  deceased,  and  as  such  is  treated  with 
homage  and  reverence  by  the  guests.  The  Tobe- 
lorese  keep  the  feast  of  the  dead  for  several  dead 
persons  at  the  same  time,  whose  bones  are  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  cotton  and  placed  in  the  temple. 
On  this  occasion  the  priests  are  supposed  to  deliver 
the  souls  from  the  power  of  evil  spirits  and  convey 
them  safely  to  their  destination.  After  the  feast 
the  bones  are  placed  on  scaflblds  round  the  temple, 


and  left  tliere  to  decay,  or  they  are  taken  to  a 
small  island,  pointed  out  for  the  purpose.  The 
Sumbanese  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  departed 
trouble  men  in  many  ways ;  through  the  feast  of 
the  dead  they  find  rest,  i.e.  they  settle  finallj''  in 
the  Land  of  Souls.  The  Sundanese  have  a  ferry- 
man, M'ho  is  summoned  by  the  priests  during  the 
feast  of  the  dead  to  ferry  the  souls  to  the  island 
where  they  are  supposed  to  assemble.  In  the 
Luaii  Sernata  islands  a  very  old  person  calls  upon 
the  souls  to  place  themselves  in  a  diminutive 
vessel,  which  is  then  buried  by  the  side  of  the 
grave.  In  the  island  of  Babar  only  the  skulls  are 
dug  up  from  the  graves ;  they  get  something  to 
eat  at  the  feast  of  the  dead,  after  which  the  women 
take  them  to  a  cavern.  In  Central  Celebes  the 
feasts  of  the  dead  are  very  elaborate.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  feast  the  souls  are  summoned  ;  the  next 
day  the  bones  are  dug  up ;  they  are  cleaned  and 
■wTapped  up  in  white  bast.  Among  some  tribes 
they  are  provided  witli  a  mask  with  a  human 
face.  The&e  collections  of  bones  are  placed  in 
huts  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  temple.  The 
priestesses  are  constantly  engaged  in  conducting 
souls  to  the  Land  of  Souls  through  their  songs, 
and  to  illustrate  this  dramatically  the  bones  are 
now  and  then  carried  round  the  temple.  The 
tiwah,  or  feast  of  the  dead,  of  the  Dayaks  in  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  division  of  Borneo  is  gener- 
ally very  extensive.  Three  days  before  the  feast 
commences,  a  chest  containing  the  bones  is  placed 
in  a  hut  built  for  the  purpose,  where  it  is  decor- 
ated, and  where  the  dead  person  receives  some- 
thing to  eat.  The  priest  summons  Tempon  telon, 
the  Dayak  Charon,  to  convey  the  souls  to  the 
Land  of  Souls  ;  he  himself  also  accompanies  them, 
and  in  his  song  he  informs  the  assembled  guests 
what  place  he  reaches  on  his  journey.  At  this 
feast  the  bones  of  those  who  have  been  buried  in 
the  earth  are  dug  up,  and  in  festive  procession 
they  are  carried  to  the  sandong,  the  family  grave. 
They  cross  the  water  in  native  boats.  When  the 
bones  have  been  entombed  in  the  family  grave, 
the  priestesses  dance  round  it,  and  pray  the  souls 
of  those  who  have  previously  been  interred  in  this 
grave  to  welcome  kindly  the  newly  arrived  souls. 
A  sepai'ate  ceremony  takes  place  to  convey  the 
souls  of  the  oflerings  to  the  Land  of  Souls.  The 
whole  ceremony  is  concluded  with  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  at  which  the  older  people  are  supposed  to 
drink  palm-wine  with  the  souls  from  the  Land  of 
Souls.  With  another  Dayak  tribe  (the  Manyan) 
the  priestess  relates  that  she  sees  the  souls  chase 
a  pig  without  being  able  to  catch  it ;  the  newly 
arrived  soul  kills  the  animal  without  the  slightest 
difficulty,  since  this  is  the  pig  which  has  been  killed 
for  him  at  his  funeral.  The  Dayaks  of  Sarawak 
make  a  vessel  of  bamboo,  and  call  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  winds  to  convey  the  souls.  On  account  of 
the  expense  of  the  feast  which  must  be  held  when 
the  bones  of  the  dead  are  dug  up,  the  Battak 
celebrate  it  only  with  the  bones  of  people  of  rank  ; 
these  souls  then  go  to  the  Land  of  Souls,  and 
gradually  rise  in  rank  till  they  are  gods  ;  the  souls 
of  the  common  people,  for  whom  this  feast  is  not 
held,  continue  to  wander  about  on  earth.  Even 
among  the  Indonesian  tribes  who  have  been  con- 
verted to  Islam,  this  feast  of  the  dead,  at  which 
the  departed  soul  is  conveyed  to  the  Land  of  Souls, 
survives.  It  is  generally  celebrated  on  the  fortieth 
or  hundredth  day  after  death. 

21.  Experiences  on  the  way  to  the  Land  of 
Souls. — Tlie  priest  or  priestess  conducts  the  soul 
to  the  Land  of  Souls,  because,  according  to  the  idea 
of  the  Indonesians,  there  are  many  difficulties  to 
be  overcome — e.g.,  the  climbing  of  high  moun- 
tains and  the  crossing  of  rivers  ;  the  Dayaks  even 
speak  of  passing  through  a  cataract  of  fire.     Some 
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tribes  believe  that  it  is  a  dog  (Sarawak,  Olo- 
Ngajii),  others  that  it  is  a  hog  (Minahassa,  Cen- 
tral Celebes),  that  keeps  watch  ;  in  order  to  pass 
the  animal  the  soul  gives  it  a  hard  nut  (Central 
Celebes)  or  a  bead  (Sarawak)  to  eat;  while  the 
animal  is  trying  to  chew  the  hard  object,  the  soul 
can  pass  unmolested.  It  is  a  common  idea  that 
there  is  a  guardian  in  the  Land  of  Souls  who 
interrogates  the  souls.  In  Central  Celebes  he  is 
called  Lafikoda,  and  is  a  smith  by  trade.  Un- 
married people  and  those  who  have  never  been 
incontinent  receive  a  blow  on  their  knees,  which 
prevents  them  from  going  on  ;  also  the  souls  of 
men  who  have  never  killed  any  one  are  not  allowed 
to  pass  undisturbed.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the 
kukan  of  the  Dayaks :  the  soul  of  a  chaste  man 
is  pushed  into  a  ditch,  and  that  of  a  chaste  woman 
crushed  by  a  trunk  of  a  tree  (tlie  ditch  represents 
a  vagina,  the  tree  a  penis).  Among  the  Mina- 
hassa the  guardian  of  heaven  is  MakaAvalang, 
wlio  treats  the  souls  of  the  rich  to  a  piece  of  pork, 
but  sends  aAvay  those  of  the  poor.  According  to 
the  Macassars,  the  guardian  of  heaven  asks  the 
souls  whether  they  have  faithfully  observed  the 
duties  imposed  by  Islam.  Among  the  Orang  Lom 
in  Banka  the  guardian  of  heaven  is  called  Ake 
Antak.  An  aged  person  always  whispers  to  the 
corpse  what  it  has  to  answer  to  the  questions  of 
this  spirit.  In  Ankola  two  spirits  are  supposed  to 
keep  watch  near  a  trap.  If  the  soul  answers  to 
their  questions  with  lies,  the  trap  comes  down  and 
the  soul  is  crushed  to  death.  Among  the  Karo 
Battak  it  is  Bapa  nibadabadia,  '  the  illustrious 
father-guardian,'  who  questions  the  souls,  chiefly 
concerning  the  way  in  which  they  have  died  (thfs 
being,  in  Indonesian  thought,  closely  connected 
with  the  character  of  their  earthly  life)  ;  he  makes 
the  souls  pass  over  a  plank  which  lies  across  a 
precipice ;  then  he  draws  back  the  plank,  and  the 
souls  are  separated  from  the  earth  for  ever.  In 
Nias  the  guardian  of  heaven  is  called  Kalekamd  ; 
he  inquires  about  the  deeds  of  the  people  on 
earth,  and  about  the  number  of  feasts  they  have 
given.  When  he  judges  a  soul  to  be  evil,  he 
makes  him  cross  the  river  on  the  edge  of  a  sword  ; 
the  soul  wounds  his  feet,  falls  into  the  water, 
and  dies.  Many  Papuan  tribes  also  believe  in  a 
guardian  of  heaven ;  he  admits  to  the  city  of  souls 
only  those  who  have  brought  something. 

An  idea  common  to  all  conceptions  of  the  here- 
after is  that  the  soul  has  to  cross  a  sea  ;  this  belief 
found  its  origin  in  the  sun,  which  crossed  the  sea 
every  day  on  its  way  to  the  Land  of  Souls  under 
the  earth.  It  is  only  with  further  development 
^  that  this  notion  has  begun  to  play  an  ethical  part 
in  the  ideas  about  retribution.  Originally  the 
coffin  must  have  been  the  vessel  in  which  the  soul 
was  supposed  to  cross  the  sea.  The  Torajas, 
Dayaks,  and  Niassians  still  use  words  for  '  colhn ' 
which  have  also  the  meaning  of  'vessel.'  Some 
tribes  put  the  corpses  in  vessels  even  to  this  day 
(some  Dayak  tribes,  Karo  Battak,  in  the  Moluc- 
cas) ;  the  Kayans  give  an  oar  to  the  dead  person. 
In  the  Moluccas  and  in  New  Guinea  the  dead 
receive  miniature  vessels  in  which  to  make  the 
voyage. 

Among  the  tribes  who  lived  far  inland,  the  idea 
of  the  sea  gradually  gave  place  to  that  of  a  river, 
across  which  a  bridge  was  laid  (Central  Celebes, 
Southern  Celebes,  Minahassa,  New  Guinea,  Borneo, 
Sunda,  Battaland).  This  bridge  consists  of  a  plank 
or  tree  trunk,  which  bends  and  rocks  violently 
when  it  is  crossed,  or  it  is  a  sword,  or  at  least 
something  as  sharp  as  a  sword  (Galelarese,  Bahaus, 
Niassians).  It  is  only  among  the  Papuans  that  we 
find  the  idea  of  a  snake  serving  as  a  bridge  to  the 
Land  of  Souls. 

22.  Retribution. — The  Indonesians  have  no  idea 


of  retribution,  in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  yet 
they  try  men  by  a  moral  standard.  Whether  they 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Land  of  Souls  is  made 
dcj)endent  on  the  possession  of  some  virtues : 
valour,  liberality  (and  in  connexion  with  this, 
riclies),  the  gilt  of  eloquence,  or  the  observance 
of  the  marriage-duty.  Killing  an  enemy  after  the 
death  of  a  chief  liad  also  the  purpose  of  endow- 
ing the  chief  witli  the  character  of  valour.  The 
souls  of  some  people  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
Land  of  Souls  ;  in  the  idea  of  the  Indonesians  they 
either  have  their  own  Citj'  of  Souls  or  continue  to 
wander  about  on  earth.  They  are  the  souls  of 
those  who  have  perished  suddenly  by  some  acci- 
dent, of  those  who  have  been  killed  in  battle, 
of  suicides,  and  of  those  who  have  died  of  smallpox, 
leprosy,  or  cholera.  Such  a  sudden  death  was 
regarded  as  a  judgment  of  the  gods :  they  had 
ofl'ended  in  some  way  or  other,  and  therefore  the 
gods  had  suddenly  cut  off  their  lives.  People  are 
afraid  of  these  souls :  their  bodies  are  often  left 
unburied,  and,  if  they  are  buried,  this  is  done 
without  any  ceremonial.  Some  Indonesian  tribes 
have  notions  about  retribution  which  must  have 
been  borrowed  from  other  peoples  —  ^fj-,  when 
thieves  are  condemned  to  carry  for  ever  the  things 
stolen  by  them  (Battak,  Southern  Celebes,  Safiir 
Islands),  or  when  souls  have  to  pass  through  a  fire 
in  M'hich  those  of  the  bad  perisn  and  those  of  the 
good  are  uninjured. 

23.  The  Land  of  Souls.  —  The  course  of  the 
sun,  which  disappears  in  the  West  every  day,  and 
is  supposed  to  take  the  souls  with  it  to  the  land 
of  the  dead,  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  Land 
of  Souls  was  situated  in  the  West,  and  also  to 
the  custom  of  indicating  the  age  of  people  by  the 
different  positions  of  the  sun  ;  thus  the  word  for 
'  setting  of  the  sun'  is  used  for  'dying'  (Torajas, 
Macassars,  inhabitants  of  Halmahera,  Ankola, 
Battaland).  Allied  to  this  is  the  custom  of  build- 
ing houses  with  the  ridge  from  East  to  West,  the 
entrance  facing  the  West,  so  that  a  person,  on 
entering  the  house,  will  have  his  face  turned  to 
the  rising  sun.  For  the  same  reason  corpses  are 
buried  from  East  to  West ;  or,  in  places  where  the 
Land  of  Souls  is  no  longer  supposed  to  be  in  the 
West,  with  the  feet  in  the  direction  where  it  is 
supposed  to  be.  Many  peoples  think  that  the  Land 
of  Souls  is  under  the  earth,  and  they  look  upon 
chasms  and  caves  as  being  passages  leading  to 
it.  Originally  all  the  Indonesians  believed  in  the 
under  world,  as  may  be  seen  from  data  still  extant. 
At  present  many  imagine  the  Land  of  Souls  to  be 
on  the  earth — on  a  mountain  or  in  a  valley.  Among 
the  inhabitants  of  Northern  and  Central  Celebes 
it  lies  in  the  land  which  is  their  original  home, 
so  that  the  direction  in  Avhich  it  is  supposed  to 
lie  also  shows  where  the  people  have  come  from. 
The  religious  conviction  of  the  Teiigerese  and  the 
Baduis  (both  in  Java)  has  had  a  share  in  the  de- 
tei'mination  of  the  Land  of  Souls :  the  former 
consider  it  to  be  the  volcano  of  Bromo,  the  latter 
the  tombs  of  the  last  princes  of  the  empire  of 
Pajajaran. 

"The  views  about  life  in  the  Land  of  Souls  har- 
monize fairly  well  among  the  dilferent  tribes. 
Two  features  in  them  are  strongly  marked  :  life  in 
the  realm  of  the  dead  is  simply  a  continuation  of 
the  life  on  earth ;  he  who  was  important  here  is 
important  there ;  he  who  was  of  no  consequence 
here  is  of  no  consequence  there.  The  second 
feature  is  that  there  are  diflerent  divisions  in  the 
realm  of  the  dead  ;  in  every  division  the  souls  who 
have  died  in  the  same  way  live  together:  those 
who  have  perished  in  warfare  live  in  one  village, 
chose  who  have  been  drowned  or  committed  suicide, 
etc.,  live  in  others.  Certain  actions  are  done  in 
the  Land  of  Souls  contrary  to  the  way  in  which 
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they  are  done  on  earth  :  thus  the  souls  give  each 
other  things  with  tire  left  hand ;  the  language  of 
the  souls  is  the  same  as  that  of  men,  but  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  the  Land  of  Souls  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  their  meaning  on  earth  ;  e.g.,  'black' 
there  means  '  white,'  '  backward '  means  '  forward,' 
etc.  (Borneo,  Ceram,  Halmahera). 

Some  tribes  believe  that  the  hereafter  consists 
of  layers,  generally  seven,  one  above  the  other. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  connected  with  the  belief  that 
the  soui  dies  several  times — three,  seven,  or  nine  ; 
finally,  it  turns  to  water  or  dew  (Torajas,  Macas- 
sars, Dayaks,  Balinese),  a  tree  or  a  species  of  gi'ass,  a 
fruit  or  a  blossom  (Dayaks,  KaroBattak,  Papuans), 
earth  (Minaukabauians),  an  animal  (Niassians, 
Minaiikabauians,  Papiians).  This  belief  is  another 
proof  of  how  material  the  soul  is  thought  to  be. 
When  it  has  died  a  few  times,  it  finally  becomes 
soul  -  substance,  and  animates  another  part  of 
nature.  If,  e.g.,  the  soul  which  has  been  converted 
into  dew  or  into  a  fruit  is  eaten,  a  new  man  is 
animated. 

24.  Nature  of  the  souls  worshipped. — About  the 
Land  of  Souls  and  the  life  of  the  soul  the  Indo- 
nesians are  indiflerent ;  but  there  is  frequent  inter- 
course between  the  souls  and  the  living  people, 
which  shows  itself  in  the  greater  or  less  reverence 
which  the  people  feel  for  the  souls  (the  difference 
between  the  souls  of  the  departed  and  spirits  which 
have  always  been  considered  as  such  is  often 
hardly  noticeable).  For  the  souls  of  the  departed 
continue  to  live  with  their  descendants  ;  they  are 
feared  for  their  superior  power,  but  they  are  also 
looked  up  to  for  help  in  the  daily  work  ;  they  have 
power  over  rain,  and  they  accompany  the  living  in 
war.  The  souls  piinish  with  bad  crops,  illness,  or 
death,  when  tliQ'Adat  ('customary  law')  is  not 
observed.  Therefore  the  living  always  try  to 
conceal  from  them  careless  observance  of  the  old 
customs.  Thus  an  oath  which  has  been  made  must 
be  kept.  The  Indonesians  have  a  strong  sense  of 
justice,  and,  when  they  know  that  they  are  wrong, 
they  do  not  think  that  they  can  rely  upon  the  help 
of  their  ancestors.  The  souls  of  the  departed  have 
a  very  exclusive  character ;  the  souls  reverenced 
by  one  tribe  will  not  help  members  of  another. 
The  Indonesians  cannot  form  a  conception  of  a 
universal  God.  Strangers  may  violate  the  'Aclat 
without  being  punished  by  the  souls,  but  the  latter 
avenge  themselves  in  this  case  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  or  their  descendants,  over  whom  they 
have  power  ;  this  punishment  can  be  averted  only 
by  killing  the  offender. 

Among  the  Karo  Battak  the  souls  of  stillborn 
children,  or  children  who  have  died  before  teething, 
are  honoured  with  sacrifices,  which  induce  them  to 
avert  illness  from  the  house  and  to  grant  the  M'islies 
of  their  relatives.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Archi- 
pelago it  is  chiefly  the  souls  of  those  who  have 
perished  in  warfare  and  who  have  died  by  accident 
that  are  reverenced  as  helps  by  their  living  rela- 
tives. Very  often  the  Indonesian  does  not  realize 
what  souls  lie  invokes,  as  he  very  rarely  mentions 
them  by  name. 

The  souls  of  people  who  have  called  into  life  a 
new  state  of  thmgs  are  worshipped.  So  in  Java 
every  village  worships  the  soul  of  the  man  who 
founded  the  village  or  first  cultivated  the  land. 
At  the  beginning  of  every  year  a  village-feast  is 
held  in  his  honour.  In  many  islands  of  the  Mo- 
luccas the  founder  of  the  village  is  reverenced  ; 
sacrifices  are  offered  to  him  when  a  disaster  is  im- 
minent. This  is  found  also  among  the  Galelarese, 
Minahassians,  and  Niassians.  An  even  more 
natural  object  for  adoration  is  the  soul  of  a  man 
who  has  brought  about  a  great  change  in  the 
economic  or  political  state  of  things — e.g.,  the  first 
tiller  of  the  soil,  the  first  smith,  etc. 


25.  Accidental  meetings  with  souls.  —  As  the 
Indonesians  believe  that  many  souls  wander  about 
on  earth,  they  must  sometimes  conic  in  contact 
with  them.  So  there  are  stories  relating  how  some 
one  has  seen  a  soul,  and  as  a  rule  the  consequence 
is  that  he  dies  soon  after.  It  is  generally  believed 
that,  when  a  dog  howls  without  reason,  it  is  seeing 
a  soul  or  a  spirit.  This  power  of  seeing  spirits  is 
often  ascribed  to  chickens,  cats  (Macassars  and 
Battak),  and  pigs  (Niassians).  Occasionally  a 
spirit  or  soul  copulates  with  a  woman,  and  the 
result  is  an  'albino' — a  timorous  person  who  is 
afraid  of  the  society  of  his  fellow-men  and  soon 
witlidraws  to  the  wood — or  a  man  endowed  with 
supernatural  strength.  Some  peoples  pretend  that 
they  can  jierceive  footprints  of  souls  in  ashes  which 
are  scattered  on  the  floor  for  this  purpose  ;  these 
footprints  are  either  transverse  or  only  as  large 
as  the  joint  of  a  finger  (Philippine  Islands,  Central 
Timor,  S.E.  of  Borneo,  Afikola,  Battaland).  When 
a  soul  returns  to  the  house,  it  generally  makes  its 
presence  known  by  imitating  the  noise  of  some  one 
moving  or  dropping  all  kinds  of  household  articles. 
When  a  soul  or  spirit  speaks  to,  hits,  or  bites  a 
person,  the  consequences  are  generally  bad ;  a 
headache,  fever,  or  a  feeling  of  illness  ensues.  An 
irritating  eruption  of  the  skin,  shingles,  and  similar 
diseases  are  also  attributed  to  contact  Avith  a  spirit 
or  soul. 

26.  Incidental  worship  of  souls.  —  At  such 
casual  meetings  there  is  no  question  of  adoration. 
Reverential  acts  generally  take  place  in  the  house, 
because  the  souls  of  the  departed  usually  stay  in 
places  where  they  lived  during  their  lives.  At 
feasts  the  souls  of  the  departed  always  get  a  share  ; 
it  is  placed  in  the  attic,  or  in  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
the  places  where  the  souls  are  supposed  to  reside. 
But  the  souls  receive  a  share  not  only  of  the  food, 
but  of  everything  that  is  made  in  the  village  or 
outside  it ;  if  a  hoase  is  built,  the  souls  get  a  minia- 
ture dwelling  (Torajas,  Gorontalese,  Galelarese, 
Dayaks  ;  the  Torajas  also  make  miniature  smithies 
and  salt  factories  for  the  souls)  ;  if  a  rice  field  is 
made,  a  small  garden  is  specially  laid  out  for  the 
souls  (Niassians,  Minahassians,  Torajas). 

27.  Worship  of  souls  in  houses  specially 
erected  for  the  purpose.  —  The  souls  worshipped 
in  the  homes  are  naturally  the  ancestors  of  the 
family  living  there.  Besides  these,  there  are  an- 
cestral souls  that  look  after  the  interests  of  all 
the  village.  These  are  the  souls  of  chiefs  and 
brave  warriors,  who  protected  the  inhabitants  of 
their  own  village  during  their  lives,  and  continue 
to  do  so  now  that  they  are  dead.  For  them  a  home 
is  built — a  temple.  We  find  such  houses  among 
nearly  all  Indonesian  tribes  ;  and,  where  they  are 
no  longer  extant,  there  are  usually  indications  that 
they  did  exist.  We  sometimes  read  that  souls, 
battling  for  the  people  in,Avar,  live  in  the  temple 
(Timor,  Halmahera,  Central  Celebes,  Nias),  but  the 
village  guardian  spirit  has  joined  them.  Where, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Government,  warfare 
has  been  made  impossible,  as  among  the  Macassars 
and  Buginese,  only  the  village  guardian  spirit  is 
worshipped  in  the  temple.  When  the  people  go  to 
war,  sacrifices  are  made  in  the  temple,  and  the  souls 
are  asked  to  march  with  them  ;  as  a  rule  nobody  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  building  till  the  warriors  have 
returned.  But  ofierings  are  also  made  in  the  temple 
when  a  general  disaster  visits  the  village,  or  when 
the  people  join  in  work  of  a  general  nature,  such  as 
planting  or  reaping  rice.  Some  tribes  keep  the 
captured  skulls  of  enemies  in  the  temple  (Papuans, 
Dayaks  of  Sarawak,  Torajas) ;  among  the  Niassians 
the  idols  in  the  temple  are  touched  with  the  skulls. 
Even  among  such  tribes  as  the  Kailians  and  the 
Luwuians  in  Celebes,  who  have  adopted  Muham- 
madanism,  heads  of  slain  enemies  are  preserved  in 
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the  temple,  wliiili  in  other  respects  lias  more  or  less 
assumed  a  Muliaminailan  character. 

One  of  the  cliief  fuiictioiis  of  the  chiefs  is  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  general  interest  witli  their  fellow- 
villa{,'er8  (=  relatives).  The  souls  of  the  departed 
chiefs,  however,  must  also  have  a  share  in  tlie  con- 
sultations of  their  descendants  ;  therefore  the 
temple  of  the  village  has  come  to  he  used  as  a 
council-house  (.Solor,  Halmahera,  Central  Celebes, 
Borneo,  Nius,  LJattaland). 

The  temples  are  mostly  decorated  with  figures 
of  animals,  especially  of  crocodiles  and  serpents 
(New  Ciuinea,  Solor,  Ualniahera,  Central  Celebes, 
Borneo).  These  figures  are  believed  to  represent 
the  incarnations  of  the  souls  that  live  in  the  temple. 
In  tile  temples  are  kejjt  the  instruments  with  wiiich 
the  souls  are  summoiieil  or  their  attention  draMu, 
such  as  drums,  bamlioo  .speaking-trumpets,  and 
triton  shells  (New  Cuinea,  Ceram,  Solor,  Central 
Celebes). 

28.  Corpse  and  parts  of  the  body  as  mediums 
in  soul-'worship. — When  the  Indonesian  invokes 
the  souls,  he  has  in  view  either  a  certain  class  of 
souls  or  the  souls  of  the  departed  in  general.  When 
he  wants  to  have  intercourse  with  the  soul  of  a 
definite  jierson,  he  does  so  usually  by  a  medium. 
The  medium  must  always  be  something  with 
which  the  dead  person  was  in  close  connexion 
during  his  life  on  earth — e.g.,  the  corpse  or  the 
bones.  So  the  corpse  of  a  person  is  sometimes  used 
to  find  out  wlio  is  guilty  of  his  death  ;  if  the  coffin 
begins  to  move  at  one  of  the  questions,  this  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  affirmative  answer  (Babar,  Burn). 
Among  the  Torajas  a  skeleton  is  preserved  in  his 
former  home  or  in  the  temple  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  soul.  The  numerous  graves  where  the 
Indonesians  continue  to  bring  their  otl'erings  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  to  obtain  the  fulhlment  of 
a  wish  prove  that  the  skeleton  is  considered  as  a 
medium  for  the  soul.  Among  the  Torajas  an  an- 
cestor's skull  is  sometimes  kept  in  the  house,  and 
on  certain  occasions  people  bring  it  otieriugs  and 
ask  it  to  heal  their  sick.  Particularly  among  the 
Dayaks,  preserving  the  skulls  of  deceased  chiefs  is 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The  Battak  consider  the 
loss  of  such  a  skull  so  important  tliat  they  would 
sacrihce  anything  to  get  it  back  ;  all  the  happiness 
of  the  house  is  intimately  connected  witii  it.  The 
Niassians  buiy  the  skulls  of  their  men  of  rank  before 
the  house ;  in  times  of  illness  a  cord  is  passed  from 
the  graves  into  the  house,  and  prayers  are  uttered 
for  the  patient's  recovery.  In  the  islands  of  Timor 
Laut,  Ceram,  and  Burn,  and  among  tiie  Papuans, 
skulls  are  often  used  as  mediums.  Hair  and  nails 
of  the  deceased  are  used  throughout  the  Archi- 

?elago  to  get  into  contact  with  the  departed  soul, 
'he  Papuans  frequently  use  the  teeth  and  the  lower 
jaw  for  this  purpose. 

29.  Objects  as  mediums. — Objects  used  by  the 
deceased  are  considered  as  mediums,  for  something 
of  its  late  possessor  is  supposed  to  cling  to  them. 
Many  objects  which  have  now  become  fetishes  must 
originally  have  been  mediums,  which  carried  on 
intercourse  witli  tlie  former  owners ;  the  State 
ornaments  mentioned  above  are  examples.  Besides 
these  old  heirlooms  whicli  constitute  tlie  connexion 
with  the  deceased,  many  other  objects  are  used  as 
mediums,  not  to  get  into  contact  with  a  detinite 
soul,  but  with  any  of  the  souls  —  experiments, 
resembling  our  table-turning,  by  means  of  which 
thieves  are  found  out.  The  experiment  with  the 
rice-\an  resembles  our  table-turning  very  closely  ; 
it  is  laid  on  the  extended  hngers,  and,  when  it  begins 
to  tap  on  the  floor,  the  answer  is  considered  to  be 
affirmative  (Luwu,  Ambon) ;  among  the  Macassars 
the  van  rolls  over  the  lloor  and  falls  at  the  feet  of 
the  thief.  The  Dayaks  spin  an  axe  on  the  top  of 
their  lingers.      In  Babar,  Leti,  and  Halmahera  a 


piece  of  rattan  or  bamboo  is  made  to  vibrate  ; 
the  Galelarese  measure  a  piece  of  rattan  witli 
the  span  of  the  hand,  and,  if  the  hiigcrs  begin  to 
trill  when  strt'tching  the  span,  this  is  considered 
to  be  an  affirmative  answer.  A  lemon,  a  basket, 
or  a  stick  is  suspended  on  a  rope  ;  the  answer 
is  affirmative  when  the  object  begins  to  swing 
to  and  fr<j  (Malays,  Macassars,  Bum).  There 
are  countless  experiments  of  this  kind  among  the 
Indonesians. 

30.  Images  as  mediums. — Making  images  which 
represtnt  the  departed  is  certainly  of  a  much  more 
recent  date  than  the  use  of  relics  as  mediums.  The 
Torajas  use  wooden  masks,  which  are  bound  before 
the  bones  at  the  feast  of  the  dead  ;  after  the  feast 
tiie  bones  are  buried,  but  the  masks  are  preserved 
till  anotiior  feast  of  tlie  dead  ;  they  are  rarely  used 
as  mediums,  yet  people  are  very  much  at t a'  lied  to 
them.  An  image  in  itself  has  no  value.  It  gets 
its  value  only  when  something  of  the  deceased  has 
been  transmitted  to  it.  Among  the  Torajas  the 
masks  owe  their  sacredness  to  their  contact  with 
the  bones  of  the  dead  person.  In  Nias  one  of  the 
shapes  in  which  the  soul  appears,  namely,  a  spider, 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  image.  In  New 
Guinea  the  Papuans  drive  the  soul  into  the  image, 
etc.  The  Papuans  call  their  images  konvar ;  they 
are  hideous  things,  carved  in  wood,  a  foot  long ; 
people  pay  homage  to  them,  and  on  important 
occasions  consult  them,  e.g.  when  going  on  a 
journey.  When  the  questioner  is  seized  by  a  fit  of 
trembling,  the  alliiir  looks  ominous,  and  \\q  gives 
up  his  plan  ;  in  cases  of  illness  the  images  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  sick-bed.  When  a 
koitoar  has  predicted  something  that  has  not  come 
true,  the  image  is  ill-treated  or  sold.  In  many  of 
the  Molucca  islands  images  of  the  departed  are 
found,  Avhich  are  generally  stored  away  in  the  attic 
of  the  house  ;  in  times  of  need  or  illness  the  father 
of  the  family  feeds  them,  and  asks  for  their  assist- 
ance. Sometimes  the  tribes  of  the  Moluccas  do 
not  use  images  as  mediums,  but  stones  and  pieces 
of  wood  (Wetar,  Timor),  or  palm-leaves  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  hand  with  six  fingers  (Rotti).  At  every 
death  such  an  object  is  made,  hung  on  the  root, 
and  sprinkled  with  blood;  it  is  left  there  till  it 
has  completely  decayed.  In  Halmahera  the  soul  is 
gradually  lured  into  an  image,  but  only  temporarily. 
In  earlier  times  the  Javanese  must  have  made 
images  of  the  departed  ;  we  meet  with  a  remnant 
of  this  in  a  children's  game,  called  Nini  Touong, 
in  which  a  doll  made  in  a  special  way  is  animated, 
after  which  it  jumps  about  in  a  jerky  manner,  to 
the  great  enjoyment  of  the  children.  Prom  manj' 
particulars  of  the  game  it  appears  clearly  that 
we  have  really  to  do  with  an  image  used  as  a 
medium  in  former  times.  The  Teiigerese  in  Java 
have  their  household  gods,  consisting  of  images, 
up  to  this  day.  The  Battak  use  some  images  of 
ancestors  which  they  call  dcbata  idv/K  They  are 
kept  among  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  and  frequently 
receive  food-otlerings.  They  are  believed  to  give 
life  and  to  bestow  blessings,  and  are  particularly 
worshipped  by  barren  women.  The  Niassians 
always  worship  their  ancestors  by  means  of  skil- 
fully carved  images  called  achi.  They  feed  them 
by  rubbing  them  with  blood  and  egg,  and  adorn 
them  by  sticking  feathers  of  fowls  and  bristles  of 
pigs  on  them.  If  an  image  receives  a  crack,  it  is 
thought  that  the  soul  has  escaped,  and  a  new  image 
is  made.  Offerings  are  made  to  the  images  on  all 
important  events  of  life,  in  illness,  etc.  Several 
Dayak  tribes  in  Sarawak  keep  images,  which  they 
feed  at  stated  times,  and  which  guard  the  village 
and  watch  over  the  work  of  the  fields.  Some  tribes 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  used  images  of  ancestors 
made  of  stone,  gold,  and  ivory.  They  were  kept 
in  the  houses.     Here  and  there,  as,  e.g.,  in  the 
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Phililipine  Islands  .and  in  Borneo,  the  souls  of  the 
departed  are  worshipped  by  means  of  pots. 

31.  Shamanism.— It  is  possible  to  get  into  con- 
tact with  the  souls  of  the  departed  not  only  by 
moans  of  objects,  but  also  by  means  of  men. 
Spirits  wandering  about  freely  enter  a  human 
being,  take  possession  of  him,  and  act  and  speak 
through  him.  Such  a  human  medium  is  called  a 
shaman.  To  summon  the  spirits,  drums  are  beaten 
(Central  Celebes,  Halmahera),  dracaena  leaves  are 
woven,  rice  is  stewed,  etc.  During  the  ecstatic 
trance  the  soul  remains  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
medium  or  in  the  apex  of  his  heart.  The  spirits 
enter  through  the  joints,  under  the  nails,  through 
the  anus,  and  so  forth.  The  spirit  generally  leaves 
the  medium  imperceptibly  ;  sometimes  the  medium 
snaps  his  fingers,  or  presses  his  hands  on  the  back 
of  his  head  ;  sometimes  people  blow  into  his  ear  to 
expel  the  spirit. 

The  spirits  are  believed  to  arrive  when  the  body 
or  the  limbs  begin  to  tremble.  This  trembling 
passes  into  shocks,  after  which  the  medium  calms 
down,  and  answers  the  questions  put  to  him ;  or 
else  he  leaps  to  his  feet  and  begins  to  dance  to  the 
measure  of  the  drums.  A  shaman  is  simply  a 
medium  who  allows  himself  to  be  used  as  a  mouth- 
piece for  the  spirits.  A  priest's  only  aim  is  to  make 
his  soul-substance  rise  up  to  the  lord  of  the  heavens, 
and  to  reclaim  the  lost  soul-substance  of  a  man. 
Among  some  Indonesian  tribes  this  is  still  the 
salient  trait  in  their  shamanism,  and  the  medium 
phenomena  are  a  mere  appendage ;  among  others 
priesthood  and  shamanism  have  been  blended ; 
and  among  others  priesthood  has  been  merged  in 
shamanism.  Among  the  Torajas  of  Central  Celebes, 
priesthood  only  is  found.  Among  the  Toba  Battak 
the  two  classes  are  sharply  distinguished.  A  sha- 
man is  called  sibaso  ;  he  works  quite  spontaneously, 
and  is  perfectly  unconscious  of  what  he  says  or 
does ;  datii  is  the  word  for  the  real  priest,  who 
])ractises  sorcery,  banishes  the  spirits  of  disease, 
iind  recalls  runaway  soul-substance  to  a  man.  At 
sacrificial  ceremonies  it  is  the  datu  who  calls  upon 
the  spirits,  but  they  manifest  themselves  in  the 
sibaso.  The  Papuans  also  keep  the  two  functions 
separate ;  the  inderri  reveals  his  predisposition  to 
l)e  a  shaman  by  a  fainting  fit  in  the  presence  of  a 
corpse  ;  the  konoor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simply  a 
priest  who  acts  as  a  mediator  between  men  and 
spii-its.  The  Javanese,  too,  distinguish  the  ordinary 
dukun,  who  bears  the  same  character  as  the  Batta 
datu,  from  the  dukun  shaman  ;  the  Javanese 
dancing-girls  are  probably  a  degeneration  of  the 
earlier  shamans. 

There  is  a  blending  of  shamanism  and  priesthood 
among  the  Dayaks,  Buginese,  and  Minahassians. 
The  priests  perform  some  shamanistic  actions  in 
addition  to  their  priestly  functions.  Among  the 
Dayaks  the  only  shamanistic  element  is  that  the 
spirit  Avhich  has  helped  the  priest  in  discovering 
the  soul-substance,  or  in  conducting  the  soul  of  the 
dead  person,  incarnates  itself  finally  in  the  body 
of  the  priest,  who  in  this  condition  performs  some 
actions  as  if  it  were  the  spirit  itself  that  did  so. 
Among  the  Minahassians  the  only  sign  of  the  sha- 
manism part  is  that,  wherever  the  priest  in  his 
peregrination  through  the  heavens  to  seek  the  soul- 
substance  meets  a  spirit,  he  makes  the  latter  speak 
through  himself.  With  tiie  Buginese  priests  and 
priestesses  the  sliamanistic  side  is  not  essential. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Halmahera  and  the 
Parigians  in  Central  Celebes,  priesthood  has  been 
resolved  into  shamanism.  Among  the  Halmahera 
the  priest  is  entirely  inspired  by  a  spirit  called  jini  ; 
then  he  speaks  another  tongue  ;  difierent  spirits 
manifest  themselves,  according  to  which  the  jini- 
feasts  are  divided  into  difierent  divisions.  The 
shamanism  in  Parigi  is  exactly  the  same.     It  may 


be  demonstrated  Avith  all  but  absolute  certainty 
that  both  these  peoples  have  adopted  shamanism 
from  the  Muhammadans. 

32.  Demonolog^. — For  different  reasons  souls  of 
dead  people  may  rise  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
people  that  they  come  to  be  regarded  as  gods. 
Besides  these,  the  Indonesians  have  other  gods 
who  have  never  been  men.  They  ascribe  the 
mystery  of  the  origin  of  man,  natural  phenomena 
— e.g.,  volcanic  eruptions,  landslides,  storms — to 
gods  who  have  always  been  gods.  With  the  souls 
of  his  ancestors  the  Indonesian  has  daily  inter- 
course ;  he  fears  them,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is 
familiar  with  them.  With  gods  and  spirits  he 
comes  only  occasionally  into  contact — e.g.,  when  he 
happens  to  cross  their  path  or  ofi'ends  them  ;  but 
for  the  most  part  he  feels  indifi'erent  towards  them 
and  leaves  everything  to  the  priests,  who  know  how 
to  manage  them. 

33.  The  Creator  and  Creation. — In  the  Archi- 
pelago we  find  some  Hindu  names  for  the  gods, 
but  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  goJs  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Hindus :  the  foreign 
names  Avere  given  to  existing  conceptions.  Thus 
the  name  of  Batara  Guru  is  found  among  Battak 
and  Malays  ;  among  the  Dayaks  in  Mahatara  and 
Bctara  or  Pitara  ;  among  the  Balinese  in  Pitara  ; 
and  among  the  Tagals  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
Bathala.  In  the  same  way  we  find  tlie  Arabic 
Allah  ta'ald  in  Hatidla  among  the  Dayaks,  Laha- 
tala  in  Burn,  and  Latala  in  Solor. 

Among  all  peoples  Ave  find  a  supreme  Being  avIio 
has  created  the  Avorld  ;  sometimes  his  functions 
are  divided  among  difierent  gods.  In  the  Moluccas 
the  creator  is  often  called  Upu  lero,  but  the  con- 
nexion between  him  and  the  creation  of  man  is 
very  vague.  In  some  islands  people  are  supposed 
to  descend  from  a  woman  Avho  came  doAvn  from 
heaven.  In  others  the  first  men  are  believed  to 
have  originated  from  trees  or  bamboo.  In  Buru 
the  highest  god  is  called  Opo-geba-snulat, '  the  lord 
moulder  of  man,'  'the  lord  creator  of  man.'  He 
is  said  to  have  sent  his  messenger  to  the  earth  in 
olden  times  ;  this  is  Nabiata  (the  '  prophet  Adam '). 
The  name  has  certainly  been  derived  from  the 
Muhammadans,  but  messengers  of  gods  Avho  de- 
scend to  earth  are  prevalent  among  all  Indonesian 
peoples.  Among  the  peoples  living  more  to  the 
West  we  find  creation  stories.  Thus  the  Buginese 
say  that  the  first  men  Avere  born  fi-om  a  union  of  a 
son  of  the  god  of  the  upper  Avorld  Avith  a  daughter 
of  the  god  of  the  under  Avorld.  Their  children  Avere 
the  first  men,  Avho,  when  their  parents  returned 
home,  Avere  left  behind  in  this  Avorld,  Avhich  Avas 
formed  from  a  handful  of  earth  given  by  the  god  of 
the  upper  Avorld  to  his  son.  This  is  the  poetic  ex- 
pression of  an  idea  current  among  the  Indonesians 
that  man  has  arisen  by  conjunction  of  sun  and 
earth.  It  is  also  strongly  pronounced  among  the 
Minahassians.  The  first  human  being,  a  Avoman, 
is  moulded  from  the  earth,  and  is  impregnated  by 
the  Avest  Avind.  She  bears  a  son,  Avho  Avanders 
about  on  the  earth,  and,  meeting  her  afterAvards, 
but  not  knoAving  her  to  be  his  mother,  marries  her, 
and  in  this  Avay  becomes  the  progenitor  of  the  first 
men.  The  son,  Toar,  is  merely  the  sun,  Avho  in 
the  morning  arises  from  his  mother,  the  earth,  and 
in  the  evening  returns  to  her  again  as  her  husband. 
Among  the  Torajas  of  Central  Celebes  the  tAvo  gods 
Ilai,  'man,' and  Indara,  'maid,' make  man.  These 
tAvo  again  stand  for  the  sun  and  the  earth.  They 
make  a  couple  of  men  of  stone,  Avho  are  animated 
by  the  Avind  and  live.  In  Siau  the  highest  god  is 
called  Duata  or  liuata,  a  corruption  of  the  Skr. 
Devntd  ('divinity').  (This  name  is  also  found 
among  the  Macassars  and  Buginese  in  Dewata ; 
among  the  Javanese  in  Dewata,  Debata,  and  Juata  ; 
among  the  Dayaks  in  Jebata  and  Jata  ;  among  the 
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iMongondouianp  in  Dxiata  ;  in  tlie  Philippine  islands 
in  Divata,  D'tvtifn,  and  JJluata.)  The  Dayaks  in 
S.E.  Borneo  tliink  that  the  world  was  created  by 
Mahatara  and  Jata,  who  are  siniplj'  the  sun  and 
the  eartli.  The  Battak  believe  that  tlie  first  men 
were  born  from  tlie  daughter  of  the  chief  god  Ompu 
Tuhan  niula  jadi,  who  descends  on  earth,  after 
having  moulded  it  in  the  world-ocean  with  the 
aid  of  her  father.  Probably  this  daughter  stands 
for  the  earth  itself.  In  Nias  the  chief  god  Lowa- 
langi  (Lubu-laugi)  and  the  lower  gods  and  men 
are  all  believed  to  have  come  forth  from  the  buds 
of  one  and  the  same  tree. 

34.  The  preserver  of  Creation. — Nature-worship, 
which  is  found  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, passes  into  myths  of  gods  towards  the 
West.  The  chief  god  is  the  sun,  and  this  god 
continues  to  exert  influence  on  his  creation  ;  he 
makes  the  earth  fruitful,  penetrates  with  his 
light  everywhere,  sees  everything,  and  punishes 
what  displeases  him  (chiefly  incest,  sexual  inter- 
course with  animals,  lies,  and  theft).  On  the  other 
hand,  this  sun-god  has  entered  so  little  into  the 
life  of  the  people,  that  he  is  not  worshipped  to  any 
extent. 

Sometimes  creator  and  preserver  are  united  in 
one  person  ;  but  often  the  creator  has  transferred  to 
one  or  more  other  gods  the  task  of  the  administra- 
tion of  created  things.  Then  the  creator  retreats 
to  the  background  and  he  is  known  only  by  name, 
while  his  .servants,  to  whom  he  has  transferred  his 
task,  are  worshipped.  In  the  Moluccas,  creator 
and  preserver  are  one  person  ;  he  is  worshipped 
under  the  symbol  of  a  lamp.  Once  a  year  a  great 
sacrificial  feast  is  held,  at  the  time  when  he  is 
thought  to  descend  to  earth  to  make  it  fruitful. 
He  never  interferes  with  the  deeds  of  other  spirits, 
whether  good  or  evil ;  he  does  not  rule.  In  Burn 
the  chief  god  is  invoked  only  on  special  occasions, 
at  oaths,  at  ordeals,  or  in  general  calamities.  The 
Timorese  calls  upon  the  preserver  when  making  a 
vow,  or  by  way  of  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  has  said. 

The  chief  servant  of  the  creator  among  the 
Torajas  is  Pue  mpalaburu  ;  he  is  the  sun,  who  sees 
everything  and  punishes ;  he  receives  oli'erings 
in  cases  of  general  disaster,  and  his  name  is  called 
upon  when  some  one  takes  an  oath  or  is  cleansed 
from  sin.  The  myths  of  the  Minahassians  set  forth 
"with  great  clearness  hoAv  the  creator  has  divided 
the  administration  of  the  world  among  ditterent 
gods,  but  all  these  ditterent  gods  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  sun.  The  Mahatara  of  the  Dayaks 
does  not  take  notice  of  unimportant  things ;  he  is 
•  called  upon  only  in  cases  of  the  utmost  need,  and 
then  it  is  always  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  buffalo  to 
him,  the  sacrificial  rites  being  performed  by  seven 
priestesses.  Tamei  Tifigei  is  the  chief  god  of  the 
Baiiaus,  who  punishes  misdeeds  and  gives  rewards. 
Other  gods  have  the  charge  of  husbandry,  and  are 
therefore  called  upon  at  harvest-festivals.  The 
chief  god  of  the  Battak,  Ompu  mula  jadi,  has  trans- 
ferred his  power  to  three  gods :  Batara  guru, 
Soripada,  and  Manalabulau.  The  last  is  a  wanton, 
inconstant,  and  fickle  divinity.  He  has  the  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  and  is 
always  able  to  thwart  the  good  intentions  of  the 
other  two  gods.  For  this  reason  the  Battak  are 
particularly  anxious  to  secure  his  favour.  The 
Kiassians  assert  that  the  god  Lature  resides  in  the 
sun  ;  he  is  the  OAvner  of  mankind,  and  can  kill 
people  at  pleasure  ;  therefore  oflerings  are  mads  to 
him  that  he  may  spare  them.  But  Lowalangi  (Lubu- 
langi)  is  even  more  powerful  than  Lature.  Lowa- 
langi has  power  over  life  and  death,  blessings  and 
curses,  riches  and  poverty ;  he  appoints  kings  and 
deposes  them  ;  he  is  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omni- 
present, and  an  avenger  of  evil.     His  name  occurs 


in  numerous  expressions  in  daily  life,  but  in  spite 
of  this  the  Niassians  pay  very  little  heed  to  him. 

The  administrator  often  interferes  with  men 
by  means  of  animals,  which  are  his  messengers. 
Thus  birds  of  bad  omen  are  sent  as  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  gods  to  warn  men.  Among  different 
peoples,  crocodiles  and  tigers  are  sent  by  the  gods 
to  avenge  some  evil,  and  by  ordeals  also  the  gods 
judge  guilt  or  innocence  .among  men. 

35.  Predestination.  —  The  Indonesians  always 
consider  an  accident  which  has  befallen  a  man  as 
a  punishment  for  some  evil  that  he  has  committed. 
They  also  believe  that  their  lot  here  on  earth  is 
predetermined,  and  that  they  themselves  have 
Avanted  it  to  be  as  it  is.  This  idea  is  illustrated 
in  a  great  many  stories.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
.story  of  a  man  who  was  dissatisfied  witii  his  lot, 
and  went  to  the  supreme  lord  to  ask  him  to  change 
it.  The  lord  consented,  and  allowed  the  corn- 
plainer  to  choose  again,  and  then  it  was  found 
that  he  had  chosen  the  same  as  had  fallen  to  his 
share  before  (Torajas,  Battak,  Dayaks,  Galela- 
rese,  Niassians).  The  way  in  which  a  person  is  to 
die  is  also  predestined  at  his  inrth  ;  to  prove  this  a 
story  is  told  about  a  man  who  was  always  on  his 
guard  against  tigers,  because  at  his  birtii  he  had 
been  told  that  a  tiger  would  kill  him,  and  who  was 
crushed  by  a  falling  wooden  image  of  a  tiger  ;  of  a 
child  who  was  killed  by  a  string  of  crocodile  teeth, 
because  it  had  been  foretold  that  crocodiles  would 
cause  its  death  (Torajas,  Battak).  The  length  of 
a  man's  life  is  predestined  among  the  Battak  and 
Sea  Dayaks  by  means  of  a  plant ;  among  the 
Dayaks  of  S.E.  Borneo  and  the  Torajas  by  means 
of  a  rope  ;  among  the  Karo  Battak  by  means  of  a 
measure  for  rice ;  among  the  Minahassians  by  a 
burning  torch. 

36.  Moon-worship. — At  the  present  stage  of 
development  of  Animism  in  Indonesia  a  definite 
moon-worship  is  rarely  found.  Here  and  there  in 
the  Moluccas  the  moon  is  worshipped.  In  Babar 
the  war-spirit  is  .supposed  to  reside  in  the  moon  ; 
the  Tomorians  point  out  the  moon  as  the  abode  of 
the  rice-spirit ;  and  they  have  many  songs  in  its 
honour.  The  Mafors  in  New  Guinea  receive 
the  crescent  of  the  new  moon  with  shouts  of  joy, 
and  the  Avomen  sing  in  its  honour.  The  Papuans 
believe  the  moon  to  be  the  abode  of  a  woman. 
Many  Indonesian  peoples  believe  tliat  happiness 
and  misfortune  are  caused  by  the  diflerent  positions 
of  the  moon — which  proves  that  its  influence  on 
their  spiritual  conceptions  must  have  been  much 
greater  in  earlier  times. 

37.  Intermediate  gods. — Just  because  the  gods 
who  have  never  been  men  are  so  far  above  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the  latter  have  felt  the 
need  of  intermediate  gods,  soiils  of  the  departed 
who  have  risen  to  be  gods.  They  can  assist  man 
in  approaching  the  original  gods.  A  fi-equently  re- 
curring name  for  these  is  saniail,  and  other  modified 
forms.  They  are  of  little  use  to  the  people,  but  of 
infinite  use  to  the  piiests,  who  call  upon  them  to 
assist  them  in  their  work,  and  then  the  spirits 
accompany  and  help  them.  The  Dayaks  have  the 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  these  intermediate 
gods.  According  to  them,  they  have  not  been 
souls  of  men,  but  are  allied  to  men.  They  used 
to  live  with  them  on  the  earth,  but  a  quaiTel 
induced  them  to  move  to  the  heavens.  Every 
priest  (or  priestess)  has  his  own  saniaii  who  assists 
him,  from  which  it  appears  that  here  Ave  reaUy 
have  souls  of  the  departed.  This  is  also  -seen  from 
the  fact  that  heroic  exploits  are  told  of  some  of 
these  saniaus.  In  a  storm  a  special  spirit  is  called 
upon,  Avhilst  another  has  poAver  over  the  tribes. 
These  spirits  punish  their  servant  (the  priest)  Avhen 
he  does  not  fulfil  a  promise.  The  Torajas  say  that 
their  intermediate  spirits  carry  on  an  endless  Avar- 
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fare  with  other  evil  spirits,  who  live  in  the  air,  and 
who  always  lie  in  wait  to  fall  upon  men. 

38.  Abode  and  manner  of  living  of  the  gods. — 
These  gods  and  spirits  are  supposed  to  live  in 
heaven  or  on  high  mountains.  As  they  always 
live  in  the  light,  they  are  imagined  as  white 
figures,  who  for  that  reason  require  white  offer- 
ings :  white  hens,  white  buffaloes,  etc.  Stories 
prevail  everywliej'e  that  heaven  used  to  be  close  to 
earth,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  reach  it  with  the 
hand.  Grease  or  oil  was  scraped  off  from  heaven, 
but,  in  consequence  of  some  injudicious  action  of 
an  inhabitant  of  earth,  heaven  was  drawn  Tip  {Mo- 
luccas, Central  Celebes,  Borneo,  Nias).  In  former 
times  there  was  a  lively  intercourse  between  men 
and  gods ;  numerous  stories  survive  telling  of 
somebody  climbing  up  to  heaven  along  a  liana  or 
rattan.  Mountains  are  considered  as  leading  up 
to  heaven  (Minahassians,  Toba  Battak) ;  or  the 
rainbow  is  the  way  upward  (Central  and  Southern 
Celebes) ;  or  a  gossamer  thread  (Halmahera).  In 
the  abode  of  the  gods  everything  is  imagined  as 
earthly,  only  much  more  beautiful  ;  often  wonder- 
ful trees  are  found  there,  which  bear  cotton,  or 
gold  and  silver  fruits.  A  peculiar  trait  in  the  con- 
ceptions which  these  people  form  of  the  gods  is 
that  they  are  easily  deceived  and  imposed  upon, 
one  of  the  commonest  deceptions  being  that  a 
buffalo,  pig,  or  other  animal  is  promised  as  a 
sacrifice,  whereas  in  reality  nothing  is  given  but 
an  egg  or  some  such  trifle. 

39.  Volcano  gods  and  sea  gods, — Volcanoes  and 
seas,  with  their  dangers,  in  which  some  perish  and 
from  which  others  escape,  are  thought  by  the 
Indonesians  to  be  inhabited  by  spirits.  In  Alina- 
hassa  every  volcano  is  supposed  to  be  inhal)ited 
by  a  god,  and  numerous  stories  are  current  about 
those  volcano  gods.  The  volcano  Gunuii  Aavu  in 
the  island  of  Siau  received  an  annual  sacrifice  of 
a  child.  Human  skulls  were  occasionally  thi'own 
as  sacrifices  into  the  crater  of  Ternate.  Every 
year  the  Teiigerese  in  Java  hold  a  great  sacrificial 
festival  for  the  crater  of  the  volcano  Bromo. 

Throughout  the  Archipelago  sacrifices  are  made 
to  the  spirits  of  the  sea.  Tiie  most  widely  known 
of  all  these  is  the  goddess  Njai  or  Ratu  Lore 
Kidul,  who  lives  in  a  beautiful  palace  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  on  the  south  coast  of  Java, 
whence  she  holds  sway  over  the  spirits  living  in 
the  caverns.  With  great  reverence  and  with  offer- 
ings the  Javanese  enter  this  region.  She  is  also 
supposed  to  live  at  some  definite  places  on  the 
south  coast ;  there  people  lie  down  to  sleep  in 
order  to  receive  revelations  from  her.  Those  who 
live  by  gathering  swallows'  nests  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks  especially  reverence  her.  A  temple  has 
even  been  built  for  her  there,  in  which  sacrifices 
are  made. 

A  spirit,  Karaeng  lowe,  '  the  high  lord,'  is  wor- 
shipped in  Southern  Celebes  under  the  sign  of 
the  lihga  and  yoni.  This  is  the  only  instance  of 
this  kind  of  worship  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
In  many  places  in  Southern  Celebes  there  are 
houses  dedicated  to  this  spirit,  where  he  is  wor- 
shipped under  the  sign  of  two  stones,  which  evi- 
dently represent  the  genitals  of  the  two  sexes. 
Karaeng  lowe  dispenses  fortune  and  misfortune ; 
he  has  dominion  over  life  and  death  ;  the  patient 
who  desires  health,  the  mother  who  desires  a  child, 
the  merchant  who  desires  success,  the  gambler  who 
desires  gain,  the  husbandman  who  desires  a  good 
harvest,  all  pray  to  Karaeng  lowe,  and  vow  to 
give  him  something  if  he  will  grant  them  their 
desire.  When  they  have  obtained  wliat  they 
wanted,  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  refrain  from 
keeping  their  vow  ;  Karaeng  lowe  would  avenge 
this  by  sending  illness.  The  Karaeng  lowe  worship 
is  probably  of  Hindu  origin. 


40.  Tree  spirits. — Besides  gods  and  demi-gods, 
the  Indonesians  have  lower  spirits,  who  reside  in 
trees,  mountains,  and  rivers.  It  is  only  when 
people  cross  their  paths  that  they  injure  them.  If 
a  person  supposes  himself  to  have  been  made  ill  by 
such  a  spirit,  he  makes  offerings  to  him ;  other- 
wise there  is  no  worship  oflered  to  these  lower 
spirits.  Among  them  the  tree  spirits  occupy  a 
foremost  place.  Every  tree  has  soul-substance,  but 
not  every  tree  has  a  spirit.  These  spirits  inhabit 
large  trees,  generally  some  species  of  ficus.  If  the 
Indonesians  cut  down  a  large  tree,  they  first  make 
an  offering  to  the  spirit,  and  beg  him  to  go  to 
some  other  place.  These  tree  spirits  are  very 
dangerous.  They  often  carry  off  the  soul-sub- 
stance of  a  man,  and  then  a  sacrifice  is  made  to 
reclaim  it.  The  Dayaks  believe  that  they  some- 
times carry  off  even  living  people.  They  can  also 
cause  lunacy.  Some  tribes  (as  in  Borneo  and  in 
Siau)  imagine  the  tree  spirits  to  be  spirits  wander- 
ing about  independently.  The  Minankabauian& 
believe  that  they  appear  in  the  shape  of  animals. 
The  Dayaks  of  Sarawak  hang  on  a  tree  a  piece  of 
their  clothing,  as  being  a  part  of  themselves,  as 
an  offering  for  the  spirit. 

41.  How  spirits  appear  and  how  they  are 
banished. — We  have  already  mentioned  that  tree 
spirits  sometimes  appear  as  animals.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  other  demons,  when  they  reveal 
themselves  to  man.  They  sometimes  appear  as 
serpents  (Burn,  Sunda,  Borneo),  as  fireflies  (Babar), 
as  birds  (Minaukabau),  as  tigers  (Sundanese),  or 
as  men.  Some  tribes  believe  that  the  spirits  ma,y 
appear  in  all  possible  shapes.  The  universal 
means  of  keeping  them  aw-ay  is  the  use  of  pungent 
and  bad-smelling  things,  among  which  onions  and 
ginger-roots  take  a  foremost  place  ;  very  often  a 
bad  smell  is  produced  by  burning  something.  A 
custom  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Archipelago 
is  to  lay  women  after  childbirth  near  a  smoulder- 
ing fire,  to  keep  the  spirits  at  a  distance  from 
them.  Besides  fire,  thorny  boughs  are  used  to 
ward  off  spirits,  who  are  supposed  to  be  afraid 
of  being  wounded  by  them.  When  a  man  knows 
the  spirit's  name  and  pronounces  it,  the  spirit's 
power  over  him  is  broken.  Alb.  C.  Kruut. 

LiTKRATURB. — The  greater  part  of  Indonesia  is  under  Dutch 
rule,  and  the  Dutch  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  customs 
and  religions  of  their  subject  races.  Many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  these  subjects  are  dispersed  in  a  number  of  Dutch 
scientific  periodicals,  among  which  may  be  particularly  men- 
tioned :  Tijdschrift  voor  Indische  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde 
(Batavia  and  The  Hague) ;  Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en 
Volkenkunde  van  Nederlandsch- Indie  (The  Hague) ;  Verhande- 
lingen  van  het  Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kxinsten  en 
Wetenschappen  (Batavia) ;  Mededeelingen  van  wege  het  Neder- 
landsche  Zendeiinggenootschap  (Rotterdam) ;  Tijdschrift  van 
het  koninklijk  Nederlandsch  Aardrijkskundig  Genootschap 
(Leyden);  and  Tijdschrift  voor  Nederlandsch- Indie  (Zalt- 
Bommel). 

i.  GENERAL. — Of  general  works  dealing  with  Indonesia  may 
be  mentioned :  F.  Valentyn,  Oud  en  Nicuw  Oost-htdi-m, 
8  vols.,  Dordrecht  and  Amsterdam,  1724-2G  (still  valuable);  J. 
Crawfurd,  Ilisloru  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  3  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1820 ;  C.  J.  Temminck,  Coup  d'ceil  giniral  sur  les 
possessions  nierlandaises  dans  I'Inde  archipilagiqxie,  3  vols., 
Leyden,  1846-49 ;  S.  Miiller,  Reizen  en  Onderzoekeningen  in 
den  indisch.  Archipel,  2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1857;  A.  R. 
Wallace,  The  Malay  Archipelago^,  London,  1877  ;  H.  von 
Rosenberg,  Dcr  malayische  Archipel,  Leipzig,  1878 ;  A. 
Bastian,  Indonesien,  i  pts.,  Berlin,  1884-89 ;  G.  A.  Wiiken, 
Handlciding  voor  de  vergelijkende  Volkenkunde  van  Neder- 
landsch-Indie,  Leyden,  1893  (the  best  general  introduction  in  a 
moderate  compass).  The  writings  of  G.  A.  Wiiken  are  a  store- 
house of  information  on  the  religion  and  sociology  of  Indonesia. 
They  were  published  in  the  form  of  articles  in  many  periodicals, 
but  are  now  accessil^le  in  a  collected  edition  :  I)e  verspreide 
Geschriften  ran  Prof.  Dr.  G.  A.  Wiiken,  ed.  F.  D.  E.  Ossen- 
truggen,  4  vols.,  The  Hague,  1912.  The  fullest  general  account 
of  the  animistic  beliefs  of  the  Indonesians  is  the  work  of  A.  C. 
Kruijt,  Het  animisme  in  den  indischen  Archipel,  The  Hague, 
1906. 

ii.  Special. — (a)  Malay  Peninsula  ;  T.  J.  Newbold,  Poh'tirat 
and  Statistical  Account  of  the.  British  Settlements  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  London,  1839;  W.  W.  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  do. 
1900 ;  W.  W.  Skeat  and  C.  O.  Blagden,  Pagan  liiices  of  th& 
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Malay  Peninsula,  2  vols.,  do.  1900;  N.  Annandale,  Fasciculi 
Ma'.ayeti&es,  do.  1903-04 ;  R.  J.  Willciusoa,  Malay  Belie/g, 
London  and  Leyden,  11)06. 

(6)  Sumatra:  W.  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra^,  London, 
1811  ;  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Dn  Atjehers,  2  vol*.,  UaUvia  and 
Lejduii,  lb'J.';-94,  and  JJet  Uii/'land  en  zijnn  Bewoners,  BaUi\ia, 
1903;  F.  Junghuhn,  Vie  iJattaldnder  auf  Sumatra,  2  vols., 
Berlin,  1S47 ;  J.  von  Brenner,  Besuch  bei  den  liannihalen 
Sumatrag,  Wurzhiir^c,  1894 ;  J.  Weu-neck,  Die  RHiijion  der 
Balak,  l^ipzig,  1009;  B.  Hagen,  '  Ueitrage  zur  Keiintniss  der 
Battareli^ion,'  TijiUchr.  vuur  ind.  Taal-,  Land-  en  \'olken- 
JtinKif,  xxviii.  (18S3)  498-545  ;  J.  B.  Neumann,  '  Ilet  Pane- en 
Bila-stroomt,'?bied  op  het  eiland  Sumatra,'  Tijdschr.  van  het 
Hed.  Aardrijksk.  Genoutsch.  ii.  ii.,  Afdeuling  :  Sleer  uitgebreido 
artikelen,  no.  2  (1SS5),  ib.  iii.  nos.  1-3{18«0),  ib.  iv.  no.  1  (1887); 
C.  J.  Westenberg,  '  Aaiiteekeningen  omtrent  de  godsdienstij^o 
begrii^pen  Uer  Karo-IJataks,"  Bijd.  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en 
Volkenkwide  van  A'eci.-y/irfiV,  xli.  (1892)  208-253 ;  J.  H.  Neu- 
mann, 'De  Begoe  in  de  ^odsdienstige  begrippen  der  Karo- 
Bataks  in  de  Doessoen,'  Mededeelingen  van  wct/c  het  Ned.  Zend- 
elinf/genovt.sch.  .\lvi.  (1903)  23-39,  and  '  Ken  en  ander  aangaando 
de  karo-Bataks,'  ib.  xlviii.  (1904)  361-370,  xlix.  (1905)  64-07, 
1.  (1900)  27-40,  347-364  ;  M.  Joustra,  '  Het  leven,  de  zeden  en 
gewoonten  der  Bataks,'  ib.  ,vlvi.  (1903)  385-420  ;  A.  L.  van 
Hasselt,  Volksbeschrijring  van  Midden -Sumatra,  2  vols., 
Leyden,  1881-82;  B.  Hagen,  Die  Orang  Kubu  auf  Sumatra, 
Frankforton-JIain,  190S  ;  J.  L.  van  der  Toorn,  '  Het  animisine 
bij  den  Minangkabauer  der  Padangsche  bovenlanden,"  Bijd.  tot 
de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Vulkenkunde  ran  Ned.-lndie,  xxxix.  (1^90) 
48-104  ;  G.  J.  van  Dongen,  '  De  Koeboes  in  de  Onderafdceling 
Koeboestreken  der  Kesidentie  Palenibang,'  ib.  Ixiii.  (1910)  177- 
334;  J.  Kreemer,  'De  Loeboes  in  Maudailing,'  ib.  Ixvi.  (1912) 
303-330. 

(c)  Nias  :  J.  T.  Nieuwenhuisen  and  H.  C.  B.  von  Rosen- 
berg, '  Verslag  omtrent  het  eiland  Nias  en  deszelfa  bewoiiers," 
Verkandelingen  van  bet  Batav.  Genootsch.  van  Kunsten  en 
Wetenschappen,  xxx.  (1803)  1-153  ;  E.  Modigliani,  Lfn  Viaggio 
a  Nias,  Milan,  1890  ;  J.  A.  Fehr,  Der  Niasser  iin  Leben  und  Ster- 
ben,  Barmen,  1901  ;  H.  Sundermann,  Die  Insel  Nias  und  die 
Mission  daaelbst,  do.  1905;  L.  N.  H.  A.  Chatelin,  'Godsdienst 
en  bijgeloof  der  Niassers,'  Tijdschr.  voor  Ind.  Taal-,  Land- 
en  Volkenkunde,  xxvi.  (18S0)  109-107;  J.  W.  Thomas,  '  De 
jacht  op  het  eiland  Nias,'  ib.  274-282 ;  F.  Kramer,  '  Der  Qot- 
zendienst  der  Niasser,'  ib.  xxxiii.  (1890)473-500;  T.  C.  Rappard, 
'Het  eiland  Nias  en  zijne  bewoners,'  Bijd.  tot  de  Taal-,  Land- 
en  Volkenkunde  van  Ned.-Jndie,  Ixii.  (1909)477-648. 

(d)  Engano  :  O.  L.  Helfrich,  '  De  eilandengroep  Engano,' 
Tijdschr.  van  het  Ned.  Aardrijksk.  Genootsch.  ii.  v.,  Afdeeling: 
Meer  uitpehreide  artikelen,  no.  1  (1888),  1-2:),  315-338  ;  E.  Modig- 
hani,  L  J  sola  di'Ue  Donne:  Viaggio  ad  Engano,  Milan,  1894. 

{e)  Java :  T.  S.  Raffles,  History  of  Java,  2  vols.,  London,  1817; 
P.  J.  Veth,  Java-,  4  vols.,  Haarlem,  1896-1907  (the  standard 
work);  J.  W.  Winter, '  Javaansche  Mythologie,' 2'(/rfsc/ir.  vooj- 
Ne&rlands  Indie,  v.  i.  (1843)  1-88,  and  'Intellingen,  Gewoonten 
en  Gebruiken  der  Javanen  te  Soerakarta,'  ib.  459-486,  504-613, 
690-744;  W.  R.  van  HoeveU,  'Bijdragen  tot  de  kennis  der 
Badoeinen  in  het  zuiden  der  Residentie  Bantam,'  Tijdschr.  voor 
Ned.-Indie,  vii.  iv.  (1845)  335-430;  J.  H.  F.  Kohlbiiigge, 
'  Die  TfiDggCresen,  ein  alter  javanischer  Volksstamm,'  Bijd.  tut 
de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde  van  Ned.-Indie,  llii.  (1901) 
81-147  ;  G.  A.  J.  Hazeu,  '  Kleine  bijdragen  tot  de  ethnographie 
en  de  folklore  van  Java,'  Tijdschr.  voor  Ind.  Taal-,  Land-  en 
Volkenkmide,  xlvi.  (1903)  289-309. 

(/)  Bali:  R.  Friederich,  '  Voorloopig  Verslag  van  het  eiland 
Bali,'  Verhandelingen  van  het  Batav.  Genootsch.  van  Kunsten 
en  Wetenschappen,  xxii.  (1848)  1-63,  xxiii.  (1849)  1-57  ;  R.  van 
Eck,  'Schetsen  van  het  eilaud  Bali,'  Tijdschr,  voor  Ned.-Indie, 
new  ser.,  vii.  (1878)  85-130,  165-213,  405-430,  viii.  (1879)  30-60, 
104-134  (religion),  230-305,  365-387,  ix.  (ISSO)  1-39,  102-132,  195- 
221,  401-429,  ix.  (18S0)  1-18,  81-96;  J.  Jacobs,  E'enigen  tijd 
onder  de  Baliers,  Batavia,  1883  ;  F.  A.  Liefrinck,  '  Bijdrage  tot 
de  kentiis  van  het  eiland  Bali,'  Tijdschr.  voor  Ind.  Taal-,  Land- 
en  Volkenkunde,  xxxiii.  (1890)  2'SS-i72. 

(fir)  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo :  H.  Low,  Sarawak, 
London,  1848;  Spenser  St.  John,  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the 
Far  East^,  2  vols.,  do.  1863;  H.  Ling  Roth,  The  Natives  of 
Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo,  2  vols.,  do.  1896;  W.  H. 
Furness,  The  Home  Life  of  Borneo  Head-hunters,  Philadelphia, 
1902  ;  E.  H.  Gomes,  Seventeen  I'cars  among  the  Sea  Dyaks  of 
Borneo,  London,  1911 ;  C.  Hose  and  W.  McDougall,  The 
Pagan  Tribes  of  Borneo,  2  vols.,  do.  1912  ;  'Religious  Rites  and 
Customs  of  the  Iban  or  Dyaks  of  Sarawak,'  by  L.  Nyuak,  tr. 

E.  Dunn,  Anthropos,  i.  (1900)  11-23,  165-184,  403-425;  'The 
Mengap  Bnngai  Taun,  a  Sacred  Chant  used  bv  the  Sea-Dyaks,' 
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(o)  The  Philippines :  J.  Mallat,  Les  Philippines,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1840 ;  F.  Blumentritt,  Versxich  einer  Ethnographie  der 
Philipjnnen,  Golha,  1882  (Petermann's  M ittheilungen,  Ergiinz- 
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J.  G.  Frazer. 

INDULGENCES. — Indulgences,  as  employed 
in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  are  a  partial  sur- 
vival of  the  primitive  discipline  of  penance  ;  they 
are  the  remission  of  the  penitential  satisfaction 
due  for  pardoned  sins,  and  are  granted  by  spiritual 
authority  for  the  performance  of  optional  works  of 
merit.  In  order,  therefore,  to  understand  the  true 
nature  of  indulgences,  we  must  first  trace  their 
historical  evolution. 

I.  History. — The  fundamental  principle,  admir- 
ably stated  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  v.  n.  5, 
sess.  xiv.  chs.  i.,  ii.,  viii.),  lies  in  the  different  con- 
ditions controlling  the  pardon  of  sin  by  baptism 
and  by  sacramental  penance.  Baptism  brings  com- 
plete remission  of  all  sins  previously  committed, 
and  entails  no  further  expiation  ;  as  soon  as  he 
leaves  the  baptismal  font,  the  adult,  born  to  super- 
natural life  by  the  sacrament,  is  no  longer  respon- 
sible to  God  or  to  Christian  society  for  any  past 
fault  or  punishment.  But  the  same  conditions  do 
not  hold  for  the  remission  of  sins  committed  after 
baptism,  in  violation  of  baptismal  vows.  Remis- 
sion of  post-baptismal  sin  takes  the  form  of  a  sort 
of  judgment,  comprising  a  confession  of  guilt  and 
a  punishment  —  a  penal  reparation  called  'satis- 
faction '  in  theological  language.  The  Christian 
who  by  mortal  sin  violates  the  law  which  he  pro- 
mised at  baptism  to  observe  assumes  a  moral 
responsibility  of  which  he  must  give  an  account 
to  God  ;  and  he  also  renders  himself  unworthy  of 
the  holy  society  into  which  he  has  entered,  un- 
worthy of  the  sacred  mysteries  into  which  he  has 
been  initiated.  To  recover  his  former  status,  to 
partici])ate  worthily  once  more  in  the  holy  mys- 
teries, he  must  present  himself  as  guilty  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  priest,  confess  his  unworthiness, 
and  ask  to  be  reinstated  by  sacerdotal  authority. 
Absolution  remits  his  fault  (culj^a),  and  at  the 
same  time  the  punishment  due  for  unpardoned 
sin  ('eternal  punishment') ;  but  it  still  obliges  the 
sinner  to  undergo  a  certain  penalty,  and  to  earn 
full  rehabilitation  by  reparations  or  '  satisfactions ' 
('temporal  punishment'  for  pardoned  sin).  It  is 
to  this  satisfaction,  or  temporal  punishment,  tliat 
the  concession  of  indulgences  refers.  Following 
the  development  of  penitential  discipline,  indul- 
gences did  not  attain  their  final  form  until  the  11th 
cent.  ;  but  the  essential  element  was  present  from 
the  very  beginning,  viz.  the  remission,  in  considera- 
tion of  certain  good  works,  of  such  penances  as  the 


sinner  would  otherwise  be  bound  to  perform.  In 
the  early  centuries  this  remission  would  result  in 
hastening  the  return  of  the  sinner  to  ecclesiastical 
communion  ;  later,  it  would  consist  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  easier  works  or  works  of  shorter  duration 
for  the  required  penances ;  and,  when  penances 
ceased  to  be  individually  imposed,  they  would  be 
remitted  all  the  more  readily  and  generously. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  ancient  public  peni- 
tential discipline  was  the  exclusion  of  the  culprit, 
by  way  of  satisfaction,  either  from  ecclesiastical 
communion  or  at  least  from  eucharistic  communion, 
this  exclusion  being  supplemented  by  penances 
under  ecclesiastical  control.  But  the  Church  al- 
ways reserved  the  right  to  terminate  this  exclu- 
sion ;  the  bishop,  who  had  judged  the  fault  and 
given  the  sinner  his  penance,  could  also  decide 
when  the  penitent  had  made  sufficient  satisfaction. 
The  principle  is  clearly  stated  by  one  of  the  most 
ancient  penitential  canons : 

'  The  bishops  shall  have  the  power,  after  having  tried  the 
conduct  of  each,  to  mitigate  the  penalties,  or  to  extend  the 
time  of  penitence  ;  but  they  must  take  care  to  inquire  what  has 
passed  before  and  after  their  fall,  and  their  clemency  must  be 
exercised  accordingly'  (Council  of  Ancyra  [a.d.  314],  can.  5; 
cf.  2,  4,  7  ;  Nicaea,  can.  12  ;  Basil's  canonical  letter  [ccxvii.], 
can.  74  ff.). 

We  have  facts  of  even  earlier  date.  If  Cyprian 
denied  confessors,  imprisoned  for  the  faith,  the 
right  of  admitting  penitents  to  ecclesiastical  com- 
munion by  giving  them  '  certificates  of  peace ' 
(libcllus  pads),  he  himself  reclaimed  that  right ; 
for  we  know  that  he  absolved  all  the  penitents  of 
Carthage  en  masse  at  the  approach  of  the  persecu- 
tion (Cyprian,  Ep.  x.,  xiv.,  Iv.,  Ixiv.,  ed.  Hartel, 
ii.  [Vienna,  1871]);  and  it  has  always  been  tlie 
custom  to  give  full  ecclesiastical  communion  to  re- 
pentant sinners  at  death.  So  much  for  the  indul- 
gence in  the  initial  stage  of  penitential  discipline. 

In  the  system  of  the  Penitential  Books,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  satisfaction  is  no  longer  ex- 
clusion of  the  sinner  from  communion,  but  v.orks 
of  reparation,  prayer,  psalms,  fasts,  mortifications, 
and  alms,  every  sin  having  its  penance  assigned, 
and  the  whole  system  being  reckoned  by  days, 
weeks,  months,  or  even  years.  The  priest  imposed 
penances  on  the  various  sinners  in  accordance  with 
the  Penitentials,  and  naturally  had  the  right  to  see 
that  they  were  fulfilled.  Primitive  indulgence  took 
a  new  form  analogous  to  that  new  form  of  penance. 
Not  only  did  the  Penitentials  allow  the  priest  great 
latitude  in  assigning  the  penance,  but  they  pro- 
vided various  methods  of  compensation  and  commu- 
tation with  a  view  to  mitigating  the  satisfactions 
required.  Thus,  a  bread-and-water  fast  equalled 
two  or  three  ordinary  fasts  ;  the  recitation  of  a 
psalter  (50  psalms),  or  a  flagellation,  was  equiva- 
lent to  several  days  of  penance ;  while  alms,  which 
could  not  be  prescribed  indiscriminately  for  all, 
served  as  a  basis  for  compensation  which  varied 
with  the  wealth  and  charity  of  the  penitent.  This 
gave  rise  to  '  redemptions '  of  penance,  left  at  first 
to  the  discretion  of  the  confessor,  and  then  offici- 
ally regulated,  in  particular  by  the  Councils  of 
Tribur  (A.D.  895,  can.  56 ff.)  and  Rheims  (A.D.  923). 
A  relic  of  this  method  of  imposing  and  remitting 
penances  has  been  preserved  in  the  scale  of  indul- 
gences, which  are  granted  for  a  stated  number  of 
days,  months,  or  years ;  the  remission  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  penances  indicated  by  the  Peniten- 
tial Books,  though  the  scale  is  no  longer  employed 
in  imposing  them. 

The  control  of  penance  by  the  priest  who  had 
imposed  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  penitents 
could  proceed  to  redemptions  of  penance  on  their 
own  account.  It  was  then  possible  to  ofl'er  them 
not  only  compensations,  which  were  calculated  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  their  personal  debt,  but 
even   general   reductions,   from   which   all  might 
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profit,  by  performing  a  work,  not  prescribed  for 
each  one  of  tlieni,  but  which  all  were  invited  to  do, 
even  though  they  did  not  know  their  own  exact 
penitential  debt.  From  the  11th  cent,  onwards 
we  meet  with  reductions  of  penances,  either  propor- 
tional (a  .seventh,  a  quarter,  or  .some  other  fraction) 
or  absolute  (ten,  twenty,  or  forty  days),  ottered  to 
every  one  on  such  occasions  as  the  consecration  of 
a  church,  the  translation  of  relics,  the  festival  of 
a  venerated  saint,  or  a  pilgrimage,  or  even  for  alms 
towards  the  building  or  upkeep  of  churches,  abbeys, 
hospitals,  etc.  This  method  of  redemption  or  sub- 
stitution reached  its  zenith  when  it  covered  all 
kinds  of  penance,  which  was  done  at  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Cru.sade.  At  the  Council  of  Clermont 
(1095),  Pope  Urban  II.  passed  the  following  decree  : 

'  Whoever,  out  of  pure  devotion  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  honour  or  money,  shall  go  to  Jerusalem  to  liberate  the 
Church  of  God,  may  count  that  journey  in  lieu  of  all  penance' 
(can.  2;  Mansi,  Ccrncilia,  Venice,  1759  fl.,  xx.  818). 

Moreover,  he  preached  the  same  thing  to  the 
masses.  This  was  not  only  an  indulgence,  but  a 
plenary  indulgence  —  indeed  for  a  long  time  the 
type  of  plenary  indulfrence — until  it  was  imitated 
by  so  many  others.  Though  the  work  proposed  to 
Crusaders  was  peculiarly  hard,  tlie  Crusade  indul- 
gence contains  all  the  constituent  elements  of  an 
indulgence  according  to  the  accepted  definition  : 
ecclesiastical  authority  remits  the  penitential  satis- 
faction, without  considering  the  personal  debt  of 
each  sinner,  in  virtue  of  the  accomplishment  of 
an  optional  task  proposed  equally  to  all.  This 
remission,  far  from  dispensing  with  confession  of 
sins,  presupposes  and  demands  it,  since  it  is  the 
confessor  who  imposes  the  penance  when  he  par- 
dons the  fault.  On  the  other  hand,  an  indulgence 
is  valid  directly  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  and 
indirectly  in  the  ej^es  of  God,  in  the  same  way  as 
absolution  is;  for  the  Church,  the  authorized  inter- 
mediary between  God  and  the  Christian  for  the 
pardon  of  sin,  is  none  the  less  the  intermediaiy 
tor  the  imposition,  and  consequently  the  reduction, 
of  satisfaction. 

In  those  days,  just  as  in  our  own,  it  was  mainly 
for  their  value  in  reference  to  God  that  indulgences 
were  sought,  and,  then  as  now,  above  all  by  those 
who  had  least  need  of  them,  since  it  is  never  the 
greatest  sinners  who  frequent  the  confessional 
most.  Thus  people  set  themselves,  as  they  still 
do,  to  pursue  penitential  works  for  their  own  value 
and  to  have  the  right  to  be  liberated  from  penance, 
without  considering  carefully  whether  their  pen- 
ance had  been  determined  or  even  incurred.  And, 
when  the  gradual  mitigation  of  penitential  disci- 
pline had  reduced  penance  or  sacramental  satisfac- 
tion almost  to  the  vanishing  point,  the  remission 
obtained  by  indulgences,  by  the  performance  of 
less  and  less  arduous  works,  served  to  reduce  this 
indeterminate  but  certain  debt  of  every  one  to  the 
di\dne  justice,  even  for  pardoned  sins.  The  im- 
portance of  commutation,  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
indulgence,  decreased  as  that  of  condonation  in- 
creased ;  at  the  same  time,  the  primitive  idea  of 
debt  to  the  Church  and  of  the  penitential  scale 
disappeared  giadually  from  the  view  and  practice 
of  the  faithful  and  even  of  theologdans,  so  that  the 
indulgence  has  come  to  be  the  extra-sacramental 
remission  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  God 
for  our  pardoned  sins. 

The  transition  evidently  took  place  by  degrees  ; 
towards  the  end  of  the  11th  cent,  we  meet  with 
the  practice  of  getting  definite  penances  imposed 
on  oneself  in  order  to  ransom  them  more  surely. 
St.  Peter  Damianus  relates  {Sanctorum  vitce,  viii. 
[Picxliv.  101.5  f.])  that  a  pious  hermit,  St.  Dominic 
of  the  Cuirass  (Loricatus ;  f  1062),  so  named  from 
the  iron  cuirass  which  he  always  wore  for  mortifi- 
cation, made  his  confessor  impose  years  of  peuancc, 


once  even  a  thousand  years,  on  him  ;  and  this  the 
holy  man  accomplished  in  a  single  Lent,  thanks  to 
the  methods  borrowed  from  the  ancient  I'eniten- 
tials;  by  singing  a  p.salter,  e.g.,  while  dealing  him- 
self fifteen  thousand  disciplinary  blows,  he  did  five 
years  of  penance.  This  exceptional  fact,  even  in 
the  nth  cent.,  practically  marks  the  end  of  pen- 
ances actually  imposed  on  and  redeemed  by  indi- 
viduals ;  sacramental  satisfaction  could  no  longer 
be  redeemed.  There  was,  accordingly,  nothing 
left  but  jjciiitential  works  proposed  indiscriminately 
to  all.  These,  however,  continued  to  be  quite  con- 
siuerable,  so  tliat  the  remission  of  satisfaction  had 
a  very  real  counterpart.  The  Crusade  indulgence, 
the  first  of  the  plenary  type,  was  almost  a  commu- 
tation ;  though  it  was  extended  later  to  tho.se  who 
did  not  go  themselves  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  sent 
a  representative  to  fight,  and  then  to  those  who 
merely  .supported  the  holy  enterpri.se  by  their  alms, 
it  was  still  not  too  ea.sily  won.  Un  the  other  hand, 
partial  imlnlgences  were  still  reckoned  by  ten, 
twenty,  and  forty  days  in  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies ;  there  was  no  more  than  a  year's  indulgence 
for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Christ  or  to  the 
basilicas  of  the  holy  apostles  in  Rome.  This  means 
that  figures  still  retained  nearly  all  their  old  sig- 
nificance. Further,  when  the  Lateran  Council 
(1215,  Deer.  Ixii.),  after  checking  the  abuses  of  cer- 
tain churchmen  and  alms-gatherers,  decreed  that 
bishops  should  not  grant  more  than  a  j'ear'e  indul- 
gence after  the  consecration  of  a  church,  and  forty 
liays  in  other  circumstances  (by  a  concession  of 
I'ius  X.,  of  28th  Aug.  1903,  this  is  extended  to  fifty 
days  for  bishops,  a  hundred  for  archbishops,  and 
two  hundred  for  cardinals),  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  it  was  making  a  great  reduction  of  a  right 
that  had  hitherto  been  exercised  to  a  much  larger 
extent.  Undoubtedly  the  Council  was  aiuiing  at 
making  episcopal  concessions  uniform  and  restrict- 
ing abuses  ;  but  tlie  limits  which  it  assigned  were 
by  no  means  excessive  at  the  time. 

The  whole  history  of  indulgences  after  this,  how- 
ever, is  summed  up  in  constantly  increasing  con- 
cessions, ever  more  easily  obtained,  for  the  most 
varied  acts  of  piety  and  charity.  By  the  end  of 
the  13th  cent,  there  were  numerous  indulgences  for 
a  year,  five  years,  and  so  on.  We  then  come  to 
the  second  plenary  indulgence,  the  Jubilee,  granted 
for  the  first  time  in  1300  by  Boniface  Vlll.  for  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  apostles'  tombs  in  Rome.  Orig- 
inally proclaimed  for  secular  years,  the  Jubilee 
was  afterwards  renewed  at  shoiter  periods,  and 
was  then  extended  beyond  Rome,  and  imitated  on 
various  solemn  occasions.  Later,  plenary  indul- 
gences were  multiplied  and  made  extremely  easy 
of  access  ;  but  by  this  stage  the  evolution  of  the 
indulgence  was  complete. 

2.  Theology. — The  theology  of  indulgences  was, 
in  early  times,  complete  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples stated  above  :  temporal  punishment  to  be 
undergone  after  sin  has  been  pardoned  ;  penance 
imposed,  controlled,  and  even  reduced,  by  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  its  concessions  being  approved 
by  God,  as  pardon  given  in  His  name,  but  in  a 
degree  which  cannot  be  definitely  stated,  \yhen 
theologians  came  to  consider,  chiefly  in  relation  to 
God,  both  the  remission  of  the  penalty  and  the 
absolution  of  the  sin,  they  were  inclined  to  ask 
how  this  temporp.I  debt  to  divine  justice  was  paid. 
This  is  where  the  theory  of  '  treasure '  came  in 
— the  theory  not,  as  has  been  alleged,  invented  by 
Alexander  of  Hales,  but  brought  into  relief  by 
him  and  introduced  into  everyday  teaching.  It 
is  no  more  than  an  aspect  and  a  consequence  of 
the  Communion  of  saints :  ought  we  not  to  pray 
for  one  another?  If  merit  properly  so  called  is 
not  directly  communicable  between  the  members 
of  the  Christian  society,  at  least  satisfaction  can 
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be  transferred,  almost  as  a  man  can  pay  a  friend's 
debts.  The  iniinite  satisfaction  of  our  Lord  and 
the  superabundant  satisfaction  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  saints  form  a  treasure  -which  the  Church 
guards  and  administers,  drawing  upon  it  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  remitted  to  the  faithful  by 
indulgences.  This  explanation  pleased  the  realist 
spirit  of  the  scholastics,  and  was  accepted  by  the 
whole  school  ;  provided  the  limits  of  tlie  compari- 
son with  debts  between  human  beings  are  not  tran- 
scended, it  is  indeed  quite  satisfactory.  Clement 
VI.  was  the  first  to  make  much  of  it,  in  his  bull 
promulgating  the  Jubilee  of  1350,  and  the  Chuuh 
upheld  it  against  the  attacks  both  of  Luther  (Leo 
X.'s  bull  '  Exsurge  Domine,'  15th  June  1520)  and 
of  the  Jansenist  Synod  of  Pistoia  (Pius  VI. 's  bull 
« Auctorem  lidei,'  28th  Aug.  1794). 

Connected  with  the  theory  of  treasure  are  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  application  of  indul- 
gence to  the  dead,  a  new  form  which  helped,  rather 
than  hindered,  the  development  of  prayer  for  the 
dead,  a  custom  always  employed  in  the  Church. 
The  transfer  of  indulgence  to  the  dead  seemed  to 
clash  with  the  principle  that  the  Church  has  no 
control  over  the  other  world ;  to  this  the  theo- 
logians replied  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  granting 
indulgences  directly  to  the  dead,  but  simply  a 
matter  of  oli'ering  to  God  for  them  the  indul- 
gences which  the  living  could  acquire  ;  they  added 
that  the  application  of  indulgences  to  the  dead 
was  not  made  in  the  form  of  strict,  just  payment, 
but  by  means  of  prayer — '  per  moduni  suflragii,' 
according  to  the  accepted  expression ;  in  other 
words,  it  depended  on  the  mercy  of  God.  On 
this  understanding  the  application  of  indulgences 
to  the  dead  was  adopted  by  the  whole  school  (of. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  In  IV.  Sent.,  dis.  45,  qu.  2, 
art.  3 ;  Bonaventura,  In  IV.  Sent.,  dis.  20,  p.  2, 
art.  1,  qu.  5).  It  was  not  included  in  any  official 
document  till  1476  under  Sixtus  IV.  This  Pope,  the 
first  to  accord  indulgences  to  the  dead,  explained 
its  significance ;  and  from  this  time  it  became 
official  doctrine  and  general  practice  (see  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences  of  28th 
July  1840  [Decreta  authentica,  no.  283]).  The 
most  notable  official  document  on  the  theology  of 
indulgences  is  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(sess.  XXV.),  affirming  the  traditional  authority  of 
the  Church  to  grant  them  (cf.  Mt  W^,  Jn  20^^), 
and  declaring  the  practice  most  salutary  for  the 
Christian  people. 

This  decree  avoids  precise  statement,  but  this  is 
because  the  real  efficacy  of  indulgences  cannot  be 
estimated  with  precision.  Not  only  is  the  Chris- 
tian ignorant  of  the  degree  of  temporal  punish- 
ment that  is  his  due  (the  scale  for  imposition  of 
penance  has  not  been  preserved,  but  only  that  for 
remission),  but  he  does  not  know  how  God  measures 
this  punishment  or  in  what  proportion  He  accepts 
the  indulgence  ;  and  this  uncertainty  is,  of  course, 
more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  efficacy  of  indul- 
gences for  the  dead. 

At  least  it  is  clear  what  indulgences  are  not : 
they  are  not  merits,  though  some  pious  persons 
seem  to  think  they  are ;  nor  the  remission  or 
pardon  of  sin  itself,  though  this  has  been  inferred 
from  the  celebrated  expression,  '  a  culpa  et  a  poena ' ; 
nor  the  purely  gratuitous,  unconditioned  remission 
of  the  expiation  due  for  pardoned  sin ;  nor  a  sort 
of  authority  to  sin  gained  by  making  a  promise  of 
some  simple  expiation.  "Without  entering  into 
discussions  raised  by  so-called  indulgences  '  a  culpa 
et  a  poena,'  we  may  formulate  some  conclusions  : 
(a)  no  single  extant  text  implies  the  remission  of 
mortal  sin  without  recourse  to  the  sacrament  of 
penance  ;  (b)  a.  person  who,  after  receiving  absolu- 
tion from  his  sins,  o])tains  a  plenary  indulgence  is 
actually  free  '  a  culpa  et  a  poena ' ;  (c)  as  a  matter 


of  fact,  this  expression  is  not  found  at  first,  except 
in  reference  to  the  two  early  plenary  indulgences, 
the  Crusade  and  the  Jubilee,  for  Avhich  every  one 
was  allowed  to  apply  to  the  confessor  of  his  own 
choice  ;  [d)  the  same  explanation  holds  for  letters 
of  confession  and  indulgence,  so  frequent  from  the 
14th  cent.;  (e)  the  expression  has  always  been 
correctly  interpreted  by  theologians  :  after  all,  it 
is  no  more  difficult  to  explain  than  such  expres- 
sions as  'peccatorum  remissiones,' which  continue 
to  appear  in  pontilical  letters  without  being  mis- 
understood by  any  one ;  besides,  is  sin  f uliy  re- 
mitted so  long  as  it  leaves  an  expiation  to  be 
accomplished  ? 

3.  Abuse  and  reform. — The  abuse  commonly 
known  as  the  '  sale  of  indulgeTices '  was  a  very 
real  exploitation  of  the  concessions  of  indulgences 
granted  in  return  for  almsgiving  to  the  churches ; 
but  it  must  be  remarked  that  tliis  was  always  an 
abuse,  never  a  legitimate  custom,  and  that  it  was 
always  combated  and  hnally  suppressed  by  the 
Church.  The  principle  that  the  Church  can  roward 
the  contributions  of  the  faithful  to  the  temporal 
needs  of  the  religious  socie^  by  spiritual  favours 
is  unassailable,  and  requires  no  justitication.  The 
abuse  consisted  in  the  exaggerated  and  inaccurate 
statements  made  by  preachers  in  order  to  encour- 
age generous  giving  (especially  for  the  deliverance 
of  souls  from  purgatory),  the  culpable  maladminis- 
tration of  alms,  the  deductions  made  from  the 
alms  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  dignitaries  and 
even  of  civil  authorities,  and  otlier  modes  of  pro- 
cedure which  gave  to  the  granting  of  indulgences 
the  appearance  of  a  traffic.  It  is  well  known  tliat 
the  granting  of  indulgences  for  reconstructing  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  was  the  occasion  of 
Luther's  revolt ;  if  the  doctrine  was  sound,  as 
Tetzel  proved,  appearances  were  very  unfavourable. 

The  Lateran  Council  (1215)  and  tlie  Council  of 
Vienna  (1311)  had  tried  to  crush  the  abuses  of 
alms-gatherers,  but  without  much  effect ;  it  fell 
to  the  Council  of  Trent  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil  by  condemning  abusive  practices,  and  abolish- 
ing tire  collecting  of  alms  and  trading  in  indul- 
gences (sess.  xxi.  '  de  reform.',  ch.  9;  sess.  xxv.)  ; 
the  publication  of  indulgences  was  put  in  the  liands 
of  the  bishops,  assisted  by  two  canons :  they  had 
to  collect  the  alms  of  the  faithful  themselves,  and 
keep  nothing  back.  A  further  step  was  taken  ; 
indulgence-alms  were  completely  suppressed  (ex- 
cept the  bull  for  the  Crusade  in  Spain,  which  was 
also  freed  from  all  abuse) ;  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  general  indulgences  included  almsgiving,  the 
latter  was  only  one  of  the  prescribed  duties ;  its 
taxation  and  employment  were  left  to  the  free 
choice  of  the  faithful. 

The  reform  of  indulgences  was  energetically  pur- 
sued by  the  popes,  and  the  problems  relating  to 
them  were  entrusted  by  Clement  Vlli.  to  a  pro- 
visional commission  of  cardinals.  Clement  IX. 
re-established  it  on  a  stable  basis  in  1067,  charging 
it  *  to  resolve  the  difficulties  that  arose,  to  correct 
and  suppress  abuses,  to  do  away  with  false,  apo- 
cryphal, and  indiscreet  indulgences,  etc'  This 
Congregation  of  Indulgences  continued  to  exist 
till  1904,  when  it  was  united  with  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites ;  in  1908,  at  the  re-organization  of 
the  Roman  Curia,  indulgences  were  entrusted  to 
a  section  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office. 

4.  Practical  remarks. — A  plenary  indulgence  is 
one  which  covers  all  penance  required  of  the 
penitent;  a  partial  indulgence  covers  a  ]»art  of 
the  penance,  and  is  counted  by  days,  months,  or 
years.  A  better  distinction  would  be  that  the 
latter  is  reckoned,  not  according  to  the  actual 
debt  of  the  sinner,  but  according  to  the  ancient 
jjenitential  scales,  while  the  former  is  not.  While 
all  indulgences  really  refer  to  persons,  those  which 
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are  granted  diiectly  to  persons,  e.g.,  to  a  con- 
fraternity, are  called  personal ;  those  directly 
attached  to  a  church,  an  altar,  etc.,  are  called 
local ;  while  tlio.se  attached  to  holy  objects — 
crucihx,  medals,  beads,  etc.  —  are  called  real.  It 
is  ea.sy  to  understand  the  distinction  between 
temporary  and  permanent  indulgences,  indul- 
gences obtained  for  certain  specilied  days,  or  once 
a  day,  or  '  toties  quoties,'  whenever  the  penitential 
actions  are  repealed,  and  so  on.  The  chief  in- 
dulgences are,  as  formerly,  the  (Jrusade  (still  kept 
up  in  Spain  in  a  special  form) ;  the  Jubilee,  which 
occurs  every  quarter-century,  and  is  imitated  more 
or  less  frequently  by  solemn  indulgences  called  '  in 
form  of  Jubilee';  indulgences  attached  to  the 
most  popular  devotions,  as  the  Rosary  or  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross  ;  those  of  famous  sanctu- 
aries, as  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Compostella,  Assisi's 
Portiuncula,  etc.;  'apostolic'  indulgences,  at- 
taclicd  by  the  pope  (or  the  priest  authorized  by 
him)  to  holy  objects  blessed  by  him,  etc.  The 
Congregation  of  indulgences  published  an  ofiicial 
collection  (Raccolta)  of  indulgcnced  devotions 
{Rome,  1854,  and  numerous  editions),  and  two 
collections,  one  of  decisions  (Decreta  aitthentica 
ah  anno  1668  ad  annum  18S2,  Ratisbon,  1883),  the 
other  of  rescripts  and  summaries  of  indulgences 
{Rescripta  anthcntica  ,  .  .  ne.cyion  Summaria  in- 
dulgcntiarum,  Ratisbon,  1885).  Numerous  other 
private  collections  exist,  recognized  and  approved 
by  Roman  or  Episcopal  authority. 

Literature.— <a)  History.— J.  Morin,  Commentarita  his- 
toricus  de  disciplina  in  adrninutratione  sacrarnenti  paenitentice, 
Paris,  1651  (bk.  x.  is  devoted  to  tiie  history  of  indulgences) ; 
E.  Amort,  De  oriciine,  progressu,  va/ore,  et  fnictu  indidgenti- 
arum,  Venice,  17SS  (a  rich  store  of  texts)  ;  H.  C.  Lea,  A  History 
of  Auricular  Con/ension  and  Indulgences,  Philadelphia,  1896, 
vol.  iii.  (Protestant);  1.  Brieger,  art.  'Indulgenzen,'  in  PRE^ 
(Protestant) ;  above  all,  numerous  arlt.  by  N.  Paulus  in  various 
reviews,  esp.  ZKT. 

(b)  T KEOLOOY. —All  theologians  are  occupied  more  or  less 
with  indulgences.  The  Tractatus  dogmatico-inoralis  de  indul- 
gentiis  of  Theodorus  a  Spiritu  Sancto,  Rome,  1743,  has 
long  been  regarded  as  classical.  The  best  recent  practical 
treatments  and  collections  are:  F.  Beringer,  Die  Abldsse^'^, 
Paderborn,  1900,  Fr.  tr.  by  P.  Mazoyer,  Les  Indulgencee'^, 
Paris,  1005  ;  P.  Mocchegiani  a  Monsano,  Cvllectio  indulgenti- 
arum,  Quaracchi,  1S97.  A.  BOUDINHON. 

INDUSTRIALISM.— The  conditions  govern- 
ing the  progress  of  a  country  in  civilization  are 
exceedingly  complex.  Among  these  the  industry 
of  the  people  occupies  a  position  of  considerable 
importance.  Wealth  and  culture  are  far  from 
being  interconnected  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
very  poor  country  is  unlikely  to  attain  to  the  same 
stage  of  progress  as  one  in  which  commerce  has 
developed  sufficiently  to  provide  a  moderate 
^  standard  of  comfort  for  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants. Thus  industrial  progress  becomes  the 
potentiality  from  which  other  agencies  can  realize 
a  higher  stage  of  civilization.  In  some  recent 
discussions  of  progress,  there  are  two  forms  of 
description,  each  of  which  is  liable  to  mislead.  On 
the  one  side,  industry  is  spoken  of  in  terms  which 
imply  that  it  is  something  altogether  modern, 
while,  on  the  other  side,  it  appears  to  be  inferred 
that  industry  alone  will  create  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  national  wealth.  Against  the  first 
trend  of  thought,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  among 
prinutive  peoples,  whose  situation  is  disadvan- 
tageous, there  are  periods  of  sustained  and  pain- 
ful labour.  A  tribe,  troubling  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  Avill  be  condemned  to  severe  toil,  and 
the  demands  which  this  condition  makes  on  mind 
and  body  account  for  the  stationary  or  even 
declining  state  of  such  a  society.  Hence  there 
must  be  conjoined  with  habits  of  industry  a  not 
unfavourable  geographical  position,  in  order  that 
progress  may  be  made — to  modify  a  saying  cf  W. 
Petty  :  '  Labour  is  the  father,  and  natural  resources 


the  mother  of  wealth'  (Economic  Writings  of  .Sir 
W.  rettif,  ed.  C.  H.  Hull,  London,  1899,  p.  377). 
But  of  these  two  conditions  of  progress  it  is  easy 
to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  natural  re- 
sources. There  is  .some  iu.stinct  or  gift  in  certain 
peojiles  wliich  urges  them  either  to  force  their 
wa3"  from  a  disadvantageous  situation  or  by  their 
labour  to  modify  a  country  which  was  originally 
almost  barren  so  that  it  becomes  modeiatelv  fruit- 
ful.  ^ 

Wherever  a  society  maintained  itself  for  any 
considerable  period,  industi-y  was  a  characteristic 
of  its  life.  If  it  existed  in  a  nomadic  or  jjastoral 
state,  there  was  the  care  of  the  cattle,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  was,  no  doubt,  in  most  cases  the 
work  of  providing  clothing  for  the  tribe.  With 
the  general  advance  of  civilization  there  came  the 
time  when,  as  in  England  during  a  great  part  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  occupations  of  the  people 
were  predominantly  agricultural.  At  this  stage, 
the  manor  constituted  a  complete  economic  unit, 
providing  for  almost  all  its  own  normal  wants.  In 
it  one  can  trace  the  beginnings  of  organization  in 
the  allocation  of  specihc  functions  to  certain 
workers.  The  rise  of  the  towns  involved  important 
economic  and  social  consequences.  The  bringing 
together  of  a  population  of  some  size  and  the 
contact  with  distant  markets  enlarged  the  horizon 
of  the  mediaeval  burgess  as  compared  with  the  man 
living  in  the  country,  and  the  towns  were  centres 
of  initiative  and,  on  the  whole,  stood  for  the  break- 
ing down  of  oppressive  customs.  In  fact,  with  the 
growth  of  towns  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
beginnings  of  the  period  which  is  distinguished  as 
the  modern  one,  as  compared  with  Mediaivalism. 

The  problem  of  the  17th  cent,  was  the  substitution 
of  some  new  method  for  the  series  of  customs  and 
laws  which  had  been  found  to  hamper  industry 
during  the  previous  two  centuries.  The  method 
available  was  the  enlarging  of  the  productive  unit, 
and  for  this  capital  was  required.  Gradually 
capitalistic  production  began  to  replace  the  purely 
domestic  system.  The  former  had  been  early 
adojited  in  the  woollen,  the  coal,  and  the  iron 
trades,  and  it  had  the  advantage  of  enabling  a 
certain  amount  of  division  of  labour  to  be  ado])ted  ; 
but  in  the  17th  cent,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
IStli  cent,  there  were  limits  to  the  specialization 
that  was  possible.  When,  for  instance,  one  reads 
of  a  Gla.sgow  woollen  '  manufactory '  which  in 
1700  employed  1400  hands,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
the  majority  of  the  workers  were  engaged  in  their 
own  homes,  while  power  was  used  for  the  finisliing 
of  the  cloth.  Such  industries  were,  in  fact,  carried 
on  under  the  domestic  system  in  the  preliminary 
processes,  under  factory  conditions  in  the  hnal 
jjrocesses,  and  there  was  a  capitalistic  regime  in 
the  marketing  of  the  product. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  18th  cent,  in  England 
considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  capital  of 
the  country.  At  the  same  time  markets  were 
being  extended,  and  by  the  joint  action  of  both 
causes  it  became  possible  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  capitalistic  production.  Tlie  latter  again  led  to 
further  division  of  labour — a  phenomenon  to  which 
Adam  Smith  drew  attention  in  The  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Then  there  followed  a  series  of  important 
mechanical  inventions,  afiecting  first  the  textile 
trades  and  later  other  industries.  As  a  result  there 
was  a  gi'eat  displacement  of  hand  labour,  followed 
by  increased  specialization  and  organization  of 
industry.  In  many  ways  the  period  from  1770  to 
1840  was  one  of  change,  even  of  upheaval,  and  it  is 
usually  termed  'the  industrial  revolution.'  In  the 
middle  of  the  18th  cent.  British  indu.strj'  was  laigely 
of  the  cottage  or  domestic  type.  A  hundred  years 
later  the  factory  system  had  become  predominant. 
Nor  did  the  change  end  here ;  the  second  half  of 
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the  19tli  cent,  witnessed  a  revolution  in  transport, 
which  is  still  continuing.  The  facilities  of  com- 
munication tend  to  bring  distant  places  into 
commercial  relationship,  and  thus  to  render  possible 
production  on  a  larger  and  larger  scale,  with  further 
specialization  of  industry  and  increased  invention 
of  machines. 

All  these  changes  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
Avord  '  industrialism,'  and  they  have  profoundly 
modified  not  only  the  mode  of  production,  but  also 
the  whole  social  life  of  those  countries  where  they 
have  taken  place.  The  effects  of  industrialism 
extend  into  almost  all  departments  of  the  national 
life.  Under  the  domestic  system  the  power  required 
for  the  primitive  instruments  then  in  use  was 
supplied  either  by  the  workers  or  by  animals. 
Now  it  is  drawn  from  purely  mechanical  sources. 
Thus  it  has  become  possible  to  use  the  labour  of 
men  and  women  for  purposes  which,  on  the  whole, 
require  greater  skill,  while  the  total  product  can 
be  very  many  times  greater.  Real  wages  are  much 
higher,  and  the  condition  of  the  skilled  artisan  is 
certainly  much  better.  The  concentration  of 
factories  in  large  tov/ns  gives  the  workers  the 
advantage  of  city  life,  and  their  lives  are  brighter 
and  fuller  than  those  of  their  predecessors  who 
worked  under  the  domestic  system.  These  consti- 
tute some  of  the  chief  gains  of  the  system,  as 
against  which  allowance  must  be  made  for  its  losses 
and  its  evils.  During  the  transition  period  of  the 
industrial  revolution  great  classes  of  the  population 
sustained  severe  hardships,  and  in  the  early  days 
of  the  factory  system  the  conditions  of  female  and 
child  labour  were  deplorable.  These,  as  well  as 
other  abuses,  have  been  lessened  by  the  Factory 
Acts  ;  but  there  remain  certain  dangers  to  national 
well-being  in  the  aggregation  of  large  populations 
in  the  towns.  When  public  sanitation  was  little 
regarded,  the  mortality  of  urban  life  was  high ; 
and,  even  yet,  when  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
population  lives  in  towns,  there  is  a  certain  danger 
to  the  physique  of  the  people.  There  are  signs 
which  encom-age  the  anticipation  that  for  large 
numbers  of  the  working  class  population  this  dis- 
advantage is  capable  of  remedy.  Town-planning, 
the  opening  up  of  slums,  increased  air  space  in  the 
smaller  houses,  greater  care  of  the  children,  and 
better  knowledge  of  hygiene  among  the  people 
themselves  point  to  an  ultimate  improvement  in 
the  physique  of  those  who  live  in  towns.  Then, 
as  regards  the  state  of  the  worker  in  the  course  of 
his  employment,  some  occupations  are  '  dangerous 
trades,'  either  through  the  mechanical  processes 
involving  risk  of  accident  or  through  danger  to 
health  from  the  substances  which  have  to  be  dealt 
with.  Regulation  of  factories  tends  to  limit  the 
number  of  tlie  former,  and,  while  the  total  accidents 
are  distressingly  great,  the  percentage  according 
to  the  numbers  employed  has  diminished  as 
compared  with  earlier  periods.  Thus  the  number 
of  accidents  per  100  stage-coach  drivers  was  higher 
than  that  per  100  engine-drivers,  and  similarly 
with  the  travellers.  The  best  medical  opinion 
points  to  trade  diseases  being  preventable.  From 
the  purely  economic  standpoint  there  are  strong 
inducements  to  their  eradication.  As  a  rule,  where 
there  is  risk  of  a  trade  disease  the  nominal  wages 
of  the  workers  tend  to  be  higher  than  they  would 
have  been  otherwise,  since  such  risk  checks  the 
inflow  of  labour  and  lessens  the  earning  time  of 
those  employed.  Besides,  almost  eveiy  trade 
disease  is  traceable  to  a  waste  of  material,  the 
saving  of  which  represents  an  economy  of  human 
life.  It  has  been  urged  against  the  factory  system 
that  it  tends  to  create  a  surplus  of  labour  which  is 
little  more  than  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  which, 
indeed,  apart  from  Poor  Law  relief,  would  be  in  the 
deepest  distress.     This  '  submerged '  portion  of  the 


population  suffers  either  from  irregularity'-  of  em- 
ployment or  from  the  unremunerative  character  of 
the  employment  that  it  can  obtain,  as  in  the  case 
of  sweated  industries.  Neither  of  these  charac- 
teristics is  generall3''  prevalent  among  the  artisan 
classes  which  have  been  called  into  existence  by 
the  factory  system.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  cause  of  a  depressed  market  for 
certain  kinds  of  unskilled  labour  is  to  be  sought 
elsewhere.  Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to 
deal  with  these  unfavourable  conditions  by  legisla- 
tion— as  regards  sweating  by  the  institution  of 
wages  boards,  and  as  regards  irregularity  of  em- 
ployment by  the  second  part  of  the  Insurance  Act 
of  1911  (see  InsuRxVNCp:). 

It  follows  then,  on  the  whole,  that,  while  the 
disadvantages  of  industrialism  appear  to  be  capable 
of  gradual  amelioration  by  the  exercise  of  know- 
ledge, forethought,  and  improved  organization,  the 
advantages  are  substantial,  and  they  tend  to  be 
cumulative.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  dangerous 
error  to  suppose  that,  because  industrialism  has 
increased  the  material  welfare  of  the  nation,  it  has 
established  a  condition  of  life  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  altogether  satisfactory.  Opinion  has 
fluctuated  between  two  extremes.  For  some  years 
after  the  success  of  the  industrial  revolution  it  was 
commonly  held  that  industry  throve  best  in  the 
absence  of  all  interference  and  regulation  by  the 
State — a  doctrine  which  reached  its  most  forcible 
development  in  the  interpretation  of  laissezfaire 
by  the  Manchester  School.  Gradually  this  attitude 
Avas  modihed  by  the  acceptance  of  exceptions  from 
the  principle  of  laissez  /aire  in  industry — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Factory  Acts.  Of  late  the  pendulum 
of  opinion  has  tended  to  SAving  in  the  direction  of 
increased  State-regulation  of  industry.  And,  if 
this  tendency  is  carried  too  far,  there  is  the  danger 
that  initiative  may  be  checked.  Economic  forces 
are  so  complex  that  the  prevention  of  one  evil 
sometimes  occasions  another  no  less  serioits.  Thus 
the  problem  of  the  future  will  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  correct,  or  at  least  diminish,  some  of  the  ills  of 
the  indiistrial  system  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  should  be  effected  without  the  sacrifice  of  any 
of  its  essentially  valuable  characteristics. 

Literature.— Adam  Smith,  The  Wealth  of  Nations  (ed.  E. 
Cannan),  London,  1904  ;  A.  Ure,  The  Philosophy  of  Manu- 
factures i,  do.  1861 ;  T.Tooke,  A  Hist,  of  Prices  .  .  .  from  1793 
to  181,7,  do.  ISaS,  1840,  1848;  C.  Babbage,  On  the  Economy  of 
Machinery  and  Manufactures,  do.  1832  ;  R.  W.  Cooke-Taylor, 
Intrcd.  to  a  Hist,  of  the  Factory  Si^ntem,  do.  1SS3  ;  W.  J. 
Ashley,  An  Introd.  to  Unolish  Economic  Hist,  and  Theory, 
vol.  i.  pts.  i.  and  ii.,  do.  1892,  1893;  W.  Cunningham,  The 
Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  in  Modern  Times, 
Cambridge,  1903 ;  A.  Toynbee,  The  Industrial  Revolution  of 
the  18th  Cent,  in  England,  London,  1884. 

W.  R.  Scott. 
INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS.- See  Juvenile 
Criminals. 

INFALLIBILITY.  — L  General:  Infalli- 
bility IN  COMMON  LIFE.  — I.  Infallibility  a  uni- 
versal idea ;  its  basis  and  general  significance  ; 
equivalent  terms  and  cognate  ideas. — At  the  heart 
of  sxich  universal  questions  as  What  shall  I  believe  ? 
Whom  shall  I  trust  ?  Whom  shall  I  obey  ?  Where 
shall  I  find  certitude  ?  What  is  the  foundation  of 
faith  ?  What  is  truth  ?  there  lies  a  principle  of 
faith  in  the  existence  of  a  source  and  channel  of  in- 
fallible knowledge.  The  quest  and  discovery  of  an 
infallible  authority  has,  in  some  form  or  other,  been 
the  business  not  only  of  the  great  systems  of  re- 
ligion throughout  the  world  Avhich  have  canonized 
the  utterances  and  injunctions  of  their  prophets, 
priests,  and  legislators,  but  also  of  innumerable 
social  and  political  associations,  each  inspired  with 
an  analogous  hope  and  confidence.  Usually,  it  may 
be  said,  it  is  a  practical  or  working  infallibility 
that  men  agree  to  recognize;  but  just  in  proportion 
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as  that  infallibility  is  challenf,'ecl  and  placed  in 
need  of  vindication  it  is  apt  to  be  invested  with  a 
robe  of  mysteiy,  and  advanced  to  a  dignity  which 
it  is  fondly  hoped  will  make  it  absolute  and  above 
question. 

The  word  '  infallibility '  is  late  Latin  in  its  orif^in  ; 
but  the  idea,  both  religious  and  political,  which  it 
conveys  is  as  ancient  as  authority  in  Church  and 
State.      As  a  negative  virtue  or  perfection  it  is 

E Tactically  equivalent  to  '  inerrancy  and  '  indefecti- 
ility,'  the  root  notions  of  '.stumbling,'  '.straying,' 
and  'failing'  representing  obvious  and  kindred  de- 
fects in  a  guide  to  truth.  As  a  positive  virtue  or 
perfection  it  has  for  its  counterpart  'reliability,' 
'trustworthiness,'  or  '  trueness.'  The  same  diffi- 
culties and  problems  inhere  in  both  sets  of  terms. 
In  con.sidering  them  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  an  impressive  series  of  ultimate  questions, 
moral,  social,  political,  legal,  ecclesiastical,  and 
religious.  It  is  impossible  to  define,  analyze,  and 
weigh  the  concept  of  infallibility  without  recogniz- 
ing that  there  are  involved  in  it  the  foundations 
upon  which  human  thought  has  built  up  its  ideas 
of  an  absolute  authority,  a  court  of  final  appeal,  a 
majesty  of  law  and  government,  a  divine  rigiit  of 
persons  or  of  institutions,  a  warrant  of  certitude, 
a  rule  of  faith,  a  code  of  honour  and  of  duty,  a 
system  of  truth.  To  believe  in  inspiration,  in  reve- 
lation, in  illumination,  to  accept  a  dogma,  to  pro- 
claim a  truth,  implies  in  every  case  a  faith  in  some 
infallible.  Human  intelligence  may  locate  this 
ultimate  ground  of  faith  and  conduct  very  vari- 
ously. A  man  may  be  convinced  that  it  resides 
in  his  own  unaided  mind  or  heart  or  conscience,  or 
in  the  unaided  faculties  of  some  ruler  or  official  or 
dignitary,  or  in  the  unaided  instinct  of  some  family 
or  corporation  or  people,  or  in  the  contents  of  a 
sacred  book  or  law  or  literature,  or  in  any  one  of 
these  conceived  as  dictated  or  imparted  by  super- 
natural instruction.  But  that  an  infallible  seat 
and  oracle  of  authority  does  exist  is  axiomatic  in 
ethics  and  in  politics  not  less  than  in  religion. 
'  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  it ! '  is  the 
burden  of  a  longing  for  it,  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  aspiration  after  God  Himself. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  to  err  is  human,  that  in- 
errancy as  a  perfection  belongs  to  God  alone,  that 
any  human  claim  to  it  savours  of  rank  presumption 
and,  indeed,  of  blasphemy.  And  certainly  it  would 
be  insufferable  that  any  mortal  mind  or  will  should 
arrogate  it  to  itself  as  an  indefectible  individual 
possession.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  its  claimants  in 
Church  and  State  seek  to  elude  the  condemnation 
which  they  would  otherwise  incur,  and  which  thej' 
freely  inflict  upon  others  in  like  case,  by  represent- 
ing themselves  as  hereditary  or  official  life-renters 
of  a  divinely  delegated  authority  and  wisdom. 
Kings  or  castes  claim  divine  right,  not  as  created 
or  won  by  themselves,  but  as  given  irrevocably  to 
themselves.  A  prophet  or  a  priest  claims  to  express 
the  very  will  of  God,  not  as  a  maker  but  as  a  re- 
cipient of  revelation.  The  maxim  of  civil  law, 
'  The  King  cannot  err,'  is  neither  more  nor  less 
intelligible  and  defensible  than  the  later  maxim 
of  canon  law,  'The  Supreme  Pontiff  cannot  err.' 
Each  rests  upon  a  philosophy  of  absolute  monarchy 
as  profound,  subtle,  and  elusive  as  the  other  ;  each 
springs  from  an  instinct  deep  -  seated  in  human 
nature,  and  satisfies  in  its  own  way  psychological 
needs  that  never  fail  to  assert  themselves.  It  will 
be  the  principal  suggestion  of  this  article  that 
ecclesiastical  or  papal  infallibility  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained or  criticized  in  theological  or  philosophical 
terms  so  much  as  in  political  and  practical.  Foren- 
sic and  public  rather  than  academic  considerations 
have  defended  it  during  its  protracted  develop- 
ment. Sentiment  and  a  sense  of  corporate  dis- 
cipline have  done  more  for  it  than  logic  and 
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apologetic.  It  was  no  accident  that  in  the  Vatican 
Couniil  of  1870  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
outside  that  imposing  assembly  the  conflict  resolved 
itself  into  a  bitter  opposition  between  the  scholarly 
and  the  administrative  genius  of  the  Church,  the 
former  as  hostile  to  the  delinition  of  papal  infalli- 
]>ility  as  the  latter  was  urgent  in  its  favour.  The 
Curia  is  a  court,  not  an  academy.  Its  utterances 
are  decrees,  not  theories.  Its  language  is  not 
theological  so  much  as  legal,  and  is  to  be  inter- 
preted and  judged  as  such.  To  construe  it  liter- 
ally, as  if  its  vocabulary  were  derived  from  science, 
is  perhaps  as  imiirudent  as  to  insist  that  court  dresa 
be  made  compulsory  in  the  schools,  or  that  wig  and 
gown  be  borrowed  from  the  hall  of  justice  and  made 
the  dress  of  commerce  and  of  recreation.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  infallibility,  like  other  dogmatic 
formulations,  has  called  into  being  a  scholarship, 
or  a  scholasticism,  of  its  own.  But  it  rested  on 
grounds  distinct  from  scholarship  and  philosophy. 
It  had  silent  reasons  superior  to  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture which  it  cited.  It  was  the  canonization  of  a 
practical  and  essentially  political  principle.  For 
its  ecclesiastical  promoters  the  doubts  and  hesita- 
tions and  objections  of  their  learned  and  eloquent 
opponents  served  no  other  purpose  than  the  set 
speeches  of  the  advocatus  chabvli  at  the  canoniza- 
tion of  an  already  venerated  saint.  They  were  as 
shadows  to  enhance  the  new  illumination.  They 
were  the  resistance  needed  to  give  zest  and  triumph 
to  a  victory. 

2.  Degrees  of  infallibility ;  qualified  forms  of 
the  idea. — The  term  'infallible,'  as  ai)i)lied  to  an 
individual,  an  organization,  a  system  of  doctrine, 
or  a  body  of  literature,  does  not,  on  the  face  of  it, 
lend  itself  to  qualification  or  modification.  As  a 
thing  is  either  perfect  or  irnperfect,  so  is  a  thing 
either  fallible  or  infallible.  But,  in  fact,  the  term 
is  confidently  employed,  especially  in  controversy, 
in  a  variety  of  senses,  its  extreme  asserters  having 
in  reserve  a  citadel  of  common  sense  for  refuge 
when  their  exaggerations  have  been  exposed  and 
made  untenable.  As  the  term  '  truth  '  has  had  to 
.sustain  a  formidable  diversity  of  interpretations, 
infallibility,  as  befits  an  idea  so  near  of  kin  to  it, 
has  passed  through  the  same  experience.  It  may 
denote,  as  we  have  stated,  absolute  or  practical 
immunity  from  error  or  failure.  At  the  top  of  the 
scale  a  person  may  be  conceived  as  in  himself  so 
perfectly  constituted  as  not  only  in  all  circum- 
stances to  be  found  never  to  fail  of  right  ami 
truth  in  any  degiee,  but  as  to  be  incapable  of 
thus  failing.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  one  may 
conceive  a  person  not  in  himself,  but  by  external 
influence,  saved,  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run, 
from  material  or  irremediable  error.  Between 
these  two  conceptions  there  lies  a  considerable 
series  of  descending  degrees  of  infallibility,  each 
of  which  is  an  adequate  basis  of  faith  and  con- 
duct, though  it  comes  short  of  the  ideal.  Viewed 
scientifically,  the  proud  boast  of  infallibilitj'  tends 
more  and  more  to  qualify  itself.  Though  real,  it 
is  virtual,  oflicial,  conditional,  occasional,  derived, 
or  relative,  in  every  claimant  except  God.  The 
Bible  is  deemed  infallible  as  inspired  and  kept 
pure  by  divine  agency,  either  in  every  syllable 
and  letter  or  as  a  whole,  either  in  matters  of  faith 
and  morals  onlj'  or  in  matters  of  historical  fact 
also,  either  in  text  or  in  substance,  either  in  the- 
original  or  in  a  particular  version,  either  in  the- 
literal,  in  the  historico-literary,  or  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  either  as  interpreted  by  the  Fathers, 
by  the  Reformers,  or  by  a  p.articular  branch  of  the- 
living  Church,  and  so  on.  The  Church  is  deemed 
infallible  in  its  clergy  alone  or  in  the  episcopate, 
in  councils  or  in  popes,  or  in  its  clergy  and  laity 
together,  either  in  matters  touching  faith  and 
morals  only,  or  in  discipline  or  science  or  scholar 
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ship  also,  either  at  a  certain  era  or  in  its  unbroken 
practice,  either  in  a  certain  denomination  or  in  its 
entirety,  and  so  on.  But,  when  viewed  through 
the  medium  of  religious  or  patriotic  faith,  infalli- 
bility rises  in  the  scale  and  ascends  to  the  lofty 
altitude  at  which  truth  and  authority  are  absolute 
and  divine.  Of  infallibility,  as  of  truth,  there  are 
idealist,  utilitarian,  and  pragmatist  interpretations, 
and  each  varies  in  an  individualistic  or  an  institu- 
tionalistic  direction. 

3.  Wide  range  of  the  idea. — It  is  important  that 
the  wide  range  of  the  idea  should  be  recognized. 
Infallibility  is  claimed  in  some  measure  or  degree 
in  a  large  number  of  regions  of  human  activity. 
While  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  uses  are  the 
most  familiar  as  themes  of  literary  and  academic 
discussion,  others  deserve  mention  in  an  article 
like  this,  since  the  analogies  they  present  are 
valuable,  and  have  undoubtedly  lent  suj^port  to 
the  former.  Wherever  in  human  aft'airs  authority 
is  respected  and  truth  recognized,  a  degree  of  infal- 
libility appropriate  to  the  circumstances  is  implied. 
Usually  the  quality  of  perfect  trustworthiness  is 
attributed  simply  to  the  object,  person,  or  institu- 
tion in  which  it  is  believed  to  reside.  But  in 
reality  it  is  also  implied  that  the  mind  which  re- 
cognizes infallibility  has  itself  formed  an  infallible, 
an  absolutely  trustworthy,  judgment,  whether 
directly  on  the  basis  of  evidence  before  itself,  or 
indirectly  on  the  basis  of  evidence  accepted  by  a 
reputed  infallible,  external  witness  or  authority, 
such  as  tradition,  usage,  or  a  living  organization. 
Nothing  assists  the  student  of  infallibility  more 
effectively  to  appreciate  its  essential  complexity 
and  subtlety  than  a  swift  glance  at  the  less  noto- 
rious and  controversial  regions  of  life  in  which  it 
is  acknowledged  to  be  operative. 

(1)  In  external  Nature. — External  Nature,  upon 
any  view  of  an  ultimate  explanation,  presents  the 
«ye  of  man  with  a  spectacle  of  infallibility.  Think 
what  you  will  of  her  achievements,  her  products 
in  detail,  her  tragedies,  and  her  catastrophes,  her 
laws  operate  with  a  serenely  or  a  grimly  perfect 
regularity,  her  processes  are  so  absolutely  reliable 
that  an  alleged  suspension  of  them  or  exception 
to  them  becomes  a  miracle,  and  no  one  credits  it 
except  a  theist  who  may  find  himself  able  to  ex- 
plain it  as  a  divine  suspension  of  a  divine  custom 
for  divine  ends,  and  thus  implicitly  leaves  intact 
the  general  conception  of  Nature's  normally  un- 
broken regularity  and  uniformity.  The  sequence 
of  the  seasons,  the  alternation  of  day  and  night, 
the  undeviating  course  of  physical  processes  and 
of  natural  laws  which  know  no  exceptions,  have 
passed  into  a  proverb  of  unfailing  trustworthiness. 
For  religious  faith  Nature  is  infallible  within  her 
appointed  sphere,  because  her  Author  and  Upholder 
is  infallible,  and  expresses  His  mind  and  will,  within 
limits,  through  her.  Failure  in  her  would  be  failure 
in  Him. 

(2)  In  human  Nature. — Trust  Nature,  says  one 
school,  and  she  will  guide  you  rightly  in  the  end. 
In  other  words,  instinct  is  infallible.  Convention 
is  artificial  and  represses  Nature.  But  Nature, 
though  you  expel  her  with  a  pitchfork,  will  make 
her  way  back  and  master  you.  A  return  to  Nature 
in  its  primitive  sense,  however,  is  not  more  attrac- 
tive than  a  return  to  his  cradle  would  be  to  a 
grown  man.  The  trouble  for  a  sansculottist  philo- 
sophy of  any  type  is  tiiat  the  great  conventions  of 
life  are  themselves  profoundly  natural ;  they  are 
the  dictates  of  instinct  guided  by  long  experience. 
It  is  more  natural  to  the  genus  homo  to  go  clothed 
than  naked,  to  observe  law  than  to  be  anarchist. 
And  for  the  individual  the  rule  to  trust  one's  in- 
stinct as  a  sure  guide  is  not  to  be  crudely  simplified 
into  a  wanton  and  libertine  indulgence  of  each 
passing  whim  or  fugitive  passion.    Even  the  brutes 


are  above  that.  Instinct,  the  nature  in  us,  is  as  com- 
plex as  the  universe,  nature  around  us.  Each  has 
required  an  age-long  evolution  to  bring  it  to  what 
it  is.  Nature,  instinct,  is  a  perfectly  trustworthy 
authority,  but  it  needs  patience  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation to  know  her  mind  and  catch  her  final 
mandate.  '  Be  natural,'  a  first  law  of  manners 
and  of  style  in  art  and  literature,  and,  rightly 
understood,  also  in  morals  and  religion,  does  not 
mean  '  Play  the  new-born  babe,  or  play  the  back- 
woods savage,'  but  '  Be  true  to  your  real  genius 
and  station  and  mission  in  life.'  Nature  is  in- 
fallible, in  the  region  of  human  instinct  as  in  her 
own  external  province,  the  world  of  the  elements 
and  forces ;  but  her  mind  and  will  are  expressed 
in  decrees  Avhich  are  not  momentary  or  inter- 
mittent or  capi'icious,  but  are  in  time  discerned  as 
universal  laws  making  for  progress  and  cohering 
in  consistency. 

(3)  In  human  society.  —  In  human  social  life 
various  degrees  of  infallibility  are  recognized  under 
the  conceptions  of  authority  and  discipline.  No 
one  pretends  that  all  parents  or  that  any  parents 
are  incapable  of  making  mistakes  and  misleading 
their  children,  yet  the  will  of  the  parent  and  the 
information  and  instruction  of  the  parent  are  for 
a  time  infallible  to  the  child,  gladly  accepted  by 
him  as  such,  and  within  limits  authorized  as  such 
both  by  law  and  by  public  opinion.  The  rights  of 
the  parent  in  the  child  who  is  flesh  of  his  own  flesh 
and  is  brought  up  by  him,  the  mutual  affection 
that  is  natural  to  both  and  inspires  trust,  sym- 
pathy, and  understanding,  and  makes  submission 
to  authority  no  hardship,  the  special  knowledge 
which  the  parent  possesses  of  the  temperament 
and  capacity  of  the  child  and  his  natural  desire  to 
develop  the  best  in  him — such  considerations  make 
interference  between  parent  and  child  at  a  certain 
stage  in  life  profoundly  undesirable,  and  lend  at 
least  a  temporary  infallibility  to  parental  author- 
ity. The  same  is  true  of  the  authority  of  tlie 
teacher  in  school  and  university  not  only  to  com- 
mand obedience,  but  to  command  faith  in  his 
instruction.  The  apprentice  in  business  or  in 
handicraft,  the  subordinate  official  in  well-nigh 
every  organization  in  commercial,  military,  pro- 
fessional, and  public  service,  accepts,  and  is  author- 
ized to  accept,  within  limits  as  final  for  him  the 
mandate  or  advice  of  his  superior.  Such  infalli- 
bility is  maintained  as  socially  economical  and  as 
conducing  to  efficiency  in  the  common  interest. 
It  is  held  to  be  justified  as  working  well,  and 
flagrant  instances  of  abuse  of  power  are  held  to 
discredit  the  individual,  not  the  system.  Demo- 
cracy itself  is  not  less  a  form  of  government, 
entailing  discipline  and  subordination  in  its  public 
departments,  than  a  theory  of  citizen  equality. 
Expediency  alone,  based  on  confidence  in  special 
knowledge,  is  the  warrant  of  military  infallibility 
with  its  autocratic  subjection  of  all  ranks  to  one 
mind  and  will,  of  legal  infallibility  with  its  judicial 
cul  de  sac  in  a  court  of  final  appeal,  and  of  political 
infallibility  with  its  autocratic  or  constitutional 
vesting  of  all  authority  ultimatelj^  in  a  sovereign 
power.  The  physician  in  practice  is  assigned  an 
all  but  arbitrary  infallibility,  tempered  by  occa- 
sional appeal  to  the  specialist,  and  restrained  from 
gross  incompetency  or  crime  by  professional  honour 
fortified  by  the  common  law  and  the  Medical 
Council.  'Trust  the  expert'  is  a  rule  in  which 
humanity  for  the  most  jjart  has  a  childlike  con- 
fidence, utterly  misplaced  in  numerous  particular 
instances,  yet  based  generally  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  close  observation  and  long  experience. 
Proverbial  though  it  is  that  doctors  differ,  no 
proverb  encourages  the  patient  to  differ  from  his 
doctor.  Proverbial  though  it  is  that  tastes  differ, 
each    generation    suffers    itself    willingly    to    be 
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^lirected  in  its  architecture,  art,  and  music  by  the 
experts  of  the  daj-,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  too  clearly 
shown  by  history,  that  their  judgment  in  many 
cases  proves  to  be  as  transitory  and  as  unfortunate 
in  its  issue  as  the  ajsthetic  canons  and  decrees  of 
sartorial  fashion. 

(4)  In  reason. — If  Ave  turn  to  reason,  the  ulti- 
mate difl'erentia  of  mankind  in  the  world  of  life, 
in  search  of  an  infallible  principle,  our  quest  is  not 
in  vain,  but  the  result  is  not  the  discovery  of  an 
automatic  solvent  of  all  problems.  Reason  is  in- 
fallible. It  is  the  organ  of  truth.  But,  though  it 
resides  in  every  normal  human  being,  it  confers 
no  immediate  miraculous  identity  of  judgment  or 
opinion  upon  humanity.  All  men  reason  ;  but  not 
all  reason  accurately  or  consistently.  Fortified 
though  it  is  by  increasing  personal  experience  and 
individual  knowledge,  and  fostered  and  assisted 
though  it  is  by  tradition  and  by  common  inter- 
course, the  individual  reason  is  not  delivered  from 
errors  and  shortcomings.  When  we  speak  of 
reason  as  infallible,  we  look  beyond  the  individual 
and  even  beyond  the  aggregate  to  what  is  any- 
thing but  an  abstraction,  to  the  common  principle 
of  all  our  thinking  and  judging,  which  is  not  many 
but  one,  which  guides  and  directs  our  science  in 
all  its  departments,  which  appeals  to  men  of  every 
race.  The  rationalist  isolates  it  as  a  standard  and 
criterion  of  faith  and  duty,  forgets  that  it  is  but 
an  instrument,  though  the  higiiest  in  our  use,  and 
in  its  favour  ignores  other  elements  in  our  spiritual 
constitution  which  give  force  and  value  to  life. 
But  reason,  by  which  we  discriminate  truth  from 
error,  religion  from  superstition,  and  in  great 
measure  right  from  wrong,  as  an  indwelling 
principle  in  humanity,  must  be  infallible.  Apart 
from  its  complete  and  unimpeded  exercise  there  is 
no  rest  to  the  soul.  Through  it  the  observation 
of  nature  and  its  operations  rises  from  a  pastime 
into  science,  enhancing  not  more  man's  knowledge 
than  his  power,  and  approximating  his  intelligence 
and  his  insight  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  divine. 
But,  as  with  nature  or  instinct,  so  with  reason — it 
is  infallible  as  an  ultimate  principle,  fallibly  em- 
ployed by  individual  intelligences  even  in  the 
exalted  sphere  of  science,  which,  outside  the  some- 
what frigid  bounds  of  pure  mathematics,  is  never 
altogether  innocent  of  questionable  dogma  and 
changing  fashion. 

(5)  In  conscience. — It  is  an  axiom  of  all  schools 
and  all  sects  that  a  man  ought  to  obey  his  con- 
science in  all  circumstances  and  at  all  costs.  Re- 
ligion, indeed,  recognizes  in  human  conscience  the 
very  whisper  of  the  infallible  Spirit  of  God.  But 
what  one  man's  conscience  sanctions  for  him 
another's  sometimes  in  the  same  circumstances 
refuses  to  permit.  The  slavery  which  one  genera- 
tion contemplates  with  equanimity  and  justihes 
without  a  qualm  revolts  the  soul  of  its  successor. 
The  polygamy  which  one  race  practises  deliber- 
ately as  its  social  duty  appears  abhorrent  to 
another  people.  The  pride,  the  ambition,  the 
love  of  power  and  wealth,  which  are  the  breath 
of  life  to  one  class  of  men,  are  as  death  to  the  soul 
of  another.  Usages  and  impulses  which  pass  un- 
challenged in  the  OT,  or  are  regarded  as  directly 
approved,  are  condemned  in  the  NT.  Yet  con- 
science is  not  dethroned  from  its  sovereign  dignity, 
nor  is  it  acknowledged  to  lack  essential  unity. 
For  the  individual,  the  time,  the  race,  it  is  final ; 
it  is  to  be  believed  implicitly,  and  obeyed.  But 
even  conscience  can  be  developed  and  trained,  as 
in  the  individual  so  also  in  the  race.  It  is  the 
same  principle  in  all  its  variations,  in  all  indi- 
viduals, periods,  and  peoples.  Its  function  is  tlie 
same.  Its  genius  or  spirit  is  the  same.  But,  like 
everything  human,  it  has  to  grow,  to  come  to 
itself,  to  increase  in  self-knowledge  and  in  vision. 


If  it  is  the  whisper  of  God,  it  is  also  a  still,  small 
voice  sounding  in  human  ears  amid  the  distrac- 
tions of  other  sounds,  and  it  speaks  a  language 
whose  vocabulary,  accent,  and  tones  man  does  not 
learn  at  once  without  education  and  taking  pains. 
Gonscience  is  not  an  oracle  before  whose  tripod 
the  human  soul  can  sink  its  native  intelligence  and 
responsible  discernment  and  resign  itself  to  passive 
listening.  To  regard  it  as  an  automatic  index  to 
duty,  operated  supernatural ly  apart  from  the 
dispositions  of  the  heart  and  mind  in  which  it  is 
resident,  is  to  degrade  both  it  and  its  divine 
operator.  The  compass  is  an  infallible  pointer  to 
the  pole,  but  science  which  gave  it  to  the  seaman 
for  liis  guidance  has  had  to  toil  and  search  in 
order  to  discover  its  true  direction  and  to  instruct 
him  how  to  house  it,  how  to  allow  for  its  deflexion, 
how  to  strengthen  its  power  and  protect  it  from 
external  interference,  how  to  construe  its  be- 
haviour in  all  circumstances.  So  conscience  in 
the  individual,  for  all  its  dignity  as  a  divine  voice 
speaking  in  the  soul  of  man,  is  no  exception  to 
the  sacred  law  that  revelation,  though  it  comes  to 
earth  from  heaven,  enters  through  human  faculties, 
entrusted  to  human  vision,  human  intelligence,  and 
human  utterance.  Essentially  the  same  conjunc- 
tion of  human  and  divine  which  Ghristological 
theology  has  made  familiar  in  the  Incarnate  Word 
as  a  mystery  to  faith,  and  which  baffles  prosaic 
analysis  in  the  divine  message  of  the  prophets  and 
in  the  written  Word  of  God,  which  are  at  the  same 
time  intensely  human,  presents  itself  to  reverent 
inquiry  in  the  divine  Word  which  we  call  con- 
science. It  is  infallible  for  religious  faith,  though 
its  organs  of  utterance  are  in  themselves  found  to 
be  imperfect  and  errant.  In  the  moral  world  it  is 
better  to  do  the  wrong  thing  under  the  conscientious 
conviction  that  it  is  right  than  to  do  the  right 
thing  in  spite  of  the  conscientious  conviction  that 
it  is  wrong.  But  in  either  instance  the  organ  of 
moral  discrimination  is  at  fault  and  is  in  need 
of  further  education.  Thus  the  infallibility  of 
conscience,  absolute  as  it  rightly  is  for  the  indi- 
vidual, is  always  relative  to  his  enlightenment, 
and  ought  to  be  consciously  so,  and  therefore  open 
to  fresh  enlightenment.  Education  and  develop- 
ment may  modify  its  actual  decrees,  but  as  a 
principle  it  represents  a  consistent  attitude  towards 
ethical  values  as  in  the  course  of  time  and  experi- 
ence they  are  successively  understood  and  rightly 
appreciated. 

(6)  In  the  State  and  in  political  life. — Again,  it 
is  a  maxim  and  mark  of  good  citizenship  that  the 
laws  of  one's  countrj'  are  to  be  loyally  obeyed. 
They  possess  a  certain  majesty  more  sovereign 
even  than  the  king  in  whose  name  they  are  pro- 
mulgated and  enforced.  They  express  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  a  people,  mould  its  life  incessantly, 
and  outline  for  common  instruction  a  certain 
minimal  suggestion  of  its  ideal  of  justice.  What 
represents  the  settled  conviction  of  many  genera- 
tions of  experience  must,  it  is  readily  felt,  be  true, 
and  has  a  right  to  be  enforced.  Conscience  and 
expediency  combine  to  dignify  its  authority.  But 
in  all  civilized  countries  the  development  of  parlia- 
mentary legislation  has  introduced  so  great  an 
amount  of  legal  detail  into  statutory  obligations, 
and  the  victories  of  partj'  which  carry  legislative 
programmes  into  the  statute-book  frequently  re- 
present so  attenuated,  shortlived,  and  doubtful  a 
majority  of  public  opinion  in  their  favour,  that 
the  majesty  which  once  rightly  belonged  to  the 
greater  and  often  unwritten  codes  of  earlier  days 
lias  become  at  once  a  moral  and  a  psychological 
impossibility.  Party  government  is  everywhere 
in  just  disrepute,  except  among  the  politically 
ambitious  whose  ends  alone  it  serves,  becau.se 
more  and  more  it  presumes  to  employ  coercion  in 
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the  name  of  the  Avhole  State  and  with  the  resources 
of  the  whole  commonwealth  to  enforce  the  will 
of  a  section  of  the  people  in  things  morally  in- 
difierent.  On  one  plea  or  another  it  will  not  wait 
to  secure  moral  unanimity,  the  only  legitimate 
basis  of  compulsion.  It  seldom  cares  to  invite  an 
explicit  mandate,  but  prefers  to  merge  a  number  of 
separate  issues  in  its  ajjpeal  to  the  constituencies, 
juggling  as  it  pleases  with  their  aggregate  re- 
sponse. Yet  in  the  Crown,  the  State,  the  common- 
wealth, however  organized  for  government  and 
administration,  there  resides  a  real  infallibility. 
Its  authority,  like  that  of  conscience,  articulates 
itself  in  diflerent  lands  and  at  different  periods  in 
very  various  iitterances,  and  sanctions  things  which 
in  course  of  time  it  would  fain  repudiate.  Even 
with  the  best  and  most  honourable  intentions  it 
may  do  wrong,  act  tyrannically,  and  retard  pro- 
gress. But  such  cases  constitute  to  the  right- 
minded  reformer  simply  a  signal  of  the  need  of 
education.  The  just  authority  of  public  opinion, 
and  of  immemorial  tradition,  and  of  the  institu- 
tions which  they  have  constructed  for  the  public 
good  must  not  be  overthrown  if  it  is  to  be  brought 
to  bear  with  a  freshly  enlightened  purpose  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  better  order  of  things. 
Infallibility,  therefore,  in  the  State,  vested  in  its 
head  and  ofificers,  its  government  and  administra- 
tion, absolute  though  it  appears  from  moment  to 
moment  when  the  interests  of  individuals  collapse 
in  conflict  with  it,  is  and  always  has  been  relative 
and  conditioned.  Autocracy  at  its  worst  has  its 
restraints,  and  owes  the  very  continuance  of  its 
power  to  them.  Democracy  is  but  a  readjust- 
ment and  redistribution  of  responsibilities  and 
authorities.  The  legal  principle  that  the  king 
or  the  legislature  cannot  err  holds  its  own  only  by 
the  help  of  the  seemingly  inconsistent  rule  that  the 
sovereign  power  is  in  duty  bound  to  redress  wrongs 
and  to  promote  reforms  as  need  arises.  The  same 
ministers  and  members  of  parliament  who  on  ad- 
mission swear  to  uphold  the  constitution  of  their 
country  are  vested  with  power  to  alter  or  modify 
it.  If  the  interest  of  common  order  and  public 
peace  demand  immediate  obedience  to  the  existing 
law,  that  obedience  will  not  long  be  rendered 
where  there  is  no  confidence  that  the  highest  good 
of  the  people  is  being  vigilantly  promoted  by  the 
occupants  of  official  power.  Closely  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical claimants  to  infallibility  have  modelled 
their  politics  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
secular  powers  under  whose  shadow  they  have 
had  to  live,  they  have  not  found  in  them  any 
example  or  analogy  for  an  absolute  regime  whose 
decrees  were  not  only  affirmed  to  be  final  for  the 
time  but  irreformable  and  unalterable  for  all  time. 
It  was  reserved  for  ecclesiastical  statesmen  to 
endeavour  to  erect  a  hierarchical  autocracy  dis- 
tinguished from  all  secular  organizations  by  its 
steadfast  and  immovable  exclusion  of  innovation 
even  by  constitutional  means. 

(7)  In  religion. — It  is  in  religion  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  infallible  authority  asserts  itself  most 
powerfully.  Every  religion  has  its  solemn  ordi- 
nances and  obligations,  its  absolute  decrees  which 
rule  the  public  and  domestic  life  of  its  people. 
The  higher  religions,  which  claim  in  some  sense 
to  save  men  here  and  hereafter,  use  the  same 
order  of  language  and  operate  with  the  same 
in.struments  of  instruction  and  discipline  as  the 
lower,  but  they  leave  the  lower  far  behind  in 
respect  of  the  urgency  of  their  appeal,  the  dignity 
of  their  claims,  and  the  wealth  of  means  which 
they  bring  to  bear  upon  mankind  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  lofty  purpose.  They  make 
explicit  and  articulate  the  presuppositions  and 
the  genius  of  earlier  faiths.  They  are  theo- 
logically and  ecclesiastically  self-conscious.     They 


are  not  content  merely  to  proclaim,  but  feel  bound 
also  to  explain.  They  develop  organizations  for 
their  propagation  and  diffusion  comparable  in 
extent  and  in  cost  with  the  secular  politics  of 
history.  They  are  not  content  to  rest  on  the 
authority  of  custom  or  usage  as  the  valid  basis 
of  their  law,  but  affirm  their  direct  origination 
by  divine  agency.  They  describe  their  authority 
not  only  as  a  power  demanding  to  be  obeyed,  but 
as  a  power  desiring  and  requiring  to  be  believed. 
The  truth  they  preach  does  not  derive  its  credi- 
bility or  its  cogency  from  human  sources.  It  is 
God's  Word.  It  is  a  divine  revelation,  not  a 
human  discovery.  Tradition  itself  can  add  no 
sanctity  to  it  :  it  can  only  keep  it  pure  and  pass 
it  down  the  generations.  In  such  a  setting  in- 
fallibility takes  on  an  enhanced  solemnity.  It 
is  no  longer  an  empirical  convention  founded  on 
natural  right  and  supported  by  simple  expedi- 
ency, but  rises  into  an  august  principle  of  dog- 
matic faith.  In  Christianity  most  of  all  it  has 
come  to  mature  self-consciousness,  and  found 
expression  in  a  series  of  transcendent  affirma- 
tions of  faith.  Buddhism,  Muhammadanism,  Hin- 
duism, Sikhism,  Parsiism,  have  precisely  analogous 
dogmas  associated  with  their  conceptions  of  an 
inspired  founder,  an  inspired  literature  and  canon, 
a  holy  organization  or  fraternity,  and  a  provi- 
dentially safeguarded  tradition  and  interpretation. 
But  in  Christianity  the  questions  relating  to  in- 
fallibility have  been  developed  and  worked  out 
both  by  scholarship  and  by  administration  with 
a  completeness  that  is  without  rival,  and  a  litera- 
ture of  extreme  value  and  great  impressiveness  is 
available  for  the  student  who  desires  to  master 
them  for  himself. 

II.  SPECIAL:  Infallibility  in  the  Chris- 
tian RELIGION. — I.  Introductory  considerations. 
— In  the  Christian  life  and  within  the  Christian 
organization  of  society  the  various  types  and  de- 
grees of  infallibility  which  have  been  sketched  in 
the  first  division  of  this  article  all  have  their  counter- 
parts. Each  of  the  Churches  and  every  type  of 
Christian  has  a  seat  of  authority,  simple  or  complex, 
accessible  or  remote,  to  which  it  habitually  refers 
its  doctrinal  and  practical  difficulties.  The  response 
of  the  oracle  may  not  be  regarded  as  final  for  more 
than  the  occasion  or  the  party  concerned,  but  it  is 
believed  to  represent  an  independent  and  in  some 
sense  authoritative  voice,  confirming  or  correct- 
ing individual  opinion.  This  authority  in  the 
Christian  vv-orld  is  at  once  a  rule  of  faith  and  of 
duty,  promoting,  if  not  demanding,  belief  in  its 
testimony  and  obedience  to  its  injunctions.  In 
every  case  it  is  believed  to  owe  its  prerogative  and 
power  to  divine  inspiration  and  to  a  permanent 
divine  commission.  In  argument  and  counter- 
argument the  advocates  of  these  authorities  are 
apt  to  draw  distinctions  between  the  rival  prin- 
ciples as  in  themselves  either  more  or  less  spiritual 
in  character.  But  the  Christian  rationalist,  for 
example,  who  makes  reason  supreme,  does  so  only 
under  the  conviction  that  God  gave  reason  to  man 
to  be  his  guide  through  all  his  perplexities  of  faith 
and  conduct,  and  that  it  is  impiety  towards  the 
Author  and  Upholder  of  that  noble  faculty  to 
doubt  its  authority  and  its  adequacj'.  He  can 
point  effectively  to  the  fact  that  all  schools  of 
Christian  thought  argue  or  reason,  when  they  can, 
the  correctness  of  their  views,  even  when  those 
views  have  reached  the  paradox  Credo  quia  ob- 
surdnm  ;  and  there  is  justice  in  his  judgment  that 
for  Christendom  reason  is  infallible  within  its  own 
legitimate  province,  inferring  truth  from  the  data 
supplied  to  it  by  nature,  experience,  or  revelation, 
correlating  truths  derived  from  whatever  source, 
and  exposing  error  either  directly  or  by  reduction 
to  absurdity. 
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Broadly  speaking,  infallibility  has  been  sought 
by  Christian  faith  in  a  direction  either  external  or 
internal  to  the  individual.  In  historical  docu- 
ments, the  Scriptures  or  the  Creeds  and  Confessions 
of  Faith,  or  in  sacred  traditions  embedded  in  litera- 
ture or  embodied  in  life,  or  in  the  living  Church 
either  as  a  \vhole  or  represented  by  some  class  or 
individual,  or  in  the  historical  Jesus,  a  funda- 
mentally external  norm  of  infallible  truth  is  found. 
In  the  Cliristian  reason,  or  in  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Sftirit  within  the  individual  Christian  soul, 
an  inward   norm  is  accepted.     But   the  common 

Eresupposition  of  all  tliese  views  is  that  God  may 
e  trusted  not  to  fail  the  believing  soul,  that  His 
guardian  and  guiding  Spirit  is  increasingly  at  work 
in  the  Church,  bringing  infallible  conviction  to 
those  who,  officially  or  personally,  use  the  means 
of  grace  and  knowledge  available  in  the  Church  in 
reliance  upon  God.  Individuals  and  Churches 
emphasize  ditlerently  the  particular  instruments 
and  vehicles  of  infallible  guidance,  but  under  all 
their  differences  it  is  cle<ar  that  they  operate  with 
the  same  elements  of  spiritual  power  and  know- 
ledge. There  is  one  Spirit,  the  common  ultimate; 
and  His  instruments,  though  they  are  many,  are 
essentially  alike  for  all.  In  a  sense  no  claims  to 
infallibility  are  more  provincial  than  the  ultra- 
catholic  in  so  far  as  they  are  ultramontane,  and 
none  are  more  individualistic  than  the  papal  since 
they  are  vested  in  one  man.  Thus  do  extremes 
jueet  in  their  pursuit  of  a  common  object. 

The  principal  forms  of  infallibilist  theoiy  which 
have  been  urged  by  Christian  thinkers  locate  the 
seat  of  Christian  authority  in  sacred  writings,  in 
the  organized  or  visible  Church,  in  the  historical 
Jesus,  or  in  the  Christian  reason,  conscience,  or 
spirit.     In  that  order  they  are  here  reviewed. 

2.  Infallibility  of  Holy  Scripture. — Christianity 
was  born  to  revere  a  Bible.  Its  earliest  place  of 
worship  was  the  Galilsean  sj^nagogue,  a  House  of 
the  Book,  a  provincial  equivalent  for  the  distant 
Temple,  whose  open  Holy  of  Holies,  in  the  full 
view  of  the  congregation,  contained  the  Old 
Covenant,  the  rolls  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  their 
shrine  or  ark.  Master  and  disciples  had  alike 
learned  in  the  synagogue  and  its  schools  to  regard 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  as  the  veritable  utter- 
ance of  the  Spirit  of  God.  For  them  a  visit  to  the 
Temple  at  the  great  feasts  owed  its  impressiveness 
not  less  to  the  Scriptural  instruction  than  to  the 
ritual  and  sacrifice  which  it  housed.  Their  nation, 
in  the  phrase  so  picturesquely  used  by  Muhammad 
in  the  Quran  to  describe  them,  was  the  '  People  of 
the  Book.'  The  most  admired  and  distinguished 
'class  in  the  nation,  according  to  the  popular  judg- 
ment, were  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  whose  pro- 
fession it  was,  not  by  birth,  but  by  learning  and 
talent,  to  be  the  priests  and  Levites  of  the  Temple 
and  Cultus  of  the  Book.  If  the  Temple  priest- 
hood who  served  in  the  sight  of  Israel  principally 
at  the  great  festivals  represented  Aaron  in  their 
ephods,  the  Rabbis  sat  in  Moses'  seat  with  the 
phylactery  on  their  forehead  as  their  symbol, 
exercising  an  authority  which  practically  over- 
shadowed the  direction  of  public  ritual  in  the 
Capital  alone,  since  it  reached  the  infinitesimal 
details  of  daily  life  and  piety  throughout  the 
country.  Public  opinion  invested  them  in  the 
period  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  with  an  authority 
in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  which  Christian 
priesthoods  with  significant  and  ominous  avidity 
have  made  the  precedent  and  the  model  for  their 
own.  Yet  it  was  the  Book  they  handled  rather 
than  the  way  they  handled  it  that  surrounded 
them  with  popular  veneration.  To  the  almost 
superstitious  awe  with  which  the  popular  mind 
universally  regarded  book-learning  in  ancient 
times,    the  transcendent    character   of  the  Holy 


Book  which  they  expounded  lent  vastly  added 
force.  If  we  remember  what  the  OT  in  Hebrew 
and  in  Greek  was  to  Israel,  and  also  bear  in  mind 
the  profound  impression  that  it  made,  in  spite  of 
its  foreign  atmosphere  and  peculiar  exclusiveness, 
upon  the  cultured  classes  of  neighbouring  races 
among  whom  it  gained  thousands  of  disinterested 
proselytes  by  its  sheer  giandeur,  elevation,  and 
spiritual  iiniqueness,  we  shall  not  wonder  that 
from  the  beginning  something  verging  on  Biblio- 
latry  was  native  to  Christianity.  The  NT,  which 
has  no  infallible  pretensions  for  itself  any  more 
than  the  OT  had  for  itself,  and  gains  our  allegiance 
none  the  less  readily  because  of  their  absence  from 
its  unatlected  pages,  from  first  to  last  quotes  from 
the  OT  and  defers  to  it  as  a  treasury  of  literal 
oracles  of  God.  The  reader  of  it  does  not  need  to 
recall  particular  references  of  Jesus  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bible  of  His  jieople  whose  '  Scripture 
cannot  be  broken '  (Jn  10^-') — ignorance  of  which 
and  of  God's  power  is  a  cause  of  error  (Mt  22'^) — 
an  authority  which  was  common  ground  for  the 
strangely  different  interpretations  of  it  made  by 
Him  and  by  His  enemies.  The  '  oracles  of  God,' 
as  Paul  calls  them  (Ko  S'-*),  are  as  truly  the  basis  of 
Christ's  teaching,  and,  as  in  the  Temptation  and 
the  Transfiguration,  the  strength  of  His  life,  as 
they  are  the  source  of  the  language  and  imagery 
in  which  the  Apostolic  writers  set  forth  His  teach- 
ing and  His  life  and  character.  The  most  con- 
summate scholarship  of  our  time  is  only  coming  to 
realize  fully  the  minute  and  profound  dependence 
of  the  NT  upon  the  OT,  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
Master  and  disciples  alike.  For  one  and  all  the 
OT  was  the  Infallible  Book,  God's  own  Word  and 
Revelation  through  inspired  seers,  singers,  thinkers, 
statesmen,  and  annalists,  every  word  of  which  was 
authoritative  for  the  soul,  if  rightly  understood. 

The  composition  and  publication  of  the  Apostolic 
writings  was  necessarily  followed  by  an  almost 
immediate  extension  of  the  Canon,  the  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  life.  J'or,  apart  from  their  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  Lord  Himself  as  veraciotis 
records  and  expositions  of  Him  composed  by  men 
belonging  more  or  less  closely  to  His  earliest 
following,  they  have  a  spiritual  tone,  power,  and 
distinction,  and  they  proclaim  a  message,  which 
not  only  raised  them  at  once  to  the  exalted  level  of 
the  OT,  but  made  them  in  sober  truth  its  com- 
pletion and  perfection,  the  crown  of  its  hopes  and 
promises,  the  light  that  in  earlier  days  had  pro- 
jected moving  shadows  as  it  drew  near  the  world. 
If  the  OT  was  inspired,  much  more  the  NT.  If 
the  OT  was  infallible,  much  more  the  NT.  If  the 
OT  formed  a  Canon,  with  or  without  the  late 
Apocrypha,  much  more  the  NT,  also  vnth  or 
without  the  later  writings,  which  were  painfully 
marked  by  waning  power.  Detailed  examination, 
sentence  by  sentence,  of  these  newer  writings  only 
served  to  vindicate  the  comparison.  They  pre- 
serve, to  this  day,  the  same  inexhaustible  edifica- 
tion and  stimulus  for  religious  minds  which  Israel 
and  the  first  Christians  found  unfailingly  in  the 
reverent  perusal  and  study  of  the  older  Bible  of 
their  race.  Both  Testaments  remain  inextricably 
bound  up  together  as  the  Bible  and  Common  Rule 
of  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Protestant  alike  use  it,  and  cherish  it,  as  the 
fountain  of  sacred  truth,  the  unfailing  and  inerrant 
source  of  Christian  instruction,  God's  literal  Word 
for  all  time,  dictated  by  His  Spirit  and  phrased  by 
his  chosen  servants  to  be  an  eternal  possession  of 
the  faithful  in  His  Church.  P'or  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  for  the  Schoolmen  great  and  small, 
for  all  branches  of  the  divided  modem  Church,  the 
unmistakable  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  infallible. 
'  It  is  written,'  for  them  as  for  the  first  Christians, 
is  officially  final  proof,  where  the  Scripture  is  at 
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one  and  its  sense  correctly  reached,  just  as  '  Thus 
saith  the  Lord'  is  final  on  the  lips  of  a  true 
prophet. 

Then  how  comes  it  that  there  are  so  many  Churches,  and  so 
many  Biblical  theologries  at  their  foundation,  it  may  be  asked, 
if  the  Bible  is  one,  and  infallible,  and  accepted  by  all  Christians  ? 

The  answer  is  twofold.  

(a)  While  the  Bible  is  one,  its  contents  are  far  from  homo- 
sreneous,  representing  many  historical  strata  of  religious  experi- 
ence and  many  types  of  religious  temperament ;  so  that  a  Look 
which  comes  to  us  from  so  many  minds  may  very  naturally 
appeal  to  men  very  differently,  some  responding  to  one  element 
in  it  others  to  others,  no  single  individual  and  no  Church,  it 
may  be,  ever  being  capable  of  appreciating  all  alike.     It  lends 
itself,  not  unintentionally,  to  as  many  interpretations  as  it  hnds 
interpreters.     The  rival  Church  theologies  are  neither  wrong  in 
themselves  nor,  as  we  are  apt  to  judge  in  haste,  destructive  of 
the  unity  of  Holy  Writ,  any  more  than  the  rival  tendencies 
within  its  own  pages,  as,  for  example,  of  priest  and  prophet  or 
of  Paulinism  and  Petrinism,  are  subversive  of  it.     Scholarship 
and  common  sense  have  come  to  doubt  the  wisdom  and  the 
justice  of  making  the  Bible  into  a  code,  or  a  quarry  of  materials 
for  a  code,  of  statute  law  which  must  be  rigorously  administered 
if  justice  is  to  be  done  to  it  and  to  the  lieges.    The  letter  killeth  ; 
the  spirit  giveth  life.     Faith  cannot  be  legislated  ;  it  has  to  be 
'inspired.'    Unity  or  conformity  may  become  a  fetish,  and  its 
cult  a  superstition,  if  it  is  not  comprehensive  enough  to  admit 
of  a  certain  play  of  freedom  and  spontaneity  in  the  faith  which 
inspires  it.     The  division  and  subdivision  of  the  Church  in  all 
lands,  far  from  disclosing  a  merely  schismatic  spirit,  is  in  great 
measure  a  proof  that  the  Christian  mind  has  been  alive  and 
awake   that  it  has  demanded  a  wider  catholicity  than  ortho- 
doxies'would  acknowledge,  and  that  the  many-sidedness  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  has  received  recognition  in  spite  of  all 
legalistic  repression  and  restraint.     Bossuet's  controversial  use 
of  the  variation  of  Protestant  doctrine  rests  on  a  grotesque 
misconception  of  the  nature  of  unity,  and  consorts  very  ill  with 
the  spirit  of  his  native  Gallicanism.     Christianity  itself  was  at 
first  known  as  a  sect,  a  ai'pecns,  because  it  rested  upon  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  was  contrary  to  that 
of  the  accepted  schools.     The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with  its 
'  It  was  said  of  old  time  .  .  .  but  I  say  unto  you,"  is  a  perfect 
illustration  of  the  mingled   reverence  and  independent  dis- 
crimination of  Jesus'  attitude  to  the  OT.     The  conflict  of  texts 
in  the  threefold  temptation  in  the  wilderness,   some    being 
rejected  as  lower  and  worldly,  others  accepted  as  spiritual,  is 
another  proof  of  the  critical  position  which  He  took  up  towards 
the  letter  and  details  of  the  Book  whose  inherent  infallibility 
He  invariably  assumes.     And,   far  from  discouraging  a   like 
reverent  freedom  in  His  followers,  He  was  at  no  pains  to  pre- 
clude variation  in  Christian  thought,  and  prescribed  no  dogmatic 
interpretation   either   of    the   OT  or  of  His  own   words  and 
ordinances,  although  the  daily  conversation  of  His  immediate 
disciples,  even  the  inner  circle,  revealed  with  unmistakable 
clearness  the  grave  differences  of  opinion  which  were  inevitable 
in  the  future.     It  may,  indeed,  be  part  of  the  moral  vocation 
and  intellectual  responsibility  of  every  Christian  to  form  his 
own  best  judgment  as  to  the  message  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
Christian  unity  may  find  expression  less  in  identity  of  opinion 
than  in  identity  of  attitude,  less  in  finding  a  uniform  doctrine 
than  in  finding  the  truth  for  oneself,  whatever  others  may  seem 
to  find.     Certain  it  is,  in  any  case,  that  from  the  very  outset  of 
its  career  Christianity  has  expressed  itself  through  diverse 
interpretations  of  its  common  Scriptures,  retaining  its  sense  of 
their  divine  authority  notwithstanding  unimpaired. 

Moreover,  the  infallibility  of  Scripture  was  not  incompatible 
with  a  varying  Canon.  At  first  the  Canon  was  simply  the 
accepted  OT,  but  it  existed  in  both  its  Hebrew  and  its  Greek 
form,  each  of  which  was  authoritative,  and  was,  in  fact,  em- 
ployed as  the  textual  basis  of  quotations  in  the  NT.  An  arti- 
ficial identity  of  Hebrew  text  was  secured  by  rabbinical  care, 
greatly  to  the  loss  of  later  scholarship  ;  but,  though  the  legend 
of  the  Septuagint  credited  the  work  of  the  seventy  Greek 
translators  with  miraculous  identity  in  a  similar  interest,  the 
same  miracle-loving  Providence  omitted  to  supply  an  identical 
text  or  even  an  identical  number  of  books  to  the  received 
Hebrew  and  to  the  received  Greek  Canons,  suggesting  therebj' 
that  infallibility  was  to  be  found  in  something  higher  than  the 
hireling  work  of  the  copying  scribe  and  the  selective  judgment 
of  the  Canon-former.  It  was  not  otherwise  with  the  Christian 
Bible  when  by  degrees  the  NT  drew  together  as  the  comple- 
ment of  the  OT.  No  doubt  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  set 
aside  inferior  aspirants  to  a  place  in  the  completed  Canon, 
though  some  writings  ultimately  included  and  some  excluded 
hung  in  the  balance  for  a  considerable  time.  But,  as  time  went 
on,  and  versions  into  the  vernaculars  of  Christian  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  were  made  and  recognized  for  use,  and  the  process 
of  manuscript  reproduction  steadily  increased  the  distance  be- 
tween the  current  copies  and  the  lost  ori^'inals,  the  ditficulties 
which  beset  the  natural  ideal  of  a  single  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  were  greatly  multiplied.  Rome  in  its  own  practical  and 
not  over-scrupulous  fashion  cut  the  knot  by  ordaining  that  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  texts  should  retire  Into  academic  seclusion 
as  antiquarian  matter,  and  that  a  standard  revision  of  Jerome's 
Vulgate  should  for  all  time  coming  be  the  only  Bible  for  doc- 
trinal and  disciplinary  and  liturgical  use.  Even  that  Vulgate 
has  come  to  need  textual  revision  and  standardization  by  a 
Biblical  Commission.  The  Scriptural  infallibilist  who  desiderates 
a  single  authentic  text  as  the  basis  of  his  scholarship  and  dogma 


might  well  despair.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  kind  of  infallibility 
which  Jesus  Christ  and  the  early  Church  recognized  in  Scrip- 
ture was  not  textual  or  linguistic  or  historical  in  character,  but 
spiritual,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  controversialist 
who  flees  for  refuge  to  an  arbitrarily  selected  version  and  text 
as  his  infallible  Canon,  or  postulates  an  infallible  authority  to 
be  its  interpreter,  has  succumbed  to  an  unchristian  panic,  and 
has  failed  to  recognize  the  true  nature  of  the  inerrancy  of  Holy 
Writ.  It  must  be  acknowledged  without  reserve  that  scholar- 
ship has  made  it  simply  impossible  for  any  man  or  any  church 
to  point  to  one  text,  or  one  rendering,  or  one  interpretation  of 
the  Bible  and  say,  'This  is  the  one  true  Word  of  God,  infallible 
and  exclusive.'  It  is  self-delusion,  and  in  the  strictest  sense 
superstition,  to  set  up  any  authority,  whether  amateur  or  ex- 
pert, and  appeal  to  it  to  settle  controversy  either  temporarily 
or  finally.  We  may  make  increasing  approximation  to  the 
true  answer,  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  certainty 
upon  it  which  is  beyond  question  can  never  be  reached.  Can 
Christendom,  however,  not  be  content  to  take  up  its  Lord's 
position  in  the  matter?  He  lays  down  no  rule  for  posterity 
about  the  Massoretic  text  or  the  Septuagintal  rendering.  He 
frames  no  rules  for  exegesis.  He  proclaims  the  establishment 
of  no  court  to  settle  such  disputes.  The  inerrancy  of  Scripture 
for  Him  was  compatible  with  its  inclusion  of  much  that  was  or 
had  become  imperfect.  He  distinguished  weightier  from  minor 
matters  of  the  Law  (Mt  23).  For  Him  there  were  Messianic 
elements  in  it  so  misleading  and  seductive  as  to  be  satanic, 
and  there  were  encouragements  to  what  in  a  Christian  would 
be  vice  and  sin.  The  divine  kernel  of  Scripture  was  what  alone 
concerned  Him,  the  Canon  within  the  Canon,  the  element 
which  reached  and  held  fast  the  Christian  conscience  and  satis- 
fied the  demands  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating  in  the  Christian 
soul.  .  . 

(6)  There  are  many  divergent  schools  of  Christian  opinion 
and  many  tvpes  of  church  life  for  this  further  reason,  that, 
apart  from  the  differences  of  text,  rendering,  and  interpret- 
ation just  considered  in  relation  to  the  Bible  as  one  and 
infallible,  traditions  external  altogether  to  the  Scriptures  have 
been  taken  as  a  conjunct  and  co-ordinate  basis  of  faith  and 
duty.  No  Church,  however  devoted  or  however  servile  in  its 
Bibiicism,  has  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  authority  of  tradi- 
tion altogether,  for  in  the  sphere  of  interpretation  it  makes  its 
presence  universally  felt.  But  in  no  Church  is  a  tradition 
hostile  to  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture  welcome  in  itself.  Roman 
Catholic  dogma  expressly  co-ordinates  tradition  with  Scripture 
as  a  source  of  revealed  truth  and  duty.  '  This  [saving]  truth 
and  [moral]  discipline,'  says  the  Council  of  Trent  in  its  '  Decree 
concerning  the  Canonical  Scriptures,'  'are  contained  in  the 
written  books  and  the  unwritten  traditions,  which,  received 
by  the  Apostles  from  the  mouth  of  Clirist  Himself,  or  from  the 
Apostles  themselves,  the  Holy  Ghost  dictating,  have  comedown 
even  unto  us,  transmitted  as  it  were  from  hand  to  hand  :  the 
Synod,  following  the  examples  of  the  orthodox  Fathers,  receives 
and  venerates  with  an  equal  affection  of  piety  and  reverence  all 
the  books  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament— seeing 
that  one  God  is  the  author  of  both— as  also  the  said  traditions, 
as  well  those  appertaining  to  faith  as  to  morals,  as  having  been 
dictated,  either  by  Christ's  own  word  of  mouth,  or  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  preserved  in  the  Catholic  Church  by  a  continuous 
succession.'  And  in  the  '  Decree  concerning  Original  Sin '  it 
professes  to  follow  '  the  testimonies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  of 
the  holy  Fathers,  of  the  most  approved  councils,  and  the  judg- 
ment and  consent  of  the  Church  itself."  But  conflict  between 
them  is  not  conceived  as  possible,  the  function  of  tradition 
being  to  make  explicit  as  need  arises  what  has  lain  implicit  in 
the  treasury  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  Scriptural  truth. 
But  any  addition  of  Church  tradition  to  the  letter  of  Scripture 
on  equal  terms  must  increase  the  room  for  divergence  in  men's 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  viev.'ed  as  an  infallible  document. 
Great  as  is  the  opportunity  for  honest  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  teaching  of  Scripture,  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
opportunity  provided  by  accumulated  custom  and  convention 
in  the  Church.  It  may  be  diflicult  to  determine  the  harmony 
or  'consent'  of  Scripture,  but  will  any  one  seriously  maintain 
that  a  conse/mus  patrum  or  a  consensus  traditionum  with  any 
api>roach  to  unanimity  could  be  produced  for  a  similar  range 
of  doctrine  ? 

The  infallibility  of  Scripture  consists  of  no 
absolute  immunity  from  error  in  matters  of  his- 
torical and  scientiiic  fact.  Even  the  Gospels  defy 
the  harmonist  in  some  details,  misquote  at  least 
one  passage  from  the  OT  (Mk  1^,  Lk  l-\  where 
'  thy '  is  substituted  for  '  my,'  and  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  Malachi  altered),  and  misattribute  another 
passage  (Mt  27^  where  'Jeremiah  the  prophet' 
should  be  '  Zechariah ').  The  OT,  in  its  cosmogony 
and  in  its  history,  fails  again  and  again  to  satisfy 
an  exact  standard  of  accuracy  and  to  consist  with 
modern  knowledge,  while  its  statistics  are  not 
seldom  inconsistent  in  detail.  Many  of  its  lapses 
are  covered  up  by  the  kindly  offices  of  textual 
tradition  and  translation,  though  every  scholar 
knows  them  familiarly.  Others  have  been  smoothed 
over  by  the  indulgent  resources  of  an  ingenious 
interpretation.      It    is    now   a    commonplace    of 
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Biblical  learning,'  that  God  has  been  at  no  pains  to 
prevent  errors  of  history  nnil  knowledge  and  de- 
fects in  the  text  and  its  transmission  from  finding  an 
entrance  into  the  sacred  jtages  of  His  written  Word. 
The  marvel  is,  in  truth,  that  detected  errors  are  so 
few.  The  devout  reader  of  Scripture  may  indeed 
accept  them  as  there,  if  not  from  accident,  on 
purpose,  to  protect  him  from  the  sin  of  IJibliolatry, 
and  to  chasten  the  religious  instinct  which  demands 
infallibility  of  a  literal  sort  and  insists  on  revela- 
tion as  an  opus  opcratum  and  on  inspiration  as  a 
finished  fact.  Atld  together  the  sum  of  IJiblical 
inaccuracies  and  flaws,  and,  while  they  do  disprove 
the  notion,  formed  a  priori  of  all  divine  instru- 
ments, that  the  IJook  contains  no  blemish,  the 
aggregate  is  so  slight  as  to  be  practically  negligible. 
It  merely  serves  to  admonish  us  that  Biblical  in- 
fallibility is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  letter,  and 
proves  to  the  discomfiture  of  our  instinctive  literal- 
ism that  jots  and  tittles  can  pass  away  without 
disturbance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Book.  No  one  will 
suspect  the  Westminster  divines  of  disloyalty  to 
the  doctrine  of  Scriptural  infallibility,  and  there 
is  therefore  a  peculiar  impressiveness  in  their  dis- 
criminating conclusions  regarding  it.  Speaking, 
as  they  do,  the  last  dogmatic  word  of  tlie  older 
Calvinism,  they  devote  a  great  part  of  the  opening 
chapter  of  their  Confession  to  the  subject  as  the 
key  to  their  whole  doctrine. 

'  The  authority  of  the  holy  Scripture,  for  which  it  ought  to 
be  beJieved  and  obeyed,  dependelh  not  upon  the  testimony  of 
any  man  or  church,  but  wholly  upon  God  (who  is  truth  itself), 
the  Author  thereof ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  received,  because 
it  is  the  Word  of  God.  We  may  be  moved  and  induced  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Church  to  an  hitch  and  reverent  esteem  of  the 
holy  Scripture;  and  the  heavenlinessof  the  matter,  the  efficacy 
of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty  of  the  style,  the  consent  of  all  the 
parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole  (which  is  to  f,-ive  all  glory  to  God), 
the  full  discovery  it  makes  of  the  only  way  of  man's  salvation, 
the  many  other  incomparable  excellencies,  and  the  entire  per- 
fection thereof,  are  arguments  whereby  it  doth  abundantly 
evidence  itself  to  be  the  Word  of  God  ;  yet,  notwithstanding, 
our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the  infallible  truth,  and 
divine  authority  thereof,  is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  bearing  witness  by  and  mth  the  Word  in  our  hearts.  .  .  . 
Those  things  which  are  necessary  to  be  known,  believed,  and 
observed,  for  salvation,  are  so  clearly  propounded  and  opened 
in  some  place  of  Scripture  or  other,  that  not  only  the  learned  but 
the  unlearned,  in  a  due  use  of  the  ordinary  means,  may  attain 
unto  a  sufficient  understanding  of  them.  .  .  .  The  infallible  rule 
of  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  the  Scripture  itself ;  and  there- 
fore, when  there  is  a  question  about  the  true  and  full  sense  of 
any  Scripture  (which  is  not  manifold,  but  one),  it  must  be 
searched  and  known  by  other  places  that  speak  more  clearly. 
The  Supreme  Judge,  by  which  all  controversies  of  religion  are 
to  be  determined,  and  alldecreesof  councils,  opinions  of  ancient 
writers,  doctrines  of  men,  and  private  spirits,  are  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  in  whose  sentence  we  are  to  rest,  can  be  no  other 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scripture.' 

Thus,  in  Calvinistic  as  in  Lutheran  orthodoxy, 
rooted  though  each  is  in  a  thoroughgoing  Bibli- 
cism,  a  spiritual  principle  of  dogmatic  authority 
was  resorted  to  in  distrust  of  all  external  infalli- 
bility. The  infallible  in  Scripture  Avas  not  to  be 
learned  by  scholarship  nor  by  application  to  Church 
Councils  in  their  wisdom. 

As  A.  B.  Davidson  saysin  The  Theology  of  the  Or(Edinburgh, 
1904),  p.  205,  '  When  we  speak  of  the  infallibility  of  Scripture, 
we  must  remember  it  is  not  a  scientific  or  philosophic  infalli- 
bility, but  the  infallibility  ...  of  common-sense.' 

It  could  be  divined  by  the  simple  through  the 
illuminating  gi-ace  of  God's  Spirit.  It  concerned 
not  secular  knowledge  but  salvation.  In  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
there  is  no  formal  reference  to  Scriptural  infalli- 
bility, but,  instead,  to  '  the  sufiiciency  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  Salvation.' 

'  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  : 
80  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be 
believed  as  an  article  of  the  Faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  as 
necessary  to  salvation'  (Art.  VI.).  'The  Church  hath  power 
to  decree  Rites  or  Ceremonies,  and  authority  in  Controversies 
of  Faith  :  and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain  any 
thing  that  is  contrary  to  God's  Word  written,  neither  may  it  so 


expound  one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be  repugnant  to  another. 
Wherefore,  although  the  Church  be  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of 
Holy  Writ,  yet,  as  it  ought  not  to  decree  any  thing  against  the 
same,  so  besides  the  same  ought  it  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to 
be  believed  for  necessity  of  Salvation  '  (Art.  XX.). 
In  both  the.se  articles  the  authority  of  Scripture 
is  drawn  upon  only  so  far  as  relates  to  the  great 
practical  nci'ds  of  religious  life  and  experience. 

3.  Infallibility  of  Creeds  and  Confessions,  of 
dogma.— TJie  dogmatic  .symbols  of  Christendom, 
on  any  view  of  them,  invite  discu.ssion  in  this  con- 
nexion as  a  sequel  to  Holy  Scripture  and  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  Church  in  the  series  of  accredited 
authorities  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  like  the  15ible 
they  are  written  documents,  scriptures,  and  they 
are  also  canonical  in  their  own  degree  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  owe  their  official  authority  to  the 
consent  of  the  Church  and  to  unbroken  tradition. 
They  are  regarded  as  inspired,  but  only  in  a  second- 
ary and  derivative  sense  ;  not  as  delivered  by  pro- 
phetic men  by  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  uttered  fresh 
truth,  but  as  compiled  from  Scripture  or  deduced 
from  Scripture  by  saints,  scholars,  and  churchmen 
under  the  guidance  or  illumination  of  the  same 
Spirit.  In  high  theory  they  are  all  subordinate  to 
Scripture,  and  unmistakably  sprung  from  it.  To 
the  primary  Canon  of  Apostolic  writings  they  form 
an  appendix  of  ecclesiastical  dogma.  But  in  prac- 
tice they  came  to  receive  a  liturgical,  disciplinary, 
and  didactic  deference  hardly  inferior  to  Scripture. 
Not  seldom,  indeed,  in  their  character  as  authori- 
tative summaries  of  its  contents  and  definitions 
of  the  sense  in  which  a  Church  accepted  and  con- 
strued God's  Word,  they  etiectively  supplanted 
Scripture.  Scripture,  by  its  many-sidedness,  its 
informality,  its  popular  speech,  its  unconventional 
freedom,  and  its  infinite  suggestiveness,  every- 
where prompted  men  to  think  for  themselves  and 
fashion  systems  of  doctrine  for  themselves.  All 
the  heresies,  great  and  small,  appealed  to  it.  Each 
of  the  Churches  was  convinced  that  it  was  founded 
on  it,  and  could  cite  a  wealth  of  passages  palfiably 
in  its  favour.  Thus,  if  uniformity  was  to  be  se- 
cured in  Christendom,  Scripture  was  seen  to  be 
inadequately  narrow  and  exclusive  as  a  standard  of 
orthodoxy,  and  Creeds  and  Confessions  (qq.v.)  with 
growing  elaborateness  were  employed  by  supreme 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  ostensibly  to  condense 
and  supplement  it,  but  in  ett'cct,  for  disciplinary 
purposes,  to  replace  and  supersede  it.  That  has 
been  a  virtually  universal  process  throughout 
Christendom.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  it. 
Much  of  it  was  salutary.  It  represented  a  long- 
continued  endeavour  not  only  to  exclude  grave 
error  and  to  keep  the  faith  pure  by  the  help,  where 
possible,  of  Scripture  itself,  but  also  to  define  the 
essence  of  Christianity  as  a  faith.  The  ancient 
Creeds  have  a  character  and  a  venerableness  all 
their  own,  .so  impressive  as  well-nigh  to  disarm 
criticism.  Yet  even  the  simplest  of  them  is  scarred 
by  controversy.  The  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Nicseno- 
Constantinopolitan,  the  Athanasian,  or  Quicunque 
Vult,  and  the  Te  Deum  form  a  monumental  group 
of  dogmatic  symbols,  owing  less  of  their  authority 
to  formal  acceptance  by  councils  and  enforcement 
by  discipline  than  to  their  willing  and,  indeed, 
proud  acceptance  by  the  devotion  and  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  Christian  centuries.  But,  different  as 
they  are  in  character,  origin,  form,  and  popularity, 
they  are  alike  acts  of  faith  in  Scripture,  human 
responses  to  the  initiative  of  revelation  rather  than 
inspired  objects  of  faith.  Their  authority  is  Scrip- 
tural in  so  far  as  their  clauses  are  borrowed  from 
Scripture  with  all  the  advantages  and  the  limita- 
tions of  mere  quotation.  If  thej'  gain  by  leaving 
out  much  that  can  be  dispensed  with  in  Scripture, 
they  necessarily  lack  its  comprehensiveness,  catho- 
licity, and  intimate  touch  with  life  and  experience. 
What  they  add  to  Scripture  is  controversial  in  its 
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origin,  and  as  majority-opinion  claims  only  a  ques- 
tioned immunity  from  error.  What  they  gain 
through  their  approbation  or  imposition  by  coun- 
cils is  but  a  ministerial  and,  as  compared  with 
Scripture,  a  secondary  authority.  Fashioned  by 
the  Church— for  the  most  part  quite  obscurely, 
since  even  the  Nicseno-Constantinopolitan  largely 
consists  of  pre-conciliar  materials  —  the  Creeds 
differ  from  formal  decrees  and  definitions  like  the 
Confessions,  inasmuch  as  they  represent  a  more 
spontaneous  growth  and  wield  an  authority  less 
widely  resented ;  but  ultimately  the  question  of 
their  infallibility  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  infalli- 
bility either  of  the  Scriptures  from  which  they  are 
drawn  or  of  the  Church  which  gave  them  birth, 
shelter,  and  recognition.  Whether  one  has  regard 
to  the  Scriptural  elements  within  them  or  to  the 
theological  additions  made  in  the  varied  interests 
of  orthodoxy,  comprehensiveness,  and  precision, 
they  are  one  and  all  to  be  interpreted  historically  ; 
their  language,  vocabulary,  topics,  and  scope  must 
all  be  understood  in  the  light  of  their  jjarticular 
times.  What  Scripture  owes  to  the  affectionate 
patience  of  Christian  scholarship  dare  not  be  with- 
held from  the  Creeds  and  Confessions,  if  they  are 
cither  to  be  understood  or  regarded  with  affection. 
No  Creed,  not  even  the  Apostles',  has  the  universal 
currency  of  Scripture.  No  Confession  has  the  ecu- 
menicity of  the  Bible.  The  same  agency  which 
produced  dogma  is  at  any  time  competent  to 
emend,  augment,  or  unmake  it.  The  same  au- 
thority which  gave  it  sanction  is  at  liberty,  if  duty 
should  demand  it,  to  set  it  aside.  Few  such  docu- 
ments make  any  claim  to  be  infallible,  except  in 
so  far  as  conviction  of  their  truth  may  be  taken 
to  imply  infallibility;  and  those  which  do  —  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  the  appendix  to  the  Nicene, 
and,  for  example,  the  Decrees  and  Canons  of  Trent 
— betray  on  close  inspection  no  generic  difference, 
no  theological  elevation,  no  religious  genius,  to 
warrant  such  distinction.  Though  Newman  and 
his  school  counted  it  a  point  in  favour  of  the  title 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  to  be  the  exclusive 
representative  of  the  infallible  Church  Catholic 
that  it  persistently  and  deliberately  claimed  to 
be  such,  nothing  can  exempt  the  products  of  the 
human  intellect  from  the  conscientious  scrutiny  of 
a  living  and  enlightened  scholarship,  or  from  the 
practical  but  never  completed  test  that  by  their 
fruits  they  shall  be  known.  Most  of  them,  it  may 
freely  be  acknowledged  with  gratitude,  served  tlieir 
original  purpose  admirably,  and  were  faithful  to 
the  assured  results  of  the  learning  and  experience 
of  their  time. 

But,  as  W.  Sanday  says  in  Christologies  Aiicient  and  Modern 
(Oxford,  1910),  p.  237,  although  they  are  '  great  outstanding 
historical  monuments  of  the  faith  of  the  Church,'  which  we 
cannot  but  regard  with  veneration,  and  to  which  we  desire  in 
loyalty  to  conform  our  opinions,  '  it  Is  impossible  that  the 
thought  and  language  of  those  centuries  should  exactly  coin- 
cide with  the  genuine,  spontaneous,  unbiased,  scientific  .  .  . 
language  of  the  present  day.  We  must  modernize,  whether  we 
will  or  no.' 

4.  Infallibility  of  the  Church. — (a)  The  Universal 
Church. — Christian  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  has  expressed  itself  in  a  protean  variety 
of  ways.  Some  of  these  verge  closely  upon  the 
theories  which  have  already  been  considered.  All 
of  them  rest  on  principles  which  have  already  been 
touched  upon. 

'  Whatever  various  modes,'  says  W.  Palmer  in  The  Church  of 
Christ,  London,  1838,  ii.  Vi'St.,  'of  treating  the  authority  of  the 
church  there  may  have  been,  I  believe  that  scarcely  any  Chris- 
tian writer  can  be  found,  who  has  ventured  actually  to  maintain 
that  the  judgment  of  the  universal  cliurch,  freely,  and  deliber- 
ately given,  with  the  apparent  use  of  all  means,  might  in  fact 
be  heretical  and  contrary  to  the  gospel.' 

.vt  their  foundation  is  a  common  appeal  to  the 
promises  of  Christ  regarding  His  Church,  and  an 
a  priori  theory  or  presumption  as  to  the  niciins 
which  Providence  must  needs  employ  to  have  them 


fulfilled.  Undeterred  by  the  scantiness  of  Christ's 
allusions  to  the  Church  as  an  organization,  by  His 
silence  regarding  its  government,  and  by  the  un- 
mistakable immediateness  of  the  communion  which 
He  taught  and  promoted  between  the  individual 
believer  and  the  Father  and  Himself,  church- 
manship  has  fastened  upon  a  few  allusions  in  the 
Gospels,  and  erected  upon  their  slender  basis  an 
imposing  doctrine  of  the  duty  of  the  Christian,  in 
all  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  to  trust  and  obey 
the  Church.  Appeal  is  made  to  the  dictum  of 
Augustine :  '  Ego  vero  Evangelio  non  crederem, 
nisi  me  Catholicae  Ecclesiae  commoveret  auctori- 
tas.'  The  Church,  it  is  urged,  is  a  living  institu- 
tion, linking  all  the  Christian  generations  together, 
nourishing  and  fostering  the  faith  of  individuals, 
bringing  the  Scriptures  and  other  means  of  grace 
to  bear  upon  them,  and  investing  those  saving 
instruments  with  authority,  whereas  the  Bible  is 
a  mere  book,  holy  but  inanimate  in  itself,  re- 
quiring the  attestation  of  the  Church,  requiring 
authoritative  interpretation  by  the  Church,  itself 
indeed  originally  a  product  of  the  Church's  experi- 
ence and  self-utterance  as  well  as  a  compilation 
made  and  adjusted  by  its  care.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  Church,  as  the  Society  which  was 
founded  to  promote  God's  Kingdom,  preceded  the 
NT,  just  as  Israel,  the  older  theocracy,  jjreceded 
the  Hebrew  oracles,  and,  as  it  j^receded  it,  also 
ushered  the  Canon  into  being  and  opens  its  mys- 
teries to  view.  Plausible  as  this  theory  appears, 
its  inadequacy  to  fit  the  facts  of  history  and  to 
bear  the  inferences  which  have  been  drawn  from 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident.  It  is  valid 
only  against  a  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  a  book,  a 
mere  record  and  compilation  as  distinct  from  the 
utterance  and  activity  which  it  records.  Tiius,  for 
example,  though  the  Gospels  as  books  were  com- 
posed by  members  of  the  Church,  and  were  pre- 
served by  the  Church  from  loss,  the  Church  did  not 
utter  the  words  of  Jesus  which  they  record.  We 
have  to  thank  the  Church  for  recording  and  trans- 
mitting them,  not  for  their  authority.  The  words 
and  acts  of  Jesus  founded  the  Church,  not  vice  versa. 
He  preceded  both  Church  and  Scripture.  No  matter 
how  accurate  and  honest  the  Apostolic  writers  Avere, 
no  matter  how  careful  and  trustworthy  the  trans- 
mitting and  explaining  Church,  it  Avould  avail  noth- 
ing but  for  the  ulterior  authority  of  the  voice  which 
they  echo.  The  Protestant  preference  of  Holy  Writ 
to  tradition  and  Church  authority  rested  upon  the 
simple  conviction,  derived  from  sorrowful  observa- 
tion and  painful  experience,  that  the  two  mandates 
differed,  and  that  the  Christ  of  Scripture  was  un- 
speakably superior  to  the  Christ  who,  they  were 
commanded  to  believe,  spoke  through  the  tainted 
lips  of  the  Renaissance  papacy,  or  through  the 
very  human  and  variable  opinions  of  Schoolmen 
and  Fathers.  And  it  is  significant  that  Bome 
itself  betrays  an  unmistakable  iireference  for  Bib- 
lical authority  where  texts  can  be  cited  in  favour 
of  its  views  with  any  show  of  exegetical  warrant. 
It  will  not  do  to  set  Scripture  over  against  Chui'ch 
tradition  as  a  dependent  and  apologetically  inferior 
authority,  and  then  to  proceed  to  prove  the  superi- 
ority of  Church  and  tradition  by  appeal  to  Scrip- 
ture texts.  Both  sides  in  the  long  controversy 
have  erred.  If  Protestantism  has  tended  to  harden 
its  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  to  evade  the  duty  of 
discriminating  between  its  contents  in  the  light  of 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  Roman  Catho- 
licism, while  guilty  of  the  same  error,  has  added 
to  it  a  grave  exaggeration  of  the  independent  value 
of  tradition.  The  Bible  itself  is  tradition  at  its 
highest,  supremely  valuable  and  authoritative 
because  of  its  intimate  proximity  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  its  undimmed  reflexion  for  all  time  of  His 
image.     The  Bible  is  not  a  person,  it  is  true  ;  but 
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neither  is  the  Church.  The  Bible  is  not  more 
'dead'  than  the  words  of  pope  or  Council,  once  they 
are  spoken.  Its  divine  spirit  and  power  are  death- 
less. When  ecclesiastical  tradition  i.>?  invited  to 
make  an  inventory  of  all  the  trutli  in  Jesus  Christ 
which  it  has  stored  up  in  its  treasurj'  apart  from 
Scripture,  the  a^'j^'regate  is  ludicrously  meaj,'re  and 
painfully  at  variance  with  Biblical  tradition.  At 
once,  in  fact,  the  ecclesiastical  claim  is  driven  to 
shrink  into  a  mere  office  of  interpretation.  It 
cannot,  it  is  said,  jiretend  to  new  revelatitms.  Its 
inspiration  is  scholarly,  its  authorit}'  is  rabbinical, 
its  office  is  hermeneutic.  Scripture  is  there.  Scrip- 
ture is  God's  undeniable  Word.  But  it  is  in  jilaces 
obscure,  and  its  testimonies  are  at  times  diveigent. 
The  Church  must  save  the  unity  of  faith  Ity  i)0s- 
sessing  and  by  exercising  the  prerogative  of  delini- 
tion.  It  can  say,  and  it  must  say,  what  Scripture 
means  upon  any  point  of  controversy.  And  what 
by  the  grace  of  God  it  is  pleased  to  say,  the  faithful 
ought,  without  question,  to  receive  as  God's  very 
Word.  There  must  be  in  every  age,  in  every  genera- 
tion, at  any  moment,  some  voice  on  earth,  whether 
single  or  conjunct,  which  can  allay  mortal  question- 
ings by  the  sincere  and  lawful  use  of  the  fornmla 
of  the  Apostolic  Council :  '  It  seems  good  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  to  us.' 

Leaving  out  of  account  OT  passages  which  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  ecclesiastical  infalli- 
bility, such  as  Is  59'',  quoted  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Vatican  Decrees,  where  the  prophecy  of  the 
coming  of  a  Iledeemer  to  Zion  is  followed  by  the 
divine  covenant,  '  My  spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and 
my  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not 
depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of 
thy  seed  .  .  .  from  henceforth  and  forever,'  ecclesi- 
astical infallibilit}'  in  general  is  founded  upon  the 
following  Scriptural  warrants :  Mt  16's-  '^  28'8-2», 
Jn  I416--",  and  1  Ti  3'^- 1*.  In  Mt  W^-  ^^  immedi- 
ately after  Jesus'  acceptance  of  Simon  Peter's 
confession  of  Him  as  the  Christ,  which  He  declares 
to  have  been  revealed,  not  by  '  llesh  and  blood,'  but 
by  His  Father  in  heaven.  He  continues  :  '  And  I 
also  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter  (Il^rpos),  and 
upon  tliis  rock  (Tr^rpg.)  I  will  build  my  church  ;  and 
the  gates  of  death  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  I 
■will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;  and  Avliatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.'  In 
Mt  28^^"-**  the  risen  Jesus  says  to  the  Eleven  :  '  All 
authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of 
all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  .  .  . 
teaching  them  to  observe  (rrjpelv)  all  things  what- 
soever I  commanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  ain  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  In  Jn 
j4i6-20^  after  the  words  '  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep 
{r-qprjffiTe)  my  (commandments,'  Jesus  says  :  '  And  I 
will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another 
Paraclete,  that  he  may  be  with  you  for  ever,  even 
the  Spirit  of  truth  :  whom  the  world  cannot  receive  ; 
for  it  beholdeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him  :  ye 
know  him  ;  for  he  abiileth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in 
you ' ;  and  in  14**^ :  '  But  the  Paraclete,  even  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my 
name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  to 
your  remembrance  all  that  1  said  unto  you ' ;  and 
in  le^^'^* :  '  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit 
when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  shall  guide 

Sou  into  all  the  truth  :  for  he  shall  not  speak  from 
imself .  .  .  .  He  shall  glorify  me  :  for  he  shall  take 
of  mine,  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you.'  In  1  Ti 
gu.  15  Paul  writes :  '  These  things  write  I  unto 
thee,  hoping  to  come  unto  thee  shortly  ;  but  if  I 
tarry  long,  that  thou  mayest  know  how  men  ought 
to  behave  themselves  in   the  (a)    house   of  God, 


which  is  the  (a)  church  of  the  (a)  living  God,  the  (a) 
pillar  and  ground  (crOXoi  nai  (Spaiu/xa)  of  the  truth.' 

The  passages  in  the  Gospels  belong  to  portions 
of  the  JMT  which  have  not  escaped  controversy  as 
to  their  authenticity  and  historicity.  Tiie  two 
pa.ssages  in  Matthew  have  not  unnaturally  been 
suitjected  to  the  same  kind  of  doubts  as  the 
Johannine  narrative  regarding  their  hdelit^'  to  the 
mind  and  words  of  Jesus,  and  tiie  inherent  nature 
of  the  teaching  they  contain,  the  acute  dili'orences 
of  opinion  they  have  ever  since  occasioned,  their 
divergence  from  other  teachings  in  the  NT,  and 
the  silence  of  the  other  Gospels  up(jn  their  mo- 
mentous affirmations  have  lent  coniirmation  to 
those  dotibts.  But  we  may  accept  the  j)assages  as 
they  stand  and  consider  them  as  a  grouj).  They 
belong  to  the  same  order  of  utterance  as  the  say- 
ings :  '  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away :  but 
my  words  .shall  not  pass  away '  (Mk  13^^  Lk  21*^), 
'  The  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you  are  spirit 
and  are  life'  (Jn  6*^^).  Their  common  aim  is  to 
proclaim  the  eternity  of  Jesus'  message,  and  the 
security  of  the  guarantees  for  its  continuance  after 
His  departure  from  visible  fellowship  with  His 
disciples.  '  This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  sliall  be 
preached  in  the  whole  world  for  a  testimony  unto 
all  the  nations  ;  and  then  shall  the  end  come' 
(Mt  24'^),  and  'Behold,  I  send  unto  you  j)ro))hets, 
and  wise  men,  and  scribes'  (Mt  'ZS'-*),  are  also  cog- 
nate passages.  The  same  message  which  upon 
Jesus'  lips  gave  rest  to  the  souls  that  laboured  and 
were  heavy-laden  under  the  bondage  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  replaced  a  hard  and  heavy  yoke 
and  burden  of  teaching  by  one  that  was  easy  and 
light,  since  it  was  imposed  by  a  Master  who  was 
not  proud  and  self-righteous,  but  meek  and  lowly, 
Mas  not  to  fail  upon  the  lips  of  His  Apostles  who 
Mere  to  carry  on  His  earthly  Mork  and  mission  and 
be  His  '  prophets,  wise  men,  and  scribes.'  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  '  binding '  and  '  loosing  '  M-ere 
rabbinical  technical  terms  current  at  the  time, 
Mhich  denoted  '  forbidding  '  and  '  authorizing  '  a 
practice  or  an  opinion  ;  so  that,  Mhen  the  Ajiostles, 
Peter  and  his  fellows,  were  empoM-ered  to  '  bind 
and  loose,'  it  was  signified  that,  Mhereas  the 
JeM'ish  Synagogue  had  its  Mise  men  and  scribes, 
the  Apostles  Mould  be  the  corresponding  teachers 
in  the  Church,  very  diflerent  in  spirit  and  in 
message,  exercising  an  altogether  diflerent  type  of 
authority,  shunning  claims  to  precedence,  avoiding 
the  title  of  Rabbi,  Master,  or  Teacher,  not  lording 
it  over  one  another  or  over  the  flock  entrusted  to 
their  care,  but  remembering  that  they  had  one 
Master  or  Teacher  only. 

When  these  passages  are  taken  in  conjunction  it 
seems  clear  that  Jesus  Mas  confident,  and  intended 
to  assure  His  disciples  and  Apostles,  that  His  gospel 
Mould  never  cease  to  be  proclaimed  M'hile  the  Morld 
endured  ;  that  faith  like  Peter's,  or  the  utterance 
of  faith  like  Peter's,  or  men  of  faith  like  Peter, 
M'ould  be  the  rock-foundation  of  His  Church  against 
M-hich  the  poM'ers  of  death  and  decay  M'ould  Mar  in 
vain  ;  that  His  bodily  M'ithdraM'al  Avould  neither 
terminate  nor  impair  His  mission  ;  that  a  substi- 
tute for  His  bodily  presence  M'ould  be  jirovided,  to 
teach  His  folloM'ers  His  truth,  to  remind  them  of 
His  M'ords,  to  lead  them  into  all  needed  truth — in 
a  word,  to  '  glorify '  the  Son  by  fulfilling  the  pur- 
pose for  Mhich  He  came,  and  revealing  His  divine 
person  and  mission.  In  the  exerci.^e  of  His  '  full 
authority '  He  bids  His  disciples  make  disciples  of 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  and  teaching  them  to 
'keep'  all  his  'injunctions';  and  He  promises 
them,  M'hat  is  manifestly  the  same  assistance 
phrased  in  tM-o  alternative  Mays,  first.  His  own 
unfailing  and  everlasting  presence — 'I  am  with 
you  alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,'  that  is. 
His  positive  help  and  approval ;  and  secondly,  in 
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answer  to  His  prayer  to  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  Mt  IQi^-  ^o  the 
Spirit  of  God  their  Father  is  promised  to  tlie 
Twelve  Apostles  to  give  them  utterance  when  they 
are  arraigned  by  their  accusers  and  persecutors,  so 
that  tliey  are  not  to  be  anxious  how  or  what  they 
are  to  speak.  In  Lk  10'^  Jesus  says  to  the  Seventy 
Apostles  :  '  He  that  heareth  you  lieareth  me  ;  and 
he  that  rejecteth  you  rejectetli  me  ;  and  he  that 
rejecteth  me  rejecteth  him  that  sent  me' ;  and  in 
Lk  11'^  He  says  :  '  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  ? ' 

As  to  the  passage  in  1  Timothy,  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  '  a  pUlar  and  ground  of  the  truth ' 
refers  to  the  '  houseliold  of  God '  which  is  the 
'  church  of  the  living  God.'  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  make  it  refer  to 
Timothy,  while  Bengel  links  it  with  the  '  mystery 
or  revelation  of  godliness'  Avhich  immediately 
follows  it  in  the  text.  But,  assuming  that  it  does 
refer  to  the  Church,  God's  household,  and  that 
e8paiufj.a  means  '  ground '  rather  than  '  stay '  or 
'  support,'  the  passage  teaches  simply  that  the 
Church  is  a  pillar  and  ground  or  base  of  revealed 
truth,  just  as  individuals  like  James,  Cephas,  and 
John  are  called  '  pillars '  by  Paul  in  Gal  2^,  and  in 
Rev  3^-  '  he  that  overcometh '  is  to  be  made  '  a 
pillar  in  the  temple '  of  God.  There  is  no  sugges- 
tion that  the  '  house  of  God '  is  the  only  '  pillar ' 
of  the  truth,  or  that  the  temple  of  truth  is  so 
ruinous  as  to  have  only  one  column  and  base. 

It  seems  clear,  upon  a  review  of  the  evidence  of 
the  Gospels,  that  Jesus  gave  His  disciples  to  under- 
stand that,  as  His  words  would  never  pass  away, 
but  would  live  on  in  the  world  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  so  His  Church,  built  as  on  a  rock 
upon  Apostolic  faith  in  His  Messianic  Sonship  to 
the  living  God,  would  never  perish,  the  gates  of 
death  would  never  close  upon  it.  Faith  in  His 
followers'  mission  was  the  necessary  comjjlement 
to  faith  in  His  own.  Faith  in  their  teaching  was 
essential  to  faith  in  the  future  of  His  own.  He 
would  inspire  and  teach  them  unseen  as  He  had 
inspired  and  taught  them  in  the  flesh.  His  Spirit 
would  lead  them  aright  to  the  truth  Avhich  they 
required.  But  of  the  teaching  that  His  Church 
would  never  err,  would  never  have  to  learn  through 
experience  of  misjudgment  and  occasional  error, 
would  be  able  through  certain  Councils  or  officials 
to  command  immunity  from  mistake  or  fault  in 
matters  of  faith  and  morals,  there  is  no  trace. 
History  lends  no  sanction  to  any  such  interpreta- 
tion of  the  mind  of  Jesus.  As  the  prayer  of  Jesus 
that  Peter's  faith  might  not  fail  (Lk  2232)  y,^^ 
followed  by  Peter's  desertion  and  denial  before  it 
was  fulfilled  through  his  '  turning  again '  and 
subsequent  iidelity  so  that  he  could  stablish  his 
bretliren,  so  the  '  ultimate '  or  the  '  essential ' 
guidance  of  the  Church  into  all  truth  may  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  its  Lord's  promises.  The 
Providence  which  makes  all  things  work  together 
for  good  does  not  preclude  the  incidence  of  evil  in 
the  experience  and  conduct  of  God's  saints.  The 
Church  may  by  the  grace  of  God  withstand  the 
gates  of  death  and  be  guided  into  all  truth,  in 
spite  of  many  partial  and  temporary  and  local 
defections  and  mistakes.  It  will  not  help  the 
Church  to  walk  circumspectly  if  it  is  convinced 
a  priori  that  it  enjoys  infallibility  at  every  step 
that  is  precarious  or  debatable.  What  it  needs  is 
to  know  itself  fallible  in  detail,  to  be  ready  to 
confess  en'or  and  to  profit  by  experience,  and  to 
maintain  a  steadfast  faith  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
leading  it,  however  deviously,  to  the  truth  that  it 
needs.  Further,  the  gift  of  the  spirit  of  truth  is 
not  promised  to  the  Church  and  denied  to  the 


individual.  Each  of  the  Seventy,  as  we  saw,  wa? 
identified  with  his  Lord,  so  that  those  who  heard 
them  heard  Him.  The  Father  in  heaven  will  no 
more  withhold  the  Holy  Spirit  from  individual 
believers  than  an  earthly  father  will  deny  good 
gifts  to  his  children.  Is  the  Holy  Spirit  unable,  or 
unwilling,  to  bestow  the  same  immunity  from  error 
upon  the  individual  Christian  that  He  confers 
upon  the  Church  ?  Ubi  Spiritus  ibi  ecclcsia.  Ubi 
Spiritus  ibi  Veritas.  The  same  promise  of  guidance 
is  given  to  the  individual  as  to  the  Church  ;  the 
same  assui'ance  belongs  to  each.  The  faith  that 
can  move  mountains,  the  believing  prayer  whose 
persistence  will  prevail,  is  not  vouchsafed  to  the 
Church  and  withheld  from  the  Church-member. 
The  High  Churchman  or  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Quaker  are  on  the  same  ground  when  they 
claim  infallible  guidance  for  the  Church  or  the 
pope  or  the  individual  Christian  through  the  inner 
light  or  illumination  of  the  promised  Spirit,  except 
that  the  preponderance  of  authority  derived  from 
the  Gospels  lies  unmistakably  in  favour  of  the 
Friends.  All  Christians  are  agreed  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  can  and  will  guide  God's  believing  children, 
the  humblest  not  less  than  the  most  exalted  or  the 
most  learned ;  but  experience  has  taught  most 
Christians  to  beware  of  constructing  that  faith 
into  an  assurance  of  particular  infallibility.  His- 
tory deepens  the  conviction  that  on  man's  part  a 
lively  sense  of  liability  to  err,  and  a  willingness  to 
be  corrected  and  to  acknowledge  fault,  are  an  in- 
dispensable pre-requisite  and  guarantee  of  ultimate 
arrival  at  the  goal  of  truth. 

(b)  The  universal  consent  of  Christendom. — Few 
minds  would  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  impres- 
siveness  and  authority  of  the  unanimous  consent 
of  Christendom  in  favour  of  any  matter  touching 
faith  and  morals.  We  are  all  so  profoundly  in- 
debted to  authority,  voicing  the  lessons  of  long 
experience  external  to  ourselves,  that  the  strongest 
presumption  arises  that  what  all  Christians  are 
agreed  upon  must  be  right  and  true.  The  con- 
sensus Ecclesice  Catholicce  counts  for  Christian 
faith  as  the  argument^im  e  consensu  getitiura 
counts  for  theistic  faith.  '  De  quo  omnium 
natura  consentit,'  says  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Dcoruni, 
I.  xvii.  ;  cf.  Seneca,  Ep.  117),  'id  uerum  esse 
necesse  est.'  It  is  the  principle,  urged  by  Augus- 
tine against  the  Donatists,  which  appealed  so 
powerfully  to  Newman  :  securus  iudicat  orbis 
terrarum.  It  is  the  principle  also  which  finds 
expression  in  the  Vincentian  Canon  of  faith  and 
IH'actice :  quod  semper,  ubique  et  ab  omnibus 
creditum  est.  Unquestionably  the  moral  unanim- 
ity of  all  types  of  Christian  belief  in  every  land 
and  in  every  period  of  the  Church's  history  could 
not  fail  to  inspire  trust  in  a  doctrine  or  a  usage, 
and  would  go  far  to  protect  it  in  advance  against 
any  onslaught  of  scepticism  or  criticism.  But  in 
practice  the  rule  fails  us  lamentably.  Outside  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  indeed  outside  the  cardinal 
elements  in  tlieir  narrative  and  teaching,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  point  to  any  extensive  group 
of  universally  accepted  traditions  and  usages. 
Even  the  great  Creeds  and  the  great  Festivals 
and  the  great  Sacraments  fail  to  satisfy  a  demand 
so  exacting.  Catholicity  so  complete  is  the  attri- 
bute of  few  things  in  the  Christian  system. 

But  short  of  an  extreme  form  of  the  Vincentian 
Canon  of  infallibility  the  principle  of  a  'common 
sense '  of  Christian  people  still  asserts  itself  in  all 
Christian  lands.  Even  the  Churches  which  elevate 
the  clergy  as  authorities  high  above  the  laity  and 
use  '  church  '  and  '  clergy '  as  almost  equivalent 
terms,  assign,  when  it  suits  them,  no  small  virtue 
to  the  consent  of  the  people.  If  the  clergy  have 
authority  as  teachers,  their  teaching  gains  added 
force  when  it  carries  the  people  with  it,  for  they 
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can  bring  exi)erience  to  reinforce  and  vindicate  tlie 
experts  who  are  their  guides.  To  a  far  greater 
degree  than  is  generally  credited  the  determina- 
tion of  orthodoxy  has  rested  Avith  the  popular 
mind.  What  aijpeals  to  the  people,  helps  their 
life,  stirs  their  imagination,  inspires  their  faith 
or  satisfies  their  credulitj-,  or  calls  forth  their  good 
works  and  piety,  is  naturally  regartleil  by  their 
instructors  as  demonstrably  good  and  right  and 
therefore  inherently  true.  Very  often  there  is 
divergence  between  the  churchman  and  the  theo- 
logian because  of  the  ditl'erent  attitudes  which 
they  tend  to  adopt  towards  popular  ideas  and 
experience.  The  ecclesiastic  may  value  as  a  help 
to  piety  and  obedience  what  tho  scholar  distrusts 
as  promoting  superstition  and  servility.  The 
ecclesiastic  may  be  suspicious  of  the  scholar's 
'truth'  and  'open-mindedness'  as  savouring  of 
scepticism  and  private  judgment.  The  vox  jjvpuli. 
not  only  enthroned  an  Ambrose  in  the  catliedral 
of  Milan  and  procured  for  a  Newman  the  red  hat 
of  his  ambition,  but  it  has,  not  less  wholesomely 
though  less  obtrusively,  controlled  the  selection 
of  many  a  form  of  dogma  and  many  a  pious  usage. 
When  true  to  itself  our  religion  has  always  cared 
for  the  poor,  the  simple,  the  humble,  the  masses 
of  the  people,  tlie  '  little  ones,'  the  '  babes  and 
sucklings,'  as  Jesus  called  them.  It  has  founded 
universities,  but  no  university  founded  it  or 
fashioned  its  forms  of  tliought  and  speech  and 
piety.  The  people  may  be  easily  led  astray.  They 
may  make  a  poor  judge,  but  they  form  the  best 
of  juries.  Like  the  lirst  Apostles,  who  represent 
them  in  their  strength  and  weakness,  they  are 
apt  to  confound  poetry  with  j^rose,  parable  with 
fact,  myth  with  truth.  But  their  heart  is  essenti- 
ally as  sound,  and  their  instinct  as  reliable,  to-day 
as  when  they  heard  Jesus  gladly  and  gave  Him 
His  first  followers  and  friends.  It  is  from  their 
ranks  that  the  Christian  priesthood  and  ministry 
are  still  mainly  recruited.  It  is  for  their  minds 
that  Christian  dogmas  and  devotions  are  still 
principally  framed. 

(c)  Farlicular  representatives  of  the  Church  ;  the 
Episcopate;  general  Councils. — Impressive  as  the 
consensus  of  Christendom  is,  and  weighty  as  is 
the  authority  of  Christian  common  sense  and 
popular  feeling,  their  movement  and  utterance 
are  too  slow  and  unwieldy  to  enable  them  to  be 
employed  for  the  speedy  solution  of  faith's  prob- 
lems, ])erplexities,  and  controversies.  Accordingly, 
infallible  direction  has  been  sought  in  the  consensus 
of  ofiice-bearers  of  the  Church.  The  testimony 
of  the  Apostles,  or  the  Fathers,  or  the  Councils 
■  deemed  Ecumenical,  or  the  Episcopate,  or  the 
papacy,  has  been  regarded  and  proclaimed  in  cer- 
tain relations  and  at  certain  times  as  the  final  organ 
of  infallibility.  Even  in  these  groups  of  official 
representatives  a  perfect  consensus  is  in  every 
case  lacking ;  as  between  the  groups  it  is  equally 
hard  to  find.  But  the  assertion  of  their  claims 
to  implicit  credence  interestingly  illustrates  the 
determination  of  humanity  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  its  search  for  an  infalli))le  oracle  of  divine 
truth.  One  might  have  supposed  that  the  Old 
Dispensation  would  have  taught  the  Christian 
Church  to  beware  of  trusting  either  the  official 
or  the  hereditary  transmission  of  hierarchical 
authority  or  prophetic  vision  or  interpretative  in- 
sight or  governing  power.  But,  as  time  advanced 
and  the  interval  which  separated  each  genera- 
tion from  the  historical  person  of  Christ  steadily 
widened,  it  Avas  natui-al  and  inevitable  that  men 
should  cherish  with  augmented  force  the  convic- 
tion that  their  Lord  had  constituted  the  Apostles 
and  their  successors  in  some  definitive  sense  the 
heirs  to  His  own  divine  authority  and  infallibility. 
Had  He  not  laid  His  ordaining  hands  upon  them, 


bestowing  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  them  for  the  dis- 
charge of  tlieir  sacred  responsibilities,  and  had 
thej'  not  transmitted  to  successors  the  ordination 
and  the  gift  of  the  same  Spirit  ?  Further,  since 
the  Apostles  had  dillered  from  one  anotiier  upon 
occasion  and  had  met  in  council  at  the  chief  seat 
of  the  infant  Church  to  confer  ujion  their  difler- 
ences  and  difficulties,  and  had  issued  authoritative 
decisions  for  the  guitlance  of  the  local  churches, 
what  more  natural  than  that  their  successors 
.should  do  likewise  with  results  as  binding  upon 
the  C'hristian  conscience,  especially  if  they  were 
similarly  unanimous  in  their  decisions?  Thus  re- 
liance came  to  be  placed  on  the  conjunct  mind  and 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Ejiiscopate  met  upon 
occasion  in  duly  convened  universal  councils,  or 
acting  through  the  administration  of  common 
creeds  and  ritual  and  discipline,  or  accepting  the 
doctrine  of  certain  great  teaching  Fathers  or 
Doctors  on  faith  and  morals.  Faith  was  turned 
into  dogma  ;  a  mission  into  a  hierarchy  ;  a  brotiier- 
hood  into  a  grouji  of  federated  but  rival  monarchies. 
Unanimous  consent  became  majority-finding  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  conceded  or  a  coercive  uni- 
formity. The  Canon  of  Scripture  was  reinforced 
by  a  Canon  or  rule  of  faith  constructed  by  au- 
thority out  of  creeds  hitherto  voluntarily  cherished 
by  local  churches.  The  Church  insensibly  became 
an  empire  after  Constantine's  adhesion.  The 
patriarchs,  spiritual  overlords  of  subject  gi'oups 
of  bishops  and  dioceses,  received  among  them- 
selves an  order  of  precedence,  partly  through 
unsolicited  court  influence,  partly  through  general 
consent  and  usage,  partly  through  deliberate  and 
unashamed  arrogation.  At  length  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  history  Rome  emerged  as  the  sole 
vigorous  survivor  of  the  patriarchal  family,  practi- 
cally untouched  by  the  Arab  conquests,  at  the 
centre  of  the  culture,  the  art  and  architecture,  and 
the  politics  of  the  western  world. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the 
limitations  of  the  graded  ofiice-bearers  and  courts 
of  the  Church  as  organs  of  infallible  utterance. 
The  summoning  of  local  and  general  Councils,  the 
party  diil'erences  in  each,  the  variations  of  their 
findings  according  to  their  time,  place,  and  racial 
composition,  are  sufficient  evidence  that  spontane- 
ous unanimity  in  doctrine  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Episcopate  or  in  the  hierarchy.  Bishops  were 
seldom  selected  for  purely  theological  or  doctrinal 
eminence  :  their  business  called  for  other  qualities 
more  urgently.  It  was  an  extremely  distinguished 
representative  of  the  Episcopate  who,  according 
to  Lord  Acton  ('The  Vatican  Council,'  in  North 
British  Beview,  liii.  [1871]  208),  said  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Vatican  Council : 

'  We  bishops  are  absorbed  in  our  work,  and  are  not  scholars. 
We  sadly  need  the  help  of  those  that  are.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Council  wiU  raise  only  such  questions  as  can  be  dealt 
with  competently  by  practical  experience  and  coninion  sense.' 

They  Avere  often  not  so  much  leaders  as  mouth- 
pieces of  religious  opinion,  chosen  by  their  clergy 
to  administer  rather  than  to  receive  illumination. 
For  that  reason  they  may  justly  be  claimed  a.s 
i-epresentative  men,  living  epitomes  of  the  faith  and 
common  sentiment  of  their  people.  If  they  Avere 
incapable  of  securing  freedom  from  controversy 
throughout  their  dioceses,  and  in  crises  had  re- 
course to  Councils  in  Avhich  to  confer  upon  their 
difficulties,  tliey  Avere  at  once  confronted  Avith  the 
problem  of  method.  The  gathering  Avhich  in 
theory  Avas  an  ideal  instrument  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Church's  belief  and  practice  appeared 
in  a  very  difierent  light  at  close  quarters.  Councils 
convened  by  jmnces  and  intended  to  be  ecumenical 
Avcre  seldom,  if  ever,  attended  by  bishops  from  all 
parts  in  geographical,  racial,  or  populational  pro- 
portion.    Niccea,  the  first  meeting-place,  Avas  con- 
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venient  enough  for  Constantinople,  the  Emperor's 
own  seat,  but  the  prelates  who  came  at  the  Em- 
peror's summons  were  almost  to  a  man  Easterns 
or  Greeks,  the  bishop  of  Old  Kome  himself  being 
absent  though  the  occasion  was  one  of  extreme 
gravity  for  the  peace  of  Christendom.  And  so  it 
has  always  been.  Ecumenical  in  name,  general 
Councils  have  invariably  assumed  the  complexion 
of  the  region  of  the  Christian  world  in  which  they 
chanced  to  be  held.  Not  seldom  the  locality  was 
selected  with  a  definite  view  to  secure  certain 
results.  Moreover,  they  were  increasingly  re- 
stricted through  the  abstention  or  exclusion  of 
particular  Churches,  the  Oriental  first,  and  the 
Greek  Orthodox  next,  until  the  claim  of  the  latest 
Councils  of  Trent  and  the  Vatican  to  be  ecumeni- 
cal was  reduced  to  the  verge  of  the  farcical  by  the 
absence  of  the  Greeks,  the  Protestants,  and  all  but 
Koman  Catholic  delegates.  The  conciliar  illusion 
Avas  yet  further  disturbed  by  the  problem  of  a 
«ommon  language  in  which  efiective  debate  and 
controversy  might  take  place  without  siibstantial 
disadvantage  to  any  section  of  the  membership, 
by  the  problem  of  rules  of  debate,  of  the  deter- 
mination and  preparation  of  the  subjects  to  be 
propounded,  of  the  method  of  voting,  and  the 
means  of  securing  '  unanimity.'  The  breakdown 
of  the  conciliar  apparatus  of  infallibility  was  evi- 
<lent  in  the  long-drawn-out  and  continually  inter- 
rupted proceedings  at  Trent,  when  the  prestige 
"vvon  at  tlie  close  of  the  Great  Schism  by  the  Council 
of  Constance  (A.D.  1414-18),  the  unmaker  and 
maker  of  popes,  was  dissipated  under  papal  and 
Jesuit  influence,  and  it  was  remarked  that  the 
'  inspiration '  of  the  Council,  in  which,  as  always, 
Italian  bishops  and  abbots  predominated,  was 
strangely  afl'ected  by  each  arrival  of  the  courier 
from  the  Vatican.  In  1854  the  publication  by 
Pius  IX.,  before  a  mere  congress  of  assembled 
cardinals  and  bishops,  of  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  as  a  papal  decree,  and  in 
1870  the  preliminary  determination  of  the  busi- 
ness and  method  of  the  Vatican  Council  by  the 
same  pope,  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the 
sufficiency  of  majority  -  findings,  and  the  final 
supersession  of  Councils  by  the  dogma  of  papal  in- 
fallibility were  signs  that,  so  far  as  the  Church  in 
communion  with  Kome  was  concerned,  the  age  of 
Councils  was  at  an  end.  Christendom  had  scarcely 
ever  derived  prestige  from  the  meeting  and  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Council.  Wire-pulling,  manoeuvring, 
wrangling,  recrimination,  and  acute  division  of 
sympathies  had  almost  always  been  unconcealable 
features  of  tlieir  sessions. 

Under  the  rhetoric  and  polemical  exaggeration  of  James 
Martineau  there  is  a  solid  foundation  of  fact  when  he  says 
('Catholic  Infallibilit}-,'  oh.  ii.  of  his  Rationale  of  Jieligious 
Enquiry,  London,  1836):  'When  you  tell  me  of  an  infallible 
assembly— 3.11  inspired  parliament,  whose  decrees  are  neverthe- 
less liable  to  error,  till  confirmed  by  the  signature  of  a  certain 
bishop,  I  try  in  vain  to  conceive  where  the  divine  agency  can 
take  place,  of  what  separate  atoms  of  inspiration  the  collective 
miracle  is  made  up,  from  what  distribution  of  influence  on  the 
faculties  of  the  several  parties  the  elimination  of  error  results. 
Every  individual  member  in  his  separate  capacity,  and  before 
he  entered  the  assembly,  is  perfectly  fallible  ;  when  there,  he 
utters  the  very  opinions  which  he  brought  thither,  and  tenders 
the  vote  which  he  previously  designed ;  j'et  the  aggregate  of 
these  fallibilities  is  inspiration.  .  .  .  When  I  remember  the 
motives  which  actuate  the  members  of  such  assemblies,  and  of  the 
vehement  operation  of  which  no  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history 
can  doubt  ;  the  anxiety  for  imperial  favour,  or  dread  of  popular 
displeasure  ; — the  love  of  display,  the  passion  for  influence,  the 
ambition  of  promotion; — the  dread  of  episcopal  molestation, 
and  the  hope  of  party  triumph,  and  the  horror  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  heresy, — I  look  in  vain  for  the  resting-place  of  the  divine 
and  guiding  light;  it  escapes  me  like  an  ignis fatuiis,  quitting 
everj'  point  on  which  I  gaze  ;  and  goes  out  at  last  in  those  mists 
and  marshes  of  human  corruption.'  And  again  (Seat  of  Au- 
thority in  Religion,  London,  1891,  p.  67),  '  No  crowd  of  pigmies 
can  add  themselves  up  into  a  God.' 

Whatever  might  be  said  of  the  value  of  their 
decisions— and  there  is  to  this  day  no  ecclesiastical 
agreement  as  to  which  of  them  are  genuinely  ecu- 


menical— it  was  impossible  to  pretend  that  the 
speeches  and  votes  were  invariably  free  and  dis- 
interested, or  that  their  '  unanimity '  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  cordial  and  voluntary.  Each  Council 
could  determine  in  the  plenitude  of  its  constitu- 
tional authority  which  of  its  predecessors  were  to 
be  regarded  as  ecumenical,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  differed  among  themselves  in  their  verdicts 
on  the  question.  They  were  unwieldy,  unmanage- 
able, insubordinate,  polyglot,  costly,  inconvenient, 
and  inefficient.  They  disturbed  discipline  in  the 
effort  to  promote  it.  They  took  men  away  from 
the  administration  of  their  dioceses  and  ecclesi- 
astical offices,  in  many  cases  to  a  work  Avhich 
was  uncongenial  and  outside  the  range  of  their 
individual  competence.  And,  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  regime,  they  had  no  freedom  of  initiation 
or  of  action  or  of  utterance.  Over  against  a  settled 
and  continuous  system  like  the  papacy,  with  its 
administrative  bureaucracy  and  its  gradation  of 
offices  culminating  in  the  autocratic  head,  the 
spasmodic  and  intermittent  and  heterogeneous 
authority  of  Councils  was  bound  to  lose  ground. 
When  they  ceased  to  command  absolute  loyalty 
to  their  decisions,  and  could  not  obtain  a  dis- 
interested unanimity  in  their  decrees,  they  were 
reduced  to  employing  something  of  the  same 
coercive  force  of  excommunication  that  Rome  was 
accustomed  to  use.  The  logical  outcome  of  that 
conception  of  authority  and  infallibility  is  the 
papal  system,  close-knit,  outwardly  homogeneous, 
imperial,  imposing,  and  continuous.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  this  method,  conciliar  or  papal, 
can  be  harmonized  with  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels 
or  with  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
How  it  appeared  to  so  gifted  and  so  loyal  an 
observer  from  within  as  Dbllinger  on  the  eve  of  the 
Vatican  Council  may  be  gathered  from  the  closing 
section  of  the  work  entitled,  in  its  English  version, 
The  Pope  and  the  Council,  by  'Janus'  (p.  41911'.) : 

'  The  experiences  of  the  non-Italian  bishops  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  its  results,  which  fell  so  far  short  of  the  reforms  desired 
and  expected,  the  conduct  of  Rome  in  strictly  prohibiting  any 
explanations  or  commentaries  on  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
being  written  and  reserving  to  herself  the  interpretation  of 
them,  while  she  quietly  shelved  many  of  its  most  important 
decisions  (e.g.  on  indulgences,  and  man}'  others),  without  even 
any  semblance  of  carrying  them  out — all  this  led  to  the  call  for 
a  new  Council,  so  often  repeated  previously,  being  silenced 
from  tliat  time  forward.  In  countries  subjected  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  mere  wish  for  another  Council  would  have  been 
declared  penal,  and  have  exposed  to  danger  those  who  uttered 
it.  The  Roman  See  had  no  doubt  suffered  considerable  losses  of 
privilege  and  income  in  consequence  of  the  Tridentine  decrees, 
and  still  more  from  the  opposition  of  the  different  Governments  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  decrees,  the  activity  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  establishment  of  standing  congregations  and  of  the 
nunciatures,  which  had  been  previously  unknown,  had  very 
materially  increased  the  power  and  influence  of  Rome.  But  at 
Rome  Councils  were  always  held  in  abomination  ;  the  very 
name  was  strictly  forbidden  under  penalties  there.  When  in 
the  controversy  about  grace  in  1602  the  Molinists  spoke  of  its 
being  decided  by  a  Council,  the  Dominican  Pena  wrote  that  in 
Rome  the  word"  Council,  at  least  in  matters  of  dogma,  wag 
regarded  as  sacrilegious,  and  excommunicated. 

And  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  three  centuries  have  elapsed 
without  any  earnest  desire  for  a  Council  making  itself  heard 
anywhere— a  thing  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  iiast  history  of 
the  Church.  It  is  commonly  taught  in  theological  manuals, 
schools,  and  systems,  that  the  Councils  of  the  Church  are  not 
only  useful  but  necessary.  But  this,  like  so  much  else  in  the 
ordinary  teaching,  wag  held  only  in  the  abstract.  It  was  at 
bottom  universally  felt  that  Councils  as  little  fitted  into  a 
Church  organized  under  an  absolute  Papal  monarchy  as  the 
States-General  into  the  monarchy  of  Louis  xiv.  The  most 
faithful  interpreter  of  the  Roman  view  of  things,  Cardinal 
Pallavicini,  put  this  feeling  into  words  when  he  said,  "To  hold 
another  Council  would  be  to  tempt  God,  so  extremely  dangerous 
and  so  threatening  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  would 
such  an  assembly  be."  In  that  point,  he  thinks  his  History  of 
the  Council  of  "Trent  will  make  the  same  impression  on  the 
reader  as  Sarpi's.  Even  National  Synods,  he  says,  the  Popes 
have  always  detested. 

But  the  chief  reason  why  nobody  any  longer  desired  a  Council, 
lay  in  the  conviction  that,  if  it  met,  the  first  and  most  essential 
condition,  freedom  of  deliberation  and  voting,  would  be  wanting. 
The  latest  history  showed  this  as  much  as  the  theory.  In  the 
Papal  system,  which  knows  nothing  of  true  bishops  ruling 
independently  by  virtue  o!  the  Divine  institution,   but  only 
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recognises  subjects  and  vicars  or  officials  of  the  Pope,  who 
exercise  a  power  lent  them  merely  duriiij^  his  pleasure,  there  is 
no  room  for  an  assembly  which  would  be  called  a  Council  in 
the  sense  of  the  ancient  Church.  If  the  bishops  know  the  view 
and  will  of  the  Pope  on  any  question,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
and  idle  to  vote  against  it ;  and  if  they  do  not,  their  first  duty 
at  the  Council  would  be  to  ascertain  it  and  vote  accordingly. 
An  cBcunienical  assembly  of  the  Church  can  have  no  existence, 
properly  speaking,  in  presence  of  an  ordinarius  ordinariorum 
and  infallible  teacher  of  faith,  though,  of  course,  the  pomp, 
ceremonial,  speeches,  and  votings  of  a  Council  may  be  displayed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  world.  And  therefore  the  Papal  legates  at 
Trent  used  at  once  to  rebuke  bishops  as  heretics  and  rebels 
who  ever  dared  to  express  any  view  of  their  own.  Bishops  who 
have  been  obliged  to  swear  "to  maintain,  defend,  increase,  and 
advance  the  rights,  honours,  privileges,  and  authority  of  their 
lord  the  Pope" — and  every  bishop  takes  this  oath — cannot 
regard  themselves,  or  be  regarded  by  the  Christian  world,  as 
free  members  of  a  free  Council ;  natural  justice  and  equity 
requires  that.  These  men  neither  will  nor  can  be  held  responsible 
for  decisions  or  omissions  which  do  not  depend  on  them.  There 
have  certainly  been  the  weightiest  reasons  for  holding  no 
Council  for  three  hundred  years,  and  avoiding  such  a  "  useless 
hubbub,"  as  the  infallibilist  Cardinal  Orsi  calls  Councils. 

Complete  and  real  freedom  for  every  one,  freedom  from 
moral  constraint,  from  fear  and  intimidation,  and  from 
corruption,  belongs  to  the  essence  of  a  Council.  An  assembly 
of  men  bound  in  conscience  by  their  oaths  to  con.sider  the  main- 
tenance and  increase  of  Papal  power  their  main  object, — men 
living  in  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Curia,  and 
with  it  the  charge  of  perjury,  and  the  most  burdensome 
hindrances  in  the  discharge  of  their  otBce — cannot  certainly  be 
called  free  in  all  those  questions  which  concern  the  authority 
and  claims  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  very  few  at  most  of  the 
questions  that  would  have  to  be  discussed  at  a  Council  do  not 
come  under  this  category.  None  of  our  bishops  have  sworn  to 
make  the  good  of  the  Church  and  of  religion  the  supreme  object 
of  their  actions  and  endeavours ;  the  terms  of  the  oath  provide 
only  for  the  advantage  of  the  Curia.  How  the  oath  is  under- 
stood at  Rome,  and  to  what  reproaches  a  bishop  exposes  himself 
who  once  chooses  to  follow  his  own  conviction  against  the 
tradition  of  the  Curia,  there  are  plenty  of  examples  to  show. 

In  Rimini  and  Seleucia  (3.59),  at  Ephesus  (449),  and  at  Vienne 
(131 2),  and  at  many  other  times,  even  at  Trent,  the  results  of  a 
want  of  real  freedom  have  been  displaced.  In  early  times, 
when  the  Popes  were  as  yet  in  no  position  to  exercise  compulsion 
or  intimidation  upon  Synods,  it  was  the  Emperors  who  sometimes 
trenched  too  closely  on  this  freedom.  But  from  Gregory  vii.'s 
time  the  weight  of  Papal  power  has  pressed  ten  times  more 
heavil}-  upon  them  than  ever  did  the  Imperial  authority.  With 
abundant  reason  were  the  two  demands  urged  throughout  half 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  negotiations  about  the 
Council,— first,  that  it  should  not  be  held  in  Rome,  or  even  in 
Italy  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  bishops  should  be  absolved  from 
their  oath  of  obedience.  The  recently  proclaimed  Council  is  to 
be  held  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Rome  itself,  and  already  it  has 
been  announced  that,  as  the  sixth  Lateran  Council,  it  will  adhere 
faithfully  to  the  fifth.  That  is  quite  enough — it  means  this, 
that  whatever  course  the  Synod  may  take,  one  quality  can  never 
be  predicated  of  it,  namely,  that  it  has  been  a  really  free 
Council. 

Theologians  and  Canonists  declare  that  without  complete 
freedom  the  decisions  of  a  Council  are  not  binding,  and  the 
assembly  is  only  a  pseudo-Synod.  Its  decrees  may  have  to  be 
corrected.' 

Dollinger's  Avords  are  deliberate,  and  are  based 
on  unrivalled  knowledge.  But  they  provoke  a 
still  deeper  reflexion  than  they  intend,  for  they 
^  expose  to  view  the  weakness  of  both  papacy  and 
Councils.  In  neither  is  true  freedom,  such  as  he 
de.siderates  and  demands,  conceivable.  To  bind 
the  conscience  of  Christendom  is  the  motive  and 
the  office  of  both  institutions.  Neither  in  reality 
is  at  liberty  to  claim  the  freedom  it  would  with- 
draw from  its  subjects.  The  binder  need  not 
complain  if  he  finds  himself  in  bonds.  Admit  the 
principle  of  coercive  authority  in  your  Council  and 
you  will  not  be  able  to  deny  it  to  the  permanent 
officials  of  your  Church.  Better  on  such  principles 
a  living  pope  than  a  dead  Council,  or  a  Council 
yet  unborn.  You  cannot  indulge  in  Councils  very 
often.  The  pope  is  always  with  you.  He  need 
not  act  arbitrarily.  He  has  advisers  innumerable, 
informants  innumerable,  and  access,  presumably, 
to  the  mind  of  the  vast  dominion  over  which  he 
rules.  May  not  God  be  trusted  to  give  none  but 
the  best  popes  to  His  confiding  Church,  and  none 
but  the  best  advisers  to  His  confiding  Vicegerents, 
and  pour  out  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  them  all  to 
save  them  from  error  and  lead  them  to  truth  ? 
The  theory  is  plausible,  and  valid  as  against 
Councils    for  those  who   believe    in   a    hierarchy 


endowed  with  corporate  infallibility.  But,  as  wo 
have  seen,  there  is  notliing  in  our  Lord's  teaching 
to  suggest  that  God  values  the  Church  or  watches 
over  the  Church  with  a  more  fatherly  solicitude 
than  over  tlie  individual.  On  the  contrary,  in- 
dividual infallibility  tiirougli  perfect  faith  in  God's 
reailiness  to  bestow  His  Holy  Spirit  has  a  much 
stronger  and  more  explicit  warrant  in  tlie  Gospels. 

If  it  be  assumed,  thougli  none  but  Koman 
Catholics  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  it,  that  the 
Vatican  C.nincil  of  1870  was  ecumenical  and 
ecumenically  binding,  its  results  are  interesting  in 
the  present  connexion.  For  it,  a  valid  Council, 
decreed,  in  assent  to  the  mind  of  the  pope,  that 
the  pope  is,  when  pronouncing  on  faith  and  morals 
ex  c'tthedra,  infallible.  It  follows  that,  if  the  pope 
is  not  infallible,  neither  is  the  Council  which 
pronounced  him  immune  from  error.  It  does  not 
follow  tiiat  Councils  are  henceforth  set  aside  for 
ever.  They  remain  infallible  instruments  of 
authoritj',  ob.solete  but  revivahle  at  any  time. 
Princes  or  popes  may  still  convoke  them,  though 
it  would  be  strictly  unnecessary  to  do  so  in  the 
lifetime  and  health  of  a  supreme  pontiff",  and  might 
be  construed  as  an  insult  and  act  of  treason  to  the 
office  and  prerogative  of  the  occupant  of  St.  Peter's 
throne.  But  henceforth,  unless  the  Council  of 
1870  is  ruled  out  as  merely  Koman  Catholic  and 
therefore  provincial  and  sectarian,  or  as  morally 
lacking  in  unanimity,  or  as  devoid  of  genuine 
freedom  in  voting,  debate,  and  business,  it  may  be 
maintained  that,  Mhile  a  Council  is  infallible  only 
when  its  decrees  enjoy  the  adhesion  of  the  Koman 
See,  when  it  acts  in  communion  and  harmony  with 
its  chief  bishop,  the  infallibilitj'  enjoyed  bj'  the 
reigning  pope  does  not  depend  upon  any  consent 
of  future  Councils.  It  may,  however,  be  observed 
that  in  a  great  autonomous  institution  no  law  or 
convention  can  absolutely  fetter  the  resources  of 
corporate  freedom,  or  destroy  its  initiative  in  great 
crises  of  its  existence.  The  Council  of  Constance 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  an  extreme  emergency 
calling  out  into  active  service  extreme  and  scarcely 
contemplated  methods  of  procedure.  The  Vatican 
has  not  yet  decreed  that  henceforth  Councils  are 
incompetent,  lacking  in  infallibility,  and  therefore 
jjrohibited.  It  is  one  thing  to  supersede  them,  and 
to  prevent  their  resumption;  quite  another  to 
forbid  them  altogether  or  to  pronounce  them  for 
all  time  deTunct.^ 

(d)  Papal  infallibility. — The  Church  of  Rome  is 
but  one  of  the  sects  of  Christendom,  but  it  is  out- 
wardly at  least  the  most  catholic  of  Churches. 
The  most  exclusive  in  its  communion,  it  is  the 
most  comprehen.sive  in  geographical  diffusion  and 
in  racial  distribution.  The  most  complex  in  its 
organization,  it  is  the  most  rigorously  unified  in 
its  discipline.  Its  history,  its  service  to  Christian 
life,  piety,  and  tradition,  and  its  numerical  strength 
lend  a  peculiar  importance  to  the  theory  of  infalli- 
bility with  which  it  has  come  finally  to  be  identified. 
The  term  '  Papist,'  which  might  formerly  have  been 
resented  throughout  Koman  Catholic  lands,  is  now, 
since  1870,  at  least  as  accurate  a  designation  as  the 
term  'Roman  Catholic'  Since  that  date  the  doc- 
trine that  the  pope  is  infallible,  which  had  liitherto 
been  repudiated  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the 
Koman  Catholic  authorities  and  manuals  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Ireland,  has  become  a  dogma  of 
faith,  part  of  the  distinctive  working  creed  of  the 
Church.  Its  evolution  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and,  in  certain  aspects,  one  of  the  most 
significant  episodes  in  Church  history.  Thanks 
to  the  voluminous  literature  which  arose  out  of 
the  controversy  in  which  the  completion  of  the 
dogma  was  involved,  the  story  can  be  studied  with 

1  For  the  Roman  Catholic  view  see  artt.  Church,  Doctri.ve 
I  OF  THE  (Roman  Catholic),  Papact. 
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unusual  thoroughness  and  ease.  In  the  present 
article  a  review  of  its  broader  features  and  main 
facts  must  suffice. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  dogmatic  infalli- 
bility of  the  bishop  or  patriarch  of  Rome  stands 
in  the  closest  possible  relationship  to  his  general 
authority  as  a  ruler  in  the  Church. 

In  a  letter  to  Lady  Simeon,  of  date  1867,  quoted  in  W.  Ward's 
Life  of  John  Henry  Cardinal  Nezvman-  (London,  1912,  ii.  193), 
Newman  writes  :  '  I  say  with  Cardinal  Bellarmine  whether  the 
Pope  be  infallible  or  not  in  any  pronouncement,  anyhow  he  is 
to  be  obe.ved.  No  good  can  come  from  disobedience.  His  facts 
and  his  warnings  may  be  all  wrong ;  his  deliberations  may  have 
been  biassed.  He  may  have  been  misled.  Imperiousness  and 
craft,  tyranny  and  cruelty,  may  be  patent  in  the  conduct  of  his 
advisers  and  instruments.  But  when  he  speaks  formally  and 
authoritatively  he  speaks  as  our  Lord  would  have  him  speak, 
and  all  those  imperfections  and  sins  of  individuals  are  over- 
ruled for  that  result  which  our  Lord  intends  (just  as  the  action 
of  the  wicked  and  of  enemies  to  the  Church  are  overruled), 
and  therefore  the  Pope's  word  stands,  and  a  blessing  goes  with 
obedience  to  it,  and  no  blessing  with  disobedience.'  And  in  a 
letter  to  Pusey  (ib.  ii.  217)  in  the  same  year  he  writes :  '  Any 
categorical  answer  would  be  unsatisfactorj' — but  if  I  must  so 
speak,  I  should  say  that  his  jurisdiction  (for  that  I  conceive  you 
to  mean  by  "  powers  ")  is  unlimited  and  despotic.  And  I  think 
this  is  the  general  opinion  among  us.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing 
which  any  other  authority  in  the  Church  can  do,  which  he 
cannot  do  at  once — and  he  can  do  things  which  they  cannot  do, 
such  as  destroy  a  whole  hierarchj'.  ...  As  to  the  question  of 
property,  whether  he  could  simply  confiscate  the  funds  of  a 
whole  diocese,  I  do  not  know — but  I  suspect  he  can.  Speaking 
generally,  I  think  he  can  do  anything,  but  break  the  divine  law. 
.  .  .  But  such  a  jurisdiction  is  (1)  not  so  much  a  practice  as  a 
doctrine— a.nd  (2)  not  so  much  a  doctrine  as  a  pi'inciple  of  our 
s.vstem.' 

In  an  institution  which  rests  faith  upon  authority 
or  tradition  and  makes  belief  a  duty  of  obedience, 
the  right  to  prescribe  or  decree  dogma  is  naturally 
included  within  the  wider  right  to  rule  in  spiritu- 
alibus.  Much  of  the  wide-spread  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  Protestants  to  regard  with  seriousness 
the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  is  due  to  their 
instinctively  difierent  attitude  towards  faith  and 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  secured ;  they  find 
it  difficult  to  conceive  of  faith  as  a  product  of 
obedience,  as  an  activity  to  be  ordered.  In  Roman 
Catholicism,  under  the  demands  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  the  principle  has  broken  down  that 
obedience  to  the  supreme  earthly  head  of  the 
Church  is  to  be  restricted  in  any  way  so  as  to 
exclude  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  re- 
vealed doctrine,  and  the  definition  of  the  sense  in 
which  Holy  Scripture,  the  Creeds,  and  the  Conciliar 
Decrees  are  to  be  understood  and  applied. 

On  the  Roman  Catholic  view  our  Lord  bestowed 
upon  Peter,  after  his  great  confession  and  again 
after  the  Resurrection,  a  unique  authority  and 
office  as  His  peculiar  representative  in  the  Apos- 
tolic company  and  in  the  Church.  'Peter'  and 
'Cephas'  mean  'rock,'  it  is  urged,  and  Peter  is 
tlie  rock-foundation  of  the  imperishable  Church  ; 
not  sim]>ly  his  confession,  or  his  faith,  but  he 
liimself,  the  living  Apostle,  the  utterer  of  his  faith 
in  the  Christ.  Not  a  doctrine,  not  a  belief,  but  a 
living  person  is  the  basis  of  a  standing  Church. 
The  gift  or  charge  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
denotes  his  authority  as  a  teacher  ;  what  he  'binds 
or  looses,'  i.e.,  in  rabbinical  language,  'affirms  or 
denies,'  in  teaching  spiritual  truth  is  'in  heaven,' 
i.e.  'divinely,'  affirmed  or  denied.  In  Lk  22^-, 
though  the  context  and  sequel  are  painfully  adverse 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  theory,  it  is  said  by  Christ 
that  He  has  prayed  for  Peter  that  his  faith  '  fail 
not,'  from  which  it  may  be  deduced  that  the  prayer 
has  been  answered  ;  and  the  command  is  laid  upon 
Peter :  '  Do  thou,  when  once  thou  hast  turned 
again,  stablish  thy  brethren.'  The  risen  Lord, 
moreover,  commissions  the  forgiven  Peter  to  feed 
His  lambs,  to  tend  His  sheep,  and  to  feed  His 
sheep  (Jn  2\^^^-).  It  is  inconceivable,  it  is  urged 
further,  that  our  Lord  intended  such  a  charge  to 
terminate  with  Peter's  individual  tenure  of  it. 
Each  successive  generation  would  require  at  least 


the  same  guaranteed  infallibility  in  a  living  in- 
spired instructor.  A  living  rock-foundation  cannot 
have  been  withdrawn  on  Peter's  decease  ;  his  faith 
cannot  be  allowed  to  fail  in  any  age  ;  his  brethren 
still  need  stablishing ;  the  sheep  of  Christ  still 
need  riot  only  to  be  fed  but  to  be  shepherded, 
which  implies  guidance  and  protection  from  error. 
The  need  grows  greater  rather  than  less  with  the 
passage  of  time,  since  faith  tends  to  cool  as  distance 
from  its  objects  is  increased. 

On  the  face  of  them,  these  passages  in  the 
Gospels  cannot  be  so  construed  Avitli  any  con- 
fidence. Simon  Peter  is  anything  but  a  model  of 
infallibility  either  in  the  Gospels  or  in  Acts  or  in 
the  Epistles  of  the  NT.  To  the  same  person  who 
received  the  words  '  Thou  art  Peter '  came  all  too 
soon  the  words  '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.'  The 
'Rock'  of  the  Church's  foundation  became  in  a 
few  hours  a  'stumbling-block,'  a  rock  of  offence. 
The  same  Apostle  who  confessed  the  Christ  not 
only  denied  Him,  but  endeavoured  to  deter  Him 
from  going  to  His  death,  and,  as  mistakenly  though 
as  naturally,  tried  to  defend  Him  with  the  sword. 
It  is  the  faith  he  utters  that  fits  him  for  our  Lord's 
beatitude,  since  it  is  recognized  by  its  recipient 
as  divinely  revealed  ;  yet  that  faith  did  soon  '  fail,' 
Satan  did  'have'  him.  If  he  has  infallibility  in 
any  sense,  it  is  ultimate  or  practical  infallibility, 
and  it  does  not  render  him  immune  from  par- 
ticular failure  of  judgment  in  faith  and  duty. 
Further,  it  is  brethren  that  he  is  to  stablish,  not 
subjects,  after  his  restoration,  and  the  duty  of 
stablishing  is  plainly  enough  a  duty  that  each 
Apostle  owed  to  the  others,  however  their  gifts 
might  vary  (cf.  the  parallel  use  of  arripigeLv  with 
reference  to  Paul  and  others  in  Ac  14'"-^  15^^-  *^ 
18'^^  Ro  1").  'Binding  and  loosing'  is  not  a 
prerogative  conferred  upon  one  man  alone  ;  it  is 
given  to  all  the  Apostles  as  such,  the  Seventy 
as  well  as  the  Twelve,  as  an  essential  of  authori- 
tative proclamation  of  Christ's  message.  There 
is  no  indication  that  particular  infallibility  was 
given  to  every  Apostle,  or  that  Peter's  gift  differed 
in  kind  from  that  of  the  others.  It  is  also  un- 
fortunate that  Lk  22^1-  ^^  should  follow  immedi- 
ately Christ's  rebuke  to  the  disciples  in  their 
contention  on  the  very  subject  of  precedence,  and 
His  warning  to  them  not  to  be  like  Gentile  princes 
who  lord  it  over  their  people,  and  assume  grandilo- 
quent titles  such  as  'benefactor.'  Peter's  final 
commission,  thrice  repeated,  contains  no  single 
unique  element ;  it  is  simply  a  pastorate,  whose 
triple  injunction  refers  to  his  threefold  denial 
and  repudiation  of  his  Master.  As  for  the  claim 
that  Peter's  office  could  not  die  with  him,  it  proves 
too  much  for  papal  theory,  since  no  pope  has  ever 
claimed  an  apostolate  identical  with  his  ;  but  it 
contains  a  kernel  of  truth.  Apostolic  faith,  and 
faithful  Apostles,  are  needed  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Church  in  every  generation,  and  we  are  justified 
in  believing  that  they  will  not  fail.  But  we  are 
still  in  total  ignorance,  as  was  the  general  Church 
in  the  first  four  centuries,  of  any  evidence  that  our 
Lord  desired  to  have  Peter's  faith  and  Peter's  pre- 
rogative confined  to  one  man,  and  in  particular  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome. 

'  Of  all  the  Fathers,'  writes  Dollinger  {op.  cit.  p.  91  ff.),  '  who 
interpret  these  passages  in  the  Gospels  (lit  xvi.  IS,  Jn  xxi.  17), 
not  a  single  one  applies  them  to  the  Roman  Bishops.  How 
many  Fathers  have  busied  themselves  with  these  texts,  yet  not 
one  of  them  whose  commentaries  we  possess — Origen,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Hilary,  Augustine,  Cyril,  Theodoret,  and  those  whose 
interpretations  are  collected  in  catenas — has  dropped  the 
faintest  hint  that  the  primacy  of  Rome  is  the  consequence  of 
the  commission  and  promise  to  Peter  !  Not  one  of  them  has 
explained  the  rock  or  foundation  on  which  Christ  would  build 
His  Church  of  the  office  given  to  Peter  to  be  transmitted  to  his 
successors,  but  they  understood  by  it  either  Christ  Himself,  or 
Peter's  confession  of  faith  in  Christ ;  often  both  together.  Or 
else  they  thought  Peter  was  the  foundation  equally  with  all  the 
other  Apostles,  the  Twelve  being  together  the  foundation-stones 
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of  the  Church  (Apoc.  xxi.  li)  .  .  .  they  did  not  regard  a  power 
first  given  to  Peter,  and  afterwards  conferred  in  precisely  the 
same  words  on  all  the  Apostles,  as  anything  peculiar  to  hiin,  or 
hereditary  in  the  line  of  Roman  Dishops,  and  they  held  the 
symbol  of  the  keys  as  meaning  just  the  same  as  the  figurative 
expression  of  binding  and  loosing. 

Every  one  knows  the  one  classical  passage  of  Scripture  on 
which  the  edifice  of  Papal  Infallibility  has  been  reared,  "  I  have 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not:  and  when  thou  art 
converted,  confirm  thy  brethren."  lint  these  words  mani- 
festly refer  only  to  Peter  personally,  to  liis  denial  of  Christ 
and  his  conversion ;  he  is  told  that  he,  whose  failure  of  faith 
would  be  only  of  short  duration,  is  to  strengthen  the  otlier 
Ajiostles,  whose  faith  would  likewise  waver.  It  is  directly 
against  the  sense  of  the  passage,  which  speaks  simply  of  faith, 
first  wavering,  and  then  to  be  confirmed  in  the  Messianic 
dignity  of  Christ,  to  find  in  it  a  promise  of  future  infallibility 
to  a  succession  of  Popes,  just  because  they  hold  the  office 
Peter  first  held  in  the  Roman  Church.  No  single  writer  to 
the  end  of  the  Seventh  Century  dreamt  of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion ;  all  without  exception — and  there  are  eighteen  of  them — 
explain  it  simply  as  a  prayer  of  Christ,  that  His  Apostle  might 
not  wholly  succumb,  and  lose  his  faith  entirely  in  his  approacli- 
ing  trial.  The  first  to  find  in  it  a  promise  of  privileges  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  Pope  Agatho  in  680,  wlien  trying  to  avert 
the  threatened  condemnation  of  his  predecessor,  Honorius, 
through  whom  the  Roman  Church  had  lost  its  boasted  privilege 
of  doctrinal  purity. 

Now  the  Trideutine  profession  of  faith,  imposed  on  the  clergy 
since  Pius  iv.,  contains  a  vow  never  to  interpret  Holy  Scripture 
otherwise  than  iu  accord  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Fathers— that  is,  the  great  Church  doctors  of  the  first  six 
centuries,  for  Gregory  the  Great,  who  died  in  C04,  was  the  last 
of  the  Fathers;  every  bishop  and  theologian  therefore  breaks 
his  oath  when  he  interprets  the  passage  in  question  of  a  gift  of 
infallibility  promised  by  Christ  to  the  Popes.' 

Human  nature  and  political  analogy  can  supply 
many  rea.sons  for  vestinf^  in  the  single  holder  of 
an  eminent  office  a  monarchical  authority  in  faith 
and  morals  as  in  government,  but  we  turn  in  vain 
for  any  warrant  in  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
such  a  claim.  Think  what  one  may  about  the 
limitations  of  argument  based  on  silence,  it  is  a 
grave  omission  indeed  on  the  part  of  an  infallible 
and  divine  Teacher  and  Legislator  to  have  left  His 
infant  Church  entirely  without  authorization  and 
explicit  instruction  in  so  vital  a  matter,  and  en- 
tirely without  a  single  allusion  either  to  Rome  or 
to  its  Episcopate.  Tiiink  what  one  also  may  about 
the  legitimacy  of  a  doctrinal  '  development,'  the 
postponement  till  1870  of  a  revelation  of  dogma  so 
momentous  to  Christendom  seems  to  call  for  delicate 
explanation. 

The  fact  is  that,  while  all  the  world  deferred  in 
many  ways,  especially  after  Constantine's  acces- 
sion, to  the  See  of  Rome,  while  the  frequent 
dependence  of  lesser  sees  upon  its  guidance  and 
direction  prepared  for  the  Western  Church's  tilti- 
mate  submission  to  its  authority,  and  while  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  a  great  power  to  reckon  with 
in  any  ecumenical  interest,  the  ancient  Church 
betrayed  no  sign  of  any  recognition  of  his  infalli- 
^  bility.  A  patriarch  among  patriarchs,  bishop  of 
a  diocese  which  came  to  overshadow  and  usurp  the 
Empire  itself  since  it  proved  itself  more  lasting 
and  more  trustworthy,  heir  to  traditions  of  office 
without  rival  in  historical  prestige,  it  was  inevit- 
able that  the  Roman  pope  should  be  given,  and 
should  accept,  a  rank  of  his  own  as  the  centuries 
attested  the  permanence  and  the  power  of  his 
otfice.  No  competent  student  of  history  wottld 
desire  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  papal 
name  as  a  historic  fact.  But  it  is  plain  that 
neither  tlie  early  popes  themselves  nor  the  rest 
of  the  world  credited  their  office  with  infallibility. 
The  unapostolic  See  of  New  Rome  erected  by 
Constantine  in  his  Eastern  capital  never  acknow- 
ledged its  authority  as  overruling  its  own.  Coun- 
cils, deemed  ecumenical  by  East  and  West  alike, 
"Were  convened  and  issued  their  decrees  without 
submitting  them  to  the  separate  or  final  approval 
of  the  ruling  pope.  No  one  suggested  that  the 
existence  of  the  Roman  See  made  Councils  un- 
necessary, much  less  presumptuous  and  incom- 
petent. How  much  trouble  might  have  been 
saved  to  the  Christian  world  if  direct  appeal  to 


an  oracle  in  the  Eternal  City  had  been  recog- 
nized as  sufficient  to  decide  all  controversies  in 
faith  and  morals  !  But,  as  Dollinger  (op.  cit.  p. 
64  If. )  says : 

'  None  of  the  ancient  confessions  of  faith,  no  catechism,  none 
of  tlie  patristic  writings  composed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  contain  a  syllable  about  the  Pope,  still  less  any  hint 
that  all  certainty  of  faith  and  doctrine  depends  on  him.  For 
the  first  thousand  years  of  Church  history  not  a  question  of 
doctrine  was  finally  decided  by  the  Pope.  The  Ron.an  Bishops 
took  no  i)art  in  the  commotions  which  the  numerous  Gnostic 
sects,  tlie  Slontanists  and  Chiliasts,  produced  in  the  early 
Church,  nor  can  a  single  dogmatic  decree  issued  by  one  of 
them  be  found  during  the  first  four  centuries,  nor  a  trace  of 
the  existence  of  any.  Kven  the  controversy  atx>ut  Christ 
kindled  by  Paul  of  Samosata,  which  occupied  the  whole 
Eastern  Church  for  a  long  time,  and  necessitated  the  assem- 
bling of  several  Councils,  was  terminated  without  the  Pope 
taking  any  part  in  it.  So  again  in  the  chain  of  controversies 
and  discussions  connected  with  the  names  of  Tlieodotus, 
Artemon,  Noetus,  Sabellius,  Heryllus,  and  Lucian  of  Antioch, 
which  troubled  the  whole  Church,  and  extended  over  nearly 
150  years,  there  is  no  i>roof  that  the  Roman  Bishops  acted 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  local  Church,  or  accomjOished 
any  dogmatic  result.  ...  In  three  controversies  during  this 
early  period  the  Roman  Church  took  an  active  part, — the  ques- 
tion about  Easter,  about  lieretical  baptism,  and  about  the  peni- 
tential discipline.  In  all  three  the  Popes  were  unable  to  carry 
out  their  own  will  and  view  and  practice,  and  the  other 
Churches  maintained  their  different  usage  without  its  leading 
to  any  permanent  division.  ...  In  the  Arian  disputes  .  .  . 
Julius  and  Liberius  (?.37-366)  were  the  first  [Popes]  to  take 
part  in  the  course  of  events,  but  they  only  increased  the 
uncertainty.  Julius  pronounced  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  an 
avowed  Satjellian,  orthodox  at  his  Roman  Synod  ;  and  Liberius 
purchased  his  return  from  exile  from  the  Emperor  by  con- 
demning Athanasius,  and  subscribing  an  Arian  creed.  .  .  . 
The  apostasy  of  Liberius  sufficed,  through  the  whole  of  the 
middle  ages,  for  a  proof  that  Popes  could  fall  into  heresy  as 
well  as  other  people.  .  .  .  During  all  the  fourth  century 
Councils  alone  decided  dogmatic  questions.  If  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  was  ever  appealed  to  for  a  decision,  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  desired  to  call  a  Synod  to  decide  the  point 
at  issue.  At  the  second  CEcumenical  Council  in  381,  which 
decreed  the  most  important  definition  of  faith  since  the 
Nicene,  by  first  formulizing  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  represented  at  all ;  only  the 
decrees  were  communicated  to  it  as  to  other  Churches.  .  .  . 
Pope  Siricius  (3S4-39S)  declined  to  pronounce  on  the  false 
doctrine  of  a  bishop  (Bonosus)  when  requested  to  do  so,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  no  right,  and  must  await  the  sent- 
ence of  the  bishops  of  the  province,  "to  make  it  the  rule  of 
his  own."' 

It  is  impossible  in  an  article  like  the  present  to 
trace  in  minute  detail  the  long  course  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  papal  claims,  and  of  the  resist- 
ance to  them  ;  but  the  following  historical  facts 
are  of  interest,  and  in  various  ways  have  a  signifi- 
cance of  their  own.  They  are  set  down  almost  as 
a  miscellany  in  a  roughly  chronological  sequence, 
and  they  reflect  the  varying  attitude  adopted  by 
popes,  Councils,  and  teachers  of  the  Church. 

In  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent.,  Stephen,  bishop 
of  Rome,  in  controversy'  with  Cyprian  of  Carthage 
on  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism,  asserted  his 
claim  to  a  superior  authority  as  the  occupant  of 
Peter's  chair,  and  claimed  for  Roman  tradition  a 
supreme  value  as  having  been  delivered  by  Peter 
and  Paul ;  but  Cyprian  rejected  the  notion  of  the 
existence  of  a  bishop  of  bishops,  and  appealed  to 
the  Apostolic  Scriptures  as  a  higher  authority, 
and  Eastern  bishops  at  once  supported  his  atti- 
tude. 

'  None  of  us,'  he  writes  (cf.  G.  Salmon,  Tnfallihility  of  the 
Chxirch  ^,  London,  1899,  p.  407),  'sets  himself  up  as  a  bishop  of 
bishops,  or  by  tyrannical  terror  forces  his  colleagues  to  a  neces- 
sity of  obeying  ;  inasmuch  as  every  bishop,  in  the  free  use  of 
his  liberty  and  power,  has  the  right  of  forming  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  can  no  more  be  judged  by  another  than  he  can 
himself  judge  another.' 

In  the  3rd  cent,  the  Church  was  still  a  federation 
of  bishoprics  in  communion  with  each  other,  each 
with  its  own  distinctive  influence  and  prestige, 
Rome  manifestly  the  most  powerful,  but  all  to- 
gether in  a  fraternal  parity.  Bnt  in  343  the 
Council  of  Sardica,  from  which  the  Eastern  bishops 
had  departed  in  indignation,  made  the  pope,  m 
certain  circumstances,  a  court  of  appeal  for  ag- 
grieved bishops  in  the  West.  This  step  was  taken 
in  the  interest  of  security  of  episcopal  tenure  in 
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times  of  heated  controversy  and  frequent  deposi- 
tions. 

It  provided  that  'as  due  to  the  honour  of  St.  Peter,  the 
Roman  bishop  Julius  shall  be  informed  ...  by  letter,  in  order 
that,  under  the  presidency  of  a  presbyter  sent  by  him,  a  new 
trial  may  be  held  by  bishops  of  a  neighbouring,'  province  '  (cf. 
K.  von  Hase,  Handbook  to  the  Controversy  with  Rome,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1906,  i.  226). 

In  the  5th  cent. ,  Augustine's  much  abused  saying 
in  a  sermon  (cxxxi.  10),  '  Rome  has  spoken ;  the 
case  is  ended,'  had  reference  to  local  African  con- 
trover.sy,  and  does  not  contradict  liis  reiterated 
adherence  to  Cyprian's  position.  For  him,  Coun- 
cils as  well  as  bishops  were  fallible,  though  vener- 
able, and  appeal  might  be  taken  as  need  arose. 
To  give  his  words  an  ecumenical  application  is 
unhistorical.  But  the  pontiHcate  of  Leo  the  Great 
enhanced  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Roman  See 
in  all  eyes.  In  445  the  Emperor  Valentinian  gave 
supreme  judicial  and  legislative  power  to  it  over 
the  bishops  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  Leo's  Epistle  to 
Flavian  in  449  was  the  first  doctrinal  utterance  of 
a  pope  to  be  accepted  ecumenically  ;  but  it  did  not 
receive  dogmatic  force  until  it  had  been  submitted 
to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  examined  by  the 
bishops  therein  assembled,  and  ratified  by  them — 
a  procedure  whose  necessity  its  author  acknow- 
ledged. But  Leo's  successors  quickly  dissipated 
the  authority  which  his  pov.'erful  personality  and 
successful  enterprise  had  won.  Vigilius  in  546 
pronounced  orthodox  the  '  Three  Chapters '  of 
Tlieodore,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas,  which  had  been 
accused  of  Nestorianism ;  a  year  later  he  con- 
demned them,  though  he  had  formally  anathema- 
tized their  accusers ;  later  still  he  reversed  his 
judgment  a  second  time,  only  to  be  condemned 
liimself  by  the  Fifth  Ecumenical  Council,  to  whose 
decree  he  bowed  in  554,  saying,  very  sensibly,  that 
it  was  no  disgrace  to  perceive  and  recall  a  pre- 
vious error.  Even  more  serious  Avas  the  fate  of 
Honorius  I.,  who  in  638,  in  two  public  letters  to 
Eastern  patriarchs,  had  endorsed  the  Monothelite 
heresy,  and  after  his  death  was  solemnly  condemned 
as  a  heretic  by  the  Sixth  Ecumenical  Council  with- 
out any  dissentient  voice,  in  presence  of  the  legates 
of  his  successor — a  sentence  which  his  own  suc- 
cessors carried  out,  expunging  his  name  from  the 
liturgy. 

Until  the  fabrication  of  the  Isidorian  decretals 
nothing  more  than  an  ejiiscopal  and  patriarchal 
primacy  was  etiectively  claimed  by  the  popes  or 
conceded  to  them  :  that  primacy  no  one  in  Churcli 
or  State  seriously  disputed.  The  bishop  of  Rome 
could  not  summon  Ecumenical  Synods  :  he  had  to 
petition  the  Emperor  to  do  so.  It  Avas  not  his 
right  to  preside  over  them  in  person  or  by  legate. 
Rome  was  not  their  usual  place  of  meeting.  The 
Pope's  signature  Avas  not  required  as  a  final  for- 
mality to  validate  their  decrees.  His  legislative, 
administrative,  and  judicial  powers,  i.e.  his  sover- 
eign authoritjs  did  not  extend  beyond  his  own 
province ;  neither  Africa  nor  the  East  acknow- 
ledged it.  No  counsellor  and  no  arbiter  enjoyed 
the  same  acceptance  or  the  same  influence  ;  but  as 
yet  there  was  no  Curia  or  sovereign  Court,  no  tri- 
bute, no  granting  of  sovereign  dispensations  from 
the  obligations  of  ecclesiastical  law.  Of  the  power 
of  the  keys,  the  power  to  bind  and  loose,  the  power 
to  excommunicate,  Rome  had  no  monopoly,  either 
claimed  or  conceded.  But  there  was  a  spirit  at 
work  which  operated  steadily  in  the  direction  of 
securing  these  things.  The  Sardican  canons,  the 
name,  prerogative,  and  throne  of  Peter,  the  social 
influence  and  appellate  counsel  of  Rome,  Avere 
steadily  turned  to  increasing  account.  As  the 
Empire  Aveakened,  the  papacy  found  its  oppor- 
tunity and  became  heir  to  its  secular  methods  and 
spirit  as  well  as  to  its  dignity  and  poAver.  The 
sixth  canon  of  the  First  Nicene  Council  had  recog- 


nized the  rights  of  the  Roman  See  over  part  of  the 
Italian  Church,  but  had  assigned  similar  rights  to 
the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  over  their 
patriarchates  ;  but  the  local  Sardican  canons  Avere 
speedily  confused  with  it  in  the  West,  and  the  re- 
sultant claims  were  advanced  by  Innocent  I.  as 
recognized  by  'the  Fathers'  and  the  Synod.  At 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  it  Avas  affirmed  by  the 
Roman  legates  that  Peter  lived  and  judged  in  the 
persons  of  his  successors  in  the  Roman  throne. 
Leo  I.  reiterated  the  same  plea.  But  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  in  its  28th  canon,  maintained  that 
Rome  owed  its  primacy  to  the  decision  of  the 
Fathers  in  vioAV  of  the  political  eminence  of  the 
city,  and,  in  spite  of  Leo's  opposition,  it  recognized 
Constantinople  as  a  patriarchate  of  the  highest 
rank,  second  only  to  Rome  in  precedence,  and 
equal  to  Rome  in  rights.  When  Leo  declined  to 
recognize  that  canon,  he  did  not  base  his  action 
upon  any  complaint  of  injury  to  his  oAvn  bishopric, 
or  on  the  lack  of  his  consent,  but  only  on  the  in- 
justice done  to  the  older  patriarchates  of  the  East, 
especially  those  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch — the 
one  founded  by  Mark,  Peter's  disciple,  the  other 
by  Peter  himself  before  he  went  to  Rome — and  on 
the  alteration  of  the  Nicene  canon.  When  dealing 
Avith  other  than  Eastern  bishops,  he  made  much  of 
the  '  merit  of  St.  Peter '  as  a  ground  of  Roman  dig- 
nity, and  strengthened  his  disciplinary  hold  upon 
the  West.  But  nothing  demonstrates  so  clearly 
the  long  distance  Avhich  the  papacy  had  yet  to 
travel,  before  it  reached  its  final  claims,  as  the  re- 
buke of  Gregory  the  Great  addressed  formally  to 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Avho  assumed  the 
title  of  '  Ecumenical  Bishop '  (lib.  v.  ep.  18  ;  lib.  vii. 
ep.  33  ;  cf.  von  Hase,  op.  cit.  i.  225  ;  Salmon,  op.  cit. 
p.  423). 

'  It  is  with  tears  that  I  say  that  a  bishop,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
guide  others  to  humility,  has  himself  departed  from  it.  Paul 
was  unwilling  to  suffer  that  any  one  should  call  himself  after 
him  or  after  Apollos.  AVhat  art  tliou  prepared  to  say  to  Christ, 
the  Head  of  the  universal  Church,  at  the  last  day,  when  thou 
seekest  to  bring  all  members  of  the  Church  into  subjection  to 
thee  by  means  of  the  title  of  the  universal  ruler?  This  haughty 
name  is  a  copying  of  Satan,  who  also  exalted  himself  above  all 
angels.  .  .  .  Far  from  Christian  hearts  be  that  blasphemous 
title,  in  which  all  priests  have  their  honour  taken  away,  while 
the  one  foolishly  usurps  it.' 

Gregory  did  not  hesitate  to  contrast  his  rival's 
pretensions  Avith  those  of  St.  Peter,  Avho,  although 
first  of  the  Apostles,  did  not  place  himself  in  a 
superior  rank  to  his  brethren — a  piece  of  historic- 
ally sound  pleading  Avhich  was  to  prove  subse- 
quently embarrassing  to  the  pope's  successors. 

The  subsequent  course  of  the  papal  development 
is  matter  of  common  knoAvledge.  The  decretal 
forgeries,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  9th 
cent.,  many  of  them  motived  by  provincial,  not 
primarily  Roman,  ambitions,  assisted  poAverfully 
the  extension  of  the  papal  primacy  into  an  abso- 
lute monarchy  combined  doctrinal  Avith  disciplin- 
ary poAvers,  required  papal  confirmation  for  the 
decrees  of  every  Council,  and  elevated  the  bishop 
of  Rome  into  the  sovereign  bishop,  from  Avhose 
hands  all  other  bishops  receive  their  authority  in 
matters  of  faith  as  Avell  as  government  and  order. 
It  Avas  assumed  that  the  extension  of  papal  dignity 
and  authority  over  bishops  Avould  liberate  them 
from  secular  control  and  jurisdiction  —  a  policy 
which  survives  at  the  present  time  in  full  vigour. 
But,  in  libertating  the  provincial  bishops  from  one 
yoke,  another  yoke  was  imposed.  Secular  authority 
Avas  avenged.  The  bishops  found  themselves  in  the 
grasp  of  a  poAver  once  spiritual,  noAV  both  secular 
and  spiritual.  The  poAver  from  Avhich  they  shrank 
in  the  dioceses  laid  its  firm  hand  upon  them  in  the 
Vatican.  For  a  papacy  Avhich  Avielded  temporal 
poAver  as  a  spiritual  prerogative  it  Avas  impossible 
to  exclude  dogma  from  the  sovereign  function. 
The  papacy  accordingly  assumed  control  of  synods 
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greater  and  lesser ;  it  alone  could  convene,  accredit, 
and  dissolve  tlieiu.  It  assumed  the  appointment 
and  institution  of  bishops  ;  dealt  with  vacant  sees  ; 
made  subjects  of  princes  and  kings  ;  and  claimed 
tlie  right  to  overrule  Councils  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Fathers.  Tlie  theocratic  achievements  of 
Gregory  Vll.  made  it  easy  for  the  most  extreme 
views  of  papal  authority  to  impress  the  imagina- 
tion of  Christendom  as  a  realizable  ideal.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  claim  personal  sanctity  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter,  .and  to  make  the  supernatural 
holiness  of  popes  the  foundation  of  their  absolute 

{)ower.  'In  I'cter'they  liad  'power  to  bind  and 
oose  on  earth  and  in  heaven.'  They  were  subject 
to  no  man's  judgment,  but  answerable  alone  to 
God.  The  forged  decretals  of  Isidore  and  Gratian 
were  eagerly  employed  by  an  age  already  prepared 
for  them  ;  and  in  good  faith  mediaeval  Schoolmen, 
like  Aquinas,  drew  from  them,  and  frequently 
from  corrupted  texts  of  conciliar  decrees  and  writ- 
ings of  the  great  Fathers,  materials  which  conlirmed 
their  confidence  in  papal  autocracy.  In  the  13th 
cent,  the  rise  of  the  great  monastic  Orders,  under 
vows  of  obedience  through  their  generals  to  the 
pope,  and  exempt  from  episcopal  authority,  in- 
creased yet  further  the  exaltation  of  the  papal 
dignity,  while  the  Reunion  Council  of  Florence, 
1439,  short-lived  though  its  recognition  of  the 
lioman  primacy  proved,  revealed  the  extent  to 
which  dignitaries  of  the  Eastern  Church  were  pre- 
pared to  abate  their  claims  and  their  rivalry, 
under  pressure  of  that  growing  Muhammadan  peril 
■which  was  so  soon  to  cripple  them,  and  leave  Rome 
without  an  eflective  rival  in  the  ecclesiastical  world. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  papal  regime, 
access  of  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  brought 
with  it  no  guarantee  of  a  noble  employment  of  its 
perilous  privileges.  Instead  there  ensued  a  swift 
deterioration  of  the  papal  personnel,  and  even  more 
of  the  curial  entourage.  At  length  Christendom 
■was  amazed  and  shocked  by  the  spectacle  of  rival 

f>opes,  and  disgusted  and  revolted  by  the  gross 
uxury  and  unconcealed  immorality  of  the  Vatican. 
The  secularization  of  the  Roman  bishopric  was 
responsible  for  both  scandals.  Both  comoined  to 
make  the  work  of  reformation  not  only  an  urgent 
and  clamant  need,  but  by  their  notoriety  a  thing 
possible  for  part  at  least  of  Europe.  In  an  age  of 
new  learning  and  kindled  imagination  —  an  age 
which  explored  the  Apostolic  past  as  enthusiasti- 
cally as  it  thought  about  the  future — the  papacy 
proved  incapable  of  supporting  its  triple  crown. 
The  lofty  theory  of  a  working  infallibility  and  a 
practical  autocracy  broke  down  abjectly  before  the 
Great  Schism  and  the  Great  Scandal.  With  three 
claimants  of  the  heritage  of  Hildebrand  in  power, 
the  common  sense  and  the  reserved  energies  of 
Christendom  asserted  themselves  in  the  Reforming 
Councils  of  Constance  and  Basel.  Whatever  popes 
in  their  majesty  had  asserted,  their  subject  bishops, 
met  in  Council  and  supported  by  the  conscience  of 
the  Christian  world,  dealt  sternly  with  their  rival 
overlords.  The  Church's  necessity  knew  no  refine- 
ment of  law.  The  Council  pronounced  deposition. 
The  rivals,  one  after  another,  submitted.  For  a 
brief  period  the  Council  came  to  its  own  again  as 
a  supreme  authority  in  the  Church.  In  its  4th 
and  5th  sessions  the  Council  of  Constance  decreed 
that 

'  every  lawfullj-  convoked  Ecumenical  Council  representing  the 
Church  derives  its  authoricy  immediately  from  Christ,  and 
every  one,  the  Pope  included,  is  subject  to  it  in  matters  of 
faith,  in  the  healing  of  schism,  and  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.' 

Without  protest,  the  painfully  elaborated  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  papal  infallibility  and  mon- 
archy ■was  cut  down  to  modest  proportions  by  a 
lawfully  convoked  Council,  which  appointed  the 
new  pope,  Martin  v.,  as  well  as  deposed  his  pre- 
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decessor  or  predecessors,  and  thus  gave  practical 
illustration  of  conciliar  authority.  The  Council 
of  Constance,  indeed,  decreed  that  Councils  should 
meet  every  ten  years.  In  1431  the  Council  of  Basel 
met,  and,  in  .spite  of  dissolution  by  Eugenius  IV., 
who  viewed  with  misgiving  its  energetic  assertion 
of  tlie  principles  of  Constance,  it  persevered  with 
its  work  and  secured  the  withdrawal  of  the  papal 
dissolution,  the  pope  acknowledging  that  the 
Council  had  been  justified  in  proceeding,  promis- 
ing to  adhere  to  it  '  with  all  zeal  and  devotion  '  as 
'  the  holy  Ecumenical  Council,'  and  renouncing  his 
claim  as  pope  to  the  riglit  to  suspend  or  dissolve 
any  Council.  Reaction  f<dlowed,  intensified  by  the 
natural  reluctance  of  the  remnant  of  the  Fathers 
of  Basel  to  dissolve  and  to  lay  aside  their  power. 
The  very  name  of  Council  became  a  by-word.  The 
opportunity  of  the  papacy  returned.  Reform  had 
been  accomi)lished  neither  by  Council  nor  by  pope  ; 
but  the  papacy  had  at  least  continuity,  whereas 
the  Council  had  none.  In  1516,  Leo  X.  issued  the 
bull  Pastor  j^ternus,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  fifth  Lateran  Synod,  in  which  he 
asserted  the  authority  of  the  pope  over  general 
Councils,  including  the  right  to  convoke,  transfer, 
and  dissolve.  In  the  Council  of  Trent  the  papal 
view  was  powerfully  strengthened  by  the  new 
Jesuit  Order,  itself  bxrilt  upon  the  absolutist 
theory  of  authority,  and  dedicated  from  the  first 
with  unquestioning  devotion  to  the  service  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  the  sovereign  Father.  It  would 
have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  an  Order  ■whose 
conspicuous  talent  was  prostrated  in  the  cause  of 
the  needful  counter-reformation  before  the  papal 
throne  would  encourage  independence  either  in 
faith  or  in  morals  on  the  part  of  the  secular  clergy. 
It  was  inevitable  that  in  the  absence  of  the  Re- 
formers, who  had  no  faith  in  papal  infallibility, 
the  restorers  of  the  residual  Church  should  use 
every  instrument  in  their  power  to  strengthen  its 
disciplinary  unit}''  and  homogeneity.  The  lessons 
of  recent  centuries  were  still  so  freshly  impressed 
upon  all  minds  that  a  decisive  victory  was  impos- 
sible in  the  Council  for  either  side.  National 
feeling  asserted  itself  in  the  deliberations,  and 
the  bishops  were  too  gravely  exercised  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  Church  to  be  willing  to  abdi- 
cate their  own  responsibility.  The  influence  of 
the  Vatican  was  so  strong  as  to  give  point  to  the 
wit  of  the  French  ambassador  when  he  remarked 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared  to  arrive  every 
Friday  from  Rome  in  the  mail-bag ;  but  no  decree 
of  papal  infallibility  was  then  procurable.  The 
Tridentine  Catechism  is  content  to  affirm  that  the 
Church  cannot  err  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals, 
without  defining  the  particular  organ  of  that  in- 
fallibility. But  it  was  significant  that  the  admin- 
istration and  interpretation  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Council,  with  tlie  completion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
manuals  other  than  the  Catechism,  ■were  entrusted 
to  the  Vatican.  In  France,  Bossuet's  Declaration 
of  1682  represents  the  attitude  of  the  Gallican 
clergy  towards  the  paj)al  prerogative.  Its  four 
propositions  deny  the  pope's  authority  in  secular 
affairs,  assert  its  inferiority  to  that  of  Councils  in 
accordance  with  the  decrees  and  action  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  and  subject  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church  (.see  art.  Gallicanism,  vol.  vi. 
p.  161  f.).  Not  until  the  alarms  and  vicissitudes  of 
Pius  IX. 's  troubled  reign  did  the  papal  and  Jesuit 
policy  of  the  rigorous  centralization  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical authority  find  its  final  opportunity.  On 
the  eve  of  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power,  the 
Vatican  Council  met  to  compensate  a  venerated 
pope  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  worldly  crown  by 
the  bestowal  of  a  spiritual  (see  art.  COUNCILS  AND 
Synods  [Christian],  vol.  iv.  p.  201).  Ever  since 
Pius  IX.,  in  his  own  exile  from  Rome,  had  turned 
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for  help  to  the  then  proscrihed  Society  of  Jesus, 
his  policy  had  been  more  and  more  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  principles  for  which  that  Order  had 
worked  and  had  suffered.  His  first  great  experi- 
ment in  dogma — the  proclamation  of  the  Decree  on 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  bull  Inejfabilis  Deus,  read  before  a 
Concourse  of  Cardinals  and  Bishops  in  St.  Peter's, 
in  Dec.  1854 — acknowledged  no  other  authority 
than  'that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  and  .  .  .  our 
own.'  Though  it  was  preceded  by  a  formal  epis- 
tolary consultation  of  the  individual  bishops 
throughout  the  Church,  the  Decree  was  uttered 
without  conciliar  assistance,  and,  with  the  long 
succession  of  dogmatic  judgments  which  were 
gathered  together  to  form  the  Syllabus  of  Errors, 
1864,  it  signalized  the  practical  advent  of  a  con- 
summated infallibility.  Nothing  was  left  for  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1870  to  do  but  to  add  the  cere- 
monial form  of  a  conciliar  sanction,  and  to  fui'nish 
the  already  operative  principle  with  a  definitive 
form  of  words.  For  good  or  for  evil,  the  vision 
held  out  before  the  eyes  of  a  long  line  of  pontifis 
seemed  to  be  realized  in  accomplished  fact.  The 
work  of  Isidore  and  Gratian,  of  Loyola  and  Lainez, 
of  Cajetan,  Bellarmine,  and  Torquemada,  appeared 
to  have  been  justified.  In  faith  as  well  as  morals 
and  discipline  the  pope  was  at  last  declared,  in  his 
own  person,  as  the  official  teacher  of  the  Christian 
Avorld,  supreme  and  infallible. 

The  terms  of  the  Decree  and  of  some  portions  of 
its  setting,  in  Manning's  rendering,  are  as  follows 
(Petri  Privilegium :  Three  Pastoral  Letters  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese,  p.  214  if.  ;  they  occur  in 
the  First  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church  of 
Christ,  chs.  iii.  and  iv. )  : 

'  We  teach  and  declare  that  by  the  appointment  of  our  Lord 
the  Roman  Church  possesses  a  superiority  of  ordinary  power 
over  all  other  Churches,  and  that  tliis  povier  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  which  is  truly  episcopal,  is  immediate  ;  to 
which  all,  of  whatever  rite  and  dignity,  both  pastors  and  faith- 
ful, both  individually  and  collectively,  are  bound,  by  their  duty 
of  hierarchical  subordination  and  true  obedience,  to  submit,  not 
only  in  matters  which  belong  to  faith  and  morals,  but  also  in 
those  that  appertain  to  the  discipline  and  government  of  tlie 
Church  throuf^hout  the  world  ;  so  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
may  be  one  flock  under  one  supreme  pastor  through  the  pre- 
servation of  unity  both  of  communion  and  of  profession  of  the 
same  faith  with  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Tliis  is  the  teaching  of 
Catholic  truth,  from  which  no  man  can  deviate  without  loss  of 
faith  and  of  salvation.  .  .  .  Wherefore  they  err  from  the  right 
course  who  assert  that  it  is  lawful  to  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  to  an  Oecumenical  Council  as  to  an 
authority  higher  than  that  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

Moreover,  that  the  supreme  power  of  teaching  is  also  included 
in  the  apostolic  primacy,  which  the  Roman  Pontiff,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  possesses  over  the  whole 
Church,  this  Holy  See  has  alwa3's  held,  the  perpetual  practice 
of  the  Church  confirms,  and  (Ecumenical  Councils  also  have 
declared,  especially  those  in  which  the  East  with  the  West  met 
in  the  union  of  faith  and  charity.  .  .  . 

To  satisfy  this  pastoral  duty  our  predecessors  ever  made 
unwearied  efforts  that  the  salutary  doctrine  of  Christ  might  be 
propagated  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  with  equal 
care  watched  that  it  might  be  preserved  genuine  and  jnire  where 
it  had  been  received,  therefore  the  Bishops  of  the  whole  world, 
now  singly,  now  assembled  in  synod,  following  the  long-estab- 
lished custom  of  Churches,  and  the  form  of  the  ancient  rule, 
sent  word  to  this  Apoytolic  See  of  those  dangers  especially  which 
sprang  up  in  matters  of  faith,  that  there  the  losses  of  faith  might 
be  most  effectually  repaired,  where  the  faith  cannot  fail.  And 
the  Roman  Pontiffs,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  thnes  and 
circumstances,  sometimes  assembling  CEcumenical  Councils,  or 
asking  for  the  mind  of  the  Church  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  sometimes  by  particular  .Synods,  sometimes  using  other 
helps  which  Divine  Providence  supplied,  defined  as  to  be  held 
those  things  which  with  the  help  of  Ood  they  had  recognised  as 
conformable  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  Apostolic  Tradi- 
tions. For  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  promised  to  the  successors 
of  Peter  that  by  His  revelation  they  might  make  known  new 
doctrine,  but  that  by  His  assistance  they  might  inviolably  keep 
and  faithfully  expound  the  revelation  or  deposit  of  faith  de- 
livered through  the  Apostles.  And  indeed  all  the  venerable 
Fathers  have  embraced,  and  the  holy  orthodox  Doctors  have 
venerated  and  followed,  their  apostolic  doctrine  ;  knowing  most 
fully  that  this  See  of  holy  Peter  remains  ever  free  from  all 
blemish  of  error,  according  to  the  Divine  promise  of  the  Lord 
our  Saviour  made  to  the  Prince  of  His  disciples :  I  have  prayed 


for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not :  and,  when  thou  art  converted, 
confirm  thy  brethren. 

This  gift,  then,  of  truth  and  never-failing  faith,  was  conferred 
by  Heaven  upon  Peter  and  his  successors  in  this  Chair,  that 
they  might  perform  their  high  office  for  the  salvation  of  all ; 
that  the  whole  flock  of  Christ,  kept  away  by  them  from  the 
poisonous  food  of  error,  might  be  nourished  with  the  pasture  of 
heavenly  doctrine ;  that,  the  occasion  of  schism  being  removed, 
the  whole  Church  might  be  kept  one,  and,  resting  on  its  founda- 
tion, might  stand  firm  against  the  gates  of  hell. 

But  since  in  this  very  age,  in  which  the  salutary  efficacy  of 
the  apostolic  office  is  most  of  all  required,  not  a  few  are  found 
who  take  away  from  its  authority,  we  judge  it  altogether 
necessary  solemnly  to  assert  the  prerogative  which  the"  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God  vouchsafed  to  join  with  the  supreme 
pastoral  office. 

Therefore,  faithfully  adhering  to  the  tradition  received  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  the  glory  of  God  our 
Saviour,  the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  Christian  people,  the  Sacred  Council  approving,  we 
teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely  revealed  :  that  the 
Roman  Pontiff  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  that  is,  when  in 
discharge  of  the  office  of  Pastor  and  Doctor  of  all  Christians,  by 
virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority,  he  defines  a  doctrine 
regarding  faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the  Universal  Church  ; 
by  the  Divine  assistance  promised  to  him  in  blessed  Peter,  is 
possessed  of  that  infallibility  with  which  the  Divine  Redeemer 
willed  that  His  Church  should  be  endowed  for  defining  doctrine 
regarding  faith  or  morals  :  and  that  therefore  such  definitions 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  irreformable  of  themselves,  and  not 
from  the  consent  of  the  Church. 

But  if  any  one — which  may  God  avert — presume  to  contradict 
this  oixr  definition,  let  him  be  anathema.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  somewhat  painful  features  of  the 
process  through  which  this  definition  came  to  light, 
and  of  the  policy  which  issued  in  this  long-desired 
result.  Nothing  would  be  easier  for  a  future 
Council  more  representative  of  ecumenical  Chris- 
tianity than  on  technical  grounds  to  pronounce  the 
Vatican  Council  no  true  and  Ecumenical  Council, 
e.g.  because  of  its  lack  of  freedom  and  autonomy 
in  debate,  in  conference,  and  in  final  vote,  or 
because  of  papal  interference  and  dictation,  or 
because  of  its  lack  of  voluntary  unanimity.  The 
result  is  not  a  Decree  of  a  Council,  but  a  Decree  of 
the  pope,  with  the  approval  or  submission  of  the 
Council.  The  papal  correspondence  with  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  had  tested  their  attitude 
beforehand,  and  confronted  each  as  an  individual 
with  the  prospective  displeasure  of  the  Vatican  as 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  dissent  from  the  policy 
of  their  venerable  Head.  Eminent  theologians, 
like  DoUinger  and  Newman,  known  to  be  hostile, 
were  not  officially  invited  to  attend.  Eminent 
prelates  of  the  same  mind  Avho  had  to  be  invited 
ex  officio  were  harassed  throughout  the  proceed- 
ings by  papal  remonstrances.  The  proceedings 
Avere  anything  but  reassuring  to  contemplate  (cf. 
Lord  Acton's  account  in  the  North  British  Bcview, 
liii.  [1871],  art.  'The  Vatican  Council').  But, 
while  it  is  true  that  learning  and  ecclesiastical 
statecraft  were  in  irreconcilable  opposition,  the 
opponents  of  the  dogma  were  in  an  impossible  posi- 
tion from  the  first.  For  '  Decrees '  are  essentially 
matters  of  statecraft,  not  of  learning,  science,  or 
philosophy,  and  are  proverbially  fashioned  with 
reference  to  expediency  and  opportunism,  not 
Avith  reference  to  truth.  The  ground  on  which 
alone  they  dared  or  desired  to  fight  the  issue  out 
was  that  the  Decree,  though  true,  would  be 
untimely.  They  were  Inopportunists,  whose  in- 
tense feeling  in  debate  and  in  controversy  threw 
grave  doubt  upon  the  genuineness  of  their  faith  in 
the  doctrine  itself.  Probably  the  failure  both  of 
pope  and  of  Council  to  trust  the  divine  illumination 
and  guidance  in  serious  and  free  deliberation  and 
conference  was  never  more  distressingly  displayed 
For  purposes  of  dogma,  for  ex  cathedra  utterance, 
the  majority  were  entitled  to  brush  aside  questions 
of  mere  timeliness.  They  knew  their  own  mind  ; 
they  knew  the  mind  of  their  beloved  and  com- 
passionated pope ;  they  were  smarting  under  an 
acute  sense  of  injustice  and  humiliation  inflicted 
upon  him  and  upon  the  Church  by  the  times ;  they 
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■were  practical  men  bent  upon  drawing  tij,^hter 
the  bonds  of  unity  and  discipline  ;  and  they,  not 
their  more  brilliant  antagonists,  were  the  true 
representatives  of  the  genius  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ciiurch.  Without  being  philosophers,  they  grasped 
the  logic  of  the  system  to  which  they  belonged 
more  accurately  than  such  academic  minds  as  New- 
man and  Dbllinger.  No  one  can  survey  the  past 
of  the  pai)acy  without  recognizing  that,  however 
undignified  and  desperate  the  method  was  by  which 
(he  definition  was  secured,  it  was  j^rofoundly  con- 
sistent with  the  traditions  of  the  papal  Church. 
A  Ciiurch  which  gave  authority  so  exalted  a  place 
in  faith  as  well  as  government,  whose  bishops  were 
bound  by  oath  to  obey  the  bishop  of  Kome  and 
accept  his  conscience  and  his  judgment  as  their 
own,  a  Church  Avhich  made  external  unity  one  of 
its  vital  notes  and  counted  coercion  when  necessary 
a  duty,  could  not  be  accused  of  betraying  its  past 
by  crediting  its  visible  Head  with  that  infallibility, 
that  absolute  assurance  of  divine  guidance,  without 
which  unquestioning  obedience  to  him  was  mani- 
festly a  crime.  In  von  Hase's  words  (op.  cit,  i.  251), 
infallibility  is  '  the  supernatural  condition  of  the 
unlimited  power.'  From  one  standpoint  the  Decree 
of  1870  is  the  rcductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  vener- 
able Roman  method  of  securing  unity,  a  method  as 
old  as  the  desire  of  the  Apostles  that  Jesus  should 
forbid  those  who  followed  not  with  them,  as  old  as 
the  contention  of  the  Apostles  concerning  pre- 
cedence. From  the  opposite  standpoint  it  was  the 
consummation  of  the  system,  the  crown  or  climax 
of  its  development.  For  once  Newman's  dialectic 
failed  him  when  he  opposed  the  dogma ;  he  had 
forsaken  one  via  media  only  to  be  discovered  plod- 
ding along  another.  In  1867  he  had  urged  to  Pusey 
(Ward,  Life  of  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman, 
ii.  222) : 

'  Our  feeling  as  a  fact  ...  is  this  :— that  there  is  no  use  in  a 
Pope  at  all,  except  to  bind  the  whole  of  Christendom  into  one 
polity ;  and  that  to  ask  us  to  tjive  up  his  universal  jurisdiction 
is  to  invite  us  to  commit  suicide.' 

In  1870,  in  the  famous  letter  to  Ullathorue 
{ib.  ii.  288  f.),  be  counted  the  threatened  Decree  a 
'  calamity ' : 

'  As  to  nij'self  personally,  please  God,  I  do  not  expect  any  trial 
at  all,  but  I  cannot  help  suffering  with  the  various  souls  thatare 
suffering.  I  look  with  anxiety  at  the  prospect  of  having  to 
defend  decisions  which  may  not  be  difficult  to  my  private  judg- 
ment, but  may  be  most  difficult  to  defend  logically  in  the  face 
of  historical  facta.  What  have  we  done  to  be  treated  as  the 
Faithful  never  were  treated  before  ?  When  has  definition  of 
doctrine  de  fide  been  a  luxury  of  devotion  and  not  a  stern  pain- 
ful necessity  ?  Why  should  an  aggressive  and  insolent  faction 
be  allowed  to  make  the  hearts  of  the  just  to  mourn  whom  the 
Lord  hath  not  made  sorrowful  ?  ...  If  it  is  God's  Will  that  the 
Pope's  Infallibility  should  be  defined,  then  it  is  His  Blessed  Will 
to  throw  back  the  times  and  the  moments  of  that  triumph  He 
has  destined  for  Ilis  Kingdom ;  and  I  shall  feel  I  have  but  to 
bow  my  head  to  His  Adorable  Insci"utable  Providence.' 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  Decree  was  not  substanti- 
ally in  advance  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Church.  In  1862  at  Whitsuntide  the  bishops  had 
addressed  the  pontifl'  in  these  words  :  '  Thou  art 
the  centre  of  unity,  thou  art  the  Divine  Light  pre- 
pared by  the  Divine  Wisdom  for  the  nations,  thou 
art  the  rock,  thou  art  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Church.'  He  had  taken  them  at  their  word.  He 
desired,  in  fact,  his  official  apotheosis  in  the  Decree 
for  the  same  reason  that  alone  made  Newman 
eager  for  his  Cardinal's  hat,  viz.  to  protect  and 
guarantee  his  teaching  in  the  future,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  set  aside.  He  had  made  no 
secret,  as  Lord  Acton  points  out  [op.  cit.  p.  186), 
from  the  first  of  his  policy  : 

'  In  his  first  important  utterance,  the  Encyclical  of  Nov.  1846, 
he  announced  that  he  was  infallible ;  and  the  claim  raised  no 
commotion.  Later  on  he  applied  a  more  decisive  test,  and 
gained  a  more  complete  success,  when  the  bishops,  summoned 
to  Rome,  not  as  a  council  but  as  an  audience,  received  from 
him  an  additional  article  of  their  faith.  But  apart  from  the 
dogma  of  infallibility,  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  establish 
certain  cherished  opinions  of  his  own  on  a  basis  firm  enough 
-to  outlast  his  time.    They  were  collected  in  the  Syllabus,  which 


contained  the  essence  of  what  he  had  written  during  many 
years,  and  was  an  abridgment  of  the  lessons  which  his  life  had 
laught  him.  .  .  .  The  Syllabus  was  not  rejected  ;  but  its  edge 
was  blunted  and  its  point  broken  by  the  zeal  which  was  spent 
ill  explaining  it  away.  ...  In  private  he  said  that  he  wished 
to  have  no  interureter  but  himself.' 

What  the  divine  right  of  anointed  kings  meant 
for  jjast  ages  this  divine  right  of  popes  to  decree 
or  interpret  faith  means  for  the  papal  Church. 
Its  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  forms  a  focus  of 
institutional  loyalty  and  unity.  The  breast  of  the 
pope  is,  as  a  niediujval  pontilf  put  it,  'the  shrine 
of  all  rights,'  as  in  the  State  the  hand  of  tlie 
sovereign  is  the  source  of  all  authority.  Every 
one  knows  that  a  king  is  fettered,  even  though 
the  fetters  be  of  gold,  by  the  custom  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  by  the  law  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  time.  So  with  the  pope— his  infallibility  is 
not  unlimited,  though  he  is  answerable  to  none 
and  there  is  none  to  limit  him.  In  wise  and  holy 
hands  the  decreed  right  need  do  no  harm.  In  un- 
wise, in  worldly,  in  selfish  hands  such  as  have 
often  held  the  office,  and  in  times  of  panic  and 
unrest,  the  power  may  be  employed  to  tlie  Churcli's 
hurt.  In  normal  circumstances  its  attribution  to 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  may  intensify  the  care  with 
which  his  peers  in  the  Sacred  College  select  him 
from  their  number.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  dogma  conferred  any  really  new  power.  A 
distinguished  Cardinal  prophesied  that,  as  worded 
finally,  it  would  be  such  as  to  jjrevent  any  sub- 
stantial exercise  of  the  power  to  innovate.  New- 
man's own  fears  were  considerably  allayed  when 
he  read  its  terms.  In  the  historical  introduction  of 
the  authoritative  publication,  prepared  by  Fathers 
Franzelin  and  Klcutgen  (Ward,  Life  of  John  Henry 
Cardinal  Newman,  ii.  307),  occurs  the  statement : 

'The  Roman  Pontiffs,  as  the  state  of  thinga  and  times  has 
made  advisable,  at  one  time  calling  Ecumenical  Councils  or 
finding  out  the  opinion  of  the  Church  diosiersed  through  the 
world,  at  another  by  means  of  particular  Synods,  at  another 
using  other  means  of  assistance  which  Divine  Providence  sup- 
plied, have  defined  those  things  to  be  held  which  by  God's  aid 
tliey  had  known  to  be  in  agreement  with  sacred  Scripture  and 
the  Apostolic  traditions,  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  promised  to 
the  successors  of  Peter,  not  that  by  His  revelation  they  sliould 
disclose  new  doctrines,  but  that  by  Ilis  aaslsleutia  they  might 
preserve  inviolate,  and  expound  faithfuUv,  the  revelation  or 
deposit  of  faith  handed  down  by  the  Apostles.' 
Newman  recognized  all  that,  but  based  his  fears 
less  upon  the  risk  of  papal  vagaries  or  arbitrari- 
ness than  upon  the  fact  that  '  there  will  necessarily 
always  be  round  about  the  Pope  second-rate  people 
who  are  not  subjects  of  that  supernatural  guidance 
which  is  his  guidance '  (op.  cit.  ii.  635).  The  trouble 
also  is  that  no  one  but  the  ruling  pope  can  authori- 
tatively determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  ex 
cathedra  definition  and  de  fide.  Newman,  Man- 
ning, and  a  host  of  theologians  tell  us,  each  in  his 
own  fasiiion,  what  are  the  tests  of  this  aug-ust 
qualification,  and  unlimited  ingenuity  has  been 
expended  upon  the  problem.  One  by  one  the 
awkward  instances  of  historical  misdemeanour  on 
the  part  of  popes  in  the  definition  of  doctrine  have 
been  taken  in  hand  with  a  view  to  their  elimina- 
tion by  hook  or  by  crook.  When  misdemeanour 
has  to  be  admitted,  it  is  pleaded  that  the  act  was 
an  indiscretion  and  less  than  ex  cathedra,  or  that 
the  intention  was  good,'  but  that  the  pope  was 
under  compulsion,  and  so  on.  The  result  has 
certainly  been  to  curtail,  as  far  as  subordinate 
opinion  can  curtail,  the  limits  of  the  pontifical 
jiower ;  but  the  real  foundation  for  legitimate 
anxiety  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  any  crisis  the  per- 
sonal will  of  the  pope  must  prevail  by  virtue  of 
his  unbounded  claim  to  obedience  in  faith,  morals, 
and  discipline.  It  is  obvious  that  matters  which 
pertain  to  morals  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
not  to  speak  of  faith,  may  touch  at  a  thousand 
points  the  private  conscience  and  the  preroga- 
tive and  interests  of  the  civil  powers.  Gladstone 
in  his  powerful  and  impressive  attack  upon  the 
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dogma  has  no  difficulty  in  exposing  this  danger, 
and  in  espousing  the  legitimate  cause  of  the 
threatened  State!  But  in  the  statesman  for  once 
he  forgot  or  sank  the  churchman,  and  his  argu- 
ment is  open  to  the  retort  that  the  Church  has  the 
same  need  for  autonomy,  the  same  right  to  legis- 
late for  itself  with  sovereign  autliority,  as  the 
State.  By  all  the  principles  which  fence  about 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown,  the  tiara  may 
equally  be  guarded  by  its  cassocked  defenders. 
With  no  consistency  can  civil  power  reproach 
ecclesiastical  power  for  copying  its  own  methods 
and  invoking  the  same  instruments  of  order.  The 
churchman  is  subject  to  no  temptation  whose 
counterpart  the  statesman  has  not  to  encounter ; 
his  fault  is  tlie  greater  because  the  King  of  his 
allegiance  sanctioned  no  coercive  discipline,  depre- 
cated precedence  and  titular  dignity,  and  author- 
ized no  legislative  apparatus  to  pass  laws  for 
human  faith  and  conscience.  Short  of  the  com- 
plete renunciation  of  the  life-long  tradition  and 
policy  of  Rome,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  could  have  laid  aside  the  mani- 
festly unworkable  and  unmanageable  instrument 
of  world-wide  Councils  either  for  the  determination 
of  doctrine  or  for  the  exercise  of  discipline,  with- 
out vesting  in  the  papacy  the  right  and  duty  of 
using  all  proper  means  of  consultation,  learning, 
and  prayer  to  ascertain  the  will  of  God  by  His 
Spirit  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the 
flock  entrusted  to  its  charge.  There  is  no  need 
to  vindicate  this  faith  in  divine  providence  by 
appealing,  with  an  old-time  Jesuit  professor  and 
theologian  of  Mainz,  to  OT  Scripture  and  urging 
that  '  a  thoroughly  ignorant  Pope  may  very  well 
be  infallible,  for  God  has  before  now  pointed  out 
the  right  path  by  the  mouth  of  a  speaking  ass.' 
Trusting  the  Church,  trusting  the  Episcopate, 
and  trusting  the  'assisted'  head  of  the  Church 
on  earth  are  co-ordinate  duties  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  mind.  They  rest  on  the  same  order  of 
faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which  animates  evevy 
individual  Christian,  and  they  are  subject  to  tlie 
same  order  of  limitations.  But  it  will  not  fail 
to  impress  the  reflective  student  of  history  as  a 
singular  fact  that  in  the  cycle  of  its  progress  the 
Chuixh  which  condemns  private  or  personal  judg- 
ment in  things  of  faith  should  now  anathematize 
those  who  distrust  the  personal  or  individual 
judgment  of  popes  '  apart  from  the  consent  of 
the  Church.'  Even  Rome  cannot  evade  the  awk- 
ward circumstance  that,  after  all,  our  acceptance 
of  the  pope  as  in  any  character  and  capacity 
infallible  depends  in  the  last  resort  upon  an 
exercise  of  individual  conscience  and  private  judg- 
ment. '  How  otherwise,'  wrote  Mivart  to  Cardinal 
Vaughan  in  1900,  '  could  we  know  that  authority 
had  spoken  at  all,  or  M'hat  it  had  said?'  Before 
the  soul  has  any  right  to  lling  itself  into  arms 
extended  to  receive  it  in  its  quest  of  truth  and 
peace,  it  must  lli-st  convince  itself  that  the  arms 
are  everlasting  and  that  the  proflered  bosom  is 
divine.  U  even  popes  have  justified  the  with- 
drawal of  their  pledges  by  reason  of  their  having 
been  extorted  under  fear,  is  the  individual  faith 
which  is  yielded  on  pain  of  spiritual  anathema  to 
be  accounted  any  whit  more  valid  ?  Most  readers 
of  the  history  and  proceedings  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  Tridentine 
Council  also,  will  rise  from  their  occupation  v.ith 
a  profound  sense  of  the  soundness  of  the  pajial 
conviction  that  ecumenical  Councils  are  not  to  be 
trusted  any  longer,  if  they  ever  were,  that  the 
spirit  guiding  them  is  not  infallibly  holy,  that 
they  are  subject  to  a  multitude  of  infirmities  in- 
herent in  their  nature.  But  it  is  not  every  reader 
who  will  be  guided  by  these  histories  to  the  further 
conclusion  that  the  Sacred  Breath  which  has  been 


witlidrawn  from  the  Chamber  of  Council  is  now 
both  assured  and  restricted  to  the  apartments  of 
the  Vatican. 

5.  Infallibility  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Spirit. — 
It  was  indicated  above  that,  while  Scripture  has 
been  autlioritative  for  all  types  of  Christian  faith, 
the  infallibility  it  possesses  for  them  resides,  even 
within  the  Gospels,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Bible  is  for  Christianity  the  record  of  a  Life 
and  its  setting. 

(1)  Objectively,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  authority 
^^hich  lends  it  its  unique impressiveness.  His  life. 
His  teaching.  His  character.  His  person,  and  His 
attested  influence  upon  the  world  around  Him 
constitute  a  fact  of  history  to  which  the  human 
heart  and  mind  go  back  again  and  again,  to  test  it 
and  anon  to  bow  before  it.  System  follows  system 
of  doctrine,  mode  succeeds  mode  of  piety  and 
devotion,  but  Jesus  Christ,  learned  from  history 
and  tried  by  experience,  remainsthe  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever.  Otlu."-  foundation  can  no 
man  lay.  Back  to  Him,  down  to  Him,  up  to  Him, 
are  the  watchwords  of  reviving  faith.  Age  after 
age  rediscovers  Him  behind  the  veil  of  tradition 
and  convention  and  religious  pedantry.  To  enjoy 
His  sanction  or  authority  is  the  highest  boast  of 
any  Cliristian  usage,  ordinance,  or  teaching.  Amid 
all  their  differences  of  sectarian  opinion  and 
sectarian  life.  Christians  are  at  one  in  acknow- 
ledging His  historical  life  to  be  their  ideal  and 
their  example,  not  onij'  an  incarnation  of  the 
divine,  but  at  the  same  time  a  complete  embodi- 
ment of  human  excellence.  Though  there  is  no 
agreement  in  the  Christian  world  as  to  the  details 
of  His  teaching,  there  is  in  progress  a  steady 
approach  towards  a  common  understanding  and 
exegesis  of  His  words.  No  year  passes  without 
bringing  some  new  light  upon  the  record  of  that 
holy  and  sublime  life,  and,  instead  of  taking 
Him  further  from  us  into  the  past,  time  seems  but 
to  define  His  character  and  genius  and  message 
more  sharply.  Faults  have  been  found  in  His 
character  by  hardy  critics.  He  has  been  adjudged 
too  stern,  too  gentle,  too  visionary,  too  ascetic,  or 
not  ascetic  enough.  Scholarship  has  recast  tradi- 
tional notions  of  the  meaning  of  His  words  and  of 
the  composition  of  the  Gospels.  To  some  extent 
the  halo  and  the  Fact  which  it  encircles  aiul 
illumines  have  been  distinguished.  The  mind  of 
the  Master  and  its  interpretation  by  His  disciples 
stand  out  with  a  new  distinctness.  But,  in  spite 
of  all,  the  Figure  and  the  Countenance  form  a 
Presence  which  decomposes  but  to  recompose,  and 
without  wincing  abides  the  unsparing  scrutiny  of 
every  passing  generation.  Philosophy,  history, 
science,  poetry,  art,  and  devotion  show  no  signs  of 
faltering  in  their  interest  in  Him.  Their  acknow- 
ledgment of  His  greatness  and  all-sufficient  per- 
fection has  not  grown  fainter.  There  is  no  sign 
that  Christendom  has  discerned  an  example  more 
appealing,  a  message  more  arresting,  an  authority 
more  comm<inding,  an  ideal  more  exacting,  a  good- 
ness, truth,  and  beauty  more  satisfying  to  the  soul. 

(2)  Subjectively,  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Spirit 
experienced  in  the  soul  have  proved  the  unfailing 
authority  before  which  Christian  people  without 
compulsion  and  without  humiliation  are  content 
and  glad  to  kneel.  To  contemplate  Him  from 
without  is  sooner  or  later  to  admit  Him  within, 
and  to  admit  Him  within  is  to  surrender  to  His 
influence  and  guidance  without  a  murmur.  Christ 
and  His  indwelling  Spirit  are  for  Christian  ex- 
perience the  source  of  power  from  above,  yet  from 
within.  Something  more  than  a  memory,  hoAvever 
tender,  however  sacred,  possesses  the  believer.  A 
Power  demonstrates  a  Presence.  Faith  says  from 
age  to  age  :  '  He  is  not  dead  :  He  is  risen.'  History 
has  not  enclosed  Him  within  a  niche.     Experience 
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does  not  exhaust  Tliin.  Hi.s  words  Iiave  not  passed 
away,  but  are  still  spirit  and  life  to  tliose  whose 
ears  are  gladdened  and  soleninized  bj'  them.  His 
Church  has  not  succumbed  to  the  gates  of  death. 
He  has  never  been  so  intimately  realized  by  men 
as  at  the  present  time.  Social  life  is  reckoning 
with  Him  on  a  scale  never  jireviously  attempted. 
He  is  transforming  the  Avorld  more  radically  than 
science  and  invention  can.  In  all  that  constitutes 
spiritual  influence  the  infallibility  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  Spirit  is  the  common  faith  of  Christendom. 
By  the  fruits  of  His  contact  with  us  we  know  Him. 
Every  evidence  of  His  divinity  is  testimony  to  His 
infallibility  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  He  is  not 
only  flawless  but  unfailing. 

6.  Infallibility  of  the  Christian  conscience. — 
The  Christian  conscience  or  consciousness,  human 
conscience  stimulated,  educated,  transformed, 
transligured,  possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is, 
for  the  individual,  the  nation,  tlie  Church,  the 
world,  the  final  arbiter  of  all  duty  and  all  faith. 
Whether  we  speak  of  Christ  dwelling  in  the  soul, 
of  the  soul  at  one  with  Christ,  or  of  the  Christian 
conscience,  our  meaning  is  essentially  the  same. 
The  seat  of  judgment  on  earth  is  that  tribunal 
within  the  heart.  The  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Christian 
Spirit,  is  the  common  denominator  of  all  Christian 
authorities.  It  is  the  power  that  animated  the 
Christian  Scriptures  and  breathes  from  them  still, 
that  inspired  the  Creeds  and  Confessions,  that 
prompted  the  heroism  of  the  faithful,  that  enlightens 
the  judgment  of  clergy  and  laity,  of  pope,  bishop, 
presbj'ter,  and  deacon  alike.  It  is  invoked  to 
constitute  and  sanctify  and  overrule  the  delibera- 
tions of  Synods  and  Councils.  It  is  divinely 
promised  to  the  two  or  three  met  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  promised  to  the  solitary  believer  whose 
isolation  it  ends  not  less  than  to  the  world-wide 
fellowship  of  the  Faith.  It  is  not  the  monopoly 
of  the  individual,  nor  is  it  the  monopoly  of  the 
organization.  Its  authority  is  as  universal  as  truth, 
as  various  in  its  embodiments.  All  mechanical 
or  otlicial  oracles  of  the  Christian  Spirit  are  to  be 
regarded  with  distrust.  Our  a  priori  assumptions 
of  the  modes  in  which  God  must  have  provided  for 
our  need  of  guidance  and  enablement  are  very 
liable  to  be  overturned  in  the  school  of  daily 
experience.  The  letter  of  Scripture  does  not  more 
surely  kill  or  deaden  faith  and  discernment  than 
would  unreasoning  reliance  upon  the  mere  word  of 
an  official  or  a  caste  or  an  organization,  however 
devout  and  Avell-intentioned.  The  Church  which 
vests  infallibilitj'  exclusively  in  an  order  of  office- 
bearers who  are  human,  humanly  trained,  and 
humanly  appointed  fetters  the  very  liberty  of  God 
to  choose  His  instruments  as  of  old  from  every 
class,  every  race,  and  every  type  of  men.  One 
may  honour  the  faith  in  divine  providence  and 
divine  predestination  which  can  bind  together  a 
great  communion  of  believers,  yet  recognize  the 
dangers,  which  inhere  in  it,  of  superstition, 
arrogance,  and  illusion.  To  err  is  human  :  not  to 
err  is  a  divine  perfection.  To  learn  through  error 
is  our  lot,  both  Churches  and  men.  Tlierefore  it 
is  essential  to  a  reverent  faith,  on  the  part  of  both, 
while  believing  that  God's  Spirit  will  not  fail  us, 
to  avoid  the  presumption  of  believing  that  we  shall 
never  fail  God's  Spirit.  Timorous  mistrust  and 
reckless  an-ogance  are  equal  enemies  to  faith.  To 
trust  niajorit3--tindings  in  all  cases  is  as  fatuous  as 
to  trust  no  one  but  oneself.  Genius  is  greater  than 
majorities  or  averages.  An  inspired  priest  is  a 
higher  guide  than  a  commonplace  and  conventional 
prelate  or  pope.  God  has  sanctioned  and  hallowed 
many  forms  and  instruments  of  authority  in  the 
Church  as  in  the  Avorld.  The  teaching  of  history, 
which  is  the  sphere  of  His  providence,  seems  to 
admonish  us  to  learn  from  all,  to  give  all  their  just 


place  in  our  confidence,  to  be  loyal  to  their  dictates 
according  to  our  conscience.  The  promise  stands 
that  the  Church  will  not  perish,  but  the  nrondse 
also  stands  that  the  Spirit  will  not  fail  the  individual 
believer.  The  heart  of  the  Master-shepherd  goes 
out  to  the  one  sheep  even  more  than  to  the  ninety 
and  nine.  One  with  God  is  a  majority.  Where 
tiie  Spirit  is,  though  there  be  but  two  or  three, 
there  is  the  Church.  Where  the  truth  is,  there 
alone  is  infalliiiility,  a  revelation  that  is  divine. 
Every  Christian  is  a  vicar  of  Christ,  representing 
Him  and  His  Spirit  in  the  world.  The  servant  is 
not  greater  than  his  Master.  If  Christ  disclaimed 
or  deprecated  the  name  of  'good,'  assigning  it  to 
God,  and  if  Christ  disclaimed  or  deprecated  titular 
dignity  and  precedence,  interpreting  His  Master- 
hood  in  terms  of  service,  there  is  surely  danger  and 
disloyalty  in  any  claim  of  particular  human  in- 
fallibility. Earthly  authority,  even  the  best,  is 
intended  to  educate  its  subjects  into  independence 
of  its  help  and  its  restraint.  Every  historic 
authority,  as  Sabatier  justly  says,  demands  at  once 
respect  and  criticism.  One  may  be  loyal  without 
being  obsequious.  One  may  be  obedient  without 
being  a  slave.  It  is  as  dangerous  for  obedience  a.s 
for  authority  to  be  blind.  For  both  there  is  no 
organ  of  vision  save  an  open  eye,  no  organ  of  truth 
save  a  reverently  open  mind. 

'There  have  always  been,"  wrote  W.  E.  Gladstone  in  his 
Vaticanism  (London,  ISTo),  'and  there  still  are,  no  snjall 
proiiortion  of  our  race,  and  those  by  no  means  in  all  refj-tcts 
the  worst,  who  are  sorely  open  to  the  temptation,  es]>tcially 
in  times  of  relig^ious  disturbance,  to  discharf,'e  their  spiritual 
responsibilities  by  puwer  of  atU/mey.  As  advertisins,'  Houses 
find  Custom  in  proportion,  not  so  much  to  the  solidity  of  their 
resources  as  to  the  magniloquence  of  their  promises  and 
assurances,  so  theological  boldness  in  the  extension  of  such 
claims  is  sure  to  paj',  by  widening  certain  circles  of  devoted 
adherents,  hovvever  it  may  repel  the  mass  of  mankind.  There 
are  two  special  encouragements  to  this  enterprise  at  the 
present  day :  one  of  them  the  perhaps  unconscious  but  manliest 
leaning  of  some,  outside  the  Roman  precinct,  to  undue  exaltation 
of  Church  power  ;  the  other  the  reaction,  which  is  and  nmst  be 
brought  about  in  favour  of  superstition,  by  the  levitj'  of  the 
destructive  speculations  so  widely  current,  and  the  notable 
hardihood  of  the  anti-Chrislian  writing  of  the  day  (p.  40).  .  .  . 
There  are  those  who  think  that  the  craving  after  an  iniallibiiity 
which  is  to  speak  from  hun.an  lips,  in  chapter  and  verse,  upon 
each  question  as  it  arises,  is  not  a  sign  of  the  strength  and 
healthiness  of  faith,  but  of  the  diseased  avidity  of  its  weakness. 
Let  it,  however,  be  granted  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  is 
a  comfort  to  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  tlms  to  attain 
promptly  to  clear  and  intelligible  solutions  of  its  doubts,  instead 
of  waiting  on  the  Divine  pleasure,  as  those  who  watch  for  the 
morning,  to  receive  the  supplies  required  by  its  intellectual  and 
its  moral  trials.  A  recommendation  of  this  kind,  however  little 
it  may  endure  the  scrutiny  of  philosophical  reflection,  may 
probably  have  a  great  power  over  the  imagination  and  the 
affections  of  mankind  (p.  1U6). 

One  thing  is  clear  :  Between  the  solid  ground,  the  terra  finna 
of  Infallibility,  and  the  quaking,  fluctuating  mind  of  the  in- 
dividual, which  seeks  to  find  repose  upon  it,  there  is  an  interval 
over  which  he  cannot  cross.  Decrees  ex  catliedra  are  infallible  ; 
but  determinations  what  decrees  are  ex  catliedra  are  fallible  ; 
so  tliat  the  private  person,  after  he  has  with  all  docility  handed 
over  his  mind  and  its  freedom  to  the  Schola  Theoloijorum,  can 
never  certainly  know,  never  know  with  "  divine  faith,"  when 
he  is  on  the  rock  of  infallibility,  when  on  the  shifting  quicksands 
of  a  merely  human  persuasion  '  (p.  lOS). 
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William  A.  Curtis. 
INFANCY. —  The  period  of  individual  life 
immediately  following  birth.  In  law,  human 
infancy  extends  to  the  attainment  of  one's  '  ma- 
jority,' usually  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  In 
other  than  legal  usage  the  term  signifies,  according 
to  convenience,  any  number  of  years  from  one  to 
seven.  The  present  article  concerns  a  period  of 
about  five  years  during  which,  in  an  unusually 
complete  sense,  the  family  is  the  child's  educator.  ^ 

1.  The  relation  of  infancy  to  moral  evolution. — 
John  Fiske  has  shown  ^  that  the  extreme  unripe- 
ness of  the  human  child  at  birth  and  the  extreme 
length  of  his  immaturity  are  crucial  points  for 
intellectual  and  moral  evolution,  (a)  Life  begins 
with  fewer  '  sets,'  and  fewer  of  them  are  formed 
early,  than  is  the  case  with  other  species  of  animals. 
Here  is  the  opportunity  for  accumulating  experi- 
ence in  an  individual  way — for  originality,  indi- 
viduality, and  progress.  Applying  this  to  morals, 
we  may  say  that  tlie  prolongation  of  infancy  in  the 
human  species  makes  character  possible.  (6)  The 
peculiar  and  prolonged  helplessness  of  the  human 
child  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  producing,  first, 
maternal  affection,  and  then  the  stable  monogandc 
family.  It  is  chiefly  from  the  family,  in  turn,  that 
regard  for  others  has  radiated  into  the  wider  social 
groups.  Human  infancy,  then,  is  a  hinge  on  which 
both  the  moral  growth  of  the  individual  and  the 
moral  evolution  of  the  race  have  turned. 

2.  The  physical  basis  of  the  beginnings  of 
character. — At  two  points  the  body  of  the  infant 
has  the  closest  relation  to  his  start  in  the  moral 
life,  (rt)  In  the  absence  of  the  habits  and  inhibi- 
tions of  later  life,  incidental  physical  conditions, 
whether  good  or  ill,  have  a  peculiarly  pervasive 
effect.  Wrong  feeding,  e.g.,  is  a  potent  cause  of 
depressed  states,  such  as  peevishness.  Inadequate 
care,  or  overstimulation,  produces  nervousness. 
The  significance  of  nervous  poise  and  of  physical 
comfort  or  their  opposites  reaches  far  beyond  the 
date  of  their  occurrence,  for  all  of  them  tend  under 
the  law  of  habit  to  become  fixed  as  disposition. 
(b)  The  acquisition  of  muscular  co-ordinations  con- 
stitutes the  earliest  will-formation,  which  includes 
self-control  and  self-direction.  Hence  each  of  the 
following  conditions  is  unfavourable  to  moral 
growth  :  swaddling  the  body  so  as  to  prevent  free 
movement  of  any  part;  lack  of  objects  to  handle 
(though  toys  can  easily  be  too  numerous  or  too 
complicated)  ;  repression  of  free  movement  and 
experimentation  ;  failure  of  the  parents  to  play 
with  the  infant. 

3.  The  moral  endowment  of  infants.  —  The 
individual  begins  life  neither  moral  nor  immoral, 
but  pre-moral.  Yet  is  there  not  a  moral  nature  or 
hereditary  endowment  that  favours  the  attainment 
of  a  positive  moral  character  ?  In  view  of  the 
moral  evolution  of  the  race,  it  cannot  be  that  the 
endowment  of  individuals  is,  on  the  whole,  either 
unfavourable  or  neutral.  Two  questions,  how- 
ever, remain. 

(a)  Specifically  Avhere,  among  the  instincts  and 

1  The  art.  Growth  (Moral  and  Religious)  contains  a  systematic 
description  of  the  stages  of  growth,  infancy  included.  See  also 
Childhood. 

"  The  Meaning  of  Infancy,  passim. 


other  unlearned  tendencies,  do  we  find  the  infant's 
moral  nature  ?  The  answer,  in  general,  is  that  a 
complex  of  unlearned  tendencies  towards  truly 
voluntary  social  reactions  is  the  moral  nature. 
One  of  these  tendencies,  the  sexual  instinct,  does 
not  appear  in  infancy.  But  even  in  infancy  we 
can  discern  gregariousness,  imitation,  sympathy, 
and  rudiments  of  the  parental  instinct  in  attitudes 
toward  babies,  pet  animals,  and  even  toys.  These 
do  not  of  themselves  constitute  a  genuinely  moral 
endowment,  however ;  there  must  be  provision, 
also,  for  the  growth  of  an  individual  will  that  may 
erect  into  deliberative,  discriminative,  and  general- 
ized ideals  the  otherwise  fitfully  exercised  social 
motive.  Without  individual  wills  there  is  no  true 
society.  We  include,  therefore,  in  the  infant's 
moral  endowment  his  enjoyment  in  being  a  cause, 
his  curiosity,  his  instinct  for  collecting  and  hoard- 
ing, and  certain  instinctive  self-assertions,  as 
jealousy,  and  what  Thorndike  calls  'mastery  and 
submission '  and  '  approving  and  scornful  be- 
haviour.' ^  Granted  this  whole  complex  of  original 
tendencies,  together  with  a  human  environment 
in  which  they  may  find  expi'ession,  the  individual 
tends  to  become  deliberately  as  well  as  instinctively 
social.     That  is,  he  has  a  moral  nature. 

(b)  But  a  moral  nature  grows  into  moral  charac- 
ter only  under  some  sort  of  stimulus.  What,  then, 
is  the  special  condition  or  stimulus  under  Avhich 
an  otherwise  fitful  social  motivation  becomes  the 
principle  of  a  socialized  will  ?  The  answer  is  that 
character  is  formed  through  conflict  within  the 
very  tendencies  that  have  just  been  described  as 
constituting  the  moral  nature.  Moral  growth  does 
not  pursue  a  straight  line  such  as  might  represent 
a  single  instinct,  but  a  zigzag  from  predominant 
self-regard  to  predominant  other-regard  and  back 
again.  This  inherent  conflict  of  impulses  is  in- 
tensified by  the  pains  and  pleasures  incident  to  the 
child's  membership  in  a  regulated  group.  Thus 
arises  conscience.  In  its  earlier  forms,  which 
clearly  appear  in  infants  Avho  live  in  well-regulated 
families,  conscience  is  simply  the  coincident  ex- 
perience of  egoistic  and  social  impulses  which 
have  not  yet  found  their  unity.  Yet  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict  may  begin  very  early.  Even 
in  infancy,  wherever  wise  nurture  prevails,  we 
behold  genuine  efforts  at  self-control  in  the  social 
interest,  and  genuine  victories  over  mere  egoistic 
desire.  That  such  victories  bring  a  heightened 
sense  of  individual  self-realization  is  an  added 
evidence  that  a  genuine  moral  nature  is  growing 
into  moral  character. 

The  common  impression  that  the  conduct  of 
every  infant  is  purely  egoistic  arises  from  the 
relative  immediacy  of  his  objects,  i.e.  his  lack  of 
consideration.  Such  impulsive  action  on  the  part 
of  an  adult  would,  indeed,  connote  selfishness, 
since  adult  society  depends  upon  the  pursuit  of 
remote  ends  ;  but  the  ends  of  infant  conduct  are 
often  social  in  the  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  pleasure 
of  others,  and  even,  as  Ave  have  just  seen,  in  the 
sense  of  preferring  the  social  good  even  when  it 
conflicts  with  egoistic  desire. 

4.  The  infant's  life  in  the  family.— Not  only  has 
human  infancy  produced  the  human  familj^";  but 
this  is  the  only  social  organization  that  is  inherently 
adapted  to  the  infant's  moral  needs.  The  family 
develops  individuality ;  the  members  cannot  be 
dealt  with  as  classes  or  impersonally.  Yet  the 
intimacy  that  prevails  among  its  members,  based 
partly  upon  natural  afiection,  partly  upon  the 
smallness  of  the  group  and  the  physical  conditions 
of  home  life,  is  the  most  powerful  socializing 
influence  in  the  world.  Institutional  care  of 
children,  as  in  orphan  asylums,  can  provide   the 

i  E.  L.  Thorndike,  Education,  New  York,  1912,  eh.  v.,  also 
The  Original  Nature  of  Man,  do  1913,  ch.  vii. 
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conditions  of  physical  liealtli,  but  not  llie  indi- 
vidualizing and  socializing  influences  tliat  are 
essential  to  normal  moral  growth.  It  is  now  an 
axiom  among  social  workers  that  a  child  who  is 
dei)rived  of  his  natural  family  connexion  should 
be  placed,  as  proiiijitly  as  possible,  in  another 
family,  not  in  an  institution. 

Even  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  infant  is 
best  fostered  by  the  same  individualizing  intimacy. 
The  reason  is  tliat  genuine  intimacy  between 
parent  and  child  becomes  reciprocal — the  parent 
fondles  and  plaj's  with  his  child,  but  also  grants 
him  access  to  mature  thoughts,  attitudes,  and 
activities.  The  soundest  educational  practice  pro- 
vides a  rich  environment  for  the  child,  never  fear- 
ing that  he  will  partake  too  freely  or  extend  his 
interests  unduly  as  long  as  fellowship  with  mature 
mind  is  part  of  the  situation.  To  answer  a  child's 
questions  in  a  serious  way,  to  create  situations  in 
whicli  his  curiosity  will  lead  him  to  ask  important 
questions,  to  cultivate  his  imagination,  and  to 
enjoy  with  him  mutual  intellectual  discovery — 
this  is  the  proper  method  of  promoting  intellectual 
progTess  in  infancy.  Children  who  have  an  early 
intellectual  development  without  forcing  or  abnor- 
mality are  generally  those  who  are  admitted  to 
such  intellectual  intimacy  with  their  parents. 

These  considerations,  to  say  nothing  of  freedom 
as  included  in  the  individual's  moral  destiny, 
make  against  the  popular  belief  that  the  first 
virtue  to  be  inculcated  in  infants  is  absolute  obedi- 
ence. What  parent,  moreover,  is  wise  enough  to 
prescribe  rules  that  deserve  such  obedience  ?  The 
hrst  moral  need  of  an  infant  is  to  act  consciously 
as  a  member  of  the  family  group.  This  conscious 
mutuality  involves  law  and  obedience,  but  it  gives 
content  to  the  moral  will  as  '  absolute '  obedience 
does  not,  and  it  begins  at  once  the  process  of 
acquiring  freedom. 

5.  The  infant  and  religion. — No  one  at  the 
present  day  looks  for  innate  ideas  of  God,  but 
there  is  a  common  notion  that  infantile  thinking 
is  spontaneously  animistic.  If  the  term  '  Animism ' 
is  used  in  Tylor's  sense  of  belief  in  spirits,  then 
Animism  is  not  spontaneous  in  the  infant,  for  he 
acquires  the  notion  of  spirits  just  as  he  acquires 
other  concepts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abstrac- 
tions that  characterize  adult  thought  have  not  yet 
been  made ;  the  infant  thinks  in  wholes,  and  these 
wholes  are  of  the  sense  order.  Yet  emotional 
thinking  still  prevails  with  him,  and  this  gives  an 
anthropomorphic  tinge  to  his  objects.  The  reason 
is  simply  that  the  emotionality  of  a  whole  mental 
situation  still  inheres  in  particular  objects  as  they 
.appear  in  it ;  i.e.,  a  strictl,y  objective  point  of  view, 
which  implies  abstraction  of  the  object  experienced 
from  the  experience  itself,  has  not  yet  been  attained. 
The  infant's  mind  moves  freely  within  stories  that 
attribute  language  and  motives  to  any  object  of 
his  experience.  As  early  as  the  age  of  four  there 
is  delight  in  dramatic  '  make-believe,'  which,  help- 
ing the  infant  to  make  himself  and  other  persons 
definitely  individual,  helps  also  to  differentiate 
persons  from  things.  At  this  age,  and  even 
younger,  one  easily  believes  in  God  ;  but  the 
nature  of  this  belief  appears  in  the  acceptance 
of  fairy  stories,  and  stories  of  the  '  black  man,' 
so  unwiselj'  used  by  nurses  to  secure  obedience. 

This  god-belief  is  not  yet  distinctly  monotheistic, 
for  neither  the  thought-problem  nor  the  moral 
problem  underlying  monotheism  has  yet  arisen. 
The  infant's  belief  may  be  polytheistic,  or  simply 
vague.  (Concerning  its  relation  to  the  child's 
scientific  and  religious  growth  respectively,  see 
Childhood,  §  4. )  Further,  the  idea  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  any  specifically  religious  value.  The 
MTiter  has  a  drawing,  made  without  suggestion  or 
guidance,   by  a    child  of    four    years    and   eight 


months,  in  which  a  toy  railway  train,  a  house,  a 
Christmas  tree,  Santa  Claus,  and  God  all  figure, 
evidently  on  terms  of  approximate  equalit}'.  This 
child's  interests  have  not  been  much  dillerentiated  ; 
the  idea  of  God  is  on  substantially  the  same  plane 
as  that  of  Santa  Claus.  Another  child  of  about 
the  same  age  invented  during  the  Christmas 
season  a  play  in  which  he  himself  impersonated 
God,  and  brought  in  the  star  of  Betnlehem,  a 
crude  device  made  of  sticks  that  he  had  fastened 
together.  The  infant's  possession  of  an  idea  of 
God,  then,  is  not  of  itself  an  evidence  of  religion. 

Does  the  infant  mind  show  traces  of  a  religious 
instinct?  The  fact  that  religion  is  not  altogether 
a  deliberate  device  or  a  product  of  logical  thinking 
has  led  to  the  assertion  that  it  is  instinctive.  This 
use  of  the  term  '  instinct '  is  too  broad  and  in- 
definite. In  strictness  an  instinct  implies  a  definite 
motor  response  in  a  type  of  situation  that  is  objec- 
tively definable.  The  readiness  of  infants  to 
believe  in  God  and  to  perform  religions  acts 
requires  no  special  instinct  as  its  cause.  These 
ideas  and  acts  originate  in  the  same  way  as  those 
that  concern  a  human  relative  as  yet  unseen,  or 
those  that  concern  Santa  Claus.  The  ideas  are 
acquired  on  authority  ;  they  are  made  real  through 
imagination,  and  the  acts  are  imitative. 

The  springs  of  real  religion  are  present,  however, 
in  what  we  have  just  described  as  the  moral  nature. 
As  the  Christian  religion,  broadly  taken,  is  an 
idealized  expansion  of  family  relationships.  Chris- 
tians should  regard  infants  as  religious  to  the 
extent  that  they  idealize  parenthood  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  universal  Divine  Fatherhood,  and  childish 
goodwill  in  the  direction  of  universal  brotherhood. 
Under  instruction  and  example,  infants  do,  in  fact, 
make  idealizations  of  this  kind  that  become  potent 
in  conduct.  To  focalize  one's  social  ideals  in  the 
thought  of  a  Heavenly  Father  ;  to  talk  to  this 
Father  in  prayer  ;  to  submit  one's  impulses  to  this 
superior  will — this  is  religion,  and  it  is  easily  pro- 
duced in  infants  under  Christian  nurture. 

Literature. — Jolin  Fiske's  essay  on  'Infancy,'  originally  pub- 
lished in  his  Outlines  0/  Cosmic  Philosophy ,  London,  1874,  pt.  ii. 
chs.  xvi.,  xxi.,  xxii.,  is  now  available  in  briefer  form,  together 
with  '  The  Part  played  by  Infancy  in  the  Evolution  of  Man,'  in 
a  booklet  bearing  the  title,  The  Meaning  0/  Infancy,  Boston, 
1909.  The  Ijest  brief  analysis  of  unlearned  tendencies  is  eh.  v. 
of  E.  L.  Thorndike's  Education,  New  York,  1912.  For  a  full, 
critical  discussion  of  this  subject  see  his  The  Ori'jinal  Nature  of 
Man,  do.  1913.  The  line  of  the  child's  social  growth  is  traced 
most  fully  in  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  The  J ndividual  in  the  Making, 
Boston,  1911.  Help  in  getting  the  small  child's  point  of  view 
will  be  found  in  Patterson  du  Bois,  Fit'Side  Child-Study,  New 
York,  1903,  and  Beckoningsfrom  Little  Uands,  do.  1900.  E.  P. 
St.  John,  Child  Nature  and  Child  Nurture,  Boston,  1911,  is  a 
series  of  simple  studies  for  parents  with  respect  to  the  moral 
and  religious  nurture  of  children.  It  contains  useful  reading 
lists.  On  child  religion  see,  further.  Childhood,  §  4,  and  Litera- 
ture appended.  See  also  G.  Compayr^,  L'Evolution  intellec- 
tiielle  et  morale  de  Venfant  2,  Paris,  1896  ;  J.  Sully,  Studies  of 
Childhood,  new  ed.,  London,  1890;  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  The 
Child,  do.  1900  ;  W.  E.  Urwick,  The  Child's  Mind  -',  do.  1910 ; 
W.  B.  Drummond,  An  Introduction  to  Child-Study*,  do. 
1912  ;  and  art.  Family  (Biblical  and  Christian). 

George  A.  Coe. 
INFANT  BAPTISM.— See  BaptiSxM. 

INFERENCE. — All  attempts  at  logical  science 
assume  that  inference  is  a  source,  distinctive,  etl'ec- 
tive,  and  authoritative,  of  knowledge.  It  is  in 
view  of  these  three  characteristics  that  schemes  are 
framed  for  the  self-conscious  re%dsion  of  it,  and 
that  mutual  criticism  goes  on  between  different 
logical  systems. 

I.  Distinctiveness  of  inference.  —  Inferential 
knowledge  is  distinctive  because  of  its  dependence 
on  other  knowledge  the  security  of  which  is  differ- 
ently founded  and  cannot  be  helped  or  hindered  in 
the  same  way  by  revision.  At  the  first  beginning 
of  logical  science,  tlie  Hindu  Gotama  distinguished 
inference  from  the  deliverances  of  sense-perception, 
the  recognition  of  likeness  between  things,  and  doc- 
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trine  intrinsically  worthy  of  belief  or  commended 
to  us  by  the  good  and  wise  (see  ai-tt.  LOGIC, 
Nyaya).  On  these  inference  is  dependent.  From 
its  obvious  dependence,  Aristotle,  in  his  theory  of 
science,  argued  to  the  independence  of  other  know- 
ledge, though  he  could  not  for  science,  as  he  did 
for  mere  debate,  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  the  good 
and  wise  ;  and  he  left  in  some  obscurity  the  share 
in  the  complete  function  of  intelligence  which 
should  be  assigned  to  sense-perception  and  intel- 
lectual intuition  respectively — these  being  the  in- 
dependent faculties  which  he  mentions.  Modern 
epistemology  has  raised  the  latter  question  more 
definitely.  Kant's  logical  teaching  seems  to  accept 
as  independent  the  whole  interplay  of  the  two 
faculties,  sensibility  and  understanding,  which  are 
required  by  his  epistemology,  until  it  sunders  into 
the  distinct  moments  of  reason  and  consequent, 
and  then  it  becomes  inference  (Introduction  to 
Logic,  tr.  Abbott,  London,  1885,  §  vii.).  Modern 
psychology  has  encouraged  a  more  definite  list, 
such  as  that  given  by  Mill :  perception,  concejition, 
memory,  belief — the  forms  of  '  immediate  con- 
sciousness '  by  reference  to  which  inference  may 
be  viewed  as  dependent.  Dependence  may  also 
be  treated  as  a  mere  matter  of  degree.  Even  the 
'  irreducible  datum '  contained  in  perception  exists 
only  through  qualifications  imposed  by  judgment, 
and  judgment  itself  is  nascent  or  implicit  inference, 
while  inference  owes  its  stability  to  its  place  in 
total  knowledge  ;  so  that  the  paradox  which  Aris- 
totle wished  to  avoid  by  his  theory  of  independent 
sources  of  knowledge  is  accepted  as  a  truth,  and 
the  system  of  our  inferences  is  one  that  returns 
into  itself  like  a  circle  (B.  Bosanquet,  Essentials 
of  Logic,  London,  1895,  §  ii.,  and  Logic,  Oxford, 
1888,  ii.  7).  But  this  still  allows  a  dependence 
that  is  relative. 

2.  Effectiveness  of  inference. — Inference  becomes 
worthy  of  its  special  theory  through  its  eliective- 
ness  in  enriching  our  endowment  with  truth.  Mill 
acknowledges  it  only  when  we  '  believe  a  fact  or 
statement  by  reason  of  some  other  fact  or  state- 
ment' (Logic^,  1872,  ii.  1.  I).  Kant  defines  it  as 
'that  function  of  thinking  by  which  one  judgment 
is  derived  from  another'  {Logic,  %4i\).  Hamilton, 
consistently  with  the  stress  he  lays  on  the  concept 
as  an  instrument  of  thought,  requires  merely  a  new 
recognition  of  the  relation  of  whole  and  part  be- 
tween one  concept  and  another.  While  Hamilton's 
requirement,  as  Mill  urges  (Exam,  of  Hamilton's 
Philosophy,  London,  1872,  ch.  19),  is  too  slight,  in 
view  of  the  countless  riches  of  truth  open  to  us 
beyond  immediate  consciousness.  Mill's  own  de- 
mand for  belief  in  new  facts  is  too  stringent.  It 
sterilizes  both  immediate  inference  and  the  syl- 
logism taken  apart  from  an  inductive  foundation, 
and  perhaps  even  scientific  induction  taken  apart 
from  deductive  applications  in  detail.  And  it 
might  well  excuse  the  logical  paralysis  afiected 
by  Meno  in  Plato's  dialogue  [Mcno,  80  D)  when  he 
was  invited  to  proceed  to  knowledge  out  of  con- 
scious ignorance  :  '  How  will  you  know,  when  you 
light  on  a  result,  that  this  is  what  you  did  not 
know?'  Aristotle,  with  this  affectation  in  mind, 
required  merely  that  the  '  mr.,nner  of  knowing ' 
should  be  new  :  '  We  possess  knowledge  after  a 
certain  fashion  before  induction  or  the  assump- 
tion of  a  syllogism,  but  in  another  manner  not' 
(Anal.  Post.  i.  I).  And  a  recent  writer  remarks: 
''  Much  of  inference  consists  in  demonstrating  the 
connection  of  matters  that  as  facts  are  pretty 
familiar'  (Bosanquet,  Essentials  of  Logic,  p.  138). 

3.  Authoritativeness  of  inference.— The  despair 
of  Meno  in  regard  to  novelty  was  a  sequel  to  the 
demand  of  Socrates  for  cogency  ;  and  the  union  of 
these  two  requirements  constitutes  the  crisis  in 
pursuing  any  systematic  logical  theory.      Mill's 


insistence  on  new  '  facts '  hampers  him  throughout 
a  long  labour  to  show  a  satisfying  authority.  He 
unites  the  two  requirements,  as  the  primitive  logic 
of  Gotania  did,  in  the  'recognition  of  signs.'  And 
he  perverts  incidentally  the  scholastic  axiom  of 
intensive  reasoning  to  suit  this  conception  and  to 
mean  that  whatever  possesses  any  significant  attri- 
bute possesses  the  significate  of  which  it  is  a  sign. 
But  that  one  thing  can  be  a  sign  of  another  is 
not  a  truth  that  can  be  left  in  this  primitive 
crudity  ;  and  Mill  only  slightly  softens  the  crudity 
when  he  appeals  to  emj^irical  or  causal  laws.  These 
do,  indeed,  confer  signification  on  facts,  but,  being 
themselves  inferences  from  facts,  they  appear  to 
have  no  more  title  to  do  so  than  facts  have  to 
assume  it  for  themselves.  Signification  remains  a 
mere  shadow  from  the  unseen.  In  contrast  with 
Mill,  Hamilton's  choice  of  the  minimum  in  his 
requirement  for  novelty  allows  inference  to  carry 
with  it  the  full  authority  of  the  conceptual  faculty, 
but  at  the  expense  of  ettectiveness.  With  Kant  it 
has  the  authority  of  a  law  of  the  understanding 
imposing  the  relationship  of  reason  and  conse- 
quent, while  other  logicians,  with  doubtful  suc- 
cess, attempt  some  formula  which  pledges  reality 
more  definitely  than  a  reference  to  understanding 
can  do. 

'  The  logical  forms  and  the  laws  of  their  application  are 
the  conditions  through  the  fulfilment  of  which  thought  satisfies 
its  own  requirements,  and  brings  the  connection  of  its  ideas 
with  one  another  into  that  form,  which  for  it,  for  thought 
itself,  is  truth'  (H.  Lotze,  Logic,  Oxford,  18S4,  §  334). 

And  it  is  sufficient  for  the  reassurance  of  philo- 
sophic doubt  that  the  Kantian  principle  of  rational 
consequence  '  is  but  the  side,  normally  turned 
towards  empirical  thinking,  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  in  the  thought-content  itself  such  an  immanent 
inter-connexion  that  if  something  is  true  then 
something  else  is  true  and  something  else  not 
true'  (W.  "Windelband,  in  Encyclopcedia  of  the 
Philosophical  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  25  ;  see  also  Losskij, 
ib.  p.  240 fit".). 

4.  Immediate  inference.  —  If  the  same  fact, 
understood  through  the  same  concepts,  neverthe- 
less comes  to  be  known  in  a  new  way  without  a 
new  reference  to  independent  sources,  there  is 
immediate  inference  as  distinguished  from  mediate. 
In  speech  or  in  writing,  the  transition  from  one 
judgment  to  another  appears  as  a  change  in  the 
order  of  ideas,  '  A  is  B,'  '  B  is  A'  ;  or  in  the  use 
of  one  rather  than  the  other  of  a  pair  of  contra- 
dictory ideas,  'A  is  B,'  'A  is  not  other  than  B'  ; 
or  in  what  may  be  described  as  the  logical  self- 
consciousness  of  judgment,  'A  is  B,'  'It  is  false 
that  A  is  not  B.'  To  Mill  such  '  ways  of  knowing ' 
are  merely  schemes  for  the  use  of  v.iiatever  equiva- 
lent expressions  may  be  available  for  the  same 
fact.  To  Kant  they  suggest  distinct  plans  of 
synthesis  in  the  interplay  between  sensibility  and 
understanding,  of  which  one  may  be  a  reason  for 
the  other  ;  and  he  names  them  syllogisms  of  the 
understanding.  And  other  logicians  recognize  an 
internal  development  of  the  concepts  employed  in 
a  judgment,  which  alters  the  judgment  in  '  type,' 
but  not  in  '  substance.'  There  may  thus  be  a 
change  from  a  historical  import  to  a  scientific, 
or  vice  versa :  '  Some  sovereigns  are  tyrannical, 
A  tyrant  may  have  sovereign  power.'  Or  a  con- 
tradictory idea  may  arise  as  a  species  comple- 
mentarj'  within  an  imi)licit  genus :  '  Lovers  are 
jirone  to  jealousy.  Lovers  are  not  indifferent  to 
each  other's  friendships  ' ;  though  the  formula  for 
this,  '  A  is  B,  A  is  not  other  than  B,'  is  considered 
meaningless  by  Kant. 

5.  Mediate  inference. — Where  the  new  Avay  of 
knowing  is  through  a  concept  new  in  substance 
and  boundaries,  'X  is  P,'  'S  is  P,'  the  authorita- 
tiveness is  due  to  some  mediating  idea,  and  the 
inference  is  entitled  '  mediate.' 
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A  scheme  of  expressions  with  letters  as  symbols 
for  concepts  has  ueen  inherited  by  current  Logic 
from  Aristotle,  to  which  nearly  all  examples  of 
mediate  inference  can  by  in;j;f  iiuity  be  made  to 
conform.  As  a  personal  discipline  in  making  clear 
the  mediating  idea  that  is  employed  in  anj'  ex- 
ample, this  scheme  has  been  almost  universally 
commended  ;  but  it  fails  to  make  clear  the  ground 
and  hazard  of  the  mediation.  And  its  rules  can 
justify  only  the  classifications  or  the  intensive 
subordinations  of  concepts  which  accompany  in- 
ferential belief.  That  '  All  men  are  mortal,  and 
the  king  is  a  man  and  therefore  mortal,'  reveals 
'  the  human '  as  mediating  idea,  and  arranges  king, 
man,  and  mortal  in  a  classificatory  or  conceptual 
hierarchj'.  That  'Alexander,  Muhammad,  and 
the  other  persons  of  hi;>tory  have  died,  and  these 
are  men,  and  therefore  man  is  mortal,'  reveals  the 
list  of  historical  persons  as  mediating  idea,  cor- 
relates the  list  witJi  '  man '  as  a  class  concept,  and 
subordinates  this  to  'mortal.'  Nature,  however, 
as  l\iill  contends,  has  not  arranged  all  the  objects 
of  the  universe  into  definite  a  priori  classes  {Logic, 
people's  ed.,  London,  1884,  ii.  2,  §2),  and  we  might 
add  that  neither  does  the  universe  present  itself 
as  a  museum  of  permanently  assorted  attributes. 
And  it  is  only  inferential  predication  already 
accomplished  that  enables  us  to  systematize  our 
concepts  either  in  extension  or  in  intension,  or  to 
correlate  a  list  Avith  a  concept. 

6.  Interpretative  deduction. — A  more  material 
value  may  be  given  to  such  schemes,  as  represent- 
ing a  plan  of  co-02>eration  between  diiierent  minds 
in  building  up  a  common  inferential  system.  The 
insight  transforming  incident  into  generalization 
or  law,  '  ISIan  is  mortal,'  may  be  accomplished  by 
one  mind  ;  and  concrete  expectation  may  be  framed 
accordingly,  'The  king  is  mortal,'  by  another. 
The  rules  of  the  deductive  .syllogism  mark  a  divid- 
ing line  between  originative  and  interpretative 
thought  in  their  co-operative  function,  whether 
the  personality  requiring  the  distinction  be  that 
of  teacher  and  disciple,  audience  and  orator,  legis- 
lator and  magistrate,  earlier  and  later  self,  or  other- 
wise. Mill  considered  that  deductive  interpretation 
does  not  amount  to  inference  unless  there  is  a 
reference  back  to  the  original  datum  for  tlie 
authoritative  rule  itself  (Zor/ic,  ii.  3,  §  4).  If,  how- 
ever, the  formula  of  authority  be  not  merely 
understood  as  a  meaning,  but  also  adopted  by  the 
interpreter  as  a  conditioned  rule  for  his  own  beliefs, 
and  then  developed  into  a  specific  belief  according 
to  the  rule,  there  really  arises  in  the  passage  from 
rule  to  instance  a  'new  way  of  knowing.'  The 
traditional  maxim  for  the  deductive  syllogism — 
whatever  is  predicated  concerning  a  class  dis- 
tributed may  be  predicated  in  like  manner  con- 
cerning anything  contained  therein  —  does  not 
express  this.  But  Kant's  maxim  does  :  Whatever 
fultils  the  condition  of  a  rule  falls  under  the  rule 
itself  {Logic,  §  57).  And  it  is  relatively  to  such 
inference  that  Gotama's  inclusion  of  extrinsic 
authority,  as  an  independent  source  of  knowledge, 
along  with  perception  and  intuition  may  be  still 
approved. 

7.  Demonstrative  deduction. — Independently  of 
authority  as  a  source,  the  deductive  intersub- 
ordination  of  concepts  also  represents  inference 
when  the  'conditions'  of  a  rule  are  fixed  and  their 
fulfilment  exemplified,  intuitively,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  occasion  of  inference  is  what  has  been 
known  in  widely  separated  epochs  of  philosophy 
under  such  phrases  as  '  intrinsic  worth  of  a  doc- 
trine' (Gotama),  primaiy  scientific  principle  (Aris- 
totle), a  priori  synthesis  (Kant).  Mill  as  an 
empiricist  in  epistemology  would  reduce  this  kind 
of  inference  to  the  same  level  as  the  interpretative 
— a  treatment  which  is  the  less  plausible  in  logic 


because  the  class  extensions  so  natural  and  useful 
in  the  interpretation  of  experiential  knowledge 
are  here  a  superfluous  gloss  on  the  demonstration. 
It  is  as  easy  to  see  that  a  triangle  ABC,  con- 
structed in  Euclid's  first  proposition,  is  equilateral, 
without  referring  to  anything  outside  that  figure, 
as  with  the  aid  of  generaliziitions. 

Where  intuition  fails  us,  and,  according  to  em- 
piricists, in  all  knowledgi',  the  ultimate  occasion 
of  inference  that  is  not  merely  interjiretative  must 
be  the  coincidences  and  seiiucnces  of  experience, 
and  the  'new  way  of  knowing'  converts  special 
features  of  these  into  a  'conditioned  rule'  for  our 
expectations.  The  universality  of  the  rule  is  not 
the  'logical'  or  «  priori  universality  conferred  by 
intuition  (Kant,  Logic,  §  81),  but  analogous  to  it — 
a  reaching  towards  '  tlie  thought  bv  which  all 
things  through  all  are  guided  '  in  the  i\\x\  of  Hera- 
clitus.  Inference  here  is  '  belief  in  contrast  with 
strict  knowledge  (cf.  art.  Belikf  [Logical]) ;  and 
Kant  entitles  it '  syllogism  of  reflective  judgment.' 

8.  Enumerative  induction,  —  Where  many  ex- 
periences repeat  the  connexion  of  some  attribute 
with  the  instances  of  a  given  concept,  m  e  infer  the 
concept  as  the  condition  for  a  rule  as  to  predicat- 
ing the  attribute.  The  concept  may  be  simple, 
'Yellow  is  the  brightest  colour';  or  it  may  be 
composite,  '  Metals  conduct  electricity.' 

'  From  perception  memory  results,  and  from  repeated  recol- 
lections of  the  same  phenomenon  comes  experience ;  from 
experience,  or  from  the  entire  universal  which  is  retained  in 
the  soul  .  .  .  comes  the  elementary  principle  of  art  and  science' 
(Arist.  Anal.  Post.  ii.  19). 

Recurrence  has  no  meaning  except  when  environ- 
ments or  specific  determinations  change,  but  it  is 
the  recurrence,  and  not  the  change,  that  ajipeals 
to  our  inferential  activity.  The  maxim  followed 
is  :  Many  things  do  not  agree  in  one  characteristic 
without  a  reason  (Kant,  Logic,  §  84).  The  number- 
ing of  recurrences  is,  for  progressive  intelligence, 
the  primitive  mode  of  inference;  and  Mill  con- 
rnders  that  out  of  it  scientific  analysis  grows  as  an 
ell'ort  to  sustain  or  correct  a  narrower  enumerative 
induction  by  a  wider  (Logic,  iii.  3,  §  2).  And,  con- 
verting this  psychological  precedence  into  a  hjgical 
one,  he  declares  that  the  distinctive  maxim  of 
scientific  analj'sis,  the  Law  of  Causation,  can  '  have 
no  better  foundation '  than  our  wider  faith  in  uni- 
formity as  mere  recurrence  (iii.  21,  §  2).  But,  while 
faith  in  recurrence  is  an  indispensable  factor  in 
our  expectations  if  these  aire  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  concrete  life,  its  authority  is  less  secure 
than  that  of  inference  from  change  of  environing 
circumstances  or  in  specific  determinations.  Bacon 
describes  it  as  '  puerile,  precarious,  and  exposed  to 
danger  from  contradictory  instances.'  Aristotle's 
doctrine  that  '  the  universal  becomes  evident  out 
of  a  plurality  of  j)articulars '  must  be  supple- 
mented by  Bacon's,  that  the  evidence  depends  on 
'rejections  and  due  exclusions'  (Nov.  Org.  i.  105). 
Current  logic  prefers  to  justify  enumerative  induc- 
tion as  a  nascent  causal  analysis,  and  so  reverses 
the  order  of  precedence  assigned  by  Mill. 

9.  Eliminative  induction. — Where  the  instances 
of  a  concept  difl'er  in  their  environing  circum- 
stances or  in  their  specific  determinations,  varia- 
tions that  are  concurrent  with  each  other  may 
become  condition  and  rule.  Friction  between 
fiint  and  steel  is  an  incident  that  concurs  with 
heat;  minute  grooving  and  iridescent  colour  are 
specific  determinations  of  surface  that  concur  in 
mother-of-pearl.  Mill's  two  types  of  elimination, 
entitled  'Method  of  AgTeement'  and  '  Method  of 
Difference,'  are  ways  of  isolating  and  defining  such 
concurrences.  With  Agreement,  the  relation  be- 
comes isolated  by  repeating  itself  throughout 
several  instances  while  any  passing  concurrence 
of  its  terms  with  other  circumstances  or  deter- 
minations is  inconstant.      The  condition  for  iri- 
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desceut  colouring  of  a  surface  cannot  be  the 
peculiar  chemical  composition  of  mother-of-pearl, 
for  the  colouring  appears  also  on  grooved  wax  or 
metal ;  nor  can  it  be  molecular  consistence,  nor 
weight.  With  Difference,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
instance  or  species  of  the  concept  is  found  where 
the  concurrence  is  isolated  even  as  a  passing  one. 
Only  friction  and  heat  distinguish  the  moment  of 
use  from  the  moment  of  rest,  in  flint  and  steel. 

Because  eliminative  induction  infers  a  rule  of 
change  or  variation,  that  is  to  say,  a  causal  or 
determinative  relationship  rather  than  a  class 
attribute,  its  influence  on  our  concrete  life  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  enumerative  induction. 
The  latter  enables  us  to  select  from  among  means 
provided  by  Nature  the  best  for  our  end — e.g.,  the 
camel  for  desert  transport.  The  former  subserves 
the  invention  of  new  mechanisms  for  an  end — e.g., 
the  conversion  of  electric  strain  into  light,  heat, 
or  movement.  But  neither  of  the  two  ventures 
of  oiTr  reason  can  thus  pass  freely  into  practical 
wisdom  without  the  co-operation  of  a  further 
venture  which  constitutes  a  distinct  species  of 
inference — the  analogical. 

10.  Analogy. — In  connexion  with  environments 
or  specific  determinations  that  remain  unchanged 
or  are  repeated,  the  partial  exemplification  of  a 
concept  is  the  condition  for  a  rule  that  completes 
it.  Mars  is  habitable,  becaixse  it  is  so  like  our 
habitable  earth.  Such  a  venture  of  belief  fulfils 
the  same  function  in  practical  wisdom  as  the  a 
priori  construction  of  examples  fulfils  in  demon- 
strative science.  And  it  is  in  view  of  this  func- 
tion that  Aristotle  submerges  it  in  a  double 
syllogism  which  he  entitles  'Example.'  War  be- 
tween Athens  and  Thebes  would  be  calamitous, 
as  being  a  border  war,  like  that  between  Thebes 
and  Phocis.  Gotama  classes  the  '  recognition  of 
likeness,'  not  as  an  inference,  but  as  an  indepen- 
dent source,  like  perception,  that  may  contribute 
to  inference.  Modern  Logic  allows  it  as  a  kind  of 
inference,  or  at  least  as  an  independent  source  of 
inductive  hypothesis,  co-ordinate  with  enumerative 
ind,  ction  (C.  Sigwart,  Logic,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1895,  §  83). 

Witliin  a  sphere  of  belief  where  environments 
and  specific  determinations  are  sustained  by  pur- 
pose or  by  the  power  of  organic  life— e.gr.,  when  we 
follow  judicial  precedents  or  recognize  physio- 
logical functions — we  may  justify  analogy  by  a 
maxim  corresponding  to  Kant's  maxim  for  induc- 
tion :  since  the  many  characteristics  do  not  unite 
in  one  thing  without  a  reason  (cf.  Kant,  Logic, 
§  83).  But  even  where  the  finality  which  unities 
a  collocation  is  not  definable  in  terms  of  purpose  or 
of  life,  our  conceptual  faculty  still  demands,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  realism,  that  destiny  shall 
pre-ordain  the  repeated  exemplification  of  limited 
conceptions,  and  that  the  impending  shall  not  be 
infinite  in  surprise  (see  art.  Concept;  and  cf. 
J.  Venn,  Emph-ical  Logic^,  1907,  ch.  4).  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  world  of  facts  follows,  as  Mill 
describes  it,  '  from  laws  of  causation  together  with 
a  primeval  collocation  of  forces  that  is  inexpli- 
cable' (Logic,  iii.  5,  §  9). 

'  It  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  not  merely  do  general  laws 
hold  good  in  the  world,  while  the  arrang-ement  of  facts  on 
account  of  which  a  definite  form  of  actuality  flows  from  the 
laws  is  .  .  .  given  over  to  chance,  uncontrolled  by  any  principle  ; 
but  rather  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  aforesaid  tacts  also, 
a  principle  (that  is  to  say,  an  '  Idea')  is  effective,  and  that  this 
principle  fixes  beforehand  .  .  .  the  whole  system  of  the  future 
phenomena  which  are  to  be  actualized'  (Lotze,  Outlines  of 
Logic,  Eng.  tr.,  Boston,  1887,  §  62). 

LiTBRATDRB. — This  is  co-extensive  with  systems  of  Logic. 
Among  recent  writers,  in  addition  to  those  quoted  above,  may 
be  mentioned  as  specially  important  on  the  nature  of  inference  : 
T.  H.  Green,  Lectures  on  Logic,  London,  ISSG  (Works,  ii.); 
F.  H.  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic,  do.  1883  ;  L.  T.  Hobhouse, 
Theory  of  Knowledge,  do.  1896 ;  J.  Dewey,  Studies  in  Logical 
Theory,  do.  1909 ;  ££rU,  art.   '  Logic '  ;   and  the  several  con- 


tributors to  the  Encyclopcedia  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences,  vol. 
i.,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  19i;i.  Among  recent  German  writers!  W. 
Schuppe,  H.  Lotze,  W.  Wundt,  and  C.  Sigwart  are  most 
frequently  referred  to.  There  are  numerous  monographs  and 
essays  on  species  of  inference  specially  connected  with' philosophy 
or  with  particular  sciences.  J_  BrqUGH 

INFINITY.— The  problem  of  infinity  is  one  of 
considerable  complication  and  difficulty;  and  all 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  in  such  an  article  as  this  is 
to  give  some  account  of  the  place  of  the  conception 
in  tlie  development  of  human  thought,  to  indicate 
some  of  its  chief  difficulties,  and  to  suggest  methods 
by  which  they  may  be  met. 

I.  The  meaning  of  the  term.  —  There  are  tM'o 
senses  in  which  the  term  tends  to  be  used,  and  it 
is  very  important  to  distinguish  them.  It  may 
mean  simply  that  which  is  endless,  or  it  may  mean 
that  Avhich  is  complete  or  perfect.  One  of  the 
simplest  illustrations  of  infinity  in  the  former 
sense  is  to  be  found  in  the  series  of  cardinal  num- 
bers. When  we  arrange  the  numbers  in  order — 
0,  1,  2,  3  .  .  . — it  is  evident  that  no  point  can  ever 
be  reached  at  which  the  series  can  be  regarded  as 
complete.  However  large  the  number  maj'  be  that 
we  have  reached  at  any  point,  it  is  always  possible 
to  add  one  more.  Hence  this  series  is  infinite,  in 
the  sense  that  it  never  reaches  an  end.  On  the 
other  hand,  tlie  circumference  of  a  circle  may  be 
said  to  be  infinite,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  complete. 
It  seems  clear  that  these  two  senses  of  the  term 
are  not  identical,  and  are  even  in  some  respects 
opposed  to  one  another.  Yet  they  are  apt  to  be 
confounded. 

A  simple  mathematical  instance  may  serve  to  bring  out  the 
reason  for  this.  The  series  1,  I,  \,  >■}-...  is  infinite  in  the 
former  of  the  two  senses.     Each  member  of  the  series  is  of 

the  form  "- 1  and  the  value  of  n  is  doubled  at  each  successive 

« 
step.     Here,  again,  however  large  n  may  be  made,  it  is  always 
possible  to  double  it.     But,  in  this  case,  when  n  is  made  very 


large,  the  value  of 


^n-1 


is  very  little  different  from  that  of 


Hence  it  may  be  said  that  2  is  the  ultimate  value  to  which  the 
series  is  approximating.  This  is  sometimes  expressed  in  the 
form  that,  when  n  becomes  infinite,  the  value  is  2.  Here 
the  series  is  represented  as  becoming  completed  when  it  reaches 
infinity.  The  endless  series  is  thus  regarded  as  reaching  an 
end,  in  which  it  is  completed.  A  more  concrete  illustration  of 
this  is  found  in  one  of  the  puzzles  that  were  put  forward  by 

Zeno  with  regard  to  motion — If  a 

A         D         0  B 

body  moves  from  the  point  A  to  the  point  B,  it  is  evident  that 
it  must  first  traverse  half  the  distance,  AC,  and  that  in  order 
to  do  this  it  must  first  traverse  the  half  of  that,  AD  ;  and  so  on, 
indefinitely.  Hence  it  may  ba  said  that,  in  the  motion  from 
A  to  B,  an  infinite  series  is  completed.  In  such  instances  the 
two  notions  of  endlessness  and  completion,  which  appear  to  be 
opposed  to  one  another,  are  somehow  brought  together. 

Another  illustration,  from  the  sphere  of  religion,  may  now  be 
given.  God  has  sometimes  been  represented  as  infinite,  in  the 
sense  of  having  no  assignable  end  as  regards  duration  of  exist- 
ence in  time  or  possibility  of  action.  He  has  been  said  to  be 
Eternal  and  Omnipotent.  These  attributes  may  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  simply  endlessness  with  respect  to  two  character- 
istics. They  may  be  taken  to  imply  that,  however  far  we  may 
go  back  in  His  history,  there  is  something  prior  to  the  point 
that  we  have  reached  ;  and,  however  far  we  might  go  forward, 
there  would  be  something  tn  come  after ;  and,  again,  that,  how- 
ever great  may  be  the  action  that  is  performed  by  Him,  there 
is  something  greater  that  He  might  do.  Here  we  have  simply 
the  conception  of  endlessness.  But  God  has  also  been  repre- 
sented as  infinitely  wise  and  infinitely  good ;  and  it  is  clear, 
on  the  face  of  it,  that  these  are  qualitative  conceptions.  They 
do  not  mean  endlessly  wise  and  good,  but  completely  or  per- 
fectly wise  and  good.  We  can  hardly  suppose,  in  these  cases, 
that  what  is  meant  is  that,  however  wise  or  good  God  may  be 
at  any  particular  point,  He  has  always  the  possibility  of  being 
still  wiser  or  better.  The  meaning  would  seem  to  be  rather 
that  at  every  point  His  wisdom  and  goodness  are  complete  or 
perfect.  But,  as  perfection  with  regard  to  duration  and  action 
tends  to  be  thought  of  as  implying  endlessness,  perfection  with 
regard  to  wisdom  and  goodness  is  apt  to  be  vaguely  conceived 
in  a  similar  way. 

How  far  the  term  'infinite'  is  rightly  applied  to 
any  form  of  perfection  is  a  question  for  further 
consideration.  In  the  meantime  it  may  suffice  to 
note  that  the  conception  of  endlessness  appears  to 
be  applicable  only  to  things  that  consist  of  numer- 
able parts.     If  there  are  any  things  that  do  not 
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consist  of  numerable  parts,  they  cannot  be  said  to 
be  either  finite  or  intinite,  in  tiie  purely  ([uanti- 
tative  sense  of  the  word.  This  appears  to  be  true 
of  goodness,  wii^doni,  beauty,  colour ;  and,  in 
general,  of  all  things  that  are  essentially  quali- 
tative rather  than  quantitative.  But  it  is  com- 
mon to  apply  the  term  '  infinite '  to  such  things 
when  they  have  a  high  degree  of  perfection — as  in 
such  phrases  as  '  inlinite  penetration,'  '  infinitely 
pure,'  and  the  like.  As  the  term  means  primarily 
'endless,'  it  may  be  best  to  use  it  only  in  tiiis 
sense;  but,  as  the  two  meanings  are  not  always 
easy  to  disentangle,  the  more  qualitative  sense  of 
the  term  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

2.  History  of  the  conception. — At  a  very  early 
period  in  Greek  speculation  we  find  traces  of  the 
conception  that  the  universe  is  to  be  regarded  as 
formed  from  a  material  that  is  in  some  sense 
boundless.  Anaximauder,  in  particular,  took  this 
as  his  starting-point,  and  thought  of  the  different 
forms  of  existence  as  having  been  '  separated  out' 
from  a  vague  and  chaotic  mass  to  which  no  definite 
bounds  could  be  assigned.  What  we  have  here  is 
perhaps  rather  the  conception  of  tlie  indefinite  than 
that  of  the  infinite  ;  but  the  transition  is  easy  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  we  seem  to  see  it  being 
made  most  clearly  in  the  development  of  the 
Pythagorean  school.  It  would  appear  that  the 
fundamental  view  of  the  early  Pytliagoreans  was 
that  a  boundless  material,  described  as  r6  direipov, 
received  definite  form  through  the  imposition  of 
limits.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  form 
of  the  doctrine  that  'determination  is  negation.' 
Against  this  may  be  set  the  Eleatic  doctrine,  which 
involves  the  denial  of  negativity.  According  to 
the  view  of  Parmenides,  reality  is  to  be  thought  of 
as  always  definite,  and  not  boundless.  It  is  com- 
pared to  a  well-rounded  sphere.  Here  we  may 
perhaps  recognize  the  first  statement  of  the  con- 
ception of  a  per'fect  whole,  as  opposed  to  that  of  a 
chaotic  mass.  Melissus,  however,  appears  to  have 
urged  that  this  perfect  whole  should  be  conceived 
as  infinitely  extended  both  in  time  and  in  space, 
thus  bringing  together  the  two  conceptions  of  the 
complete  and  the  endless.  But  it  was  apparently 
Zeno  who  first  realized  the  difficulties  involved  in 
the  conception  of  the  infinite.  Eeference  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  way  in  which  he  brought 
out  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  recognition  that 
the  space  through  which  a  body  moves  may  be 
regarded  as  capable  of  indefinite  subdivision.  His 
familiar  paradoxes — that  '  the  flying  arrow  rests,' 
and  that  'Achilles  could  never  overtake  a  tortoise' 
— were  evidently  intended  to  emphasize  the  same 
difficultj%  The  service  which  Zeno  rendered  to 
exact  thought  by  the  statement  of  such  difficulties 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  Atomists,  how- 
ever, whose  views  were  developed  from  reflexion 
on  the  points  brought  out  by  the  Eleatics,  do  not 
seem  to  have  taken  much  account  of  the  problems 
of  Zeno  when  they  postulated  an  infinite  space  and, 
apparently,  an  infinite  number  of  atoms  moving  in 
the  void,  though,  no  doubt,  they  gained  something 
by  avoiding  the  conception  of  the  infinitely  little. 
In  the  later  developments  of  Greek  thought,  espe- 
cially under  the  influence  of  Socrates  and  his 
school,  the  conception  of  endlessness  becomes  rela- 
tively unimportant ;  and  its  place  may  be  said  to 
be  taken  by  the  thought  of  perfection.  This  change 
is  perhaps  partly  due  to  Parmenides,  but  appears 
to  be  more  directly  traceable  to  the  speculations  of 
Anaxagoras.  The  view  that  Mind  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  principle  of  order  was  readily  interpreted  as 
implying  that  determination  is  not  merely  negation 
or  limitation,  but  is  due  ratlier  to  the  effort  after 
perfection.  The  '  Form  of  Good '  thus  comes  to 
be  the  central  conception,  as  it  is  especially  with 
Plato  ;  and  the  material  tends  to  be   thought  of 


only  as  something  by  which  the  working  out  of 
the  Good  is  in  some  way  limited.  This  may  almost 
bo  said  to  involve  the  inversion  of  Pythagoreanism 
— an  inversion  which  comes  out  most  definitely  in 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The  Porm  has  now 
become  the  positive  asjicct,  and  the  Matter  is  the 
negative  by  which  it  is  limited  ;  and  that  which  is 
thus  limited  is  no  longer  the  boundless,  but  the 
perfect. 

This  brief  sketch  must  suffice  as  an  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  conceptions  of  endlessness 
and  perfection  first  came  into  prominence  in  Euro- 
pean speculation.  The  most  definite  attempt  to 
combine  the  two  conceptions  is  found  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Cartesian  school.  The  most  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  Cartesians  is  that  the 
absolutely  perfect  must  be  thouglit  of  as  existing. 
The  grounds  on  which  this  is  maintained  cannot 
be  considered  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
absolutely  perfect  is  regarded  as  the  standard  by 
reference  to  which  all  other  things  are  determined. 
But  this  standard  tends  to  be  thought  of  as  bound- 
less. Space  is  conceived  as  an  infinite  whole,  and 
all  other  realities  are  thought  of  on  the  analogy 
of  space.  This  is  most  definitely  the  case  in  the 
philosophy  of  Spinoza,  in  which  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  the  Cartesians  are  most  logically 
developed.  Tlius  the  perfect  comes  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  boundless,  and  everything  determin- 
ate is  regarded  as  involving  negation.  Leibniz 
corrected  this  tendency  by  treating  space  as  a 
confused  mode  of  thought,  and  by  definitely  re- 
introducing the  Platonic  conception  of  the  t^ood. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  sought  to  give  a  positive 
significance  to  the  conception  of  the  infinitely 
little,  and  thus  revived  those  problems  which  had, 
on  the  whole,  laui  in  abeyance  since  the  time  of 
Zeno. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  the  conceptions  of 
the  infinitely  gieat  and  the  infinitely  little  were 
strikingly  set  forth  by  Kant  in  his  first  two  anti- 
nomies. The  main  point  there  urged  is  that  the 
conceptions  of  infinite  extent  and  infinite  division 
involve  the  recognition  of  a  completed  endlessness, 
which  is  self-contradictory,  lletlexion  on  this  led 
Kegel  ^  to  regard  the  simply  endless  (schlecht  un- 
endlich)  -  as  an  incorrect  conception  to  take  as  the 
opposite  of  the  finite.  The  positively  infinite, 
according  to  him,  means  that  which  is  complete ; 
but  he  urged  further  that  the  complete  should  not 
be  simply  opposed  to  the  incomplete,  but  should 
rather  be  regarded  as  including  it.  The  perfect 
whole  necessarily  includes  parts  which,  regarded  in 
abstraction  from  the  whole,  are  imperfect.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  his  conception  of  perfection  differs 
from  those  of  Plato  and  Leibniz.  Thus  conceived, 
however,  the  perfect  is  not,  it  would  seem,  to  be 
regarded  as  boundless. 

More  recently  the  conception  of  infinity  has  been 
largely  dealt  with  from  the  more  purely  mathe- 
matical side.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into 
any  full  consideration  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  this  direction.  The  most  important  result 
would  seem  to  lie  in  bringing  out  the  fact  that  the 
conception  of  infinity,  as  employed  in  mathematics, 
is  not  that  of  simjjle  endlessness,  but  rather  tliat  of 
a  definite  kind  of  endlessness,  due  to  the  formal 
working  out  of  some  system  of  relations.  The 
infinite  thus  comes  to  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  indefinite.  Every  infinity  that  has  mathe- 
matical significance  is  a  definite  infinity  ;  and  there 

1  riegtl's  distinction  was  partly  anticipated  by  Spinoza  and, 
more  detinitely,  by  Leibniz. 

2  Sometimeg,  not  quite  liappUy,  translated  '  bad  infinite. 
Schlecht,  as  Hutchison  Stirling'  pointed  out  (Secret  of  Ilegel, 
new  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1S98,  p.  663),  has  here  its  original  meaning 
of  '  simplv  '—as  it  still  has  in  schlechthin.  Slirhng  translates 
it  'downright.'  But  Hegel  seems  to  have  been  punning.  He 
intended  the  term  to  convey  the  implication  of  'bad'  or 
'  vicious '  as  well.    He  calls  it  also  '  negative.' 
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are  as  many  different  infinities  as  tliere  are  systems 

of  relations  that  can  be  worked  out  without  limit. 
A  simple  case  of  this  is  found  in  the  conception  of  a  part 

that  is  exactly  similar  to   the  whole   of  which   it  is  a  part. 

A  Thus,  if  the  small  square  B  is  exactly 

similar  to  the  large  square  A,  its 
similarity  implies  that  it  also  will  have 
a  part  C  which  is  exactly  similar  to 
itself  and  to  A.  C  also  must  have  a 
similar  part,  and  so  on  without  end. 
The  endlessness  arises  here  from  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  relation 
of  similarity  ;  and  the  constant  repeti- 
tion is  necessitated  by  the  statement 
of  the  first  relation.  This  particular 
case  has  a  special  interest  from  the  way 

in  which  it  has  been  applied  by  Royce  to  the  relation  between 

the  universe  and  its  parts. 

3.  Critical  summary. — We  may  now  consider 
more  definitely  tlie  exact  significance  which  the 
conception  of  infinity  has  for  us  at  the  present 
time.  In  doing  so,  we  may  set  aside  the  concep- 
tion of  perfection  and  also  the  conception  of  simple 
endlessness,  and  concentrate  our  attention  on  the 
definite  conception  of  an  endlessness  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  working  out  of  a  system  of  relations. 
It  seems  clear  that  certain  systems  of  relations 
do  lead  us  into  an  infinite  series.  The  instance 
already  referred  to  is  evidently  such  a  case,  and  it 
seems  to  have  a  large  range  of  possible  api^lications 
— e.g.,  to  the  parts  into  which  the  path  of  a  mov- 
ing body  may  be  subdivided,  and  the  like.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  we  should  consider  the 
exact  significance  of  this  conception. 

There  are  three  main  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
regarded.      It  may  be  contended  (1)   that    such 
mathematical  determinations  are  essentially  sub- 
jective, and  need  not  be  supposed   to  have  any 
objective  validity;  (2)  that   they  express  definite 
characteristics  of  existing  things  ;  or  (3)  that  they 
are  hypotheses  having  a  certain  objective  signifi- 
cance,   but    not    necessarily    having    any    direct 
application  to  particular  existences.     To  discuss 
tliese  views  thoroughly  would    iuA'olve   a  meta- 
physical investigation  of  the  meaning  of  reality, 
and  of  the  place  of  mathematical  determinations 
in  it.     It  must  suffice  to  say  here  that  the  first 
view  at  least  appears  to  be  erroneous.     It  connects 
■with  such  theories  as  those  of  Berkeley  and  Hume 
and  the  modern  pragmatists ;  and  it  falls  to  the 
ground  along  with  the  general  doctrines  of  sub- 
jective idealism.      The  arguments  of  Frege  and 
others  have  probably  convinced  most  people  that 
mathematical  determinations  cannot  be  regarded 
as  purely  subjective.     Hence  we  are  left  to  choose 
between  the  other  two  views.     The  former  of  them 
appears  to  err  by  overlooking  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  possible  or  hypothetical  and  the  actual 
or  existent,  or,  in  other  words,  between  what  is 
formally  valid  and  what  applies  to  particular  con- 
crete objects.     Any  hvpotliesis,  or  (in  Meinong's 
language)  '  Annahme,*^  is  no   doubt,  in  a  certain 
sense,   objective.      It  is  a  real  meaning,   and   is 
subject  to  the  conditions  that  are  involved  in  that 
meaning.     The  thought  of  a  centaur,  for  instance, 
is  subject  to  the  determinations  that  are  implied 
in  a  definite  union  of  certain  characteristics  of 
horse  and  man.     Nevertheless,  so  far  as  we  know, 
centaurs  do  not  exist  and  never  have  existed  ;  or, 
if  a  mathematical  mode  of  expression  is  preferred,' 
we  may  say  that  the  number  of  existing  centaurs 
is  zero.     Similarly,  it  may  be  asked,  with  reference 
to  any  other  hypothetical  determination,  how  far 
it  can  be  applied  to  any  existmg  things.     In  some 
cases  undoubtedly  a  direct  application  can  be  made, 
whereas  in  other  cases  this  is  not  legitimate.     For 
instance,  any  number  is  capable  of  subdivision ; 
and  there  are  some  numerable  things  to  which  such 
subdivision  is  immediately  applicable.     A  flock  of 
100  sheep,  for  instance,  can  readily  be  divided  into 
two  halves ;  and  each  half  can  again  be  subdivided 


into  two.  But  the  flocks  thus  formed  could  not 
again  be  cut  into  two  equal  portions  without 
destroying  some  of  the  sheep.  Yet  the  conception 
of  such  a  subdivision  has  a  real  meaning  ;  and, 
though  it  is  not  directly  applicable  to  the  sheep,  it 
may  be  applicable  to  some  special  aspect  of  them 
(e.g.,  their  price).  Similarly,  the  conception  of  an 
endless  number  has  a  real  matliematical  signifi- 
cance ;  but  the  question  remains  to  what  par- 
ticular objects,  if  any,  that  conception  is  directly 
applicable. 

Some  illustrations  may  serve  to  make  this  clear.  Take  the 
case,  previously  referred  to,  of  an  object  that  contains  a  part 
exactly  similar  to  itself.  It  is  clear  that  in  tliis  case  we  are  led 
to  the  conception  of  an  endless  series.  The  meaning  of  this  is 
quite  definite  and  objective.  But  the  question  remains  whether 
we  can  point  to  any  existing  object  that  contains  apart  exactly 
similar  to  itself.  It  has  been  suggested  tliat  such  an  object 
would  be  provided  if  within  any  country  a  perfectly  accurate 
map  of  that  country  were  constructed,  showing  every  detail. 
For  such  a  map,  being  perfectly  accurate,  would  contain,  among 
other  things,  a  representation  of  itself ;  and  the  map  of  the  map 
would,  of  course,  contain  another  similar  map  within  it,  and 
so  ou  without  end.  But  this  is  manifestly  an  unreal  illustra- 
tion. A  picture  always  represents  something  other  than  itself. 
Further,  no  materials  could  be  provided  by  which  such  a 
detailed  map  could  bo  constructed.  At  the  same  time,  the 
conception  is,  no  doubt,  objective,  in  the  sense  that  it  conveys 
an  intelligible  meaning.  Again,  it  has  been  said  that,  if  it  is 
true  to  hold  that  when  I  know  anytliing  I  know  that  I  know  it, 
then  it  must  also  be  true  that  I  know  that  I  know  that  I  know- 
it,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  This  is  a  better  illustration  ;  for, 
in  this  case,  there  is  no  definite  limit  that  can  be  set  to  this 
knowledge  of  knowledge.  The  knowledge  is  actual,  however, 
only  in  so  far  as  we  produce  it  by  reflexion  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  should  soon  tire  of  this  reflective  process.  Another 
illustration  that  has  been  given  is  that  of  two  mirrors  facing  one 
another.  Each  mirror  contains  a  reflexion  of  the  other,  and  in 
this  reflexion  there  is  an  image  of  itself,  and  so  on  without  end. 
But  this  also  is  unreal.  The  conditions  of  the  reflexion  of  light 
would  not  allow  the  process  to  go  on  beyond  a  certain  point. 
Another  ingenious  application  of  the  conception  of  endlessness 
has  been  given  by  B.  Russell  in  his  statement  of  the  problem 
which  he  has  called  '  the  Tristram  Shandy  ' :  i  'Tristram  Shandy, 
as  we  know,  took  two  years  to  write  the  first  two  days  of  his 
life,  and  lamented  that,  at  this  rate,  material  would  accumulate 
faster  than  he  could  deal  with  it,  so  that  he  could  never  come  to 
an  end.  Now,  I  maintain  that,  if  he  had  lived  for  ever,  and  not 
wearied  of  his  task,  then,  even  if  his  life  had  continued  as 
eventfuUy  as  it  began,  no  part  of  his  biography  would  have 
remained  unwritten.'  This  seems  to  be  a  clear  case  of  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  the  attempt  to  apply  the  mathematical  concep- 
tion of  infinity  directly  to  a  concrete  problem.  For,  however 
convincing  the  mathematical  reasoning  may  be,  it  is  surely 
obvious  that  the  conclusion  must  be  wrong.  The  longer  Tris- 
tram Shandy  lived,  the  more  would  he  be  behindhand  with  his 
biography.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  a  clearer 
instance  to  show  that  the  mathematical  conception  of  infinity 
has  only  a  formal  validity,  and  that  its  applicability  to  any 
concrete  case  must  be  tested  by  other  considerations.  Every 
existing  thing  excludes  certain  abstract  possibilities.  This  is  at 
least  one  of  the  senses  in  which  we  may  interpret  the  saying 
that  '  determination  is  negation.' 

With  this  general  view  in  mind,  we  may  now 
consider  briefly  some  of  the  chief  cases  to  which 
the  conception  of  endlessness  has  been  thought  to 
be  applicable. 

4.  Infinite  extension. — The  conception  of  infinite 
extension  is  commonly  thought  to  be  applicable  to 
things  in  space  ^  and  to  events  in  time,  and  also  to 
the  series  of  conditions  (whether  temporal  or  not) 
upon  which  existing  things  are  dependent.  It 
might  be  supposed  to  be  applicable  also  to  series 
of  degrees  and  qualities  [e.g.,  degrees  of  heat  or 
shades  of  colour).  From  a  formal  point  of  view,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  no  reason  for  stopping 
short  anywhere  in  such  relations  as  that  of  before 
and  after,  side  by  side,  greater  and  less  in  degree, 
more  and  less  of  particular  qualities,  or  causal 
antecedent  and  consequent.  However  far  we  may 
proceed  in  the  application  of  these  relations,  it 
appears  to  be  always  possible  to  think  of  a  further 
extension  ;  and  it  seems  quite  arbitrary  to  stop  at 
any  particular  point.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  there  is  an  endless  number  of  existent  cases 
that  can  be  determined  by  these  formal  relations. 

1  Principles  of  Mathematics,  London,  1903,  p.  358. 

2  Jonathan  Edwards  has  an  ingenious  argument  against  the 
application  of  infinity  to  spatial  objects.  But  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  convincing.    See  Works,  London,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  cclxii. 
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In  the  case  of  tlie  alphabet,  B  conies  after  A  and 
before  C,  but  there  is  no  letter  prior  to  A.  Here 
the  limitation  is  arbitraiy  ;  i.e.,  it  is  dependent  on 
a  human  convention.  On  the  other  hand,  grey  is 
darker  than  white  and  lighter  tlian  black,  out 
there  is  nothing  darker  than  black  or  lighter  than 
white.  The  fact  that  this  particular  scale  of 
qualities  has  two  ends  is  not  arbitrary,  like  the 
similar  limitation  of  the  alpliabet;  but  tlie  limita- 
tion seems  to  be  quite  as  dolinite.  Similarly,  red 
and  blue  appea.r  to  present  themselves  as  end- 
points  in  a  scale  of  colour-qualities.  May  it  not, 
in  like  manner,  bo  the  case  tliat  there  is  some 
occurrence  that  has  nothing  before  it,  that  there  is 
some  star  that  has  nothing  due  west  of  it,  that 
there  is  some  happening  that  has  no  determining 
antecedent,  and  so  on  in  other  instances  ?  There 
are,  no  doubt,  diliioulties  in  conceiving  any  such 
end-points.  The  dilKculty  in  the  case  of  spatial 
extension  was  vividly  stated  by  Lucretius.^  lie 
supposed  himself  to  stand  at  an  extreme  end  of 
the  physical  universe — say,  at  its  extreme  western 
verge — and  to  shoot  an  arrow  outwards.  What,  he 
asks,  is  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so  ?  The  answer 
seems  cleaily  to  be  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
formal  constitution  of  space  to  prevent  him  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  physically  impos- 
sible for  him  to  get  to  the  extreme  verge  or  to 
shoot  his  arrow  outwards.  Though  there  is  nothing 
in  the  form  of  space  to  prevent  him,  there  may  be 
son.e'hing  in  the  general  conditions  of  the  Cosmos. 
A  more  serious  difficulty  was  urged  by  Kant  in 
the  case  of  time.  He  contended  tliat  we  could  not 
suppose  a  first  occurrence  in  time,  because  there 
could  be  no  reason  for  it  to  happen  at  one  point  in 
time  rather  than  at  any  other.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  this  is  not  a  difiiculty  witli  reganl 
to  the  temporal  series  as  such,  but  rather  Avith 
regard  to  the  causal  series.  If  causation  is  con- 
ceived, as  Kant  conceived  it,  as  temporal  sequence, 
the  first  member  in  the  series  of  causes  would  be 
unexplained.  If,  however,  the  causal  series  is 
thought  of  in  a  difierent  way — e.ff.,  teleologically 
— this  diiiiculty  would  disappear.  In  a  teleological 
series  there  may  be  a  reasim  for  beginning  at  one 
point  rather  than  at  another.  V/hat  is  necessary 
is  only  that  something  should  be  taken  as  self- 
explanatory  or  causa  sui.  It  does  not,  of  course, 
fall  within  our  present  scope  to  consider  whether 
this  is  a  legitimate  hypothesis.  It  is  enough  to 
urge  that  it  is  a  conceivable  one.  If  this  is  granted, 
all  the  series  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
might  be  supposed  to  be  finite,  i.e.,  not  endlessly 
extended. 

But,  of  course,  this  does  not  prove  that  they  are 
finite.  It  may  still  be  asked  v.hether  there  is  any 
real  objection  to  the  supposition  that  they  may 
be  endless.  The  chief  objection  appears  to  be 
the  one  that  was  urged  by  Kant  with  reference  to 
the  particular  case  of  time — viz.  that  the  sup- 
position of  an  endless  series  which  is  actually 
comj)leted  seems  to  be  self-contiadictory.  If  we 
say  that,  however  great  anything  may  be,  there 
is  always  something  else  that  is  greater,  we  seem 
to  be  in  eii'ect  stating  that  there  both  is  and  is  not 
something  which  is  greatest.  If  there  is  a  greatest 
— viz.  the  infinitely  great — the  series  is  not  end- 
less ;  if  there  is  not  a  greatest,  the  series  is  incom- 
plete. Similarly,  if  we  say  that  every  ground  has 
another  ground,  we  seem  to  be  saying  both  that 
there  is  and  that  there  is  not  an  ultimate  ground. 
But,  it  may  be  urged,  does  not  the  conception  of 
a  limited  whole  involve  difficulties  quite  as  great  ? 
Not,  it  would  seem,  if  some  real  ground  can  be 
assigned  for  the  limitation.  In  most  cases  of 
limitation,  the  limits  seem  arbitrary  or  imper- 
fectly explained.  Why,  for  instance,  it  may  be 
1  de  Reruin  Satura,  i.  903-973. 


asked,  are  there  only  three  dimensions  in  space 
as  commonly  conceived  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
physical  .system  ?  Why  is  there  only  a  limited 
number  or  po.ssible  cojour-experiences  ?  Perhaps 
grounds  could  be  given  for  such  limitations.  At 
any  rate,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  no  ground  could  be  given  for  the  limitation 
of  any  particular  series  of  concrete  things.  The 
conception  of  limits  to  existence  in  time  is  perhaps 
the  most  dillicult.  For  some  considerations  bear- 
ing upon  this,  reference  may  be  made  to  art. 
Eteknitv. 

5.  Infinite  division.— The  objections  to  endless 
division  are  even  more  apparent  than  those  to 
endless  extension.  It  involves  the  same  difficulty 
of  the  corni)letion  of  an  endless  series  ;  but  it  has 
a  further  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  limiting 
conception  that  is  involved  in  it.  When  we  think 
of  anything  as  being  divided  without  end,  the 
ultimate  parts  have  to  be  conceived  as  infinitely 
little.  Now  the  infinitely  little  seems  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  zeio  ;  and  zero  seems  to 
be  indi-jtinguishable  from  the  non-existent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  grounds  that  lead  us  to 
postulate  endless  division  are  in  some  respects 
more  cogent  than  those  that  lead  us  to  the  con- 
ception of  infinite  extension.  We  start  in  this 
case  with  a  completed  whole,  so  that  at  least  its 
completion  cannot  be  questioned  ;  and  yet  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  stoi)ping  at  any  point  in 
its  subdivision.  Hence  Kant  urged  that,  in  the 
case  of  division,  the  series  must  be  supposed  to  be 
actually  infinite,  <and  not  merely  indefinitely  ex- 
tensible. But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Kant's 
argument  depends  upon  the  homogeneity  of  the 
whole  that  is  to  be  divided.  And  this  is  where 
the  weakness  of  the  argument  lies.  If  we  assume 
that  a  given  wiiole  is  homogeneous  throughout,  we 
are  assuming  that  it  is  divisible  throughout.  The 
real  question  is  whether  any  given  whole  is  homo- 
geneous. Now,  tills  at  least  is  clear,  that  we  are 
not  entitled  to  make  any  such  assumption  in  the 
case  of  degrees  and  qualities.  An  intense  heat 
does  not  appear  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of 
smaller  heats  ;  nor  docs  it  seem  legitimate  to  say 
that  the  distinction  between  any  intensity  and  the 
next  intensitj'^  below  it  is  the  same  as  the  distinc- 
tion between  any  other  intensity  and  the  next 
below  it.  Nor  are  we  entitled  to  say  that  the 
distinction  between  blue  and  green  is  the  same 
as  that  between  green  and  yellow.  Hence  in  such 
cases  Ave  do  not  seem  to  have  any  ground  for  the 
postulation  of  an  infinite  series  of  homogeneous 
units  within  a  given  whole.  Moreover,  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  recogTiizable  distinctions  in 
degrees  and  qualities,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
number  is  finite.  Similarly,  modern  phj'sical 
science  tends  more  and  more  to  throw  doubt  on 
the  view  that  physical  bodies  can  be  indefinitely 
divided  into  homogeneous  parts.  Rather  it  seems 
at  least  probable  that  physical  bodies  consist  of 
parts  which  cannot  themselves  be  described  as 
physical  bodies.  If  so,  the  argument  from  homo- 
geneity is  not  cogent.  There  may  be  parts  that 
are  not  capable  of  further  subdivision.  Similarly, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  such  concei)tion 
is  applicable  to  conscious  states.  An  experience  of 
pleasure,  for  instance,  does  not  appear  to  be  cap- 
able of  subdivision  into  a  number  of  homogeneous 
parts. 

The  strongest  case  is  probably  that  of  motion, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  When 
any  body  moves  from  one  point  to  another,  it  is 
certainly  natural  to  think  of  it  as  passing  through 
an  indefinite  number  of  intervening  positions  ;  and 
it  is  here  that  we  come  upon  the  paradoxes  of 
Zeno.  With  regard  to  Achilles  and  the  tortoise, 
however,  it  seems  clear  that  the  motion  does  not 
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consist  of  liomogeneous  parts.  Both  of  these  mov- 
ing bodies  would  presumably  advance  step  by  step. 
TMs  suggests  the  question  whether  it  may  not  be 
the  case  that  all  motion  is  discontinuous.  If  so, 
we,  of  course,  come  upon  one  of  the  other  para- 
doxes of  Zeno,  viz.  that  'the  flying  aiTow  rests.' 
If  the  flight  of  the  arrow  is  discontinuous,  this  may 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  it  is  successively 
at  the  points  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  but  is  never  moving 
between  them.  But  is  this  a  serious  objection  ? 
If  it  occupies  these  points  successively,  it  does 
move  from  one  to  another.  Its  motion  would 
not  be  made  any  the  less  real  by  the  fact  that  it 
did  not  occupy  any  intervening  positions.  The 
fact  that  there  is  no  cardinal  number  between  two 
and  three  does  not  make  the  transition  from  two 
to  three  any  the  less  real.  Considerations  of  this 
kind  may  serve  to  show  that  there  is  no  real 
reason  for  denying  that  the  number  of  parts  in  the 
subdivision  of  any  concrete  thing  may  be  finite. 

6.  Infinite  attributes. — The  conception  of  in- 
finity— especially  in  the  Cartesian  school,  where  it 
was  most  freely  applied — has  been  specially  used 
as  a  determination  of  the  idea  of  God.  In  this 
use  it  is  generally  regarded  as  being  applicable 
to  certain  attributes,  of  which  the  chief  are  know- 
ledge, power,  and  goodness.  Temporal  and  spatial 
infinity  have  also  been  frequently  ascribed  to  God  ; 
but  Avith  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal  further. 
The  other  three  forms  of  infinity  call  for  some 
notice.  As  regards  the  first,  it  may  be  observed 
that,  if  infinite  is  interpreted  as  meaning  bound- 
less, infinite  knowledge  would  seem  to  mean  the 
knowledge  of  an  endless  number  of  things.  Now, 
there  is  evidently  a  sense  in  which  any  one  who 
has  a  clear  apprehension  of  number  at  all  does 
know  an  infinite  number.  A  competent  mathe- 
matician may  be  said  to  know  all  conceivable 
numbers,  since  the  formation  of  numbers  depends 
upon  a  single  principle ;  and,  if  it  be  allowed  that 
an  infinite  number  is  conceivable,  the  mathematician 
knows  that.  But  he  does  not  know  all  the  rela- 
tions that  might  be  ascertained  as  holding  between 
different  numbers.  Infinite  knowledge  would  pre- 
sumably include  this.  It  would  also  include  a 
full  apprehension  of  the  temporal,  spatial,  causal, 
intensive,  and  qualitative  orders,  and  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  existences,  and  of  all  the  relations 
that  could  be  ascertained  as  holding  within  or 
between  these  various  types ;  and  this  kind  of 
knoM'ledge  might  be  held  to  be  boundless.  As 
regards  particular  existences,  the  knowledge  of 
these  would  not  be  boundless,  unless  the  things 
to  be  known  are  boundless — which  is  at  least 
doubtful ;  but  it  would  include  the  apprehension 
of  every  particular  thing  that  actually  does  exist. 
In  this  respect  it  would  be  all-inclusive,  but  not 
endless. 

Infinite  power  is  more  difficult  to  interpret  when 
infinity  is  understood  in  the  sense  of  endlessness. 
Some  writers  have  interpreted  it  in  a  way  that 
seems  to  lead  to  absurdity.  J.  M.  E.  McTaggart,' 
for  instance,  takes  it  as  meaning  the  possibility 
of  bringing  about  anything,  however  self-contra- 
dictory it  may  be — of  making  black  white,  good 
evil,  the  existent  non-existent,  the  infinite  finite, 
2-1-2=5  or  100,  and  so  forth.  This,  however, 
seems  meaningless.  A  being  infinitely  powerful  in 
this  sense  might  evidently  also  be  lacking  in  all 
power.  Such  a  being  would  be,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  unconditioned  or  indeterminate.  We  might, 
however,  interpi'et  infinite  power  as  meaning  the 
possibility  of  accomplishing  whatever  is  chosen. 
It  would  then  be  limited  by  the  condition  that 
what  is  chosen  is  not  evil  or  absurd — i.e.,  it  would 
be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  conceptions  of 
infinite  goodness  and  knowledge.  Infinite  power, 
1  Some  Dogmas  of  Religion,  London,  1906,  ch.  vi. 


thus  interpreted,  would  be  boundless,  if  there  is  an 
endless  number  of  things  to  be  chosen. 

Infinite  goodness,  again,  interpreted  as  bcimd- 
less,  would  seem  to  mean  the  choice  of  what  is 
best  in  every  case.  If  the  number  of  cases  is 
endless,  the  choices  would  be  endless.  In  dealing 
with  goodness,  however,  it  is  certainly  better  to 
regard  the  attribute  as  essentially  qualitative. 
The  attitude  of  always  choosing  the  best  seems 
to  be  in  itself  a  simple  determination  of  will  or 
character.  It  does  not  really  consist  of  a  number 
of  distinct  things.  The  endlessness  lies  only  in 
the  number  of  cases  to  which  the  one  principle  of 
choice  may  be  applied.  Hence  it  seems  better  to 
speak  of  perfect  goodness  than  of  endless  goodness. 

And  this  suggests  the  question  whether  the  same 
is  not  really  true  of  the  other  attributes  as  well. 
If  infinite  power  means  the  possibility  of  bringing 
about  what  is  chosen  as  best,  this  also  does  not 
seem  necessarily  to  involve  in  itself  anything  that 
is  endless,  though  there  may  be  an  endless  number 
of  things  in  which  the  potentiality  is  displayed. 
Similarly,  infinite  knowledge  might  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  complete  insight  into  the  conditions 
on  which  anything  is  to  be  known.  A  thoroughly 
skilled  mathematician  might  in  this  sense  have 
infinite  knowledge  within  his  own  domain,  and  yet 
not  have  an  endless  number  of  facts  present  to  his 
mind.  It  may  be  urged,  therefore,  that  it  is  better 
to  apply  the  conception  of  perfection,  rather  than 
that  of  endlessness,  in  the  interpretation  of  all 
these  attributes. 

It  is  perhaps  partly  the  difficulty  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  conception  of  endlessness  that  has  led 
some  writers  to  postulate  the  existence  of  a  '  finite 
God.'^  If  an  infinite  God  exists,  it  seems  clear 
that  such  a  being  must  be  thought  of  as  complete  ; 
yet  it  is  difficult — if  not  self-contradictory — to 
think  of  anything  that  is  endless  as  being  complete. 
It  is,  however,  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
perfection  that  the  conception  of  a  finite  God  has 
been  brought  forward.  It  is  urged  that  what  we 
know  about  the  imperfections  of  the  world  forces 
us  to  believe  that,  if  there  is  a  God  at  all,  He  is 
either  not  perfect  in  goodness  or  not  perfect  in 
knowledge  or  in  power.  But  the  consideration  of 
tliis  question  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
article. 

7.  The  infinity  of  the  Cosmos. — It  is  evident 
that,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  Cosmos  includes  the 
endless ;  for  it  includes  number,  and  number  is 
endless.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply,  however, 
that  the  Cosmos  contains  an  endless  number  of 
existences.  This  distinction  has  been  partly  brought 
out  in  the  present  article ;  but  to  explain  it  fully 
would  require  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
distinction  between  existence  and  reality.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  here  that  existence  seems  to  present 
itself  as  a  selection  from  a  larger  realm  of  possi- 
bility. If  we  mean  by  existence  that  which  occurs 
in  the  time  order,  within  which  oui-  own  conscious 
experience  falls,  it  seems  clear  that  some  things — 
e.g.,  perfect  knowledge,  goodness,  and  power — 
may  be  real,  though  they  do  not  in  that  sense 
exist.  Again,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  anything 
that  is  conceivable  may  be  said  to  be  real.  If  it 
is  conceivable,  it  is  recdly  conceivable ;  and  the 
conditions  of  such  conceivability  would  seem  to  be 
contained  within  the  structure  of  the  Cosmos.*  In 
this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  endlessness — inasmuch 
as  it  has  a  real  meaning — is  contained  in  the 
Cosmos.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  correct  to 
say  that  the  Cosmos  itself  is  endless.     Rather  it 

1  One  of  the  best  statements  of  this  view  is  to  be  found  in  11. 
Rashdall's  Theory  of  Good  and  Evil,  Oxford,  1907,  ii.  237-244  ; 
cf.  also  McTa^gart,  S-tme  Dogmas  of  Religion,  ch.  vii.,  and  J. 
Ward,  The  Realm  of  Ends,  Cambridfjej  19L1,  especially  p.  443  f. 

2  Reference  may  be  made  to  an  article  on  '  The  Cleaning  of 
Reality,'  in  Mind,  Jan.  1914. 
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would  seem  (liat,  if  there  can  properly  be  said  to 
be  a  Cosmos  .at  all,  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  a 
complete  whole.  But  it  may  be  iulinite,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  perfect  and  all-inclusive.  Indeed, 
to  say  that  it  is  a  complete  whole  seems  to  imply 
that  it  is  perfect  and  all-inclusive  ;  but  whether  it 
is  to  be  really  so  conceived,  and,  if  so,  how,  is  a 
problem  that  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  in 
such  an  article  as  this.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  discuss 
here  how  far  the  conception  of  such  a  perfect 
Cosmos  would  accree  with  or  differ  from  the  con- 
ception of  an  infinite  God  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing section. 
See  also  artt.  God,  Good  and  Evil,  Hegel. 

Literature.— Tlie  literature  dealing-  with  Intinity  is  very 
extensive  ;  Imt  the  following  references  may  be  found  useful : 
J.  Royce,  The  Wurld  and  the  Individual,  1st  ser.,  London, 
1901,  esp.  supplementary  essay  ;  A.  E.  Taylor,  Elements  of 
Metaphysics,  do.  1903,  esp.  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii. ;  J.  Burnet,  Early 
Greek  Philosophy",  do.  1908,  esp.  ch.  viii.  ;  H.  H.  Joachim, 
A  Sttidy  of  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza,  Oxford,  1901,  esp.  bk.  i.  ch.  i. 
sect.  2;  B.  Russell,  yl  Critical  Exposition  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Leibniz,  Cambridge,  1900,  esp.  ch.  ix. ;  R.  Latta,  Leibniz,  the 
ilonadology,  Oxford,  1S98,  esp.  pt.  iii. ;  E.  Caird,  Critical 
Philosophy  of  Kant,  Glasgow,  1S89,  bk.  i.  ch.  xii. ;  J.  M.  E. 
McTaggart,  A  Commentary  on  Uegr.Vs  Logic,  Cambridge, 
1910,  esp.  ch.  iii.;  B.  Bosanquet,  Logic^,  Oxford,  1911,  esp. 
bk.  i.  ch.  iv. ;  B.  Russell,  Principles  of  Mathematics,  vol.  i., 
Cambridge,  1903,  esp.  pts.  ii.,  iii.,  and  v.;  A.  N.  Whitehead 
and  B.  Russell,  Principia  Mathematicn,  vol.  ii.,  do.  1912,  esp. 
pt.  iii.  sect.  C;  E.  W.  Hohson,  The  Theory  of  Fu7ictions  of  a 
Real  Variable,  do.  1907,  esp.  ch.  u       J.  S.  MACKENZIE. 

INFORMERS.— One  who  has  knowledge  that 
a  crime  has  been  committed  is  morally,  and  fre- 
quently legally,  bound  to  lodge  information  of  such 
crime  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done.  This 
holds  both  in  the  strictly  legal  and  in  the  religious 
sphere ;  indeed,  in  many  strata  of  civilization 
there  is  no  demarcation  between  the  two.  The 
duty  is  binding,  moreover,  not  only  upon  the 
official  classes,  whether  civil  or  religious,  but 
upon  every  one  who  has  cognizance  of  the  crime. 
Morally  speaking,  he  v,'ho  conceals  his  knowledge 
of,  e.g.,  a  murder,  and  thereby  assists  the  murderer 
to  escape  detection  (to  give  the  least  possible  con- 
sequence of  his  dereliction),  is  particeps  criminis. 
This  principle  is  recognized  in  primitive  codes,  as 
when,  among  the  Aztecs,  one  who  had  cognizance 
of  treason  and  did  not  divulge  his  knowledge  was 
enslaved  (H.  Post,  Gritndriss  der  cthnolog.  Juris- 
prudcnz,  Oldenburg,  1S94-95,  ii.  314,  3-'4,  with 
further  instances  and  lit.).  At  the  same  time, 
there  may  he  limits  to  this  obligation.  Thus 
Chinese  law  forbids  a  kinsman  or  a,  slave  to  lodge 
information,  and  even  punishes  with  death  anony- 
mous informers,  if  their  identity  is  established, 
while  the  African  Kru  regard  as  a  culprit  one  who 
divulges  information  concerning  a  crime  in  which 
he  has  no  concern  (Post,  ii.  314  f.). 

The  important  assistance  rendered  to  justice  by 
the  informer  receives  recognition  in  the  usage  of 
giving  him  a  substantial  reward,  generally  from 
the  fine  which  the  convicted  must  pay,  this  reward 
being  a  ninth  among  the  Kalmuks ;  and  the  same 
code  also  recognizes  the  principle  of  '  king's  evi- 
dence,' so  that  he  who  deserts  a  robber  band  and 
lodges  information  regarding  them  escapes  punish- 
ment (Post,  ii.  315  f.). 

Such  is  the  ideal  theory  of  the  informer,  whose 
importance  in  aiding  the  ends  of  justice  must  be 
frankly  recognized.  Yet  the  informer  is  a  hated 
creature,  often  despised  by  those  who  profit  by 
what  he  tells.  The  code  of  Manu,  for  instance, 
places  him  in  the  same  category  as  madmen  and 
scoffers  at  the  Veda ;  no  Brahman  may  eat  food 
prollered  by  an  informer ;  and  the  lodging  of 
(false  [?])  information  is  equivalent  to  the  most 
heinous  sin  of  killing  a  Brahman  (iii.  161,  iv.  214, 
xi.  56).  In  Europe  any  private  citizen  who, 
with  the  most  unexceptional  of  motives,  seeks  to 
secure  evidence  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 


land,  such  laws,  for  example,  as  those  governing 
the  .sale  of  liquor  or  those  regulating  houses  of 
ill-fame,  may,  indeed,  further  the  ends  of  justice, 
but  will  too  often  be  exposed  both  to  the  more  or 
less  concealed  contfemjit  of  the  official  service  and 
almost  certainly  to  the  contumely  of  the  public, 
even  of  the  more  enlightened  and  thoughtful  of  its 
memlters. 

This  attitude,  too,  has  its  justification.  The 
informer  may  be  the  most  honourable  of  men  ;  but 
he  may  also  be  a  thoroughly  desjiicable  creature, 
serving  not  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
society,  but  for  tlie  mere  money  that  he  can  make, 
or  he  may  be  iniluenced  by  personal  hatred.  This 
is  why  the  informer  is  loathed,  with  the  added 
factor  that  all  j-eoples  of  even  moderately  advanced 
ethical  development  have  a  predilection  for  fair 
play  and  for  open  fight,  if  fight  must  needs 
be. 

To  summarize  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  informer, 
we  may  say  that  in  many  cases  he  undoubtedly 
advances  the  cause  of  law  and  justice  where  with- 
out his  aid  crime  could  be  perpetrated  and  flourish. 
That  by  his  means  nianj'  an  instance  of  unjust 
punishment  has  been  inflicted  does  not  in  the  least 
militate  against  the  use  of  his  services ;  it  merely 
signifies  that  his  motives  and  evidence  need  to  be 
tested  with  more  rigidity  than  in  the  case  of  official 
guardians  of  the  law.  Indeed,  he  is  a  check 
upon  these  guardians,  who  may  err  on  the  side 
of  leniency  (and  not  always  from  disinterested 
motives),  just  as  he  may  be  guided  by  undue 
severity  (and  sometimes  from  motives  at  least 
equally  interested).  As  regards  the  ethical  posi- 
tion of  the  informer,  each  case  is  to  be  judged 
separately.  If  he  is  convinced  that  the  offence 
concerning  which  he  lodges  information  is  indeed 
wrong  and  that  it  should  be  punished,  his  act  is 
commendable  and  in  the  interests  of  society,  even 
though  he  may  have  a  sub-motive  of  personal  hate 
(pcrliaps  in  consequence  of  injury  which  he  has 
suliered  either  from  the  system  of  crime  as  a  whole 
or  from  the  person  or  persons  involved  in  the  par- 
ticular ofi'ence).  If,  however,  his  motive  is  merely 
to  gratify  personal  resentment  or  to  secure  the 
pecuniary  or  other  reward  ofiered,  then,  while  his 
act  may  be  to  the  welfare  of  the  social  organism, 
he  himself  is  ethically  to  be  condemned. 

The  informer  does  not  seem  to  have  become  a 
real  problem  until  the  days  of  tlie  late  Republic 
and  earlj'  Einiiire  of  Rome.  By  the  former  period 
he  must  have  become  a  peril,  for  Cicero  urges  (cfe 
OJ/lc.  ii.  14)  that  his  statements  must  be  received 
only  for  cogent  reasons  and  in  infrequent  cases, 
and  then  with  caution.  Yet  under  the  worst  of 
the  emperors  the  evil  side  of  the  delator  waxed 
luxiuiant.  Tiberius  'decreed  special  rewards  to 
accusers,  and  sometimes  to  witnesses ;  credence 
was  refused  to  no  informer'  (Suetonius,  Tib.  Ixi.) ; 
and  probably  the  rhetoric  of  Pliny  the  Younger 
was  not  very  far  beyond  the  mark  when  he  said 
(Payicgyr.  xxxiv. ) : 

'  Vidimus  delatorum  agmen  inductum,  quasi  grassatorum, 
quasi  latronum.  Non  solitudincm  illi,  non  iter,  sed  templum, 
Bed  forum  insederant.  Nulla  iam  testamenta  secura,  nullus 
status  certus  :  non  orbitas,  non  liberi  proderant.  Auxerat  hoc 
malum  principum  avaritia.' 

While  the  system  of  dclatio  flourished  in  all  its 
worst  forms,  repeated  eflbrts  were  made  to  curb  it. 
Nero  reduced  to  a  fourth  the  rewards  offered  by  the 
Lex  Papia  (Suetonius,  Nero,  x.),  and  in  his  reign 
was  passed  the  Senatusconsultum  Turpillianum,  by 
which  assistance  of  informers  bj'  procuring  evi- 
dence or  supporting  unjust  charges  was  penalized 
(Digest,  XLVIII.  xvi.  ;  Cod.  Justin.  X.  xi.).  Women, 
'viri  clarissimi,'  veterans,  etc.,  were  absolutely 
forbidden  to  act  as  informers,  while  soldiers  and 
guardians  could  do  so  only  in  special  cases  (Dig. 
XLix.  xiv.  18).     But  despite  every  effort,  as  S.  Dill 
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remarks  [Roman  Soc.  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  London,  1904,  p.  35 f.), 

'the  profession  grew  in  reputation  and  emolument.  It  ig  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  degradation  of  that  society  that  the 
delator  could  be  proud  of  his  craft  and  even  envied  and  ad- 
mired. Men  of  everv  degree,  freedmen,  schoolmasters,  petty 
traders,  descendants  of  houses  as  old  as  the  Republic,  men  from 
the  rank  of  the  shoemaker  Valinius  to  a  Scaurus,  a  Cato,  or 
a  Regulus,  flocked  to  a  trade  which  might  earn  a  fabulous 
fortune  and  the  favour  of  the  prince.  There  must  have  been 
many  a  career  like  that  of  Palfurius  Sura,  who  had  fought  in 
the  arena  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  who  had  been  disgraced  and 
stripped  of  his  consular  rank  under  Vespasian,  who  then  turned 
Stoic  and  preached  the  gospel  of  popular  government,  and, 
in  the  reign  of  Doniitian,  crowned  his  career  by  becoming  a 
delator,  and  attempting  to  found  a  juristic  theory  of  absolute 
monarchy.' 

After  scourging  delators,  Titus  either  sold  or 
exiled  them  (Suetonius,  Tit.  viii.) ;  every  possible 
impediment  -was  placed  in  their  way  (Dig.  XLViil. 
ii.  7.  I  ;  Cod.  Justin.  IX.  i.  3,  ii.  17,  iii.  2) ;  in  319 
Constantine  imposed  the  death  penalty  on  any 
delation  (Cod.  Theodos.  X.  x.  2)  ;  and  in  365 
Valentinian  and  Valens  forbade  anonymous  dela- 
tions (Cod.  Justin,  ix.  xxxvi.);  but  all  these 
measures  proved  ineftectual. 

Yet  in  all  these  enactments  attention  was  evi- 
dently directed  to  the  suppression  of  the  abuses 
of  the  system  rather  than  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
system  itself.  It  is  true  that  Trajan  banished  the 
delators  [Panegyr.  xxxiv. -xxxvi.)  ;  but,  at  least  in 
the  provinces,  they  were  not  merely  tolerated,  but 
their  evidence  was  received.  This  is  admirably 
attested  by  Pliny's  famous  letter  (xcvii.)  regarding 
Christians  and  the  Emperor's  reply. 

Certain  individuals  were  denounced  (deferehantur)  to  Pliny 
as  Christians,  and  he  tried  each  case  strictly  upon  its  merits. 
To  this  course  the  Emperor  replies  approvingly,  directing  that 
'  they  [the  Christians]  are  not  to  be  sought  out ;  if  they  are 
denounced  and  convicted,  they  must,be  punished  '  ('  conquirendi 
non  sunt :  si  deferantur  et  arguantur,  puniendi  sunt'). 

The  early  Christians  must  frequently  have  suf- 
fered from  the  zeal  of  informers,  whether  honest 
or  not  (doubtless  both  types  were  to  be  found).  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  early  3rd  cent,  that 
the  Councils  of  the  Church  took  official  cognizance 
of  them.  The  73rd  canon  of  the  Synod  of  Elvira 
(305  or  306) — a  canon  incorporated  in  the  Canon 
Law  (C.  6,  causa  v.  qu.  6)— enacts  that 

'  Delator  si  quis  extiterit  fulelis,  et  per  delationem  eius  aliquis 
fuerit  prosoriptus  vel  interfectus,  placuit  eum  nee  in  finem 
accipere  communionem :  si  levior  causa  fuerit,  intra  quin- 
quennium accipere  poterit  communionem ;  si  catechunienus 
fuerit,  post  quinquennii  tempora  admittetur  ad  baptismuni.' 
The  13th  canon  of  the  Synod  of  Aries  (314)  requires  the  degrada- 
tion of  all  ecclesiastics  who  had  delivered  over  (tradidisse) 
sacred  vessels,  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  or  '  names  of  the 
brethren.'  'But  tliis  penalty  was  only  to  be  inflicted  in  case 
the  offence  of  traditio  was  proved,  not  merely  by  private  de- 
nunciations (verbis  nudi.i),  but  by  the  public  laws,  by  writings 
signed  by  otlicers  of  justice  (ex  actis  publicis),  which  the  Roman 
oilicers  had  to  draw  up  in  executing  the  Emperor's  edict'  (C  J. 
Ilefele,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Councils,  Eng.  tr.,  i.2  [Edinburgh, 
1594]  192).  The  ordinations  previously  performed  by  bishops 
who  had  turned  delators  were,  however,  valid.  The  following 
canon  of  the  same  Synod  excommunicates  until  they  die 
('  usque  ad  exitum ')  those  '  who  falsely  accuse  their  brethren  ' 
(of.  Hefele,  i.2  191  f.). 

If,  liowever,  the  Church  condemned  those  who 
delated  against  her,  slie  encouraged  those  who  in- 
formed for  her,  and  even  bade  them  do  so.     In  her 


efforts  to  suppress  all  manner  of  heresy  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  informer  was  called  into  service. 
To  further  the  extirpation  of  the  Cathari,  peni- 
tents were  obliged  to  denounce  all  whom  they  knew 
or  suspected  to  be  heretics  of  that  type,  and  dela- 
tion was  regarded  as  necessary  proof  of  conversion. 

'  How  useful  this  was  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Saurine  Rigaud, 
whose  confession  is  recorded  at  Toulouse  in  1254,  where  it  is 
followed  by  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  persons  in- 
criminated by  her,  their  names  being  carefully  tabulated  with 
their  places  of  residence  for  immediate  action.  .  .  .  Delation 
was  so  indispensable  to  the  Inquisition  that  it  was  to  be  secured 
by  rewards  as  well  as  by  punishments.  Bernard  Gui  tells  us 
that  those  who  voluntarily  come  forward  and  prove  their  zeal 
by  confession  and  by  betraying  all  their  associates  are  not  only 
to  be  pardoned,  but  their  livelihood  must  be  secured  at  the 
hands  of  princes  and  prelates;  while  betraying  a  single  "per- 
fected" heretic  insured  immunity  and  perhaps  additional  re- 
ward. ...  It  became,  in  fact,  a  settled  principle  of  law  that 
either  husband  or  wife  knowing  the  other  to  be  a  heretic  and 
not  giving  information  within  a  twelvemonth  was  held  to  be  a 
consenting  party  without  further  evidence,  and  was  punishable 
as  a  heretic'  (H.  C.  I.ea,  Hist,  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  London,  1908-11,  i.  409,  432). 

Where  it  was  possible  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
informer,  he  was  not  spared.  This  is  clearly 
exemplified  by  the  history  of  delation  among  the 
mediaeval  .Jews.  Under  Arab  dominion,  informa- 
tion was  rife  in  Jewry,  as  when,  about  1089,  Khalfa 
ibn  al-A'jab  and  his  son  ^ayylm  drove  Isaac  al- 
Fasi  from  N.  Africa  to  Spain ;  and  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  the  informer 
continued  to  harass  the  Jews  under  Christian  rule, 
as  was  the  case  throughout  Eui'ope  generally.  No 
new  principles  appear,  but  the  penalty  of  death 
was  not  merely  pronounced  upon  the  delator,  but 
was  actually  carried  into  eflect,  often  with  the 
consent  of  the  King,  notably  in  the  cases  of  Joseph 
Pichon,  royal  farmer  of  taxes,  beheaded  at  Seville, 
21st  Aug.  1379,  and  of  a  notorious  delator  executed 
by  royal  authority  at  Barcelona  about  12S0.  So 
heinous  was  the  offence  of  an  informer  deemed  that 
he  miglit  be  seized  and  condemned  to  death  forth- 
with, and  the  penalty  might  even  be  imposed  in 
his  absence.  In  Germany  the  tribulations  brouglit 
upon  the  Jews  by  the  informer  (neb,  'traditor,' 
iiB'?n,  'delator,'  j'b''?d,  'slanderer ')  were  especially 
severe,  as  in  the  expulsions  from  Augsburg,  Nurem- 
berg, and  Regensburg ;  and  in  Poland,  where,  with 
government  sanction,  an  informer's  tongue  or 
ears  might  be  cut  off",  the  death  penalty  is  said  to 
have  been  inflicted  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  18th 
century. 

'  As  a  survival  of  that  gloomy  phenomenon  of  mediseval  his- 
tory, there  had  long  existed  in  the  Ritual  of  Congregations  a 
prayer,  which  was  repeated  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  and  at 
other  times,  against  this  social  evil,  and  which  in  various  lands 
was  extant  in  manuscript  for  the  use  of  the  readers  of  congre- 
gations. Excommunication  and  execution  had  thus  yielded  to 
prayer  and  imprecation'  (D.  Ka.uhna,nB,JQR  viii.  228). 

Literature. — The  various  treatises  on  Roman  Law  (con- 
veniently summarized  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  iv.  [1901]  2427  f.)  ;  J. 
Bingham,  Ant.  of  the  Christian  Church,  xvi.  x.  §  10  (Oxford, 
1843-4'.) ;  artt.  '  Delator,'  in  W.  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Horn. 
Ant.  (London,  1875),  p.  388  f.,  '  Informers,'  in  DC  A  i.  [1875]  S3S, 
'Moser,'  in  JE  ix  [1905]  42-44;  D.  Kaufmann,  'Jewish  In- 
formers in  the  Middle  Ages,'  in  JQR  viii.  [1S95-9G]  217-238. 
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INHERITANCE  (Primitive  and  Savage).— i. 
Primitive  property  and  the  conception  of  inherit- 
ance.— Among  primitive  races,  both  religious  beliefs 
and  social  organization  are  such  as  to  hinder  rather 
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than  favour  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  conception 
of  the  transfer  of  estate,  by  regular  succession,  to 
a  representative  of  a  former  possessor.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  material  property.     In- 
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dividual  possessions  are  confined  to  a  few  weapons, 
implements,  ornaments,  and  utensils.  At  deatli 
these  are  buried  with  the  owner  or  destroyed  by 
breaking  or  burning,  either  that  tliey  may  serve 
for  his  use  in  the  future  life,  or  because  of  the 
pollution  of  death  which  has  made  them  useless  to 
the  living.  The  hut  is  pulled  down  or  allowed  to 
decay. 

Even  when  the  principle  of  inlieritance  is  re- 
cognized, this  custom  of  destroying  property  is 
continued,  and  may  seriously  diminish  the  estate, 
although  not  unnaturally  there  is  a  tendency  to 
limit  the  practice  to  articles  of  little  value. 

In  Savage  Island  the  heir  receives  only  what  remains  of  the 
material  possessions  of  tlie  deceased  after  the  greater  part  lias 
been  destroyed  in  his  honour. i  The  Nagas  of  Slanipur  seriously 
reduce  the  value  of  the  inheritance  by  placing  a  number  of 
articles  in  the  grave — usually  those  most  closely  associated  with 
the  deceased  in  his  lifetime— though  as  a  rule  the  custom  is 
confined  to  articles  of  small  value.'-  Death  among  the  Bathonga 
is  regarded  as  a  gre:it  pollution,  and  is  followed  by  elaborate 
purificatory  ceremonies  :  part  of  the  property  of  the  deceased, 
such  as  rugs,  clolhes,  mats,  and  old  earthen  pots,  is  placed  in 
the  grave  ;  articles  of  value  are  purified  and  the  hut  is  crushed. ■* 

It  is  clear  that  the  practice,  whether  based  upon 
the  idea  of  continued  ownership  after  death  or 
upon  pollution,  did  not,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
development,  allow  for  any  riglits  of  the  heirs. 
Nor  are  the  conditions  of  land  tenure  such  as  either 
to  originate  or  to  foster  such  rights.  Among  nomad 
hunters,  even  if  their  sense  of  possession  is  strong 
enough  to  lead  them  to  guard  their  hunting  grounds 
from  trespass  by  their  neighbours  (which  is  not 
invariably  the  case),  rights  of  individual  ownership, 
which  might  be  inherited,  are,  as  a  rule,  not  re- 
cognized ;  and  the  same  applies  to  lands  in  the 
occupation  of  primitive  pastoral  tribes  such  as  the 
Yakuts,  while  among  agricultural  peoples,  where 
transmission  of  land  to  heirs  is  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  of  greater  moment,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  conditions  of  tenure  and  the  custom  of 
periodical  redistribution  are  such  as  to  indicate  a 
communal  tenure,  not  entirely  superseded,  rather 
than  an  absolute  individual  ownership.  The  right 
to  hunt  or  pasture  over  certain  lands,  however, 
although  belonging  to  the  individual  in  virtue  of 
his  membership  of  a  certain  group,  is  hereditary  in 
a  somewhat  vague  and  undefined  manner,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  in  fact  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 

It  is  said  of  the  tribes  of  the  Lower  Hunter  River  that  the 
males  inherited  the  hunting  grounds  of  their  fathers.'*  Probably 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  rights  were  transmitted 
to  them  as  members  of  the  local  group  to  which  their  fathers 
belonged.  An  initiation  custom  practised  by  the  natives  of 
Cape  York  in  reference  to  territorial  rights  seems  to  stand 
midway  between  this  form  of  transmission  in  virtue  of  group 
membership  and  inheritance  in  the  stricter  sense.  Inheritance 
is  throui,'h  the  mother,  or  a  man's  heirs  are  his  uterine  nephews, 
but  the  country  over  which  the  youth  who  is  being  initiated 
shall  have  the  right  of  hunting  and  collecting  roots  and  fruits 
is  determined  at  one  stage  of  the  ceremony  when  one  of  his 
teeth  is  knocked  out  by  repeated  blows  with  a  bone.  At  each 
blow  the  operator  names  the  '  country '  of  his  mother,  his 
mother's  father,  or  one  of  her  relatives.  The  country  named 
as  the  tooth  falls  out  is  the  one  over  which  he  has  rights.^  He 
has  been  admitted  to  a  group  to  which  the  country  belongs ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  a  group  with  which  he  has  a  hereditary 
and  not  merely  a  loral  coimexion. 

2.  Origin  of  inheritance. — Although  custom  and 
religious  belief  operate  in  this  way  to  prevent 
personal  property  from  passing  to  those  who  might 
be  regarded  as  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  person,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  probable  that  the  practice  of  inherit- 
ance and  the  rules  of  succession  first  grew  up  in 
connexion  with  this  rather  than  with  land,  rank, 
profession,  or  calling,  and  the  like,  which,  though 

1  B.  Thomson,  '  Note  upon  the  Natives  of  Savage  Island  or 
Niu6,'  J  A I  xxxi.  [1901]  14a. 

^T.  C.  Hodson,  The  Naga  Tribes  of  Manipur,  London,  1911, 
p.  99. 

3H.  A.  Junod,  The  Life  of  a  South  African  Tribe,  London 
and  Neuchatel,  i.  [1912]  140,  142  ;  cf.,  further,  on  the  subject  as 
a_^whole,  A.  H.  Post,  Grundriss  der  ethnolog.  Jiirisprudenz,  ii. 

^  B.  McKieman,  'Some  Notes  on  the  Aborigines  of  the  Lower 
Hunter  River,  New  South  Wales,'  Anthropos,  vi.  [19111  888. 
»  A.  C.  Haddon,  Head  Hunters,  London,  1902,  p.  191. 
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at  this  early  stage  transmitted  by  other  means, 
are  inherited  at  a  higher  level  of  culture  (see  below, 
3  ((I)).  This  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  inherit- 
ance of  jiersonal  property  is  recognized  while  the 
tenure  of  land  continues  to  be  communal,  or  subject 
to  rights  originating  in  communal  tenure ;  the 
chieftainship  or  headship  of  a  group  is  wholly  or 
partly  elective ;  and  a  profession,  such  jis  that  of 
t  he  medicine-man,  or  an  industrial  calling  is  assumed 
byassociation  rather  than  by  relationship.  Further, 
it  arises  out  of  the  action  of  the  living  rather  than 
the  dead.  Testamentary  disposition  apjiears  at  a 
comparatively  late  stage  of  development,  and  gifts 
infer  vivos  are  frequently  rendered  void  by  death. 
Ic  is  the  desire  of  the  living  to  possess  some  specially 
valuable  weapon  or  ornament  which  has  overcome 
religious  scruples,  rather  than  the  wish  of  the  o\.  ner 
to  benefit  those  who  come  after  him. 

Among  the  Arawak  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  hammock  in 
which  the  body  is  laid  in  the  grave  to  be  withdrawn  afterwards 
if  it  is  new  and  good.l  In  New  Guinea,  among  the  Koita  and 
Motu  tribes,  although  the  house  of  a  dead  man  is  allowed  to 
decay,  the  floor  beams,  which  are  valued  on  account  of  their 
fine  workmanship,  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  the  same  fate,  but 
are  regarded  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  inheritance.''* 

The  familiar  custom  of  substituting  ceremonial 
objects  or  models  for  objects  of  utility  or  value, 
and  avoiding  the  sacrifice  of  slaves  and  wives,  which 
is  found  in  its  most  highly  developed  form  in  the 
burials  of  ancient  Egj'pt,  is  probablj'  due  to  the 
wish  of  the  heir  to  prevent  too  serious  a  reduction  in 
his  inheritance  rather  than  to  the  desire  of  the  owner 
to  pass  on  his  estate  intact.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  an  important  or  a  chief  part  in  the  rites 
accompanying  the  burial  ceremony,  which  would 
afford  the  opportunity  of  withholding  any  of  the 
personal  property  from  destruction,  is  frequently 
entrusted  to  a  near  relative,  who  at  a  later  stage 
is  either  the  heir  or  takes  a  considerable  share  of 
the  estate. 

In  Samoa  only  the  sister  or  the  sister's  child  had  the  privilege 
of  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  grave  and  breaking  the  bottle  of 
scented  oil  to  pour  over  the  uncovered  face  of  the  dead  man, 3 
while  among  the  Bathonga  the  younger  brother,  who  inherited 
the  chief  wife  of  tho  deceased,  entered  her  kraal,  of  which  he 
became  the  master,  performed  the  '  rite  of  the  twig,'  and 
delivered  the  address  to  the  ancestors.^  If  a  Kikuyu  son  refuses 
to  assist  in  digging  his  father's  grave,  he  is  disqualified  from 
receiving  a  share  in  the  estate.'  The  sons  or  grandsons  chosen 
by  the  Baganda  clan  to  perform  the  burial  ceremonies  each  took 
a  widow  from  the  inheritance,  and  the  sister's  son  received  a 
woman  for  performing  the  ceremonies  which  brought  the 
mourning  to  an  end.** 

3.  The  inheritable  estate. — («)  Personrtl propei-ty. 
— Slaterial  things,  such  as  weapons,  implements, 
utensils,  and  ornaments,  would  be  among  the  earliest 
kinds  of  articles  to  be  regarded  as  falling  by  suc- 
cession to  a  man's  connexions  at  his  death.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  these  are  afiected  by  no 
special  rule,  but  follow  the  regular  line  of  succession, 
althougli  certain  articles  may  be  by  custom  assigned 
to  a  particular  person  or  class  of  persons.^ 

The  Tube-tube  tribes  of  New  Guinea  distinguish  two  categories 
of  personal  property.  Drums,  lime-pots,  limc-spatulie,  and 
canoes  go  to  the  sister's  children,  even  if  they  are  girls,  but  in 
this  case  for  their  children.  If  the  sister  has  no  children,  this 
class  of  property  would  pass  to  the  maternal  uncle,  but  with  a 
reversion  at  his  death  to  a  man's  own  brothers  and  sisters. 
Property  of  the  second  category,  such  as  arm-shells  and  the 
like,  and  also  pigs,  was  divided  between  a  man's  own  children 
and  those  of  his  sister.  Among  the  Wa;,'a-waga  tribes,  ornaments 
given  to  a  wife  by  a  husband  are  regarded  at  his  death  as  the 
heritage  of  his  gariaiina,  a  man  who  performs  certain  ceremonies 


1  E.  ImThuTD,  Among  the  Indians  of  British  Guiana,  London, 
1SS3,  p.  225. 

2  C.  G.  SeUgmann,  The  ilelancsians  of  Sew  Guinea,  Cam- 
bridge, 1910,  p.  90. 

3  G.  Brown,  Melanesians  and  Polynesians,  London,  1910,  pp. 
42,  403. 

4  Junod,  i.  142,  200.  ^  ,,      ,^ 

5  C.  W.  Hoblcv, '  Further  Researches  into  Ki.:uyu  and  Karaba 
Religious  Beliefs  and  Cusioms,' JRAI  xli.  [1911]  418;  cf.  Post, 
ii.  Ib6. 

fi  J.  Roscoe,  The  Baganda,  London,  1911,  p.  ziO. 
'1  On  the  primitive  regulations  concerning  alienable  and  ini- 
alienable  property  see  Post,  1.  200  f. 
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at  the  grave,  or  his  brothers,  i  Aiiioiitf  the  Balhoiiaa,  of  the 
two  assegais  which  are  a  part  of  a  man's  regular  equipment, 
one,  tlie  larger,  passes  to  the  son,  the  other  to  the  uterine 
nephew  ;  the  nepliew  lias  first  choice,  but  by  custom  leaves  the 
big  assegai  to  the  son.^  A  re^'ular  classification  of  inheritable 
property  among  the  Kayans  and  Kenj  aks  of  Borneo  allots  all  or 
most  of  the  domestic  utensils  to  the  widow;  old  beads,  cloth, 
bead-boxes,  and  female  slaves  to  the  daughters ;  and  war- 
coats,  weapons,  and  canoes  to  the  sons.s 

{b)  Land. — Inheritance  of  land  is  closely  bound 
up  with  the  system  of  land  tenure.  Individual 
ownership  is  a  late  development,  and  even  among 
civilized  races  communal  ownership  still  affects 
the  terms  upon  which  land  is  held.  In  the  more 
primitive  types  of  society — tho  hunting,  pastoral, 
and  early  agricultural  stages — it  is  the  right  of 
user  and  not  the  absolute  ownership  that  is 
transmitted.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  a  nomadic 
con.munity  of  hunters  ranging  over  a  wide  tract 
of  country,  the  term  'inheritance,'  as  has  been 
stated  above,  is  hardly  applicable  in  the  strict 
sense  to  the  methods  by  which  members  of  the 
tribe  enter  into  or  are  admitted  to  the  territorial 
rights  of  their  group.  They  obtain  and  hold  their 
i"ights  primarily  in  virtue  of  birth  in  a  group,  and 
not  in  virtue  of  their  relationship  to  an  individual. 
Tiie  same  applies  in  a  less  degree  to  the  concep- 
tion of  land  held  among  jaastoral  tribes,  except 
tliat  the  group  tends  to  be  smaller  or  a  subdivision 
of  a  larger  group,  such  as  the  sib,  or  the  family, 
among  the  Yakuts  and  the  medifeval  Basques. 
The  land  descends  through  the  head  of  the  family 
as  a  joint  possession  and  not  as  the  property  of 
a  single  individual.  The  strong  gentile  organiza- 
tion of  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  points  to  group  tenure  as  the  origin 
of  tlie  custom  whereby  the  hunting  grounds  of 
the  Western  Denes  and  other  tribes  of  that  region 
are  the  hereditary  property  of  the  chiefs  or  the 
nobles.* 

In  an  agricultural  community,  some  degree  of 
recognition  of  individual  right  of  ownership  with 
[)ower  of  transmission  to  heirs  is  usual. 

Uganda  affords  an  instance  to  the  contrary.  All  the  land, 
with  the  exception  of  the  clan  burial-grounds,  belongs  to  the 
king.  The  holdings  cultivated  by  a  man's  wives  are  granted 
him  by  the  chief  or  directly  by  the  king,  who  gives  estates 
to  tlie  nobles  holding  office  in  various  districts  of  the  countrj'. 
These  estates  are  not  inherited,  and,  on  the  promotion  of 
the  official,  pass  to  his  successor  without  allowance  for 
improvements.^ 

It  is  more  usual,  however,  Avhere  all  land  is 
regarded  as  the  property  of  the  chief,  for  the 
custom  to  be  modified  by  what  is  practically  a 
grant  in  perpetuity  from  the  cliief,  either  with  or 
without  an  annual  payment,  the  land  then  being 
transmitted  as  hereditary  property,  but  being 
inalienable  by  sale. 

This  form  of  tenure  was  found  in  ancient  Mexico,  where, 
among  the  Nahua  races,  the  property  of  the  nobles  was  held 
directly  from  the  king  by  the  individual,  but  the  land  of  the 
common  people  was  the  property  of  the  clan,  and  held  from  it 
as  inalienable  but  inheritable  property  by  the  individual. 6 

In  Nii^ma,,  land  was  granted  in  perpetuity  subject  to  an 
annual  rental  and  occupation.  Although  the  grantee  had  no 
power  to  alienate,  at  his  death  it  did  not  revert  to  the  chief, 
l>ut  descended  to  his  heir,  usually  a  son,'?  who  held  it  on  the 
same  conditions  as  his  father.  Similar  rules  of  tenure  and 
succession  are  found  among  the  Bathonga,  with  the  exception 
that  the  grants  are  made  by  the  chief  in  the  lirst  instance  to 
the  local  headman  by  whom  the  lots  are  apportioned  among  the 
members  of  tlie  village,  without,  however,  affecting  the  riglit  of 
transmission  to  heirs." 

The  mode  in  which  land  may  be  inherited  some- 
times varies  in  the  same  community,  the  variation 
being  based  upon  a  distinction  between  group  and 
individual  ownership,  with  the  result  that  the 
right  to  inherit  is  vested  in  two  distinct  classes 
of  persons. 

1  Seligniann,  p.  522  f.  2  Junod,  i.  208. 

3  C.  Hose  and  W.  McDougall,  The  Pagan  Tribes  of  Borneo, 
London,  1912,  i.  83 ;  cf.,  for  furtlicr  e.xamples.  Post,  i.  22if. 

4  C.  Hill-Tout,  The  Far  West,  London,  1907,  p.  146. 
6  Roscoe,  pp.  238,  278. 

«  n.  H.  Bancroft,  NR  ii.  224  ff. 

"•  K.  E.  Dennett,  Nigerian  Studies,  London,  1910,  p.  195. 
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Among  the  Mafulu,  each  man  has  a  house  site  in  the  village, 
which  at  his  death  ceases  to  be  the  property  of  his  family 
and  reverts  to  the  village;  it  is,  or  may  be,  then  allotted  to 
another  member  of  the  group.  In  addition,  he  possesses  garden 
land  and  bush  land,  wiiich  are  his  absolute  property,  but  in 
the  latter  case  subject  to  a  right  of  the  villagers  to  pass  over 
it.  This  land  descends  to  his  sons,  but  is  held  in  common  by 
them  and  their  heirs;  it  is  never  divided,  so  that  the  number 
of  individuals  holding  a  plot  of  such  land  in  joint  ownership 
in  time  may  become  very  large.  Any  house  built  upon  this 
site  remains  the  property  of  the  familj'.i  In  Melanesia  an 
analogous  distinction  is  maintained.  There,  however,  the 
ancient  garden  lot  (because,  it  may  be  assumed,  it  was 
originally  cleared  by  the  labour  of  a  group  of  settlers  organized 
on  a  kinship  basis)  descends  to  the  members  of  the  owner's  kin, 
his  sisters'  children,  but  bush  land  cleared  by  the  owner  him- 
self and  made  into  a  garden  lot  descends  to  his  children  and 
continues  to  be  inherited  in  the  direct  line  so  long  as  the  origin 
of  the  clearing'  is  remembered.2  In  Fiji,  though  the  bush  land 
was  held  in  common,  and  the  tenure  of  arable  land,  descending 
according  to  a  fixed  law  of  inheritance,  was  little  more  than 
a  grant  of  user  from  the  chief,  land  in  the  Rewa  province,  con- 
sisting of  tracts  reclaimed  from  the  delta  of  the  river,  was 
appropriated  by  individual  families,  and  as  such  was  subject 
to  ordinary  chattel  law,  alienable,  and  inheritable  by  the  eldest 
son  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  by  the  eldest  brotlier.s  An 
interesting  point  arises  in  connexion  with  the  tenure  of  trees 
as  apart  from  land  tenure  in  Melanesia  and  the  adjacent  area. 
Property  in  the  trees  being  distinct  from  property  in  the  land 
on  which  they  stood,  they  might,  and,  indeed,  frequently  did, 
descend  to  an  entirely  distinct  class.  Trees  planted  with  the 
consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land  were  inherited  by  the  planter's 
sons  ;  and  trees  planted  on  his  own  land  might  be  declared  to 
be  the  property  of  his  sons  instead  of  the  members  of  his  kin.* 

As  the  principle  of  individual  tenure  becomes 
more  generally  recognized,  the  custom  regulating 
its  transmi.fsion  at  a  break  in  continuity  of  owner- 
ship caused  by  death  tends  to  approximate  more 
nearly  to  the  rules  of  inheritance  characteristic 
of  a  highly  developed  type  of  civilization,  and  to 
ignore  claims  outside  the  direct  line.  If  any  traces 
of  the  more  ancient  system  remain,  they  may  be 
sought  in  tlie  rules  for  the  disposal  of  the  house 
and  the  house  site,  this  being  the  part  of  the  land 
in  which  the  individual  lirst  makes  good  his  claim 
to  absolute  ownership,  and  as  such  tending  to 
preserve  the  original  form  of  transmission. 

In  New  Guinea  the  house  site  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  inheritance,  although  the  house  itself  was  usually  allowed 
to  rot.  It  passed  either  to  the  son  (Koita,  Motu)  or  to  the 
brother's  sister  or  sister's  son  (VVaga-waga,  Tube-tube,  Bartle 
Bay).  6 

(c)  Women  as  inheritable  property. — Many  primi- 
tive peoples,  especially  in  Africa,  regard  wives  and 
daughters  as  an  important  part  of  the  estate,  to 
be  transmitted  in  accordance  with  the  regular 
rules  of  inheritance  with  the  rest  of  the  property. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  sought  partly  in  the 
economic  value  of  women  either  as  workers,  or, 
in  the  case  of  daughters,  as  potential  wealtli  in 
the  shape  of  a  bride-price  ;  partly  in  the  solidarity 
of  group  feeling  which  tends  to  regard  everything 
over  which  the  head  of  the  group  has  authority 
as  his  absolute  possession,  and,  as  puch,  to  be 
transferred  to  his  successor ;  and  i)artly  in  the 
necessity,  where  the  independent  status  of  women 
is  not  recognized,  for  every  woman  to  be  attached 
by  .some  definite  relation  to  a  male  protector.  As 
a  rule  the  heir  married  the  widow,  except  when 
she  was  his  own  mother,  and  received  the  bride- 
price  for  the  daughters  on  their  marriage. 

Among  the  Akikuyu  the  son,  if  adulc,  inherits  his  father's 
widows,  but,  as  a  rule,  takes  as  his  own  wives  only  those  in 
excess  of  three  ;  as  it  is  usual  for  a  man  not  to  many  more 
than  three  wives  until  his  son  has  been  received  into  the  tribe, 
these  widows  would  be  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  heir.6  In 
Nigeria  (Kacroro)  the  son  takes  any  of  the  widows  not  taken  by 
hia  paternal  uncles.''  According  to  the  rule  of  the  Wa-Sania, 
the  wives  become  the  property  of  the  eldest  brother  of  the 
deceased  ;  but,  if  he  already  has  three  wives,  or  if  the  number 
inherited  would  give  him  more  than  three,  the  number  allowed, 
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he  hancla  them  over  to  other  men,  while  their  children  remain 
his  property. 1  Anions  the  Bahinui,  if  the  brother  already  has 
two  wives,  the  el(l':st  son  takes  charge  of  the  widows,  althoui;h 
they  are  looked  upon  as  the  property  of  his  uncle.2  The 
Arauoanos  assigned  the  widows  to  the  eldest  son,  but  in 
default  of  a  son  they  were  either  given  to  the  eldest  brother 
or  distributed  ainoiip  all  the  brothers  in  the  order  of  their 
marriage.3  Among  the  Arunta  the  wife  passes  to  the  younger 
brothers.^ 

(d)  Chieftainship,  rank,  status,  etc. — Although 
the  tendency  is  for  the  chieftainship  or  headship 
of  a  group  to  be  hereditary,  this  is  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  course,  and  among  many  primitive 
peojiles  other  considerations  are  taken  into  account 
in  choosing  or  accepting  a  leader  of  the  group. 

In  the  Australian  tribes  the  office  is  elective ;  though  the 
choice  usually  falls  on  a  son  of  the  previous  headman,  he  must 
have  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator  or  bard,  and  as  a  rule 
be  skilled  as  a  medicine-man  and  qualified  to  perform  magfic 
rites  at  initiation  ceremonies.5  Among  the  Salish  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Fraser  Uiver  the  office  is  elective,  but  among  the 
tribes  who  live  lower  down  the  river  social  conditions  become 
less  democratic  until  the  coast  is  reached,  when  the  chieftain- 
ship becomes  purely  hereditary  in  the  normal  course.B  The 
hereditary  principle  is  so  clearly  recognized  by  the  Hallc(Jm(?Iem 
tribes  that  the  dauj^'hter  of  a  headman  transmits  the  chieftain- 
ship to  her  husband,  though  ineligible  to  hold  it  herself, '  while 
the  headship  of  the  Roio-speaking  and  Jlckeo  groups  of  New 
Guinea  is  not  only  hi'ieditary,  including  in  the  latter  case  the 
war  chieftainship,  but  may  be  held  by  a  daughter  of  a  deceased 
headman. 8  On  the  other  hand,  personal  prowess  may  be  all- 
important,  and  may  delay  or  prevent  recognition  of  a  regular 
line  of  descent.  In  most  American  tribes  the  office  of  sachem 
was  hereditar3-  in  a  family  or  clan,  but  elective  within  that  group. 
When  a  war  chief  existed  side  by  side  with  the  sachem,  the 
office  was  conferred  in  virtue  of  personal  prowess,  while  among 
the  Tlingits  election  was  dependent  upon  wealth. 9  The  war 
chieftainship  of  the  Arauoanos  in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  wars 
was  elective  ;  now  the  chiettainship  is  hereditary  in  the  families 
claiming  to  be  descended  from  the  founders  of  the  local  groups.!" 
Both  election  and  hereditarj-  succession  were  found  among  the 
^ncient  inhabitants  of  Central  and  Souoh  America.  In  the 
roj'al  line  of  Peru,  in  Ecuador,  and  in  Colombia,  hereditary 
succession  was  the  rule.H  The  Nahua  monarchy  at  Tezcuco  and 
Tlacopan  was  hereditary  and  lineal,  while  in  Mexico  it  was 
collateral  and  elective,  the  election  falling  upon  the  king's 
brother.  Among  the  Jakun  of  the  Malay  Tenineula,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  deceased  headman  is  presented  for  election,  while 
among  another  group  of  jungle  tribes  of  the  Peninsula,  the 
Sakai,  the  office  is  hereditary.i^  In  Cumana,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  j-oungest  son  of  the  head  wife  who  inherits  the  chief- 
tainship.13  In  Borneo,  among  the  Kayans,  the  office  of  chief  is 
elective,  with  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  son,  who,  if  not  of  mature 
age,  is  held  to  have  a  strong  claim  to  election  after  the  death  of 
his  father's  successor;  but  among  the  Kenyahs,  where  the  chief 
has  greater  authority,  the  heir  (a  son  or  a  nephew)  is  recognized 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  given  a  certain  amount  of 
authority  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties  he  wiU  have  to  per- 
form later.l*  In  Uganda  the  chieftainships  of  the  various 
districts  were  not  hereditary,  but  in  the  disposal  of  the  king. 
As  a  rule  the  son  of  the  deceased  chief,  especially  if  he  was 
killed  in  battle,  was  appointed,  as  being  bj-  upbringing  and 
training  most  fitted  to  hold  the  position.  The  principle  of 
office  being  subject  to  appointment  but  hereditary  m  a  limited 
group  also  appeared  in  Uganda  in  the  appointments  to  the 
great  offices  of  State,  which  by  custom  were  frequently  assigned 
to  members  of  the  clan  of  the  previous  holder,  and  even  in 
the  royal  succession  ;  the  three  great  officers  of  State  chose  as 
the  successor  to  the  throne  the  prince  whom  they  considered  the 
most  suitable,  without  necessarily  paying  regard  to  tiie  nomina- 
tion customarily  made  by  the  previous  king  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 15  The  lucrative  village  offices  of  the  Nagas,  which  are 
the  most  valuable  part  of  an  estate,  are  hereditar3'  in  the  male 
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line.i  but  among  the  neighbouring  Lushei  Kuki  tribes  both 
elective  and  hereditary  offices  exist,  sometimes  side  by  side  in 
the  same  village. 2  The  great  offices  and  the  accompanying 
grants  of  land  of  the  Mayas  and  peoples  of  ancient  Mexico  and 
Central  America  either  were  hereditary  or,  when  in  the  gift 
of  the  monarih,  tended  to  become  here<litary,  while  the 
nobles  about  the  person  of  the  king  formed  a  hereditary 
caste.3  Hereditary  castes  or  classes  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  the  most  noteworthy  examples  i)erbaps  being 
ill  British  Columbia,  where  hereditary  social  distinctions 
are  most  strictly  observed.*  In  Samoa  the  office  of  councillor 
was  hereditary  in  certain  families,  descending  to  the  next  eldest 
brother.5 

The  position  of  medicine-man  of  a  group  or 
tribe,  although,  like  the  chieftainsJiip — an  office 
with  which  in  the  early  stages  it  is  usually  com- 
bined— not  originally  hereditary,  but  the  result  of 
a  real  or  supposed  mental  or  physical  peculiarity, 
becomes  in  tne  course  of  development  an  office 
which  is  transmitted  iii  accordance  with  a  nile  of 
inheritance.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  association. 

In  New  Britain,  on  the  death  of  the  chief,  who  is  regarded  as 
a  powerful  sorcerer,  his  brother  frequently  assumes  the  position 
on  the  strength  of  a  declaration  that  his  brother's  powers  have 
passed  to  him — a  declaration  in  full  accordance  with  the  Mela- 
ncsian  concejition  of  riuina,  and  its  power  of  affecting  persons 
or  objects  with  which  it  comes  into  contact.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  medicine-man  by  ties  of  kinship  may 
be  held  not  only  to  be  infected  with  his  powers,  but  to 
have  special  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  magical  rites  and  incantations — an  idea  which 
would  be  fostered  by  a  not  unnatural  desire  to  keep 
a  position  of  power  and  profit  for  children  and 
relatives. 

Not  only  is  the  Baloki  medicine-man  succeeded  by  his  son,  to 
whom  he  imparts  the  secrets  of  bis  powers,  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  any  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  his  family  to  become 
a  medicine-man.'?  At  Bartle  Bay,  in  New  Guinea,  the  headman, 
who  is  also  a  kind  of  medicine-man,  is  succeeded  by  his  brother 
or  sister's  son,  to  whom  he  has  passed  on  his  knowledge.**  The 
inheritance  of  the  priesthood  either  by  individuals  or  by  families 
or  groups,  as  among  the  Chibcha  of  Colombia  ^  or  among  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Central  America — at  Yopaa  the  office  of 
priest  was  heretiitary  in  the  family  of  the  Wiyataoi" — maybe 
assigned  to  an  origin  in  similar  ideas. 

In  connexion  with  these  sacred  offices  may  be 
mentioned  the  inheritance  of  special  functions, 
l)rivileges,  and  objects  in  connexion  with  religious 

matters. 

The  Arunta  sacred  objects.  Including  the  ehuringa,  and  the 
privilege  or  duty  of  performing  certain  parts  in  the  religious 
ceremonies  are  the  property  of  individuals.  As  such  they  form 
part  of  the  property  transferi-ed  hy  inheritance,  but  not  otherwise 
alienable.  The  women  may  also  own  ehuringa  nanja,  though 
they  may  never  see  them  ;  these  are  inherited,  but  not  according 
to  the  ordinarj-  rule,  passing  to  the  women's  younger  brothers 
and  not  to  the  other  half  of  the  tribe,  as  tliey  must  not  leave 
the  local  group.  The  same  conditions  are  found  in  other  tribes 
of  the  region. 11  Among  the  Kwakiutl  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  the  right  to  wear  a  certain  crest,  to  perform  certain 
duties,  to  sing  certain  songs,  to  eat  human  flesh,  to  have  certain 
inanitous,  and  the  membership  of  secret  societies  (after  initia- 
tion) are  hereditary  in  the  clan  or  the  family,  and  may  be 
acquired  for  the  children  by  marriage  to  an  heiress  or  by  killing 
the  possessor.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  position  of  the  owner 
of  these  privikges  is  defined  b_v  the  fact  that  only  one  person  at 
a  time  is  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  ancestor  from 
w  hom  the.v  are  ultimatelj-  derived. 12  Names  and  crests  in  the 
British  Columbian  tribes  are  reg:arded  as  family  property,  and 
as  such  are  transmitted  to  the  heir.  13 


1  Hodron,  p.  98  f. 

2  J.  Shakespear,  The  Lushei  Kuki  Clam,  London,  1912,  p. 
153  f . 

3A'/?ii.  187,  636  ff. 

•«  Ilill-Tout,  The  Far  West,  pp.  146,  160. 

5  Brown,  p.  287.  6  lb.  p.  270. 

7  J.  II.  Weeks,  'Anthropological  Notes  on  the  Eangala  of  the 
Upper  Congo  River,'  J  RAl  xl.  [1910]  381. 

8  Seligmann,  p.  450.  »  Joyce,  p.  32. 

10  See  NRu.  142  f. 

11  Spencer-Gillen '",  p.  615  ff. 

12  F.  Boas,  '  The  Social  Organization  and  the  Secret  Societies 
of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians,'  Rep.  U.S.  ^at.  Mm.,  Washington, 
1897,  p.  334  ff. 

13  See  Hill-Tout,  J  RAl  xxxiv.  322  f.,  '  Report  on  the  Ethno- 
logy of  the  Siciatl  of  British  Columbia,'  ib.  p.  21,  'Report  on 
the  Ethnologv  of  StlatlumH  of  British  Columbia,'  ib.  xxxv.  [1905] 
130 £f.,  'Report  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  South-Eastern  Tribes 
of  Vancouver  Island,'  ib.  xxxvii.  308  ff.,  and  The  Far  West, 
lac.  cit. 
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For  the  inheritance  of  the  totem  and  of  tabus, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  special  articles 
dealing  with  these  subjects. 

Mention  may  be  made,  however,  of  an  inheritance  of  a  food 
tabu  which  is  found  among  the  Bangala  of  the  Con^'o,  whereby 
a  man  who  may  be  forbidden  a  certain  food  by  the  medicine- 
man, as  part  of  the  course  of  treatment  for  a  disease,  transmits 
the  disability  to  his  descendants,!  while  anionr;  the  Barabala  a 
hereditary  class,  wearing  a  distinctive  head-dress  and  a  bracelet 
which  passes  at  death  to  the  uterine  nephev/  but  cannot  be 
purchased,  also  inherits  a  tabu  against  eating  human  flesh  or 
fowls.2 

(e)  Debt.  —  Inheritance  usually  connotes  the 
acquisition  of  property  by  the  heir.  It  may,  how- 
ever, on  occasion  involve  the  reverse,  as  among 
the  BangaJa^  and  the  Ba-Yaka,''  where  a  man's 
heir  is  responsible  for  his  debts,  even  if  there  is 
no  property,  or  as  among  the  Johor  Jakun,  where 
the  heirs  must  pay  one  half  of  the  debt,  in'espective 
of  the  size  of  the  inheritance.^ 

4.  The  heir. — (a)  The  kin  and  its  members. — As 
inheritance  tends  by  custom  to  follow  the  line  of 
descent,  in  a  matrilineal  society  the  heirs  to  a  man's 
estate  will  be  not  his  own  children,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  his  kin  either  as  a  whole  or  as  represented 
by  those  members  who  are  more  immediately  re- 
lated to  him  (see  art.  Family  [Primitive],  §  12). 
There  is  gj'ound  for  believing  that  inheritance  by 
the  kin  was  far  more  wide-spread  than  it  is  at 
present,  even  if  it  was  not  at  one  time  universal. 
It  still  survives,  with  or  without  modification,  in 
a  considerable  number  of  instances,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  regarded  as  typical. 

Among  the  Melanesians  the  normal  heir  to  a  man's  property 
is  his  nephew,  the  son  of  his  sister.^  So  also  among  the  Kurnai.'7 
The  Arunta  rule  is  that  a  man's  property  shall  pass  to  that  half 
of  the  tribe  to  which  he  himself  does  not  belong,  i.e.  to  his 
mother's  brothers  or  his  daughters'  husbands.8  In  the  Louisi- 
ades,  land  is  inherited  by  the  owner's  brothers,  sisters,  and 
sisters'  children,  i.e.  by  the  members  of  his  kin.  Among  the 
^yaga-waga  tribes  of  New  Guinea,  garden  land  passes  to  the 
sister's  children,  or,  if  these  are  too  young,  to  the  maternal 
uncle,  or  the  owner's  mother,  with  reversion  to  the  sister's 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  a  woman's  garden  property,  in- 
cluding coco-nut  trees,  descends  to  her  children,  while  her 
personal  property,  such  as  ornaments  not  given  her  by  her 
husband,  is  divided  between  her  children  and  her  sisters. 9 
Among  the  North  American  tribes  this  rule  was  followed  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  Property  was  shared  among  the  clan, 
and  chiefly  by  the  kin. 10  It  sometimes  occurs  in  Africa,  e.g. 
among  the  Bambala  n  and  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Great  Lakes.12 
The  Selangor  Sakai  choose  the  successor  to  a  deceased  headman 
from  among  his  sister's  children, 13  and  among  the  Orang  Eer- 
lanus  the  chieftainship  falls  to  the  sister's  son.w  Among  the 
Chibcha  of  Colombia,  as  already  mentioned,  the  priesthood  was 
hereditary  in  the  female  line.  In  New  Britain,  land,  it  is  said, 
could  not  pass  to  a  son  because  descent  was  traced  in  the  female 
line.15 

Only  certain  classes  of  property  may  be  heredi- 
tary in  the  female  line. 

Among  the  Zaghdwa,  succession  to  the  headship  passes  to  the 
son  of  a  sister  or,  failing  him,  the  son  of  a  maternal  aunt,  though 
jiroperty  descends  to  the  children, I6  and  among  the  Picts  a  sister's 
son  likewise  succeeded  to  the  chieftainship.  17    Among  the  Nairs, 

1  Weeks,  p.  366. 

2  K.  Torday  and  T.  A.  Joyce,  '  Notes  on  the  Ethnography  of 
the  Ba-SIbala,' J4i  xx.xv.  409. 

3  Weeks,  p.  425. 

4  Torday-Joyce,  '  Notes  on  the  Ethnography  of  the  Ba-Yaka,' 
JAI  xxxvi.  [1906]  44. 

s  Skeat-Blagden,  i.  519  ;  cf.  also  Post,  ii.  186  f.,  206-209. 

6  Codrington,  p.  59  ff. 

7  A.  W.  Howitt  and  L.  Fison,  Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai,  Mel- 
bourne, 1880,  p.  129. 

8  Spencer-Gillen  ^,  p.  523.  9  Seligmann,  pp.  521,  739. 

lO  L.  H.  Morgan,  'Houses  and  House-Life,'  Contrib.  to  Ainer. 
EtknoL,  Washington,  1881,  p.  5 ;  for  instances  see  Morgan, 
Ancient  Society,  London,  1877,  p.  528  flf.;  NR  i.  273,  505 
(Salish,  Navahos). 

11  Torday-Joyce,  JAT  xxxv.  411. 

12  B.  Burton,  Lake  Region  of  Central  Africa,  London,  1S60, 
i.  37,  38. 

13  Skeat-Blagden.  i.  504,  quoting  Logan. 

!■*  F.  W.  Knocker,  'The  Aborigines  of  Sungei  Ujong,'  JRAI 
xxxvii.  294. 

15  Brown,  p.  272 ;  for  numerous  other  instances  see  Post,  i. 
77  f. 

16  H.  A.  MacMichael,  '  Notes  on  the  Zaghdwa  and  the  People 
of  Gebel  Mid6b,'  JRAI  x\i\.  336. 

1?  H.  Zimmer,  in  Zeitschr.  der  Savignystiftung  filr  Redds- 
gench.,  Eom.  Abt.  xv.  [1894]  209  fif. 


personal  effects  pass  to  a  sister's  children,  and  land  belonging 
to  the  wife  is  inherited  by  a  daughter  or  sister. 1 

Property  may  pass  exceptionally  to  a  sister  or 
her  children  when  direct  heirs  fail. 

Among  the  Bathonga  a  sister  holds  the  property  in  trust  for 
her  own  children,  if  her  brother  should  leave  no  direct  heirs — in 
this  case  if  no  brothers  survive  him.2  In  New  Guinea  the  Koita 
rule  of  inheritance  of  the  clan  chieftainship  is  that,  failing  sons, 
or  if  the  sons  are  too  young,  the  property  passes  to  the  sister's 
sons.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  revert  to  the  sons  if  they  were 
grown  up  when  their  uncle  died.3  The  heir  among  the  Congo 
tribes,  failing  a  brother,  is  the  sister's  son  *  (see,  further,  below, 
(d)). 

Some  instances  of  the  privileged  position  of 
women  and  of  those  related  in  the  female  line 
seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  system  which  has  been 
superseded  in  general  usage. 

The  peculiarly  close  relation  between  maternal  uncle  and 
nephew  existing  in  the  Torres  Straits  and  in  Fiji  (where  it  is 
known  as  vasu),  which  allows  the  nephew  to  treat  his  uncle's 
property  with  the  greatest  freedom,  suggests  that,  although 
now  patrilineal,  these  people  were  once  matrilineal,  and  the 
nephew  was  the  uncle's  heir.5  A  similar  relation  in  dealing 
with  property  as  between  maternal  uncle  and  nephew  (and  to 
a  limited  extent  between  paternal  uncle  and  nephew)  is  found 
among'  the  Nandi  and  the  Masai.  In  this  case  it  is  reciprocal : 
an  uncle  may  claim  any  article  from  the  father  of  his  nephew, 
and  the  nephew  must  buy  it  for  him.  The  nephew,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  claim  any  property  belonging  to  his  uncie.8 
In  Savage  Island,  where  the  people  are  in  a  transition  stage, 
though  the  son  inherited  his  father's  property,  the  daughters 
had  a  claim  on  their  maternal  uncle. 7  In  Uganda  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  queens  is  the  king's  sister  and  that  princesses  are  not 
allowed  to  marry  and  have  children  suggests  that  at  one  time 
the  kingship  was  transmitted  in  the  female  line.8 

(b)  Transition  from  kin  to  family. — It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that,  with  the  growth  of  family, 
as  opposed  to  kin,  feeling,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  avoid  this  law  of  inlieritance  by  various 
means,  either  by  gifts  inter  vivos,  as  among  the 
Melanesians,  or  the  Buntar  of  South  India,  among 
whom,  however,  these  gifts  become  null  and  void 
at  death,  ^  or  by  adoption  of  the  heir,  a  common 
device  among  the  Iroquois,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  chieftainship  in  their  family,^"  or  by  marriage 
of  the  heir — the  sister's  son — to  the  daughter,  as 
among  the  Carriers  (Den6)." 

Evidence  of  what  appears  to  be  a  transition  stage  is  afforded 
by  arrangements  such  as  that  which  prevails  among  the  people 
of  Tiga  Loeroeng,  whereby  the  inheritance  is  divided  equally 
among  the  children  of  the  man  himself  and  of  his  sister.12  ^ 
similar  compromise  between  the  maternal  and  paternal  branches 
among  the  Wolaroi  of  Australia  divides  the  boomerangs,  waddies, 
etc.,  between  a  man's  sons  and  his  brother-in-law.i3  Among  the 
Koita,  personal  property,  such  as  canoes,  spears,  etc.,  is  divided 
among  the  nana  (elder  brother,  sister,  or  cousin)  and  rora 
(younger  brother,  sister,  or  cousin)  by  the  eldest  son,  but  a  por- 
tion is  put  aside  for  any  young  children,  while  the  garden  land, 
assigned  out  of  the  clan  holding,  descends  to  the  children,  and 
the  house  site  descends  rigidly  in  the  male  line.i^ 

(c)  The  family  audits  members. — In  addition  to 
the  father's  increasing  desire  to  benefit  his  own 
children  rather  than  those  of  his  sister,  as  the 
family  ties  gradually  assume  an  ascendancy  over 
those  of  the  kin,  two  influences  are  at  Avork  Avhich 
would  tend  to  divert  the  line  of  inheritance  to  sons 
in  preference  to  nephews.  As  the  sense  of  property 
in  land  grows  stronger,  increased  importance  is 
attached  to  residence  as  a  factor  determining  the 
heir.  Even  in  Australia,  where,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, in  the  case  of  the  chieftainship  the  idea  of 
inheritance  is  not  highly  developed,  and  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  are  regarded  as  the  common  property 
of  the  tribe  and   not  of  the  individual,  hunting 

1  J.  F.  McLennan,  Primitive  Marriage,  Edinburgh,  1865, 
p.  147. 

2  Junod,  i.  203.  3  Seligmann,  p.  52. 

4  Torday-Joyce,  JAI  xxxvi.  40,  'Ba-Huana,'  ib.  p.  284. 

5  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  'On  the  Functions  of  the  Maternal  Uncle 
in  Torres  Straits,'  Man,  no.  136  (in  JAI  xxxi.  (1901]) ;  cf.  Thom- 
son, Fijians,  p.  75. 

6  A.  O.  HoUis,  '  A  Note  on  tlie  Masai  System  of  Relationship,' 
JRAI  x\.i79. 

■?  Thomson,  JAIwxi.  143.       8  Roscoe,  p.  187. 

'■>  McLennan,  p.  170.  i"  Morgan,  Anc.  Society,  p.  71 1. 

11  HUl-Tout,  The  Far  West,  p.  145. 

12  Wilken,  quoted  by  E.  S.  Hartland,  Prim.  Paternity,  ii.  12, 

13  Letourneau,  p.  320. 

1-1  Seligmann,  p.  87  ff.  ;  cf.,  further,  Post,  i.  82 {. 
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rights  descend  from  iatliLT  to  son,  because  the 
patrilocal  orjjjanization,  providing  a  residence  for 
the  sisters  and  daughters  with  their  liii.s)>ands' 
tribe,  makes  any  assignment  of  these  rights  to 
another  tlian  the  sons  an  impossibility. 

This  cause  underlies  the  Naija  custom,  in  case  ol  default 
of  sons,  of  assi^niiif^  ininioveiUile  property  to  the  deceased 
man's  brothers,  and  moveal)les  to  his  daughters  ;i  anion;,'  the 
Lusheis,  the  son  who  is  to  inherit  the  paternal  house  and  land 
— usually  the  youn-jest — remains  with  the  parents,  while  the 
otner  sons  at  their  marriage  leave  the  parents  to  found  a  villa^'e 
Of  their  own. 2 

The  substitution  of  an  agricultural  for  a  pastoral 
life,  with  the  consolidation  of  individual  property 
in  land,  strengtliens  this  tendency.  Further, 
where  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  the  duty 
of  the  men,  the  inheritance  01  land  is,  as  a  rule, 
confined  to  the  male  members  of  the  family. 

Among  the  Basques,  while  pastoral  pursuits  predominated, 
the  estate  passed  to  the  eldest  child,  whether  male  or  female  ; 
but  with  an  increased  practice  of  efrrioulture,  of  which  women 
were  unsuited  to  take  charge,  and  the  gradual  obsolescence  of 
land  tenure  based  upon  the  communal  idea,  male  inheritance 
tended  to  become  the  rule  exclusively. 3  In  Nig-eria,  where 
security  of  land  tenure  depends  upon  the  land  being  kept  under 
cultivation,  women  cannot  inherit  it,  because  they  are  regarded 
as  unable  to  comply  with  this  condition.^ 

The  second  set  of  circumstances  which  supports 
the  patrilocal  organization  in  diverting  inheritance 
from  the  female  collateral  to  the  male  collateral 
or  direct  line,  but  affects  moveable  as  well  as  im- 
moveable property,  is  that  which  is  connected  with 
the  payment  of  the  bride-price.  This  custom  not 
only  frees  the  woman  from  the  claims  which  the 
family  or  tribe  maj'  have  over  her,  but  at  the  same 
time,  by  efl'ecting  her  transfer  to  her  husband,  cuts 
off  herself  and  her  children  from  participating  in 
the  estate  of  her  father  or  brothers  (see  art. 
Family  [Primitive]).  It  is  found,  accordingly, 
among  most  of  the  African  races,  e.g.,  where  the 
bride-price  is  a  regular  institution,  that  inherit- 
ance in  the  male  line  is  commonly  the  rule.  Ex- 
ceptions, however,  are  to  be  found  among  races 
in  a  state  of  transition  or  who  retain  some  traces  of 
the  institution  of  mother-right  (see  below,  p.  294). 

When  once  the  predominance  of  the  female  line 
has  broken  down,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  inherit- 
ance will  fall  to  the  sons  as  a  matter  of  course, 
nor  that  the  eldest  son  will  take  precedence  over 
his  brothers.  Indeed,  there  is  ground  for  believing 
that,  in  some  regions  at  least,  the  course  of  de- 
velopment has  been  from  the  female  collateral  to 
the  male  collateral  rather  than  from  the  female 
collateral  to  the  direct  line ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
principle  of  group  inheritance  continues  to  hold 
good,  but  it  is  organized  on  a  basis  of  male  rela- 
tionship rather  than  female.  This  is  suggested  by 
the  priority  or  prominence  given  to  the  brothers 
of  the  deceased.  A  factor  of  importance  which 
also  helps  to  support  the  claim  of  the  brothers  or 
other  adult  members  of  the  group  as  against  the 
children  is  that  only  those  are  allowed  to  inherit 
who  are  able  to  hold  the  property,  by  force  if 
necessary,  or  to  take  their  share  in  the  aflairs  and 
the  defence  of  the  group  if  required.  This  leads 
to  the  exclusion  of  women  and  minors. 

The  custom  among  the  tribes  of  Manipur,  that  a  clan  should 
take  a  part  of  the  estate  when  daughters  inherit  in  default 
of  male  heirs  ;  6  the  trace  of  clan  tenure  of  burial  grounds  in 
Uganda,  the  only  land  which  is  not  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  king,  and  for  which  at  the  death  of  the  holder,  who  is  a 
tenant  for  life  rather  than  o\\Tcr,  a  successor  is  chosen  by  the 
clan  subject  to  the  king's  sanction,  as  well  as  to  the  control 
exercised  over  the  inherita.nce  of  personal  property  by  the 
clan; 6  the  fact  that  in  Ashanti  the  king  is  theoretically  the 
heir  of  all  his  subjects,  though  in  practice  he  receives  only  a 
certain  quantity  of  gold  dust  on  the  death  of  chiefs  ;  "^   the 
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family  tenure  of  burial  lands  in  Korea;  1  and  otlier  analogous 
customs  of  which  instances  could  be  adduced  —  suggest  that 
the  place  of  the  kin  as  collective  heir  was  taken  by  the  clan, 
and  that  this  group  waa  later  narrowed  to  the  more  immediate 
relatives,  the  brothers.  Among  the  li;i  Kwere  the  heir  is  a 
brother ;  among  the  Eathon^a  all  the  brothers  must  hold  the 
inheritance  before  it  can  fall  to  the  heir,  the  son.2  In  Nigeria 
(Kagoro)  a  grown-up  son  inherits  such  of  the  wives  as  are  not 
taken  by  his  paternal  uncles. 3  The  Buduma  of  the  Chad  assign 
the  wives  to  the  eldest  brother,  while  personal  property  is 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  between  the  children  and  their 
uncle.*  The  ceremony  performed  by  the  Kamba  heir  before  he 
can  assume  possession  of  his  father's  property,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  throws  a  branch  at  his  paternal  uncle,  saying,  '  I  pay 
you  before  the  elders,'  and  the  ceremonial  cohabitation  of  the 
uncle  with  the  wives  of  the  deceased,  seem  to  be  a  form  of 
compensation  or  propitiation  of  the  uncle,  either,  as  is  suggested 
by  Hobley,  as  the  representative  of  the  deceased,  or,  more  prob- 
al)ly,  as  an  heir  whose  claims  have  been  superseded.  In  either 
case  it  inijilies  the  solidarity  of  the  family  group.*  The  Wa- 
.Sania  chieftainship  is  inherited  hy  the  eldest  brother  and  by 
the  son  only  in  default.6  In  Samoa  the  legitimate  heir  was  the 
next  eldui-t  brother.''  In  Fiji  the  succession  to  the  chieftain- 
ship depended  upon  a  limited  election  for  which  the  son  was 
eligible  only  in  default,  firsUy  of  brothers,  and  secondly  of  sons 
of  the  late  chief's  paternal  uncle.  The  normal  heir  to  the 
house  site  is  the  eldest  brother.8  Among  the  Nahua,  Maya, 
and  other  races  of  Central  America,  where  the  succession  was 
strictly  hereditary,  it  descended  to  the  son,  but,  where  there 
was  a  limited  election,  choice  was  made  from  among  the 
brothers."  The  uncle,  if  the  children  are  minors,  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  natural  holder  of  the  estate  until  they  arc  of 
age,  when,  in  some  cases,  as  with  the  Suk,  he  shares  it  with 
them, 10  and  sometimes  hands  it  over  to  them  as  a  whole. 

When  the  inheritance  passes  to  the  children,  the 
eldest  son  being  normally  the  strongest,  primo- 
geniture is  a  common  but  not  an  invariable  rule  ;  " 
but,  should  the  eldest  son  be  unsuitable,  he  may 
be  set  aside  by  his  father,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
chieftainship,  by  those  in  autliority.  A  chieftain- 
ship may  descend  in  a  family  while  the  actual 
member  to  hold  office  is  chosen  by  election.  A  rule 
of  inheritance  may  definitely  set  aside  the  eldest 
son. 

Among  the  Naga  tribes,  especially  amon^  the  Macs,  the 
youngest  son,  as  already  mentioned,  inherited  the  house. 
Sometimes,  as  among  the  Suk,  the  eldest  son  inherited  the 
father's,  the  youngest  son  the  mother's  property,  or,  according 
to  the  En  Temusi  rule,  the  eldest  takes  all  the  mother's  property 
and  the  largest  share  of  the  father's. i-  An  interesting  parallel 
in  a  civilized  community  is  afforded  by  the  custom  of 
'Borough  English,'  still  in  existence  in  certain  parts  of  England, 
whereby  certain  classes  of  property  descend  to  the  youngest 
son. 

When  primogeniture  is  the  rule,  it  is  generally  an  obligation 
on  the  eldest  son  to  look  after  and  provide  for  his  brothers  out 
of  the  estate,  as  among  the  Akikuyu,  where  e.ich  son  ultimately 
receives  about  an  equal  share. 1*  In  some  Naga  villages  the 
eldest  son  has  to  maintain  his  brothers;  among  the  Quoirengs 
he  supports  the  rest  of  the  family  ;  !■*  at  Ladak,  when  the  eldest 
son  marries  for  himself  and  his  brothers,  the  paternal  posses- 
sions are  transmitted  on  the  understanding  that  he  maintain 
his  brothers.  15  Sometimes  the  30unger  brothers  acted  as  the 
eldest  brother's  assistants,  or  were  virtually  his  slaves,  as  among 
the  Bahima.iG  A  rule  which  places  a  further  restriction  on 
primogeniture,  not  uncommon,  especially  among  the  Bantu 
tribes,  confines  the  inheritance  to  certain  of  the  children  only. 
In  Uganda  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  who  acted  as  his  brothers' 
keeper  or  guardian,  was  expressly  debarred  from  inheriting. 
The  successor  to  the  throne  must  be  chosen  from  'children  of 
the  drum,'  i.e.  children  born  after  the  accession  of  the  father.i'' 
Frequently  only  the  children  of  the  chief  or  principal  wife  are 
eligible  to  succeed  to  the  father's  position,  as  among  the  Nandi  18 
or  the  Zulus,i9  the  chief  wife  in  the  latter  case  being  the  first  of 
the  wives  for  whom  the  bride-price  was  paid  with  cattle  from 
the  father's  estate  and  not  from  cattle  earned  by  the  man  him- 
self.   In  ancient  Mexico  at  Tezcuco  only  children  born  of  the 
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principo.1  wife,  generally  a  princess  of  bloort  royal,  or  at  Tlas- 
cala  of  a  wife  married  according  to  certain  rites,  could  succeed. i 
Except  in  the  last-named  case,  this  disability  has  no  reference 
to  the  question  of  legitimacy. 

At  the  stage  of  development  where  the  value  of 
the  individual  as  adding  strength  to  the  tribe  is 
the  chief  consideration,  children  of  free  and  slave 
women  are  treated  equally,  while  those  of  doubtful 
paternity  are  regarded  without  question  as  mem- 
bers of  the  putative  father's  family.  As  already 
mentioned,  adoption  is  practised  for  the  purpose  of 
inheritance,  though  sometimes  the  adopted  child 
is  disqualified  from  sharing  the  estate  of  his 
adopted  parents. 

In  Korea,  where  only  the  eldest  son  can  hold  the  family 
estates,  it  is  a  frequent  practice,  in  a  family  without  sons,  to 
adopt  the  second  son  from  another  familj'.^ 

Even  slaves  are  permitted  to  inherit  in  certain 
circumstances. 

The  Bangala  might  free  slaves  after  long  service,  and  allow 
them  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  estate.3  Among  the  13a  Yaka, 
in  default  of  heirs  a  slave  may  inherit  the  estate,  thereby 
becoming  a  free  iuan.4 

(d)  Women  as  heirs. — Notwithstanding  the  im- 
portance attached  to  female  descent  and  the  part  it 
piays  or  has  played  in  determining  the  disposal 
of  property,  women  are,  among  many  peoples, 
deban-ed  from  inheritance.^  This  is  due  partly  to 
the  unstable  conditions  of  a  primitive  society 
mainly  based  on  physical  force,  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that,  where  the  economic  value  of  women  is 
high,  it  tends  to  keep  them  in  a  subordinate 
position,  without  rights  to  hold  or  receive  property 
apart  from  their  male  relatives  or  connexions. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Africa  not  only  is 
a  woman  incapacitated  from  receiving  a  share  of 
the  property  of  her  husband  or  father,  but  she 
frequently  constitutes  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  estate. 

(a)  Widows.  —  The  custom  of  regarding  the 
widow  or  widows  as  part  of  the  responsibility  or 
part  of  the  property  falling  to  the  heir,  which 
arises  from  the  fact  of  their  close  incorporation 
into  the  group  by  marriage,  secures  a  provision  or 
a  protector  for  them  after  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band. Where  the  wife  holds  a  position  of  greater 
independence,  she  may  return  to  her  own  relatives 
when  she  is  left  a  widow.  In  neither  case,  gener- 
ally speaking,  would  it  be  consonant  with  primitive 
modes  of  thoiight  that  she  should  hold  property 
belonging  to  her  husband's  group.  A  woman  may, 
however,  sometimes  be  allowed  at  the  death  of  her 
husband  to  retain  such  articles,  especiaily  clothes, 
utensils,  or  ornaments,  as  have  become  closely 
associated  with  her  by  use,  although  her  right  of 
ownership  during  her  husband's  lifetime  has  not 
been  recognized. 

Among  the  Arunta,  a  man's  widows  are  allowed  to  take 
nothing  but  the  yam  sticks.^  The  Mafulu  widow  takes  the 
current  season's  crop,  which  she  has  helped  to  plant,  unless  she 
has  returned  to  her  own  people. 7  On  the  other  hand,  among 
the  VVaga-waga  tribes  of  New  Guinea,  valuable  shell  ornaments 
given  to  a  wife  revert  to  the  husband's  brothers  at  his  death. » 
In  Nigeria  the  widow  appears  to  have  an  interest  in  the  house 
if  she  has  no  grown-up  family  and  no  relatives  by  marriage.  In 
this  case  she  may  marry  again,  taking  her  husband  to  the 
house. 9  Among  the  tribes  of  the  Baringo  district  of  East  Africa, 
the  property  given  to  the  wife  at  marriage  is  divided  among  the 
children  on  the  death  of  the  husband.i"  Among  the  Nilotic 
Kavirondo,  each  widow  receives  a  certain  number  of  cattle, 
which,  at  her  death,  pass  to  her  sons.H  Among  the  Wagiriama 
and  the  Kikuyu,  personal  ornaments  are  distributed  among  the 
female  members  of  the  family  of  the  deceased.i2 
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It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  cases  where  there  is 
apparent  transmission  of  property  to  a  female,  it 
is  held  upon  terms  resembling  a  trust. 

The  Mafulu  widow,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  receives  a 
pig  from  the  estate,  which  does  not,  however,  become  her  pro- 
perty, but  is  kept  by  her  for  the  mourning  rites  which  take 
place  at  the  end  of  a  year.i  Among  the  Dinkas  the  property  of 
a  man  wlio  dies  without  a  son  passes  to  his  widow,  the  reason 
being  that  it  is  her  duty  to  perpetuate  the  family ;  she  must 
provide  an  heir  to  the  property  by  taking  a  second  husjand, 
whose  children  are  regarded  as  children  of  the  first  husband. 2 
Among  the  Akikuyu,  each  of  the  widows  at  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band retains  the  ])lantation  and  the  hut  which  were  hers  during 
his  lifetime,  together  with  the  goats  which  lived  in  her  hut,  to 
enable  her  to  provide  for  her  children  ;  but  they  are  in  no  way 
regarded  as  her  absolute  property,  and,  as  her  sons  marry,  a 
portion  of  the  land  is  cut  off  and  transferred  to  the  first  wife  of 
each.s 

Even  where  there  is  a  distinct  tenure  of  lands,  as  among  the 
Tube-tube  tribes  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  husband  and  wife 
work  side  by  side  on  their  respective  plots,  the  vdfe  has  to  give 
one  half  of  her  first  year's  crop  after  her  husband's  death  to  his 
relatives  as  the  product  of  his  laljour.4 

(/3)  Daughters. — Althougli  it  is  generally  true 
to  say  that  among  primitive  races  of  to-day  women 
do  not  inherit,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  at 
an  earlier  stage,  and  in  a  community  organized 
on  matriarchal  and  matrilocal  lines,  women  were 
regarded  not  only  as  heirs,  but  as  even  taking 
precedence  of  men  (see  art.  Family  [Primitive], 
§6). 

In  the  island  of  Kythnos  the  eldest  daughter  inherited  the 
house, 5  and  in  Telos  she  inherited  all  the  propert}'.^  The  Can- 
tabrians,  on  the  authority  of  Strabo,' are,  like  the  Lycians,8  said 
to  have  transmitted  property  to  their  daughters,  while  among 
the  Basques  property  descended  to  the  eldest  child,  whether  a 
son  or  a  daughter.s  The  Iroquois  bride  stayed  in  her  own  house 
at  marriage,  as  the  heiress. if  The  influence  and  predominant 
position  occupied  by  women  among  the  American  tribes  are 
shown  by  the  customs  aft'ecting  inheritance  among  the  tribes  of 
the  south-western  region  of  the  United  States.  Among  the 
Hopis,  the  Zuhis,  the  Spokanes,  and  other  tribes,  the  house  and 
its  contents  belong  to  the  woman,  and  are  transmitted  in  tiie 
female  line.n  Among  the  Navahos,  a  woman's  property  de- 
scended to  her  nieces.  12  The  peculiar  social  organization  of  the 
Nairs  extends  to  the  tenure  of  property.  All  land  belongs  to 
the  women,  and  the  heir  is  the  eldist  daughter  or  the  sister.'^* 
In  Egypt,  a  daughter  had  an  equal,  or  in  early  times  a  pre- 
ferential, right  to  a  share  in  her  father's  property.i^ 

In  some  cases,  when  the  daughter  does  not 
inherit,  she  may  transmit  the  inheritance  to  her 
husband  or  to  her  children ;  this  is  especially 
frequent  when  the  husband  takes  up  his  residence 
with  the  family  of  his  wife. 

Among  the  Puyumas  of  Formosa,  the  son-in-law  resides  with 
his  wife's  parents,  and  on  their  death  takes  possession  of  the 
house  and  property.16  In  Japan  tlie  man  who  marries  an  only 
daughter  may  be  adopted  as  a  son,  and  his  children  inherit  the 
grandfather's  property.!*"  Among  the  Bororo  the  husband,  after 
the  death  of  his  wife's  parents,  takes  up  his  residence  in  the 
family  house  and  becomes  head  of  the  family.i"?  An  analogous 
transmission  through  a  woman  is  found  among  the  Salish  (ilal- 
komtlem)  and  among  the  Kwakiutl  of  North  America,  where  the 
husband  transmits  the  hereditary  name,  crest,  and  privileges  of 
his  wife's  father  to  his  own  children.is  in  those  cases  where,  as 
in  the  Malay  aoxbil-anak  system,  a  man  on  marriage  sustains  no 
further  relation  to  the  family  in  which  he  was  born,  he  natur- 
ally forfeits  all  rights  to  inheritance  from  it.  His  rights  as 
regards  the  family  into  which  he  marries  range  widely  accord- 
ing as  his  status  there  varies  from  tliat  of  a  slave,  as  in  Kaur  and 
the  Ranau  districts  of  S.  Sumatra,  to  that  of  a  son  of  the  house, 
as  in  Kroij,  where  his  property  passes  to  his  children  or  the 
nearest  female  relatives  of  his  wife,  while  he  himself  can  have 
the  usufruct  of  inherited  property  only  so  long  as  he  resides 
with  his  parent8-in-law.i9 
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It  is  also  possible,  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
for  an  estate  to  fall  to  a  wonum,  aniony  a  people 
who  do  not,  as  a  rule,  recognize  female  inherit- 
ance. 

Among  the  Banj;ala,  failing  male  heirs,  a  man's  sister  will 
inherit  his  property.  Married  (luiitrhters,  however,  among  the 
Bangala  usually  taije  (rem  the  estate  of  their  deceased  father 
the  women  who  were  paid  as  bride-price  for  themselves,  and 
hand  them  to  their  brothers,  who  thereafter  make  presents 
periodically  to  their  brothers-in-law. i  In  Samoa,  land  miyht  be 
held  by  females  when  all  the  males  in  the  family  were  dead.- 
The  inheritance  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  temporary  provision. 
Among  the  Nandi,  the  dau!,'liters  received  the  mother's  utensils 
and  ornaments  as  well  as  a  share  in  her  plantation  until  their 
marriage,  while  the  eldest  son  of  the  principal  wife,  who  inherited 
the  chief  share  of  the  property,  was  expected  to  give  a  cow  to 
each  widow.3  Clan  or  k^n  rights  may  be  revived  to  emphasize 
the  e.xceptional  circumstances,  as  in  the  customs  followed  at 
Laiyi  and  Liyai  among  the  Maos,  whereby,  in  the  event  of  the 
inheritance  falling  to  girls  through  luck  of  male  heirs,  the  clan, 
the  male  relatives,  or  a  paternal  uncle  took  a  share  of  the 
inheritance,  usually  the  house. ^ 

Where  it  is  generally  recognized  that  women 
may  hold  property,  the  inheritance  is  frequently 
shared  among  all  the  children,*  subject  to  any 
regulation  as  to  a  larger  or  special  share  being 
allotted  to  any  one  or  other  of  them. 

The  Mafuhi  woman  can  hold  as  property  only  clothes  and 
personal  ornaments,  which,  at  her  death,  go  to  her  husband,  or 
are  divided  equally  among  her  children."  Among  the  Benua 
JaUuu  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  one-third  of  the  property  is 
assigned  to  the  daughters,  two-thirds  to  the  sons,  and  the  Jakun 
of  Johore  make  an  equal  division  among  all  the  children.7  The 
Tuareg  children  divide  equally  all  lawful  property,  i.e.  property 
acquired  by  labour.8  Among  the  Koita  and  Motu  tribes  of  New 
Guinea,  coco-nut  trees  are  divided  equally  between  boys  and 
girls,  while  the  latter  inherit  a  life  interest  in  the  land  which  is 
commonly  extended  to  tlieir  children. ^  Among  the  Kenyahs 
and  other  jungle  tribes  of  Borneo,  there  is  a  customary  allo- 
cation of  the  different  classes  of  property  to  the  widow,  sons, 
and  daughters,  the  latter  obtaining  old  beads,  etc. ;  while  among 
the  li.ijaks  the  Chinese  jars,  which  are  highly  valued,  are 
dividedequally  among  all  the  children. lo  Artificial  brotherhood 
and  kinship  firequeutly  involve  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
inheritance.!! 

5.  Testamentary  disposition  of  property. — It  is 
evident  from  what  has  already  been  said  that 
inheritance  to  the  primitive  mind  depends  upon  a 
rule  or  custom,  invariable  outside  certain  limits, 
over  which  the  deceased  person  has  no  control. 
Property,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  required  by  the 
owner  in  the  life  after  death,  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
living,  originally  the  group-kin — family,  village, 
or  the  like— of  which  lie  was  a  member,  and  sub- 
sequently tiie  limits  of  this  group  are  restricted 
until  it  is  composed  only  of  his  children  or  more 
immediate  relatives.  Virtually  the  disposal  of  the 
property  is  with  the  living  ;  but  by  usage  it  conies 
about  that  those  to  Avliom  it  shall  fall  stand  in 
certain  relations  to  the  former  owner.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  it  is 
not  usually  possible  for  a  man  to  dispose  of  his 
property  by  will.  It  is  dehnitely  stated  in  most 
cases  that  no  such  power  exists.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  in  some  cases  the  desire  to 
modify  the  regular  line  of  succession  does  exist, 
and  attempts  are  made  to  evade  the  rule.  This  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  gifts  inter  vivos. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  gifts  presented  by  the 
Melanesian  father  to  his  sons  in  his  Ufetime  to  keep  property 
in  the  family,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  chief,  to  secure  the  chieftainship 
for  them,  and  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  to  the  heir  among  the 
SaUsh.  Among  the  Veddas,  the  gifts  made  to  a  daughter  on 
her  marriage  are  counted  against  anything  she  might  inherit 
at  her  father's  death.  But  it  was  also  usual  for  a  man  on  his 
death-bed  to  give  to  his  unmarried  nephew — the  man  allotted 
by  custom  as  the  husband  of  his  daughter — the  land  which  he 
would  not  otherwise  have  received  until  his  marriage,  and  also 
to  divide  his  land  and  property  among  his  children  in  prepara- 
tion for  death,  handing  to  each  the  tokens  of  possession — usually 
a  stone,  a  tooth,  flint  and  steel,  and  a  lock  of  hair — to  be  produced 
as  title-deeds  in  the  event  of  dispute.''-    In  this  case  the  wishes 

1  Weeks,  JAI  xxxix.  420.  2  Brown,  p.  287. 

3  HoUis,  p.  73.  -1  Ilodson,  p.  103. 

5  Cf.  the  English  custom  of  gavelkind. 
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12  0.  G.  and  B.  Z.  Seligmann,  The  Veddas,  Cambridge,  1911, 
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of  the  dying  man  seem  to  be  regarded  with  more  respect  and 
to  carry  more  force  than  is  usual.  In  Uganda,  the  king  de- 
signated his  successor,  but  his  wishes  niiglit  be  disregarded  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  officials  who  made  the  selection  from 
among  the  eons,  the  one  designated  was  not  suitable.  The  clan 
in  tlelerniining  the  apportionment  of  an  estate  might  also 
disregard  the  wishes  as  to  its  disposal  expressed  by  llie  owner 
before  his  death. i  It  is  usual  among  the  Akikuyu  for  a  man  to 
cull  his  family  together  and  express  his  wishes  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  property;  the  heir-at-law  is  expected  to  carry  out 
those  wishes  in  making  provision  for  the  mend)ers  of  the  family. 
Theoretically  the  owner  had  absolute  power  of  appointment ; 
practically  the  demise  was  dictated  by  custom.  Although  it  is 
customary  for  a  woman  to  keep  the  goata  and  land  which  she 
has  tended  in  her  husband's  lifetime,  she  might,  if  not  on  good 
terms  with  him,  be  assigned  a  smaller  share.  It  was  also 
[lossihle,  by  means  of  the  kinnne,  or  dying  curse,  to  '  tie  up'  a 
particular  piece  of  property,  such  as  a  cow,  so  that  it  could  not 
ije  alienated,  but  must  remain  a  family  possession.'-'  Amon^; 
the  Kenyahs  and  Kayans  of  Borneo,  property  was  divided  among 
the  women  and  children  at  the  death  of  the  lather.  The  division, 
however,  was  frequently  made  before  death  to  avoid  disputes.* 
In  Samoa,  part  of  the  property  was  sometimes  apportioned  by 
the  owner  on  his  death-bed.  In  New  Britain,  a  dying  man 
would  call  together  his  relatives  and  tell  them  what  to  do  with 
his  property  ;  hut  his  directions  would,  as  a  rule,  be  strictly  in 
.accordance  with  custom,  except  that  he  might  assign  a  small 
portion  of  dhvaro  to  his  children  and  wives.*  In  Savage  Island, 
house,  land,  and  such  personal  property  as  would  not  be  destroyed 
out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  was  transmis.sihle 
by  testamentary  disposition  ;5  so  also  in  Tahiti.''  The  limitations 
usually  imposed  upon  the  wishes  of  the  owner  are  perhaps  best 
indicated  by  the  custom  among  the  Tube-tube  peoples  and  in 
the  Louisiades,  where,  though  the  property  fell  m  tlie  one  case 
partly  to  his  sister's  children,  partly  to  his  own,  and  in  the  other 
to  the  kin,  a  man  might  suggest  to  his  heir-at-law  thut  certain 
ornaments  or  personal  possessions  should  be  given  to  particular 
children.  In  the  latter  locality,  gifts  inter  vivos  did  not  revert 
to  the  estate  for  division,  nor  were  they  counted  as  part  of  an 
individual's  share.''  Melanesian  customs  also  paid  considerable 
deference  to  an  owner's  wishes  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property. 
In  Florida  he  might  direct  that  his  canoe  be  given  to  his  son. 
In  Banks  Island  he  might  ask  his  heir  to  allow  his  soris  to 
remain  in  possession  of  his  land,  and  this  might  be  permitted 
on  payment  by  the  sons,  while  personal  property  could  be 
disposed  of  by  an  ante  mortem  declaration  which  held  good  on 
the  same  terms.** 

Among  the  Basques  there  was  a  limited  power  of  testamentiry 
disposition,  the  individual  being  permitted  thus  to  dispose  ot 
any  property  acquired  by  himself,  but  not  of  that  acquired  as 
part  of  the  family  inheritance." 

An  ingenious  method  of  evading  the  laws  of  succession  has 
been  devised  by  the  Bangala.  The  dying  man  sent  for  the  one 
whom  he  wished  to  benetit  aiid  committed  a  technical  assault 
upon  him  ;  after  the  death  had  taken  place  the  assaulted  man 
then  claimed  compensation  from  the  heirs.  Another  methcd  was 
to  promise  that  the  property  should  pass  to  the  individuals  whom 
it  was  desired  to  benefit  and  to  hand  them  tokens  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses.  After  the  death  of  the  owner,  the  property  was 
handed  over  to  tiio  heir  on  production  of  the  tokens. 10 

Literature.— Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Ancient  Socielij,  or  He- 
searches  in  the  Lines  of  hitman  Progress,  London,  1877, 
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E.  N.  Fallaize. 

INHERITANCE  (Babylonian).— We  must  be 
careful  not  to  assume  the  implications  in  English 
law  of  words  used  to  translate  into  uur  tongue  the 
legal  terms  occurring  in  Babylonian  and  Assyi'ian 
documents.  The  Assyrian  civilization  and  customs 
were  so  entirely  the  same  as  those  of  Babylonia 
that  they  may  be  treated  as  one.  Tlie  .«ense  in 
which  the  verb  '  inherit '  is  here  used  implies  a 
right  on  the  part  of  another  to  take  possession,  on 
tlie  death  of  the  possessor,  in  virtue  of  a  personal 
relation  between  the  'inheritor'  and  the  deceased. 
The  nature  of  that  relation  constitutes  for  our 
purpose  the  '  law  of  inheritance.' 

The  prime  source  of  information  as  to  inherit- 
ance in  Babylonia  is  the  Code  of  Hammurabi, 
which  appears  to  have  remained  in  force  from  tlie 
close   of   the  3rd    millennium    B.C.    down   to   the 
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6tli  century.  The  almost  endless  legal  documents 
which  deal  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  practice 
of  which  the  Code  records  the  theory  may  be 
noticed  as  illustrations  and  occasional  exceptions. 

The  rules  as  to  inheritance  differed  with  the 
status  of  the  deceased  possessor. 

I.  Father's  estate. — On  the  death  of  a  father 
his  children  divided  his  estate  equally.  But  real 
estate  was  often  kept  together  and  enjoyed  in 
common.  It  thus  constituted  the  bit  abishu,  'his 
father's  house,'  on  which  a  son  had  claims  of 
revenue  and  which  he  was  bound,  if  possible,  to 
preserve  intact  and  redeem  if  sold.  When  por- 
tions had  been  parted  with  by  the  family,  by  way 
of  sale,  lease,  pledge,  or  inheritance,  to  distant 
branches,  it  was  redeemable,  and  an  heir  had  a 
right  to  exercise  this  power  of  redemption  to  the 
prejudice  of  another  claimant's  power  to  sell.  If 
one  son  sought  to  sell  his  share,  another  had  power 
to  stop  the  sale  by  buying  it  in. 

All  estate  was  divided  equally  by  agreement 
among  the  heirs,  who  executed  documents  assert- 
ing tliat  they  were  satisfied  and  pledging  them- 
selves not  to  dispute  the  settlement.  Each  took 
a  signed  and  sealed  document  setting  out  the 
items  of  his  shai'e  and  giving  attestation  of  accept- 
ance. In  the  case  of  real  estate  which  could  not 
be  conveniently  divided,  as  a  house,  pond,  or  even 
a  right  to  revenue  from  office,  etc.,  the  division 
was  often  stated  formally  and  liquidated  on  some 
convenient  sale,  or  one  heir  paid  oft'  the  others. 
The  division  was  subject  to  some  reservations. 
A  father  might  give  a  favourite  child  real  or 
personal  property  by  executing  a  deed  of  gii't 
explicitly  defining  its  extent.  In  such  a  case  the 
gift  was  not  brought  into  'hotchpot,'  and  the  son 
so  favoured  could  claim  to  share  equally  with  the 
other  children  in  the  residual  estate. 

A  father  was  bound  to  provide  every  son  with  a 
bride-price,  or  means  to  procure  a  wife,  and  usually 
set  him  up  with  his  'portion,'  which  would  include 
both  real  and  personal  pioperty.  At  the  division 
of  the  residual  estate  an  attempt  was  made  to 
allow  for  this  portion  already  received  in  estimat- 
ing the  share  then  to  be  taken,  unless  exempted 
by  deed  of  gift  as  above.  But,  if  a  son  was  still 
unmarried  at  his  father's  death,  the  others  had  to 
reserve  him  a  bride-price  and  then  share  equally 
with  him. 

A  father  was  bound  to  provide  a  dowry  for  each 
daughter,  on  her  man-iage,  or  on  taking  vows,  if 
this  were  done  with  his  consent  or  at  his  instiga- 
tion. Apparently  a  daughter  might  take  vows 
without  his  consent.  In  that  case  she  was  entitled 
to  her  dowry  on  his  death.  If  a  daughter  was  left 
unmarried,  she  was  entitled  to  receive  her  dowry 
from  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  addition 
they  were  expected  to  find  her  a  husband. 
The  d.aughter's  dowry  was  her  portion,  but  her 
right  in  it  was  only  for  life,  unless  slie  had  children, 
when  it  passed  to  them.  If  she  died  childless,  it 
reverted  to  her  family — brothers  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  their  heirs  after  them.  A  deed  of  gift 
might  convey  real  property  as  well  as  personal,  the 
dowry  usually  consisting  of  the  latter.  In  the 
case  of  vowed  women  the  brothers  were  usually 
stewards  to  their  sister ;  but,  if  not  satisfied  with 
their  administration  of  her  estate,  a  votary  might 
appoint  her  own  steward. 

The  sons  and  daughters,  having  grown  up,  been 
married,  and  therefore  portioned  oft'  during  their 
father's  lifetime,  were  bound  to  maintain  him  in 
his  old  age.  But  for  various  reasons  this  duty 
might  be  burdensome  to  them  or  their  ministra- 
tions unsatisfactory  to  the  father.  It  was  in  his 
power  to  adopt  a  son  by  deed,  leaving  to  him  all 
ills  residual  estate  and  usually  specifying  the 
maintenance  to  be  given  (cf.  ADOPTION  [Semitic],  I 


vol.  i.  p.  114  f. ).  On  such  an  adopted  son  devolved 
the  funeral  rites  so  important  in  the  Babylonian's 
eyes  (cf.  Death  and  Disposal  of  tiie  Dead 
[Babylonian],  vol.  iv.  p.  444).  This  arrangement 
excluded  the  other  children  from  any  further 
share  in  the  father's  estate,  but  also  relieved  them 
of  further  responsibility.  Hence  they  usually 
appear  as  parties,  or  at  any  rate  witnesses,  to  tli'e 
deed  of  adoption.  It  is  not  clear  that  they  could 
object  to  or  veto  such  a  settlement,  but  there  is 
often  an  express  statement  that  tliey  shall  have  no 
claim  on  the  adopted  heir.  Tliere  may  here  be  an 
indication  that  the  son  adopted  was  a  natural  son 
by  a  slave  woman  on  whom  the  legitimate  children 
might  have  a  claim,  but,  as  such  sons  Avere  freed 
at  their  father's  death,  it  could  in  any  case  be 
pressed  only  during  his  life.  It  is  more  likely  to 
refer  to  a  claim  to  share  in  the  property  left  by 
the  father  to  the  adopted  son. 

But  sons  were  not  always  adopted  solely  because 
the  earlier  children  had  grown  up  and  left  the 
paternal  I'oof.  A  wedded  pair  might  adopt  a  child 
while  they  still  cherished  hope  of  a  family.  In 
siicli  a  case,  they  might  stipulate  in  the  deed  of 
adoption  that  the  child  now  adopted  should  rank 
as  elder  brother  to  the  family,  if  they  should  have 
other  children. 

If  a  man  acknowledged  his  natural  sons  by  a 
slave  woman  during  his  lifetime,  at  his  death  they 
shared  equally  with  his  legitimate  sons  ;  but  these 
took  first  choice  at  the  division  of  property  on  his 
death. 

2.  Mother's  estate.  —  The  same  things  held 
nmtatis  mutandis  for  mothers  and  daugliters.  In 
fact,  more  evidence  is  available  of  cases  where 
women,  widoAvs  or  vestals,  nuns  or  votaries, 
adopted  daughters  to  care  for  them  in  their  lonely 
old  age  and  succeed  to  their  estate  and  property. 
As  a  rule,  women  could  not  transmit  estate  Avhich 
had  come  to  them  from  their  own  family,  but  only 
what  was  given  by  their  husbands,  or  purchased 
with  their  own  money,  although  the  Hammurabi 
Code  expressly  gives  to  a  votary  of  Marduk  power 
of  testamentary  disposition  of  whatever  estate  she 
received  from  her  father.  In  some  cases,  a  votary 
of  some  other  god  did  so  dispose  of  real  property, 
which  she  had  received  by  will  from  another 
votary,  who  had  in  turn  received  from  yet  another. 
In  these  cases,  however,  there  was  a  blood  relation- 
ship betAveen  the  women,  as  aunt  and  niece,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  a  married  woman  her  children 
inherited  or  divided  what  had  come  to  her  from 
her  father  on  marriage,  Avhat  she  had  been  given 
by  her  husband,  and  whatever  she  had  otherwise 
acquired  during  her  life. 

If,  after  her  death,  her  husband  married  again, 
the  children  of  such  a  second  marriage  had  no 
share  in  her  property,  nor  had  the  natural  sons  of 
her  husband  hy  a  conculiine  or  a  slave  wife,  even 
though  he  acknowledged  tliem  as  his.  If  she 
married  again  and  had  a  second  family,  both  her 
families  together  shared  in  her  estate  ;  except  that 
the  second  family  had  no  claim  on  her  first  hus- 
band's gift  to  her  on  marriage,  which  was  divided 
among  his  children  by  her.  This  expressly  applied 
only  to  her  '  dowry,'  nudunmi,  or  gift  on  marriage, 
but  may  not  have  touched  presents  made  to  her 
afterwards,  which  seem  to  have  been  hers  to  dis- 
pose of  as  she  pleased  among  her  children.  But 
the  midunnu,  what  he  '  paid '  her,  was  the  price  of 
the  children,  and  she  must  leave  it  to  them.  The 
husband  also  paid  her  father  a  price  for  her — the 
bride-price,  or  terhhatu — which  the  father  usually 
handed  over  to  her.  The  presents  which  as  suitor 
a  man  had  made  to  his  prospective  parents-in-IaAv, 
and  which  he  forfeited  to  them  if  he  jilted  the 
girl,  seem  to  have  been  retained  by  them  on  her 
marriage,  although  they  often  formed  part  of  her 
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property.  In  every  case  half-brothers  and  half- 
sisters  shared  in  the  estiite  of  their  common 
parents,  but  not  in  that  of  a  step-parent. 

If  a  woman  died  childless,  all  she  had  received 
from  her  father  went  back  to  his  heirs,  except  the 
*  bride-price '  which  her  husband  had  jiaid  for  her 
to  her  father.  If  her  father  had  given  her  that, 
her  husband  could  keep  it ;  if  not,  her  father  or 
liis  heirs  had  to  repay  it  to  her  husband.  But,  if 
her  father  had  given  her  the  right  of  disposal,  she 
could  dispose  of  it  where  she  chose. 

A  widow  would  be  left  in  possession  of  what  her 
father  had  given  her  on  marriage,  but  had  only  a 
life  interest  in  it.  She  could  not  leave  it  away 
from  her  children.  She  had  the  right  to  live  on 
in  her  husband's  house,  which,  however,  she  could 
not  dispose  of,  as  it  must  go  to  her  children.  If 
her  husband  gave  her  a  gift  on  marriage,  she 
continued  to  enjoy  it ;  and,  if  not,  she  took  the 
same  share  of  his  property  on  his  death  as  a  child 
of  his  would  do,  but  it  reverted  to  their  children. 
If,  however,  she  preferred  to  leave  her  husband's 
house,  she  could  return  to  her  own  family,  b\it 
must  leave  her  ciiildren  the  wedding  gift  she  had 
from  her  husband,  and  could  carry  oft'  what  her 
father  had  given  her  on  marriage  and  re-marry  if 
she  chose.  But  her  children  by  the  first  husband, 
if  any,  retained  the  right  to  share  equally  with  her 
children  by  the  second  marriage  in  her  father's 
gift  to  her  on  the  first  marriage.  So  long  as  she 
lived  she  would  enjoy  it  as  her  child's  portion  of 
her  father's  estate ;  on  her  death  all  her  children 
shared  equally.  If  she  had  no  ciiildren  by  either 
man-iage,  it  reverted  to  her  family. 

3.  Slave  marriages. — If  a  man  married  a  slave 
woman,  or,  being  inaiTied  to  a  free  wife,  had 
natural  sons  by  another  woman,  he  could  acknow- 
ledge them  in  his  lifetime  by  the  same  formula  as 
that  of  adoption.  In  any  case,  they  were  free  on 
his  death,  and  the  slave  wife  obtained  her  freedom 
also.  But,  unless  so  acknowledged  V>y  the  father, 
these  sons  would  not  inherit  his  property.  If  he 
made  them  heirs,  they  shared  equally  in  his  property 
with  the  legitimate  sons,  but  took  second  choice. 

If  a  slave  married  a  free  woman,  as  Avell-to-do 
slaves  often  did,  their  children  were  free.  They, 
of  course,  inherited  their  mother's  property  and  half 
their  father's,  the  other  half  going  to  his  master. 

The  children  of  two  slave  parents  were,  of  course, 
slaves.  It  appears  that  custom  allowed  them  to 
inherit,  as  if  free,  from  their  parents  and  under 
the  same  laAvs,  but  probably  the  master  had  a  large 
share  also. 

4.  Vowed  women. — Some  special  features  at- 
tached to  the  cases  of  women  who  were  vowed  to 
a  religious  life.  It  is  doubtful  if  these  were  ever 
temple  prostitutes,  but  they  did  include  vestals 
who  were  expected  to  be  childless.  A  woman  who 
was  voAved  by  her  father  to  a  religious  life  Avas 
given  her  portion  as  if  on  marriage,  and  her  brothei's 
were  constituted  her  trustees.  If  her  father  chose, 
he  could  by  deed  make  it  her  absolute  property  and 
she  could  devise  it  as  she  Avilled  ;  otherwise  it  went 
back  to  her  brothers,  like  the  portion  given  to  a 
married  daughter  who  proved  childless.  If  her 
father  died  without  giving  her  a  portion  as  for 
marriage,  she,  like  an  unmarried  daughter,  Avould 
take  an  equal  share  with  her  brothers,  and,  whether 
she  subsequently  married  or  not,  this  would  be  her 
brothers'  on  her  death  unless  she  had  children  to 
inherit  it. 

It  is  not  altogether  certain  how  the  various 
classes  of  votaries  should  be  distinguished,  but  in 
some  cases  where  the  father  had  not  given  avowed 
daughter  a  share  before  his  death  she  came  in  for 
only  one-third  of  a  son's  share  at  his  death.  Of 
this  she  had  the  life  interest,  and  on  her  death  it 
reverted  to  her  brothers. 


The  votary  of  Marduk  had  a  special  treatment. 
If  her  father  had  not  given  her  a  share  during  his 
lifetime,  she  was  entitled  only  to  one-third  01  a 
son's  share  of  his  personal  estate.  But  she  had 
always  the  disposal  of  it  at  her  death  ;  it  did  nut 
revert  to  her  brothers.  Further,  she  was  not 
responsible  for  the  State  obligations  which  such 
property  usually  carried  with  it.  By  deed  of  gift 
her  father  might  give  her  both  real  and  personal 
property,  over  which  she  had  absolute  power. 

5.  Concubines. — The  children  of  concubines  were 
free,  but  did  not  inherit  unless  acknowledged.  A 
father  might  give  his  daughter  to  be  a  concubine, 
and  he  might  give  her  a  marriage  portion  and  also 
a  deed  of  gift.  But  she  had  no  share  in  his  property 
on  his  death.  If  the  father,  however,  macle  her  no 
provision,  her  brothers  were  bound  to  give  her  a 
proper  marriage  portion. 

6.  Disinheritance.— Sons  might  be  disinherited, 
but  only  by  legal  process.  If  a  father  intended  to 
disinherit  a  son,  the  judges  were  bound  to  look 
into  the  story  of  the  disajjreement,  and,  if  the  son 
had  not  committed  a  serious  crime  .such  as  could 
be  held  to  justify  disinheritance,  they  would  forbid 
it.  Even  if  the  ciime  was  bad  enough  to  justify 
such  a  penalty,  they  were  bound  to  reconcile  the 
father  and  son  on  the  first  offence  ;  but,  if  repeated, 
disinheritance  was  permitted.  The  exact  nature 
of  crime  which  would  be  held  sufficient  to  deserve 
this  penalty  is  nowhere  stated,  nor  is  the  exact 
nature  of  the  consequences.  It  would,  however, 
certainly  imply  exclusion  from  share  in  the  father's 
estate  at  his  death. 

The  child  adopted  to  care  for  a  parent's  old  age 
was  usually  bound  to  perform  certain  duties  of 
maintenance  and  personal  care.  These  were  specified 
in  the  deed  of  adoption,  and  a  failure  to  perform 
them  involved  the  annulment  of  the  deed.  This 
was  a  cutting  oil"  from  sonship  which  amounted  to 
disinheritance. 

The  adopted  son  might  be  repudiated  by  the 
adoptive  father.  In  the  old  Sumerian  Family 
Laws  this  was  most  heavily  penalized.  The  father 
forfeited  all  his  estates  and  the  adopted  son  took 
them  over.  Whether  this  rule  continued  into  the 
time  of  Hammurabi  is  not  j'et  certain.  The  Coiie 
deals  with  a  different  case.  A  man  might  take  a 
child  to  adopt  as  a  son,  and  repudiate  him  when 
he  grew  up.  If  he  did  .so,  the  young  man  had  no 
claim,  probably  on  account  of  the  advantages  he 
had  already  received.  But,  if  a  man  had  so  adopted 
and  reared  a  child  and  afterwards  acquired  a  family 
of  his  own,  he  was  not  allowed  to  send  away  the 
young  man  empty-handed.  He  must  give  him 
one-third  of  a  son's  share,  but  not  of  real  estate. 
An  artisan  who  adopted  a  son  was  bound  to  teach 
him  his  trade  or  handicraft,  and  there  his  obliga- 
tion ended.  But  indentures  of  apprenticeship  were 
often  entered  into  which  strictly  defined  the  obliga- 
tions of  both  parties,  so  that  this  form  of  adoption 
may  be  merely  a  legal  fiction  for  apprentice- 
ship. 

A  man  who  committed  incest  was  cut  of!"  from 
his  father's  house.  This,  of  course,  involved  dis- 
inheritance, but  was  always  more ;  it  was  outlawry 
also. 

LiTKRATCRB.— S.  A.  Cook,  The  Laws  of  Hoses  and  the  Code 
of  fjammnrahi,  London,  1903 ;  H.  Winckler,  Die  Gexetu 
Uammitrabis,  Leipzig-,  1:)04  ;  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  liabyUmian 
and  Aii.-yrian,  Laws,  Contracts,  and  Letters,  Edinbur;;h,  1D04; 
J.    Kohler  and  A.   Ungaad,   Uammurabis  Geaclzc,  Leipzig', 

1909-u.  c.  H.  W.  Johns. 

INHERITANCE  (Celtic).— As  has  been  already 
indicated  in  artt.  Family  (Celtic)  and  Crimes  AND 
PUNISHMEXT-S  (Celtic),  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
Celtic  society  in  ancient  times  was  the  prominence 
therein  of  the  social  factor,  and  this  feature  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  case  of  Celtic  inheritance.      The 
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succession  to  property  is  here  essentially  the  con- 
tinuity, with  any  necessary  readjustments  on  the 
death  of  one  or  more  of  its  members,  of  a  society 
of  joint-owners  and  tillers.  For  this  purpose,  Celtic 
society,  as  known  to  us  from  Irish  and  Welsh  law 
in  liistoric  times,  had  been  articulated  and  organ- 
ized into  distinct  family  groups  within  the  wider 
grouiD  of  the  tribe  (Ir.  ccn6l,  Welsh  cenedl).  In 
tlieory  the  land  of  the  tribe  belonged  to  the  tribe 
as  a  whole,  and  doubtless  originally  the  land  was 
so  held  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  in  course  of  time, 
through  the  evolution  of  the  definite  family  groups 
in  question,  the  land  of  a  tribe  had  come  to  be 
allotted  in  a  regular  customary  manner,  and, 
though  inheritance  still  continued  to  be  regarded 
fi'om  the  collective  standpoint,  cases  of  liability 
through  contract  had  often  arisen  which  required 
the  emphasizing  of  individual  responsibility.  In 
mediteval  times,  side  by  side  with  the  older  system, 
much  of  the  land  even  of  Ireland  had  come  to  be 
held  by  individual  owners.  Since  the  Celtic  legal 
system  of  Scotland  was  that  carried  over  by  the 
Dalriad  Scots  from  Ireland,  the  essential  features 
of  Scottish  land  tenure  can  best  be  studied  in  the 
Irish  laws,  especially  in  some  of  its  earlier  phases, 
such  as  the  original  exclusion  in  Ireland  of  women 
from  any  right  to  succession.  When  the  Dalriad 
Scots  entered  Scotland,  the  few  concessions  after- 
wards made  to  women  in  Ireland  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church  had  not  been  made,  and,  in  the 
custom  of  the  Highlands,  never  were  made  under 
Celtic  law. 

I.  Ireland. — i.  General. — Lands  of  inheritance 
were  in  Ireland  technically  called  orba  lands. 
These  belonged  in  theory  to  the  tribe  (cenel),  and 
were  subdivided  into  coibne  and  clibad  lands.  The 
tribal  land  had  upon  it  the  dwellings  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  share  of  the  chief,  which  was  tilled  by 
his  special  tenants,  portions  in  exclusive  ownership 
(made  as  grants),  and  the  portion  cultivated  by 
common  tillage.  The  portions  cultivated  by  com- 
mon tillage  would  be  divisible  into  those  held  by 
members  holding  through  recognized  family  groups, 
notably  the  gclfine,  and  those  held  under  the  chief, 
as  representing  the  tribe,  by  others.  For  the 
present  purpose,  the  important  portion  of  the  land 
was  that  held  by  the  recognized  family  groups  (see 
Family  [Celtic]),  called  the  geljine,  the  derbjine, 
tiie  iarjine,  and  the  indjine  respectively.  The 
gelfine  consisted  of  the  group  of  agnates  or  male 
kinsmen  comprised  in  the  series  father,  son,  gi'and- 
son,  gieat-gi-andson,  and  great-gi'eat-grandson  ;  the 
derbjine  was  a  similar  and  wider  group  commencing 
with  the  grandfather  ;  the  iarjine  with  the  great- 
grandfather ;  and  the  indjine  with  the  great-great- 
grandfather. Of  these,  the  most  important  group 
in  practice  was  the  geljine.  This  consisted  essen- 
tially of  a  group  formed  of  a  father  with  his  sons 
and  their  descendants,  the  father  occupying  until 
his  death  the  main  dwelling  of  the  group,  while  his 
sons,  beginning  with  the  eldest,  would,  as  they 
came  of  age  and  married,  occupy  dwellings  of  their 
own,  until  at  last,  on  the  death  of  the  father,  the 
youngest  son  occupied  the  original  family  dwelling. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  gelfine  division,  j  of  the  property 
passed  to  the  next  in  point  of  exclusiveness,  viz.  the  derbfine 
division,  while  tlie  other  quarter  was  divided  between  the 
iarjine,  which  received  i^j,  and  the  indfine,  which  received  ,^. 
On  the  extinction  of  the  derbfine,  J  of  its  property  went  to 
the  gelfine,  while  the  other  quarter  vv3nt  to  the  iarfine  and  the 
indfine— t)\Q  iarfine  had  v'V,  while  the  indfine  had  •,\.  On  the 
extinction  of  the  iarfine,  j  of  its  property  went  to  the  derbfine, 
the  other  quarter  to  the  gelfine  and  the  indfine,  i.e.  ,",  to  the 
gelfine,  and  .^  to  the  indfin-e.  On  the  extinction  of  the  indjine, 
I  of  its  property  went  to  the  iarjiue,  and  the  other  quarter 
to  the  derbfine  and  the  gelfine,  the  derbfine  receiving  i\,  the 
geljine  y'^. 

The  land  was  held  by  the  gelfine  as  land  held  by  a  community, 
or,  to  use  the  Irish  technical  term,  as  coihacAanA.  The  neljine 
family-gruup  owed  its  stability  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  union  nob  of  individuals,  but  of  householders  with  separate 
homesteads. 


The  right  of  hereditary  succession  in  the  geljine 
was  not  transmissible  beyond  the  fourth  generation 
of  the  descendants  of  the  original  acquirer  of  the 
plot  of  ground  on  which  the  geljine  was  settled  ; 
the  sons  of  the  fifth  chief  or  head  had  no  right  to 
allotments ;  and  no  more  independent  households 
could  be  formed.  The  youngest  son  of  the  fourth 
occupier  had  to  divide  the  original  holding.  The 
land  of  the  family  was  broken  up  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  independent  properties.  It  is 
this  that  explains  a  reference  to  covenants  relating 
to  coibne  property,  which  the  sixth  chief  could  not 
confirm,  while  the  power  of  confirming  them  was 
allowed  his  five  immediate  predecessors.  He  was 
disqualified,  because  the  sixth  chief  of  the  family, 
in  whatever  way  elected,  would  be  the  first  who 
was  not  a  representative  of  the  rights  of  the  original 
acquirer  of  the  property. 

It  naturally  followed  from  this  system  of  tenure 
that  a  close  restraint  was  placed  on  the  alienation 
of  iiroperty ;  and  so  we  lind  that  the  head  of  a 
family  who  owned  property  could  not  part  with  it 
for  his  own  purposes,  to  the  injury  of  his  descend- 
ants. A  person's  sons,  even  in  their  father's  land, 
had  a  sufficient  right  to  restrain  the  latter's  power 
of  alienation.  While  the  geljine  was  in  existence, 
assent  of  the  geljine  chief  was  necessary  for  the 
validity  of  contracts  dealing  with  coibne  property 
and  with  the  head  of  the  main  tribe  {cenH).  Great 
importance  was  attached  to  correct  conduct  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  family  groups  in  the  matter 
of  contracts. 

Inheritance  lands  (orha),  outside  those  which  the  gelfine  had 
occupied,  were  called  dibad-lnnds.  The  latter  term  is  a  very 
difficult  one,  since  it  appears  to  be  also  used  for  the  property 
that  passed  from  a  deceased  person  to  the  persons  entitled  to 
succeed  him  ;  and,  in  the  latter  sense,  it  is  clearly  used  to 
describe  the  share  of  a  deceased  co-owner  in  coibne-la.a<\,  when 
land  of  that  kind  passed  by  succession. 

The  term  dlbad  seems  to  stand  in  opposition  to  coibne  rather 
than  to  describe  any  specific  class  of  lands.  It  appears  to  call 
attention  to  the  divisible  character  of  land  among  various  per- 
sons as  tenants  in  common,  and  not  as  members  of  an  associated 
group.  The  same  land  might  conceivably  be  classed  as  coibne 
or  dibad,  according  to  the  standpoint  from  which  the  rights  of 
the  individuals  holding  it  were  regarded. 

2.  Tanistry.  —  This  term  (in  Ir.  tdnaisteachd) 
comes  from  the  Irish  tdnaise  ('next'),  and  refers 
to  the  Irish  system  whereby  a  king's  successor  was 
not  his  eldest  son,  but  the  oldest  member  of  the 
family,  or  possibly  one  from  another  family.  The 
term  tdnaise  was  used  for  the  heir-presumptive  of 
a  king. 

3.  Inheritance  of  fuidir-tenants. — These  tenants 
were  mainly  recruited  from  those  members  of  the 
tribes  who  had  lost  land  and  kinship,  and  who 
were  settled  on  the  chief's  share  of  the  tribe-land. 
In  the  tribal  system  they  were  supposed  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  j^'«c,  or  family  group,  of  the  chief ;  but 
they  appear,  at  an  early  period,  to  have  formed 
artificial  family-groups,  based  on  the  principle  of 
reciprocal  liability,  and  among  them  the  custom 
of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  property  came  to 
be  established.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
originally  regarded  as  kinsmen  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  compensation  for  crimes  ;  but,  if  there  were 
live  houses  of  Juidir  ■  tenants,  each  householder 
having  a  stock  of  a  hundred  cattle,  and  all  under 
one  chief,  they  formed  an  association  recognized 
as  a  part  of  a  tribe.  Each  in  that  way  shared  in 
the  common  tribe-hand  (dibad),  and  paid  compensa- 
tion for  the  crimes  of  the  other  members  of  their 
separate  organization.  In  their  case,  too,  it  was 
said  that  the  father  sold  nothing  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  sons,  grandsons,  great-grandsons,  or  great- 
great-grandsons. 

4.  Inheritance  of  an  adopted  child. — An  adopted 
child  [viae  Jocsma)  could  not  inherit  without  the 
consent  of  the  family.  If  the  geljine  or  the  derb- 
jine had  concurred  in  the  verbal  act  from  which  the; 
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adoption  resulted,  and  if  the  distant  branches  had 
not  objected,  tiie  coiisfiit  was  presumed. 

5.  Inheritance  through  the  mother. — Originally 
in  Ireland  a  woman  could  receive  only  a  dowry 
(tinOl),  but  no  inheritance.  At  the  same  time,  a 
sister  or  a  daughter  of  a  member  of  the  agnatic 
group  who  was  married  to  a  stranger  wit  li  the  con- 
sent of  the  tribe  could  obtain  tribal  rights  for  her 
son  (see  11.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  La  Famillc 
reltique,  Paris,  19U5,  p.  72).  Among  the  Pictish 
kings  there  ai)pears  to  have  been  a  tendency  for 
the  crown  to  be  transmitted  to  a  sister's  son  (W. 
¥.  Skene,  Chronicles  of  the  Picts,  Edinburgh,  1867, 
p.  7),  and  in  the  Welsh  Mabinogi  stories  of  Bran- 
wen  and  Math  ab  Mathonwy  there  are  apparently 
echoes  of  such  a  practice  even  in  Wales.  The 
evidence  is  not  sufttcient  to  warrant  us  in  seeing  in 
this  custom  the  vestiges  of  a  decaj'ed  matriarchal 
system.  It  is  possible  that  tiie  marriage  of  an 
acceptable  stranger  into  the  tribe  was  regarded 
as  an  accession  of  strength,  and,  accordingly,  it 
would  not  be  unnatural  to  see  provision  made  for 
the  incorporation  of  his  sons  in  the  tribe.  The 
will  was  the  instrument  adopted  in  Ireland  by 
fathers  for  eri.'ihling  their  daughters'  sons  to  suc- 
ceed them  in  the  inheritance  technically  known  as 
orba  cruib  ocus  sliasta.  The  property,  however, 
Avhich  a  daughter  owed  to  a  father's  will  was  not 
indciinitelj'  transmissible  by  her  to  her  heirs,  and, 
in  Irish  law,  there  was  a  maxim  that  'the property 
of  a  woman  returns.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
daughter  had  to  give  a  security  in  such  cases  that 
the  property  would  in  future  be  restored  to  her 
father's  kinsmen  on  the  male  side,  i.e.  to  her 
father's  agnates.  When  property  passed  from  a 
mother  to  her  son,  care  was  taken  to  see  that 
there  was  a  guarantee  of  concurrence  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  composition  for  crimes,  and  also  of 
the  share  in  the  private  wars  w-aged  by  the  family. 

II.  Wales.— 1.  General.— The  Welsh  evolution 
of  the  tribe  (cenedl)  was  essentially  parallel  to  that 
found  in  Ireland,  and,  consequently,  it  is  clear  that 
a  form  of  the  family  group  has  been  developed 
which  Avas  practically  identical  with  the  gelfine  of 
Ireland.  This  family  group  was  known  as  a  gioely 
(lit.  '  bed  '),  and  the  land  occupied  by  it  was  called 
tir  g^vehjog.  The  members  of  these  family  groups 
were  called  free  tenants  in  contradistinction  to  the 
taeogiaid,  or  unfree  tenants,  of  Wales. 

On  the  death  of  their  father  the  daughters  took 
nothing,  unless  there  was  a  failure  of  male  heirs ; 
the  sons  divided  the  land  among  them  in  the 
following  manner : 

'  When  brothers  share  the  patrimony  between  thetn,  the 
youngest  is  to  have  the  principal  homestead  and  all  his  father's 
buildings  and  eight  acres  of  land,  his  boiler,  his  fuel  hatchet, 
and  his  coulter  ;  because  a  father  cannot  give  these  three  to 
any  one  but  to  the  youngest  son  ;  and  though  they  should  be 
pledged,  they  never  become  forfeited.  Then  let  every  brother 
take  a  homestead  with  eight  acres  of  land  ;  and  the  youngest 
son  is  to  share,  and  they  are  to  choose  in  succession  from  the 
eldest  to  the  youngest'  (Aneurin  Owen,  Ancient  Laws  of  Wahs, 
London,  1S41,  i.  543  ;  Wade-Evans,  Welsh  Medieval  Law,  Oxford, 
1909,  p.  199). 

When  the  inheritance  had  been  thus  divided 
among  the  lirst  generation  of  descendants,  it  was 
again  divided  among  the  grandsons,  and  again 
among  the  great-grandsons,  after  which  time  there 
was  no  further  apportionment.  The  re-sharing 
had  to  be  so  arranged  that  no  one  should  remove 
from  his  homestead  to  another,  because  the  home- 
steads were  of  such  a  number  that  no  one  was 
obliged  to  be  a  builder  for  anotiier. 

The  right  to  inherit  tiie  share  of  any  deceased 
relative  was  not  held  by  any  one  as  a  collateral  heir 
of  the  deceased,  but  as  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
original  ancestor.  Tlie  inheritance,  however, 
stopped  short  at  the  fourth  generation  of  descend- 
ants. The  descendant  of  the  lifth  degree  had  no 
hereditary  claim  derived  from  his  ancestor  to  any 


portion  of  the  lands  of  inheritance.  Consequently, 
kinsmen  more  distantly  related  than  third  cousins 
could  not  be  heirs  to  each  other  in  the  matter  of 
siiares  in  lands  of  inheritance.  On  the  failure  of 
relatives  witliin  this  degree,  the  land  escheated 
to  the  king.  According  to  the  Vencdutian  (or 
North-West  Wales)  Code,  the  division  between 
cousins-german  and  their  children  took  place  only 
if  they  wished  it. 

It  will  be  sein  from  the  foregoing  statement 
that  tlie  Weisli  equivalent  of  the  Irish  gcljine  did 
not  take  into  account  tlie  great-great-grandson ; 
otherwise  the  two  groups  are  identical,  and  are  a 
clear  proof  of  the  parallel  development  of  the 
tribal  institutions  of  the  two  countries.  In  Wales 
there  were  special  provisions  for  inheritance  be- 
yond the  sixth  degree  in  the  case  of  the  descendants 
of  an  exile.     The  process  was  called  dadanhudd. 

2.  Succession  through  the  female. — In  Wales, 
as  in  Ireland,  the  son  ot  a  woman  who  was  married 
to  a  stranger  that  joined  her  tribe  was  allowed, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  become  a  member  of 
his  mother's  father's  tribe,  and  to  iniierit  along 
witii  the  tribesmen.  In  N.  Wales,  the  brothers 
had  a  saj'  in  the  case  of  a  daughter's  marriage  to 
a  stranger,  while  in  S.  Wales  (according  to  the 
Diinctinn  Code,  il.  cxxiii.  art.  7)  a  woman  might 
inherit  in  the  absence  of  a  son.  In  a  system  of 
tribal  law-  there  was  an  obvious  objection  to  female 
succession,  in  that  it  naturally  tended  to  alienate 
the  lands  of  the  family,  and,  by  marriage  with 
strangers,  to  transfer  them  to  members  of  foreign 
tribes.  When  the  idea  of  female  succession  enters 
into  a  social  system,  it  is  usually  a  clear  sign  of  the 
emergence  of  the  principle  of  absolute  ownership, 
in  place  of  the  older  conception  of  collective  agnatic 
tenure.  In  Welsh  law,  the  woman's  counterpart 
to  succession  was  her  dowry  (gvxiddol). 

'  As  a  brother  is  rightful  heir  to  his  patrimony,  so  is  his  sister 
rightful  heir  to  her  gwaddol,  through  which  she  may  obtain  a 
husband  entitled  to  land  :  that  is  to  say,  from  her  father,  or 
from  her  co-inheritors  if  she  remain  under  the  guidance  of  her 
parents  and  co-inheritors'  (Aiieurin  Owen,  op.  cit.  i.  545). 

3.  Succession  to  a  kingdom. — The  heir-apparent 
to  a  kingdom  is  called  in  the  Welsh  laws  cdling,  a 
term  borrowed  from  the  English  'etheling.'  lie 
had  to  be  either  the  king's  son,  his  brother,  or  his 
nephew  (brother's  son). 

LjTERATruE.— See  Literature  under  FAMn,T  (Celtic). 

E.  Anwyl. 

INHERITANCE  (Egyi>tmn).—Introdiictonj.— 
The  sources  from  which  we  gather  our  knowledge 
of  this  subject  are  of  several  kinds :  (a)  mural 
inscriptions  (or  isolated  stela;)  from  private  tombs, 
hypogees  of  the  feudal  lords  of  the  provinces, 
sepulchres  of  high  Theban  dignitaries,  and  funer- 
ary temples ;  (6)  indirect  information  furnished  by 
the  official  temple- inscriptions ;  (c)  graffiti;  and 
{d)  papyri,  referring  more  especially  to  the  six  last 
centuries  of  Egyptian  history — a  more  abundant 
source  than  any  of  the  other  three.  Generally 
speaking,  the  sources  known  to  us  cover  a  period 
extending  from  the  end  of  the  II Ird  dynasty  (Am ten 
insi.'ription)  to  the  Gra^co-Roman  period  (to  which 
belong  the  Greek  texts,  which  have  enabled  Kevil- 
lout  to  find  the  exact  equivalent  for  numerous 
Egyptian  legal  terms).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  positive  information  on  our 
subject  till  about  the  Saite  period.  Before  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Xlltli  dynasty,  we  have 
only  conjecture  and  analogy  to  help  us,  rather 
than  positive  sources  of  information.  Discoveries 
like  the  Kahun  papyri  and  the  more  assured  inter- 
pretation of  Memphite  inscriptions  allow  us  to  hope 
for  better  things  in  the  future. 

In  spite  of  the  inequality  and  the  restricted 
number  of  our  sources,  and  the  many  difl'erences 
of  opinion  among  authors  on  this  difficult  subject, 
we  may  give  a  certain  number  of  sufficiently  well- 
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founded  detaiis  concerning  inheritance  (1)  in  the 
succession  of  the  nobility  belonging  to  the  provinces 
or  '  nomes' ;  (2)  in  the  priestliood  ;  and  (3)  in  private 
family  laAV.  As  a  preliminary,  we  might  note 
that,  as  is  the  case  with  everything  connected  with 
Egyptian  property,  the  question  is  dominated  by 
a  general  principle :  more  or  less  fictitiously,  yet 
theoretically,  all  land  of  the  'eminent'  property 
belongs  to  the  Pharaoh.  ^  Even  the  cessions  that 
he  lias  made  by  special  act  from  his  nominal  right 
of  property  may  always  be  recalled.  This  is  a 
principle  which  we  find  frequently  in  other  Ori- 
ental civilizations,  with  the  same  consequences. 

I.  Inheritance  among  the  feudal  nobility. — The 
largest  amount  of  information  regarding  the  laws 
of  feudal  inheritance  is  gained  from  some  inscrip- 
tions belonging  to  the  Middle  Empire,  the  theory 
of  investigation  being  founded  on  tlie  idea  that  the 
laws  of  the  old  nobility  would  preserve  more  clearly 
than  the  laws  relating  to  ordinary  private  indi- 
viduals visible  traces  of  the  rules  of  primitive 
society,  and  thus  furnish  a  means  of  guessing 
what  the  Egyptian  family  was  like  in  its  origins. 

Feudal  inheritance  must  be  divided  into  several 
difierent  categories.  The  succession  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  law  and  to  the  position  of  head  of  the 
province,  from  an  administrative  point  of  view, 
is  hereditary  from  father  to  son,  but  is  subject  to 
the  royal  investiture. ^  It  bears  with  it  also  the 
inheritance  of  the  priestly  prerogatives  or  laws 
peculiar  to  the  feudal  province.^  Such  a  succession 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  inheritance  of  goods 
or  lands  constituting  the  lordly  domain.  In  tliis 
case,  as  is  seen  from  the  '  Contracts  of  Siut,'  for 
example,  Egyptian  law  distinguishes  between  two 
kinds  of  property  for  which  the  hereditary  rights 
are  different :  (1)  the  private  domain,  and  (2)  the 
feudal  fief.^  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  agreement  on 
this  subject  resulting  from  the  obscurity  or  the 
small  number  of  the  sources  at  our  disposal,  it 
would  appear  that  the  feudal  fief  is  regarded  as 
forming  part  of  the  succession  to  the  dignity  of 
head  of  the  province,  and  is,  consequently,  handed 
down  to  the  one  whose  investiture  is  confirmed  by 
the  Pharaoh.*  As  for  the  private  domain,  the  rule 
seems  to  have  been  equal  shares  for  each  of  the 
children,  cari-ying  with  them  the  same  rights  for 
sons  and  daughters,  and  again  in  turn  for  their 
sons  and  daughters. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  patrimony  of  a 
daughter  is  never  fused  with  that  of  the  man  she 
marries,  but  passes  intact  to  her  child  at  birth.  ^ 
The  child  inherits  separately  fi'om  its  father  and 
from  its  mother — a  characteristic  which  we  find 
again  in  the  laws  relating  to  private  inheritance 
(see  below).''  This  peculiarity  of  Egyptian  law 
clears  up  a  great  deal  of  the  mystery  surrounding 
the  difticult  feudal  inscriptions  of  el-Bersheh  and 
Beni-liasan,  which  have  sometimes  been  inter- 
preted (not  without  hesitation,  however)^  as  signi- 
fying that  in  ancient  Egypt  there  were  traces  of 
an  inheritance  passing  to  the  son  of  the  eldest 
daughter.  This,  however,  is  a  confusion  arising 
from  the  fact  that  sisters  have  the  same  hereditary 
rights  as  their  brothers,  and  can  pass  on  these  rights 
after  their  marriage  to  their  own  children.*  It  is  a 
mistake,  then,  to  suppose  that  there  is,  in  this  con- 
nexion at  least,  any  text  which  would  suggest  the 
existence  of  a  matriarchate  in  ancient  Egypt.      On 

1  Maspero,  Histoire,  i.  296,  328 ;  for  further  details  see  Revil- 
lou«.  in  ii£(7  vii.  [1893]  49. 

2  Ci.  Maspero,  Bibl.  igyptol.  viii.  [1899]  101, 163. 
8  Maspero,  Eistoire,  i.  297,  299. 

4  llevillout,  REg  i.  [18S0]  75. 

5  Ernian,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  91flt. 

6  Maspero,  Bibl.  igyptol.  viii.  103,  166. 

7  Revillout,  REg  x.  [1903]  55. 
**  Erman,  p.  156  f . 

s  Maspero,  Grande  inscription  de  Beni  ■  Hassan  (  =  Bibl. 
igyptol.  viii.  [1900])  163,  160. 


the  other  hand,  all  the  acts  and  other  documents 
known  to  us  establish  the  independence  of  the 
woman  in  the  disposal  of  her  hereditary  share,  her 
equality  with  man  in  all  laws,  and  the  high  rank 
that  she  holds  in  the  Egypt  of  history. ^  This 
generosity  towards  the  woman,  which  is  so  appa- 
rent in  feudal  law,  is  found  again  in  everything 
regarding  succession  in  private  family  law.^ 

2.  Inheritance  of  priestly  functions. — These  do 
not  pass  to  the  eldest  son  by  law.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  charge  or  function  of  a  priestly  character 
constitutes  a  property  which  an  individual  can 
dispose  of  in  another's  favour  dejure. 

A  mistalje  has  been  made  in  taking  as  a  lesjal  assertion  of  the 
exercise  of  this  right  a  series  of  formulae  like  the  following : 
'  I  shall  leave  ray  son  in  my  place  after  me.'  This  assertion  is 
frequently  made,  but  is  merely  an  euonymous  expression. 3  An 
even  more  definite  case  would  seem  to  be  the  office  left  to  a  son 
'  between  his  hands,  as  an  inheritance  for  ever,'^  but  it  is  simply 
another  example  of  the  preceding.  This  is  seen  more  clearly 
if  we  consider  the  case  of  the  dead,  who  in  their  formulre  of 
adjuration  make  exactly  the  same  promise  to  those  who  are 
faithful  to  their  memory  or  to  their  funerary  cult.  They 
promise  them  that  'you  will  transmit  your  offices  to  your 
children  as  an  inheritance  for  ever'— a  thing  over  which  they 
have  obviously  no  control  whatsoever.8 

Legally,  the  '  titularization '  in  a  priestly  charge 
belongs  to  the  king,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  public 
functions.  What  really  takes  place  in  practice, 
however,  is  that  the  priestly  functions  are  trans- 
mitted de  facto  to  the  members  of  the  same  family, 
and  generally  from  father  to  son.  The  Pharaoh 
considered  that  this  transmission  was  desirable, 
and  regarded  it  as  the  legitimate  reward  for  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  father.*  All  the  same,  it 
remained  a  favour,  even  though  the  favour  came 
to  be  the  general  rule.  The  formal  proof  of  this 
lies  in  inscriptions  like  those  of  the  priest  Roy 
mentioning  that  Siphah  is  handing  over  his  father's 
charge  to  him.'' 

It  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  carefully  here  between  the 
priesthood  properly  so  called  and  the  'perpetual  revenues' 
instituted  in  connexion  with  some  priestly  group  or  body  in 
return  for  a  funerory  cult  or  some  other  favour.  In  the  case 
of  these  revenues,  it  may  be  stipulated  in  the  contract  that  the 
benefice  is  to  form  part  of  the  inheritance  (always  supposing, 
of  course,  that  the  priestly  function  is  to  remain  in  the  family). 
In  the  same  way,  the  benefits  attaching  to  the  possession  of  a 
priestly  charge  may  be  disposed  of  in  an  act  of  cession  {atnilpi), 
so  that  they  pass  to  one  of  the  children,  to  several  of  them,  to 
a  collateral  relation,  to  a  stranger,^  in  return  for  certain  pay- 
ments, or,  again,  to  the  eldest  son  on  condition  that  he  will 
provide  a  maintenance  for  his  father '•»  (literally  :  so  that  he  may 
be  his  fatlier's  '  staff  of  old  age ').  This  is,  however,  not  a  real 
hereditary  transference.  These  priestly  functions  might  be 
compared  in  a  summary  fashion  with  the  modern  professions  of 
lawyer,  summoner,  recorder,  or  notary,  the  office  and  benefices 
of  which  may  be  sold  or  transferred  to  another,  but  never  without 
the  sanction  of  the  head  of  the  State. 

3.  Inheritance  in  family  law. — The  law  relating 
to  private  individuals  offers  numerous  difficulties, 
principally  as  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  legal 
documents  belonging  to  the  ancient  period  of 
Egyptian  history.  The  time  of  Amasis  and  the 
following  periods,  on  the  other  hand,  abound  in 
testamentary  acts  or  acts  connected  with  inherit- 
ance, and  the  untiring  work  of  Revillout  on  the 
demotic  papyri  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
these  times.  ^°  For  the  preceding  centuries,  no  de- 
finite statements  can  be  made  without  the  greatest 
reserve.  The  discovery  by  Petrie,  however,  of  the 
splendid  Kahun  documents  (Xllth  dynasty)  enables 
us  to  give  a  far  greater  cohesion  to  the  fragmentary 
indications  furnished  by  certain  stela?  and  certain 
passages  of  the  tomb  inscriptions.     The  combina- 

1  Maspero,  in  Journal  des  Savants,  Feb. -Mai ch,  1897. 

2  ReviUout,  '  Condition  de  la  femme,'  in  J  A  x.  vi.  [1905]  473, 
and  vii.  [1906]  57,  162,  345. 

"■  Cf.  e.g.  Breasted,  Ancient  Records,  ii.  nos.  53,  766,  925. 

•1  Cf.  i'j.  iii.  no.  622.  *  Cf.  ib.  iii.  no.  626. 

Ii  Of.  Erman,  pp.  290,  292,  294. 

'  Cf .  Breasted,  iii.  no.  047  f . 

s  e.g.  Griffith,  Bier.  Papyri  from  Kahun,  pi.  xiii.  lines  19-38. 

9  rh.  pi.  xi.  lines  10,  27. 

10  See,  in  addition  to  the  literature  quoted  at  the  end  of  this 
art.,  Revillout,  in  REg  i.  97  f.,  '  Les  Regimes  matrimoniaux,' 
and  vii.  71  f.,  '  Notice  sur  les  papyrus  d(5motiques.' 
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tion  of  these,  already  connecting,  to  a  certain 
extent,  tlie  laws  of  the  XXVlth  and  following 
dynasties  with  those  of  the  Tliebau  and  even  the 
proto-Tliebau  period,  enables  us  to  interjiret  the 
Meniphite  monuments  far  more  clearly  than  for- 
merly, at  least  in  their  essential  points. 

The  initial  principle  that  the  '  eminent'  property 
always  belongs  (at  least  theoretically)  to  the 
sovereign  (or  to  the  lordjof  tiie  province,  or  to  the 
provincial  god  of  the  temple)  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  every  interpretation  of  the  laws  regulating 
inheritance.  It  explains  the  registering  of  testa- 
mentary or  similar  acts  in  the  presence  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sovereign,'  the  forms  of  publicity, 
the  ratifications  given  by  officers  of  the  crown,*  and 
also  the  mutation  taxes  collected  by  them.  Revil- 
lout  has  proved  at  great  length  the  ancient  and 
permanent  character  of  these  taxes.*  As  constant 
characteristics  of  these  laws,  we  have  :  (1)  the 
absolute  equality  of  the  rights  of  men  and  women 
to  will  and  to  inherit,  (2)  the  equal  rights  of  in- 
heritance of  all  children,  whether  male  or  female, 
(3)  the  preference  given  to  the  eldest,  but  only  as 
administrator  of  tlie  real  estate,  (4)  the  hceres  sui 
character  of  each  of  the  children,  and  (5)  their 
right  of  intervention,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
paterfamilias,  in  the  acts  disposing  of  real  estate, 
either  gratuitously  or  under  burden  of  certain 
conditions. 

The  act  disposing  of  an  inheritance  is  known  by 
the  general  name  of  amitpi  (lit.  '  what  belongs  to 
a  donius,'  taking  the  Latin  word  to  mean  what 
constitutes  '  the  family  estate ' — buildings,  gardens, 
lands,  etc.).  The  exclusive  meaning  of  '  will,'  sug- 
gested by  Chabas,  and  accepted  by  Griffith,  Mas- 
pero,  and  lievijlout,  was  afterwards  extended  by 
the  three  last-mentioned  to  include  various  acts  of 
donation,  cession,  constitution  of  usufruct,  etc. 
The  antiquity  of  the  terminology  of  the  amitpi 
itself  and  the  legal  expressions  referring  to  it  have 
been  established  by  tracing  it  back  from  the  Saite 
period  to  the  Xllth  dynastj',  and  even  up  to  a 
certain  point  of  the  Memphite  period. 

The  formality  of  registering  the  amitpi  attested 
by  the  demotic  contracts  is  proved  to  have  existed 
as  early  as  the  Theban  period  by  a  passage  of  the 
great  Rekhmara  inscription.  It  is  called  hobsu. 
An  examination  of  the  Kahun  documents  shows 
that  it  was  in  existence  even  in  the  Xllth  dynasty. 
This  registration  of  wills  is  often  accompanied  by 
an  attestation  to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  the 
will  and  to  prevent  future  lawsuits.  It  consists  in 
a  copy  or  an  extract  from  a  copy  being  placed 
in  the  funerary  temple  of  the  king  or  prince  to 
whom  the  testator  is  bound,  on  the  one  hard,  by 
some  function  which  he  performs  for  him  or  by  a 
royal  pension,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  religious 
endowment  (analogous  to  the  Arab,  luaqf).  A  good 
example  of  this  is  found  in  the  Sonames  stela, 
placed  in  the  funerary  chapel  of  Uadzmasu.^  The 
copy  may  also  be  placed  in  the  testator's  own 
tomb. 

The  act  regulating  inheritance  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted, if  it  is  to  have  its  full  value,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  family  registers  (uaprotu),  which  are 
necessary  to  put  the  heir  in  legal  possession  of  the 
property.  These  registers  give  an  account  of  rela- 
tionships, the  origin  of  the  property,  and  the 
legatee's  right  to  inherit.  They  are  submitted  to 
legalization  by  competent  magistrates,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Exchequer  is  enabled  to  levy  the 
mutation  taxes.  The  Ptolemaic  custom  of  (1) 
proving  one's  right  to  inherit  by  authentic  docu- 
ments, (2)  paying  the  airapxr),  and  (3)  registering 

1  e.g.,  Kahun  papyri  (Xllth  dyn.). 

2  Cf.  ?'6.  and  Rekhmara  inscriptimi  (X^^IIth  dyn.). 

3  Revillout,  Ul-yj  viii.  147  ff.,  vii.  59,  64. 

•1  Cf.  Daressy,  '  La  Chapelle  d'Ouadzmfes,"  in  Ann.  Serv.  Antig. 
iii.  [190j]  155. 


the  transaction,  on  public  tablets,  on  pain  of  a  fine 
of  10,uuO  drachms,  is  a  prescription  from  the  time 
of  tiic  I'harauhs,  going  back  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Xllth  dynasty,  which  is  as  far  as  our  present 
research  can  follow  it.' 

The  jire-eminence  of  the  eldest  son,  which  has 
been  definitely  proved  for  the  whole  of  the  last 
period  of  history,  from  Amasis  onwards,  is  sup- 
posed, and  not  witiiout  reason,  to  have  existed 
from  the  earliest  times,*  or  at  least  from  the  time 
of  the  Kahun  papyri."  Kevillout  and  Maspero 
have  shown  that  this  peculiarity  of  Egyptian  law 
per.sisted  in  modern  Egypt,  especially  in  ("optic 
families,  until  the  introduction  of  the  civil  law 
emanating  from  Europe."*  Later,  in  the  time  of 
Nepherites,  we  find  that  the  shares  to  be  inherited 
are  regulated  by  the  father,  who  deals  exclusively 
with  his  eldest  son.  He,  in  his  turn,  has  to  settle 
the  claims  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  It 
is  he  that  administers  the  hereditary  domain 
for  the  common  good.*  He  is  responsible  for  the 
dividing  of  the  revenue,  as  his  fatlier's  Avill  has 
decreed,  into  the  shares  due  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters  antl  the  usufruct  instituted  for  his  mother's 
benefit,®  whetlier  by  will,  marriage  contract,  or  act 
registered  during  wedlock,  before  or  after  the  birth 
of  the  children.^  The  eldest,  as  representing  his 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  is  legally  bound  to 
defend  their  inheritance  arainst  strangers.  He 
acts  as  nib,  or  'master.'  Revillout's  opinion  is 
that  he  had  even  the  right  to  prevent  the  family 
property  from  being  disposed  of  by  his  father  in 
any  way  contrary  to  family  law.**  This  last  point, 
however,  has  not  been  definitely  proved.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  eldest  seems  to  nave  taken  the 
place  of  paterfamilias  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
administered  tlie  estate,  pleaded  in  the  law  courts, 
and  been  generally  responsible  for  the  family  estate 
to  each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  including  his  mother,  his  aunts, 
and  any  children  who  were  still  minors.  At  his 
death  the  inheritance  passed  to  the  second  oldest 
son,"  who  must  observe  the  clauses  regarding 
usufruct  for  the  benefit  of  the  testator's  wife, 
which  he  accepted  as  binding  by  registered  act. 
The  share  to  which  the  eldest  was  entitled  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  way  larger  than  that 
given  to  the  rest,  and  the  principle  of  equal  shares 
seems  to  have  been  the  rule  down  to  the  Ptolemaic 
period,  when  a  law  was  made  entitling  the  eldest 
to  a  larger  share  than  his  co-heirs."^ 

In  these  rules  regarding  inheritance,  we  find  the 
same  Egyptian  characteristic  as  in  everything  re- 
lating to  property  in  general — the  permanence  and 
fixity  of  the  domain  (miit)  is  set  above  the  claims 
of  individuals.  The  estate,  as  we  find  from  the 
stelre,  is  often  preserved  intact  with  the  same 
name,  personality,  and  boundaries  tor  several  cen- 
turies.'' 

Two  examples  of  wills  belonging  to  the  Xllth 
dynasty  wiU  give  us  a  good  idea  of  the  general 
scheme : 

'The  last  will  and  testament  of  .  .  .  surnamcd  Ankhranu. 
All  my  goods,  in  the  gardens  or  in  the  town,  are  for  my  brother 
the  priest  .  .  .  Uahu.    Every  thing  connected  with  them  belongs 

1  Cf.  Kevillout,  Trans7nissi(ms  hiriditaires  (= REg  x.  [1903]), 
p.  172,  doc.  S2,  S8,  90,  92-97. 

2e.(/.,  the  .Vmten,  inscription  and  the  information  about  it 
given  by  Maspero,  Etudes  igyptiennes,  ii.  238. 

3  Maspero,  Journal  iles  Sava7U.s,  Feb.-March,  1898. 

••  Kevillout,  Orii/iiies  igyptiennes  du  droit  civil  romain,  p.  87. 
Maspero  (liC,  Nov.  190C,  p.  343)  thinks  that  '  iudiviaion '  was  not 
obligatory. 

s  Revillout,  p.  89. 

8  REg  i.  [ISSO]  91,  97  (=Pap.  Leyden,  379). 

7  lb.  vii.  [1S93J49. 

8  Revillout,  op.  cit.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  the  father 
could  not  by  post  mortem  disposal  of  property  infringe  the  rules 
relating  to  inheritance. 

'•>  Maspero,  '  Petrie  Papyn,'  Joum.  dee  Savants,  ilarch,  1898, 

p.  137. 

10  Revillout,  p.  87.  "  Cf.  REg  vii.  [1893]  53. 
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to  this  same  brother.  This  was  reg-istered  at  the  office  of  the 
second  conservator  of  Acts  for  the  South  canton,  in  the  year  44, 
in  the  2nd  month  of  Shomu,  on  the  loth  day.' 

The  above  is  an  example  of  an  elder  brother's 
will,  giving  his  younger  brother  full  possession  post 
mortem  of  all  that  he  had  as  administrator  of  the 
common  estate.  The  following  is  the  will  of  Uahu 
himself : 

'  The  last  will  and  testament  of  the  priest  .  .  .  Uahu.  To 
my  wife  .  .  .  surnamed  Teti,  I  bequeath  all  that  was  left  to  me 
by  Ankhranu,  all  moveable  estate  which  I  inherited  from  him, 
so  that  she  may  give  it  to  any  one  she  likes  of  the  children  she 
has  borne  me.  I  leave  her  also  the  four  slaves  bequeathed  to 
me  by  my  brother,  so  that  she  may  give  them  to  any  of  the 
children  she  likes.  With  regard  to  the  sepulchre  where  I  shall 
be  laid  with  my  wife,  let  no  one,  whosoever  he  may  be,  take 
away  any  part  of  it.  Touching  the  buildings  which  my  brother 
constructed  for  me  and  where  my  wife  resides,  let  no  one  dare 
to  evict  her  from  there.  The  Wakil  Sibu  will  be  my  son's 
guardian. '_  (Then  follows  a  list  of  witnesses.)! 

Hereditary  patrimonies  always  seem  to  have 
been  kept  quite  separate.  The  daughter  has  the 
same  rights  as  her  brothers.  At  her  marriage,  her 
share  remains  distinct,  as  far  as  we  can  gather 
from  the  contracts  known  to  us.  She  still  has  the 
administration  of  it  and  bequeaths  it,  separately 
and  with  entire  independence,  to  her  children.  The 
husband  may  pass  part  of  his  property  over  to  his 
wife,  but  only  in  tlie  name  of  the  children  born 
or  to  be  born  of  the  marriage^  (see  Maeri.vge 
[Egjrptian]).  The  children  then  have  two  distinct 
inheritances,  one  from  the  paterfamilias  and  one 
from  the  materfamilias  (Egyp.  nibitpi).  The 
woman's  right  to  will  away  her  own  personal 
estate  has  been  attested  by  many  difterent  texts. 
The  marriage  contracts  published  up  to  date  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  widow  might  receive  a  usu- 
fruct decided  by  marriage  contract  or  after  mar- 
riage (by  will,  etc.).  The  acquisitions  to  the  joint 
property  during  marriage  were  not  subject  to  the 
rigorous  rules  affecting  the  family  estate.  In  this 
case  (as  we  find,  e.g.,  in  contracts  of  the  time  of 
Psammetichus)  these  acquisitions  are  registered 
in  the  name  of  the  children  that  the  husband  will 
have  or  has  had  by  his  wife.^ 

AH  that  has  been  said  so  far  concerns  the  in- 
heritance of  family  estate  exclusively,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  transference  of  an  income 
from  any  employment  or  otiice.  This  is  regulated 
by  a  far  more  complicated  law,  of  Avhich  we  get 
some  idea  from  inscriptions  of  the  Memphite  period, 
like  the  inastabas  of  Nikonkhu''  and  Sanuonkhu.^ 
Generally  speaking,  the  divisible  revenue  from  the 
hxed  or  casual  income  coming  from  the  employ- 
ment is  equally  divided,  wherever  possible,  among 
all  the  children ;  if  not,  the  benefice  goes  to  the 
eldest  son  to  divide  among  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  Tlie  remarks  concerning  the  priestliood 
(see  above)  apply  to  the  inheritance  of  tlie  dignity 
or  functions  of  office  properly  speaking  (distinct 
from  its  material  advantages). 

The  double  formality  requiring  (1)  a  warrant 
from  the  central  power  (the  king,  tlie  feudal  lord, 
or  the  temple  administrations),  and  (2)  the  presence 
of  the  children  interested  at  the  signing  of  the  act 
of  partage,  has  given  rise  (as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of 
testamentary  acts  or  ante  mortem  acts  of  cession 
in  connexion  with  the  family  estate)  to  ahr^gcs 
which  describe  the  event,  in  a  conventional  way, 
in  the  form  of  frescoes  or  bas-reliefs,  and  may 
serve,  in  case  of  future  dispute,  to  bear  witness  to 
what   really  took   place.      The   conferring  of  an 

1  Maspcro,  Journal  des  Savants,  Feb.-Maroh,  1S9S. 

2  This  was  separate  from  the  indemnitj',  consisting  of  move- 
able estate  (hannu),  money,  or  income,  decided  upon  in  the 
marriage  contract,  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  desertion  or  divorce. 
There  was  also  a  resolutory  clause  for  the  case  of  adultery  on 
the  part  of  the  woman  (see  Mariu.\ge  [Egyptian)). 

3  Cf.  Griliith,  PSBA  xxxi.  212  ;  Reviliout,  Precis  du  droit 
■egi/ptien  {  =  REg  i.  [1S80]),  pp.  91-100. 

■*  Cf.  G.  Fraser,  Ann.  Serv.  Antiq.  iii.  122-130 ;  Maspero,  ib. 

6  A.  Marietle,  Les  Mastaba  de  I'ancien  empire,  Paris,  1882-S9, 


emblem  or  insignia  by  the  paterfamilias,  or  the 
holding  of  a  baton,  a  sistrum,  a  sceptre  (hiku), 
etc.,  or  the  wearing  of  some  special  article  of  dress 
by  the  inheriting  son  or  daughter,  serves  in  these 
cases  as  a  sort  of  resume  of  the  solemn  ceremony 
gone  through  in  the  past.  There  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  interpreting  a 
number  of  Memphite  and  Theban  stelce  and  frescoes 
of  this  kind. 

Of  lawsuits  or  disputes  concerning  inheritance,  the  best 
example  is  found  in  the  long  inscription  discovered  by  Loret, 
in  lSfi8,  in  the  tomb  of  Mes,  a  scribe  in  the  treasury  of  Memphis 
under  Ramses  ii.  This  functionary  claims  and  finally  obtains  a 
piece  of  land,  his  right  to  which  was  disputed  by  relatives.  It 
had  been  given  to  one  of  his  ancestors  more  than  a  century 
before  by  the  Pharaoh,  who  stipulated  that  it  should  be  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  whole  family.  The  series  of  lawsuits  over 
this  lasted  several  generations,  and  exhausted  every  kind  of  trial 
and  all  the  different  methods  of  jurisdiction.  An  epitome  will 
be  found  in  Maspero,  RC  (Nov.  1905,  p.  342),  of  the  masterly 
publication  of  these  texts  by  Alan  H.  Gardiner  (see  Literature). 

Literature.— J.  H.  Breasted,  Ancient  Records  of  Em/pt, 
Chicago,  1906-07,  i.  200-209,  215-2J0,  231-235,  398,  405,  414  ii 
53,  760,  iii.  622-'J26,  G47f.,  iv.  532;  F.  J.  Chabas,  jMelaw/es 
^(lyptologiques,  3rd  ser.,  Paris,  1873  ;  E.  Daressy, '  La  Chapelle 
d'0uad2mfes,'in  Annalcsdii,SermcedesAntiqviU'!i,\\\.  [1902]  155  ; 
A.  Erman,  Li/e  in  Aivsient  Egypt,  tr.  H.  M.  Tirard,  London! 
1894,  pp.  91  ff.,  156 f.,  290-294;  A.  H.  Gardiner,  The  Inscrip- 
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INHERITANCE  (Greek).— The  general  unity 
of  Greek  law  is  seen  in  the  rules  governing  inherit- 
ance, adoption,  and  participation  in  the  blood- 
feud. '  Rights  of  property  and  succession-  were 
universally  based  upon  the  principles  regulating 
the  life  of  the  family,  in  its  extended  form  as 
yivos  {gens,  clan) ;  they  were  the  outcome  neither 
of  caprice  nor  of  policy  directed  by  a  legislator  or 
Assembly,  being,  in  fact,  prior  to  the  State,  and 
religious  in  origin.  These  primitive  ideas,  and 
the  rules  to  which  they  gave  birth,  were  only 
slowly  subjected  to  reconstruction  as  society  de- 
veloped. The  general  course  of  this  evolution 
consisted  in  the  discovery  or  creation  of  the  in- 
dividual as  the  unit  with  which  the  State  had 
properly  to  deal.  In  some  departments  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  individual  for  the  group  was 
carried  out  with  logical  completeness,  but  in  others 
tlie  older  ideas  were  very  tenacious  of  life  and  led 
to  strange  results.  Naturally,  our  knowledge  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  details  of  Attic  family  law, 
but  the  Athenian  rules  were  not  necessarily  in  all 
respects  the  most  admirable  and  enlightened. 

I.  The  family  property  and  family  cult  were  con- 
ceived as  forming  a  whole,  which,  as  far  as  possible, 
remained  stable  in  the  liands  of  successive  genera- 
tions of  male  representatives.  Under  such  a  con- 
ception intestate  succession  within  the  family  {oTkos) 
was  necessarily  the  rule,  for  there  was  no  place  for 
a  personal  expression  of  will  to  direct  the  devolution 
of  a  body  of  riglits  and  duties  which  could  proceed 
only  along  lines  sanctioned  by  immemorial,  and 

1  See  Mitteis,  Reiehsrechl  und  Volksrecht,  p.  72  :  'es  ist  nicht 
eine  Summe  einzelner  Stadtrechte,  sondern  das  Recht  einer 
grossen,  weltbeherrschenden  Nation.' 
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therefore  sacred,  usaf,^'.  Even  Avlieu  testation 
became  possible,  the  will  was  for  long  but  a  pre- 
carious means  of  regulating  succession,  because 
generally  in  conflict  with  tlie  cupidity  of  relatives 
who  could  always  fall  Lack  upon  the  traditions  of 
intestate  succession.  '  At  Athena  a  will  was  thought 
fair  game'  (Wyse,  The  Speeches  of  Isceus,  i>.  tioO). 

Accordinj,'  to  the  letter  of  tlie  Soloiiian  law,  a  man  with  a 
le^'iiimate  bou  of  full  age  could  not  make  a  will  at  all,  the 
devolution  of  his  estate  beinj?  entirely  beyond  his  control 
(Is.  vi.  2S).  Whether  he  could  by  any  le^'al  means  disinherit  his 
son  is  at  best  uncertain— at  any  rate  not  by  will.^  Nor  could 
he  disregard  his  daiiyhter's  rights  (Is.  iii.  42:  ovrtyap  ^laeicrBai 
oi're  iovvai.  ov&evi.  ovSiv  efeori  tCiv  iavrov  avev  rCyw  OvyaTipuiv, 
idv  Ti?  KOToAin-iui'  yvrjcrCa^  TfAevrn).  Is;eu8  certainly  speaks  too 
stronyiy,  as  he  practically  asserts  tViat  the  testanienlary  power 
permitted  to  a  man  whose  only  legitimate  descendants  were 
girls,  still  unmarried,  meant  simply  the  appointment  of  their 
husbands,  and  did  not  include  the  rijfht  to  bestow  legacies 
outside  his  tamily.  Usually,  if  a  man  wished  to  divert  his 
estate  from  his  next-oi-kin,  he  would  adopt  the  lesratee  in  his 
will,  with  the  essential  i>roviso  that  he  must  marry  the  daughter  ; 
but  it  seems  clear  that  he  nii^ilit,  if  he  wished,  bequeath  her 
and  the  estate  together,  without  adopting.'-i  The  original 
significance  of  a  will  being;  to  enable  a  man  without  a  son  to 
adopt  one,  thus  in  effect  also  enabling  him  to  defeat  the 
anticipations  of  the  next-of-kin,  a  will  which  adopted  any  other 
than  the  next-of-kin  himself,  and  o  fortiori  one  bequeathing 
both  daughter  and  estate  without  at  the  same  time  adopting 
the  devisee,  challenged  assault ;  and  a  perfectly  legal  will  was 
always  liable  to  be  annulled  by  the  omnipotent  jury  on  grounds 
of  equity.3  If  the  estate  was  worth  powder  and  shot,  the  girl 
would  inevitably  become  eirlSiKo^,  claimed  at  law  as  'heiress' 
(€jrtKAi)po;)  by  the  next-of-kin.  Anyhow,  the  Uw  was  explicit 
that  the  estate  could  not  be  willed  away  from  daughters,  but 
must  go  'with  them'  (Is.  iii.  OS).  It  was  generally  futile  for 
a  man  to  try  to  divert  his  estate  from  his  legitimate  offspring 
on  the  one  hand,  or  Irom  his  next-of-kin  on  the  other.  But 
custom,  if  not  law,  allowed  him  to  give  by  will  a  special  legacy 
to  a  son,  even  an  illegitimate  son,  or  to  non-relatives  or  religious 
bodies,  such  bequests  often  being  of  considerable  niagnitude. 
Onlj'  the  childless  man  of  full  age  and  in  full  possession  oi  his 
faculties;  was  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  heir  ;  and  even  he  was 
powerless  to  thwart  the  application  of  the  traditional  rules  of 
inheritance  ab  inteatato  if  the  cupidity  of  the  next-of-kin 
tempted  him  to  trj'  his  luck  against  the  will.4 

The  right  of  inheritance  of  legitimate  male 
descendants,  including  the  son  adopted  inter  vivos 
(see  Adoption  [Greek]),  was  indefeasible,  and  was 
placed  on  a  diiierent  footing  from  all  other  claims  ; 
for  collaterals  and  testamentary  heirs  must  claim 
before  the  Arclion  {^TTLOiKdi'eadaL),  and  get  an  order 
of  him,  or  ultimately  of  a  ZiKaffTT)piov,  before  taking 
posses.sion  of  the  estate;  i.e.,  they  must  submit 
their  claim  to  public  challenge  (Is.  iii.  59).  Sons 
of  the  body,  or  one  adopted  inter  vivos,  entered  on 
possession  at  once  without  this  process,  and  had  as 
against  a  third  party  in  actual  possession  an  '  action 
of  ejectment '  {4^ou\ris  SIkt]).  On  the  other  hand, 
lineal  heirs  could  not  escape  the  inheritance  with 
all  its  encumbrances,  whereas  for  all  other  heirs 
declinature  was  possible.*  Uights  of  primogeniture 
were  unknown  in  Greece,  although  an  eldest  son 
had  by  courtesy,  as  primus  inter  pares,  a  privilege 
of  choice  (Trpea^eia).  The  law  asserted  the  principle 
of  equal  division  (Is.  vi.  25 :  toO  vd/mov  KeXevovros 
aTrayras  rous  yvrjffiovs  icrc/iioipovs  flvai  tQu  irarpc^uv 
[whether  the  sons  were  by  the  same  mother  or  not 
was  immaterial]).  If  a  married  son  predeceased  his 
father,  his  sons  were  entitled  to  his  share  in  equal 
parts  ;  i.e.,  distribution  was  per  stirpes.^ 

1  At  Sparta  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  if  the  story  of  the  law  passed 
by  the  Ephor  Epitadeus  is  true  (Plut.  Agis,  5),  this  was  possible. 

2  Ci.  Aristoi>h.  Vesp.  .58.3. 

3  Cf.  Is.  i.  41  :  XPT^fi  "«>'Spes  .  .  .  OTep  TTOietTe,  TOi?  Kara  ycVos 
\j/ri<i>LiecrOat.  ixaWov  7j  rots  Kara  Sia9rJKriv  a|iit/)ia-|3r)TOv<7ir.  It  was 
a  symptom  of  the  moral  collajjse  of  IJiBotia  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C. 
that  childless  men  left  their  property  by  will  away  from 
collaterals,  while  many  who  had  children  left  the  bulk  to  their 
clubs  (Polyb.  xx.  G). 

*  Hence  the  Speeches  of  Isaeus,  being  all  about  claims  to 
property,  turn  not  u])oii  evidence  of  its  legal  transfer,  and  the 
like,  but  upon  proofs  of  kinship.  For  the  statute  of  limitations, 
which  only  partially  protected  the  will,  see  Is.  iii.  58. 

5  Cf.  Dem.  xxii.  34  :  K\7jftov6iiov  KaSianqfriv  6  roju-o?  tt??  drt/xtas 
Tig?  ToO  77aTpds.  In  the  tJortynian  Code  the  son  is  not  lieres 
nrressarixis,  as  at  Athens. 

6  The  principles  of  equal  shares  to  all  of  the  same  degree,  and 
of  representation  and  distribution  per  stirpes,  seem  to  have 
been  applied  also  to  collaterals  and  when  the  estate  passed 
through  daughters. 


At  Athens  daughters  had  absolutely  no  rights  of 
inheritance  by  the  side  of  their  father's  sons  ;  but 
tlieir  biothers  were  under  obligation  to  provide 
them  with  a  suitable  dowry  and  to  give  them  in 
marriage  (Dem.  xlv.  74).^ 

Failing  lineal  heirs,  or  a  valid  and  undisputed 
adoption  by  will,  it  was  necessary  to  fall  back  upon 
the  rules  of  intestate  succession. 

The  law,  obscure  already  in  the  4th  cent.  B.c.,2  ran  as  follows  : 
'Whosoever  dies  without  a  will,  if  he  leave  behind  him  daughters, 
[the  next-of-kin)  with  their  hand  (shall  inherit).  If  he  do  not 
[leave  daughters),  the  following  shall  be  masters  of  his  estate. 
If  there  be  brothers  of  the  same  father  (as  the  deceased,  they 
shall  inherit] ;  and  if  there  be  legitimate  children  of  brotliers, 
the3'  shall  take  their  father's  share.  If  there  be  no  brothers  or 
brothers'  children,  [sisters,  of  the  same  father  as  the  deceased, 
and  children)  ••  of  them,  shall  inherit,  in  the  same  way.  But 
males  and  the  issue  of  males  shall  have  precedence  [over  females 
and  the  issue  of  females),  if  they  have  the  same  origin  (as  the 
said  females),  even  if  [such  male!;]  be  in  degree  more  distant. 
If  there  be  none  on  the  father's  side  as  far  as  children  of  fij-st 
cousins,  the  collaterals  on  the  deceased's  mother's  side  shall  in 
like  manner  inherit.  But  if  there  be  no  descendants  on  either 
his  fathers  side  or  his  mother's  side,  within  the  prescribed 
limits,  the  nearest  in  descent  on  his  father's  side  shall  inherit. 
But  an  illegitimate  son  or  illegitimate  daughu-r  cannot  claim 
as  next-of-kin  either  family  cult  or  family  estate,  if  born  after 
the  Archonship  of  Kukleides.'* 

Succession  at  Athens,  therefore,  was  arranged 
according  to  a  series  of  stocks  :  (a)  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  deceased ;  failing  these,  an  heir  must 
be  sought  in  (b)  that  inner  circle  of  relatives 
constituting  the  decea-sed's  dyxi<Treia :  (1)  descend- 
ants of  his  father ;  (2)  descentlants  of  his  paternal 
grandfather  ;  (3)  descendants  and  collaterals  of  his 
mother ;  (4)  failing  all  these,  the  nearest  kinsman 
of  any  degree  discoverable  on  the  father's  side.* 
The  downwards  and  outwards  limit,  which  was 
also  the  limit  of  the  ayxiffrds,  was  given  by  the 
deceased's  first  cousins  once  removed,  i.e.  children 
of  his  first  cousins  (cousins-german).  That  is  to 
say,  ultimately  any  great-grandson  could  claim  as 
heir-at-law  to  succeed  any  grandson  of  a  common 
ancestor  ;  with  respect  to  that  inheritance  a  new 
suc<^ession  began  at  this  point,  so  that  .second 
cousins,  as  such,  had  no  claim  upon  one  another's 
estate,  but  eacli  found  his  heir,  failing  a  son,  in 
the  circle  of  his  own  dyxi<rTfU  as  aforesaid.®  The 
oIkos  included  four  generations,  down  to  great- 
grandsons  (second  cousins  to  one  another).'  Such 
an  one  could  not  inherit  from  any  below  the  third 
generation,  being  himself,  as  heir  (  =  son),  the 
fourth.  That  is  to  say,  the  third  generation  could 
call  upon  the  fourth  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
Konship  —  in  primitive  times  doubtless  without 
escape. 

'  Whether  we  look  at  the  rights  of  succession,  or  at  the  duties 
of  the  blood-feud,  or  at  the  honours  owed  to  the  dead,  we 
discover  on  all  sides  signs  that  the  a.yxi.<jTfia  was  not  a  con- 
ception that  could  be  extended  indefiniuly '  (Wyse,  p.  566).  It  is 
an  archaic  classification,  one  of  the  oldest  facts  of  Greek  social 

1  There  was  no  legal  definition  of  a  suitable  dowry.  A  father 
in  Lys.  xxxii.  6  stipulates  in  his  will  the  amount  to  be  given  ; 
but  this  probably  could  not  bind  his  heirs  us  a  matter  of  law. 
Inscriptions  seem  to  prove  that  at  Mykonos  (BCU  vi.  [1882] 
f.UU),  and  at  Ephesos  (Dittenberger,  Sj/W.-,  Leipzig,  189S-PJU1, 
no.  610,  1.  S.i),  the  law  was  the  same  as  at  Athens. 

2  Cf .  Aristotle,  Alh.  Pol.  9:  Sia.  to  ^t|  yfypi^tSai  tov^  voitovt 
oiitAw?,  firjje  (Ta</)oi9,  oAA'  ixjirep  6  irfpt  riov  KXrjpioi'  Kal  tiriifAijpul', 
avdyKr]  iroAAas  a^K^KT^Tjnjo-ets  yiyvcaOai.  Solon,  who  perhaps 
really  was  the  first  to  redact  these  laws,  was,  of  course,  sinipli' 
formulating  the  practice  of  immemorial  antiquity.  The  law  is 
paraphrased  by  Is^us  (xi.  1). 

s  J?ut  the  gap  liere  may  be  much  larger  (see  J.  H.  Lipsius, 
Att.  Proc-,  Berlin,  1S87,  p.  584). 

4  The  text  of  the  law,  clearly  not  complete,  is  quoted  in  [Dem.] 
xliii.  .51. 

•'"  Nothing  is  known  about  the  disposal  of  bona  vacantia  at 
Athens.  Perhaps  the  case  never  arose;  at  any  rate  there  is 
nothing  like  the  Roman  usucaptio  pro  herede. 

('  Strictly,  the  term  dyxi-<TTeCa.  did  not  embrace  sons  or  grand- 
sons, but  meant  those  who  succeed  on  failure  of  lineal  heirs, 
and  must,  therefore,  prove  their  title  (I?   iii.  60). 

7  Cf.  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  17  :  'Prima  societas  in  ipso  coniugio  est ; 
proxima  in  liberis ;  deinde  una  domus,  comniunia  omnia  ._  .  . 
sequuntur  fratrum  coniunctiones,  p>ost  consobrinorum  sobrino- 
rumque,  qui  cum  una  domo  iam  capi  non  possint,  in  alias  domos 
tanquaui  in  colonias  exeunt.' 
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organization,  perhaps  designed  to  apply  not  originally  to  the 
transmission  oi  property,  but  to  distinctions  of  religious  obliga- 
tion towards  the  dead,  and  community  in  blood  vengeance. 

The  efiect  of  the  maxim  Kpareiv  toi^s  dppeva^  was 
to  split  each  stock  into  two  sections,  the  male 
excluding  the  female.  Sons  and  sons'  sons  inherited 
before  daughters  and  daughters'  issue.  Similarly, 
a  brother's  son,  though  a  step  further  from  the 
common  ancestor  (the  deceased's  father  in  this 
case),  excluded  his  own  aunt,  the  deceased's  sister. 
This  principle  governed  all  successions,  whether  in 
the  direct  line  or  as  between  collaterals.  But  it 
held  only  within  each  in  turn  of  the  orders  or 
stocks  of  succession,  so  that  a  female  in  stock  (1) 
excluded  a  male  of  stock  (2).  Thus,  a  sister  of  the 
deceased  by  the  same  father  {dSeXcpri  ofioiraTpla) 
ranked  before  his  male  cousin  on  the  father's  side 
{dve\pibs  irpbs  Trarpbs),  because,  the  condition  iK  tCiv 
a-urQv,  or  issue  from  the  same  point  on  the  stem, 
not  being  realized,  male  preference  did  not  here 
operate  ;  a  female  cousin  on  the  father's  side  {dve^pla 
irpbs  Trarpbs)  would,  on  the  same  principle,  exclude 
the  uterine  brother  {d5e\(pbs  o/xo/M-^pios).  The  law 
called  to  succession  the  paternal  kindred  down  to 
and  including  iirst  cousms  once  removed  before 
admitting  the  relatives  on  the  mother's  side.  And 
these  in  their  turn  ranked  as  follows:  (1)  uterine 
brothers,  and  issue ;  (2)  uterine  sisters,  and  issue ; 
(3)  maternal  uncles  of  the  deceased,  and  issue  ;  (4) 
maternal  aunts,  and  issue.  The  limit  here  also  was 
first  cousins'  children.  The  symmetry  of  the  table 
of  orders  of  succession  is  intelligible ;  the  real 
difficulty  is  to  understand  how  precedence  of  males 
was  combined  with  the  principle  of  representation.' 
Greek  family  law  does  not  exemplify  the  levirate,  or  marriage 
of  the  widow  by  the  deceased's  brother  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating the  line.  The  wife,  as  such  ,2  could  not  inherit  from 
her  husband,  whose  estate,  failing  lineal  heirs,  must  pass  to  his 
father's  or  mother's  relatives.  An  analogy  to  the  levirate  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  Sparta,  where  a  wife  might  be  commis- 
sioned by  her  hiis!  land  to  bear  children  to  another  (Xen.  Resp. 
Lac.  i.  7;  see  M.  P.  Nilsson,  '  Die  Grundlagcn  des  spartanischen 
Lebens,'  in  Klio,  xii.  [Leipzig,  1912]  325  S.). 

Did  Attic  law  recognize  the  '  melancholy  succession '  of 
parents  to  the  estate  of  deceased  children?  A  passage  in 
IsEous  (xi.  30)  seems  to  assert  that  under  certain  conditions  a 
mother  might  succeed  her  son,  and  perhaps  in  his  time  the  law 
was  interpreted  as  containing  an  implicit  recognition  of  her 
right ;  but  this  contradicts  another  passage  in  the  same  speech 
(xi.  17).  That  a  father  ranked  before  all  collaterals  has  been 
deduced  from  the  obligation  of  sons  to  maintain  parents  and 
grandparents  (Is.  viii.  32) ;  but  this  would  prove  too  much,  if 
it  will  bear  any  inference  at  all  (cf.  J.  H.  Lipsius,  Das  attische 
Itecht  und  Rechtsverfahren,  ii.  550). 

If  a  man,  having  no  son  of  his  body,  died  with- 
out  adopting  an  heir,  leaving  only  a  daughter  (or 
daughters),  she  was  in  a  peculiar  position,  in  that 
she  could  not  claim  her  father's  estate,  but  was 
herself  liable  to  be  claimed  at  law  (^TridiKos)  by  col- 
laterals as  an  appendage  thereto  (Is.  x.  5).  She 
was  an  iirlKk-ripos  'on  the  estate,'  and  became  the 
object  of  a  claim  at  law  [ivLoiKaffla),  in  which  a 
court*  decided  who  was  next-of-kin  and  entitled 
to  take  her  to  wife  (crw'ot/c^o'at  t-^  yvvai.Kl  Kipios,  Is. 
viii.  31)  with  the  estate.'' 

The  rules  of  succession  to  an  iirlKK-qpos  followed 
those  of  intestate  succession  to  the  estate  (KXyjpos) 

1  Would  representation  be  possible  when  the  division  was 
amon!jst  cousins'  children,  and  so  bring  in  the  fifth  generation, 
which  fell  outside  the  ayx'-crTeia'i  When  IsKUS  (vii.  18  f.)  says 
that  male  preference  really  began  only  with  first  cousins,  he  is 
simv'ly  dishonest  (see  VVjse,  p.  560). 

2  tihe  might  be,  and  in  fact  perhaps  generally  was,  related  to 
him  by  blood. 

3  At  Sparta  it  was  the  duty  of  the  kings  SiKa^eiv  naTpovxov 
■napdivov  vrepi,  c?  Tor  iKviira.),  excif,  r\v  /aij  Trep  6  Trarrjp  auriji' 
iyyvri<rri  (Herod,  vi.  57).  This  power  of  decision  was  important, 
and  sometimes  entailed  serious  consequences  for  the  body  politic 
(cf.  Aristotle,  Pol.  1304a  :  koi  nepl  ^lvTiXr)vriv  ef  kiri.KKrjptj)V 
o-Tao-eio?  yevoiJ.4vr]i,  ktA.  ;  and  so  in  Phokis,  ib.).  At  Sparta,  king 
Kleomenes  having  died  anaiBoi  epo-ecos  -votou,  his  daughter 
Gorgo  was  married  by  her  uncle  Leonidas  (Herod,  vii.  205). 

•*  The  law  in  respect  of  girls  not  yet  marriageable  is  not 
known.  The  Gortynian  Code  permits  t  he  '  heiress '  (Trarptowico^) 
to  be  married  when  she  is  twelve.  If  Blass  has  rightly  restored 
Aristotle,  Ath.  Pol.  56.  7,  fourteen  was  the  lower  limit  at 
Athens. 


itself,  with  the  obvious  modifications,  the  general 
principle  being  that  she  was  the  prize  of  that  male 
relative  (d7xio'Tei;s)  who  would  have  inherited  the 
estate  ab  intcstato  had  she  not  existed.  Claimants 
fell  into  stocks  as  before.  Within  each  stock  the 
rule  of  scniores  priores  may  have  been  followed. 
As  the  primitive  aim  had  been  to  continue  the 
male  line,  descendants  and  collaterals  of  the  de- 
ceased's mother  were  perhaps  not  originally  ad- 
missible ;  the  tendency  would  be  to  enlarge  the 
list  of  claimants  when  property  was  a.t  stake,  and 
in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  the  mother's  relatives  had  a 
legal  claim  to  the  iirUXi^pos  just  as  they  had  to  the 
Kkrjpos. 

The  next-of-kin  could  not  be  compelled  to  marry  the  girl  if 
she  was  poor ;  he  had  the  choice  of  bestowing  her  in  marriage 
with  a  portion  on  a  scale  fixed  by  law  according  to  his  own 
property-classification,  and  it  was  the  Archon's  duty  (on  which 
see  Is.  vii.  30)  to  see  that  he  adopted  one  or  other  course  (law 
in  [Dem.]  xliii.  54:  rdv  iniKX-qpuu  ocrat  6r)TiKov  TeXovcnv,  ktA..). 
The  decision  of  the  next-of-kin  would  generally  turn  upon  the 
size  of  the  estate,  and  a  rich  '  heiress '  was  naturally  a  coveted 
prize.  If  he  was  himself  below  the  third  property-class,  he  was 
apparently  freeof  obligation  to  dower.  Contumacy  was  probably 
construed  as  Kaxwo-is  eTrtKAijpov.i  the  penalty  for  which  was  seri- 
ous. Her  enforced  dowry  would  probaljly  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  a  more  distant  kinsman  to  take  the  girl.  In  the  case  of  a 
rich  inUkripo?,  waiver  by  the  first  kinsman  entiUed  to  her  opened 
the  door  to  the  next  in  succession.  In  Sparta  apparently  the 
next-of-kin  gained  the  right  to  bestow  in  marriage  an  eTriKATjpo? 
upon  whom  he  pleased,  and  this  was  one  cause  of  the  gradual 
concentration  of  wealth  (Aristotle,  Pol.  ii.  9.  1270a ;  see  W.  L. 
Newman,  Pol.  of  Ar.,  Oxford,  1887,  ii.  327). 

The  estate  to  which  an  eTriKAijpos  was  appended  did  not  pass 
to  the  next-of-kin  who  married  her,  but  to  the  son  (OuyaTpi^ous) 
or  sons  on  attaining  majority — their  father  in  the  meantime 
being  controller  (Kupios)  of  the  estate,  and  enjoying-  the  usufruct 
(Is.  lii.  50).  The  cTriKArjpos  was  thus  not  strictly  an  '  heiress,' 
but  an  intermediary  through  whom  the  estate  passed  to  her 
father's  heir(l8.  viii.  31).2  Whether  her  first  son  had  an  exclusive 
right  to  his  grandfather's  estate  is  not  clear  ([Dem.]  xlvi.  20: 
Kal  eav  e^  eTTiKArjpou  Tis  yevrp-ai,  Koi  ajtia  rjP-qrrri  e'n-l  Siexe'j,  Kpare'v 
rCiv  xpilP-o-Tiiiv,  Tov  He  o-Itov  fierpeij'  rj?  p.r]Tpi — not  in  accord  with 
Is.  viii.  31  :  oi  y.voixtvoi  TraiSes,  ktA.  ;  see  Wyse,  p.  361).  It  is 
obvious  that  it  might  indeed  be  little  to  the  advantage  of  the 
boy  to  pass  out  of  his  father's  oIk-os  into  that  of  his  maternal 
grandfather  by  posthumous  adoption,  leaving  his  brothers  to 
inherit  the  paternal  estate.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — 
that  primitive  family  law  or  custom  took  no  account  whatever 
of  personal  likes  or  dislikes  ;  it  was  left  to  esprits  forts  and  the 
lawyers  of  a  later  age  to  defy  or  evade  its  rules,  pending  their 
abrogation  by  the  emancipated  community. 

Interest  in  the  ^TrkX^poy  culminates  when  the 
complications  of  previous  marriage  are  considered. 
What  happened  if  she  had  been  gi\'en  in  marriage 
by  her  father  to  one*  who  was  not  aLso  nsxt-of- 
kin  ?  Isteus  is  explicit  that  the  next-of-kin  had 
an  absolute  right  to  compel  her  to  abandon  her 
husband  and  tomarry  her  himself  (Is.  iii.  64:  noWol 
avfoiKovvres  ijdri  dcpijprjVTai  rds  eavrCiv  yvvciiKas).  In 
practice,  doubtless,  she  might  escape  by  sacrificing 
the  estate,  if  the  next-of-kin  would  be  satisfied 
with  that ;  but  such  bai'gains  can  hardly  have  been 
legalized,  and  what  fiction  was  in  use  to  prevent 
the  next  in  succession  from  asserting  his  claim 
upon  waiver  by  the  first  is  not  known  (cf.  Is.  iii. 
74  ;  And.  i.  121  :  KaXX/as  Xayxo-vet  ti^  v'lei  ti2  eavroO 
TrjS  ^TriKXrjpov,  'Iva  fXT]  ^irL8iKd(Toj/.i.ai  eyuj).  Perhaps  the 
existence  of  male  issue  of  the  marriage  may  have 
extinguished  the  claims  of  the  next-of-kin,  as  at 
Gortyn.  General  considerations  of  equity  are 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  problem.     '  All  the  rules 

1  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  female,  married  or  un- 
married, without  brothers  or  grandfather  became  en-iVXrjpos  on 
her  father's  death,  though  she  had  not  a  penny  in  the  world 
(and  whatever  her  age),  and  nad  a  claim  as  such  upon  the  next- 
of-kin.  The  intention  of  the  institution  was  not  to  discover 
who  should  receive  a  windfall,  but  upon  whom  lay  the  sacred 
duty  of  perpetuating  the  dead  man's  line.  Naturally,  as  the 
older  religions  ideas  at  the  basis  of  the  family  decayed,  the 
purely  financial  aspect  of  the  situation  tended  to  become  para- 
mount. 

2  Hence  she  is  never  called  KATjpofd/oios  (of.  Dem.  Ivii.  50: 

eTTtKArjpou  KArjpovoju.'^cras). 

3  If  he  had  been  adopted,  in  lifetime  or  by  will,  he  was,  of 
course,  '  son,'  and  his  wife  did  not  become  en-iKATjpos  on  lier 
father's  death.  If  the  will  or  the  actof  adoption  were  congested 
and  declared  invalid,  she  would  at  once  become  eTri'xAijpos  and 
be  subject  to  claim. 
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concerning  the  irkXripoi  are  a  violation  of  equity' 
(Wyse,  p.  609). 

It  seems  that  a  man,  on  becoming  entitled  to  an 
^iriKXrjpoi,  could  put  away  his  wife,  or  at  least 
bestow  her  on  another,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  liis  good  fortune  (cf.  Dem.  Ivii.  50  :  iiriKX-fipov 
K\ripovofj.-fi<ia^  evTr6pov). 

II.  The  interest  of  the  Attic  law  of  inlieritaiice 
lies  largely  in  its  apiilication  of  the  rules  govern- 
ing primitive  society  to  a  denioeratic  organization 
steadily  drifting  away  from  the  old  point  of  view. 
The  Gortynian  Code  '  exhibits  the.se  principles  as 
modified  in  a  Dorian  oligarchical  society. 

At  Gortyn  intestate  .succession  is  the  rule,  for 
testamentary  power  is  unknown,  so  that  the  Code 
in  this  respect  is  more  archaic  than  Solon's  laws. 
Male  precedence  is  in  force,  as  at  Athens.  The 
estate  passes  to  the  following  series  of  heirs  :  (1)  the 
deceased's  children,  grandchildren,  or  great-grand- 
children ;  (2)  his  brothers,  their  children,  or  grand- 
children ;  (3)  his  sisters,  their  children,  or  grand- 
children ;  (4)  failing  these,  it  goes  to  '  tliose 
entitled'  {oh  k  ^Tri^dWy  oTrtS  k  y,  i.e.  the  next-of- 
kin)  ;  (5)  failing  a  kinsman,  to  '  those  constituting 
the  family  lot '  (ras  FoiKias  otrivis  k  lujvti  6  K\dpos,  i.e. 
the  serfs  on  the  estate,  who  are  thus  a  man's  heirs 
in  the  last  report). - 

The  Code  is  in  advance  of  the  Athenian  law  in  its  treatment 
of  women,  for  (1)  although  sons  have  sole  right  to  the  town- 
house  and  its  furniture,  and  the  cattle,  daughters  share  in  the 
rest  of  the  patrimony,  a  dau},'hter'3  share  being  fixed  at  half 
that  of  a  son; 3  (2)  a  woman  has  rights  of  several  property 
absolute  during  her  lifetime  against  both  husband  and  children  ; 
(3)  her  property  is  transmitted  in  the  same  way  as  a  man's 
estate. 

The  Code  contains  elaborate  rules  about  the 
iraTpuQKOi(  =  iwlK\i]pos}.  Clearly  the  original  idea 
of  providing  male  succession  to  the  deceased  has 
come  to  be  felt  less  strongly  than  at  Athens,  and 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  relatives  override 
the  conception  of  duty  to  the  dead  ;  in  especial, 
the  institution  conflicts  with  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance given  to  Avomen  by  the  Code.  The  Gortynian 
jrarp^cD/cos  is,  in  fact,  a  true  '  heiress,'  retaining  her 
inheritance  in  severalty  for  life,  and  is  not,  as  at 
Athens,  a  mere  vehicle  of  the  estate  to  her  son.* 
The  right  to  marry  the  heiress  belongs  to  (1)  her 
father's  brothers  according  to  seniority — if  there 
are  several  iraTpcfiQKoi,  the  second  brother  is  entitled 
to  the  second  sister,  and  so  on  ;  (2)  if  there  are  no 
living  brothers  of  the  dead  man,  the  sons  of  the 
senior  uncle  claim  their  cousins  in  order  of  seni- 
ority ;  but  any  living  uncle  excludes  his  nephews, 
sons  of  a  predeceased  elder  brother.  Tliere  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  right  to  marry  the 
'heiress'  passes  beyond  these  to  the  other  col- 
laterals; I.e.,  the  conception  of  the  dyxia-Tfla  is 
looser  than  at  Athens.  The  rule  is  that  each 
claimant  lays  his  account  with  one  Trarp^tij/cos  only 
(v.  27  :  /il-c-"  5'  ^Kep  irarpuiuKov  rbv  iiri^dXXovra,  TrXLad 
5^  fiT)) ;  i.e.,  if  a  compromise  is  accepted  by  him, 
he  cannot  go  on  to  assert  a  claim  to  the  next 
sister;  and,  conversely,  compromise  with  the  senior 
claimant  frees  the  TrarpifiuiKo^  from  all.  But,  if 
there  are  no  next-of-kin,  she  is  required  to  find 
her  husband  among  her  tribesmen,  if  possible — 
giving  them  the  chance  by  public  advertisement. 

1  The  date  of  the  actual  Code  is  perhaps  not  earlier  than  the 
uLh  cent.  B.C.,  but  its  basis  is  very  much  older.  The  sections 
concerning  inheritance  and  heiresses  seem  to  give  the  whole 
law  on  their  subject,  and  to  belong  to  the  newest  section  of 
the  Code. 

2  But  on  this  see  Kohler-Ziebarth,  Dns  Stadtreeht  von  Gortyn. 

3  A  daughter  previously  given  in  marriage  with  dowTy  by  her 
father  has  no  further  claim,  the  dowry  being  fixed  inamount 
by  law  as  half  a  son's  share  in  the  intestate  estate.  Ephoros 
(quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  482  :  <^cpia)  6'  eo-rtV,  a.v  o5eA<^ol  uo-i,  to 
rjM'erw  ttj^  toO  aSe\<i>ov  fxtpiSo^)  makes  this  the  universal  rule  in 
Crete. 

••  This  is  marked  as  an  innovation  in  the  Code  by  the  fact  that 
a  retrospecUye  limit  of  its  working  is  given.     The  definition  of 
a  Trarp'ixuKo;  is  the  same  as  at  Athens. 
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The  Code  deals  with  the  situations  arising  when  one  or  other 
of  the  parties  is  too  young  to  marry,  or  is  unwilling  to  do  so. 
Neither  is,  in  fact,  compelled  to  marry  the  other  ;  the  next-of- 
kin  niuy  simply  waive  his  claim,  in  which  case  it  is  open  for  the 
next  in  succession  to  claim,  or  he  may  accept  the  legal  indem- 
nity of  half  the  estate  (which  frees  the  TraTpuu/cos  from  further 
claims  of  next-of-kin).  It  rests  solely  with"  the  jrarpwuitos  to 
decide  whether  she  will  marry  or  indemnify  the  claimaiit. 

The  Code  lays  down  definite  rules  for  the  follow- 
ing interesting  ca.ses :  (a)  when  a  woman  who  is 
already  married  becomes  warpi^juiKot  by  the  death 
of  her  father  and  (or)  iier  brother,  and  (6)  when 
a  ■n-a.TpifiwKos  becomes  a  widow.  In  each  case  the 
liabilities  turn  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
children,  (a)  The  marriecl  Trarpcfji/cos  is  not  com- 
pelled, but  is  at  liberty,  feo  separate  from  her  hus- 
band :  (I)  if  there  are  children  (W/cva),  the  rights  of 
all  claimants  are  extinguished,  and  she  may  remain 
in  statu  quo,  or,  by  surrendering  one-half  of  the 
estate  to  her  husband,'  regain  her  freedom  to  re- 
marry within  her  tribe ;  (2)  if  there  are  no  chil- 
dren, the  rights  of  the  next-of-kin  operate,  but,  at 
the  price  of  half  of  the  estate  paid  to  him  who  has 
first  claim,  she  can  either  remain  in  statu  quo  or 
separate  from  her  husband  and  re-marry  within 
her  tribe,  (b)  In  the  ca.se  of  a  Trarpt^uKos  who  be- 
comes a  widow  :  (1)  if  there  are  ciiildren,  riglits  of 
relatives  lapse,  and  she  may  re-marry,  if  she  pleases, 
within  her  tribe,  without  penalty  ;  (2)  if  tliere  are 
no  children,  the  first  marriage  is  of  non-etiect,  the 
rights  of  relatives  revive,  and  she  must  either  marry 
the  next-of-kin  or  indemnify  him,  as  before.  The 
'  heiress '  must,  therefore,  marry  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  she  is  not  free  from  that  obligation  either 
through  failure  of  next-of-kin  or  l>y  indemnifying. 
Again,  it  is  not  until  she  has  borne  a  child  that  she 
has  fullllled  her  duty  wholly,  and  is  thenceforth 
free.  On  the  other  hand,  she  cannot,  as  at  Athens, 
be  forced  into  a  distasteful  union. 

III.  An  interesting  inquiry  is  as  to  what  hap- 
pened when  this  body  of  Hellenic  legal  principles 
came  into  contact  with  other  .systems — those  of  the 
East  and  Egypt,  and  finally  with  that  of  Rome. 
Especially  interesting  must  have  been  the  relations 
established  in  the  great  Hellenistic  foundations  of 
the  Seleucids.  As  regards  Ptolemaic  Egypt,  the 
answer  is  being  given  by  the  Papyri  (cf.  Mitteis, 
p.  46  11'.).  In  the  East  the  Syrian  Code  shows  how 
the  social  structure  was  modified  by  the  combined 
working  of  Hellenic  tradition  and  Roman  legal 
ideas  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Empire. 

The  Syrian  Code,  in  its  rules  of  intestate  succession,  exhibits 
the  following  chief  analogies  with  Hellenic  law  :  (1)  natural 
right  of  legitimate  children  to  inherit  the  patrimony; 2  (2)  a 
succession  of  stocks  ;  (3)  male  precedence  ;"  (4)  equal  distribu- 
tion within  the  stocks  ;  (n)  rights  of  inheritance  given  to  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased's  mot  her  on  failure  of  the  paternal  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Code  exhibits  the  following  departures 
from  the  Athenian  rule  :  (1)  daughters  rank  with  sons,  and 
sisters  rank  with  brothers  of  the  deceased,  for  equal  share ; 
(2)  his  mother  ranks  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  for  an  equal 
share  with  them  ;  (3)  yet  issue  of  daughters  and  sisters  inherit 
after  the  agnates,'*  i.e.  after  his  uncles  and  their  sons,  but 
before  his  aunts  and  their  issue.  A  fourth  divergence  would 
lie  in  the  fact  that,  by  the  Syrian  rule,  the  father  inherits  before 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased — if  it  were  proved  that  at 
Athens  he  could  not  inherit  from  a  son. 

The  right  of  daughters  to  some  share  in  the  patrimony  was 
already  recognized  in  the  Gortynian  Code  ;  but  it  seems  prob- 
able that  these  divergences  from  the  general  Hellenic  practice 
are  due  to  the  influence  of  Roman  law,  and  perhaps  to  definite 
interference  on  the  part  of  Constantine  (see  Jfitteis,  p.  342  ff.). 


1  The  law  s.\vs  simply,  '  parting  the  estate  as  laid  down  by 
law '  {SiaXaKovaav  tCiv  Kprjixdrtuv  a  iparrai)  ;  and  thus  might  mean 
that  in  this  case  also  the  indemnity  goes  to  the  next-of-kin  (see 
ReciLcil  des  i^ucr.  jurid.  grccques,  i.  474).  The  next-of-kin 
might,  of  course,  already  be  her  husband. 

2  Cf.  Varro  :  '  Venio  nunc  ad  alterum  genus  testament!  quod 
dicitur  physic-urn,  in  quo  Graeci  belliores  quam  nostri'  (fr. 
quoted  in  F.  Schulin,  Das  gr.  Testament  verglichen  mil  dem 
rmnischen,  Basel,  1SS2,  p.  16). 

s  The  Code  gives  a  reason  for  this  :  '  Penn  die  Gesetze  auchen 
den  reinen  Samenlheraus,  und  wer  der  Niichste  ist,  den  bringen 
sie  der  Erbschaft  nahe  '  (quoted  in  Mitteis,  326). 

4  i.e.,  daughters  and  sisters  cannot  be  represented,  slb  in  Attic 
law,  by  their  children  ;  but  sons  are  represented  by  their  sons. 
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INHERITANCE  (Hebrew).  — Our  word  '  in- 
lieritance '  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  Hebrew. 
The  various  terms  which  denote  possession  may  be 
used  when  tlie  possession  comes  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cession to  a  person  deceased.  But,  if  this  is  the 
case,  the  context  must  show  how  the  possession 
came  about.  When  we  inquire  of  the  documents 
in  the  Canon  how  this  succession  was  regulated, 
we  find  no  answer  until  we  come  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  history.  The  oldest  code  of  laws  is 
silent  on  this  point,  and  the  patriarchal  narratives 
reflect  later  conditions.  The  Biblical  writers  evi- 
dently supposed  matters  of  this  kind  to  be  regu- 
lated by  well-known  family  and  tribal  customs. 

For  Israel's  nomadic  stage,  therefore,  we  are 
left  to  conjecture.  Fortunately  the  customs  of  the 
desert  are  much  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  conjec- 
tures based  on  the  analogies  of  nomad  life  may 
claim  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty.  In- 
dividual ownership  of  land  is  unknown  in  this 
state  of  society,  and  personal  property  is  small  in 
amount.  The  man  owns  his  arms,  the  woman  her 
ornaments.  The  cattle,  while  nominally  the  pro- 
perty of  the  shaikh,  are  really  common  to  the 
whole  clan.  The  spoils  of  war  are  divided  among 
the  able-bodied  men.  At  a  man's  death  his  arms 
are  seized  by  the  next-of-kin,  or  are  divided,  like 
the  spoils  of  war,  among  the  men  able  to  bear 
arms.  Women  do  not  inherit,  because  they  are 
themselves  the  property  of  their  husbands  and 
pass  to  the  heirs  with  the  rest  of  the  estate.  This 
was  the  rule  in  Israel  even  after  the  settlement 
in  Canaan.  Muhammad's  regulation,  giving  a 
daughter  half  as  much  of  the  estate  as  went  to  a 
son,  was  an  innovation  on  the  earlier  custom, 
according  to  which  none  could  be  heirs  who  did 
not  take  part  in  battle.-'  In  the  nature  of  the  case 
Hebrew  custom  must  have  been  the  same. 

Israel  established  itself  in  Canaan  partly  by 
conquest,  partly  by  amalgamatiou  with  the  older 
inhabitants.  So  far  as  the  arable  land  was  ac- 
quired by  conquest  it  was  treated  like  other  spoils 
of  war.  Each  family  group  assigned  portions  for 
tillage  to  its  able-bodied  men,  but  without  relin- 
quishing title.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  sup- 
l)ose  the  Canaanites  to  have  had  private  property 
in  land.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  olive  is 
hardly  practicable  under  any  other  system.  Light 
on  the  state  of  things  in  this  period  may  be  got 
from  present  custom  in  Palestine.  Here  we  find 
private  ownership  of  part  of  the  land,  and  along 
with  it  communal  ownership  of  another  part.  The 
land  of  the  commune  is  laid  out  in  portions  of 
equal  value,  and  then  assigned  by  lot  to  the  culti- 
vators.-     The  frequency  with  which   the    lot  is 

1  Qur'an,  ii.  12  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  i7i  Early 
Arabia,  Cambridge,  1SS5,  p.  54. 

2  F.  Buhl,  Die  sociale  Verhiiltnisse  der  Israciiten,  Berlin, 
1309,  p.  57  ff. 


spoken  of  in  the  OT  indicates  some  such  system 
of  allotment.  But  private  property  in  land  is  also 
indicated.  Naboth  refuses  to  sell  his  vineyard, 
and  the  narrative  shows  that  there  were  no  re- 
strictions on  his  title.'  The  patriarchal  stories 
represent  Abraham  and  Jacob  as  buying  land 
from  the  earlier  inhabitants.'' 

While  we  suppose  that  private  property  in  land 
was  fully  recognized  in  this  period,  it  is  probable 
that  the  right  of  inheritance  was  limited  to  male 
kinsmen.  There  is  no  clear  case  of  women  owning 
land  before  the  Exile,  though  they  had  personal 
property.  The  mother  of  Micah  saved  a  consider- 
able sura  of  money,  and  her  title  was  recognized 
by  her  son.^  Abigail  brought  live  slaves  to  David, 
though  this  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  of  her 
fortune.  Rachel  and  Leah  each  received  a  slave 
girl  from  her  father.*  The  case  of  Achsah,  who  is 
said  to  have  received  territory  from  Caleb,^  forms 
no  exception,  for  Achsah  is  only  the  eponym  of  a 
clan.  Laban's  daughters,  just  referred  to,  say 
quite  frankly  that  there  is  nothing  for  them  in 
the  house  of  their  father,  and  that  he  has  sold 
them  and  eaten  up  the  price.  The  language  shows 
conclusively  that  at  the  time  when  the  account 
was  written  daughters  had  no  claim  as  heiresses, 
and  that  the  most  they  could  hope  for  from  a 
generous  father  was  some  part  of  the  price  that 
he  had  received  for  them.  The  persistency  with 
which  the  Hebrew  writers  represent  the  widow  as 
an  object  of  charity  indicates  that  widows  were 
without  claim  on  the  estates  of  their  husbands. 

The  dormant  rights  of  the  clan  may  have  re- 
asserted themselves  when  a  man  died.  But  in  the 
period  of  the  monarchy  it  probably  came  to  be 
recognized  that  the  sons  were  the  rightful  heirs. 
Gifts  by  the  father  during  his  lifetime  were  recog- 
nized as  valid,  if  we  may  argue  from  the  conduct 
of  Abraham  towards  the  sons  of  his  concubines.® 
But  the  inheritance  went  to  all  the  sons— there 
was  no  dill'erence  between  the  son  of  a  wife  and 
the  son  of  a  concubine.  The  sons  of  Zilpah  and 
Bilhah  are  on  the  same  footing  with  the  sons  of 
Bachel  and  Leah.''  Probably  this  was  always  the 
theory,  and  we  may  venture  to  adduce  the  Baby- 
lonian parallel.  Here  we  read  that,  if  a  man 
recognizes  the  son  of  a  slave  woman  by  calling 
him  '  my  son,'  that  son  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
estate.  In  Hebrew  practice  the  son  of  a  slave 
woman  often  suil'ered  injustice.  The  expulsion  of 
Ishmael  is  an  illustration,  and  so  is  the  banishment 
of  Jephthah  by  his  brothers.^ 

The  first-born  son  had  special  rights. 

The  law  in  Deuteronomy,  which  probably  reproduces  ancient 
custom  and  guards  it  from  abuse,  is  as  follows  :  '  When  a  man 
has  two  wives,  one  beloved  and  the  other  hated,  and  they  bear 
him  children,  if  the  firstborn  belong  to  the  hated  wife,  then  in 
the  day  in  which  he  gives  the  inheritance  to  his  sons  he  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  treat  the  son  of  the  beloved  wife  as  the  first- 
born instead  of  the  son  of  the  hated.  He  shall  recognize  the 
firstborn  (son  of  the  hated)  by  giving  him  a  double  portion  of 
whatever  he  has  ;  for  he  is  the  firstling  of  his  strength  and  the 
right  of  the  firstborn  is  his.'" 

The  birthright  seems  to  have  been  originally 
connected  with  the  chieftainship  of  the  clan. 
That  some  sort  of  priestly  prerogative  also  be- 
longed to  the  oldest  son  seems  clear  from  the 
Pentateuchal  narrative,  which  makes  the  tribe  of 
Levi  a  substitute  for  the  lirst-born  sons  of  tlie 
people,  and  this  prerogative  was  probably  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  clan  ancestors. 

The  sharpness  with  which  the  law  forbids  the 
transfer  of  the  birthright  to  any  but  the  actual 
first-born  indicates  that  earlier  the  matter  had 
been  in  the  power  of  the  father.  This  also  is  illus- 
trated by  the  patriarchal  story  where  Isaac  is 
induced  (unwittingly,  to  be  sure)  to  give  the 
1  1  K  211G  2  Gn  239fl"-  3319.  3  jg  i71ff. 
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blessing  to  Jacob,  and  where  Jacob  in  turn  pre- 
fers Ephraini  to  Mauasseli.  The  Chronicler  be- 
lieves that  the  birthright  was  taken  from  Keuben 
and  given  to  Josepli.^  All  thes^e  stories  are  the 
reflexion  of  tribal  relations,  but  they  show  that 
the  transfer  of  the  birthright  was  not  a  strange 
conception  to  the  writers.  ^Ve  are  nowliere  told 
that  tiie  double  portion  given  to  the  oldest  son 
was  to  enable  him  to  support  the  widow  and  the 
younger  children,  though  this  has  usually  been 
assigned  as  the  reason.  Tliat  the  dependent 
members  of  the  family  passed  into  the  care,  or 
rather  into  the  possession,  of  the  heir,  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  note.  Tlie  right  of  the 
first-born  son  of  a  king  to  succeed  to  the  throne 
was  not  necessarily  a  part  of  his  prerogative,  as 
we  see  in  the  case  of  Solomon.* 

In  default  of  sons  the  patriarchal  system  makes 
the  brothers  inherit,  and  after  them  uncles,  that 
is,  father's  brothers.  Next  come  cousins  in  the 
various  degrees,  always  on  the  father's  side ;  for, 
the  women  being  excluded,  their  descendants  have 
no  rights.  The  Hebrews,  however,  always  felt  it 
to  be  a  misfortune  that  a  man  should  have  no  son 
to  succeed  him.  The  root  of  this  feeling  must  be 
sought  in  the  animistic  stage  of  religion.  The 
spirit  of  a  man  is  left  without  sustenance  and 
honour  if  he  has  no  son  to  pay  these  dues.  To 
prevent  the  name  from  being  blotted  out,  custom 
early  enjoined  the  levirate  marriage,  and,  as  in 
other  cases,  the  custom  Avas  hnally  embodied  in 
the  A^Titten  law.     Deuteronomy  is  specific  on  this  : 

'  When  brothers  dwell  together,  and  one  of  them  dies  leaving 
no  son,  the  wife  of  the  deceased  sliall  not  be  given  to  a  stran;^'er. 
Her  brotlier-in-law  shall  come  to  her  and  take  her  to  him  for  a 
wife  and  perform  a  brother's  duty.  And  her  first-born  son  shall 
succeed  to  the  name  of  the  brother  who  is  dead,  and  his  name 
shall  not  be  blotted  out  from  Israel.'  3 

How  seriously  the  brother's  duty  is  taken  is 
made  clear  by  the  stoiy  of  Tamar  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,*  where  the  reason  given  for  Onan's  early 
death  is  his  refusal  to  raise  up  seed  to  his  brother, 
and  where,  also,  it  is  held  that  Tamar,  when  re- 
fused another  husband,  is  justified  in  taking  a 
substitute  by  deception.  In  Deuteronomy  the 
recalcitrant  brother  is  put  to  open  shame  by  the 
ceremony  of  pulling  off  the  shoe.^ 

The  arrangement  under  discussion  is  a  survival 
from  the  time  when  a  man's  wives  went  to  the 
next-of-kin.  In  fact,  the  levirate  was  the  duty, 
not  of  the  brother  alone,  but  of  the  next-of-kin, 
whoever  he  might  be.  So  Judah  was  the  one  upon 
whom  the  duty  devolved  when  his  son  was  in 
default.  This  is  also  the  tlieory  of  the  book  of 
Ruth.  Ruth  offers  herself  as  wife  to  Boaz  in  the 
belief  that  he  is  next-of-kin  to  her  deceased  hus- 
band. Boaz  informs  her  that  there  is  a  nearer 
kinsman,  and  he  takes  her  only  after  this  other 
has  refused.  Here  the  connexion  with  the  right 
of  inheritance  is  made  clear  by  the  statement 
that  the  kinsman  has  the  right  of  redemption  of 
such  real  estate  as  belonged  to  the  deceased,  the 
wife  going  with  it.  The  book  is  not  altogether 
clear,  because  it  does  not  give  the  first-born  son  to 
the  deceased  ;  but  in  its  general  conception  it  agrees 
with  what  we  know  elsewhere  of  the  levirate.  At 
the  present  day  it  is  Jewish  custom  to  release  the 
brother  from  his  dutj'.  The  subject  has  a  place 
here  only  so  far  as  it  throws  light  on  the  Jewish 
ideas  of  inheritance.  The  levirate  was  in  force  so 
long  as  it  was  thought  necessary  for  a  man  to  have 
a  male  heir.  When  the  right  of  daugh.ters  to 
inherit  was  recogTiized,  the  law  forbade  the  mar- 
riage of  a  woman  to  her  brother-in-law. 

The  device  of  adoption,  by  which  a  man  who  has 
no  heir  of  his  body  begotten  takes  a  child  from 
another  family  to  be  his  son,  seems  not  to  have 

1  Gn  2732-37  4817-20,  1  Ch  51.  2  i  k  1,  and  of.  2  Ch  213. 
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been  much  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  AVhere 
Abraham  expects  his  slave  to  become  his  heir, 
however,'  we  think  of  the  slave  as  having  been 
made   a  '  .son '  of   the  clan.      In   the   patriarchal 

Eeriod  we  find  also  the  recognition  of  Ephraim  and 
Iana.sseh  by  Jacob,*  which  may  be  called  an 
adoption ;  and  the  reception  of  Moses  into  the 
family  of  Pharaoli^*  shows  the  idea  not  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  writers  of  these  stories.  At  a 
later  date  one  of  the  genealogists  tells  of  a  Hebrew 
who  had  no  son,  and  who  gave  his  daughter  to  his 
Egyptian  slave  to  wife,  and  the  children  were 
counted  in  the  Hebrew  line.*  None  of  the.se  cases 
can  be  called  historical  ;  and  Esther,  who  was 
brought  up  by  Mordecai,  came  to  iiim  not  by 
adoption,  but  as  his  wnvd  by  the  (jrdinary  law  of 
inheritance."  The  declaration  of  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs, that  a  maid  may  '  inherit '  from  her  mistress, 
is  too  slight  to  build  upon.* 

We  come  to  a  time,  linally,  when  daughters  are 
allowed  to  inherit.  It  woiild  not  be  strange  to 
discover  that  the  idea  of  women  holding  property 
arose  in  connexion  with  the  clan  sagas.  Wiicn 
the  clans  were  brought  into  genealogical  relations, 
those  which  had  feminine  names  appeared  as 
daughters  of  the  eponym  heroes  of  the  whole 
peojile.  As  all  the  clans  had  territory  in  the  land 
of  Israel,  it  was  believed  that  the  patriarchs  had 
given  portions  to  daughters  as  well  as  to  sons. 
The  story  of  Achsah,  already  mentioned,  is  in 
point.''  So  is  the  statement  that  a  daughter  of 
As  her  has  a  place  in  the  genealogy.  Further,  we 
find  an  explicit  declaration  in  the  book  of  Joshua 
that  the  daughters  of  Manasseh  took  possession 
along  with  his  sons.^  The  genealogy  in  Ezra  knows 
of  a  certain  Barzillai  who  received  that  name 
because  he  married  the  daughter  of  Barzillai  the 
Gileadite.*  We  must  suppose  the  daughter  to 
have  been  an  heiress,  and  the  case  naturally  leads 
up  to  that  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehau.  We 
read  in  the  book  of  Numbers  that,  when  I.srael  was 
about  to  take  possession  of  the  Promised  Land,  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  came  to  Moses  informing 
him  that  their  father  had  died,  leaving  no  son.  In 
consequence  they  fear  that  his  name  will  be  blotted 
out,  for  he  will  receive  no  portion  in  the  coming 
division  of  the  land.  On  consultation  with  the 
oracle,  Moses  is  directed  to  grant  their  imjilied 
request,  and  to  assign  them  the  portion  which 
should  fall  to  their  father.  The  conclusion  of  the 
paragraph  is  a  specilic  direction  that  hereafter 
daughters  shall  inherit  where  there  are  no  sons. 
The  law,  however,  is  amended,  or  supplemented, 
in  another  chapter  by  the  requirement  that,  where 
daughters  succeed  to  landed  property,  they  shall 
marry  within  their  own  tribe;  otherwise  the  land 
of  their  father  will  be  lost  to  the  tribe  of  which  he 
was  a  member.'"  The  regulation  here  given  shows 
how  precedents  for  new  laws  were  sought  in  the 
history  of  the  people.  When  it  was  seen  to  be  an 
injustice  that  daughters  should  be  shut  out  of  the 
inheritance  in  favour  of  remoter  relatives,  a  pre- 
cedent was  found  in  the  tribal  traditions.  If 
females  inherited  in  the  patriarchal  age — which 
seems  to  be  shown  by  the  narratives — why  should 
they  not  now  have  the  privilege  ?  The  answer  to 
the  question  is  given  in  the  law  here  promulgated. 
But  along  with  the  desirability  of  giving  these 
rights  to  daughters  was  a  sense  of  the  inviolability 
of  the  tribal  boundaries  as  fixed  in  the  Mosaic  age. 
On  this  account  the  regulation  was  supplemented, 
as  we  have  seen.     The  arrangement  by  which  the 
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daughters  are  obliged  to  marry  within  their  own 
tribe  could  not  have  seemed  a  hardship— perhaps 
it  hardly  seemed  an  innovation — because  from  the 
earliest  times  a  kinsman  was  thought  to  be  the 
most  desirable  suitor  for  a  young  woman's  hand. 
Arab  custom  in  this  matter  is  well  known,  and  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Tobit  the  cousin  had  a  presump- 
tive right  as  against  other  suitors. 

In  the  post- Exilic  period,  therefore,  the  idea  of 
women  holding  property  and  inheriting  it  became 
thoroughly  established.  Job  gave  his  daughters 
portions  along  with  his  sons,  and  the  author  of  the 
last  chapter  of  Proverbs  found  it  natural  that  a 
capable  woman  should  buy  a  field  with  the  earn- 
ings of  her  own  hands.  ^  Written  testaments  are 
nowhere  spoken  of  in  the  OT,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  a  man  about  to  die  will  dispose  of  his  estate 
by  word  of  mouth.  So  Ahithophel  '  gives  orders 
concerning  his  house '  before  committing  suicide  ;^ 
and  Hezekiah,  when  dangerously  ill,  is  advised  to 
regulate  his  afifairs.^  The  last  words  of  a  father  to 
his  sons  would  naturally  couple  advice  and  admoni- 
tion with  directions  concerning  property.  Hence 
the  character  of  the  testament  (though  not  so 
called)  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jacob.  Ben  Sira 
recommends  that  one  distribute  his  goods  at  the 
end  of  life,  but  not  earlier.*  It  is  not  certain  that 
a  wi'itten  will  is  intended  in  any  of  these  jjassages, 
or  in  the  passage  in  Tobit  sometimes  cited  in  this 
connexion. 

The  latest  portions  of  the  Pentateuchal  legisla- 
tion aim  at  limiting  the  right  of  testamentary 
disposition  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  divine 
ownership.  The  land  being  Jahweh's,  and  assigned 
by  Him  to  the  various  tribes,  it  should  be  kept  in 
perpetuity  in  possession  of  those  tribes.  To  this  end 
no  man  was  to  have  the  right  of  disposing  of  his  share 
to  any  one  but  the  next-of-kin.  Moreover,  in  case 
he  were  driven  by  poverty  so  to  dispose  of  it,  he 
could  give  only  a  lease  for  the  time  to  tlie  next 
Jubilee  year,  when  it  would  revert  to  him  or  his 
direct  descendants.  The  basis  of  this  regulation 
is  probably  the  old  clan  order  by  which  the  indi- 
vidual held  only  what  was  assigned  him  by  the 
commune.  We  learn  from  Jeremiah  that,  when 
land  was  sold,  it  was  ofiered  first  of  all  to  a 
kinsman.^ 

Whether  a  criminal  forfeited  his  property  rights 
is  nowhere  specifically  told  us.  When  Naboth  Avas 
executed  for  blasphemy,^  his  estate  was  seized  by 
the  king ;  but  this  may  have  been  simply  an  act  of 
tyranny,  and  without  authority  of  law  or  custom. 
If  Ave  may  argue  from  Achan's  case,^  the  man 
guilty  of  sacrilege  had  his  property  destroyed 
Avith  himself.  What  became  of  his  lands  Avhen 
he  had  any  is  not  clear.  We  should  expect  them 
to  be  forfeited  to  the  temple,  as  '  devoted '  to  the 
divinity. 

Literature.— The  Hebrew  law  as  understood  by  the  tradi- 
tional authorities  is  formulated  in  the  Talmud  treatises  Baba 
Balhra  and  Yebamoth.  The  most  thorough  discussion,  and  one 
still  valuable,  is  J.  Selden's  De  SvccessUmilms  ad  Leges  Uebrce- 
orum  in  Bona  Defunctorum  {l&ia),  in  his  collected  works, 
London,  1726,  vol.  ii.  1-76  ;  J.  D.  Michaelis  treats  the  subject 
with  his  usual  learning  in  his  Mosaisches  liecht,  Frankfort,  1770 
(Eng.  tr.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  London,  1814), 
§§  78-80  and  98;  L.  L6vy,  La  Famille  dans  I'antiquile 
israHite,  Paris,  1905,  and  T.  Engert,  Elie-  und  Familienrecht 
der  nebriieT,  Munich,  1905,  give  good  summaries  of  what  is 
known  on  the  subject.  On  the  levirate,  see  S.  R.  Driver's  com- 
mentary on  Dt  255 10,  where  other  literature  is  cited.    The  cus- 
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INHERITANCE  (Hindu).— The  rules,  of  suc- 
cession, as  developed  by  the  Brahman  laAvyers  of 
India,  may  be  described  as  to  some  extent  a 
spiritual  bargain  in  Avhich  the  right  to  succeed 
to  another  depends  on  the  successor's  capacity  for 
benefiting  that  person  by  the  oflering  of  funeral 
oblations  (sraddJia).  Thus  the  term  sapinda,  Avhich 
is  commonly  used  to  denote  a  heritable  relation, 
means  literally  a  relation  connected  through 
funeral  oblations  of  food,  such  as  a  ball  of  rice 
(pinda).  The  more  remote  ancestors,  Adz.  the 
great-grandfather,  his  father  and  grandfather,  Avho 
are  ofiered  only  the  fragments  of  that  ball  of 
rice  Avliich  remain  on  the  hands  of  the  offerer,  Avere 
therefore  called  'partakers  of  the  wipings'  {lepa- 
bhdgin,  Manu,  iii.  216).  StUl  more  distant  is  the 
relationship  of  samdnodakas,  or  kinsmen,  connected 
by  the  mere  offering  of  water,  said  to  extend  to 
the  fourteenth  degree.  In  a  decision  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  Avas  declared 
that  '  there  is  in  the  Hindu  laAv  so  close  a  con- 
nexion between  their  religion  and  their  succession 
to  property,  that  the  preferable  right  to  perform 
irdddh  is  commonly  viewed  also  as  governing  the 
preferable  right  to  succession  of  property.'  Dubois 
(in  India,  1792-1823)  observes  {Hindu  Manners'^, 
p.  374)  '  that  the  right  of  inheritance  and  the  duty 
of  presiding  at  the  obsequies  are  inseparable  one 
from  the  other.  When,  therefore,  a  wealthy  man 
dies  Avithout  direct  descendants,  a  croAA'd  of  remote 
relatives  appear  to  dispute  Avitli  each  other  the 
honour  of  conducting  the  funeral  rites.  The  con- 
test is  occasionally  so  tumultuous  and  prolonged 
that  the  body  of  tne  deceased  is  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete putrefaction  before  a  definite  settlement  of 
these  many  pretensions  is  arrived  at.'  And  so  an 
old  Sanskrit  authority  says,  '  He  who  inherits  the 
Avealth  presents  the  funeral  oblation,'  and  'A  son 
shall  present  the  funeral  oblations  to  his  father, 
even  though  he  inherit  no  property'  (Institutes 
of  Visnu,  XV.  40,  43).  The  doctrine  of  spiritual 
efficacy  Avas  further  developed,  and  relied  on  as  a 
corroborative  argument  in  favour  of  certain  ex- 
positions of  the  texts  on  inheritance,  in  the  Daya- 
bhdga  and  other  leading  AA'orks  of  the  Bengal  School 
of  laAV.  The  Mitdksard,  on  the  other  hand,  Avhich 
is  the  leading  authority  on  the  laAv  of  inheritance 
for  the  majority  of  the  Hindus,  explains  the  term 
sapinda  as  denoting  one  of  the  same  body,  i.e.  a 
blood  relation,  and  does  not  give  countenance  to 
any  other  principle  than  propinquity,  or  proximity 
of  birth,  as  regulating  the  order  of  succession. 
Nevertheless,  the  connexion  betAveen  the  right  of 
succession  and  the  obligation  to  offer  the  customary 
srdddJis  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  constantly 
present  to  the  Hindu  mind.  The  widow,  in  par- 
ticular, Avho  succeeds  to  her  husband's  property 
on  faUure  of  male  descendants,  is  enjoined  to  offer 
up  the  regular  oblations  to  him  at  stated  times. 

The  religious  element  enters  largely  into  the 
Indian  laAv  of  inheritance  in  other  respects  besides 
the  general  rules  of  succession.  Thus  civil  death, 
i.e.  the  exclusion  of  a  man  from  his  caste  on 
account  of  some  offence  or  breach  of  caste  rules, 
has  the  same  consequences  as  natural  death,  and 
causes  the  property  of  the  person  out-casted  (patita) 
to  dcA'olve  on  his  heirs,  and  himself  to  lose  the 
capacity  to  inherit  any  property  devolving  on  him. 
Civil  death  is  now  inoperative,  as  loss  of  caste, 
according  to  an  Act  of  1850,  does  not  affect  a  man's 
civil  rights.  Spiritual  relationship  is  recognized  as 
Avell  as  blood  relationship,  the  pupU  succeeding  to 
his  spiritual  teacher  and  vice  versa.  No  relative 
can,  as  a  rule,  claim  any  property  acquired  by  a 
man  during  the  time  he  Avas  a  sannyasl  (ascetic). 
It  is  taken  by  one  of  his  disciples,  Avho  should  per- 
form the  funeral  rites  according  to  custom.  The 
succession  goes  either  by  nomination  by  the  previous 
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^annyasi  or  by  election  after  his  death.  The  san- 
nydsls  are,  in  many  cases,  lieads  of  a  matha  (mutt), 
i.e.  of  a  religious  institution  founded  and  endowed 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  spreading  the 
doctrines  of  some  religious  sect.  These  monastic 
institutions  were  endowed  with  considerable  grants 
of  land  by  Hindu  princes  and  noblemen,  their  pro- 
perty being  vested  in  tlie  prece[>tor  or  head  for  the 
time  being,  generally  called  mahdnt.  Though  many 
of  these  mahdnts  have  become  worldly,  or  are  not 
even  versed  in  the  first  principles  of  their  religion, 
the  acquirement  of  wealth  by  trade  being  their  great 
object,  the  old  rule  of  succession  remains,  and  the 
property  passes  by  inheritance  to  no  one  who  does  not 
fill  the  oilice.  It  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
establishment,  but  the  superior  has  large  control 
over  it  and  is  not  accountable  for  its  management. 
The  two  principal  Sanskrit  treatises  on  inheritance 
and  succession  on  which  the  law  as  administered 
by  the  British  Courts  of  India  is  supposed  to  be 
based  are  the  Mitaksard  and  the  Duyubhaga. 
Colebrooke's  English  translation  of  these  two  works 
Y,-as  first  published  in  1810. 

Literature.  —  R.  West  and  G.  Biihler,  A  Digest  of  the 
Hindu  Law  of  Inheritance,  Partition,  and  AdojUion''^,  2  vola., 
Bombay,  18S9  ;  J.  D.  Mayne,  Hindu  Law  and  ifi^aijeT,  Madras, 
10(16:  J.  Jolly,  History  of  the  Hindu  Law,  Calcutta,  1885;  G. 
Sarkar,  Hindu  LaW^,  do.  1903 ;  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K. 
Beauchamp,  Hindu  Manners'^,  Oxford,  IDUO ;  E.  J.  Tre- 
velyan,  Hindu  Law,  London,  VdVi ;  Madras  Law  Journal, 

1891  ff.  J.  Jolly. 

INHERITANCE  (Jewish).— The  Jewish  law 
of  inheritance  based  itself  on  the  Biblical  regula- 
tions (on  which  see  W.  H.  Bennett,  art.  '  Heir,'  in 
EDB  ii.  340).  In  the  Rabbinic  Code  these  regula- 
tions were  systematized,  and  the  accepted  principles 
are  given  in  the  Codes  of  Maimonides  (Hilkkoth 
Naluiloth)  and  Joseph  Qaro  (Hoshen  Blishpat,  §§  250- 
258 'and  §§  276-289).  In  modern  times,' Jewish 
practice  naturally  conforms  to  the  civil  laws  of  the 
States  in  which  Jews  are  domiciled.  So  far  as 
the  older  Rabbinic  laws  are  concerned,  the  rule 
of  inheritance  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

'  The  order  of  succession  in  intestacy  is  :  first,  sons  (eldest  son 
taking;  a  double  portion),  their  descendants  ;  daughters,  their 
descendants.  Failing  issue,  the  father  succeeds,  then  brothers 
(Mishn.  DabaBathro,  viii.  2).  Sisters  come  after  brothers  and 
their  descendants  (ii.)-  If  a  son  dies  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
grandchildren  succeed  to  their  father's  share  in  the  estate  of 
their  grandfather  (Bab.  Baba  Bathra,  1226).  A  man  is  his 
mother's  heir,  the  husband  is  the  wife's  heir,  but  the  wife  is 
not  her  husband's  heir.  She  has,  however,  her  dower.  Ille- 
gitimacy is  no  bar  to  inheritance  or  transmission.  Recognition 
by  father  is  accepted  as  proof  that  children  are  his  (ib.  viii.  6). 
Hotchpot  was  not  recognized  in  Jewish  j  urisprudence  (ib.  viii.  8) ' 
(M.  Hyamson,  ilosaicarum  et  Romaaartim  Legum  CoUatio, 
London,  1913,  p.  161 ;  cf.  J.  H.  Greenstone,  in  JE  vi.  583). 

The  owner  of  property  could  not  depart  from  this 
order  in  bequeathing  by  way  of  inheritance,  though 
he  could  do  so  if  he  bequeathed  by  way  of  gift. 

'The  law  of  testamentary  succession,  as  laid  down  in  the  Bible 
(Nu  278-ii),  is  unalterable  ;  and  any  attempt  made  by  the  owner 
of  property  to  bequeath  it  as  an  inheritance  to  those  who  would 
not  naturally  inherit  it  is  null  and  void.  No  one  can  be  made 
an  heir  except  such  persons  as  are  mentioned  in  this  Biblical 
law ;  nor  can  the  property  be  lawfully  diverted  from  the  heirs 
by  the  substitution,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  of  some  other 
person  as  heir  (Mishn.  Baba  Bathra,  viii.  5) ;  but  the  owner  of 
property  has  such  control  over  it  that  he  may  dispose  of  it  by 
sale  or  gift  to  ai>y  person,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  heirs.  This 
important  distinction,  therefore,  must  be  noted,  that  a  bequest 
by  way  of  inheritance  to  persons  other  than  the  legal  heirs  is 
null  and  void,  whereas  a  bequest  by  way  of  gift  is  valid '  (D.  W. 
Amram,  in  JE  iii.  43). 

Such  procedure  was,  however,  regarded  with 
much  disfavour  by  the  Rabbis  (Bab.  Baba  Bathra, 
1336  ;  Kethuboth,  53a),  and  it  was  very  unusual 
for  the  owner  to  depart  through  bequest  by  way 
of  gift  from  the  order  of  succession  (see  L.  N, 
Dembitz,  in  JE  xii.  522).  One  important  point 
deserves  special  mention.  The  Pharisaic  Law 
denied  to  daughters  any  share  in  the  inheritance 
if  there  were  sons,  though  the  Sadducees  (Bab. 
Baba  Bathra,  1156)  and  later  on  the  Qaraites 
(J.  Fiirst,  Gesch.  des  Karderthums,  Leipzig,  1865, 


i.  §  9)  gave  the  daughters  equal  rights  with  their 
brothers.  Nevertlieless,  in  tlie  Pharisaic  scheme 
the  daughter  had  ample  rights  for  maintenance 
wliile  unmarried.  Very  signilicant  is  the  decision 
of  Adinon  (first  half  of  1st  cent.  A.D.) — a  decision 
conlirmed  by  Gamaliel : 

'  If  a  man  die,  leavinc^sons  and  daughters,  and  his  estate  be 
large,  the  sons  inherit  it  and  the  daughters  are  maintained  by 
it ;  but  if  the  estate  bo  small,  the  daughters  are  maintained  by 
it,  and  the  sons  may  go  begging'  (Mishn.  Kethuboth,  xiii.  3). 

The  Court  miglit  set  aside  a  part  of  the  estate 
in  trust  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  daughters  (on 
all  the.se  matters  see  D.  W.  Amram,  in  JE  iv. 
418).  In  general,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
family  solidarity  (see  art.  Family  [Jewish])  and 
sense  of  good- will  among  its  members  secured  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  family  goods,  which 
were  to  a  large  extent  enjoyed  in  common. 

As  to  the  extra-legal  ideas  associated  in  Jewish 
thought  with  the  idea  of  inheritance,  the  Rabbis 
were  concerned  to  combat  tiie  view  that  the 
Israelite  inherited  the  Law.  He  had  to  acquire 
his  i)art  in  tiie  Torah  by  his  active  study  and  per- 
formance of  it.  R.  Josd  (Mishn.  Aboth,  ii.  12) 
said  :  '  Set  thj'self  to  learn  Torah,  for  it  is  not  an 
heirloom  unto  thee.'  This,  at  hrst  siglit,  may 
seem  contradictory  of  Dt  33^  '  Moses  commanded 
us  a  law,  an  inheritance  for  the  assembly  of 
Jacob.'  But  the  Sifrg  (§  345,  ed.  M.  Friedmann, 
Vienna,  1864,  p.  HS'')  interprets  the  text  to  mean 
that  the  Law  is  not  an  aristocratic  possession  ;  it 
belongs  to  all  Israel.  The  Rabbinic  attitude 
closeljy  illustrates  the  saying  of  Goethe  :  '  \\'hat 
thou  hast  inherited  from  thy  fathers,  be  sure  thou 
earn  it,  that  it  may  be  truly  thine.'  This  is  en- 
forced in  another  saying :  '  Fay  special  regard  to 
the  sons  of  the  poor,  for  from  them  the  Torah 
goeth  forth '  (Bab.  Nedarim,  81a),  the  point  being, 
as  the  Talmud  remarks,  that  a  learned  man's  off- 
spring are  not  always  learned,  lest  it  be  believed 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Torah  is  an  inheritance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  children  of  the  unlearned 
might  be  among  the  active  promoters  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Law  {Sank.  96a).  All  Israel  (and  the 
righteous  of  all  nations  were  included  in  the  boon 
[Tosefta  Sanh.  xiii.])  had  its  siiare  in  the  future 
life  (Mishn.  Sanh.  x.  1),  in  accordance  with  the 
Rabbinic  exegesis  of  the  text  (Is  60-'),  'thy  people 
also  shall  be  all  righteous,  they  shall  inherit  the 
land  for  ever.'  So,  for  a  while  Israel  may  forsake 
the  laAv,  but,  when  he  seeks  to  return,  he  need  feel 
no  shame ;  it  is  his  ancestral  inheritance  that  he 
resumes  possession  of  {Exod.  liabbah,  xxxiii.  7). 
This  combination  of  confidence  in  Israel's  future 
and  demand  for  Israel's  present  effort  is  a  unique 
quality  in  the  Rabbinic  system  of  morality.  Yet 
another  way  of  meeting  the  ditierence  between  the 
two  points  of  view  may  be  cited.  The  Torah  is 
Israel's  communal  inheritance,  but  the  individual 
has  to  win  for  himself  the  right  to  share  (cf.  Comm. 
of  W,  Einhorn  to  the  passage  cited  from  Exod. 
Kabbah,  ed.  Wilna,  1878,  p.  123). 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  the  idea  of  inherit- 
ance— it  was  considered  a  misfortune  for  a  man 
to  leave  no  son  to  inherit  his  estate.  Such  mis- 
fortune was  sometimes  regarded  as  due  to  the 
father's  misconduct ;  witness  such  sayings  as  :  'If 
one  destroys  by  fire  his  neighbour's  produce,  he 
leaves  no  son  to  be  his  heir'  (Bab.  Sotah,  11a). 
Absalom  {loc.  cit.)  was  childless  at  his  death  ;  his 
three  sons  and  his  daughter  predeceased  him  as  a 
punishment  for  his  having  set  fire  to  Joab's  grain 
(2  S  l^^'^).  The  pious  Israelite  was  also  considered 
to  have  neglected  one  of  his  main  duties  unless  he 
married  with  the  hope  of  leaving  issue  (Bab.  Bera- 
khoth,  10a  ;  Yebamoth,  636,  and  often).  The  idea 
went  beyond  the  desire  to  continue  the  race. 
Almost  mystically  the  divine  presence  dwelling 
in  a  man  was  carried  over  to  his  children  {Yeba- 
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inoth,  64),  or— and  this  is  significant— to  a  disciple 
(cf.  Bab.  Baba  Bathm,  llCrt).  In  particular,  it 
was  the  father's  duty  to  ensure  that  the  inherit- 
ance of  fidelity  to  God  M'as  carried  on  through 
the  generations.  This  thought  was  based  on  the 
example  of  Abraham.  '  I  have  known  him,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  command  his  children  and  his 
household  after  him,  that  they  may  keep  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice '  (Gn  IS'**).  And,  further, 
he  who  teaches  his  son's  son  is  esteemed  as  though 
he  had  himself  stood  at  Mt.  Sinai,  a  personal 
participator  in  the  original  revelation  (Bab.  Qid- 
dush.  30a).  From  the  text  in  Genesis  just  cited 
was  derived  the  custom  of  Jewish  fathers  writing 
for  their  children  an  ethical  testament  containing 
moral  and  pious  directions  ;  and  these  testaments 
were  an  honoured  heirloom  (see  I.  Abrahams,  art. 
'Jewish  Ethical  Wills,'  in  JQB  iii.  [1891]  436). 
For  the  part  played  in  Judaism  by  the  conception 
of  the  child's  inheritance  of  the  father's  merits  see 
S.  Levy's  volume  on  Original  Virtue  and  Other 
Studies,  London,  1907. 
Literature. — This  is  given  throughout  the  article. 

I.  Abrahams. 

INHERITANCE  (Roman).— As  compared  with 
the  Greek,  two  features  in  chief  distinguish  the 
Roman  laws  of  inheritance  taken  as  a  whole:  (1) 
the  very  early,  and  relatively  extended,  power  of 
devising,  by  the  testamentum  calatis  comitiis  or 
the  testamentum  in  procinctu,  i.e.  the  recognition 
of  the  individual  will  as  a  decisive  factor  in  the 
activity  of  the  group  ;  and  (2)  the  peculiarly  Roman 
conception  of  the  paternal  relationship,  the  patria 
potestas. 

In  the  regal  period  the  estate  of  a  paterfamilias 
was  inherited  oy  such  of  his  descendants  as  were 
'under  his  power'  (in potestate)  at  the  time  of  his 
death  and  became  by  that  event  sxd  iuris.  Such 
were  his  sons  and  grandsons  (unless  they  were  no 
longer  subject,  through  emancipation),  his  daugh- 
ters (unless  they  had  passed  by  marriage  in  inanurn 
of  their  husband,  i.e.  into  another  family),  and 
his  wife  in  manu,  and,  therefore,  standing  loco 
jilice.  All  these  were  styled  sui  heredes,  '  self- 
heirs,'  as  having  an  inherent  right  dormant  during 
the  father's  life.  All,  including  the  widow,  took 
an  equal  share.  Failing  sui  heredes,  the  gens  of 
the  deceased  inherited.  Of  primogenitui'e  there 
is  no  trace.  But  from  the  first  the  father  was  able 
to  regulate  the  succession  by  testament,  if  he 
cared  to  do  so,  within  such  limits  as  recommended 
themselves  to  his  peers  in  the  Curies. 

Succession  of  agnates,  as  such,  was  perhaps 
established  by  the  XII  Tables,  so  as  to  bring  both 
plebeians  and  patricians  under  the  same  law  as 
far  as  possible.^ 

strictly,  a  man's  agnates  were  those  of  his  collaterals  who 
were  under  the  same  patria  potestas  as  himself,  or  would  have 
been  had  the  common  ancestor  been  alive.  His  children 
(whether  of  the  bodj'  or  by  adoption)  in  potestate,  and  his  wife 
in  manxi,  being  loco  filice,  were  mutually  agnates  ;  but  a  wife 
not  in  manu,  or  a  daughter  who  had  passed  in  manitm  mariti, 
or  emancipated  children,  were  not  their  agnates,  nor  were  they 
sxii  heredes  to  the  father — for  the  tie  of  the  jjotestas  was  broken 
(and  in  the  case  of  the  wife  not  in  manu  had  never  been 
created).  So  a  man  was  agnate  to  his  brothers  and  their 
children  (assuming  that  there  had  been  no  capitis  minutio  on 
either  side) ;  but  not  to  his  sister  married  in  mumim  or  to  her 
children,  for  they  were  not  of  the  same /amiiia  (having  become 
agnates  of  her  husband's  relatives). 

In  the  absence  of  a  will,  succession  was  now 
open  to  the  agnatic  heirs  ab  intestato  (law  :  '  si 
intestato  moritur  cui  suus  heres  nee  escit,  adgnatus 
proximus  familiam  habeto ').  How  far  the  agnatic 
circle  extended  is  not  clear.  The  order  of  suc- 
cession established  by  the  XII  Tables  was,  there- 
fore, as  follows:  (1)  sui  heredes;  (2)  the  nearest 
agnate  or  agnates  ;  (3)  the  gens  as  a  body — this 
last  possible  only  in  the  case  of  a  patrician.  The 
law  was  interpreted  in  the  sense   that  only  the 

1  Ulp.  fr.  xxvii.  5  :  '  legitimae  hereditatis  ius  ...  ex  lege 
Duodecim  Tabularum  desceiidit.' 


nearest  agnate  *  (or  agnates  of  the  same  degree) 
could  claim,  so  that,  if  they  declined,  the  next 
in  degree  could  not  take  the  estate,  and,  further, 
that  no  female  agnate  more  remote  than  a  sister 
could  inherit. 

Sui  heredes,  whether  instituted  by  will  or  taking  ab  i?i- 
testato,  could  not  decline  the  inheritance  however  burdensome 
(hence  they  are  called  heredes  necessarii) ;  but  a  stranger 
instituted  bj'  will,  or  an  agnate  heir  ab  intestato,  could  reject 
the  inheritance. 

The  interpretation  put  upon  the  clause  in  the 
XII  Tables — '  uti  legassit  super  pecunia  tutelave 
suae  rei,  ita  ius  esto ' — together  with  the  growth 
of  that  form  of  testament  called  per  ws  et  libram 
(originally  not  a  testament,  but  a  fictional  substitute 
for  one)  made  the  testator's  will  supreme,  even  to 
the  extent  of  disinheriting  his  sui  heredes  in  favour 
of  a  stranger,  if  he  expressly  mentioned  the  dis- 
herison (exheredatio).  In  the  later  Republic,  owing 
to  the  decline  of  religion  and  family  morality,  chil- 
dren were  often  disinherited,  or  cut  oil'  with  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  estate,  for  the  benefit  of  a  stranger. 
This  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  querela  inofficiosi 
tesiamenti,  or  the  challenge  of  the  will  by  a  stcus 
heres  capriciously  treated.  Under  the  early  Empire 
this  developed  the  rule  of  the  legitim  of  children, 
giving  them  a  right  to  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
father's  estate  in  spite  of  the  will,  except  for  good 
grounds. 

Very  important  was  the  efiect  of  the  honorum, 
possessio  {seczindiim.  tabulas) ,  by  which  the  Praetor 
gave  provisional  enjoyment  of  the  estate  to  the 
heir  named  in  a  will  prima  facie  valid,  pend- 
ing possible  claim  by  heirs-at-law.^  A  year's 
undisturbed  possession  gave  him  full  ownership 
by  usucaption.  The  ultimate  efiect  of  the  Prae- 
torian action,  in  granting  bonorjun  possessio  in 
relief  of  various  classes  of  petitioners,  was  to 
establish  the  following  Prretorian  order  of  in- 
testate succession  :  (1)  in  place  of  the  sui  heredes 
of  the  old  ius  civile,  they  put  descendants  {liberi}, 
including  the  wife  in  manu,  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  body  whether  in  potestate  or  emaiacipated, 
and  representatives  of  predeceased  sons  and  adopted 
children  who  were  in  potestate  of  the  deceased 
when  he  died  ;  (2)  legitimi  heredes,  i.e.  the  nearest 
collateral  agnates ;  (3)  cognates,  this  class  not 
being  precisely  defined ;  (4)  survivor  of  husband 
and  wife.  It  was  open  for  these  classes  in  turn 
to  petition  for  bonorum  possessio ;  but  it  was  for 
them  to  maintain  the  grant  against  any  who 
claimed  as  heir  according  to  the  ius  civile. 

The  above  changes  were  in  part  the  outcome  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  ius  naturale  as  embodying  a 
higher  ideal  of  justice  than  the  old  ius  civile.  The 
process  was  carried  further  in  the  Tertullian  sena- 
iusconsultum  in  Hadrian's  reign.  This  gave  pre- 
ference to  the  mother  over  all  agnates  of  her 
deceased  child,  except  father,  brother,  or  sister — 
father  and  brother  excluding  her  ;  but  with  a  sister, 
and  failing  father  and  brother,  she  shared  equally. 
This  right  was  confined  to  women  with  the  ius 
liberorum,  i.e.  free  women  who  had  three  children, 
or  freedwomen  who  had  four.  In  A.D.  178  the  Orphi- 
tian  senatusconsultum  gave  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate children  a  prior  right  over  all  her  agnates  to 
succeed  a  mother.  The  Code  of  Justinian  made 
a  mother's  right  of  succession  independent  of  the 
ius  liberorum,  and  extended  that  of  a  daughter 
or  sister  to  her  descendants.  In  his  118th  and 
127th  Novella',  Justinian  wiped  away  the  rights 
of  agnates  entirely,  except  as  regarded  adopted 
children,  and  settled  the  orders  of  succession 
purely  on  a  basis  of  blood-relationship  :  (1)  descend- 
ants of  the  intestate,  male  and  female  alike  taking 

1  Division  between  agnates  was  per  capita,  not  per  stirpes. 
In  the  case  of  a  freedman  his  patronus  and  his  children  took 
the  place  of  agnates. 

2  There  were  two  other  forms  of  bonorum  possessio — contra 
tabulas,  practically  setting  the  will  aside,  and  ab  intestato. 
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per  capita  if  of  the  same  degree,  per  stirpes  if  of 
different  degrees  ;  (2)  the  nearest  ascendants,  con- 
currently with  full  brothers  and  sisters  and  chil- 
dren of  predeceased  brothei's  and  sisters  (division 
equally  per  capita  when  there  were  ascendants 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  or  brothei's  and  sisters 
only ;  per  stirpes  when  children  of  a  deceased 
brother  or  sister  particii)ated ;  if  there  were  only 
ascendants,  the  estate  was  divided  equally  to  the 
paternal  and  maternal  sides  of  the  account) ;  (3) 
half-brothers  and  half-sisters,  and  their  issue,  and 
grandchildren  of  full  brothers  and  sisters,  dividing 
on  the  same  principle  ;  (4)  all  other  collaterals  of 
all  degrees,  those  nearest  akiu  excluding  those 
more  remote,  and  dividing  per  capita  between  all 
of  the  same  degree. 

In  his  119th  Novella,  Justinian  laid  down  the 
principle  that  a  child  had  an  indefeasible  right 
to  some  share  at  least  as  an  heir  of  his  father, 
and  conversely,  and  enumerated  the  legal  grounds 
of  disherison.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  a  will 
to  be  valid  must  state  the  reasons  for  disherison  ; 
and,  further,  that  it  was  liable  to  challenge  upon 
the  facts.  A  child  not  given  some  share,  however 
small,  could  have  the  will  nullified ;  and,  if  not 
given  his  legitim  (at  least  one-third  of  the  estate, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  one-half),  he 
could  claim  to  that  amount ;  but  nullification  could 
not  extend  to  any  accessory  provisions  of  the  will. 

LiTEKATURE.— J.  Muirhcad,  Uist.  Inlrod.  to  the  Private  Law 
of  Rome'i,  London,  isno ;  M.  Voigrt,  Gesch.  und  System  des 
Civil-  und  Criminal-Hechtcs,  loie  -Processes  der  XII  Tafeln, 
Leipzig,  1SS3-84 ;  P.  F.  Girard,  Manwl  ^Unientaire  de  droit 
romain,  Paris,  1895-97 ;  F.  Schulin,  Das  griech.  Testament 
verglichen  mit  dem  romischen,  Basel,  1S82 ;  R.  v.  Mayr, 
Romisehe  Rechtsgeschichte  (Sanimlung  Goschen,  no.  578), 
Leipzig,  1912 ;  art.  '  Hereditariuni  ius,'  in  Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll,  Real-Encyclopddie,  15th  Halbliand,  Stuttgart,  1912 ; 
E.  Haider,  Beitnige  zur  Gesch.  des  rom.  Erbrechts,  Eriangen, 
ISSl  ■  F.  Nordeii,  Apulejus  von  Madaura  und  das  ram. 
Priv'atrecht,  Berlin,  1912 ;  H.  J.  Roby,  Roman  Private  Law, 
2  vols. ,  Cambridge,  1902 ;  W.  W.  Buckland,  Elementary 
Principles  of  the  Roman  Private  Law,  do.  1912. 

W.  J.  WOODHOUSE. 

INHERITANCE  (Teutonic). —For  the  last 
sixty  years  this  subject  has  been  a  prolific  source 
of  controversy,  which  at  present  shows  no  sign  of 
abating.  Thus,  it  is  not  decided  whether  the  right 
of  inheritance  was  originally  limited  to  the  near 
family,  or  whether  the  wider  kindred  reserved  it 
for  themselves.  The  organization  of  this  wider 
kindred  is  still  a  matter  of  debate,  and  scholars  are 
not  yet  agreed  as  to  whether  matrilineal  inheritance 
prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  our  era  among  the 
Teutons,  or  whether  inheritance  fell  exclusively 
to  males  descended  through  males.  A  few  facts, 
however,  stand  out  clearly.  Tacitus  {Germ.  20) 
tells  us  that  the  Germans  had  no  system  of  testa- 
mentary dispositions,  but  that  they  had  rules  of 
intestate  succession  ;  and  his  statement  holds  good 
of  almost  all  Teutonic  countries  until  far  into  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  heir,  as  some  of  the  laws  tell 
us,  is  born,  not  chosen.  Adoption  during  lifetime 
is  the  only  way  of  selecting  an  heir,  and  this  pro- 
ceeding is  hedged  about  by  restrictions.  It  is  per- 
mitted only  if  the  a(Io])ter  is  A\ithout  near  kinsmen 
of  his  own,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Frankish  affatorny 
and  the  Langobardian  thinx ;  or  else  the  amount 
which  may  be  bequeathed  to  an  adopted  son  is 
limited  and  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  legal 
heirs  or  kindred  (Scandinavia). 

Wills,  which  were  introduced  by  the  Church 
under  the  influence  of  Roman  law,  made  their 
way  very  slowly,  though  encouraged  by  ecclesi- 
astical institutions,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  debarred  from  receiving  bequests  of  land. 
In  most  Teutonic  countries  such  bequests  were 
of  the  nature  of  a  donatio  post  ohitxim,  and  were 
subject  to  the  consent  of  heirs  or  kindred.  Among 
the  Frisian  inhabitants  of  the  little  island  of  Wan- 


geroog,  testamentary  dispositions  were  almost  un- 
known far  into  the  1 8th  cent.,  the  children,  or, 
in  their  absence,  the  nearest  kinsmen,  succeed- 
ing automatically  to  the  inheritance,  which  they 
divided  among  tnemselves  by  agreement,  disputes 
being  very  rare.  Certain  mediaeval  laws  will  not 
admit  disputes  as  to  inlicritancu  among  kindred  in 
the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  regarding  them  as  a 
matter  to  be  settled  by  the  'common  kinsmen'  of 
the  parties  concerned. 

The  principle  of  primogeniture  appears  to  have 
found  no'place  in  ancient  Teutonic  society.  Tacitus 
say.s  {loc.  cit.)  that  the  children  inherit,  and  in  later 
times  (with  the  exception  of  the  feudal  nobility) 
all  the  sons,  at  least,  had  an  equal  claim  to 
inheritance.  Where  there  are  two  heirs,  the 
division  of  the  shares  usually  devolves  on  the  elder, 
the  younger  having  the  right  of  choice  between 
them.  In  the  case  of  a  number  of  heirs,  the 
matter  is  decided  by  the  casting  of  lots  after  the 
eldest  has  divided  the  shares.  F.qual  division 
among  all  the  sons  or  other  heirs  is  still  common 
in  many  parts  of  Teutonic  Europe,  and  this  feature 
survives  in  the  Kentish  gavelkind. 

In  many  parts,  however,  the  farm  is  not  divided 
among  all  the  heirs,  either  for  purely  economic 
reasons  or  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection  of 
dues  or  taxes.  In  such  cases  the  farm  is  either 
held  in  common  by  all  the  co-heirs — a  sj'stem  which 
seems  to  have  been  common  in  England — or  one  of 
the  heirs  is  allow^ed  to  purchase  it  at  a  price  quite 
irrespective  of  its  market  value,  but  calculated  not 
to  be  an  undue  burden  on  the  farm.  This  system 
persists  in  Schleswig-Holstein  to  the  present  day. 
Sometimes  this  right  of  pxirchase  is  granted  to  the 
eldest,  but  more  often  to  the  youngest  son,  the 
idea  being  that,  while  his  brothers  have  had  time 
to  set  up  establishments  of  their  own,  he  has  not 
done  so,  but  has  remained  with  his  parents.  In 
tlie  custom  known  as  Borough  English,  still  pre- 
vailing (in  the  case  of  intestacy)  in  certain 
English  districts  and  boroughs,  the  youngest  son 
inherits  land  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other 
children. 

The  inheritance  of  real  property  is  often  limited 
to  males,  especially  in  the  case  of  ancestral  land 
such  as  the  terra  aviatica,  which  appears  in  the 
earliest  Frankish  (ripuarian)  law,  and  the  Nor- 
wegian odal.  Frequently  the  son  excludes  the 
daughter,  but  she  inherits  in  his  absence.  In 
other  parts — Denmark  and  Friesland — the  daugh- 
ter receives  half  as  much  land  as  the  son.  Low 
Saxon  law  gives  preferential  treatment  to  sons ; 
but,  as  soon  as  an  inheritance  fnlls  to  collaterals, 
it  makes  no  distinction  between  males  and  females, 
nor  between  the  paternal  and  maternal  kindred. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  a  tendency  to  limit 
inheritance  to  agnates  (persons  descended  through 
males)  is  observable  chiefly  in  South  (Germany. 
The  supporters  of  the  mother-right  theory  lay 
weight  on  certain  statements  of  Tacitus  (with 
regard  to  the  privileged  position  of  the  mother's 
brother,  and  to  inheritance  by  children,  not  by 
sons  only),  but  find  the  chief  confirmation  of 
their  view  in  the  earliest  texts  of  the  Frankish 
Lex  Salica,  which,  in  the  absence  of  children, 
gives  all  moveable  property  to  the  mother,  or, 
in  her  absence,  to  her  relatives,  females  taking 
precedence  of  males  (Lex.  Sal.  tit.  29).  It  must 
be  pointed  out  that  it  is  unsafe  to  base  theories  of 
inheritance  mainly  on  the  rules  governing  the  trans- 
mission of  real  property,  since  individual  owner- 
ship of  land  was  of  late  growth  among  the  Teutonic 
races.  Neither  Tacitus  (Germ.  20)  nor  Caesar  [de 
Bell.  Gall.  vi.  21  f.)  knows  of  it ;  and  as  late  as  574 
a  Frankish  edict  intimates  that  tribal  land  had 
only  recently  and  partially  become  heritable. 

Moveable  property  may  be  regarded  under  three 
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heads  :  (1)  cattle,  farm  implements,  etc.;  (2)  armour 
and  weapons  (Heergewcite) ;  (3)  household  furniture, 
clothing,  and  women's  ornaments  (Gerade).  (1)  Ex- 
cept in  some  of  the  earliest  laws,  cattle,  etc.,  went 
with  the  land.  (2)  In  Old  Saxon  lav/,  agnatic  kins- 
men, males  descended  through  males,  succeeded  to 
armour,  weapons,  and  the  war-horse.  This  form 
of  property  was  restricted  to  persons  of  noble  birth, 
but  in  certain  towns  we  find  the  workman's  tools, 
even  the  tailor's  scissors,  being  treated  as  Heerge- 
wdte  as  regards  succession.  (3)  Gerade  falls  in 
almost  all  early  laws,  and  in  the  Old  Saxon  Sachsen- 
spiegel,  to  women,  and  generally  to  those  whose 
connexion  with  the  deceased  person  is  to  be  traced 
through  women.  It  cannot,  however,  be  regarded 
merely  as  dowry,  for  we  find  unmarried  women 
also  in  possession  of  it.  It  is  best  defined  as 
consisting  of  those  chattels  which  ai'e  under  the 
woman's  charge.  The  Sachscnspiegel  enacts  that, 
on  the  death  of  a  man's  wife,  the  successor  to  the 
Gurade  must  leave  the  widower  his  bed,  a  table 
and  cloth,  and  a  stool  and  cushion,  so  that  evi- 
dently the  entire  household  furniture  is  included 
in  the  term.  With  regard  to  (1)  and  (2),  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  in  heathen  times  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  personal  property  of 
the  deceased  (weapons,  ornaments,  cattle,  and  even 
slaves)  would  be  buried  or  burned  with  the  original 
owner.  The  Arabian  traveller  Ibn  Fadlan  says 
that  among  the  Scandinavians  in  Russia  one-third 
of  a  man's  personal  property  was  burned  with  him, 
and  another  third  expended  on  the  funeral  banquet. 
A  memorial  banquet  was  common  all  over  Scandi- 
navian territory,  and  was  usually  made  the  occasion 
for  the  heir  to  succeed  to  the  dead  man's  property. 
In  Scandinavia  this  was  signified  by  his  taking  up 
his  position  for  the  first  time  in  the  '  high-seat.' 
In  Germany  the  inheritance  was  usually  entered 
into  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  death  of  the 
previous  owner. 

In  historical  times  rank  is  so  closely  bound  up 
Vi'ith  the  possession  of  land  that  its  transmission 
necessarily  follows  the  rules  governing  inheritance 
of  real  property.  There  can,  however,  be  little 
doubt  that  in  earlier  times  succession  to  hereditary 
royal  rank  and  title  was  independent  of  inheritance 
of  land,  indeed  probably  of  any  form  of  inheritance. 

With  regai'd  to  the  order  of  inheritance,  we  must 
make  a  distinction  between  the  immediate  family 
(pei-sons  related  within  the  first  degree)  and  the 
wider  kindred  ;  for  the  principles  governing  in- 
heritance are  different  in  the  two  groups.  The  inner 
group,  which  is  supposed  to  have  once  formed  a 
'  house-community,'  consists  of  children,  parents, 
and  brothers  and  sisters.  The  Frisian  law  calls 
these  the  'nearest  six  hands':  i.e.  (1)  son,  (2) 
daughter,  (3)  father,  (4)  mother,  (5)  brother,  (6) 
sister.  To  this  group  the  Salic  law  added  mother's 
brothers  and  sisters,  and,  later,  father's  brothers 
and  sisters.  It  ssems  that,  if  the  son  was  dead, 
his  sons  did  not  originally  precede  all  other  rela- 
tives, but  were  regarded  as  no  nearer  to  the  inherit- 
ance than  grandfathers  of  the  deceased.  This, 
however,  is  disputed  by  some  authorities. 

In  the  outer  group  the  degree  of  consanguinity 
is  alone  regarded :  all  persons  equally  related  to 
the  deceased  have  an  equal  claim,  though,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  certain  forms  of  inheritance  prefer- 
ence may  be  given  to  persons  related  through  the 
father's  or  the  mother  s  kindred.  It  is  necessary 
to  indicate  the  mode  of  reckoning  kinship  which 
prevailed  among  the  Teutons.  This  is  a  subject 
round  which  a  storm  of  controversy  still  rages ; 
but,  without  committing  ourselves  too  deeply  to 
any  theory,  we  may  say  that  the  Teutonic  kindred 
was  regarded  as  falling  into  groups  centring  round 
the  person  whose  property  was  to  be  inherited, 
and  that  any  one  tracing  his  descent  through  the 


grandfather  of  this  person  was  nearer  than  one 
tracing  his  descent  from  the  great-grandfather. 
Thus  kinship  was  not  reckoned  by  the  number  of 
births  between  the  persons  concerned,  as  in  Roman 
law,  but  by  the  number  of  generations  ('knees') 
between  one  of  them  and  tlie  common  ancestor. 
The  first  '  knee '  is  formed  by  the  parents  :  thus 
brothers  and  sisters  are  in  the  first  degree ;  the 
second  by  the  grandparents :  first  cousins  are, 
therefore,  in  the  second  degree,  and  so  on.  To 
describe  persons  related  in  the  unequal  collateral 
line,  Teutonic  languages  employ  circumlocutions. 

Sometimes  the  kindred  is  clearly  thought  of  as 
divided  on  a  '  parentelic '  system,  the  first  paren- 
tela  being  (a)  the  parents  and  their  descendants ; 
the  second  (b)  the  grandparents  and  their  descend- 
ants, exclusive  of  [a] ;  the  third  and  fourth  (c)  being 
the  two  pairs  of  great-grandparents  and  their  de- 
scendants, other  than  (a)  and  (6) ;  while  the  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  are  thedescendants,  other 
than  the  preceding,  of  the  four  pairs  of  great-great- 
grandparents.  The  descendants  of  these  are  called 
in  Dutch  dialects  the  four  '  quarters '  (vierendeele)  of 
the  kindred,  while  the  eight  groups  descended 
from  the  couples  one  degree  higher  are  known  as 
achtendeele.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Scandinavian 
cett,  '  kindred,'  is  derived  from  a  word  meaning 
'  eight '  and  referring  to  these  eight  divisions ; 
otherwise  there  is  little  evidence  for  a  '  parentelic ' 
ordering  of  the  kindred  in  the  North.  There  are, 
hoAvever,  traces  of  a  reckoning  of  the  kindred  in 
'  cousinships '  both  in  Scandinavian  and  in  old 
Continental  law. 

The  outer  limit  of  the  kindred  is  variously  de- 
scribed in  the  early  Continental  laws  as  the  fifth, 
sixth,  or  seventh  generation.  It  is  probable  that 
the  degree  of  kinship  referred  to  is  the  same,  the 
reckoning  beginning  in  one  case  with  the  common 
ancestor  himself,  in  another  with  his  children,  and 
in  the  third  with  first  cousins,  the  children  being 
in  this  case  rego.rded  as  belonging  to  the  family. 
When  the  outer  limit  of  the  kindred  varies,  as  in 
Norway,  popular  ideas  on  the  subject  have  prob- 
ably been  affected  by  ecclesiastical  ordinances 
determining  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity. 

Literature.  —  F.  Pollock  and  F.  W.  Maitland,  Hist,  of 
Eng.  Law,  ii.,  London,  1895;  F.  Seebohm,  Tribal  Custom 
ill  Anglo-Saxon  Law,  do.  1902;  K.  von  Amira,  Erben/olge 
und  Verwandtschajtsgliederung  nach  den  altniederdeutschen 
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B.  S.  Thillpotts. 

INHIBITION. — Inhibition  is  a  term  commonly 
and  loosely  applied  to  certain  aspects  of  jjhysio- 
logical  and  mental  processes  in  wliich  one  process 
is  checked  or  displaced  by  another.  It  is  thus  not 
a  function  comparable,  e.g.,  with  nutrition  or 
circulation  on  the  physiological  side,  or  mth 
perception,  memor}-,  or  emotion  on  the  mental 
side  ;  it  is  rather  descriptive  of  a  condition  result- 
ing from  the  action  or  inter-action  of  these  or  other 
functions. 

Whether  regarded  as  a  mental  or  as  a  physical 
phenomenon,  it  is  a  result  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
organism  to  give  simultaneous  expression  to  its 
many  different  impulses  to  action.  The  organism's 
energy  being  limited,  under  ordinary  circumstances 
it  tends  to  bo  more  or  less  concentrated  in  a  few 
directions.  If  it  is  scattered  over  much  ground, 
it  is  less  eflective.  if  it  is  concentrated,  it  is 
correspondingly  more  ell'ective.  For  instance,  great 
activity  of  one  part  of  the  body,  while  not  necessarily 
or  always  incompatible  with  the  action  of  other 
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l^arts,  may  frequently  inleifero  with  the  action  of 
these  otlier  parts  throuj,'li  the  draining  otf  of  need- 
ful energy;  when,  c.ij.,  the  forces  of  the  body  are 
devoted  to  the  digestion  of  a  full  meal,  there  is  not 
much  energy  available  for  mental  work  or  for 
vigorous  physical  exercise.  If  two  such  processes 
involving  the  large  use  of  bodily  force  are  attempted 
at  the  same  time,  the  eli'ectiveness  of  each  is  greatly 
diminished.  Then,  again,  one  type  of  action  may 
be  antagoiustic  to  another.  An  athlete  cannot  run 
a  race  and  observe  the  scenery  at  the  roadside  at 
the  same  time.  If  he  wishes  to  run  well,  he  must 
suppress  the  impuLse  to  gaze  about. 

Inhibition  is,  then,  an  incident  of  the  fact  that 
ellective  action  must  be  relativelj'  concentrated, 
both  because  of  the  limitation  of  one's  energy  and 
because  too  many  disparate  processes  interfere  with 
one  another. 

On  the  physiological  side  there  is  some  evidence 
of  specilically  inhibitory  nerves.  The  best  attested 
example  is  that  of  the  vagus,  which,  wiieu  stinm- 
lated,  tends  to  check  the  action  of  the  heart. 
According  to  Yerkes,  however, 

'the  cases  of  inhibition  which  result  from  the  functioning  of 
inhibitory  nerves  or  centres,  if  such  exist,  are  few  and  ini- 
inipo!  taut  in  comparison  witli  those  which  appear  to  be  due  to 
the  conflict  or  competition  of  impulses  within  the  nervous 
system'  (art.  'Inhi!)ition,'  in  Cyclop,  of  Education,  iii.  457) — 
the  iiiliibition,  in  other  words,  which  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  action  of  the  nervous  system  tends  to  be  confiacd  at  any 
one  time  to  relatively  few  channels. 

Only  in  extreme  cases  is  this  actually  due  to  the 
limited  fund  of  energy  at  the  disposal  of  the  organ- 
ism ;  but  every  such  case  is  a  manifestation,  in 
degi'ee  at  least,  of  the  fact  of  the  limitation  of  the 
organism's  resources.  It  may  in  its  simplest  form 
be  due,  however,  to  the  neutralization  of  one  nerve 
impulse  by  another  when  they  meet  in  the  same 
centre,  as  when 

■  the  appropriate  reflex  of  the  leg  of  the  frog  to  stimulation  of 
the  foot  n-.ay  be  inhibited  by  simultaneous  stimulation  of  the 
other  leg '  (ib.). 

The  higher  nerve  centres,  especially  those  of  the 
cortex,  tend  to  hold  in  check  the  impulses  emanat- 
ing from  the  lower  centres.  Hence  in  a  broad 
sense  tlie  brain  may  be  regarded  as  an  inhibiting 
centre.  The  function  of  the  brain  is  in  part 
'  to  hold  back  or  to  inhibit  the  activity  which  other  centres, 
left  to  themselves,  would  carry  out  in  response  to  the  sensory 
stimuli  which  reach  them '  (lloyce.  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  70). 

On  the  psychical  side,  there  is  abundant  illustra- 
tion of  the  apparent  interference  of  states  of  con- 
.sciousness.  Within  narrow  limits  one  sensation, 
as  an  auditory,  seems  sometimes  to  enhance  the 
vividness  of  another,  as  a  visual ;  but,  ordinarily, 
two  vivid  sensory  experiences  interfere  with  each 
other,  both  being  diminished  in  their  conscious 
effects,  or  one  being  ignored  for  the  sake  of  the 
other.  The  distraction  of  attention  by  some  exciting 
situation  will  render  one  suti'ering  from  acute  pain 
unconscious  of  it.  Strong  emotions  interfere  with 
ideation  and  tend  to  annul  weaker  feelings  or 
emotions.  One  absorbed  in  thought  is  unaware  of 
many  sensory  impulses  impinging  on  his  nervous 
system.  Two  disparate  trains  of  thought  cannot 
occur  with  complete  eli'ectiveness  in  consciousness 
at  the  same  time. 

Historically,  several  different  views  of  the  nature 
of  inhibition,  as  it  appears  in  mental  phenomena, 
have  been  held.  The  oldest,  that  of  Herbart, 
regarded  ideas  as  permanently  existing  entities  or 
psychical  forces  which  constantly  tend  to  interfere 
with  each  other,  some  being  thus  prevented  by  the 
repellent  force  of  others  from  appearing  in  con- 
sciousness._  Another  view  is  that  'inhiltition  is 
the  negative  side  of  the  associational  process' 
(Breese,  '  On  Inhibition,'  p.  12).  The  number  of 
mental  elements  which  may  co-exist  is  limited,  and 
those  which  cannot  lit  into  the  associative  system 
that  is  uppermost  are  suppressed.     According  to 


this  view,  inhibition  is  an  aspect  of  the  control  of 
mental  elements  tlirough  attention.  Logical  con- 
tradiction has  been  considered  by  others  as  one 
phase  of  inhibition;  c.(f.,  one  cannot  think  of  an 
object  aa  white  and  not-white  at  the  same  time. 
In  so  far  as  this  is  true,  however,  it  is  really  a 
special  phase  of  the  preceding  type.  Others  have 
regarded  iniiiljition  as  an  aspect  of  the  control  of 
mental  and  jjliysical  processes  by  the  will.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  will  may  not  only  excite  and 
direct,  hut  also  hold  in  check,  a  moveuieut  or  a 
mental  process. 

All  views,  however,  which  assume  that  inhibition 
may  be  a  purely  psychical  process  are  inadecpiate. 
It  is  rather  a  plienonienon  of  the  action  ui  the 
organisui  as  a  whole,  i.e.  of  the  psycho-physical 
organism.  It  depends  ultimately  upon  tlie  drawing 
off  of  the  nervous  energy  from  certain  centres, 
resulting  in  the  checking  of  their  action,  and  the 
concentration  of  the  energy  in  other  centres,  rc:mlt- 
ing  in  their  heightened  activity.  Every  case  of 
apparent  psychical  inhibition  is  associated  definitely 
with  some  re-adjustment  of  the  energies  of  the 
physiological  organism.  Hence  it  is  only  relatively 
true  that  we  can  say  that  thought  is  opposed  to 
action.  It  is  opposed  only  to  some  kinds  of  action, 
for  thought  itself  is  bound  up  with  and  expresses 
itself  through  the  expenditure  of  a  definite  amount 
of  energy  of  the  physiological  system.  In  fact,  to 
the  degree  in  which  there  is  inhibition  of  move- 
ment, to  tliat  di^i^QQ  mental  processes  are  them- 
selves rendered  impossible.  The  problem  of  in- 
hibition, then,  whether  on  the  .«ide  of  the  phj-sical 
organism  or  on  that  of  the  mind,  is  the  problem 
not  of  merely  suppressing  action,  bat  of  substitut- 
ing one  kind  of  action  for  another  kind.  When 
we  speak  of  thought  as  suppressing  bodily  activity', 
wc  mean  only  that  one  kind  of  bodily  activity  is 
suppressed.  When  a  person  thinks  intently  and 
his  outer  movements  are  inhibited,  there  has  simply 
been  a  shifting  of  the  locus  of  ijsycho-physical 
action.  For  the  gross  overt  forms  of  bodily  move- 
ment there  have  been  substituted  the  more  subtle 
inner  movements  of  the  vasomotor  system  and 
those  of  the  cortex  itself,  which  are  more  intimately 
associated  with  the  thought  processes.  Only 
relatively  speaking,  then,  does  inaction  take  the 
place  of  action  when  a  process  is  inhibited.  What 
actually  occurs  is  a  transfer  of  psj-cho-physical 
energy  from  one  point  to  another,  a  lessening  or 
suppression  of  one  form  of  action  and  a  correspond- 
ing intensificatioii  of  another  form. 

It  is  frequently  and  truly  said  that  the  higher 
the  process  (e.g.,  the  more  intellectual),  the  more 
numerous  are  the  inhibitory  influences  which  it 
exercises  on  the  nerve  centres  controlling  the  more 
primitive  forms  of  action  ;  but  this  means,  as  we 
have  just  pointed  out,  not  that  the  psychical,  as 
such,  inhibits  the  physical,  but  that  diil'erent 
action  complexes  are  associated  with  the  higher 
intellectual  processes,  and  that,  if  the  latter  are 
to  function,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
former  or  lower  types  of  action.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  all  phases  of  character  developiuent 
and  grow^th  of  personality  involve  a  large  amount 
of  inhibition.  In  fact,  it  is  through  the  capacity 
of  the  p.sycho-physical  organism  to  suppress  in- 
consistent modes  of  action  that  it  is  possible  for 
any  definite  type  of  behaviour  to  emerge  at  all. 
The  growth  of  an  individual  from  childhood  to 
eliective  maturity  is  associated  from  start  to  finish 
with  the  building  up  of  certain  coniplexe.s  of 
conduct,  the  obverse  of  which  is  alway.s  the  drain- 
ing of  energy  from  the  lower,  less  organized  forms 
of  action  and  their  consequent  inhibition.  Thus 
the  little  child  has  an  excess  of  gross,  overt,  bodily 
activity.  He  is  apt  to  be  flighty  and  inconsistent 
in  his  behaviour.     He  gives  way  to  all  sorts  of 
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instincts  and  impulses.  The  problem  of  character 
development  is  not  that  of  suppressing  the  energy 
thus  exhibited,  but  of  gradually  organizing  it  into 
more  definite  and  desirable  forms.  The  higher 
types  of  behaviour,  therefore,  displace  the  lower 
by  consuming  their  energy  or  by  giving  it  outlets 
in  accord  with  more  definite  purposes  and  ideals. 

Tlie  re-construction,  which  tlius  takes  place  so 
conspicuously  in  the  development  of  child-nature 
into  maturity,  is  typical  of  the  process  which 
occurs  in  every  instance  of  change  of  attitude  in 
the  adult.  Whenever  an  adult  inhibits  an  un- 
desired  act  or  mode  of  behaviour,  he  must  accom- 
plish it  by  fixing  his  attention  upon  some  other 
mode  of  action,  which  thereby  has  a  chance  to 
develop.  Nor  is  this  fixing  of  attention  to  be 
thought  of  as  some  intervening  outside  agency.  It 
is  simply  the  expression  of  the  fact  that  another 
impulse,  or  set  of  impulses,  is  present  which,  for 
the  time  being,  is  felt  to  be  more  definitely  in 
accord  with  the  real  personal  character  as  that 
has  gradually  integrated  through  many  previous 
reactions.  The  inhibition  of  one  mode  of  behaviour 
by  another  is  due  to  the  superior  power  of  the 
then  dominant  complex  of  psycho-physical  attitudes 
over  those  less  perfectly  organized  and  for  the  time 
being  inconsistent  with  the  action  of  the  dominant 
mode.  The  re-construction  thus  efi'ected  may  be 
partial  or  complete.  It  is  partial  when  the  sup- 
pressed impulse  is  merely  suppressed  or  ignored 
rather  than  utilized.  In  that  case  the  suppressed 
factor  may  drop  out  of  consciousness  and  be 
apparently  forgotten,  but  it  is  still  capable  of 
exerting  an  influence  or  of  causing  a  stress  beneath 
the  level  of  consciousness  which  is  injurious. 

The  strain  of  merely  holding  the  undesired 
tendency  in  check  or  of  preventing  its  finding- 
expression  acts  as  a  drag,  though  unconscious, 
upon  conscious  processes,  preventing  their  attain- 
ing their  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  Moreover, 
the  suppressed  impulse  may  have  various  patho- 
logical effects.  In  extreme  cases,  as  Freud  has 
shown  {AJPs  xxi.  [1910]  191  f.),  it  may  result  in 
producing  the  condition  of  nervous  disease  known 
as  hysteria.  All  those  modes  of  training  which 
attempt  flatly  to  prohibit  the  expression  of  un- 
desirable tendencies  in  children  incur  this  danger. 
The  inhibition  resulting  is  not  genuine.  The 
better  method,  and  the  one  which  would  accomplish 
real  inhibition,  would  be  that  which  would  seek 
to  re-direct  the  impulse  into  some  more  desirable 
channel.  The  energy  of  the  impulse  could  thus  be 
saved  and  turned  to  positive  account  in  character 
formation.  The  tendency  to  tell  falsehoods  is 
undesirable,  but  it  is  of  little  avail  to  say  to  the 
child,  '  Thou  shalt  not.'  What  is  needed  is  to 
determine  the  underlying  motive  leading  to  lying, 
and  see  that  it  can  find  expression  in  a  more  desirable 
form.  The  correction  must,  in  other  words,  be 
positive,  by  opening  to  the  child  other  lines  of  action 
which  will  afibrd  an  outlet  to  tlie  energy  thus  far 
finding  expression  in  an  undesired  form. 


What  is  true  of  child-training  is  true  of  eveiy 
phase  of  character  development.  Many  adults 
suiter  from  excessive  inhibitions.  The  energy  they 
expend,  sometimes  unconsciously,  in  holding  in 
check  their  undesired  tendencies  greatly  reduces 
their  positive  efficiency.  The  root  of  the  difficulty 
is  that  their  inhibitions  are  only  partial.  The 
undesired  forms  of  behaviour  are  struggling  to 
assert  themselves  instead  of  being  assimilated  by 
more  approved  complexes  of  conduct.  The  work 
of  Freud,  referred  to  above,  and  of  his  followers  in 
the  treatment  of  hysteria  furnishes  many  examples 
of  this  condition.  While  some  pathological  con- 
ditions of  adults  have  been  traced  to  the  improper 
suppression  of  impulses  in  early  childhood,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  the  outcome  of  the 
determined  repression  of  intense  desires  which 
develop  in  youth  and  which  are  usually  connected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  sex  impulse.  This 
normal  and  necessary  phase  of  human  nature 
frequently  runs  counter  to  accepted  social  usages. 
Desires  recognized  as  imj^roper  are  thrust  into  the 
background  of  the  mind,  are  ignored  or  even 
forgotten,  but  when  thus  dealt  with  are  apt  to 
continue  to  exert  a  harmful  and  mysterious  in- 
fluence over  the  person's  conscious  life. 

Thus,  a  o^overness  treated  by  Freud  for  hj'sterical  tendencies, 
finally  confronted  with  the  question  as  to  whether  she  was  not 
in  love  with  her  master,  replied  :  '  Yes,  I  believe  it  is  so,  but 
I  did  not  know  it,  or  rather  I  did  not  wish  to  know  it.  I  wished 
to  crowd  it  out  of  my  mind,  never  to  think  of  it,  and  of  late 
I  have  been  successful.'  But  this  impulse,  thus  ignored  and 
forgotten,  became  the  exciting  cause  of  a  host  of  hysterical 
symptoms. 

The  problem  presented  by  this  case,  which  is 
typical,  was  to  dispose  of  the  energy  of  the  impulse 
in  a  manner  that  would  not  conflict  with  the 
woman's  own  sense  of  social  propriety.  One  of 
the  serious  problems  of  the  education  of  the 
adolescent  is  that  of  finding  ways  of  using  in  sports, 
in  physical  and  mental  labour,  in  artistic  creation 
of  various  types,  and  in  social  intercourse  impulses 
which,  though  intrinsically  sexual,  may  thus  be 
transmuted  into  forces  of  the  utmost  worth  in  the 
development  of  a  well-rounded  character.  Here, 
if  ever,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  practical 
character  of  the  psychological  dictum  that  the 
most  eftective  inhibition  occurs  only  through  the 
re-direction  of  the  energy  into  other  channels  of 
expression. 
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INITIATION  (Introductory  and  Primitive).— 
I.  Definition  and  nature  of  initiation. — Initiation 
in  its  general  sense  is  synonymous  with  '  be- 
ginning'  {initium),  'training,'  'instructing.'  The 
word  is  usually  applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to 


Jewish  (W.  I3RANDT),  p.  324. 
Parsi  (J.  J.  Modi),  p.  32-1. 
Roman  (C.  D.  Curtis),  p.  327. 
Tibetan  (L.  A.  Waddell),  p.  328. 

signify  admission  to  ceremonies  or  traditions  of  a 
religious  or  magical  order.  The  communications 
made  to  the  initiated  are  not  necessarily  secret ; 
they  may  consist  of  teaching  whose  efficacy  de- 
pends on  the  authority  of  the  one  who  gives  it,  the 
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chanicter  of  the  one  who  receives  it,  and  tlie  con- 
ditions in  whicli  it  is  imparted.  But  ordinarily 
they  are  a  secret  carefully  f^niarded  from  the  pro- 
fane, and  so  initiation  comes  to  mean  '  introduc- 
tion to  a  mystery,'  whether  we  take  'mystery'  as 
meaning  truths  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar  com- 
prehension or  jjractices  jealously  reserved  for  a 
chosen  few.  Among  the  Komans  initia  was  a 
generic  term  for  mj'sterics.' 

Two  excgetical  schools,  which  have  often  held 
rival  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  history  of 
religion,  diti'er  also  in  their  conclusions  as  to 
the  origin  and  function  of  initiation  ceremonies. 
According  to  the  one  (Dupuis,  Creuzer,  Guigniaut, 
etc.),  initiation  furnished  a  philosophical  explana- 
tion of  vulgar  beliefs  and  ted  to  a  rational  and 
moral  interpretation  of  ofllicial  cults.  The  other 
school  (Lobeck,  Andrew  Lang,  etc.)  holds  that  it 
tended  rather  to  perpetuate,  under  cover  of  secrecy, 
rites  and  myths  of  primitive  barbarism,  which 
their  adepts  were  ashamed  to  lay  bare  to  the  open 
day.  These  two  theories  may  both  be  applied  in 
particular  cases,  but  neither  of  them  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  general  view.  Another  theory,  Avhicli 
is  no  better  founded,  is  that  every  initiation  is 
invariably  an  embodiment  or  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  old  legends  or  myths.  In  most  cases 
it  is  not  the  myths  that  have  given  birth  to  the 
ceremonies  of  initiation,  but  rather,  as  has  been 
superabundantly  proved  by  Robertson  Smith  and 
Frazer,  the  ceremonies  that  have  been  explained 
by  myths,  after  their  original  meaning  has  been 
lost  sight  of.  In  any  case,  an  unbiased  study  of 
the  forms  and  circumstances  of  the  initiation 
ceremonies  themselves  in  the  different  regions 
where  they  are  found  will  enable  us  to  gain  some 
enlightenment  as  to  their  nature  and  function. 

All  known  peoples  admit  tiie  existence  of  a 
sacred  world,  peopled  by  mysterious  influences, 
which  are  sometimes  propitious,  sometimes  bale- 
ful, but  always  to  be  feared.  In  every  country, 
too,  there  are  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals 
who  claim  to  be  able  to  find  out  these  forces,  dis- 
arm them,  and  use  them  for  their  own  purposes. 
This  power  is  given  by  initiation  into  certain  pro- 
cesses. The  ceremonies  of  initiation  are  divided 
into  two  categories,  {a)  In  the  one  the  ceremony 
has  as  object  the  granting  of  a  certain  power  to 
the  neophyte,  who  uses  it  exclusively  in  his  own 
personal  interest,  or,  in  return  for  a  remuneration, 
for  the  beneht  of  others.  This  is  the  kind  of  ini- 
tiation which  is  practised  by  sorcerers  all  over  the 
world — shamans,  angakoks,  and  so  on.  Those  to 
be  initiated  are  chosen  by  preference  from  young 
men  showing  a  tendency  to  hysteria  or  visions,  a 
tendency  which  is  developed  by  the  aid  of  intoxi- 
cants or  narcotics,  fasting,  over-fatigue,  hypnotism, 
and  all  kinds  of  devices.  The  apprenticeship  at 
an  end,  these  new  sorcerers  set  out  to  apply  the 
magic  recipes  Avhich  have  been  imparted  to  them, 
and  add  new  ones  from  their  own  experience. 
Even  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  men  set  up 
as  sorcerers  of  their  own  accord,  they  do  so  only 
after  dreams  or  hallucinations  either  naturally  or 
artificially  induced,  which  are  regarded  as  being 
a  veritable  initiation  in  which  they  have  received 
direct  revelations  from  above.^  (6)  The  second 
category  includes  initiation  ceremonies  fonning 
an  integral  part  of  the  social  institutions  of  so- 
called  primitive  peoples ;  they  are  usually  per- 
formed on  behalf  of  the  community  by  a  natural 
or  artificial  group.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  which  is  the  older  of  these  two  forms  of 
initiation,  but  the  second  is  by  far  the  more  im- 
portant, not  only  because  it  forms   a  necessary 
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part  of  the  life  of  individuals  and  communities  in 
primitive  society,  but  also  because  its  development 
is  parallel  with  the  modifications  taking  place  in 
the  struclnre  of  the  social  body. 

2.  Aims  of  initiation. — Those  who  penetrate  the 
domain  of  the  sacred  with  the  sole  ambition  of 
finding  there  a  means  of  satisfjing  their  personal 
de>>ires  run  the  risk  of  entering  into  conflict  with 
the  community,  an<l  not  without  reason.  The  day 
is  sure  to  come  when  the  community  will  recognize 
the  distinction  between  witchcraft  and  priesthood, 
and  these  sorcerers  will  be  finally  and  utterly  pro- 
scribed. Yet,  in  the  heart  of  primitive  societies, 
and  later  in  the  less  developed  strata  of  cultured 

fiopulations,  the  magician's  claims  are  still  acknow- 
edged  or  submittea  to,  not  oidy  because  of  the 
fear  he  inspires,  but  also  for  the  services  he  can 
render  to  most  individuals,  and  even  to  the  com- 
munity itself,  by  curing  disease,  bringing  rain, 
favouring  the  multiplication  of  useful  animals  or 
plants,  ensuring  the  periodicity  of  heavenly  pheno- 
mena, finding  out  the  guilty,  exorcizing  evil  spirits 
— in  a  word,  fulfilling  real  priestly  functions  in  the 
dealings  of  the  people  with  certain  parts  of  the 
sacred  world  or  certain  personages  belonging  to  it. 
This  function  of  influencing  natural  phenomena  is 
frequently  assumed  by  groups  of  initiated  persons 
representing  a  subdivision  or  the  tribe  or  by  secret 
societies,  which  gain  new  recruits  by  co-optation. 
Where  division  into  clans  still  prevails,  the  prin- 
cipal magical  operations  are  undertaken  by  the 
clans  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  each  clan 
acting  on  its  own  particular  totem. 

Aiuontr  the  natives  of  Austruli.i,  c.ij.,  it  is  the  emu  clan  that 
performs  the  rites  supposed  to  be  capable  of  ensuring  the 
multiplication  or  the  capture  of  this  species  ;  the  rain  clan 
which  recites  the  incantations  necessary  for  forming  clouds,  and 
80  on. 

In  all  primitive  societies,  individuals  of  the  same 
sex  and  age,  having  the  same  interests,  tastes,  and 
occupations,  have  a  tendency  to  group  themselves 
into  particular  societies Avithin  the  general  societj'. 
Thus  arise  many  classes  standing  in  juxtajwsitiou 
and  including  respectively  j'ouths,  adults,  celibates, 
married  men,  old  men,  women  in  ditterent  condi- 
tions, totemic  groups,  clans,  phratries,  inhabitants 
of  the  same  territory,  strangers,  even  dead  men, 
and  also,  as  Van  Gennep  has  noted,  certain  social 
categories  constituted  by  normal  though  particular 
and  temporary  events,  such  as  illness,  pregnancy, 
a  common  danger,  travel,  seasonal  occupations, 
etc.^  It  was  not  until  later  that  distinctions 
founded  on  permanent  professions  appeared.  Now 
every  passage  from  one  of  those  states  to  another 
is  accompanied  by  a  modification  in  the  form  or 
nature  of  the  superhuman  inlluences  with  which 
the  individual  has  to  deal.  In  each  group  these 
influences,  whether  personified  or  not,  are  in- 
oflensive  and  even  highly  useful  to  those  who  are 
within  and  who  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  help,  but  dangerous  and  extreuicly  harmful 
to  strangers.  On  the  other  hand,  those  passing 
into  a  new  group  are  apt  to  bring  with  them  the 
magical  and  infectious  taints  of  their  old  milieu. 
They  must  therefore  be  purified,  assimilated,  and 
instructed,  which  is  the  threefold  object  of  initia- 
tion. 

Among  initiation  ceremonies  of  this  nature,  one 
of  the  most  important  and  most  common  is  that 
whicli  marks  the  attainment  of  puberty,  or  rather 
the  ceremony  which  about  that  age  olficially  breaks 
all  ties  binding  the  adolescent  to  children  and 
women,  and  admits  him  into  the  society  of  men. 
This  ceremony  is  found,  eitlier  as  an  established 
institution  or  as  a  sur\ivHl  of  an  older  cere- 
mony, among  nearly  all  uncivilized  peoples — among 
the  Fuegians,  the'  natives  of  North  and  South 
America,  Arctic  populations,  in  Australia,  Poly- 
1  Van  Gennep,  Ritei  de  passage,  Iff. 
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nesia,  Melanesia,  in  New  Guinea,  and  in  India — not 
to  speak  of  the  traces  of  it  still  found  among  the 
civilized  peoples  of  antiquity.  Its  function  is  to 
confer  on  the  adolescent  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  an  active  member  of  society;  i.e.,  it  enables 
him  to  take  part  in  war,  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
family  life,  and  to  observe  the  customs  and  rites 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  tribe.  Initia- 
tion, so  understood,  may  be  considered  as  the 
oldest  form  of  public  instruction. 

This  was  realized  by  the  Tuscarora  of  North  Carolina  when 
they  explained  to  Lawson  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
that  initiation  '  was  the  same  to  them  as  it  is  to  us  to  send  our 
children  to  school  to  be  taught  good  breeding  and  letters.' i 

This  instruction,  nevertheless,  retains  a  magico- 
religious  character  which  often  envelops  the  whole 
official  cult  of  the  tribe.  Women  also  are  divided 
into  similar  age  classes  ;  but  with  them  initiation, 
even  when  it  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  men's  cere- 
mony, is  less  important  because  it  confers  fewer 
privileges.^  There  are  many  other  social  transi- 
tions entailing  rites  which  may  be  considered  as 
initiatory — e.g. ,  naturalization,  adoption,  marriage, 
the  consecration  of  priests,  funeral  ceremonies,  etc. 
Sacrifice,  too,  at  least  in  connexion  with  cults 
which  regard  it  as  a  means  of  penetrating  into  tlie 
sacred  world,  assumes  the  form  and  functions  of 
initiation.  The  spot  on  which  all  these  ceremonies 
take  place  is,  as  it  were,  a  sanctuary,  to  which 
access  is  forbidden  to  the  uninitiated.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  rites  of  initiation  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  men,  who  are  the  natural  guardians 
of  the  tribal  traditions,  and  they  lay  down  as  the 
first  duty  of  man  obedience  to  the  ancients  and  to 
their  teaching. 

3.  Evolution  of  initiation.  —  The  initiation  of 
adults  loses  its  general  character  in  proportion  as 
the  authority  of  the  chiefs  develops  and  legal 
institutions  become  separated  from  the  magico- 
religious  rites  of  which  they  were  at  first  part  and 
parcel.  The  age  classes  tend  to  become  subdivided 
into  a  hierarchy  of  different  gi-ades,  which  fill  up 
their  ranks  sometimes  without  regard  to  age  or 
seniority.  The  initiated  of  the  higher  grade  think 
that  they  have  a  right  to  rule  over  those  of  the 
lower  grades.  Sometimes  even  their  privileges 
become  hereditary,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  their 
children  alone  have  a  right  of  initiation  into  the 
grade.  The  age  class  is  thus  turned  into  one  or 
more  secret  societies,  which  sometimes  recruit 
their  members  from  various  tribes  and  even  open 
their  doors  to  women,  as,  e.g.,  in  West  Africa  and 
North  America. 

In  the  district  of  Gabun,  we  are  told,  there  was  a  secret 
society  exclusively  composed  of  women,  who,  like  the  ancient 
Bacchantes,  celebrated  orgiastic  rites  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  and  were  much  feared  by  men,  who  ran  the  risk  of  death 
if  they  surprised  them  in  their  ceremonies. 3 

The  same  individual  can  thus  belong  to  several 
•  brotherhoods,'  especially  when  they  have  diflerent 
aims.  Some  of  these  societies  become  mere  schools 
for  working  magic  arts,  and  thus  assimilate  them- 
selves to  the  societies  of  sorcerers  wlio  unite 
for  mutual  benefit  in  the  exercise  of  their  art. 
Most  of  the  societies,  however,  continue  to  play 
florae  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  community.  In 
Africa  they  sometimes  reinforce  and  sometimes 
limit  the  authority  of  the  chiefs.  Sometimes,  like 
the  Vehmgcricht  of  mediaeval  Germany,  tliey  form  a 
sort  of  superior  police  acting  with  repressive  justice, 
and  they  are  all  the  more  to  be  feared  that  they 
do  their  work  in  secret.  The  societies  whose 
members  belong  to  different  tribes  contribute  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  on  occasion 
Ave  find  them  performing  the  function  of  arbiters. 
Yet  almost  all  tliese  societies  respect  the  social 
■and  religious   traditions  and   customs   that  have 

1  J.  Lawson,  History  of  Carolina,  London,  1714,  p.  380  S. 

2  n.  Webster,  Primitive  Secret  Societies,  p.  45. 

^  J.  L.  Wilson,  Western  Africa,  London,  1856,  p.  393. 


come  down  to  them,  and  transmit  them  to  their 
successors.  As  de  Jonghe  says  with  regard  to  the 
Lower  Congo,  they  form,  in  spite  of  their  abuses, 
'  a  centre  of  religious  instruction  and  civic  forma- 
tion.'^ 

An  analogous  evolution  has  taken  place  among  the  Kafirs, 
the  Polynesians,  the  Melanesians,  and  the  tribes  of  New  Guinea. 
Each  of  the  numerous  secret  societies  of  the  natives  of  North 
America  deals  with  some  kind  of  magical  operation  which  influ- 
ences the  course  of  nature — the  ripening  of  crops,  the  falling  of 
rain,  the  success  of  hunting  or  fishing,  and  the  treatment  of 
innumerable  individual  ailments.  In  the  Oceanic  Islands  and 
among  the  American  Indians,  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
all  these  societies  are  partly  public  and  partly  secret,  according 
as  they  represent  scenes  from  current  m3i.hology  or  explain  to 
their  neophytes  the  esoteric  meaning  of  these  representations. 

When  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  magic  begins  to 
disappear,  or  when  public  cults  gain  in  importance, 
secret  societies  gradually  develop  into  mere  clubs, 
from  wliich  all  mystic  element  has  disappeared ; 
their  old  sanctuaries  become  the  social  meeting- 
l^laces  of  the  club,  and  their  rites  dsgenerate  into 
popular  rejoicings  or  mere  buffoonery.  But  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  brother- 
hoods, which  monopolize  all  communication  with 
the  domain  of  the  sacred,  are  able  to  fulfil  the 
characteristic  functions  of  a  cult  as  well  as  the 
magic  rites  proper  to  sorcery. 

The  transition  may  be  seen  in  the  order  of  the  Arcoi  in 
Polynesia,  who  accompany  the  worship  of  the  god  Oro  with  all 
sorts  of  magic  practices.  There  were  eight  or  nine  diffeienc 
grades,  entrance  to  which  was  gained  by  successive  ceremonies 
of  initiation.  All  the  great  religions  of  the  East  had  room  for 
initiation  ceremonies  over  and  above  their  public  cults.  Some 
of  the  Greek  mysteries  certainly  go  back  to  the  pre-Homeric 
period.2  Texts  analyzed  by  Morot,  Lef6bure,  and  others  confirm 
the  opinion  of  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  that  there  was  in  the 
Egyptian  cult  an  initiation  reserved  for  a  chosen  few,  which  be- 
sides the  regular  and  official  cult  included  the  celebration  of 
the  passion  of  Osiris.  3  The  famous  Chaldsean  poem  describing 
the  descent  of  IStar  to  the  gloomy  abode  of  Aralu  to  look  for  her 
lover  Tammuz  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  an  initiation 
ceremony.  From  texts  edited  by  A.  H.  Sayce  we  learn  that 
certain  priests  or  soothsayers  had  to  submit  to  a  formal  initia- 
tion ;  they  were  made  to  pass  through  an  artificial  representa- 
tion of  the  under  world,  where  they  were  shown  '  the  altars 
amid  the  waters,  the  treasures  of  Anu,  Bel  and  Ea,  the  tablets 
of  the  gods,  the  delivering  of  the  oracle  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  cedar-tree,  the  beloved  of  the  great  gods,  which  their 
hand  has  caused  to  grow.'^ 

O.  P.  Tiele  has  shown  that,  among  the  Western  Semites,  Byblos 
and  other  centres  of  Syrian  cults  had  their  mysteries  from 
before  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  oountry.5  The 
OT  has  more  than  one  allusion  to  mysteries  reproved  by  the 
Prophets.6  In  India,  a  man  was  a  Brahman  by  right  of  birth, 
but  could  not  exercise  sacrificial  functions  without  first  having 
passed  through  a  complicated  initiation. 

Even  the  subjection  of  a  nation  by  conquerors 
and  the  superimposing  of  new  cults  tend  rather 
to  develop  than  to  discourage  initiation  cere- 
monies. Sometimes  the  victors  organize  them 
for  the  use  of  peoples  desirous  of  adopting  the  cult 
of  the  victorious  god. 

Thus  the  Mazdsoan  religion,  which  was  essentially  a  national 
religion  (to  be  born  a  Made  or  a  Persian  was  also  to  be  born  a 
worshipper  of  Ormazd  and  Mithra),7  had  no  initiation  ceremony 
other  than  the  admission  of  children  into  the  cult ;  but,  when 
the  Achpemenians  had  extended  their  sphere  of  influence  as  far 
as  the  Mediterranean,  Mazdaaism  had  to  organize  the  mysteries 
of  Mithra,  which  were  to  become  of  such  importance  in  the 
Western  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  victorious  people  often 
become  converts  to  tlie  cult  of  the  conquered 
nation. 

After  the  subjugation  of  Eleusis,  the  Athenians  could  not  gain 
admission  to  the  sacra  gentilicia  of  some  Eleusinian  families  who 


1  E.  de  Jonghe,  '  Les  Soci6t68  secretes  au  Bas-Congo,'  in 
Revue  des  questions  Jdstorir/iies,  9th  ser.,  xii.  [1907]  511. 

2  K.  Otfried  Miiller  thought  the  origin  of  the  Greek  mysteries 
was  to  be  found  in  old  Pelasgian  cults,  which  were  turned  into 
secret  cults  after  the  inv.nsion  of  the  Greeks  (see  art.  '  Eleusicien," 
in  Allfjemeine  Encyclopddie,  vol.  xxxiii.  [1840]  sect.  i.). 

^  A.  Moret,  Mysthres  igyptiens  (Mus6e  Guimet  Lecture). 
Chftlons,  1911,  p.  1  n. 

■i  A.  H.  Sayce,  Origin  and  Growth,  of  Religion  as  illustrated  by 
the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Babylonians'^  (Ilib.  Lect.  1887), 
London,  1891,  p.  241. 

s  C.  P.  Tiele,  Religions  de  VEgypte  et  des  peuples  simitiqucs 
Fr.  tr.,  Paris,  1881,  p.  206. 

B  VV.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sem.^,  p.  358  flf. 

1  F.  Cumont,  Les  Mystlres  de  Mithra,  Brussels,  1900,  i.  239. 
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worshipped  Dcmeter,  until  they  had  poiie  throu^'h  the  formal- 
ities of  an  initiation  ceremony.  This  ceremony,  which  was 
instituted  exclusively  for  the  citizens  of  Attica,  was  gradually 
opened  to  the  other  inhabiUints  of  CJreece,  and  even  to  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Roman  Emi>ire,  'as  a  simctuary  common  to  the 
whole  earth'  (Aristides,  Eiexisinios,  ed.  W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig, 
1S29,  p.  41f>).  Kvery  foreifjn  religion  which  spread  throui,'h  the 
lioraan  world  assumed  the  form  of  mysteries  open  to  all  who 
showed  themselves  worthy  or  merely  desirous  of  being  initiated 
into  them. 

Thus  initiation  paved  the  way  for  nniverfali.stic 
cults  by  substituting  community  of  beliefs  and 
rites  for  nationality  as  the  foundation  of  religious 

ties. 

The  Christian  sacrament  of  baptism  (-7.0.),  the  primary  rite  of 
initiation  into  the  Church,  was  elaborately  developed  by  the 
Gnostics.  Two  MSS,  boloiv^'ini,'  to  the  sect  of  the  Valentin  ians, 
the  PCstis  Sophia  and  tiie  Hook  oj  the  Great  Logos  according  to 
the  Mijstery,  give  a  description  of  four  grades  of  initiation  :  the 
Baptism  of  water,  '  which  gives  access  to  the  place  of  Truth 
and  the  place  of  Lignt ' ;  the  Baptism  of  fire,  '  which  admits  one 
into  the  company  of  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  Light' ;  tlie 
Baptism  of  the  Spirit ;  and,  finally,  '  the  mystery  which  forces 
all  the  Archons  to  remove  iniouities  from  off  the  Disciijlcs  and 
make  the  Disciples  immortal. 'i  Among  the  Druses,  according 
to  the  Arab  historians  al-Maqrizi  and  al-Nuwairi,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  nine  grades  of  initiation  where  the  hidden  moaning 
of  the  Qur'dn,  the  real  origin  of  the  universe,  the  inaccessibility 
of  thesupreme  principle,  and,  finally,  the  equivalence  of  all  cults 
were,  successively  taught.2  The  Christian  sects  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  fre(iuent  recourse  to  initiation  ceremonies,  the  secrecy 
of  which  served  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  orthodoxy. 
The  favour  which  symbolism  then  enjoyed  allowed  them  to 
attribute  to  texts  and  to  sacred  or  at  least  inoffensive  emblems 
an  esoteric  significance  which  was  gradually  revealed  to  neo- 
phytes. Even  such  exclusively  technical  details  as  the  formula; 
and  tools  employed  in  the  art  of  building  lent  themselves  in  the 
apprenticeship  of  medi;uval  freemasons  to  a  moral  or  philo- 
sojihical  interpretation,  which  has  preserved  their  use  in  the 
initiation  of  modern  Freemasons,  though  freemasonry  (q.v.)  has 
long  ago  lost  its  professional  character.^ 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  tliat,  wliile  preserv- 
ing its  outward  form  throughout  this  evolution, 
initiation  changed  its  object  somewhat  in  passing 
from  magic  to  the  service  of  religion.  What  was 
required  of  it  now  was  to  make  the  gods  better 
known,  and  to  bring  about  a  closer  intercourse 
with  them.  As  a  consequence,  we  notice  among 
neophytes  new  feelings  of  curiositjs  anxiety,  and 
even  anguish,  allied  with  an  ardent  desire  for  com- 
munion with  their  religious  and  moral  ideal.  The 
rites  giving  them  access  to  the  sacred  world — 
whether  these  ceremonies  were  originally  held  in 
connexion  with  the  changing  of  the  seasons,  the 
revolutions  of  the  stars,  or  the  transformations  of 
the  crops — recurred  in  a  rhythm  of  periodicity  and 
alternation  whicli  the  initiated  applied  to  their  own 
destiny.  In  the  liturgical  drama,  in  which  he  had 
to  play  a  part,  the  novice  now  saw  the  passion  of 
a  god — some  divine  sacrifice,  the  benefit  of  which 
he  was  personally  called  upon  to  reap.  All  tlie 
symbolism  of  the  ancient  mysteries  found  an  outlet 
in  this  direction.  Tlie  aim  of  initiation  thus  be- 
came once  more  the  attainment  of  an  individual 
advantage,  but  this  time  on  a  different  plan : 
'  Thanks  to  these  beautiful  mysteries  which  come 
to  us  from  the  gods,'  we  read  in  an  Eleusinian 
inscription,  '  death  is  for  mortals  no  longer  an  evil, 
but  a  boon.'  * 

The  question  is  to  discover  whether,  as  Paul 
Foucart  maintains,^  initiation  confined  itself  to 
fui'nishing  the  neophyte  with  topographical  in- 
formation, as  it  were,  to  prevent  him  from  losing 
his  way  in  the  under  world,  and  with  magic 
formula,'  to  baffle  the  demons  lying  in  ambush  in  liis 
path,  or  Avhether  it  insisted  also  on  the  necessity 
of  his  having  led  a  just  and  righteous  life.  It 
would  seem  that  initiation  was  sufficient  in  itself 
to  ensure  eternal  life,  and  Diogenes  of  Sinope  was 
more  or  less  justified  in  putting  the  crucial  ques- 

1  E.  Am^lineau,  Le  Gnosticisuie  igyplirn,  Paris,  1SS7,  p.  243  f. 

-  A.  I.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Ezposi  de  la  reliqion  des  Drxiscf:, 
Paris,  183S,  p.  Ixxiv  f. 

s  Pv.  F.  Gould,  Concise  History  of  FreenMSonry,  London,  1904, 
pp.  127,  304  ff. 

^  'E(|)r)/nepl5  'ApxaioXoyiKTJ,  Athens,  1883,  p   82. 

•*  p.  l''.oucait,  liecherches  sur  I'origine  ct  la  nature  des  inys- 
tires  d'Eleusis,  Paris,  1895,  Ist  Memoire,  p.  63. 


tion  :  '  Will  the  brigand  Poetacion  be  hai>pier  after 
his  death  because  he  has  been  initiated  than 
Epaminondas,  who  has  not  been  initiated?''  In 
Greece  an  attempt  was  made  to  satisfy  tlie  de- 
mands of  morality  more  or  less  by  excluding  from 
initiation  all  traitors,  perjurers,  and  criminals— in 
a  word,  all  those  who  had  not  '  clean  hands.'  The 
Egyptians  had  found  a  more  pra>;tical  expedient. 
They  introduced  as  part  of  the  ceremony  repre- 
senting the  supreme  journey  into  the  infernal 
regions  a  summons  before  tlie  tribunal  of  O.siris ; 
only  those  who  were  acquitted  there  could  benefit 
by  tlie  formuhe  and  amulets  provided  to  help 
the  dead  to  attain  safely  to  the  blessed  region 
of  the  fields  of  Aalu.  If  this  had  not  been  the 
case  when  the  culture  of  the  ancients  was  at  its 
height,  men  like  Plato,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and 
Diodorus  would  have  been  more  careful  about  pro- 
claiming the  moralizing  and  civilizing  influence  of 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  their  time. 

4.  The  ritual  of  initiation.  —  The  formalities 
of  initiation,  whether  its  dominant  function  is 
magical  or  religious,  present  striking  general 
resemblances.  Andrew  Lang  notes  the  following 
general  characteristics  :  (a)  mystic  dances  ;  (f>)  the 
use  of  the  turndun,  or  bull-roarer  (q.v.) ;  (c)  daub- 
ing with  clay  and  washing  this  off;  (cl)  perform- 
ances with  serpents  and  other  '  mad  doings.'  To 
these  we  might  add  :  (c)  a  simulation  of  death  and 
resurrection  ;  (/)  the  granting  of  a  new  name  to 
the  initiated  ;  (g)  the  use  of  masks  or  other  dis- 
guises.^ In  any  case,  we  may  say  that  initiation 
ceremonies  include:  (1)  a  series  of  formalities 
which  loosen  the  ties  binding  the  neophyte  to  his 
former  environment ;  (2)  another  series  of  formali- 
ties admitting  him  to  the  superhuman  world  ;  (3) 
an  exhibition  of  sacred  objects  and  instruction  on 
subjects  relating  to  them ;  (4)  re-entry  or  re- 
integration rites,  facilitating  tho  return  of  the 
neophyte  into  the  ordinary  world.^  These  rites, 
especially  those  of  the  first  three  divisions,  are 
found  fulfilling  a  more  or  less  important  function 
in  all  initiation  ceremonies,  both  among  savages 
and  among  the  civilized. 

(1)  Separation  rites. — In  every  initiation  of  any 
importance  tlie  neophyte  has  to  leave  liis  family, 
live  in  isolation,  consent  to  all  kinds  of  restrictions 
and  tabus,  and  submit  to  purifications,  aspersions, 
purgations,  fasting,  flagellation,  even  mutilation 
(and,  more  particularly,  circumcision),  and,  finally, 
assist  at  his  own  burial,  or  at  least  pretend  to  have 
left  this  world.  Sometimes  spirits  wearing  masks 
corresponding  to  their  supposed  character  come 
and  carry  him  off  to  some  hut  or  enclosure,  or  to 
some  isolated  spot  where  he  lives  in  their  company 
for  a  certain  period,  which  may  be  months  or  even 
years,  as  in  Africa,  America,  Nev,-  Guinea,  and 
other  countries.  Even  when  initiation  is  nothing 
but  a  mere  transmission  of  magical  powers,  the 
neopliyte  is  supposed  to  be  carried  oti"  to  the  spirit 
world. 

Among  the  Eskimos,  an  angakolc  goes  through  the  ceremony 
of  killing  the  aspirant  to  magical  powers,  and  his  soul  then 
flies  off  to  probe  the  depths  of  sky,  sea,  and  earth,  and  thus 
learn  the  secrets  of  nature.  On  its  return  it  resuscitates  the 
body,  which  has  been  lying  stretched  on  the  frozen  ground,  and 
the  patient  then  becomes  an  angakok  in  his  turn.'^  It  would  be 
useless  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  this  practice  of  simu- 
lating death  in  the  initiation  ceremonies  of  the  ancients.  Many 
mysteries  included,  we  are  told  by  Lampridius  in  connexion 
with  Mithraic  mysteries,  something  similar  to  an  immolation 
'which  was  described  or  represented  so  as  to  produce  unneces- 
sary fear.'    There  is  a  story  that  the  Emperor  Commodus,  filling 

1  Plutarch,  de  Audiendia  Poetis  (=iIoralia.  ed.  F.  Dubner,. 
vol.  i.  [Paris,  1841]  p.  2o).  ,  „  ,.   .       .   „o.. 

■■2  Andrew  Lang,  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Reli{jion,  \.  282. 

3  Van  Genncp  adds  to  these  what  he  calls  '  margijal '  rit«8  or 
periods,  the  object  of  which  is  'to  facilitate  changes  of  state, 
without  violent  shocks  or  abrupt  stops  to  individual  and  col- 
lective life '  {Riles  de  passage,  14). 

•»  Hubert  and  Mauss,  'Th6orie  g6n6rale  de  la  magie,'  in  ASoc. 
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the  rdle  of  mysta<;0'4UC,  one  day  took  his  part  too  seriously  and 
really  kUled  the  unfortunate  candidate.i  The  allusion  of 
Apuieius  to  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Isis  is  well 
known.2  Even  to-day,  in  the  '  profession  of  vows  in  use  among 
the  Benedictines,  the  novice  is  laid  out  on  the  ground  between 
four  candles,  and  covertd  with  a  winding  sheet,  the  service  of 
the  dead  is  performed  above  his  body,  and  the  whole  congrega- 
tion chants  the  Miserere  for  him. 

It  is  noticeable  that  among  nearly  all  peoples 
funeral  ceremonies  themselves  imply  a  sort  of 
initiation  of  the  deceased  into  the  society  of  the 
dead  ;  without  this,  he  -would  have  no  choice  but 
to  remain  on  earth  and  torment  the  living. 

(2)  Admission  rites.— Vlnto  has  rightly  written 
reXevTOLP  Tekeiffdai,  'to  die  is  to  be  initiated';  we 
might  reverse  the  order  and  say,  '  to  be  initiated 
is  to  die.'  But  it  is  only  to  die  so  as  to  be  re-born 
under  better  conditions.  '  That  which  thou  sowest 
is  not  quickened,  except  it  die'  (1  Co  15^*^)  is  a  re- 
flexion which  must  always  have  occurred  to  man 
from  the  day  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
higher  life  in  the  sacred  world.  We  tind  this 
notion  wherever  initiation  ceremonies  exist,  as  we 
may  see  by  a  glance  over  the  examples  collected 
by  Frazer  in  GB^  ii. 

In  the  Lower  Congo,  initiation  ceremonies  are  called  kimbasi, 
which  means  'resurrection.'  During  a  dance  the  neophytes 
fall  dead,  and  then  the  sorcerer  resuscitates  them.a  Sometimes 
the  role  is  filled  by  persons  who  have  already  been  initiated, 
and  the  neophvte  is  present  simply  as  a  spectator.  On  the 
River  Darling  in  New  South  Wales,  an  old  man  lies  down  in  a 
grave  which  has  been  dug  and  holds  a  small  bush  in  his  hand. 
He  is  then  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth  and  the  branch  is 
allowed  to  protrude,  to  look  as  if  it  were  growing.  Other 
bushes  are  stuck  in  the  soil  to  heighten  the  effect.  The  novices 
are  then  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  grave,  when  a  singer  begins 
a  chant  invoking  the  totem,  and  a  danoe  is  performed  by  old 
men.  The  dancing  and  singing  are  continued  till  the  bush  held 
by  the  buried  man  begins  to  quiver,  and  he  rises  from  the 
grave.4  In  the  Fiji  Islands  the  novices  are  set  before  a  row  of 
men  lying  on  the  ground  and  seemingly  dead,  their  bodies 
having  been  previously  covered  with  the  blood  and  entrails  of 
pigs.  At  a  given  signal  they  rise  and  run  down  to  wash  in  the 
neighbouring  river.5  Among  the  Omahas  of  the  United  States 
the  neophyte  is  b:-und  to  a  plank,  after  which  one  priest 
pretends  to  kill  him,  and  another  brings  him  back  to  life.6 
Where  we  can  penetrate  behind  the  veil  of  secrecy  over- 
hanging the  initiation  ceremonies  of  the  ancients,  we  find  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  representation  of  the  passion  of  a  divine  or 
semi-divine  being,  who  is  attacked  or  carried  o£E  by  infernal 
powers,  descends  to  the  realm  of  the  dead,  is  liberated  by  the 
intervention  of  some  higher  divinity,  and  brought  back  to  the 
region  of  light  in  the  presence  or  company  of  those  assisting  in 
the  ceremony.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  same  idea  not  only  in 
Japan,  Polynesia,  etc.,  but  also  among  peoples  who  could  never 
have  had  any  connexion  whatever  with  the  mythology  of  the 
ancient  world.  Father  de  Smet  discovered  in  1840  among  the 
Pottawatomies  of  North  America  a  legend  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture  and  organization  of  mysteries  which  bears  an 
astonishing  resemblance  to  the  drama  played  at  Eleusis.7  Still 
more  recently,  J.  W.  Fewkes,  describing  the  secret  rites  per- 
formed among  the  Hopi  of  Arizona  by  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Antelope  and  the  Snake,  reports  that  there  the  initiated  are 
treated  to  a  representation  of  the  adventures  of  a  personage 
called  Ti-Yo — his  journey  to  the  spirit  world,  the  ordeals  he 
passed  through  there,  and  his  return  to  the  land  of  the  living, 
bringing  with  him  the  knowledge  of  the  rites  for  making 
rain.8 

Sometimes  the  idea  of  re-birth  is  still  more 
clearly  marked :  the  initiated  passes  into  a  state 
of  embryo. 

Initiation  with  the  Nosairia  of  Lebanon  was  closely  connected 
with  child-birth,  and  tlie  neophyte  received  the  embryonic 
name  of  alakali,  lit.  'clot  of  blood.' 9  In  Egypt  the  Pharaoh, 
who  was  solemnly  consecrated  in  ceremonies  which  were  sup- 
posed to  ally  him  with  Osiris,  had  to  wrap  himself  up  in  an 
animal's  skin  which  was  called  'the  cradle  skin,'  or  '  the  place 
of  becoming,  of  transformations,  of  renewed  life,'  and  this  skin 
was  used  also  in  funeral  ceremonies  as  a  temporary  shroud. 
According  to  A.  Moret,  a  similar  ceremony  was  celebrated  for 


1  Lampridius,  Commodxis,  ch.  ix. 

2  Apuieius,  Met.  xi.  23. 

3  De  Jonghe,  in  Revue  des  questions  historiques,  9th  ser.,  xii. 
467  ff. 

4  A.  W.  Howitt,  '  On  some  Australian  Ceremonies  of  Initia- 
tion,' in  JAI  xiii.  [1883-84]  453  f. 

s  L.  Fison,  'The  Nanga,'  ih.  xiv.  [1884-85]  22. 

6  J.  G.  Kohl,  Kitschi-Gami,  Bremen,  1859,  i.  59  ff. 

7  P.  de  Smet,  Missiojis  de  I'Oregon,  Ghent,  1848,  i.  284. 

8  J.  W.  J'ewkes,  '  The  Snake  Ceremonials  at  Walpi,'  in  Joum. 
of  Amer.  Ethnol.  and  Archceol.  iv.  [Boston,  1S04]. 

9  R.  Dussaud,  Histoire  et  religion  des  Nosairis,  Paris,  1900, 
P.  110. 


certain  privileged  persons,  whose  return  to  a  state  of  embryo 
was  simulated  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  legend  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Osiris ;  this  is  what  is  called  '  passing  through  the 
skin.'i  The  same  symbolism  is  found  in  India,  where  the 
young  Brahman  had  also  to  assume  the  attitude  of  an  embryo 
"in  the  course  of  his  initiation,  by  setting  himself  on  a  black 
antelope's  skin  which  rev^resented  the  womb.-  After  this  cere- 
mony he  was  called  dvija,  '  twice  born.'  The  Romans  had  an 
analogous  expression  (in  externum  reiiatus)  to  designate  one 
who  had  passed  through  the  ceremonies  of  the  Taurobolium  and 
the  Criobolium  ;  and  we  find  the  same  expression  a;.;-ain  in  an 
inscription  which  Pope  Xystus  in.  had  carved  on  the  liaptistery 
of  the  Lateran  : 

'Coelorum  regnum  sperate,  hoc  foiite  renati. 
Non  recipit  felix  vita  semel  genitos.' 
It  is  obvious  in  all  these  cases  that  initiation  is 
literally  a  re-gencration.  This  is  brought  about 
in  two  ways  :  (a)  the  ceremony  evolves  mystic  in- 
fluences which  modify  the  spiritual  and  even  the 
physical  nature  of  the  neophyte. 

Among  the  Australians  these  influences  materialize  as  pebbles 
or  bits  of  quartz  which  are  supposed  to  enter  the  body  of  the 
candidate  for  magicianship.3  Some  clans  even  believed  that 
his  entrails  were  replaced  by  new  ones.  In  other  parts,  a  snake 
is  supposed  to  enter  his  head.4  In  still  other  cas&s  there  is  the 
substitution  or  even  the  superposition  of  a  new  soul  which 
comes  down  from  the  spirit  world;  J.  G.  Frazer  has  shown 
that  this  is  a  very  common  way  of  explaining  the  change,  but 
he  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  this  avatar  is  invariably  the 
work  of  a  totem  which  communicates  its  own  soul  to  the  novice, 
while  retaining  its  own  individuality.  There  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  nothing  to  prevent  the  soul  or  spirit  thus  incarnated  from 
being  ascribed  to  an  entirely  different  source.  This  new  factor 
may  be  merely  a  quality,  a  virtue,  or  a  gift  of  grace,  which  the 
sanctifving  influence  of  initiation  has  poured  down  on  the 
neophyte  to  purify  and  exalt  his  inner  nature. 

(6)  The  neophyte  may  pass  for  the  time  being 
into  the  spirit  world.  He  lives  the  life  of  the  spirits, 
becomes  like  one  of  them,  and  so  enjoys  their 
privileges.  Perhaps  the  idea  here  is,  reasoning 
from  imitative  magic,  that,  since  the  neophyte  has 
once  died  and  been  resuscitated,  the  same  thing 
will  happen  again  when  he  dies  in  reality. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  details  of  the 
rites  which  finally  admit  the  neophyte  into  the 
superhuman  world.  Those  which  are  quoted  by 
Andrew  Lang  nearly  all  belong  to  this  category. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that  among  almost  all  un- 
civilized peoples  the  noise  produced  by  the  bull- 
roarer,  or  rattle,  is  supposed  to  be  the  voice  of 
spirits ;  but  it  is  still  a  moot  point  whether  this 
instrument  was  in  general  use  in  initiation  cere- 
monies among  the  ancients.  Daubing  with  clay, 
chalk,  or  other  colouring  substances  is  a  very 
common  rite,  but  the  washing  which  follows  it  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  lustrations  whose 
object  is  to  rid  the  novice  of  all  pernicious  taints, 
and  which  belong  rather  to  the  rites  of  separation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mutilations  which  were 
classed  under  separation  rites  (circumcision,  the 
drawing  of  a  tooth,  the  removal  of  a  phalanx,  etc. ) 
may  also  be  taken  as  admission  rites  when  their 
object  is  to  test  the  courage  of  the  neophytes  and 
their  power  of  resistance,  or  to  set  a  mark  on  them 
by  which  they  will  know  each  other.  Dancing,  as 
Lucian  noted  when  he  wrote  '  there  is  no  mystery 
without  dancing,'^  may  be  regarded  as  of  universal 
use  in  initiation  ceremonies,  if  we  include  under  it 
all  rhythmic  movements,  from  the  corroboris  in 
which  the  Australians  imitate  the  actions  and 
gestures  of  their  totems,  to  circumambulations 
(q.v.),  which  aim  at  drawing  a  circle  to  separate 
the  two  worlds  (except  when  these  circumambula- 
tions are  a  magic  ceremony  to  influence  the  course 
of  nature).  The  giving  of  a  new  name  is  often 
accompanied  by  the  use  of  a  new  language,  formed 
cither  from  archaic  expressions  or  turns  of  speech, 
or  from  everyday  words  which  are  given  a  new  in- 
tonation. Again,  we  must  notice  the  frequent  re- 
course tc  communion,  through  which  the  neophytes, 

1  A.  Moret,  Myst^res  igyptiens,  90. 

2  Satapatha  Brdhmana,  ni.  ii.  1.  6  (=SDE  xxvi.  27). 

3  JI.  Mauss,  L'Origine  des  jiouvoirsmagiquesdanslessi  isietes 
australicnnes,  Paris,  1005,  p.  16. 

4  76.  p.  43. 

6  lUp'i  opx^o-cws,  XV. 
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by  partaking  of  tlio  food  of  tlie  initiated,  become 
assimilated  witli  them,  or,  in  the  case  of  sacrifice, 
with  the  gods  themselves. 

(3)  Communication  of  the  sacra. — The  communi- 
cation of  the  sacra  is  at  once  tiie  complement  and 
the  essential  object  of  the  admission  rites.  It 
includes  :  (a)  exhibitions,  (6)  actions,  and  [c]  in- 
structions— a  threefold  distinction  alreadj'  made 
by  the  ancients  (at  Eleusis  :  ra.  deiKvvneva,  '  what 
is  shown ' ;  to.  dpuipLeya,  '  what  is  done '  ;  and  tA 
'Ke-f6fji€va,  '  what  is  said ').  (a)  The  exhibitions  in- 
clude magical  or  evocatory  instruments  (amulets, 
charms,  relics,  the  churingas  of  the  Australians, 
certain  shells,  the  rattle  of  the  American  Indiana 
and  Negroes,  the  contents  of  the  medicine  bags, 
the  cithern  of  the  Egyptians,  the  fan,  the  cist, 
the  tympanum  of  the  Gieeks)  ;  representational 
and  symbolic  objects  (various  images  and  effigies, 
masks,  animals,  ears  of  corn,  etc. ) ;  or  pictures 
representing  the  adventures  of  superhuman  beings 
or  scenes  from  the  other  world.  In  this  way  tlie 
novice  gets  to  know  the  inhabitants  of  this  higher 
world,  tofanuliarize  or  identify  himself  witii  them, 
and  to  live  their  life,  (b)  The  performances  vary 
according  to  the  goal  aimed  at,  but  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  those  whose  object  is  initiation 
properly  so  called,  and  which  are  performed  only 
once  for  each  neophyte,  and  those  which  are  re- 
peated periodically  and  form  the  essential  aim  of 
the  institution.  1  (c)  The  instruction,  which  often 
comprises  several  grades  or  degrees,  bears  of 
necessity  on  what  the  neophytes  are  to  gain  by 
initiation,  but  it  generally  extends  toother  matters 
than  the  explanation  of  rites  and  the  teaching  of 
formula;.  It  includes  the  communication  of  the 
real  name  of  divine  personages,  theogonies,  and 
cosmogonies,  mythical  history,  common  law,  the 
exercise  of  certain  arts,  moral  and  social  obliga- 
tions, tabus,  and  marriage  laws. 

Among  the  Basutos.the  initiated  are  adjured  to  'be  men,  fear 
theft,  fear  adulter}-,  honour  your  father  and  mother,  obey  your 
chiefs.' 2  Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  laws  attributed  to  Trip- 
tolemus,  and  said  by  St.  Jerome  to  have  been  carved  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Eleusis  :  '  To  honour  one's  parents,  to  worship  the 
gods  bj-  offerings,  and  not  to  eat  fl'^sli.'3 

The  revelations  may  e\  en  include,  under  pres- 
sure of  a  more  advanced  state  of  culture,  a  sup- 
posed rational  interpretation  of  vulgar  beliefs,  or 
even  a  religious  philosophy  agreeing  with  the  most 
advanced  philosophical  views  of  the  time.  In  any 
case,  this  instruction  is  protected  by  the  obligation 
of  secrecy,  which  the  neophyte  cannot  infringe 
without  laying  himself  open  to  the  gravest  conse- 
quences. But,  as  Seneca  says,  speaking  of  the 
mysteries  of  his  time,  the  secrecy  could  apply  only 
to  the  sacra,  i.e.  to  the  formuljB  of  incantation, 
the  esoteric  explanation  of  symbols,  and  the  signs 
by  which  the  initiated  recognized  each  other  ;  it 
could  not  cover  philosophical  precepts,  if  philo- 
sophy there  was,  because  they  were  current  among 
the  uninitiated  also.* 

(4)  Reintegration  rites. — It  is  only  very  rarely 
that  the  initiated  can  remain  for  ever  in  the  realm 
of  the  sacred.  By  some  means  or  other  lie  has  to 
renew  his  relations  with  the  ordinary  world.  But 
he  does  not  return  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  he 
went  away.  Since  he  reappears  laden  Avith  mystic 
influences,  which  are,  of  cour.se,  dangerous  for  the 
uninitiated,  he  has  to  be,  so  to  speak,  '  detabuized' 
and  readmitted  to  his  original  sphere.  He  has, 
for  a  certain  period,  to  submit  to  rules  of  silence 
and  abstinence,  and,  yet  more,  he  must,  in  his  new 
character,  pretend  to  "have  forgotten  all  about  his 

1  Perhaps  some  such  distinction  is  alluded  to  in  Horn.  Hymn 
to  Detneter,  mi,  where  the  author  seems  to  mention  successively 

initiationinto'  and  '  participation  in'  the  mysteries:  'Os  S' 
areAijs  lepuiv,  69  t"  l^/uiopos  (cf.  Goblet  d'Alviella,  Eleusinia, 
Pans,  ISO  3,  p.  60). 

2  E.  Casalis,  Les  Bassmitos,  Paris,  1S60,  p.  2/8. 
i>  Jerome,  adi;.  lovinianum,  ii.  14. 

*  Seneca,  Ep.  xcv. 


previous  existence  and  re-learn  everything  con- 
nected with  ordinary  life. 

In  the  Congo,  he  must  pretend  that  he  canuot  either  walk  or 
cat  by  himself,  and  he  has  to  be  fed  like  a  new-born  infant,  hi 
Virginia,  he  has  to  learn  the  language  of  his  tribe  all  over  again. 
In  New  Guinea,  he  has  to  go  backwards  into  his  house.  Among 
the  LSrahmans,  he  throws  hia  old  garuiente  into  the  river  and 
puts  on  new  ones. 

These  precautions  are  only  transitory,  jet  a  niau 
who  has  once  been  initiated  is,  througiiout  his 
whole  life,  subjected  to  a  special  and  more  or  le.s.s 
strict  discipline.  Sometimes  he  bears  a  spatial 
mark  or  wears  special  garments  or  insignia,  as, 
e.g.,  the  cord  worn  by  the  iJruhmans,  the  white 
dress  of  the  Essenes  and  Pythagoreans,  etc.  ; 
he  must  also  respect  certain  tabus  and  avoid 
certain  localities.  In  every  case  he  gains  great 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated.  \\'lien 
one  has  visited  the  infernal  regions,  even  though 
it  is  only  after  the  manner  of  Dante,  some  trace  of 
it  always  remains. 

Literature.— H.  Webster,  Primitive  Secret  Societies,  New 
York,  1908  ;  A.  van  Gennep,  Les  Rites  de  passage,  Paris,  1909  ; 
H.  Schutz,  AUersklassen  und  Mdnnerhiinde,  Berlin,  1902; 
Andrew  Lang,  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Relinion,  London,  1887 ; 
J.  G.  Frazer,  OB'^,  do.  1900,  ii.;  L.  Frobenius,  ilanken  und 
Geheimbunde  Afrikas,  Halle,  1898 ;  W.  Robertson  Smith, 
Religion  of  the  Semites'^,  London,  1894;  F.  Cumont,  Les 
Religions  orientates  dans  le  paganisme  romain,  Paris,  1906 
(Kng.  tr.,  Oriental  Religions  in  Roman  PaqanUm,  Cliicago, 

1811)-  Goblet  D'Alviella. 

INITIATION  (Buddhist).— I.  Forms  of  initia- 
tion.—Admission  to  the  Buddhist  Order  (saihgha) 
is  gained  by  two  forms  of  initiation,  a  lower, 
pravrajya  (Pali,  pabbajjd),  and  a  higher,  upasam- 
padd,  though  the  former  is  only  preparatory  to  the 
latter  and,  in  fact,  a  probationary  part  of  it. 

(a)  Pravrajya  means  '  going  out ' ;  and  by  this 
ceremony  one  goes  out  from  a  prior  state  of  life, 
either  from  the  worldly  life  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  person,  or  from  a  monastic  life  in  the  case 
of  one  changing  to  another  faith.  This  is  in  a 
certain  way  analogous  with  the  Brahmanical  initia- 
tion (upanayctna)  by  which  a  boy  is  admitted  to  a 
teacher's  hermitage  (dsrama  [q.v.1)  in  order  to  live 
Avith  him  (antevdsin)  as  a  brahmachdrin.  With 
the  Buddhists  a  layman  is  thereby  admitted  to  the 
Order,  and  is  henceforth  obliged  to  live  with  a 
preceptor,  without  whose  directions  he  is  not 
allowed  to  do  anything.  The  lowest  limit  of  age 
is  eight,  children  under  that  age  being  ineligible. 
With  this  ordination  the  child  begins  his  life  as  a 
'  homeless  one '  (pravrctjita,  pabbajita),  and  is  called 
a  irdmanera  {sdmanera),  '  novice.'  The  period  of 
novitiate  lasts  for  twelve  years,  and,  in  the  case  of 
one  initiated  at  eiglit,  his  higher  ordination  takes 
place  only  in  his  twentieth  year. 

(b)  Upasampadd  means  '  arrival,'  and  is  the 
entry  into  the  circle  of  the  fully  accredited  mem- 
bers of  the  samgha.  This  second  and  full  ordina- 
tion is  never  conferred  on  a  novice  under  twenty 
years  of  age;  but,  if  he  receives  the  pramaj'yd 
ordination  at  or  after  twenty,  and  is  otherwise 
properly  qualified,  lie  can  proceed  at  once  to  the 
upasampadd.  One  who  has  gone  through  the 
upasampadd,  is  henceforth  an  upasampanna  bhik- 
su  ('fiilly  ordained  mendicant'),  and  will  be 
called,  after  ten  years'  standing,  a  sthavira  (thera), 
'  elder,'  eiders  only  being  allowed  to  instruct 
others,  that  is,  to  become  an  upddhydya  (tipccj- 
jhdya),  '  preceptor,'  or  an  dchdrya  (dchariya), 
'  tutor.'  Tho.se  wlio  cannot  as  yet  be  named 
'elders'  are  called  daharas  ('small  teachers'), 
according  to  I-tsing.^ 

The  names,  iraniana  (Pali,  samana),  'one  per- 
forming austerity,  ascetic,'  bhik^u  (Pali,  bhikkhu), 
'  one  begging,  mendicant,'  and  especially  Sdkyapu- 
trlya  sraviana  (sdkyaputtiyasamana),  'an  ascetic 
belonging  to  the  son  of  the  Hdkya  tribe,'  are  ap- 

1 1-tsing,  Record  o_t  the  Buddhist  Religion  as  practised  in 
India,  tr.  J.  Takakusu,  Oxford,  1890,  p.  104. 
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plied  to  all  the  members  of  the  Order  except  the 
laity,  though,  strictly  speaking,  these  terms  can 
be  applied  to  the  elders  only,  for  no  one  can  be 
designated  an  ascetic  or  a  mendicant  until  he  is 
fully  confirmed  by  the  upasanipadd  and  becomes 
himself  responsible  for  such  a  mode  of  life. 

"While  the  pravrajya  resembles  the  initiation 
(npanayana)  to  the  lirst  stage  of  the  Brahmanic 
life,  the  upasampada  makes  the  Buddhist  system 
(juite  different  from  that  of  the  Brahmans.  Com- 
ing of  age  and  finishing  Ids  study,  a  bramacharin 
becomes  a  snataka  ( '  bathed  ')  and  returns  to  house- 
hold life  (grhastha),  whereas  a  Srdmanera  becomes 
by  the  ujiasnmpadd  a  stJtavira,  a  full  member  of 
the  Order,  or  a  bhiksu  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  corresponding  to  the  foui'th  and  last  stage  of 
the  Brahmanic  life,  i.e.  sannydsin,  an  ascetic. 

2.  Particulars  of  initiation. — (a)  The  pravrajya 
ordination  chiefly  consists  of  (1)  the  investment 
with  a  yellow  robe,  (2)  a  tonsure,  (3)  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Three  Kefuges  (saranattaya),  and  (4) 
the  imparting  of  the  Ten  Precepts  [dasasikkhd- 
jjaddni). 

A  lay  person  desiring  to  enter  the  Buddhist 
Order  first  chooses  a  vihdra  ('monastery'),  ap- 
proaches an  eider  living  therein  (bringing  with 
Jiim  a  suit  of  yellow  robes),  and  requests  to  be 
initiated.  The  elder  invests  him  with  the  robe, 
and  instructs  him  to  keep  the  Three  Refuge  creed 
by  repeating  it : 

'  I  take  refuge  with  the  Buddha,  I  take  refuge  with  the 
Rehgion,  I  take  reiu'^a  with  the  Order.  For  the  second  time  I 
take  refuge  with  the  Buddha.  For  the  third  time  I  take  refuge 
with  the  Buddha,'  etc. 

After  this  the  candidate  is  again  taught  to 
adhere  to  the  Ten  Precepts  (dasasiJckhdpaddni) : 

'  Abstinence  from  taking  life,  Abstinence  from  taking  what 
is  not  given,  Abstinence  from  impure  practices,  Abstinence 
from  telling  a  lie,  Abstinence  froiu  intoxicating  drinks,  Absti- 
nence from  eating  out  of  time,  Abstinence  from  dancing,  sing- 
ing, and  seeing  shows.  Abstinence  from  the  application  of 
perfume,  incense,  etc..  Abstinence  from  the  use  of  a  high  or 
large  couch  or  seat.  Abstinence  from  receiving  gold  and  silver.' 
So  far  the  ceremony.  Henceforth  the  novice  lives 
with  hia  preceptor  and  acts  under  the  latter's 
supervision  until  he  is  fully  qualified  for  the  next 
ortliuation. 

The  pravrajya  is  in  reality  a  preparatory  cere- 
mony by  which  one  enters  into  the  probationary 
course  of  the  priestly  life.  Witliout  this  course  of 
novitiate  one  cannot  proceed  to  the  higher  Order, 
the  relation  between  a  irdmanera  and  a  iramana 
being  analogous  to  that  between  deacon  and  Driest 
in  the  Anglican  Church. 

(6)  Tlie  upasanipadd  ordination  is  not  so  simple 
as  the  pravrajya,  since  it  in  ;olves  the  fullest  pos- 
sible enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  the  Buddhist 
Order  and  the  final  registry  of  the  right  of  seniority 
among  the  younger  brethren.  Every  step  of  the 
ordination  has  to  be  performed  before  a  chapter  of 
fully  equipped  elders,  the  number  of  the  members 
being  in  this  case  at  least  ten.^  An  ecclesiastical 
vote  of  the  chapter  of  elders  is  called  kammavachd, 
and  there  are  two  forms  of  amving  at  a  resolu- 
tion :  (1)  a  summary  decision  [nattidutiyakayn- 
ma),  in  whicli  a  resolution  is  arrived  at  by  the 
first  reading,  and  (2)  a  decision  by  the  third 
reading  ()lattichatutthakamma).'^  In  the  upasam- 
pada ordination  all  questions  are  decided  by  three 
readings.  The  method  of  voting  is  very  simple. 
Those  who  assent  remain  silent,  while  those  who 
dissent  speak  out.  Occasionally,  however,  when 
there  are  dividing  opinions  in  case  of  a  difficult 
question,  tlie  chapter  has  recourse  to  the  use  of 
voting  slips  (saldkd),  which  are  divided  in  colours, 
generally  white  and  black,  but  sometimes  of  several 
different  colours.  The  time  generally  chosen  for 
holding  the  ordination  is  the  full-moon  day  of 
Vai^akha  (April-May),  and  the  three  successive 
1  SBE  xiii.  [1881]  175.  2  lb.  p.  io9. 


days  of  quarters  of  the  moon.'    The  proceedings 
are  as  follows. 

First  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  candidate  takes  place 
A  novice  is  brought  by  a  tutor  before  the  president  of  the 
chapter,2  and  an  upadhyaya  (upajjhaya,  '  preceptor ')  is 
appointed  for  the  candidate.  Meanwhile  one  of  the  assembly 
comes  up  as  a  second  tutor,  or,  rather,  witness.  By  these 
two  tutors  he  is  questioned  as  to  his  name,  his  preceptor's 
name,  his  bowl,  and  his  robes.  All  being  well,  he  is  ordered 
to  stand  on  a  certain  spot,  while  the  tutors  remain  before 
the  president,  and,  having  asked  the  permission  of  the 
chapter,  they  instruct  the  candidate  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
further  examine  him  as  to  his  qualifications.  He  is  first  ques- 
tioned if  he  has  (any  such  diseases  as  leprosy  (ku{(ha\  boils 
(r/anda),  itch  (kildsa),  asthma  {sosa),  or  epilepsy  (apamdra). 
These  questions  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  is  asked  if 
he  is  a  human  being  (manussa),  a  male  (piirisn),  and  a  free  man 
(bhvjissa) ;  if  he  is  free  from  debt  (anana),  exempt  from  mili- 
tary service  (rajabhata),  and  permitted  by  his  parents  (annll- 
V-ata  matapituhi) ;  and,  further,  if  he  is  of  the  full  age  of 
twenty.  The  questions  as  to  the  state  of  the  bowl,  and  the 
robes,  and  his  name  and  his  preceptor's  name,  are  also 
asked. 

This  strict  and  searching  examination  being  over, 
the  two  tutors  go  up  to  the  president  of  the  chapter 
and  report  the  result,  and  then  the  candidate  is 
called  out  (dgachdihdhi  or  ehi).^  Thereupon  he 
comes  out  and  stands  between  the  two  tutors  and 
says  :  '  Venerable  sirs,  I  ask  the  chapter  to  confer 
upon  me  the  upasampada.  Have  pity  on  me  and 
lift  me  up  {uUu7npeiu).'  He  repeats  this  request 
three  times. 

Now  the  tutors  repeat  the  above  examinations 
once  more  before  the  assembly,  and  finally  a  motion 
(riatti)  is  proposed  publicly  with  the  words  : 

'This  Naga  desires  the  upasampada  under  the  venerable 
Tissa.  He  is  free  from  disqualifications  {antardyikd  dhammd). 
If  any  of  the  venerable  chapter  approves  the  ordination  of  the 
candidate,  let  him  be  silent ;  but  if  any  objects,  let  him  speak.' 

This  motion  also  is  repeated  three  times,  if  all 
are  silent,  tlie  president  declares  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  carried.*  As  soon  as  the  ceremonies  are 
over,  the  shadow  of  the  sun  (chhdyd.)  must  be 
measured,  and  the  season  (utiipamdna)  and  the 
division  of  the  day  {divasahhdga),  with  the  details 
of  the  assembly  (samglti),  should  be  recorded. 

The  four  requisites  (nissayd)  for  a  bhiksu  and 
the  four  interdicts  (akaranlydni)  must  be  minutely 
taught. 

The  four  requisites  are  (1)  food  collected  in  the  almsbowl 
(pin^iydlopa-hhojana) ;  (2)  robes  made  of  rags  (paihsukula- 
chivara) ;  (S)  lodging  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  (riikkhamulasend- 
sana) ;  and  (1)  cow's  urine  used  as  medicine  {pidiniutta-bhcsajja). 
To  each  of  these  several  excei>tion8  arc  given 

The  four  interdicts  are  (1)  sexual  intercourse  {methuna- 
dhamma) ;  (2)  theft  (adinndddna) ;  (3)  killing  (pdndtipdta) ;  and 
(4)  a  claim  of  superhuman  power  (vttariinanussadhamma).  To 
these  also  many  exceptions  are  allowed. 

With  the  instructions  as  to  these  two  series  of 
important  moral  precepts  the  ordination  comes  to 
an  end. 

3.  Training  of  the  initiated. — The  upasampada 
ordination  confers  on  the  candidate  no  mystic 
power,  as  is  the  case  in  the  abhiscka  described 
below ;  nor  is  it  regarded  as  an  indelible  Order 
imposed  upon  him,  for  one's  free  Avill  is  always 
respected  in  the  Buddhist  Order,  But  the  upasam- 
pada ordination  alone  does  not  give  a  man  freedom 
of  conduct,  for  he  has  further  to  live  under  the 
supervision  of  the  superiors  whom  he  has  chosen. 
The  superiors  are  generally  two,  one  being  the  pre- 
ceptor \upddhydya),  the  other  the  tutor  {dchdrya). 

1  The  full-moon  day  of  Vai^akha  is  the  day  of  the  Buddha's 
parinibbdna ;  see  Buddhaghosa's  Samaiitapdsddikd,  in  H. 
Oldenberg's  Vinaya  Pitaka,  London,  1879-83,  iii.  283. 

-  An  elder  who  becomes  president  must  be  of  more  than  ten 
years'  standing  after  his  upasampada  ordination  ;  see  SBE 
xiii.  178. 

3  Cf.  iRigveda,  in.  viii.  4,  which  is  used  in  the  Brahmanic 
initiation  in  the  Grh3"asiitras.  The  first  verse,  Yuvd  suvdsdh 
parivita  dgdt,  etc.,  is  recited  b3'  a  candidate,  and  the  second 
verse,  Tarh_dh.lrd.ia  Kaoaya  unnayanli,  etc.,  is  said  by  the 
teacher.  Agachchhdhi-dgdt  and  uUumpetu-xinnayanti  are  in- 
teresting. The  ordination  is  sometimes  called  eki-bJiikkhu- 
pahbajjd,  '  come-prieat-ordination '  (V.  Fausboll,  Dhanima,' 
pa-lam,  Copenl-.agen,  1855,  p.  119). 

■»  SBK  xiii.  170. 
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The  duties  of  tlio  two  superiors  are  very  difficult  to 
define ;  it  is  pevh.aps  impossible  to  draw  a  line 
between  them.  Their  oilices,  as  detailed  in  the 
Mahdvagga,  i.  25-33/  are  exactly  identical.  Mo.*t 
probably,  as  the  general  purport  of  t!ie  two  words 
indicates,  the  upCuUujdija  (preceptor)  is  responsible 
for  his  pupil's  study  of  tlio  sacred  texts,  while  tlio 
uchurya  (tutor)  takes  charge  of  the  pui)il  in  respect 
of  conduct.  The  latter  is  sometimes  calleil  kurmd- 
chdrya,  meaning,  most  probably,  a  tutor  in  the 
ecclesiastical  act,  but  personally  a  tutor  in  dis- 
cipline.^ 

Thus  an  tipasampanna  bhiksii  is  dependent  on 
the  two  teachers.  Tiiough  the  updclhydyci  seems 
to  be  more  important  than  the  dchdrya,  contrary 
to  the  Brahmanic  usage,*  the  duty  of  giving  a 
nissaya  (dependence,  protection)  properly  belongs 
to  the  dchdrya.  It  is  prescribed  by  the  Buddha  in 
the  Vinaya  that  a  bhiksii  after  the  upasampadd 
should  live  ten  years  in  dependence  {nissaya)  on  an 
dchdrya,  and  that  he  who  has  completed  his  tenth 
year  may  Iiimself  give  a  nissaya  to  others.''  Thus 
an  dchdrya  is  a  pmper  nissaya-da  {' 0.\ex  of  pro- 
tection'), and  liis  i)rotege  is  nissaya-aiitevdsika 
('pupil  in  dependence').  The  pupil  should  be 
regarded  as  a  son,  and  the  tutor  should  be  looked 
up  to  as  a  father.*  Yet  it  is  said  in  the  Vinaya  that 
a  nissaya  Avill  cease  when  the  upddkydya  and  the 
dchdrya  come  together.^  This  would  imply  that, 
thougli  a  pupil  is  always  dependent  on  his  dcharya, 
when  he  is  in  the  presence  of  his  tipddhydya  for 
instruction  or  otherwise  his  dependence  on  the 
dchdrya  would  cease  for  the  time  being. 

As  a  bhiksn  is  an  antevdsika  ('dwelling  close  by 
pupil ')  towards  his  dchdrya,  so  he  is  &saddhivihdrilca 
('living  in  the  same  vUmra,  co-resident')  towards 
his  upddhydya.  Of  the  two  superiors  one  is  some- 
thing like  a  private  tutor  whose  duty  is  chielly 
towards  the  progress  of  morals,  while  the  other  is 
a  professor  in  the  college  (vihdra)  who  is  mostly 
responsible  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupil. 

4.  Initiation  in  the  mystic  school  of  Buddhism 
(Japan). — The  mj^stic  doctrine  of  Buddhism  is 
imparted  only  by  the  ahhiseka  ('anointing')  rite, 
which  is  important,  as  it  raises  one  above  the  level 
of  ignorance  and  reveals  the  real  state  of  nature. 
Through  this  one  can  witness  the  true  bodhichitta 
('mind  arising  from  perfect  knowledge')  of  the 
Buddha,  unite  one's  mind  with  it,  and  become 
blessed  and  enlightened.  An  dchdrya^s  sprinkling 
over  the  head  of  a  novice  of  the  water  of  know- 
ledge (jndnodaka)  of  the  Mahavairochana  Buddha 
(one  of  the  Dhyanibuddhas)  is  at  once  symbolical 
of  dispelling  one's  ignorance  and  one's  sins.  The 
abhiseka  is  certainly  a  reproduction  of  the  crowning 
of  Indian  Rajas.^ 

In  contrast  to  the  itpasampadd,  liturgical  ele- 
ments come  to  the  front,  which  are  considered  to 
etiect  a  mystic  transmission  in  the  candidate's  mind 
and  person.  A  new  name  is  always  given  to  the 
anointed  (abhisikta). 

In  the  Buddhist  alihiseka  there  are,  theoretically,  the  three 
following  forms :  (1)  the  ahhiseka  of  signs  (mudi-d) ;  (2)  the 
abhiseka  of  actions  (karma);  and  (3)  the  abhiseka  of  mind 
(chitta).  The  mudrdibhiseka,  chiefly  consisting  of  finger  inter- 
twinings  symbolical  of  actions,  is  a  curtailed  form  of  initiation 
to  be  conferred  on  an  earnest  believer  who  is  short  of  means, 
whereas  the  chilta-abhi^e.ka,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
speech  and  action,  is  conferred  only  on  a  holy  personage  {drya- 
pudgala)  like  a  Eodhisattva  (q.v.).  The  karma-abhi^eka  is  tho 
ordinary  rite  which  an  achurj/a  performs  for  a  fully  equipped 
pupil,  and  is  important  in  proportion  as  it  is  elaborate"  in  details. 
Ihe  kanna-abhriieka  is  again  divided  into  three  kinds  :  (a)  the 
abhiseka  for  forming  a  scicred  connexion  (pratityabandhn- 
abhi^eka);  (6)   the    abhiseka   for   holding   a   magical   powtr 

1  SBE  xiii.  151-180.  2  i-tsing,  tr.  Takakusu,  pp.  IOC,  198. 

3  Scharya  is  more  important ;  iianu,  ii.  145  ;  Yajnavalkya,  i. 
35  ;  see  SBE  xiii.  179,  note. 
*  SBE  xiii.  179.  s  lb.  xiii.  179  ;  I-tsing,  p.  104. 

6Si5£xiii.  1S2. 

1  See  art.  Abht^eki,  vol.  i.  pp.  20-24. 
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(rid)/ddhara-abhi^eka);  and  (c)  the  abhiseka  for  transmitting 
the  law  (dhannasatlichdra-abh'^eka). 

These  ordinations  are  the  s'.agos  of  training  in  the  mystic 
school.  The  most  common  of  all  is  the  pral'dyabandhaahhiseka, 
which  may  he  performed  for  any  person,  malting  no  distinction 
whatever  of  qualilications,  either  good  or  bad  ;  sometimes  one 
is  forcibly  brought  to  the  ordination  hall  so  as  to  improve  one's 
character.  The  object  of  this  particular  rite  is  to  form  a  sacred 
connexion  with  a  Iluddha  or  a  saint  in  the  maij-iala  (sacred 
diagram),  a  fact  which  in  the  end  will  lead  one  to  perfect  know- 
ledge. Kvcry  one  who  believes  in  the  mystic  doctrine  is  entitled 
to  receive  this  ordination.  During  the  rite  the  candidate  la 
niade  to  throw  a  flower  over  the  sacred  manifala  placed  before 
him.  If  the  flower  falls  on  a  lUiddha  or  a  ijodhisattva,  he  is 
considered  to  be  worthy  of  the  Uuddha-gotra ;  but,  if  it  falls  on 
the  outer  circle  of  the  vajra-kula,  as  on  Vinuyaka  (Uanapati), 
he  is  not  allowed  to  study  the  mystic  doctrine,  though'  at  the 
present  day  there  is  no  strict  adherence  to  this  rule.  The 
viilhyadhara-abhiseka  is  a  step  higher  than  the  pratltyabandha. 
It  is  conferred  on  the  best  (lualilied  pupils  who  are  able  to  grasp 
the  highest  truth.  Vidi/d  ('  science,"  especially  '  occult  science ') 
means  inantra  ('incantations'),  Htotra  ('praises'),  dhdrarti 
('  charms '),  and  laudrd  ('  signs ').  One  who  is  possessed  of  this 
knowledge  is  called  vidyudhara  ('holder  of  occult  science'). 
An  dchdrya  through  this  ordination  gives  hia  select  pupil 
permission  to  acquire  the  vidya  above  specified,  and  also  the 
kriyft,  a  religious  achievement  such  as  the  four  pdramitds 
('V)erfeclion3');  and  this  rite  is,  accordingly,  also  called  the 
abhi^nka  for  the  position  of  a  pupil  {iiifyaMuina-abhiiieka). 
While  the  pratilyabandha-abhi.^eka  is  an  admission  to  the 
mystic  circle,  the  vidyddhara-abhiseka  ia  an  introduction  to 
the  mystic  doctrine,  and  is  therefore  placed  much  higlier  than 
the  pratUyabandha.  Still  higher  in  grade  ia  the  dharma- 
scihchdra-abhi^eka,  which  gives  one,  not  the  position  of  a  pupil, 
but  the  position  of  a  teacher,  especially  a  transmitter  of  iho 
mystic  doctrine.  The  name  means,  therefore,  the  transmission 
of  the  teaching  (dhannasatiichdra  or  idsanasaihchdra),  but 
sometimes  it  is  called  the  dchdryasthdiia-abhifeka  {the  abhiseka 
for  the  position  of  a  teacher).  This  ordination  is  not  conferred 
on  a  bhiksu  under  fifty  years  of  age,  however  well  qualified  ho 
may  be.  This  was  in  any  case  the  rule  set  forth  by  Kukai,  the 
founder  of  the  Japanese  school  of  mystic  Buddhism. 

5.  The  ceremonial  of  the  Buddhist  abhiseka.— 

The  object  of  the  abhisekas  as  specified  is  to  create 
(a)  an  ideal  religious  personage,  (6)  an  ideal  religious 
scholar,  and  (c)  an  ideal  religious  instructor.  Con- 
sequently the  rules  of  the  religious  performance 
prc[)aratory  to  the  abhiseka  {saniaya-sda)  are  very 
minute  and  strict.  By  the  samaya  practice  the 
candidate  should  produce  a  believing  mind  ( '  faith '), 
a  compassionate  mind  ('compassion'),  dacii prajnd 
('wisdom'),  and  a  great  bodhi-chitta  ('mind  arising 
from  perfect  knowledge '),  and  remain  firm  in  de- 
termination, Samaya  means  *  agreement,' '  union,' 
'  communion,'  and  the  sarnaya-sila  is  intended  to 
keep  a  man  in  communion  with  the  Mahavairochana 
Budilha,  Through  the  efficacy  of  this  preparatory 
performance  the  candidate  now  assumes  the  position 
of  the  Buddha-son,  Vajrasattva,  and  enters  into  the 
hall  of  ordination  (Pali,  s'undmandala). 

Among  the  chief  objects  in  use  during  this  rite 
are  a  tootli-stick  symbolizing  the  cleansing  of 
passion  and  sins,  a  bundle  of  vajra  threads  in  five 
colours  representing  the  five  Buddhas  in  union,  a 
pot  of  the  holy  vajra  water  indicating  the  firm 
determination  to  seek  bodhi  ('supreme  knowledge'), 
and  so  on.  This  ended,  the  dchdrya  blesses  the 
candidate  and  covers  his  eyes,  meaning  to  shut  the 
gate  of  evils  so  as  to  open  the  divine  eye.  He  is 
now  led  into  the  room  of  ordination  with  his  eyes 
covered,  and  is  made  to  throw  a  ilower  as  before 
described,  his  object  of  worship  being  determined 
in  this  way.  Afterwards  he  is  allowed  to  gaze 
on  this  sacred  inandala.  He  is  then  led  into  the 
terrace  of  Bodhi  {bodhi-mancla),  and  is  made  to  sit 
in  the  padmdsana  fashion  or  on  a  lotus  seat,  and 
wear  a  diadem  of  the  five  Buddhas  (ratna-mukiifa) 
and  a  necklace  [JvJra).  The  dchdrya  sprinkles  over 
his  head  the  holy  water  of  knowledge  from  five 
jars  (panch/x-kundaka),  and  furnishes  him  with 
several  things,  such  as  a  wheel  (chnkra)  and  a 
conch-shell  (scthkha).  While  the  ahhiRcka  is  still 
going  on,  a  homa  rite  is  performed,  in  which  a 
sacred  fire  is  lighted  to  burn  all  the  past  sins  of 
the  candidate. 

Each  ceremony  is  performed  twice,  first  for  the 
garbhakoiadhatumandala  (or  dharmadhdtu),  and 
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then  for  the  vajradludumainhda,  or  vice  versa. 
Without  entering-  into  details  of  these  mandalas, 
it  will  be  sufiicieut  to  say  that  these  two  are  quite 
different  in  Japan,  whereas  in  Nepal  the  distinc- 
tion is  very  A'ague,  one  innndala  serving  for  the 
other,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  two  separate 
names. 

The  description  here  given  follows  the  practices 
of  the  Japanese  mantra  school  which  were  originally 
taught  in  China,  by  Subhakara  Simha,  an  Indian 
dchdrya,  who  was  active  in  China  A.D.  716-724, 
and  which  were  brought  to  Japan  by  Kukai  (A.D. 
774-835).^  The  tradition  on  the  whole  is  no  doubt 
much  older  than  that  in  Nepal. 

6.  The  pravrajya  rites  (Nepal). — 

In  the  Nepalese  abhiseka,  called  the  pravraji/dvrata,^  the 
initiation  of  tlie  Nepalese  banra  (Skr.  vandya,  '  worthy  of 
honour,  priest')  is  again  different  from  those  given  above.  A 
f)uru  (teacher)  in  charge  of  the  candidate  prepares  a  pot  (kalaia) 
full  of  water  and  i>uts  into  it  a  lotus  made  of  gold.  Five  con- 
fections, five  flowers,  five  drugs,  threads  of  five  colours,  etc., 
are  properly  provided.  The  candidate  sits  in  the  vajrdsana 
fashion  before  the  pot  and  the  four  sacred  maxt<}alas  specially 
provided.  He  repeats  the  formula  of  the  Three  Refuges,  and 
the  first  day's  service  is  over.  On  tlie  second  day  the  candidate 
sits  on  the  svastikdsana,  and  the  guru  gives  him  (1)  the  vajra 
rak^a  ('  protection ')  by  placing  a  vajra  on  his  head  ;  (2)  the 
foAa  (' iron ')  ratet  by  placing  three  iron  padlocks  on  the  belly 
and  on  the  two  shoulders;  and  (3)  the  agni  ('lire')  rakm  by 
placing  a  wine-cup  {surdpdtra)  on  his  head.  Then  comes  (4) 
tlie  kalaia-ahhiscka,  in  which  the  holy  water  is  sprinkled  over 
his  head.  The  nayaka  banra  (head  priest)  of  the  vihdra 
('monastery')  now  comes  to  him  and  puts  a  silver  ring  on  the 
linger  of  the  pupil.  To  the  sound  of  a  bell  he  sprinkles  rice  on 
the  pupil  and  on  the  images  of  the  protecting  deities.  On  the 
third  day,  all  necessary  preparations  being  made,  the  pupil  sits 
again  on  the  soastikdsana  and  performs  worship  of  the  puru 
viuv-^ala,  the  chaitya  ('memorial  tope'),  the  Three  Treasures 
(Tri-ratna,  i.e.  Buddha,  Dharma,  and  Saiiigha),  and  the  prajful- 
pCiramitd  text,  and,  lastly,  he  receives  the  Ten  Precepts,  lie  is 
again  given  three  raksds,  invested  with  ,^,  robe,  and  tonsured  by 
a  barber.  Thereupon  a  diadem  of  the  live  Buddhas  is  put  on 
his  head,  and  the  holy  water  is  sprinkled  on  Jt,  inantrns  being 
repeated  all  the  while.  With  an  offering  (pujd)  the  ceremony 
conies  to  an  end,  and  a  new  Buddhist  name  is  given  to  him. 

Though  mandnlas,  five-coloured  threads,  the  holy 
water,  and  the  diadem  of  the  five  Buddhas  are  in 
common  with  the  Japanese  abhiseka,  the  Nepalese 
rite  is  more  Hindu  in  its  appearance.  The  cere- 
mony of  initiation  in  Tibet  is  generally  similar  to 
that  of  the  southern  Buddhists.^  The  vinaya 
school  in  Japan  also  mainly  follow  soutliern 
Buddhism  in  their  ordination.  Tiie  abhiseka 
belongs  only  to  the  mantra  school  of  the  mystic 
Buddhism. 

LiTBRATURE.— Inaddition  to  the  references  given  in  the  art. 


Childers,  Diet,  of  the  Pali  Lang.,  London,  1S75,  pp.  305 f., 
532,  ISOf. ;  H.  Kern,  Man.  of  Ind.  Buddhism  (_  =  GIAP  iii.  8), 
Strassburg,  1S96,  pp.  76-79.  J.  TAKAKUSU. 

INITIATION  (Greek).— The  Greek  word  for 
'initiation,'  reXer-fi,  has  until  quite  recently  not 
been  rightly  understood.  The  lexicons  tell  us  that 
it  means  'accomplishment,'  'fulfilment,'  'attain- 
ing an  end,'  a  t^Xos  ;  hence  a  rite  of  accomplish- 
ment, hence  initiation  into  the  mysteries.  But  we 
are  left  uncertain  as  to  what  end  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  word  re'Keri^  is  derived  from  reXiu ; 
its  gist  is  best  seen  in  the  cognate  reXetoj,  which 
means  '  full-grown.'  A  rActos  'iwiros  is  a  full-grown 
horse  as  contrasted  with  a  foal.  A  r^Xetos  avi)p  is 
a  full-groM-n  man,  an  adult;  reKer-rj  is  the  rite  of 
the  first  human  accomplishment,  the  rite  of  growing 
up,  of  coming  to  maturity. 

This  meaning  of  TeXfrri  is  very  clearly  shown 
in  the  myth  of  the  Prcetids  told  us  by  Apollodorus 
(II.    ii.    2).      The  daughters  of    Proitus,   king   of 

1  The  above  account  of  tlie  abhiseka  was  furnished  by  S. 
Yoshida,  who  himself  went  through  the  rite  with  the  object  of 
studying  the  mystic  doctrine. 

~  See  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Religion  and  Literature  of  the  Nepalr.fe 
Buddhists,  XV.,  London,  1874,  p.  212  ;  L.  A.  Waddell,  Luddhisiii 
of  Tibet,  London,  1895,  p.  179,  note  3. 

3  See  'Tibetan'  section  below,  and  Waddell,  173-185. 


Tiryns,  went  mad  and  ranged  over  the  moun- 
tains. They  were  finally  cured  by  the  soothsayer 
Melampus,  who  healed  them  by  a  ritual  dance, 
and  eventually  married  one  of  them.  The  time 
when  they  went  mad  is  most  instructive :  '  when 
they  had  grown  to  maturity '  (tus  iTeKei^hd-qaav). 
The  reason  ^vhy  they  went  mad  is  equally  so  : 
'  they  refused  the  maturity  rites  of  Dionysos '  (rdj 
Ai.ovv(Tov  reXeras  ov  Karedexovro).  It  is  not  safe  to 
grow  up  without  tlie  orthodox  rites  of  maturity  ; 
the  crisis  is  momentous,  and  needs  rites  de  passage. 
Not  only  baptism  is  needed,  but  confirmation. 

Another  version  of  the  story  given  by  Apollo- 
dorus says  that  the  maidens  went  mad  because 
they  held  the  image  of  Hera  cheap.  Hera  was 
worshipped  in  three  forms  :  as  child  (Trats),  as  full- 
gi'own  woman  (reXek),  and  as  widow  (xvpa) ;  she 
represented  the  three  stages  of  a  woman's  life. 
This  explains  the  sequel  of  the  story  of  the  Proj- 
tids.  The  maidens  who  are  healed  by  initiation 
are  immediately  married.  Marriage,  in  fact,  is 
the  sign-manual  of  maturity.  A  boy  among 
primitive  peoples  cannot  take  a  wife  till  he  has 
been  initiated.  In  some  cases  initiation  is  not 
complete  till  after  the  birtli  of  the  first  child. 
This  explains  the  statement  of  Pollux  (iii.  38) : 
'  The  married  are  mature ' — riXtLoi.  ol  yeya/nTjKdrei. 
This  explains  also  why  to  the  Greeks  the  Danaids 
both  were  'uninitiated  in  nuirriage'  {dreXeh  ydfiov) 
and  became  the  prototypes  of  those  who  were  '  un- 
initiated' in  the  Mysteries.  To  the  Gi'eeks,  as  in 
tlie  English  Prayer-lBook,  marriage  is  '  an  excellent 
mystery.' 

Initiation  rites  will  be  discussed  under  the  head 
of  Mysteries  (Greek).  All  that  concerns  us  here  is 
to  grasp  the  important  fact  that  the  primal  TeXer-f), 
or  initiation  rite,  was  the  rite  of  maturity.  This 
rite  was,  of  course,  carefully  concealed  from  the 
immature,  and  in  sex  rites  from  the  uninitiated 
sex.  Therein  resided  the  mystery,  which  was 
indeed  the  social  sanctity  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

How  little  'mysterious'  in  our  sense  the  rite  of 
maturity  was  is  seen  from  a  marble  relief,  prob- 
ably funerary,  now  in  the  Central  Museum  at 
Athens,  and  dating  about  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  A 
matronly  figure  seated  on  a  decorated  chair  is 
inscribed  '  Increase '  ('ETrkTTjirts).  Before  her,  on  a 
base,  is  a  statue  of  'Fertility'  {YihOrivio.),  who 
carries  a  basket  of  fruit.  Behind  '  Fertility,'  on  a 
Doric  pillar,  is  a  goddess  of  the  Artemis  type. 
Near  her  in  the  field  is  the  inscription  TeXer/}, 
'Bite  of  Maturity.'  Whether  this  refers  to  the 
figure  on  the  pillar  or  to  the  whole  scene  is  not 
very  clear.  What  is  clear  is  that  TeXer^j,  '  Initia- 
tion or  Maturity  llite,'  stands  both  for  the  fer- 
tility of  man  and  for  that  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
for  behind  the  figure  on  the  pillar  is  a  great  tree 
with  a  fillet  hanging  from  one  bough  and  round 
the  stem  a  snake,  the  emblem  of  the  fertility  of 
the  ground.  According  to  ancient  thinking,  the 
same  rite  promotes  and  protects  the  maturity  of 
man  and  of  nature.  In  the  light  of  this  conception 
we  understand  why  the  great  Eleu.sinian  Mysteries 
were  a  festival  of  sowing.  In  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  TeXeTT?  stands  on  a  gravestone  we  understand 
those  hopes  of  immortality  which  centred  round  the 
Mysteries.  Death  was  a  rite  de  passage  to  a  new 
life.  '  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body.'  'Thou  fool,  that  which  thou 
sowest    is    not    quickened,   except  it   die'   (1   Co 

1544.  SC)_ 

LiTURATDRE. — For  Greek  initiation  rites  see  Mysteries  (Oreek) 
and  IvouRETEs  ;  for  possible  survivals  of  initiation  rites  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Kouretes  and  the  Myth  of  Zagreus,  J.  E. 
Harrison,  Themis,  Cambridge,  1912,  p)).  1-29  ;  for  marriage  as 
an  initiation  rite,  J.  C.  Lawson,  Mudern  Greek  Folklore,  do. 
1910,  p.  590  ;  for  the  Danaids  as  unmarried  and  uninitiated,  J.  E. 
Harrison,  Proleg.  to  Study  of  Gr.  liel.^,  do.  1908,  p.  G18  ;  for 
death  as  initiation  rite,  R.  Hertz,  'La  Hcprcsentation  collective 
de  la  niort,'  in  ASoc  x.  [1905-06]  48;  for  sculptured  relief  of 
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TeA«T7),  A.  B.  Cook,  Zeus,  Cambridge,  1913,  p.  635,  fi^r.  40T  ;  for 
survivals  of  initiation  rites  in  the  customs  of  tlie  Greek  Kphebeia, 
Daxemberg-Saglio,  s.v.  'Ephube.' 

J.  E.  Harbison. 

INITIATION  (llin.lu).  —  The  tereniuiiy  of 
initiation,  or  ginliiij^  witli  the  sacred  thread,  is 
considered  one  of  tlie  most  iin|»ortant  events  in  the 
life  of  a  young  Hindu,  lioforc  it  he  is,  under  tlic 
ancient  Sanskrit  laN\',  equal  to  a  low-boru  Sudra, 
but  the  investiture  is  supposed  to  confer  a  spiritual 
birth  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  reckoned  a  member 
of  tlie  hi{,dier  classes,  and  these  are  therefore  called 
the  twice-born  (dvija).  It  appears  probable  tliat 
the  original  meaning  of  this  Indian  custom  has 
been  preserved  in  tliose  celebrations  wluch  take 
place  among  wild  tribes  all  over  the  world  at  the 
time  when  a  youth  attains  puberty,  the  Indian 
notion  of  a  spiritual  re-birth,  or  beginning  of  a  new 
life,  being  present  at  many  of  these  ceremonies. 
The  Brahmanical  law  of  India  seems  to  have  nar- 
rowed the  original  meaning  and  importance  of  the 
custom  by  converting  it  into  an  '  introiluction ' 
(Skr.  upanayana)  to  the  future  teacher,  but  the 
extension  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  it  to  many 
non-Brahmanical  castes  was  retained,  and  the  now 
prevailing  neglect  of  the  course  of  sacred  studies 
prescribed  for  the  young  novice  seems  to  have  been 
very  common  from  an  early  period  even  among 
the  Brahmans.  The  Sanskrit  law-books  and  the 
Gfhyasfitras  (domestic  rules)  are  prolix  in  tlieir 
descriptions  of  the  rite  of  upanayana,  the  principal 
part  of  which  consists  in  the  communication  of  an 
ancient  Sanskrit  prayer  (fjdyatri)  to  the  no\'ice  by 
his  future  teacher,  and  in  the  investiture  of  the 
boy  with  a  girdle  A\hicli  he  puts  round  his  waist, 
and  with  the  sacred  thread  which  he  carries  over 
the  left  shoulder.  The  performance  of  this  rite  is 
enjoined  in  general  for  a  Brahman  in  his  eighth 
year,  for  a  Ksatriya  in  his  eleventh,  and  for  a 
Vaisya  in  his  twelfth.  After  initiation  the  youth 
has  to  live  at  the  house  of  his  spiritual  teacher, 
studying  the  Veda  under  him,  obeying  his  com- 
mands, begging  for  alms  on  his  behalf,  and  collect- 
ing fuel  for  his  fire.  The  period  of  studentship 
lasts  for  tv.elve  years,  or  until  the  student  has 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Vedas,  and  it  termin- 
ates with  another  ceremony  called  samdvartana 
('return').  The  expense  incuiTed  by  initiating  a 
boy  is  defraj^ed  by  his  parents,  and  after  their 
death  it  becomes  a  charge  on  the  inheritance. 

At  the  present  day  the  rite  of  upanayana  is  per- 
formed by  Brahmans  and  other  high  castes  all 
over  India,  and  the  ancient  ceremonies  are  pre- 
served more  or  less  in  their  original  form.  Thus 
among  the  Madhva  class  of  Deshasth  Brahmans  in 
Dharwar  (Bombay  Pres.)  eight  is  the  usual  age 
for  a  boy's  thread-girding,  and  the  season  from 
mid- February  to  mid-July  is  the  riglit  time.  An 
astrologer  chooses  a  lucky  day  for  the  ceremony, 
for  which  gi-eat  preparations  are  made,  the  house 
being  cleaned  and  whitewashed,  a  porch  erected 
in  front  of  it,  with  posts  ornamented  with  twigs 
and  flowers,  an  altar  raised  facing  the  east,  and 
invitation  letters  sent  to  friends  and  kinsmen. 
The  lucky  day  having  arrived,  musicians  begin  to 
play  at  the  boy's  house ;  he  is  anointed  with  oil 
and  turmeric,  and  bathed ;  a  barber  shaves  his 
head,  leaving  three  or  live  locks,  according  as  he  is 
supposed  to  study  the  Rigveda  or  the  Yajurveda. 
He  is  then  taken  to  the  dining-hall,  where  his 
mother  places  him  on  her  lap,  feeds  him,  and  for 
the  la.st  time  eats  from  the  same  plate  Avith  him. 
The  barber  shaves  the  boy  once  more,  leaving  only 
the  top-knot  on  his  head  ;  he  is  bathed,  and  made 
to  sit  doAvn  on  a  lo\\-  wooden  stool  between  his 
parents,  and  the  Brahman  priests  present  chant 
eight  auspicious  hymns.  As  soon  as  the  'lucky 
moment'  has  arrived,  the  musicians  raise  a  loutl 


noise,  the  guests  clap  their  hands,  and  the  Brahman 
i)rie.stvS  and  guests  thn^w  red  rice  over  the  boy. 
riie  priest  then  formally  girds  him  with  the  sacred 
thread,  one  part  of  which  rests  on  the  boy's  left 
slioulder,  tlie  rest  failing  below  the  right  arm. 
A  piece  of  deer-skin  is  tied  to  the  sacretl  thread, 
and  a  stall'  is  placed  in  hi>>  hand.  Money  presents 
are  made  to  Hrahman  priests,  and  fruits  and 
llowers  are  handed  round  among  the  guests.  At 
noon  the  boy  is  made  to  say  his  midday  jjraj'ers,  and 
in  the  evening  his  evening  prayer,  lie  asks  alms 
of  his  mother  in  Sanskrit,  and  afterwards  of  his 
father,  and  in  the  .same  May  of  friends  and  kins- 
men. Each  drops  rice  and  silver  coins  into  the 
boy's  cloth  wallet.  On  the  following  three  days 
he  is  taught  to  say  his  regular  prayers,  and  is  made 
to  worship  the  sacred  lire.  On  the  fifth  day  he  is 
dressed  in  fine  clothes  and  taken  in  proce.ssion  with 
music  to  a  temple  in  the  village,  where  he  worships 
the  idol  and  returns  home.  Among  the  I'aradesa 
Brahmans  of  Travancore,  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  Peninsula,  the  npanro/ana  consists  of  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  jiarts,  which  have  retained  their 
((Id  Sanskrit  names,  and  corre.spond  in  the  main 
to  the  ceremonies  in  vogue  at  Dharwar  as  above 
described.  The  actual  initiation,  however,  is  per- 
fonned  by  the  teacher  instructing  the  boy  in  the 
holy  gdyatn  prayer,  which  he  mutters  in  a  low 
voice  so  that  the  assembled  throng  of  friends  may 
not  hear  it.  Elsewhere  it  is  the  father  who  mutters 
the  gdyuti%  in  the  boy's  right  ear,  whereas  it  rests 
with  the  priest  to  kindle  the  sacred  fire  and  to  gird 
the  boy  yaih.  the  sacred  thread.  The  initiation 
ceremony  entails  considerable  expense  ;  thus  it  is 
said  to  cost  40  to  100  rupees  among  the  IJeshasth 
Brahmans  of  Bijapur,  and  20  to  50  rupees  among  the 
Patane  Prabhus  of  Poona.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  sacred  books  and  prayers  after  upana- 
yana has  in  most  cases  dwindled  down  to  a  period 
of  a  few  days,  but  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
sacred  thread  continues  to  be  highly  prized.  In 
the  17th  cent,  the  valiant  Sivaii,  the  founder  of 
Mahratta  power,  on  account  of  his  low  origin  did 
not  venture  to  wear  the  sacred  thread  till  his 
solemn  coronation  had  taken  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  customs  preci.sely  analogous  to  the  initiation 
of  the  Bralimans  are  found  to  occur  even  among 
those  castes  the  members  of  which  never  wear  the 
sacred  thread.  Thus  among  the  Agarvals  of  Poona 
it  is  cu.stomary  for  every  boy  at  the  age  of  eight  or 
nine  to  prostrate  himself  once  before  his  teacher, 
who  presents  iiim  with  a  wreath  of  llowers  and 
mutters  a  sacred  verse  in  his  ear.  The  Kanphatas 
of  Cutch,  a  religious  body,  give  every  novice  a 
black  woollen  thread,  which  he  ties  round  his  neck 
with  a  knot ;  and  on  receiving  him  into  their  Order 
the  teacher  whispers  a  certain  verse  into  his  ear. 

LiTERATURR. — J.  Jolly, '  Uber  die  indische  Jiinglingsweihe,'  in 
Jahrlnwh  derinternat.  i'ereiniguni) fiir  vergleich.  llechUwissen- 
schaft,  Berlin,  1897 ;  A.  Hillebrandt,  HilualUtteratvr,  Strass- 
burjj,  1897;  The  Censiut  of  Travancore,  laOl,  vol.  i.,  Report; 
Bombay  Gazetteer,  pasviui.  J.  JoLLY. 

In  modem  practice  only  a  few  of  the  initiatory 
or  purificatory  rites  (samskdra)  remain  in  force. 
In  the  case  of  a  boy,  on  the  twelfth  or  on  some 
other  lucky  day  after  the  fortieth  from  birth  the 
naming  rite  (ndma/canna)  is  performed,  the  name 
being  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  personality.  It  is 
selected  either  by  astrological  calculations,  by 
adoption  of  that  of  some  deceased  ancestor,  or  in 
other  ways.  In  the  sixth  or  eighth  month  after 
birth  comes  the  'food-giving'  rite  (annaprd-iana, 
in  W.  India  botan),  at  which  boiled  milk  with  rice 
and  sugar  or  coarse  wheat-flour  mixed  with  sugar 
and  clarilied  butter  is  laid  on  a  rupee  or  gold  plate 
and  given  to  the  child  by  the  maternal  uncle  or 
by  some  other  near  relation  {BG  ix.  [PJOl]  pt.  i. 
p.   35;    Census    Reports,   Ka-shmir,    1911,   i.    145, 
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Central  Provinces,  1911,  i.  156;  W.  J.  Wilkins, 
Modern  Hinduism,  London,  1887,  p.  13).  This  is 
regarded  as  an  initiation  into  caste,  and  tlie  child 
henceforth  is  supposed  to  observe  the  food  rules 
and  tabus  peculiar  to  his  group.  In  the  Central 
Provinces,  the  lower  Plindu  castes  and  the  Gonds 
iq.v.)  regard  the  ear-piercing  (Skr.  karnavcdim, 
Hindi  kan-chhedan)  as  the  mark  of  admission  to 
the  caste  community.  It  is  generally  done  when 
the  child  is  four  or  hve  years  old,  and  up  to  this 
time  he  or  she  is  not  considered  to  be  a  member 
of  the  caste,  and  may  consequently  take  food  from 
any  one  (R.  V.  Russell,  Ethn.  Survey,  Central 
Provinces,  pt.  viii.  Allahabad,  1911,  p.  99 IF.). 

There  have  been  various  explanations  of  this 
rite.  F.  B.  Jevons  {Introd.  Hist.  Eel.,  London, 
1896,  p.  171  f. )  considers  it  to  be  a  survival  of  the 
offering  of  blood  to  the  deity.  A.  E.  Crawley  (The 
Mystic  Rose,  Loudon,  1902,  p.  135)  classes  it  Avith 
other  forms  of  savage  mutilation  : 

'  When  we  find  that  the  mouth  and  lips,  the  teeth,  nose,  eyes, 
ears,  and  genital  organs  are  subjected  to  such  processes,  we 
may  infer  that  the  object  is  to  secure  the  safety  of  these  sense- 
organs,  by  what  is  practically  a  permanent  amulet  or  charm.' 

Russell  [op.  cit.  101)  suggests  that 
'  the  continuous  distension  of  the  lobe  of  tho  ear  by  women  and 
the  large  hole  made  is  supposed  to  have  some  sjinpathetic 
effect  in  opening  the  womb  and  making  child-birth  easj'.'  In 
this  connexion  he  refers  to  the  horror  felt  by  women  if  the  flesh 
surrounding  the  hole  is  torn  by  accident  or  design.  In  such 
case  the  woman  has  to  undergo  a  rite  of  purification  as  severe 
as  in  the  case  where  it  is  found  that  maggots  have  formed  in  a 
wound  or  sore. 

On  the  whole,  the  theory  that  it  is  intended  as  a 
protection  to  one  of  the  body  exits  appears  most 
probable  (cf.  Kapalakriya). 

The  initiation  of  a  child  of  one  of  the  higher 
castes  into  the  Hindu  religion  is  provided  by  the 
rite  in  which  the  guru,  or  spiritual  teacher,  whispers 
into  the  ear  of  the  child  a  formula  containing  the 
name  of  some  god,  wliich  thenceforward  becomes 
his  special  personal  deity  (istadevatd),  '  by  re- 
peating whose  name  he  is  to  obtain  present  and 
future  happiness'  (W.  Ward,  A  Vieiv  of  the  Hist., 
Lit.,  and  Mythol.  of  the  Hindoos'^,  Serampore,  1815, 
ii.  253  f. ).  Marriage  is  the  only  form  of  initiation 
required  for  a  girl,  as  she  thereby  enters  tlie  group 
of  her  husband  ;  but  in  some  cases  tatuing  (q.v.)  is 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  marriage,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  form  of  initiation. 

Literature.— Besides  the  authorities  quoted  above,  see  M. 
Monier  Williams,  VrdhirMnisun  and  Hinduism^,  London, 
1891,  p.  357 ff.  ;  H.  A.  Rose,  'Hindu  Birth  Observances  in  the 
Punjab,'  JRAI  xxxvii.  [1907]  22Gff.  ;  Census  Reports,  Assam, 
1911,  i.  76fif.,  Central  Provinces,  1911,  i.  156 ff.,  Rajputana, 
1911,  i.  153  f.  W.  CrOOKE. 

INITIATION  (Jewish). —  I.  Philo  of  Alex- 
andria regards  the  assumed  allegorical  sense  of 
the  Scriptures  as  a  mystery.  Thus,  in  a  fragment 
of  his  Quastiones  in  Genesin  entitled  irepi  deiuiv 
\6yo)v,  and  preserved  by  Johannes  Damascenus 
{Sacra  Parallela,  p.  782 ;  in  Philo's  Opera,  ed. 
Mangey,  London,  1742,  ii.  658),  he  declares  that 
it  is  not  proper  to  divulge  the  sacred  mysteries  to 
the  uninitiated  before  they  have  been  purified  by 
a  perfect  purification,^  and  speaks  of  the  words 
of  Scripture  as  the  true  mysteries  (rds  aXrideh 
reXerdj)  M'hich  must  not  enter  into  profane  ears 
{SiTa  jnea-To.  (pXvaplas).  That  these  are  only  meta- 
phorical terms,  by  which  the  author  does  not 
allude  to  any  initiatory  rite  of  mysterious  descrip- 
tion, appears  from  the  conditions  he  lays  down 
for  those  to  whom  the  Scriptural  mysteries  may 
properly  be  communicated,  viz.  (1)  piety  and  holi- 
ness, corresponding  to  a  strict  belief  in  the  one 
true  God ;  (2)  '  to  be  cleansed  by  the  sanctifying 
purification,  in  body  and  soul  alike— by  (through  ?) 

1  Sacra  Parall.  782  A  :  ov  6i,i.i.i  ra  Upa  fi.v<TTr,pia.  cKkaKeiv 
afiuijTois,  dxpi5  oi'  KadapBoxri  reKeCcf  Ka6ap<rei.  The  reason  given 
is  that  an  uninitiated  person  will  laugh  at  what  is  not  to  be 
laug^hed  at  ducaftij^o-eTOi  ra  o/iKojiiijTa). 


the  laws  and  customs  of  the  fathers ' ;  *  (3)  serious- 
ness of  mind.  Here  tlie  '  cleansing  of  the  body ' 
(KadapdrjvaL  Kara  (Tuifia)  can  be  regarded  only  as 
being  effected  by  the  purifying  batlis  prescribed  by 
the  law  (see  Purification  [Jewish]),  perhaps  also 
by  abstinence  from  forliidden  footls,  and  liy  ob- 
servation of  the  traditional  Jewish  fasts,  while  the 
'  cleansing  of  the  soul '  {KadapOr^vai  Kara  ^vxvv)  must 
be  understood  as  that  which  is  effected  by  the 
influence  of  religious  and  moral  principles.  The 
words  Sih  vbjxuv  irarpiwv,  ktK.,  require  this  inter- 
pretation, winch  we  iind  fully  confirmed  by  similar 
utterances  of  the  same  author.- 

2.  In  another  work  Philo  (de  Pa;nitentia,  p.  717  ; 
Mangey,  ii.  406),  in  counselling  a  kind  behaviour 
towards  proselytes,  says  that,  having  abandoned 
polytheism  in  order  to  worship  the  one  God,  they 
are  'like  men  who,  once  blind,  have  recovered 
their  sight,  having  from  the  deepest  darkness  de- 
scried a  most  glorious  light.' ^  The  context,  as 
given  here,  shows  that  the  statement  of  Philo  is 
simply  a  rhetorical  simile,  for  the  instruction  and 
baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes  cannot  rightly  be 
regarded  as  an  initiation  into  a  mystery,  nor  were 
they  ever  associated  Avith  any  such  rite. 

3.  The  '  dreadful  oaths '  required  of  the  neo- 
phytes of  the  Essene  order  (op/cous  .  .  .  6/ivv<xi 
4)piKU}8eis)  might  with  more  confidence  be  regarded 
as  forming  part  of  an  initiatory  ceremony. 
Josephus,  after  recounting  the  obligations  which 
the  candidates  were  bound  by  oath  to  fulfil,  con- 
tinues as  follows : 

'  Moreover,  they  swear  that  they  will  communicate  the 
doctrines  to  no  one  on  any  other  condition  than  those  on  which 
each  himself  received  them,  .  .  .  and  that  with  lil^e  care  they 
will  preserve  the  books  of  their  sect  and  the  names  of  the 
angels,' 4  and  adds:  'By  such  oaths  do  they  [i.e.  the  Essenes] 
make  their  proselji;es  trustworthy.' 

Now,  in  his  autobiography  {Vita,  2),  Josephus 
tells  us  that,  when  a  youth,  he  became  a  pupil 
successively  of  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and 
the  Essenes,  and  thereafter  of  an  eremite  named 
Banntls,  with  whom  he  remained  in  solitude  for 
three  years,  and  then,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
returned  to  the  city.  It  is  thus  clear  that  he  must 
have  parted  from  the  Essenes  in  his  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  year — at  an  age,  that  is  to  say,  when 
he  could  not  yet  have  been  received  into  the  full 
membership  of  the  sect.  Accordingly,  he  had  not 
taken  the  oath  that  would  have  obliged  him  to 
maintain  the  secrecy  of  the  Essene  doctrine,  nor 
had  he  undergone  the  consecrating  ceremonies  or 
taken  part  in  the  initiatory  rites  of  the  order,  so 
that,  however  willing  he  may  have  been,  as  a 
historian,  to  speak  of  these  tilings  in  detail,  he 
was  not  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

The  present  writer  is,  nevertheless,  inclined  to 
believe  that,  if  initiatory  rites  were  now  and  again 
performed  among  the  Essenes,  either  in  connexion 
with  the  admission  of  new  meniliers  or  on  other 
occasions,  Josephus  would  certainly  have  become 
aware  of  the  mere  fact,  and  in  that  case  would 
doubtless  have  expressly  attested  it.'  Our  con- 
clusion, accordingly,  is  that,  although  baptism  of 
proselytes  is  an  initiatory  rite,  there  was  among 
the  Jews  no  practice  of  initiation  in  the  technical 
sense  ;  that  is  to  say,  no  mysterious  initiation  and 
no  initiations  into  a  mystery.  W.  BRANDT. 

INITIATION  (Parsi).— There  are  two  distinct 
forms  of  initiation  among  the  Parsis  :  naq/ot,  the 
reception  of  a  child  into  the  Zoroastrian  faith  ;  and 

1  Sacra  Parall.  782  B  :  KaOapOrjvai,  ras  ayvevovcra^  (caSapcreis 
Kara,  re  <Tu>aa  Koi  tfivxWt  ^'^  vd/uwi'  naTpuav  Koi  ri6u>v  (cfloif ). 

2  Cf.  de  IHantaticine  Noe,  p.  '237  (Mangey,  i.  354  ;  L.  Cohn  and 
P.  Wendland,  Berlin,  1896  fif.,  ii.  IGG)  :  o-iijuaTa  xal  \/(vx"?  K«^i?po- 
^epoi,  TO.  fjLGV  Xovrpot?,  ra  6e  vofjuav  /cat  TratSeta?  opOrji;  pevixacrt,  kt\. 

y  KaOdirep  av  el  Koi  Ti'f/)Xot  nporepov  oi'Te?  ave^Kcipav,  eK  ^a6v- 
roLTOv  aKOTOv;  avyoetSeo'TaToi'  </)i09  t^drre?. 

*  BJ  II.  viii.  7  adds  af^e'^eo-flat  6e  Xfjoreia?  ;  these  words  seem 
not  to  be  in  their  proper  place  here. 
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ndvar  and  marCdib,  the  initiation  into  the  priest- 
hood. 

I.  Naojot. — The  naojut  is  essentially  the  cere- 
mony of  investing'  a  cliild  with  the  .sacred  shirt 
(sudtdh)  iiiid  yirdle  (ku.stl),  which  niu.st  he  worn 
throut,'hout  the  remainder  of  a  Zoroastrian's  life, 
though  otherwise  he  may  adopt  any  costume  he 
desires. 

The  word  iiaOjot  (Pers.  niUud)  is  derived  from  Avesta  •  nava- 
zaolar,  '  new  priest,'  because  after  the  completion  of  the  rite  a 
Tarsi  child  is  field  responsible  for  prayer  and  for  llie  obwrvanco 
of  relifjious  customs  and  ceremonies.  Accordintj  to  another 
view,  it  represents  Pers.  naiudd,  'new-born,' thus  implying 
spiritual  re-birth.  The  modern  Persian  Zoroastrians  term  the 
ceremony  iib-kusli,  '  basal  girdle.' 

The  age  of  initiation  is  seven,  when,  according 
to  the  pseudo-Platonic  A Icibiades  Primus  (121  D), 
as  confirmed  by  the  Vendnldd  (xv.  45)  and  the 
Dhibirt  (ed.  and  tr.  P.  1'.  Sanjana,  Bombay, 
187411",  iv.  ch.  170),  the  education  of  the  child 
began  (see,  further,  art.  EDUCATION  [Persian]). 
If  a  child  is  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to  under- 
stand the  ceremony  and  to  know  its  rcsponsi- 
bilitic-^,  the  naojot  may  be  postponed  to  any  age 
below  fifteen,  when  investiture  must  takei)lace,  or 
the  child  will  bo  claimed  by  the  Evil  Spirit  (cf. 
Vend,  xviii.  54-59;  Sad-dar,  x.  1,  xlvi.  1;  SCiyast 
la-Sdyast,  x.  13),  and  is  guilty  of  the  sin  of  '  run- 
ning about  uncovered'  (Dmd-l-Ma'inog-l-Xrat,  ii. 
35;  Artd-l-Vtruf  Ndmak,  ed.  and  tr.  J.  Hoshang 
and  M.  Haug,  Bombay,  1872,  xxv.  6 ;  PaUt  10). 

Both  the  sudrah  ^  and  the  kusti  bear  a  symbolic 
meaning,  though  the  symbolism  is  not  explained  in 
the  Avesta,  but  only  in  later  Persian  works. 

The  nudrah  is  made  of  white  cambric,  the  white  colour  beiiiff 
symbolic  of  innocence  and  purity.  It  must  not  be  made  of  one 
continuous  piece  of  clolh,  but  of  two  pieces  sewn  together  on 
the  sides,  so  that  one  seam  maj-  be  on  the  right-hand  side  and 
the  other  on  the  left-hand  side,  thus  dividing  the  shirt  into  two 
parts,  front  and  back.  These  two  parts  are  said  to  be  symbolic 
of  the  past  and  the  future,  both  being  related  to  each  other 
through  the  present.  The  most  important  part  of  the  shirt  is  the 
(jirihhdn  ('  that  which  preserves  the  knot ')  or  kissah-i-karfah 
('bag  of  righteousness'),  which  signities  loyalty  to  or  faith  in 
the  religion.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  bag  or  purse,  a  httle 
below  the  throat.  It  indicates  symbolically  that  a  man  has  to 
be  industrious,  and  has  not  only  to  fill  his  purse  or  bag  with 
money,  but  also  with  karfah,  i.e.  righteousness. 

The  kxuiti,-  or  girdle,  is  made  of  lamb's  wool,  which  is  first 
combed  and  then  spun  into  a  fine  thread  on  a  hand-spindle 
(chhdtri).  Two  such  threads  are  twisted  into  one,  and  tliis  is 
woven  into  the  kiuiti  on  a  hand-loom,  the  ends  of  which  are 
movable,  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  the  length  required. 
The  twisted  thread  is  passed  rout;d  the  loom  seventy-two  times, 
so  that  the  kitstl  consists  of  seventy-two  threads,  which  are 
divided  into  six  strands,  each  of  twelve  threads.  In  the  jirocess 
of  weaving,  a  continuous  thread  is  made  to  pass  through  each 
of  the  six  strands,  and,  when  the  weav'ng  is  almost  finished,  and 
only  about  a  foot  of  the  threads  remains  to  be  woven,  the  whole 
thread  is  removed  from  the  loom  and  handed  to  a  priest  to  be 
cut  and  consecrated.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  women  of  the 
priestly  class  to  weave  and  prepare  the  sacred  thread,  and  it  is 
the  privilege  of  a  priest  finally  to  cut  and  consecrate  it. 

To  consecrate  the  thread,  the  priest  first  performs  the  pddyab 
(see  next  col.),  and  then  recites  the  sraOs  bdj  (for  which  see 
J.  Darmesteoer,  Le  Zend-Avesta,  Paris,  1892-93,  ii.  680-GSS)  as 
far  as  the  word  aiahe.  He  next  recites  the  mrang  (litwg'cal 
formula)  for  cutting  and  consecrating  the  thread,  followed  by 
the  asemvohu  and  ya8d  aha  vairi/o(i  s.  xxvii.  14.  IS),  and  while 
reciting  the  latter  he  cuts  the  kiisti  into  two  parts  as  he  utters 
the  word  syaoBanandm.  On  finishing  the  yaSd  ahu  vairyo,  he 
utters  a  brief  Pazand  formula,  and  then  finishes  the  bdj. 

The  women  who  prepare  tlie  kuatl  generally  get  it  cut  and 
consecrated  by  the  male  priestly  members  of  their  own  families. 
When  they  have  no  such  members,  and  have,  therefore,  to  get 
it  consecrated  by  other  priests,  they  have  to  pay  a  small  fee 
for  it. 

After  this  consecration  the  kusii  is  returned  by  the  priest  to 
the  owner,  who  now  completes  it.  First,  bj'  means  of  a  needle, 
she  turns  the  kustl,  which  is  hollow,  inside  out,  and  then  knits 
by  hand  the  remaining  part  of  the  thread.    Three  tassels,  ea-jh 

1  The  term  is  probably  Persian,  and  may  mean  'advantageous 
path.'  Anquetil  du  Perron  {Zciul-Arcda,  Paris,  1771,  ii.  529) 
traces  it  to  an  alleged  Avesta  setchr  peeachenghi,  'tapis  (6toffe) 
utile." 

•  The  word  kvsti  is  the  rendering  of  Avesta  aiwydnhana, 
'girdle'  (cf.  Ys.  ix.  2(5,  Yt.  i.  17,  Vend,  xviii.  54,  58).  It  is  vari- 
ously derived  from  Pers.  knit,  'direction,'  or  kiiSt,  'waist,'  or 
ktiit,  'limit,  boundary,'  or  is  even  identified  with  Pers.  kiHi, 
'  ship.'    The  true  etymology  is  quite  uncertain. 


jf  four  thread.-*,  are  formed  at  each  end  of  the  woven  thread. 
The  kttsti  is  then  finally  washed  before  being  used. 

The  kustl,  being  prepared  fron.  the  wool  of  a  lamb,  is  held  to 
remind  a  Zoroastrian  of  the  purity  of  life  and  action  which  he 
has  always  to  observe  ;  the  seventy-two  threads  composing  the 
kit^ti  symbolize  the  seventy-two  chapters  of  the  Yamia  ;  the 
twenty-four  threads  which  make  up  each  of  the  three  tassels  at 
each  end  of  the  ku.iti  :,ymbolize  the  twenty-four  eections  of  the 
Vusparad,  a  part  of  the  litur-y  ;  the  six  strands,  each  of  twelve 
threads,  into  which  the  seventy-two  threads  of  the  kusti  are 
divided  at  the  lime  of  weaving,  are  said  to  symbolize  the  six 
religious  duties  1  of  a  Zoroastrian;  the  twelve  threads  in  each 
of  the  btrands  symbolize  the  twelve  months  of  the  year;  the 
six  tassels  nymbohze  the  six  seasonal  festivals  of  the  Zoroastrian 
year ;  the  hollow  of  the  thread  syndjolizes  the  8i)ace  between 
this  world  and  the  next ;  the  doubling  of  the  thread  in  the 
beginning  symbolizes  the  connexion  between  the  preseit  cor- 
noreal  world  and  the  future  spiritual  world  ;  tlie  turni'ig  of  the 
kusti  inside  out  symbolizes  the  passage  of  the  soul  from  the 
corporeal  to  the  spiritual  world  ;  the  final  uniting  of  all  the 
threads  into  one  symbolizes  universal  brotherhood. 

The  kusti  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  jire-Zoroastrian 
religion,  and  to  have  been  adopted  by  Zoroaster,  who  held 
it  Lo  be  a  symbol  of  obedience  to  Ood,  closing  the  door  against 
sin,  and  breaking  the  power  of  evil. 2 

Except  when  bathing,  the  sudrah  and  kusti  must  always  be 
worn,  but  the  latter  nmst  be  untied  and  re-tied  innnediately 
after  rising  in  the  morning,  after  answering  a  call  of  nature, 
before  prayer,  after  bathing,  and  before  meals.  After  perform- 
ing the  pddyab,  or  ablution  of  the  face  and  other  exposed  por- 
tions of  the  body,  the  I'arsi  recites  the  aiein  vohu,  and  then 
(facing  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  moon  or  a  lamp  or  the  stars  by 
night)  the  kem-nd  Mazdd  (,Yk.  xlvi.  7,  xliv.  1(5 ;  Vend.  viii.  21 ; 
Vs.  xlix.  10),  after  which  he  unties  the  thread  and,  holding  the 
doubled  end  in  his  left  hand  and  taking  in  his  right  the  centre 
of  the  remaining  portion,  recites  the  nlranjkvsti  (for  which  see 
Darn.esteter,  ii.  (ks5,  and  E.  W.  West,  SISB  xvni.  aS4  f.).  After 
re-tying  the  histi  (for  which  see  below,  p.  326)  Vs.  xii.  8  is  recited. 
When  the  ku^ti  is  put  on,  it  must  be  fastened  with  two  knots, 
one  on  the  front  and  the  other  on  the  back.  While  forming  the 
first  half  of  the  first  knot  on  the  front  in  the  second  round  of  the 
thread,  a  Zoroastrian  must  think  that  Ahura  Mazda  exists,  and 
that  He  is  one,  is  holy,  and  is  matchless.  While  forming  the 
second  half  of  tliis  first  knot,  he  must  ri.iiieniber  that  the  Maz- 
dayasnian  religion  is  the  word  of  God,  and  that  he  must  have 
full  faith  in  it.  In  the  third  round  of  the  thread,  while  forming 
the  first  half  of  the  second  knot  on  the  back,  he  has  to  remem- 
ber that  Zoroaster  is  the  prophet  of  God,  and  shows  the  proper 
path  of  worship.  While  forming  the  second  half  of  the  second 
knot,  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  has  always  to  attend  to 
'  good  thoughts,  good  words,  and  good  actions '  (Sad-dar,  x.). 

Before  a  Parsi  child  is  eligible  for  the  naojot,  it 
must  know  a  few  short  prayers,  of  which  the 
nirang  kustl  is  the  most  important.  A  short  time 
before  the  actual  ceremony,  which  may  now  be 
performed  in  the  evening,  though  formerly  only  in 
the  morning,'  the  child,  until  recently  required  to 
be  fasting,  is  bathed  and  taken  to  the  room  where 
the  naojot  is  to  be  performed.  The  child,  the 
upper  part  of  whose  body  is  covered  witii  a  piece 
of  white  cloth,  is  seated  on  a  low  stool,  facing  the 
east,  with  a  lighted  lamp,  new  clothes,  etc.,  near 
him,  and  with  the  officiating  priest  sitting  before 
him.  After  all  the  priests  have  taken  their  places, 
the  officiating  priest  places  a  new  sudrah  in  the 
child's  hand,  and  all  recite  the  patct  (for  which  see 
art.  Expiation  and  Atonemen'T  [Parsi],  §  i, 
vol.  V.  p.  664  f.)  or  Yt.  i.,  the  child  repeating  this 
or  reciting  the  yaOd  aha  vairyo.  The  priest  and 
child  now  rise,  and  the  investiture  proper  begins. 

This  consists  of  four  parts  :  (a)  the  recital  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith  •»  by  the  child,  led  by  the  officiating  priest,  who  then 
invests  the  child  with  the  sudrah  ;  (6)  the  recital  of  the  nirang 
kustl,  prefaced  by  Yt.  i.  0,  and  accompanied  by  investiture  with 
the  kxisti;  (c)  the  recital  of  Ys.  xii.  8f.,  asa  brief  summary  of 
the  Zoroastrian  faith  ;  (d)  the  recital  of  the  tan  danisti,  or  final 
benediction.^  The  process  of  donning  the  kusti  is  as  follows. 
The  priest  holds  the  centre  of  the  kusti  in  his  left  hand,  and 
takes  in  his  right  a  part  of  the  two  cords  thus  formed,  the 
remainder  hanging  vertically  until  the  recital  of  the  words 
7nanasni,  gavnini,  kunasni  ('  thought,  word,  deed ')  in  the 

1  The  enumeration  o^  these  duties  differs  in  different  Pahlavi 
and  I'azand  books  (cf.  Sdyast  Id-Suya.st,  xii.  31 ;  Sad-dar,  vi.  2  ; 
Dind-i-blalnog-i-X ra\,  iv. ;  Sar-ndinah-i  lidz-i-Yazddni,  ed. 
P.  J.  Hataria,  Bombay,  1255  a.y.,  pp.  3S-40). 

'^Sad-dar,  x.  ;  VdtiUdn-i-Dinlk,  xxxix. 

s  The  priest  recites,  in  the  course  of  the  naCjut,  the  koibdjn, 
or  prayer  to  the  rising  sun  (on  this  see  Darmesteter,  ii. 
688-69U). 

■*  See  art.  Creed  [Parsi],  vol.  iv.  p.  247  f. 

6  For  the  text  of  this  see  E.  K.  Antia,  Pdzend  Texts,  Bombay, 
1909,  p.  160  f.  ;  for  the  tr.,  F.  Spiegel,  Avesta  iibersetzt,  Leipzig, 
1852-63,  iii.  250  f. 
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nirang  kvMl.  With  the  recital  of  tliese  ^vol■ds,  a  part  of  the 
string-  is  tliun  formed  into  circular  curves  in  both  the  hands,  and 
then,  on  reciting  the  words  xsnaoem  Ahurahe  Mazdao  ('  through 
the  joyin"  of  Ahura  Mazda'),  the  curves  are  let  loose,  and  with 
the  recital  of  the  aicm  vohu,  the  thread  is  passed_  around  the 
child's  waist.  With  the  recital  of  the  first  yaea  aim  vairyo,  the 
second  round  is  completed,  the  first  knot  in  front  being  tied 
with  the  recital  of  the  word  syaoBananam.  With  the  recital  of 
the  same  word  in  the  yada  ahu  vairyo  the  second  knot  infront 
is  tied,  and  then,  with  the  recital  of  another  aiem  vohu,  the 
thread  is  passed  round  the  waist  for  the  third  time  and  the  final 
two  knots  at  the  back  are  tied. 

After  being  thus  invested  with  sudrah  and  hustl,  the  child 
recites  Ys.  xii.  8  f.,  and  the  initiation,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  is  now  complete.  The  officiating  priest  then  repeats  the 
tan  darusli,  with  a  special  invocation  of  blessing  on  the  new 
member  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  ;  and  as  he  recites  it,  he  showers 
over  the  child's  head  a  mixture  of  rice,  pomegranate  grains, 
raisins,  almonds,  and  slices  of  coco-nut,  after  which  all  the 
priests  join  in  another  tan  darustl.  The  priests  then  receive 
their  fees,  and,  like  the  assembled  guests,  are  given  presents  of 
flowers,  betel-leaves,  and  rose-v/ater,  after  which  a  formal  dinner 
is  given  in  honour  of  the  event. 

2.  Initiation  into  the  priesthood.— Among  the 
Parsis  only  the  son  of  a  priest  is  eligible  for  the 
priesthood  (see,  further,  art.  Priest,  Priesthood 
[Iranian]).  This  laM',  reintroduced  by  the  Dastur 
Tansar,  in  the  reign  of  Ardasir  Papagan,^  is  tradi- 
tionally as  old  as  the  mythic  period  of  Jamsid 
(Yima),2  and  there  have  been  but  few  exceptions, 
notably  Dastur  Rustam  Gustasp  Ardasir,  who,  in 
the  17th  cent.,  'is  said  to  liave  sprung  from  the 
laity,  and  not  from  a  priestly  family,'  ^  being  raised 
to  the  priesthood  for  his  services  in  averting  a 
massacre  by  proving  to  the  Muharamadan  king  of 
Persia  that  the  Zoroastrians  were  monotheists.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  held  that  a  priest's  father 
need  not  necessarily  have  been  a  priest,  but,  after 
the  fifth  generation  of  a  priestly  family,  the  right 
of  its  members  to  enter  the  priesthood  is  forfeited 
if  in  the  meantime  none  of  them  have  been  priests. 

To  become  a  thoroughly  qualified  priest  tvvo 
grades  of  initiation  are  requisite,  ndbar  and 
ina7'dtib. 

(a)  Ndvar. — The  first  rite  of  initiation  into_  the 
priesthood  is  termed  ndvar  (also  written  ndibar, 
ndghar  ;  Pahlavi  ndpar,  ndlvar).*  The  etymology 
and  exact  meaning  of  the  word  are  uncertain.^ 

The  rites  connected  with  the  ndvar  are  three  in 
number  :  the  baraSniini  (for  which  see  art.  PURI- 
FICATION [Iranian]),  the  ffcwrd,  and  the  initiation 
proper.  The  barainums  are  two  :  one  for  the 
priest  himself  who  is  being  initiated ;  and  the 
other  for  the  person,  whether  dead  or  living,  in 
Avhose  memory  or  honour  the  priest  is  initiated. 
The  two  barainums  may  be  performed  either  con- 
secutively or  with  an  interval  of  a  few  days. 
When  they  have  been  completed,  two  priests  per- 
form the  geivrd^  ceremony,  which  consists  of  the 
recital  of  the  Yasna,  with  its  ritual,  for  six 
consecutive  days. 

The  priest  who  recites  the  whole  Yasna  is  called  joti  (Pers. 
zot,  Avesta  zaotar),  or  the  officiating  priest ;  and  his  assistant  is 
the  rilthwi  (Pers.  ivispi,  Avesta  raedwishara,  '  mixer ').7  The 
two  alternate  in  the  performance  of  the  geivrd,  the  joU  for  each 
da}'  being  obliged  to  remain  awake  on  the  night  of  that  day  to 
obviate  danger  of  pollxilio  noclunia,  which  would  vitiate  the 
whole  gewrd  and  require  it  to  be  begun  again.  As  a  furtht-r 
precaution  two  priests  frequently  act  as  jOti,  and  a  third  as 
rdthwi. 

During  these  six  days  the  candidate  must  devote 
himself  to  religious  duties  and  avoid  contact  with 
any  non-Zoroastrian.  On  the  seventli  day  he 
.bathes  and  is  clothed  in  Avhite  jdmd  (loose  robs) 
and  picchori  (linen  girdle).  In  his  left  liand  he 
carries  a  shawl  as  insignia  of  temporary  otlice  and 

1  J.  Darmesteter,  '  Lettre  de  Tansar  an  roi  de  Tabaristan,'  J  A 
IX.  iii.  [1804]  &lS-5'20. 

"  Firdausi,  Sah-ndmah,  tr.  J.  Mohl,  Paris,  1876-78,  i.  49  f., 
A.  G.  and  E.  Warner,  London,  1905  ff.,  i.  132;  of.  Tabari, 
Chrunique  .  .  .  sur  la  version  persane  de  .  .  .  Bel'ami,  tr.  H. 
Zotenberg,  Paris,  1867-74,  i.  lOS. 

•■'  E.  W.  West,  SBE  v.  p.  xxxiii.  *  lb.  xviii.  234. 

5  Cf.  Darmesteter,  Zend-Avesta,  i.  p.  liv,  note  2. 

6  The  word  is  derived  from  Avesta  garcw,  'to  seize,  acquire.' 
■^  For  the  etymology  see  Darmesteter,  Zend-Avesta,  i.  p.  Ixxi, 

note  1. 


function,  and  in  his  right  a  mace  or  club  (Pers. 
qurz,  Avesta  vazra)  to  symbolize  his  resolution  to 
light  against  all  evils,  pliysical  or  moral. ^  If  local 
conditions  permit,  as  at  Naosari,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Zoroastrian  priesthood  in  India,  the  candi- 
date, escorted  by  the  head-priest  or  by  his  deputy 
and  other  elders  of  the  community,  heads  a  pro- 
cession of  invited  friends  of  both  sexes  to  the  Dar-i 
Mihr,  or  fire-temple,  in  which  he  is  to  be  initiated. 
Where  conditions  are  unfavourable  to  a  public 
procession,  as  at  Bombay,  the  candidate  lives  in 
the  Dar-i  Mihr  during  the  c/ewrd,  and  the  friends 
assemble  there,  representing  the  procession  by 
moving  from  one  part  of  the  temple  to  another. 

The  guests  having  taken  their  places,  the  candi- 
date goes  to  the  yaziSn-gdh,  where  he  is  to  per- 
form the  yaziSn,  or  recital  of  the  Yasna.  The 
assembled  priests  are  generally  seated  on  carpets 
spread  on  the  floor.  The  candidate  removes  his 
upper  garments,  performs  the  pddyah-kusti,  and 
puts  on  the  paddn  (mouth-veil),  which,  at  first,  is 
not  thrown  across  the  face,  but  is  held  up  and 
made  to  lie  on  the  turban.  Thus  prepared,  the 
candidate  is  brought  before  the  assembly  by  one 
of  the  priests,  who  asks  permission  to  initiate  him. 
The  head-priest  present,  after  the  interval  of  a 
few  seconds,  takes  the  silence  of  the  assembly  for 
assent,  and  nods  his  head  or  puts  forward  both 
his  hands  to  signify  the  acquiescence  of  the 
gathering. 

If  the  candidate  suffers  from  leprosy ,2  or  if  he  has  a  wound 
on  his  body  from  which  blood  oozes,  it  is  expected  that  he  may 
be  rejected,  and,  accordingly,  in  order  to  enable  the  assembly 
to  see  him  well,  he  is  presented  after  the  removal  of  his  upper 
garments. 

The  candidate  now  returns  to  the  yaziSn-gdh  to 
go  through  the  ceremonies  of  his  initiation  and  to 
recite  tlie  Yasna  with  its  ritual.  The  visitors  dis- 
perse after  flowers  and  rose-water  have  been  pre- 
sented to  them.  If  the  father  or  the  guardian  of 
the  candidate  is  well  ofl",  he  distributes  money 
among  the  assembled  priesthood.  Relatives  and 
friends  are,  at  times,  feasted  at  noon  and  even  at 
night  when  the  parents  can  afford  to  do  so. 

On  retiring  to  the  yaziSn-gdh  the  candidate 
recites  the  mind  ndbar  Yasna  {Yasna  \y\i\\o\\t  the 
Vlsparad)  ^  with  its  ritual,  he  acting  as  the  jotl, 
and  the  priest  who  initiates  acting  as  the  rathvn. 
In  the  afternoon  he  performs  the  bdj^  ceremony 
and  takes  his  meals,  after  which  he  performs  the 
dfringdn  ceremony. 

On  the  second  day,  on  which,  as  also  on  the 
third  day,  the  candidate  is  allowed  only  one  meal, 
these  three  ceremonies  are  repeated  in  honour  of 
SraoS,  the  bdj  being  performed  in  the  morning 
instead  of  the  afternoon,  as  on  the  first  day.  On 
the  third  day  they  are  again  repeated  in  honour  of 
Slh  rocak  (the  thirty  days  of  the  month).  On  tlie 
fourth  day,  the  Yasna  is  recited  with  the  Vls- 
parad, the  bdj  and  afringun  being  in  honour  of 
Ahura  Mazda. 

Thus  qualified,  the  priest,  now  called  hcrbad 
(Avesta  acdrapaiti,  '  teacher '),  can  perform  tlie 
dfringdn.  naojot,  marriage,  and  such  other  rites, 
but  not  the  Yasna,  the  Vcndiddd,  or  the  bdj 
ceremonies. 

It  appears  that  the  ndvar  has  been,  from  the  firs'",  a  cere- 
mony of  trial— of  self-abnegation,  self-denial,  and  self-renuncia- 
tion. (1)  The  can<lidate  is  expected  to  pass  his  days  during  the 
whole  ceremony,  whirh  lasts  about  a  month,  in  a  kind  of 
retreat,  in  order  to  be  free  from  worldly  thoughts  and  engaged 
in  ))ious  thoughts ;  he  nnist  sleoj.  on  tlic  floor  and  not  on  a  cot, 
lake  his  meals  at  stated  hours  after  jirayers,  etc.  According  to 
ihe  present  custom,  if  the  candidate  has  a  poUutio  noclurna 
during  the  two  barasnUms,  he  is  disqualified  and  has  to  go 

1  Cf.  the  mace  of  Mithra   Yt.  vi.  5. 

2  On  the  Iranian  horror  of  leprosy  cf.  Vend.  ii.  29  and  Herod, 
i.  139. 

3  On  the  meaning  of  Yasna,  Visparad,  and  Veiidlddd  in  this 
connexion  see  Darmesteter,  Zend-Avesta,  i.  p.  Ixvii. 

4  On  the  bdj  see  Darmesteter,  Zend-Avesta,  ii.  152 f. 
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throuy:h  the  bara^Tium  again,  bince  the  untoward  occurrence  is 
held  to  show  that  lie  was  not  passinjf  his  time  in  pure  lucdita- 
tiou,  whicli  he  was  c.\i>ecte'l  to  do,  as  a  would-he  priest,  liut 
that  he  thuu^ht  of  worldly  matters.!  (2)  During  the  last  four 
days,  when  he  is  heinif  initiated  and  performs  the  Y(is7ia  cere- 
mony himself  as  )oti,  he  may  take  only  one  meal  on  the  second 
and  third  days,  this  also  implying  that  the  nabar  is  intended  to 
prove  whether  he  has  control  over  hunger  and  thirst,  and  hence 
over  other  passions. 

To  obviate  risk  of  tlie  special  danj,'er  ju.st  in- 
dicated, candidates  are  now  made  to  pass  tlirou;,di 
the  lu'ibdr  before  the  age  of  lifteen  or  sixteen. 
Fiirtlierniorc,  not  only  tliose  intended  for  the 
priestliood,  but  many  others  whose  parents  plan 
for  tlieni  very  dili'ercnt  walks  in  life,  are  thus 
initiated  with  the  idea  that  the  nubnr  is  a  good 
ceremony  to  have  performed,  whatever  the  future 
occupation  is  to  be.  In  these  cases  only  a  portion 
of  the  Yasna  is  recited. 

(i)  MarCitib. — Since  the  herhad  is  forbidden  to 
perform  for  others  the  Yasna,  Vend'iddcl,  and  bc'ij 
ceremonies,  or  to  odiciate  at  the  rites  of  purifica- 
tion, even  though  he  has  himself  performed  them 
at  his  vdbar,  he  must,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
these  higher  functions,  undergo  a  second  initiation 
called  mnrdtib  (Kxsh.  'high  degrees,'  pi.  of  mar- 
taba).  For  this  he  must  read  the  Vendiddd,  in 
addition  to  the  Yasna  and  Vli-parad  read  for  his 
ndbar. 

In  the  mardtib  the  candidate  has  to  go  through 
one  baraSnilm  of  ten  days.  On  the  eleventh  day, 
in  the  company  of  a  qualified  priest,  he  performs  the 
khub  ceremony  ^  and  recites  for  it  the  Qiiino  ndvar 
Yasna  with  its  ritual.  On  the  second  day,  in  the 
morning,  he  has  to  recite  another  Yasna  in  honour 
of  Sraos,  and  at  midnight  he  recites  the  Vendiddd. 
This  completes  the  mardtib.  He  is  then  entitled 
to  perform  and  recite  any  of  the  Zoroastri.an 
ritual  and  prayers,  and  his  official  title  is  inobad 
(Pahlavi  mngvpat),  'chief  of  the  magi.' 

LiTERATDRK. — Jamaspjl  Minocheherji  Jaraasp  Asana,  Short 
Treatise  mi\th6  Js'avjot  Ceremony,  Bombay,  1887;  Dosabhai 
Framji  Karaka,  Hist,  of  the  Parsis,  London,  1S84,  i.  1G5-1GS, 
ii.  237-240;  J.  Darmestetcr,  Le  Zend-Avesta,  Paris,  1892-03, 
i.  pp.  li-liv  ;  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Persia  Past  and  Present, 
New  York,  1906,  p.  380  f.;  J.  J.  Modi,  The  Ifacjote  Ceremony 
of  the  Parsis,  Bomljay,  1909.  The  Pahlavi  texts  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  are  translated  by  E.  \V.  West,  SBE  v.,  xxiv. 
[18S0-S5].  JiVANJI  JaMSHEDJI  MODI. 

INITIATION  (Roman).— Although  the  word 
initio  is  used  by  Latin  writers  of  the  best  period 
to  express  the  same  idea  as  our  '  initiation,'  the 
concept  of  advancement  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
stage  in  cult  hierarchy,  by  means  of  a  rite  which 
often  partakes  of  the  mysterious,  is  not  native  to 
Roman  religious  practice.  In  early  Roman  times 
the  worship  of  the  gods  was  more  a  matter  of  State 
than  of  private  enterprise.  It  involved  a  compli- 
cated ritual,  for  the  observance  of  which  a  trained 
body  of  men  was  required.  Naturally  this  priest- 
hood had  its  method  of  obtaining  and  training 
new  members,  but  this  can  hardly  be  classed  as 
'initiation.'  Apart  from  the  State  worship,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  very  life  of  the  people  was  a 
continuous  practice  of  religion.  They  imagined 
themselves  surrounded  by  unseen  forces,  and 
practised  innumerable  means  of  appeasing  those 
that  were  evil,  and  returning  thanks  for  favours 
received.  This  was  a  matter  of  everyday  usage, 
and  required  no  special  training  or  initiatory 
rites. 

The  practice  of  initiation  involves  a  close  organ- 
ization of  a  more  or  less  secret  character,  into 
which  the  initiate  is  received  after  an  examination 
and  ordeal,  of  Avliich  the  tendency  is  to  excite  the 
imagination   and   render  of  more  apparent  value 

1  If  this  op.eurs  during  the  last  four  days,  the  candidate  is 
called  milmd  ('non-existent') and  is  absolutely  rejected  as  vuifit 
for  the  priesthood. 

-  The  khub  is  of  two  grades.  For  the  major  the  recital  of 
the  whole  Yasna  is  requisite  ;  for  the  minor  the  recital  of  Ys. 


the  knowledge  he  is  to  receive.  It  is  but  human 
nature  to  desire  that  which  is  ditiicult  to  attain, 
and  this  is  tiie  trait  which,  at  all  periods,  the  wiser 
or  more  clever  of  mankind  have  used  for  their  own 
advantage. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  we  ourselves 
use  tiie  word  'initiation'  ratlier  carele.ssly,  and 
that  in  all  probaliility  tlie  Romans  did  the  same. 
Thus,  even  when  we  lind  the  word  in  their  litera- 
ture, williout  .some  explanatory  context,  it  is  often 
impos.sible  to  determine  whetlier  the  writer  means 
a  distinct  ceremony,  or  merely  that  tlie  individual 
referred  to  has  attained  some  sliglit  degree  of 
knowledge  over  and  above  tho.se  about  him,  or  is 
well  informed  concerning  a  given  subject.  More- 
over, tiie  border  line  between  initiation  proper  and 
cult  practices  which  deal  with  tlie  admi.-.ion  of 
new  members  is  very  narrow.  Thus,  in  the  cults 
of  Vesta  and  Bona  Dea,  in  which  no  men  were 
allowed  to  participate,  new  followers  were  of 
course  taken  in.  J*'or  the  sake  of  limiting  the 
subject,  the  word  '  initiation '  is  here  understood 
to  involve  a  more  complicated  ceremony,  with 
secret  and  mysterious  rites,  by  means  of  which 
one  was  admitted  to  a  close  organization. 

Even  at  a  fairly  late  period  initiation  did  not 
play  the  part  in  Roman  religion  that  one  would 
expect  from  its  use  at  other  times.  The  references 
to  it  in  literature  are  by  no  means  frequent ;  they 
are  so  slight,  in  fact,  that  the  more  important 
modern  classical  encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries 
(e.g.  Pauly-Wissowa,  Daremberg-Saglio,  etc.)  in- 
clude no  treatment  of  the  subject  save  for  scanty 
references  under  other  headings.  In  Roman  litera- 
ture there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  practice 
before  the  introduction  of  the  cult  of  Demeter 
(identified  with  the  Roman  Ceres)  in  the  first  years 
of  the  Republic.  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  this  goddess  must 
soon  have  become  known,  although  they  were  not 
officially  introduced  into  Rome  until  much  later. 
Cicero  refers  to  them  in  de  Leg.  ii.  9  : 

'  Let  no  one  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  save  those  of 
Ceres,  and  according  to  the  Greek  rite';  cf.  also  ii.  14  :  'Cer- 
tainly I  do  [i.e.  make  an  exception  of  the  mysteries  into  which 
we  have  been  initiated],  for  among  all  the  excellent  and  divine 
institutions  which  Athens  has  given  to  mankind,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  these  mysteries,  which  have  raised  us  from 
a  wild  and  savage  state  to  one  more  noble  and  refined.  As  is 
indicated  by  the  word  initia,  in  very  truth  have  we  learned  the 
first  principles  of  life,  and  not  only  to  hve  happily,  but  to  die 
witti  hope  for  a  better  future.'  In  de  Leg.  ii.  15  also  Cicero 
insists  that  the  initiation  of  women  into  the  rites  of  Ceres  must 
take  place  as  it  is  done  in  Rome. 

These  passages  bring  out  the  respect  in  which 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  held,  and  also  the 
fact  that  they  received  some  modilications  at  the 
hands  of  tlie  Romans.  They  show  indirectly  that 
there  existed  at  the  same  time  other  cults  of  a 
more  harmful  nature. 

Something  of  the  same  import  is  also  found  in 
Varro,  de  Be  Bustica,  III.  i.  5  : 

'  Not  without  reason  do  they  call  her  Mother  E^rth,  and 
Ceres,  and  believe  that  those  who  worship  her  lead  a  virtuous 
and  useful  life,  and  that  thoy  are  the  sole  survivors  of  the 
ancient  Saturnian  stock.  With  this  is  in  harmony  the  fact  that 
the  term  initia  is  generally  applied  to  those  rites  which  are 
held  sacred  to  Ceres.' 

Here,  too,  initia  means  the  sacred  mysteries  to 
which  only  the  initiated  were  admitted.  In  this 
connexion  may  be  mentioned  two  references  of 
merely  general  import  in  Seneca.  In  Ej).  xc.  29 
he  says : 

'These  are  her  [wisdom's]  initiatory  rites,  hy  means  of  which 
are  revealed,  not  the  mysteries  of  a  municipal  temple,  but  of 
the  world  itself,  the  vast  temple  of  all  the  gods.'  And  in  LiuHl. 
xcv.  64:  'Thus,  just  as  only  the  initiates  know  the  most  holy 
of  the  sacred  rites,  so  in  philosophy,'  etc. 

We  learn  from  Vitruvius  that  in  temple  con- 
struction account  was  .sometimes  taken  of  those 
who  were  to  be  initiated.  In  the  preface  to  bk 
vii.  he  says  : 
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'Thus  by  the  addition  of  a  vestibule  he  gave  to  the  initiates 
an  increase  of  space,  and  to  the  work  a  supreme  dignity." 

There  is  also  a  reference  to  initiation  as  a 
general  practice  in  Terence  {Phorm.  i.  13,  tr. 
Sargeaunt) : 

'  Then  again  Geta  will  be  hit  for  another  present  when  a  child 
is  born :  and  another  on  its  birthday,  and  another  at  the  initia- 
tion ceremony.' 

On  tlie  Avhole,  however,  in  spite  of  these  and  a 
few  other  references,  we  know  very  little  of  the 
actual  rites  of  initiation — a  fact  which  is  not  sur- 
prising Avlien  Ave  consider  the  mystery  in  which 
they  were  involved. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  cults  of  Cybele,  Isis, 
Bacchus,  and  Mithra,  we  know  comparatively 
little  concerning  the  initiation  ceremonies.  In 
Livy  we  have  several  references  to  the  Bacchan- 
alia, especially  in  bk.  xxxix.,  and  the  verb  initio 
is  often  used  {e.g.  xxxix.  9  :  '  Bacchis  eum  se  initi- 
aturani  (vovit)'],  showing  tliat  certain  definite 
rites  were  performed.  Concerning  the  Mithra  cult 
something  more  is  known  (see  art.  MiTURAiSM). 
Still  other  mysteries  were  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  and  their  cult  attained 
great  importance  in  Home.  In  Apuleius  (Met. 
xi.)  are  described  the  various  stages  by  which  the 
initiate  gradually  became  familiar  with  the  secrets 
of  the  cult  of  Isis  ;  but  not  even  here  are  the  actual 
details  revealed,  and  the  language  used  is  pur- 
posely figurative  ;  e.g.  xi.  23  : 

'  I  approached  the  confines  of  Death.  Having  trod  the 
threshold  of  Proserpina,  I  returned  through  all  the  elements. 
At  midnight  I  beheld  tlie  sun  brightly  gleaming.  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  gods  above  and  the  gods  below,  and  worshipped 
them  close  at  hand.' 

All  of  these  cults  appealed  to  the  love  of  the 
mysterious.  They  aroused  the  interest  of  their 
followers,  and  often  led  them  on  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  frenzied  excitement  and  fanaticism.  With 
this  in  mind  we  understand  why  the  initiates  were 
numbered  by  the  thousands,  and  why  the  cult  of 
Mithra  was  for  some  time  a  serious  rival  to  Christi- 
anity. This  state  of  affairs  could  not  have  existed 
at  an  early  period,  when  individual  action  was 
suppressed  and  made  subservient  to  the  welfare 
of  the  family  and  of  the  State.  The  banding 
together  of  men  of  different  walks  in  life  for  some 
cult  practice  meant  the  downfall  of  the  early  unity, 
and  of  the  cold  formalism  of  a  State  religion  as 
well. 

Literature. — Thes.  Ling.  Lat.  (the  material  for  initio,  initial 
etc.,  was  kindly  placed  at  the  present  writer's  disposal  in 
Munich) ;  artt.  on  different  cults,  in  Roscher,  Daremberg- 
Saglio,  Pauly-Wissowa,  etc. ;  G.  Wissowa,  liel.  und  Kultus  der 
Homer-,  Munich,  1912;  J.  B.  Carter,  The  Religion  of  Numa, 
London,  190(5,  The  Jieli(ujus  Life  of  Ancient  Home,  do.  1911; 
F.  Cumont,  Textes  et  monuments  fguris  relatifs  aux  mystircs 
de  Mithra,  Brussels,  1895-99,  Astrology  and  Religion  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  New  York,  1912 ;  J.  Toutain,  Lcs 
Cultes  paiens  dans  Veiapire  romain,  Paris,  1908 ;  W.  \A/^arde 
Fowler,  The  Roman  Festivals,  London,  1899,  Social  Life  at 
Rome,  do.  1909;  E.  Rohde,  Psyche*,  Tubingen,  1907. 

C.  Densmore  Curtis. 

INITIATION  (Tibetan).— Admission  into  the 
Buddhist  Order  in  Tibet  follows  generally  in  its 
details  the  ortliodox  practice  of  ancient  Indian 
Buddhism.  The  most  notable  exception  is  that  in 
Tibet,  in  common  with  the  countries  of  '  Southern ' 
Buddhism,  the  nominal  age  limit  is  reduced  to 
considerably  below  the  sixteen  years  of  primitive 
Buddhism.  This  earlier  entrance,  however,  is  in 
the  case  of  Tibet  expressly  regarded  as  a  pre- 
liminary stage  of  probation,  anterior  to  the  actual 
novitiate,  and  is,  tlierefore,  analogous  to  the  period 
of  '  probation '  (Skr.  parivdsa)  imposed  in  early 
Buddhism  upon  adult  converts  from  a  lieterodox 
religion  before  their  initiation  into  Buddha's  Order. 
In  Tibet,  therefore,  we  find  three  stages  in  the 
process  of  initiation — jjrobation,  novitiate,  and  full 
initiation  or  ordination. 

I.  Probation. — In  this  preliminary  stage,  which 
corresponds  to  the  '  leaving  home  to  become  an 
ascetic '  (pravrfyya)  of  primitive  Buddhism,  there  is 


little  ceremony.  The  boy-candidate  is  brought  to 
the  monastery  by  his  parent  or  guardian  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve.  His  parentage  is 
inquired  into  by  a  senior  monk  (not  necessarily  the 
head  of  the  monastery)  to  ascertain  that  he  is  not 
the  son  of  a  butcher,  smith,  or  other  irreligious 
trade,  and  that  he  is  free-born ;  and  he  is  physi- 
cally examined  to  ascertain  the  absence  of  any 
disqualifying  bodily  or  mental  defect.  On  passing 
this  examination,  he  has  a  tuft  of  his  hair  snipped 
oil',  as  a  preliminary  tons-ure,  and  he  is  clad  in  the 
monastic  robe,  and  made  over  to  one  of  the  senior 
monks,  preferably  a  relative,  as  a  tutor.  He  is 
now  a  '  pupil,'  or  dd-pa  (grva-jja)  of  the  monastery. 
Ilis  tutor  or  teacher  (ger-gan,  Skr.  upddhydya) 
takes  him  to  an  informal  conclave  of  fellow-monks, 
and  gains  their  consent  to  taking  the  boy  as  his 
pupil.  The  boy  is  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
public  services,  but  performs  acts  of  personal 
service  to  his  teacher.  After  several  years  spent 
in  learning  to  read  and  write  and  recite  from 
memory  the  elementary  scriptures,  he  becomes 
eligible  for  the  novitiate. 

2.  Novitiate. — This  may  not  be  entered  before 
the  age  of  sixteen  yeai's,  and  the  ceremony  is  more 
formal  and  solemn  than  for  the  preliminary  en- 
trance. In  Tibet  it  has  two  stages,  a  lower  and  an 
upper  initiation.  The  candidate  himself  apjilies 
for  admission  into  the  Order.  He  is  conducted  by 
his  tutor  to  the  abbot  or  prior  of  the  monastery, 
who  examines  him  with  any  other  candidates  as  to 
his  desire  to  enter  the  Order,  and  his  knowledge 
of  some  elements  of  the  religion,  and  hears  him 
recite  some  sacred  texts.  The  candidate,  on  being 
passed,  has  his  head  shaved,  excepting  a  tuft  on 
the  crown,  and  he  is  given  a  new  religious  personal 
name,  usually  that  of  some  ancient  Buddhist 
divine.  He  is  taught  to  repeat  the  '  Three- 
Kef  uge  '  formula,  '  I  go  for  refuge  to  Buddha,  His 
Word,  and  His  Congregation,'  and  is  exhorted  to 
keep  the  fasts,  the  first  five  (or  eight)  moral  com- 
mandments {Ma),  and  'the  ten  precepts'  {iiksd- 
pada),  the  transgi'ession  of  which  creates  '  the  ten 
sins.'  The  novice  is  now  of  the  class  called  gi-nen, 
'the  approacher  towards  virtue,'  a  translation  of 
the  Skr.  updsaka,  with  which  stage  it  generally 
corresponds,  so  that  it  is  practically  equivalent  to 
the  stage  of  the  lay  devotee  of  primitive  Buddhism. 
The  great  majority  of  the  so-called  'monks'  of 
Tibet  do  not  advance  beyond  this  stage  of  what  is 
practically  a  lay  devotee,  and  they  still  are  called 
r/a-jo«,  or  '  pupil.' 

The  higher  grade  of  the  novitiate,  which  is  the 
real  novitiate,  is  attained  only  by  the  more  intel- 
ligent and  meritorious  pupils  and  those  who  can 
ailbrd  to  pay  the  somewliat  heavy  educational  fees 
necessary.  In  this  stage  the  neophyte  is  called 
gc-ts'vl,  '  follower  in  the  path  of  virtue,'  the 
equivalent  of  the  Srdmanera  of  Indian  Buddhism. 
He  must  be  specially  apjjroved  by  the  superior  of 
the  monastery,  and  he  solemnly  vows  to  renounce 
the  world  for  a  religious  life,  to  embrace  poverty 
and  celibacy,  and  to  keep  the  thirty-six  moral  and 
disciplinary  rules.  He  is  then  permitted  to  mix 
with  the  other  higher  monks  in  the  routine  of  the 
monastery,  recite  with  them  the  sacred  texts,  par- 
ticipate in  the  various  celebration  rites,  and  take 
part  in  discussions.  Initiation  into  this  grade 
takes  place  in  a  formal  chapter  or  conclave  of  the 
monks,  presided  over  usuallj'  by  one  of  the  higher 
'  re-incarnating '  Lamas,  who  during  the  ceremony 
completes  the  tonsure  by  removing  the  remaining 
tuft  of  hair,  and  calls  the  novice  by  his  religious 
name,  which  now  is  exclusively  used  as  his  personal 
designation.  This  consecration  to  the  higher  novi- 
tiate is  supjjosed,  in  Tibet,  to  bind  the  individual 
to  the  Order  for  life. 

3.  Full  initiation  or  ordination.— Admission  to 
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the  final  stage  of  full  monkiiood  cannot  take  place 
before  the  aye  of  twenty,  and  is  usually  nuicli 
later.     In  this  stage  the  monk  receives  the  title  of 

fie-loiig,  '  tiie  virtuous  beggar,'  the  literal  equiva- 
ent  of  the  Indian  bhi/c^-^c,  or  mendicant  friar,  tlie 
usual  epithet  of  Buddha  and  liis  disciples.  This 
stage  is  attained  by  comparatively  few  of  tlie 
monks  in  Tibet,  owing  to  the  high  standard  of 
qualilications,  intellectual  and  moral,  demanded, 
and  the  educational  e.\j)ense.  For  this  purpose 
several  years  of  study  must  be  i)assed  in  one  or 
other  of  the  great  collegiate  monasteries,  at 
Tashilhunpo,  Gahldan,  Sera  or  De[)ung  at  Lhasa, 
Kumbum,  etc.,  for  the  yellow-hat  sect,  or  at 
Saskj-a,  ^lindolling,  etc.,  for  the  red-hat  sects. 
To  reach  tliese  centres  of  learning  the  novice  has 
to  undertake  long  journeys  on  foot,  and  great  priva- 
tions, and  be  for  a  time  in  a  very  literal  sense  a 
'  beggar  of  virtue.'  The  examination,  which  is 
searchingly.severe,  is  undertaken  by  a  chapter  of 
the  moyt  learned  monks  available,  usually  over  ten 
in  number.  The  successful  candidate  formally 
vows  to  keep  the  full  rules,  253  in  number.  The 
fully  fledged  monk,  or  ge-long,  is  the  acme  of  the 
Buddhist  Order  in  Tibet.  The  Dalai  Lama  himself 
rejoices  in  this  title.  From  the  ranks  of  the  ge-long 
are  recruited  the  abbots,  teachers,  chief  celebrants, 
high  priests,  and  astrologers  of  the  great  monas- 
teries and  temples. 

The  initiation  of  nuns  is  substantially  identical 
with  that  of  the  male  members  of  the  Order.  Into  the 
esoteric  doctrines  and  practices  of  Yoga  mysticism 
special  personal  teaching  is  imparted  by  adepts. 

LiTERATURB. — L.  A.  Waddell,  Tf^  Buddhism  of  Tibet, 
London,  1895,  Lhasa  and  Its  Mysteries,  do.  1904.  See  also  art. 
Initiation  (Buddhist)  and  the  literature  appended  to  it. 

L.  A.  Waddell. 
INNER  LIGHT.— See  Certainty  (Religious), 
Experience  (Religious),  Friends,  Society  of. 

INNOCENCE.— There  are  two  words  in  the 
NT  which,  though  not  uniformly  translated  in  the 
English  versions,  seem  to  convey  the  ideas  sug- 
gested by  the  word  '  innocent.'  In  Ro  16^'  the 
■word  &KaKos  is  translated  (RV)  '  innocent ' ;  in  He 
7^  (of  Christ)  'guileless.'  The  other  word,  6.oo\o%, 
occurs  in  1  P  2^,  where  the  Apostle  exhorts  his 
readers  to  '  long  for  the  spiritual  milk  which  is 
without  guile '  (fiSoXo*').  Each  word,  however,  has 
its  own  strict  sense. 

1.  The  fi/cttKos  (Vulg.  innocens)  is  he  who  hurts 
nobody  by  word,  deed,  or  thought — the  character 
virtually  described  in  1  Co  13®-''.  In  He  7^  our 
Lord  is  described  as  6'<rtoy,  &KaKos,  aixlavros  (cf.  Cypr. 
de  Orat.  Bom,  15 :  *  Voluntas  Dei  est  quam 
Christus  et  fecit  et  docuit  .  .  .  iniuriam  facere 
non  nosse,  et  factara  posse  tolerare').  Cicero  per- 
haps overlooks  the  word  d/ca/cta  (used  by  Demosth.) 
when  he  remarks  that  innoceniia  has  no  exact 
Greek  equivalent,  but  that  possibly  d/SAd/Seia  would 
express  that  state  of  mind  which  injures  no  one 
(Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  8  ;  the  same  definition  is  given  by 
Augustine,  Serm.  cclxx^'iii.  8).  It  is  obvious  that 
the  character  which  '  taketh  not  account  of  evil,' 
and  which  believes  to  any  extent  in  the  integrity 
of  others,  is  apt  to  be  credulous  and  easily  deceived. 
Hence  the  word  d/caKos,  like  dTrXoOs,  tends  to  acquire 
a  contemptuous  sense  in  some  heathen  writers, 
suggesting  the  notion  of  one  who  is  inexperienced 
and  readily  imposed  upon. 

2.  fiSoXos  (Vulg.  sine  dolo,  1  P  2^)  clearly  connotes 
the  absence  of  conscious  fraud  or  intention  to 
deceive  (cf.  Jn  1^^}.  The  word  may  thus  be  re- 
garded as  virtually  synonymous  with  dTrXoGs.  Thus 
Augustine  asks,  '  Quid  est  dolus  nisi  aliud  agere  et 
aliud  simulare?  .  .  ,  dolus  duplicat  cor'  \Serm. 
cccliii.  1).  But  it  seems  also  to  include  that  kind 
of  quality  which  we  describe  by  the  word  '  inno- 


cent,' or,  in  other  wonls,  the  characteristic  grace 
of  chiMliood,  the  grace  commended  by  St.  Paul  in 
1  Co  14^  (Tfl  KaKlq.  vrjindi'eTe)  and  by  St.  Peter  in 
1  P  2'-^. 

3.  The  dicaKOi,  then,  is  he  who  has  no  malitin  in 
him,  and  who  harms  no  one  ;  the  dooXos  is  witliout 
'  guile,'  and  deceives  no  one.  The  two  words  taken 
together  express  the  cliildiikcne.ss,  the  simplicity, 
which  our  Lord  requires  in  the  citizens  of  liis 
Kingdom  (Mk  lU^*).  In  fact,  'innocence'  is  speci- 
ally claimed  by  Tertullian  as  tlie  cliaracteristic 
grace  of  Christians :  '  Kos  ergo  soli  innocentes.  .  .  . 
Innocentiam  a  Deo  edocti,  et  perfecte  eam  novimus 
ut  a  perfecto  magistro  revelatam,  et  fideliter  cus- 
todimus,  ut  ab  incontcmptibili  disiiectore  [a/,  dis- 
pensatore]  mandatam '  (Apol.  45).  Cf .  the  aphorism 
of  Lactantius,  Div.  Inst,  vi.,  'de  Vero  Cultu,'  1  : 
'Nihil  sancta  et  singularis  ilia  majestas  aliud  ab 
hominedesiderat  quam  solam  innocentiam  ;  quam  si 
quis  obtulerit  Deo,  satis  pie,  sati.s  religiose  litavit.' 

In  a  sermo.i  ascribed  (incorrectly)  to  St.  Bernard ' 
some  useful  distinctions  are  drawn. 

(i.)  Thereisan  'mnoGeTii\a. secundum potestatcm,' 
the  innocence  which  is  incajtable  of  committing  sin. 
Innocence  in  this  sense  is  the  attribute  of  ChrLst 
alone.  He  only  is  without  sin  ;  the  Evil  One 
comes  '  and  hath  nothing  in '  Him  (Jn  H*').  In 
Him  only  is  there  '  that  absence  of  all  evil  which 
implies  the  presence  of  all  good.'  He  is  innocent 
because  He  fulfils  'all  righteousness'  (cf.  Aug. 
Enarr.  in  Ps.  100  [101]-:  '  Tota  ergo  iustitia  ad 
unum  verbum  innocentiae  redigitur'). 

(ii.)  There  is  also  an  'innocentia  secundum  aeta- 
tetti,'  the  '  harmlessuess  '  of  those  who  through 
weakness  of  body  or  simplicity  of  mind  know 
not  how  to  sin.  This  is  the  primal  innocence 
of  childhood,  a  negative  state — the  state  of  those 
who  either  are  un tempted  or  have  not  yet  awakened 
to  the  consciousness  of  good  and  evil  in  choice  and 
action.  The  '  innocence  '  of  the  first  man  was  of 
this  kind.  He  was  not  '  perfect '  in  the  sense  of 
having  reached  his  full  or  final  development,  but 
'  upright '  in  the  sense  that  he  was  on  the  right 
line  towards  the  perfection  of  which  he  was  capable. 
He  had  not  the  perfection  either  of  knowledge  or 
of  sanctity  (we  must  not  confuse  '  innocence '  with 
'  sanctity') ;  but  he  possessed  those  faculties  which 
made  him  capable  of  a  progressive  development, 
which  was  to  be  conditioned,  ennobled,  and  secured 
by  communion  with  Ood  (see  G.  Bull,  Discourses, 
no.  5,  '  The  State  of  Man  before  the  Fall,'  in  his 
Works,  Oxford,  1846,  ii.  52-136;  H.  Martensen, 
Christian  Dogmatics,  Edinburgh,  1878,  §  78). 

Perhaps  it  is  also  appropriate  to  mention  under  this  head  the 
assertions  of  innocence  and  integrity,  both  personal  and 
national,  with  which  we  meet  in  the  Psalter.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  side  by  side  with  language  of  this  tenor  wa 
Cud  the  most  heartfelt  acknowledgBient  of  sin  (e.g.  in  such 
Psalms  as  32,  51,  and  many  others),  together  with  a  deep  sense 
of  dependence  on  the  divine  mercy  (e.g.  Pss.  25,  SO,  130).  The 
fact  is  that  the  consciousness  of  innocence  awakened  in 
devout  Israelites  by  the  study  of  the  Law  is  '  relative,  not 
absolute.'  'The  assertion  of  integrity  .  .  .  is  that  of  the  ijiafid, 
the  "godly"  man,  who  is  determined  to  keep  well  within  the 
bounds  of  the  covenant  which  is  the  charter  of  national  religion, 
or  is  conscious  of  having  done  so'  (W.  T.  Davison,  in  uDB 
iv.  ISTb).  Further,  the  spirit  of  childlike  confidence  in  God 
which  pervades  many  of  the  Psalms  in  question  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  temper  of  self-righteousness.  It  is  significant 
that,  in  the  argument  of  Ro  4  on  the  blessedness  of  justification 
bv  faith,  St.  Paul  illustrates  his  point  by  citing  the  language  of 
a'Psalm  (.■;2if-). 

(iii.)  There  is,  finally,  an  'innocentia  secundum 
vol  un  tat  em,'  i.e.  the  confirmed  liabitual  innocence 
of  those  who  have  retained  their  purity  of  heart  in 
spite  of  temptation,  and  have  consistently  striven 
to  be  true  to  their  higliest  ideals.  This  state  is 
comjiatible  with  minor  faults  of  ignorance  or  in- 
firmity, but  it  is  essentially  a  Christ-like  state. 
The  Christian  believer  does 'fall  into  sin;  but  for 
him  sin  is  exceptional,  and  contradicts  the  habiiucd 
1  Opera,  ed.  Paris,  1S39,  ii.  1520  (PL  clxxxiv.  1119). 
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tenor  of  his  life,  leaving  liis  essential   character 
intact  (1  Jn  V  2'  3«). 

Here,  then,  we  pass  beyond  the  conception  of 
innocence  as  mere  hariulessness.  The  innocence 
which  man  lost  in  the  Fall  is  restored  to  us  in 
Christ.  He  enables  men  to  become  what  He  bids 
them  to  become — as  '  little  children,'  and  so  '  simple 
concerning  evil '  (Ro  16"* ;  cf.  Ph  2'^).  Innocence  is 
practically  equivalent  to  that  simplicity  or  single- 
ness of  mind  which  springs  from  whole-hearted 
and  entire  devotion  to  God.  As  Augustine  more 
than  once  insists,  innocence  belongs  to  him  who 
injures  neither  others  nor  himself  ;  that  is,  Avho 
abstains  from  the  Avilful  self -injury  involved  in  sin. 
Innocence,  then,  means  the  personal  integrity  of 
which  the  heathen  dreamed,  but  which  he  had  no 
means  of  realizing  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  22).  Nor  does  it 
exclude  zeal  for  the  good  of  another.  '  Pertinet 
ad  innocentis  officium,  non  solum  nemini  malum 
inferre,  verum  etiam  cohibere  a  peccato  vel  punire 
peccatum,  ut  aut  ipse  qui  plectitur  corrigatur 
experimento,  aut  alii  terreantur  exemplo'  (Aug. 
de  Civ.  Dei,  xix.  16). 

4.  The  question  may  be  raised  Avhether  innocence 
once  lost  can  be  restored.  Augustine  touches  upon 
this  point  in  his  Op.  Imperf.  c.  Julian,  vi.  19.  The 
answer  to  the  question  is  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  power  of  true  repentance  so  long  as  the  soul  is 
capable  of  it,  and  is  willing  to  accept  the  discij^line 
which  penitence  implies.  There  is  such  a  thin^  as 
a  re-created  purity  and  beauty  of  character.  And 
in  this  re-creative  process  a  chief  agent  is  the  very 
spectacle  of  innocence.  Christ  acts  upon  the  sin 
of  the  world,  not  only  or  chiefly  by  unveiling  and 
denouncing  it,  but  also  by  exhibiting  to  men  a 
flawless  pattern  of  goodness,  which  exercises  its 
own  attractive  power  and  elicits  goodness  in  others. 
Men  are  drawn  to  Christ  by  what  He  is,  not  less 
than  by  His  words  of  grace  and  works  of  power. 
The  vision  of  stainless  purity,  combined  with  per- 
fect humility  and  gentleness  to  the  sinful,  awakens 
the  longing  for  holiness  ;  the  dumb  yearning  of  the 
soul  for  righteousness  is  kindled  by  the  actual 
presence  and  influence  of  a  righteous  personality. 
This  power  of  kindling  the  desire  for  holiness  is 
one  of  the  many  precious  privileges  of  innocence. 
Others  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  '  the  boldness 
and  frankness  of  those  who  are  as  if  they  had  no 
sin,  from  having  been  cleansed  from  it ;  the  uncon- 
taminated  hearts,  open  countenances,  and  un- 
troubled eyes  of  those  who  neither  suspect,  nor 
conceal,  nor  shun,  nor  are  jealous'  (Newman, 
Paroch.  and  Plain  Serm.  viii.  268) — the  clear  con- 
science, strong  will,  and  joyous  temper  of  those 
who  have  experienced  the  renewing  power  of  grace, 
and  have  '  tasted  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  ' 
(He  65). 

LiTRRATDRE.— R.  C.  Trcnch,  Spji.  of  the  NT,  Cambridge, 
1854,  §  Ivi.  ;  J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons, 
London,  18G8,  vol.  v.  no.  8,  vol.  viii.  no.  18  ;  J.  R.  Illing-worth, 
Univ.  and  Cath.  Sermons,  London,  1893,  no.  vii.  'Innocence' ; 
R.  Rainy,  Sojourning  ivith  God,  and  Other  Sermons,  London, 
1902,  no.  ix.  K.  L.  OTTLEY. 

INQUISITION.— I.  History.— Inquisition  was 
a  method  for  searching  out  heretics,  instituted  by 
the  Church  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  to  re- 
pentance, or  punishing  them  in  proportion  to  their 
ollence. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  confine  our  dis- 
cussion to  the  Inquisition  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  against  the  Cathari  and  the  Waldenses, 
and  of  the  14th  cent,  against  the  Pranciiscan  here- 
sies. The  Spanish  Inquisition  established  in  1478 
by  the  Catholics  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  the 
approval  of  Sixtus  iv.,  and  specially  directed 
against  the  lapsed  Jews,  Moors,  and  Moriscoes,  is 
outside  of  our  scope ;  we  shall  also  leave  out  of 
account  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  ' 


or  Inquisition  Avhich  Paul  III.  established  by  liis 
Constitution  Licet  of  2lst  July  1542,  and  to  which 
Sixtus  V.  put  the  final  touch  (Constitution  Immensa 
of  25th  Jan.  1587  or  1588).^ 

From  the  12th  cent,  onwards  the  repression  of 
heresy  was  the  great  business  of  Church  and  State. 
The  distress  caused,  particularly  in  the  north  of 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  by  the  Cathari,  or 
Manichseans,  whose  doctrine  wrought  destruction 
to  society  as  well  as  to  faith,  appalled  the  leaders 
of  Christianity.  On  several  occasions  and  in  vari- 
ous places,  people  and  rulers  sought  justice  at  first 
in  summary  conviction  and  execution ;  culprits 
were  either  outlawed  or  put  to  death.  The  Church 
for  a  long  time  opposed  these  rigorous  measures, 
its  representatives  forming  three  classes  —  those 
Avho  denied  the  right  of  punishing  heterodoxy  as 
a  crime,  and  limited  their  opposition  to  discussion  ; 
tliose  who  wished  to  use  only  spiritual  weapons 
against  it,  sucli  as  excommunication,  and  so  pre- 
serve the  orthodox  from  contamination ;  and, 
lastly,  those  who,  while  advocating  temporal  pun- 
ishments for  the  heretics,  resorted  to  extreme  mea- 
sures only  half-heartedly  and  against  their  better 
feelings.  The  death-penalty  was  never  included 
in  any  system  of  repression. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  12tli  cent,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  13tli  a  change  took  place.  At  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1179  (can.  27),  Pope  Alexander 
III.  invited  sovereigns  to  employ  force  of  arms  to 
protect  the  Christian  people  from  the  violence  of 
the  Cathari,  Braban9ons,  etc.,  giving  princes  the 
right  to  imprison  offenders  and  confiscate  their 
property.  The  pope  even  ottered  indulgences  to 
those  who  should  accomplish  this  work  of  piety. 
In  1184,  Pope  Lucius  III.,  in  consort  with  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  published  an  edict 
at  Verona  with  still  more  severe  measures :  here- 
tics, once  excommunicated,  were  to  be  handed  over 
to  secular  authority  to  be  punished  according  to 
their  deserts  (animadversio  debiia).  This  animad- 
vcrsio  did  not  mean  the  death-penalty,  but  it  in- 
cluded exile,  confiscation  of  property,  demolition 
of  their  houses,  infamia,  loss  of  civil  rights,  and 
so  on. 

The  most  noteworthy  measure  of  the  Council  of 
Verona  was  the  institution  of  episcopal  inquiry,  or 
inquisition.  Every  bishop  was  required  to  inspect 
carefully,  in  person  or  through  his  archdeacon  or 
by  means  of  trustworthy  clerks,  all  suspected  par- 
ishes, and  to  make  the  inhabitants  denounce  under 
oath  all  heretics,  acknowledged  or  .secret.  The 
latter  were  then  required  to  free  themselves  from 
suspicion  by  oath  ;  and,  if  they  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  or  recanted  later,  they  were  sentenced  and 
punished.  Counts,  barons,  rectors,  and  consuls 
of  toM'us  and  other  places  were  required  to  assist 
the  Church  in  this  work  of  repression,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  their  office,  being  excommunicated,  and 
seeing  their  lands  laid  under  interdict. 

The  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.,  which  began  in 
1198,  marks  a  lull  in  the  development  of  the  penal 
legislation  of  the  Church.  Neither  his  Letters  nor 
the  Lateran  Council  of  1215,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, did  anytliing  beyond  confirming  the  decisions 
of  his  predecessors.  But,  if  Innocent  III.  did  not 
add  to  the  canons,  he  justified  them  by  motives 
which  afterwards  served  to  make  them  considerably 
more  severe. 

'  According-  to  civil  law,'  said  the  pontiff,  '  criminals  convicted 
of  treason  arc  p^^ni^^!lcd  witii  death  and  tlieir  goods  are  confis- 
cate; if  even  their  cliildrcn's  lives  are  spared,  it  is  simply  out 
of  pity.  With  how  much  more  reason  then  sliould  they  who 
offend  Jesus,  the  Son  of  the  Lord  (!od,  by  deserting  the  I'ailh, 
be  cut  off  from  Christian  communion  and  stripped  of  their 
goods,  for  it  is  infinitely  more  serious  to  offend  against  the 
Divine  majesty  than  to  injure  human  majesty '  ('  cum  longe  sit 
gravius  aeternam  quara  temporalem  laedere  majestatem '). 


1  For  the  further  history  of  the  Inquisition,  see  art.  Offick 
(Holy). 
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This  sayiiijx,  tuldrcsscd  to  the  magistrates  of 
Viteibo  on  25th  March  IVM  (Epp.  ii.  1),  will  live 
for  ever.  Frederick  II.  set  himself  to  deduce  the 
consequences  implied  in  it;  and  the  Constitution 
which  he  T)roniulj;atcd  on  22nd  Nov.  1220  f(n-  the 
whole  empire  exactly  reproduces  (ch.  vi.)  Innocent 
III.'s  jihrase  [Man.  Ucnn.  Lcrjcs,  sect.  iv.  vol.  ii. 
p.  107-lOt)).  In  the  Constitution  of  1224  for  Lom- 
ardy,  the  death -penalty  is  decreed  a<^ainst  the 
Mauichicans  ;  and,  as  the  ancient  loj^'isiation  im- 
poses upon  them  the  penalty  of  death  hy  burnint,', 
we  may  take  it  that  Frederick  ii.  condemned  here- 
tics to  die  at  the  stake.  In  1230,  the  Dominican 
Guala,  bishop  of  Brescia,  exacted  this  law  in  his 
episcopal  town. 

Pope  Gregory  IX.,  who  had  frequent  dealings 
with  Guala,  adopted  his  point  of  view.  The  Im- 
perial Constitution  of  1224  was  entered  in  the 
register  of  pontifical  letters  cither  at  the  end  of 
1230  or  at  the  beginning  of  1231,  and  is  found 
there  under  the  number  203  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Gregory's  pontificate  (Auvray,  Registres  de  Gr6- 
goirc  IX.,  no.  535).  Tiie  pope  then  set  himself  to 
put  this  Constitution  into  practice,  beginning  with 
the  city  of  Rome,  lie  promulgated  a  law,  prob- 
ably in  Feb.  1231,  in  Avhich  he  commanded  that 
heretics  convicted  bj'  the  Church  should  be  aban- 
doned to  secular  justice,  to  be  punished  as  they 
deserved  (animadvcrsio  debita).  A  municipal 
regulation  published  at  the  same  time  by  the 
senator  of  Rome,  Annibaldi,  established  the  new 
jurisprudence  for  the  Eternal  City  (J.  F.  Boehmer, 
Acta  InijvM-ii selccta,  Innsbruck,  1870,  xiii.  378).  The 
penalty  to  be  imposed  was  not  specilied  ;  but  the 
kind  of  punishment  was  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  Emperor,  which  had  just 
been  entered  in  the  registers  of  the  pontifical  office. 
From  the  month  of  Feb.  1231  onwards  a  number  of 
Patarins  were  arrested  in  Rome  ;  tliose  who  resisted 
conversion  were  condemned  to  be  burned  alive,  and 
the  others  were  sent  to  Monte  Cassino  and  Cava 
to  do  penance  (Mon.  Germ.  Scrijjt.  xix.  363).  The 
actual  facts  thus  showed,  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner, in  what  sense  these  documents  were  to  be 
interpreted  (see  Vacandard,  L' Inquisition,  pp. 
129-134). 

The  bishops,  who,  in  virtue  of  their  ordinary 
powers,  were  originally  charged  with  the  duty  of 
searching  out  heretics  and  judging  them  in  con- 
cert with  the  secular  authority,  performed  their 
duty  with  more  or  less  precision.  Where  their 
zeal  was  insufficient,  Rome  was  obliged  to  step 
in.  The  popes  commissioned  their  legates  to  take 
action  against  heresy  over  and  above  the  bishops  ; 
and,  from  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.,  we  find  two 
inquisitions  at  work  at  the  same  time — the  epis- 
copal inquisition  of  the  ordinary  bishops  in  their 
oAvn  respective  dioceses ;  and  the  legatine  inquisi- 
tion carried  on  by  the  legates  throughout  the  dis- 
tricts under  their  supervision,  in  virtue  of  their 
commission  from  the  Koly  See.  For  example,  we 
know  that,  in  1178,  Pope  Alexander  III.  had  sent 
the  cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogonus  to  Languedoc  as 
legate,  with  full  power  to  repress  heresy. 

'  In  virtue  of  this  commission,  the  legate  and  the  Cistercians 
who  accompanied  him  extracted  a  promise  under  oath  from  the 
bishop  of  Toulouse,  a  section  of  the  cler^'y,  the  consuls,  and  all 
the  citizens  whose  orthodoxy  was  not  under  suspicion,  to  give 
written  information  against  all  heretics  and  their  abettors' 
(Hist.  gin.  de  Languedoc,  Toulouse,  1S79,  vi.  79). 

Similarly,  in  1198,  Innocent  III.  gave  absolute 
power  to  the  Cistercian  religious  whom  he  sent 
into  the  county  of  Toulouse  as  apostolic  legates. 
The  princes  received  orders  to  [ait  themselves  at 
their  disposal : 

'  It  is  our  wish  also  that  all  the  people  take  arms  against  the 
heretics  whenever  lirother  Raynier  and  brother  Gui  may  deem 
it  advisable  to  give  the  command  '  (Potthast,  Begesta,  no.  95). 

St.  Dominic,  avIio  has  been  credited  with  being 
the  lirst  inquisitor,  acted  at  first  only  as  a  subor- 


dinate ;  any  services  that  he  rendered  to  the  Inqui- 
sition were  done  in  fulfilment  of  an  office  which  he 
held— the  Cistercian  legateship  under  the  direction 
uf  Arnaud  of  Cileaux  and  Pierre  of  Castelnau  (cf. 
AS,  Aug.  i.  [lS07]41(»f.). 

The  time  was  apiiroaching  when  the  pajjacy  was 
to  confine  the  ollice  of  inquisitor  exclusively  to 
religious  Orders,  and,  among  them,  ))arlicularly  to 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  It  was  in  tiiis 
form  tiiat  the  Inquisition  was  established  nearly 
everywhere  under  Pope  Gregory  IX.  In  1132,  the 
pope  put  the  prosecution  of  the  heretics  in  Bour- 
gogne  into  the  hands  of  the  Dominican  prior  of 
Besamj'on  and  Fathers  Gautier  and  Robert.  This 
mission,  limited  at  first  to  a  well-defined  area,  soon 
extended  over  the  whole  of  France.  On  13th  April 
1233,  Gregory  IX.  advised  the  bishops  of  France 
that  he  had  invested  the  Dominicans  with  the 
office  of  inquisition  in  this  country,  because  '  the 
cares  of  their  multifarious  duties  hardly  left  the 
bishops  time  to  breathe.'  Finally,  by  another 
bull,  dated  21st  Aug.  1235,  the  pope  nominated 
as  Inquisitor-General  of  the  kingdom  of  France 
('per  universum  regnum  Franciae ')  brother  Robert 
(surnamed  'le  Bougre'  because,  before  he  joined 
the  Dominican  Order,  he  himself  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  a  body  of  Cathari  known  by  the  name  of 
Bulgari,  Bougres).  Robert  was  required  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  bishops  and  religious  Orders 
(Frederichs,  Robert  le  Bougre,  premier  iiiqiiisiteur 
g6n6rul  de  France,  p.  13). 

It  is  well  known  how  these  pontifical  measures 
were  Avelcomed  by  the  king  of  France.  The 
statute-book  known  as  Establissem^nts  de  Saint 
Loiiis  and  the  Coutumes  de  Beauvoisis  of  Beau- 
manoir  attest  the  readiness  of  the  civil  power  to 
support  the  Avork  of  inquisition  : 

'  Quand  le  juge  [ecclesiastique]  aurait  examine  [I'accusS],  se 
il  trouvait  ciu'il  fut  bougre  [hcrcitique],  si  le  devait  faire  envoier 
k  la  justice  laique  et  la  justice  laique  le  doit  faire  ardoir  [brQler] 
(E.  J.  de  Lauri^re,  Grdonnances  desrois  de  France,  Paris,  1723, 
i.  211,  175).  '  En  tel  cas,*  says  the  Coutumes  de  Beauvoisis  (ed. 
Soci6t6  de  I'hist.  de  France,  Paris,  1842,  i.  157,  413), '  doit  aider  la 
laique  justice  i  sainte  Eglise ;  car  quand  quelciu'un  est  condamn6 
conunu  bougre  par  I'examination  de  sainle  Ej^lise,  sainte  Eglise 
le  doit  abandonner  A,  la  laique  justice  et  la  laique  justice  le  doit 
ardoir,  parceque  la  justice  spirituelle  ne  doit  uul  niettre  i  mort.' 

The  Inquisition  soon  overstepped  the  boundaries 
of  France.  Flanders  and  the  Loav  Countries,  for 
example,  Avere  subject  in  1233  to  the  authority  of 
the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  France,  Robert  le  Bougie 
(cf.  Fredericq,  Corpus  documentorum  inquisitionis 
neerlandicce,  i., passim). 

In  the  south,  the  ecclesiastical  dioceses  had  their 
seat  on  the  two  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  hence  the 
frequent  communications  between  the  ortliodox, 
as  also  betAveen  the  heretics,  of  Spain  and  France. 
The  King  of  Aragon,  Jayme  I.,  Avas  ahvays  inter- 
ested in  questions  of  faith.  On  the  advice  of  his 
confessor,  the  Dominican  Raymond  of  Pennafort, 
lie  requested  Gregory  IX.  to  send  him  some  inquisi- 
tors ;  and  in  a  bull  of  26tii  May  1232  the  pope 
invited  the  archbishop  of  Tarragone  and  his  suf- 
fragans to  institute  a  general  inquisition  in  their 
dioceses,  either  personally  or  Avith  the  help  of 
the  Dominicans  or  some  other  religious  Order. 
A  little  later  (30th  April  1235),  in  reply  to  several 
questions,  Gregory  IX.  handed  over  to  the  king 
of  Aragon  a  Avhole  code  of  inquisitorial  procedure 
which  had  been  draAvn  up  by  Raymond  of  Penna- 
fort. From  this  time  the  Inquisition  operated 
regularly  throughout  Aragon,  Avith  the  co-operation 
of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  extended  its 
SAvay  into  Navarre  (I.ea,  Hist,  of  the  Inquisitwn, 
ii.  l'62  fl".).  Castille  could  not  escape  its  infinence. 
The  Fuero  real,  a  code  promulgated  by  Aiphonso 
the  Wise  in  1255,  and  the  Siete  Partidas  of  1265 
reproduce  the  prescriptions  against  heresy  inserted 
into  the  Decretals  of  Gregoi-y  IX.,  and  also  those  of 
his  succes.sors,  Avhich  figured  later  in  the  Sextus  of 
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Boniface  VIII.  (of.  El  Fucro  real,  iv.  1 ;  Siete  Par- 
tidas,  i.  6.  58,  viii.  24.  7,  vii.  25). 

The  Catliari  heretics  in  the  south  of  France  had 
come  over  from  the  north  of  Italy  ;  but  Italy  still 
cherished  a  goodly  number  in  her  breast.  Even 
before  Gregory  IX.  adopted  the  laws  of  Frederick 
II.,  the  Inquisition  was  doing  active  work  in  these 
regions.  As  early  as  1224,  Honorius  III.  had 
ordered  the  bishops  of  Brescia,  Modena,  and  Rimini 
to  expel  the  heretics  from  their  dioceses.  In  1228 
the  papal  legate,  Geoffrey,  commanded  the  uncon- 
verted and  lapsed  heretics  of  Milan  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  secular  authority.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  inquisitorial  work  of  Guala  in  Brescia  in 
1230.  Seeing  the  trend  of  the  movement,  Gregory 
IX.  nominated  the  Dominican  Alberic  inquisitor  in 
Lombardy  (1232),  the  Dominican  Peter  of  Verona 
(St.  Peter  Martyr)  inquisitor  at  Milan  (1233), 
and  the  Dominicans  Aldobrandini  Cavalcanti  and 
Ruggieri  Calcagni  inquisitors  at  Florence — the 
former  in  1230,  the  latter  about  1241  (cf.  Lea,  ii. 
201  ff.). 

In  Germany,  it  was  given  to  the  Dominican 
Conrad  of  Marburg  to  apply  the  Imperial  ordi- 
nances and  pontifical  bulls  relating  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion. A  letter  from  Gregory  IX.,  dated  11th 
Oct.  1231,  gave  him  minute  directions  as  to  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  (J.  P.  Kuchenbecker, 
Analecta  Ilassiaca,  Marburg,  1730,  iii.  73). 

From  Germany  the  Inquisition  spread  into 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  and  even  into  the  Slavic 
and  Scandinavian  countries.  In  short,  with  the 
exception  of  England,  it  soon  covered  the  whole 
of  Latin  Cluistendom. 

2.  Procedure. — The  working  of  the  Inquisition 
is  explained  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Gregory  IX. 
to  Conrad  of  Marburg  on  11th  Oct.  1231  as  follows  : 
'  When  you  arrive  in  a  town,  convoke  the  prelates,  clei^y, 
and  people,  and  deliver  a  solemn  address ;  then,  with  the  help 
of  some  discreet  persons  make  a  very  diligent  search  for  heretics 
and  suspects  (who  will  have  been  denounced  to  you).  Those 
who,  after  examination,  are  considered  guilty  or  suspected  of 
heresy  must  promise  absolute  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
Church ;  otherwise  you  will  have  to  proceed  against  them  in 
accordance  with  the  statutes  recently  promulgated  hy  us' 
(Kuchenbecker,  loc.  cit.). 

Here  we  have  the  whole  inquisitorial  process : 
the  '  time  of  grace ' ;  the  summoning  antf  dejiosi- 
tions  of  witnesses  ;  the  examination  of  the  accused ; 
the  sentence  of  reconciliation  of  repentant  heretics  ; 
and  the  sentence  of  condemnation  of  the  unre- 
pentant. The  several  acts  of  this  drama  call  for 
separate  explanation. 

The  first  duty  of  the  inquisitor  was  to  invite 
those  who  acknowledged  heresy  to  present  them- 
selves voluntarily  before  him,  within  a  fixed  time 
varying  from  fifteen  days  to  a  month.  The  time 
thus  set  apart  for  voluntary  confession  was  called 
the  'time  of  grace'  ('tempus  gratiae  sive  indul- 
gentiae ' ;  cf.  Processtcs  inquisitionis,  composed 
between  1244  and  1254,  in  Vacandard,  App.  A, 
p.  315).  Those  who  took  advantage  of  this  and 
whose  offence  had  not  been  previously  discovered 
Avere  exempt  from  all  penalty,  or  were  prescribed 
a  secret  and  only  nominal  penance ;  those  Avhose 
heresy  was  already  known  before  confession  were 
exonerated  from  the  penalties  of  death  and  life- 
imprisonment,  and  suffered  no  worse  punishment 
than  a  short  pilgrimage  or  some  other  of  the  usual 
canonical  penances  (Consultation  of  Cardinal  Pierre 
of  Cohnieu,  bisliop  of  Albano,  formerly  arciibishop 
of  Rouen,  in  fonds  Doat,  xxxi,  fol.  5  ;  cf.  Tanon, 
Hist,  des  tribunaux  de  V Inquisition  en  France,  p. 
144  f.). 

With  the  edict  of  grace  was  connected  an  '  edict 
of  faith,'  which  made  it  incumbent  upon  any  one 
who  knew  a  notorious  heretic  or  any  person  sus- 
pected of  heresy  to  point  him  out  to  the  inquisitor 
(Eymeric,  Dircctormm,  pt.  iii.  nos.  52,  53-56). 
Thus,  if  they  failed  to  give  themselves  up  volun- 


tarily, the  hei'etics  Avere  rooted  out  by  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  orthodox  catholics.  The  number 
of  witnesses  required  to  make  an  accusation  valid 
was  not  fixed  at  first,  but  was  finally  settled  as 
two.  Gui  Foucois  (afterwards  Pope  Clement  IV.) 
thought  that  more  than  two  witnesses  would  be 
advisable  in  certain  circumstances  (Consultation 
in  Doat,  vol,  xxxvi.  qu.  xv.  ;  cf.  Eymeric,  pt.  iii., 
'  De  testium  multiplicatione,'  p.  445).  In  theory 
the  inquisitor  was  not  supposed  to  accept  the  evi- 
dence of  any  but  discreet  persons,  and  it  had  long 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Cimrch  that  the  evidence 
of  a  heretic,  an  excommunicated  person,  a  homi- 
cide, a  thief,  a  sorcerer,  diviner,  or  false  witness 
was  not  valid  in  a  criminal  prosecution  (Gratian, 
Dccrctum,  pt.  ii.  causa  v.  qu.  iii.  cap.  5).  But  the 
great  fear  of  heresy  made  room  for  an  exception 
in  matters  relating  to  the  faith.  In  the  12th 
cent.  Gratian  decreed  that  the  evidence  of  a 
heretic  or  a  person  under  civil  disability  {in/amis) 
should  be  received  on  the  qiaestion  of  heresy  (De- 
cretum,  pt.  ii.  causa  ii.  qu.  vii.  cap.  22,  causa  vi. 
qu.  i.  cap.  19).  The  edicts  of  Frederick;  li.  denied 
the  right  of  appearing  in  a  court  of  justice  to 
members  of  a  sect,  but  this  disability  was  removed 
in  the  Constitution  of  Ravenna  of  22nd  Feb.  1232  : 
'adjicimus  quod  haei'eticus  convinci  per  haereti- 
cum  possit  (cf.  Huillard  -  Breholles,  Historia 
Diplomatica  Frederici  II.,  iv.  299  f.).  At  first  the 
inquisitors  sometimes  hesitated  to  consider  evi- 
dence so  obtained.  But  in  1261  Alexander  IV. 
soothed  their  consciences  (bull  Consuluit  of  23rd 
Jan.  1261,  in  Eymeric,  App.  p.  40).  From  this 
time  onwards  it  was  agreed  that  the  evidence  of 
a  heretic  should  be  valid  at  the  discretion  of  the 
inquisitor.  This  principle  was  accepted  gener- 
ally, incorporated  in  canon  law  (cap.  vi.  '  In  fidei 
favorem,'  Sextus,  V.  ii.;  Eymeric,  p.  105),  and  con- 
firmed by  constant  practice.  Of  all  the  legal  pleas 
of  common  laAv  that  an  accused  person  could  bring 
forward  against  the  witnesses  to  a  charge,  only 
one  held  good  —  mortal  or  very  serious  enmity 
(Eymeric,  pt.  iii.  qu.  Ixvii.  p.  606  f.  ;  cf.  Penna  s 
remarks,  ib.  pp.  607-609). 

It  was  quite  useless  to  count  on  witnesses  for 
the  defence  ;  in  fact,  we  very  seldom  hear  of  their 
presence  (cf.  Lea,  i.  446  ft".).  And  this  is  natural, 
for  they  would  be  practically  certain  to  be  sus- 
pected of  complicity  as  abettors  of  the  heretics. 

F"or  the  same  reason,  the  accused  could  not  put 
their  case  in  the  hands  of  advocates  except  under 
conditions.  The  bull  Si  adversus  nos,  signed  by 
Innocent  III.  in  1205  and  inserted  by  Gregory  ix. 
in  the  Decretals  (cap.  xi.  '  De  haereticis,'  lib.  v. 
tit.  vii.),  expressly  forbade  advocates  and  notaries 
to  defend  heretics ;  and  this  rule,  though  meant 
by  the  pontiff  to  concern  only  the  acknowledged 
heretics,  was  insensibly  extended  to  the  accused 
who  were  striving  to  establish  their  innocence 
(Eymeric,  pt.  iii.  qu.  xxxix.  p.  565 ;  cf.  p.  446 ; 
Vacandard,  p.  151,  n.  3). 

The  heretics  and  suspects,  therefore,  usually 
found  themselves  quite  alone  in  the  presence  of 
their  judges.  They  had  to  reply  to  the  various 
charges  [capitida)  collected  against  them.  It  was 
imjjortant  that  the  sources  of  these  denunciations 
should  be  known.  But  the  fear — a  fear,  moreover, 
that  was  justified  (cf.  Vacandard,  152,  n.  1) — that 
tiie  accused  or  their  friends  niiglit  take  vengeance 
on  their  denunciators  made  the  judges  keep  a 
prudent  silence  as  to  tlie  names  of  the  witnesses 
(see  Processus  inqtusitionis,  in  Vacandard,  App.  A, 
p.  317  ;  cf.  bull  of  Alexander  IV.,  Layettes  du  tri.sor 
des  chartes,  vol.  iii.  [1875]  no.  4221).  When  Boni- 
face VIII.  incorporated  this  rule  in  the  canon  law 
[Sextus,  V.  ii.  cap.  20),  he  made  express  reservations, 
and  required  the  inquisitors  to  communicate  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  to  the  accused  when  there 
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was  no  (lanj];er  involveil  in  doing  so  (of.  Eynieric, 
pt.  iii.  (111.  72:  'An  noiiiina  testium  et  denuntia- 
toruni  suit  dclatis  puhiiraiida,'  p.  627).  iJut,  as  a 
rule,  tlie  accused  liad  no  other  means  of  invalidat- 
ing the  evidence  against  liini  llian  tiie  privilege 
of  naming  enemies  whom  he  knew  to  be  bent  on 
his  destruction  ;  if  lii.s  denunciators  were  of  their 
number,  their  evidence  was  dropped  (Eymeric, 
p.  446  ir.). 

liut  tlie  real  aim  of  the  inquisitor  was  to  induce 
the  heretic  to  confess.  For  this  purpose  various 
means  were  employed,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  by  David  of  Augsbnrg  (analyzed  in  Douais, 
L' Inquisition,  p.  170)  :  (1)  the  fear  of  death  ;  the 
supreme  penalty  and  the  stake  were  held  before 
the  prisoner's  eyes  if  he  should  refuse  to  confess  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  promised  that  he  would 
be  spared  these  punishments  if  he  would  consent 
to  speak  ;  (2)  more  or  less  strict  imprisonment, 
made  more  trying  by  very  scanty  fare  and  the 
total  absence  of  friends ;  (3)  the  visit  of  two 
capable  judges  who  conld  force  a  confession  from 
the  prisoner  by  clever  insinuations  and  tricky 
questions ;  (4)  ilnally,  from  the  time  of  Innocent 
IV.,  torture  (Tractntus  de  inquisitione  hcereticorum, 
ed.  Preger,  Mainz,  1876,  p.  43). 

Torture  could  not  be  resorted  to  until  the  judge 
had  exhausted  all  the  gentler  methods  on  the 
prisoner,  and  unless  the  latter  was  under  very  seri- 
ous suspicion.  Even  in  the  torture-chamber,  while 
the  prisoner  was  being  stripped  and  bound,  the 
inquisitor  continued  his  exhortations  to  confes- 
sion. The  vexatio  then  began  with  the  mildest 
ordeals ;  if  these  were  ineilectual,  others  were 
tried,  and  from  the  very  beginning  care  was  taken 
that  the  prisoner  should  see  the  whole  series  of 
punishments,  so  that  he  might  be  inspired  with  a 
salutary  fear  by  the  thought  of  the  pains  in  store 
for  him  (Eymeric,  pt.  iii.  p.  481,  col.  1).  But,  of 
course,  the  prisoner's  life  and  limbs  were  not  meant 
to  be  endangered:  'cogere  citra  membri  deminu- 
tionem  et  mortis  periculum,'  says  the  bull  Ad 
cxtirpanda  of  Innocent  IV.  (in  Eymeric,  App., 
p.  8).  Originally  it  was  not  even  allowable  to 
repeat  the  torture  ;  but  later  it  became  the  rule 
that,  if  necessary,  torture  might  be  applied  several 
times  and  even  at  intervals  of  a  few  uays,  not  by 
way  of  '  repetition,'  but  by  way  of  '  continuation  ' 
('ad  continuandum  tormenta,  non  ad  iterandum,' 
as  Eymeric  says  in  Dircctorium,  pt.  iii,  p.  481, 
col.  2), 

If  on  leaving  the  torture-chamber  the  accused 
repeated  his  confession,  his  case  was  easily  dis- 
posed of  ;  but,  if  he  withdrew  the  confession  made 
under  the  pressure  of  torture,  he  necessitated 
recourse  to  witnesses.  The  rule  of  the  Processiis 
inquisltionis  was  that  the  accused  must  not  be 
condemned  without  confession  or  certain  and  clear 
proofs  (cf.  Vacandard,  p.  321).  But,  whether  he 
confessed  or  not,   if  two  witnesses  deemed  coni- 

f)etent  by  the  inquisitor  agreed  in  charging  him, 
le  was  declared  a  heretic. 

Helpless  in  the  face  of  such  witness,  the  accused 
could  only  choose  between  two  courses  :  either  he 
had  to  make  a  confession  and  show  his  penitence 
by  submitting  to  whatever  penance  the  Church, 
in  the  person  of  the  judge,  decided  to  impose  upon 
him,  or  he  might  stand  firm  in  his  denial  of  crime 
or  in  his  profession  of  heresy,  and  bravely  take  the 
consequences. 

If  converted,  the  heretic  bowed  before  the  in- 
quisitor as  a  penitent  before  his  confessor.  He 
had  no  cause  to  fear  his  judge,  for  the  latter  did 
not  inflict  real  punishments,  but  rather  penances. 

These  penances  'consisted,  firstly,  of  pious  observances — 
recitation  of  prayers,  freqiientin.?  of  churches,  the  discipline, 
fasting,  pilgrimages,  and  fines  nominally  for  pious  uses,  such 
as  a  confessor  niijjht  impose  on  his  ordinarj' penitents.  These 
were  for  offences   of  trifling  import.     Next  in  grade  are  the 


"  poETice  canfusihiles" — the  humiliating  and  degrading  penances, 
of  which  the  most  important  was  the  wearing  of  yellow  crosses 
sewed  upon  the  garments;  and,  finally,  the  severest  punish- 
luent  among  those  strictly  williin  the  competence  of  ihe  Holy 
<iilicc,  tlio  "mums,"  or  prison'  (Leu,  i.  462;  cf.  C.  Molinier, 
L'liKiuiyilinii  duns  le  muli  de  la  t'rnnce  aux  xiU'^ct  xiv^ nitdes, 
lip.  3o8-;i:)«). 

Inipri.sonment  might  be  temporary  or  for  life. 
'Tliero  were  two  kinds  of  imprisonment,  the  milder,  or 
"  muru»  larijus,"  and  the  harsher,  known  as  "  iininiH  strictvs '' 
or  "durus"  or  "a ret un."  ...  In  the  milder  form,  or  "  J/n/rt(« 
largus,"  the  prisoners  apparently  were,  if  well  behaved,  allowed 
to  take  exercise  in  the  corridors,  where  sometimes  they  had 
opijortunities  of  converse  with  each  other  and  with  the  outside 
world.  This  privilege  was  ordered  to  he  given  to  the  aged  and 
infirm  by  the  cardinals  who  investiu'ated  the  i)rison  of  Carcas- 
sonne and  took  measures  to  alleviate  its  rigors.  In  the  harsher 
confinement,  or  "  mnrus  slrictiis,"  the  prisoner  was  thrust  into 
the  smallest,  darkest,  and  most  noisome  of  cells,  with  chains 
on  his  feet — in  some  cases  chained  to  the  wall.  .  .  .  When  the 
culprits  were  members  of  a  religious  Order,  to  avoid  scandal 
the  proceedings  were  usually  held  in  private,  and  the  imprison- 
ment would  be  ordered  to  take  jilace  in  a  convent  of  their  own 
Order.  As  these  buildings,  however,  usually  were  provided 
with  cells  for  the  punishment  of  offenders,  this  was  probably  of 
no  great  advantage  to  the  victim.  In  the  case  of  Jeanne,  widow 
of  B.  de  la  Tour,  a  nun  of  Lespenasse,  in  1240,  who  had  com- 
mitted acts  of  both  Catharan  and  Waldensian  heresy,  and  had 
prevaricated  in  her  confession,  the  sertence  was  confinement 
in  a  separate  cell  in  her  own  convent,  where  no  one  was  to  enter 
or  see  her,  her  food  being  pushed  in  through  an  opening  left 
for  the  purpose — in  fact,  the  living  tomb  Known  as  the  "  in 
pace."  .  .  .  While  the  penance  prescribed  was  a  diet  of  bread 
and  water,  the  Inquisition,  with  unwonted  kindness,  did  not 
object  to  its  prisoners  receiving  from  their  friends  contribu- 
tions of  food,  wine,  money,  and  garments,  and  among  its  docu- 
ments are  such  frequent  allusions  to  this  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  an  established  custom '  (Lea,  i.  486,  487,  491). 

The  greatest  penalty  was  that  of  death.  The 
inquisitor,  indeed, 

'  never  condemned  to  death,  but  merely  withdrew  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Church  from  the  hardened  and  impenitent  sinner 
who  afforded  no  hope  of  conversion,  or  from  him  who  showed 
by  relapse  that  there  was  no  trust  to  be  placed  in  his  pretended 
repentance '  (Lea,  i.  460). 

It  was  then  that  the  civil  authority  intervened. 
The  ecclesiastical  judge  handed  the  i)risoner  over 
to  the  secular  arm  (cf.  Liber  sententinnnn,  in 
Limborch,  Ilistoria  Inquisitionis,  p.  91),  and  it 
applied  the  legal  \i\\T\\ii\vment(nni'inadvc,rsiodehita), 
death  by  fire.  The  prisoner  had  one  last  resource, 
however  :  to  save  his  life  he  could,  even  at  the 
stake,  renounce  his  error,  and  his  sentence  was 
immediately  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life 
(Constitution  of  Frederick  U.  or  1232 ;  cf.  Eymeric, 
pt.  iii.  p.  515). 

Death  did  not  protect  heretics  from  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Inquisition.  Trial  after  death 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans  ;  it  was  applied 
to  criminals  who  had  committed  treason,  ami,  in 
case  of  conviction,  entailed  confiscation  of  projjerty 
and  spoliation  of  heirs.  The  analogy  established 
by  Innocent  III.  (bull  of  25th  March  1109,  inserted 
in  the  Decretals,  V.  vii.  10)  between  here.sy  and 
the  crime  of  treason  led  the  tribunals  of  the 
Inquisition  to  punish  deceased  heretics  just  as  if 
they  were  still  alive.  They  were  regarded  as 
condemned  in  default,  and  treated  accordingly ; 
their  goods  were  seized  and  their  remains  exhumed. 
The  exhumation  was  carried  out  with  great  solem- 
nity ;  bones  and  even  semi-decomposed  bodies 
were  carried  through  the  streets  to  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  and  then  burned  at  the  stake.  The 
names  of  the  dead  were  proclaimed,  and  the  living 
were  threatened  with  a  similar  fate  if  they  fol- 
lowed their  example  :  '  qui  aytal  fara,  aytal 
perira,'  says  the  ClLronique  de  Gvilhem  Pelhisso, 
first  inquisitor  of  Albi  (published  in  Douais, 
p.  110). 

These  various  penalties  could  be  applied  onlj' 
after  sentence  pronounced  in  a  public  assembly 
convoked  for  the  purpose  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Sermo  gcncralis  (see  Tanon,  pp.  425-431).  This 
asseinblj'  was  what  is  commonly  called  the  auto 
dafe,  or  auto  deft  ('  act  of  faith  ').  To  the  masses 
and  to  many  others  the  name  auto  da  f6  suggests 
the  very  worst  horrors  of  tlie  Inquisition  ;  they 
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can  scarcely  picture  it  without  towering  fianies 
and  fierce-eyed  hangmen.  In  reality  there  was 
neither  hangman  nor  burning  stake.  The  heretics 
who  apjioared  at  this  tribunal  had  simply  to  listen 
to  a  speech  and  then  hear  their  sentence,  which 
was  sometimes  very  light.  The  death-penalty  was 
not  always  the  result  of  these  '  solemnities,'  which 
were  meant  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the 
orthodox.  Of  the  18  auto  da  fe  presided  over  by 
the  famous  inquisitor  Bernard  Gui,  7  pronounced 
no  greater  penalty  than  prison  or  dungeon.  When 
the  heretic  deserved  a  worse  punishment,  he  was 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arm.  This  was  the 
device  emploj^ed  by  the  Church  to  avoid  transgres- 
sion of  the  principle  forbidding  her  ministers  to 
shed  blood  ('  Ecclesia  abhorret  a  sanguine '). 

3.  Appreciation. — We  need  not  discuss  the  abuses 
which  crept  into  the  inquisitorial  system  through 
the  fault  of  individuals.  Whatever  their  origin, 
history,  and  extent,  they  should  be  the  object  of 
inexorable  and  universal  reprobation.  No  one 
M'ould  ever  dream  of  defending  the  memory  of 
Cauchon,  the  sole  judge  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Nor  is 
there  any  excuse  for  those  inquisitors  like  him  who 
used  their  authority  to  convict  all  suspects  brought 
before  tlieir  tribunal  with  no  thought  of  justice  or 
moderation. 

It  is  the  institution  itself  that  we  must  judge 
here,  according  to  our  idea  of  a  higher  social 
justice.  The  form  of  inquisitorial  procedure  ap- 
pears in  itself  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  accusatory 
procedure.  In  the  latter  it  was  the  accuser's  duty 
to  prove  the  truth  of  his  words  ;  in  the  former  the 
accused  had  to  prove  his  innocence,  no  one  was 
allowed  to  speak  in  his  defence,  he  was  reduced  to 
a  desperate  self-defence  before  a  secret  tribunal 
Avithout  the  help  of  an  advocate.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  to  allege  important  reasons  in  justification 
of  this  system.  The  risks  that  the  witnesses  would 
have  run  if  their  names  had  been  divulged  are 
patent  to  all ;  and  publicity  of  debate  would  cer- 
tainly have  hindered  the  success  of  the  work.  But 
these  considerations  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
institution  ;  the  large  part  left  to  the  discretion, 
or  rather  licence,  of  the  judges  marks  an  inferiority 
that  leads  inevitably  to  suspicions  of  its  strict 
justice.  All  that  can  be  said  in  defence  or  even  to 
the  credit  of  the  Roman  poutill's  is  that,  once  the 
principle  of  inquisition  was  admitted,  they  did 
their  best  to  prevent  its  inconveniences  and  to 
repress  its  abuses.  They  stipulated  for  exception- 
ally high  moral  qiralities  in  inquisitors :  Alex- 
ander IV.  (1255),  Urban  IV.  (12G2),  Clement  iv. 
(1265),  Gregory  X.  (1273),  and  Nicholas  IV.  (1290) 
insisted  on  spiritual  qualities,  moral  purity,  and 
scrupulous  honesty  in  tliese  judsjes  (Potthast,  Ea- 
gesta,  nos.  16132,  16611,  18387,  19372,  19924,  20720, 
20724,  23297,  23298) ;  Clement  V.  made  a  decision, 
in  confirmation  of  one  already  made  by  his  pre- 
decessors, that,  in  order  to  guarantee  against  any 
possibility  of  frivolity,  no  one  under  the  age  of 
forty  should  exercise  inquisitorial  power  (Clementin. 
ii.  2).  In  Bernard  Gui  {Practica,  vi.,  ed.  Douais, 
p.  232  f.,  tr.  in  Vacandard,  p.  156)  we  have  a  por- 
trait of  the  ideal  inquisitor  ;  it  is  a  model  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  was,  further, 
decreed  by  Innocent  IV.  and  Alexander  IV.  that,  in 
order  to  protect  the  judges  themselves  against 
sudden  outliursts  of  passion,  they  sliould  be  guided 
by  a  certain  number  of  buni  viri  and  gather  a 
body  of  experts  (periti)  about  them  (cf.  Layettes  da 
tr^sor  des  chnrtes,  iii.  no.  4111  ;  Potthast,  Regesta, 
no.  15S04  ;  Vacandard,  p.  165,  n.  1).  The  ollicial 
reports  of  sentences,  in  fact,  often  mention  tlie 
presence  of  periti  and  honi  viri  in  great  numbers 
(see  Douais,  '  LaP'ormule  "  Communicato  bouoruni 
virorum  concilio  "  des  sentences  inquisitoriales,'  in 
Congrds  scientifque  international  des  catholiques, 


section  '  Sciences  historiques,'  Freiburg,  Switzer- 
land, 1898,  pp.  316-367).  We  see  in  these  council- 
lors a  foreshadowing  of  the  modern  jury  ;  and  it 
has  been  rightly  observed  that  the  inquisitors 
generally  followed  their  advice  and  even  tempered 
it  with  mercy  (Douais,  pp.  324-.326,  with  examples), 
Tiiey  were,  furthermore,  forbidden,  from  tlie  time 
of  Clement  V.  (hnM  Multormn  querela)  to  make  any 
serious  decision  without  first  hearing  the  advice  of 
the  bishops,  the  natural  judges  of  the  faith.  In  a 
word,  although  they  do  not  present  'a  sublime 
spectacle  of  social  perfection'  {Civiltd  cattolica. 
Home,  1853,  i.  595),  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
conformed  to  a  very  high  ideal  of  justice — an  ideal 
as  lofty  as  that  conceived  by  the  best  spirits  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

We  could  not  adopt  this  ideal  for  our  own  ;  for 
among  the  methods  employed  by  the  Inquisition 
there  was  one,  namely,  torture,  whicii  could  never 
find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  criminalists  with  a  love 
of  justice.  If  they  had  even  restricted  themselves 
to  flagellation,  such  as  was  administered,  to  quote 
St.  Augustine,  at  home,  in  school,  and  even  in  the 
episcopal  tribunals  of  the  early  ages,  or  sucli  .as 
was  recommended  by  the  Council  of  Agde  in 
A.D.  506,  and  applied  by  the  Benedictine  monks 
(Augustine,  Ep.  cxxxiii.  2  ;  cf.  clxxxv.  23  ;  Concil. 
Agath.,  can.  xxviii.  ;  Benedicti  Ecgula,  xxvii.  ;  cf. 
Vacandard,  p.  38,  n.  3),  their  conduct  would  not 
have  appeared  so  scandalous.  We  might  have 
looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  domestic  or  patei-nal 
practice,  somewhat  rigorous,  of  course,  but  har- 
monizing with  the  ideas  of  goodness  prevalent  at 
the  time.  But  the  rack,  strappado,  and  lighted 
torches  were  jjarticularly  inhuman  inventions  (cf. 
St.  Augustine,  Ep.  cxxxiii.  2).  When  they  were 
employed  in  the  first  centuries  against  Christians, 
every  one  agreed  in  regarding  them  as  relics  of 
barbarism  and  inventions  of  the  devil.  Their 
character  did  not  change  when  they  were  employed 
by  the  Inquisition  against  heretics  ;  and  it  is  a  sad 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  Innocent  IV. 's  appeal  for 
moderation  ('  citra  membri  diminutionem  et  mortis 
periculum  '),  it  was  possible  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  the  pagan  and  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals. 
Pope  Nicholas  I.  delivered  a  judgment  on  torture 
as  a  means  of  getting  judiciary  information  whicli 
is  worthy  of  remembrance. 

'  Such  processes,'  he  said,  '  are  contrary  to  both  Divine  and 
human  law,  for  confession  should  be  spontaneous  and  not 
forced  ;  it  should  be  made  voluntarily,  not  extracted  bj'  violence. 
The  prisoner  can  endure  all  the  torments  you  inflict  without 
confession,  and  then  what  shame  there  is  for  the  judge,  and 
what  an  exhibition  of  his  innumanity  !  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  prisoner  is  overcome  by  pain  and  confesses  a  crime  of  which 
he  is  innocent,  on  whom  does  this  enormous  impiety  recoil  if 
not  upon  him  who  forced  the  poor  wretch  to  tell  a  lie?' 
{Re.sponsa  adconsulta  Bulgarorum,\xxx\i.,  in  Labbe,  Concilia, 
viii.  col.  544). 

Innocent  IV.  was,  of  course,  ignorant  of  this  text 
Avhen  he  recommended  the  use  of  torture.  His 
excuse,  if  he  had  any,  was  that  he  was  only  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  civil  courts  and  conforming 
to  the  customs  of  his  time. 

The  penalties  imposed  by  the  tribunals  of  the 
Inquisition  are  more  difficult  to  judge.  The  death- 
penalty  is  of  the  first  importance.  Let  us  notice, 
to  begin  with,  as  a  point  of  history,  that  the 
punishment  of  death  for  the  crime  of  heresy  owed 
its  origin  to  the  people,  and  passed  into  the  i)enal 
code  only  at  the  wish  of  the  princes,  without  any 
intervention  of  ecclesiastical  power  ;  the  Church 
never  admitted  the  i)enalty  of  death  into  her  ccxle. 
This  being  so,  it  remains  for  us  to  see  whether 
lieretics  could  be  justly  condemned  to  death,  aiul 
whether  the  Church  could  have,  or  actually  had, 
any  share  in  their  condemnation. 

The  early  Fathers,  notably  Origen,  Cyprian, 
Lactantius,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine,  did  not 
approve  of  the  death-penalty  for  heresy  (see  texts 
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in  Vacandaixi,  pp.  3,  5,  liO,  34)  ;  and  their  doctrine 
seems  to  coiiforin  to  our  Lord's  parable  of  the 
wheat  and  tares  :  '  Is  it  not  possible,'  said  Wu/oii, 
bishop  of  Lifcn;e,  in  tiie  12tli  cent.,  'tliat  tho.se  wlio 
are  tares  to-day  may  be  converted  into  wheat 
to-morrow  ?' (Ki7a  V^nsimis,  xxv.  [/*/>  cxlii.  75.'>])- 
To  put  them  todeatii,  then,  wa.s  to  deprive  tiieiu 
at  a  stroke  of  any  possibility  of  conversion. 

Those  who  advocated  the  dcatli-{)enalty,  Fred- 
erick II.  and  Thomas  Aquinas  {Summa,  II.  ii. 
qu.  xi.  art.  3),  tried  to  support  their  doctrine  by 
arguments  from  reason.  The  supreme  penalty, 
they  said,  was  the  recognized  punishment  for  per- 
sons guilty  of  treason  or  forgery,  and  accordingly 
.  .  .  and  so  on.  Their  argument  is,  of  cour.se,  a 
case  of  mistaking  comparisons  for  reasons.  The 
State  criminals  in  question  were  a  serious  menace 
to  the  social  order,  which  could  not  be  truly  s;iid 
of  all  and  every  heresy  as  such.  There  is  nothing 
in  common  between  a  crime  against  society  and 
a  crime  against  God  ;  and,  if  these  were  to  be 
assimilated,  it  would  be  quite  an  easy  matter  to 
prove  that  every  siii  is  Divine  treason,  and  conse- 
quently punishable  with  death. 

To  tell  the  tnith,  the  heresies  of  the  Middle 
Ages  Avere  nearly  always  interwoven  with  anti- 
social systems.  Sucii  a  sect  as  the  Cathari,  for 
instance,  which  wrapped  itself  round  in  mystery 
and  corroded  the  heart  of  the  people,  inevitably 
called  down  tlie  vengeance  of  society  and  the 
sword  of  the  State  for  no  other  crime  than  existing 
and  acting  ; 

'  and,  however  much  we  may  deprecate  the  means  used  for  its 
suppression  and  commiserate  those  who  suffered  for  conscience' 
sake,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  tlie  cause  of  orthodoxy  was  in 
this  case  the  cause  of  progress  and  civilization.  Had  Oatharisui 
become  dominant,  or  even  haditljeen  allowed  to  exist  on  equal 
terms,  its  influence  could  not  have  failed  to  prove  disastrous. 
Its  asceticism  with  regard  to  commerce  between  the  sexes,  if 
strictly  enforced,  coidd  only  have  led  to  the  extinction  of  the 
race,  and  as  this  involves  a  contradiction  of  nature,  it  would 
have  probably  resulted  in  lawless  concubinage  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  institution  of  the  family,  rather  than  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  human  race  and  the  return  of  exiled  souls  to 
their  Creator,  wliieh  was  the  summuia  honum  of  the  true 
Catharan.  Its  condenniation  of  the  visible  universe  and  of 
matter  in  general  as  the  work  of  Satan  rendered  sinful  all 
striving  after  material  improvement,  and  the  conscientious 
belief  in  such  a  creed  could  only  lead  man  back,  in  time,  to  his 
original  condition  of  sava<.'  ism.  It  was  not  only  a  revolt  against 
the  Church,  but  a  renunciation  of  man's  domination  over 
nature '  (Lea,  i.  106). 

Its  development  had  to  be  stopped  at  any  cost. 
In  lighting  it  to  the  death,  society  was  only  acting 
in  self-defence  against  the  inroads  of  an  essenti- 
ally destructive  force.  It  was  the  struggle  for 
existence. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Church  and  State  should 
combine  to  oppose  their  common  enemy.  If  all  dis- 
turbers of  public  order  and  ordinary  law-breakers 
were  to  be  struck  from  the  list  of  sect-members 
sent  to  the  stake  or  the  dungeon,  we  should  find 
the  remaining  number  of  condemned  heretics  to  be 
very  small  indeed.  They  were,  according  to  com- 
monly received  doctrine,  equally  amenable  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Church  and  of  State.  It  was  incon- 
ceivable that  God  and  His  revelation  should  lack 
defenders  in  a  Christian  kingdom  :  the  magistrates 
were  held  responsible  to  a  certain  extent  for  ofFences 
committed  against  the  Deity.  Hence  heresy  be- 
longed indirectly  to  their  tribunal.  It  was  their 
privilege  and  duty  to  combat  errors  of  faith  as 
they  did  anti-social  theories. 

As  regards  the  Church's  attitude,  in  principle  no 
heretic  was  condemned  to  death.  The  sacred  for- 
mula ran  :  '  Daninati  per  ecclesiam  seculari  judicio 
relinquantur,  aniniadversione  debita  puniendi '  (ch. 
Excommunicaimis,  15,  x.  lib.  5,  tit.  7  [ed.  E.  Fried- 
berg,  Leipzig,  1SS2,  col.  789]) ;  and  the  sentence  of 
delivery  to  the  civil  judges  added  :  '  We  recommend 
the  secular  court,  and  with  conlidence,  to  such 
moderation  in  your  sentence  as  will  avoid  all  eliu- 


sion  of  blood  or  danger  of  death'  (Eymeric,  p.  588). 
l!ut  these  fornmhe  evidently  belong  to  a  time  when 
the  aniinddvcr-no  dchitd  did  not  include  death 
at  the  stake;  Lucius  III.  (bull  Ad  (ihi)lcndam,  in 
Decretals,  V.  vii.  9)  and  Innocent  III.  {ih.  V.  vii. 
13)  couid  use  them  Mitliout  any  reservation.  But 
it  was  dillcrcnt  from  tiie  time  when  (jregory  IX.  and 
Innocent  IV.  sanctioned  the  code  of  Frederick  II. 
and  im|)osed  it  upon  the  tribunals  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. The  Church  continued  to  recommend  the 
State  to  act  with  moderation  and  avoid  all  '  ell'u- 
sion  of  blood  and  danger  of  death.'  This  was,  un- 
fortunately, only  an  empty  formula  that  deceived 
no  one.  Its  purpose  was  to  safeguard  the  prin- 
ciple which  the  Church  had  taken  for  its  motto: 
'  Kcclesia  aliiiorret  a  sanguine.'  The  inquisitors 
imagined  that,  by  boldly  proclaiming  this  tradi- 
tional rule,  they  removed  all  responsibility  in  the 
matter  from  their  own  shoulders.  It  was  their 
only  safeguard  against  being  soaked  in  judgments 
of  blood,  and  it  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 
It  has  been  described  as  a  '  device '  and  '  hypocriti- 
cal '  (Lea,  i.  224) ;  we  may  call  it  simply  a  legal 
iiction. 

It  is  impossible  to  claim  that  the  Church  had 
never  any  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  here- 
tics. This  was  attempted,  however,  in  the  13th 
cent.: 

'Our  Pope,'  so  says  a  clumsy  apologist  ('Disputatio  inter 
Catholicum  et  Patarinum  haereticuni,'  in  E.  ilartfene,  Thesaurus 
nnnis  anccdotorum,  Paris,  1717,  v.  col.  1741),  'neither  kills  nor 
orders  to  be  killed  any  person  ;  it  is  the  law  that  kills  tliose 
whom  the  Pope  allows  to  be  killed,  and  it  is  they  tlieniseives 
who  cause  their  own  death  by  comiuitting  deeds  that  must  be 
punished  by  death.' 

The  same  i)Osition  has  been  taken  up  by  modern 
apologists.  But  they  forget  that  the  Church  ex- 
communicated lu'inces  for  refusing  to  burn  the 
heretics  delivered  into  their  hands  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion (Boniface  VIII.,  Sextus,  'de  Hoereticis,'  xviii., 
in  Eymeric,  pt.  ii.  p.  110;  cf.  qu.  47,  p.  360  f.).  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  princes  who  passed  the  death- 
sentence  ;  but  there  were  two  auihorities  involved 
— the  civil  power,  which  apj)licd  its  own  laws  ;  and 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  which  forced  it  to  ajiplj' 
them.  Hence  the  command  to  Peter  the  Cantor 
not  to  kill  the  Cathari  immediately  after  an  eccle- 
siastical judgment,  as  this  might  compromise  the 
Church  ;  'illud  ab  eo  fit  cujus  auctoritate  lit'  w.as 
added  in  justification  ( Verbum  abbreviatum,  Ixxviii. 
[PL  ccv.  231]). 

The  question  whether  the  Church's  responsibility 
was  a  juridical  or  simply  a  moral  responsibility  is 
of  no  importance  historicallj'.  Let  us  notice, 
however,  that  in  the  tribunals  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion sentences  involving  death  were  not  frequent. 
We  have  the  sentences  of  Pamiers  from  1318  to 
1324,  and  of  Toulouse  from  1308  to  1323.  During  9 
Sevnioncs  or  auto  da  fi.  held  by  the  tribunal  of 
Pamiers,  and  involving  the  sentence  of  75  persons, 
only  5  heretics  were  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm 
(Vidal,  Le  tribunal  da  V Inquisition  de  Pamiers, 
pp.  50-56).  Bernard  Gui  presided  over  18  auto  da 
fe  in  Toulouse,  and  pronounced  930  sentences  ;  of 
this  number  only  42  were  marked  with  the  fatal 
sign,  '  relicti  curiae  seculari '  (cf.  Douais,  Boca- 
ments,  i.  p.  ccv  ;  Vacandard,  App.  B).  The  pro- 
portion is,  therefore,  one  in  15  for  the  tribunal  of 
Pamiers,  and  one  in  22  or  23  for  that  of  Toulouse 
(cf.  Vacandard,  p.  236  f.,  with  notes).  Taking 
everything  into  consideration,  we  may  hold  that 
the  institution  and  working  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
Inquisition  were  the  means  of  real  social  progress  : 
not  only  did  they  close  the  era  of  summary  judg- 
ment (cf.  Vacandard,  pp.  38-66),  hut  they  also 
considerably  lessened  the  number  of  sentences  in- 
volving the  death-penalty.  Lea,  who  could  not  be 
charged  Avith  any  bias  in  favovir  of  the  Church,  has 
found  it  possible  to  say  in  all  truth:  'The  stake 
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[of  the  Inquisition]  consumed  comparatively  few 
victims '  (i.  480). 
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E.  Vacandard. 
INSANITY.— I,  Introduction.— There  is  no 
comprehensive  definition  that  can  adequately  em- 
brace the  various  types  of  insanity.  The  nervous 
system,  which  is  the  physical  substratum  of  mental 
manifestations,  is  liable  to  disorder  of  function 
arising  from  many  causes.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  congenital  defects  in  its  development, 
lesions  of  its  structure  due  to  disease  such  as 
tumours  or  apoplexies,  and  toxic  conditions  such 
as  the  poisons  of  fevers,  or  syphilis,  or  alcoholism, 
or  metabolic  changes  within  the  body  which,  al- 
though imperfectly  understood,  have  nevertheless 
been  proved  to  act  after  tlie  manner  of  toxins, 
causing  not  only  mental  disturbance  but  also  well- 
marked  physical  changes.  The  nature  of  these 
poisons  has  not  been  wliolly  determined,  and  tliose 
who  most  strenuously  support  the  theory  of  tlioir 
influence  admit  also  that  other  elements  enter  into 
their  action  in  the  causation  of  insanity.  The 
chief  of  the.se  is  immunity,  or  the  resistance  which 
the  tissues  of  the  body  offer  to  the  action  of  certain 
toxins.  Were  it  not  for  this  element  of  immunity, 
which  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals,  all 
persons  would  be  equally  liable  to  acquired  in- 
sanity.    Upon  immunity,  therefore,  depend.s,   to 


a  large  degree,  heredity  or  predisposition,  which 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  causation  of  mental 
diseases.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  heredity 
which  is  not  necessarily  concerned  witli  the  ques- 
tion of  immunity,  namely,  the  germinal  transmis- 
.sion  of  inborn  variations  in  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  which  are 
manifested  by  the  repeated  appearance  of  idiocy, 
imbecility,  eccentricity,  and  anomalies  of  vari- 
ous kinds  in  members  of  certain  families.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  the  main  divisions  of  mental 
unsoundness  are:  (1)  congenital  defects  in  the 
structure  of  the  brain,  which  prevent  the  proper 
manifestation  of  its  function,  and  produce  idiocy 
and  the  various  grades  of  imbecility  and  mental 
weakness  or  imperfection  ;  (2)  the  acquired  in- 
sanities which  occur  as  a  rule  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  50  years,  and  which  chiefly  depend  upon, 
or  are  invariably  accompanied  by,  detinite  physical 
changes  of  a  subtle  nature,  indicating  in  the 
majority  of  forms  a  general  toxremia  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  (3)  the  toxic  insanities  caused  by  the  effects 
of  poisons  such  as  metabolic  toxins,  syphilis, 
alcohol,  lead,  etc.,  acting  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  cortical  cells  in  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain ;  (4)  the  insanities  which  accompany  such 
nervous  aflections  as  epilepsy,  hysteria,  etc.;  (5) 
the  mental  unsoundness  caused  by  gross  lesions  of 
the  brain,  including  injuries,  tumours,  apoplexies, 
and  other  vascular  diseases  which  destroy  or  injure 
its  substance  ;  and  (6)  the  mental  symptoms  which 
accompany  the  decline  of  physical  and  mental 
vigour  in  old  age. 

I.  Causes  of  insanity. — As  scientific  investiga- 
tion proceeds  to  throw  light  upon  certain  limited 
fields  of  this  broad  question,  two  facts  begin 
to  assume  prominence :  tlie  great  influence  of 
hereditary  predisposition,  and  the  extreme  com- 
plexity of  the  changes  in  the  human  system  which 
occur  in  all  cases  of  mental  disease.  As  we  con- 
template these  facts  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
the  importance  of  hereditary  predisposition,  and 
to  relegate  to  a  more  distant  sphere  of  influence 
the  host  of  popular  influences  which  our  forefathers 
regarded  as  the  proximate,  intimate,  and  essential 
causes  of  insanity. 

The  question  of  heredity  itself  is  beset  with  great 
difficulties,  and  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  we  are 
very  far  from  a  true  comprehension  of  its  in- 
tricacies (cf.  art.  Hereditv,  vol.  vi.  p.  597  ff.). 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  individual  inherits 
from  his  ancestors  both  his  mental  and  his  physical 
characteristics.  In  most  ordinary  families  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  the  accurate  information  upon 
which  to  found  an  undoubted  history  of  trans- 
mitted disease.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
certain  races,  sects,  and  castes,  e.g.  Jews,  Quakers, 
and  the  aristocracy,  fuller  information  on  these 
points  can  be  obtained,  and  the  result  shows  in- 
dubitably that  insanity  in  the  ancestors  tends  to 
reproduce  itself  either  in  the  same  form  or  as  a 
mental  anomaly  of  some  kind  in  the  descendants. 
But,  according  to  the  law  of  reversion  to  the 
normal  Avhich  has  been  expounded  by  Galton,  and 
according  to  the  law  of  atavism,  the  incidence  of 
this  heredity  varies  greatly  in  different  members 
of  the  same  family,  so  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  may  escape  the  taint  altogether.  Even 
although  it  may  be  shown  that  actual  mental 
disease  has  not  occurred  in  the  family  history  of 
an  insane  person,  it  is  often  possible  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  nervous  degeneration  as  exemplified 
by  epilepsy,  neuralgia,  sexual  and  alcoholic  ex- 
cesses, or  paralysis  of  various  kinds,  in  the  past 
and  present  members  of  his  family.  Terhaps  the 
most  common  precursory  symptom  of  insanity  in 
a  family  is  what  is  known  as  mental  degeneracy, 
which  includes  feeble-mindedness,  great  impres- 
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sionability,  suspiciousness,  violent  temper,  impul- 
siveness, or  excessive  timidity.  Certain  families 
show  a  marked  tendency  to  produce  at  intervals 
individuals  atHicted  with  certain  physical  defor- 
mities of  various  types.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
result  of  au  innate  ^'erminal  variation.  When 
this  variation  atlects  the  structure  of  the  nervous 
system,  especially  that  of  the  braiii,  it  is  apt  to 
be  accompanieii  by  idiocy  or  imbecility.  In  esti- 
mating the  inlluence  of  mental  defect  and  aberra- 
tion in  ancestors  upon  the  iiroductiou  of  insanity 
in  their  descendants,  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that 
the  strain  of  circumstances  may  determine  the 
appearance  of  insanity  in  a  predisposed  person  who 
might,  under  diti'erent  conditions,  have  escaped 
the  incidence  of  the  malady.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  a  person  predisjiosed  to  insanity 
by  heredity  may,  in  favourable  circumstances, 
manifest  no  symptoms  of  insanity  during  his  life, 
and  yet  transmit  the  tendency  to  his  children. 
Here  we  meet  face  to  face  one  of  the  problems  of 
hereditary  predisposition.  What  is,  in  the  latter 
instance,  transmitted  ?  There  can  only  be  specu- 
lation on  such  a  problem,  but,  so  far  as  we  can 
perceive,  there  are  probably  two  elements,  among 
others,  transmitted,  namely,  a  structural,  func- 
tional delicacy  of  the  nervous  system,  and  a 
defective  immunity  of  the  body  tissues  against  the 
action  of  toxins  of  various  kinds. 

Races  and  families  become  acclimatized  to  special 
environments  and  modes  of  life,  and  their  removal 
from  them  is  attended  by  degeneration.  It  is  a 
Avell-established  fact  that  the  type  of  town  dweller 
difliers  in  many  respects,  physically  and  mentally, 
from  the  rural  inhabitant.  A  little  consideration 
Avill  show  that  the  change  from  the  one  type  to 
the  other  is  effected,  chielly,  by  the  elimination  of 
those  individuals  who  are  not  fitted  for  the  life  of 
the  new  environment.  The  process  of  this  elimina- 
tion of  the  unfit  must  necessarily  be  attended  by 
disease  both  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind.  It  has 
also  to  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  of  all 
localities,  whether  urban  or  rural,  are  constantly 
varying,  in  consonance  with  the  universal  sur- 
rounding change.  Po[)ulations  fluctuate ;  new 
inventions  disturb  old  social  relations ;  food, 
dress,  and  customs  vary.  To  one  and  all  of  these 
clianges  the  human  organism  has  to  adapt  itself, 
and  always  the  less  lit  types — not  ncK'essarily  the 
less  strong  or  the  less  favoured — with  respect  to 
these  variations  in  the  environment  have  to  sufier. 
But  those  who  become  first,  and  most  readily,  the 
victims  of  mental  alienation  as  the  result  of 
changes  in  their  environment  are  the  hereditarily 
predisposed. 

Closely  allied  with  the  influence  of  the  environ- 
ment in  producing  insanity  is  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  certain  habits  and  excesses.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  alcohol  habit.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  over-indulgence  in  alcohol  exer- 
cises a  baneful  effect  upon  the  nervous  system, 
and  that  a  considerable  number  of  people  now 
insane  might  have  remained  sane  had  tney  ab- 
stained from  its  use.  Sexual  excesses  are,  though 
to  a  less  degree,  accredited  causes  of  insanity. 
There  is  also  to  be  mentioned  indulgence  in  nar- 
cotic drugs,  such  as  opium,  hashish,  and  cocaine. 
With  regard  to  all  these  causes  of  insanity  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  their  causative  relation 
to  insanity  is  complicated  by  the  following  facts  : 
(1)  in  some  cases  they  constitute  symptoms  of  an 
incipient  or  an  already  established  insanity  ;  (2) 
in  regard  to  certain  of  them  (alcohol  in  particular) 
there  undoubtedly  exists  a  special  inherited  ten- 
dency towards  their  excessive  use,  and  this  in  itself 
gives  alcoholism  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
neurosis ;  (3)  unfortunately,  the  tendency  to  both 
alcoholism    and    insanity    may    be    inherited   by 


the  same  individual.  This  double  heredity  and 
the  independence  of  alcoholism  and  insanity  are 
established  by  the  existence  in  the  same  family  at 
the  same  time  of  ahoholic  members  who  do  not 
become  insane,  and  of  insane  members  who  never 
become  alcoholic. 

W^ith  regard  to  the  hosts  of  moral  causes  which 
are  popularly  regarded  as  producing  in.sanity,  their 
inlluence  has  to  be  accepted  with  great  caution. 
That  a  sudden  moral  shock  may  cause  insanity  in 
a  highly  nervous  individual  is  probably  true,  but 
such  shocks  when  they  do  occur  must  be  regarded 
more  as  of  the  nature  of  traumata,  or  direct  in- 
juries affecting  the  nerve  cells  and  fibres,  than  as 
subtle  influences  of  a  spiritual  nature.  That  pro- 
longed anxiety  and  worry  may  cause  insanity  in 
predisposed  individuals  is  probably  also  true,  but 
heie  the  effect  is  indirect,  and  due  to  the  lowering 
of  the  general  health  and  nutrition  of  the  body 
as  a  result  of  insomnia,  decreased  appetite,  and 
disorder  of  function. 

The  Avide  field  of  toxemia  and  its  r6Ie  in  the 
causation  of  mental  troubles  can  only  be  touched 
upon.  It  is  usual  to  divide  such  toxic  agents  into 
two  great  classes :  (a)  those  introduced  into  the 
system  from  without,  e.g.  alcohol,  syphilis,  etc.; 
and  (6)  those  formed  within  the  system,  e.g.  uric 
acid,  oxalic  acid,  gastro-intestinal  toxins,  and 
toxins  due  to  defective  gland  secretion,  especially 
that  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  effect  of  these 
toxins  will  be  referred  to  under  the  headings  of 
the  diseases  which  they  are  supposed  either  to 
cause  or  to  influence. 

2.  Terminology  of  the  symptoms  of  mental 
aberration. — [a)  Mental  exaltation  or  mania  Ls  a 
condition  in  which  the  subject,  under  the  influence 
of  a  corresponding  emotion,  exhibits  intellectual 
excitement  with  defective  self-control,  impaired 
judgment,  and  consequent  anomalies  of  conduct. 
This  condition  is  known  as  simple  mania.  When 
the  excitement  becomes  acute,  the  flow  of  ideas 
more  rapid,  the  conduct  of  the  patient  less  and  less 
restrained,  the  speech  incoherent,  and  the  bodily 
restlessness  incessant,  the  condition  is  known  as 
acute  mania. 

(b)  Mental  depression  or  melancholia  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  preceding  condition.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  mental  pain  and  gloom,  slow  reaction  to 
stimuli  of  all  kinds,  slow  muscular  action,  and 
diminislied  general  sensibility.  The  ideational 
centres  are  Jilways  implicated  in  melancholia,  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  patient  are  constantly  engaged 
in  formulating  explanations  of  his  misery,  and  ia 
the  invention  of  self-accusatory  and  .self-depreca- 
tory ideas.  When  the  condition  becomes  acute, 
there  may  be  motor  restlessness,  and,  under  the 
influence  of  gloomy  delusions,  strenuous  resistance 
to  any  ofl'ers  of  assistance  on  the  part  of  others. 
Suicide  is  probably  contemplated  seriously  by  all 
sufferers  from  this  all'ection. 

{c)  Mental  confusion  or  delirium. — In  this  condi- 
tion, in  contrast  to  both  mania  and  melancholia, 
where  the  intellectual  functions  and  memory  re- 
main clear,  there  is  obfuscation  of  thougiit,  greater 
or  less  unconsciousness  of  surroundings,  and  an 
imperfect  memory,  or  total  loss  of  memory,  of 
what  has  taken  place  during  illness.  The  con- 
dition is  met  with  most  typically  in  the  delirium  of 
fevers,  in  acute  alcoholism,  and  in  many  forms  of 
mental  affections  which  owe  their  origin  to  toxic 
infection. 

[d)  Stupor  is  a  symptom  which  may  occur  in 
the  course  of  any  mental  aflection.  It  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  katatonic  form  of  '  dementia 
proecox '  described  below.  Patients  suffering  from 
stupor  manifest  little  or  no  volition,  and  do  not 
respond  to  any  of  the  ordinary  sensory  stimuli. 
They   usually   retain   the  power  of  walking  and 
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eating,  but  in  severe  cases  even  these  functions 
may  "be  suspended.  The  conscious  state  varies 
greatly,  some  patients  being  aware  of  and  capable 
of  recalling  all  that  occurred  during  the  attack, 
while  others  are  unconscious  and  without  memory. 
Most  of  the  subjects  exhibit  in  greater  or  less 
degree  the  curious  phenomenon  of  catalepsy,  or  the 
tendency  of  the  muscles  to  maintain  a  limb  in  any 
position  in  which  it  is  placed  by  another  person. 

(e)  Delusions  or  insane  ideas. — A  delusion  is  a 
partially  dissociated  train  of  ideation  which  invari- 
ably involves  the  personality  of  the  subject,  which 
possesses  a  distinct  emotional  tone,  and  the  content 
of  which  refers  to  subjects  either  inimical  or  bene- 
ficial to  the  welfare  of  the  individual. 

The  new  school  of  morbid  psychology  has  done 
much  to  extend  our  Icnowledge  of  the  origin  of 
delusions.  According  to  their  teaching,  certain 
ideas  or  trains  of  thought  possessing  a  strong 
emotional  tone  Avhich  tend  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  thought  processes  must  either  be  wholly 
excluded  from  the  mind  or  suppressed.  When 
they  are  suppressed  and  sunk  below  the  level  of 
conscious  thought,  they  manifest  a  tendency — 
stronger  in  ill-balanced  minds — to  force  them- 
selves upon  attention.  Hence  arises  in  some 
persons  a  constant  conflict  between  the  will  and 
the  morbid  idea.  In  time  the  suppressed  idea 
may  gradually  force  itself  into  the  sphere  of  con- 
scious thought  and  capture  for  itself  a  place  in  the 
ideation  and  personality  of  the  individual,  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  such  instances  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  the  morbid  train  of  thought  is  rigidly 
delimited  and  to  a  large  extent  independent. 
Having  once  entered  the  sphere  of  personal  idea- 
tion, it  assumes  the  position  of  an  intuitive  cer- 
tainty similar  to  that  occupied  by  any  other 
fundamental  belief  of  the  individual.  The  fact 
that  it  may  be  absurd  in  the  opinion  of  others 
does  not  all'ect  the  individual's  belief  in  its  truth, 
for  he  builds  around  it  a  system  of  '  rationalization ' 
whereby  he  satisfactorily  accounts  to  himself  for 
its  validity  in  the  same  way  as  a  normal  indi- 
vidual explains  his  religious,  political,  or  social 
opinions  apart  from  any  rational  bases.  The 
partial  dissociation  of  the  morbid  train  of  thought 
and  its  rigid  delimitation  from  the  ordinary  normal 
ideation  of  the  individual  explain  the  otherwise 
incongruous  phenomenon  of  divided  personality 
and  the  not  uncommon  spectacle  of  an  individual 
endowed  with  intelligence  above  the  average  and 
eminently  capable  in  the  affairs  of  life  being  yet 
dominated  by  beliefs  wholly  incredible  to  ordinary 
people,  and  being  often  thus  influenced  in  his  con- 
duct to  an  extent  which  compels  his  sequestration 
in  his  own  interests  or  that  of  others.  Delusions 
form  the  basis  of  the  two  large  and  important 
groups  of  insanity  described  below  under  the 
headings  'dementia  prsecox'  and  'paranoia.' 

(/)  Uallucivations  of  the  senses  are  frequently 
observed  in  dillerent  forms  of  insanity.  All  the 
live  senses  may  be  implicated,  but  by  far  the  most 
common  is  that  of  hearing.  Next  in  order  of 
frequency  come  false  sensations  of  touch  or  pain, 
of  taste,  of  smell,  and  of  sight.  Hallucinations  are 
of  two  kinds — primary  or  peripheral,  and  secondary 
or  ideational.  When  the  stump  of  an  amputated 
limb  is  electrically  stimulated,  the  absent  fingers 
and  toes  are  distinctly  perceived — the  cause  of 
which  can  only  be  that  the  excessive  irritation  of 
the  afferent  nerves  forces  into  association  neuron 
paths  long  previously  disused.  In  the  same  way 
peripheral  irritation  of  the  aural  or  optic  nerves 
tends  to  arouse  latent  ideas  by  forced  association, 
and  in  this  way  to  cause  auditory  or  visual  halluci- 
nations. Secondary  hallucinations  are  of  ideational 
origin,  and  arc  intimately  associated  with  the 
emotional  tone  of  the  mental  state  of  the  patient. 


Tlius  a  man  who  Ijclieves  himself  the  victim  of 
persecution  generally  develops  hallucinations  cor- 
responding to  his  delusions,  and  a  man  Avho  is  the 
.subject  of  delusions  of  pride  and  grandeur  is  liable 
to  hallucinations  corresponding  to  these  ideas  (see, 
further,  art.  HALLUCINATION,  vol.  vi.  p.  482  fi".). 

(g)  Obsessions  and  impidscs. — An  obsession  is  a 
dissociated  idea,  or  group  of  ideas,  which  suddenly 
enters  consciousness,  disturbing  the  ordinary  course 
of  ideation,  but  not  involving  the  persoiiality  of  the 
individual — that  is  to  say,  the  subject  of  obsession 
regards  it  as  an  unreality,  and  as  apart  from  his 
ordinary  ideation.  Obsessions  are  most  common 
in  neurasthenic,  hysteric,  or  hereditarily  degenerate 
people.  The  number  of  obsessions  is  endless,  there 
being  almost  as  many  forms  as  there  are  of  thought. 
Some  are  harmless  and  meaningless,  as,  e.g.,  the 
desire  to  repeat  certain  Avords  or  phrases,  to  count 
objects  of  no  interest,  or  to  touch  certain  articles. 
Others  are  fateful,  as  the  desire  to  kill,  to  commit 
suicide,  or  to  steal. 

As  tliought  precedes  action,  so  does  obsession 
lead  up  to  impulse.  Some  impulses  are  harmless  ; 
others  are  serious.  Among  the  latter  are  suicidal 
and  homicidal  impulses,  the  impulse  to  drink  (dip- 
somania), or  the  impulse  to  steal  (kleptomania). 
True  impulse  is  generally  preceded  by  mental 
distress,  due  to  the  strength  of  the  obsession 
against  which  the  purposive  will  of  the  individual 
contends.  The  recognition  of  this  contest  between 
impulse  and  will  is  important  in  the  diagnosis  of 
obsession  and  impulse. 

(h)  Dementia  or  mental  enfcehlement. — Mental 
enfeeblementisof  tAvo  kinds — primary  and  second- 
ary. The  first  is  congenital,  and  will  be  referred 
to  under  congenital  mental  defect ;  the  other  is  a 
terminal  condition  of  many  forms  of  mental  disease. 
Secondary  dementia  varies  greatly  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  preceding  malady,  the  hereditary 
power  of  resistance  of  the  individual,  or  the  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  nerve  cells  of 
the  cortex  of  the  brain.  It  may  manifest  itself  vari- 
ously from  a  mere  change  in  disposition  up  to  the 
most  complete  ineptitude  for  the  simplest  duties, 
with  abolition  of  the  faculty  of  ordinary  thought, 
loss  of  memory,  and  absence  of  the  human  instincts. 

II.  Congenital  mental  defects.— i.  Idiocy 
varies  from  a  condition  in  which  the  mental 
faculties  are  rudimentary,  if,  indeed,  they  can  be 
said  to  exist,  up  to  a  state  of  mind  characterized 
by  such  limited  ideation  that  the  subject  is  unable 
to  take  proper  care  of  himself,  or  to  perform  ordi- 
nary social  or  civil  functions.  All  idiots  are  incap- 
able of  acquiring  literary  education.  The  higher 
grades  of  them,  hoM'ever,  may  be  trained  to  habits 
of  decency  and  cleanliness.  There  are  various 
types  of  idiocy,  e.g.  the  genetous  or  congenital 
type,  which  are  malformed  germinal  variations ; 
the  paralytic  type,  in  which  an  early  brain  injui-y 
or  inflammation  has  resulted  in  infantile  paralysis, 
with  accompanying  arrest  of  mental  development ; 
the  microcephalic  type,  in  which  the  head  measures 
less  tlian  17  inches  in  circumference,  and  in  which 
the  skiill  sutures  are  for  some  reason  prematurely 
ossified  ;  the  hydrocephalic  type,  accompanied  by 
enormous  enlargement  and  deformity  of  the  head  ; 
and  cretinism,  a  condition  associated  with  failure 
of  development  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  accom- 
panied by  dwarfishness  and  abnormality  of  the 
skin  and  its  appendages.  In  addition  to  a  paucity 
of  ideas,  idiots  usually  present  speech  defects  and 
a  host  of  physical  abnormalities.  Their  resistance 
to  disease,  especially  to  tubercle,  is  low,  and  they 
are  liable  to  suil'er  from  caries  of  the  teeth,  and 
from  gastrointestinal  disorders. 

2.  Imbecility  is  a  much  less  pronounced  form  of 
mental  degeneracy  than  idiocy,  from  which  it 
diflers  more  in  degree  than  in  kind,  so  that  it  is 
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often  (lillicult  to  classify  Imrderland  cases.  Tlie 
al).^eii<'o  of  mental  power  in  inil)eciles  may  be  so 
slight  that  it  hecomes  apparent  only  in  the  eon- 
tinninj;  infantilism  which  the  subject  manifests  as 
puberty  is  approached.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
manifest  itself  by  inability  to  acquire  ordinary 
education  at  an  early  period  of  life.  Not  only  so, 
but  imbecile  young  childn^n  generally  manifest 
peculiarities  of  conduct,  unusual  attitudes  of  mind, 
and  abnormal  waj's  of  thought,  all  of  which  are 
characterized  by  a  feeble  and  undevelojied  mind. 
Fhysicaldeformity  is  rare,  as  compared  with  i<liocy, 
and  many  imbeciles,  though  not  well  developed 
physically,  are  of  robust  bodily  constitution. 

The  mental  reaction  of  imbeciles  towards  their 
environment  is,  generally  speaking,  defective ; 
they  are  inca]iab!e  of  learning  by  experience  the 
common  social  relationships  of  everyday  life,  or  of 
understanding  anything  beyond  the  merely  animal 
and  the  simpler  human  necessities  of  existence. 
At  the  same  time,  these  defects  are,  in  a  few 
exceptional  individuals,  associated  with  some  musi- 
cal or  arithmetical  faculty,  with  an  extraordinary 
memory  for  dates,  or  even  an  aptitude  for  certain 
limited  mechanical  skill.  Tlie  power  to  protect 
themselves  varies  greatly,  from  helplessness  in  the 
midst  of  ordinai-y  dangers  up  to  a  capacity  for 
partially  or  even  wholly  earning  their  own  means 
of  livelihood  by  the  performance  of,  as  a  i"ule, 
unskilled  labour.  The  majority  of  imbeciles  are 
delicient  in  self-control  and  in  the  moral  sense; 
and,  though  many  are  good-natured,  not  a  few  are 
impulsive,  passionate,  and  vicious. 

3.  Higher  grade  imbecility  or  degeneracy. — 
This  class  of  imbeciles,  though  often  api)arently 
normal,  physically  and  mentally,  are  only  a 
degree  removed  from  imbeciles.  As  a  rule,  such 
individuals,  though  of  average  intelligence — 
occasionally  even  exhibiting  genius — are  mentally 
ill-balanced,  and  the  subjects  of  certain  distin- 
guishing peculiarities.  Chief  among  these  are 
eccentricity  in  manner,  extravagance  in  thought 
or  conduct,  extravagant  immorality  of  various 
kinds,  and  anomalies  of  emotion  either  in  the 
direction  of  hj'per-cmotionalism  or  in  the  absence 
of  certain  emotional  qualities,  such  as  sympathy, 
which  not  infrequently  results  in  cruelty.  Certain 
types  of  criminals  undoubtedly  belong  to  this  class. 
The  intellectual  develojmient  of  such  persons  is 
always  defective,  and  presents  well-marked  irregu- 
larity. On  the  physical  side  they  do  not  present 
any  constant  signs  of  degeneracy.  As  a  class,  they 
are  subject  to  various  forms  of  psychopathic  allec- 
tion,  such  as  paranoia  or  hysteria,  and  to  such 
nervous  diseases  as  epilepsy. 

III.  The  ACQUIRED  /A'5.iJV/7'/£5.— The  acquired 
insanities  include  those  mental  affections  which 
manifest  themselves  between  puberty  and  the  end 
of  the  fourth  decade  in  life.  Undoubtedly  they 
may  appear,  though  rarely,  both  before  and  after 
these  periods. 

i.  Mania-melancholia  group.— The  relation- 
ship between  mania  and  melancholia,  which  until 
recently  were  regarded  as  separate  entities,  consists 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  often  associated  in  the 
same  individual.  The  manifestation  may  be  alter- 
nate (circular  insanity) ;  or  the  recurrent  attaidcs 
of  mania  may  be  ushered  in  by  a  slight  mental 
depression,  which  rapidly  disappears  ;  or  an  attack 
of  melancholia  maj'  be  followed  by  a  slight  tran- 
sient mental  exaltation  ;  or,  finally,  a  person  who 
has  suffered  for  many  years  from  attacks  of  recur- 
rent melancholia  may  suddenly  develop  an  attack 
of  mania,  or  xncc  versa.  Notwitiistanding  the  fact 
that  one  solitary  attack  of  mania  or  melancholia 
may  be  the  sole  manifestation  of  the  disease  in  an 
individual  lifetime,  the  validity  of  the  relationship 
is  not  thereby  affected. 


(<i)  The  circuldr  farm  of  iiuDila-in^lnnilKilitj. — 
The  attacks  of  mental  exaltation  and  of  mental 
depression  succeed  each  other  usually  without 
intermission,  and  are  followed  by  a  lucid  interval 
of  longer  or  shorter  duration  (folic  a  double  forme). 
When  the  alternate  attacks  follow  each  other 
without  a  lucid  interval,  or  are  continuous,  the 
form  is  known  as  '  circular  insanity '  (fulie  circu- 
laire).  'i'he  term  'circular  insanity'  is,  however, 
used  to  embrace  both  forms.  It  is  unimportant 
whether  the  mental  depre.ssion  succeeds  or  precedes 
the  mental  exaltation. 

Although  the  form  of  mania  which  occurs  in 
circular  in.sanity  may  a-ssume  an  acute  tyjie,  it  is 
usually  of  the  form  known  as  'simple.'  There 
is  a  general  exaltation  of  the  inental  functions, 
without  any  ajiparent  incoherence  of  ideas,  with- 
out hallucinations  of  the  senses,  and  without 
the  presence  of  marked  delusions.  The  memory 
becomes  extraordinarily  acute,  and  the  patients 
talk  or  write  incessantly.  At  the  same  time, 
although  they  appear  capable  of  reasoning  cor- 
nictly,  they  lose  their  sense  of  juoportion  and  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  and  their  judgment  lo:  cs  its 
normal  balance.  Thus  they  become  less  rcticoit 
regarding  themselves  and  their  affairs,  and  less 
cautious  in  speculation,  or  in  what  they  say  to 
or  about  other  people,  and  their  moral  conduct 
becomes  faulty  and  untrustworthy.  They  lose 
their  natural  affection  for  their  relatives,  and 
alfect  the  company  of  people  of  an  inferior  type. 
In  short,  they  become  extraordinarily  active, 
vain,  vindictive,  quarrelsome,  and  lose  their  moral 
status.  When  this  condition  has  lasted  for 
months,  it  may  be  years,  the  subject  gradually 
loses  his  abnormal  energj',  though  occasionally  it 
may  flicker  up,  and  lapses  into  a  state  of  mental 
depression.  The  contrast  between  tlie  same  patient 
labouring  under  melancholia  and  in  his  previous 
maniacal  condition  is  profound.  He  becomes 
.silent,  pale-faced,  seeks  solitude,  and  shows  a 
disinclination  to  converse.  His  former  energy  is 
replaced  by  extreme  lassitude  and  an  almost 
l)aralyzing  disinclination  to,  or  an  incompetence 
for,  mental  or  phj'sical  work.  The  durations  of 
the  two  periods  of  mania  and  melancholia  are  not 
always  the  same,  the  period  of  depression  being 
generally  longer  than  that  of  excitement.  Great 
irregularity  also  exists  in  the  duration  of  the  lucid 
interval,  although  there  are  some  cases  in  which  it 
bears  a  stated  relation  to  the  length  of  the  mental 
affections  which  go  to  form  the  cycle.  Circular 
insanity  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  recovery,  a 
very  unhopeful  condition  ;  for,  though  the  indi- 
vidual attacks  are  almost  always  recovered  from, 
the  condition  tends  to  recur  with  an  almost  fatal 
certain,ty.  It  is  a  condition  that  is  more  common 
among  the  educated  classes  of  society,  and  v.  hicli 
occurs  not  infrequentlj'  in  persons  with  an  in- 
herited tendency  to  insanity. 

(6)  The  rcnirrent  forms  of  mnnia-melan^holia, 
— I.  Mania. — The  form  in  which  mania  appears 
may  be  either  simple  or  acute.  The  description 
of  simple  mania  given  above  in  connexion  with 
circular  insanity  must  suffice  for  the  ])resent  pur- 
})ose.  Acute  mania  dilfers  from  it  only  in  degree 
of  intensity,  and  simple  mania  may  in  any  patient 
suddenly  pa.ss  into  the  acute  form.  In  acute 
mania  there  is  great  mental  exaltation  combined 
with  intellectual  disturbance,  sensory  disorders, 
and  uncontrollable  motor  restlessness.  The  first 
a])pearance  of  the  alfection  is  u.sually  ushered  in 
with  malaise  and  mental  depression  generally  of 
short  duration.  Gradually  mental  excitement 
supervenes,  sometimes  suddenly,  at  other  times 
after  lapses  into  depression.  The  patient's  ideas 
soon  become  confused,  for  the  ideation  becomes 
so  rapid  that  there  is  difficultj'  in  consecutively 
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expressing  them,  until  finally  speech  becomes  inco- 
herent. The  exaggerated  excitability  of  the  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing  becomes  so  intense  that  a 
stray  word  or  an  object  starts  a  train  of  ideation 
unconnected  with  the  train  of  thought.  Thus  the 
patient's  attention  becomes  unfixed,  and  he  tends 
to  associate  his  ideas  more  by  their  external  than 
by  their  essential  relationship.  Tiie  motor  excite- 
ment manifests  itself  by  incessant  movement  and 
loquacity.  The  wiU-power  at  this  stage  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist,  and  actions  are  determined,  not 
by  any  formulated  principle,  but  by  the  idea  pre- 
dominant for  the  time.  Further,  there  is  complete 
loss  of  the  moral  sense  and  of  natural  affection, 
and  the  emotions  are  equally  disturbed  :  grief,  joy, 
fear,  and  hatred  may  be  manifested  by  the  patient 
within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other.  Notwith- 
standing this  extraordinary  mental  disturbance, 
the  memory  in  many  cases  remains  intact.  Not 
only  do  many  of  the  patients  remember  afterwards 
what  had  been  said  and  done  to  them,  but  they 
are  able  to  describe  their  sensation  and  repeat 
their  own  sayings.  The  physical  symptoms  com- 
prise a  marked  change  in  the  facial  expression, 
which  betrays  the  instinctive  and  varied  passions 
which  dominate  the  mind.  The  disorder  of  move- 
ment to  which  refei'ence  has  been  made  expresses 
itself  in  an  agitation  of  all  the  voluntary  muscles, 
which  during  intense  mental  excitement  results  in 
violent  movements.  Insomnia  is  always  a  more 
or  less  marked  symptom  of  acute  mania  ;  it  often 
resists  all  treatment,  and,  when  long  continued,  has 
a  deleterious  etiect  upon  the  patient.  The  func- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition  are  always  dis- 
ordered during  the  attack  ;  the  appetite,  whether 
diminished  or  increased,  is  capricious,  and  the 
patients  invariably  lose  weight  during  the  acute 
stages.  The  body  temperature  is  only  slightly,  if 
at  all,  increased.  Finally,  there  is  high  blood  pres- 
sure and  a  marked  increase  in  the  relative  number 
of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  This  last 
change  is  regarded  as  indicating  a  toxic  condition 
of  the  blood.  Mania  may  be  associated  with 
various  nervous  and  cerebral  affections,  such  as 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  general  paralysis.  After 
one  attack  the  disease  tends  to  recur  at  regular 
or  irregular  intervals.  Although  it  is  not  a  usual 
occurrence,  it  is  right  to  remark  that  at  any  time 
in  the  course  of  recurrent  mania  an  attack  of 
melancholia  may  take  the  place  of  one  of  the 
maniacal  attacks.  The  termination  of  the  attacks 
is  by  recovery  in  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  a  small 
percentage  die  of  some  complication,  and  a  certain 
number  pass  into  chronic  mania. 

Chronic  mania  is  simply  the  indefinite  persist- 
ence, in  a  milder  form,  of  the  symptoms  of  acute 
mania.  The  excitement  is  continuous  but  less 
intense,  and  the  patients  are  more  manageable. 
Many  of  the  subjects  are  able  to  perform  some 
simple  work.  The  illusions  and  morbid  ideas  of 
the  acute  stage  become  more  fixed  and  crystal- 
lized, so  that  many  patients  exhibit  the  symptoms 
of  delusional  insanity  (paranoia).  A  certain  de- 
gree of  mental  enfeeblement  is  always  present, 
and  many  such  patients  are  unable  to  express 
themselves  coherently.  The  patient  may  be 
liable,  from  time  to  time,  to  acute  attacks  of 
excitement  which  resemble  those  of  the  primary 
condition. 

2.  Melancholia. — The  characteristic  feature  of 
melancholia  is  a  morbid  depression  of  feeling 
which  expresses  itself  in  every  degree  from  silent 
resignation  up  to  the  most  violent  tlespair.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  intellectual  disturbance 
in  which  painful  impressions  predominate.  In 
contradistinction  to  mania,  the  ideational  centres 
are  more  or  less  depressed  and  inactive,  so  that 
instead  of  the  pleasurable  feelings  whicli  accom- 


pany their  activity  there  is  produced  a  feeling  of 
pain  and  misery.  The  treatment  of  the  attacks 
of  manic-depressive  insanity  is  symptomatic,  and 
as  a  rule  the  patients  make  satisfactory  recoveries 
from  the  individual  attacks.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  prognosis,  however,  the  matter  is  more 
serious,  for  the  danger  of  a  relapse  at  some  future 
period  can  never  be  ignored.  In  the  circular  form 
of  the  disease  the  recurrence  of  the  attacks  is 
almost  certain. 

ii.  The  dementia  PRiECOX  group. — Dementia 
prsecox  is  essentially  a  disease  of  adolescence ;  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  cases  develop  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  35  years.  The  fact  that  some 
cases  develop  before  the  age  of  20  and  a  few  after 
40  does  not  afi'ect  the  validity  of  the  above  state- 
ment. The  onset  oi  the  disease  is  so  slow  and 
insidious  as  almost  to  escape  observation.  The 
early  symptoms  extend  over  a  period  of  years. 
Patients,  the  majority  of  whom  have  given  promise 
of  a  normal  development,  may  gradually  exhibit, 
in  early  adolescence,  unmistakable  signs  of  pro- 
gressive mental  deterioration.  This  intellectual 
decadence  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  emo- 
tional disturbances,  such  as  outbreaks  of  temper, 
impulsive  conduct,  or  violent  language.  These 
irritable  manifestations  are  at  first  rare  and  iso- 
lated, and  the  patient  may  fully  realize,  and  be 
truly  repentant  for,  his  behaviour.  As  the  disease 
progresses,  these  unaccountable  and  unprovoked 
emotional  outbreaks  may  become  more  numei'ous, 
alarming,  and  even  dangerous,  and  the  patient 
becomes  apathetic,  careless  in  his  habits,  tends  to 
lie  in  bed  too  long,  and  often  gives  up  work  alto- 
gether ■without  any  adequate  reason.  Then  his 
natural  affection  abates  until  it  may  disappear 
or  become  perverted  into  an  antipathy  towards  his 
nearest  relatives.  Finally,  he  may  develop  loose 
ideas  of  persecution,  rarely  co-ordinated  except  in 
the  paranoiac  form  of  the  disease.  These  delu- 
sions of  persecution  are  accompanied  by  hallucina- 
tions and  illusions  of  the  senses.  The  disease  ends, 
in  tlie  great  majority  of  instances,  in  dementia  or 
permanent  mental  decay. 

Dementia  precox  presents  three  forms :  hebe- 
phrenia, katatonia,  and  paranoia,  or  the  delusional 
form. 

I.  Hebephrenia  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  young  sub- 
jects Avho,  although  fairly  normal  up  to  a  certain 
point  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  yet  have  always 
presented  some  symptoms  of  emotional  instability 
or  eccentricity.  The  mental  deterioration,  which 
sets  in  very  gradually,  is  characterized  by  a  desire 
for  solitude,  reticence,  shyness,  and  suspicion  of 
others.  Suddenly  a  period  of  slight  mental  exalta- 
tion may  appear,  during  which  the  behaviour  of 
the  patient  attracts  attention ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  attack  of  de^jression  may  supervene,  in 
many  respects  .similar  to  a  mild  attack  of  melan- 
cholia. These  mental  disturbances  quickly  pass 
off,  but  sooner  or  later  they  recur.  The  patient 
may  suffer  from  indefinite  delusions,  or  even 
hallucinations,  but  these,  as  a  rule,  are  rare  in 
hebephrenia ;  meantime  the  mental  deterioration 
progresses.  The  patient  comes  to  lose  all  initia- 
tive, all  interest  in  his  Avork  or  surroundings; 
becomes  indifferent  towards  relatives ;  careless  of 
appearance  and  negligent  of  duties.  His  speech 
becomes  jerky  and  hesitating,  and  the  power  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  is  gradually  lost.  Through- 
out the  course  of  the  disease,  and  up  to  the  time 
when  actual  dementia  sets  in,  there  is  a  surprising 
degree  of  accurate  knowledge  of  his  surroundings 
and  of  what  is  being  said  or  done  in  his  presence. 
The  inability  of  the  patient  to  resjiond  or  react  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  the  patient  lapses  into  a  state  of 
irresponsiveness  due  to  liernuuient  loss  of  mental 
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power.  Before  this  final  stage  is  reached,  it  is  not 
infrequent  to  oliscrve  violent  and  impulsive  con- 
duct, as  a  result,  probably,  of  hallucinations,  of 
delusions,  or  of  botli. 

2.  Katatonia  dill'ers  from  hebephrenia  chiefly  in 
the  presence  of  pecviliar  attacks  of  muscular  ten- 
sion or  cataleptic  rigidity  of  the  muscles ;  in 
mutism-phases  of  the  disease,  during  which  tlie 
patients  refuse  to  speak ;  and  in  the  peculiar 
symptoms  of  negativism  in  wliich  the  patients 
resist  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  others  to  do  any- 
thing for  them.  Impulsive  actions  are  perhaps 
more  marked  in  the  katatonic  form  than  in  the 
other  varieties  of  dementia  i)r;ecox.  In  other  re- 
spects, such  as  the  presence  of  aciite  temporary 
attacks  of  mental  excitement  and  depression,  and 
in  the  gradual  mental  deterioration  of  the  sub- 
ject, katatonia  bears  a  general  resemblance  to 
hebephrenia. 

3.  Paranoia. — This  variety  of  dementia  praecox 
may  commence  exactly  like  hebephrenia,  or  kata- 
tonia, or  with  an  acute  attack  of  manic  -  de- 
pressive insanity  followed  or  not  by  katatonic 
symptoms.  Its  chief  and  distinguishing  feature, 
however,  is  the  presence  of  delusions  of  a  more 
or  less  systematized  nature,  and  of  hallucinations 
of  the  senses.  These  delusions  lack  the  clearness 
and  consistency  of  true  paranoia  (see  below)  ;  and, 
moreover,  the  patients  almost  always  exhibit 
peculiarities  and  mannerisms  indicative  of  mental 
degeneration.  Sooner  or  later  one  or  other  of  the 
symptoms  which  have  been  described  as  character- 
istic of  dementia  praecox  supervenes  and  is  followed 
by  a  tendency  towards  dementia. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  prognosis,  dementia 
praecox  is  a  particularly  grave  form  of  mental 
disease,  and  only  a  small  minority  of  the  subjects 
make  a  satisfactory  recovery.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  no  less  than  SO  per  cent  of  the  cases  fall  into 
permanent  dementia,  that  about  15  per  cent  recover 
partially,  though  more  or  less  mentally  crippled, 
and  that  only  5  per  cent  recover  absolutely.  So 
little  is  as  yet  known  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease  that  no  scientifically  formulated  line  of 
treatment  can  be  laid  do^\^l.  As  regards  causation, 
the  hereditary  factor  would  appear  to  be  of  great 
importance,  no  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  cases 
showing  a  hereditary  tendency  to  mental  affec- 
tions. The  environment  of  the  subject  is  also, 
apparently,  important,  and  it  has  been  pointed 
out  by  some  observers  that  dementia  prsecox  is 
particularly  liable  to  occur  in  families  which  have 
been  subjected  to  sudden  and  extreme  social 
changes,  such  as  from  poverty  to  wealth,  or  from 
a  country  to  an  urban  life. 

ill.  The  paranoia  group.  -—  Paranoia  is  a 
chronic  mental  disease  of  which  systematized  de- 
lusions, with  or  without  hallucinations  of  the 
senses,  are  the  prominent  characteristic.  The  de- 
lusions may  take  the  form  of  ideas  of  persecution 
or  of  grandeur  and  ambition ;  these  may  exist 
separately  or  run  concurrently  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, or  they  may  become  transformed  in  the 
course  of  tlie  patient's  life  from  a  persecutory  to 
an  ambitious  character.  The  disease  may  begin 
during  adolescence,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
subjects  manifest  no  symptoms  of  the  aflection 
until  full  adult  life.  Ihe  prominent  and  distin- 
guishing symptom  of  paranoia  is  the  delusion, 
which  is  gradually  organized  out  of  a  mass  of 
original  but  erroneous  beliefs  or  convictions,  until 
it  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  ordinary  mental 
processes  of  the  subject  and  becomes  fused  with 
his  personality.  This  slow  process  of  the  growth 
of  a  false  idea  is  technically  known  as  '  systera- 
atization,'  and  the  delusion  Is  then  said  to  be 
'systematized.'  As  such  delusions  are  coherently 
formed,  there  is  no  manifest  mental  confusion  in 


their  expression.  Notwithstanding  the  fixity  of 
the  delusion,  it  is  subject  in  some  cases  to  trans- 
formation which  permits  of  the  gradual  substi- 
tution of  delusions  of  grandeur  for  delusions  of 
persecution.  It  happens  .also  that  periods  of 
remis.sion  from  the  influence  of  the  delusion  may 
occur  from  lime  to  time  in  individual  cases,  ana 
it  may  even  happen,  though  very  rarely,  that  the 
delusion  may  permanently  disa[ppear. 

Paranoia  is  classified  for  clinical  purposes  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  delusion  which  the  patients 
exhibit.  Thus  there  are  the  Persecutory,  the  am- 
bitious, the  amatory,  and  the  litigious  types,  these 
divisions  depending  upon  the  prevalence  of  the 
primary  emotions  of  fear  or  suspicion,  pride  or 
vanity,  and  love. 

I.  Persecutory  paranoia.— This  form  is  charac- 
terized by  delusions  of  persecution,  with  hallucina- 
tions of  a  painful  and  distressing  character.  In 
predisposed  persons  there  is  often  observed  an 
anomaly  of  cnaracter  dating  from  early  life.  To- 
wards the  commencement  of  the  insanity  the 
patients  become  gloomy,  preoccupied,  and  irri- 
table. Suspicions  regarding  the  attitude  of  others 
take  possession  of  their  minds,  and  they  ultimately 
come  to  suspect  the  conduct  of  their  nearest  re- 
latives. Certain  physical  symptoms  caused  by 
sleeplessness  and  anxiety  gradually  supervene,  and 
the  patients  become  pale  and  worried  in  appear- 
ance, and  their  appetite  is  affected.  The  mental 
s^-mptoms  slowly  become  more  pronounced,  until 
the  patient  believes  that  people  are  conspiring 
against  him.  The  conversations  of  his  friends  are 
supposed  to  be  interlarded  with  phrases  which, 
on  examination,  he  believes  to  contain  hidden 
meanings,  and  the  newspapers  appear  to  abound  in 
veiled  references  to  him.  A  stray  word,  a  look,  a 
gesture,  a  smile,  a  cough,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
on  the  part  of  a  stranger,  are  apt  to  be  misinter- 
preted and  brooded  over.  The  extraordinary  pre- 
valence of  this  imagined  conspiracy  may  lead  the 
patient  to  regard  himself  as  a  person  of  great 
importance,  and  may  result  in  the  formation  of 
delusions  of  ambition  which  intermingle  them- 
selves with  the  general  conceptions  of  persecution, 
or  which  may  wholly  supplant  the  persecutory 
insanity. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  it  generally  happens 
that  hallucinations  begin  to  appear.  These,  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  are  auditory,  and 
usually  commence  with  indefinite  noises  in  the 
ears,  such  as  ringing  sounds,  hissing,  or  whistling. 
Gradually  they  assume  a  more  definite  form,  until 
isolated  words  and,  ultimately,  formed  sentences 
are  distinctly  heard.  There  is  great  diversity  in 
the  completeness  of  the  verbal  hallucinations  in 
different  patients.  Some  patients  never  experi- 
ence more  than  the  subjective  annoyance  of  iso- 
lated words,  generally  of  an  insulting  character, 
while  others  are  compelled  to  listen  to  regular 
dialogues  carried  on  by  unknown  voices  concern- 
ing themselves.  A  not  uncommon  form  of  verbal 
hallucination  is  formulated  in  the  complaint  of 
the  patients  that  '  all  their  thoughts  are  read  and 
proclaimed  aloud.'  Even  more  than  the  enforced 
listening  to  verbal  hallucinations  this  'thought 
reading '  distresses  the  patient,  and  often  leads 
him  to  acts  of  violence,  for  the  privacy  of  his  in- 
most thoughts  is,  he  believes,  desecrated,  and  he 
often  feels  helpless  and  desperate  at  a  condition 
from  which  there  is  no  possible  escape. 

Though  some  of  the  subjects  do  not  develop  any 
other  form  of  hallucination,  it  is  tlie  unfortunate 
lot  of  others  to  suffer,  in  addition,  from  hallucina- 
tions of  taste,  smell,  or  touch.  The  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  subjective  sensations  in  these  sense 
organs  leads  to  the  formulation  of  delusions  of 
poisoning,  of  being  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
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noxious  gases  or  powders,  or  of  being  acted  on  by 
such  agencies  as  electricity.  Such  are  the  persons 
wlio  take  their  food  to  chemists  for  analysis  ;  wlio 
complain  to  tlie  police  that  people  are  acting  upon 
them  injuriously;  M'ho  hermetically  seal  every 
crevice  tliat  admits  air  to  their  bedrooms  to  pre- 
vent tlie  entrance  of  poisonous  fumes ;  or  who 
place  glass  castors  between  the  feet  of  their  beds 
and  the  Hoor  with  the  object  of  insulating  electric 
currents.  Such  patients  obtain  little  sleep  ;  some 
of  them,  indeed,  remain  awake  all  night — for  the 
symptoms  are  usually  worse  at  night — and  have 
to  be  content  with  such  snatches  of  sleep  as  they 
are  able  to  obtain  at  odd  times  during  the  day.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  person  tormented  and  distracted 
in  this  way  may  at  any  moment  lose  self-control 
and  become  a  danger  to  the  community. 

This  type  of  the  disease  may  persist  for  an  in- 
dehnite  period — even  for  20  or  30  years — without 
any  change,  except  for  the  important  fact  that 
remissions  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  occur 
from  time  to  time.  These  remissions  may  be  so 
marked  as  to  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  patient 
has  recovered  ;  but  in  true  paranoia  this  is  never 
the  case,  and  sooner  or  later  the  persecution  begins 
again  in  all  its  former  intensity. 

2.  Ambitious  paranoia. — After  a  long  period  of 
persecution,  a  change  in  the  symptoms  may  set  in, 
in  some  cases,  and  the  intensity  of  the  hallucina- 
tions may  become  modified.  Delusions  of  grandeur 
begin  to  appear,  at  lirst  faintly,  but  gradually  they 
increase  in  force  until  they  ultimately  supplant  the 
delusions  of  persecution.  At  the  same  time,  the  hal- 
lucinations of  a  disagreeable  nature  fade  away,  and 
are  replaced  by  auditory  hallucinations  conformable 
to  the  new  delusions  of  grandeur.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  paranoia  may  commence,  so  far  as  can 
be  observed,  with  delusions  of  grandeur,  in  which 
case  there  is  seldom  or  never  a  transformation  of 
the  personality,  or  of  the  delusions  from  grandeur 
to  persecution,  although  delusions  of  persecution 
may  engraft  themselves  upon  or  run  side  by  side 
witli  the  predominant  ambitious  diseases.  The 
emotional  basis  of  ambitious  paranoia  is  pride,  and 
every  phase  of  human  vanity  and  aspiration  is  re- 
presented in  the  delusions  of  the  patients.  There 
is,  moreover,  considerably  less  logical  acumen 
displayed  in  the  explanations  of  their  beliefs  by 
such  patients  than  in  the  case  of  the  subjects  of 
persecution.  Many  of  them,  without  any  regard 
for  accurate  genealogical  detail,  affect  to  be  the 
descendants  of  historical  personages.  They  have 
no  compunction  in  disowning  their  natural  parents 
or  explaining  that  they  have  been  '  changed  in 
tiieir  cradles,'  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
they  are  of  exalted  or  even  of  royal  birth.  Domi- 
nated by  such  beliefs,  paranoiacs  have  been  known 
to  travel  all  over  the  world  in  search  of  confirma- 
tion of  their  delusions.  It  is  people  of  this  kind 
who  drop  into  the  ears  of  confiding  strangers  vague 
hints  as  to  their  exalted  origin  and  kindred,  and 
who  make  desperate  and  occasionally  alarming 
attempts  to  force  their  way  into  the  presence  of 
princes  and  rulers.  The  sphere  of  religion  atlbrds 
an  endless  field  for  the  ambitious  paranoiacs,  and 
some  of  them  may  even  aspire  to  divine  authority ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  true  paranoiac  does  not  lose  touch 
with  earth.  The  more  extravagant  delusions  of 
persons  who  call  themselves  by  divine  names  and 
assume  omnipotent  attributes  are  usually  found  in 
patients  who  have  passed  through  acute  attacks 
of  such  insanity  as  mania  or  '  dementia  prsecox,' 
and  who  are  mentally  enfeebled. 

A  not  uncommon  form  of  paranoia,  combining 
both  ambition  and  persecution,  is  where  the  sub- 
ject believes  that  he  is  a  man  of  unbounded  wealtli 
or  power,  of  the  rights  to  which  he  is,  however, 
deprived  by    the    machinations    of    his   enemies. 


These  patients  frequently  obtain  through  auditory 
hallucinations  the  knowledge  on  which  they  base 
their  delusions.  They  are  often  so  troublesome, 
threatening,  and  persistent  in  their  determination 
to  obtain  redress  for  their  imagined  wrongs  that 
in  the  public  interest  they  have  to  be  forcibly  de- 
tained in  asylums.  On  the  v/hole,  however,  the 
ambitious  paranoiac  is  not  troublesome,  but  calm, 
dignified,  self-possessed,  and  reserved  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  delusions.  He  is  usually  capable  of 
reasoning  as  correctly  and  of  performing  work  as 
efficiently  as  ordinary  people.  Many  of  them, 
however,  while  living  in  society,  are  liable  to  give 
expression  to  their  delusions  under  the  influence 
of  excitement,  or  to  behave  so  strangely  and  un- 
conventionally on  unsuitable  occasions  as  to  render 
their  seclusion  either  necessary  or  highly  desirable. 

3.  Amatory  paranoia. — A  distinguishing  feature 
of  this  form  of  paranoia  is  that  the  subjects  are 
chivalrous  and  idealistic  in  their  love.  Some  of 
them  believe  that  they  have  been  '  mystically ' 
married  to  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex,  usually  in 
a  prominent  social  position.  The  fact  that  they 
may  have  never  spoken  to  or  perhaps  never  seen 
the  person  in  question  is  immaterial.  The  con- 
viction that  their  love  is  reciprocated  and  the 
relationship  understood  by  the  other  party  is  un- 
shakable, and  is  usually  based  upon  suppositions 
that  to  a  normal  mind  would  appear  either  trivial 
or  wholly  unreal.  The  object  of  aflection,  if  not 
mythical  or  of  too  exalted  a  position  to  be  ap- 
proached, is  not  infrequently  persecuted  by  the 
admirer,  who  takes  every  opportunity  of  obtruding 
personally  or  by  letter  the  evidences  of  an  ardent 
adoration.  The  situation  thus  created  can  easily 
become  complicated  and  embarrassing  before  it  is 
realized  that  the  persecutor  is  insane. 

The  subjects  of  this  form  of  paranoia  are  in 
the  majority  of  instances  unmarried  women  well 
advanced  in  years  who  have  led  irreproachable 
lives,  or  men  of  a  romantic  disposition  who 
have  lived  their  mental  lives  more  in  the  realm 
of  chimeras  than  in  the  regions  of  real  facts. 

4.  Litigious  paranoia  (paranoia  querulans). — 
The  clinical  form  of  litigious  paranoia  presents 
uniform  characteristic  features  Avhich  are  recog- 
nized in  every  civilized  community.  The  basic 
emotion  is  vanity,  but  added  to  that  is  a  strong 
element  both  of  acquisitiveness  and  avarice.  More- 
over, the  subjects  are,  as  regards  character,  per- 
sistent, opinionative,  and  stubborn.  Vvlien  these 
qualities  are  superadded  to  a  mind  of  the  paranoiac 
type,  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  more 
influenced  by  the  passions  or  emotions  than  by 
ordinary  rational  considerations,  it  can  readily  be 
appreciated  that  the  subjects  are  capable  of  creat- 
ing difficulties  and  anxieties  Avhich  sooner  or  later 
may  lead  to  their  forcible  seclusion  in  the  interests 
of  social  order. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  rights  to 
which  such  people  lay  claim,  or  the  wrongs  of 
which  they  complain,  may  not  necessarily  be 
imaginary.  But,  whether  imaginary  or  real,  the 
statement  of  their  case  is  always  made  to  rest  upon 
.some  foundation  of  fact,  and  is,  moreover,  pre- 
sented, if  not  with  ability,  at  any  rate  with 
forensic  skill  and  plausibility.  As  the  litigants 
are  one-ideaed  and  capable  of  seeing  only  one  .side 
of  the  case — their  own — and  as  they  are  actuated 
by  convictions  Avhich  preclude  feelings  of  delicacy 
or  diffidence,  they  ultimately  succeeil  in  obtaining 
a  hearing  in  a  court  of  law  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  discouraged  any  normal  indi- 
vidual. Once  in  the  law-courts,  their  doom  is 
sealed.  Neither  the  loss  of  the  case  nor  the 
payment  of  heavy  expenses  has  any  effect  in 
disheartening  the  litigant,  who  carries  his  suit 
from  court  to  court  until  the  methods  of  legal 
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appeal  are  exhausted.  The  suit  may  be  raised 
again  and  a<4ain  on  some  side  issue,  or  some  dillci- 
ent  legal  action  may  be  initiated.  In  spite  of  the 
alienation  of  the  synipatliy  of  his  relatives,  and 
the  advice  of  his  friends  and  hiwyers,  the  i)aranoiac 
continues  his  futile  litigation  in  the  firm  belief  that 
he  is  only  defending  himself  from  fraud,  or  seeking 
to  regain  hia  just  rights.  After  exhausting  his 
means  and  perhaps  those  of  his  family,  and  linding 
himself  unable  to  continue  to  litigate  to  tlie  same 
advantage  as  formerly,  delusions  of  persecution 
begin  to  establisli  tiiemselves.  He  accuses  the 
judges  of  corruption  and  the  lawyers  of  being  in 
the  pay  of  his  enemies,  and  imagines  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining 
justice.  One  of  two  things  usually  happens  at  this 
stage.  Though  well  versed  in  legal  procedure,  he 
may  one  day  lose  self-control,  and  in  open  court 
resort  to  threats  of  violence.  He  is  then  probably 
arrested,  and  may  on  examination  be  found  insane 
and  committed  to  an  asylum.  Another  not  un- 
common result  is  that,  linding  himself  non-suited 
in  a  court  of  law,  he  commits  a  technical  assault 
upon,  it  may  be,  some  high  legal  functionary,  or 
on  some  person  in  a  prominent  social  position,  with 
the  object  of  securing  an  opportunity  of  directing 
public  attention  to  liis  grievances. 

Paranoia  is  generally  a  hopeless  afTection  from 
the  point  of  view  of  recovery.  From  what  has 
been  stated  regarding  its  genesis  and  slow  develop- 
ment it  is  ajijiarent  that  no  form  of  ordinary 
medical  treatment  can  be  of  the  least  avail  in 
modifying  its  symptoms.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  in  the  interests  of  the  patients  is  to  place 
them  in  surroundings  where  tiiey  can  be  shielded 
from  influences  which  aggravate  their  delusions, 
and  in  other  respects  to  make  their  unfortunate 
lot  as  pleasant  and  easy  to  endure  as  possible. 

IV.  TUE  TOXIC  IKSANITIES.— In  this  division 
are  included  tliose  forms  of  mental  aflection  which 
we  know  to  be  associated  with  the  presence  of 
toxic  substances  within  the  body.  Among  these 
substances  are  the  poison  of  infective  fevers  and 
of  sypliilis,  the  auto-intoxication  of  the  body  by 
waste  products,  as  in  fatigue,  the  disturbance  of 
metabolism  by  shocks,  either  physical  or  mental, 
or  by  exhausting  and  wasting  illnesses,  and, 
finally,  the  poisoning  of  the  system  by  the  habitual 
abuse  of  such  drugs  as  alcohol.  Such  a  number  of 
causes  necessarily  produce  ditlerent  clinical  symp- 
toms, which  for  convenience  and  clearness  have 
been  labelled  as  distinct  varieties  of  disease.  It  is 
manifest  that  only  the  typical  forms  can  be  dealt 
with  here. 

There  are  certain  general  symptomatic  features 
common  to  all  these  alfections.  On  the  mental 
side  there  is  more  or  less  marked  confusion  of 
ideas,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  mental  clearness 
found  in  patients  labouring  under  the  so-called 
acquired  insanities,  especially  in  the  manic- 
depressive  and  paranoiac  groups.  The  mental 
state  is  dreamy,  thought  is  dissociated,  speech  is 
incoherent,  and  memory  is  blurred.  There  is 
great  restlessness  of  an  aimless  character,  accom- 
panied often  by  mental  and  physical  uneasiness, 
or  pain,  or  an  anxious  emotional  state.  False 
sense-perceptions  amounting  to  hallucinations, 
accompanied  by  delusions  of  a  passing  kind, 
are  common.  All  the  mental  manifestations  are 
further  coloured  by  the  bodily  weakness  which  is 
present.  On  the  physical  side  there  are  grave 
bodily  symptoms,  characterized  either  by  fever 
and  pi-ostration,  or  by  slow,  chronic  changes  and 
wasting  of  the  tissues.  There  is  always  a  ten- 
dency to  destruction  of  the  finer  nerve  elements 
and  cortical  cells  of  the  brain.  In  the  acuter  forms 
the  prognosis  is  always  serious,  but  the  course  is 
more  rapid,  and   recovery  often  takes  place.     In 


the  more  chronic  forms,  sucli  as  chronic  alcoholism 
antl  general  paralysis,  the  prospect  of  recovery  is 
almost  lio[peless. 

1.  The  delirium  of  fevers. — This  delirium  is 
typical  of  the  whole  of  the  toxic  insanities.  The 
delirium  varies  greatly  in  dill'erent  fevers,  being, 
as  a  rule,  more  severe  in  typhus  and  certain  types 
of  smallpox,  and  less  severe  in  the  milder  exanthe- 
mata, such  as  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  Much, 
liowever,  depends  upon  the  individual  resistance 
of  the  nervous  system  to  the  influence  of  the  toxin. 
Some  persons,  children  in  particular,  tend  to  become 
confused  and  delirious  wlien  subjected  to  tlie 
action  of  any  diseo-se  poison,  e.g.  pneumonia  or 
influenza,  which  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  The  delirium  generally  subsides  after  the 
crisis  of  the  fever. 

2.  Septic  delirium. — Delirium  is  also  apt  to 
occur  when  the  system  is  invaded  by  certain 
poisonous  micro-organisms.  This  condition  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  blood-poisoning  arising 
from  M'ounds,  in  puerperal  conditions,  and  in 
purulent  aflections  of  the  pleural  and  abdominal 
cavities,  and  in  some  conditions  unaccompanied  by 
purulent  inflammation.  The  puerperal  insanities, 
liocause  of  their  frequency,  are  important ;  but 
there  are  various  forms  of  this  disease.  In  pre- 
disposed individuals,  insanity  may  occur  during 
pregnancy,  especially  in  the  later  months  ;  at  the 
time  of  parturition  the  ordinary  forms  of  manic- 
depressive  insanity  may  occur.  The  shock  of 
parturition  may  induce  the  symptoms  of  exhaus- 
tion delirium,  or  the  system  may  become  infected 
by  some  pathological  micro-organism  which  may 
occasion  an  attack  of  septic  delirium.  It  is  with 
the  last  variety  that  we  are  at  present  concerned, 
because  it  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  other 
septic  deliria  associated  with  blood-poisoning  as 
distinct  from  the  delirium  of  fevers.  The  mental 
symptoms  of  septic  delirium  reach  tlieir  climax  of 
intensity  very  rapidly  after  infection,  though  in 
some  cases  there  is  a  preliminary  period  of  mental 
depression,  with  apathy  and  listlessness.  The 
speech  is  incoherent ;  tuere  is  great  motor  rest- 
lessness, and  a  subdued  but  intense  excitement. 
Vivid  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing  are 
present,  so  that  the  patient  loses  touch  with  the 
environment  and  lives  in  a  world  of  jihantasy. 
Sleep  is  invariably  suspended,  and  the  expression 
is  anxious  and  morbidly  mobile.  Tlie  bodily 
symptoms  point  to  prostration  with  fever,  and  tlie 
temperature  ranges  from  100°  to  lOS''  F.  or  higher. 
The  pulse  is  weak  and  raind,  the  tongue  furred, 
and  there  is  marked  loss  of  appetite.  The  great 
majority  of  the  patients  (70  per  cent)  recover,  the 
recovery  being  often  preceded  by  a  period  of  stupor. 
In  those  cases  which  do  not  recover,  the  patients, 
as  the  disease  advances,  become  more  and  more 
prostrate,  their  movements  become  more  feeble, 
and  they  lapse  into  coma  from  which  they  do  not 
emerge. 

3.  Delirium  of  collapse  (the  exhaustion  insani- 
ties).— These  mental  aflections  are  most  apt  to 
occur  in  persons  who  have  been  exhausted  by  long- 
continued  fatigue,  insuflicient  food,  or  wasting 
diseases  ;  but  tliey  are  found  most  frequently  after 
the  crisis  of  fevers  or  during  convalescence  from 
fevers,  after  surgical  operations,  injuries  of  a 
severe  kind,  or  shocks.  The  insanity  breaks  out, 
as  a  rule,  with  suddenness.  The  prevailing  mental 
condition  is  one  of  confusion,  with  excitement, 
incoherence  of  speech,  and  weakened  ideation. 
The  patients  sufter  from  vague  liallucinations, 
and  not  infrequently  express  delusions  of  perse- 
cution or  of  self-importance.  Such  delusions  are, 
however,  fleeting  and  ill-dcllned.  On  the  physical 
side  the  patients  are  weak,  and  manifest  profound 
disorder  of  nutrition  ;  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  slow, 
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the  pupils  are  dilated,  and  the  skin  is  clammy  ; 
the  tongue  is  furred,  and  the  appetite  so  perverted 
that  the  patients  are  averse  to  taking  food.  The 
great  majority  of  the  patients  recover,  but  the 
prognosis  is  by  no  means  always  favourable. 
When  the  predisposing  cause  has  been  compara- 
tively slight,  as,  e.g.,  influenza  or  pneumonia,  the 
patients  rapidly  recover  ;  but,  when  it  has  been 
prolonged  and  grave,  as,  e.g.,  some  forms  of 
typhoid  fever,  long-continued  wasting  illnesses,  or 
severe  injuries,  the  prospect,  depending  always 
upon  the  patient's  strength,  is  more  grave. 

J.  Alcoholism. — Many  other  drugs  besides  aleo- 
,  when  habitually  taken  into  the  system,  may 
produce  chronic  poisoning,  accompanied  by  mental 
disturbances ;  but,  in  view  of  their  greater  fre- 
quency, the  effects  of  alcohol  only  will  be  referred 
to  here. 

(a)  Ordinary  intoxication. — Alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion is  itself  an  insanity,  and  a  person  who  drinks 
himself  from  sobriety  into  unconsciousness  passes 
through  many  phases  of  mental  alienation.  In 
certain  predisposed  or  degenerate  persons,  ordinary 
alcoholic  intoxication  may  develop  great  excite- 
ment, with  a  tendency  to  violence.  In  this  con- 
dition, of  which  the  patients  retain  but  a  confused 
recollection,  serious  crimes  against  others,  or 
suicide,  may  be  committed. 

(b)  Actite  alcoholism  (delirium  tremens)  is  the 
result  of  excessive  drinking,  but  it  is  a  secondary 
and  not  a  direct  consequence  of  alcoholic  poisoning. 
For  instance,  a  person  who  has  drunk  to  excess, 
but  who  has  abstained  from  alcohol  for  several 
days,  or  even  for  several  weeks,  may,  after  some 
physical  shock,  such  as  a  surgical  operation,  an 
illness  like  pneumonia,  or  a  bodily  injury,  develoj) 
the  symptoms  of  acute  alcoholism.  Such  an  onset 
points  to  a  secondary  toxasmia  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  for  alcohol  is  very  rapidly  eliminated  from 
the  system.  The  chief  mental  symptoms  are  vague 
terror,  mental  distress,  and  confusion  of  ideas. 
These  symptoms  are  further  complicated  by  vivid 
hallucinations  of  the  senses,  especially  of  sight 
and  hearing.  The  dangers  attending  the  mental 
symptoms  of  acute  alcoholism  are  the  violent 
impulses  to  which  the  patients  are  liable — impulses 
to  homicide  and  suicide.  These  impulses  are  partly 
obsessional,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  often  the 
result  of  the  despair  produced  by  the  hallucina- 
tions. The  chief  bodily  symptoms  are  insomnia, 
want  of  appetite,  great  thirst,  and  trembling  or 
twitching  of  the  muscles.  The  danger  accom- 
panying the  physical  symptoms  is  death  from 
heart  failure,  from  pneumonia,  or  from  nervous 
exhaustion.  Under  suitable  medical  treatment 
the  great  majority  of  the  patients  recover. 

(c)  Dipsomania. — Dipsomania  is  really  more  an 
obsessional  condition  than  an  alcoholic  disease, 
but  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider  it  here. 
Probably  all  the  subjects  have  a  hereditary  pre- 
disposition to  alcohol,  but  the  chief  inherited 
quality  is  an  instability  of  the  nervous  system 
which  renders  them  liable  to  obsession,  and  con- 
sequently to  impulse.  The  impulse  to  drink  prob- 
ably would  not  appear  in  a  person  who  had  never 
experienced  the  pleasurable  ell'ects  of  alcohol,  but 
an  attack  may  occur  suddenly  in  a  predisposed 
person  of  perfectly  irreproachable  character.  There 
are  generally,  however,  exciting  causes,  such  as 
moral  shocks  or  strain  or  physical  illness,  and  the 
attack  is  usually  preceded  by  malaise  or  mental 
depression.  The  attacks  usually  last  several  weeks, 
often  with  short  intermissions,  during  which  the 
patient  strives  with  all  his  might  to  overcome 
his  obsession.  According  to  circumstances  and 
the  environment,  the  attacks  tend  to  become 
more  numerous  or  less  frequent.  If  the  former, 
then  rapid  physical  and  mental  deterioration  takes 


place,  and  the  case  becomes  hopeless  ;  if  the  latter, 
(unfortunately  the  minority),  the  patient  may  ex- 
perience only  one  or  two  attacks  and  afterwards  be 
immune. 

(d)  Chronic  alcoholism,  is  a  somewhat  vague 
term  including  numerous  conditions.  It  may  be 
defined  as  a  condition  of  mental  deterioration, 
emotional  depression,  and  enfeeblement  of  the 
will,  with  a  progressing  tendency  towards  demen- 
tia, met  Avith  in  pei'sons  who  have  habitually  used 
alcohol  to  excess.  The  enfeeblement  of  the  will- 
power, which  is  the  cardinal  mental  symptom,  is 
not  confined  to  the  inability  to  resist  the  craving 
for  alcohol,  but  extends  into  all  the  social  and 
business  relations  of  the  individual.  So  much  is 
this  the  case  that  the  subjects  are  apt  to  become 
the  tools  or  dupes  of  other  people.  In  more 
advanced  types  of  the  disease  there  is  loss  of 
memory,  especially  for  recent  events,  with  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  The  bodily  symptoms  are  alpo 
characteristic,  and  include  tremor  of  muscles, 
weakness  of  certain  muscle  gioups,  various  sen- 
sory disturbances,  and,  not  infrequently,  epilepti- 
form seizures.  Certain  internal  organs,  especially 
the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart,  are  liable  to  organic 
disease.     The  condition  is  incurable. 

5.  General  paralysis. — While  modern  authori- 
ties have  long  been  agreed  that  syphilis  is  the 
antecedent  cause  of  this  disease,  the  recent  dis- 
covery by  Noguchi  of  the  spirochajte  of  syphilis 
{Treponema  pallidum)  in  the  cerebral  tissues  of 
persons  dying  of  general  paralysis  has  placed 
beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  of  direct 
syphilitic  origin.  General  paralysis  is  a  disease 
chiefly  of  middle  life,  occurring  most  often  between 
the  ages  of  35  and  45.  It  is  a  disease  of  modern 
civilization,  and  affects  chiefly  persons  residing  in 
industrial  urban  centres.  It  may  be  stated  gener- 
ally that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  remoter  rural 
parts  of  England,  or  of  Ireland,  or  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  The  male  sex  is  more  liable 
than  the  female.  General  paralysis  is  a  subacute 
inflammatory  disease  of  the  brain,  occasionally 
involving  the  spinal  cord  and  the  larger  nerve 
trunks.  It  is  characterized  by  the  concomitant 
appearance  of  mental  and  jAysical  symptoms.  On 
the  mental  side  there  is  progressive  dementia,  to 
which  is  superadded,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
insanity  of  the  maniacal,  melancholic,  or  confu- 
sional  type  ;  on  the  physical  side  there  is  weakness 
of  the  muscles  and  incoordination  of  movement, 
with  partial  degeneration  of  the  osseous,  carti- 
laginous, and  muscular  tissues. 

For  clinical  purposes  the  disease  is  divided  into 
three  stages,  although  a  prodromal  stage  is  also 
recognized.  The  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  are 
chiefly  mental,  although  certain  bodily  symptoms 
can  be  detected  by  medical  exjierts,  or  by  the  near 
relatives  of  the  patient.  These  bodily  symptoms 
vary,  but  they  may  include  lassitude,  headache  of 
a  severe  type,  nervous  pains,  or  epileptiform  con- 
vulsions. Insomnia  is  almost  always  a  feature  of 
the  early  period.  Mentally,  while  the  intelligence 
remains  apparently  unimpaired,  the  patients  are 
usually  conscious  of  defects  of  memory,  revealing 
themselves  in  odd  and  unaccountable  lapses  in 
writing,  in  spelling,  or  in  the  performance  of  their 
ordinary  routine  duties.  The  chief  change,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  moral  character :  at  home  the 
patient  is  irritable,  and  occasionally  violent ; 
among  strangers  he  is  facile,  versatile,  and  easily 
led  astray.  Gradually  there  develops  in  typical 
cases  a  condition  resembling  simple  mania,  with, 
however,  a  certain  amount  of  mental  confusion 
depending  upon  the  underlying  condition  of  pro- 
gressive dementia.  Delusions  of  grandeur  are 
common  in  this  stage ;  these  delusions,  which 
result    from    the    predominnnt    state    of    mental 
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exaltation,  do  not  always  exceed  tlie  bounds  of 
possibility  and  credil)ility.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  tliat  tliu  insanity  of  the  lirst  sta^'c 
may  be  a  simple  mental  confusion  without  any 
conspicuous  feature,  or  may  be  of  the  melancholic 
type.  The  latter  forms  are  more  common  in 
females.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  staf,'e,  the 
affection  of  the  innervation  of  the  muscular  mechan- 
ism becomes  more  pronounced.  Tiie  muscles  of 
the  face  show  tremulousness,  and  tiie  speech  be- 
comes incoordinate.  Diflicnity  is  exiiericnced  by 
the  patient  in  pronounoin<^  certain  words,  sucli 
as  'artillery,'  'British  Constitution,'  'incompati- 
bility,' etc.  The  staccato  manner  of  pronouncing 
such  words  is  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  mental  weakness  and 
confusion  are  more  marked,  the  delusions  become 
extravagant  and  absurd,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
patient  uncertain  and  foolish.  He  is  apt  to  steal 
useless  objects,  to  stuil'  his  pockets  with  rubbish, 
and  to  lose  all  sense  of  propriety,  especially  with 
regard  to  instinctive  human  habits.  The  embar- 
rassment of  speech  becomes  painfully  apparent, 
and  the  muscular  incoordination  becomes  so  great 
that  the  patient  loses  the  power  of  performing 
accurately  such  habitual  movements  as  buttoning 
clothes  or  untying  knots.  The  handwriting  be- 
comes sliakj'  and  unrecognizable,  the  gait  ataxic, 
and  all  muscular  movements  feeble  ;  towards  the 
end  of  this  stage  there  appear  convulsive  seizures 
■which  are  known  as  congestive  attacks,  and  which 
appear  to  accelerate  greatly  the  downward  course 
of  the  patient's  strength. 

The  state  of  mental  weakness  and  confusion 
reaches  its  acme  in  the  third  stage.  The  patient 
appears  to  be  devoid  of  emotion,  sentiment,  or 
memory,  and  the  only  animal  instinct  which  seems 
to  remain  is  that  for  food.  The  physical  symp- 
toms of  the  third  stage  are  characterized  by  a 
progressive  weakness  and  paralysis  which  necessi- 
tate ultimately  the  patient's  continued  confinement 
to  bed.  The  third  stage  terminates  his  life.  He 
usually  dies  in  a  convulsive  seizure,  or  from  ex- 
tension of  the  disease  to  some  vital  centre  in  the 
brain,  or  from  blood-poisoning  or  pneumonia. 

General  paralysis  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  diseases, 
for  no  authentic  instance  of  recovery  is  known. 
The  average  duration  is  from  2  to  3  years  in  the 
male,  and  from  3  to  4  years  in  the  female. 

V.  Insanity  coNyECTED  with  the  neuroses. 
— There  are  manj'  form?  of  neurosis,  but  the  types 
with  which  insanity  is  most  usually  associated  are, 
in  order  of  importance,  epilepsy,  hysteria  (q.v.), 
neurasthenia,  and  chorea.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  majority  of  persons  who  are  the  subjects 
of  the  neuroses  do  not  become  insane.  As  epi- 
lepsy is  the  most  important  of  all  the  neuroses, 
and  the  one  most  commonly  associated  with  in- 
sanity, it  alone  will  be  described  here. 

Epilepsy  is  a  disease  which  is  characterized 
by  convulsions  of  a  definite  type,  or  by  sudden  and 
temporary  loss  of  consciousness  without  convul- 
sions. The  former  is  known  as  the  '  grand  mal,' 
the  latter  as  the  '  petit  mal.'  In  the  severer  form 
the  patient  falls  to  the  ground  and  is  violently 
convulsed  ;  in  the  milder  form  he  does  not  usually 
fall ;  he  is  suddenly  overwhelmed  with  mental 
darkness,  but  after  a  few  seconds  he  is  able  to 
continue  the  work  in  which  he  may  have  been 
engaged  at  the  time  of  the  seizure.  The  two 
forms  of  lit  are  often  combined  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. As  a  rule,  beyond  the  congenital  degener- 
acy or  mental  deterioration,  to  which  reference 
^vlll  be  made,  the  subjects  of  epilepsy  who  mani- 
fest insanity  are  free  from  mental  symptoms  in  the 
interval  between  the  seizures.  Mental  disturb- 
ances are  most  commonly  observed  either  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  lit,  immediately  succeeding  it, 


or  re[)laiing  it.  'I'he  last  form  is  designated 
'  larvated '  or  '  masked '  epilepsy.  Of  all  the 
forms  of  insanity  accompanying  the  lit,  either 
before  or  after  it,  mania  is  the  most  common. 
The  kind  of  mania  varies,  not  only  in  diflerent 
cases,  but  very  markedly  in  the  .same  cases  at 
dillerent  times.  From  mere  irascibility  with 
capricious  conduct  it  may  vary  to  the  most  violent 
excitement,  incoherence,  and  fury.  But  insanity 
does  not  always  a(comi)any  the  lits  in  the  same 

f)erson,  and  an  epileptic  may  be  free  from  it  for 
ong  periods  notwithstanding  the  regular  recur- 
rence of  the  fits.  The  insanity  may  then  occur 
quite  suddenly  and  be  attended  oy  acts  of  violence 
of  which  the  patient  retains  afterwards  no  recol- 
lection. In  the  pre-epileptic  mania  the  mental 
symptoms  usually  come  on  gradually,  and  may 
last  a  few  days  preceding  the  fit ;  the  post-epileptic 
mania,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sudden  in  its  onset, 
and  usually  of  verj'  short  duration. 

Another,  but  less  common,  jiost-epileptic  form 
of  insanity  is  stupor.  When  stupor  occurs  it  is 
more  persistent  in  its  duration  than  mania,  and 
may  be  accompanied  by  hallucinations  and  a 
tendency  to  automatic  impulsive  action. 

The  least  common  form  of  insanity  connected 
with  epilepsy  is  melancholia,  which  is  not  a  passing 
insanity  accompanying  the  fits,  but  a  progressive, 
chronic,  and  usually  incurable  condition. 

Many  epileptics  exhibit  mental  degoneracj'  of  a 
congenital  kind  which  manifests  itself  by  certain 
oddities  and  eccentricities  of  conduct,  want  of 
self-control,  and  instability  of  the  emotions.  An 
extreme  form  of  degeneracy  is  observed  in  epi- 
leptic idiots  where  epilepsy  is  superimposed  ujion 
a  markedly  degenerate  physical  and  mental  con- 
stitution. On  the  other  hand,  epilepsy  is  often 
the  cause  of  mental  deterioration.  Under  the 
inlluence  of  repeated  attacks  the  mental  faculties 
tend  to  become  enfeebled  ;  the  patients  gradually 
become  more  and  more  demented ;  their  move- 
ments lose  energy ;  and  the  facial  expression 
reveals  a  condition  of  feeble-mindedness.  Sooner 
or  later,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  all  prolonged 
cases  of  epilepsy  tend  towards  mental  feebleness 
and  mental  deterioration.  Generallj'  speaking, 
the  younger  the  age  at  which  epilepsy  occurs,  the 
greater  the  tendency  to  mental  enfeeblement  be- 
cause of  interference  with  mental  development. 
When  it  occurs  in  infancy  or  childhood,  the  normal 
development  of  the  brain  is  more  or  less  arrested, 
with  the  result  that  idiocy  or  imbecility  may  be 
produced  in  otherAvise  normal  children.  Recovery 
from  epileptic  insanity  is  rare.  The  insanity  de- 
pends upon  the  recurrence  of  the  .seizures,  and 
epilepsy  is  a  chronic  persistent  disease. 

VI.  Insanity  caused  by  gross  lesions  of 
TIIE  brain. — I.  Of  these  various  lesions,  apoplexy 
is  by  far  the  most  common  in  ordinary  life.  '  Apo- 
plexy' is  a  vague  popular  term  which  in  medical 
nomenclature  is  generally  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct lesions :  {a)  haemorrhage  from  a  blood  vessel 
within  the  skull,  and  (h)  the  blocking  of  a  small 
artery  supplying  an  area  of  the  brain.  Althougli 
any  cerebral  artery  may  become  diseased,  the  most 
commonly  affected  artery  is  the  middle  cerebral ; 
and,  as  it  supplies  the  motor  cortex  of  the  brain 
and  the  chief  basal  ganglia,  the  symptoms  are 
usually  well  marked,  and  depend  upon  the  branch 
of  this  artery  affected.  In  haemorrhage,  or  block- 
ing of  the  branches  of  this  artery,  there  is  generally 
paralysis  of  some  limb  or  portion  of  the  body ;  as 
in  every  cerebral  affection,  the  resulting  mental 
symptoms  depend  upon  the  health,  age,  and  state 
of  nutrition  of  the  brain.  If,  e.g.,  the  person  is 
young  and  the  lesion  slight,  complete  recovery 
may  take  place  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  arteries 
are   atheromatous   and   the   brain   tissues   feeble, 
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recovery  does  not  take  place  so  readily,  if  at  all. 
In  a  typical  case  of  apoplexy  occurring  after  middle 
life,  there  ensues  as  an  almost  invariable  result  a 
certain  amount  of  ilementia  accompanied  by  emo- 
tional disturbances.  Depending  upon  the  nature, 
situation,  and  extent  of  the  lesion  there  may  also 
occur  loss  of  memory,  mental  confusion,  and  an 
Impairment  of  judgment.  Again,  in  most  of  the 
older  patients  the  mental  enfeeblement  is  slowly 
progressive,  but  in  the  majority  of  the  younger 
cases  and  sometimes,  though  exceptionally,  in  the 
older  cases,  the  condition  is  not  progressive. 

Apoplexy  may  be  followed  by  any  of  the  chief 
forms  of  insanity.  Perhaps  the  most  common  form 
is  mania  which  is  greatly  modified  by  the  under- 
lying condition  of  dementia.  The  mania  is  char- 
acterized by  a  noisy  excitement  accompanied  by 
restlessness,  and  illusions  or  hallucinations  of  the 
senses.  The  symptoms  are  usually  more  accentu- 
ated during  the  night,  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  a  patient  either  quiet  or  slightly  excited 
during  the  day  become  noisy  and  sleepless  during 
the  night.  This  form  of  mania  is  also  often  inter- 
mittent, the  attack  lasting  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
followed  by  a  jjeriod  of  calm  which,  however,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  true  lucid  interval.  Melancholia 
is  less  frequently  an  accompaniment  of  cerebral 
lesions  of  this  kind.  It  is  usually  acute  in  appear- 
ance, but  there  is  probably  less  mental  distress 
than  the  restlessness  and  noisy  emotionalism  of 
the  patient  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Delusions 
Avith  visual  and  auditoiy  hallucinations  may  also 
be  met  with  as  a  result  of  such  lesions.  The 
delusions  are  of  the  persecutory  form,  but  are 
irregular  and  badly  systematized. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  insanity  arising  from 
tumours  and  injuries  to  the  head,  it  may  be  said 
in  a  v/ord  that  it  is  veiy  irregular  and  difUcult  to 
describe.  In  cerebral  tumour,  by  far  the  most 
common  form  is  a  progressive  enfeeblement  ending 
in  complete  dementia.  Traumatic  injuries  may 
undoubtedly  cause  a  confusional  insanity  in  pre- 
disposed persons,  immediately  following  the  injury. 
V/here  a  portion  of  the  skull  has  been  depressed 
and  aS'ects  the  bra,in,  serious  cerebral  afi'ections 
may  be  caused,  which  are  relieved  by  operation. 
In  the  class  of  case  in  which  insanity  is  said  to 
occur  long  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  some 
excusable  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the  relation  of 
the  injury  to  the  mental  trouble.  It  is  believed 
by  many  authorities,,  however,  that  profound  moral 
deterioration  accompanied  by  impulsive  tendencies 


may  supervene  as  a  result  of  injuries  to  the  head 
received  years  previously, 

VII.  Senile  insanity.— 1\\q  insanity  of  old 
age  has  been  divided  into  :  {a)  cases  in  which  there 
is  no  dementia  present,  and  [b)  cases  in  which 
dementia  is  the  most  pronuiient  mental  symptom. 

(a)  In  the  first  class  any  form  of  insanity  may 
be  observed,  but  by  far  the  most  common  are  mania 
and  melancholia.  The  mania  usually  presents 
itself  in  an  acute  form,  the  patients  being  restless, 
confused,  and  often  troublesome  and  destructive  in 
their  habits.  The  subjects  are  generally  heredi- 
tarily predisposed,  or  have  suffered  from  mania  at 
previous  periods  of  their  lives.  The  melancholia 
is  also  acute.  The  patients  present  a  debilitated 
appearance,  and  suffer  from  delusions  of  persecution 
and  from  hallucinations  of  hearing.  Melancholia 
in  senile  persons  is  not  so  favourable  as  mania  so 
far  as  recovery  is  concerned,  and  either  lasts  a  long 
time  or  becomes  chronic. 

(h)  The  second  class,  who  present  dementia,  owe 
their  condition  to  advancing  age,  which  varies  in 
its  onset  according  to  the  cerebral  integrity  of  the 
individual.  In  some  cases  it  occurs  as  early  as  50, 
in  others  as  late  as  90.  Superadded  to  this 
dementia  there  may  be  either  mania-melancholia 
or  a  form  of  systematized  delusional  insanity.  The 
mania  and  melancholia  correspond  closely  to  the 
types  already  described  as  accompanying  gross 
lesions  of  the  brain.  Systematized  delusions  may 
take  the  form  of  either  persecution  or  ambition. 
In  the  former  type  the  patients  are  in  constant 
dread  of  being  robbed.  They  may  hide  their  more 
valuable  possessions  in  out-of-the-way  places  which 
on  account  of  their  faulty  memory  they  are  after- 
wards unable  to  find  ;  or  they  baiTicade  their  house 
or  room  doors  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  imaginary 
thieves  or  robbers.  The  delusions  of  ambition 
usually  exist  side  by  side  with  those  of  persecution, 
and  are  generally  accompanied  by  hallucinations 
both  of  a  pleasant  and  of  a  disagreeable  character. 
The  progress  of  senile  insanity  combined  with 
dementia  is  always  unfavourable. 

For  primitive  views  concerning  the  insane,  cf. 
the  various  sections  of  art.  Possession. 

Literature. — L.  Bianchi,  Text-Book  of  Psychiatry,  Eiig.tr., 
Loudon,  1905 ;  L.  C.  Bruce,  Studies  in  Clinical  Psychiatry, 
do.  1906 ;  T.  S.  Clouston,  Clinical  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases^, 
do.  1S96  ;  M.Cia.\s,Psycholo(iieal  Medicine,  Ao. 1^05;  B.Hart, 
Psychology  of  Insanity,  Cambridge,  1912;  E.  Kraepelin,  Psy- 
eliiatrie^,  Leipzig,  1913;  J.  Macpherson,  Mental  Affections, 
London,  1S09  ;  H.  Nog-achi,  Serum  Dia'jnnsisof  Syphilis  and 
Liietin  Ilcaction'i,  do.  1912;  W.  H.  B.  Stoddart,  Mind  and 
its  Disorders'^,  do.  1912.  J.  MACPUERSON'. 
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Primitive.— See  Possession  (Primitive). 
Christian  (Protestant)  (J.  Strahan),  p.  346. 
Christian  (Roman  Catholic)  (E.  L.  van  Bece- 
LAERE),  p.  350. 


INSPIRATION  (Protestant  doctrine).— Pro- 
testant scholars  of  the  present  day,  imbued  with 
the  scientific  spirit,  have  no  a  priori  theory  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  They  do  not  attempt 
to  define  the  term  by  almtract  I'eflexion.  Their 
method  of  inquiry  is  critical  and  inductive,  not 
metaphysical  and  deductive.  They  do  not,  of 
course,  attempt  to  make  the  mind  which  receives 
and  weighs  evidence  a  mere  tabula  rasa — that  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable — but  they  do  their 
best  to  free  it  from  prepossessions  and  presupposi- 
tions. They  reject  every  foi-egone  conclusion  as 
to  the  mode  and  shape  in  which  God  must  reveal 
His  ways  to  men.     They  do  not  open  any  book  of 


Greek  and  Roman. — See  Possession  (Greek  and 

lloman). 
Hindu  (A.  S.  Geden),  p.  352. 
Japanese. — See  Possession  (Japanese). 
Muslim  (E.  Sell),  p.  354. 

the  OT  or  NT  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  bound 
to  regard  its  teaching  as  sacred  and  authoritative. 
They  yield  to  nothing  but  what  they  regard  as 
the  irresistible  logic  of  facts.  They  feel  that,  if 
they  are  not  convinced  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  they  cannot  be  legiti- 
mately convinced  in  any  other  way.  And,  if  in  the 
end  they  formulate  a  doctrine  of  the  Divine  influ- 
ence under  which  the  Scriptures  were  written,  this 
is  an  inference  from  the  characteristics  which,  after 
a  free  and  fair  investigation,  they  are  constrained 
to  recognize. 

The  time  of  privilege  and  prestige  among  books  is 
past  for  them.    The  attitude  of  all  liberal  thinkers 
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towards  the  Scriptures  was  admirably  indicated  half 
a  century  ago  by  Kichard  lit)the  : 

'  Let  the  IJiblo  (jo  forth  into  Chrisltndoin  as  it  is  in  itself,  as 
a  book  like  other  books,  without  allowin},'  any  dofrmatic  ll;cory 
to  aasign  it  u  reserved  position  in  the  ranks  of  books  :  let  it 
atxoniiilish  what  it  am  of  itself  throu'ch  its  own  eharacter  and 
tbrout^li  Unit  whieh  each  man  euii  lind  in  it  for  himself :  and  it 
will  acconijilish  great  Ihintrs'  (quoted  by  W.  N.  Clarke,  The  Use 
of  the  Scripluies  in  Theolugy,  p.  IJl). 

Some  believers  in  inspiration  prefer  to  avoid  '  tlie 
ancient,  aml)i<j;uous,  confusing  word.'  They  think 
that  this  wortl 

•has  lost  its  elearnoss  without  losinfj  its  claim  :  it  bears  the 
urgency  of  sacred  tradition  after  delinableness  has  forsaken  it : 
it  is  now  an  enemy  to  cleii«-  thought,  and  a  misleading,'  tfuidc  to 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures.  It  will  he  a  good  day  for  theo- 
logy, and  for  reli:,'ion,  when  we  fearlessly  take  the  Bible  for 
exactly  what  it  is,  with  au  abiding  value  resident  in  itself 
{ib.  155). 

The  term  '  inspired  of  God '  [OeoirvevaToi)  is,  how- 
ever, used  in  the  Bible  itself  (2  Ti  3'«) ;  and  if,  after 
the  application  of  the  most  rigid  tests,  inspiration 
is  proved  to  be  a  fact,  it  is  better  not  to  abandon 
the  accepted  word,  but,  if  possible,  so  to  re-mint  it 
as  to  free  it  from  all  misleading  associations. 

1,  Inspiration  and  experience.— It  is  through  an 
experience  oi  the  .^^piritual  po-.vcr  of  the  Bible  that 
the  term  first  comes  to  have  a  real  meaning.  Some- 
thing more  than  the  'criticism  of  pure  reason'  is 
reqiiired  for  the  correct  and  just  valuation  of  the 
Scriptures.  They  make  their  appeal  not  only  to 
the  intellect  but  to  the  imagination,  the  heart,  and 
the  conscience.  Their  light  is  for  the  seeing  eye, 
their  message  for  the  spirit  which  hungers  and 
thirsts  after  righteousness  and  truth  ;  and  it  is  the 
testimony  of  one  generation  after  another  that 
through  the  Scriptures  God  finds  the  soul  and  the 
soul  finds  God. 

Two  Christian  utterances  may  be  regarded  as  typical.  In  his 
Letters  mi  the  Inspiratiun  of  the  .Scriptures  iLetter  i.),  Coleridge 
tells  how  he  re-read  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
each  book  both  as  a  unit  and  as  an  integral  part,  and  then  he 
continues :  '  Need  I  say  that  I  have  met  everywhere  more  or 
less  copious  sources  of  truth,  and  power,  and  purifying  im- 
pulses ;  that  I  have  found  words  for  ray  inmost  thoughts,  songs 
for  my  joy,  utterances  for  my  hidden  griefs,  and  pleadings  for 
my  shame  and  my  feebleness?  In  short,  whatever  ^nrf.s  me, 
bears  witness  for  itself  that  it  has  proceeded  from  a  Holy  Spirit, 
even  from  the  same  Spirit,  ichich  remaining  in  itself,  yet  re- 
generateth  all  other  poiccrs,  and  in  all  a'jes  entering  into  holy 
'souls  maketh  them  friends  of  God  and  prophets  (Wis  7'^).'  '  If 
I  am  asked,'  says  W.  K.  Smith,  '  why  I  receive  Scripture  as  the 
Word  of  God,  and  as  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  life,  I 
answer  with  all  the  fathers  of  the  Protestant  Church,  Because 
the  Bible  is  the  only  recfrrd  of  the  rcdeeminj  love  of  God,  because 
in  the  Bible  alone  I  find  God  drauimj  near  to  man  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  declaring  to  ms  in  Uiin  His  will  for  our  salvation. 
And  this  record  I  knotv  to  be  true  by  the  witness  of  bis  Spirit 
in  my  heart,  whereby  I  am  assured  that  none  other  than  God 
llimself  is  able  to  speak  such  icords  to  my  sovi'  (Exp.  tv.  x. 
[1894]  250). 

2.  Inspiration  and  ecstasy.  —  The  theory  that 
inspiration  is  an  ecstasy,  or  possession,  has  prob- 
ably few  advocates  to-day.  It  was  the  view  pro- 
pounded by  Plato,  from  whom  it  was  borrowed  by 
Philo,  Josephus,  and  some  early  Christian  writers. 

'  God  has  given  the  art  of  divination  not  to  the  wisdom,  but 
to  the  foolishness  of  man.  No  man,  when  in  his  wits,  attains 
prophetic  truth  and  inspiration  ;  but  when  he  receives  the 
inspired  word,  either  his  intelligence  is  enthralled  in  sleep,  or 
he  is  demented  by  some  distemper  or  possession '  (Plato, 
Timcm-i,  71).  '  For  a  prophet  gives  forth  nothing  at  all  of  his 
own,  but  acts  as  interpreter  at  the  prompting  of  another  in  all 
his  utterances,  and  as  long  as  he  is  under  inspiration  he  is  in 
ignorance,  his  reason  departing  from  its  place  and  yielding  up 
the  citadel  of  the  soul,  when  the  Divine  Spirit  enters  into  it  and 
dwells  in  it  and  strikes  at  the  mechanism  of  bis  voice,  sounding 
through  it  to  the  clear  declaration  of  that  which  He  prophe- 
sieth '  (Philo,  de  S/Jf c.  Leg.  iv.  8  [ed.  Mangey,  ii.  343]).  Josephus 
takes  Balaam  as  a  typical  prophet,  who  spoke  '  not  as  master  of 
himself,  but  moved  to  say  what  he  did  by  the  Divine  Spirit,'  and 
makes  him  express  himself  thus  to  Balak  :  '  God  is  stronger  than 
my  resolve  to  serve  thee.  For  those  who  fancy  that  of  them- 
selves they  can  foretell  the  fortunes  of  men  are  all  too  weak  to 
help  saying  what  God  suggests  to  them  or  to  resist  His  will  ; 
for  when  He  has  entered  into  us  nothing  that  is  in  us  is  any 
longer  our  own'  (Ant.  iv.  vi.  5).  Athenagoras,  the  Christian 
apologist  (c.  A.D.  177),  said,  in  reference  to  the  prophets,  that, 
'  while  entranced  and  deprived  of  their  natural  powers  of  reason 
by  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  they  uttered  that  which 


was  wrought  in  them,  the  Spirit  u.oing  them  as  its  instru- 
ments as  a  llute-player  might  blow  a  flute  '  (.ipd.  ix.).  Another 
favour!  telig'.irewas'that  of  a  plectrum  striking  a  lyre(Ii:piphanius, 
IJ(vr.  xlviii.  4). 

This  theory  commended  itself  to  the  M<jntanists 
(7. «".),  whose  excesses  were  castigntrd  by  AliUiades 
in  a  treatise  lieariiig  the  title,  That  the  Prophet 
oiiqht  not  to  speak  in  Ecsta^iij,  which  recalls  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  'The  sjiirits  of  the  prophets  a'-e 
subject  to  the  |)rophets'  (I  Co  14").  Few  j>eople 
now  cling  to  the  idea  that  the  Divine  influence 
was  communicated  to  the  Bible  by  dictation  to  its 
writers.  It  is  seen  that  the  prophet,  tiie  psalmist, 
and  the  apostle  are  degraded  if  they  are  regarded 
as  the  mere  mouthpieces  or  penmen  of  Deity.  In- 
spiration does  not  suspend  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  the  soul,  but  raises  tiiem  to  tiieir  highest  activity, 
the  supernatural  intensifying  the  natural.  A  cog- 
nate word  to  inspiration  (OfoirvtvaTia)  is  enthusiasm 
{ivdovcna.<xix6z,  from  iv  and  (Jcos),  and  the  Divine 
energy  is  comparable  to  a  breath  which  quickens, 
a  seed  which  fertilizes,  a  flame  which  kindles  the 
human  spirit  to  the  finest  issues. 

3.  Inspiration  and  revelation. — Inspiration  is  the 
correlate  of  revelation.  Whenever  God  revealed 
Himself,  He  inspired  men  to  receive  and  to  com- 
municate the  revelation.  It  is  a  truism  that  no 
lesson,  human  or  Divine,  is  taught  until  it  is 
learned  ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  facts  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  should  have  failed  to  find 
appreciative  minds.  There  were  seekers  ready  to 
be  initiated  into  the  mysteries.  Spiritual  truths 
made  their  due  impression  upon  the  finest  minds 
in  the  Hebrew  nation  and  the  Christian  Church, 
in  order  tliat  they  might  ultimately  make  a  similar 
impression  upon  all  mankind.  Amos  Avas  disci- 
plined to  become  the  stern  prophet  of  Divine  right- 
eousness. Hosea  had  an  experience  which  sensitized 
his  mind  to  receive  a  new  image  of  Divine  love. 
Isaiah's  regal  spirit  apprehended  tiieDivine  majesty. 
I'aul  knew  himself  to  be  separated  and  called  that 
God's  Son  might  reveal  Himself  in  him  (Gal  l'^'-). 
Hare  indeed  were  the  minds  which  at  iiist  were 
possessed  by  any  new  truth,  and  impelled  to  utter 
it  with  a  i)Ower  greater  than  their  own.  Yet  the 
Divine  infiuence  felt  by  the  few  was  not  es.scntially 
different  from  that  which  allected  a  nmch  wider 
circle.  Without  a  general  insjiiration  llure  could 
have  been  no  special  one.  IJehind  the  insi>ired 
prophets  and  psalmists  of  the  OT  there  was  the 
inspired  Hebrew  nation,  and  behind  the  insjiired 
apostles  there  was  the  inspired  Christian  com- 
munity. The  organ  of  revelation  was  never  a 
solitary  visionary.  It  was  in  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  many,  purifying  itself  in  the  life 
and  the  teaching  of  their  noblest  representatives, 
expanding  itself  from  age  to  age,  and  ultimately 
concentrating  and  consummating  itself  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  voice  of  God  was  heard. 

4.  Inspiration  and  literature. — It  is  self-evident 
that  the  true  medium  of  revelation  is  not  a  lx)ok, 
but  a  man.  Inspiration  is  a  condition  of  the  soul 
in  relation  to  God,  and  can  be  ascribed  to  a  roll  or 
book  only  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  record  of  a  vital 
experience.  It  was  not  into  prophecies  and  his- 
tories, laws  and  psalms,  gospels  and  epistles,  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  was  directly  breathed,  but  into 
their  authors.  The  living  truth  always  shaped 
itself  first  in  some  living  mind,  and  whether  it 
was  published  viva  voce  or  by  writing  was  imma- 
terial. As  a  means  of  preserving  the  truth  the  art 
of  writing  was  of  immense  value,  but  it  could  make 
no  diflerence  to  the  inspiration. 

'  The  authoritv  of  the  word  written  was  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  word'spoken,  neither  less  nor  more.  It  was  inherent 
in  the  person  who  wrote  or  spoke,  and  was  derived  from  the 
special  action  upon  that  person  of  the  Spirit  of  God'C^V.  Sanday, 
fnxpiration'-^,  2'.i0f.). 

5.  In  OT. — (")  Theprophcts  are  by  pre-eminence 
the  inspired  men  of  the  OT.     Their  inspiration  is 
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the  type  of  all  inspiration.  The  '  madness '  of  the 
earlier  prophets,  such  as  tliose  among  whom  Saul 
found  himself  (1  S  10"'-)>  had  certain  well-marked 
affinities  with  heathen  mantic  and  with  the  excesses 
of  the  Muslim  dervish,  but  the  inspiration  of  the 
later  Hebrew  prophets  purified  itself  trom  that 
taint;  and,  if  the  claims  which  they  made  can  be 
established,  the  Divine  influence  upon  tlie  minds 
of  men  is  an  indisputable  fact.     Judged  by  their 

f'esta,  their  credibility  is  the  highest.  The  estab- 
ishment  of  ethical  monotheism  as  the  religion  of 
Israel  was  their  achievement,  and  their  affirmations 
regarding  the  righteousness  and  love,  the  faithful- 
ness and  holiness  of  God,  are  to-day  the  kernel 
of  the  world's  faith.  It  was  their  characteristic 
that,  instead  of  reasoning  and  conjecturing,  they 
announced  and  commanded.  Each  of  them  spoke 
as  if  he  was  commissioned  to  publish  the  laws  of 
heaven  in  the  language  of  earth,  as  if  his  mind  was 
a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  the  white  light 
of  eternity.  The  ideas  of  which  they  were  the 
bearers  were  not  proclaimed  as  their  own  pious 
opinions  or  shrewd  guesses.  They  drew  a  firm 
and  unwavering  distinction  between  the  thoughts 
,  of  their  own  minds  and  the  sacred  authoritative 
truths  which  came  to  them  by  God's  own  prompt- 
ing. They  thus  separated  themselves  from  the 
false  projihets  who  uttered  the  deceits  of  their 
own  hearts.  The  whole  fellowship  of  the  prophets, 
whose  activities  extended  over  several  centuries, 
made  the  same  claim  to  inspiration.  '  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,'  or  some  equivalent  expression,  was  the 
formula  with  which  they  habitually  introduced 
their  utterances.  And  on  the  fcict  of  their  own 
consciousness,  the  belief  of  their  contemporaries, 
the  unanimity  of  their  testimony,  the  ethical  qua- 
lity of  their  teaching,  and  the  beneficent  results 
of  their  labours  a  strong  foundation  is  laid  for  the 
truth  of  their  assumption  that  they  were  the  organs 
or  instruments  of  the  Most  High. 

'  There  is  no  alternative  between  accepting  this  belief  as  true 
and  regarding  it  as  a  product  of  mental  disease  or  delusion. 
But  to  bring  such  a  charge,  not  against  a  few  individuals  but 
against  the  whole  line  of  prophets  from  Moses  or  Samuel  to 
Malachi,  is  a  step  from  which  most  of  us  would  shrink '  (Sandaj', 
op.  cit.  394). 

(b)  In  what  sense  and  to  what  extent  were  the 
historians  of  Israel  inspired  ?  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  books  of  the  OT  from  Joshua  to  the 
end  of  Kings  (Ruth  excepted)  are  called  'the 
Former  Prophets.'  Historical  criticism  justifies 
this  title,  finding,  as  it  does,  that  all  the  older 
historical  Avritings  were  the  work  of  men  imbued 
with  the  prophetic  spirit.  That  imbuement  was 
their  sole  and  sufficient  inspiration.  They  had  the 
double  function  of  relating  and  interpreting  events, 
and  as  narrators  they  were  dependent  upon  the 
ordinary  channels  of  information — folk-ballads, 
oral  traditions,  State  annals,  and  the  like.  In 
their  researches  they  were  as  liable  as  ordinary 
historians  to  fall  into  errors.  Their  inspiration  did 
not  fill  up  lacun;e  in  their  knowledge  of  events.  If 
their  sources  of  information  were  good,  their  nar- 
ratives were  full  and  accurate,  but  not  otherwise. 
It  is  evident  that  they  sometimes  glorified  tlie 
institutions  of  which,  as  patriots,  they  were  justly 
proud,  and  that  they  frequently  idealized  the  past 
by  reflecting  upon  it  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
a  later  time.  The  monuments  of  Assyria  have 
shown  how  unreliable  is  their  chronology.  In  the 
execution  of  the  whole  technical  part  of  their 
work — the  collecting,  sorting,  and  combining  of 
materials — the  scientific  historian  of  to-day  finds 
many  grounds  for  criticism.  Yet  their  value 
remains  unimpaired.  It  is  by  their  insight  into 
the  true  meaning  of  events,  their  interpretation  of 
history,  and  the  lessons  which  they  educe  from  the 
past  for  the  guidance  of  men  in  the  present,  that 
they  demonstrate  their  prophetic  inspiration.  His- 


tory as  well  as  Nature  was  for  thera  a  book  written 
by  the  hand  of  God,  and  their  community  of 
spirit  with  Him  made  it  possible  for  them  to  read 
His  secrets.  The  stories  which  they  tell — often 
with  astonishing  dramatic  power — might,  if  other- 
wise related,  have  done  infinite  mischief,  but  in 
the  light  of  inspiration  the  annals  of  Israel's 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  are  so  transfigured  as 
to  become  the  vehicles  of  spiritual  and  eternal 
truth  for  all  men  of  all  ages. 

(c)  If  a  measure  of  inspiration  is  also  conceded  to 
the  Pentateuch,  this  cannot  mean — except  for  the 
orthodox  Jew — that  the  Torali  is  still  authorita- 
tive in  matters  of  conduct  and  worship.  The 
ancient  Rabbis  considered  that  the  highest  degree 
of  inspiration  was  necessary  for  the  Law,  a  lower 
for  the  prophets,  and  only  a  small  degree  for  the 
other  Scriptures  (called  the  KHhMhim,  or  Hagio- 
grapha).  The  '  Reform  Judaism '  of  to-day,  on 
the  contrary,  recognizes  that  the  inspiration  of 
the  prophets  excels  that  of  the  Law,  and  accord- 
ingly would  like  to  see  such  a  revision  of  the  syna- 
gogal  lectionaries  as  would  do  justice  to  the  finest 
parts  of  the  OT  (G.  G.  Montefiore,  LiberalJudaism, 
London,  1903,  p.  125  ;  see,  further,  art.  Liberal 
Judaism).  Those  elements  of  the  Torah  which 
have  an  intrinsic  and  permanent  value — such  as 
the  humane  provisions  of  Deuterononiy — are  just 
the  parts  that  embody  the  ideals  of  Prophetism, 
and,  for  the  rest,  the  ritual  of  Judaism  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sacred  form  without  which  the 
volatile  spirit  of  true  religion  would  perhaps  have 
perished  in  Israel's  days  of  tribulation  and  dis- 
tress. 

{d)  The  common  origin  of  certain  Chaldoian  and 
Biblical  legends — notably  tliose  of  the  Creation, 
the  Fall,  and  the  Flood — cannot  be  disputed  ;  but, 
with  all  the  apparent  affinities,  which  are  too  close 
to  be  mere  coincidences,  the  stories  in  Genesis  dis- 
play a  remarkable  difference,  and  the  diflerence  is 
the  measure  of  their  inspiration.  The  spirit  of 
true  religion  penetrated  the  primitive  traditions 
of  the  human  race,  purified  them  of  their  grossness 
and  polytheism,  and  brought  them  into  harmony 
with  the  ethical  monotheism  of  the  prophets  of 
Israel. 

(e)  If  one  of  the  marks  of  a  book's  inspiration  is 
its  spiritual  power  over  its  readers,  no  part  of  the 
OT  is  more  fully  insjjired  than  the  Psalter,  Avhich 
was  originally  the  hymn-book  of  the  second 
Temple,  and  is  now  the  world's  chief  classic  of 
praise  and  prayer,  giving  lyric  expression  to  every 
mood  of  religious  feeling,  every  phase  of  spiritual 
life.  Its  authors  were  the  successors  of  the 
prophets.  It  need  not  be  denied  that  some  of 
them  had  a  primary  inspiration,  a  direct  and 
original  insight  into  the  things  of  God  ;  but  as  a 
class  they  were  poets  and  singers  who  assimilated 
the  characteristic  ideas  of  the  prophets  and  applied 
thera  to  all  the  varied  relations  of  human  life.  The 
products  of  their  secondary  inspiration  are  certainly 
not  inferior  in  practical  value  to  those  of  prophecy. 
Expressing  for  every  man  the  grief  of  repentance 
and  the  joy  of  forgiveness,  the  agitation  of  doubt 
and  the  serenity  of  faith,  the  agony  of  spiritual 
abandonment  and  the  rapture  of  communion,  the 
Psalter  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  unmistakable 
stamp  and  sign  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Not  that 
every  psalm  is  equally  inspired,  or  that  every 
sentiment  can  be  endorsed  by  a  Christian. 

'We  cannot  and  we  do  not  mean  that  the  passiges  which 
show  an  ignorance  about  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul,  or  the 
passages  which  breathe  out  cursings  and  threatenings  against 
personal  enemies,  are  in  any  sense  whatever  the  words  or  the 
utterances  of  God '  (R.  F.  Horton,  Inspiration  and  the  Bible, 
224  f.). 

(/)  The  inspiration  of  the  Wisdom  literature — 
Proverbs,  Job,  Ecclesiastes — is  for  the  most  part 
secondary.      Impregnated    with    the    ideas    of    a 
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relijiion  whose  lirst  piiuciple  is  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  the  writers  apiily  their  minds  now  to  tlie 
ordinary  questions  oi  conduct  in  the  household 
and  in  society,  now  to  tlie  world's  ultinuite 
enigmas  of  sin  and  suH'ering,  of  life  and  death,  and 
nearlj'  always  as  sages  observing,  reflecting,  and 
even  speculating,  rather  than  as  seers  coming  forth 
from  Ciod's  immediate  presence  with  authority  to 
l)ublish  new  trutlis  in  His  name.  Yet  in  some  of 
the  noblest  passages  of  Job,  where  a  great  mind 
wrestling  with  dee^j  and  diHicult  problems  is  re- 
warded, if  not  with  a  satisfying  solution,  at  least 
with  glimpses  of  Divine  greatness  and  goodness 
which  make  life's  mystery  bearable,  and  in  such 
passages  as  the  eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs,  where 
VVisdom  is  personified  as  God's  Master-workman 
in  creation,  the  inspiration  may  be  regarded  as 
primary. 

(g)  In  the  Book  of  Esther,  whose  canonicity  was 
long  disputed  by  the  llabbis,  and  which  Protestant 
Christian  theologians  accepted  only  in  deference  to 
Jewish  tradition,  inspiration  is  at  a  minimum. 
A  certain  vague  doctrine  of  providence  is  pre- 
supposed, but  God's  name  is  never  mentioned  in 
the  story,  and  no  spiritual  interi)retation  is  at- 
tempted, while  the  massacre  over  which  the  reader 
is  invited  to  gloat  sends  him,  by  reaction,  either 
to  the  critical  verdict  that  one  is  here  perusing 
romance  and  not  history,  or  to  the  higher  criticism 
of  Marjory  Fleming,  '  But  then  Jesus  was  not 
then  come  to  teach  us  to  be  merciful'  (John 
Brown,  Hora;  Subsecivce,  Edinburgh,  1882,  iii. 
214).  The  Song  of  Songs  is  instinct  with  at  least 
the  highest  j^oetic  inspiration,  and,  though  the 
allegorical  interpretation  which  secured  it  a  place 
in  the  Canon  is  regarded  by  Protestants  as  a  mis- 
take, it  cannot  but  be  welcomed  on  other  grounds, 
such  as  its  passionate  delight  in  nature,  its  en- 
thusiastic praise  of  a  pure  idyllic  love  strong  as 
death  and  mightier  than  the  grave. 

To  sum  up :  the  old  doctrine  of  the  equal  and 
infallible  inspiration  of  every  part  of  the  OT,  with 
its  coiTclatea  doctrine  of  the  absence  of  inspiration 
from  every  book  outside  the  Hebrew  canon,  is  now 
rapidly  disappearing  among  Protestants.  There 
is,  in  reality,  no  clear  dividing  line  between  what 
is  and  what  is  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. If  some  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha 
could  be  admitted  into  the  canon,  few  would  be 
found  to  object. 

'  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  say  that  the  Book  of  Esther  is 
wholly  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
wholly  devoid  of  it.  .  .  .  Just  as  there  is  a  descending'  scale 
within  the  Canon,  there  is  an  ascending  scale  outside  it.  Some 
of  the  books  in  our  Apocrypha  might  well  lay  claim  to  a 
measure  of  inspiration '  (Sanday,  op.  cit.  258  f .). 

Further,  our  leading  authority  upon  the  Apoca- 
lyptic books  finds  in  their  contribution  to  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  '  a  genuine  product  of 
Jewish  inspiration,'  and  in  the  ethics  of  some  of 
them  an  advance  upon  the  highest  morality  of  the 
OT  and  a  preparation  for  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (R.  H.  Charles,  Eschatology-,  London,  1913, 
pp.  179,  226  tr.). 

6.  In  NT.— The  writers  of  the  NT  were  as 
conscious  of  their  own  inspiration  as  those  of  the 
OT.  The  apostles,  like  the  Lord,  spake  with 
authority.  Tliey  were  not  pedants  like  the  scribes. 
Whether  they  used  tongue  or  pen,  they  somehow 
knew  that  their  minds  were  under  the  control  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  {a)  St.  Paul's  claim  to  teach  is 
based  on  a  special  call  and  a  special  endowment. 
The  gospel  which  he  preaches  was  not  received 
from  man,  but  came  to  him  through  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ  (Gal  V^).  He  had  no  need  to  confer 
with  flesh  and  blood.  His  inspiration  was  primary, 
immediate,  and  personal.  Having  drunk  at  the 
fountain-head,  he  affirms  that  he  and  others  who 
share   liis  inspiration   speak   'not    in    the   words 


which  man's  wisdoju  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  teaclieth  ;  comparing  spiritual  tilings  with 
spiritual '  (1  Co  2'^).  Like  the  OT  prophets,  he  can 
in  general  distinguish  clearly  between  the  revela- 
tions of  God  and  his  own  opinions.  After  express- 
ing his  preference  for  the  celibate  life,  he  adds, 
'and  I  think  also  that  I  have  the  Spirit  of  God' 
(1  Co  7*).  Evidently  there  is  a  borderland  between 
inspiration  and  un inspiration,  a  region  in  which  he 
has  to  tolerate,  if  he  cannot  welcome,  dillereuce  of 
opinion,  because  the  oracle  is  silent.  On  some  im- 
portant points — e.g.  'concerning  virgins' — he  has 
no  commandment  of  the  Lord,  but  can  only  ofl'er 
his  own  judgment  for  what  it  is  worth  (v.-*).  When 
he  is  about  to  give  advice  to  the  brother  who  has 
an  unbelieving  wife,  or  the  woman  who  has  an  un- 
believing husband,  he  is  careful  to  premise  that 
his  counsel  is  based  merely  on  his  own  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  :  '  But  to  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the 
Lord'  (v.'-'-)-  When,  however,  he  admits  that  he 
speaks  '  after  the  maimer  of  men  '  {AvOpuirivov  X^yu, 
Kara  dvdpwtrof  X^yu,  Ro  6"*,  1  Co  9",  Gal  3"*),  he  im- 
plies that,  unless  he  chooses  to  descend  from  a 
privileged  position,  he  speaks  and  writes  under  a 
Divine  influence  to  whicii  most  men  are  strangers. 

(6)  If  the  writers  of  the  other  Epistles  do  not 
directly  refer  to  their  inspiration,  this  is  apparently 
because  their  authority  has  never,  like  St.  Paul's, 
been  questioned  and  resisted.  When  St.  Peter, 
St.  James,  and  St.  Jude  teach  and  command,  warn 
and  exhort,  they  expect  to  be  believed  and  obeyed. 
St.  John's  claim  to  first-hand  knowledge  of  Chi"ist 
and  His  gospel  is  peculiarly  imjiressive  : 

'  That  which  was  from  the  beginninf,',  which  we  have  heard, 
which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon, 
and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  life  .  .  .  declare  we 
unto  you '  (1  Jn  li-S). 

(c)  The  author  of  the  Apocalypse  makes  a  strong, 
explicit  claim  to  inspiration.  He  is  a  prophet,  and 
his  book  a  prophecy  (P  10'-  ^i  22«-  »•  "'•).  The  things 
of  God  are  revealed  to  him  when  he  is  '  in  the 
Spirit'  (li<'42l7*21'«).  His  letter  to  each  of  the 
seven  Churches  is  '  what  the  Spirit  saith.' 

(d)  Like  the  OT  historians,  the  Evangi'lisfs  did 
not  depend  on  inspiration  for  any  of  the  facts 
which  they  wished  to  record. 

The  Prologue  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  is  in  this  relation 
singularly  instructive.  It  indicates  that  a  narrator  required  to 
be  in  touch  with  'eye-witnesses, and  minit^ters  of  the  word,'  and 
thus  be  able  to  trace  the  course  of  all  tl.injjs  accurately  from 
the  first,  before  he  could  'write  in  order.'  Papias  of  lliera- 
polis  indicates  the  source  of  St.  Mark's  information  by  saving 
that  this  evangelist,  '  having  become  interpreter  of  St.  Peter, 
wrote  down,  as  far  as  he  remembered  accurately,  the  things 
said  or  done  by  Christ'  (Eusebius,  HE  m.  xxxix.  16). 

Inspiration  cannot,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should,  do  the  work  of  memory  and  research.  It 
rather  makes  its  presence  felt  in  the  spirit  which 
was  breathed  into  the  evangelical  narratives,  and 
which  is  exhaled  from  them  by  the  receptive 
reader.  Two  of  the  evangelists,  according  to  tra- 
dition, were  themselves  apostles,  and  the  other 
two  belonged  to  the  apostolic  circles,  St.  Luke 
being  the  companion  of  St.  Paul  as  St.  Mark  was 
of  St,  Peter.  But  behind  all  the  narrators  was  the 
Spirit-filled  Church,  and  many  parts  of  the  Go.spels 
are  doubtless  not  the  composition  of  the  evangel- 
ists themselves,  but  their  transcripts  from  vivid 
traditions,  first  oral  and  then  written,  which  had 
taken  definite  shape  within  the  Church  as  the 
result  of  the  apostles'  own  preaching  and  teaching. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Logia  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  come,  as  a  whole,  directly  from  Christ 
Himself,  whose  words  are  the  standard  of  the 
highest  inspiration.  While  the  Divine  power 
wiiich  seized  the  OT  prophets  was  intermittent, 
and  even  that  which  worked  in  the  apostles  was 
not  without  breaks  and  flaws,  the  inspiration  of 
Jesus  was  continuous  and  perfect.  His  words  are 
revelations  which  touch  the  common  heart  of  man- 
kind as  no  other  utterances  of  human  lips.     He  is 
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the  inoaniate  Word,  and  no  part  of  the  Bible  can 
be  piotitabiy  used  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  life  until 
it  proves  itself  to  be  in  harmony  with  His  Mind 
and  Will. 

7.  Non-inspired  Bible  passages. — Tried  by  this 
standard,  there  are  not  a  few  passages  in  the  Bible 
which  cannot  be  regarded  by  Protestants  as  in  any 
true  sense  inspired.  Its  sixty-six  books  certainly 
have  not  all  the  same  measure  of  the  Divine  lire. 
Yet  the  old  phrase  '  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible ' 
continues  to  have  a  real  significance,  which  is  thus 
expressed  by  Sanday : 

'  It  may  be  hard  to  sum  up  our  definition  in  a  single  formula, 
but  we  mean  it  to  include  all  those  concrete  points  in  whicli  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  Bible  does  diflfer  from  and  does  excel  all 
other  Sacred  Books.  .  .  .  And  if  we  are  asked  to  define  the 
measure  of  this  special  influence,  we  can  see  it  reflected  in  that 
wide  margin  which  remains  when  the  common  elements  of  the 
Biblical  religion  and  other  religions  have  been  subtracted  and 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Bible  is  left'  (op.  cit.  128,  140). 

8.  Inspiration  in  the  Church  and  individual. — 
The  last  matter  is  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration  upon  the  living  Church  and  the  indi- 
vidual believer.  Every  Christian  is  inspired  in  so 
far  as  he  is  enlightened  and  renewed  by  the  Divine 
Spirit.  It  is  sometimes  maintained  that  there  is 
a  distinction  in  kind  between  the  inspiration  of 
the  apostles  and  that  of  the  ancient  or  modern 
Church.  This  is  probably  a  mistake.  The  real 
distinction  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind. 
The  inspiration  of  an  apostle  should  be  conceived 
as  that  of  a  common  Christian  raised  to  a  higher 
power  in  proportion  to  his  clearer  vision  of  Christ, 
his  closer  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  his  deeper 
devotion  to  Christ. 

'  This  must  be  insisted  on,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  NT 
writings  is  not  due  to  the -mysterious  endowment  of  a  few 
choice  souls,  but  must  be  traced  to  the  inspired  life  of  Christian 
believers  of  greater  or  less  intensity  according  to  the  moral 
and  religious  condition.  If  the  Church  of  Christ  to-day  were 
as  a  whole  cleansed  and  renewed,  so  that  a  like  receptivity 
for  the  divine  truth  and  grace  were  secured,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  divine  activity  in  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  man  would  once  more  be  made  manifest?' (A.  E. 
Garvie,  A  Handbook  of  Christian  Apologetics,  London,  1913, 
p.  66). 

Literature.  —  W.  Sanday,  Inspiration^  London,  1896 ; 
R.  F.  Horton,  Inspiration  and  the  Bible,  do.  1888  ;  C.  A. 
Briggs,  The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason,  Edinburgh, 
1892 ;  W.  N.  Clarke,  The  Use  of  the  Scriptures  in  Theology, 
do.  1906  ;  Marcus  Dods,  The  Bible,  its  Origin  and  Nature, 
do.  1905;  James  Orr,  Revelation  and  Inspiration,  London, 
1910 ;  P.  Gardner-Smith,  '  Revelation,'  in  The  Parting  of  the 
Roads,  ed.  F.  J.  F.  Jackson,  do.  1912,  p.  328  fif. 
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INSPIRATION  (Roman  Catholic  doctrine).— i. 
In  ascertaining  what  is  meant  and  must  be  under- 
stood by  inspiration  in  Roman  Catholic  doctrine, 
we  are  helped  by  several  dogmatic  definitions  issued 
at  different  times.  For  the  Catholic  these  are 
documents  of  the  greatest  possible  weight  and 
authority,  next  to  the  texts  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  since  they  are  accepted  by  all,  within 
the  Church,  as  pronouncements  of  an  infallible 
authority.  All  are  of  a  comparatively  recent  date 
— from  Avhich  it  is  plain  that  the  doctrine  of  in- 
spiration remained  for  many  centuries  a  universally 
recognized  tradition,  and  that  it  was  only  later, 
under  tlie  pressure  of  accidental  and  historical 
circumstances,  that  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
crystallize  it,  partially  at  least,  into  a  defined 
dogmatic  form. 

The  date  at  which  the  first  authentic  doctrinal 
statement  concerning  the  Scriptures  was  issued  in 
the  Church  (at  the  Council  of  Toledo  in  442)  ^  is, 
accordingly,  both  comparatively  late  and  compara- 
tively early.  The  eighth  anathema  then  formulated 
reads  thus  :  '  Si  quis  dixerit  vel  crediderit,  alteram 
Deum  esse  jjriscae  Lcgis,  alteram  Evangeliorum, 
A.  S.'  (Denzinger,  no.  28;  cf.  also  no.  707).  The 
obvious  meaning  of  this  declaration  is  that  the  one 
1  Cf.,  however,  Denzinger,  no.  19,  note,  where  the  Libellus 
in  modum  Symholi  is  tentatively  ascribed  to  a  Gallaecian  bishop 
of  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century. 


and  only  God  whom  the  Christians  adore  reveals 
Himself  in  both  Testaments  alike,  and  that  they 
are,  therefore,  of  equally  Divine  authority.  Several 
similar  declarations  were  made  later,  at  diiierent 
times,  explicitly  stating  the  belief  of  the  Church 
in  the  Divine  authorship  of  the  books  of  Scripture, 
for  the  detail  and  text  of  which  H.  Denzinger's 
Enchiridion  Symbolorum'^^  (Freiburg,  1911,  nos. 
348,  421,  464,  etc.)  may  be  consulted. 

The  first  definition,  however,  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  authorship  is  stated  Avith 
use  of  the  word  'inspiration'  is  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Florence  for  the  Jacobites  (1441),  in 
which  we  read  (Denzinger,  no.  706)  that  the  Roman 
Church 

'  Unnm  atque  eundem  Deum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testanienti,  hoc 
est,  Legis  et  Prophetarum  atque  Evangelii  profltetur  auctoroni  : 
quoniain  eodem  Spiritu  Sancto  inspirante  utriusque  Testanienti 
Sancti  locuti  sunt.' 

This  decree  evidently  marks  an  important  doc- 
trinal advance,  since  it  not  only  asserts,  as  a  dogma 
of  faith  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Divine 
authorship,  but  explicitly  assigns  inspiration  as  the 
peculiar  mode  by  which  it  exercises  itself.  The 
same  assertion  was  afterwards  renewed  by  the 
Vatican  Council  in  the  following  terms  : 

'  Si  quis  sacrae  Scripturae  libros  integros  cum  omnibus  suis 
partibus,  prout  illos  sancta  Tridentina  Synodus  recensuit,  pro 
sacris  et  canonicis  non  susceperit  aut  eos  divinitus  inspiratos 
esse  negaverit :  A.  S.'  (Denzinger,  no.  1809;  for  the  Tridentine 
Decretam  de  canonicis  Scripturis,  see  ib.  no.  783  f.  ;  cf.  also  the 
present  Pontiff's  condemnation  of  the  Modernist  assertion, 
'  Nimiam  simplicitatem  aut  ignorantiam  prae  se  ferunt,  qui 
Deum  credunt  vere  esse  Scripturae  sacrae  auctorem'  [ib.  no. 
2009]). 

To  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  authorship  we  find 
here  added  the  important  statement  that  inspiration 
must  be  held  to  extend  to  the  books  in  their  entirety 
and  including  all  their  parts.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, established  as  an  undisputed  dogma  of  the 
Catholic  Church  that  God  is  the  author  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  through  this  peculiar  mode  of 
influence  to  which  the  Church  gives  the  name, 
borrowed  from  the  Vulgate,^  of  'inspiration.' 

2.  The  texts  that  we  have  quoted  thus  far 
establish  the  belief  of  the  Church  in  the  fact  of 
inspiration.  But,  in  order  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  it,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  fact 
expressed  by  that  name,  Ave  must  have  recourse  to 
another  doctrinal  pronouncement — a  definition  of 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  which  is  both  very 
explicit  and  very  girarded.  After  having  once 
more  re-asserted  the  Divine  character  of  the  books 
of  the  two  Testaments  enumerated  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  and  contained  in  the  Vulgate,  as  extend- 
ing to  all  their  parts,  the  Vatican  Council  adds,  by 
Avay  of  explanation : 

'  Eos  vero  [libros]  Ecclasia  pro  sacris  et  canonicis  habet,  non 
idoo,  quod  sola  humana  industria  concinnati,  sua  deinde 
auctoritate  sint  approbati ;  nee  ideo  dumtaxat,  quod  revela- 
tionem  sine  errore  contineant ;  sed  propterea,  quod  Spiritu 
Sancto  inspirante  cnnscripti  Deum  habent  auctwem '  (Denzinger, 
no.  1787).  It  is  plain,  from  this  definition,  that  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  what  is  meant  by  inspiration  two  hypotheses  are 
excluded.  The  first  is  that  of  what  has  been  called  subuc/uent 
inspiration,  a  theory  propounded  in  l.'JS2  bj'  the  two  Jesuits  L. 
Lessius  and  J.  du  Hamel,  in  the  following  terms :  '  Liber 
aliqujs  .  .  .  humana  industria,  sine  assistentia  Spiritus  Sancti 
scriptus,  si  postea  Spiritus  Sanctus  testatur  ibi  nihil  esse  falsum, 
efficitur  Scriptura  Sacra.'  Manifestly  the  Council  rejects  the 
notion  of  books  which  were  originally  human  in  authorship 
being  raised,  by  a  subsequent  approbation,  to  the  dignity  of 
sacred  Scriptures.  The  second  h.^iothesis,  which  is  also 
excluded  by  the  above  definition,  is  tlie  theorj'  held,  at  a  later 
date,  by  another  theologian,  J.  Bonfrtre,  and  proposed  by  him 
in  tlie  following  terms:  'Hoc  modo  potest  Spiritus  Sanctus 
scriptorem  dirigere,  ut  in  nuUo  eum  errare  fallive  permittat ; 
ita  ei  adstat  ut  sicubi  videret  euni  erraturum,  inspiralione  sua 
illi  esset  adfuturus.'  This  way  of  conceiving  inspiration  makes 
it  practically  identical  with  the  'assistance' of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  the  Churcli  understands  to  aocompanj'  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  in  his  ex  cathedra  definitions,  both  guiding  and  pru- 

1  Cf.  2  Ti  3I6  'omnis  scriptura  divinitus  inspirata'  (va<Ta 
•ypai^r)  flcdn-wvo-Tos) ;  2  P  1*1  '  Spiritu  sancto  inspirati  locuti  sunt 
sancti  Dei  homines'  (vtto  Trveu/ioros  ayiov  'jyepoij.ei'oi  iXaKyiirav 
anh  Beov  ai'CpuiTroi). 
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serviiij;  him  from  error  ;  but  inspiration  implies  more  than  tliis. 
The  moanini;  of  the  Council  requires  somelhinf;  of  a  liijjher 
order,  something  positive,  not  negative;  antecedent,  not  con- 
comitant, a  motion  stii  generin  by  wliich  man  acts  as  an 
instrument,  conscious  and  free,  while  God  remains  the  primary 
and  responsible  author  ;  or,  as  it  has  been  very  happily  expressed 
by  J.  B.  I'>anzelin  (de  J)iv.  trad,  et  script.^,  p.  334  f.),  '  Ueus  est 
auctor  Scripturae  Sacrae  per  conscriptores  humanos." 

If  tlie  formula  of  the  Vatican  Council  implies 
this  much  ami  no  more,  inspiration  is  not  necessarily 
either  a  mechanical,  automatic  performance,  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  exclusive  agent,  and 
the  human  writer  the  mere  material  writinf^ 
nuichine  or  '  penholder,'  so  to  speak  ;  nor  is  it 
necessarily  a  process  of  dictation,  in  which  the 
writer  acts  simply  as  a  scribe  or  registrar  of  cffata, 
or  oracles,  in  relation  to  which  he  is  a  mere  conscious 
but  passive  recipient.  On  the  contrary,  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Council  does  not  even  require  that  the 
things  thus  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
always  have  been  new  and  revealed  to  the  sacred 
writer.  It  may  liave  been  so,  and  in  some  cases  at 
least  tiie  Council  does  not  exclude  such  a  possibility  ; 
it  might  very  well  not  liave  been,  and  the  Council 
says  nothing  about  it. 

3.  If  we  seek  now  to  form  a  theory  in  harmony 
with  the  definition  of  the  Vatican  Council,  we  can, 
by  applying  to  the  dogma  of  inspiration  the  old 
scholastic  doctrine  of  the  instrument,  give  a  notion 
of  it  which  will  appear  both  very  luminous  and 
very  consistent,  although  this  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  faith,  but  merely  a  theological  exi)L'uiation.  An 
instrument  may  be  defined  as  a  cause  which  receives 
its  impulse  and  activity  from  a  superior  and  principal 
agent,  in  virtue  of  which  it  produces  the  effect  of 
that  principal  agent,  but  produces  it  according  to 
its  own  peculiar  mode  of  action.  An  instrument 
is  bound  to  show  the  traces  of  its  own  particular, 
specific,  or  individual  characteristics  in  the  eflfect 
which  it  produces  in  virtue  of  the  impulse  of  the 
principal  cause.  Assuming  noM'  that,  in  the  case 
of  inspiration,  God  is  the  principal  cause,  and  man 
the  instrument,  an  instrument  of  a  conscious  and 
free  nature,  we  understand  that  man  will  act 
through  the  impulse  of  God,  who  supernaturally 
inclines  his  will  and  illumines  his  mind  to  enable 
it  to  grasp,  conceive,  and  view  such  things  as  God 
desires  and  in  the  light  in  which  God  means  the 
agent  to  do.  Sometimes  God  might  reveal  to  the 
mind  of  the  ■writer  new  and  hitherto  unknown  facts 
or  doctrines  ;  sometimes  He  might  content  Himself 
with  inspiring  him  with  regard  to  facts  or  things 
already  previously  known  to  him  through  natural 
means.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  find  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  why  the  result  of  inspiration,  viz. 
the  sacred  book  of  one  v.riter,  is  very  unlike  the 
work  of  another  equally  inspired  writer.  The 
conscious  and  free  'instrument,'  of  which  God 
makes  use,  retains  his  own  individual  character- 
istics, either  congenital  or  acquired,  his  own 
temperament,  culture,  style,  idiosyncrasies,  etc., 
which  will  necessarily  be  reflected  in  his  work. 
Hence  the  inspired  writings  of  Isaiah  must  needs 
be  unlike  those  of  Jeremiah,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
unlike  that  of  John,  etc. 

4.  Such  being  the  most  accurate  conception  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  inspiration — viz.  that  God 
is  the  moving  agent  and  respon.=sible  author,  and 
the  sacred  writer  His  free  and  conscious  instrument 
—we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  about  the  con- 
sequences that  are  likely  to  follow  from  such 
premisses.  We  have  already  seen,  by  referring  to 
the  definition  of  the  Vatican  Council,  that  all  the 
books  and  all  the  parts  of  each  book  enumerated 
as  canonical  by  the  Council  of  Trent  a7id  containecl 
in  the  Roman  edition  of  tlie  Vulgate  are  Divinely 
iiispired.  Hence,  if  a  Catholic'should  convince 
himself,  through  critical  researches,  that  the  history 
of   the  adulteress,  for  instance,  in  the  Gospel  of 


John,  or  that  the  final  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  cannot  possibly  have  lieen  written  by  the 
same  authors  as  those  Gospels  themselves,  he  must 
nevertheless  maintain  that  tliey  are  the  work  of 
.some  (other  equally)  inspired  writer.  15ut,  if  we 
grant,  as  we  must  in  the  Catholic  Church,  tliat 
inspiration  extends  to  all  the  books  and  to  all  the 
parts  of  tlie  books,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  we  arc  bound  to  believe  that  all  the  tlihigs 
which  we  find  referred  to  in  them  are,  \>y  that 
very  fact,  to  be  declared  sacred.  Divine,  and  God- 
appointed  in  themselves,  so  that  (i(xl  should  be 
made  answerable  for  every  one  of  them  ;  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Council,  at  least,  does  not  say  bo. 
Accordingly,  Catholic  theologians  are  in  the  habit 
of  distinguishing  several  classes  of  tilings,  such  a.s 
the  teachings  of  faith  and  morals,  the  historical  or 
scientific  facts  that  may  be  known  to  the  writer  by 
natural  means,  the  minor  details  or  obiter  dicta, 
tlie  quotations,  etc.,  and,  finally,  the  words  of  the 
text  them.selves,  and  to  inquire  of  each  class 
separately  whether  tlicy  too  are  inspired. 

The  obvious  cause  for  establishing^  such  distinc- 
tions and  separate  inquiries  is  the  difficulty  often 
experienced,  a'lparentlj'^  at  lea.st,  of  reconciling 
some  statements  contained  in  the  Scriptures  with 
what  seem  to  be  the  well  authenticated  and 
reasonably  certain  conclusions  of  modern  science. 
The  natural  tendency  of  some  theologians  is  to 
limit  inspiration  to  such  things  (viz.  dogmatic  and 
moral  teachings)  as  belong  exclusively  to  the  do- 
main of  revealed  religion,  getting  rid  of  scientific 
or  historical  objections  by  asserting  that  inspiration 
does  not  extend  to  scientific  or  historical  matters, 
even  when  they  are  touched  upon  in  the  Scriptures. 

5.  Previous,  therefore,  to  entering  upon  the 
question  whether  inspiration  extends  to  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  things  or  facts  that  can  be  distin- 
guished among  the  contents  of  the  Scripture,  it  is 
advisable,  first  of  all,  to  answer  the  often  mooted 
and  vexed  question.  Can  there  be  any  errors  in 
Scripture?  It  is  granted  on  all  sides,  and  the 
concession  has  been  officially  recognized  in  the 
Encyclical  Providcntissimus  Deus  of  Pope  liCO 
XIII.,  that,  once  committed  to  writing,  the  sacred 
text  became  subject  to  alterations  and  vicissitudes, 
analogous  to  those  to  which  all  books  subject  to 
repeated  transcription  are  exposed ;  that,  as  a 
consequence,  some  errors  foreign  to  the  original 
slipped  into  the  copies  through  the  mistakes  of  the 
transcribers,  or  otherwise.  The  original  text  itself 
might  even  contain  such  expressions  or  modes  of 
speech  as  a  fastidious  and  scientifically  trained 
mind  might  consider  not  strictly  and  rigorously 
accurate  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  since  the 
authors  themselves  .saw  no  reason  for  dej)arting 
from  the  modes  of  speech  that  were  prevalent  at 
the  time,  lest  they  might  useles.sly  arouse  con- 
troversies foreign  to  their  main  object  by  osten- 
tatiously discarding  the  received  notions  in  the 
minds  of  their  hearers  in  non-religious  matters. 
Eveiy  one  nowadays  will  grant  this.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  remains,  and  must  be  solved,  Can 
any  inspired  writer  ever  utter  a  false  statement  or 
perpetuate  a  positive  error? 

The  older  theologians  for  whom  the  problem 
did  not  exist,  and  those  modern  theologians  who 
apparently  do  not  suspect  that  the  question  exi.-^ts, 
used  to  decide  the  question  bj'  simply  answering 
in  the  words  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (Sum.  Theol., 
prima  par.s,  qu.  I.  art.  10,  ad  3) :  '  Patct  quod 
sensui  litterali  sacrae  Scripturae  numquam  potest 
subesse  falsum.'  The  sacred  text,  giving  cxi)ression 
to  an  utterance  of  tlie  fir.st  truth,  can  contain  no 
error,  since  God  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  mis- 
taken. Other  theologians,  however,  for  whom 
the  problem  does  exist,  have  often  endeavoured 
to  modify  in  a  more  or  less  subtle  waj'  the  rigour 
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of  the  Thomistic  axiom,  while,  of  course,  claiming 
to  remain,  both  at  heart  and  in  word,  perfectly 
orthodox. 

As  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  historical 
account  of  tlie  various  phases  of  the  question,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  recalling  a  simple  distinction,  in  which,  in  our 
opinion,  might  be  found  a  means  of  conciliation  between  the 
opposing  parties.  If  and  whenever  it  is  the  manifest  intention 
of  a  sacred  author  authoritatively  to  teach  us  a  fact,  however 
slight  or  unimportant,  in  any  department  whatsoever,  the 
principle  of  Thomas  Aquinas  must  find  its  full  and  irresistible 
application.  Thus,  to  use  a  comparison  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
himself,  if  it  should  be  definitely  the  intention  of  the  Scripture 
to  teach  us  authoritatively  that  Samuel  was  really  the  son  of 
Elkanah,  it  is  impossible  that  the  statement  should  be  errone- 
ous, and  that  Samuel  should  have  been  in  reality  the  son  of 
another.  There  are,  however,  obviously  many  cases  when  such 
an  intention  is  absent,  and  can  be  introduced  only  by  arbi- 
trarily forcing  one's  private  view  on  the  text ;  the  author 
writes  in  conformity  v/ith  received  historical  or  scientific  views, 
which  are  evidently  immaterial  to  his  purpose.  Who  could,  for 
instance,  without  assuming  to  himself  the  r61e  of  an  authori- 
tative interpreter  of  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writer,  maintain 
that  the  latter  certainly  meant  to  teach  us  that,  at  the  battle 
of  Gibeon,  the  sun  itself  stood  still  in  the  heavens  in  tha  literal 
sense  of  the  words,  and  that  any  other  interpretation  of  the 
text  is  positively  excluded  V 

Briefly,  to  assert  in  an  absolute  manner  that 
error  is  compatible  with  inspiration  in  the  mind 
of  the  sacred  writer  is  to  adopt  a  position  which 
most  Catholic  theologians  would  characterize  as 
'  erroneous  '  or  '  errori  proxima,'  as  being  indirectly 
opposed  to  the  Catholic  dogma  of  inspiration.^  To 
maintain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every  statement 
in  the  Scripture  must  be  taken  as  strictly  accurate 
in  the  literal  sense  in  which  it  appeared  in  the 
original  text  seems  unnecessary,  besides  being  out 
of  harmony  mth  many  clearly  established  and  well 
authenticated  facts. 

It  will  be  enough  to  note  here,  by  the  way,  that  no  one 
nowadays  thinks  of  claiming  inspiration  for  any  of  the  versions 
of  Scripture,  either  the  Septuagint  or  any  other ;  and,  indeed, 
the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  declaring  the  Vulgate  of  St. 
Jerome  '  authentic '  (pro  authentica  haheatur)  means  only  that, 
being  sufiRciently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of  Catholic  theology, 
it  is  adopted  by  the  Catholic  Church  as  its  official  version. 

6.  The  question  of  the  compatibility  of  inspira- 
tion with  error  being  thus  disposed  of  by  denying 
the  possibility  of  any  falsehood  being  authorita- 
tively asserted  in  the  Scripture,  even  by  mistake, 
it  becomes  comparatively  easy  to  answer  the 
various  questions  raised  concerning  the  extension 
of  inspiration  to  the  various  classes  of  subjects 
contained  in  the  Scripture.  There  is  really  no  ne- 
cessity for  any  classification  whatsoever.  '  Every- 
thing that  is  contained  in  the  sacred  books— be  it 
dogma,  moral  precept,  historical  statement,  quota- 
tion, or  the  words  themselves — was  clearly  selected 
and  put  there  by  a  mind  under  the  actual  influence 
of  inspiration.  Inspiration,  therefore,  must  be 
understood  as  extending  to  everything ;  for  why, 
indeed,  ought  it  to  have  stopped  short  at  anything 
in  the  sacred  text? 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  desire  to  avoid  im- 
puting to  the  Holy  Spirit  a  certain  number  of 
supposed  erroneous  statements  in  matters  not 
strictly  religious  —  a  desire  which  apparently 
haunts  some  minds— there  is  no  class  of  things 
contained  in  the  Scripture  to  which  there  is  any 
apparent  reason  to  deny  the  benefit  of  the  influ- 
ence of  inspiration,  except  perhaps  the  words 
themselves,  those  material  particles,  so  to  speak, 
of  which  the  text  is  composed.  Verbal  inspira- 
tion, indeed,  is  denied  by  a  large  number  of  theo- 
logians, but  mainly  on  two  grounds:  (1)  it  seems 
impossible,  on  that  hypothesis,  to  account  for  the 
diversity  of  style,  which  is  so  marked  between  two 
different  authors  ;  (2)  because  most  theologians  are 
averse  to  the  notion  of  dictation,  whicli  tliey  con- 
1  The  recent  condemnation  of  the  Modernist  proposition 
that  'inspiratio  divina  non  ita  ad  totam  Scripturara  sacram 
extenditur,  ut  omnes  et  singulas  eius  partes  ab  omni  errore 
praemuniat'  expressly  reproves  that  opinion  (Denzinger,  no. 
2011 ;  the  pronouncement  of  the  Commissio  Biblica  of  23rd 
June  1905  may  also  be  consulted  in  this  connexion  [ib.  no. 
19S0]). 


sider  inseparable  from  that  of  verbal  inspiration. 
But,  for  any  one  who  has  read  and  understood 
our  exposition  of  the  theory  of  the  instrument,  as 
applied  to  the  case  of  inspiration,  those  difficulties 
do  not  exist.  Inspiration  is  the  same  in  all  sacred 
writers,  in  kind  at  least ;  but  its  result,  the  style 
and  wording  of  the  Divine  oracles,  ought  neverthe- 
less to  be  different,  OAving  to  the  natural  differences 
that  exist  between  the  various  free  and  conscious  in- 
struments. An  Isaiah  and  a  Jeremiah,  a  Matthew 
and  a  John,  write  under  the  same  pervading  Divine 
influence,  but  each  one  in  his  own  natural  way, 
modo  propria.  Moreover,  the  same  theory  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  conception  of  a  dicta- 
tion of  God  to  the  sacred  writer.  For  to  inspire 
is  to  illumine,  and  to  illumine  is  not  to  dictate. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  conceiving  of  a  kind  of  dimin- 
ished inspiration,  stopping  short  at  the  selection 
of  the  words,  we  ought  to  conceive  of  a  super- 
natural influence  full  and  one,  pervading  tlie 
sacred  writing  throughout,  and  casting  its  Divine 
splendour  on  everything  contained  in  it,  even  the 
most  minute  particles  of  the  sacred  text.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  assume  that  inspiration  enlight- 
ened the  mind  of  the  sacred  writer  in  regard  to 
his  thoughts  only,  but  abandoned  him  to  his  own 
natural  industry  wlien  endeavouring  to  give  literary 
utterance  to  his  Divinely  inspired  conceptions. 

Literature. — J.  B.  Franzelin,  Tractatus  de  divina  tradi- 
tione  et  scriptural,  Rome,  1875  ;  F.  Schmid,  de  Inspirationis 
Bibliorum  vi  et  ratiorte,  Louvain,  1886 ;  D.  Zanecchia,  Divina 
inspiratio  Saercn  Scripturce,  Rome,  1898 ;  L.  Billot,  de  In- 
spiratione  Sacrce  Scripturce,  do.  1903 ;  C.  Pesch,  de  Inspira- 
tione  SacrcB  Scripturce,  Freiburg,  190(3;  P.  Dausch,  Die 
Schriftinspiration,  do.  1891 ;  K.  Holzhey,  Die  Inspiration 
der  heil.  Schri/t  in  der  Anschauunr;  des  Mittelallers,  Munich, 

1S95.  E.  L.  VAN  Becelaeee. 

INSPIRATION  (Hindu).— Indian  authorities 
and  scholars  in  their  references  to  the  Hindu  writ- 
ings draw  a  clearly  marked  distinction  between 
Scripture,  revealed  and  inspired,  and  other  com- 
positions which,  however  great  their  antiquity  and 
worth,  have,  in  their  judgment  and  in  accordance 
with  the  verdict  of  tradition,  no  valid  claim  to  divine 
inspiration,  or  to  direct  derivation  from  a  super- 
human source.  The  former  are  sruti,  that  which 
is  heard,  the  human  ear  receiving  the  divine  voice, 
and  communicating  its  message  direct  to  men  by 
the  pen  or  by  oral  teaching.  The  latter  are  smrti, 
that  which  is  stored  up  in  the  mind,  learning 
acquired  by  observation  and  study,  which  is  then 
delivered  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  human  intelligence 
and  application,  moulded  and  fashioned  at  the 
writer's  will,  and  presented  as  the  reasoned  con- 
clusions of  his  meditation  and  thought.  The 
writings  known  as  sinfti,  therefore,  however  choice 
their  theme  and  style,  or  however  high  the  regard 
in  which  they  are  held,  occupy  an  entirely  subordi- 
nate position  of  authority.  They  furnish  no  proof- 
texts,  and,  great  as  their  popularity  may  be,  they 
may  not  in  a  formal  and  strict  sense  be  drawn  upon 
for  the  establishment  of  rule  and  doctrine.  The 
theory  formulated  with  regard  to  iruti,  on  the 
other  hand,  assumed  and  taught  a  doctrine  of 
literal  and  verbal  inspiration,  as  consistent  and 
exacting  as  has  elsewhere  ever  been  conceived.  In 
practice  the  line  was  not  seldom  overstepped, 
especially  in  regard  to  works  which  appealed  to 
the  general  taste  and  inclination,  and  enjoyed  in 
consequence  a  wide  popularity.  In  many  instances 
these  gained  and  retained  a  hold  upon  the  allegi- 
ance and  affections  of  the  people,  and  especially  of 
the  non-priestly  classes,  which  lay  entirely  outside 
of  any  theory  or  dogma  of  inspiration  limited  in  its 
application  to  certain  books  and  to  these  alone. 
The  volume  of  sruti,  however,  was  absolutely 
clo.sed,  and  was  incapable  of  either  addition  or 
diminution. 
The  language  also  that  is  employed  with  regard 
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to  the  Veilas  is  sufliciently  delinite  to  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  the  religious  estimate  which  the  writers 
themselves  placed  upon  them.  For,  altliougii  in 
certain  passages  a  degree  of  inspiration  appears 
to  be  claimed  for  other  and  later  works,  yet  in 
more  formal  doctrine  and  practice  the  distinction 
was  always  observed  between  the  Vedic  writings 
Avhich  possessed  authority  as  iruti  and  other  com- 
positions, in  the  production  of  which  tlie  mind  and 
skill  of  man  played  the  predominant  part.  Tims 
in  Brluid.  Up.  II.  iv.  10  it  is  said  tliat  the  Rigveda, 
Yajurveda,  Sainaveda,  Atharvahgirasas,  Itihasa, 
Purana,  and  other  works  have  been  breathed  forth 
from  Brahman  alone.  The  same  theory  is  ex- 
pounded elsewhere  in  the  same  Upanisad,  not 
always  with  an  identical  enumeration  of  texts.' 
A  definite  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  a-ssumed  and 
stated,  e.(j.,  hy  Kamunuja  on  Vedantasutras,  II. 
ii.  43  :  '  the  Veda  ...  on  account  of  its  non- 
human  character,  is  raised  above  all  suspicion  of 
error  and  other  imperfections '  ;  ^  and  the  Veda, 
therefore,  is  the  final  authority  and  court  of  appeal 
on  all  questions  of  teaching  and  interpi"etation. 
The  epithets  applied  to  the  Veda  appear  to  be 
intended  to  convey  the  same  idea,  e.g.  '  imperish- 
able,'^ 'eternal,'*  etc.  And  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  profound  teaching  is  enunciated  when 
the  Veda,  or  the  .syllable  Oyn,  which  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Veda,  is  identified 
with  Brahman.'  The  same  thought  also  is  poeti- 
cally expressed  when  it  is  elsewhere  said  that  the 
deity  is  resident  in  the  sacred  text.* 

A  further  indication  of  the  sacred  character 
attached  to  the  Vedic  writings  was  the  elaborate 
provision  made  in  the  schools  for  the  exact  pre- 
servation of  the  letter  of  the  text.  Apparently 
each  of  the  schools  had  its  own  traditional  recen- 
sion, of  which  the  members  of  the  school  were 
jointly  and  severally  in  charge,  and  which  it  was 
their  office  and  duty  faithfully  to  bear  in  mind, 
and  to  communicate  orally  to  their  disciples.  The 
Vedic  texts,  therefore,  were  committed  to  memory 
by  all ;  and  the  preci.se  and  perpetual  recitation  of 
them  was  their  safeguard,  and  a  sufficient  check 
against  alteration  even  in  the  least  detail  of  the 
accepted  order  and  form  of  words.  Moreover,  as 
an  additional  precaution  against  accidental  varia- 
tion, the  sacred  text  was  learnt  and  recited  not 
only  directly,  but  also  according  to  a  method 
known  as  kramapatha,  or  'serial  reading,'  in 
which  each  word  was  repeated  twice  in  piogressive 
order,  with  the  preceding  and  also  with  the  suc- 
ceeding word.  An  extension  of  the  same  method, 
which  further  illustrates  the  anxious  care  with 
which  it  was  sought  to  secure  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  tlie  sacred  text,  was  the  jatCqicitha,  'twisted'  or 
'inverted  reading,'  in  which  each  successive  pair 
of  words  was  repeated  three  times,  in  one  instance 
in  inverted  order.  Moreover,  the  verses  and  words 
of  the  hymns  were  laboriously  counted,  and  the 
records  preserved  in  the  works  of  the  Sanskrit 
grammarians  ;  these  numbers  are  found  to  be  in 
agieement  with  the  extant  texts.  It  was  in  har- 
mony also  with  this  conception  of  the  peculiarly 
sacred  character  of  these  writings  that  the  com- 
munication of  them  to  Sudras,  or  out-castes,  was 
strictly  forbidden."    They  were  the  heritage  and 

1  Bfkad.  Up.  IV.  V.  11 ;  cf.  Saiikara  on  Vedantasutras,  i.  i.  3,  a 
text  which  he  interprets  to  mean  that  Brahman  is  the  source  of 
Scripture,  the  latter  being  defined  as  consisting  of  the  Rigveda 
and  other  Vedas,  with  the  works  subsidiary  to  them. 

'•i  Cf.  SBE  .xlviii.  [1904]  435,  473  f.,  629  f. 

3  ^atap.  Br.  x.  iv.  1.  9. 

■*  Jlanu,  iii.  284,  purdtanl,  rendered  '  eternal '  by  G.  Biihler 
{SBE  XXV.  [1&S6]  127),  but  perhaps  connoting  rather  high 
antiquity,  and  the  dignity  and  authority  which  the  texts  ac- 
cordingly were  believed  to  possess. 

5  Baucihayana,  ii.  x.  17.  40,  iv.  i.  26  ;  cf.  Vasistha,  xxv.  10. 

6  '  I  [Laksmi]  reside  ...  in  the  sound  of  the  Veda '  {Inst,  of 
Tip}u,  xcix.  14  f.). 

7  t.g.y  '  The  Veda  must  not  be  recited  in  the  presence  of  a 
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possession  of  the  '  twice-born,'  and  might  not  be 
carried  beyond  the  circle  of  the  elect,  lest  defile- 
ment in  any  form  should  reach  them.  Parallel 
instances  to  this  sctuijuIous  limitation  of  the 
circulation  of  a  sacred  book  or  books  are  numer- 
ous among  other  peonies.  A  sutra  of  the  Vedanta 
prohibits  to  Sudras  the  hearing  or  studying  of  the 
Veda.' 

Further,  it  would  appear  that  the  method  of 
revelation,  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  Hindu 
authors  themselves,  and  tlie  descriptive  terms  em- 
ployed with  regard  to  it  were  intended  to  imply 
the  same  sacred  and  inviolable  character  of  the 
text.  The  rsis,  the  ancient  poets  and  seers  of  the 
Vedic  hymns,  are  said  to  have  '  seen '  (dri)  the 
sacred  texts  which  tiiey  then  conveyed  to  men. 
Although  in  some  instances  they  claim  in  so  many 
words  to  have  been  the  authors  of  the  hymns  whicli 
bear  their  names,  tlie  claim  is  disallowed,  as  far  as 
the  play  of  individual  character  is  concerned,  or 
the  application  of  human  intelligence  and  skill. 
Their  part  is  limited  to  that  of  exact  recorders 
of  a  message  in  the  ordering  of  which  they  have  no 
share,  as  regards  either  subject-matter  or  form. 
Their  merit  is  that  of  faithful  transmission  of  the 
words  and  teaching  which  the  eye  '  saw.'  ^  No 
doubt  the  language  employed  is  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  figurative  and  metaphorical.  The 
'eye'  is  the  eye  of  the  mind.  The  figure,  how- 
ever, in  harmony  with  the  universal  tendency  of 
thought  and  language,  became  obscured,  and  was 
literally  interi)reted.  Tlie  mental  or  spiritual 
vision  was  transformed  into  a  real  '  seeing '  of  the 
actual  letters  and  words,  presented  to  the  ej'e  in 
material  form.  It  is  not  improbable  also  that  to 
the  mystical  meditative  temperament  of  India  a 
strong  capacity  for  visualizing  the  creations  of  the 
mind  may  have  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  metaphor,  and  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  its  ready  acceptance  and  popularity. 

Moreover,  in  India  and,  it  may  be  said,  to  the 
Eastern  mind  in  general,  insjjiration  is  much  more 
a  matter  of  men  than  of  books  or  of  the  written 
Avord.  The  Veda  was  regarded,  indeed,  as  the 
source  and  spring  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  teach- 
ing which  it  conveyed  was  the  final  and  infallible 
standard  of  practice  and  belief.  Even  so,  however, 
the  veneration  with  which  the  Vedic  text  was 
regarded  by  the  people  as  a  whole  hardly  equalled 
the  strict  and  anxious  care  with  which  the  Jewish 
llabbis  erected  a  '  hedge '  about  their  Law.  In 
part  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sacred  writ- 
ings were  so  jealously  guarded  by  the  Brahmans, 
and  screened  from  profane  knowledge,  that  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  Hindus  they  were  and  always 
have  been  invested  with  attributes  of  distance  and 
mystery  rather  than  accepted  and  known  as  a 
guiding  presence  and  authority  in  the  life.  The 
theory  of  the  inspiration  and  inerrancy  of  the 
scriptures  was  universally  taught  and  received, 
being  denied  only  by  the  nastikas,  the  atheists 

Sudra  '  {Vasmha,  xviii.  12) ;  '  Let  him  not  recite  (the  texts)  in- 
distinctl.v,  nor  in  the  presence  of  ^iidras  '  (Manu,  iv.  99). 

1  Vedantasutras,  I.  iii.  39  ;  cf.  Saiikara's  comment  and  citation 
of  passa'.res  (SBE  xxxiv.  [1890]  228  f.). 

'^  Cf.  Manu,  xi.  244  :  '  the  sages  .  .  .  obtained  (the  revelation 
of)  the  Vedas  through  their  austerities' ;  and  ib.  234.  Saijkara 
(on  Vedantasutras,  i.  iii.  30)  quotes  the  authoritj-  of  earlier 
writers  that  the  ten  books  of  the  Rigveda  were  '  seen  '  by  the 
ancient  T?is  ;  and  elsewhere  asserts  the  same  of  the  mantra  and 
brdhmana  portion  of  the  Veda(on  I.  iii.  34).  Ramanuja  seems  to 
make  an  attempt  to  combine  the  theorj-  of  inerrancy  with  a 
natural  belief  in  the  effective  authorship  of  the  poeM  :  '  The 
eternity  of  the  Veda  admits  of  being  reconciled  with  what  scrip- 
ture says  about  the  mantras  and  kand'is  of  the  sacred  text  hav- 
ing "  makers,"  and  about  Rishis  seeing  the  hymns  .  .  .  the 
Rishis  .  .  .  thus  gifted  by  Prajapati  with  the  requisite  powers 
...  see  the  mantras,  and"  so  on  .  .  .  perfect  in  all  their  sounds 
and  accents,  without  having  learned  them  from  the  recitation 
of  a  teacher,'  etc.  (SBE  xlviii.  332  f.,  on  Veddntasutroi,!.  iii.  2S). 
To  the  r?i»  themselves,  in  their  divine  or  semi-divine  character, 
worship  was  offered. 
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or  infidels,  whose  influence  appears  at  no  time 
to  have  been  wide-spread,  or  their  ninubers 
considerable.  But  its  practical  eflect  upon  the 
everyday  thought  and  experience  of  the  Hindu 
was  slight.  Like  the  books  themselves,  it  was  the 
doctrine  and  possession  of  a  learned  class.  And, 
although  theoretically  acknowledged  and  accepted 
by  all,  it  was  in  reality  little  in  touch  with  the 
needs  and  movements  of  everyday  life. 

It  was  entirely  otherwise  with  the  belief  in  the 
inspiration  and  authority  of  the  teacher,  the  man 
upon  whom  the  spirit  of  the  god  had  descended, 
and  whose  utterances,  like  his  actions  and  person, 
were  invested  with  the  sanction  and  force  of  the 
divine.  It  would  be  difficult  to  indicate  any  one 
doctrine  or  belief  which  has  had  a  more  profound 
influence  on  the  habits  and  character  of  the  Indian 
peoples.  Beginning  with  the  fsis  themselves,  and 
passing  down  through  a  long  series  of  deified  men, 
among  whom  the  guru,  the  teacher,  has  in  India 
always  occupied  the  most  important  place,  the 
docti'ine  of  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  individual 
has  never  ceased  to  be  an  effective  and  influential 
article  of  faith.  The  repeated  incarnations  of  the 
gods  bear  witness  to  the  same  tendencies  of  thought 
and  belief.  And,  although  modern  conditions  of 
life,  and  the  forms  under  which  modern  education 
is  being  conveyed,  are  gradually  and  perhaps  in- 
evitably undermining  and  destroying  the  ancient 
reverential  habit  of  thought  and  life,  it  will  be 
long  before  the  Hindu  affection  deserts  its  ancient 
ideals,  or  regards  as  other  than  unwelcome  a  new 
theory  of  life,  which  minimizes  the  spiritual  ele- 
ment in  the  heart  and  character  of  the  individual.^ 

These  numerous  incarnations  of  the  gods,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  men  or  women  endowed 
Avith  unusual  qualities  or  an  attractive  and  domin- 
ating personality  are  deified,  are  evidence  of 
similar  characteristics  of  thought.  The  high- 
priests  of  the  diflerent  sects,  in  their  formal 
visitations  of  the  districts  under  their  charge  for 
purposes  of  pastoral  oversight  and  confirmation  of 
the  young  men,  journey  in  state  and  are  greeted 
by  all  with  a  reverence  which  implies  the  assump- 
tion of  divine  or  semi-divine  rank.  Their  persons 
and  utterances  are  inspired  ;  their  touch  confers 
happiness  and  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
evil.  In  a  similar  manner  the  recognition  of 
authority  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  an  indi- 
vidual, whether  European  or  Indian,  is  separated 
by  a  very  narrow  line  in  the  thought  of  the  Hindu 
from  a  belief  in  definite  inspiration  by  the  deity, 
who  in  greater  or  less  fullness  has  taken  up  his 
abode  within,  and  thus  manifests  his  presence  and 
power.  The  experience  of  any  Englishman  Avho 
has  come  into  real  touch  with  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  Indian  would  furnish  many  instances  of  the 
facility  with  which  exceptional  or  unfamiliar  gifts 
and  powers  are  set  down  to  the  credit  of  a  super- 
natural afllatus  which  for  the  time  being,  or  per- 
manently, confers  upon  the  man  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  a  god. 

To  the  Hindu,  therefore,  the  conception  of  an 
inspired  personality  or  an  inspired  book  is  perfectly 
natural.  In  neither  case  would  the  affirmation  of 
inspiration  suggest  doubt,  or  the  necessity  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  claim  advanced  or 
the  possibility  of  the  fact  asserted.  The  disposi- 
tion would  rather  be  in  favour  of  its  acceptance  as 
part  of  the  natural  order  of  things.  It  is  regarded 
as  not  improbable,  it  is  even  looked  upon  as 
highly  probable,  that  the  god  will  thus  communi- 
cate  his   will   and  make   known   his  ways.     The 

1  The  conception  is  illustrated,  e.g.,  by  Manu,  iv.  182  :  'The 
teacher  is  the  lord  of  the  world  of  Brahman ' ;  ii.  233 :  '  By 
obedience  to  his  teacher  [the  student  gains]  the  world  of  Brah- 
man ' ;  cf.  ii.  144-154,  Inst,  of  Vi^nu,  xxxi.  10,  etc.,  Apast.  i.  iv. 
14.  7  :  '  The  feet  of  all  Gurus  must  be  embraced  (every  day)  by 
a  student  who  has  returned  home.' 


burden  of  proof  lies  with  those  who  deny.  And 
this  disposition  or  tone  of  mind  is  part  of  the 
larger  bias  and  tendency  of  the  Eastern  nature, 
which,  for  whatever  reason,  seems  to  live  in  closer 
touch  with  the  realities  of  the  unseen  and  the 
spiritual  than  the  more  practical  and  unemotional 
mind  of  the  West. 
LiTBRATURB. — See  artt.  God  (Hindu),  Hinduism. 

A.  S.  Geden. 

INSPIRATION  (Muslim).— Inspiration  may 
come  to  a  pi'ophet  in  an  external  form,  and  consist 
of  the  very  words  which  God  wishes  him  to  give 
forth  as  the  divine  message.  This  is  called  wahl 
zcihir,  'external  inspiration.'  It  is  the  highest 
form  of  inspiration,  in  the  opinion  of  Muhammadans, 
and  was  used  for  the  production  of  the  Qur'an. 
The  mind  of  Muhammad  was  passive,  and  the 
message,  an  external  one,  was  brought  to  him  by 
Gabriel.  A  somewhat  lower  form  of  this  is  called 
ishdrat  al-malak,  '  the  sign  of  the  angel.'  Muham- 
mad refers  to  this  when  he  says  :  '  The  Holy  Ghost 
has  entered  into  my  heart,'  that  is,  the  inspiration 
came  through  Gabriel,  but  not  orally.  The  other 
term  is  ilhdm,  which  means  the  saint  or  prophet 
using  his  mental  powers  and,  under  divine  guid- 
ance, giving  forth  the  message  of  God,  though  not 
in  the  very  words  of  God. 

The  recipient  knows  the  medium,  i.e.  the  angel,  by  which  he 
receives  the  information.  This  is  wahl,  the  inspiration  of 
prophets,  the  inspiration  of  the  Qur'an.  Tlie  recipient  receives 
information  from  an  unknown  source  and  in  an  unknown  way. 
This  is  the  inspiration  of  saints  and  mystics.  It  is  called  ilhdm. 
The  difference  between  walii  and  ilham  is  that  in  the  former 
an  angel  is  the  medium  of  communication,  and  in  the  latter  he 
is  not.  It  comes  direct  to  the  mind  of  the  Prophet  (see  _al- 
Ghazali  in  the  iluddq  al-Arifm,  an  Urdu  tr.  of  i;he  I]j.yd'Ulii,m 
ad-Din,  Lucknow,  1873,  iii.  30). 

Some  theologians  hold  that,  whilst  the  Qur'an 
was  revealed  by  the  wahl  method,  the  teaching  of 
the  Prophet  as  recorded  in  the  traditions  was  by 
the  ilhdm  mode ;  that  is,  the  traditions  are  a  real 
revelation  and  convey  divine  injunctions,  only  the 
mode  was  different.  Others  hold  that  even  the 
traditions  were  of  wahl  authority,  and  ash-Shah- 
rastani  speaks  of  '  the  sayings  of  the  Prophet  which 
have  the  marks  of  wahi'  (quoted  in  Ddbistdn,  ed. 
Bombay,  A.H.  1242  [A.b.  1826],  p.  21).  In  support 
of  this  view  this  verse  is  quoted  : 

'By  the  star  when  it  setteth,  your  companion  Muhammad 
erreth  not,  nor  is  led  astray,  neither  doth  he  speak  of  his  own 
will.  It  is  none  other  tlian  a  revelation  which  hath  been 
revealed  to  him '  (Qur'an  liii.  1). 

The  latter  part  seems  to  refer  to  the  Qur'an,  but 
the  former  distinctly  asserts  that  he  was  rightly 
guided  either  by  the  wahl  or  by  the  ilhdm  mode  of 
inspiration,  and  so  all  his  words  and  actions  form 
a  rule  of  faith  called  the  Sunna,  which  all  Muslims 
must  accept,  for  they  were  said  and  done  under 
the  constant  influence  of  a  divine  inspiration. 

"The  revelation  given  to  Moses  is  thus  described 
in  the  Qur'an. 

'We  wrote  for  him  upon  the  tables  a  monition  concerning 
every  matter,  and  said,  "Receive  them  thyself  with  steadfast- 
ness, and  command  thy  people  to  receive  them  for  the  observance 
of  its  most  goodly  precepts'"  (vii.  142). 

This  equally  describes  the  inspiration  of  the 
Qur'an.  The  Muh.ammadan  cannot  conceive  that 
there  can  be  a  human  as  well  as  a  divine  side  to 
inspiration.  This  is  clearly  stated  in  the  verse  in 
which  INIuhammad  is  directed  to  disclaim  any 
knowledge  apart  from  the  words  revealed  : 

'Say  :  I  say  not  to  you,  "  In  my  possession  are  the  treasures 
of  God";  neitlier  say'l,  "I  know  thing's  secret";  neither  do  I 
say  to  you,  "Verily,  I  am  an  augel";  only  what  is  revealed  to 
me  do  I  follow '  (vi.  50). 

The  Qur'an,  then,  comes  direct  from  God.  The 
word  'say'  is  either  expressed  or  implied  before 
each  sentence.  This  to  the  Muslim  mind  is  its 
highest  perfection.  It  is  verbal  inspiration  in  its 
most  extreme  form.  The  Christian  view  of  in- 
spiration— the  divine  mind  working  through  the 
human   consciousness — is    considered    to   be  very 
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inferior,  and  any  book  so  revealed  to  be  altoj,'ether 
on  a  lower  plane. 

Thns,  Ibn  KlialdQn  says: 

'  Of  all  the  divine  books,  the  Qur'an  is  the  only  one  of  which 
the  text,  words,  and  phrases  have  been  communicated  to  the 
Prophet  by  an  audible  voice'  (i'roUgomineg,  tr.  de  Slane,  i. 
195). 

This  is  the  universal  belief,  and  it  shows  how 
mechanical  is  the  Muslim  view  of  inspiration. 
The  Qur'an,  both  as  to  matter  and  as  to  form,  is 
all  of  God  ;  but  the  mode  in  wliich  it  was  revealed 
varied.  It  is  only  once  clear!}'  stated  in  the  Qur'an 
that  Gabriel  was  the  medium  of  communication  : 

'Say,  "whoso  is  the  enemy  of  Gabriel?"  For  he  it  is  who  by 
God's  leave  hath  caused  the  Qur'an  to  descend  on  thy  heart' 
(ii.  91). 

Other  passages,  though  they  do  not  mention 
Gabriel  by  name,  are  generally  believed  to  refer 
to  him. 

'The  faithful  spirit  hath  come  down  with  it'  (xxvi.  192); 
'  one  terrible  in  power  taught  it  to  him '  (liii.  5) ;  '  the  IIol}- 
Spirit  hath  brought  it  down  with  truth  from  thy  Lord'  (xvi. 
104). 

Tradition,  however,  is  very  clear  on  the  point 
that  Gabriel  was  the  medium.  Sometimes  a  brigiit- 
ness  surrounded  the  Prophet,  out  of  which  Gabriel 
delivered  his  message  ;  sometimes  the  angel  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  man  called  Duhij^ya,  one 
of  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet,  renowned  for 
his  beauty.  This  statement  is  supported  by  the 
verse : 

'  And  if  we  had  appointed  an  angel,  we  should  certainly  have 
appointed  one  in  the  form  of  a  man '  (vi.  9). 

When  the  revelation  was  one  of  denunciation  or 
a  prediction  of  woe,  the  angelic  nature  of  Gabriel 
overcame  the  nature  of  jMuhammad,  wiio  was  then 
transported  to  the  angelic  world  ;  when  the  message 
was  one  of  comfort  and  consolation,  the  angel,  in 
the  form  of  a  man,  delivered  his  message.  Gabriel 
sometimes  made  his  message  known  through  the 
tinkling  of  a  bell,  a  mode  of  operation  which  had 
a  most  disquieting  elFect  on  the  Prophet.  His 
body  became  agitated,  and  even  on  a  cold  day  the 
perspiration  rolled  oft'  him.  His  countenance  bore 
witness  to  the  agitation  of  his  mind.  If  riding, 
the  camel  on  which  he  sat  Avonld  fall  to  the  ground. 

Zaid  said :  '  One  day  when  God  sent  wahl  on  the  Prophet,  his 
thigh  was  on  mine,  but  it  became  so  heavy  that  I  feared  mine 
would  be  broken'  {i^ahlhu'l-Hukhdri,  '  Kitab  as-Salat,'  Leyden, 
18C2-68,  i.  105). 

Gabriel  sometimes,  without  appearing  in  person, 
so  influenced  the  mind  of  the  I'rophet  that  what 
he  spoke  was  a  divine  message.  This  is  ilhdm,  the 
inspiration  of  the  traditions. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  night  journey  to  heaven, 
'  great  mysteries  and  numerous  conversations  took 
place'  (Mirkbond's  Raudat  as-Safd,  lias,  1893,  II. 
1.  211).  God  is  said  to  have  spoken  to  the  Prophet 
directly,  though  whether  with  face  veiled  or  not  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  God  sometimes  appeared  to  the 
Prophet  in  a  dream  and  made  known  His  will.  On 
two  occasions  angels,  each  having  six  hundred 
wings,  appeared  and  brought  the  message  (for 
other  accounts  see  Eandaf  as-Safd,  II.  i.  135-148). 

The  seasons  when  it  came  were  usually  periods 
of  anxiety  and  care.  His  countenance  changed  ; 
his  fear  seemed  uncontrollable.  This  terrifying 
effect  of  inspiration  is  shown  in  the  verse  : 

'The  l)est  of  recitals  hath  God  sent  down,  a  book  in  unison 
with  itself  and  teaching  by  repetition.  The  very  skins  of  those 
who  fear  their  Lord  do  creep  at  it '  (xxxix.  24). 

The  fear  caused  to  men  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  it  is  believed  that  in  heaven  the  efi'ect  of  it 
is  that  angels  become  senseless  and  that  Gabriel  is 
the  first  to  return  to  consciousness  (Khuldsat  at- 
Tnfdslr,  Lucknow,  A.H.  1311  [A.D.  1893],  iv.  75). 
The  revelation  of  suras  xi.,  Ivi.,  and  ci.,  known  as 
tlie  '  suras  of  terror,'  turned  the  hair  of  the  Prophet 
Srey. 

Ibn  Khaldun  thus  describes  inspiration. 

.\fter  stating  that  some  souls  cannot  attain  to  a  perception 
of  spiritual  truth,  and  that  others  can  enter  into  a  state  of 


contemplation  and  ecstasy,  which  is  the  intuition  of  the  saints, 
he  goes  on  to  speak  of  those  whose  souls  can  rise  from  the 
human  body  to  the  angelic  state  and  there  hear  the  divine  voice. 
Such  are  the  souls  of  the  prophets.  God  has  given  them  the 
power  of  leaving  the  human  body  and,  when  so  separated  from 
it,  they  receive  His  revelations,  which,  when  they  return  from 
the  spiritual  world,  they  make  known  to  men.  The  journey  to 
and  the  journey  from  the  angelic  world  and  the  comprehension 
of  the  message  received  occupy  less  time  than  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  This  is  why  inspiration  is  called  walii,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Ibn  Khaldun,  means  'to  make  haste'  {PruU'jominea,  i. 
19ft-205,  quoted  in  full  in  Sell,  Faith,  oj  Isldm'^,  p.  242 f.). 

The  orthodox  view  is  that  a  prophet  knows  all 
things  without  having  received  previous  instruction, 
that  he  gives  information  regarding  the  past  and 
the  future,  otherwise  than  by  analogical  reasoning, 
and  that  he  is  su[)erior  to  other  human  beings,  as 
he  has  communion  with  the  angelic  world. 

The  sacred  month  of  Ramadan  has  been  specially 
selected  as  the  time  for  the  descent  of  divine  books  : 
on  the  first  day  the  book  of  Abraham,  on  the  sixtli 
the  book  of  Moses,  on  the  tiiirteenth  the  Gospel, 
and  on  the  twenty-seventh  the  Lailat  al-Qadv,  or 
'  Night  of  Power,'  the  Qur'an  which  then  came 
complete  to  the  '  House  of  Glory,'  situated  in  the 
lowest  of  the  seven  heavens,  from  which,  as 
occasion  required,  jjortions  were  brought  by  Gabriel 
and  revealed  to  Muhammad :  '  Verily  we  have 
caused  it  [the  Qur'an]  to  descend  on  the  Night  of 
Power'  (xcvii.  1  fK).  This  is  the  blessed  night,  the 
night  *  better  than  a  thousand  months,'  the  night 
'  which  bringeth  peace  and  blessings  to  the  rosy 
dawn'  {lb.). 

Some  suppose  that  the  first  revelation  was  '  Warn  thy  relatives 
of  nearer  kin' (xxvi.  214),  but  the  objection  to  this  opinion  is 
that  the  words  of  the  context,  'kindly  lower  thy  wing  over  the 
faithful  who  follow  thee '  (i6.  215),  and  '  who  seest  thee  when 
thou  standest  at  prayer  and  thy  demeanour  among  those  who 
worship'  (218 f.),  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  small  Muslim 
community.  There  are  other  objections  also  connected  with 
the  style  and  use  of  words  in  this  chapter  which  show  that  it 
must  be  a  la'uer  one. 

The  general  view,  then,  may  be  accepted  as 
correct,  which  is  that,  wlien  in  the  cave  at  5lra, 
a  little  distance  from  Mecca,  the  Prophet  heard  a 
voice  calling  on  him  to  recite  the  opening  words  of 
the  sUra  xcvi.  Tradition  has  surrounded  the  event 
with  many  marvels.  The  following  is  a  condensed 
account  of  the  narrative  concerning  the  inspiration 
of  the  Prophet  given  in  Mirkbond's  Baudat  a§-$a/d 
{11.  i.  140). 

The  Prophet  was  sleeping  in  the  cave  of  ^lira  when  Gabriel 
made  his  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  said,  '  Read." 
But  his  Lordship  answered,  '  I  am  not  a  reader.'  Then  Gabriel 
squeezed  him  so  hard  that  he  thought  his  end  was  near ;  but 
the  angel  again  said  'Read,'  and  received  the  same  answer. 
Having  again  given  the  command,  Gabriel  said  :  '  Recite  thou 
in  the  name  of  thy  Lord,  who  created  man  from  clots  of  blood. 
Recite  thou  1  For  thy  Lord  is  the  most  Beneficent,  who  hath 
taught  the  use  of  the  pen ;  hath  taught  man  that  which  he 
knoweth  not' (Qur'an,  xcvi.  1-4).  The  first  squeezing  purified 
his  august  nature  from  all  concupiscence  ;  the  second,  from  all 
sinful  desires.  Though  free  from  all  ignominious  qualities,  his 
purification  was  necessary  to  divest  his  heart  from  all  human 
failings  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  divine  revelation. 
His  terror  was  so  great  that  he  meditated  suicide,  but  Gabriel 
called  out :  '  Tliou  art  the  Apostle  of  Allah  and  I  am  Gabriel.' 

Another  account  is  that,  when  the  third  call  was  made, 
Gabriel  struck  his  foot  on  the  ground,  and  a  spring  of  water 
guslied  out.  He  then  performed  the  ablutions  before  prayer 
and  taught  Muhammad  to  do  the  same,  after  which  they  said 
the  naimiz,  or  stated  prayers.  When  the  Prophet  was  terrified 
at  the  appearance  of  Gabriel,  whose  feet  were  yellow  and  his 
wings  green,  and  between  whose  eyes  the  words  were  written, 
'  Tiiere  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Muhammad  is  the  apostle  of 
Allah,'  Gabriel  comforted  him  by  saying  that  he  was  the 
messenger  of  God  to  prophets.  When  Muhammad  said  that  he 
could  not  read,  Gabriel  took  from  beneath  his  wing  a  piece  of  the 
silk  of  Paradise,  embroidered  with  pearls  and  gems,  and  threw 
it  on  his  blessed  face. 

All  this  very  much  alarmed  the  Prophet.  He  hastened  home, 
and  Khadjja,  his  wife,  said  :  'I  percei\e  a  light  in  thy  counten- 
ance, the  like  of  which  I  have  never  beheld  ' ;  but  in  terror  he 
lay  down  in  a  paroxysm  of  fear.  When  he  recovered,  he  said, 
'  6  Khadija,  I  have  become  a  soothsayer  or  mad.'  She  replied, 
'  God  will  not  surely  let  such  a  thing  happen  to  thee,  for  thou 
speakest  the  truth,  dost  not  return  evil  for  evil,  keepest  faith, 
art  of  a  good  life,  kind  to  thy  relatives  and  friends.  Hast  thou 
seen  aught  terrible?'  He  then  told  her  what  had  happened, 
wliereupon  she  said:  'Rejoice,  dear  husband,  and  be  of  good 
cheer.  He  in  whose  hands  stands  Khadija's  life  is  my  witness 
that  thou  wilt  be  the  Prophet  of  His  people '  {Literary' Remams 
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of  Emmnnvel  Dentseh,  London,  1871,  p.  77).  She  then  went 
to  Waraqa,  o.ie  of  the  Ilanifs,  and  told  hnn  that  Gabriel  had 
appeared  to  Muhannnad.  He  assured  her  that  great  benefits 
and  blessings  would  follow  from  tliis  (see  Rauijat  a§-?aja,  ii.  i. 

Then,  for  a  while,  the  revelations  ceased,  and  the  mind  of 
Muhannnad  was  much  disturbed  thereby.  He  doubted  the 
reality  of  his  call  and  became  so  melancholy  that  he  sought  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  On  such  occasions  Gabriel  appeared  and 
strengthened  him  in  the  belief  that  he  was  to  be  the  apostle  of 
God,  and  so  gave  him  comfort.  A  tradition  states  that  Khadija, 
alarmed  at  his  state,  not  only  wrapped  him  up,  but  sprinkled 
cold  water  upon  him,  which  seems  to  show  that  he  had  a  fit 
(Mishkat  al-Mascibih,  Madras,  a.h.  1274  [a.d.  1857],  p.  84G). 
Bukhari  relates  how  on  one  such  occasion  he  saw  the  angel 
seated  on  a  throne  midway  between  heaven  and  earth.  Alarmed, 
he  hastened  home  and  said  to  his  wife  :  '  Cover  me  with  a  cloth.' 
Then  God  revealed  to  him  sura  Ixxiv.,  beginning  'O  thou, 
enwrapped  in  thy  mantle,  arise  and  warn'  {^ahihu'l-Bvkhdrl, 
i.  2).  This  became  the  first  of  a  continued  series  of  revelations. 
The  period  of  suspense — the  fatrah — was  now  over.  Hence- 
forth there  was  no  intermission  in  the  revelations,  which  came 
with  remarkable  aptness  to  time  and  circumstance  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

The  doctrine  of  waJil,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Qur'an,  is  closely  connected  with  the  attribute  of 
God,  called  kaldm,  'word,'  or  'speech,'  and  con- 
cerning v.liich  there  Avas  a  long  and  bitter  conflict 
between  the  jNlu'tazilite  and  the  orthodox  section 
of  the  Muslims.  It  ranged  round  the  great  dispute 
as  to  whether  the  attributes  of  God  were  eternal 
or  not.  The  orthodox  belief  is  that  the  Qur'an  was 
written  from  all  eternity  on  the  Preserved  Table. 

'  The  unbounded  reverence  of  the  Muslims  for  the  Qur'an 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  dogma  (which  appeared  at  an  early 
date  through  the  influence  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  Word  of  God)  that  the  Book,  as  the  divine  word,  i.e. 
thought,  is  immanent  in  God,  and  coisequently  eternal  and 
uncreated '  (T.  Noldeke,  Sketches  from  Eastern  History,  p.  58). 

This  view  has  been  well  stated  by  D.  B.  Mac- 
donald : 

'  There  had  grown  up  very  early  in  the  Muslim  community 
an  unbounded  reverence  and  awe  in  the  presence  of  the  Qur'an. 
In  it  God  speaks,  addressing  His  servant,  the  Prophet ;  the 
words,  with  few  exceptions,  are  direct  words  of  God.  It  is, 
therefore,  easily  intelligible  that  it  came  to  be  called  the  word 
of  God  (kalatji  Allah).  But  Muslim  piety  went  further  and 
held  that  it  was  uncreated  and  had  existed  from  all  eternity 
with  God.  Whatever  proofs  of  this  doctrine  jnay  have  been 
brought  forward  later  from  the  Qur'an  itself,  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  that  it  is  plainh'  derived  from  the 
Christian  Logos  and  that  the  Greek  Church,  perhaps  through 
John  of  Damascus,  has  again  played  a  formative  part.  So,  in 
correspondence  with  the  heavenly  and  uncreated  Logos  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  there  stands  this  uncreated  and  eternal 
Word  of  God ;  to  the  earthly  manifestation  in  Jesus  corresponds 
the  (Jur'an,  the  Word  of  God  which  we  read  and  recite.  The 
one  is  not  the  same  as  the  other,  but  the  idea  to  be  gained 
from  the  expressions  of  the  one  is  equivalent  to  the  idea  which 
we  would  gain  from  the  other,  if  the  veil  of  the  flesh  were  re- 
moved from  us  and  the  spiritual  world  revealed '  {Development 
of  Musliyn  Theology,  p.  146). 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how,  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  Islamic  system,  there  is  such  a  near  approach 
to  a  great  truth,  and  how,  in  rejecting  the  Incar- 
nate Word,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  Muslims  have 
accepted  instead  the  dead  letter  of  a  book. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  Qur'an 
and  of  its  exegesis  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this 
article  ;  and  so  it  only  remains  to  state  the  various 
views  on  kaldm,  '  the  word,'  so  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  question  of  inspiration  (see, 
further,  art.  Kalam).  The  orthodox  view  of  kaldm, 
one  of  the  attributes  of  God,  is  that 

God  '  speaks,  but  not  with  a  tongue  as  men  do.  He  speaks 
to  some  of  His  servants  without  the  intervention  of  another, 
even  as  He  spoke  to  Moses,  and  to  Muhammad  on  the  niglit 
of  the  ascension  to  heaven.  He  speaks  to  others  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Gabriel,  and  this  is  the  usual  way  in  which 
He  communicates  His  will  to  the  prophets.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  Qur'an  is  the  word  of  God,  and  is  eternal  and 
uncreated'  (Muhammad  al-Birkawi,  quoted  in  Sell,  Faith  of 
Jslam^,  p.  187). 

The  speech  {kaldm),  then,  that  is  necessary  to 
God  is  not  the  glorious  expressions  revealed  to 
the  Prophet,  because  these  are  originated,  and  the 
quality  tliat  subsists  in  the  essence  of  God  is  eter- 
nal. Both  the  glorious  expressions  and  the  eternal 
quality  are  called  the  Word  of  God;  but  the  former 
are  created  and  written  in  the  Preserved  Table, 
from  which  on  the  Night  of    Decree    they  were 


brought  to  the  lowest  heaven,  and  thence  were 
revealed  to  the  Prophet. 

These  are  the  views  held  by  the  Sunni  Musal- 
mans.  They  were  earnestly  opposed  by  the  Mu'ta- 
zilites,  M'ho  deny  the  eternity  of  the  Qur'an  on 
the  following  grounds.  It  is  written  in  Arabic, 
it  descended  to  earth,  and  is  written  and  read. 
Events  are  described  in  the  past  tense,  whereas,  if 
the  Qur'an  existed  before  all  time,  the  future  tense 
would  have  been  used  ;  it  contains  commands  and 
prohibitions ;  who,  then,  were  commanded,  and  who 
were  prohibited?  If  it  existed  from  eternity  past, 
it  M-ill  exist  till  eternity  future,  and  so  in  the  next 
world  its  laws  Avill  be  incumbent  on  men  who  must 
perform  the  same  religious  ceremonies  as  they  do 
now  ;  if  it  is  eternal,  then  there  are  two  eternals, 
God  and  the  AVord,  Avhich  would  destroy  the  Unity 
of  the  Divine  Being.  If  it  is  said  that  it  is  speech 
only  Avhich  is  eternal,  and  not  the  word  and  sounds, 
then  how  can  there  be  speech  without  sound  ?  To 
the  latter  objection  the  Sunnis  reply  that  a  man's 
thoughts  are  a  kind  of  speech  without  sound.  It 
is  true  that,  as  man's  thought  is  originated,  it 
cannot  be  compared  to  God's  speech,  which  is 
eternal ;  yet  the  illustration  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes  to  show  that  speech  does  not  necessarily  need 
sound. 

The  Mu'tazilites  produced  such  texts  as  'Verily 
we  have  made  it  an  Arabic  Qur'an'  (xii.  2,  xiii.  37, 
XX.  112,  xxxix.  29,  xli.  2,  xlii.  5,  xliii.  2).  Now, 
what  God  made  He  created,  as  it  is  said :  '  Who 
hath  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth'  (vi.  1). 
To  which  the  reply  is  made  :  '  Are  not  the  creation 
and  the  command  His?'  (vii.  52).  Here  there  is  a 
ditl'erence  between  the  creation  and  the  command, 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  command  '  Be '  creates,  it 
cannot  itself  be  created,  and  is,  therefore,  eternal. 
Some  of  the  'Abbasid  Khalifs  of  Baghdad  were 
supporters  of  the  Mu'tazilites,  and  the  Khalif 
Ma'mun  in  the  year  212  A.H.  issued  a  decree  de- 
claring that  all  wlio  asserted  that  the  Qur'an  Avas 
eternal  Avere  heretics.  A  little  later  on  the  Khalif 
sent  an  order  to  the  Prefect  of  Baghdad  denouncing 
as  a  mere  rabble  and  mob,  as  men  of  no  insight  or 
knowledge,  those  Avho  held  the  orthodox  vicAVs. 
He  Avas  told  to  assemble  the  Qaris,  the  Qur'an 
readers,  to  question  them  as  to  their  opinions,  and 
to  inform  them  that  the  Khalif  neither  Avished  for 
nor  Avould  retain  in  his  service  any  one  Avhom  he 
con.sidered  to  be  untrustAvorthy  in  the  faith.  The 
inquiry  was  unsatisfactory,  and  so  this  order  Avas 
issued : 

'  What  the  pretenders  to  orthodoxy  and  the  seekers  after  the 
authority  for  which  they  are  unfitted  have  replied  has  reached 
me.  Now,  who  does  not  admit  that  the  Qur'an  is  created,  sus- 
pend his  exercise  of  judicial  powers  and  his  authority  to  relate 
traditions '(Jalal-ad-din  as-Suyuti,  History  of  the  Khalifs,  Cal- 
cutta, 1881,  ch.  on  Ma'mun). 

The  next  Khalif,  al-Mu'tasim,  severely  punished 
and  imprisoned  the  Imam  Ibn  Hanbal  (q.v.),  a  theo- 
logian of  great  repute,  because  he  Avould  not  admit 
that  the  Qur'an  Avas  created.  Al-BuAvaiti,  a  theo- 
logian, Avas  brought  from  Cairo  to  Baghdad,  and 
there  imprisoned  till  the  day  of  his  death  for  the 
same  reason.  Whilst  they  led  him  on  fettered  and 
chained,  he  kept  repeating  to  himself,  'Almighty 
God  created  the  Avorld  by  means  of  the  word  "  Be." 
NoAv,  if  that  Avord  Avas  created,  one  created  thing 
Avould  have  created  another,'  Avhich  he  held  to  be 
impossible. 

The  reference  here  is  to  the  verse,  '  Verily  our  speech  unto 
a  thing,  when  We  will  the  same,  is  that  we  say  to  it  only  "  Re," 
and  it  is"  (xxxvi.  82).  This  was  a  standing  argument  against 
the  Mu'tazilites.  So  also  the  verse,  '  Nay,  but  it  [the  Qur'an] 
is  a  warning  .  .  .  written  on  honoured  pages,  exalted,  purified' 
(Ixxx.  11  f.),  is  said  to  refer  to  the  eternal  copy  of  the  Hidden 
Table,  an  argument  repudiated  by  the  Mu'tazilites. 

When  times  changed  and  the  orthodox  returned 
to  poAver,  Imam  ash-Shah'i  called  before  him  a 
theologian  named  IJafs,  and,  quoting  the  verse, 
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'God  said  "Be"  and  it  is,'  said,  'Did  not  Cod 
creatcall  things  by  the  word  "Be"?'  ^lafs  assented. 
'Tlien,  if  the  Qur'an  was  CTeated,  must  not  the 
word  "  Be  "  also  have  been  created  ? '  To  this  Hafs 
agreed.  '  Then  all  things  were  created  by  a  created 
thing,  which  is  a  gross  inconsistency  and  manifest 
impiety.'  iSuch  was  the  etl'ect  of  Shali'i's  reason- 
ing that  I.iafs  was  put  to  death  as  a  pestilent  heretic 
(Sell,  Faith  of  Islam^,  p.  217). 

The  JMu'tazilites  ojiposed  the  orthodo.x  view,  for 
they  said  tliat  it  limited  their  freedom  of  thought. 
To  them  the  t^ur'an  had  a  human  as  well  as  a 
divine  side  ;  but,  if  it  was  an  eternal  word,  it  was 
clearly  beyond  even  reverent  criticism.  Their  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  divine  attributes  also  led  them 
to  fear  that  there  was  a  danger  lest  this  idea  of  an 
eternal  attribute  (kaldm,  '  word ')  should  impair  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God.  However, 
the  reaction  came,  and  the  orthodox  school  gained 
the  day.  The  Mu'tazilite  movement  was  a  great 
one,  and,  when  it  failed,  Islam  again  resumed  the 
rigid  form  which  has  characterized  it  till  this  day. 
In  India,  under  the  iniluence  of  Western  thought 
and  a  liberal  government,  there  has  been  some 
attempt  to  revive  Mu'tazilite  teaching.  The  leaders 
of  the  movement  see  that  the  mechanical  view  of 
inspiration  taught  in  Islam  is  fatal  to  enlightened 
progress,  and  they  have  selected  this  very  subject 
as  one  to  be  discussed,  and  as  one  on  which  sounder 
views  should  be  propagated.     One  of  them  says  : 

'  A  prophet  is  neither  imiuaoulate  nor  infallible.  A  prophet 
feels  that  his  mind  is  illumined  by  God,  that  the  thoughts  which 
are  expressed  by  him  and  spoken  or  written  under  this  influ- 
ence are  to  be  regarded  as  the  words  of  God.  This  illumina- 
tion of  the  mind,  or  effect  of  the  divine  influence,  differs  in  the 
prophet,  according'  to  the  capacity  of  the  recipient,  or  accord- 
intj  to  the  circumstances — physical,  moral,  and  religious — in 
which  he  is  placed'  (M.  Cheragh  'Ali,  Critical  Exposition  of 
Jihad,  p.  Ixix). 

Another  well-known  M-riter,  an  avowed  Mu'ta- 
zilite, speaks  of  the  realistic  description  of  heaven 
and  hell  as  borrowed  from  Zoroastrian  and  Tal- 
niudic  sources  (see  Syed  Amir  Ali,  Spirit  of  Islam, 
Loudon,  1891,  p.  394).  It  may  be  said  that,  as  his 
followers  grew  in  the  apj)rehension  of  spiritual  con- 
ceptions, so  the  mind  of  the  Prophet  developed ; 
but  the  objection  to  this  is  that  the  later  chapters 
of  the  Qur'an  are,  as  a  rule,  less  spiritual  than  the 
earlier  ones  ;  and  so  the  develoi)ment,  if  such  there 
was,  tended  in  a  downward  direction.  But  it  is 
clear  that  there  are  a  few  Muslims  who  see  wherein 
the  weakness  of  their  system  lies,  who  boldly  re- 
pudiate all  the  teaching  of  the  past,  and  adopt 
■what  is  practically  a  Christian  view  of  inspiration. 
These  men,  however,  are  repudiated  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  Muslim  world,  as  men  having  forsaken 
a  revealed  religion,  and  are  to  be  shunned  as  inno- 
vators, a  class  most  distasteful  to  the  orthodox 
Muslim.  But  herein  the  only  hope  of  Islam  lies ; 
for,  until  more  reasonable  views  of  inspiration  be- 
come general,  until  the  dead  weight  of  traditional- 
ism is  lifted  off,  and  until  intelligence  and  reason 
are  allowed  some  force,  there  can  be  no  enlightened 
progress  in  the  community, 
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INSTINCT. — With  regard  to  the  exact  mean- 
ing which  we  should  attach  to  the  words  '  instinct' 
and  '  instinctive '  tiiere  is  much  difl'erence  of 
opinion.  There  is,  indeed,  a  general  agreement 
that,  as  W.  Paley  long  ago  phrased  it,  an  instinct 
is,  in  some  sense,  '  a  propensity  prior  to  experi- 
ence [in  the  individual]  and  independent  of  in- 
struction' (Natiiral  Theology,  London,   1802,  ch. 


xviii.).  But  the  word  'propensity'  is  somewhat 
vague.  Then  it  must  be  asked  to  what  end  the 
propensity  leads.  Is  it  a  propensity  to  behave  in 
some  more  or  less  specific  manner,  or  to  experi- 
ence certain  emotional  states,  or  to  believe  certain 
tilings,  or  to  frame  certain  types  of  judgment?  Is 
it  one  of  the.se,  or  all  of  these  ?  Furthermore, 
what  are  we  to  understand  by  an  instinct  ?  Is  it 
a  proi)eusity  to  a  spccilic  mode  of  behaviour,  a 
particular  belief,  a  dclinite  type  of  judgment? 
And  can  such  a  projjen.sity  Ijc  clearly  marked  ofi" 
and  isolated  in  analytic  treatment?  There  are 
difHculties  in  doing  so ;  and  it  is  probably  Ijetter 
to  use  the  noun  as  a  grouping  term — as  we  use 
'  intelligence ' — to  cover  all  tiiose  processes  to  which 
the  adjective  'instinctive'  is  properly  ai>piicable. 
But  this  still  leaves  on  our  hands  the  question  : 
What  is  the  distinguishing  nature  of  these  pro- 
cesses ? 

Those  who  apj)roach  this  question  from  the 
biolo^jical  side  tend  to  limit  the  term  'instinctive' 
to  certain  more  or  less  specilic  modes  of  behaviour 
which  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  just 
come,  without  any  intervening  and  guiding  mental 
process,  wlien  the  organism  is  appropriately  stimu- 
lated by  the  presentation  of  a  more  or  less  com- 
plex situation,  often  supported  by  stimulations 
arising  within  the  organism.  Ana  on  this  view 
they  so  come  because  the  organism,  and,  especially 
in  higher  forms  of  life,  its  nervous  system,  have 
been  prepared  by  a  long  evolutionary  process 
to  respond  to  such  stimulation  in  more  or  less 
specific  ways.  The  chick  pecks,  the  duckling 
swims,  the  moorlien  dives,  the  infant  sucks,  be- 
cause the  inherited  organic  constitution  is  such 
that  these  modes  of  behaviour  are  the  automatic 
outcome  when  the  requisite  situation  is  pre.-cnted, 
without  any  mental  realization  of  the  meaning  of 
the  situation  or  of  the  instinctive  response.  "The 
word  '  instinctive '  is  thus,  for  those  who  accept  this 
view  of  the  matter,  primarily  a  biological  term. 
But  the  presented  situation,  and  the  process  of  be- 
having in  such  and  such  a  manner  in  its  midst,  are 
accompanied  by  a  coalescent  mode  of  experience — 
the  instinctive  experience — and  this  is  assimilated 
to  or  incorporated  with  such  prior  experience  (re- 
vived through  association)  as  the  organism  may 
have  already  gained  in  other  ways  and  on  previous 
occasions.  Thus,  although  the  word  'instinctive' 
is  primarily  a  biological  term,  it  is  secondarily  a 
psychological  term  which  labels  a  somewhat  com- 
plex factor  in  the  development  of  the  mental  life 
of  the  individual. 

Now,  such  a  definition  of  the  term  '  instinctive ' 
as  has  been  briefly  indicated,  tenable  as  it  may  be 
in  the  appropriate  universe  of  discourse,  seems 
hardly  acceptable  in  connexion  with  the  topics  of 
ethics  and  religion.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore, 
so  to  extend  the  connotation  of  the  word  'instinc- 
tive' as  to  bring  our  treatment  into  line  with 
current  usage  in  the  familiar  .speech  of  educated 
persons,  who  are  often  impatient  of  subtle  psycho- 
logical distinctions.  In  this  broader  sense  of  the 
word,  the  traditional  distinction  between  that 
which  is  instinctive  and  that  which  is  based  on 
carefully  reasoned  foundations  is  preserved  and 
emphasized  ;  stress  is  laid  on  the  spontaneous  as 
contrasted  Avith  the  deliberate  nature  of  the  mental 
processes  involved  ;  and,  though  it  may  be  diificult 
to  distinguish  between  that  which  is  the  outcome 
of  the  net  results  of  previous  training  and  edu- 
cation and  that  which  is  due  to  congenital  and 
hereditary  disposition,  it  is  generally  implied  that 
what  is  instinctive  in  this  larger  sense  is  in  the 
main  unlearnt  and,  at  least  predominantly,  the 
expression  of  the  innate  constitution  of  the  mind. 

William  James  has  given  a  graphic  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  afi'ected  by  the 
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Californian  earthquake  of  1906,  ^vhich  lasted  some 
forty-eight  seconds.  It  may  be  quoted  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  spontaneous  as  contrasted  with  the 
volitional  attitude  of  mind. 

'  In  mv  case,'  he  sa3'S,  '  sensation  and  emotion  were  so  strong 
that  little  thought,  and  no  reflection  or  volition,  were  possible 
in  the  short  time  consumed  by  the  phenomenon.  ...  As  soon 
as  I  could  think,  I  discerned  retrospectively  certain  peculiar 
ways  in  which  my  consciousness  had  taken  in  the  phenomenon. 
These  ways  were  quite  spontaneous,  and,  so  to  speak,  inevitable 
and  irresistible.  First,  I  personified  the  earthquake  as  a  per- 
manent Individual  entity.  ...  It  came,  moreover,  directly  to 
me.  It  stole  in  behind  my  back,  and  once  inside  the  room,  had 
me  all  to  itself,  and  could  manifest  itself  convincingly.  Animus 
and  intent  were  never  more  present  in  any  human  action,  nor 
did  anv  human  activity  ever  more  definitely  point  back  to  a 
living  agent  as  its  source  and  origin.  .  .  .  For  "  science,"  when 
the  tensions  in  the  earth's  crust  reach  the  breaking-point,  and 
strata  fall  into  an  altered  equilibrium,  earthquake  is  simply  the 
collective  naiiie  of  all  the  cracks  and  shakings  and  disturbances 
that  happen.  They  arc  the  earthquake.  But  for  me  the  earth- 
quake was  the  catise  of  the  disturbances,  and  the  perception 
of  it  as  a  living  agent  was  irresistible.  It  had  an  overpower- 
ing dramatic  convincingness.  I  realize  now  better  than  ever 
how  inevitable  were  men's  earlier  mythologic  versions  of  such 
catastrophes,  and  how  artificial  and  against  the  grain  of  our 
spontaneous  perceiving  are  the  later  habits  into  which  science 
educates  us'  {Memories  and  Studies,  London,  1911,  pp.  210- 
214). 

In  tills  graphic  account  of  his  mental  attitude  at 
a  moment  of  crisis  given  us  by  a  leading  psycholo- 
gist and  a  master  of  description,  although  the  term 
'instinctive'  does  not  occur,  what  is  commonly 
understood  by  the  word  in  its  wider  and  currently 
popular  sense  is  admirably  exemplified.  The  out- 
look of  the  moment  was  not  that  which  calls  into 
play  the  rational  faculties  developed  by  scientific 
thought ;  it  was  far  more  primitive  and  unsophisti- 
cated. What  James  wished  to  emphasize  is, 
seemingly,  that,  in  face  of  a  new  and_  thrilling 
experience,  deep-seated  natural  tendencies,  spon- 
taneous and  nowise  explicitly  volitional,  emerged 
unsummoned  in  the  light  of  consciousness— and 
especially  a  tendency  to  personify  the  cause  of  the 
disaster,  and  to  attribute  to  that  cause  malign 
intent.  The  natural  man  in  William  James  was, 
during  those  forty-eight  seconds,  laid  bare ;  his 
science,  his  psycliology,  his  philosophy  had  not, 
just  then,  a  word  of  protest  to  utter.  The  sudden 
onslaught  of  the  earthquake  shock  caught  the 
guardians  of  the  citadel  of  reason  asleep  at  their 
post.  Whether  the  verdict  of  reason  or  that  of 
instinct  was  the  truer  verdict  is  not  here  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  the  verdict  of  instinct 
was  in  possession.  That  James's  attitude  was 
spontaneous  rather  than  deliberate,  and  that  his 
swift  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  calami- 
tous situation  was  charged  with  a  sense  of  its 
being  inevitable  and  irresistible — as  much  beyond 
his  control  as  the  earthquake  itself — is  clear  from 
the  description  he  gave  just  after  the  event.  But 
whether  this  direct  and  immediate  pronouncement 
of  the  natural  man  within  him  was  due  to  some- 
thing innate  in  his  mental  constitution,  or  was  the 
unbidden  outcome  of  acquired  habits  of  mind — 
habits  perhaps  acquired  in  quite  early  stages  of  his 
development — he  does  not  attempt  to  determine. 
And,  if  it  was  partly  due  to  the  one  and  partly^  to 
the  other,  he  does  not  pause  to  assign  something 
like  approximate  values  to  the  innate  and  to  the 
acquired  determinants  of  the  attitude  .spontane- 
ously assumed.  No  doubt,  since  his  aim  was  to 
describe  faithfully  what  passed  through  his  mind 
at  the  moment  when  the  earthquake  caught  him 
in  its  grip,  he  was  wise  not  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
ctission"  of  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem.  So 
difficult,  indeed,  is  this  problem  that  it  is  question- 
able whether  it  is  possible  to  solve  it  on  the  basis 
of  the  broader  definition  of  the  term  '  instinctive.' 
Innate  tendencies  are  undoubtedly  profoundly 
modified  in  the  light  of  the  experience  which  is 
personally  acquired  through  education,  through 
commerce  with  the  world  of  nature,  and  through 


a  thousand  social  influences  in  childhood  and  in 
later  life.  Can  we  eliminate  these  if  the  question 
arises  whether  the  moral  and  religious  attitude  of 
the  adult  is  instinctive  in  the  sense  of  being, 
strictly  speaking,  innate  and  not  acquired  —  or 
even  predominantly  inborn,  no  matter  how  much 
they  have  been  directed  in  early  education?  To 
diflsrentiate  the  strictly  congenital  factors  of  the 
tendencies  and  propensities  of  mature  life  from 
tiiose  Avhich  have  been  insensibly  developed  through 
individual  training  and  habit  seems,  at  present, 
to  be  a  task  beyond  the  powers  of  psychological 
analysis. 

Still,  analysis  may  help  us  on  our  way  towards 
the  solution  of  such  problems.  A  resolute  and 
suggestive  attempt  to  lay  bare  the  innate  founda- 
tions of  the  mental  life  of  man  is  made  in  W. 
McDougall's  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology 
(London,  1008).  He  holds  that  the  problem  for 
solution  has  been  mis-stated — nay  more,  com- 
pletely inverted. 

The  doctrine  has  been  accepted,  he  says,  that  '  men  normally 
and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  act  reasonably  and  as  they 
ou5,'ht  to  act,'  so  that  the  question  arises  why  the}'  sometimes 
act' otherwise  ;  '  whereas  tb'e  truth  is  that  men  are  moved  by  a 
variety  of  impulses  whose  nature  has  been  determined  by  long 
ages  of  the  evolutionary  process  without  reference  to  the  life  of 
men  in  civilized  societies;  and  the  psychological  problem  we 
have  to  solve  .  .  .  is— IIow  can  wc  account  for  the  fact  that 
men  so  moved  ever  come  to  act  as  they  ought  or  morally  and 
reasonably  ? '  For  '  mankind  is  only  a  little  bit  reasonable  and 
to  a  great  extent  very  unintelligently  moved  in  quite  unreason- 
able ways '  (pp.  10, 11). 

This  is  McDougall's  way  of  asking  the  question 
how  moral  and  rational  conduct  have  been  evolved. 
But  he  renders  the  question  more  concrete  by  ask- 
ing from  what  primitive  impulses,  common  to  men 
and  the  higher  animals,  this  progressive  evolution 
has  proceeded.  And  his  answer  is  :  From  a  rela- 
tively smo,ll  number  of  primitive  instincts. 

Tliese  instincts  are  directly  or  indirectly  the 
prime  movers  of  all  human  activity.  By  the  cona- 
tive  and  impulsive  force  of  some  instinct,  or  of 
some  habit  derived  from  an  instinct,  every  train 
of  thought,  however  cold  and  passionless  it  may 
seem,  is  borne  along  towards  its  end,  and  every 
bodily  activity  is  initiated  and  sustained.  There 
is  on  the  inlet  side  the  presentation  of  some  situa- 
tion or  of  some  problem  ;  there  is  on  the  outlet 
side  an  appropriate  response  in  bodily  behaviour 
or  in  mental  activity;  and  between  these  two 
there  is  the  conative  impulse  emotionally  toned 
in  some  more  or  less  specific  manner.  Analysis 
discloses  in  any  such  emotional  impulse,  no  matter 
how  complex,  a  subtle  combination  of  a  few  primi- 
tive instincts;  and  any  higher  secondary  or  ter- 
tiary product  of  evolution  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  synthesis  of  a  few  primary  con- 
stituents. What,  then,  are  these  primitive  and 
elemental  factors  in  the  conative  life  of  social 
mankind?  The  principal  instincts  of  man,  each 
of  wiiich  is  also  a  primary  emotion,  are,  according 
to  RlcDougall's  analysis,  seven  in  number  :  (1)  the 
instinct  of  flight  and  the  emotion  of  fear  ;  (2)  the 
instinct  of  repulsion  and  the  emotion  of  disgust ; 
(3)  the  instinct  of  curiosity  and  the  emotion  of 
wonder;  (4)  the  instinct  of  pugnacity  and  the 
emotion  of  anger  ;  (5)  and  (6)  the  instincts  of  self- 
abasement  (or  subjection)  and  of  self-assertion  (or 
self -display),  and  the  emotions  of  subjection  or  of 
elation  (positive  or  negative  self-feeling) ;  (7)  the 
parental  instinct  and  tender  emotion.  Tliese  seven 
instincts 

'  are  those  whose  excitement  yields  the  most  definite  of  the 
primary  emotions,  and  from  these  seven  emotions  together  with 
the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  (and  perhaps  also  feelings  of 
excitement  and  of  depression")  are  compounded  all,  or  almost 
ail,  the  affective  states  that  are  popularly  recognized  as 
emotions,  and  for  which  common  speech  has  definite  names' 
(p.  81). 

To  these  are  added,  in  a  supplementary  list,  the 
instinct  of  reproduction,  the  gregarious  instinct, 
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the  instinct  of  acquisition,  and  that  of  construc- 
tion. Among  the  more  general  innate  tendencies, 
whose  behaviour-outlet  is  less  delinite  and  circum- 
scribed, are  sympathy,  suggestibility,  imitation, 
play,  habit,  and  certain  ingrained  temperamental 
factors. 

It  inxist  be  remembered  that  the  presented  situa- 
tions Avhicli  call  forth  such  emotional  impulses  as 
self-abaseinent,  or  self-assertion,  or  the  parental 
instinct  witii  its  tender  emotion  are  very  varied, 
and  may  be  much  modified  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  individual  experience  as  life  runs 
its  course.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the 
resulting  behaviour  is  no  less  varied  and  no  less 
subject  to  modification  tlirough  acquired  habit. 
But  McDougall  contends  that  the  central  emotion- 
ally-toned impulse  remains  relatively  unchanged 
amid  changing  circumstances  and  varied  response. 
All  the  principal  instincts  of  man,  he  says,  are 
liable  to  modifications  of  their  afierent  and  motor 
parts,  while  their  central  parts  remain  unchanged 
and  determine  the  emotional  tone  and  the  visceral 
changes  characteristic  of  the  excitement  of  the  in- 
stinct. No  doubt  this  must  be  taken  in  a  relative 
sense  ;  but  even  on  these  terms  it  is  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  there  are  not  as  many  diflerent  shades 
and  varieties  of,  say,  tender  emotion  as  there  are 
situations  which  call  it  into  being,  and  modes  of 
behaviour  which  further  qualify  its  experiential 
nature.  We  must,  however,  attempt  to  classify 
modes  of  instinctive  experience  which  are  be- 
wildering in  their  rich  variety  and  multiplicity, 
and  of  which  perhaps  no  two  are  in  all  respects 
quite  alike.  McDougaU's  treatment  is  a  helpful 
step  towards  such  a  classification  of  experiences 
which  are  differentiated,  with  much  residual  over- 
lap, and  what  H.  Bergson  terms  *  interpenetration,' 
through  the  presentation  of  diverse  situations  and 
by  means  of  that  instinctive  behaviour  in  their 
nudst  which  is  a  legacy  of  ages  of  evolutionary 
preparation. 

We  have  thus  a  list  of  seven  or  more  elementary 
'propensities'  or  impulses  whicii  may  be  predi- 
cated of  man  in  virtue  of  liis  innate  and  hereditary 
constitution.  Each  concrete  case  of  predication 
is,  of  course,  conditional  upon  the  presentation  of 
a  situation  of  somewhat  varied  nature,  and  upon 
tiie  performance  of  sundry  appropriate  activities 
linked  therewith.  But,  as  experience  develops 
and  becomes  more  complex,  the  life  of  emotion 
and  conduct  becomes  richer,  more  subtly  differenti- 
ated, and  more  harmoniously  integrated.  Still, 
according  to  McDougall,  whom  we  are  taking  as 
our  accredited  guide,  no  new  elementary  factors 
are  introduced.  The  higher  and  richer  emotions 
are  coiRpounds  of  the  primary  emotions  subtly 
combined  or  blended.  We  may  take  as  examples 
admiration,  awe,  and  reverence,  .since  these  are 
salient  features  in  the  religious  attitude.  With 
regard  to  admiration,  ^IcDougall  says,  there  seem 
to  be  two  primary  emotions  essentially  involved 
in  the  state  provoked  by  the  contemplation  of  tlie 
admired  object,  namely,  wonder  and  negative  self- 
feeling  or  the  emotion  of  submission.  Thus  ad- 
miration is  a  binary  compound.  But  awe  is  a 
tertiary  compound,  since  an  element  of  fear  is  also 
present.  Awe  is,  indeed,  of  many  shades,  ranging 
from  that  in  wlucli  admiration  is  but  slightly 
tinged  with  fear  to  that  in  which  fear  is  only 
slightly  tinged  with  admiration.  But,  unless  fear 
is  in  some  measure  incorporated  with  wonder  and 
submission,  the  emotion  which  we  name  awe  is  not 
fully  constituted.  And,  when  to  awe,  as  a  tertiary 
compound,  gratitude  is  also  added,  we  experience 
the  highly  compound  emotion  of  reverence.  Now, 
gratitude  itself  is  a  binary  compound  of  tender 
emotion  and  submission  or  negative  self-feeling. 
Submission  is  thus  doubly  emphasized,   for  it  is 


a  constituent  both  of  admiration  and  of  gratitude. 
Tlius  we  have  a  liighly  complex  and  predominantly 
submissive  emotional  state,  but  still  one  which  is 
compounded  of  elementary  instinctive  and  emo- 
tional constituents.     Now, 

'  reverence  is  the  relifrioug  emotion  par  excellence  ;  few  merely 
human  powers  are  cajjable  of  excitiiifj  reverence,  the  blend  of 
wonder,  fear,  pratittidc,  and  negative  self  •feeling'.  Those 
human  being's  who  iiiripire  reverence,  or  who  are  by  custom 
and  convention  considered  to  be  entitled  to  inspire  it,  usually 
owe  their  reverend  character  to  their  being  regarded  as  the 
ministers  and  dispensers  of  Divine  power.  .  .  .  The  history  of 
religion  seems  to  show  us  the  gradual  genesis  of  this  highly 
complex  emotion.  Primitive  religion  seems  to  have  kept 
separate  the  superhuman  objects  of  its  component  emotions, 
the  terrible  or  awe-inspiring  powers  on  the  one  hand,  the 
kindly  beneficent  powers  that  inspired  gratitude  on  the  other, 
and  it  was  not  until  religious  doctrine  had  undergone  a  long 
evolution  that,  by  a  process  of  syncrelii^m  or  fusion,  it  acliieved 
the  conception  of  a  Deity  whose  attributes  were  capable  of 
evolving  all  the  elements  of  the  complex  emotions  of  reverence ' 
{ib.  pp.  132,  135). 

McDougall  has  an  interesting  suggestion  with 
regard  to  the  difference  in  attitude  which  charac- 
terizes religion  on  the  one  hand  and  magic  on  the 
other.  He  suggests  that  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  religious  and  magical  practices  is 
not,  as  is  sometimes  said,  that  religion  conceives 
the  powers  it  envisages  as  personal  powers,  v  liile 
magic  conceives  them  as  impersonal,  but  ratiier 
that  the  religious  attitude  is  always  that  of  sub- 
mission, the  magical  attitude  that  of  self-asser- 
tion, and  that  the  forces  which  both  magical  and 
religious  practices  are  concerned  to  influence  may 
be  conceived  in  either  case  as  personal  or  imper- 
sonal powers.  Hence  the  savage,  who  at  one  time 
bows  down  before  his  fetish  in  sup])lication,  and  at 
another  seeks  to  compel  its  assistance  by  threats 
or  spells,  adopts  towards  the  one  object  alter- 
nately the  religious  and  the  magical  attitude. 
In  tills  connexion  we  may  ask  whether  William 
James's  attitude  in  presence  of  the  personified 
earthquake,  as  an  attitude  of  submission,  was 
religious  in  its  nature. 

The  point  of  view  which  ^IcDougall  has  developed 
in  his  discussion  of  reverence  in  its  relation  to 
religion  is  interesting  and  suggestive.  But  ques- 
tions of  no  little  difliculty  arise.  Granted  that 
reverence  maj'  be  regarded  as  such  a  compound  of 
elementary  factors  as  McDougall  has  indicated, 
how  far  may  we  regard  the  process  of  compounding 
as  an  innate  propensity,  and  thus  look  upon  rever- 
ence in  its  developed  form  as  instinctive  in  the 
broader  acceptation  of  the  term — an  acceptation 
somewhat  broader  than  that  which  he  advocates  ? 
Is  the  process  of  blending  as  instinctive  as  the 
elementary  factors  which  are  blended  ?  And,  if  so, 
instinctive  in  what  sense  ?  Is  it  instinctive  in  its 
unreasoned  and  involuntary  spontaneity  ?  Is  it  in- 
stinctive as  wholly  unlearnt?  Can  we  say  that  it 
is  entirely  congenital  and  nowise  acquired  ?  And, 
if  in  some  measure  acquired,  are  we  to  regard  the 
acquisition  as  a  relatively  negligible  modification 
of  an  attitude  that  is  fundamentally  innate  ?  The 
answers  to  tliese  questions  in  some  degree  turn 
upon  the  previous  answer  to  that  most  vexed  of 
vexed  questions  witii  regard  to  the  inheritance  of 
that  which  is  acquired  in  the  course  of  individual 
life.  But  apart  from  this  question,  which  cannot 
here  be  discussed,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
determine  how  far  attitudes  which  are  seemingly 
racial  in  character  are  due  to  inborn  proclivities  or 
tendencies,  and  how  far  these  attitudes  are  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  environment  on  each  succeed- 
ing generation  and  to  the  traditional  outlook  im- 
parted tlirough  early  education.  W.  C.  D.  and 
C.  D.  Whetham,  in  kicience  and  the  Buman  Mind 
(London,  1912,  p.  25  f.),  have  drawn  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  whereas 

'  in  Chaldsea  and,  more  markedly,  in  Assyria,  the  gods  were 
usually  conceived  as  hostile  to  man,  pursuing  him  in  life  and 
death  with  implacable  hatred  ;   in  Egj-pt,  as  in  Greece,  the 
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divine  powers  were  represented  in  mythology  as  friendly,  ready 
to  watch  over,  to  protect,  and  to  guide  mankind  in  life,  in  death, 
and  in  the  after- world.  It  would  be  interesting  to  enquire  what 
share  the  external  conditions  of  their  lives  have  in  shaping  their 
attitude  towards  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  mythology  by 
which  thev  endeavour  to  interpret  the  phenomena  of  the  world 
and  of  consciousness.  In  Egypt,  the  Nile,  with  its  regular  and 
unfailing  rise  and  fall,  was  the  source  of  all  fertility— steady, 
trustworthy,  and  friendly.  In  ChaldaBa,  the  tempestuous  and 
incalculable  flooding  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  made  life 
on  their  banks  dangerous  and  uncertain.  Nature  was  hostile, 
ready  to  sweep  away  man  and  his  puny  works  in  one  unforeseen 
ruin.  ...  In  the  one  case,  any  attempt  to  understand  or  to 
control  the  elemental  forces  becomes  an  impious  and  useless 
action.  Deceit  and  trickery  by  magic  and  sorcery,  or,  at  the 
best,  propitiation  of  the  hostile  powers  by  sacrificial  bribes, 
represent  the  logical  outcome  of  this  view  of  nature.  .  .  .  But 
in  the  other  case,  where  the  deities  are  friendly,  any  increase  of 
man's  mastery  over  his  surroundings  is  approved  by  the  tutelary 
powers,  and  is  probably  directed  by  them,  since  it  is  their  good 
pleasure  to  help  him  on  his  way.  One  or  other  of  these  alterna- 
tive attitudes  of  mind  predominates  in  every  religious  system, 
according  to  the  race  and  circumstances  of  those  who  hold 
to  it' 

Here  we  have  difterent  attitudes  as  the  result  of 
differences  of  environment.  We  speak  of  the  net 
result  as  illustrating  racial  characteristics.  But  it 
is  hard  to  say  how  far  the  '  instinctive '  attitude 
assumed  is  congenital  and  innate,  and  how  far  it 
has  been  handed  on  by  tradition  in  the  social 
milieu  of  the  race. 

Although  McDougall  deals  with  admiration, 
awe,  and  reverence  under  the  heading  of  '  com- 
plex emotions  that  do  not  necessarily  imply  the 
existence  of  sentiments,'  his  treatment  of  their 
connexion  with  religion  leads  us  to  infer  that,  at 
the  stage  of  mental  development  when  religious 
conceptions  are  in  being,  they  are  incorporated  in 
that  higher  ideational  synthesis  in  which  the  senti- 
ments play  so  conspicuous  a  part.  By  sentiment 
we  are  to  understand,  following  A.  F.  Shand 
<'  Character  and  the  Emotions,'  in  ilf*HfZ,  new  ser., 
V.  [1896]),  an  organized  system  of  emotional  ten- 
dencies centred  around  the  idea  of  an  object.  Tlie 
object  here  is  not  merely  a  presentation  to  per- 
ceptual experience  evoking  such  naive  behaviour, 
adapted  to  the  immediate  situation,  as  is  found  in 
animal  life.  It  is  a  centre,  not  only  of  a  system  of 
emotional  dispositions,  but  of  a  system  of  know- 
ledge in  some  degree  organized,  and  of  a  sj'stem  of 
conduct  wliich  is  significantly  related  to  the  idea 
of  the  object  or  class  of  objects.  It  is  always  in 
some  measure  a  centre  of  thought,  of  emotional 
tendency,  and  of  conscious  endeavour.  Otherwise 
it  does  not  attain  to  the  level  of  sentiment,  which 
is  always  in  alliance  with  concepts  and  with  con- 
duct. On  these  terms  the  sentiment  cannot  be 
wholly  instinctive  in  the  sense  that  it  is  on  the 
saine  plane  as  the  innate  ideas  of  early  writers. 
As  ISIcDougall  says, 

'  the  organization  of  the  sentiments  in  the  developing  mind  is 
determined  by  the  course  of  experience  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
sentiment  is  a  growth  in  the  structure  of  the  mind  that  is  not 
natively  given  in  the  inherited  constitution  '  (p.  159). 

None  the  less,  it  may  be  founded  on  an  inherited 
basis. 

If,  then,  the  question  be  raised  whether  the 
moral  sentiments  (centred  around  tlie  ideas  of  self 
and  of  alter)  and  the  religious  sentiments  (centred 
around  the  idea  of  a  super-alter  as  source  and 
cause  of  mundane  happenings)  are  instinctive,  our 
answer  must  again  tlepend  on  the  connotation  to 
be  attached  to  this  perplexingly  elusive  term. 
That  in  the  course  of  life  they  may  become  in- 
stinctive, in  the  sense  that  they  rise  unbidden  and 
spontaneously  within  the  mind  without  explicit 
rational  backing,  when  the  circumstances  are  of 
the  appropriate  kind,  can  scarcely  be  questioned. 
That  they  are  instinctive,  in  tlie  sense  that  they 
are  the  outcome  of  a  liereditary  bias  or  proclivity 
in  the  native  constitution  of  man,  is  more  open  to 
question,  and  is  as  roundly  asserted  by  some  people 
as  it  is  flatly  denied  by  others. 

The  fact  is  that,  when  once  we  accept  the  broad 


and  general  usage  of  popular  speech,  anything  like 
a  precise  and  clear  definition  of  instinct  becomes 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  And  perhaps 
some  measure  of  vagueness  and  elasticity  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  only  right  and  fitting  wliere 
strict  accuracy  of  scientific  interpretation  is  at 
present  unattainable.  If  the  instinctive  in  man  is 
to  be  taken  as  sjmonymous  with  'of  or  belonging 
to  his  constitution  as  human,'  do  we  mean  the 
constitution  of  the  infant  at  birth,  or  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  adult  after  a  prolonged  period  of  educa- 
tion and  development?  Or  do  we  mean  neither  of 
these,  but  rather  some  indwelling  principle  of 
synthesis — or,  if  it  be  prefen-ed,  a  synthetic  ten- 
dency the  existence  of  which  is  inferred  from  certain 
observed  facts — in  virtue  of  which  man  is  at  birth 
and  throughout  life  what  he  is  or  may  become? 
By  this  nothing  more  mysterious  is  implied  tiian 
that  which  is  commonly  accepted  as  the  ground  of 
embryological  development  in  the  organism,  or 
even,  in  inorganic  nature,  as  the  ground  of  crystal- 
line synthesis  or  of  the  formation  of  complex 
chemical  compounds.  The  acceptance  of  a  specific 
constitutional  factor  is  only  carrying  up  into  the 
realm  of  mind  what  is  by  many  regarded  as 
scientifically  legitimate  in  the  interpretation  of 
other  natural  phenomena.  Assume,  e.g.,  that  ten- 
der emotion  (to  select  one  item  from  McDougall's 
list)  is  what,  to  borrow  a  term  from  Mendelian 
interpretation,  may  be  regarded  as  a  '  unit  charac- 
ter.' Even  thus  regarded,  it  is  a  synthesis  of  no 
little  complexity.  Its  components  are  more  ele- 
mentary factors  which  are  additive  in  tlie  emotional 
state ;  and  they  are  probably  more  than  additive 
in  that  in  their  combination  they  possess  a  consti- 
tutive quality  which  gives  to  the  algebraical  sum 
of  the  factors  what  Ave  may  perhaps  term  its 
peculiar  and  specific  emotional  timbre.  Just  as  a 
note  played  on  the  violin  gives  a  complex  periodic 
wave  afi'ording  to  our  consciousness  a  simultaneous 
combina,tion  of  the  fundamental  tone  and  an  orderly 
series  of  fainter  overtones,  and  yet  tliere  is  some- 
thing about  the  timbre  of  the  note  which  is  not 
merely  additive  but  constitutive  of  that  peculiar 
auditory  experience,  so  in  tender  emotion  there  is 
a  constitutive  supplement  to  tiie  additive  factors — 
a  supplement  which  gives  to  these  factors  in  com- 
bination the  characteristic  property  of  the  unit 
character  as  a  synthetic  whole.  To  pursue  the 
analogy  a  stage  further,  just  as  a  musical  chord  is 
not  only  the  additive  sum  of  the  constituent  tones 
and  overtones  simultaneously  presented  to  hear- 
ing, l)ut  has  its  constitutive  property  as  a  chord, 
so,  too,  the  blend  of  wonder,  negative  self-feeling, 
and  fear,  as  generators  of  the  complex  emotion  of 
awe,  aflbrds  in  consciousness  what  we  may  term  an 
emotional  chord,  the  specific  nature  of  wliich  is  not 
exhausted  by  giving  a  list  of  its  factors.  When 
the  emotional  chord  has  its  definite  place  in  life's 
sympiiony,  and  derives  further  and  richer  signifi- 
cance from  its  context,  it  is  raised  to  the  level  of  a 
sentiment,  and,  in  relation  to  the  context,  has  a 
higlier  constitutive  value. 

Not  all  psychologists  Avould  concur  in  such  state- 
ments as  these.  But  many  are  prepared  to  accept 
what  W.  Wundt  {An  Introduction  to  Psychology, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1912,  p.  164)  has  termed  the 
principle  of  creative  resultants — creative  in  the 
sense  that  the  resultant  compounds  have  new  pro- 
perties. This  principle,  he  says,  attempts  to  state 
the  fact  that 

'  in  all  psychical  combinations  the  product  is  not  the  mere  sum 
of  the  separate  elements  that  compose  such  combinations,  but 
that  it  represents  a  new  creation  '  (p.  164). 

This  is  extended  to  the  whole  realm  of  life  in 
Bergson's  doctrine  of  creative  evolution,  Avhich 
many  biologists  can  accept  Avithout  subscribing  to 
his  radical  vitalism.     Even  in  the  inorganic  Avorld 
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the  same  principle  holds.  W.  Nernst  teaches 
(q\ioted  in  Tke  New  Jiealism,  New  York,  1912, 
p.  238)  that,  while  a  large  number  of  physical 
properties  are  clearly  additive,  there  are  other 
properties  which  are  not  merely  additive.  Such 
non-additive  properties,  he  says,  are  termed  con- 
stitutive. 

IJrantcd,  then,  that  in  the  course  of  mental 
development  new  constitutive  properties  of,  let  us 
say,  the  moral  and  religious  emotions  and  senti- 
ments are  characteristic  evolutionary  features  that 
8ui)ervene  at  critical  periods  of  synthesis,  our  im- 
mediate question  is  whether  they  should  be  regarded 
as  instinctive  in  that  broader  sense  of  the  term 
which  is  here  provisionally  accepted.  They  ajj- 
pear  to  be  distinctive  of  man  in  virtue  of  his 
inherent  constitution  as  human  ;  they  appear  to 
be  in  large  measure  beyond  volitional  control  ; 
from  the  ethical  point  of  view  they  appear  to  be 
the  outcome  of  character  (wliich  is  the  constitutive 
factor)  rather  than  the  sum  of  the  conditions  whicli, 
of  course,  must  supply  the  requisite  additive  data  ; 
and  on  such  grounds  they  may  well  be  claimed  to 
be  instinctive  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  On 
such  gi'ounds,  therefore,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  so  widely 
prevalent  in  mankind,  though  they  assume  varied 
forms  under  varied  circumstances,  have  an  instinc- 
tive basis  in  the  human  constitution. 

Literati-re. — Biological  ti-catment  (chiefly) :  C.  Darwin, 
Orirjin  of  Species,  London,  1S59  ;  G.  J.  Romanes,  Mental  Evo- 
lution in  Animals,  do.  1883 ;  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Habit  and 
Instinct,  do.  1896. 

Sociological  treatment  :  W.  McDougall,  Introduction  to 
Social  Ptiijchology,  do.  190S. 

Psychological  treatment :  Text-books  of  Psychologj',  s.v. ; 
W.  James,  Principles  of  Psychology,  do.  1891 ";  G.  F.  Stout, 
Manual  of  Psychology'^,  do.  1913. 

Cf.  also  H.  R.  Marshall,  Instinct  and  lieason,  do.  1898 ; 
L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Mind  in  Evolution,  do.  1902  ;  W.  Wundt, 
Human  and  Animal  Psychology,  Krig.  tr.,  do.  1894  ;  E.  Was- 
mann,  Instinct  and  Intdligence,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1903;  C.  Lloyd 
Morgan,  Instinct  and  Experience,  do.  1912. 

C.  Lloyd  ISIokg.vn. 
INSTITUTIONS  (Indian)."— A  nativeof  India, 
as  observed  by  K.  C.  Bose  in  his  attractive  little 
work.  The  Hindoos  as  they  are,  is  a  religious 
character.  '  He  is  born  religiously,  lives  religi- 
ously, eats  religiously,  walks  religiously,  writes 
religiously,  sleeps  religiously,  and  dies  religiously.' 
All  the  more  important  ancient  institutions  of  the 
Aryan  Indians  may  be  said  to  have  a  religious 
tinge.  Even  the  rules  of  Government,  as  framed 
by  the  Brahmans,  are  essentially  theocratical.  It 
is  true  that  they  could  never  have  been  fully 
enforced,  but,  whenever  Brahmanism  was  in  the 
ascendant  in  a  Hindu  State,  the  orthodox  union  of 
Church  and  State  was  carried  into  practice  as 
much  as  was  found  practicable.  Thus  one  of  the 
eight  ministers  appointed  by  the  great  Sivaji,  the 
founder  of  IMahratta  power,  was  entrusted  with 
the  exercise  of  all   the  sovereign's  ecclesiastical 

Sowers,  and  was  to  order  punishment  to  be  in- 
icted  after  investigating  into  what  is  and  what  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  religious  law  (A.u. 
1(374).  The  main  inspiring  principle  of  the  whole 
movement  initiated  by  Sivaji,  and  carried  on  by 
his  successors,  was  the  preservation  of  the  Hindu 
religion  against  foreign  aggression. ^  The  admini- 
stration of  justice,  which  was  considered  one  of  the 
principal  duties  of  a  king,  is  similarly  character- 
ized, the  test  by  ordeal  being  a  regular  feature  of 
judicial  proceedings  (see  Law). 

Caste,    whatever    its    origin,     is    another    im- 

Eortant  institution   of  an  essentially  religious  or 
ierarchical  nature.     As  observed  in  the  Report 
on  the  Census  of  1901  (p.  360),  the  most  obvious 

1  The  institutions  of  other  countries  are  sufficiently  described, 
each  under  its  own  title. 

-  See  K.  T.  Telang,  'Gleanings  from  MarMha  Chronicles,'  in 
Trans,  of  the  9th  Cong,  of  Orientalists,  London,  1802,  i.  252  ff. 


characteristic  of  the  ordinary  Hindu  is  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Brahmanical  supremacy  and  of 
the  ctuste  system.  Although  the  political  power  of 
the  Brahman  caste  is  gone,  their  influence  with 
Ifindu  .society  continues  to  show  itself  in  vihat  has 
been  called  tlie  Brahmanization  of  non-Hiiiduized 
cjxstes — the  endeavour  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  by 
adonting  the  characti-ristic  social  customs  of  the 
Bralimans,  such  as  infant  marriage  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  widow  remarriage. 

I'assing  to  religious  institutions  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  we  may  perhaps  mention  the 
following  as  specially  characteristic.  Puritij,  both 
external  and  internal,  is  a  great  object  witli 
Hindus  of  every  sect  and  persua-sion,  antl  manifold 
are  the  rules  regarding  the  avoidance  of  pollution 
or  defilement,  and  the  removal  of  its  consequences 
where  it  has  been  contracted  (see  Purification, 
Food).  There  is  not  only  a  fully  developed  system 
of  penances  (see  ExriAxlON  and  Atonemkxt), 
but  an  endless  round  of  devotional  acts  tending 
to  the  expiation  of  guilt  and  to  the  acquisition  of 
spiritual  merit.  The  sai'nskdras  or  sacraments, 
to  be  performed  during  pregnancy  (pumsavana, 
simantonnayana),  at  childbirth  [jdtakarma),  when 
the  child  receives  a  name  (namakarana),  when  it 
lirst  gets  rice  to  eat  [annaprd-iana),  on  the  lirst 
hair-clipping  (chudd),  when  the  boy  is  girt  with 
the  sacred  thread  {upanayana),  on  marriage 
(vivdha),  after  death,  etc.,  are  still  kei)t  as  of  old, 
and  form  a  regular  source  of  income  for  the 
Brahmans  officiating  at  these  ceremonies.  Thus 
among  the  Patane  Prabhus  of  Poena,  a  highly 
respectable  caste.'a  birth  was  said  to  cost  £20  to  £40, 
a  thread-girding  £20  to  £50,  the  marriage  of  a  son 
£150  to  £400,  of  a  daughter  £100  to  £500,  a  girl's 
coming  of  age  £10  to  £20,  a  pregnancy  £10  to  £15, 
the  death  of  an  adult  £20  to  £30,  of  a  child  10s.  to 
£5  {EG  xviii.  194).  JNIarriage  is  a  particularly 
expensive  and  solemn  celebration,  at  which  many 
of  the  old  rites  described  in  Sanskrit  literature  are 
still  observed,  together  wth  manj'  new  ones.  The 
.sjiecial  importance  and  sanctity  attributed  to  the 
institution  of  marriage  in  the  Hindu  religion 
become  conspicuous  equally  in  the  before-men- 
tioned customs  of  infant  marriage  and  of  prohibi- 
tion of  widow  remarriage.  By  betrothing  their 
chUdren  at  an  early  age,  parents  could  best  pro- 
vide for  their  not  remaining  unmairied,  a  spinster, 
especially  of  the  Braliman  caste,  being  considered 
a  disgrace  to  her  familj'.  This  early  betrothal  was 
in  reality  the  decisive  act,  though  married  life 
could  not  begin  till  some  years  later ;  and  thu.-3 
arose  the  peculiarly  Indian  institution  of  virgin 
widows,  remarriage  of  a  woman,  like  divorce, 
being  unkno\\Ti  to  the  Brahmanical  law  of  India 
(see  Child-Marriage).  The  former  practice  of 
sail,  or  self-immolation  of  widows,  has  been 
abolished  by  the  British  Government.  The  two 
ceremonies  of  tonsure  {q.v.)  and  of  thread-girding 
(see  Initiation)  are  considered  important  events 
in  the  life  of  a  Hindu  boy.  The  ordinary  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  dead  is  by  cremation  (see 
Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead).  Every 
death  is  followed  by  a  certain  period  of  impurity, 
and  by  the  oflering,  at  regular  intervals,  of 
sacrificial  oblations  called  Srdddlia  to  the  manes. 
Adopting  a  boy,  though  not  a  sacrament,  is  a 
religious  act  of  considerable  importance  for 
Indian  family  life  (see  Adoption).  According 
to  the  religious  duties  prevailing  in  each  successive 
stage  of  life,  there  are  four  diramas,  or  orders,  in 
the  life  of  a  Brahman,  of  pupU  {brahmachdrm), 
married  householder  \grhastha),  hermit  {vdna- 
prastha),  and  ascetic  (yatl,  bhik.fu).  Of  these, 
however,  the  order  of  hermits  has  died  out,  and 
the  pupil  and  ascetic  are  chiefly  represented  by  the 
chclas  and  guriis  of  the   monastic   orders  of  the 
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present  day,  so  that  the  householdej  is  the  ordinary 
type  of  the  modern  Brahman  (see  ASKAMA). 

Monastic  life  is  common  enough  in  India,  and 
many  convents  (matha)  possess  considerable  endow- 
ments, for  the  devolution  of  which,  after  the  deatli 
of  their  heads,  there  are  special  rules  of  succession 
(see  Inheritance).  Idol-ivorshij)  exists  both  in 
private  houses  and  in  public  temples.  Bathing, 
particularly  in  a  sacred  river,  is  considered  highly 
efficacious,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  daily  duties. 
There  are  brotherhoods  of  priests,  such  as  the 
Gaiigdputras,  waiting  on  the  bathers.  Sacrificing 
was  considered  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  a 
Brahman,  from  the  discharge  of  Avhich  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  income  was  derived.  The  horse- 
sacrince  (asvamedha{q.v.'\)\s  an  instance  of  a  sacrifice 
on  a  large  scale  which  not  only  is  described  in  Sans- 
krit literature,  but  of  which  there  are  several  his- 
torica,!  instances  as  well,  such  as  the  horse-sacrifice 
of  king  Pusyamitra  (2nd  cent.  B.C.),  and  of  king 
Samudragupta  (4th  cent.  A.D. ).  The  practice  of 
animal  sacrifice  is  nowadays  confined  to  certain 
religious  sects,  but  other  oblations  to  the  gods,  to 
deified  ancestors,  etc.,  are  very  common.  Thus 
the  tutelary  deity  of  a  respectable  Hindu  house- 
hold is  worshipped  every  morning  and  evening  by 
the  hereditary  ^ntro/VJ^,  or  priest,  of  the  family,  who 
is  allowed  to  carry  home,  after  the  close  of  the 
service,  the  offerings  of  rice,  fruits,  sweetmeats, 
and  milk  made  to  the  god.  Endowments  for  a 
family  idol  are  very  usual,  especially  in  Bengal. 
Public  charities  are  also  recommended  a  great 
deal,  and  supposed  to  confer  the  highest  bliss  in  a 
future  state  on  those  who  offer  them.  They  in- 
clude the  foundation  and  repair  of  temples  and 
sanctuaries,  together  with  endowments  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  idol  ; 
the  establishment  of  an  image  in  a  temple  ;  the 
digging  of  pools  and  tanks,  especially  near  a  public 
road,  to  supjjly  the  thirsty  with  water  ;  the  plant- 
ing of  trees,  particularly  of  sacred  trees ;  the 
building  of  lodging-houses  or  sheds  for  travellers  ; 
the  building  of  flights  of  steps  to  descend  into 
a  tan'-  or  sacred  river.  Thus  king  Asoka  in 
his  iuburiptions  (3rd  cent.  B.C.)  boasts  of  having 
planted  banyan-trees  on  the  high-roads  to  give 
shade  to  man  and  beast,  of  having  planted  mango- 
groves,  of  having  ordered  wells  to  be  dug  and  rest- 
houses  to  be  built,  and  numerous  watering-places 
to  be  prepared  here  and  there  for  the  enjoyment  of 
man  and  beast.  Arrangements  for  the  healing 
of  man  and  beast  were  provided  by  the  same 
king.  Benevolent  institutions  and  religious  estab- 
lishments were  also  founded  by  king  Harsa 
throughout  his  empire  (7th  cent.  A.D. ). 

Hospitality  (q.v.)  is  enjoined  as  a  religious  duty, 
being  one  of  the  five  great  devotional  acts  {mahd- 
yajna)  according  to  the  Code  of  Manu  (iii.  69),  who 
declares  that  a  Brahman  sojourning  in  a  house  with- 
out being  honoured  takes  to  himself  all  the  merit 
of  the  householder's  good  deeds  {ib.  100).  Making 
gifts  to  Brahmans,  and  honouring  and  serving  them, 
are  also  considered  highly  meritorious  (see  GIFTS). 
Austerities(  to^irts)  of  every  kind,  and  mortification  of 
the  body,  are  believed  to  lead  not  only  to  heavenly 
bliss,  but  to  the  acquisition  of  miraculous  power 
in  this  life,  the  great  deity  Siva  himself  being 
represented  as  practising  severe  asceticism  in  a 
forest.  The  wonderful  performances  of  Indian 
ascetics  in  the  Avay  of  self-torment  are  sufficiently 
well  known.  Fasting  is  an  important  element 
in  many  of  these  self-imposed  austerities  and 
penances,  and  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  a 
surprisii  g  extent.  It  also  enters  very  largely  into 
the  coPxi/osition  of  the  so-called  vratas,  or  devo- 
tional acts,  tending  to  the  gratification  of  some 
special  desire  (see  FESTIVALS  AND  Fasts,  Vows). 

Visiting  sacred  jilaces  of  ^jiY^j'morj'c  [tirtha)  is 


supposed  to  have  the  efl'ect  of  wiping  oil'  the  guilt 
of  even  a  heavy  sin.  An  ancient  Sanskrit  text, 
the  Visnnsutra  (ch.  Ixxxv.),  names  no  fewer  than 
53  different  places  of  pilgrimage,  including Piishkar, 
Bodh  Gaya,  Prayaga  (Allahabad),  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  and  of  other  sacred  rivers,  etc.  Great 
feasts  and  pompous  religious  displays,  such  as  the 
Durgd  Piljd  in  Bengal  and  the  Car  Festival  at 
Purl,  still  tend  as  of  old  to  excite  the  religious 
fervour  of  worshippers.  In  the  devotional  prac- 
tices and  daily  worship  of  the  Brahmans,  texts 
from  the  Veda,  such  as  their  sacred  prayer  called 
gayatrl,  occupy  a  conspicuous  place.  According 
to  the  smrti,  Brahmans  had  to  devote  a  large 
number  of  years  to  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  and 
there  were  lifelong  students  (naisthikabrahma- 
chdrin)  leading  an  unmarried  life  in  the  family  of 
their  teacher.  Religious  education  was  also  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  some  of 
whose  educational  institutions,  such  as  the  great 
convent  of  Nalanda  (2nd  cent.  A.D.),  were  fre- 
quented by  thousands  of  pupils.  Though  Sanskrit 
learning  has  gone  down  very  much  at  the  present 
day,  the  monastic  establishments  of  the  different 
religious  sects  continue  to  be  centres  of  religious 
instruction.  Public  recitations  from  the  Purunas 
and  other  sacred  books  also  continue  to  be  in 
vogue,  and  the  mere  repetition  of  the  name  of 
one's  guardian  deity  is  considered  a  meritorious 
practice. 

Literature. — W.  Ward,  A  Vieio  of  tht  History,  Literature, 
nnd  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  new  ed.,  3  vols.,  London,  1822  ; 
M.  Monier  Williams,  Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  Jndia^,  do. 
1885;  R.  C.  Bose,  The  Hindoos  as  they  are,  Calcutta,  1881; 
Haraprasdd  Sistri,  A  School  History  of  India,  new  ed.,  do. 
1897;  Rai  Bahadur  LaJa  Baij  Nath,  Hinduism  :  Ancient 
and  Modern'^,  ^Meei-ut,  1905  ;  V.  N.  Mandlik,  Hindu  Law,  Bom- 
bay, 1880  ;  J.  Jolly, '  Recht  und  Sitte '  in  Biihler's  Encyclopedia 
of  Indo-Aryan  Research,  Strassburg,  1890 ;  V.  A.  Smith,  The 
Early  History  of  Jndia^,  Oxford,  1914  ;  BG,  esp.  vols,  xi.,  xiii., 
xvii.,  xviii.  xxiii.,  and  xxiv.  ;  G.  BUhler,  '  The  Laws  of  Manu' 
in  SBE,  vol.  xxv.,  Oxford,  1886.  J.   JoLLY. 

INSTITUTIONAL  CHURCH.— The  'Insti- 
tutional Church'  is  a  clumsy  title  used  to  describe 
a  modern  development  of  Cliurch  life  necessitated 
by  new  social  conditions.  It  is  not  clear  how  the 
term  originated,  but  it  was  first  heard  in  America 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Before  that 
time  many  attempts  had  been  made  sporadically 
to  minister  through  the  Churches  to  the  social 
needs  of  the  community ;  and  social  settlements 
had  arisen  which  were  in  some  instances  definitely 
linked  to  certain  Churches,  and  in  all  cases  a  pro- 
duct of  the  Christian  social  spirit.  These  '  settle- 
ments'  consisted,  at  first,  of  groups  of  men  or 
women,  associated  for  the  study  of  social  condi- 
tions, and  living  the  community  life.  As  they 
developed,  however,  more  elaborate  buildings  were 
erected,  in  which  provision  was  made  for  educa- 
tional work  and  social  engagements,  so  making 
the  settlement  central  to  the  life  of  the  community 
alike  for  instruction,  inspiration,  and  recreation. 
In  a  sense  the  settlement  aimed  at  the  recovery 
of  an  old  ideal,  for  time  was  when  the  Church 
stood  for  education,  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  and 
generally  for  the  practical  care  of  the  community. 
But  many  settlements  not  only  had  no  direct  con- 
nexion with  any  Church,  but  were  anxious  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  lest  any  suspicion  of  proselytizing 
should  attach  to  their  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  valued  the  Church  idea  and  who  were 
anxious  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Church 
within  the  life  of  the  community,  looked  at  the 
modern  problem  from  this  point  of  view.  They 
saw  that  there  was  no  institution  through  Avhich 
the  settlement  workers  brought  their  influence  to 
bear  upon  their  neighboiirs  which  might  not  with 
equal  advantage  be  used  by  the  Christian  Church, 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  conviction  was 
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confirmed  by  the  new  sense  Avhioh  was  being  de- 
veloped among  the  members  of  all  Churches  as  to 
their  duty  to'  tlie  young.  The  English  Sunday 
Schools  have  seldom  succeeded  in  retaining  their 
older  scholars.  Even  in  schools  -where  large  Bible 
Classes  exist,  the  need  for  some  week-day  provision 
for  keeping  in  touch  with  these  young  men  and 
women  was  increasingly  felt.  The  statistics  were 
alarming  as  to  the  small  number  of  young  people 
who  went  forward  in  membership  from  the  school 
to  the  Church.  R.  \V.  Dale,  on  a  memorable  occa- 
sion, pressed  home  the  question,  '  How  have  we 
lost  them  ? '  Certain  religious  associations  sprang 
into  existence  to  meet  this  felt  need.  The  Chris- 
tian Endeavour  Societies  (see  art.  CHRISTIAN  En- 
DEAVOUK)  were  probably  the  most  successful  in 
making  appeal  to  the  religious  nature  of  the  young. 
But  the  Church  was  even  then  hardly  prepared  to 
recognize  that  the  physical  and  intellectual  needs 
are  equally  urgent,  and  that  it  may  form  part  of 
her  duty  to  make  provision  for  these.  In  some 
communions  this  ideal  was  advocated  ;  and  what 
were  known  as  'Guilds'  were  formed  iipon  the 
explicit  basis  of  the  organic  unity  of  our  nature, 
and  that  just  because  we  are  human  beings  we 
must  be  treated  as  such.  Hence  the  Guild  had 
its  athletic  and  social  programme  as  well  as  its 
intellectual  and  religious  one.  The  Guild  move- 
ment had  a  partial  success.  Where  the  home-life 
is  normal  and  strong,  it  is  evident  that  the  need 
for  many  of  the  activities  of  such  societies  is 
less  insistent.  But  modern  Britain  and  modern 
America  have  tended  increasingly  to  produce  over- 
crowded areas,  where  little  or  nothing  deserving 
the  name  of  home-life  exists,  and  where  all  social 
and  recreative  satisfactions  must  be  sought  for 
elsewhere.  Earnest  people  in  all  Churches  began 
to  see  that  the  problem  before  them  was  to  adapt 
the  Church's  institutions  to  the  needs  of  areas  such 
as  these. 

One  other  movement  had  brought  home  this 
problem  to  the  conscience  of  Christian  people. 
This  was  what  was  known  as  the  'P.S. A.  move- 
ment, by  means  of  which  large  congregations  of 
men  and  women  were  brought  together  on  Sunday 
afternoons  for  purposes  which,  it  would  be  fair  to 
say,  were  at  once  religious  and  social.  These 
people  were  not  exclusively  young  people.  They 
were  workmen  and  their  wives,  for  the  most  part ; 
and  very  many  belonged  to  the  poorest  classes  in 
the  community.  They  enjoyed  and  profited  by 
the  Sunday  afternoon  meeting,  with  its  freedom 
from  conventionality ;  and  they  soon  formed  them- 
selves into  societies  with  branches  designed  to  pro- 
mote thrift,  to  encourage  reading,  and  to  secure 
effective  house-to-house  visitation.  But,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  Churches  had  no  hospitality 
to  offer  them  apart  from  the  Sunday  meeting.  It 
was  borne  in  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  Avere 
especially  concerned  that  the  Church  should  pros- 
per in  the  industrial  districts  that  something  must 
be  designed  more  satisfactory  than  the  orthodox 
place  of  worship,  with  rigid  pews,  which  is  usually 
closed  from  Sunday  night  to  Sunday  morning.  The 
Institutional  Church  was  an  inevitable  product  of 
the  new-bom  ambition  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
minister  to  our  modern  social  needs. 

The  Institutional  Church,  therefore,  was  a  prac- 
tical experiment  along  the  lines  indicated.  It  aimed 
at  bridging  the  gulf  between  the  Sunday  School 
and  the  Church ;  it  aimed  at  ministering  to  the 
development  of  a  man's  all-round  nature  ;  it  aimed 
at  making  such  provision  as  is  necessary  under 
social  conditions  which  make  true  home-life  im- 
possible. In  many  instances  old  places  of  worship 
were  modernized  into  halls,  with  seats  instead  of 
pews,  platforms  instead  of  pulpits,  and  equally 
serviceable  for  public  worship,  lectures,  concerts, 


and  other  meetings.  This  becomes  the  central 
meeting-place  of  the  Church,  where  its  members 
receive  tlieir  vows  of  dedication  to  the  social  ser- 
vice to  which  Christ  calls  His  people.  There,  too, 
the  obligations  of  the  Christian  life  are  pressed 
upon  those  who  have  not  as  yet  accepted  them. 
There  the  Gospel  of  Brotherhood,  with  its  innu- 
merable applications,  is  preached  to  gatherings 
of  men  and  women.  Then,  round  about  the  cen- 
tral building  are  smaller  halls  and  rooms  of 
various  kinds,  some  of  them  for  conferences  and 
discussions,  some  of  them  for  music  or  art,  some 
of  them  for  recreation  and  games,  some  of  them 
for  reading  and  writing,  and  some  for  social  con- 
versation. Clubs  are  formed  for  working  lads 
or  girls  ;  and  gymnastics,  singing,  elocution,  cook- 
ing, wood -carving,  dressmaking,  signalling,  and 
many  other  wholesome  activities  are  organized. 
The  settlement  idea  is  conserved  by  means  of  sister- 
hoods, whose  members  conduct  such  classes,  and 
do  much  of  the  visitation  and  administration  of 
relief  inseparable  from  a  many-sided  work  like 
this ;  and  who  commonly  live  together  either  in 
rooms  on  the  Church  premises  or  in  a  house  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Lectures,  scientific, 
literary,  historical,  and  economic,  bring  the  public 
together  on  the  basis  of  some  general  interest.  By 
all  these  means  an  attempt  is  made,  and  realized, 
to  strengthen  the  social  bond,  and  demonstrate 
that  everything  that  makes  for  human  happiness 
and  efficiency  is  part  of  the  mission  of  religion. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Institutional 
Church  is  best  able  to  carry  out  what  is  known  as 
the  policy  of 'counter-attractions.'  W.  S.  Bains- 
ford,  formerly  rector  of  St.  George's,  New  York, 
has  described  {Precc:her's  Story  of  his  Work,  New 
York,  1904)  how  this  policy  was  gradually  forced 
upon  him  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  The 
evil  associations  of  the  saloon  compelled  him  to 
provide  a  social  centre  with  wholesome  food  and 
drink  ;  the  undesirable  dancing  saloons  drove  him 
to  permit  dancing  in  his  church  hall  ;  the  doubtful 
dramatic  exhibitions  of  all  kinds  led  him  to  organ- 
ize a  dramatic  society  for  the  production  of  good, 
wholesome  plays.  Probably  few,  if  any,  of  the 
similar  experiments  in  England  have  been  on  so 
comprehensive  a  scale  as  Rainsford's ;  but  the  need 
to  provide  counter-attractions  to  the  public-houses, 
and  to  supply  refreshments,  good  and  lively  music, 
billiards  and  other  games,  and  abundant  social 
opportunities,  apart  from  the  unwholesome  atmo- 
sphere of  licensed  premises,  is  just  as  great  in  Eng 
land  as  in  New  York.  Instances  might  be  quoted 
in  which  social  enterprises  of  an  even  more  ambi- 
tious character  have  been  successfully  carried  out, 
such  as  labour-yards,  night-shelters,  and  even  hos- 
pitals and  orphanages  ;  but  there  is  an  increasing 
disposition  not  to  burden  the  Church  with  work 
which  the  State  should  properly  undertake.  Never- 
theless, the  Church  has  led  the  way  in  many  new 
forms  of  work  among  the  young.  The  crtche,  or 
day  nursery,  where  infants  are  Avell  nursed  and  fed 
while  their  mothers  are  away  at  work,  and  the 
'  play-centre,'  where,  outside  school  hours,  children 
who  have  no  playground  but  the  street  are  taught 
organized  games,  form  part  of  the  operations  of 
nearly  all  Institutional  Churches. 

The  ideal  aimed  at  is  of  a  Mother  Church  which 
thus  ofl'ers  hospitality  to  all  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and  applies  herself  to  discover  and  to  satisfy 
their  needs.  The  centre  of  the  whole  organization 
is  the  society  of  avowed  disciples  of  Christ,  who 
are  inspired  by  His  example  and  teaching,  and 
who,  in  His  spirit,  are  dedicated  to  the  ends  of 
His  kingdom.  The  members  of  the  Institutional 
Church  would  always  feel  that  they  had  failed  in 
their  mission  to  any  one  who  had  come  within 
their  influence,  and  joined  one  or  other  of  their 
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institutions,  unless  they  had  converted  him  into  a 
Cliristian  citizen,  and  inspired  a  disinterested  zeal 
for  human  betterment.  This  can  be  brought  about 
only,  as  they  would  confess,  by  contact  with  a 
living  Church.  Thus  the  Institutional  Church  is 
not  under  any  temptation  to  magnify  its  institu- 
tions and  depreciate  the  Church.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  institutions 
Cliristian  leads  to  the  emphasis  of  the  Church  and 
its  ordinances.  By  common  consent  the  highest 
success  of  the  Institutional  Church  has  been  rea- 
lized where  the  worship  and  teaching  of  the  Church 
have  been  efl'ectually  central  to  all  the  manifold 
operations  of  the  institutional  v>'ork. 

LiTERATORE.  —  G.  W.  Mead,  Modern  Methods  in  Church 
Work,  New  York,  1817 ;  R.  A.  Woods,  English  Social-  Move- 
wcjiis,  New  York,  1SS)1 ;  C.  Silvester  Home,  The  Institutional 
Church,  London,  190G ;  F.  G.  Cressey,  The  Church  and  Young 
Men,  do.  1903;  J.  Strong:  and  others,  in  Homiletic  Review,  liii. 
[1907]  114  ff.  ;  E.  D.  Hardin,  ib.  Ixvi.  [1913]  451. 

C.  Silvester  Horne. 

INSURANCE.— I.  Origin  and  development  of 
insurance. — The  principle  of  the  averaging  and 
distributing  of  risks  is  one  which,  no  doubt,  existed 
from  the  time  when  commerce  began  to  emerge 
from  the  more  primitive  needs  of  a  pastoral  com- 
munity. Among  Western  nations  there  was  a 
scheme  for  the  insurance  of  slaves  at  Athens  which 
is  attributed  to  Antigenes  of  Rhodes  (356-323  B.C.), 
and  loans  on  '  bottomry '  (that  is,  an  advance  on 
the  hull  or  '  bottom '  of  a  ship,  which  Avas  repayable, 
with  interest,  on  the  return  of  the  vessel,  but  was 
not  repayable  in  case  of  a  total  loss)  were  well 
known  among  the  Greeks.  Such  loans,  under  the 
title  of  the  foemis  nauticum,  were  so  common  at 
Home  that  legislation  was  devised  to  prevent 
fraud ;  thus  at  this  early  stage  the  problem  of  an 
'insurable  interest'  had  arisen.  In  the  Greek 
Empire  the  rate  of  interest  upon  loans  on  bottomry 
was  regulated  by  an  edict  of  Justinian  in  A.D. 
533.  The  incursions  of  barbarians  disorganized 
the  mechanism  of  commercial  life,  and  it  is  not 
till  the  13th  or  early  in  the  14th  cent,  that  allu- 
sions to  bottomry  begin  to  reappear.  These  occur 
at  Florence,  Pisa,  Bruges,  and  Barcelona.  In  the 
Laws  of  Wisby  and  the  Recessus  Hansce  —  both 
being  codes  of  the  Hanseatic  League — bottomry 
is  mentioned,  and  the  system  was  introduced  into 
England,  either  by  this  body  or  perhaps  earlier, 
through  the  shipments  of  wool  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  Italian  merchants.  Hence,  when  an 
Act  was  passed  in  1601  '  concerninge  matters  of 
Assurances  amongste  merchantes,'  this  practice 
was  described  as  having  been  '  an  usage  tvme  out 
of  mynde. 

Meanwhile  transactions  of  the  nature  of  insur- 
ance had  grown  up  independently  among  the 
gilds,  which  took  quite  a  diflerent  direction  (see 
Friendly  Societies,  Gilds).  Among  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  gilds  it  was  the  custom  to  give  to  the 
members,  in  addition  to  opportunities  for  social 
intercourse,  certain  benefits  which  were  provided 
from  the  contributions  of  the  gUdsmen,  as,  for 
instance,  blood-compensation  {we?--(jeld),  where  a 
gildsman  slew  another  without  wantonness,  also 
what  might  be  described  as  funeral  benefit,  namely 
the  furnishing  of  a  funeral,  mourners,  and  masses 
by  the  agency  of  the  gild.  Again,  in  the  gild  at 
Exeter,  in  the  event  of  the  house  of  a  member 
being  destroyed  by  hre,  a  contribution  was  levied 
from  each  member.  This  practice  constituted  a 
rude  approximation  to  the  principle  of  fire  insur- 
ance on  a  mutual  basis,  except  that  the  amount  of 
the  contribution  was  limited  (B.  Thorpe,  Diploma- 
tarium  Anglicum  JEvi  Saxonici,  London,  186.5). 
In  the  Anglo-Norman  gilds  the  range  of  benefits 
was  extended — while  that  for  funerals  remains 
most  prominent,  cases  occur  in  which  gilds  made 
provision  for  the  loan  or  the  replacement  of  stock 


and  the  providing  for  the  children  of  a  deceased 
gildsman,  by  apprenticing  the  sons  to  trades  and 
ottering  dowries  for  the  daughters. 

A  species  of  insurance  which  related  to  persons 
and  not  to  goods,  and  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  first 
of  this  type,  was  that  for  a  ransom.  There  are 
traces  of  this  in  the  statutes  of  gilds,  and,  in  the 
17tii  cent.,  this  risk  was  undertaken  by  individual 
underwriters.  Under  this  type  of  insurance,  if  the 
traveller  was  captured  by  pirates  or  an  enemy, 
the  assurer  was  bound  to  provide  the  necessary 
ransom. 

The  decay  of  the  gild  system  after  the  Reforma- 
tion left  many  blanks  in  the  national  life,  and 
prominent  among  these  was  the  absence  of  the 
compensation  against  some  of  the  great  risks  of 
life  which  it  provided.  It  is  true  that  marine 
insurance  was  unaffected,  and  this  system  was 
gradually  extended.  Before  the  end  of  the  16th 
cent,  the  loan  on  bottomiy  had  been  supplemented 
by  a  type  of  policy  which  provided  compensation 
on  the  loss  of  a  ship  in  proportion  to  the  premium 
paid  (Guidon  de  la  Mer,  Rouen,  1607) ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  an  '  Office 
of  Assurances'  or  'Chamber  of  Assurance'  in 
London,  where  the  whole  risk  on  a  ship  was  sub- 
divided among  a  number  of  underwriters.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  17  th  cent,  there  were  few 
new  ideas  relating  to  insurance,  though  marine 
underwriting  was  increasing  in  popularity,  and  the 
grading  of  risks  came  to  be  better  understood. 

The  period  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  Great 
Fire  and  on  the  other  by  the  feverish  promotion  of 
companies  in  1720  was  one  in  which  insurance 
made  great  strides,  both  in  the  insuring  against 
new  risks,  or  to  provide  new  benehts,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  existing  types  of  assurance  by  new 
methods.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  marine  in- 
surance was  well  understood,  and,  with  the  growth 
of  coffee  houses,  those  interested  in  shipping  began 
to  ;use  certain  of  those  resorts  as  meeting-places 
and  offices.  By  1688,  Lloyd's  Coffee  House  had 
been  started,  and  Lloyd's  Neivs — a  newspaper  deal- 
ing with  the  movements  of  ships — was  founded  in 
1696.  Then,  between  1717  and  1719,  two  com- 
panies were  established,  both  of  which  received 
incorporation  in  1720  as  the  Royal  Exchange 
Assurance  and  the  London  Assurance.  These 
bodies,  at  their  foundation,  were  endued  with  a 
monopoly  against  any  other  companies,  but  not 
against  individuals.  Thus  from  1720  marine  in- 
surance has  been  effected,  partly  by  individual 
underwriters,  partly  by  joint-stock  companies. 
The  Great  Fire  naturally  turned  attention  to  fire 
insurance.  In  Germany,  mutual  fire  insurance 
societies  had  been  founded  at  least  as  early  as  the 
16th  cent.,  and  Sir  William  Petty  mentioned  asso- 
ciations of  this  type  as  being  worthy  of  imitation 
in  England.  After  the  disaster  of  the  Great  Fire 
three  or  perhaps  four  distinct  kinds  of  fire  insur- 
ance were  attempted.  The  Corporation  of  London 
opened  an  office  in  1679  or  1680,  that  is,  insurance 
by  a  municipality.  Then  there  was  a  mutual 
society,  known  as  the  Friendly  Society,  which  had 
issued  proposals  in  1683.  The  remaining  methods 
were  practised  by  an  individual  underwriting  fire 
risks,  or  by  several  individuals  in  partnership. 
Nicholas  Barbon  had  opened  an  office  in  1667 
which  was  transformed  into  a  joint-stock  company 
in  1680.  Of  these  four  types  of  fire  insurance  only 
two  survived.  Insurance  by  individuals  never 
became  prominent  as  regards  fire  risks,  and  muni- 
cipal insurance  was  soon  abandoned.  There  re- 
mained the  mutual  fire  insurance  societies  and  the 
joint-stock  companies,  both  of  which  continued 
side  by  side  in  competition.  The  Hand  in  Hand 
Society  was  a  mutual  one.  It  was  founded  in 
1696,  and  was  absorbed  by  the  Commercial  Union 
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Assurance  Company  in  1905.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Sun  Fire  Office,  whicli  was  founded  bj-  Charles 
Povey  between  170G  and  1708,  was  a  joint-stoclc 
company.  In  the  lirst  twcntj'  years  of  the  18th 
cent,  many  tire  offices  were  established  in  London, 
and  some  in  the  provinces. 

Besides  the  provision  made  against  losses  by 
shipwreck  or  by  tire,  other  risks  to  property  were 
gradually  insured  against.  Thus  by  168-1  goods 
sent  by  waggon  or  cart  could  be  insured  against 
thieves  {Merchant's  Dayly  Companion,  London, 
1684).  liy  1720  schemes  had  been  projected  for 
insurances  against  losses  by  highwaymen,  by  the 
dishonesty  of  servants,  for  the  payment  of  sea- 
men's wages,  and  for  making  good  losses  sustained 
by  owTiers  of  horses  through  disease,  disablement, 
or  theft.  Thus  schemes  had  been  propounded  re- 
sembling burglary,  fidelity,  guarantee,  and  live 
stock  insurance,  though,  owing  to  the  excessive 
number  of  promotions,  long  periods  elapsed  before 
all  of  these  were  established. 

Meanwhile,  the  provision  for  life  contingencies 
lagged  behind  marine  and  tire  insurances.  In  the 
middle  of  the  17th  cent,  a  species  of  life  insurance 
could  be  eliected  whereby  any  one  who  borrowed 
money  to  purchase  a  place  or  office  could  arrange 
by  means  of  payments  from  the  income  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  the  part  of  the  loan  out- 
standing would  be  repaid  to  the  lender.  It  is 
after  the  Revolution  that  something  of  the  nature 
of  life  insurance  can  first  be  traced.  One  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  Government  raised  funds 
for  the  carrjdng  on  of  the  war  against  France  was 
by  the  guaranteeing  of  annuities  in  return  for 
loans.  In  1698  the  JNIercers'  Company  also  began 
to  issue  annuities.  These  schemes  were  very  im- 
perfect, owing  to  the  want  of  anything  approach- 
ing mortality  tables.  Even  the  population  of  the 
country  was  unknown.  It  is  true  that  the  labours 
of  Petty  and  Halley  were  providing  a  basis  for 
future  statistical  investigations,  more  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  Bills  of  Mortality ;  but,  as  yet, 
these  inquiries  w'ere  in  such  a  tentative  condition 
that  they  did  not  admit  of  practical  application. 
Accordingly,  insurance  relating  to  life  contingen- 
cies was  developed  in  a  ditierent  direction  from 
modern  life  insurance,  being  concerned  chiefly 
with  such  risks  or  eventualities  as  terminated  at 
a  comparatively  earlj'  date  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  payment  of  the  premium.  Before  the  Re- 
volution a  scheme  was  considered  for  the  State 
EndoA\'ment  Insurance  of  children  on  their  attain- 
ing the  age  of  20  years  (Add.  MS.  28,078,  f.  462). 
Early  in  the  18th  cent,  there  were  many  offices 
Avhich  transacted  professedly  provident  business 
of  this  character.  These  were  all  dividend  societies 
— that  is,  the  premiums  collected  in  a  quarter  or 
in  a  year,  as  the  case  might  be,  were  divided 
among  those  claimants  who,  in  the  same  period, 
ranked  for  the  specified  benefits.  Thus,  in  a 
marriage  societj',  all  insured  persons  who  had 
been  married  since  the  last  division  participated 
pro  rata  in  the  distribution.  Similarly  in  other 
societies  the  parents  of  all  children  born  in  wed- 
lock, who  had  paid  premiums  regularly,  ranked  for 
the  benefit.  Then  again,  in  the  same  way,  a  sum 
could  be  secured  to  enable  a  young  man  to  start 
in  business  for  himself  when  his  apprenticeship 
was  finished.  These  were  known  as  marriage, 
christening,  and  apprenticeship  insurances  respect- 
ively. In  1709  and  1710  there  was  quite  a  rage  for 
participation  in  these  schemes ;  since  the  amount 
of  benefit  varied  greatly,  the  idea  appealed  to  the 
gambling  spirit  of  the  times.  There  were  many 
scandals,  and  insurance  of  this  type  was  prohibited 
by  legislation  in  1710.  It  was  out  of  these  crude 
schemes  that  the  earliest  general  life  insurance 
emerged.     It  was  based  on  tlie  dividend  principle. 


Just  as  in  marriage  insurance,  the  premiums  were 
divided  periodically  among  those  who  were  entitled 
to  claim.  There  was  no  distinction  at  first  as  to 
the  age  or  sex  of  the  life  insured.  One  of  the 
earliest  life  offices  was  the  Society  of  the  Assur- 
ance of  Widows  (1699),  which  was  followed  by  the 
Amicable  Society  in  1706.  Tiie  latter  existed  in- 
dependently till  1806,  when  it  was  absorbed  by  the 
Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance  Soi'iety. 

During  tiie  remainder  of  the  18Lh  cent,  the  chief 
progress  in  marine  and  fire  insurance  was  in  the 
extension  of  the  system.  As  the  various  offices 
acquired  reputation,  the  number  of  persons  in- 
sured increased.  In  life  insurance,  on  the  other 
hand,  great  progress  was  made.  The  researches 
of  do  Moivre,  Kersseboom,  Hodgson,  Corbyn 
Morris,  Simpson,  and  Price  grailually  provided 
materials  for  the  construction  of  tables  of  the 
expectation  of  life,  and  these  were  used  by  the 
Equitable  Society  (which  was  founded  in  1762)  in 
the  establishing  of  graduated  premiums.  In  1825 
insurance  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
company  promoter,  and  a  great  number  of  new 
offices  were  started,  the  majority  of  which  were 
soon  forced  to  discontinue  business.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  centurj'^  is  marked  by  a  more 
exact  classification  of  risks,  by  the  variation  of 
the  forms  of  policies,  by  the  issue  of  policies 
against  risks  which  were  not  previously  insured, 
and,  finally,  by  a  great  increase  in  the  total  sums 
insured. 

In  the  early  forms  of  insurance  the  benefits  were 
confined  to  persons  who  were  comparatively  well- 
to-do.  The  working-class  population  was  alto- 
gether outside  most  of  the  schemes  which  had  been 
started.  The  amount  and  the  times  of  paj-ment 
of  premiums  M'ere  unsuitable  to  the  wage-earner, 
nor  were  the  benefits  oli'ered  of  the  kind  of  which 
he  stood  most  in  need.  As  early  as  1773  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  Parliament  Avhich  Avas  designed  to 
extend  some  of  the  advantages  of  insurance  to  the 
poor,  but  it  failed  to  become  law.  The  gradual 
development  of  Friendly  Societies  tended  to  provide 
some  of  the  benefits  of  which  the  wage-earning 
classes  stood  in  need  (see  Feii;xdly  Societies). 
Though  the  first  Friendly  Societies  Act  was 
passed  in  1793,  it  was  some  time  before  the  opera- 
tions of  these  societies  became  general.  While 
many  of  these  bodies  have  proved  insolvent,  others 
have  attained  a  high  degree  of  financial  stability, 
and  the  growth  of  the  benefit  side  of  Trade  Unions 
has  also  aided  in  extending  the  benefits  of  insur- 
ance. The  general  method  of  the  organization  of 
a  Friendly  Society  or  of  a  Trade  Union,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  part  of  its  activities  resembling  those 
of  a  Friendly  Society,  is  by  the  collection  of  con- 
tributions from  the  members  each  Aveek.  Thus 
the  payment  of  Avhat  is,  in  effect,  a  i)remium  is 
arranged  so  as  to  accord  Avith  the  budget  of  the 
contributors.  The  chief  benefits  provided  for  the 
members  are  sickness,  medical,  out-of-AA'ork,  and 
funeral  benefits. 

The  essence  of  a  Friendly  Society  is  that  it  must 
be  a  voluntary  organization,  though  it  may  be 
assisted  and  controlled  by  the  State.  Naturally 
the  membership  of  such  bodies  Avill  consist  of  those 
Avorkers  Avho  are  most  thrifty.  Thus,  even  in  a 
city  or  district  Avhere  there  are  Friendly  Societies, 
very  many  of  the  working  classes  remain  unin- 
sured ;  and  to  meet  this  situation  State  insurance 
has  been  devised.  Unlike  all  the  other  kinds  of 
insurance  already  described,  it  is  not  permissive 
but  compulsory.  In  Germany  and  France  the 
idea  of  insurance  by  the  Government  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent., 
since  it  ari-ses  out  of  the  conceptions  of  Fichte, 
Lassalle,  and  Sismondi.  As  early  as  1854  Prussian 
miners  Avere  compelled  to  belong   to  one  of   the 
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Knappschaftskassen,  or  associations  for  sick  funds  ; 
and  in  1883  the  same  rule  was  applied  to  other 
labourers.  The  next  year  accident  insurance  was 
established,  while  in  1889  old  age  and  invalidity 
insurance  were  provided.  The  old  age  pensions 
in  Germany  are  to  be  distinguished  from  tliose  in 
Great  Britain,  since  the  former  are  contributory, 
the  latter  are  non-contributory.  State  insurance 
applies  compulsion  not  only  to  the  worker  but  also 
to  his  employer.  The  usual  method  is  to  pro- 
vide that  the  worker,  his  employer,  and  the  State 
contribute. 

State  insurance  on  a  large  scale  was  established 
in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  National  Insurance 
Act,  1911  (1  and  2  George  V.  cap.  55).  This  scheme 
has  two  main  divisions,  the  one  relating  to  health, 
and  tlie  other  to  unemplojauent.  Thus  an  attempt 
is  made  to  provide  for  two  of  the  great  risks  of 
wage-earners,  namely,  sickness  and  unemployment. 
As  regards  the  hrst  of  these,  it  is  intended  that, 
while  the  payment  of  contributions  is  compulsory 
for  all  employed  persons  as  defined  by  the  Act 
whose  ages  are  between  16  and  65,  and  whose  re- 
muneration does  not  exceed  £160  a  year,  the 
administration  is  committed  to  Friendly  Societies 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Government  depart- 
ment. What  may  be  described  as  the  normal  rate 
of  contribution  in  Great  Biitain  is  7d.  per  week 
for  men  and  6d.  for  women.  The  man  pays  4d. 
per  week,  and  the  woman  od.  per  week  ;  while,  in 
each  case,  the  employer  adds  3d.  per  week.  The 
State  adds  a  sum  which  amounts  to  2d.  per  week 
for  both  sexes.  Where  the  total  earnings  in  Great 
Britain  are  less  than  2s.  6d.  per  day  these  rates 
are  modified,  and  there  is  a  reduced  scale  for  Ire- 
land. The  benefits  consist  of  medical  benefit 
(including  medicines  and  such  medical  and  sur- 
gical appliances  as  are  prescribed  by  the  Insur- 
ance Commissioners),  sanatorium  benefit  (being 
the  treatment  in  sanatoria,  in  other  institutions, 
or  otherwise,  of  persons  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis), sickness  benefit,  disablement  benefit  (com- 
prising periodical  payments  to  persons  rendered 
incapable  of  work  by  disease  or  disablement  after 
termination  of  sickness  benefit),  maternity  benefit 
(being  a  payment  of  30s.  on  the  confinement  of 
the  Avife  of  an  insured  person  or  of  any  other 
woman  who  is  insured),  additional  benefits,  which 
are  dependent  on  the  financial  success  of  the 
Fi'iendly  Societies  working  the  Act,  and  which 
may  include  additions  to  the  amounts  of  the  fore- 
going benefits,  or  further  benefits,  such  as  dental 
treatment,  superannuation  allowances,  payments 
to  insured  persons  who  are  out  of  work  through 
infection,  etc.  Though  the  intention  of  the  Act 
is  that  it  should  be  administered  by  Friendly 
Societies  or  similar  bodies,  account  has  to  be  taken 
of  those  persons  who,  while  compelled  to  pay  con- 
tributions, are  not  members  of  a  Friendly  Society. 
These  become  deposit  contributors.  The  sums  paid 
by  and  for  them  are  lodged  at  the  Post  Oftice,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  benefits  only  till  the  end  of  the 
year  in  which  the  amount  standing  to  their  credit 
may  be  exhausted.  Though  this  system  is  de- 
scribed as  '  deposit  insurance,'  it  is  clear  that  the 
element  of  insurance  is  relatively  small.  The 
second  part  of  the  Act — that  relating  to  unem- 
ployment— deals  with  those  trades  in  which  ir- 
regularity of  work  is  common,  e.g.  building, 
construction  of  works,  shipbuilding,  mechanical 
engineering,  iron-founding,  construction  of  vehicles, 
saw-milling.  Contributions  are  provided  by  the 
workers  in  these  trades,  their  employers,  and  the 
State.  Subject  to  certain  minor  exceptions,  the 
worker  and  the  employer  both  pay  2Jd.  per  week. 
The  normal  rate  of  unemployment  benefit  is  7s. 
per  week ;  there  are  numerous  rules  to  prevent 
malingering ;  and  provision  is  made  for  a  court  of 


referees  to  which  the  insured  person  may  apply 
in  case  his  unemployment  benefit  is  stopped  by 
the  insurance  officer. 

LiTERATORK. — J.  T.  Smith,  Ordinances  of  Early  English 
Gilds,  London,  1870  ;  C.  Gross,  The  Gild  Merchant,  2  vols., 
Oxford,  1890 ;  J.  Francis,  Annals  of  Life  Ins-urance,  London, 
1853 ;  W.  Petty,  Economic  Writings,  ed.  O.  II,  Hull,  2  vols., 
Cambridge,  1809;  A.  de  Moivre,  Treatise  of  Annuities  on 
Lives,  London,  1725;  R.  Price,  Observations  on  Reversionary 
Payments,  do.  1771 ;  F.  Baily,  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities  and 
Assurance,  do.  1810 ;  J.  Milne,  Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of 
Annuities  and  Assurances  on  Lives,  do.  1815  ;  C.  Walford,  The 
Insurance  Cyclopoedia,  6  vols.,  do.  1871-80;  F.  B.  Relton, 
An  Account  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  do.  1893 ;  F. 
Martin,  The  History  of  Lloyd's,  do.  1876  ;  W.  R.  Scott,  The 
Constitution  and  Fina^ice  of  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  Joint 
Stock  Companies,  3  vols.,  Canibridffe,  1910-12 ;  A.  F.  Jack, 
An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Life  Insurance,  London, 
1912;  C.  Hardwick,  iJtsfori^  .  .  .  of  Friendly  Societies^,  lilnn- 
Chester,  1869 ;  J.  M.  Barnreither,  English  Associations  of 
Working  Men,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1891;  A.  C.  Stevens, 
Cyclopcedia  of  Fraternities,  New  York,  1899  ;  Report  of  Royal 
Commission  on  Friendly  Societies,  1874 ;  L  G.  Gibbon,  Unem- 
ployment Insurance,  London,  1911;  A.  S.  C.  Carr,  W.  H.  S. 
Garnett,  and  J.  H.  Taylor,  National  Ins^crance,  do.  1912  ; 
W.  H.  Dawson,  Social  Insurance  in  Germany,  do.  1912. 

2.  Modern  insurance.— i.  FtiSKS  of  property. 
— (a)  Marine  insurance. — Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  the  resort  of  underwriters  of  marine  risks 
to  Lloyd's  Coffee  House,  and  from  this  grew  the 
body  now  known  as  'Lloyd's.'  While  insurances 
on  ships  are  effected  both  by  the  members  of  Lloyd's 
and  by  marine  insurance  companies,  Lloyd's  is  the 
centre  of  this  class  of  business,  since  the  society  is 
not  only  an  association  of  underwriters,  but,  in 
addition,  it  has  gradually  undertaken  important 
functions  in  connexion  Avith  the  obtaining  and  the 
circulation  of  shipping  intelligence.  By  means  of 
its  agents,  it  is  in  touch  with  all  places  from  which 
ships  can  be  reported,  and  thus  materials  arrive  in 
London  Avhich  determine  the  positions  of  ships,  as 
well  as  any  casualties  they  may  sustain.  Since 
1834,  Lloyd  s  Register  has  been  published  annually  ; 
it  provides  for  an  elaborate  classification  of  ships 
according  to  their  condition.  Lloyd's  is  a  volun- 
tary society  resembling  in  its  constitution  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  affairs  of  the  body  are 
managed  by  a  committee,  and  each  '  underwriting 
member'  is  entitled  to  accept  risks  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  committee.  In  addition  to  the 
shipowner  who  is  insured  and  the  underwriter 
who  insures,  there  sometimes  intervenes  an  insur- 
ance broker  who  acts  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  two  interests,  both  in  the  initiation  of  the 
insui-ance  and  in  the  settlement  of  any  claim  that 
may  arise  through  it.  Besides  the  members  of 
Lloyd's  and  marine  insurance  companies,  tiiere  is 
another  type  of  this  class  of  insurance,  namely, 
where  a  shipping  company,  owning  a  large  fleet 
of  vessels,  insures  them  itself  by  paying  to  a  fund 
the  premiums  which  would  otherwise  be  handed 
over  to  an  underwriter  ;  or  a  company  may  itself 
insure  a  part  of  the  value  of  its  ships  and  place 
the  remainder  with  an  insurance  company  or  with 
members  of  Lloyd's.  The  method  by  which  marine 
insurance  companies  maintain  tlieir  financial  sol- 
vency is  similar  to  that  adopted  by  fire  and  life 
companies,  but  the  way  in  Avhich  the  individual 
underwriter  meets  his  losses  is  not  so  clear.  This 
is  efl'ected  by  a  minute  subdivision  and  difl'usion  of 
any  '  line '  he  may  underwrite  ;  that  is,  the  member 
of  Lloyd's  who  insures  a  ship  for  a  large  sum  will 
at  once  re-insure  the  greater  part  of  his  risk  with 
other  underwriters.  In  this  way  the  stability  of 
a  Lloyd's  policy  is  very  great. 

(6)  Fire  insurance. — Fire  insurance  has  long  been 
standardized.  The  chief  offices  have  formed  a 
tariff  association,  according  to  which  they  charge 
identical  rates  of  premium  for  risks  classed  as  the 
same.  To  some  extent  this  body  serves  a  similar 
purpose  to  that  of  Lloyd's  Register,  though,  in  the 
case  of  fire  risks,  the  property  is  not  capable  of 
the  same   exact  graduation   as  is  possible  with 
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regard  to  shipping.  Originally  insurance  began 
upon  a  basis  of  specialization — that  is,  the  early 
offices  were  established  in  order  to  ellect  a  particu- 
lar class  of  insurance.  It  was  not  long  before  a 
tendency  manifested  itself  to  combine  the  under- 
writing of  dillerent  classes  of  risks.  Thus  in  17"J0 
the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  added  to  its  marine 
business  that  of  tire  insurance  by  the  purchase  of 
an  undertaking  which  had  been  formed  for  the 
latter  type  of  risk.  While  labour  tends  more 
and  more  to  minute  division,  industry  works  on 
a  larger  and  larger  scale.  In  insurance  the  move- 
ment towards  large  scale  operation  hnds  expression 
in  the  combining  of  dillerent  classes  of  risks  by  the 
same  office,  either  by  amalgamation  with  other 
companies  or  by  the  adding  of  new  branches  to 
its  business.  Of  recent  years  in  both  banking 
and  insurance  the  grouping  together  of  companies, 
which  were  previouslj'  independent,  has  been  very 
marked,  while  the  combination  of  other  kinds  of 
insurance  with  that  against  tire  has  become  so 
common  that  among  British  offices  there  now  re- 
main very  few  which  confine  themselves  to  fire 
risks  only.  There  are  138  companies  which  made 
returns  under  the  Insurance  Act  of  1909  as  being 
engaged  in  tire  insurance.  The  business  of  some 
of  these  was  small,  and  the  number  which  trans- 
acted a  fair  amount  of  business  was  about  lUO. 
In  1910  the  total  net  premiums  of  British  offices 
etlecting  tire  insurance  were  returned  at  £29,157,780. 
Some  of  these  companies  insure  buildings  and 
goods  in  America,  other  foreign  countries,  and 
the  colonies  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  re-insurances 
with  foreign  companies  have  been  deducted. 

(c)  Other  insurances  of  risks  to  property,  —  In 
addition  to  marine  and  lire  insurance,  certain  other 
classes  of  risks  have  been  selected  for  regular  in- 
surance. The  chief  of  these  are  boiler  insurance, 
burglary  insurance,  insurance  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  other  animals,  insurance  against  hailstorms 
(e.g.,  in  tea  plantations,  where  damage  by  hail 
is  a  serious  risk),  insurance  of  licences,  insurance 
of  mortgages,  insurance  of  plate  glass,  insurance 
of  motor  cars.  The  system  of  registration  of 
packages  or  letters  sent  by  the  Post  Office  is  in 
effect  an  insurance  of  the  contents  against  loss  or 
damage,  and  the  same  principle  is  shown  in  rail- 
way rates  in  excess  of  those  at  owner's  risk.  While 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  and  guarantee 
insurance  appear  to  relate  rather  to  persons,  in 
principle  they  belong  to  the  class  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  compensation  to  a  worker  is 
secured  to  him,  once  the  injury  has  been  legally 
established.  The  insurance  in  this  case  relates  to 
the  liability  for  the  payment  of  that  compensation, 
Avhicli  by  this  device  is  transferred  from  the  em- 
ployer to  the  office  which  insures  him  against  it. 

The  foregoing  may  be  described  as  risks  to  pro- 
perty which  are  constant.  For  instance,  as  long 
as  a  boiler  is  in  use,  there  is  the  risk  of  an  ex- 
plosion ;  or,  again,  in  any  business  where  the 
clerks  have  the  handling  of  large  sums  of  cash, 
there  is  the  danger  of  embezzlement.  There  are 
other  risks  which  are  occasional.  A  reduction  in 
the  tax  on  tea  would  mean,  other  things  being 
the  same,  a  loss  to  merchants  who  held  stocks  on 
which  the  former  and  higher  duty  had  been  paid. 
Such  a  reduction  of  duty  will  be  announced  only 
in  the  statement  at  the  introduction  of  the  Budget ; 
and  hence  it  is  usual,  when  changes  in  indirect 
taxation  are  expected,  for  insurances  to  be  efiected 
against  them  by  those  who  expect  to  be  affected 
prejudicially.  Necessarily  no  insurance  of  this 
kind  prevents  an  alteration  in  taxation  from  tak- 
ing place,  but  it  secures  pecuniary  compensation 
to  those  who  have  insured.  Circumstances  of  this 
kind  are  numerous,  since  almost  any  considerable 
alteration  in  trade  will  aflect  some  one.     A  pro- 


longed Co\ut  mourning  will  injure  businesses  whicJi 
are  largely  interested  in  the  West  End  trade.  The 
danger  of  a  war  arouses  anxietj'  among  many  im- 
portant interests.  Further,  many  social  functions 
reuuire  favourable  weather  conditions.  In  fact, 
a  list  of  adverse  contingencies  might  be  extended 
almost  indelinitely.  Thougii  the  actual  occurrence 
of  any  one  of  these  is  comparatively  rare  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  transactions  which  are 
subject  to  that  contingency,  it  often  happens  that 
the  trader  who  encounters  the  actual  liai)pening 
of  prejudicial  circumstances  loses  not  only  possible 
inolits  but  also  his  original  capital.  Hence  it  is 
usual  to  insure  against  some  contingencies  of  this 
kind.  Sncli  policies  are  etlected  at  Lloyd's.  Thus 
people  \\\\o  would  sutler  in  their  business  from  a 
general  election  will  sometimes  take  out  a  policy 
against  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  within  a 
specified  period.  The  premium  is  determined  by 
the  opinion  formed  by  underwriters  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  probability  of  the  event  insured  a'^ainst. 
Transactions  of  tliis  tyjie  are  often  described  as 
'  wagering  insurances ' ;  and,  when  the  possibilities 
as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  event,  which  is  t'le  sub- 
ject of  a  policy,  are  ob.scure,  the  rate  often  varies 
very  rapidly. 

ii.  KisKS  OF  PERSOX.S. — (a)  Life  insttrance. — The 
payment  of  a  fixed  sum  on  the  death  of  the  insured 
to  his  legal  representatives  may  be  described  as 
the  fundamental  tj'pe  of  modern  life  insurance. 
The  system  requires  a  number  of  conditions,  among 
A\  hich  may  be  mentioned  the  possession  of  a  satis- 
factory mortality  table.  This  will  show  the  average 
expectation  of  life  at  each  age,  and  is  important 
in  determining  the  amount  of  the  premium.  The 
assured  pays  jiremiums  annually  during  life,  and 
therefore  the  insuring  oliice  has  the  interest  on 
these,  less  expenses,  either  to  add  to  the  premiums 
themselves  or  as  profit.  Assurance  of  this  type  is 
knoMn  as  whole  life  insurance.  Life  insurance 
offices  are  of  two  kinds — proprietary  and  mutual. 
In  tiie  latter  any  surplus  after  providing  for  future 
claims  is  available  for  the  beneht  of  the  members 
insured,  generally  by  Avay  of  additions  to  the  sums 
originally  insured.  The  proprietary  offices  allocate 
a  portion  of  their  surplus  funds  as  bonus,  and  the 
bonus  is  available  for  those  who  insure  -ubject  to 
bonus  additions,  and  in  that  case  the  premium  for 
whole  life  insurance  at  a  given  age  is  slightly  higher 
than  for  whole  life  insurance  without  bonus.  In 
such  insurances,  in  any  individual  case,  there  is 
a  gain  to  the  representatives  of  the  insured  if 
death  takes  place  before  the  time  indicated  by  the 
mortality  tables ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  loss  if  that  time  is  passed.  To  lessen  the 
latter  contingency  insurances  are  efiected  whereby 
premiums  are  paid  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the 
specified  sunr  is  handed  over  by  the  ofiice  either 
at  the  death  of  the  insured  or  on  his  attaining  a 
specified  age.  A  modification  of  the  last  type  is 
that  by  which,  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  premiums 
are  payable  against  which  a  sum  is  disbursed  on 
the  child  attaining  the  age  of  21  years  or  any 
other  age  agreed  upon. 

(6)  Annuities. — An  annuity  may  be  either  for  a 
term  of  years,  or  for  a  life,  or  for  joint  lives.  The 
insurance  principle  enters  into  all  annuities  for 
lives,  since  the  length  of  time  during  which  such 
annuities  will  be  payable  depends  on  the  chances 
of  mortality.  While  the  principles  in  life  annui- 
ties and  life  insurance  are  the  same,  each  is  the 
complement  of  the  other.  In  a  life  annuity  the 
insurance  office  receives  a  capital  sum  and  pays  an 
annual  income ;  in  life  insurance  this  proce.ss  is 
reversed. 

The  progress  of  life  insurance  has  been  very 
marked.  Excluding  colonial  and  foreign  offices  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  also  industrial  life  com- 
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panies,  the  ordinary  life  compauies  had  a  premium 
income  (after  deducting  re-insurances)  in  18S2  of 
£11,658,319— a  ligure  which  increased  in  1910-11 
to  £28,994,404.  At  the  earlier  date  the  income 
from  interest  and  dividends  (less  income-tax)  was 
£5,369,007,  while  at  the  later  one  it  was  £13, 166,857. 
In  1910-11  the  ordinary  life  policies  numbered 
2,863,851,  andthe  amount  assured  was  £800,215,506. 

(c)  Personal  accident  insurance. — The  number 
of  offices  filing  returns  in  1910  was  84,  and  their 
premium  income  for  the  year  was  £1,829,710. 
Many  ingenious  methods  have  been  adopted  to 
extend  this  type  of  insurance  as,  e.g.,  the  printing 
of  coupons  in  diaries  and  certain  periodicals,  which 
entitle  the  holder  to  compensation  should  he  sus- 
tain an  accident  of  a  specitied  character  and  under 
certain  conditions  within  a  fixed  period. 

(d)  Other  contingencies  relating  to  persons. — 
Sickness  insurance  is  the  chief  of  these,  whereby 
in'ovision  is  made  for  the  expenses  of  an  illness 
and,  if  desired,  for  the  loss  of  earnings  through 
disease.  Transactions  of  this  character  are  of 
minor  importance  in  the  business  of  insurance 
offices,  whereas  these  are  most  important  in  the 
work  of  Friendly  Societies  and  of  State  Insurance 
in  relation  to  the  wage-eaming  classes  (see  above, 
§1). 

LiTEKATiTBE.— Walford  and  Martin  already  cited  (§  i);  D. 
Jones,  Value  of  Annuities,  London,  1844  ;  P.  Gray,  Tables 
and  Formulce  for  the  Computation  of  Life  Contingencies,  do. 
1849  ;  G.  King,  Text  Book  on  the  Principle  of  Interest  (Insti- 
tute of  Actuaries'  Text  Books),  Ao.  1882, 1887  ;  K.  Pearson,  The 
Chances  of  Death,  do.  1897  ;  F.  A.  C.  Hare,  Fire  Risks,  the 
various  Kinds,  do.  1886 ;  A.  Foot,  Practice  of  Insurance 
against  Accidents^,  do.  1909;  S.  Huebner,  Property  Insur- 
ance, New  York,  n.d. ;  F.  D.  McMillan,  Outlines  of  Burglary 
Insurance,  London,  1910;  Statements  of  Accounts  and  of  Life 
Assurance  and  Annuity  Business  and  Abstracts  of  actuarial 
Eeports  deposited  with  tlie  Board  of  Trade  durinjj  1912  ;  the 
corresponding-  Reports  for  fire  and  personal  accident  insurance ; 
Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries ;  Journal  of  the  Insur- 
ance Institute  ;  Transactions  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  Edin- 
hxirgh. 

3.  The  principles  of  insurance. — The  general 
principles  of  insurance  are  fairly  obvious,  but  they 
have  man\'  ramifications  which  require  to  be  traced 
with  some  care.  Some  of  the  uncertainties  of  life 
and  business  at  times  involve  most  serious  con- 
sequences to  the  individual,  unless  .some  method 
has  been  devised  by  which  he  can  provide  against 
them  or  against  their  pecuniary  x-esults.  When 
Shakespeare  makes  all  the  ventures  of  Antonio  to 
miscarry  and  '  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful 
touch  of  merchant-marring  rocks'  {Merch.  of  Ven. 
III.  ii.  269  f.),  the  owner  is  confronted  with  ruin. 
But,  while  some  ships  are  wrecked,  many  complete 
their  voyages  in  safety ;  while  some  houses  are 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  great  majority  escape  this 
catastrophe ;  indeed,  there  are  certain  risks  to 
which  property  is  liable  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
involve  the  total  destruction  of  the  things,  but,  on 
the  other,  are  comparatively  rare.  Similarly,  in 
the  case  of  labour,  death  or  illness  involves  the 
total  or  the  temporary  cessation  of  earning  power. 
It  is  clear  that  these  risks  can  be  divided  into 
classes,  and  all  those  which  fall  within  a  certain 
class  are  subject  to  that  risk,  though  it  may  result 
in  a  loss  to  a  very  few.  Further,  the  damage 
sustained  by  those  who  suffer  is  relatively  great. 
Hence  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  members  of 
such  a  class  to  sacrifice  a  small  part  of  their  income, 
upon  condition  that  the  estimated  amount  of  the 
loss  shall  be  made  good.  In  the  special  case  of  life 
insurance  the  sum  assured  may  be  regarded  in 
most  instances  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
income,  accruing  to  the  person  who  insures,  either 
by  his  labour  or  in  other  ways  which  may  be  of  a 
terminable  nature.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  ris'lc  of  loss 
by  a  calamity  which  may  occur  to  any  one  of  a 
certain  group  is  distributed  over  the  members  of 
tliat  class.     The  method  by  which  what  may  be 


termed  'loss-sharing'  is  distributed  depends  on 
the  law  of  averages,  and  requires  a  collection  of 
statistics.  Taking  the  period  of  adult  life,  every 
one  is  subject  to  the  risk  of  illness  which  would 
inten-upt  the  earnings  derived  from  his  occupa- 
tion ;  but,  as  between  individuals  such  illnesses 
fall  unequally,  some  may  have  none,  others  may 
have  a  few,  and  others  may  have  many.  Where 
statistics  of  uncertainties  are  available  upon  a 
sufficiently  extended  scale,  it  is  generally  found 
that  an  average  will  be  established  for  a  special 
kind  of  risk  ;  and,  therefore,  the  average  liability 
to  that  risk  can  be  made  the  subject  of  actuarial 
calculation.  Accordingly,  it  is  on  this  basis  that 
the  premium  to  insure  against  it  is  arrived  at.  In 
the  absence  of  statistical  data,  any  calculation  of 
a  2)remium  is  impossible.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  insurances  were  effected  against  damage  to 
aeroplanes  which  occurred  through  their  flying. 
If  existing  offices  undertook  this  risk,  any  mistake 
in  the  rate  of  the  premium  would  not  be  serious, 
in  view  of  the  relatively  small  part  of  such  insurance 
as  compared  with  the  total  transactions  of  the 
insuring  companies.  In  the  event  of  a  number  of 
new  offices  being  formed  for  this  class  of  insurance, 
it  is  probable  that  at  first,  owing  to  the  imperfection 
of  the  data,  there  would  be  considerable  variations 
in  the  rates;  and,  as  shown  by  the  outcome,  some 
would  prove  to  have  been  too  high  and  some  too 
low. 

The  application  of  the  theory  of  insurance  in 
practice  is  modified  by  the  conditions  under  which 
the  event  insured  against  takes  place.  In  some 
cases  there  is  the  danger  that  this  event  may  be 
simulated.  Life  insurance  is  least  subject  to  this 
disadvantage.  In  fire  insurance,  fraud  may  take 
the  form  of  arson,  where  the  insured  himself 
creates  the  conditions  insured  against,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  proceeds  of  his  policy,  should  the 
crime  be  undetected.  In  marine  insurance  there  is 
the  possibility  of  'barratry'  in  order  to  defraud 
the  underwriters.  Sickness  insurance  is  subject 
to  a  greater  degree  of  difficulty,  in  so  far  as  illness 
may  be  feigned.  As  a  general  rule,  those  risks 
commonly  insured  against  are  such  as  admit  of 
easy  proof  of  loss  by  the  claimant,  and  verification 
of  his  claim  by  the  insurer.  Outside  the  risks 
usually  insured  against  at  insurance  offices  there 
are  other  uncertainties  which  are  similar  from  the 
point  of  view  of  theory,  but  Avhich  are  not  usually 
insured  against  in  this  way.  A  business  may  not 
sutler  from  fire,  accidents,  or  losses  of  ships,  and 
yet  may  experience  most  serious  losses.  The 
reason  why  the  latter  risk  is  not  undertaken  by 
insurance  companies  is  that  such  business  risks  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  business ;  and  thus  an  office  under- 
writing them  would  in  effect  become  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  business  (A.  Marshall, 
Principles  of  Economies'^,  London,  1898,  p.  470). 
At  the  same  time  fluctuations  in  profits,  due  to 
variations  in  trade,  enter  into  and  form  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  business,  and  thus  come  to  be  added 
to  the  prime  cost  of  its  products.  The  amount 
which  it  is  necessary  to  charge  under  this  head 
represents  a  species  of  premium  against  this  risk, 
and  attempts  are  made  to  reduce  it  by  the  making 
of,  or  the  dealing  in,  a  number  of  commodities  the 
demands  for  which  are  subject  to  varying  con- 
ditions; or,  again,  by  securing  access  to  different 
markets  for  the  same  commodity  in  which  there  is 
some  chance  that  changes  in  demand  will  operate 
in  different  directions.  Again,  a  manufacturer 
may  insure  his  machines  against  accident,  but  he 
is  subject  to  the  further  risk  of  the  wearing  out  of 
these  instruments  of  production,  against  which  he 
provides  by  a  depreciation  fund  to  which  a  sum  is 
contributed  each  year  that  with  compound  interest 
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will  replace  the  value  of  the  machines  by  the  time 
they  are  worn  out.  But  uiachines  sufler  not  only 
from  wear  and  tear,  but  from  the  risk  of  being 
superseded.  In  so  far  as  this  contingency  diliers 
from  that  due  to  variations  in  trade,  a  further 
provision  will  be  required,  anil  depreciation  and  a 
contribution  towartls  obsolescence  to;,'etlier  con- 
stitute a  species  of  insurance  resembling  life 
insurance  as  apjilied  to  inanimate  tilings.  In  fact, 
this  analogy  has  been  so  fully  recognized  that  it  is 
usual  to  sjieak  of  '  the  life  of  a  mine,'  and  the 
process  just  described  is  often  termed  'amortization' 
— i.e.  the  formation  of  a  fund  whicli  will  make 
good  the  capital  outlay  when  the  .source  of  income 
will  have  expired.  In  like  manner,  any  use  of 
capital  in  a  business  which  is  subject  to  risk  may 
be  described  as  having  only  a  limited  life.  The 
principle  of  the  spreading  of  risks  has  been  applied 
here,  partly  through  the  agency  of  the  joint-stock 
system,  wliereby  tiie  investor,  instead  of  risking 
his  resources  in  one  enterprise  which  may  result  in 
a  total  loss  of  his  capital,  distributes  his  funds  in 
several  investments,  and,  if  he  displays  equal 
judgment  in  each  case,  both  his  income  and  his 
capital  are  likely  to  fluctuate  less  on  a  system  of 
dividing  the  risk.  The  same  result  is  attained 
by  Investment  Trust  companies,  where  the  stock- 
holder who  makes  only  a  single  investment  has  the 
advantage  of  participating  in  the  united  results  of 
many  employments  of  capital.  In  addition  he 
should  gain  by  tlie  specialized  knowledge  of  the 
officials,  though  the  practice  of  forming  investment 
trusts  in  order  to  place  capital  in  a  certain  country 
or  a  certain  industry  may  lessen  the  full  gain  from 
a  system  of  averaging.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  these 
instances,  the  method  adopted  is  an  application  of 
the  principles  of  insurance. 

If  one  asks,  '  Why  should  people  risk  their  capital 
in  enterprises  of  a  hazardous  nature  ? '  the  answer 
is  not  quite  so  easy  as  it  might  appear  at  first 
sight.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  the 
gains  in  appreciation  of  investments  Taust  at  least 
balance  the  losses  in  depreciation,  after  allowance 
is  made  for  the  interest  which  would  have  been 
received  on  a  first  class  security.  But,  as  is  well 
known,  uses  of  capital,  which  are  subject  to  business 
risks,  commonly  return  a  higher  rate  of  income 
per  cent  than  those  that  are  more  secure.  Accord- 
ingly, the  difference  between  the  rate  of  interest 
on  a  perfectly  secure  investment  (known  as  '  interest 

E roper'  or  'economic  interest')  and  that  returned 
y  capital  employed  subject  to  hazard  constitutes 
a  fund  as  against  depreciation  of  the  capital.  This 
difference  is  known  as  'insurance  against  risk.' 
Such  insurance,  it  should  be  noted,  is  only  a  partial 
one.  It  may  be  supposed  to  suffice  to  make  good 
wastage  of  capital  (after  allowance  is  made  for 
increments  to  capital  value  of  other  investments) 
on  the  whole  and  over  long  periods.  Thus  it  is 
insurance  against  depreciation  of  trading  capital 
overthewholecommunity.  j];itthisisnot insurance 
for  the  individual.  If  what  may  be  termed  the 
expectation  of  life  of  his  investment  at  the  time 
he  makes  it  is  exactly  borne  out  by  events,  even 
though  at  the  end  of  tliat  time  his  original  capital 
will  have  disappeared,  he  will  have  received  not 
only  economic  interest  but,  in  excess  of  that,  a 
sufficient  amount  to  replace  at  least  the  amount  of 
his  first  investment.  Such  a  plienomenon  is  rare  : 
the  prospects  of  undertakings  subject  to  business 
risks  change  from  day  to  day.  Even  though,  after 
the  investment  is  made,  these  become  less  favour- 
able, he  has  no  opportunity  of  increasing  his 
insurance  against  risk,  since  its  rate  is  determined, 
once  for  all,  by  the  price  paid  for  the  stock,  the 
dividend  then  paid,  and  the  rate  of  economic 
interest  at  that  time.  The  decline  in  prosperity 
will  contract  the  estimated  sum  available  for 
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insurance  against  risk  ;  and,  if  ill  success  continues, 
a  loss  of  capital  will  result.  The  converse  would 
apply  where  the  history  of  a  company  was  more 
favourable  than  had  been  expected  at  the  time 
wlicn  tiie  investment  was  made  ;  and  there  might 
well  bo  an  appreciation  of  capital  altogether  in- 
deiicndent  of  the  provision  available  in  insurance 
against  risk. 

Insurance,  both  in  its  common  forms  and  in  its 
wider  signification,  has  important  advantages,  both 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  community.  It 
les.sens  the  dislocation  of  industry  wiiich  would 
otiierwise  arise  through  tiie  cessation  of  production 
by  some  lirm  that  has  sustained  a  Hudden  calamity 
through  a  fire  wliicii  destroyed  all  its  works,  or  any 
other  similar  disaster.  In  fact,  in  so  far  as  insur- 
ance tends  to  make  production  more  uniform,  it 
tends  to  augment  its  etliciciicy.  Similarly  it  makes 
labour  more  elhcient  also,  since  it  relieves  all  those 
workers  who  have  persons  depending  on  tlieir  earn- 
ings from  the  harrowing  anxiety  a.s  to  the  pecuniary 
position  of  those  persons  in  the  event  of  tiie  early 
death  of  the  earner  of  the  income.  Fiirtlier,  the 
system  undoubtedly  prevents  cases  of  actual 
poverty  which  would  otherwise  have  arisen.  It 
is  thus  beneiicial  not  only  to  the  families  of  persons 
insured,  but  to  the  community.  Besides,  there  are 
important  psychological  eilects.  The  necessity  of 
the  punctual  payment  of  premiums  tends  to  form 
habits  of  saving,  which  are  valuable  towards  the 
accumulation  of  capital  in  a  country.  For  these 
reasons  Governments  are  disposed  to  encourage  life 
insurance  as  well  as  certain  other  forms  of  insur- 
ance. The  encouragement  takes  various  forms, 
such  as  the  provision  of  statistical  material  and 
departmental  supervision.  In  Great  Britain  in- 
come tax  is  rebated  on  that  part  of  an  income, 
otherwise  subject  to  it,  which  is  employed  in  the 
payment  of  life  insurance  premiums.  These  aids 
are  of  the  nature  of  indirect  bounties  on  insurance, 
and  on  the  Continent  cases  occur  where  direct 
bounties  are  paid  by  the  State.  In  the  National 
Insurance  Act,  the  principle  of  a  double  direct 
bounty  to  the  insured  (i.e.  in  the  contributions  of 
the  State  and  the  employer)  is  adopted,  reinforced 
by  compulsion.  The  latter  element  conflicts  with 
some  of  the  accessory  advantages  of  insurance,  e.g. 
in  the  formation  of  habits  of  thrift.  At  the  same 
time,  even  in  the  case  of  ordinary  life  insurance, 
while  the  person  who  insures  himself  is  free  in  law 
to  discontinue  the  payment  of  his  premiums  and  to 
obtain  the  surrender  value  (if  any)  of  his  policy, 
once  a  policy  has  been  begun,  in  tiie  gi'eat  majority 
of  cases  there  is  a  feeling  almost  amounting  to 
compulsion  towards  the  maintaining  of  tlie  insur- 
ance. The  problem  in  relation  to  the  insurance  of 
the  working  classes  is  in  reality  a  choice  of  tlie  line 
of  least  disadvantage.  Bounties  would  maintain 
the  voluntary  principle,  and  would  extend  its  a4)pli- 
cations  under  a  certain  artificial  stimulus.  Com- 
pulsion secures  at  once  that,  in  a  properly  devised 
scheme,  a  greater  number  of  persons  obtain  the 
beneflts.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  conserve 
as  much  individual  action  as  is  possible,  within  a 
scheme  of  general  compulsion,  by  associating 
Friendly  Societies  with  the  actual  working  of  the 
Act. 

Finally,  the  tendency  to  the  more  exact  grada- 
tion and  valuation  of  general  business  risks  has 
important  social  eS'ects.  Here,  too,  there  is  a 
development  in  averaging,  and  thus  the  hazard  of 
uncertainty  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  be  reduced. 
The  element  of  '  uncertainty-bearing '  in  production 
thus  becomes  more  efficient.  Hence,  on  the  whole, 
the  provision  required  for  insurance  against  risk 
can  be  reduced  with  safety  ;  and,  therefore,  pro 
tanto  there  is  an  economy  in  production.  Further, 
external  circiimstances  co-operate  in  increasing  the 
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saving.  Outside  the  risks  insured  by  underwriters, 
there  remain  many  uncertainties,  which  are  gradu- 
ally being  reduced  by  improvements  in  organiza- 
tion, by  increase  in  commercial  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  by  developments  in  communication. 
The  last  two  always  afford  increased  opportunities 
of  averaging,  while  the  first  lessens  the  amount  of 
uncertainty,  and  in  favourable  circumstances  may 
remove  large  classes  of  transactions  from  this 
category  altogether. 
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INTELLECT.— A.  Bain  says  : 

'  Thought,  Intellect,  Intelligence,  or  Cognition  includes  the 
powers  known  as  Perception,  Memory,  Conception,  Abstraction, 
Reason,  Judgment,  and  Imagination.  It  is  analyzed,  as  will  be 
seen,  into  three  functions,  called  Discrimination  or  Conscious- 
ness of  Difference,  Similarity  or  Consciousness  of  Agreement, 
and  Retentiveness  or  Memory'  (Mental  and  Moral  Science*, 
London,  1884,  p.  2). 

Sully  (Hninan  Mind,  i.  64)  objects  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  retentiveness  among  the  functions  of  intel- 
lect, on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
phenomena  of  intellect,  but  underlies  the  processes 
of  feeling  and  willing  as  well ;  that  the  representa- 
tion, like  the  sense-impression,  is  nothing  but  ma- 
terial for  the  process  of  intellection  ;  and  that  the 
revival  of  past  impressions  takes  place  according 
to  laws  of  association  which  are  closely  connected 
with  the  processes  of  assimilation  and  integration. 
Sully  substitutes  for  retentiveness,  as  the  third 
function  of  intellect,  associative  integration  or  the 
connecting  of  a  given  material  with  its  concomi- 
tants in  time  and  place. 

If  we  exclude  the  presentations  of  sense  and 
the  representations  of  memory  and  imagination, 
'  intellect '  is  the  name  given  to  the  higher  cogni- 
tive powers  of  the  mind.  It  may  be  considered 
as  identical  with  what  Sir  W.  Hamilton  called 
Thought  Proper,  the  Faculty  of  Comparison,  and 
also  to  include  what  he  called  the  Regulative 
Faculty  —  the  Faculty  of  Principles.  So  under- 
stood, it  includes  the  vov$  and  didvoia  of  the  Greeks, 
and  stands  opposed  to  merely  sensitive  knowledge, 
although  always  regarded  as  standing  in  close 
inter-connexion  with  the  latter. 

While  the  above  may  be  taken  as  roughly  de- 
scribing what  intellect  means  in  almost  any  system 
of  philosophy  or  psychology,  yet  the  whole  signifi- 
cance of  the  description  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  intellect  is  conceived  to  stand  to  sensation, 
feeling,  will,  and  the  psychic  principle  itself. 

In  the  Platonic  philosophy,  the  soul  is,  so  to 
speak,  externally  related  to  the  body.  It  exists 
in  the  body  as  a  detached  principle,  which  directs 
and  controls  it,  as  the  charioteer  the  chariot.  Al- 
though Plato  distinguishes  various  parts  of  the 
soul,  or  even  various  kinds  of  soul,  still  it  is  only 
through  the  soul  considered  as  intellect,  as  pure 
thought,  that  the  passions  of  the  irrational  ])art 
are  known  (R.  D.  Arclier-Hind,  Phcedo,  London, 
1883,  Introd.  p.  30).  The  .same  holds  true  of  sensu- 
ous perception  (Archer-Hind,  Timctus,  London  and 


New  York,   1888,  p.  256,   note).      As   Bcare  says 
(Greek  Theories  of  Elementary  Cognition,  p.  273), 

'It  may  help  us  to  understand  Plato's  distriljution  better  if, 
distinguishing  ai<r0T)o-i.s  as  we  have  done  into  two  elements,  the 
element  of  feeling  and  the  element  of  cognition,  we  refer  the 
latter  element  of  aiaOrjcn^  uniformly  to  the  intellectual  soul, 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  cranium.' 

Sensation,  therefore,  as  known,  is  an  allection  of 
the  pure  psychic  principle,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  something  sui  generis,  distinct  from  intellect. 
It  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  phase  of  intellectual 
activity  itself — intellect  entering  into  relation  with 
phenomena. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  the  psychic  prin- 
ciple occupies  a  difi'erent  position.  It  is  not  related 
to  the  body  as  agent  to  instrument,  but  as  form 
to  matter,  as  relatum  to  correlate,  as  entelechy, 
actualization  of  what  the  body  potentially  is.  It 
is  not,  in  itself,  purely  intellectual.  Not  only  do 
the  merely  vital  activities  proceed  from  the  same 
principle  which  exerts  the  cognitive  activities,  but 
the  latter  also,  at  least  those  which  belong  to  sense 
and  imagination,  stand  in  the  same  conditioning 
and  conditioned  relation  to  the  organism  in  which 
the  vital  activities  stand.  If  Aristotle  had  re- 
mained at  this  standpoint,  he  would  have  held  a 
position  substantially  identical  with  modern  Sen- 
sationism,  as  we  find  it,  for  example,  in  Bain, 
which  reduces  intellect  to  a  mere  self-elaboration 
of  the  fundamental  attributes  of  sensation — assi- 
milation, discrimination,  retention — a  system  in 
which  relations  of  similarity  and  difference  between 
sensations  are  conceived  to  become  the  conscious 
apprehension  of  resemblance  and  difference  as  such. 

Aristotle,  however,  did  not  remain  at  this  posi- 
tion. He  postulated  the  presence  of  a  Divine  ele- 
ment in  the  human  soul — the  vovs,  emanating  from 
the  Divine  voOs,  and  constituting  the  really  im- 
mortal part  of  man.  It  enters  from  without.  Aris- 
totle's doctrine  of  vovs  has  been  a  problem  from  his 
day  until  now.  What  is  its  relation  to  sensitive 
knowledge  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  con- 
tained in  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  active  and 
passive  voDs  —  intdlectus  agens  and  intellectus 
patiens.  The  active  intellect  is  that  which  illu- 
minates the  sensitive  phantasm  and  transmutes 
what  is  there  apprehended  into  the  intelligible 
form  which  is  then  received  by  the  passive  intel- 
lect. But  this  process  may  be  conceived  in  differ- 
ent ways.  Of  what  nature  is  the  transmuting 
process?  On  the  one  hand,  the  active  intellect 
may  be  thought  to  create  the  form,  as  light  does 
colours  —  in  other  words,  to  generate  it  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sensuous  phantasm,  so  that  the 
passive  intellect  does  not  really  receive  -anything 
from  the  phantasmata  or  sensible  species,  but 
rather  an  entirely  new  creation  produced  from 
itself  by  the  active  intellect.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  maintained  that  no  material  agency  could  act 
on  this  immaterial  intellect,  nor  could  the  latter 
fabricate  intellectual  species  from  the  material 
phantasm  (cf.  Maher,  Psychology,  p.  308 ;  and  Hamil- 
ton, Beid's  Works'',  p.  953  f.,  and  the  references 
there  given).  The  species  intcUlgibilis  impressa  is 
thus  elaborated  by  the  active  intellect,  and  received 
by  the  passive  intellect,  where,  together  with  the 
act  of  intellection,  it  constitutes  the  species  intelli- 
gibilis  cxpressa.  It  is  consonant  with  this  view 
that  the  active  intellect  and  the  passive  intellect 
should  be  regarded  as  two  jjowers  or  faculties,  as 
was  held  by  the  majority  of  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophers. On  the  other  hand,  the  active  intellect 
may  be  regarded  as  playing  a  far  less  important 
role,  as  not  producing  the  intelligible  species,  but 
as  simply  supplying  the  illumination,  as  it  were, 
through  which  the  passive  intellect  receives  the 
intelligible  form  abstracted  from  the  sensuous 
phantasm.     From  this  i>oint  of  view  the  passive 
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intellect  is  not  a  distinct  principle,  but  simply  the 
recipient  ))liase  of  the  active  intellect. 

In  which  form  was  the  doctrine  of  the  active 
and  passive  intellects  held  hy  Aristotle  himself? 
Intellect,  he  says,  is  'a  distinct  kind  of  soul' 
alone  capable  of  separation  as  the  eternal  frcnn 
the  perislialile  (ilr  Aiiinin,  •!  I.S'',  :.'(■>).  In  ile  Ani/ii'i, 
430",  10  •_>.'),  hv  says: 

'  But,  since  in  all  Nature  there  is  something  which  is  the 
matter  to  each  kmd  of  thin;?  and  is  all  those  thinp^s  potentially  ; 
and  another  sometliiii^whi(^h  is  the  cause  and  ctlicient  in  making 
them  all,  as  art  is  related  to  its  material,  it  is  necessary  that  in 
the  soul  also  these  differences  should  subsist.  Tlie  intellect  is 
one  thinur  because  it  lieeonies  all  things,  another  thinjf  con- 
sidered as  it  makes  all  things — as  an  effective  force  like  lifrht; 
for  in  a  manner  li;.;ht  makes  what  are  only  potentially  colours 
to  bo  colours  actually..;  And  this  intellect  is  separable  and  im- 
passive and  unmixed,  beinfj  in  its  essence  activity  ;  for  the 
efficient  is  ever  held  more  in  honour  than  the  patient,  and  the 
principle  than  the  matter.  Knowlodije  in  activity  is  identical 
with  the  thimr;  potentialh'  it  is  prior  in  time  in  the  individual, 
but  universally  it  is  not  prior  in  time.  This  intellect  does  not 
at  one  time  think,  at  another  not  think.  When  separated, 
it  is  alone  what  it  is,  and  this  alone  is  immortal  and  eternal. 
But  we  do  not  remember  because  this  intellect  is  not  passive. 
The  passive  intellect  is,  however,  perishable,  and  thinks  nothing 
without  this.' 

Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  regarded  not  only  the 
active  but  also  the  passive  intellect  as  distinct 
from  the  faculty  of  sensuous  cognition. 

The  following  modern  interpretations  of  the  passive  intellect 
are  cited  by  Hicks  (de  Anima,  Introd.  Ixvii).  F.  A.  Trendelen- 
burg- identifies  it  with  'all  the  lower  faculties  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  active  intellect,'  E.  Zeller  with  '  the  sum  of  those 
faculties  of  representation  which  go  beyond  imagination  and 
sensible  perception  and  yet  fall  short  of  that  higher  Thought, 
which  has  found  peace  in  perfect  unity  with  its  object,'  F. 
Ravaisson  with  '  the  universal  potentiality  in  the  world  of 
ideas,'  F.  Brentano  with  'imagination,'  G.  Hertling  with  'this 
cognitive  faculty  of  the  sensitive  part,'  and  W.  A.  Hammond 
with  '  the  life  of  sensation  as  a  potentially  rational  mass,'  '  the 
sum  of  the  deliverances  of  sense-perceptions  and  their  re-wrought 
form  in  memory  and  phantasy,  regarded  as  potentiality.' 

These  various  interpretations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  Zeller  and  Ravaisson,  really  iden- 
tify the  passive  intellect  with  sensitive  perception, 
imagination,  or  with  the  sensus  communis  ;  that  is, 
with  .something  which  is  not  intellect  at  all.  This 
view  has  been  ably  controverted  by  Hicks  : 

'  If  these  modern  interpreters  were  right  in  equating  the 
intellect  which  becomes  with  one  or  other  of  the  lower  faculties 
or  with  the  sura  of  them,  then  the  function  of  these  faculties 
would  be  identical  with  the  function  of  thought,  so  far  as  the 
intellect  becomes  all  things.  But  the  lower  faculties,  sense  and 
imagination,  never  succeed  in  obtaining  an  object  which  is  a 
true  universal '  (op.  cit.  Ixviii). 

If  both  the  active  and  passive  intellects  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  inferior  faculties  of  sense  and  imagi- 
nation, are  they  to  be  regarded  as  two  faculties,  or 
one  and  the  same  faculty  ?  The  question  has  been 
debated  both  in  medifeval  and  in  modern  times. 
The  answer  given  by  Wallace,  Hicks,  and  many 
schoolmen  seems  to  be  the  true  one.  They  are 
"not  two  intellects,  but  only  two  different  modes  of 
viewing  the  same  intellect.  This  interpretation, 
as  pointed  out  above,  is  naturally  allied  to  that 
view  of  the  active  intellect  which  assigns  to  it  a 
very  unimportant  rule — that  merely  of  illuminat- 
ing the  image.  As  Hicks  says,  '  the  functions  of 
the  latter  [the  active  intellect]  are  then  reduced 
within  the  narrowest  compass.'  Moreover,  it  is 
the  passive  intellect  which  cognizes,  and  which, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  conscious 
side.  It  was  precisely  one  of  the  difficulties  urged 
against  the  separation  of  the  active  and  passive 
intellects  that  it  seemed  to  make  of  the  former  a 
faculty  blindly  and  instinctively  operating.  The 
intcllcctus  agcns,  if  distinct  and  viewed  as  creating 
the  intelligible  species,  has  no  perception  before- 
hand of  what  it  creates.  This  difficulty  is  not 
confined  to  ancient  philosophy.  It  is  precisely  for 
this  reason  that  E.  von  Hartmann  (Religion  ties 
Geistes,  Berlin,  1882,  p.  145)  refuses  to  regard  the 
creative  idea  as  conscious.  In  relation  to  God, 
von  Hartmann  identifies  consciousness  not  with  a 
productive  ideal  archetype  of  the  world,  but  with  a 


receptive  ideal  ectype.  The  parallelism  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  active  and  pa.ssive  rea.son  to  the 
pure  Ego  and  the  empirical  self  of  Fichte,  and  the 
consequent  alwence  of  consciousness  in  Goil  both 
in  Fichte's  system  and  in  Hegel's,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Hegelian  iicft,  have  been  pointed  out  by 
I'ringle- I'attison  (Urgeliintisui  and  I'l-rsoii'tlily, 
London,  1887,  pp.  4G,  226).  The  present  writer 
has  nuiintaiiK'd  (Objectivity  of  Truth,  London, 
1884,  p,  106  f.)  that,  alike  in  tlie  human  and  the 
Divine  tliinking,  the  two  aspects  coincide  and  are 
to  be  conceived  as  one.  Intellect  in  its  very  re- 
ceptiveness  is  determinative,  and  receptive  in  its 
determinativeness.  If  this  deterniinativenesa  is 
regarded  as  a  continuously  acting  timeless  activity, 
we  have,  perhaps,  the  true  conception  of  the  Aris- 
totelian active  intellect,  resembling  the  intuitus 
originarius  of  Kant.  An  opposite  view  is  taken 
by  A.  E.  Biedermann  (ChristlickeDogmutik-,  Berlin, 
1884-85,  §§698-717),  whoemiihasize.s  the  diametrical 
opposition  in  the  relation  of  the  Absolute  and  of 
the  finite  spirit  to  material  existence.  Cf.  Spinoza, 
Ethics,  i.  prop.  xvii.  schol. 

The  mention  of  Kant's  intuitus  originaritis 
brings  before  us  another  great  problem  in  the 
interpretation  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  intel- 
lect which  we  have  deferred  till  now.  Is  the 
intellect  Divine  or  human  ?  There  are  three  views 
possible.  (1)  The  active  intellect,  vovs  iroirp-tK6i, 
may  be  identified  with  the  Deity  and  regarded 
as  communicating  itself  to  individual  men,  the 
passive  intellect,  intellectvs  possibilis,  vous  iraOrp-i- 
k6s,  belonging  merely  to  the  individual  soul.  This 
view  was  held  by  Alexander  the  Aphrodisian,  and 
by  Avicenna,  who,  however,  substitutes  for  the 
Deity  a  lower  intelligence  that  has  proceeded  by  a 
series  of  emanations  from  Him  (Stockl,  Gesch.  der 
Philos.  des  Mittclalters,  ii.  1.  42).  (2)  Averroes 
separates  both  the  active  and  possible  or  material 
intellect  from  the  individual  soul,  and  regards  it  as 
one  and  the  same  intellect  in  all  men,  identifying 
it,  however,  not  with  the  Deitj'  Himself,  but,  like 
Avicenna,  with  an  emanation  from  the  Deity  (ib. 
113).^  (3)  Aquinas  and  the  mediaeval  scholastics 
regard  the  intellect,  active  and  passive,  as  a 
faculty  of  the  individual  human  soul.  The  first 
of  these  interpretations  is  exposed  to  the  difficulty 
that  it  separates  the  active  and  passive  intellects 
so  that  they  cannot  act  together  (cf.  Aquinas, 
contra  Gent.  II.  clxxvi.).  The  second  interpreta- 
tion makes  both  the  active  intellect  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  rational  concept  the  act  not  of 
the  human  intellect,  but  of  an  intellect  outside  the 
individual  human  being,  and  one  and  the  same  in 
all  men.  Such  a  conception  divorces  intellect  so 
completely  from  the  individual  soul  that  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  how  any  tie  remains  between  them. 
The  third  interpretation  is  exposed  to  great  diffi- 
culties. Unless  conceived  as  a  distinct  faculty 
apart  from  the  passive  intellect,  it  becomes  little 
more  than  a  phase  of  the  latter.  It  can  only  be 
regarded  as  illuminative  of  the  Divine  creative 
thought,  already  implicitly  present  in  the  phan- 
tasm. If  the  active  intellect  is  conceived  as  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  passive — and  Aquinas  did 
so  regard  it — it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a 
merely  human  faculty,  acting  instinctively  or 
blindly,  can  be  creative  of  an  intelligible  species 
which,  nevertheless,  has  an  ideal  community  or 
identity  with  the  independently  existing  phantasm. 
Lastly,  it  seems  impossible  to  understand  how  a 
human  intellectus  agcns  should  be_  in  perpetual 
activity,   still   more   a  speculative   intellect   that 

1  In  mediaeval  philosophy  the  intellectus  possibilis  is,  in 
general,  identical  with  the  passive  intellect.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished by  some  of  the  Arabians,  hut,  as  in  that  case  the 
passive  intellect  is  identified  witli  some  of  the  interpreta- 
tions already  rejected,  a  bare  mention  of  that  fact  is  sufHcieut 
here. 
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combines  both  active  and  passive  intellect  (see 
Hicks'  de  Anima,  note  430,  a.  22). 

A  solution  of  these  difficulties  in  Aristotle's 
doctrine  may  possibly  be  found  if  we  view  him 
as  regarding  vovs  in  its  relation  to  the  human 
soul  as  a  Divine-human  faculty  or  power — on  the 
human  side  active  and  passive  at  once,  on  the 
Divine  ever  active,  for  the  activity  of  intellect 
is  life.  This  agrees  with  the  language  of  the 
Nic.  Ethics  (x.  7),  that  yoOs  is  'something  Divine' 
— '  the  true  self. ' 

'  Nor  is  it  necessary,  as  the  wiseacres  have  it,  to  think  like  a 
man  because  one  is  a  man,  or  to  tliink  like  a  mortal  because  one 
is  a  mortal,  but  one  ought  to  play  the  immortal,  as  far  as  in 
one  lies,  and  leave  nothing  undone  to  live  up  to  the  highest  part 
in  one  ;  for  even  if  it  be  small  in  bulk,  yet  in  power  and  precious- 
ness  it  far  surpasses  all  things '  (Stock's  tr.,  Oxford  and  London, 
1886,  p.  97). 

The  relation  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  in- 
tellect to  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  depends  on  the  relation  in  which  intellect 
and  sense  are  conceived  to  stand  to  consciousness 
and  memory.  Hamilton  {Beid's  Works,  p.  878)  cites 
a  passage  from  Aristotle  {Prohl.  xi.  33)  which  he 
translates :  '  To  divorce  Sensation  from  Under- 
standing, is  to  reduce  Sensation  to  an  insensible 
process  ;  wherefore  it  has  been  said — Intellect  sees, 
a7id  Intellect  hears.'  This  would  lead  to  a  Platonic 
view,  essentially  identifying  consciousness  with  the 
immaterial  intellect.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
lower  animals  are  not  mere  machines,  their  sen- 
suous life  implies  some  kind  of  consciousness. 
Balmes  was  consequently  led  to  attribute  to  them 
an  immaterial  self  and  some  sort  of  possible  im- 
mortality [Ftindamental  Philosophy,  bk.  ii.  ch.  2). 
That  the  mere  animal  soul  is  a  simple  immaterial 
substance,  originating  and  perishing  with  the  body, 
was  held  by  S.  Tongiorgi,  and  opposed  by  Stockl, 
who  held  that  matter  was  the  substrate  of  the 
organic  life  of  brutes  (Lehrbuch  der  Philos.^ii.  168). 
Unless,  therefore,  intellect  and  sensibility  can  be 
regarded  as  still  united  in  some  common  root,  to 
use  Kant's  expression,  the  separability  of  intellect 
from  the  body  seems  to  involve  the  division  of 
consciousness  itself.  The  doctrine  of  Aquinas 
regarding  memory  seems  to  involve  a  similar 
division  of  that  faculty,  the  cognition  of  the  past 
object  in  itself  belonging  to  sense,  and  intellect 
preserving  only  the  intelligible  species,  yet  having, 
nevertheless,  in  relation  to  the  act  of  intellect, 
though  not  to  the  object,  a  cognition  of  the  past- 
as such  (Summa,  I.  qu.  Ixxix.  art.  6).  The  real 
significance  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  intellect 
in  its  bearing  on  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul  has  been  disjjuted  in  every  age.  W.  Archer 
Butler  says  : 

'  It  it  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  human  anxiety 
on  this  subject,  that  an  eternity  should  be  pronounced  essential 
to  an  active  intellectual  principle,  which  itself  seems  described 
as  unable  to  exercise  any  conscious  energies  apart  from  the 
bodily  structure  ;  a  quickening  essence  whose  very  existence 
retreats  into  nothingness  when  it  ia  left  nothing  to  quicken' 
(Lectures,  p.  558). 

The  changed  point  of  view  from  which  intellect 
is  regarded  in  modern  philosophy  appears  in 
Spinoza.  The  intellect,  whether  finite  or  in- 
finite, is  regarded  by  him  as  only  in  actuality, 
not  in  potentiality ;  but  then  this  intellect  be- 
longs, not  to  active  but  to  passive  nature,  not  to 
natura  naturans  but  to  vatura  naturata  (Ethics, 
I.  prop.  xxxi.).  Hence  it  does  not  represent  a 
power  standing  over  against  nature,  but  one 
which  is  identical  with  nature.  The  same  changed 
standpoint  shows  itself  in  Leibniz's  addition  to 
the  scholastic  formula,  '  Niiiil  est  in  intellectu 
quod  non  fuerit  in  sensu,  nisi  intellectus  ipse.' 
Intellect  or  reason  is  conceived  in  Leilmiz  and 
Kant  as  possessing  a  content  essentially  related  to 
the  objects  of  nature. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the 


conception  of  intellect  which  we  find  in  the 
As.sociation  school.  This  school  makes  feeling, 
sensation,  the  fundamental  phenomenon  of  psy- 
chical and  of  rational  life.  Intellect,  intelligence, 
is  only  the  development  of  the  most  fundamental 
features  of  sensation.  Similarity,  discrimination, 
retention,  beget  by  means  of  the  continued  action 
of  association  the  cognitive  apprehension  of  objects 
distinct,  or  apparently  distinct,  from  sensations 
themselves.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  well- 
known  criticisms  to  which  tliis  doctrine  is  exposed. 
The  unity  of  consciousness,  through  which  simi- 
larity and  difference  are  recognized,  and  which 
imparts  significance  to  retention,  is  unexplained. 
In  general,  Associationists  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  In  the  most  important  activities  of  mind, 
phenomena  are  associated  because  they  are  cog- 
nized as  related,  not  cognized  as  related  because 
certain  psychical  events  are  associated.  The  same 
applies  to  the  Herbartian  school.  As  Hoft'ding 
says,  '  Consciousness  is  not  merely  a  platform  on 
which  ideas  carry  on  their  struggle  for  existence  ; 
it  acts  itself  in  and  through  the  individual  ideas ' 
(Outlines  of  Psychology,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1896, 
p.  144). 

Owing  perhaps  to  the  influence  of  A.  Schopen- 
hauer and  F.  Nietzsche,  a  tendency  has  shown 
itself  in  recent  philosophy,  especially  in  Pragmat- 
ism, to  regard  intellect  no  longer  as  the  refined 
product  of  Association,  but  as  the  creature  and 
instrument  of  the  will. 

According  to  Schopenhauer,  '  nature  has  produced  the  intel- 
lect for  the  service  of  an  individual  will :  therefore  it  is  destined 
only  to  know  things  so  far  as  they  furnish  the  motives  of  such 
a  will  but  not  to  fathom  them  or  apprehend  their  essence  in 
itself  {Werke,cA.  J.  Frauenstiidt,  Leipzig,  1877,  iii.  156).  To 
Nietzsche  'Reason  is  only  a  tool'  (Jenseits  von  Gut  und  Base, 
do.  1890,  p.  122). 

The  possibility  of  conceiving  the  force  in  nature 
as  will,  impulse,  does  not  directly  concern  us  here, 
but  the  possibility  of  so  conceiving  the  funda- 
mental principle  in  mind  does.  When  it  was 
thought  that  we  had  in  the  sense  of  eff'ort  an 
immediate  consciousness  of  energy  expended,  it 
was  not  unreasonable  to  regard  the  consciousness 
of  effort  not  only  as  determinative  of  many  of  our 
most  intellectual  perceptions,  but  even  as  affording 
a  glimpse  into  the  metaphysical  nature  of  reality. 
But,  now  that  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  is 
generally  rejected,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
stream  of  consciousness  merely  as  such  as  pre- 
senting a  conative  aspect.  According  to  G.  F. 
Stout,  the  process  of  consciousness  is  in  part  self- 
determining.  There  is  in  it  a  current,  a  current 
which  it  feels,  a  tendency  towards  an  end  (Manual 
of  Psychology"^,  London,  1907,  p.  64  f.).  Through 
this  conative  tendency  the  presentations  of  con- 
sciousness acquire  objective  meaning,  and  in 
general  through  conative  continuity  the  processes 
of  consciousness  acquire  meaning  and  significance. 
This  theory  seems  exposed  to  the  same  objections 
as  the  Association  theory.  Such  consciousness  of 
an  end,  however  vague,  implies  the  presence  of  an 
intellectual  power  which  already  differentiates  such 
end  from  the  current  tending  towards  it.  Only  so 
can  the  current  feel  itself  to  be  tending  towards 
an  end. 

A  much  more  decidedly  voluntaristic  explanation 
of  intellect  is  involved  in  H.  Miinsterberg's  '  Action 
Theory'  (Grundz'ugc  der  Psychologic,  Leipzig,  1900, 
i.  525).  According  to  that  theory,  the  liveliness 
of  a  sensation  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
centrifugal  excitation  propagated  from  it.  Sen- 
sory excitation  is  not  in  itself  accompanied  by 
psychical  processes,  whether  the  excitation  pro- 
ceed from  the  periphery  or  from  associated  centres. 
The  afferent  process  is  thus  wholly  unconscious ; 
only  in  its  passage  into  motor  discharge  does  it 
give  rise  to  consciousness.     The  cerebral  cortex, 
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wliicli  is  the  seat  of  tlie  psycho-physical  processes, 
nuist,  in  order  to  proiliue  moveiuents,  act  on  sub- 
cortical centres.  Every  sub-cortical  centre  stands 
always  in  connexion  with  an  opposite  centre,  viz. 
the  centre  which  carries  out  the  diametrically 
opposite  movement.  Tiiis  fact,  according  to  Miin- 
sterberg,  is  the  basis  not  only  of  all  motor  antago- 
nistic functions,  but  also  of  all  psychical  oppositions, 
even  such  as  are  purely  intellectual  and  logical. 
Opposition  of  beliefs  is  reducilile  to  dillerence  of 
attitude  in  regard  to  our  activity  in  the  world. 
Upon  the  spatial  variations  in  the  discharge 
depend  the  varying  intellectual  values  of  the 
sensations.  This  theory  is  exposed  to  serious 
physiological  and  p.sychological  objections,  and 
its  application  in  detail  has  not  yet  been  given  by 
the  author.  It  is  nece-s-sary  only  to  mention  that, 
at  the  point  of  transition  to  motor  discharge,  the 
author  seems  to  postulate  the  action  of  a  spiritual 
principle  which  determines  the  path  of  discharge 
and  the  consequent  attitude  of  the  agent  to  the 
world.  It  is  here  that  the  author's  relation  to 
Fichte  comes  in,  whose  ethical  idealism  he  claims 
to  unite  with  the  physiological  psychology  of  our 
time.  The  voluntaristic  theory  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  practical  Reason  of  the  Scholastics. 
The  latter  refers  merely  to  the  application  of  reason 
to  the  harmony  of  action  with  nature  and  its  linal 
end. 

The  voluntaristic  conception  of  intellect  appears 
in  an  interesting  form  in  the  writings  of  H.  L. 
Bergson.  To  Bergson  intellect  is  but  a  special 
instrument  created  by  that  Han  vital  which  lies 
behind  the  whole  process  of  evolution.  This  in- 
strument reveals  not  truth,  but  utility.  It  acts 
not  by  unveiling  the  natme  of  things,  but  rather 
by  limiting  and  falsifying  the  larger  intuition  of 
reality  Avhich  tlows  through  the  vital  impulse  out 
of  which  consciousness  itself  issues.  The  falsifica- 
tion, however,  works  ;  it  is  useful  for  directing  our 
activities,  and  is  justified  by  its  results.  In  fact, 
it  is  these  activities  which  give  us  the  forms  of 
things.  It  is  with  inert  matter,  the  solid,  that 
our  intelligence  deals  :  the  fluid  in  the  real  escapes 
it  in  part.  Of  the  discontinuous  and  immobile 
alone  can  it  form  a  clear  idea.  '  Intellect  is  char- 
acterized by  a  natural  inability  to  comprehend  life ' 
(Bergson,  Creative  Evolution,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1912,  p.  174).  Intellect  and  matter  have  progress- 
ively adapted  themselves  one  to  the  other  '  because 
it  is  the  same  inversion  of  the  same  movement 
which  creates  at  once  the  intellectuality  of  mind 
and  the  materiality  of  things'  (ib.  217).  It  does 
not  appear  how  such  a  movement,  even  if  it  ex- 
isted, could  explain  the  adaptation  of  intellect  to 
the  object.  Thought  may  in  determining  its  object 
be  determined  by  it  (Stokes,  Oujedivity  of  Truth,  p. 
58  f.),  but,  except  in  the  individual,  this  reciprocal 
determination  does  not  take  place  as  a  mere  process 
in  time. 

But,  just  as  much  as  the  psychological  theories 
we  have  considered,  does  Bergson's  biological  theory 
of  the  origin  of  intellect  imply  intellect  itself  as 
already  existing.  He  postulates  a  consciousness 
or  supra-consciousness  lying  behind  intellect.  The 
sympathetic  insight  by  which  we  penetrate  the 
mobility  of  things,  the  supra-  and  ultra-intellectual 
intuition  by  which  there  is  a  taking  possession  of 
the  spirit  by  itself  —  these  conceptions  are  but 
intellect  itself,  misconstrued  and  misunderstood. 
It  is  the  problem  of  the  intellectus  agens  once 
again.  Philosuphj'-  here  treads  the  same  ground 
wiich  the  followers  of  Aristotle  have  trod,  and 
meets  the  same  ditticulties. 

Grant,  however,  that  intellect  is  somehow  evolved 
out  of,  and  is  grappling  more  or  less  successfully, 
if  not  with  the  mystery,  at  any  rate  with  the 
practical  working  of    things.      What    does    this 


amount  to  ?  It  means  at  least  that  the  key  lits 
the  lock,  and  that  the  lock  is  fitted  to  the  key. 
It  means  that  nature  in  its  working  is  relative, 
in  large  measure,  to  the  concepts  which  intellect 
has  framed  ;  therefore,  in  still  larger  measure 
to  the  intelligence  which  has  framed  these  con- 
cepts and  will  still  frame  others,  by  which  nature 
itself  will  be  better  understood — a  process  wiiich 
can  be  justified  only  on  the  presupjiositioii,  which 
is  common  alike  to  Aristotelian  philo.sophy  and 
Absolute  Idealism,  that  nature  is  relative  to 
intelligence,  that  j/oCj  governs  all. 

LiTKRATTTRB.— Aristotle,  de  Aniina,  ed.  E.  Wall.-»ce,  Cam- 
bridge, 1882,  ed.  It.  D.  Hicks,  do.  1007 ;  J.  I.  Beare,  Greek 
Theoriex  of  Elementary  Coijiulinn,  Oxford,  lyOO  ;  W.  Hamilton, 
lieid's  WorksT,  Edinburgh,  1872,  notes  A  and  M  ;  Aquinas, 
Siimtna,  i.  qq.  Ixxix.,  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxvii.,  contra  (JentiUa,  ii.  Ivxi.- 
Kxviii.;  J.  ll.  Balmes,  Fundaun  ntal  PhUog.,  Eng.  tr.,  New 
York,  1856,  bks.  ii.,  iv.;  M.  Maher,  P!<l|cho^ofJy^,  New  York 
and  London,  1911;  A.  Stockl,  Lekrhuch  der  Phiiosophie'i, 
Mainz,  18C9  (7  1892) ;  W.  Arciier  Butler,  Lectures  on  the  Hist. 
of  Anc.  Philos.,  last  series,  London,  1874;  T.  Magiiire, 
Lectures  on  Philos.,  do.  lSo.5,  bk.  v.;  A.  Bain,  Senses  and 
the  Intellect*,  do.  l&9i  ;  H.  Taine,  iJ'i  V Intelliyence,  Enff.  tr., 
do.  1871  ;  J.  Sully,  The  Human  Mind,  do.  1892;  P.  Janet 
a)id  G.  Seailles,  Hist,  of  the  Prublems  of  Philos.,  2  vols.,  do. 
1902  ;  A.  Stockl,  Gesch.  der  Philos.  des  Mitlelalters,  3  vola., 
Slainz,  1884-66,  and  Handb.  of  the  Hist,  of  Philos.,  pt.  i.,  tr. 
T.  A.  finlay,  Dublin,  1887.  GEORGE  J.   SXOKES. 

INTELLECTUALISM.— In  its  popular  and 
most  general  sense,  '  intellectualism '  jueans  the 
belief  in  the  supremacy  in  human  life  of  the 
intellect.  More  precise,  technical  meanings  of  the 
term  appear  in  the  theory  of  knowledge,  in  ethics, 
and  in  theology. 

1.  In  the  theory  of  knowledge,  intellectualism 
is  the  doctrine  which  derives  knowledge  chiefly, 
or  mainly,  from  the  intellect,  i.e.  from  pure  reason. 
Intellectualism  is  here  practically  synonymous  with 
rationalism  (q.v.),  and  stands  opposed  to  .sensa- 
tionalism iq.v.).  Whereas  intellectualism  affirms 
that  reason  is  the  unique  or  the  principal  source 
of  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  so  derived  is 
independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  impressions 
received  from  the  outside  world  through  the  .senses, 
sensationalism  affirms  that  general  ideas  arise  from 
sensations.  In  its  extreme  form,  sensationjxlism 
maintains  that  independently  of  sensation  the  mind 
is  a  tabula  rasa,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind 
that  was  not  first  in  the  sense.  One  may  also 
oppose  to  intellectualism  the  systems  of  thought 
represented  by  Schopenhauer's  philosophy,  in  which 
the  '  will '  is  given  a  dominant  rdle  in  the  deter- 
mination of  action  and  the  discovery  of  knowledge. 
German  philosophy  has  been  dominantly  of  the 
intellectualistic  type,  while  sensationalism  has 
found  its  most  numerous  exponents  in  France 
(Condorcet,  d'Alembert)  and  in  England  (Locke, 
Hume). 

The  method  pursued  in  the  search  for  knowledge 
will  ditier  according  to  the  conception  formed  of 
its  source  or  sources.  The  pure  intellectualist 
will  rely  altogether  upon  the  a  priori,  deductive 
method,  the  pure  sensationalist  upon  an  empirical, 
inductive  method,  since  knowledge  comes,  accord- 
ing to  him,  through  sensory  experience. 

2.  In  ethics,  the  intellectualistic  doctrine  affirms 
that  knowledge  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  determine 
action.  Socrates  is  the  first  and  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  ethical  intellectualism.  According  to 
him,  no  one  does  wrong  knowingly.  Sin  is  error, 
i.e.  ignorance  ;  for  no  man  purposely  injures  him- 
self. This  doctrine  is  opposed  by  the  Stoics,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Avill  is  not  altogether  determined 
by  knowledge,  but  is,  at  least  in  some  degree,  self- 
determined.  Aristotle  difiered  from  Socrates  in 
that  he  held  it  possible  for  desires  arising  from 
insufficient  knowledge  to  be  stronger  than  those 
proceeding  from  full  knowledge.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  practice  of  virtue  required  not 
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only  rislit  insight,  Lnt  a  training  of  the  will,  by 
which  it  becanie  able  to  resist  the  stronger  allure- 
ment of  unenlightened  desire  and  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  reason.  Ethical  intellectualism  re- 
appeared in  the  modern  i)eriod,  jmrticularly  in  the 
English  moralist,  S.  Clarke. 

3.  In  theology  and  in  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
the  intellectualistic  tendency  leads  to  a  more  or 
less  complete  neglect  of  feeling  and  of  will,  im- 
pulses, and  desires,  in  favour  of  thought — this  both 
in  the  problems  of  the  origin  and  in  tho.se  of  the 
nature  of  religion.  A  consequence  of  this  tendency 
is  that  certain  ideas,  or  systems  of  ideas,  necessary 
to  religion  are  identified  with  religion,  or  are 
treated  as  if  they  constituted  the  whole  of  religion. 
Thus,  religion  is  defined  as  '  a  department  of 
thought  having  for  its  object  a  self-conscious  and 
intelligent  Being'  (G.  J.  Romanes,  Thoughts  on 
Beligion,  London,  1895,  p.  41),  or  as  'an  attempt  to 
explain  human  experience  by  relating  it  to  invisible 
existence'  (G.  T.  Ladd,  Journ.  of  Phil.,  Psych., 
and  Scientific  Methods,  i.  [1904]  9).  Martineau's 
definition  also  puts  the  emphasis  upon  a  belief  : 
'  belief  in  an  ever  living  God,  that  is,  in  a  Divine 
Mind  and  Will  ruling  the  Universe  and  holding 
moral  relations  with  mankind'  [A  Study  of  Re- 
ligion, Oxford,  1888,  i.  1). 

In  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  origin, 
intellectualism  leads  to  an  exclusive  concern  for 
the  genesis  of  the  ideas  upon  which  the  existence 
of  religion  depends,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other 
aspects  of  religious  life,  in  particular  of  the  emo- 
tions and  of  the  ceremonial.  Intellectualism  is 
here  opposed  to  afi'ectivism  and  to  voluntarism. 
The  first  emphasizes  the  feeling  and  the  emotion  ; 
it  looks  upon  some  particular  feeling  as  being  the 
'  essence '  or  the  '  vital  part '  of  religion.  Schleier- 
macher's  standpoint  is  an  aflectivism  mitigated  by 
an  explicit  recognition  that  feeling  and  activity  are 
inseparable,  though  distinct.  For  him  the  essence 
of  religion  consists  in  the  feeling  of  an  absolute 
dependence  upon  God.  In  voluntarism  a  more 
comprehensive  point  of  view  displaces  both  intel- 
lectualism and  aflectivism.  It  recognizes  that 
religion  is  a  mode  of  life,  and  that  it  involves 
necessarily — as  does  every  pulse  of  life — ^ideas  and 
feeling ;  and,  in  accordance  with  contemporary 
psychology,  it  insists  that  these  exist  only  as  a 
part  of  a  conative  act.  There  can  be  no  thinking 
and  no  feeling  without  desire  or  intention.  Religion 
comes,  thus,  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  particular  type 
of  activity,  or  mode  of  behaviour  (J.  H.  Leiiba, 
A  Psychological  Study  of  Beligion,  London,  1912, 
pp.  33-45).  ■ 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  this 
article,  see  the  articles  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and 
the  literature  appended  to  them.  J.  J£,  LeUBA. 

INTELLECTUALISM  (Philosophical).  —  i. 
Historical  survey. —  The  term  'intellectualism' 
had  originally  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  '  ideal- 
ism,' and  it  is  so  used,  e.g.,  by  Schelling.  As  the 
intellect  was  regarded  as  the  proper  representative 
of  the  human  mind  in  its  entirety,  the  word  '  intel- 
lectualism' seemed  to  be  the  most  fitting  designa- 
tion of  the  philosophical  view  that  stands  opposed 
to  materialism.  It  is  onlj^  within  recent  times  that 
the  word  has  acquired  a  derogatory  sense,  and  has 
come  to  signify  a  theory  whicli  exalts  the  mere 
intellect  at  the  expense  of  other  elements  of  the 
mind,  such  as  emotion  and  will. 

Ever  and  again,  in  the  course  of  historical  de- 
velopment, there  emerge  periods  in  which  the 
intellect — reflective  thought — usurjjs  the  place  of 
command,  and  these  periods  are  always  coincident 
with  an  advance  in  culture  and  a  more  conscious 
mode  of  life— conditions  in  which  principles  hitherto 
assumed  to  be  self-  evident  begin  to  show  them- 


selves insecure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  intellect 
is  originally  by  no  means  the  decisive  factor  in  all 
aspects  of  civilized  life.  The  truth  is,  rather,  that 
all  primitive  culture  contains  a  non-rational  and 
positive  element.  This  is  seen,  e.g.,  in  the  fact 
that  the  beginnings  of  human  knowledge  and  ac- 
tion are  at  first  traced  to  a  divine  source.  Tillage, 
handicraft,  measures,  weights,  art,  language,  moral 
laws,  legal  systems,  and  political  constitutions  are 
all  believed  to  have  been  given  by  divine  revela- 
tion, and  anything  like  fundamental  criticism  of 
them  is  therefore  debarred.  Or  ancestral  custom 
and  immemorial  tradition  continue  to  rule  with 
an  authority  that  seems  self-evident.  Then  all  at 
once  the  hitherto  unchallenged  is  assailed  by  doubt. 
External  conditions  and  the  inner  life  have  alike 
undergone  a  change.  The  question  arises  why 
any  particular  institution  should  be  precisely  as 
it  is  and  not  otherwise,  and  there  springs  up  a  de- 
sire for  a  rational  vindication  of  things.  The  time 
has  now  come  when  the  intellect  asserts  its  inde- 
pendent power.  In  what  had  previously  been 
received  sinipliciter,  it  now  discovers  defects,  im- 
possibilities, contradictions.  Nothing  shall  count 
as  authoritative  that  has  not  stood  the  scrutiny 
of  the  intellect.  We  have  come  to  the  stage  ex- 
emplified in  the  Sophistic  movement  of  Greek 
philosophy. 

The  beginning  of  the  modern  period  shows  a  no 
less  powerful  advance  of  the  intellectual  factor. 
The  unity  of  mediajval  culture  was  broken  up  by 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  It  is  true 
that,  although  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reforma- 
tion did  not  originate  in  purely  intellectual  con- 
siderations, they  availed  to  liberate  the  intellect 
by  setting  up,  alongside  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  other  institutions  having  equal 
claims.  For,  when  rival  forms  of  cultural  life 
thus  stand  side  by  side,  the  questions  arise  which 
of  them  can  give  the  best  reasons  for  its  existence, 
and  whether  some  other  form  is  not  possible ; 
and,  when  such  questions  arise,  it  is  in  reality 
the  intellect  that  is  called  upon  to  give  a  decisive 
answer. 

This  is  clearly  shown  with  reference  to  the 
question  regarding  truth.  To  the  medireval  mind 
truth  was  really  tradition.  The  mediajval  period 
was  not  one  of  rigid  repose.  It  had  its  own 
spiritual  movements  and  its  own  problems ;  wit- 
ness the  controversy  between  the  Thomists  and 
the  Scotists,  While  Thomas  Aquinas  regards 
natural  knowledge  and  the  supernatural  truth  of 
revelation  as  combining  to  form  the  one  vast  and 
regularly  graded  kingdom  of  reason.  Duns  Scotus 
considers  the  truth  of  the  Church's  doctrine  to  be 
something  totally  irrational.  But  these  antagon- 
istic views  are  both  at  one  in  assuming  that  the 
truth  is  actually  there  ;  that  it  requires,  not  to  be 
discovered,  but  simply  to  be  handed  on  from  one 
generation  to  another.  The  Church  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  truth,  and  she  is  its  guardian.  The 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  brought  about 
a  change — though  not,  indeed,  a  radical  one,  inas- 
much as  the  intellect  as  such  was  not  yet  invested 
with  the  function  of  discovei'ing  and  safeguarding 
the  truth.  The  Renaissance  itself  was  partly  in- 
volved in  a  tradition,  though  not  so  much  in  that 
of  the  Church  as  in  that  of  classical  antiquity, 
while  for  the  Reformers  the  Bible,  as  the  Word  of 
God,  came  to  rank  as  the  foundation  of  all  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  But,  when  materially  diverse 
truths,  resting  on  difi'erent  grounds,  come  into  con- 
flict with  one  another,  the  eventual  result  nnist 
be  that  the  intellect  acquires  a  larger  measure  of 
independence.  The  various  truths  must  neces- 
sarily operate  and  dispute  with  the  same  principles 
of  reason,  and  hence  the  conviction  gradually  gains 
ground   that  the  credentials  of  truth   are  to  be 
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fouud  in  the  reason — in  the  intellect — and  nowhere 
else. 

But  these  movements  j^ive  rise  to  great  incerti- 
tude. All  real,  as  apart  from  merely  rormal,  truth 
is  reduced  to  an  unstable  condition.  In  all  thinys 
a  new  foundation  must  be  laid,  a  new  structure 
raised.  The  intellect  linds  itself  face  to  face  with 
a  stupendous  task.  But  it  claims  the  right  to 
helieve  that  the  solution  of  the  dilHcuiIties  is  witliin 
its  powers.  For  there  is  one  kind  of  knowledge, 
viz.  matliematics,  upon  which  doubt  lias  never  been 
able  to  lay  its  lianil.  Now,  mathematics  is  without 
(|ucsti()n  an  atlair  of  the  reason  ;  it  does  not  rest 
upon  divine  revelation,  or  upon  venerable  tradi- 
tion, l)ut  is  entirely  a  product  of  the  intellect.  If, 
therefore,  the  intellect  has  succeeded  so  well  in 
this  sphere,  why  should  it  not  prove  equally  suc- 
cessful elsewhere  ?  Mathematics  thus  comes  to 
be  regarded  as  the  pattern  of  knowledge,  and  a 
close  alliance  between  it  and  philosophy  is  the 
result.  The  powerful  inlluence  of  mathematics  is 
clearly  discernible  in  the  systems  of  Descartes, 
Spinoza,  and  Leibniz.  In  alliance  with  mathe- 
matics the  intellect  gains  a  secure  standpoint  and 
a  robust  self-conlidence.  It  now  undertakes  the 
task  of  framing  clear  antl  distinct  conceptions,  and 
of  exposing  to  view  the  ultimate  grounds  of  exist- 
ence. It  claims  that  the  essential  nature  of  the 
world,  the  fundamental  unifying  principle  of  all 
things,  and  thus  also  the  decisive  laws  tliat  regu- 
late the  life,  action,  and  conduct  of  human  beings, 
must  all  yield  their  secrets  to  thought  and  its 
methodical  procedure.  Nor  is  the  intellect  con- 
tent to  assert  its  supremacy  only  in  the  sphere 
of  scientihc  knowledge  ;  it  extends  its  claim  of 
authority  also  to  morality,  law,  religion,  politics, 
economics,  and  art.  Men  are  fully  persuaded  that 
by  means  of  intellectual  action  in  all  departments 
of  human  life  obvious  principles  of  truth  can  actu- 
ally be  drawn  from  a  state  of  affairs  which  has 
jiroved  unsatisfactory  and  is  incapable  of  justifica- 
tion, and  thus  there  spring  up  a  natural  juris- 
prudence, a  natural  morality,  a  natural  religion ; 
political  constitutions  are  drafted,  rules  are  drawn 
up  for  economic  life,  laws  are  formulated  for  art. 
In  addition  to  the  philosophers  specially  noted 
above,  tliis  movement  is  associated  with  the  names 
of  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  Montesquieu,  Lessing, 
Adam  Smith,  and  many  others. 

The  intellectuaiistic  tendency  was  enormously 
reinforced  by  the  rise  of  modern  physical  science 
and  technical  craftsmanship.  As  in  mathematics, 
so  also  here,  we  find  an  indisputable  contribution 
of  the  intellect.  By  means  of  observation,  calcula- 
tion, and  skilfully  devised  experiments,  the  most 
amazing  results  have  been  achieved.  Intellectual- 
ism  continued  to  make  steady  advance  from  the 
17th  cent.,  and,  notwthstanding  the  rise  of  oppos- 
ing tendencies,  it  reached  its  culminating  point  in 
the  19th  cent. — in  the  philosophy  of  Hegel. 

Great  as  was  the  reliance  placed  upon  the  in- 
tellect, however,  it  had  been  noted  that  its  special 
function  was  exercised  in  discovering  and  eluci- 
dating, not  in  creating.  In  all  that  it  had  achieved 
it  had  proceeded  upon  something  which  it  had  not 
itself  produced,  which  confronted  it  as  something 
given  and  already  existing.  Even  mathematics 
and  kinematics  were  seen  to  depend  ultimately  on 
space  and  time — on  entities,  that  is  to  say,  which 
the  intellect  could  not  evolve  from  itself,  but  must 
in  some  sense  recognize  as  given  to  it.  The  fact 
was  still  more  obvious  in  tlie  sphere  of  physical 
science,  Avhere  the  intellect  could  not  advance  a 
single  step  except  in  contact  with  the  objective 
facts  of  perception.  But  in  other  spheres  as  well 
— in  ethics,  law,  religion,  politics,  economics,  art 
— intellectual  activity  encountered  ultimate  ele- 
ments,  such   as  God,   freedom,   immortality,  en- 


lightened self-interest,  the  struggle  of  each  against 
all,  etc.,  which  the  intellect  could  not  create  from 
its  own  resources,  but  could  only  expose  to  view. 
In  the  light  of  such  considerations,  however,  the 
entire  work  of  the  intellect  might  seem  to  become 
insecure.  For  tlie  question  as  to  the  relation  be- 
tween tliought  and  reality  might  be  answered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  deny  that  the  intellect  was 
capable  of  comprehending  the  real  at  all.  In  jjoint 
of  fact  the  Kantian  pliilosophy  had  restricted  the 
function  of  the  intellect  to  tlie  logical  articula- 
tion of  phenomena.  It  was  then  surmised  that 
the  intellect  could  without  dubiety  appieliend  the 
veritably  real  only  if  what  had  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  given,  as  prior  to  experience,  was  itself 
in  the  last  resort  the  creation  ot  the  intellect.  To 
show  that  this  was  actually  the  case  was  the  task 
undertaken  by  Hegel.  On  the  Hegelian  theory 
all  reality  whatever  is  an  absolute  process  of 
thought,  a  self-unfolding  of  the  absolute  idea,  the 
essential  nature  of  Avhich  is  logical ;  thought  and 
existence  are  identical.  Hegel  describes  how  the 
absolute  idea  externalizes  itself  and  so  becomes 
nature — the  world  of  space  and  time ;  how  the 
Ihiite  spirit  issues  from  the  world,  and  how  in 
the  process  of  historical  development  it  realizes 
itself  in  its  essential  identity  with  the  absolute 
spirit.  The  entire  development  proceeds  with 
logical  necessity.  In  this  system,  accordingly, 
the  intellect  assumed  the  position  of  absolute 
sovereignty,  and,  although  it  did  not  hold  that 
position  long — the  Hegelian  philosophy  being  soon 
superseded — yet  intellectualism  was  not  thereby 
set  aside.  It  still  continues  to  exercise  a  power- 
ful influence,  as  may  be  clearly  seen,  e.g.,  in  the 
system  of  H.  Cohen,  whose  great  Avork,  Die 
Logik  der  reinen  Erkenntnis,  Berlin,  1906,  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  thought  and  being  are  one, 
that  the  foundations  of  being  are  actually  created 
by  thought.  Whole  sections  of  this  work  are 
thoroughly  Hegelian  in  tone,  and,  in  fact,  Hegel's 
mode  of  thought  has  in  our  own  time  experienced 
a  revival  both  in  Britain  and  in  Germany.  On 
the  other  hand,  intellectualism  has  always  en- 
countered a  good  deal  of  opposition.  In  every 
definite  theory  of  empiricism,  as  represented,  e.g., 
by  Locke  and  Hume — in  every  system,  that  is  to 
say,  according  to  which  the  function  of  the  intel- 
lect is  one  of  mere  passive  receptivity — there  sub- 
sists also  an  anti-intellectualistic  spirit.  Kef erence 
has  already  been  made  to  Kant.  When  Fichte 
and  Schelling  exalt  moral  volition  or  artistic  in- 
tuition above  the  intellect,  their  thouglit  really 
moves  on  anti-intellectualistic  lines.  Schopenhauer 
finds  the  ultimate  cosmic  force  in  a  mysterious 
wUl,  and  in  this  connexion  mention  should  be 
made  also  of  von  Hartmann,  in  whose  system, 
however,  there  is  a  Hegelian  strand.  But  the 
authority  of  intellectualism  has  been  challenged 
above  all  by  modern  psychology.  Wundt  has  en- 
deavoured in  his  great  works  to  win  recognition 
for  the  volitional  element  in  all  life,  so  that  his 
philosophical  theory  may  be  appositely  described 
as  voluntarism.  Heinrich  Maier,  in  a  notable 
work  entitled  Psychologie  des  emotionalen  Derik- 
ens,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  besides 
'  cognitive  '  thought  there  is  also  an  '  emotional ' 
thought,  which,  while  it  contains  logical  elements, 
is  nevertheless  guided  by  feeling  and  will.  An 
extremely  anti-intellectualistic  position  is  taken 
also  by  pragmatism — a  product  of  British  and 
American  thought— of  whicii  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives are  W.  James,  J.  Dewey,  and  F.  C.  S. 
Schiller.  According  to  this  theory,  the  intellect 
is  per  se  incapable  of  deciding  what  truth  Ls.  Only 
that  which  justifies  itself  to  living  experience  is 
to  be  accounted  true,  so  that  the  inteUect  is  here 
subordinated  to  life.      Reference  should  also  be 
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made  in  this  connexion  to  Vailiinger  and  his  sig- 
nificant work,  Die  Philosophie  des  Als  Ob.  On 
Vaihinger's  tlieory  the  function  of  the  intellect  is 
not  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  the  pre-calculation 
of  occurrences  M-liich  are  to  be  designated  as  sensa- 
tions [Empjinclungen).  The  most  delicate  creations 
of  the  intellect — those  which  it  produces  for  that 
purpose  —  are  not  reproductions  of  the  real,  but 
fictions. 

To  these  psychological  and  philosophical  move- 
ments a  fresh  anti-intellectual  tendency  has  been 
added  by  the  recent  emergence  of  a  new  aesthetic 
culture.  The  inadequacy  of  purely  intellectual 
attainments  is  increasingly  being  felt  on  all  sides. 
The  over  -  estimation  of  the  intellect,  with  its 
tendency  to  reduce  all  to  a  uniform  level,  its  in- 
difierence  to  individual  qualities,  and  its  elimina- 
tion of  the  subjective  factor,  is  blamed  for  the 
impoverishment  of  the  inner  life  and  the  repression 
of  all  true  individuality  of  character,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  felt  that  art,  with  its  eager 
interest  in  the  concrete,  its  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  individual  characteristics,  and  its  crea- 
tive force,  should  be  the  guide  to  a  richer,  deeper, 
and  fuller  life.  These  considerations  have  brought 
about  a  complete  revolution,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  educa- 
tional sphere.  Thus,  while  the  views  disseminated 
by  Herbart  —  views  designed  above  all  things  to 
secure  intellectual  lucidity  in  education  —  held 
until  quite  recently  a  position  of  almost  unchal- 
lenged authority,  they  are  now  to  a  very  great 
extent  discarded.  '  Art  in  child  life '  has  become 
a  widely  recognized  maxim  in  contemporary  peda- 
gogics. 

Yet  the  intellect,  in  spite  of  all  these  counter- 
movements,  and  in  spite  of  the  active  depreciation 
which  it  has  had  to  encounter,  still  continues  to 
assert  its  power  and  its  indispensability.  It  is 
obvious  that  mere  negation  will  not  answer  here, 
and  that  the  question  regarding  the  significance  of 
the  intellect  requires  further  investigation.  Of 
contemporary  thinkers,  Eucken,  in  particular,  has 
submitted  the  problem  to  searching  treatment. 
He,  too,  strives  earnestly  to  transcend  anything 
like  mere  intellectualism.  It  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  his  philosophy  of  the  spiritual  life  that 
the  spirit  of  man  involves  more  than  intellectual 
activity,  that  the  spirit  in  its  entirety  is  richer  than 
the  intellect,  but  also  that  the  intellect  belongs  to 
the  spirit,  and  that  the  pi'oper  development  of  the 
spirit  is  impossible  without  intellectual  action.  He 
certainly  admits  that  the  intellect  cannot  of  itself 
alone  evolve  any  complete  reality.  It  can  act  only 
when  it  has  something  else — something  that  does 
not  originate  in  itself — to  act  upon,  as  can  be 
clearly  seen  in  the  sphere  of  natural  science.  Here 
the  intellect,  however  far-reaching  and  compre- 
hensive its  activity,  is  forced  to  keep  in  touch 
from  first  to  last  with  given  facts,  with  the  world 
of  experience.  And  the  like  holds  good  in  every 
other  department  of  human  life.  Ethical  laws  and 
ideals,  religious  convictions,  and  aesthetic  intuitions 
are  not  products  of  the  purely  intellectual  function, 
but  have  their  rise  in  deeper  regions  of  the  spirit. 
If  the  intellect  relies  upon  itself  alone,  it  moves  in 
a  realm  of  merely  formal  concepts  ;  and  if,  never- 
theless, it  aspires  to  create  a  reality,  yet  this 
reality  has,  in  point  of  fact,  come  to  it  from 
elsewhere — only  the  intellect  does  not  itself  realize 
this,  or  else  the  fact  is  screened  from  view.  In 
such  cases  the  sources  from  which  the  intellect  has 
surreptitiously  drawn  are  empirical  and  spiritual 
experience.  This,  however,  does  not  exclude  tiie 
recognition  of  the  fact  that,  conversely,  knowledge 
and  life,  whatsoever  their  nature  may  be,  can 
make  no  proper  progress  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  intellect.  The  intellect  sifts  and  combines  ; 
ifc  clarifies  and  moulds.     It  is  present  in  all  experi- 


ence, and  its  presence  is  unconditionallj'  necessary 
if  a  completely  articulated  and  ordered  reality  is  to 
be  attained  at  all.  What  could  we  make  of  sensa- 
tions, which  to-day  are  often  held  to  be  the  truly 
real,  if  the  intellect  did  not  impart  itself  to  them  ? 
They  would  be  something  inert,  orderless,  chaotic, 
and,  in  the  last  resort,  absolutely  null.  Similarly, 
morality,  religion,  and  art  can  never  attain  lucidity 
apart  from  the  action  of  the  intellect.  Its  critical 
action  is,  indeed,  essential  to  the  very  possibility 
of  their  progressive  development  and  refinement. 
In  what  a  rudimentary  condition  would  not  art 
have  been  doomed  to  remain  if  the  intellect  had 
not  taught  it  how  to  look  at  human  life  and  the 
surrounding  world  ?  By  such  considerations  does 
Eucken  seek  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  intellect, 
yet  without  making  it  the  sole  authority  in  human 
life. 

We  arrive  at  results  similar  to  those  of  Eucken 
by  a  consideration  of  the  fundamental  character  of 
reality.  That  fundamental  character  stands  in  a 
peculiar  relation  to  the  tendencies  of  the  intellect. 
The  intellect  strives  to  rationalize  all  reality,  to 
bring  it  under  calculation,  to  view  it  as  necessary  ; 
and  its  ultimate  aim  is  to  construct  a  formula 
which  will  embrace  all  that  occurs  in  the  world, 
and  which  is  capable  of  determining  the  actual 
condition  of  things  at  any  particular  moment.  To 
a  large  extent,  moreover,  reality  submits  to  this 
procedure  of  the  intellect.  But  there  is  always  a 
point  at  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  intellect  must 
necessarily  fail.  The  great  instrument  of  the  in- 
tellect is  law — the  formula.  Law  and  formula, 
however,  are  necessarily  general  in  character,  and 
may  be  made  to  comprehend  as  many  particular 
instances  as  desired.  But  they  cannot  determine 
what  particular  instance  will  actually  emerge. 
Thus  the  formulae  of  the  law  of  gravitation  would 
hold  good  precisely  as  they  do  even  if  there  were 
more  or  fewer  planets  in  the  solar  system.  It  does 
not  follow  from  the  law  of  gravity  that  its  formulae 
shall  apply  to  that  particular  system,  and  no  other. 
In  a  word,  laws  and  formulte  are  in  their  nature 
merely  general,  while  the  real  is  in  all  cases  special 
and  concrete,  and  accordingly  reality  refuses  to  be 
completely  rationalized.  The  real  might  be  de- 
scribed, indeed,  as  an  intermixture  of  the  rational 
and  the  irrational,  or  positive — an  intermixture  in 
which,  however,  the  latter  factor  predominates 
over  the  former,  since  the  rational  can  operate  only 
in  contact  with  a  positively  given  object,  apart 
from  which  it  moves  in  a  mere  vacuum,  and  with 
all  its  efforts  produces  nothing. 

This  is  true  not  merely  of  the  reality  which 
meets  us  in  our  external  experience,  but  also  of 
that  which  we  call  spiritual.  In  the  moral  sphere, 
for  instance,  we  are  confronted  by  various  alterna- 
tives :  there  may  be  a  morality  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  and  one  of  self-denial ;  a  morality  which 
attirms  and  one  which  negates  the  world ;  a 
morality  of  rigid  justice  and  one  of  benevolence  ; 
a  morality  of  natural  selection  and  one  of  religious 
ends.  The  intellect  cannot  claim  to  have  produced 
any  of  these,  nor  can  it  demonstrate  that  any  one 
of  them  is  exclusively  authoritative.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  employed  in  combating  or  defending  any 
of  them,  but  the  individual's  acceptance  of  a 
particular  ethical  tendency  rests  ultimately  upon 
a  personal  decision  which  is  incapable  of  logical 
explanation.  Once  the  decision  is  taken,  however, 
the  intellect  may  render  valuable  service  in  illumi- 
nating, elucidating,  and  developing  the  theory 
chosen. 

Every  genuine  work  of  art,  again,  is  an  abso- 
lutely individual  and  unique  creation.  To  inter- 
))ret  a  work  of  art  as  due  to  an  application  of 
unvarying  universal  rules  is  utterly  to  misunder- 
stand it;  thus  Richard  Wagner  was  undoubtedly 
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right  in  protesting  against  tlie  notion  of  an  absolute 
work  of  art,  i.e.  a  work  whicli  would  be  sim])ly  the 
result  of  universal  laws  valid  for  all  time  and  under 
all  conditions.  To  desiderate  such  a  work  would 
involve  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  intel- 
lectualism  in  the  sphere  of  art.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  general  laws  of  art  are  mere  abstract 
deductions  from  existing  works  of  art  or  from  the 
achievements  of  a  particular  period,  and  a  new 
creation  or  a  new  period  will  give  rise  to  new  laws. 
Such  laws  may  serve  as  a  means  of  comprehending 
and  interpreting  what  already  exists,  but  they 
have  no  creative  poN\er  of  their  own.  Thus  in 
ethics  and  art,  precisely  as  in  science,  mere  intel- 
lectualism  always  works  to  the  prejudice  of  reality, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the  intellect 
is  not  onlj-  valuable,  but  indispensable. 

2.  Intellectualism  in  religion. — It  is  not  neces- 
sarj'  here  to  refer  to  the  various  forms  of  religion  ; 
it  will  suftice  to  elucidate  the  relevant  facts  as  they 
appear  in  Christianity.  Christianity  in  its  original 
form  made  not  the  slightest  claim  to  serve  as  a 
rational  interpretation  of  the  Avorld  ;  the  love  of 
God,  the  expiatory  death  and  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  inmiortal  life,  and  eternal  salvation — all 
these  come  before  us  as  something  absolutely 
incomprehensible,  something  which  no  human 
reason  can  attain  to,  and  no  human  understanding 
excogitate,  which  eye  has  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man.  That 
rational  proofs  are  of  no  avail  here  was  an  emphatic 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul.  Neverthe- 
less, intellectualism  very  soon  found  its  way 
into  Christianity,  and,  indeed,  by  the  time  of 
the  early  apologists,  Christianity  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  true  philosophy.  In  Alexandria 
the  endeavour  of  Clement  and  Origen  to  reconcile 
their  religion  with  Greek  philosophy  served  to 
further  the  process  of  rationalization.  The  fact 
that  these  theologians  regard  yvCxris  as  the  highest 
attainment  possible  to  man,  and  that  yyQais,  as 
pertaining  to  the  perfect,  is  considered  to  be  un- 
equivocally superior  to  irLffTis,  which  is  all  that  the 
ordinary  member  of  the  community  can  aspire  to, 
simply  implies  that  the  Christian  religion  had 
opened  the  door  to  intellectualism.  The  conception 
of  the  Logos  also  played  an  important  part  in  the 
rationalizing  process.  This  conception,  on  the  one 
hand,  was  in  every  respect  a  product  of  scientific 
thought ;  it  signified  the  cosmic  idea,  and  by  means 
of  it  the  world  was  to  be  made  intelligible,  to  be 
rationalized,  and  interpreted,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  used  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  enunciate 
the  eternal  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  altliough 
here  the  Logos  is  certainly  brought  into  relation 
with  the  world,  yet  the  conception  is  in  no  sense  a 
scientific  one,  but  purely  religious,  since  the  point 
in  question  is  not  the  possibility  of  a  rational  inter- 
pretation of  tlie  world,  but  the  dignity  to  be  assigned 
to  Christ.  Nevertheless,  the  conception  served  in 
part  to  bring  various  types  of  thought  into  contact 
with  one  another,  and  even  to  fuse  them  together. 
Thus  arose  a  disastrous  intermingling  of  ideas, 
bringing  great  perplexities  in  its  train.  For  one 
thing,  correct  knowledge  was  now  considered  to  be 
the  most  important  element  in  religion,  and,  on 
similar  grounds,  heresy  was  accounted  the  gravest 
of  sins,  while,  again,  this  position  was  constantly 
disputed  by  the  natural  conviction  that  religion 
is  concerned  with  something  else — something  more 
essential  than  mere  knowledge.  Religious  know- 
ledge, moreover,  could  not  even  attain  to  lucidity 
with  regard  to  itself.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
regarded  as  being  of  the  same  nature  as  rational 
truth,  i.e.  the  type  of  cogitation  found  in  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  mathematics ;  on  the  other,  the 
feeling  that  religion  has  essentially  to  do  with  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  truth,  with  a  positive  and 


non-rational  trutii,  could  never  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed. A  wavering  between  the  two  sides  runs 
through  the  entire  mediajval  theology  ;  and,  while 
Christianity  sought  to  defend  itself  against  intel- 
lectualism, it  was  never  able  actually  to  free  itself 
from  its  grasp. 

The  work  of  Luther,  in  virtiie  of  which  faith 
was  once  more  invested  with  its  proper  prerogative, 
eliected  an  emancipation  of  religion  from  intellec- 
tualism. Faith  is  now  interpreted  as  trust  in  the 
grace  of  God  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus 
alike  in  its  character  and  in  its  object  is  no  mere 
matter  of  knowledge.  Trust  is  never  the  outcome 
of  purely  intellectual  reflexion,  while  tlie  grace 
of  God  in  Christ  is  something  that  transcends  all 
rational  credentials  and  intellectual  demonstration. 
Nevertheless,  intellectualism  soon  re-asserted  its 
power  in  religious  things,  even  in  the  Churclies  of 
the  Keformation.  Faith  came  to  be  identified  with 
the  recognition  of  true  doctrine,  and  this  intel- 
lectualistic  interpretation  proved  most  detrimental 
to  religion,  and  long  stood  in  the  way  of  a  better 
understanding  of  what  religion  really  signifies.  In 
orthodoxy,  in  the  Illumination,  in  rationalism  and 
supra-rationalism,  intellectualism  held  unbroken 
sway.  The  substance  of  what  was  regarded  as 
religious  truth  was  certainly  of  a  very  hetero- 
geneous character,  but  the  essential  interest  was  in 
all  cases  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  accessible 
to  the  intellect  and  upon  which  the  intellect  can 
arbitrate.  The  views  of  Bayle,  who  emphasized 
the  non-rational  character  of  religion,  and  those  of 
Spinoza,  as  set  forth  in  the  Tractatus  Tlieologico- 
Politicus,  were  of  a  difierent  trend,  but  remained 
in  great  degree  inoperative.  Nor  was  the  distinc- 
tion which  thinkers  now  began  to  make  between 
religion  and  philosophy  able  as  yet  to  deliver  the 
former  from  the  bonds  of  intellectualism,  though  it 
was  certainly  an  earnest  of  better  things. 

It  was  in  reality  Kant  who  first  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  the  supremacy  of  intellectualism. 
By  drawing  a  rigid  distinction  betMeen  theoretical 
and  practical  reason,  by  limiting  the  action  of  the 
former  to  the  sphere  of  phenomena,  and  by  denying 
its  right  to  decide  any  question  regarding  religion 
or  its  object,  Kant  laid  the  foundation — we  cannot, 
indeed,  say  more — of  a  truer  understanding  of 
religion.  He  himself  did  not  attain  to  a  well- 
grounded  conception  ot  the  distinctive  character  of 
religion,  inasmuch  as,  basing  it  upon  morality,  he 
virtually  treated  it  as  identical  therewith.  The 
first  to  see  in  religion  a  spiritual  entity  with  a 
distinct  character  of  its  own  was  Schleiermacher, 
who  maintained  that  the  religious  sense  is  per  se 
neither  knowledge  nor  action,  but  a  condition  of 
immediate  self-consciousness — the  feeling  of  abso- 
lute dependence  upon  God.  "Whether  this  defini- 
tion is  in  all  respects  satisfactory  is  a  question  for 
separate  discussion  ;  but  at  all  events  the  merit 
of  having  recognized  the  specific  nature  of  religion, 
and  thus  of  making  it  secure  against  the  aggressions 
of  intellectualism,  is  unquestionably  to  be  ascribed 
to  Schleiermacher. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  theology  since  Schleier- 
macher's  day  shows  us,  however,  that  the  dangers 
of  intellectualism  were  not  removed  all  at  once ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  everywhere  a  struggle 
between  intellectualism  and  anti-intellectualLsm. 
Another  mighty  wave  of  intellectualism  passed 
over  religion  as  a  result  of  the  Hegelian  pliilosophy. 
The  influence  of  Hegel  operated  powerfully  upon 
many  theologians,  and  here  si)ecial  mention  should 
be  made  of  F.  C.  Biedemiann,  who  sought  to  express 
the  essential  elements  of  religion  in  abstract  logical 
categories.  Keference  should  al-o  be  made  to  O. 
PHeiderer,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  he  con- 
sidered the  proper  content  of  religion  to  be  ulti- 
mately a  type  of  truth   capable  of  philosophical 
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proof.  This  neAv  endeavour  to  rationalize  religion 
was  challenged  by  the  Erlangen  theologians  and 
by  the  school  of  Ritsehl,  of  whom  in  particular 
W.  Herrmann  has  fought  against  the  harmful 
influences  of  intellectualism  in  the  religious  sphere. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  the 
danger  of  an  intellectual  interpretation  of  religion 
is  now  much  less  than  it  was.  This  is  due  variously 
to  the  insistent  appeal  of  Ritsehl  and  his  followers 
to  the  Gospel  as  the  criterion  of  all  Christian  belief 
and  doctrine,  to  the  historical  investigation  of 
religion,  with  its  discovery  of  a  vast  mass  of 
material  which  defies  all  rational  explanation,  and, 
finally,  to  religious  psychology,  which  serves  to 
bring  the  unique  character  of  religion  into  fuller 
relief.  It  is  not  thereby  implied,  of  course,  that 
the  history  and  psychology  of  religion  may  not  be 
used  in  the  interests  of  intellectualism,  as,  e.g., 
when  religion  is  repudiated  altogether.  In  that 
case  religious  history  may  simply  be  draAvn  upon 
for  materials  to  illustrate  tlie  story  of  human 
error,  while  religious  psychology  really  becomes  a 
study  of  the  disorders  of  the  human  soul.  Quite 
recently  an  endeavour  to  preclude  this  application 
of  religious  psychology  has  beenmade  by  Wobbermin 
(see  Lit.),  who  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  psychology  of  religion  proper  and  the  psycho- 
logy which  is  concerned  with  religious  phenomena. 
The  former,  according  to  Wobbermin,  presupposes 
the  existence  of  religion  in  the  investigator  him- 
self ;  the  latter  does  not.  It  is  only  the  former, 
however,  that  can  arrive  at  a  true  understanding 
of  religion,  while  the  other,  dealing  with  religious 
phenomena,  is  concerned  merely  with  the  externals 
of  religion.  Religious  psychology  in  this  special 
sense  is  antipathetic  to  mere  intellectualism.  We 
are  therefore  justified  in  asserting  that  in  the 
sphere  of  religion  powerful  anti-intellectualistic 
forces  are  in  operation  at  the  present  day. 

3.  The  significance  of  the  intellect  in  the  re- 
ligious sphere. — It  is  qxiite  obvious  that  the  intellect 
is  not  the  most  important  factor  in  the  religious 
view  of  things.  A  fundamental  element  in  every 
religious  conception  of  the  world  is  the  conviction 
that  God  infinitely  transcends  all  human  existence. 
This  involves  the  inscrutability  of  God,  and  thus 
also  negatives  the  claim  of  the  intellect  to  be 
supreme.  The  intellect  finds  itself  confronted 
here  by  an  absolute  limit,  since  the  inscrutable 
cannot  be  brought  within  its  capacities.  The  in- 
scrutability of  God  is  the  indispensable  pre-condition 
of  religion  ;  it  is  not  something  that  might  be 
surrendered  without  detriment  to  religion  ;  on  the 
contrary,  religion  stands  or  falls  with  it.  God 
would  not  be  God  if  He  were  not  inscrutable.  Nor 
is  the  inscrutableness  of  God  merely  one  postulate 
of  religion  among  others  ;  it  permeates  everything 
embraced  by  religion.  Thus,  the  fact  that  the 
central  element  of  Christianity  is  the  redeeming 
love  of  God  is  a  blessed,  but  at  the  same  time 
an  incomprehensible,  mystery.  Of  every  genuine 
religious  utterance  it  will  be  found  to  hold  good 
that  it  breathes  the  conviction  that  God  is  incon- 
ceivable. In  religion  there  is  something  before 
which  the  intellect  must  abase  itself,  and  its  eveiy 
claim  to  autocratic  authority  is  utterly  silenced. 

On  the  other  liand,  disparagement  of  tlie  intellect 
finds  no  justification  in  religion.  It  would  be  an 
error  to  regard  the  intellect  as  alone,  of  all  the 
functions  of  the  human  mind,  hostile  to  religion, 
and  to  assume  that  tlie  others  are  more  intimately 
allied  with  it.  Even  morality,  for  instance,  is  in 
itself  no  more  akin  to  the  divine  than  is  intellect. 
It  is  possible  to  have  a  morality  which  positively 
surpasses  the  intellect  itself  in  its  antagonism  to 
God  and  religion.  Religion,  moreover,  must  insist 
upon  the  fact  that  the  intellect  too  belongs  to  God  ; 
that  it  is  a  gift  of  God  which  may  be  used  in  His 


service,  and  indeed  ought  to  be  so  used.  Hence 
religion  itself  requires  that  a  high  value  shall  be 
set  upon  the  intellect,  which,  nevertheless,  must 
be  satisfied  with  a  position  below  the  highest. 

Here,  however,  the  question  arises  whether  in  at 
least  one  particular  reference  the  last  word  does 
not  lie  with  the  intellect.  When  we  come  to  deal 
with  the  unavoidable  problem  regarding  the  truth 
of  religion,  is  it  not  the  intellect  alone  that  must 
decide?  To  what  other  competent  tribunal  can 
we  appeal  for  judgment?  Self-evident  as  the 
answers  to  these  questions  may  appear,  it  is  never- 
theless to  be  observed  that  the  intellect  would  be 
able  to  maintain  its  sovereignty  only  on  one  of  two 
conditions,  viz.  that  it  creates  religion,  or  else 
abolishes  it.  Hegel  undertook  the  task  of  evolving 
religion  from  the  intellect,  but  any  such  deduction 
must  inevitably  founder  upon  the  fact  that  religion 
has  to  do  with  the  inscrutable.  Were  it  on  any 
possibility  to  succeed,  it  would  bring  religion  itself 
to  naught.  To  derive  religion  from  the  intellect 
would  certainly  be  to  do  away  with  the  inscrutable, 
and  therefore  with  religion  too.  We  should  in 
that  case  have  only  the  second  alternative  to  con- 
sider, i.e.  the  abolition  of  religion  by  the  intellect. 
And,  indeed,  that  the  intellect  has  a  right  to  assert 
its  power  in  this  way  seems  actually  to  be  conceded 
by  religion  itself — in  the  admission,  namely,  that 
all  its  affirmations  resolve  themselves  into  anti- 
nomies :  God  is  immanent  and  transcendent ;  He 
acts  from  necessity  and  in  freedom  ;  He  is  inviolable 
justice  and  redeeming  love,  etc.  Thus,  as  Vaihinger 
seeks  to  make  out  (op.  cit.),  all  these  affirmations 
must  be  regarded  as  fictions,  in  which  case,  again, 
they  would  be  divested  of  all  real  truth,  and  religion 
itself  would  fall  to  the  ground.  This  conclusion, 
however,  assumes  the  unconditional  validity  of  the 
proposition  that  whatever  involves  antinomies  is 
fictitious  and  unreal.  Yet  even  the  reality  given 
in  sensation,  which  is  the  only  kind  of  reality 
recognized  by  Vaihinger,  is  permeated  by  anti- 
nomies ;  thus  every  sensation  is  at  once  limited 
and  unlimited  ;  related  to  other  perceptions  and 
yet  posited  absolutely.  On  Vaihinger's  theory, 
therefore,  sensation  itself,  and  in  fact  everything, 
would  be  illusory,  and  this  would  simply  imply 
that  the  term  '  fiction '  or  '  illusion '  had  lost  all 
meaning  whatever,  since  it  is  only  as  contrasted 
with  the  real  that  we  can  put  any  true  construction 
upon  the  term  at  all.  It  follows  from  these  con- 
siderations that  the  mere  presence  of  antinomies 
does  not  enable  us  to  decide  whether  we  are  work- 
ing with  fictions  or  not.  Accordingly,  the  question 
whether  the  intellect  can  abolish  religion  is  lifted 
out  of  the  intellectualistic  spliere  altogether.  The 
intellect  cannot  determine  the  matter  merely  on 
the  ground  of  its  having  here  discovered  antinomies. 
Once  more,  therefore,  we  find  that  in  religion,  as 
in  all  other  spheres  of  experience,  the  intellect 
encounters  a  reality  which  it  has  not  evolved  from 
itself,  and  that  even  in  the  question  regarding  the 
truth  of  religion  it  cannot  lay  claim  to  absolute 
authority.  The  decisive  thing  here  is  the  spiritual 
force  with  which  religion  operates,  for  in  its 
energetic  action  it  transforms  the  antinomies  of 
thought  into  evidences  for  its  truth  by  showing 
that  they  constitute  the  most  pertinent  expression 
of  its  own  peculiar  nature,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  permeatetl  througli  and  through  by  the  inscrut- 
able. If  anywhere,  then  certainly  in  religion,  it 
holds  good  that,  as  Kierkegaard  has  said  (Efterladte 
Papirer,  v.  269),  it  is  not  our  reasons  that  support 
our  convictions,  but  our  convictions  that  support 
our  reasons. 
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INTELLIGENCE. —  I.    Use  of  the  term.— 

Probably  no  teiiii  in  psychology  is  used  with  so 
many  diHoieiit  shades  of  meaning  by  dlH'erent 
writers  as  the  term  'intelligence.'  In  Thomas 
Aquinas,  from  whom  most  of  the  Ilenais.sance 
and  modern  controversies  directlj'  or  indirectly 
originate,  intelligence  is  the  act  or  function  by 
which  the  soul  acquires  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
versal— it  is  the  spiritual  function  of  the  soul  as 
participating  in  the  divine  nature,  as  a  direct 
creation  of  God,  and,  therefore,  immortal.  The 
univer.sal  is  reached  by  an  extreme  process  of  ab- 
straction, abstracting  from  all  material  conditions 
of  objective  existence.  There  is  also  a  lower  form  of 
abstraction  found  in  animals,  in  the  faculty  called 
cestimativa.  This  might  be  translated  'practical 
judgment,'  the  power  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  objects  for  the  needs  of  life.  It  is  an  instinc- 
tive judgment,  a  spontaneous  impulse,  implying 
choice,  but  not  deliberation,  an  implicit  general- 
izing, without  any  notion  of  the  universal ;  there 
is  abstraction,  but  abstraction  only  from  condi- 
tions of  space  and  time,  not  from  matter  as  such. 
Animals,  therefore,  have  no  knowledge  of  general 
principles,  of  causation,  of  the  relation  of  means 
to  end,  etc.  In  the  development  of  man's  natural 
faculties,  cestinuitiva  becomes  cogitativa,  '  under- 
standing,' particular  or  empirical  reasoning,  infer- 
ence from  particnlar  to  particular,  or  from  a  series 
of  particulars  to  a  new  case  of  the  same  kind,  still 
without  any  conception  of  general  principles,  or 
intuition  of  the  universal  and  necessary.  It  is 
only  when  the  intellect  or  reason  comes  into  action 
that  this  further  step  is  taken,  and  knowledge  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word — '.science' — begins  (see 
A.  D.  Sertillanges,  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  Paris, 
1910,  vol.  ii.  bk.  v.  eh.  iii.  f.). 

In  the  long  and  still  unsettled  controversy  as  to 
the  relation  between  animal  and  human  soul  and 
intelligence,  the  question — theological  dogma  apart 
— has  turned  upon:  (1)  psj-chological  analysis;  is 
there  a  dili'erence  in  kind  between  the  functions 
referred  to,  as  Aquinas  supposes,  or  a  diflerence 
only  of  degree  or  complexity?  (2)  observed  facts 
and  their  interpretation  ;  do  animals  give  evidence 
of  behaviour  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  in 
ourselves  we  term  intelligent  ?  Philosophical  and 
scientific  as  well  as  theological  bias  made  some- 
times the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  view  prevail  ; 
but  at  the  present  day  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  large  majority  of  psychologists,  and  a  still  larger 
majority  of  students  of  animal  behaviour,  would 
decide  for  difference  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  between 
animal  and  human  intelligence. 

2.  Instinct,  intelligence,  reason. — In  the  ordinary 
usage,  an  animal  or  a  child  is  called  'intelligent' 
when  it  seems  to  appreciate  what  is  wanting  in  a 
given  situation  or  given  circumstances,  quickly 
adopts  some  method  of  supplying  the  want,  and, 
where  one  metliod  fails,  attempts  others.  Where 
such  a  power,  however,  is  shown  to  be  present  with- 
out any  previous  experience  of  similar  situations,  it 
is  referred  either  to  instinct ^r,  it  may  be,  to  reason. 

Instinctive  action  in  an  organism  is  the  product 
of  a  special  structure,  provided  at  birth,  practically 
independent  of  experience,  adapted  to  a  special 
class  of  situation,  and  to  that  only  ;  the  reaction 
is,  therefore,  adequate,  if  not  always  perfect,  tlie 
first  time  of  asking  ;  examples  are  the  difiereiit 
forms  of  nest-buildinj^-  and  the  care  of  the  young, 
the  pursuit,  recognition,   and  method  of  capture 


of  prey,  the  recognition  and  avoi<lance  of  enemies, 
etc.  If  failure  occurs,  it  is  absolute,  except  that 
there  arc  occasionally  alternative  reactions  pro- 
vided for  special  forms  of  a  situation.  On  the 
other  hand,  reason,  it  is  said,  may  achieve  the 
same  efhciency  as  instinct,  with  the  same  im- 
mediacy, and  without  experience  of  .similar  situa- 
tions, by  the  direct  perception  of  the  causal 
relations  involved ;  it  is  a  general  pow(ir,  adapted 
to  any  kind  of  situation,  and  not  tied  down,  as 
an  instinct  is,  to  a  single  class.  In  most  cases, 
however,  when  a  new  contingency  arises,  tlie  ac- 
tions of  an  animal  are  not  imiueiliatcly  ell'cctive; 
it  apiiears  to  act  blindly,  with  many  fruitless 
eflorts,  until,  by  accident,  as  it  appear.-^,  the  right 
action  may  be  hit  upon,  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
.series  of  trials  or  essays.  If  the  animal  is  again 
placed  in  the  same  predicament,  it  does  not  at 
once  adopt  the  method  by  which  it  previously  suc- 
ceeded, but  acts  somewhat  less  at  random,  and 
usually  light.'^  upon  the  correct  action  in  a  shorter 
time  or  w  ith  fewer  trials  ;  ultimately,  all  unneces- 
sary and  inai)propriate  acts  are  omitted,  and  the 
one  elFective  action  is  immediately  adopted.  This 
has  been  termed  the  '  method  of  trial  and  error,' 
and  under  its  formula  all  individual  learning,  in 
man  as  well  as  in  animals,  may  be  brought. 
Animal  species,  and  individuals  in  the  same 
species,  differ  in  the  time  or  number  of  trials  re- 
quired to  learn  the  same  action,  in  the  number  of 
diflerent  actions  they  may  learn,  in  the  complexity 
of  situation  they  can  meet,  in  the  extent  to  which 
previous  experience  is  applied  in  new  contingencies, 
and  the  like.  Man's  reason  is  itself  an  extension 
of  the  same  process,  and  there  are  close  approxi- 
mations to  it  in  the  apes  and  other  higher  animals. 
But,  while  there  is  no  ground  for  distinguishing 
between  reason  and  intelligence,  instinct  and  in- 
telligence must  be  regarded  as  dilierent  in  kind. 
They  are  not  alternatives  to  each  other,  or  different 
ways  of  achieving  the  same  end,  or  '  lower '  and 
'  higher '  forms  of  action,  or  the  like.  Instincts 
provide  the  material  on  which  intelligence  builds  ; 
the  intelligence  of  an  animal  is  always  limited 
and  conditioned  bj'  its  structure  and  habits,  i.e.  its 
instincts ;  intelligence  develops  progressively  aa 
the  instincts  become  more  numerous  and  more 
complicated.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  species  of  animal  which  has  instinct  only, 
without  intelligence,  i.e.  without  any  capacity  to 
learn  by  experience.  The  method  of  trial  and 
error  has  been  found,  by  Jennings  and  others,  as 
low  as  the  protozoa.  In  the  development  of  the 
individual  also,  instinct  and  intelligence  are  con- 
current from  the  beginning,  but  intelligence  is 
progressive,  while  instinct  is  stationary :  hence 
in  the  adult  of  the  higher  animal  species,  and 
especially  in  man,  the  primitive  instincts  are  so 
buried  beneath  the  accretions  of  intelligence  that 
the  dependence  of  the  latter  upon  them  is  apt  to 
be  ignored. 

3.  Analysis  of  intelligence. — What  are  the  men- 
tal qualities  involved  in  learning  by  experience? 
If  we  take  the  classical  instance  of  the  burnt  child 
dreading  the  lire,  we  have  to  distinguish  between 
the  first  and  the  later  experiences  of  the  situation. 
In  the  iirst  an  object  is  perceived,  which  the 
child  instinctively  feels  to  be  pleasing,  and  the 
instinctive  reaction  of  grasping  results ;  this  is 
immediatelj-  followed  in  the  supposed  case  by  a 
strong  sensation  of  pain,  for  wliicli  a  reflex  or  in- 
stinctive withdrawal  of  the  hand  is  provided.  _  If 
there  were  no  intelligence,  the  same  series  of  im- 
pressions and  acts  would  be  repeated  as  often  as 
the  situation  arose,  with  damaging  results.  How 
does  any  change  take  place  through  intelligence  ? 
The  simplest  assumption,  that  the  child  sees  the 
fire  to  be  the  cause  of  the  pain,  and  avoids  it  in 
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consequence,  is  ruled  out  for  numberless  instances 
of  such  learning,  although  it  may  occasionally 
hold  for  a  given  child  or  animal  in  a  given  case. 
Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  on  the  second  experi- 
ence the  sight  of  the  fire  leads  as  before  to  the 
stretching  out  of  the  hand,  that  this  associatively 
calls  up  in  memory  the  painful  sensation  of  the 
burn,  and  this  in  turn  the  actual  draAving  back  of 
hand  and  arm,  the  net  result  being  that,  if  the 
association  is  rapid,  the  hand  is  drawn  back  almost 
before  it  begins  to  move.  For  this  to  be  possible 
we  require  initial  sensitiveness  and  mobility,  re- 
tentiveness  of  the  impression,  and  associative 
recall,  but  above  all  intensity  and  unity  of  atten- 
tion :  the  experience  must  have  been  appreciated 
as  a  single  whole,  otherwise  the  associative  current 
would  not  run  from  '  fire '  to  '  grasp,'  from  '  grasp ' 
to  '  pain,'  etc.,  but  might  be  turned  off  at  '  grasp ' 
to  any  other  of  the  hundreds  of  grasping  experi- 
ences. This  comprehensiveness  of  attention  is  the 
essential  thing  in  intelligence ;  on  it  depends  the 
number  of  trials  required  in  the  trial  and  error 
method  before  success  is  achieved ;  on  it  depends 
also  the  transition  from  concrete  to  abstract  im- 
agery and  thought.  Abstraction  is  the  power  of 
neglecting  the  irrelevant  and  concentrating  on 
the  important  features  of  a  situation,  whether  in 
perception,  in  memory,  or  in  thought,  i.e.  it  is  a 
process  of  attention.  In  its  turn,  attention  de- 
pends on  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the  indi- 
vidual, his  quickness  of  reaction,  and,  at  higher 
levels,  his  retentiveness  and  the  strength  of  his 
interests,  instinctive  or  acquired.  It  may  be  said, 
in  thort,  that  the  intelligence  of  an  individual  is 
the  degree  of  his  ability  to  learn,  and  to  apply 
what  he  has  learned,  and  that  this  depends  on  his 
whole  mental  endowment.  It  is,  therefore,  absurd 
to  ask  whether  animals  have  'intelligence.'  If 
they  have  any  form  of  mental  experience — sensa- 
tion, e.g.,  and  no  one  denies  this  even  of  the  lowest 
— then  they  have  also  intelligence.  The  task  of 
comparative  psychology  is  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions of  intelligent  adaptation  in  different  animals 
and  in  the  child,  to  reconstruct  the  scheme  of 
mental  evolution  and  development,  parallel  to 
the  scheme  of  physical  evolution  and  development 
which  biology  already  has  within  its  grasp. 

4.  Special  problems. — How  complex  the  nature 
of  '  intelligence '  is  may  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the 
literature,  already  extensive,  on  two  very  modern 
problems — that  of  '  formal  discipline,'  and  that  of 
'  tests  of  intelligence.'  The  former  is  the  question 
whether  intelligence  is  a  general  power,  which  can 
be  turned  at  will  from  one  subject  to  another; 
whether  high  ability  in  one  sphere  is  or  tends  to 
be  accompanied  by  liigh  ability  in  other  spheres  ; 
whether  improvement  in  any  kind  of  mental  ability 
carries  with  it  improvement  in  other  and  ditterent 
mental  abilities,  etc.  ;  the  probability  being  that 
intelligence  is  almost  as  specialized  as  memory, 
that  ability  in  one  subject  gives  no  ground  for 
inferring  ability  even  in  a  closely  similar  subject, 
and  that  improvement  in  one  subject  carries  with 
it  improved  ability  in  others  only  so  far  as  these 
others  involve  the  same  forms  of  perception,  atten- 
tion, etc.  The  second  problem  is  that  of  finding  a 
scientific  and  tractable  substitute  for  the  teacher's 
or  doctor's  rough  classification  (and  rougher  tests) 
of  children  in  regard  to  their  intelligence— 'bright,' 
'average,'  'poor,'  'dull,'  'backward,'  'defective,' 
'  feeble-minded,'  etc.  What  is  generally  agreed 
upon  is  that  the  most  objective  classification  of 
children  is  by  a  comiiarison  of  the  '  mental '  with 
the  '  physical '  age  ;  that  for  this  an  average  mental 
ability  for  each  physical  age  must  be  determinable ; 
that  the  tests  used  in  fixing  the  average,  and  in 
proving  each  child,  must  be  of  several  kinds  for 
each  age,  and  must  be  graded  for  different  ages, 


more  difiicult  as  the  age  is  higher.  But  sex,  social 
rank  of  family,  school  training,  race,  country,  and 
many  other  factors  are  found  to  interfere  Avith  the 
projected  average  or  standard,  and  experimenters 
are  still  far  from  united  in  agreement  upon  the 
tests  suitable  for  each  age. 
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graphy on  animal  psychologj'). 

On  the  questions  of  general  intelligence,  formal  discipline, 
transfer  of  improvement,  etc.  :  E.  L.  Thorndike,  Educatio7Ml 
Psychology^,  New  York,  1910;  papers  by  W.  H.  Winch,  B. 
Hart  and  C.  Spearman,  W.  S.  Sleight,  and  others  in  the 
British  Journal  of  Psychology,  London,  1908  ff.  ;  and  S.  S. 
Colvin,  The  Learning  Process,  New  York,  1912,  chs.  14-10. 

On  tests  of  intelH^'ence,  papcu's  by  A.  Binet  and  T.  Simon, 
in  AniUe  psychologique,  Paris,  1905,  1008,  1911,  etc.  ;  a  sum- 
mary of  the  present  state  of  the  problem,  with  an  account  of 
the  literature,  in  E.  Meumann,  Archivf.  d.  gesamte  Psychol., 
xxiii.-xxv.  (Leipzig,  1912).  J.  L.  McINTYEE. 

INTEMPERANCE.— See  Drunkenness. 

INTENTION  (Theological). — A  sacrament  in- 
volves some  action  of  a  minister,  having  a  special 
significance  ;  and,  since  the  significance  of  a  human 
action  may  depend  in  part  upon  the  intention  with 
which  it  is  performed,  it  Avas  inevitable  that  in  the 
progress  of  theology  a  question  should  be  raised 
whether  a  proper  intention  in  the  minister  is  requi- 
site for  the  spiritual  validity  of  a  sacrament ;  if 
so,  the  nature  of  that  intention  would  have  to  be 
considered. 

In  the  Eastern  Church  this  question  has  been 
generally  avoided  ;  a  sacrament  is  regarded  as  an 
act  of  tiie  Church  at  large  ;  the  ■wpbdeai.s  of  which 
theologians  speak  is  the  purpose  or  spiritual  mean- 
ing of  the  appointed  rite,  and  the  minister's  only 
function  is  to  exhibit  that  rite  integrally.  This 
applies  even  to  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  in 
which,  since  it  consists  materially  in  the  consent 
of  the  contracting  parties,  there  is  special  room, 
because  of  the  nature  of  a  contract,  for  inquiry 
into  their  intention  and  the  genuineness  of  their 
consent.  Some  systems  of  law  will  annul  a  mar- 
riage on  the  ground  of  defective  consent,  even 
when  all  formalities  have  been  ostensibly  fulfilled  ; 
but  the  Canon  LaAV  of  the  Eastern  Church  allows 
no  such  objection  to  be  raised  against  a  marriage 
publicly  contracted  with  the  blessing  of  the  Church. 

In  the  Western  Church,  however,  a  different 
theory  and  practice  followed  upon  the  final  rejec- 
tion of  St.  Cyprian's  teaching  about  the  baptism 
of  heretics.  When  it  was  admitted  that  baptism 
administered  by  persons  separated  from  the  Church 
Avas  possibly  valid,  the  sacrament  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  exclusively  as  a  public  act  of  the 
Church.  It  Avas  then  necessary  to  inquire  Avhether 
a  particular  baptism  Avas  valid.  The  Easterns 
evade  the  difficulty  by  accepting  such  baptism 
Kar  olKovofilav,  in  Avhich  case  the  consent  of  the 
Church  is  supposed  to  supply  whatever  may  have 
been  lacking ;  but  the  trend  of  Western  theology 
and  practice  has  ahvays  been  to  treat  such  baptism 
as  absolutely  valid  if  the  necessary  conditions  are 
fulfilled,  or  otherAvise  as  absolutely  invalid.  In- 
quiry into  the  conditions  of  validity  Avas,  therefore, 
necessary,  and  the  practice  of  such  inquiry  spread 
from  baptism  to  other  sacraments. 

In  his  de  Baptismo  (vii.  53),  Augustine  con- 
siders several  questions  about  the  animus  with 
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•which  baptism  is  received  as  aflectin"  the  validity 
of  the  sacrament ;  and  more  incidentally,  as  thou<,di 
of  less  importance,  he  considers  the  animus  of 
the  minister  :  '  Quid  enim  prosit  animus  veracitcr 
dantis  fallacitcr  accipienti  non  video.'  Taking  the 
case  where  hoth  alike  '  fallaciter  aguiit  in  ipsa  uni- 
tate  caLholica,' he  asks  :  'An  plus  valent  ad  con- 
lirmandum  sacramentum  illi  veraces  inter  tjuos 
agitur,  quam  ad  frustrandum  illi  fal laces  a  quihns 
agitur,  et  in  quibus  agitur?'  In  reply,  he  appeals 
to  the  practice  of  the  Church  :  '  Si  postea  prodatur, 
nemo  repetit,  sed  aut  excommunicando  punitur 
ilia  simulatio  aut  poenitendo  sanatur.'  His  own 
opinion  he  was  unwilling  to  give  where  there  was 
no  express  conciliar  decision  ;  but  in  council  he 
would  be  disposed  to  support  the  proposition: 
'  Habere  eos  baptismum  qui  ubicunque  et  a  qui- 
buscunque  illud  verbis  evangelicis  consecratum 
sine  sua  simulatione  et  cum  aliqua  tide  accepis- 
sent.'  This  seems  to  exclude  the  notion  that  the 
animus  dantis  can  affect  the  integrity  of  the  sacra- 
ment ;  only  the  simulatio  of  the  recipient  or  his 
complete  lack  of  faith  can  mar  it  if  administered 
in  due  form  verbis  evangelicis. 

The  general  acceptance  of  this  judgment  is  proved  by  the 
probably  fictitious  story  of  the  actor  Genesius,  baptized  in 
mockery  on  the  stage.  Augustine  {loc.  eit.)  glances  at  the 
currency  of  such  stories,  and  shows  a  curious  reluctance  to 
give  any  opinion  on  the  case  '  ubi  totum  ludicre  et  mimice  et 
loculariter  ageretur.'  The  story  told  by  Sozonien  (ii.  17)  of 
Athanasius  baptizing  boys  in  play  is  less  to  the  point,  since  it 
is  implied  that  the  children,  though  in  play,  had  a  more  or 
less  serious  intention  of  doing  what  they  had  seen  done  in  the 
Church. 

The  judgment  of  Augustine  long  prevailed. 
Nicholas  I.  (858-67  ;  Resp.  ad  Bulg.  104)  ruled  that 
persons  reported  to  have  been  baptized  by  a  Jew, 
'  si  in  nomine  sanctae  Trinitatis  vel  tantum  in 
Christi  nomine  .  .  .  baptizati  sunt,'  are  validly 
baptized,  no  question  being  raised  about  the  inten- 
tion of  the  minister.  It  should  be  observed  that 
he  presses  (cap.  3)  the  necessity  of  consensus  for  a 
valid  marriage,  but  M'ithout  any  indication  that  he 
would  allow  the  intention  underlying  a  publicly 
expressed  consent  to  be  called  in  question.  In  the 
early  scholastics  of  the  12th  cent,  a  contrary  opinion 
appears.  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  (Summ.  Sent.  v.  9) 
requires  '  ut  forma  sacramenti  servetur  et  intentio 
illud  celebrandi  habeatur.'  Peter  Lombard  (iv.  6.  5) 
follows  him,  and  the  great  vogue  of  the  Libri  Seyi- 
tentiarum  made  the  doctrine  dominant.  The 
nature  of  the  requisite  intention,  however,  was 
not  yet  defined.  William  of  Auxerre  {In  iv.  Sent. 
iv.  7)  seems  to  have  lieen  the  first  to  adopt  the 

Ehrase  'intentio  faciendi  quod  facit  ecclesia.'  Al- 
ertus  Magnus  (/?i  iv.  Sent.  iv.  6.  11)  limited  this 
by  adding  'licet  non  credat  hoc  aliquid  valere.' 
He  held  that  the  intention  of  performing  the  rite 
of  the  Church,  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
form,  is  sufficient,  even  if  the  minister  does  not 
believe  the  rite  to  have  any  spiritual  effect ;  and 
he  used  this  to  meet  the  objection  that  the  minis- 
ter might  maliciously  withhold  his  intention,  and 
so  invalidate  the  sacrament.  Sinibaldo  Fieschi, 
afterwards  Innocent  IV.,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Decretals  (iii.  42.  2),  went  further: 

'Non  est  necesse  quod  baptizans  .  .  .  gerat  in  mente  facere 
quod  facit  ecclesia,  imo  si  contrarium  gereret  in  mente,  sc.  non 
facere  quod  facit  ecclesia,  sed  tamen  facit  quia  formam  servat, 
nihilorainus  baptizatus  est,  duramodo  baptizare  intendat  .  .  . 
licet  non  credat  ipsum  posse  aliquid  operari.' 

He  denied  that  specialii  intentio  was  necessary, 
and  this  was  the  intention  to  produce  the  effect  of 
the  sacrament,  as  the  Compend.  theol.  veritatis, 
doubtfully  attributed  to  Innocent  v.,  has  it(vi.  9) : 
'  ut  iste  baptizandus  mundetur.'  Thomas  Aquinas, 
however,  stiffened  the  requirement,  saying  (Opusc. 
iv.  dc  Sacram.):  'Si  minister  sacramenti  non  in- 
tendit  sacramentum  conficere,  non  perficitur  sacra- 
mentum,' and  strengthening  the  cnn-ent  formula 
into  '  intentio  conferendi  et   faciendi   quod   facit 


ecclesia.'  Elsewhere  he  further  defines  the  pur- 
port of  the  intention  ;  Christ  is  the  '  principal 
agent'  in  the  sficramental  action,  and  the  minister 
must  act  as  the  representative  of  Christ ;  therefore 
'  requiritur  eius  intentio  qua  se  subiiciat  principali 
agenti,  ut  .scilicet  intendat  facere  quod  facit  Chris- 
tus  et  ecclesia.'  But  to  the  objection  that  all  cer- 
tainty about  the  sacrament  is  thus  destroyed,  since 
no  man's  intention  can  be  known,  he  replies  : 

'  Minister  sacramenti  agit  in  persona  totius  ccclesiae,  cuius 
est  minister  ;  in  verbis  auteni,  quae  profert,  exprimitur  intentio 
ecclesiae,  quae  suflicit  ad  pcrfcctionem  saf^ramenti,  nisi  con- 
trarium exterius  expriraatur  ex  parte  ministri  vel  recipientis 
sacramentum  '  (Sumrna  Theol.  iii.  04.  8). 
This  seems  to  deprive  of  all  importance  what  he 
calls  m.entalis  intentio,  and  we  are  back  at  the 
position  of  Augustine,  except  that  a  contrary 
intention  openly  expressed  by  the  minister  would 
invalidate  the  sacrament.  A  merely  defective  in- 
tention would  do  no  harm  ;  it  must  be  positive 
and  avowed.  A  iocosa  intentio,  however,  'cum 
aliquis  non  intendit  sacramentum  conferre,  sed 
derisorie  aliquid  agere,'  makes  no  sacrament ;  he 
adds,  '  praecipue  quando  suam  intentionem  exterius 
manifestat'  (ib.  10).  The  case  in  view  is  clearly 
a  mimic  representation.  These  same  conclusions, 
supported  by  the  similar  teaching  of  Bonaventura, 
became  dominant  in  the  schools  until  the  16th 
century. 

In  the  meantime  the  Scholastic  doctrine  was 
finding  its  way  into  dogmatic  decrees.  In  the 
profession  of  faith  imposed  by  Innocent  III.  on 
converted  Waldensians,  it  is  said  that  for  a  valid 
Eucharist  is  required  '  fidelis  intentio  proferentis ' 
(Denzinger,  Enchiridion^^,  Freiburg,  1911,  no.  424). 
In  the  dogmatic  definition  of  the  4th  Lateran, 
cap.  i.,  where  something  of  the  kind  might  be 
expected,  there  is  nothing.  At  the  Council  of 
Florence,  Eugenius  IV.,  in  his  Deer,  pro  Armenis, 
adopted  the  language  of  the  Opusc.  iv.  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  almost  intact,  for  this  as  for  other  matters. 

Luther  made  a  brief  and  contemptuous  reference 
to  the  Scholastic  doctrine  in  the  treatise  de  Bab. 
Capt.  (ch.  '  de  Sacr.  Baptismi'),  citing  the  '  ex- 
emplum  de  quodam  mimo  per  iocum  baptizato. ' 
Maintaining  the  position  that  the  sacraments  oper- 
ate as  visible  signs  of  the  grace  of  God  rousing  faith 
in  the  recipient,  so  that  '  non  in  conferentis  tantum 
quantum  in  suscipientis  fide  vel  usu  sita  est  virtus 
baptismi,'  he  brushed  aside  the  whole  discussion 
about  the  intention  of  the  minister.  His  bold 
treatment  of  iocosa  intentio  had  a  large  place  in 
subsequent  controversy,  but  as  used  by  adversaries 
rather  than  as  developed  by  his  followers.  One  of 
the  propositions  extracted  from  his  writings  for 
condemnation  by  Leo  X.  was  :  '  Si  per  impossibile 
confessus  non  esset  contritus,  aut  saccrdos  non 
serio,  sed  ioco  absolveret ;  si  tamen  credat  se  abso- 
lutum,  verissime  est  absolutus.'  The  silence  on 
this  head  of  the  Augustana,  and  of  the  Saxon 
Confession  presented  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  is 
significant.  The  Conf.  Helvetica  (ch.  xix.  sect. 
11),  however,  expressly  excludes  from  the  condi- 
tions requisite  for  a  valid  sacrament  administration 
'  a  consecrate,  et  qui  habeat  intentionem  con.se- 
crandi.'  Calvin's  austere  conception  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sacraments  as  exclusively  divine,  and 
resting  on  the  eternal  decrees,  left  no  room  for  any 
etiect  to  flow  from  the  intention  of  the  minister. 

Ambrosius  Catharinus,  in  a  treatise  de  Int. 
Ministr.  Sacr.,  re-stated  the  Scholastic  doctrine 
with  an  important  ditterence.  Maintaining  with 
Thomas  Aquinas  that  the  requisite  intention  is 
secured  positively  by  the  serious  use  of  the  ex- 
ternal forms  appointed  in  the  Church,  he  denied 
that  the  minister  could  by  any  individual  intention 
of  his  own,  however  contradictory,  destroy  the 
effect  of  those  forms.  Thus  he  excluded  from 
validity  only  a  mimic  or  derisory  representation 
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of  a  sacrament;  the  only  intention  required  of 
the  minister  is  the  intention  seriously  to  use  the 
appointed  rite.  Pallavicino  (ix.  6)  asserts  that 
the  Council  of  Trent  did  not  repudiate  tiiis  teach- 
ing, though  the  language  of  sess.  xiv.  6,  denying 
the  effect  of  absolution,  'si.  .  .  sacerdoti  animus 
serio  agendi  et  vore  absolvendi  desit,'  seems  to  look 
that  way.  In  sess.  vii.  can.  11,  the  Council  con- 
demned the  opinion,  '  non  requiri  intentionem  sal- 
tem  faciendi  quod  facit  ecclesia,'  without  further 
specification.  The  opinion  of  Catharinus,  however, 
carried  little  weight ;  the  contrary  opinion,  exag- 
gerated by  controversy  so  as  to  lay  additional  stress 
on  the  internal  intention  of  the  minister,  had  more 
vogue,  running  at  length  to  its  extreme  statement 
in  the  words  of  J.  B.  Franzelin  {de  Sacr.  in  Gen., 
ed.  1888,  p.  225) : 

'  Minister  extrinsecus  simulans  etiam  iocum,  adhibendo  tamen 
legitimam  materiam  et  formam  cum  interna  intentione,  sacra- 
mentum  conflceret.' 

Controversy  turned  chiefly  on  this  point,  it  being 
said  that  the  sacraments  were  thus  robbed  of  all 
assurance.  Jewel,  in  his  Reply  to  Harding  (Parker 
Soc,  i.  [Cambridge,  1845]  139),  used  a  phrase  which 
became  classic : 

'  This  is  tlie  very  dungeon  of  uncertainty.  The  heart  of  man 
is  unsearchable.  If  we  stay  upon  the  intention  of  a  mortal  man, 
we  may  stand  in  doubt  of  our  own  baptism.' 
Hooker  (v.  58)  fell  back  upon  the  position  of 
Thomas,  quoting,  however,  by  preference  the 
canonist  Lancelot : 

'  The  known  intent  of  the  Church  generally  doth  suffice,  and, 
where  the  contrary  is  not  manifest,  we  may  presume  that  he 
which  outwardly  doth  the  work,  hath  inwardly  the  purpose  of 
the  Church  of  God.' 

The  peril  indicated  by  Jewel  compelled  defenders 
of  the  doctrine  to  diminish  their  demands ;  and 
Bellarmine  (de  Sacr.  in  Gen.  i.  27)  said  almost  the 
last  word  on  this  side  : 

'  Non  est  opus  intendere  quod  facit  ecclesia  Roraana,  sed 
quod  facit  vera  ecclesia,  quaecumque  ilia  sit,  vel  quod  Christus 
instituit,  vel  quod  faciunt  Christiani." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  the  teaching 
of  Catharinus  was  once  more  brought  up.  There 
were  stories  current  of  a  priest  who  declared  that 
he  had  habitually  perverted  his  interior  intention 
when  baptizing,  and  of  a  bishop  Avho  had  done  the 
same  when  ordaining,  and  relief  was  sought  from 
the  implied  consequences.  This  relief  was  denied 
by  a  decree  of  Alexander  VIII.  in  1690,  condemning 
among  others  the  proposition  : 

'  Valet  baptismus  coUatus  a  ministro,  quiomnem  ritum  exter- 
num formamque  baptizandi  observat,  intus  vero  in  cords  suo 
apud  se  resolvit :  Non  intendo  quod  facit  ecclesia.' 

This  authoritative  locking  of  the  'dungeon  of 
uncertainty'  was  resisted  by  some  Thomist  theo- 
logians, notably  by  J.  H.  Herrj  (Ambrosii  C'atharini 
Vindicioi,  Patavium,  1727) ;  but  the  more  exigent 
teaching  prevailed,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Benedict  XIV.  and  the  Jesuit  schools,  until  recent 
times.  Thomism  revived  under  the  encouragement 
of  Leo  XIII.,  and  in  his  bull  Apostolicce  Curm  that 
pontiff  laid  down  a  principle  which  in  practical  effect 
diflei's  little  from  that  of  Catharinus  : 

'  De  mente  vel  intentione,  utpote  quae  per  ee  quiddam  est 
interius,  ecclesia  non  iudicat :  at  quatenus  extra  proditur, 
iudicare  de  ea  deb'it.  lamvero  cum  quis  ad  sacramentum 
conficiendum  et  conferendum  materiam  formamque  deliitam 
serio  ac  rite  adhibuit,  co  ipso  censetur  id  nimirum  facere 
intendisse  quod  facit  ecclesia.' 

This  seems  to  bring  the  authentic  teaching  of  the 
Koman  Church  exactly  into  line  with  that  of 
Hooker  (see  above),  and  the  conclusion  may  be  held 
judicious. 

Literature. — This  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
article.  T.  A.  LaCEY. 

INTERCESSION.  — I.  Connotation  of  the 
term. — The  word  is  now  usually  restricted  in  its 
application  to  [a)  pleading  for  others,  as  when  a 
fiivour  is  asked  for  another  from  a  fellowma!!  ; 
(6)  praying  for  others,  as  when  blessings  arc 
sought  for  another  from  God.     AVhen  it  is  used 


of  the  intercession  of  Christ,  it  has  a  wider  sig- 
nificance, and  expresses  the  more  general  idea  of 
(c)  acting  for  others. 

On  the  varying  connotation  of  'intercession' 
light  is  cast  by  its  derivation  and  by  the  history 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  words  of  which  it  is  the 
translation. 

(1)  Interccssio  (inter,  'between,'  and  cedcre,  'to 
pass'  or  'to  go')  denotes  («)  a  passing  between, 
as,  e.g.,  an  intervening  period  of  time.  Hence,  in 
16th  and  17th  cent,  writers  'intercession'  is  equi- 
valent to  'intercessation' — a  meaning  now  obsolete. 
Latimer  could  write  :  '  We  must  call  upon  God 
without  intercession '  {OED  v.  386) ;  (b)  a  going 
between,  as,  e.g.,  the  intervention  of  a  mediator 
who  strives  to  reconcile  those  who  are  at  variance. 
The  functions  of  a  go-between  may,  however,  differ 
greatly.  The  right  of  veto  acquired  by  the  Roman 
tribunes  of  the  people  was  known  as  interccftslo. 
These  tribunes  could  forbid  the  carrying  out  both 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  senatus,  or  deliberative 
assembly,  and  of  the  decrees  of  the  comitia,  or 
legislative  assembly.  Referring  to  a  statute  which 
the  senators  could  not  oppose  by  argument,  C. 
jMerivale  says :  '  They  gained  one  of  the  tribunes 
to  intercede  against  it'  [Fall  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, London,  1853,  viii.  216).  The  connexion 
of  thought  must,  therefore,  determine  whether  the 
intervention  is  for  or  against.  But  it  is  in  accord 
with  the  tendency  to  limit  the  meaiiing  of  '  inter- 
cession' to  an  appeal  for  a  favour  that  in  Ro  li- 
the RV  reads  '  how  he  [Elijah]  pleadeth  with  God 
against  Israel,'  instead  of  'how  he  maketh  inter- 
cession,' etc.  (AV). 

(2)  In  the  NT  '  intercession '  is  once  (1  Ti  2^)  the 
translation  of  ivrev^is,  which  is  also  once  (1  Ti  4^) 
rendered  '  prayer.'  The  corresponding  verb  (ivrvy- 
xdveiv,  '  to  fall  in  with,'  '  to  have  an  interview 
with')  is  four  times  translated  'to  make  inter- 
cession' (Ro  826- 27- 34,  He  7^5).  In  Ro  IP  the 
rendering  is  'to  plead  with,'  and  in  Ac  25^'*  'to 
make  suit  to.'  In  his  note  on  tlie  last  cited  pas- 
sage, F.  Field  {Notes  on  the  Translation  of  the 
NT,  Cambridge,  1899,  p.  140  f.)  gives  quotations 
from  Greek  writers  which  show  that  frequently 
the  idea  of  a  personal  interview  seems  to  be  re- 
quired. In  2  Mac  4^  the  RV  '  at  an  audience '  is 
an  improvement  upon  the  AV  'by  intercession,' 
for  the  reference  is  to  'a  confidential  interview, 
face  to  face,  between  Jason  and  Antiochus'  (cf. 
II.  C.  Trench,  Synonyms  of  the  NT^^,  London, 
1890,  p.  190).  The  root  idea  of  gvrev^Ls  is,  there- 
fore, not  prayer  for  others,  but  familiar  intercourse 
such  as  obtains  when  confidential  relationships  are 
established,  as  betAveen  parent  and  child.  In  1  Ti 
4^  '  prayer'  is  the  only  possible  translation,  but  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  in  EV  'intercession' is 
found  ( Jer  27^^  36-*)  when  the  petition  has  no  refer- 
ence to  another's  benefit.  It  is  by  a  natural  and 
suggestive  transition  of  thought  that  ^vrev^is,  which 
means  prayer  regarded  as  personal  communion, 
familiar  heart  converse,  should  come  to  signify 
prayer  regarded  as  supplication  for  others.  The 
expression  of  this  aspect  of  prayer  is  not,  however, 
limited  to  this  word ;  it  is  often  represented  by 
adding  qualifying  clauses  to  one  or  other  of  the 
synonyms  for  prayer. 

(3)  in  the  OT  the  subject  of  '  intercession '  has 
great  prominence,  though  the  English  word  is  of 
rare  occurrence  in  EV.  (a)  The  Hebrew  verb  vis 
is  translated  '  to  make  intercession '  in  Jer  7'"  27^"^ 
36^^,  Is  53^^  and  the  corresponding  noun  is  rendered 
'  intercessor '  in  Is  59'".  This  verb  is  closely  re- 
lated in  meaning  to  ivrvyxdveLu  and  signifies  '  to 
encounter,'  hence  '  to  encounter  witli  a  request.' 
In  two  passages  the  context  makes  it  plain  that 
the  meaning  is  '  to  pray  for  others '  (on  Jer  27'* 
36-^  cf.  (2)  above).     In  Jer  7'*  '  pray  not  for  this 
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people'  is  parallel  to,  and  synonymous  with, 
'  neither  make  intercession  to  me ' ;  in  Is  53^-  a 
ilelining  clause  is  added  :  '  he  made  intercession 
for  the  transj,'rcssors.'  (6)  The  Hebrew  verb  most 
frequently  employed  to  express  the  idea  of  prayer 
for  others  is  '"psn'?,  '  to  intervene.'  Typical  ex- 
amples of  its  use  are  found  in  passages  referring  to 
tlie  prayer  of  Abraham  for  Abimelech  (Gn  20'-  "), 
of  Moses  for  Aaron  (Dt  9-"),  of  Moses  for  the  people 
(Dt  9'^),  and  of  Job  for  his  friends  (Job  428).  (g) 
Another  verb  which  sometimes  expresses  the  same 
idea  is  inj;.  By  most  modern  lexicographers  it  is 
connected  with  an  Arabic  root  signifying  '  to  sacri- 
fice,' and  its  earliest  associations  are  with  sacred 
rites.  The  usual  rendering  is  'to  entreat,'  and 
often  the  entreaty  is  for  others.  In  Ex  8"-  ^'-  9^ 
10"  this  verb  is  six  times  used  of  the  prayers  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  for  Pharaoh  ;  in  Gn  25'-'  it  refers 
to  Isaac's  prayer  for  his  wife,  and  in  2  S  24-^  to 
David's  praj^er  for  Israel. 

2.  Intercessory  prayer. — When  '  intercession '  is 
defined  as  prayer  for  others,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
objections  raised  against  prayer  in  general  apply 
to  intercessory  praj'er.  Indeed,  the  mystery  which 
attaches  to  prayer  of  all  kinds  reaches  its  climax 
in  prayer  for  another's  blessing  (cf.  art.  Prayer). 
But  the  efficacy  of  intercession  has  been  generally 
admitted  by  thcists.  Such  controversy  as  existed 
in  pre-Christian  times  was  rather  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  gods  than  as  to  the  propriety  of  invoking 
their  aid. 

'  We  may  not  p:  ;■  t  hat  the  efficacy  of  prayer  was  admitted  by 
all  ancient  TheisLs,  Ij^i^'does  seem  that  this  doctrine  was  not 
denied  by  anv  w  hos^tfieolosy  rendered  its  admission  possible ' 
(J.  H.  Jellett,  The  HjUmii'ij  of  Prayer  [Donnellan  Lectures], 
Dublin,  1878,  p.  xxi). 

It  is  held  to  be  a  redtictio  ad  absurdum  of 
Epicureanism  that  it  rendered  prayer  nugatory 
(cf.  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  44).  In  Origen's 
treatise  on  Prayer  (i.  186  ff".,  Benedictine  ed.)  the 
denial  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  by  later  sceptics 
is  represented  as  'a  necessary  result  of  their  funda- 
mental principles.'  In  all  ages  men  who  have  had 
knowledge  of  God  have  regarded  it  as  a  reasonable 
inference  that  to  Him  they  might  'lift  hands  of 
praj'er  both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call 
them  friend'  (Tennyson,  Morte  d' Arthur).  In  this 
respect  systems  of  religion  agree,  notwithstanding 
dili'erences  in  many  important  particulars. 

'  Prayer  is,  and  has  ever  been,  an  element  of  every  system  of 
Theism — of  the  polytheism  of  the  Greel<s  and  Romans,  no  less 
than  of  the  monotheism  of  the  Jews— of  the  religious  systems  of 
Zoroaster  and  of  Mahomet  no  less  than  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  The  spirit  of  prayer  breathes  through  the  hymns  to 
Indra  and  Varuna  no  less"  really  than  through  the  Psalms  of 
David' (Jellett,  87  f.). 

The  conception  of  intercessory  prayer,  like  the 
idea  of  prayer  in  general,  presupposes  not  only  a 
doctrine  of  God,  but  also  a  doctrine  of  man  and  of 
his  relation  to  his  fellowmen.  That  relation  is 
best  described  by  the  word  '  solidarity.'  An  inter- 
cessor is  one  with  those  for  whom  he  pleads,  and 
yet  he  differs  from  them  in  that  he  is  nearer  to 
God.  The  qualification  for  the  work  of  intercession 
is  twofold. 

'The  more  eminent  the  great  heroes  of  the  Bible  are  for 
holiness  of  Ufe,  the  more  intensely  do  they  realise  their  oneness 
with  the  people  whose  pastors  and  priests  they  are,  and  take 
upon  themselves  the  burden  of  their  nation's  transgressions  and 
sins '  (Bersier,  Solidarity  of  Uumanily,  quoted  by  D.  W.  Simon, 
The  Redemption  of  Man^,  London,  1906,  p.  334). 

To  make  intercession  for  the  nation  was  alike 
the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  priests  of  Israel. 
Only  once  during  a  priest's  lifetime  could  it  fall 
to  his  lot  to  enter  the  holy  place  as  intercessor  for 
the  people.  The  incense  he  offered  there  was  the 
symbol  of  Israel's  prayers  presented  with  his  own 
(Ex  40^,  Lk  P;  cf.  Ps  141',  Ptev  5^  7^^-).  Once  a 
year  also  the  high  priest  exercised  the  highest 
function  of  his  office  when  he  entered  the  Holy 
of  Holies  ;   having  first  made  atonement   for   his 


own  sins,  he  became  the  people's  representative, 
and  in  him  tlie  entire  nation  had  access  to  God 
(Lv  l(j'3). 

In  the  history  of  Israel  it  is  the  jirophets  who 
most  fro([uiii(  ly  act  as  infercessors.  Mo.ses,  Aaron, 
and  Sainuol  are  singled  out  as  pre-eminent  in  this 
regard  (I's  9'.)",  Jer  15').  Ho  intense  was  Samuel's 
sense  of  obligation  that  he  described  neglect  of 
the  duty  of  praying  for  others  as  '  sin  against  the 
Lord'  (1  S  12-^).  'Pray  for  us'  was  the  request 
made  to  Jeremiah  bj'^  Zedekiah  (Jer  37^),  and  again 
by  'all  the  people'  (Jer  42-). 

'  Practically  all  the  intercessory  prayers  of  the  OT  are  offered 
either  by  prophets  or  by  men— such  a8  Abraham  and  Job — 
whom  later  ages  idealized  as  prophets.'  As  a  rule  their  inter- 
cessions were  for  the  nation  they  loved,  but  occasionally  the 
petitions  have  a  wider  range.  'Jeremiah,  for  example,  urges 
the  exiles  [Jer  297]  to  pray  to  Jehovah  for  Babylon  and  U)  seek 
her  welfare  .  .  .  and  Darius,  in  his  decree  (Ezr  «'"),  desires  the 
prayers  of  the  Jews  for  himself  and  his  dynasty '  fJ.  E.  McEadyen, 
I'he  Prayers  of  the  Bible,  London,  lOOfj,  p.  .08  fT.). 

Intercessory  praj^er  has  the  sanction  of  our 
Lord's  example  during  His  earthly  mini.stry.  He 
'  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God '  before 
selecting  the  twelve  Apostles  (Lk  6'-).  That  His 
prayer  included  intercessions  is  a  rea.sonable  in- 
ference, as  well  from  His  petitions  for  His  disciples 
on  the  eve  of  His  departure  from  the  world  as  from 
His  supplication  for  Peter  in  anticipation  of  the 
hour  when  that  disciple's  faith  would  be  sifted 
(Lk  2-2^'-).  At  the  grave  of  Lazarus  His  words  of 
thanksgiving  for  praj^er  heard  and  answered, 
according  to  the  Father's  wont,  point  to  a  habit 
of  intercession  (Jn  11*"-),  such  as  makes  it  natural 
for  Him  to  use  almost  His  latest  breath  in  praj'ing 
for  His  enemies  (Lk  23^).  The  command,  '  Pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  you'  (Lk  6'-^),  falls 
from  His  lips  with  the  authority  of  the  teacher 
and  Lord  who  could  say  of  this  grace,  as  of  all 
others,  '  I  have  given  you  an  example  that  ye 
should  do  as  I  have  done '  (Jn  13'^).  The  true  spirit 
of  intercession  breathes  in  the  pattern  prayer  (Mt 
G'-"'^-).  Our  Lord  teaches  His  disciples  that  they 
'should  not  pray  as  atomistic  individuals,  not  "singly,"  but 
as  members  of  human  society,  of  the  believing  Church,  of  the 
kingdom'  (H.  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics,  i.  [Individuai], 
Edmburgh,  1881,  p.  180). 

T.  von  Haering  rightly  finds  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  intercession  in  the  '  Our  Father'  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer : 

'"Our"  and  "  us "  instead  of  the  natural  "my"  and  "me" 
is  for  the  Christian  a  really  natural  utterance.  This  faith  in 
the  Father  cannot  exist  without  love  to  the  brethren,  both 
to  tiiose  who  really  are  so  and  to  those  who  may  presently 
become  so.  .  .  .  Love  would  not  be  Christian  love  if  it  were 
not  true  of  it,  "I  am  responsible  in  God's  sight  for  my  love." 
When  intercessory  prayer  is  taken  in  this  obvious  way,  the 
objection  need  not  arise  .  .  .  that  intercession  is  an  inter- 
ference with  our  neighbours'  freedom  and  with  God's  arrange- 
ments. The  Christian  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  it 
is  the  purjjose  of  its  Creator  and  Builder  to  build  by  earthly 
means,  transcends  these  objections.  The  task  of  each  co- 
worker with  God  (1  Co  3'-)  is  to  be  faithful  in  the  exercise  of 
his  influence  on  others  outside,  and  in  his  intercession  as 
the  motive  power  of  his  work  for  them.  And  both  are  done 
in  humihtv'  (The  Ethics  of  the  Christian  Life,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1909,  p.  288). 

St.  Paul  has  the  mind  of  Christ  when  he  exhorts, 
•first  of  all,  that  supplications,  prayers,  interces- 
sions, thanksgivings  be  made  for  all  men  '  (1  Ti  2'). 
The  obligation  to  pray  for  others  does  not,  how- 
ever, depend  upon  the  single  word  '  intercessions.' 
If  ivrev^eis  be  translated  'petitions,'  the  clause 
'  for  all  men '  still  qualifies  the  four  synonyms 
for  prayer.  Manifold  as  are  the  kinds  of  prayer, 
all  men  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  tiieni.  The 
prayers  of  St.  Paul  for  his  converts  are  the  fervent 
outpourings  of  a  heart  that  longed  to  sliare  with 
others  the  fullness  of  the  blessings  of  tlie  gospel 
of  Christ.  Surprise  has  been  expressed  at  the 
absence  from  liis  Epistles  of  allusions  to  prayer  for 
the  heathen  ;  tlie  explanation  is  tiiat 
'  Such  pra3'ers  are  really  involved  in  his  prayers  for  the  success 
of  the  gospel  and  in  his  requests  for  the  similar  prayers  of 
others '(McFadyen,  p.  153). 
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But,  if  labomrc  est  omrc,  then  the  entire  hfe  of 
thia  strenuous  missionary  was  a  continual  prayer 
that  all  men  might  '  know  the  grace  of  God  in 
truth '  (Col  1«). 

As  to  the  value  of  intercessory  prayer  there  is 
little  difference  in  theory  amongst  those  who 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  at  all.  But  in 
practice  many  Christians  fail  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
Nevertheless, 

'  the  test  of  the  purity  of  our  petitionary  prayers  ia  whether 
they  contain  intercession.  This  shows  if  the  individual  be 
concerned  about  the  whole  kingdom  of  God.  Without  inter- 
cession, prayer  becomes  egoistic,  the  view  and  the  heart  narrow. 
When  piety  lacks  expansion,  it  also  lacks  intensive  force.  And 
then  our  prayer  is  not  prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  our  Head  ' 
(I.  A.  Dorner,  System  of  Christian  Ethics,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh, 
1887,  p.  147). 

Gore  addresses  an  irresistible  appeal  to  Evan- 
gelicals, urging  them  to  '  emphasize  this  priesthood 
of  the  whole  body  in  its  rich  positive  meaning' 
(in  Priesthood  and  Sacrifice,  ed.  Sanday,  London, 
1900,  p.  148).  All  who  believe  in  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers  should  give  intercession  a 
prominent  place  in  their  private  devotions  and  in 
public  worship.  Every  member  of  the  kingdom  of 
priests  should  realize  that  on  him  rests  a  positive 
obligation  to  obtain  for  himself  and  for  others  in 
intercourse  with  God  those  blessings  which,  under 
the  oUl  dispensation,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
priest's  intercession  in  the  holy  place  to  obtain  for 
the  people. 

3.  The  intercession  of  Christ— The  NT  teaches 
that  Christ's  intercession  is  not  confined  to  His 
earthly  life.  'Je.sus  Christ  the  righteous' is  now 
our  *  Advocate  with  the  Father'  (1  Jn  2^ ;  cf.  art. 
Advocate).  The  climax  of  St.  Paul's  argument 
before  he  triumphantly  inquires,  '  Who  shall  separ- 
ate us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ? '  is  the  statement 
that  He  who  has  all  power  '  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  '  in  His  compassion  •  also  maketh  intercession 
for  us '  (Ro  8^"-)-  But  the  fullest  exposition  of  this 
truth  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Contrasting  our  great  High  Priest  with  the  Levi- 
tical  high  priest,  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  declares 
that  no  defilement  unfitted  Christ  for  His  sacred 
ministry.  As  a  Son  He  was  perfected  for  ever- 
more, and  had  no  need  either  to  offer  for  His  own 
sins  or  to  repeat  His  sacrifice  made  once  for  all 
when  He  offered  up  Himself.  B.  F.  Westcott 
shows  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  Levitical  type  by 
Christ  takes  three  forms :  (1)  He  intercedes  for 
men  as  their  present  representative  before  God  (He 
725ff.  924) .  (2)  He  brings  man's  prayers  to  God  (He 
13^^) ;  (3)  He  secures  access  for  man  to  God  (He  4^* 

'The  modern  conception  of  Christ  pleading  in  heaven  His 
Passion,  "  offering  His  blood,"  on  behalf  of  men  has  no  founda- 
tion in  the  Epistle.  His  glorified  humanity  is  the  eternal  pledge 
of  the  absolute  efficacy  of  His  accomplished  work.  Ke  pleads, 
as  older  writers  truly  expressed  the  thought,  by  His  Presence 
on  the  Father's  Throne.  Meanwhile  men  on  earth  in  union  with 
Him  enjoy  continually  through  His  IJlood  what  was  before  the 
privilege  of  one  man  on  one  day  in  the  year '  (B.  F.  Westcott, 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  London,  1892,  p.  230). 

A.  J.  Tait  discus-ses  the  subject  fully  in  The 
Heavenly  Session  of  our  Lord  (London,  1912), 
rightly  insisting  (p.  ix)  that 

'  it  is  as  King  that  Ciirist  is  also  Priest,  it  is  as  seated  on  the 
Throne  that  He  intercedes.' 

The  Session  of  our  Lord  signifies  the  cessation  of 
propitiatory  ottering,  and  therefore  the  intercession 
of  Christ  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  a  continual  pro- 
cess of  propitiation. 

'  Propitiatory  sacrifice  and  offering  are  alike  over  :  the  Inter- 
cession, consisting  in  the  Presence  of  Christ  on  the  Throne,  is 
continual'  (Tait,  p.  151). 

Discussion  has  arisen  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
intercession  of  the  Son  is  to  be  understood  as  made 
through  words.  A.  B.  Davidson  {Handbooks  for 
Bible  Classes,  '  Hebrews,' Edinburgh,  n.d.,  p.  142, 
note  on  He  7*^)  takes  the  negative  view ;  but  he 


makes  a  suggestion  which  approximates  to  the 
positive  view  when  he  refers  to  the  example  of 
Christ  (Jn  17) : 

'  He  interceded  in  human  speech  to  God  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh,  and  translating  this  into  the  modes  of  heavenly  com- 
munion, so  far  as  we  can  imagine  them,  we  may  form  some 
conception  of  it.' 

In  our  Lord's  intercessory  prayer  it  is  important 
to  note  the  significance  of  the  simple  past  tenses 
which  the  RV  substitutes  for  the  perfect  tenses  of 
the  AV.  Our  Lord  is  already  in  thought  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father  when  He  says  :  '  I  glori- 
fied thee  on  the  earth,'  etc. 

'The  words  of  the  prayer  belong  at  least  in  spirit  to  that 
upper  sanctuary.  They  are  the  concentration  of  all  the  prayers 
of  the  heavenly  Intercessor,  as  He  bore  on  earth,  as  lie  bears 
now,  and  will  bear  for  ever,  the  wants  of  His  people  before  the 
Father,  who  is  both  able  and  willing  to  supply  them'  (W.  Milli- 
gan.  The  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priesthood  of  our  Lord'i, 
London,  1901,  p.  156). 

Milligan  also  gives  expression  to  a  needed  caution 
when  he  reminds  us  that  the  intercession  of  Christ 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  '  as  if  He  were  asking  aid 
from  an  external  source'  (p.  153).  If  this  be  borne 
in  mind,  the  idea  of  the  intercession  of  Christ  may 
be  extended  so  as  to  include  every  way  in  which 
He  acts  for  others  (cf.  art.  Mediation). 

4.  The  intercession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.— 'Advo- 
cate' is  a  title  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  of 
Christ,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  the  work  of  inter- 
cession is  ascribed.  He  is  '  our  Advocate  within,' 
and,  like  Him  who  is  our  'Advocate  with  the 
Father,'  He  is  'touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities.'  St.  Paul  assures  us  that 
'  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmity  :  for  we  know  not  how  to 
pray  as  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit  himself  maketh  intercession 
for  us  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered  ;  and  he  that 
searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
that  he  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  according  to  the  will 
of  God'(RoS2M). 

The  spirit  of  true  prayer  is  identified  with  the 
voice  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  man. 

'  There  are  times  when  we  cannot  pray  in  words,  or  pray  as 
we  ought ;  but  our  inarticulate  longings  for  a  better  life  are  the 
Spirit's  intercessions  on  our  behalf,  audible  to  God  who  searches 
all  hearts,  and  intelligible  and  acceptable  to  Hini  since  they  are 
the  voice  of  His  Spirit,  and  it  is  according  to  His  will  that  the 
Spirit  should  intercede  for  the  members  of  His  Son'  (H.  ii. 
Swete,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  NT,  London,  1909,  p.  221). 

In  the  verses  just  quoted  (Ro  8'-"-,  cf.  v.'")  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  distinguished  from  the  spirit  of 
man,  even  when  in  the  mystery  of  prayer  His 
relations  with  the  human  consciousness  are  most 
intimate.  When  the  Christian  is  oppressed  with 
tlie  weight  of  '  this  unintelligible  world '  (cf.  v.^^), 
when  he  longs  for  light  to  shine  on  its  perplexities 
and  for  deliverance  from  its  evils,  when  in  his 
ignorance  he  fails  to  express  his  spirit's  yearnings 
in  words,  even  then  he  is  not  alone,  for  he  has  the 
sympathy  of  a  Divine  friend. 

'Perhaps  the  best  periphrasis  of  "Paraclete"  for  modern 
readers  would  be  'Hhe  Friend  in  Need"'  {K.  A.  Abbott,  Para- 
dosis,  London,  1904,  p.  188). 

There  is  One  whose  intercessions  are  prompted 
by  perfect  knowledge  of  the  blessing  that  is  really 
desired  ;  His  inarticulate  petitions  are  understood 
by  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  for  His  '  mind'  is  ever 
in  accord  with  the  Father's  will.  It  is  the  idea 
of  'representation'  which  is  common  to  the  inter- 
cession of  Christ  and  the  intercession  of  the  Holy 

Spirit. 

'  Jesus  glorified  represents  us  before  the  Father's  Throne ;  the 
Holy  Spirit  abiding  with  us  represents  in  us  Jesus  gone  to  the 
Father."  The  Holy  Spirit  'brings  the  Redeemer  in  such  a 
manner  home  into  our  hearts  that,  in  the  innermost  depths  of 
our  nature,  we  see  and  judge  and  feel  with  Him  ;  that  His 
requests  for  us  become  our  prayers  for  ourselves ;  and  that  the 
unity  of  Father,  Son,  and  redeemed  humanity  is  in  Him  com- 
pletely realised'  (Milligan,  p.  159 f.). 

Literature.— In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  in  the  art., 
F.  Buhl,  'Gel)et  im  Alten  Testamente'  in  PRE  3  vi.  393  f.; 
E.  von  der  Goltz,  Das  Gcbet  in  der  (iltestcn  Christenheit, 
Leipzig,  1901 ;  D.  G.  Monrad,  The  World  of  Prayer,  Eng.  tr., 
Edinburgh,  1879  ;  W.  B.  Pope,  The  Prayers  of  St.  Paul,  Lon- 
don, 1876 ;  L.  Andrewes,  J'rcces  Private,  tr.  F.  E.  Brightman, 
do.  1903  (gives  '  Reflections  before  Intercession '  and  '  Schemes 
of  general  and  particular  Intercession,'  p.  263  ff.);  A.  J.  Worl- 
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ledge,  Prayer,  do.  1902  ;  D.  Stone  and  D.  C.  Simpson,  Cum- 
viunion  with  God,  Eiiiiibur^fh,  li)ll ;  J.  G.  James,  The  Prayer 
Life,  its  I'hUusoph;/  and  Practice,  London,  1912;  W.  A.  Cor- 
naby.  Prayer  and  the  Uuitian  Problem,  do.  1912 ;  W.  T. 
Davison,  The  Indwelling  Spirit,  do.  1911. 

J.  G.  Tasker. 
INTERCESSION  (Liturgical).— The  custom 
of  oll'ering  iuteicessions  at  the  Euchari.st  seems  to 
have  been  universal,  at  any  rate  from  the  middle 
of  the  2nil  cent,  onwards.  It  would  doubtless  be 
considered  the  best  way  of  carryin;4  out  St.  P.aul's 
injunction  to  Timothy  '  that  supplications,  prayers, 
intercessions,  tiianksgivings  (Serjtreis,  Trpoo-euxds, 
eurev^iii,  evxcpioTlas)  be  made  for  all  men'  (1  Ti  2'), 
whether  the  iCxo-ptarlai  were  interjireted  as  having 
any  reference  to  the  Eucharist  or  not.  We  accord- 
ingly find  that  intercessions  formed  part  of  the 
Eucharistic  service  at  least  from  the  time  of  Justin 
(c.  A.D.  150),  and  that  in  the  4th  and  5  th  centuries 
they  were  developed  into  three  dillercnt  forms,  of 
which  two  still  remain  in  all  liturgies. 

I.  Second  and  third  centuries. — We  do  not  get 
much  information  ou  the  subject  from  the  7)trf«c/ie. 
If  the  prayers  there  given  are  those  used  for  the 
Eucharist  proper,  the  only  apinoach  to  an  inter- 
cession is  in  the  praj-er  over  the  'broken  bread' 
(K\a<Tfia),  and  in  the  thanksgiving  '  after  being 
satisfied,'  where  there  are  clauses  praying  for  the 
gathering  in  and  protection  of  the  Church  (§  9f.). 
If,  as  is  suggested  in  art.  Agape,  they  are  the 
Agape  prayers,  while  those  for  the  Eucharist 
proper  were  extemporaneous,  we  cannot  tell  how 
far  the  feature  of  intercession  was  introduced. 
Justin  Martyr,  however,  is  explicit.  In  describing 
the  baptismal  Eucharist  (Apol.  i.  65),  he  says  that 
after  the  newly-baptized  is  brought  '  to  the  place 
where  those  who  are  called  brethren  are  assembled,' 
they  oiler  '  hearty  prayers  in  common  (/cotcdj  ei^xds) 
for  themselves  and  the  newly-baptized  (illuminated) 
person,  and  for  all  others  in  every  place.'  Then 
follow  the  Kiss  of  Peace  and  the  Oftertory,  bread 
and  the  mixed  cup  being  brought  to  the  president, 
who  '  gives  praise  and  glory  .  .  .  and  offers  thanks 
at  considerable  length.'  Justin  adds  that,  'when 
[the  president]  has  concluded  the  prayers  and 
thanksgivings,  all  reply  Amen ' ;  and  the  admini- 
stration by  the  deacons  follows.  So  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Sunday  Eucharist  (Apol.  i.  67)  after 
the  lections,  at  Avhich  the  'reader'  officiates,  the 
president  preaches,  and  all  '  rise  together  and 
pray';  then,  'when  their  prayer  is  ended,' bread 
and  wine  and  water  are  brougiit  and  the  president 
'  in  like  manner  offers  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
accoi'ding  to  his  ability,'  the  people  answering 
'Amen.'  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the 
rest  of  the  description. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the  '  prayers  and  thanksgivings ' 
of  the  president  did  not  include  intercessions,  and  this  is  borne 
out  by  the  earliest  4th  cent,  evidence  (see  below,  z  (c)).  The 
intercessions  would  be  confined  to  the  'prayers  in  common,' 
at  which  all  the  people  stood  up.  What  this  phrase  means  is 
not  quite  clear,  but  we  may  perhaps  suppose  it  to  signify  that 
the  minister  (the  deacon  ?)  bade  the  prayers  and  that  the  people 
answered  each  petition  responsorially,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  an  ectene  or  litany,  though  that,  in  the  written 
form  which  it  afterwards  attained,  was  not  vet  invented  (see 
below,  z  {!>)).  Thus  Brightman  remarks  (JThSt  xii.  [1910-11] 
322)  that  Justin's  Koivai  euxat  must  have  been  some  inchoate 
form  of  a  litany  in  order  to  be  xoivai  at  all.  See  also  JThSt  x. 
[1908-09]  505. 

It  is  noteworthy,  as  J.  Wordsworth  points  out 
{Holy  Com.,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  64 ff.),  that  neither  in 
Justin  nor  in  the  Didache  is  there  a  trace  of  inter- 
cession at  the  Eucharist  for  any  one  outside  the 
Church.  For  Justin's  words  'all  others  in  every 
place '  are  shown  bj'  the  context  to  mean  '  all 
Christians ' ;  and  this  custom  of  confining  the 
liturgical  'ottering'  to  those  of  the  household  of 
faith  is  found  long  after  in  Augustine's  rule  that 
it  is  -wrong  to  '  otter '  for  any  unbaptized  : 

'Who  would  offer  the  body  of  Christ  except  for  those  who 
are  members  of  Christ?  .  .  .  For  the  non-baptized  the  sacrifice 
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of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  may  not  be  offered'  (de  Anima 
et  ejus  uridine,  i.  10,  13;  cf.  ii.  15,  21,  iii.  18;  but  for  the 
interpretation  of  this  see  below,  z  (6)). 

Thus  we  gather  that  both  in  the  2nd  and  in  the 
5th  cent,  there  was  some  clear  limit  to  the  liturgical 
intercession.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul  em- 
phatically orders  prayers  'for  all  men,'  including 
'  kings  and  all  that  are  in  high  place' ;  indeed,  he 
emphasizes  prayer  for  those  who  are  outside,  that 
they  may  '  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ' 
(1  I'i  2'-').  And  Clement  of  Rome  in  the  long 
prayer  at  the  end  of  his  epistle  has  a  somewhat 
elaborate  intercession,  which  includes  '  our  rulers 
and  governors  upon  the  earth'  {Cor.  60 f.);  there 
is,  however,  no  evidence  that  this  was  offered  at 
the  Eucharist  (for  a  discussion  of  the  prayer  see 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Clement,  London,  1890,  i.  382 If.). 
Tertullian  says  {Apol.  39)  that  'we  pray  for 
Emperors,  for  their  ministers,  and  for  those  in 
authority  {potestatibus),'  etc.  ;  and  (ad  Scan.  2) 
that  '  we  sacrihce  for  the  health  (salute)  ot  the 
Emperor,  but  to  Him  who  is  our  God  and  liis,  but, 
as  God  commanded,  in  pure  prayer' — probably  an 
allusion  to  the  Eucharist  as  opposed  to  the  animal 
sacrihces  of  the  heathen. 

Cyprian  speaks  of  penitents  when  restored  to 
communion  having  the  privilege  of  being  prayed 
for  by  name  at  the  Eucharist  {Ep.  ix.  [xvi.]  2,  'To 
the  clergy ' ;  the  true  reading  seems  to  be  '  ottertur 
nomine  [not  nomen]  eorum,'  but  this  does  not 
greatly  alter  the  sense  ;  if  the  Eucharist  was  ottered 
in  their  name,  they  must  have  been  named  as  the 
object  of  prayer).  In  Ep.  lix.  [Ixii.],  writing  to 
the  Numidian  bishops,  Cyprian  asks  them  to 
present  their  captive  brethren  in  their  sacrifices 
and  prayers,  and  subjoins  the  names  of  each  of 
these  and  of  others  for  whom  he  asks  their  inter- 
cessions. 

The  Eucharistic  intercessions  in  the  3rd  cent, 
included  prayers  for  the  faithful  departed.  These 
appear  first  in  Africa.  Tertullian  [dc  Cor.  3)  says : 
'We  make  oblations  for  the  departed.'  Cyprian, 
writing  to  the  Church  at  Furni  (Ep.  Ixv.  [i.]  2), 
says  that,  in  the  case  of  a  certain  ott'ender, 

'  no  offering  is  to  be  made  for  him,  nor  any  sacrifice  be  celebrated 
for  his  repose  (dorinitione).  For  he  does  not  deserve  to  be 
named  at  the  altar  of  God  in  the  prayer  of  the  priests  ...  no 
offering  may  be  made  by  you  Tor  his  repose,  nor  any  prayer  be 
made  in  the  church  in  his  name '(for  the  recital  of  names  in 
Cyprian's  time  see  W.  O.  Bishop  in  JThSt  xiii.  [1911-12]  258). 

We  may  here  anticipate  a  little,  and  give  testi- 
mony of  a  somewhat  later  date  for  the  custom.  In 
the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  (probably,  in  their  present 
form,  of  the  4th  cent.,  though  slightly  added  to  at 
a  later  date),  at  the  commemoration  of  the  departed 
(which  must  not  be  on  a  Sunday)  the  people  '  first 
partake  of  the  mysteries'  and  '  after  the  oblation' 
receive  the  bread  of  exorcism  and  sit  at  an  Agape 
(can.  xxxiii.  ;  ed.  H.  Achelis,  TU  vi.  4  [Leipzig, 
1891],  §  169  f. ).  In  pseudo-Pionius's  Life  ofFolycarp 
(probably  of  the  4th  cent.)  we  read  that  the  people 
took  Bucolus's  body  to  the  cemetery  at  Smyrna, 
and  '  when  all  was  over  they  offered  bread  for 
Bucolus  and  the  rest '  (§  20  [Lightfoot,  Ignatius  *, 
London,  1889,  iii.  452]).  Of  the  other  Church  Orders, 
the  Testament  of  our  Lord  (c.  A.D.  350?,  i.  23,  35), 
the  Arabic  Didascalia  (c.  A.D.  400?,  §  38),  and  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (c.  A.D.  375,  viii.  13)  may 
be  mentioned  as  including  prayers  for  the  departed 
in  their  Eucharistic  liturgies.  For  Sarapion  and 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  see  below,  2. 

2.  Fourth  century  and  later.— From  the  middle 
of  the  4th  cent,  at  least,  the  liturgical  intercessions 
began  to  take  written  and  fixed  forms,  and  were 
developed  in  three  lines  :  (a)  the  diptychs  ;  (b)  the 
Litany,  or  Ectene,  or  Synapte,  or  [Deacon's]  Pro- 
clamation, and  other  forms  of  the '  people's  prayers ' 
before  the  Ott'ertory  ;  (c)  the  Great  Intercession  in 
the  middle  of  the  Anaphora.    Technical  names  did 
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not  at  first  arise,  but  all  these  three  classes  of 
intercession  are  found  in  the  4th  century. 

(a)  The  diptychs  and  their  predecessors. — In  the 
Testament  of  our  Lord  the  priest,  chief  deacon,  and 
readers,  at  some  time  not  stated,  sit  in  a  special 
place  to  write  down  the 

'  names  of  tlie  offerers  of  the  oblations  and  of  those  for  whom 
thej'  have  offered  them,  so  that,  when  the  holy  things  are 
offered  by  the  bishop  {i.e.  at  the  Eucharist],  the  reader  or  cliief 
deacon  may  name  them  by  way  of  commemoration,  which  tlie 
priests  and  people  offer  for  them  with  supplication'  (i.  19). 

In  other  words,  the  names  of  those  who  made 
oflerings,  and  those  for  whom  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation  were  asked,  were  '  commemorated ' 
at  the  Eucharist,  though  the  point  of  the  service  at 
which  this  was  done  is  uncertain  (in  this  mamial 
'  to  commemorate'  also  means  '  to  say  the  Litanj'' 
[i.  35]).  In  the  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia  or  Etha-ia  {e. 
A.D.  380  ?,  though  some  have  suggested  a  later  date) 
the  bishop  on  certain  occasions  '  commemorates ' 
the  names  of  persons  to  be  jirayed  for  ;  but  this  is 
not  at  the  Eucharist.  In  the  middle  of  this  century 
we  find  a  recital  of  the  names  of  the  departed  in 
the  Liturgy  of  Sarapion  (see  below).  At  the  end 
of  the  century  Jerome  says  that  the  names  of  those 
who  offered  for  the  Church  were  publicly  read  by 
the  deacon  {in  Jerem.  ii.  II,  in  Ezech.  vi.  18). 

Thus  in  the  second  half  of  the  4th  cent,  there  is 
a  regular  recital  of  names  ;  and  even  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
custom,  at  the  Council  of  Elvira,  in  Spain  (can. 
28  f.);  the  bishop  may  not  accept  the  oblation  of 
a  non-communicant,  and  the  name  of  a  demoniac 
is  not  to  be  recited  at  the  altar  'cum  oblatione,' 
i.e.  as  an  offerer  at  the  Eucharist.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  a  recital  of 
names  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  348)  nor  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions ;  and  it  has  been  denied 
that  there  is  any,  excejit  in  the  case  of  martyrs 
and  deceased  bishops,  in  Augustine  (E.  Bishoi),  in 
Connolly's  Lit.  Horn,  of  Narsai,  p.  113  n. ;  Srawley, 
Early  Hist,  of  Liturgy,  pp.  147,  215  ;  on  the  other 
side  see  W.  C.  Bishop,  in  JThSt  xiii.  258  f.).  In 
view  of  these  facts  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  prac- 
tice was  universal  in  the  4th  century. 

In  the  5th  cent,  the  name  '  dij^tychs '  came  into 
common  use.  It  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
names  of  the  living  and  of  the  departed  respectively 
were  inscribed  on  two-leaved  tablets,  *  normally ' 
made  '  of  ivory  like  the  consular  diptychs  inscribed 
with  the  consul's  portrait  and  name,  distributed 
on  his  accession ' ;  many  of  these  were  transferred 
to  ecclesiastical  use  (Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern 
and  Western,  p.  575).  The  reading  of  the  names 
of  the  dead  became  at  this  time  a  test  of  orthodoxy. 
The  letters  that  passed  between  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
and  Atticus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  early  in  the 
century  describe  the  controversy  as  to  the  insertion 
of  St.  Chrysostom's  name,  some  enthusiastically 
demanding  its  recital,  others  as  enthusiastically 
demanding  its  omission.  The  letters  show  that  the 
living  and  the  dead  were  at  that  time  commemorated 
in  two  separate  tables,  the  latter  arranged  in 
categories  ;  and  that  the  diptychs  contained  a  list 
of  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  from  the  first. 
The  public  recitation  was  an  important  and  i^opular 
part  of  the  service,  and  the  inclusion  or  omission 
of  a  name  might  lead  to  a  riot  or  at  least  to 
very  serious  disturbance  among  the  congi'egation 
(Brightman,  p.  485,  n.  7;  E,  Bishop,  p.  102  f.  ; 
DCB  i.  208). 

The  diptychs  now  become  universal.  We  find 
them  inserted  in  the  Arabic  translation  (date 
uncertain)  of  the  Test,  of  our  Lord ;  they  were 
used  c.  A.D.  500  by  the  East  Syrians,  for  the  Lit. 
Hoin.  of  Narsai  (ed.  Connolly,  pp.  10,  112)  attest 
the  recital  of  the  names  of  both  the  living  and  the 
dead,  though  the  contemporary  pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagita  mentions  only  the  names  oi  the  dead. 


Edmund  Bishop  points  out  (op.  cit.  p.  101)  that  the 
evidence  tends  to  show  a  divergence  of  usage  in 
East  and  West ;  and  that  the  recital  of  the  names 
of  the  ofterers  was  early  abolished  in  the  East, 
those  of  the  departed  being  retained,  while  in  the 
West  the  former  were  read  and  the  latter  not 
until  a  later  period.  ^  In  Gaul  and  Spain  we  do  not 
read  of  the  names  of  the  dead  being  recited  till  the 
6th  cent.  ;  Innocent  I.  mentions  (Ep.  to  Decentius, 
early  5th  cent.)  the  reading  of  the  names  of  the 
ofterers,  but  not  of  the  departed.  The  commemora- 
tion of  names  is  exi^licitly  mentioned  in  the  oldest 
Gallican  book,  the  Missale  Bichenovlense,  thus : 
'  Post  noniina.  Auditis  nominibus  offerentum,'  etc. 
(C.  E.  Hammond,  Lit.  East,  and  West.,  Oxford, 
1878,  p.  Ixxxiii).  A  similar  phrase  is  found  in 
many  later  Gallican  books. 

The  place  of  the  diptychs  in  the  Eastern  liturgies  varies.  In 
the  Byzantine  rite  (Greek  and  Armen.),  they  come  during  or  in 
connexion  with  the  Great  Intercession  ;  and  so  in  the  Egyptian 
rite  (Melkite,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic,  including  the  Abyssinian 
Anaphora  of  our  Lord  derived  from  the  Testament),  and  in  the 
West  Syrian  (Greek)  rite.2  But  in  the  East  Syrian  or  Persian 
(Nestorian)  rite  they  came  during  or  before  the  Kiss  of  Peace,  in 
connexion  with  the  Offertory, 3  and  similarly  in  the  Gallican  rite 
as  given  by  Hammond  (p.  xxviii);  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
is  the  original  position.  The  names  were  connected  with  the 
Offertory,  as  including  those  of  the  offerers.  In  the  Greek 
St.  Mark  (Egyptian)  rite  there  is,  just  after  the  Kiss  of  Peace 
and  the  Creed,  a  prayer  for  those  who  offer.  In  Narsai  and  in 
pseudo-Dionysius  the  diptychs  are  read  during  the  Kiss  of  Peace 
or  after  the  Offertory  and  the  Creed.  Thus  there  seems  to  be 
good  reason  for  thinking  that  in  the  ByzanUne  and  Egyptian 
rites  the  diptychs  have  been  moved  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Offertory  to  that  of  the  Great  Intercession.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Sarapion's  sacramuntary  (c.  A.D.  350),  the  vTrojSoAr} 
(recitation  of  names)  of  the  departed  comes  in  the  middle  of  the 
Great  Intercession. 

An  elaborate  Nestorian  example  of  diptychs 
may  be  seen  in  Brightman,  p.  275  fl' ;  for  those 
of  Jerusalem  see  ib.  p.  501  ft'.  ;  for  those  of  the 
Stowe  Missal  see  L.  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship, 
Eng.  tr.S  London,  1912,  p.  209  f. 

(b)  The  Litany. — The  intercessions  before  the 
Ofiertory  took,  at  least  in  some  places,  the  form  of 
a  written  litany  not  later  than  the  4th  cent.  ;  but 
pi'obably  before  that  they  Avere  tending  in  this 
direction. 

The  technical  names  of  this  form  of  devotion  seem  to  have 
been  invented  later.  In  Greek-speaking  countries  it  was  (and 
is)  usually  called  the  Ectene,  which  has  been  interpreted  as  '  the 
extended  prayer  '(Brightman,  p.  596),  or,  perhaps  more  probably, 
as  '  the  fervent  prayer '  (Lightfoot,  Clement,  i.  3S5  ;  note  how 
Clement  lays  stress  on  the  prayer  and  supplication  being  fervent, 
e/cT6vi)  [Cor.  59],  and  cf.  Ap.  Const,  viii.  6-10,  where  the  cate- 
chumens, the  penitents,  and  the  faithful  after  the  dismissal  of 
the  others  are  repeatedly  bidden  to  pray  '  fervently,'  eKrevai^  ; 
see  also  Brightman,  loc.  cit.).  Other  names  are  the  Synaptc,  or 
suffrages  'linked  together,'  and  the  2JireniX-a  (Brightman,  pp. 
696,  602).  In  Syriac-speaking  countries  the  litan}-  is  called  the 
Kdruzuthd,  or  '  Proclamation.' 

We  have  two  written  litanies  of  the  4th  cent, 
extant,  as  said  before  the  Offertory  in  the  liturgy, 
one  in  the  Test,  of  our  Lord  and  one  in  the  Apost. 
Const.,  both  being  of  the  same  form;  and  this 
form  has  survived  in  the  East  with  scarcely  any 
alteration  to  the  present  day.  The  deacon  asks 
the  prayers  of  the  people  for  various  persons  and 
objects;  e.g.,  'For  the  exalted  powers  [the  Era- 
jieror]  let  us  beseech,  that  the  Lord  may  grant 
them  prudence  and  the  fear  of  Him.'  No  response 
is  given  in  either  of  these  manuals  ;  but  probably, 
as  in  Silvia  (above,  («))  and  in  the  later  forms, 
the  people  answered  '  Kyrie  eleison  '  to  each  peti- 
tion. But  in  Augustine  (if,  indeed,  he  refers  to  a 
litany;  .see  below)  the  answer  is  simply  'Amen'; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  daily  litany  of  the 
East  Syrians  the  people  answer  '  Amen '  to  each 
suffrage,  not,  as  in  the  former  part,  '  Kyrie  eleison ' 
(Brightman,  p.  265). 

1  See  some  curious  facts  bearing  on  this  in  E.  G.  C.  F. 
Atchley's  Ordo  Roniamis  Primus,  ]>.  100. 

-  In  "the  West  Syrian  (Jacobite)  rile  the  names  are  read  both 
before  the  Kiss  of  Peace  and  at  the  Great  Intercession  (Bright- 
man,  pp.  83,  94). 

3  When  a  memorial  is  made  of  persons  departed,  their  names 
are  read  at  the  Great  Intercession  (Brightman,  p.  286  n.). 
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In  the  Ap])endix  to  the  Arabic  Didascalia,  wliicli 
contains  a  Cliurcli  Uider  based  on  the  Testament 
of  our  Lord,  and  whicli  describes  the  liturgy,  but 
does  not  give  it  in  full  (c.  A.D.  40U  ?),  the  lections 
read  by  the  deacons  follow  the  Ofl'ertory  (?),  and 
the  deacons  then  i)iay  for  the  sick  and  travellers, 
for  those  in  necessity,  concerning  tiie  weather  and 
crops,  for  kings  anil  those  in  authority,  for  the 
departed,  for  penitents,  for  benefactors  of  tlie 
Church,  for  catechumens,  for  the  universal  Church, 
for  the  bishop  and  clergy,  and  for  the  assenibleil 
congregation.  Then  tlie  bishop  '  makes  the  liturgy' 
within  the  veil  (F.  X.  Funk,  Didascalia  et  Const. 
Ap.,  Paderboni,  1905,  ii.  132;  lirightman,  p.  510). 
The  place  of  the  Oll'ertory  before  the  lections  is 
very  curious  ;  but  this  may  not  be  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  writer.  He  probably  intends  a  litany 
by  his  description. 

In  the  'Testament  and  Aposf.  Const,  the  suffrages 
said  by  the  deacon  are  concluded  by  an  interces- 
sory prayer  said  by  the  bishop,  the  text  of  the 
prayer  being  given  in  the  latter  but  not  in  the 
former  manual,  where  it  was  probably  an  extem- 
poraneous vitterance.  In  the  Apost.  Const,  there 
are  two  other  diaconal  litanies  (ii.  57,  viii.  13), 
much  shorter  than  that  described  above,  but  both 
concluded  by  the  bishop.  At  first,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  people  stood  throughout  these  interces- 
sory devotions,  as  in  Justin,  the  older  Didascalia 
(Funk,  i.  160),  and  probably  in  Apost,  Const,  ii.  57 
(ib.  p.  165);  but  in  bk.  viii.,  as  in  the  Testament, 
the  people  knelt  for  the  suiirages  and  stood  for  the 
concluding  prayer. 

The  further  development  of  the  intercession  on 
these  lines,  by  which,  and  by  its  conjunction  with 
the  Penitential  Procession,  the  modern  Western 
litany  arose,  does  not  belong  to  this  article  ;  but  it 
is  notCAvorthy  that  the  ancient  place  of  the  litany, 
just  before  the  OHertory  and  after  the  lections,  is 
preserved  in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
on  one  occasion  only — at  the  consecration  of  a 
bishop.  In  the  Roman  Church  it  was  said  at  the 
ordination  of  deacons  just  after  the  Epistle  and 
Gradual  (Atchley,  Ordo  Rom.  Prim.,  p.  37). 

It  has  been  doubted  if  there  is  other  evidence 
for  formal  litanies  in  the  4th  century.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  if  Silvia  was  written  at  the 
end  of  that  century,  that  at  Jerusalem  they  were 
then  in  use,  though  perhaps  not  at  the  Eucharist. 
The  description  in  Silvia  might  apply  to  a  mere 
recital  of  names  ;  but  the  authoress  can  hardly 
mean  that  the  boys  cried  '  Kyrie  eleison '  after 
each  name.  If  she  refers  to  litanies,  it  follows  that 
they  were  used,  as  at  the  present  day  among  all 
Eastern  Christians,  at  the  daily  morning  and 
evening  services  ;  also  that  at  Jerusalem,  while 
the  deacon  said  the  evening  litany,  the  bishop  said 
the  morning  one. 

In  some  other  countries  the  Eucharistic  intercessions  before 
the  Offertory  perhaps  did  not  take  a  litany-form  so  soon  as  the 
4th  century.  No  litany  is  given  in  any  Egyptian  document  of 
that  period,  nor,  indeed,  are  any  fixed  intercessory  forms  found. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  mentions  no  intercessions  before  the  Offer- 
tory (see  below,  (c),  for  his  detailed  intercession  at  a  later  stage). 
The  Council  of  Laodicea  in  Phrygia  (c.  a.d.  380)  says  that  after 
the  dismissal  of  the  catechumens  and  penitents  three  pravers 
for  the  faithful  were  said,  one  in  silence  and  the  others  aloud, 
and  that  then  the  Kiss  of  I'eace  was  given  and  the  oblation 
offered  (can.  19).  This  seems  to  exclude  the  litany,  at  any  rate 
at  this  point  in  the  service.  It  has  been  thought  that  in 
Augustine's  writings  also  there  is  no  tr.tcc  of  a  litany.  lie 
calls,  however,  the  intercession  '  common  prayer '  (communis 
oratio),  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Justin  (above,  i),  would  seem  to 
imply  something  of  this  nature.  He  speaks  of  the  bishop 
(antistes)  ■pra.ymg  with  a  loud  voice,  and  the  'common  prayer' 
being  repeated  by  the  voice  of  the  deacon  (h'p.  Iv.  34,  Ben.  [cxi.v] 
ad  inq^iis.  Jamiarii).  The  priest  prayed  for  the  heathen  : 
'Thou  hearest  the  priest  of  God  at  the  altar  exhorting  the 
people  of  God  to  pr.\v  for  the  unbelievers  that  God  may  convert 
them  to  the  faith '  (A>.  ccxvii.  2(i,  Ben.  [ovii]  ad  Vitdlem  ;  the 
people's  response  is  given  as  'Amen').  Thus  Augustine's  rule 
about  not  'offering'  except  for  the  faithful  (above,  i)  must  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  only  that  private  indi\  iduals  could  not 


be  prayed  for  by  name  at  the  Kucrharist  unless  they  were  Chris- 
tians. Augustine  also  mentions  the  prayer  for  the  calechunienu 
(/•-V';  ccxvii.  2),  an(i  for  the  faithful  (ib.  and  de  Dono  persever- 
a)itiac,  G3,  lien.  (23),  where  again  the  response  is  given  as 
'Amen').  For  a  re-construction  of  the  African  liturgy  from 
Augustine's  writings  see  W.  C.  Bishop  in  JThSt  xiii.  250,  and 
Atchley,  Ord.  Hoin.  Prim.,  App.  iv.  p.  182. 

It  is  more  remarkable  that  the  Nestorian  Narsai  (c.  a.d.  500) 
mentions  no  litany,  though  he  refers  to  the  deacon's  exhorta- 
tions. Brightman,  indeed,  says  {JTIiSt  xii.  325)  that  the  omis- 
sion is  due  only  to  Narsai's  beginning  his  exix)sition  at  a  point 
after  that  where  the  litany  would  occur.  Yet  the  description 
includes  the  expulsion  of  the  catechumens.  The  same  omission 
is  found  in  the  Monophysite  Jacob  of  Edessa  (7th  cent.),  who 
descriljes  the  liturgy  in  his  letter  to  the  presbyter  Thomas 
(Brightman,  p.  400  ff.).  After  the  Creed,  which  by  I'bat  lime  had 
become  jiart  of  the  Eucharistic  .',erv ice,  come  three  prayers  of 
the  faitliful  (cf.  Laodicea  above),  and  the  deacon  admonishes  the 
people  to  sUnd  in  becoming  order  for  the  Kiss  of  I'eace.  l^icT 
on  Jacob  uses  the  word  'commemoration'  for  the  Great  Inter- 
cession, perhaps  meaning  that  the  diptychs  were  then  said. 

The  conclusion  from  the  evidence  is  that  the 
formal  litany  was  known  in  tlie  4th  century,  in 
Syria,  as  the  Apost.  Const,  show  (this  Church 
Order  probably  does  not  emanate  from  Antioch 
itself  [see  A.  J.  Maclean,  Ancient  Church  Orders, 
p.  150]),  and  in  the  country  where  the  Testament 
of  our  Lord  was  written  (perhaps  Asia  Minor). 
At  least  something  of  the  nature  of  a  litany  was 
probably  in  u.se  at  the  end  of  the  century  at 
Jerusalem  and  in  North  Africa.  In  .some  other 
countries  its  place  seems  to  have  been  taken  by 
continuous  intercessory  prayers  (Phrygia  and  the 
fartlier  East),  but  we  mu.st  guard  against  the 
fallacy  of  supposing  that  absence  of  evidence  of 
its  use  means  evidence  of  its  non-use.  At  a  later 
period  the  formal  litany  in  the  Eucharistic  service 
became  universal. 

(c)  The  Great  Intercession. — The  third  form  in 
Avhich  the  prayers  for  all  men  developed  belongs 
entirely  to  the  4th  and  later  centuries,  and  was 
almost  certainly  not  in  use  before  that.  This  was 
the  'Great  Intercession '  in  the  liturgy,  the  '  Prayer 
for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church.'  This  has 
exactly  the  same  object  as  the  Ectene— to  inter- 
cede for  all  -who  need  the  prayers  of  the  faitliful. 
But  two  noteworthy  facts  show  that  it  came  into 
existence  after  the  rest  of  the  central  part  of  the 
Eucharistic  service  had  assumed  a  written,  as  op- 
posed to  an  extemporaneous,  form.  Firstly,  the 
Great  Intercession  is  remarkable  for  the  variety 
of  its  position  in  the  service ;  and,  secondly,  it  is 
not  found  at  all  in  the  two  earliest  liturgies  that 
we  know,  those  of  the  Ethiopic  Church  Order 
(Brightman,  p.  189),  and  of  the  Verona  Fragments 
of  the  Didascalia,  etc.  (ed.  Hauler,  Leip^sig,  1900, 
p.  107),  and  it  is  found  only  very  slightly  developed 
in  the  Test,  of  ottr  Lord  and  in  Sarapion.  As  de- 
scribed in  Chrysostom's  Antioch  M-ritings,  it  is 
much  more  elaborate,  if  Brightman's  re-construc- 
tion is  right  (p.  474,  and  notes  25,  26  on  p.  480) ; 
and  in  the  Apost.  Const,  (viii.  12)  it  is  a  long  one. 

Thus  this  feature  of  the  service  grew  only  gradually  and 
slowly  in  the  4th  century.  There  is,  however,  by  way  of  ex- 
ception, an  instance  of  early  development  of  the  Great  Inter- 
cession in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  348).  This  is  one  out  of 
many  instances  in  which  Jerusalem  led  the  way  with  regard 
to  liturgical  customs.  In  Cyril's  description  (Cat.  x\iii.)  the 
Great  Intercession  prays  '  for  the  common  peace  of  the  Church, 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  for  kings,  soldiers,  allies,  the 
sick  and  afflicted  and  all  who  need  succour  ;  then  we  com- 
memorate also  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  before  us ;  first, 
patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  that  at  their  prayers 
and  intervention  God  would  receive  our  petition  ;  afterwards 
also  on  behalf  of  the  holy  fathers  and  bishops  who  have  fallen 
asleep  before  us,  and,  in  a  word,  of  all  who  in  past  years  have 
fallen  asleep  among  us,  believing  that  it  will  be  a  very  great 
advantage  to  the  souls  for  whom  the  supplication  is  put  up, 
while  that  holy  and  most  awful  sacrifice  is  presented.'  This 
intercession  is  expressly  said  by  Cyril  to  have  come  after  the 
Invocation,  and  'after  the  sjjiritual  sacrifice  is  perfected.'  But 
so  elaborate  an  intercession  in  this  part  of  the  service  must  at 
tliat  date  have  been  exceptional. 

The  most  ancient  place  of  the  Great  Intercession 
would  appear  to  have  been  after  the  Invocation. 
It  is  found  there  in  the  only  4th  cent,  liturgies 
where  it  occurs  at  all — those  of  the  Testament,  of 
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the  Apost.  Const.,  and  of  Sarapion,  and  also  in 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem's  description.  And  this  is  its 
place  also  in  the  Byzantine  (Greek  and  Armenian) 
and  West  Syrian  rites.  In  the  East  Syrian  rite, 
however,  it  comes  between  the  Commemoration  of 
Redemption  and  the  Epiclesis,  and  this  is  the  case 
as  early  as  Narsai  [c.  A.D.  500).  In  the  Egyptian 
rite  (Greek,  Coptic,  Ethiopic)  it  precedes  the  Com- 
memoration of  Redemption  ;  and  so  in  the  Abys- 
sinian Anaphora  of  our  Lord  (see  art.  INVOCATION, 
[Liturgical],  below,  p.  411'',  note  1  ;  for  a  transla- 
tion see  J.  Cooper  and  A.  J.  Maclean,  Test,  of  our 
Lord,  Edinburgh,  1902,  p.  245 if.),  where  there  is 
also  a  shorter  intercession  after  the  Invocation,  as 
in  the  Testament  from  which  it  is  derived. 

In  the  Roman  rite  the  Great  Intercession  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  that  for  the  living,  with 
a  commemoration  of  saints,  being  said  directly 
after  the  Sanctus,  and  that  for  the  departed,  with 
another  commemoration  of  saints,  following  the 
prayer  for  Divine  intervention  Supra  quae  and 
Supplices  te  (see  art.  INVOCATION  [Liturgical],  §  6). 
The  Ambrosian  liturgy  has  the  same  feature.  In 
the  old  Galilean  and  Mozarabic,  the  Great  Inter- 
cession comes,  with  the  names  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  before  the  Kiss  of  Peace  (Duchesne,  p.  211). 
This  custom  was  reprehended  by  Innocent  I.  in 
A.D.  416  {PL  XX.  553  f.  ;  see  Atchley,  Ordo  Bom. 
Prim.,  p.  99). 

The  main  diflference  between  tlie  Great  Inter- 
cession and  the  '  people's  prayers '  at  the  earlier 
part  of  the  service  is  that  the  former  was  a  j^rayer 
by  the  priest,  the  people  answering  '  Amen '  at 
the  end,  while  the  latter  were  at  least  usually  re- 
spon.sorial,  the  deacon  addressing  the  people  and 
bidding  their  prayers  a  clause  at  a  time,  and  the 
people  resjjonding  to  each  clause,  usually  with  an 
ejaculation  addressed  to  God.  In  the  modern 
Coptic  rite  (Brightman,  p.  165)  the  people  respond 
'  Kyrie  eleison '  in  the  Great  Intercession  also,  and 
the  deacon  interjects  some  short  exhortations. 

3.  Conclusion. — To  sum  up  the  evidence :  it 
appears  that  the  liturgical  intercessions  have  de- 
veloped in  three  directions,  into  the  diptychs,  the 
Ectene,  and  the  Great  Intercession.  These  devo- 
tions seem  not  to  have  taken  a  fixed  or  written 
form  quite  so  soon  as  the  other  central  parts  of  the 
service.  The  development  went  on  in  parallel 
lines,  the  Ectene  keeping  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
and  being  said  (as  in  Justin)  before  the  centi-al 
act ;  the  Great  Intercession  growing  into  a  long 
prayer  of  the  celebrant ;  while  the  diptychs,  which 
are  in  reality  the  essence  of  the  whole  intercession, 
became  in  time  a  mere  list  of  somewhat  meaning- 
less names,  and  in  most  countries  have  fallen  into 
complete  desuetude. 

Literature. —E .  Bishop,  Appendix  to  R.  H.  Connolly's 
Liturgical  Uomilies  of  Narsai,  Canibridgre,  1909  (on  the  dip- 
tychs and  litanies),  and  avtt.  in  JThSt  xii.  [1910-11]  384,  xiv. 
[1912-13]  23  ('Liturgical  Comments  and  Memoranda');  F.  E. 
Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western,  Oxford,  1896,  i., 
and  art.  in  JThSt  xii.  319  ('  Chronicle  :  Liturgica  ')  ;  W.  C. 
Bishop,  art.  '  The  African  Rite,'  in  JThSt  xiii.  [1911-12]  250  ; 
R.  H.  Connolly,  art.  '  The  Book  of  Life'  in  .JThSt  xiii.  580  (on 
the  diptychs) ;  R.  Sinker,  art.  '  Diptychs  '  in  DCA  i.  560  ;  H.  J. 
Hotham,  art.  'Litany'  in  DCA  ii.  999  (for  the  later  litanies) ; 
E.  G.  C.  F.  Atchley,  The  People's  Prayers,  London,  1906  (for 
the  later  period),  and  Ordo  Romanus  J'rimus,  do.  1905  ;  A.  J. 
Maclean,  Ancient  Church  Orders,  Cambridge,  1910,  ch.  iv.  ; 
J.  H.  Srawley,  The  Early  History  of  the  Liturgy,  do.  1913. 

A.  J.  Maclean. 
INTEREST.— See  Usury. 

INTERIM. — Three  documents  bearing  the 
name  of  Interim  figured  in  the  Church  history 
of  the  South  of  Germany  during  the  troubled  de- 
cade in  the  16th  cent,  which  contained  the  death 
of  Martin  Luther.  They  were  drawn  up  as  bases 
of  reunion  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Re- 
formed factions  in  the  Empire.  The  unswerving 
policy   of   the   Emperor   Charles   V.    to   keep   the 


German  Church  one  and  in  communion  with  Rome, 
though  organized  in  a  distinctive  fashion  of  its 
own,  sought  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  im- 
position of  articles  of  compromise  upon  the  recal- 
citrant Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  alike. 
They  were  of  an  interim  or  provisional  character, 
meant  only  to  form  an  accommodation  or  modus 
vivendi  until  a  free  General  Council  of  Western 
Christendom  should  determine  a  final  settlement 
of  the  matters  in  doctrine,  ritual,  and  government 
at  issue  within  the  Clwirch.  They  represent,  with- 
out any  genuine  constructive  or  reconstructive 
genius,  the  effort  of  the  imperial  authority,  all 
but  grown  desperate,  to  heal  in  a  liurrj'  the  fresh 
schism  of  Christendom  and  to  close  the  Christian 
ranks  against  the  menacing  advance  of  Islam. 
Charles  v.,  anxious  though  he  was  to  check  the 
power  and  claims  of  the  papacy  whenever  it  crossed 
his  own  imperial  path  of  ambition,  was  resolved 
that  no  one  else  should  thwart  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
Even  when  his  own  envoys  were  demanding  that 
the  Tridentine  Council  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Bologna  and  from  Italian  or  Roman  dictation,  and 
in  his  name  (Jan.  18,  1548)  declined  to  recognize 
its  decrees  until  it  had  returned  to  Trent,  he  had 
no  thought  of  undermining  the  papal  authority. 
It  was  his  fixed  conviction  that  in  the  hopelessly 
divided  and  exhausted  state  of  the  forces  of  Pro- 
testant Reform  a  moderate  Catholic  Reform,  which 
should  allow  play  and  scope  for  the  German  na- 
tional genius,  could  be  trusted  to  appeal  in  the  long 
run  to  all  parties.  Already  in  1540  and  1541  con- 
ferences had  taken  place  at  Hagenau,  at  Worms, 
and  at  Ratisbon  (Regensburg),  the  last  of  which 
made  some  real  progress  towards  a  compromise. 
In  May  1548,  at  the  Imperial  Diet  which  met  at 
Augsburg,  the  principal  Interim  was  enacted,  and 
in  December  of  the  same  year  the  Saxon  Diet,  met 
in  Leipzig,  passed  a  similar  document  for  its  own 
territory.  There  are  thus  three  Interims,  that  of 
Ratisbon  in  1541,  that  of  Augsburg  in  1548,  and 
that  of  Leipzig  in  the  same  year.  Of  these  it  is 
the  second  which  is  familiar  to  history  as  '  the 
Interim.' 

I.  Ratisbon  Interim. — The  Conference  at  Ratis- 
bon in  1541  could  not  vie  with  its  immediate 
predecessor  at  Worms  either  in  numbers  or  in 
talent.  The  earlier  gathering  included  Melanch- 
thon,  Brenz,  Capito,  Bucer,  and  Calvin  among 
the  eleven  who  formed  the  Reformed  side  ;  Eck, 
Gropper,  Malvenda,  Granvelle,  and  the  nuncio 
Morone  among  the  eleven  on  the  papal  side.  Its 
discussions  gave  little  i)roniise  of  an  agreement  in 
favour  of  traditional  authority,  and  it  was  speedily 
terminated  by  adjournment  till  the  Diet  met  in 
the  Emperor's  presence  at  Ratisbon.  At  Ratisbon, 
Granvelle,  bishop  of  Arras,  again  presided,  this 
time  in  association  with  Frederick  the  Count- 
Palatine,  and  over  against  Eck,  Gropper,  and 
Julius  von  Pfiug  were  set  Melanchthon,  Bucer,  and 
Pistorius,  while  the  conciliatory  Contarini  repre- 
sented the  Vatican.  With  Melanchthon,  Bucer, 
Pfiug,  and  Contarini  on  the  commission,  progress 
was  speedily  made,  for  their  desire  to  reacli  an 
understanding  was  sincere  and  intense.  Bucer 
had  been  indefatigable  in  promoting  communica- 
tion and  compromise,  and  had  taken  a  considerable 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  23  articles  which 
formed  the  Regensburg  Book,  the  basis  of  discus- 
sion at  the  Conference.  Melanchthon  had  proved 
the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
reconciliation  four  years  earlier,  when  the  Articles 
of  Schmalkald  M'ere  drawn  up  by  Luther,  at  the 
request  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  view  of  the 
promise  of  Pope  Paul  III.  to  call  a  General  Council 
to  meet  at  Mantua  in  1537.  It  was  natural  that 
articles  which  were  to  represent  Protestant  con- 
viction in  a  far  from  sympathetic  gathering  should 
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be  militant;  but  Melanchtlion,  who  fiirnished  them 
with  an  appendix  on  the  papacy,  did  not  hesitate 
to  qualify  his  subscription  to  them  with  the  clause  : 
'.  .  .  in  regard  to  tho  Pope,  I  hold  that,  if  he  would  admit 
the  Gospel,  we  niiRht  also  permit  him  (or  the  sake  of  peace  and 
the  coimiion  fonoord  of  Christendom  to  exercise  by  human 
right  his  present  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  who  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  under  his  authority.' 

Agreement  was  reached  on  tlic  lirst  four  subjects 
of  discussion,  wliich  concerned  man's  original 
state,  free  will,  and  sin,  and  even  on  tho  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  an  inhering  as  well  as  im- 
puted righteousness  being  allirmed  on  the  strength 
of  Christ's  merit.  But,  when  the  subjects  of  the 
Church,  the  sacraments,  and  the  papal  authority 
were  dealt  with,  it  became  clear  that  the  two  sides 
were  irreconcilable.  To  concede  the  cup  to  the 
laity  and  marriage  to  the  clergy  of  Germany  was 
but  to  touch  the  fringe  of  the  problem,  and  to  con- 
cede primacy  to  Rome  without  delimitation  of  its 
prerogative  was  merely  to  postpone  a  settlement. 
Moreover,  when  the  results  of  the  discussion  were 
submitted  to  the  pope  and  to  Luther,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  each  was  profoundly  dissatisfied.  The 
Emperor  made  the  most  he  could  of  the  disappoint- 
ing situation.  Although  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  bound  by  the 
agreed  articles,  he  imposed  these  upon  the  Pro- 
testants as  the  substance  of  the  '  Ratisbon  Interim.' 
2,  Augsburg  Interim. — Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Ratisbon  Colloquy  thus  virtually  came  to  nothing, 
and  the  antagonistic  interests  were  destined  never 
again  to  come  so  near  to  a  settlement  of  their 
diii'erences,  the  Emperor  clung  to  his  project. 
Luther's  death  in  1546  removed  one  obstacle.  The 
summoning  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1545  re- 
moved another,  although  Charles  soon  charged 
the  pope  with  infringing  its  freedom,  and  thus 
defeating  its  purpose  of  promoting  reunion.  The 
Schmalkald  League  was  broken  up.  The  defeat 
and  capture  of  the  Saxon  Elector  John  Frederick, 
last  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  arms, 
at  Miihlberg  in  1547  left  the  Emperor,  for  the 
time  being,  master  of  the  political  situation  and 
gave  a  new  opportunity  to  his  great  design.  De- 
spairing of  successful  action  by  the  Council,  he  set 
himself,  as  Lindsay  writes  (History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, i.  389  f.), 

'  to  bring  about  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  reasonable  com- 
promise which  would  enable  all  Germany  to  remain  within  one 
National  Church.  He  tried  at  tirst  to  induce  the  separate 
parties  to  work  it  out  among  themselves ;  and,  when  this  was 
found  to  be  hopeless,  he,  like  a  second  Justinian,  resolved  to 
construct  a  creed  and  to  impose  it  by  force  upon  all,  especially 
upon  the  Lutherans.  To  begin  with,  he  had  to  def}'  the  Pope 
and  slight  the  General  Council  for  which  he  had  been  mainly 
responsible.  He  formallj'  demanded  that  the  Council  should 
return  to  German  soil  (it  had  been  transferred  to  Bologna),  and, 
when  this  was  refused,  he  protested  against  its  existence  and, 
like  the  German  Protestants  he  was  coercing,  declared  that  he 
would  not  submit  to  its  decrees.  He  next  selected  three  theo- 
logians, Michael  Helding,  Julius  von  Pflug,  and  Agricola — a 
mediievalist,  an  Erasmian,  and  a  very  conservative  Lutheran 
— to  construct  what  was  called  the  Augsburg  Interim.' 

The  Interim  was  enacted  on  May  15,  1548,  and  was 
put  in  force  by  the  Emperor  throughout  the  Em- 
pire, many  Lutheran  preachers  and  teachers,  e.g. 
Brenz,  Osiander,  and  Bucer,  being  sent  into  exile 
for  refusing  to  submit.  But  it  was  vain  to  force 
it  on  Protestants  while  Roman  Catholics  declined 
it  and  had  to  be  furnished  with  a  Formula  Re- 
formationis  for  themselves.  Where  the  preachers 
were  banished  the  churches  stood  empty.  In  a 
short  time  the  Interim  was  a  spent  force. 

The  document  is  an  example  of  what  Thomas 
Carlyle  calls  'concoctive  science.' 

'  Nothing  that  Charles  ever  undertook  proved  such  a  dismal 
failure  as  this  patchwork  creed  made  from  snippets  from  two 
Confessions.  ...  It  is  a  hopeless  task  to  construct  creeds  as  a 
tailor  shapes  and  stitches  coats'  (Lindsay,  i.  390  f.). 
Its  propositions  are  cast  in  terms  of  studied  am- 
biguity. To  conciliate  the  party  of  reform  it 
athrmed  a  doctrine  of  justiiication  by  faith,  con- 


ceded the  marriage  of  priests  and  the  use  of  the 
sacramental  cup  by  the  laity,  and  revised  the 
doctrine  of  the  Mass.  But  the  number  of  the 
sacraments,  the  retention  of  ceremonies,  the  wor- 
sliip  aiul  invocation  of  Mary  and  the  saints,  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  pope  were  regularlj'  maintained 
in  favour  of  Rome. 

3.  Leipzig  Interim.  —  In  Saxony  the  Elector 
Maurice,  assisted  by  Melanchtlion,  whose  heart 
w.is  set  upon  the  restoration  of  his  beloved  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg  after  the  war,  and  ujion  tlie 
speedy  return  of  peace  to  his  distracted  country, 
imposed  upon  his  subjects  the  Leipzig  Interim,  the 
counterpart  of  the  Augsburg  settlement.  The 
policy  of  Melanchtlion,  for  which  he  was  never 
wholly  forgiven  by  ardent  Lutherans,  was  to  yield 
to  Rome  and  the  Emperor  well-nigh  all  that  con- 
cerned ritual  and  usage  so  long  as  the  essentials 
of  the  Reformed  doctrine,  in  particular  justiiica- 
tion by  faith,  were  conserved.  Luther  had  remon- 
strated again  and  again  with  his  scholar-colleague 
on  this  very  point,  but  Melanchthon  was  content 
at  this  time  of  ebb  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  sacrifice  ceremonies  if  doctrines  were 
kept  pure.  Brenz,  Bucer,  and  Calvin  (see  Schaft", 
History  of  the  Creeds  of  Christendom^,  p.  301)  all 
saw  deeper  into  the  perils  of  Melanchthon's  '  adi- 
aphorism,'  and  dei)lored  his  attitude.  Not  till  the 
Pormula  of  Concord  took  shape  in  1577  did  the 
controversy  thus  originated  reach  a  termination. 
But  the  interim  which  gave  rise  to  it  was  set 
aside  by  the  sudden  change  of  front  of  the  Elector 
Maurice,  and  the  dramatic  .success  of  his  bold 
stroke  on  behalf  of  the  cause  which  he  had  be- 
trayed, and  by  the  establishment  of  the  Peace  of 
Augsburg,  which  authorized  finally  the  profession 
of  the  Confession  of  Augsbui-g. 

Cf.  art.  Confessions,  vol.  iii.  p.  848*. 
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William  A.  Curtis. 
INTERMEDIATE  STATE.— See  State  of 
THE  Dead. 

INTERNATIONALITY.  — The  term  'inter- 
nationality  '  may  be  used  with  reference  to  both 
law  and  morality  in  their  international  aspects. 
In  its  legal  bearing,  it  can  apply  only  to  the 
relations  existing  between  those  States  which  are 
within  the  sphere  of  international  law.  This  circle 
of  States  includes  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe 
and  their  offshoots  in  America,  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  Japan — which  had  been  admitted 
even  before  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  China  and 
Persia,  too,  have  now  a  recognized  international 
status  of  some  kind.  How  the  circle  comes 
to  be  so  restricted  may  be  explained  as  follows. 
International  laAv,  according  to  a  well-known 
authority  (W.  E.  Hall,  International  Law^,  pt.  i. 
ch.  i.),  primarily  governs  the  relations  of  those 
States  called  independent  States  which  voluntarily 
submit  themselves  to  it,  although  to  a  limited 
extent  it  may  also  govern  the  relations  of  certain 
analogous  communities.  The  marks  of  an  inde- 
pendent State  are  :  that  the  community  constitut- 
ing it  is  permanently  established  for  a  political 
end  ;  that  it  possesses  a  definite  territory  ;  and 
that  it  is  independent  of  external  control.  But, 
as  international  law  is  a  product  of  the  special 
civilization  of  modem  Europe,  and  forms  a  more 
or  less  artificial  system,  such  States  only  can  be 
presumed  to  be  subject  to  it  as  are  inheritors  of  that 
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civilization.  States  which  are  outside  European 
civilization  must  enter  in  a  formal  way  into  the 
circle  of  those  governed  by  the  law,  altliough  an 
express  act  of  accession  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
necessary.  When  a  new  State  comes  into  exist- 
ence, its  position  is  determined  by  the  same  con- 
siderations; and  its  origin  decides  whether  it  is 
presumed  to  belong  to  the  circle  or  not.  Recently, 
however,  the  tendency  has  been  for  admitted  States 
to  conduct  their  relations  with  States  which  are 
outside  the  circle,  so  far  as  the  case  permits,  in 
accordance  with  the  legal  standard  which  they 
have  themselves  set  up.  And  so  the  spirit  of 
international  law  is  making  itself  felt  all  over  the 
world. 

There  are  some  principles  of  State  action  Avhich 
are,  as  it  were,  just  over  the  borders  of  the  law. 
For  example,  the  State's  duty  to  extradite  crimi- 
nals is  said  on  good  authority  to  be  a  moral  and 
not  a  legal  one.  And  such  bordering  rights  and 
duties  are  supplemented  by  others  more  clearly 
moral,  and  by  many  duties  in  which  the  State's 
relationship  is  not  so  clearly  extended  to  other 
States,  but  rather  to  masses  of  foreigners  or  to  the 
world  in  general.  Thus  the  duty  of  a  State  to 
permit  intercourse  with  it  to  be  maintained  by 
foreign  nations  is  said  to  be  a  moral  duty,  as 
opposed  to  a  legal  one.  But,  whether  it  is  a  moral 
or  a  legal  one,  it  is  subject  to  the  limitation  that 
the  State  may  take  what  measures  of  precaution 
it  considers  needful  to  prevent  the  right  of  access 
and  intercourse  from  being  used  to  its  own  injury. 
And,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  laws  actually 
in  force  preventing  the  access  of  alien  vagabonds, 
destitute  persons,  and  so  forth,  the  interest  and 
importance  of  the  subject  lie  primarily  in  its  ethical 
and  economic  aspects,  and  not  in  its  strictly  inter- 
national bearing. 

Mention  must  also  be  made,  more  specifically,  of 
uncivilized  peoples.  Obviously  the  principles  by 
which  a  civilized  State  is  to  regulate  its  conduct 
towards  the  people  of  less  highly  developed  races 
give  rise  to  many  burning  questions,  though  in  a 
legal  sense  such  problems  might  be  ruled  out  of 
discussion.  A  civilized  country  possesses  in  its 
army  and  navy  instruments  of  the  most  powerful 
kind  for  assuming  the  offensive.  In  treating  with 
a  barbarous  people,  it  probably  knows  the  danger- 
ous fact  that,  whatever  be  the  soundness  of  its 
arguments,  it  has  the  power  to  enforce  its  wishes. 
And,  when  a  civilized  nation  has  acquired  domi- 
nance over  an  uncivilized,  its  political  and  com- 
mercial organization  must  be  employed  with  due 
regard  for  the  inferior  race.  Bj^  the  establishment 
of  protectorates,  States  frequently  acquire  rights 
over  countries  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  in  an 
uncivilized  condition  ;  and  the  States  are  then 
expected  to  see  that  a  reasonable  measure  of 
security  is  afforded  both  to  their  own  subjects  and 
to  foreigners  who  are  members  of  other  States 
within  the  protectorate.  The  native  inhabitants 
must,  on  their  side,  be  protected  from  harm  to  a 
reasonable  extent ;  and  there  must  be  some  pro- 
vision for  the  administration  of  justice  between 
man  and  man.  It  is  generally  not  possible  to 
administer  a  European  law  with  its  systematic 
completeness,  and  the  problem  of  justice  must  be 
solved  according  as  the  local  circumstances  dictate. 
Protectorates  of  this  newer  kind,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, ought  not  to  be  classed  with  those  of  our 
Indian  Empire.  A  '  sj^here  of  influence,'  again,  is 
a  looser  and  vaguer  term  than  protectorate.  The 
State  here  assumes  a  much  less  definite  responsi- 
bility ;  but  it  is  expected  to  exercise  such  inlluence 
as  it  possesses  in  the  direction  of  good  order. 

LiTBRATURK.— W.  E.  Hall,  A  Treatise  on  Internalional 
Law^,  Oxford,  1909 ;  H.  S.  Maine,  International  Law,  Lon- 
don, 1890 ;  W.  Wundt,  Ethics,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1901,  pt.  iv.  ch.  iv. ; 
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INTERPRETATION.  —  i.  Introduction.  —  A 
sacred  book,  like  a  legal  code,  calls  for  interpreta- 
tion, as  a  means  of  bridging  the  chasm  which,  in 
religion  as  in  law,  exists  between  the  progressive 
development  of  life  and  the  fixed  letter.  The 
book  and  the  legal  code  do  not  supply  all  the 
information  that  may  be  required ;  to  many 
questions  they  give  no  satisfactory  answer  ;  while, 
again,  they  contain  much  that  can  no  longer  be 
used,  and  much  that  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
thought  seems  antiquated,  erroneous,  and  objection- 
able. Interpretation  thus  comes  to  be  a  process 
partly  of  supplementing  the  original  record,  partly 
of  giving  it  a  new  significance.  It  is  a  feature  of 
all  book-religions,  and  appears  also  among  peoples 
Avho  invest  ancient  poetry  {e.g.  the  Vedas  in  India 
and  the  Homeric  epics  in  Greece)  with  canonical 
prestige — with  the  authority  of  a  Bible.  Even 
prior  to  Buddha's  time  Indian  scholars  had  compiled 
huge  commentaries  to  the  Vedas — the  so-called 
Brdhmanas  ;  while  the  Stoics  built  their  philosophy 
very  largely  on  the  interpretation  of  Homer 
(Heraclitus  of  Pontus,  Qucestiones  Homericce  [ed. 
Leipzig,  1910] ;  Cornutus,  Theologice  Grcecce  com- 
pendiuni  [ed.  C.  Lang,  do.  1881]). 

This  feature  appears  in  its  most  definite  form  in 
later  Judaism :  the  Haldkhd  and  Haggddd  (see 
art.  Rabbinism),  the  one  practical,  the  other 
theoretical,  were  in  reality  such  supplements  to  or 
re-interpretations  of  the  OT  ;  and  this  feature  is 
equally  marked  in  Christianity,  which,  by  con- 
joining the  OT,  the  religious  document  of  the 
inferior  dispensation,  with  the  NT,  was  in  a  special 
way  confronted  with  the  problem  of  bringing  its 
OAvn  religious  convictions  into  harmony  with  the 
letter  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  true  that  the 
parables  of  Jesus  speak  in  the  same  homely 
language  to  people  of  all  ages,  and  that  the  Gospels 
tell  clearly  and  plainly  of  the  life  which  brought 
light  to  the  world.  But  what  was  the  Christian 
to  make  of  the  sacrificial  legislation  of  the  OT,  and 
of  what  use  was  the  history  of  Israel  to  him  ?  The 
Prophets  contain  much  that  is  obscure,  and  even 
in  the  Psalms  there  are  many  things  that  cannot 
but  jar  upon  the  Christian  consciousness.  What 
had  become  a  customary  procedure  in  the  case  of 
the  OT  was  soon  extended  also  to  the  NT,  and  all 
the  more  readily  as  the  latter  had  difficulties  of  its 
own,  and  especially  as  it  presented  much  that  was 
repugnant,  and  omitted  much  that  would  have 
proved  acceptable,  to  the  Greek  mind.  Along 
Avith  a  sacred  book,  Christianity  found  current 
also  a  method  of  exegesis  which  merely  needed  to 
be  developed  in  accordance  with  its  own  peculiar 
character.  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Christian  exegesis 
differ  from  one  another,  not  in  method,  but  in 
purpose :  they  respectively  seek  to  elicit  philo- 
sophy, law,  and  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Development  of  exegetical  theory.  —  The 
human  mind  endeavours  to  reduce  such  exegetical 
practice  to  rules,  to  a  theory.  Rabbi  Hillel 
formulated  seven  rules  of  exegesis,  which  Rabbi 
Ishmael  further  extended  to  thirteen,  and  Rabbi 
Eliezer  to  thirty-two,  most  of  them  simply  showing- 
how  to  foist  an  extrinsic  sense  into  the  text  by 
arbitrary  and  artificial  devices.  They  include  the 
argument  a  niinore  ad  maius,  the  analogy,  the 
combination  of  two  passages,  the  n6tdriq6n  ('ab- 
breviation') (e.g.  sclcch=-\'4^  'i^V^)  ^t  =  da  capo), 
g'matrid  ('numerical  value  of  letters')  (cf.  Rev 
13^^),  the  fmuixih  ('  form,'  '  shape ')  (e.g.  Sheshach  = 
Babylon  [Jer  25^^]).  The  Greeks  went  more  deeply 
into,  the  subject.  What  writers  like  Aristotle 
(in  the  Organon),  pseudo-Demetrius  of  Phaleron, 
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Dionysius  of  Halicarnassns,  etc.,  include  in  Trepi 
ip/j.iji'cias  AVcas  a  subdivision  of  rhetoric,  dealing,'  with 
the  formation  of  tiioiight  or  jndf^nient  in  word  and 
sentence,  i.e.  the  mode  of  expression  in  the  choice 
and  combination  of  words,  diction  in  the  gram- 
matical sense,  and,  finally,  style  in  the  rhetorical 
sense  (elocutio ;  Arist.  Xi^is).  With  this,  again, 
was  closely  allied  the  analysis  of  this  process  of 
thought  in  a  single  writer  ;  and,  just  as  the  terms 
ip/j.T]veveiv  and  intcrprctari  were  used  to  denote 
translation  into  another  language  (transferre),  so 
they  were  also  applied  to  the  explanation  of  a 
sentence  in  itself  obscure  (explma-e).  The  latter 
sense  was  also  expressed  by  i^r)ydcrOai,  a  word 
originally  connected  with  the  sacred  mysteries. 

In  the  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture,  lioAvevcr,  it 
was  not  merely  the  thoughts  of  the  human  WTiters 
that  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  the  idea 
of  inspiration,  along  with  the  notion  of  an  incom- 
prehensible and  mysterious  God,  required  men  to 
search  for  a  more  profound  hidden  meaning  behind 
the  natural  sense.  Hence  Philo  of  Alexandria, 
the  Jewish  philosophical  theologian,  adopted  the 
'  allegorical  method '  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  Christian 
theologians  followed  his  example.  As  he  assumed 
that  the  Biblical  history  was  not  in  the  real  sense 
historj'  at  all,  b\it  was  rather  eternal,  unchanging 
truth  under  a  historical  veil,  .so  they  maintained 
that  what  was  told  in  the  OT  about  Joseph,  David, 
or  Solomon  was  in  reality  the  story  of  Jesus.  The 
tabernacle  and  its  sacrificial  worship  stood  for  the 
Christian  Church  and  its  services.  If  the  true 
sense  was  to  be  discovered,  every  detail  must  be 
read  as  implying  something  else,  as  in  a  pictorial 
enigma  ;  or,  to  put  it  more  precisely,  the  allegorical 
interpretation  was  something  given  in  its  entirety 
beforehand,  and  only  required  to  be  fitted  into  the 
text  as  a  whole  in  such  a  way  as  to  harmonize  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  details.  See,  further, 
art.  Allegory. 

But,  besides  the  allegorical  method,  which  was 
a  product  of  the  Greek  spirit  and  had  an  inner  link 
of  connexion  with  Plato's  theory  of  ideas,  there 
was  another  method  —  more  congenial  to  the 
Semitic  mind,  and  also  more  just  to  the  idea 
of  historical  development — viz.  the  method  of 
'  typology,'  which  recognized  the  historicity  of  the 
narrative,  but  in  its  system  of  pi-ediction  and  fulfil- 
ment postulated  a  kind  of  pre-established  harmonj' 
between  the  OT  and  the  NT  history.  Thus,  e.g., 
it  is  a  historical  fact  that  Abraham  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  Isaac,  but  the  true  signiflcance  of  the 
incident  is  its  being  a  prefiguration  of  God's  sacrifice 
in  Christ.  Typology,  no  less  than  allegory,  puts 
an  extrinsic  meaning  into  the  text ;  but  it  looks 
at  the  relation  between  the  literal  and  the  added 
sense  in  a  somewhat  different  way. 

The  allegory,  after  its  excessive  cultivation 
by  the  Gnostics,  found  a  footing  chiefly  among 
the  Platonizing  theologians  of  Alexandria,  while 
typology,  to  which  Jewish  Christians  had  resorted 
from  tiie  outset,  was  brought  to  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  the  so-called  Scliool  of  Antioch  (cf.  art. 
Antiochene  Theology).  There  is  no  good  reason 
for  connecting  the  ditierence  between  the  two  with 
the  antagonism  between  the  Alexandrian  and  the 
Pergamenian  schools  of  Hellenistic  philology.  It 
was  believed  by  the  ancient  scholars  that  tlie  two 
methods  worked  quite  well  side  by  side. 

Of  the  Christian  theologians,  the  iirst  to  formulate 
a  theory  of  interpretation  was  Origen  (Ilepi  apx^^v, 
bk.  iv.);  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  manifold  sense 
of  Scripture  (somatic,  psychic,  and  pneumatic,  i.e. 
verbal,  moral,  and  mystical)  he  showed  that  the 
several  modes  of  exegesis  Avere  all  valid  in  their 
own  place.  This  was  expanded  by  the  Greek 
tiieologians  of  the  4th  cent,  into  the  theory  of  the 
•fourfold'  sense  of  Scripture,  which  was  in  turn 


adopted  in  the  West  by  Augustine,  and  then  fixed 
and  brought  to  maturity  by  the  Scholastics. 

Like  tlie  /cXets  of  Melito  of  Sardis,  the  treatise  of 
Diodorus  '  on  the  difl'erence  between  theory  and 
allegory'  and  that  of  Theodorus  'on  allegory  and 
history'  are  unfortunately  lost;  and  the  notes  of 
Isidore  of  Pelusium  (Ep.  iv.  117,  203  [PG  Ixxviii. 
Il02f.,  1289-92])  and  Nilus  {Ep.  i.  118-127,  ii.  223, 
etc.  [PG  Ixix.  133-137,  32u]),  as  also  the  In.stl- 
tuta  rcgnlaria,  divinie  legi.'i  of  Junilius  Africanus 
(A.D.  551  [PL  Ixviii.  15-42;  also  ed.  H.  Kihn, 
Freiburg,  1880]),  which  enumated  from  the  school 
of  Paul  of  Nisibis,  make  but  a  poor  suljsLitute  for 
them.  The  most  valuable  contribution,  here  as 
elsewhere,  was  made  by  Augustine,  who,  in  his 
de  Doctrina  Christiana,  with  the  distinction  be- 
tween res  and  signum  as  his  starting-point,  arrived 
at  an  almost  modern  theory  of  interpretation, 
although,  like  all  the  exegetes  of  the  ancient 
Church,  he  confined  himself  to  the  task  of  explain- 
ing difficult  passages  of  Scripture. 

The  other  extant  manuals  of  hermeneutics — the 
Liber  rcgularum  of  the  Donatist  Tychonius  (ed. 
F.  C.  Burkitt,  TS  iii.  1  [1894] ;  its  seven  rules  were 
adopted  by  Augustine,  Isidore,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
etc.),  t\\Q  Formulce  spiritalis  intelligenticB  and  the 
Lnstructioncs  of  Eucherius  of  Lyons  (ed.  K.  ^Votke, 
CSEL  xxxi.  [1894])';  as  well  as  the  EZ<ra7aj77j  eh  ra.'s 
Oeias  ypa<t>6.s  of  the  monk  Adrianos  (c.  A.D.  500; 
PG  xcviii.  1273-1312) — are  simply  practical  direc- 
tions for  the  allegoristic  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  treat  of  the  OT  and  the  NT  in  exactly  the 
same  way. 

Scarcely  any  further  advance  was  made  by  the 
mediaeval  writers  Cassiodorus  (who  merely  com- 
bined the  last-named  tliree  with  Augustine  and 
Junilius),  Isidore,  Bede  {de  Sche7natls  et  tropis sacrce 
scripturce),  Notker  Balbulus  (Notatio  de  inter- 
pretibus  divinarum  scripturartim),  Hugh  of  St. 
\ictox(Prcenotatiunculcedescripturisetscriptoribiis  ■ 
sucris),  or  the  Scholastics.  The  allegorical  method 
dominated  all  of  them,  and  was  systematized  as  the 
fourfold  sense  of  Scripture.  In  the  later  mediseval 
period,  however,  a  new  feature,  due  to  the  in- 
dependent thought  of  men  like  Koger  Bacon,  and 
also  to  a  revived  knowledge  of  Rabbinical  inter- 
pretation, was  introduced  into  the  ecclesiastical 
exegesis,  as  seen  in  Nicolaus  of  Lyra  (1270-1340) 
(Prologus  in  maralitates  biblice),  J.  Gerson  (1363- 
1429)  [Proj^ositiones  de  sensu  literati  sanctce  scrip- 
turoi),  and  others.  Santes  Pagninus  of  Lucca  (1470- 
1541)  reinstated  the  mystical  sense  in  his  Isagoga 
(Lyons,  1536),  and  Sixtus  of  Siena  (1520-69),  in  his 
Bibliotheea  sacra  (Venice,  1566),  collected  with 
vast  erudition  all  the  learning  of  the  past  that  was 
necessaiy  for  Biblical  exegesis.  The  new  and 
decisive  impulse,  however,  came  from  a  different 
quarter.  Humanism  revived  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  and  the  Reformation  made  that 
study  subservient  to  an  exegesis  that  centred  in 
the  plain  historical  sense.  But  the  real  turning- 
point  was  that,  whereas  the  entire  ancient  and 
mediaeval  theology  had  regarded  Scripture  as 
abstruse,  as  something  that  could  and  should  be 
interpreted  only  by  learned  men  with  the  help  of 
allegory  and  under  the  control  of  the  Church,  it 
was  now  asserted,  in  virtue  of  the  new  evangelical 
ideas  of  a  revealed  God  and  the  a.ssurance  of  salva- 
tion, that  Scripture  was  easy  to  imderstand  (its 
perspicuitas) :  the  devout  reader  of  the  Bible,  once 
lie  was  furnished  with  the  necessary  linguistic 
aids,  would  discover  the  meaning  without  difficulty. 
Hence,  in  addition  to  tlo  philological  Ars  critica 
of  G.  Scioppius  (1662),  J.  Clericus  (f  1736),  and  H. 
Valesius  (Amsterdam,  1740),  we  have  the  Clavis 
scripturm  sacra;  of  Matthias  Placius  Illyricus  (1567) 
and  the  Philologia  sacra  of  Salomo  Glassius  (1623- 
36),  which  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  lexical 
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and  grammatical  material  required  to  bring  out 
the  verbal  sense  of  the  text. 

It  was  Biblical  exegesis,  and  not  classical  phil- 
ology, that— as  W.  Dilthey  (see  Lit.)  also  holds— 
gaTO  rise  to  modern  hermeneutics.  The  term 
•  hermeneutics '  (a  reminiscence  of  Plato,  Epinomis, 
975  C  ?)  first  occurs  in  a  -work  of  J.  C.  Dannhauer 
(Strassburg,  1654),  while  others  still  spoke  of  the  ars 
interpretandi  [RxxdiorS,  1747  ;  '  Auslegekunst,'  G.  F. 
Meyer,  Halle,  1756).  Through  the  renewed  study 
of  the  ancient  treatises  Ilept  ip^-rjvelas  a  great  many 
topics  came  in  which  belonged  properly  to  rhetoric, 
and  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  fall  under  her- 
meneutics in  the  modern  sense.  In  the  18th  cent, 
hermeneutics  was  a  favourite  study  ;  scarcely  a 
single  year  passed  without  the  issue  of  a  handbook 
on  the  subject.  The  outstanding  theologians  of  all 
confessions  added  their  quota,  and  of  these  J.  A. 
Turretini  of  Geneva  (1728),  his  friend  S.  Werenfels 
of  Basel,  and  the  semi-Pietistic,  semi-Wolffian 
S.  J.  Baumgarten  of  Halle  (1742)  deserve  special 
mention.  The  most  influential  of  them  all  was 
J.  A.  Ernesti  of  Leipzig,  whose  Institutio  inter- 
pi-ctis  (1762)  is  distinguished  by  its  philological 
sobriety  and  lucidity. 

The  necessity  of  a  purely  historical  mode  of 
understanding  the  text,  however,  was  not  yet  fully 
realized.  In  place  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  exegesis,  the  orthodox  theo- 
logians of  the  Reformed  Churches,  notwithstand- 
ing their  maxim  '  scriptura  scripturaj  interpres,' 
substituted  the  authority  of  their  respective  creeds. 
The  Cartesians  found  the  standard  of  Biblical  inter- 
pretation in  philosophy  (L.  Meyer,  Phllosophia 
s.  Scripturce  interpres,  Amsterdam,  1666  ;  J.  Amer- 
poel,  Cartesius  Mosaizans,  Leovardiae,  1669),  and 
the  champions  of  the  Enlightenment,  in  their 
desire  to  keep  their  exposition  of  Scripture  within 
the  bounds  of  reason,  did  the  same  thing  in  their 
own  fashion.  The  Pietists,  on  the  other  hand,  like 
the  mediaeval  mystics,  wished  to  use  the  Scriptures 
only  for  edification,  and  were  not  concerned  to 
understand  them  historically  (A.  H.  Fran  eke, 
Manuductio  ad  lectionem  Scripturce  Sacrce,  Halle, 
1693,  ^1700,  Prcelectioneshernieneuticce,  Halle,  1717) ; 
while  Kant  desired  to  have  them  expounded  with 
a  view  to  moral  perfection.  The  infallibility  of 
the  divine  revelation  given  in  the  Scriptures  was 
assumed  by  all  these  writers,  and  they  were  thus 
impelled,  unwittingly,  to  find  extrinsic  meanings 
in  the  text. 

Apart  from  all  the  theologians  of  this  period 
stands  Baruch  Spinoza,  the  Jewish  philosopher, 
who,  in  his  Tractatus  theologiro-politicus  (1670), 
first  ventured  to  question  the  fundamental  axiom 
of  all  previous  theology  and  Biblical  exegesis. 
What  Luther  had  intuitively  felt,  but  had  not 
consistently  carried  out,  viz.  that  the  value  of  the 
Bible  lies  simply  in  its  being  a  religious  book,  Avas 
made  explicit  by  Spinoza,  Avho  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  a  distinctively  religious  estimate  of  the 
contents  of  Scripture,  and  for  a  historical  inter- 
pretation that  should  do  justice  to  the  different 
world-views  of  various  lines. 

The  pioneer  of  a  fresh  movement  was  F.  D.  E. 
Schleiermacher,  in  whose  hands  hermeneutics  (cf. 
'  Hermeneutik  und  Kritik,  mit  besonderer  Bezie- 
hung  auf  das  NT,'  Werke,  I.  vii.,  ed.  F.  Liicke, 
Berlin,  1838),  which  had  hitherto  been  an  aggrega- 
tion of  knowledge  and  devices  needed  for  exposition, 
became  a  philosophy  of  '  comprehension '(' Philo- 
sophie  des  Verstehens').  While  Augustine  had 
analyzed  the  materials  to  be  understood,  Schleier- 
macher deals  with  the  process  of  understanding 
itself.  For  him  there  is  no  distinction  between 
difficult  and  simple  passages,  and  nothing  is  self- 
evident.  The  interpreter's  task  is  to  understand 
the  religious  personalitj'-  of  the  writer  as  manifested 


in  every  single  word,  to  look  from  the  details  to 
the  Avhole,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  to 
set  the  details  in  their  true  light.  Accordingly, 
hermeneutics  is  one  and  the  same  for  all  literature, 
sacred  or  profane,  and  yet  it  assumes  a  special 
character  for  each  individual  writer,  even  within 
the  Bible  itself.  Schleiermacher's  views  were  main- 
tained by  his  pupils  F.  Liicke  (Grundriss  dcr  NT 
Hermeneutik,  Gottingen,  1816)  and  H.  N.  Klausen 
[or  Clausen]  (Hermeneutik,  Leipzig,  1841). 

The  rehabilitation  of  orthodoxy  in  the  19th 
cent.,  with  its  deepened  Christian  piety,  revived 
the  demand  for  an  exegesis  recognizing  a  twofold 
sense  of  Scripture  (H.  Olshausen,  Ein  Wort  i'tber 
tieferen  Schriftsinn ,  Konigsberg,  1824  ;  R.  E.  Stier, 
Andeutungen  fiir  gUmbiges  Schriftverstdndnis, 
1824),  for  a  pneumatic  exposition  (J.  T.  Beck,  Zur 
thcoIogisehcnAuslegungdcrSchrift,  1838;  J.  L.  S. 
Lutz,  Biblische  Hermeneutik,  Pforzheim,  1849),  and 
for  a  believing,  i.e.  a  doctrinally  con-ect,  exegesis 
(E.  W.  Hengstenberg)  ;  on  these,  again,  J.  C.  C. 
Hofmann's  biblico-historical  principle  of  exegesis 
(Biblische  Hermeneutik,  ed.  W.  Volck,  Nordlingen, 
1880)  certainly  marks  a  distinct  advance.  Exegeti- 
cal  theology,  however,  refusing  to  be  led  astray  by 
these  ventures,  partly,  indeed,  in  sharp  conflict 
with  them,  and  moving  on  various  lines — from  the 
dogmatic  attitude  of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  and  his 
continuator  B.  Weiss  of  Berlin,  through  the  so- 
called  mediating  theology  of  E.  Reuss,  F.  Bleek, 
and  others,  to  the  Tubingen  School  of  F.  C.  Baur — 
has,  with  constantly  increasing  emphasis  on  the 
historical  element  (H.  J.  Holtzmann,  C.  Weiz- 
sacker,  A.  Jiilicher),  striven  to  the  utmost  to  gain 
a  grammatical  and  historical  comprehension  of 
Scripture.  Nevertheless,  it  has  failed  to  provide 
its  ever-expanding  industry  with  a  proper  rationale 
in  a  theoretic  discussion  of  the  hermeneutic  prob- 
lem. This  failure  is  now  beginning  to  bring  its 
retribution,  inasmuch  as  an  art  that  does  not  reflect 
upon  its  own  essential  function  readily  degenerates 
into  a  mechanical  routine. 

3.  The  principles  of  exegesis. — (1)  Fundamental 
hermeneutics. — Hermeneutics  is  not  simply  a  con- 
geries of  practical  rules,  but  a  science  built  upon  a 
theory  of  comprehension — just  as  logic  is  not  a 
mere  organon  (Aristotle),  but  a  canon  (Galileo) ;  it 
proposes  to  explain  why  a  given  work  is  to  be 
understood  in  one  way  and  not  another.  Thinking, 
speaking,  and  writing  are  three  marvellous  gifts 
which  man  possesses.  They  are  acquisitions  whose 
discovery  we  cannot  associate  with  any  human 
name,  and  are,  as  the  ancients  believed,  gifts  of 
the  deity. 

To  these  three  productive  capacities  correspond 
three  reproductive,  viz. — to  give  them  in  the  reverse 
order — silent  reading,  reading  aloud,  and  interpret- 
ing. Knowledge  of  the  script,  whether  the  script 
be  ideographic  or  phonetic,  makes  reading  possible, 
and  reading  attains  its  full  realization  in  reading 
aloud.  Even  silent  reading  involves  an  inward 
phonetic  element,  as,  e.g.,  in  accentuation,  group- 
ing of  words,  etc.,  and  the  special  difficulty  in 
reading  aloud  is  that  the  cadence  of  the  spoken  lan- 
guage is  not  indicated  in  the  script ;  certain  marks 
of  punctuation  are  but  a  make-shift.  Tiius,  ipewdre 
in  the  phrase  ipewdTe  ras  ypa(f)ds  (Jn  5^^)  may  mean 
either  '  you  search,'  or  '  do  you  search  ? '  or  '  search,' 
and,  moreover,  the  tone  of  the  indicative  form  may 
imply  approval  or  reproach.  It  is  only  when  the 
separate  signs  in  writing  and  speech,  and  also  the 
thought  as  a  whole,  are  fully  understood — by  inter- 
pretation— that  reading  to  oneself  or  to  others  is 
brought  to  perfection.  It  is  a  long  step  from  spell- 
ing out  a  text  to  reading  fluently  to  others  ;  inter- 
pretation is  usually  treated  as  something  that  comes 
of  itself  until  experience  has  shown  with  how  many 
possibilities  of  misconception  it  is  attended. 
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When  these  operations  are  applied  to  an  entire 
literary  document,  tlicy  Ijecoinc  a  process  of  com- 
prehension and  interpretation  ;  i.e.,  the  tliouglit 
expressed  in  word  and  script  is,  in  virtue  of  tlio 
general  laws  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  writing, 
apprehended  and  reproduced  by  another  mind  (and 
may  then  be  given  once  more  in  speech  and 
writing).  Modern  psycho-physics  has  shown  by 
oliservation  and  exjjeriment  A\liat  dithculties  have 
to  be  overcome  in  the  process,  even  under  normal 
conditions,  when  the  individual  possesses  the  abilitj' 
to  hear,  to  see,  to  read,  to  think,  etc.  ;  the  process 
demands  an  effort  of  the  will,  i.e.  attention.  Where 
there  is  congeniality  of  spirit,  no  doubt,  this  pro- 
cess often  takes  place  spontaneously,  like  the 
sj'mpathetic  vibration  of  strings  tuned  alike.  The 
task  of  skilfully  understanding  the  text  is  a 
different  matter ;  this  proceeds  by  rules,  and  is 
conscious  of  both  its  method  and  its  aim,  though 
here  also  affinity  of  spirit  and  sympathetic  intui- 
tion are  necessary.  The  work  of  comprehending 
culminates  in  exposition — i.e.  in  making  a  thing 
comprehensible  to  others,  in  '  discovery  and  trans- 
mission of  the  sense'  (G.  Heinrici  in  PBE^  vii. 
718).  The  decisive  proof  of  one's  having  understood 
is  the  ability  to  reproduce  witii  clearness,  although 
we  must  here  guard  against  the  intrusion  of  the 
practical  and  hort.atory  element.  The  psychologi- 
cal laws  of  association  show — what  was  already 
noted  by  Augustine — how  necessary  a  wide  know- 
ledge and  how  important  a  good  memory  is  for  the 
expositor,  who,  in  order  to  grasp  the  peculiar 
significance  of  details,  must  assign  them  to  their 
proper  place  in  the  whole,  and  compare  them  with 
as  many  similar  facts  as  possible. 

The  final  test  of  exposition  is  in  the  free  repro- 
duction of  the  thought  expressed  in  the  text— in 
translation  and  paraphrase.  It  is  easy  to  repeat 
verbally  what  one  has  heard,  but  difficult  to  repro- 
duce it  in  its  true  sense  ;  and  unless  every  detail  is 
brought  out  by  ample  paraphrase/  something  will 
usually  be  lost.  The  task  of  conveying  the  thought 
in  another  language  presents  special  difficulties  ;  a 
translation  must  not  be  slavishly  literal,  nor  yet 
merely  a  free  rendering  of  the  sense,  but  must  be 
in  keeping  as  much  with  the  genius  of  the  original 
as  with  that  of  the  foreign  language- 
Exposition,  however,  is  more  than  a  mere  repro- 
duction of  the  thought.  It  is  rightly  required  of 
the  exjiositor  that  he  shall  be  above  his  text,  i.e. 
that  he  shall  in  a  sense  understand  its  thought 
better  than  the  original  writer,  so  that  he  is  in  a 
position  to  criticize  the  thought  itself  as  well  as 
its  formulation.  Just  as  in  the  interpretation  of 
a  law  it  is  an  acknowledged  duty  of  the  expositor 
to  elicit  and  make  good  the  intention  of  the  law- 
giver, as  something  in  certain  circumstances  actu- 
ally opposed  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  so  also  in 
literature  :  what  the  author  intended  to  say  ;  how 
lie  ought  to  have  said  it ;  whether  a  particular 
thought  is  relevant  to  his  general  argument,  and 
whether  it  is  in  itself  a  right  thought;  whether 
the  form  is  artistic  and  the  reasoning  sound — all 
these  questions  must  be  considered  by  the  exegete, 
so  that  the  exposition  really  resolves  itself  into  a 
criticism.  Here  again,  no  doubt,  a  strong  subjec- 
tive element  emerges — certainly  a  source  of  danger 
for  the  exegete,  yet  an  involuntary  expression  of 

1  M.  Kiihler's  reproductions  of  the  thought  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles  {Heliraerbrief,  Halle,  1880,  Der  Brief  des  Paulus 
an  die  Galater,  do.  18S4,  and  Der  sogenannte  Epheserbrief, 
do.  1894)  are  models  of  this  kind  of  paraphrase. 

2  On  the  difficulties  of  translation  cf.  the  Prologue  to  Sirach, 
and  laniblichus,  de  Myste.riis,  vii.  5  (p.  257,  Parthey),  also  Jerome, 
Ep.  Ivii.  ad  Pammachium  de  optima  genere  interpretandi 
{CSEL  liv.  [1912]  503-526);  Luther,  'Sendbrief  vom  Dolmet- 
schen  an  Wenceslaus  Lincl{,' 1530  (EH.  ed.,  1850,  Ixv.  102-123); 
Schleiermacher,  '  tjber  die  verscliiodenen  Slethoden  des  Uher- 
setzens,"  ABAW,  1813;  U.  von  Wilaraowitz-Moellendorff,  'Was 
ist  Ubersetzen?"  in  Euripides'  Uippohitos,  Berlin,  1891. 


his  personal  interest  in  the  work  he  has  to  expound. 
From  this  point  a  path  leads  directly  to  tiieliomily, 
wliich  does  not,  however,  belong  to  tiie  proper 
function  of  tiie  expositor,  but  for  which  the  critical 
exposition  is  an  indispensable  preparation. 

(2)  General  hcnne-neiitirs. — This  science  of  com- 
prehension forms  the  groundwork  for  the  technique 
of  exegesis  proper,  or  general  hermeneutics,  winch 
deals  with  the  following  topics,  {n)  Tiie  fixing  of 
the  true  text. — There  is  often  a  dilliculty  even  in 
reading  an  autograph,  but  it  is  specially  difficult 
to  re-construct  a  lost  autograph  from  copies  of 
various  grades  (Textual  Criticism),  as  due  con- 
sideration must  be  given  not  only  to  the  genea- 
logical relations  of  the  derivative  documents,  but 
also  to  the  psychological  po.ssibilities  of  error,  (b) 
Words  and  sentences  as  the  vehicles  of  formulated 
thought. — For  the  sense  of  the  words  mere  ety- 
mology is  of  much  less  importance  than  statistics 
of  linguistic  usage  (Concordance),  variations  of 
meaning  (Lexicon),  and  comparison  with  similar 
words  (Synonymies).  Foreign  words,  poetical 
words,  and  archaisms  require  special  treatment ; 
the  construction  of  sentences  must  be  studied  in 
connexion  with  historical  grammar,  (c)  Restraints 
upon  natural  expression,  i.e.  forms  of  composition, 
and  quotations. — This  is  of  great  importance  ;  the 
non-literary  man  speaks  and  writes  as  he  thinks, 
but  the  orator  or  author  is  under  the  necessity  of 
making  his  productions  conform  to  certain  recog- 
nized forms  of  literature.  Poetry  differs  in  its 
structure  from  prose,  having  a  peculiar  metrical 
form  conditioned  by  exigencies  of  rhythm,  rhyme, 
etc.  ;  and  history  is  not  composed  in  the  same  way 
as  a  speech.  Even  style  in  its  modern  sense,  i.e. 
as  denoting  the  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  an 
individual  writer,  involves  a  certain  limitation. 
The  exegete,  moreover,  must  be  specially  careful 
in  passages  where  his  author  has  not  himself  framed 
the  expression  of  his  thought,  but  has  borrowed  it, 
as,  e.g.,  where  there  is  imitation,  use  of  sources,  or 
quotation  ;  here  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  note 
three  distinct  things — the  author's  own  thought, 
the  original  sense  of  the  passage  quoted,  and  the 
sense  in  which  the  author  uses  it.  {d)  The  ma- 
terials of  thought — terms  and  ideas. — As  a  means 
of  understanding  the  matter  of  the  work  before 
him,  the  exegete  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
relevant  archaeology,  history,  geography,  etc., 
while,  in  order  to  grasp  the  ideas  and  judgments, 
he  must  make  himself  familiar  with  the  thinking 
of  the  age  from  which  the  document  dates  ;  here 
he  must  carefully  guard  against  making  unwar- 
ranted additions  to,  and  putting  false  constructions 
upon,  the  original,  (e)  The  motives  of  the  utter- 
ance as  determined  by  the  general  character  of  the 
work  and  the  special  purpose  of  the  passage. — The 
exegete  must  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  compo- 
sition in  its  entirety,  taking  account  of  every  sen- 
tence in  its  relation  to  the  whole,  and  tracing  out 
the  arrangement ;  hence  the  practical  rule  that, 
before  entering  upon  a  detailed  exegesis,  he  should 
try  to  gain  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  by  a  cur- 
sory reading ;  he  must  seek  to  understand  the  work 
from  the  position  of  the  author,  and  must,  above 
all,  be  cognizant  of  the  latter's  relations  to  hia 
readers.  (/)  The  personality  of  the  writer. — It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  exegete  should 
by  painstaking  psychological  analysis  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  personality  of  his  author.  A  literary 
work,  like  a  work  of  art,  is,  in  tlie  highest  sense, 
but  the  outward  manifestation  of  a  creative  mind, 
and  even  the  exegesis  of  details  is  conditioned  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  personality  behind  them :  '  si 
duo  dicunt  idem,  non  est  idem.' 

The  fact  that  the  proper  understanding  of  details 
rests  necessarily  upon  information  which  the  orig- 
inal readers  could  supply  for  themselves,  but  which 
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could  subsequently  be  provided  by  exegesis  only, 
iustities  the  time-honoured  practice  of  prefacing  a 
literary  work  with  an  Introduction. 

(3)  Special herme7ieutir,s.— General  herraeneutics, 
when  applied  to  a  special  field,  becomes  special  her- 
meneutics,  i.e.,  in  the  present  case,  Biblical  herraen- 
eutics. It  is  not  thereby  implied,  however,  that 
the  Bible,  as  a  book,  is  distinct  from  other  books, 
and,  in  virtue  of  its  inspiration,  above  the  ordinary 
herraeneutical  rules  ;  but  the  particular  conditions 
in  which  it  took  shape,  its  peculiar  contents,  and 
our  special  interest  in  them  naturally  require  a 
specifac  application  of  the  rules  in  question.  To 
leave  the  Heb.  text  of  the  OT  entirely  out  of  ac- 
count, it  is  not  every  classical  philologist  who  can 
deal  critically  with  the  original  text  of  the  NT, 
who  can  rightly  estimate  the  character  of  its  Greek, 
or  rightly  judge  the  style  of  what  is  essentially  a 
popular  literature ;  while  the  explanation  of  the 
material  calls  for  special  knowledge,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  congeniality  demands  a  receptivity  for 
religious  thinking,  though  this,  again,  must  not 
be  used  to  support  the  claim  for  a  peculiar  theo- 
logical or  '  believing '  exegesis. 

(4)  Individual  hermencutics. — The  conception  of 
special  hermeneutics  carries  us  still  further.  The 
Bible  is  not  a  literary  unity,  but  an  aggregation ; 
and,  just  as  the  OT  and  the  NT  must,  in  the 
present  position  of  exegesis,  be  dealt  with  separ- 
ately, so  for  every  single  book  of  the  Bible  it  is 
necessary  to  institute  an  individual  hermeneutic, 
i.e.  to  determine  the  modifications  undergone  by 
the  general  rules  of  hermeneutics  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  problems  raised  by  the  individual 
book.  We  cannot  interpret  the  writings  of  the 
Synoptists,  Paul,  and  John  all  in  one  and  the  same 
waj%  and  it  would  be  a  crude  error  to  transfer 
thoughts  from  Paul  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  or 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  those  of  Paul 
or  John ;  the  word  irar-qp  as  used  by  Jesus,  Paul, 
and  John  has  in  each  case  a  different  meaning. 
The  Apocalypse  has  a  hermeneutic  of  its  own. 
The  exegesis  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  must  have 
regard  to  the  literary  problem  of  the  sources  ;  that 
of  Paul  must  consider  the  epistolatory  style  ;  that 
of  Hebrews  the  rhetorical  form.  Everywhere  in 
the  NT  the  relation  to  the  OT  presents  peculiar 
difficulties,  and  this  is  specially  true  as  regards 
the  quotations ;  moreover,  the  relation  varies  with 
each  NT  writer.  Individual  hermeneutics  must 
also  take  into  consideration  the  history  of  inter- 
pretation for  every  single  book,  or,  at  least,  the 
exegetical  development  of  the  last  hundred  years. 

4.  The  history  of  exegesis.  —  The  exegesis  of 
earlier  times  is  now  of  almost  no  practical  im- 
portance. As  compared  with  the  work  of  recent 
years,  it  proceeded  upon  entirely  difl'erent  princi- 
ples and  worked  with  very  different  means.  It  is 
nevertheless  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  science, 
to  study  the  earlier  work  ;  we  must  know  upon 
whose  shoulders  we  stand,  and  what  our  predeces- 
sors had  already  attained.  We  distinguish  here 
between  (1)  tlie  history  of  exegetes  and  (2)  the 
history  of  exegesis. 

(1)  The  biography  of  exegetes  forms  part  of  the 
general  history  of  Christian  literature.  It  deals 
with  many  outstanding  figures  in  the  life  of  the 
Church  who  were  engaged  in  practical  work  as 
well  as  in  other  kinds  of  literary  work,  and  only 
one  phase  of  whose  work  is  to  be  considered  here. 
It  is  also  concerned  with  many  whose  names  are 
all  but  forgotten,  and  whose  writings  have  been 
lost,  but  who  Avere  of  some  importance  in  their 
own  day,  and  had  an  influence  upon  later  writers  ; 
such  names  appear  in  great  numbers  in  Eusebius, 
HE,  in  Jerome,  de  Viris  illustribus  (copied  largely 
from  the  HE),  and  in  his  continuators  Gennadius, 
Isidore,   and  Ildefons.      A  considerable  mass  of 


material  from  these  lost  works  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Catena;,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
disengage  and  restore  it — a  task  which  has  been 
taken  in  hand  by  H.  laetzmann,  J.  Sickenberger, 
M.  Faulhaber,  and  others.  A  great  deal  can  be 
recovered  from  quotations  in  extant  commentaries, 
and,  while  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  the 
Fathers  in  their  polemical  remarks  seldom  give  the 
relevant  names,  careful  observation  enables  us  to 
assign  not  a  little  to  the  original  writers ;  e.g., 
portions  of  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea  can  be  re- 
constructed from  Chrysostom  and  Jerome.  The 
history  of  exegesis  Avould  present  a  much  more 
vivid  picture  of  the  learned  discussions  of  the 
period  if  we  could  but  endow  these  anonymi  with 
distinct  personalities.  The  Latin  exegetes  of  that 
age  depend  as  much  upon  the  Greeks  as  Cicero 
and  his  contemporaries  on  Posidonius  and  others. 
Ambrose  might  almost  be  called  the  echo  of  Origen. 
From  a  Latin  translation  Swete  has  been  able  to 
re-construct  a  great  commentary  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (Theodori  episcopi  Mopsuestini  in  epis- 
tolas  beati  Paidi  commentarii,  Cambridge,  1880- 
82).  How  the  work  of  the  earlier  Latin  exegetes 
may  be  recovered  from  the  later  has  been  shown  by 
A.  Souter,  A.  L.  Ramsay,  and  J.  Haussleiter  with 
regard  to  Pelagius,  Beatus  of  Libana,  and  Primasius 
respectively.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  commentaries  would  assuredly  yield  as 
rich  materials  as  would  that  of  the  Greek  Catena. 

The  individual  exegetes  must  next  be  grouped 
in  schools.  The  Gnostics  (e.g.  Heracleon)  form 
a  party  of  their  own,  while  Hippolytus  and 
Methodius  stand  apart  from  the  main  develop- 
ment. With  Origen  are  associated,  on  the  one 
hand,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  the  Cappadocians  ; 
on  the  other,  the  later  Alexandrians,  as,  e.g., 
Didymus  the  Blind,  and  also  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
To  Lucian  are  attached  the  so-called  Antiochenes 
(Theodore  of  Heraclea,  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  Diodore 
of  Tarsus,  John  Chrysostom,  Isidore  of  Pelusium, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus),  and 
the  Syrian  Nestorians,  e.g.  Iso'dadh.  Others, 
such  as  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  Hesychius  of 
Jerusalem  (t433),  and  Severian  of  Gabala,  must 
be  more  thoroughly  examined  before  they  can  be 
classified.  Of  the  later  Byzantians,  Aretas,  (Ecu- 
nienius,  and  Theophylact  are  mere  compilers ; 
Photius  is  more  independent.  There  is  no  such 
close  connexion  among  the  Latin  exegetes,  though 
those  of  Africa  (TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Tychonius, 
Augustine)  and  of  Spain  (Gregory  of  Elvira, 
Beatus  of  Libana,  Isidore)  had  in  each  case  a  com- 
mon tradition.  The  Roman  Decimus  Hilarianus 
Hilarius,  the  Roman  convert  Isaac  ex  Judseo 
(probably  the  so-called  Ambrosiaster  and  at  the 
same  time  the  author  of  Qucestiones  Vetcris  et 
Novi  Testamenti,  ed.  A.  Souter,  CSEL  1.  [1908]), 
the  British  Pelagius,  and  the  Arian  Oims  im- 
perfectum  in  Matthamm  (among  the  works  of 
Chrysostom,  PG,  Ivl.  611-946)  merit  special 
attention. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the  Venerable 
Bede,  Avith  whom  as  leader  a  number  of  less  inde- 
pendent Carlovingian  theologians,  such  as  Alcuin, 
Haymo,  Hrabanus  Maurus,  Paschasius  Radbertus, 
Angelomus  of  Luxeuil,  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  and 
— the  most  eminent  of  them  all — Christian  Druth- 
mar  of  Stavelot,  are  associated.  Walafrid  Strabo 
with  his  Glossa  Ordinaria  laid  a  foundation  for 
the  succeeding  period,  in  which  Peter  Lombard, 
Hugh  of  St.  Caro,  Aquinas,  Albertus  Magnus,  and 
Bonaventura  composed  their  great  scholastic  com- 
mentaries ;  along  with  these  we  have  the  mystics, 
Rupert  of  Deutz,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Hugh  and 
Richard  of  St.  Victor,  Herveus,  etc.  The  14th 
cent.  saAV  the  production  of  the  comprehensive 
Moralitates  {Speczdum  morale,   etc.)  of  Vitalis  a 
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Furno,  Peter  Rercliorins,  anil  Rol)ert  Ilolcott.  A 
new  be;,nnnini^  was  ninde  by  Nicolas  of  Lyra 
(t  1340)  and  liis  coiitinuators  Paul  of  Burj^'os  and 
Matthias  Dorinr(.  Of  tlio  Humanist?,  ))csidcs 
Erasmus,  mention  should  be  made  of  Faber  Stajiu- 
lensis,  Cajetan  ;  of  the  Reformers  of  various 
tendencies,  Luther,  Melanclitlion,  Bugenhayen, 
Justus  Jonas ;  Zwingli,  Oecolampadius,  Pellican, 
liullinger;  Bucer,  Capito;  Calvin,  Beza,  Marlorat. 
The  17th  century  was,  in  the  spliere  of  oxej,'«>sis  as 
elsewhere,  the  century  of  polemics.  On  the  liomaii 
Catholic  side  there  were,  in  addition  to  Maldonat 
and  Salmero,  N.  Serarius,  Escobar,  Cornelius 
a  Lapide,  J.  Tirinus,  and  Menochius ;  on  the 
Lutheran,  N.  Selnecker,  D.  Chytranis,  Ilunnius, 
Balduin,  Erasmus  Schmid,  Dorsch,  Calovius,  and 
Sebastian  Schmidt ;  on  the  Calvinistic,  Piscator, 
Parens,  Amyraut,  Gomarus,  Heidegger ;  on  the 
Socinian,  Faustns  Socinus,  Crell,  and  others.  Exe- 
gesis in  the  historical  spirit  begins  with  Hugo 
Grotius  (t  1645),  J.  Clericus  (f  1786),  and  J.  J. 
Wetstein  (1751).  Valuable  collections  are  [J. 
Pearson]  Critici  sacri,  London,  1660 ;  M.  Poole, 
Synopsis  criticoriim,  London,  1669-76 ;  C.  Starke, 
Synopsis  Bibliothecce  exegeticcc,  in  Vctus  et  Novum 
Testainentitm,  Leipzig,  1733-41  (^1763).  The  work 
of  the  18th  cent,  is  for  the  most  part  embedded  in 
dissertations  ;  but  commentaries  of  a  more  general 
kind  were  written  by  J.  L.  von  Mosheim  (f  1755), 
J.  U.  Michaelis  (1769-1790),  S.  J.  Baumgarten 
(1757),  J.  S.  Semler  (176911".),  and,  somewhat  later, 
by  J.  G.  and  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiiller,  and  H.  E. 
G.  Paulus,  of  Heidelberg  (flSol),  the  last  emi- 
nent representative  of  rationalism.  Of  19th  cent, 
exegetes  the  following  deserve  special  mention  : 
Schleiermacher,  F.  Liicke,  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette  ; 
A.  W.  Knobel,  F.  Hitzig,  O.  F.  Fritzsche,  L.  J. 
Ruckert,  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  E.  Reuss,  H.  Ewald  ; 
F.  C.  Baur,  K.  C.  J.  Holsten  ;  F.  A.  G.  Tholuck, 

F.  L.  Godet,  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  J.  C.  K.  Hof- 
mann,  T.  F.  K.  Keil,  Franz  Delitzsch,  J.  P.  Lange, 
J.  T.  Beck ;  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  :  A. 
Dillmann,  F.  Baethgen,  C.  Siegfried,  O.  Zockler, 
H.  Strack,  J.  Wellhausen,  A.  Merx  ;  B.  Weiss,  W. 
Beyschlag,  G.  Haupt,  T.  Zahn,  P.  Ewald,  H.  J. 
Holtzmann,  R.  A.  Lipsius,  P.  W.  Schmiedel, 
H.  von  Soden  ;  J.  B.  Lightt'oot,  B.  F.  Westcott, 
J.  M.  S.  Baljon  ;  of  the  present  day :  B.  Duhm, 
H.  Gunkel,  K.  Marti,  W.  Nowack,  R.  Kittel,  C. 
Steuernagel,  G.  Heinrici,  A.  Jiilicher,  R.  Knopf, 
¥.  Spitta,  J.  Weiss,  W.  Bousset,  W.  Heitmiiller, 
H.  Lietzmann,  E.  Klostermann,  M.  Dibelius, 
H.  Windisch,  E.  Riggenbacli ;  S.  R.  Driver,  A. 
Plummer,  W.  Sanday,  H.  B.  Swete,  C.  A.  Briggs, 

G.  A.  Barton,  W.  R.  Harper,  G.  F.  Moore,  H.  P. 
Smith,  B.  W.  Bacon,  E.  D.  Burton,  J.  E,  Frame, 
J.  H.  Ropes. 

(2)  The  history  of  exegesis,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
separable  from  the  history  of  exegetical  theory, 
can  deal  only  with  the  exegesis  of  single  books 
and,  more  specifically,  of  single  passages.  Where 
it  treats  of  single  books,  it  falls  most  conveniently 
under  the  so-called  individual  hermeneutics  (§  3 
(4)),  while,  where  it  is  concerned  with  special 
passages,  it  is  a  study  as  interesting  as  it  is  profit- 
able, guarding  the  exegete  against  many  an  error. 
If  it  often  seems  a  mere  labyrinth  of  aberrations, 
yet  it  frequently  exhibits  the  various  possible 
views  more  clearly  than  a  purely  argumentative 
analysis  of  the  text  would  do.  Further,  it  shows 
which  views  have  already  been  refuted  and  may 
therefore  be  left  out  of  account,  and  it  thus  brings 
the  exegete  to  the  point  where  he  can  begin  to 
woi'k  afresh  with  a  prospect  of  success.  Many  of 
the  interpretations  proposed  from  time  to  time 
in  periodicals,  etc.,  would  never  see  the  light  if 
their  proposers  had  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
exegesis. 


Thus,  while  J.  (t.  B.  Winer  (Paiili  ad  Gahdas 
Kpistola,  1828,  p.  125)  speaks  of  some  two  hundred 
and  lifty  interpretations  of  Gal  3"",  tiic  later  history 
of  exegesis  shows  us  that  the  \aria(ions  fall  under 
two  main  types,  and  that  tlie  choice  of  the  exegete 
must  lie  between  these.  It  would  not  be  riglit, 
however,  to  take  account  of  modern  exegetes  only  ; 
in  many  cases  the  various  possible  theories  are 
found  from  the  very  outset,  and  thus  run  parallel 
to  one  another  throughout  the  entire  history  of 
exegesis.  The  Greek  exegetes,  slight  as  may  be 
the  value  of  their  theoretical  principles  for  us,  had 
the  immense  advantage  of  a  living  knowledge  of 
Greek  (though  we  must  certainly  bear  in  mind  the 
linguistic  development  that  took  place  between 
the  1st  and  the  4th  century,  and  the  dili'erence 
between  the  popular  idiom  of  the  Bible  and  the 
literary  language  of  the  Fathers),  and  the  ad- 
vantage also  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  details. 
With  reference  to  the  fourth  petition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  we  learn  more  from  Origen's  statement 
that  iirioiiKnos  does  not  occur  elsewhere  than  from 
all  etymological  attempts  to  explain  it ;  the  com- 
paris<jn  of  the  ancient  versions  gives  a  synopsis  of 
all  possible  renderings  of  the  word  ;  Augustine's 
classification  in  de  Sermone  Domini  in  nwnte  (PL 
xxxiv.  1229)  shows  the  three  lines  on  which  all 
subsequent  exegesis  of  the  passage  proceeded — the 
natural,  the  spiritual,  and  the  sacramental ;  while 
the  history  of  exegesis  since  the  Reformation  shows 
that  the  last  two  have  gradually  been  given  up,  so 
tliat  the  first  alone  is  possible  to-day.  As  regards 
the  Lord's  Supper,  again,  a  truly  historical  exe- 
gesis of  the  narratives  may  be  said  to  begin  with 
L.  J.  Rilckert  (1853).  All  previous  exegetes  had 
started  from  the  dogmatic  question,  '  What  is  the 
Holy  Communion  ? '  instead  of  asking,  '  What  actu- 
ally took  place  at  the  last  meal  of  Jesus?'  It  is 
true  that  here  and  there  in  the  older  exegesis,  as 
in  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Luther,  and  Calvin, 
we  find  glimpses  into  the  historical  aspect  of  the 
institution,  and  these  the  modern  exegete  must 
also  take  into  account. 

Exegesis  is  an  art;  and  of  exegesis,  as  of  all  art, 
it  is  true  that  its  highest  merit  consists,  not  in 
originality,  Imt  in  the  sureness  with  which  the 
right  thing  is  seized  ;  for,  however  often  the  right 
thing  has  been  thought  and  said  before,  it  still 
remains  both  true  and  new. 

LiTBRATiTRE.  —  H.  Steintlial,  Geschichte  iler  Sprachuu'ssen- 
schaft,  Berlin,  1891 ;  W.  Dilthey,  '  Die  Entstchun^  tier  Her- 
meneutik '  in  Philusophische  Abhamll.  Chrlsloph  Sitncart 
getoidinet,  Tiibingen,  1900  ;  A.  Merx,  Eine.  liede  roin  Anslegen 
insbesondere  des  AT,  Halle,  1879;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  'Das 
Problem  der  Gcsch.  tier  Ausley  iiii;^ '  (Jleidelberger  FeaUchri/t, 
1SS6) ;  E.  Reuss,  Gonch.  der  heU.  Schrijtcn des  NT^,  Brunswick, 
1SS7,  pp.  .^74-679  ;  G.  Heinrici,  art.  '  Ilermeneutik '  in  I'JlE'-i 
vii.  71S-750 ;  H.  VoUmer,  Vom  Lcsen  imd  Deuten  hciliger 
Schviften  {Religionsgexchichtl.  Volkshiicher,  iii.  9),  Halle,  1U07 ; 
G.  H.  Gilbert,  Inierpretalion  of  the  Bible  :  a  Short  Uistory, 
New  York,  1908.  E.  V.  DOBSCHtJTZ, 

INTERPRETATION  (Vedic  and  Avesta).— 
The  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the  Rigveda  is  not 
without  vahie  in  its  implications  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  other  sacred  texts.  This  Veda  possesses 
an  elaborate  commentary  by  Sayana,  a  South- 
Indian  scholar  (latter  half  of  14th  cent.  A.D.),  and 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  European  .study  of  the  Veda 
it  was  believed  that  it  would  be  suificient  to  trans- 
late the  text  according  to  this  commentary — a 
process  which  is  actually  exhibited  in  the  version 
by  H.  H.  Wilson  (London,  1866-88).  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  earlier  source  in  the  Niruktn  of  Yaska,  who 
was  eighteen  centuries  jirior  to  Sayana,  and  who 
not  merely  diverges  from  him,  but  declares  tiiat  his 
own  predecessors,  whose  works  are  no  longer  ex- 
tant, differed  both  from  iiimself  and  from  each 
other.  In  otlier  words,  the  meaning  of  a  large 
number  of  Vedic  words  and  passages  was  lost  in 
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India.  This  fact,  together  with  the  many  con- 
tradictions found  in  Sayana's  commentary,  led  R. 
Roth  to  urge  that  the  Rigveda  must  be  explained 
from  itself,  together  with  the  assistance  furnished 
by  comparative  jjhilology  and  the  closely  cognate 
language  of  the  Avesta  (q.v.).  The  results  of  this 
method  are  admirably  presented  in  the  translation 
by  H.  Grassman  (Leipzig,  1876-77).  Yet,  if  the 
'traditional'  school  inclined  to  one  extreme,  the 
'  linguistic '  school  went  to  the  other.  The  result 
was  a  growing  conviction  that  the  golden  mean 
should  be  followed,  and  on  this  basis  A.  Ludwig 
re-translated  the  Rigveda  (Prague,  1876-88),  not 
disregarding  the  native  commentaries  of  Yaska 
and  Sayan  a,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  into 
account  tiie  data  afforded  by  comparative  phil- 
ology, etc.  Some  scholars,  however,  have  not 
been  satisfied  Avith  this  general  principle,  and  have 
sought  to  interpret  the  Rigveda  along  other  lines. 
Thus  A.  Bergaigne  explained  practically  the  entire 
text  allegorically  (cf.  his  Religion  vcdiqve,  Paris, 
1878-83),  and  his  pupil,  P.  Regnaud  {Le  Rig-V6da, 
Paris,  1892),  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  whole 
Rigveda  was  composed  for  the  sacrificial  ritual. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  'Indian'  school  arose, 
headed  by  R.  Pischel  and  K.  Geldner,  who,  in 
their  Vedische  Studicn  (Stuttgart,  1889-1901), 
maintain  that  the  Veda  is  to  be  interpreted  from 
the  India  of  the  classical  period,  a  round  mil- 
lennium later.  Both  the  'ritual'  and  the  'Indian ' 
schools  have  a  certain  justification  :  some  Vedic 
verses  may  well  have  been  composed  for  the 
liturgy,  and,  even  Avhere  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
ritual  use  of  Vedic  passages  may  assist  in  cast- 
ing light  upon  the  meaning  attributed  to  them 
(whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  in  the  early  Brah- 
manic  period  ;  and  for  the  '  Indianists '  it  must 
be  said  that  there  would  be — at  least  if  the  Rig- 
veda had  not  been  composed  under  very  diflerent 
circumstances  and  views  of  life  from  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  classical  period — relatively  little 
change  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years  in  the 
East.  Curiously  enough,  comparative  religion  has 
thus  far  played  little  part  in  Vedic  interpretation, 
though  its  importance  has  been  recognized  by  H, 
Oldenberg  (Religion  des  Veda,  Berlin,  1894,  pp. 
33-38),  and  has  been  sanely  applied  by  L.  von 
Schroeder  in  his  Mysteriwin  tmd  Mimus  im  Rig- 
veda (Leipzig,  1908).  In  some  cases,  moreover, 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  religions  of 
modern  India  may  illuminate  some  of  the  problems 
of  Vedic  religion.  The  ideal  translation  of  the 
Rigveda,  which  shall  take  into  consideration  native 
tradition  and  the  sciences  of  comparative  philology 
and  comparative  religion,  the  liturgy  and  classical 
Indian  thought,  is  still  to  be  done. 

The  process  of  development  in  the  exegesis  of 
the  Avesta  has  not  been  dissimilar.  The  major 
portion  of  the  Avesta  possesses  an  elaborate  gloss 
in  Pahlavi,  with  a  Sanskrit  version  by  Neriosangh 
(fl.  c.  A.D.  1200).  The  first  to  attempt  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Avesta,  Anquetil  du  Perron  (Paris, 
1771),  was  naturally  restricted  to  the  native  Parsi 
tradition,  which  was  itself  based,  in  his  day,  on  an 
inadequate  knowledge  not  merely  of  Avesta,  but 
even  of  Pahlavi.  But  Roth  on  the  Vedic  side  had 
a  counterpart  on  the  Avesta  in  E.  Burnouf  (Com- 
mentaire  sur  le  Yaqna,  Paris,  1833-35),  and  a 
savage  controversy  now  broke  out  between  the 
'traditionalists'  and  the  'linguists.'  The 'tradi- 
tional '  school  was  represented  chiefly  by  F.  Spiegel 
(Avesta  iibeisetzt,  Leipzig,  1852-63,  Commentar  iiber 
das  Avesta,  do.  1864-68)  and  F.  Justi  (Hnndbuch 
der  Zendsprache,  do.  1864),  followed,  with  con- 
siderable reservation,  by  C.  de  Harlez  (Avesta 
traduit-,  Paris,  1881),  as  well  as  by  L.  H.  Mills 
(Gathas,  Leipzig,  1894-1913),  while  the  translation 
of  the  Avesta  by  J.  Darmesteter  (SBE  \v.-  [1895], 


xxiii.  [1883],  and  especially  Le  Zend-Avesta,  Paris, 
1892-93)  is  little  more  than  a  rei^roduction  of  the 
Pahlavi  version.  The  '  linguistic  '  school,  inspired 
largely  by  Roth,  found  defenders  in  such  scholars 
as  H.  Hubschmann,  also  J.  and  T.  Baunack  (Stu- 
dicn auf  dem  Gebiete  des  Griech.  und  der  arischen 
Sprache7i,  i.,  Leipzig,  1886-88).  As  in  Vedic  exe- 
gesis, however,  the  best  method  has  been  found 
to  be  one  of  combination  of  '  traditional '  and 
'  linguistic '  methods.  M.  Haug,  who  began  as  a 
pronounced  antagonist  of  traditionalism  (Fiinf 
Gathas,  Leipzig,  1858-60),  became  almost  a  tradi- 
tionalist himself  after  residence  in  Bombay  (Essays 
on  .  .  .  the  Farsis*,  London,  1907)  ;  and  C.  Bar- 
tholomae,  who  in  his  Arische  Forschungen  (Halle, 
1882-87)  was  pronouncedly  a  'linguist,'  now  gives 
full  credit  to  the  tradition,  weighing  both  sides 
impartially,  and  deciding  strictly  according  to  the 
merits  in  each  case  (Altiran.  Wbrterb.,  Strassburg, 
1904,  from  which  he  has  compiled  his  Gatha's  des 
Awesta,  do.  1905,  and  his  jnipil,  F.  Wolff",  his 
Avesta  .  ,  .  ubersctzt,  do.  1910).  In  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  religion  of  the  Avesta  it  is  not 
impossible  that  a  new  stage  has  been  inaugurated 
by  the  researches  of  J.  H.  Moulton  (Early  Zoro- 
astrianism,  London,  1913),  who  holds  that  much 
that  has  hitherto  been  believed  to  be  Iranian  is 
Magian,  and  that  the  Magi  were  neither  Indo- 
germauic  nor  Semitic  (see  art.  Magi).  The  '  higher 
criticism '  of  both  Veda  and  Avesta  is  as  yet  only 
in  its  initial  stages,  though  a  beginning  has  been 
made  by  H.  Oldenberg  (Die  Hymnen  des  Rigveda, 
i.,  Berlin,  1888)  and  E.  V.  Arnold  (Ved.  Metre, 
Cambridge,  1905)  for  the  one,  and  by  K.  Geldner 
(Vber  die  Metrik  des  jiingeren  Avesta,  Tiibingen, 
1877)  for  the  other.  For  an  account  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Qur'an,  see  art.  Qur'an. 

LrrERATURB.—H.  Oldenberg,  Vedaforschung,  Stuttgart,  1905  ; 
K.  Geldner,  GIrP  ii.  [1904]  40-53.         LOUIS  H.  GRAY. 

INTROSPECTION.—'  Introspection,'  briefly 
defined,  is  turning  the  mind  inward  upon  itself, 
and  is  thus  practically  synonymous  with  self-con- 
sciousness to  that  extent.  It  is  distinguished  from 
both  external  and  internal  events  considered  as 
a  mere  stream  of  experiences  that  are  not  held 
in  the  field  of  attention  as  phenomena  of  self. 
External  events  may  occur  in  a  series,  or  be  a 
stream  of  facts  in  a  sequential  or  a  causal  order, 
but  they  are  not  aware  of  this  fact,  nor  of  them- 
selves as  individual  events.  They  simply  occur 
and  do  not  know.  Ordinary  states  of  conscious- 
ness, such  as  sensations,  memories,  and  thoughts, 
occur  also  more  or  less  like  outer  events,  but  they 
also  represent  some  kind  of  knowledge.  _  In  one's 
waking  states  one  is  continuously  conscious,  per- 
haps usually  conscious  only  of  what  is  going  on 
about  one.  One  may  not  be  inspecting  the  states 
themselves.  But,  at  any  moment  in  which  one 
may  wish  to  look  at  these  states  as  one's  own,  one 
may  turn  the  mind's  attention  to  these  internal 
events  and  distinguish  them  as  mind  and  not 
outer  facts.  This  is  an  act  of  introspection.  It  is 
identical  with  self-consciousness  in  so  far  as  it 
represents  awareness  of  one's  own  states,  but  it  also 
implies  more  persistency  of  attention  than  is  neces- 
sary for  an  act  of  self-consciousness.  Hence  it  has 
come  to  denote  the  habit  of  the  reflective  psycholo- 
gist who  studies  or  examines  his  own  mental  states 
and  their  laws,  considered  as  such  and  apart  from 
their  causal  relation  to  external  events.  We  thus 
contemplate  our  own  action  and  its  relation  to  the 
'  self,'  and  become  observers  of  our  mental  states  as 
they  pass,  whether  these  states  are  the  result  of 
external  stimuli  or  are  the  inner  and  spontaneous 
actions  of  the  mind. 

So  far  as  wc  know  assuredly,  man  is  the  only 
being  that  practises  introspection,  and  it  is  cer- 
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tainly  one  of  tlie  luobt  important  iucideuts  in  his 
intellectual  and  moral  develoi)ment.  It  ia  the 
point  at  wlucii  tlie  mind  arrests  its  native  tendency 
to  let  its  thoughts  take  their  own  course,  or  to  let 
the  will  express  the  passing  imjjulses.  Without 
this  power  and  habit  of  introspection  man  would 
be  a  mere  passive  spectator  of  outer  events,  and 
would  take  no  voluntary  part  in  his  own  develop- 
ment, but  would  be  the  blind  result  of  his  environ- 
ment. Introspection,  however,  shows  his  partial 
independence  of  this  environment,  and  his  capacity 
for  controlling  his  own  thoughts  and  interests. 

Locke  calls  this  power  of  introspection  the  '  in- 
ternal sense, '  and  distinguishes  it  from  sensation, 
which  he  regards  as  'external  sense.'  As  an  'in- 
ternal sense'  he  names  introspection  'reflexion,' 
and  says  that  he  'would  be  understood  to  mean 
that  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own  opera- 
tions, and  the  manner  of  them,  by  reason  whereof 
there  come  to  be  ideas  of  these  operations  in  the 
understanding.'  But  he  carries  his  discussion  of  it 
very  little  beyond  that  of  definition,  though  he 
means  to  include  in  it  all  those  functions  which  are 
related  to  the  body  of  oiu"  subjective  knowled^'e. 
Locke  deliberately  compares  tne  function  of  in- 
ternal sense  to  that  of  external  sense,  and  so  implies 
thereby  that  it  receives  its  'ideas'  by  impression, 
though,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  he  did 
not  intend  readers  to  suppose  this.  The  falsity  of 
the  implication  was  no  doubt  the  reason  that  later 
students  of  the  question  lay  no  stress  on  reflexion 
as  a  distinct  faculty.  Leibniz  apparently  does  not 
mention  it,  save  to  accept  it  as  a  functional  action 
of  importance  in  knowledge.  In  Hamilton  '  self- 
consciousness  '  is  the  term  for  this  function,  and  he 
carefully  admits  that,  as  a  function  of  knowledge, 
it  does  not  determine  the  basis  of  any  non-sensa- 
tional philosophy.  But  he  regards  it  as  a  presenta- 
tive  function  of  knowledge. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  we  too  often  forget 
what  it  is  that  makes  this  function  an  important 
one  in  the  economy  of  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
velopment. This  is  its  relation  to  attention  [q.v.). 
However  else  we  may  regard  attention,  it  is  the 
movable  aspect  of  consciousness,  so  to  speak, 
and  enables  the  mind  to  arrest  its  interest  in  the 
panorama  of  events  naturally  passing  before  it, 
and  in  this  arrest  it  discovers  its  own  part  in  the 
drama  itself.  That  consciousness  is  a  variable 
function  in  the  scene  becomes  thus  a  factor  in  the 
total  product  of  observation,  and  the  attention 
can  seize  this  part  in  its  progress  and  make  it  a 
part  of  our  analyzed  knowledge,  as  well  as  the 
phantasmagoria  of  external  objects.  Introspection 
IS  thus  the  means  of  arresting,  through  attention, 
the  purely  automatic  or  reflex  course  of  events  in 
the  natural  sensory  life. 

It  has  been  customary  on  the  part  of  a  certain 
group  of  scientific  philosophers,  if  'scientific'  can 
apply  to  them,  to  ridicule  introspection  as  an 
organ  of  knowledge.  Possibly  this  attitude  of 
mind  AA'as  due  to  the  habit  of  the  opposing  school 
of  trying  to  assert  certain  truths  which  were 
supposed  to  be  unanalyzable  and  unamenable  to 
scepticism.  But,  whatever  the  faults  of  a  dogmatic 
method,  it  was  easy  to  show  that  the  very  critic  of 
introspection  could  not  make  any  contention  in  his 
own  favour  without  the  use  of  introspective  and 
analytic  h? bits  of  thought  and  reflexion.  Human 
intercourse  is  practically  impossible  without  that 
examination  of  our  own  ideas  and  conceptions 
which  enables  us  to  ascertain  and  understand  the 
mental  processes  in  beings  like  oiuselves,  and  some 
agreement  must  exist  preliminary  to  all  mutual 
intercourse  in  such  matters.  Introspection  simply 
establishes  the  rationale  on  which  rest  all  social 
relations,  and  makes  possible  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  adjustment  of  our  moralities. 


LiTEitATURK. — Locke,  Ei:>uy  concemimj  Iluinan  Under- 
standiiuj,  cli.  i.  ;  W.  Hamilton,  Metaphysics,  Edinburgli  and 
London,  ISO'J,  Lect.  xxix.  ;  W.  James,  Principles  of  Pst/chologj/, 
London,  1905-07,  i.  185 ;  G.  T.  Ladd,  Pnychulugy,  Descriptiv* 
and  Explanatory,  do.  1S94,  ch.  iL 

James  H.  Hyslop. 
INTUITIONALISM.— I.  Introductory.— The 

term  '  intuition '  {intueri, '  to  look  upon ')  symbolizes 
the  conception  that  one  among  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge is  the  direct  and  immediate  apprehension  of 
truth.  It  oppo.ses  the  notion  that  all  wisdom  is 
based,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  in- 
tellectual processes  and  reasoned  judgments. 

In  the  18th  and  early  19th  cent,  the  advocates  of 
intuitionalism  were  engaged  in  combating  the  view 
of  utilitarianism,  whicli  believed  tliat  the  ground- 
work of  moral  judgments  consists,  in  the  last 
analysis,  in  the  estimation  of  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  and  that  of  hedonism,  wliich 
claims  that  the  source  of  moral  judgments  is  and 
should  be  in  the  determination  of  that  line  of 
conduct  which  will  bring,  in  the  long  run,  the 
highest  happiness.  On  the  contrary,  intuitional- 
ism claimed  that  there  is  that  within  us  which 
will,  independently  of  any  calculation  of  facts  or 
expediencies,  furnish  an  inviolable  criterion  of 
right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  true  and  false. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  theory  of  knowledge, 
the  chief  contention  of  intuitionalism  is  against 
empiricism,  which  reduces  all  rational  verities  and 
moral  and  religious  certainties  back  not  .simply  to 
individual  and  tribal  experiences,  but  to  tho.se  also 
of  the  race  which  have  been  harvested  throughout 
a  long  stretch  of  biological  evolution  in  the  form 
of  instincts  and  the  predisposition  of  the  organism 
towards  right  behaviour. 

Intuitionalism  still  tries  to  make  the  distinction, 
as  Kant  did  in  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (1783), 
that  the  necessary  truths  of  morality  and  religion 
are  not  caused  and  produced  by  experience,  but 
conditioned  and  called  out  by  it.  Apriorism  has 
also  antagonized  the  point  of  view  of  empiricism. 
Intuitionalism  ditlers  from  apriorism  in  emphasizing 
usually  the  importance  of  ati'ection  rather  than,  or 
in  preference  to,  cognition  as  being  itself  a  direct 
source  of  knowledge.  The  unlikeness  of  the  two 
is  represented,  e.g.,  in  the  fondness  of  apriorism 
for  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas — a  point  of  view 
with  which  intuitionalism  has  latterly  little 
sympathy.  The  relationship  between  ajniorism 
and  intuitionalism  is,  however,  often  a  frieiuUy 
one,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  intellectual  intuitionalism  of 
Plato  and  Fichte  and  in  the  claim  of  other  students 
that,  while  aflection  is  fundamental  as  a  source  of 
knowledge,  it  is  essential  that  the  content  of  the 
affective  life  be  cognized  and  thus  organized  before 
it  can  constitute  knowledge  of  an  effective  sort  or 
consciousness  of  a  high  order. 

2.  Classification  of  intuitionalists. — It  is  custom- 
ary to  classify  intuitionalists  according  to  what 
they  regard  as  the  predominant  source — within 
consciousness  or  outsideof  it — of  moral  and  religious 
truth.  The  following  view-points  may  be  men- 
tioned :  (1)  the  mythical  intuitionalists,  who  simply 
affirm  that  conscience  and  the  love  of  righteousness 
are  the  voice  of  a  Supreme  Ruler  who  hovers  about 
and  dominates  the  personal  life ;  (2)  the  juristic 
intuitionalists,  who  posit  God  as  the  Law-giver, 
who  speaks  to  the  heart  through  Church,  creed,  or 
revealed  word ;  (3)  the  mystical  intuitionalists, 
who  have  a  sense  of  the  rapport  between  the  per- 
sonal life  and  the  higher  personality  who  operates 
us  indwelling  spirit ;  (4)  the  rationalistic,,  or  in- 
tellectual, intuitionalists  (Clirysostom,  Augustine, 
Cudwortii,  Clark,  Calderwood),  who  believe  that 
it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  reason  or  the  under- 
standing to  apprehend  tlie  unchangeable  truths  of 
moral  life,  and  who  sometimes  appeal  by  way  of 
analogy  to  the  a.xioms  of  mathematics,  which  they 
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claim  to  be  (inislied  truths  that  could  not  have 
come  througli  experience ;  (5)  the  emotional  or 
a-sthetic  intuitionalists  (Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson, 
Rousseau,  Herbart,  Kant  in  his  later  years,  and 
Suhleiennacher),  who  discover  finality  in  tlie  feel- 
ing of  the  beauty  or  the  rectitude  of  certain  kinds 
of  thought  and  conduct  as  opposed  to  other  kinds ; 
Herbart,  e.g.,  has  used  the  analogy  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  consonant  and  dissonant  notes  which  are 
universally  appreciated  as  such  without  the  neces- 
sity of  training  and  without  the  need  of  descrijition 
or  analysis ;  the  Hebrew  religionists  were  pre- 
dominantly of  this  type  and  were  fond  of  appealing 
to  the  heart  as  the  source  of  wisdom ;  (6)  the 
perceptual  intuitionalists  (Butler,  Martineau,  W. 
E.  H.  Lecky,  and  Kant  during  his  middle  years), 
who  claim  that  the  perception  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  is  never  mistaken  by  a  normal  mind,  can  be 
compared  to  the  perception  of  colour  by  the  eye, 
extension  by  the  hand,  or  the  relationship  among 
discrete  objects  by  the  mind. 

Such  a  classification,  while  convenient,  is  un- 
satisfactory. There  are  those  like  Locke  and 
Paley,  who,  while  claiming  to  be  consistent  em- 
piricists, naively  accept  as  ultimate  the  intuitions 
of  the  law  of  causality,  of  God,  and  of  the  axioms. 
Others,  of  whom  Descartes  is  typical,  make  a  show 
of  exti'eme  intellectualism  and  at  the  same  time 
accept  the  non-rational  intuition  as  a  starting-point 
and  constant  criterion  of  truth  {Meditations  II., 
et  al.).  In  like  manner,  Spinoza,  a  strict  moral 
logician,  posits  'a  third  kind  of  knowledge' — 
'scientific  intuition' — which  transcends  the  know- 
ledge of  the  qualities  and  attributes  of  things 
given  by  reason  and  arrives  at  the  apprehension  of 
the  essence  of  things  {Ethics,  Eng.  tr.*^,  London, 
1894,  pt.  ii.  prop.  40,  scholium  2 ;  pt.  v.  prop.  25, 
et  al. ). 

We  find,  too,  an  unclassifiable  type  of  intuitional- 
ism in  Plotinus  and  the  Mystics,  which  might  be 
termed  negative  intuitionalism.  The  reason  is 
constantly  defining  truth  i7i  order  to  be  able  to 
transcend  its  formulations.  The  classifications 
usually  suggested  do  violence  to  the  facts,  since  so 
many  of  the  writers  cultivate  a  sort  of  eclecticism 
which  would  recognize  the  value  of  essentially  all 
the  sources  of  wisdom.  Martineau,  in  letter  and 
spirit,  is  as  much  an  aesthetic  as  he  is  a  perceptual 
intuitionalist.  Price,  Ileid,  Butler,  and  others  of 
the  '  common  sense '  school  accept  the  ultimate  the- 
istic  origin  of  the  moral  consciousness  and  at  the 
same  time  find  within  it  a  rational  principle  of 
action  alongside  of  the  natural  impulses,  instincts, 
and  appetites  which,  when  normal,  are  useful. 

A  valuable  instance  of  the  refusal  to  accept  a  single  faculty 
or  function  as  the  source  of  wisdom  is  that  of  Fichte  (Tlie 
Science  of  Ethics,  tr.  A.  E.  Kroeger,  London  and  New  York, 
1897,  p.  183):  'Conscience  is  the  immediate  consciousness  of 
our  iieter mined  duly.  .  .  .  The  consciousness  of  a  determined 
somewhat  is  never  immediate,  but  can  only  be  found  through 
an  act  of  thinking ;  and  hence,  so  far  as  its  material  is  con- 
cerned, our  consciousness  of  duty  is  never  innnediate  ;  but 
the  consciousness  that  this  determined  somewhat  is  duty,  is  an 
immediate  consciousness  as  soon  as  the  determined  is  given. 
The  consciousness  of  duty  is  furmaliter  immediate ;  and  this 
formal  part  of  consciousness  is  a  mere  feeling.' 

3.  History  of  theory. — The  19th  cent.,  parti- 
cularly the  latter  half  of  it,  has  witnessed  the 
falling  of  intuitionalism  into  disrejiute.  '  Pure ' 
intuitionalism,  which  assumes  a  final,  though 
latent,  form  of  ethical  and  religious  consciousness, 
waiting  only  to  be  called  out  by  experience,  has 
had  almost  no  advocates.  The  whole  trend  of 
thought  has  been  inimical  to  such  a  view.  Com- 
parative ethics  has  shown  that  the  moral  standards 
among  peoples  in  ditt'erent  parts  of  the  earth  are 
as  diverse  as  are  the  social  customs  by  which  they 
are  governed  {e.g.,  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Morals  in 
Evolution,  London,  1906 ;  E.  Westermarck,  MI, 
do.  1906).    Developmental  ethics  has  been  able  to 


trace  out  the  laws  of  the  evolution  of  morality 
from  animal  and  tribal  life  to  its  higher  types 
(H.  R.  Marshall,  Instinet  and  Reason,  New  York, 
1898  ;  A.  Sutherland,  The  Origin  and  Growth  of 
the  Moral  Iristinct,  London,  1898).  The  study  of 
instincts  and  their  evolution  has  seemed  to  account 
for  the  content  of  the  moral  and  religious  life  in 
terms  of  the  content  of  instinct  (T.  A.  Ribot,  The 
Psychology  of  the  Emotions,  London,  1897  ;  W. 
McDougall,  An  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology, 
do.  1908).  It  has  been  easy  to  describe  how  the 
laAvs  of  imitation  bind  humanity  together  so  closely 
that  the  '  sanctions '  are  supremely  authoritative 
(G.  Tarde,  Les  Lois  de  rimitation,  Paris,  1895  ;  J. 
M.  Baldwin,  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations, 
London  and  New  York,  1906).  The  laws  of 
suggestion  have  been  so  Avell  described  that  one 
can  understand  how  social  judgments  can  per- 
petuate themselves  from  generation  to  generation 
through  '  social  heredity,'  and  how  they  can  become 
so  authoritative  that  they  assume  the  majesty  of 
a  transcendental  authority  ;  hence  also  the  sifting 
of  standards  in  the  same  tribe  or  people  until  there 
is  such  a  unity,  time-wise  and  space-wise,  within 
the  united  group  that  the  social  judgments  {i.e. 
moral  precepts  as  felt  within  the  individual)  seem 
absolutely  universal,  necessary,  and  changeless. 
It  has  been  understood,  too,  how  in  the  lives  of 
growing  children  all  the  commands  of  those  in 
authority,  all  the  precepts,  and  all  the  emotional 
appeals  leave  their  traces  or  fringes  until  the  mind 
is  clothed  finally  with  a  moral  '  atmosphere '  that 
is  irresistibly  impelling.  The  efTect  of  the  environ- 
ment on  the  child  who  is  constantly  submerged 
within  the  social  complex  is  not  unlike  that  of 
hypnotic  suggestion,  which  can  alone  and  of  itself 
produce  efl'ects  indistinguishable  from  moral  im- 
pulses. Indeed,  the  person  undergoing  the  sugges- 
tion will  not  believe  his  impulses  other  than  of 
subjective  origin,  personal  and  original  (cf.  M.  J. 
Guyau,  Education  and  Heredity,  London,  1891). 
If  one  combines  in  his  thought  the  effect  of  all 
these  influences  upon  the  personal  consciousness, 
and  keeps  well  in  mind  the  accumulated  predis- 
positions towards  certain  types  of  thought  and 
sentiment  which  are  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  share 
the  conviction  of  those  who  look  upon  conscience 
as  a  refined  hereditary  memory.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  with  the  prevailing  passion  for 
the  developmental  explanation  of  all  things,  in- 
tuitionalism should  have  been  well  nigh  swept 
away. 

This  irresistible  evolutionary  habit  of  thinking 
has  recently  found  expression  in  the  two  Avidely 
accejjted  doctrines  of  radical  empiricism  and  prag- 
matism. It  would  seem  to  the  devotees  of  these 
schools  that  all  the  old  landmarks  of  thought — 
time,  space,  causality,  freedom,  God,  conscience, 
the  axioms — had  been  swept  from  their  base  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  current  of  a  changing  order. 
To  be  sure,  they  re-establish  themselves  as  postu- 
lates, perhaps  nece.ssary  postulates,  of  thought. 
But,  even  so,  the  doctrine  of  intuitionalism  has 
seemed  to  sutler  a  deluge  of  destruction,  for  it  has 
been  its  genius  to  claim  to  base  the  unsteady 
thought  and  wavering  faith  of  mankind  upon 
foundations  that  are  changeless  and  eternal. 

What  is  there  left,  then,  of  intuitional'sm  ?  Very 
little,  indeed,  in  its  older  form,  except  to  those  who 
still  cling  to  a  conception  of  a  static  as  against  a 
plastic  and  changing  universe.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  however,  that  during  the  last  two  or  three 
decades  the  tide  has  been  turning  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction.  There  has  been  a  revival  of  a 
modified  intuitionalism  as  lively  as  was  the  English 
ethical  intuitionalism  in  the  days  of  Hume.  It  is 
particularly  noticeable  among  the  recent  students 
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of  the  origin,  development,  ami  meaning  of  religion. 
It  has  arisen  not  in  sjiite  of,  but  l>y  reason  of,  the 
evolutionary  conception  of  the  world  and  of  morals 
and  religion.  The  point  of  departure  of  the  newer 
intuitionalism  is  the  study  of  instinct  and  feeling  ; 
its  method  of  procedure  is  the  descrii)tion  of  the 
processes  of  consciousness  in  their  genetic  relations, 
and  the  analysis  of  the  nature  of  thinking  ;  ami  its 
culmination  is  tiie  notion  that  intelligence  and 
reason  are  not  primary  and  controlling  facts  of 
consciousness,  but  secondary  functions  of  a  con- 
sciousness which  is  fundamentally  of  a  pulsing, 
energistic  kind,  for  the  sake  of  aiding  it  in  making 
liner  and  fuller  adjustments.  It  looks  as  if  the  life 
of  lower  animals  and  plants  is  essentially  dynamistic 
or  voluntaristic.  The  first  fact  of  organic  life  seems 
to  be  an  impulse  towards  action,  a  want,  a  need. 
Probably  in  its  early  stages  it  does  not  cognize, 
much  less  rationalize,  its  behaviour ;  still  it  leads 
a  relatively  happy  and  successful  career  of  delicately 
intuiting  the  situations  it  meets.  If  the  lower  and 
higher  kinds,  including  the  mind  of  man,  belong 
to  a  single  order,  if  nature  makes  no  leaps,  but 
each  'new'  thing  is  but  the  variation  upon  and 
refinement  of  some  old  fact  or  function,  then  there 
is  no  dili'erence  in  kind  between  the  '  native 
reactions'  of  .simpler  organisms  and  the  conscious 
behaviour  of  men,  between  the  instinctive  adjust- 
ments of  animals  and  the  logical  judgments  of  a 
scientist.  Genetic  logic  is  approximating  to  a 
satisfactory  description  of  the  relationship  between 
these  apparent  extremes.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  students  of  the  mental  life  to  speak  of  the  '  in- 
tellectual instinct.'  Genetic  psychology  is  making 
many  advances  towards  discovering  the  kinship 
between  the  instinctive  wisdom  of  animals  and  the 
refined  intuitions  of  cultivated  minds.  They  ditier 
essentially  in  two  respects  :  the  ability  of  higher 
creatures  to '  fix '  more  definitelj%  through  cognition, 
ideation,  and  judgment,  their  states  and  processes  ; 
and  the  refinement,  from  within,  of  the  'values' 
that  accompany  conduct,  which  have  flowered  into 
the  inner  life  of  art,  morality,  and  religion.  If 
the  direct  source  of  the  wisdom  of  these  higher 
aspects  of  life  is  the  'wisdom'  that  is  bound  up  in 
instinct,  and  if  there  has  been  an  evolution,  not 
simply  of  intelligence,  but  of  the  mechanism  for 
the  immediate,  aflective  interpretationof  experience 
as  well,  then  we  should  seem  to  have  a  basis  for  a 
confidence  in  the  worth  of  the  higher  intuitions. 
And  such  is  the  case — so  that  many  students  now 
believe  that  intuitionalism  has  gained  a  more 
substantial  foundation  in  philosophy  than  it  has 
ever  enjoyed. 

The  history  of  intuitionalism  has  been,  indeed,  a 
record  of  the  knocking  out,  one  after  another,  of 
false  bottoms  in  the  theory  of  knowledge,  each 
time  accompanied,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  fear 
that  this  doctrine  had  permanently  collapsed,  and, 
on  the  other,  bj'^  the  hope  tliat  it  had  established 
itself  more  securely  upon  a  permanent  basis. 
When  science,  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
was  destroying  the  conception  of  an  '  absentee ' 
God  who  spoke  and  operated  upon  the  heart,  the 
only  alternative  seemed  to  be  atheism.  Rational- 
ism, however,  came  to  the  rescue  and  promised  to 
establish  intuitionalism  upon  the  surer  foundation 
of  truth,  a  copy  of  which  is  somehow  reflected  in 
the  eternal  verities  of  the  understanding.  Em- 
piricism and  associationism  then  dissolved  the 
certainties  of  rationalism  by  showing  that  the 
axioms  and  conscience  are  built  up  out  of  experi- 
ence. The  impending  conseijuence  seemed  to  be 
pluralism  and  sensationalism  ;  but  the  '  common 
sense'  philosophers  found  in  the  experiences  them- 
selves the  saving  grace  of  truth,  and  thought  that 
they  had  found  a  more  substantial  ground  for 
morals  and  religion  in  the  common  experience  of 


cfjmmon  men.  Since  latterly  the  dominant  way 
of  thinking  al»out  the  mental  life  is  in  terms  of 
evolutionary  psychology,  it  seemed  at  first  flush  as 
if  nothing  were  left  but  '  pure  '  experience,  or  even, 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  facts  and  laws  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  until  there  set  in  the  reaction 
already  mentioned. 

4.  Criticism. — At  every  stage  in  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  doctrine,  important  considerations  ha\e  been 
overlooked.  It  is  as  if  the  mind  could  entertain 
but  one  imj)elling  conception  at  a  time.  Atheism 
was  failing  to  entertain  a  po.ssibility  of  the  divine 
immanence ;  associationism,  a  sort  of  '  mental 
chemistry,'  was  obtuse  to  the  simple  truth  that 
the  blending  or  fusion  of  '  pure'  experiences  would 
be  the  summation  of  nothings  which  could  give 
only  nothing  as  a  resultant.  This  careless  think- 
ing has  persisted  through  two  centuries,  and  has 
begun  to  yield  at  last,  as  the  outcome  of  more 
higlily  disciplined  judgment  and  a  more  careful 
analysis  of  the  facts  of  pathology  and  of  physio- 
logical and  experimental  psychology  (consult,  e.g., 
two  articles  by  J.  Ward  on  '  Assimilation  and 
Association'  in  Mhid,  new  ser.,  ii.  [1893]  347-362, 
and  iii.  [1894]  509-532).  'Association  is  wholly 
confined  to  ideas  that,  to  begin  with,  are  distinct 
and  to  the  end  are  separable  '  (ih.  iii.  531).  Perhaps 
it  is  true,  as  Ladd,  Baldwin,  and  other  psychologists 
contend,  that  apperception  is  found  in  every  sensa- 
tion. The  notion  of  pure  sensation  is  an  artificial 
abstraction.  No  less  false  is  the  abstraction  of 
the  '  pure  experience '  of  evolution  and  the  sup- 
position of  radical  naturalism  that  consciousness 
can  be  built  up  out  of  '  organic  memories,'  the 
fusion  of  original  chemical  elements,  and  of 
'  behaviour'  that  is  void  of  any  ability  to  evaluate 
the  quality  or  fitness  of  its  reactions.  Perhaps  it 
is  always  impossible  rightly  to  assume  that  some- 
thing can  come  out  of  nothing.  It  may  be  true 
that  an  organism  is  always  doing  something  to  the 
environment  at  the  same  time  that  environment 
is  forming  consciousness.  If  so,  it  is  wholly 
consistent  to  say  that,  while  consciousness  is  con- 
structed out  of  experiences,  the  very  condition 
that  they  are  experiences  at  all  is  that  they  are, 
at  every  step  in  the  process,  parts  of  a  personal 
consciousness.  Then  there  would  be  the  elements 
of  moral  and  religious  insight  resident  somehow 
within  all  exj)eriences.  The  only  absurdity  of  such 
a  belief  would  arise  in  the  thought  of  one  who 
holds  still  to  a  static  and  finished,  as  against  a 
plastic  and  developing,  truth.  With  this  amend- 
ment the  old  question  assumes  a  new  meaning. 

5.  Modern  statement  of  theory. — The  central 
problem  of  the  newer  modified  intuitionalism, 
however,  is  this :  are  the  hereditary  moral  pre- 
dispositions harvested  up  solely  out  of  cognized 
experiences,  or  are  there  other  of  the  higher 
affarmations  of  morality  and  relij^^ion  than  cogni- 
tion, intellection,  and  judgment  ?  There  are 
several  lines  of  evidence  that  the  cognitive  life 
is  only  one  of  the  sources  of  such  wisdom ;  that 
intuition  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  sui  generis,  our 
present  intuitions  having  arisen  not  out  of  cog- 
nitions, but  out  of  other  intuitions ;  and  that 
intuition  is  always  more  or  less  successful  in  guid- 
ing life  into  making  '  wise  '  adjustments. 

(1)  It  is  clear  from  embryologj',  comparative 
anatomy,  and  genetic  psychology  that  the  intel- 
lectual processes  are  not  primary  in  biological 
evolution,  but  are  a  later  '  afterthought '  or  '  by- 
product,' a  specialized  mode  of  carrying  out  that 
which  is  fundamental— behaviour.  Kcason  has 
arisen  out  of  conduct,  and  exists  for  the  sake  of 
imjiroving  it.  The  original  means  of  interpreting 
the  fitness  of  conduct  and  of  distinguishing  right 
behaviour  from  wrongAvas  through  tlieaflectivelife 
— immediate  intuitions,  we  may  say,  of  its  fitness. 
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(2)  There  has  heen  a  progressive  refinement  of 
the  mechanism  of  aflfection,  which  has  kept  pace 
■with  that  of  cognition.  The  latter  has  been  refined 
through  the  agency  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  logical 
functions.  The  former  has  developed  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system 
and  its  connexions  with  the  special  senses,  the 
glands,  intestines,  and  the  circulatory  system,  as 
the  mechanism  for  the  immediate  evaluation  of 
higlier  experiences  as  wholesome  or  unwholesome, 
good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong.  As  indicated  by  the 
generally  accejited  James-Lange  theory  of  the  emo- 
tions, the  organic  responses  often,  if  not  gener- 
ally, precede  the  cognitive  reactions,  and  do  much 
towards  determining  their  character.  The  higher 
instincts  and  sentiments  are  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  refinement  of  the  coarser,  simpler  instincts. 

(3)  There  is  '  wisdom '  in  instinct.  Judging  by 
the  behaviour  of  animals,  this  wisdom  is  more 
like  intuition  than  cognition.  Low  organisms  will 
'  learn '  how  to  meet  a  novel  situation  successfully  ; 
a  sea-anemone,  e.g.,  when  tricked  a  few  times 
into  the  vain  attempt  of  assimilating  filtei--paper 
saturated  with  beef -juice,  will  soon  refuse  the 
tempting  morsel.  Every  reaction  of  every  animal 
seems  to  carry  with  it  a  tang  or  tone  or  flavour  of 
its  worth  or  value  to  the  organism,  and  the  ability 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  accentuation  of 
the  valuable  reactions  and  away  from  those  which 
bode  ill.  This  evaluating  quality  of  consciousness 
is  itself  probably  a  primary  instinct.  Should  one 
care  to  give  it  a  name,  it  might  be  designated 
'  cosmsesthesia,'  a  feeling  of  relation,  a  sense  of 
fitness.  There  is  also  in  instinct  the  peculiarity, 
usually  overlooked,  of  feeling  after  the  conse- 
quences of  a  reaction  before  it  has  completed 
itself,  a  dim  awareness  of  ends  about  to  be 
attained.  It  might  be  useful  to  give  this  quality 
a  name,  as,  for  example,  '  telsesthesia.'  This  pro- 
phetic quality  of  instinct  has  been  observed  by 
several  recent  writers. 

C.  S.  Mayer,  e.fi.,  says  ('  Instinct  and  Intelligence,*  British 
Journal  of  Psychology,  vol.  iv.  [1910]  210  f.) :  '  But  there  is  even 
more  than  this  "feeling  of  activity"  at  the  very  first  perform- 
ance of  an  instinct.  There  is  another  element  which,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  has  hitherto  been  completely  ignored.  To  my 
mind  it  is  certain  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  chick's  first  peck 
or  the  duckling's  first  swim,  the  bird  is  dimly,  of  course  very 
dimly,  conscious  of  the  way  it  is  about  to  act.'  G.  F.  Stout 
agrees  with  this  view,  and  adds:  'But  the  instinctive  equip- 
ment will  not,  in  my  view,  be  sulficient  to  account  for  the 
animal's  actual  behaviour.  .  .  .  The  animal  will  be  on  the  alert 
to  mark  whatever  new  phases  the  developing  situation  brings 
\vith  it.  This  will  be  so  because  it  feels  interested  in  the  situa- 
tion, and  especially  in  the  situation  as  having  a  future.  It  will, 
accordingly,  show  more  or  less  initiative  in  watching  or  search- 
ing for  coming  experiences.  It  will,  so  to  speak,  go  to  meet 
them  ■  (ib.  p.  240  f.). 

The  developed  equivalent  of  these  two  endow- 
ments of  consciousness,  cosmsesthesia  and  tetes- 
thesia,  which  designate  the  essential  nature  of  the 
wisdom  of  instinct,  is  the  higher  wisdom  of  the 
heart,  much  of  which  cannot  be  cognized. 

(4)  There  is  always  operative  the  act  of  sub- 
conscious incubation,  Avhich  presents  to  the  field 
of  clear  consciousness  new  and  unexpected  results. 
These  often  arise  from  lines  of  conveyance  among 
the  instincts,  impulses,  and  imperfect  ideations, 
whose  combined  effect  is  a  '  revelation  '  to  tlie  mind 
of  that  which  before  had  been  at  most  but  dimly 
felt.  The  study  of  the  subconscious,  indeed,  has 
robbed  intelligence  of  the  credit  it  had  claimed  for 
its  control  of  life,  and  for  our  scientific,  philo- 
sophical, and  aesthetic  heritage. 

(5)  The  analysis  of  the  processes  involved  in 
invention  and  discovery  shows  that  something  like 
intuition  has  played  a  most  important  role  in  this 
sphere,  where  clear  consciousness  is  supposed  to  be 
at  its  point  of  highest  efficiency  and  in  conijilete 
control  (consult  E.  Mach,  'The  Part  Played  by 
Accident  in  Discovery  and  Invention,'  Pojmlar 
Scientific  Addresses,  Cliicago,  1897). 


(6)  Clear  concise  judgments  are  often  derived 
from  the  summation  of  imperceptible  factors  in 
experience.  There  is  a  vast  array  of  evidence 
from  psychological  experimentation  pointing  in 
this  direction,  and  much  that  proves  the  law  con- 
clusively. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  work  of  A.  Bruckner  upon  touch  sensa- 
tions (Zeitschr.  fiir  Physiol,  und  Psychol,  der  Sinnesorgane, 
xxvi.  [1901]  38  ff.).  Two  simultaneous  tactual  impressions,  each 
of  which  is  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  wiU  produce  a 
definite  perception  if  the  sum  of  the  two  is  above  the  threshold 
(see  also  G.  JI.  Stratton,  Experimental  Psychology  and  its  Bear- 
ing  xtpon  Culture,  London,  1903,  ch.  iv.  f.). 

It  amounts  to  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
thought  that  the  proof  is  forthcoming  that  even 
our  clear  conscious  judgments  are  based  upon 
evidences  that  must  be  felt  out  rather  than 
cognized. 

It  is  not  strange  that  with  the  many  conspiring 
lines  of  evidence,  of  which  the  above  are  only 
typical,  of  the  fact  of  an  intuitive  source  of  know- 
ledge, there  should  recently  have  arisen  a  pre- 
dilection for  belittling  the  value  of  intellection  as 
compared  with  that  of  intuition  (see  W.  James, 
Varieties  of  lieligiozis  Experience,  London,  1903, 
ch.  on  '  Philosophy '  ;  H.  Bergson,  Creative  Evolu- 
tion, do.  1911).  The  genetic  view  of  conscious- 
ness hinted  above  would  tend  to  bring  the  two 
aspects  of  life  into  a  satisfactory  harmony.  It 
would  suggest  the  validity  of  the  progressively 
enriching  content  of  the  moral,  aesthetic,  and  re- 
ligious life,  drawn  from  the  content  of  all  the 
instincts,  independently  of  conscious  description, 
and  mayhap  often  transcending  it.  It  would 
assume,  too,  that  reason  and  judgment  are  the 
articulated  organized  asi)ects  of  the  entire  stream 
of  processes,  not  diflerent  in  kind  from  the  life  of 
instinct  and  intuition.  The  intellect,  being  but  a 
specialized  expression  of  the  rest  of  life  in  certain 
of  its  phases,  preserves  as  its  own  content  the 
inner  life  of  the  instincts.  It  does  not  furnish 
'  values '  to  life  because  of  its  formulations ;  on 
the  contrary,  its  formulations  are  for  the  sake  of 
describing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  values  that  con- 
sciousness already  apprehends. 

It  is  likely  that  most  of  life  will  remain  below 
and  above  the  reach  of  accurate  description  and 
formulation,  and  that  mankind  will  continue  to 
derive  much  of  its  truth  or  values  from  '  the 
recesses  of  feeling,  the  darker,  blinder  strata  of 
character,'  which  '  are  the  only  places  in  the  world 
in  which  Ave  catch  real  facts  in  the  making, 
and  directly  perceive  how  events  happen  and 
how  work  is  actually  done'  (James,  op.  cit.  p. 
501  f.). 
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INVESTITURE  CONTROVERSY.— Inves- 
titure (from  vestirc,  '  to  put  in  possession  ')  was  the 
act  of  installation  by  wiiich  the  vassal  in  the  feudal 
jjeriod  entered  into  possession  of  a  property  or  an 
office,  and  acknowledged  that  he  held  it  on  condi- 
tion of  fulfilling  certain  duties  to  the  suzerain  who 
invested  him.    The  formal  acts  which  accompanied 
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investiture  ware  sj'iubolic  of  the  new  relation  into 
which  vassal  and  suzerain  entered.  The  vassal 
did  homaj^e  and  tendered  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his 
liese-lord  ;  thereupon  the  suzerain  invested  him  by 
delivering  over  some  object  which  was  the  symbol 
of  his  new  rights.  The  object  might  be  a  clod  of 
earth  to  symbolize  his  possession  of  the  land,  or  a 
sword,  which  at  once  symbolized  his  power  over 
those  beneath  him  and  the  nature  of  the  service 
he  must  render  to  his  superior.  Investiture,  there- 
fore, marked  how,  whenever  a  man  entered  into 
possession  of  otlice  or  land,  he  took  his  place  in  the 
feudal  system,  and  enjoyed  certain  rights  on  con- 
dition of  rendering  certain  service. 

I.  In  the  Empire.  —  The  controversy  which 
sprang  up  on  the  question  between  Church  and 
Empire,  and  which  bulks  so  largely  in  the  medi- 
eval period,  was  the  natural  result  of  the  increased 
wealth  and  social  importance  of  the  clergy.  So 
long  as  the  Church  was  the  communion  of  the 
faithful  and  was  supported  by  their  gifts,  its 
clergy  were  elected  by  those  who  valued  their 
services,  and  owned  no  allegiance  save  to  the  flock 
whom  they  served.  They  were  chosen  in  view 
of  their  capacity  to  fulfil  spiritual  functions,  and 
were  invested  with  spiritual  authority  over  all  who 
owned  themselves  their  subjects.  The  ring  and 
crozier,  which  became  the  symbols  of  investiture 
of  the  higher  clergy,  were  symbols  of  spiritual 
authority.  The  ring  symbolized  the  marriage  be- 
tween the  Churchman  and  his  bishopric  or  monas- 
tery ;  the  crozier  stood  for  the  cure  of  souls  Avhich 
Avas  delivered  into  his  charge.  He  held  his  office 
from  the  Church  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  Church  : 
he  was  the  Church's  '  man.' 

But  the  Church  came  into  possession  of  great 
donations  of  land,  and,  since  the  Church  never 
died,  it  rarely  surrendered  any  of  this  property. 
As  holders  of  land.  Churchmen  became  at  once 
involved  in  the  responsibilities  which,  according  to 
the  feudal  tenure  of  all  land,  attached  to  such  pos- 
sessions. They  became  incorporated  in  the  feudal 
system.  Bishops  and  abbots  became  secular  lords 
in  virtue  of  their  lands.  As  such,  they  held  their 
property  of  secular  lords  on  condition  that  thej' 
fulfilled  their  duty  to  their  suzerain.  They  became 
responsible  also  for  courts  of  justice  among  their 
own  vassals,  and  required  the  secular  service  of 
their  vassals.  The  king  of  France  was  vassal  to 
one  of  his  own  bishops  for  his  possessions  in  the 
Vexin.  The  bishop-counts  held  their  temporal 
possessions  as  the  king's  men,  even  as  their  own 
vassals  in  turn  held  property  as  their  men.  The 
system,  which  gave  Churchmen  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  connexion  with  their  temporal  possessions, 
could  be  safe  only  if  the  Churchmen  fulfilled  in 
turn  the  responsibilities  to  their  superiors  which 
tlie  possessions  implied.  But,  because  the  superior 
needed  the  service  of  the  holder  of  an  ecclesiastical 
property,  he  needed  also  some  guarantee  that  a 
new  holder  was  competent  to  fulfil  that  side  of  his 
duty.  He  interfered,  therefore,  in  the  election  of 
bishops,  not  out  of  wantonness,  but  from  the  natu- 
ral desire  to  have  a  loyal  and  capable  vassal.  Hence 
there  was  a  tendency  to  construe  the  ecclesiastical 
benefice,  not  as  a  spiritual  otlice,  but  as  a  feudal 
fief,  which,  like  every  other  feudal  fief,  involved 
allegiance  to  a  secular  lord  and  conferred  on  him 
the  right  of  investiture.  The  suzerain  received 
homage  and  oath  of  fealty  from  the  Churchman, 
and  thereupon  invested  him  with  ring  and  crozier. 
AVliiie  the  claim  was  naturally  most  eagerly  pressed 
in  the  case  of  the  bisliops,  the  situation  was  the 
same,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  in  connexion 
with  the  abbeys  and  the  majority  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices.  The  suzerain  could  say  that  he  only 
invested  the  beneficiary  into  the  temporalities,  but 
practically  it  was  his  fitness  to  hold  the  temporali-  I 
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ties  from  the  suzerain  that  determined  the  bene- 
ficiary's election. 

The  reasons  which  caused  the  controversy  to 
break  out  in  an  acute  form  between  the  Empire 
and  the  Church  were  many.  It  is  necessary  to 
point  out  only  the  principal.  On  the  one  side,  the 
sacrosanct  character  which  attached  itself  in  men's 
minds  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  hatl  enabled  the 
Emperors  to  go  further  than  other  rulers  in  claim- 
ing the  right  to  invest  Churchmen.  The  Emperor 
even  claimed  the  right  to  appoint  the  pope  ;  much 
more  could  he  invest  a  bishop.  Since,  therefore, 
the  Emperor  had  gone  furthest  in  the  claim  to  in- 
vest, the  effect  of  the  claim  in  secularizing  the 
whole  tone  of  the  Church  was  most  patent  in 
the  Empire.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the 
freedom  of  the  electors,  who  stood  for  the  faithful 
choosing  a  spiritual  director,  was  overridden  by  the 
suzerain,  who  desired  a  competent  vassal.  Further, 
since  during  a  vacancy  the  suzerain  drew  largely 
on  the  revenues  of  a  see,  it  was  in  his  interest,  as 
it  was  in  his  power,  to  obstruct  the  eflorts  of  the 
electors  in  choosing  a  bishop.  But,  above  all,  the 
suzerain's  power  stimulated  simony.  It  is  always 
easier  to  bribe  one  man  than  to  bribe  a  court  of 
electors,  and  to  do  it  secretly ;  men  bought  their 
sees  more  readily  when  the  court  of  electors  had 
become  an  individual. 

The  chronicles  and  acts  of  synods  during  the  11th  cent,  prove 
how  strong  the  custom  had  growTi  in  the  Church.  In  1049,  at 
a  synod  in  Reims,  the  three  bishops  of  Nevers,  Coutances,  and 
N'antes  acknowledged  that  they  had  purchased  their  promotion. 
The  bishop  of  Toulouse,  at  a  synod  held  in  the  city  in  1056,  was 
accused  of  having  paid  100,000  solidi  for  his  see,  and  of  having: 
sold  the  holy  vessels  of  his  cathedral  to  buy  a  bishopric  for  his 
brother. 

The  increased  wealth  and  power  now  attaching 
to  Church  offices  were  sure  in  themselves  to  tempt 
men  to  use  any  method  of  attaining  them  ;  but  the 
fact  that  those  who  could  confer  office  were  more 
open  to  bribery  increased  the  temi)tation.  "What 
added  to  the  temptation  was  that  the  Church  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  carrying  its  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  clerical  marriage.  Churchmen  had  chil- 
dren, and  were  not  yet  so  ashamed  of  them  as  to 
conceal  the  fact.  Tney  openly  schemed  to  obtain 
their  offices  for  their  sons.  Many  abbeys  and 
churches  had  been  founded  by  men  who  stipulated 
that  the  right  of  appointing  the  holders  of  the 
benefices  should  be  reserved  to  them  and  their 
heirs.  Hence  high  dignities  in  the  Church  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  appanages  of  great  families, 
and  the  means  of  providing  for  younger  sons  and 
bastards.  Men  who  owed  their  appointment  to 
such  claims  were  likely  to  regard  their  offices  as 
the  natural  property  of  their  children. 

The  connexion  of  clerical  marriage  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  rights  of  electors  who  stood  for  the  Christian  people  is  seen 
in  the  synod  of  Pavia,  1018,  which  was  largely  concerned  with 
the  issue  of  decrees  against  Churchmen  who,  living  with  wives 
and  children,  diverted  Church  property  to  their  relatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  forced  the  question  to 
the  front  in  the  Empire  was  the  rising  tone  of  the 
Church  itself.  The  Roman  Church  became  more 
conscious  of  its  spiritual  functions,  and  at  once 
began  to  claim  the  power  to  govern  itself  with  the 
view  of  fulfilling  its  special  functions.  Laying 
weight  on  the  office  and  duties  of  the  clergy,  it 
insisted  that  a  spiritual  function  could  be  conferred 
only  by  spiritual  men.  Churchmen  must  be  chosen 
by  the  Church  with  a  view  to  their  religious  quali- 
fications, and  must  be  free  to  act  as  the  Church's 
'men,'  owning  only  one  allegiance.  Naturally, 
the  Church  failed  to  recognize  that  such  a  change 
in  the  status  of  the  clergy  within  mediajval  society 
must  bring  with  it  their  renunciation  of  functions 
which  they  had  hitherto  fulfilled  and  dignities 
which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  No  kingdom 
dared  allow  the  establishment  in  its  midst  of  a 
body  of  men  who  enjoyed  all  the  privileges,  but 
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were  not  to  be  relied  on  to  fulfil  the  duties,  of  their 
tempor.ll  possessions. 

The  rising  claim  for  autonomy  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  found  expression  in  the  Lateran  synod  of 
1059,  -which,  in  its  sixth  decree,  forbade  clerics  to 
accept  any  spiritual  ollice  from  lay  hands  ;  and  the 
claim  tims  made  in  Italy  was  echoed  by  the  synods 
of  Vienne  and  Toulouse  in  the  following  year.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  Hildebrand  became  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  that  the  battle  was  joined  with  in- 
creasing consciousness  of  all  that  Avas  involved  in 
the  issue. 

This  was  partly  due  to  the  uncompromising 
temper  of  the  new  pope,  but  still  more  was  it  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  knew  his  own  mind,  and  had 
no  hesitation  about  uttering  it.  He  saw,  with  the 
instinct  of  a  born  ruler,  that  the  only  justification 
for  a  government  is  that  it  should  take  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  risks  of  governing.  All  Christen- 
doiu  recognized  a  certain  privilege  resting  in  Rome, 
but  practically  Christendom  was  going  on  in  its 
several  provinces  as  though  Home  did  not  exist. 
Gregory  grasped  the  I'eins  and  actually  drove.  He 
saw  that  the  hrst  aim  to  be  sought  was  the  Church's 
liberty  to  choose  its  servants.  He  reconstituted 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  with  the  sole  right  to 
elect  a  pope ;  the  Church,  not  the  Emperor,  must 
choose  its  head.  That  carried  with  it  the  free 
choice  of  the  bishops  by  their  chapters  and  their 
confirmation  by  the  pope ;  no  archbishop  could 
assume  authority  till  he  had  received  his  pallium, 
the  symbol  of  his  authority,  from  Rome.  He  ex- 
tended the  practice  of  sending  legates  from  Rome 
in  order  to  bind  the  Church  into  unity  with  the 
head  that  it  itself  had  chosen.  His  attack  on 
simony  and  clerical  marriage  was  meant  to  free 
the  clergy  from  secular  control. 

The  key  to  the  situation  lay  in  investitui'e. 
Who  invested  a  Churchman  with  his  authority  ? 
If  the  secular  power,  then  he  was  chosen  for  his 
fitness  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  that  power,  and,  as  its 
'man,' must  take  its  orders  in  his  duties.  If  the 
Church,  then  his  qualification  was  a  religious  one, 
and  he  must  throughout  serve  religious  ends.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  famous  Lenten  synod  of  1075, 
Gregory  denounced  the  married  clergy,  excom- 
municated five  of  Henry  IV. 's  councillors  because 
they  had  obtained  their  ecclesiastical  ofiices  by 
simony,  and  forbade  every  layman  to  grant  inves- 
titure to  an  ecclesiastical  dignity. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Empire  to  submit  to 
this  decision  simpliciter.  So  long  as  Churchmen 
held  high  ofBce  in  the  Empire  and  large  fiefs  in 
every  kingdom  in  Europe,  they  must  hold  tliese 
under  pledge  to  fulfil  the  duties  to  the  secular 
authorities  involved  in  their  dignities ;  and  the 
secular  authorities  must  have  some  guarantee  at 
their  election  that  the  beneficiaries  were  loj^al  sub- 
jects. The  revived  power  of  Rome  only  made  more 
intolerable  the  position  mIucIi  Gregory  claimed. 
So  long  as  the  practical  government  of  the  Church 
Avas  lodged  in  each  provincial  Church,  the  secular 
ruler  could  acknowledge  beneficiaries  who  were 
loyal  to  a  Church  over  which  the  provincial 
government  held  some  control.  But,  when  Rome 
not  only  claimed  but  exercised  power  over  every 
section  of  the  Church,  the  admission  of  Gregory's 
claim  meant  the  institution  in  every  kingdom  of  a 
body  of  men,  holding  large  secular  authority,  who 
were  liable  to  remain  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
a  foreign  power.  The  only  terms  on  which  the 
newly  formulated  demands  of  the  Church  were  ad- 
missible in  their  full  scope  were  that  the  Cliurch- 
men  should  surrender  their  territorial  power  and 
secular  dignities,  and,  since  they  claimed  to  be 
free  to  exercise  spiritual  authority,  undertake  to 
fulfil  only  spiritual  duties.  In  the  course  of  the 
struggle,   many   of    the  high  dignitaries    of    the 


Church  saw  that  this  was  involved  in  Gregory's 
demand,  and  were  distinctly  lukewarm  in  their 
support  of  the  pope. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
struggle  between  Gregory  and  the  Emperor.  It 
is  enough  to  note  that  Henry's  humiliation  at 
Canossa  in  1077  was  followed  in  1085  by  Gregory's 
death  in  exile  ;  and  that  the  sudden  and  dramatic 
changes  in  the  situation  prove  that  the  question 
in  debate  was  not  ripe  for  settlement.  Church 
and  Empire  could  alternately  win  ;  but  no  lasting 
settlement  had  been  arrived  at.  The  popes  who 
followed  Gregory  were  content  to  reiterate  the 
claims  of  the  Church,  Victor  III.  at  the  synod  of 
Benevento  in  1087,  Urban  II.  at  the  synod  of 
Melii  in  1089.  Paschal  li.,  however,  made  a  sig- 
nificant admission.  At  Sutri  his  legates  in  1111 
met  Henry  V.  and  oft'ered,  if  the  Emperor  v.'oukl 
grant  freedom  of  election  and  the  abolition  of  lay 
investiture,  that  Paschal  was  prepared  to  surrender 
all  the  temporalities  which  the  clergy  had  received, 
since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  But,  when  Henry 
arrived  at  Rome  to  be  crowned  on  those  terms,  the 
bishops  present  entered  a  strong  protest  against 
what  they  accounted  a  surrender.  The  Church, 
apart  from  the  pope,  was  not  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  its  liberty. 

Til  ere  followed  more  than  ten  years  of  confused 
debate  and  struggle.  Paschal,  whom  Henry  had 
taken  prisoner  after  his  abortive  visit  to  Rome, 
was  cowed  or  persuaded  into  a  renuncifition  of  the 
right  of  investiture.  But  a  Lateran  Council  (1112) 
rejected  the  pope's  submission  on  the  ground  that 
Paschal  was  not  at  liberty  ;  and  the  synod  of 
Vienne,  with  the  consent  of  the  pope,  renewed  the 
uncompromising  claim  of  the  Church.  Many  other 
factors  entered  to  complicate  the  quarrel  between 
the  Church  and  the  Empire,  but  the  main  principle 
which  divided  the  two  powers,  in  that  period  of 
antipopes  and  rival  Emperors,  was  still  the  question 
of  investiture. 

A  compromise  between  the  conflicting  principles 
was  reached  by  Henry  V.  and  Calixtus  II.  in  the 
Worms  Concordat  (1122),  to  which  the  Church  set 
its  seal  in  the  8th  and  9th  canons  of  the  Lateran 
Council  (1123).  The  election  of  bishops  and 
abbots  Avas  to  take  place  in  presence  of  imperial 
commissioners,  and  the  elected  dignitary  was  in- 
vested Avith  his  temporalities  by  the  Emperor, 
The  Church,  hoAvever,  retained  the  power  of  elect- 
ing, though  the  elected  must  be  accepted  by  the 
Empire,  and  the  Church  alone  could  confer  ring 
and  crozier,  the  emblems  of  spiritual  authority. 
The  Avorst  abuse  connected  Avith  lay  investiture 
thus  fell  aAvay  at  once,  for  the  Emperor  Avas  un- 
able to  keep  a  benefice  vacant,  since  he  could  not 
])revent  the  electors  from  meeting.  OtherAvise  the 
Concordat  is  a  compromise,  and,  as  such,  theoreti- 
cally open  to  criticism.  The  Church  safeguarded 
the  claims  of  the  electors  to  Avhom  belonged  the 
right  of  declaring  Avho  Avas  a  fitting  person  to  fulfil 
an  ecclesiastical  ofiice  ;  it  preserved  the  recognition 
of  every  church  dignitary  as  the  holder  of  a  spiritual 
office,  since  he  Avas  invested  Avith  ring  and  ci'ozier 
by  the  Church.  The  State  retained  the  poAver  to 
make  its  influence  felt  by  the  presence  of  its  com- 
missioners, and  the  Emperor  Avas  acknoAvledged  as 
feudal  suzerain  over  Church  fiefs  as  over  all  fiefs. 
Both  parties,  in  fact,  OAvned  that  the  situation 
needed  delicate  handling,  and  could  not  be  deter- 
mined by  either  side  pressing  its  claims  to  tlieir 
logical  issue.  The  practical  utility  of  the  Con- 
cordat Avas  proved  by  the  fact  that,  though  it  did 
not  and  could  not  prevent  encroachments  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  its  principles  regulated  the  tenure 
of  church  dignities  in  the  Emjiire  till  its  dissolution 
in  1806.  Then  the  situation  Avas  Avholly  clianged, 
since  Christendom  no  longer  OAvned  only  one  Church ; 
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the  investiture  question  passed  into  the  issue  of 
Church  and  State. 

2.  In  France. — The  controversy  arose  in  France, 
but  tliere  its  course  vas  dillerent,  because  the 
Churcli  was  not  dealing,  as  in  the  Empire,  Avith 
one  central  authority.  Tlie  settlement,  for  the 
same  reason,  was  dillerent.  There  could  be  no 
Concordat,  since  any  decision  at  which  the  king 
arrived  did  not  bind  the  gi'eat  nobles.  Hence,  for 
a  full  statement  of  the  struggle  and  its  settlement, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  review  all  the  greater 
fiefs.  It  need  only  be  noted  that  liy  tlie  Prag- 
matic yanction  under  Paschal  II.  the  king  aban- 
doned all  claim  to  homage  from  Churchmen  and 
the  right  of  investiture.  He  demanded,  however, 
an  oath  of  fealty  before  anj'  beneficiary  was  allowed 
to  enter  on  his  temi)oraIities,  and  thus  retained 
suzerainty  over  cliurch  dignities,  so  far  as  they 
Avere  fiefs.  The  agreement,  though  different  in  its 
terms,  shows  the  same  essential  and  inevitable 
features  of  compromise  as  the  Worms  Concordat. 
The  arrangements,  made  by  the  feudal  lords,  varied 
according  to  their  power  and  the  condition  of  the 
Church  in  their  territories.  In  the  South  of  France, 
where  the  clergy  were  less  amenable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Rome,  homage  was  long  exacted  from 
bishops. 

3.  In  England. — In  England  the  controversy 
was  clearly  raised  by  Arclibishop  Anselm  under 
Henrj'  i.  Anselm's  conduct  in  the  matter  illus- 
trates vividly  the  service  which  the  monastic 
orders  rendered  to  the  Church  in  the  long  debate. 
Monks,  who  held  high  dignity,  were  indifi'erent, 
to  a  degree  that  the  more  secularized  Churchmen 
were  not,  to  the  emoluments  and  dignities  of  office 
and  were  .specially  disciplined  to  obedience  to  the 
Church.  Anselm,  appealing  to  the  decrees  of 
Gregory  and  Urban,  refused  to  do  homage  for  his 
own  see  on  Henry's  accession  (1100),  or  to  con- 
secrate bishops  who  had  done  such  homage.  The 
controversy  which  followed  was  sharp  and  decisive, 
as  was  to  be  expected  from  two  men  who  were  in- 
telligent enough  to  respect  each  other's  position. 
The  compromise  at  which  they  arrived  and  which 
Paschal  confirmed  (HOC)  was  practically  the  Worms 
Concordat.  It  came  to  be  embodied  in  IMagna 
Charta. 

Cf.,  further,  art.  Concordat. 
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INVINCIBLE  IGNORANCE.— The  question 
as  to  how  far  ignorance  in  its  various  degrees 
affects  the  voluntary  character  of  action  calls  for 
consideration  in  any  ethical  system  which  aims  at 
completeness.  Only  in  so  far  as  it  is  voluntary  is 
an  action  imputable.  In  the  moral  theology^  of 
the  lioman  Catholic  Church  a  broad  distinction  is 
drawn  between  'invincible'  ignorance  and  'vin- 
cible '  ignorance.  A  man  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
invincible  ignorance  if,  when  he  acts,  he  is  alto- 
gether unaware  of  the  law  or  of  the  facts  of  the 


case,  and  hence  is  unconscious  of  the  obligation 
of  further  inquiry  on  the  point ;  or,  again,  if 
after  reasonable  efibrt  he  is  unable  to  arrive  at 
certain  knowledge.  Ignorance  is  vincible  when 
a  man  is  conscious  of  iiis  lack  of  knowledge  and 
of  the  duty  of  making  some  further  inquiry,  and 
nevertheless  neglects  to  u.se  his  opportunities  of  so 
doing.  Vincible  ignorance  presents  several  varie- 
ties. A  man  may  actually  foster  his  own  igaiorance 
for  fear  lest  the  obligation  should  become  known 
to  him  (if/norantia  nffcitulu)  ;  or,  while  not  de- 
liberately fostering  ignorance,  lie  may  neglect  all 
means  to  acquire  knowledge  {irjnrjrdntia  crassa  or 
supina) ;  or  he  may  make  some  efforts,  but  such 
as  are  incommensurate  with  the  gravity  of  the 
matter  {upiorantia  pure  vincibilis).  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  terms  'invincible'  and  'vincible' 
ignorance  have  reference  to  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  a  particular  action  (or  series  of  actions) 
is  performed.  Invincible  ignorance  in  no  way 
signifies  that  the  mind  is  incapable  of  further  en- 
lightenment on  the  subject.  New  information 
may  transform  it  into  clear  knowledge.  As  re- 
gards the  degree  of  efibrt  to  attain  knowledge  in 
default  of  which  ignorance  cannot  be  regarded 
as  invincible,  no  hard  anil  fast  rule  can  be  given. 
It  varies  with  the  gravity  of  the  matter  and  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual.  There  are 
certain  callings  [e.g.  that  of  a  judge)  which  carry 
with  them  heavier  obligations  as  regards  the  ac- 
quisition of  professional  knowledge  than  do  others. 
In  these,  invincible  ignorance  cannot  be  jileaded 
as  an  explanation  of  errors  due  to  want  of  such 
knowledge,  unless  considerable  eftbrts  have  been 
made  to  attain  it.  All  are  bound  to  make  very 
great  efforts  to  escape  ignorance  in  matters  affect- 
ing the  salvation  of  their  own  souls  or  those  of 
others.  Yet  even  here  much  will  depend  on  the 
circumstances  and  capacity  of  the  person  con- 
cerned. What  would  be  invincible  ignorance  in 
the  case  of  the  uneducated  or  of  one  much  occupied 
Avith  duties  from  which  tliere  was  no  escape  would 
be  vincible  ignorance  in  those  less  unfavourably 
situated. 

Invincible  ignorance  excuses  from  all  culpa- 
bility. An  action  committed  in  ignorance  of  the 
law  prohibiting  it,  or  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  is 
not  a  voluntary  act.  The  true  character  of  what 
he  is  doing  is  unknown  to  the  agent.  Such  is  the 
unanimous  teaching  of  Roman  Catholic  moral- 
ists. This  i^osition  Avas,  hoAvever,  traversed  by 
the  Reformers.  According  to  Luther,  invincible 
igTiorance  renders  breaches  of  human  laAv  alone 
inculpable  ;  it  is  otherwise  as  regards  the  laAv  of 
God.  For  here  our  ignorance  is  due  to  original 
sin,  and  is  itself  sinful.  It  cannot,  therefore,  in- 
vincible though  it  be,  be  pleaded  in  excuse. 

'  In  politicis  negotiis  potest  esse  locus  invincibili  ignorantiae 
.  .  .  sed  haec  ad  res  sacras  et  eonscientiae  negotia  transferenda 
non  sunt.  Sumus  enim  nati  in  caecitate  peccati  originalis :  id 
uiaUini  invincibile  est  .  .  .  sed  non  adeo  excusabile  est,  sicut 
Scholastici  invincibilem  ignorantiam  dixerunt  excusabilem' 
(Comment,  in  Gen.  xii.  17). 

Calvin  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
invincible  ignorance  as  regards  the  divine  laAv. 
Our  ignorance,  he  says,  is  always  A'incible  ignor- 
ance of  the  crass  or  supine  sort. 

'  Certum  est  ignorantiam  nostram  supinae  crassaeque  negli- 
gentiae  semper  esse  comilem'  {in  Lucam,  xii.  47). 

Jansenius  on  this  point  folloAved  the  teaching  of 
Luther  (dc  Stat.  nat.  lajys.  ii.  6) ;  and,  even  after 
the  condemnation  of  the  five  propositions,  his  doc- 
trine on  this  subject  continued  to  be  upheld  by 
some  of  his  adherents.  In  1690,  Pope  Ale.xander 
A'lil.  authoritatively  condemned  the  proposition  : 

'  Even  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  invincible  ignorance  as  to 
the  natural  law,  he  who  in  the  state  of  fallen  nature  acts  out 
of  such  ignorance,  is  not  thereby  excused  from  fonual  sin  ' 
('  Tametsi  detur  ignorantia  invincibilis  iuris  naturae,  haec  in 
statu  naturae  lapsae  operantem  ex  ipsa  non  excusat  a  peccato 
formali,'  Dec^inger,  no.  1292). 
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This  thesis  had  been  maintained  by  the  Jan- 
Benist  theologians  Jean  de  Witt^  and  Macaire 
Havermans  (A.  Vacant,  Diet,  de  tMologie  Pans, 
1903  i  752)  The  doctrine  that  invincible  ignor- 
ance excuses  from  sin  is,  indeed,  of  great  import- 
ance in  Koman  Catholic  theology.  It  renders  the 
seemingly  rigorous  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that 
communion  with  the  See  of  Peter  is  by  God  s 
ordinance  necessary  to  salvation,  compatible  with 
the  confident  hope  that  many  who  are  outside 
all  visible  communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  will  enter  heaven.  This  point  was  clearly 
ex-pressed  by  Pius  IX.  in  his  Encyclical  to  the 
bishops  of  Italy  (10th  Aug.  1863) : 

'It  is  known  both  to  ourselves  and  to  you  (veneral)le 
brethren)  that  they  who  are  in  the  state  of  invincible  ignorance 
reu-arding  our  holy  religion,  and  who  carefully  observe  the 
na1.ural  faw  and  its  precepts  written  by  God  Himself  on  the 
hearts  of  all  .  .  .  can,  through  the  action  of  God's  light  and 
grace,  attain  eternal  life,  since  God  .  .  .  will  by  no  means 
suffer  any  to  perish  who  has  not  incurred  the  guilt  of  wilful 
Bin '  (Denzinger,  no.  1G77). 

On  the  other  hand,  vincible  ignorance  regarding 
those  matters  which  a  man  is  under  obligation  to 
know  is  culpable.  Here  the  want  of  knowledge 
is  voluntary,  either  directly,  as  in  ignorantia  ajfec- 
tata,  or  indirectly,  as  in  ignorantia  crassa  or  pure 
vincibilis.  And  no  man  is  justified  in  remaining 
voluntarily  ignorant  as  to  the  duties  of  his  state 
of  life  or  as  to  the  truths  essential  to  his  salvation. 
On  this  point  Roman  Catholic  moralists  find  them- 
selves at  issue  with  the  very  prevalent  opinion 
that  speculative  error  can  never  be  a  breach  of  tlie 
Moral  Law.  Where  the  speculative  error  relates 
to  vital  matters  of  religion,  and  is  due  to  negli- 
gence, such  error,  they  hold,  is  gravely  culpable. 
Further,  since  vincible  ignorance  is  voluntary,  the 
responsibility  for  the  acts  resulting  from  it  re- 
mains with  the  agent.  The  guilt,  however,  of  sin 
due  to  this  cause  is  proportioned,  not  to  the  ob- 
jective character  of  the  thing  done,  but  to  the 
degree  of  culpable  negligence  to  which  it  is  due. 
Moreover,  an  act  done  tlirough  ignorance,  even  if 
that  ignorance  be  crass  or  supine,  is  less  culpable 
than  an  act  done  with  clear  knowledge  ;  for  it  is 
less  fully  voluntary,  and,  therefore,  less  imput- 
able. As  regards  the  ignorance  which  is  deliber- 
ately fostered,  there  is  a  divergence  of  opinion 
among  moralists. 

How  far  can  invincible  ignorance  extend?  It 
would  seem  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  it 
is  impossible.  There  are  certain  broad  principles 
of  the  natural  law  which  can  never  be  altogether 
obscured.  No  one,  e.g.,  can  be  invincibly  ignorant 
that  he  should  not  do  to  another  what  he  would 
be  unwilling  to  have  done  to  himself.  As  soon, 
however,  as  we  pass  to  derivative  principles,  in- 
vincible ignorance  appears.  To  the  Christian 
moralist  it  is  evident  that  polygamy  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature.  Yet  many  a  pagan  and 
Muhainmadan  is  certainly  in  invincible  ignorance 
on  this  matter.  Duelling  provides  a  case  in  which 
invincible  ignorance  prevails  in  certain  more  civil- 
ized countries.  A  question  of  special  interest  in 
view  of  opinions  now  often  maintained  is  whether 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  invincibly  ignorant 
regarding  the  existence  of  God.  The  general  reply 
of °  Roman  Catholic  theologians  _  is  that,  even  if 
such  ignorance  be  possible,  it  is  altogether  ab- 
normal and  can  last  at  most  but  a  short  time  :  the 
evidences  for  God's  existence  both  in  the  created 
world  and  in  the  human  conscience  are  so  manifest 
and  clear  that  it  is  impossible  for  ignorance  on  this 
point  to  remain  long  invincible  (J.  de  Lugo,  '  de 
Incarn.,'  disp.  v.  n.  106,  in  Opera,  Paris,  1868,  ii. 
351).  It  is  plain  that  this  view  is  incompatible 
with  the  admission  that  any  one  can  continue  long 
to  be  a  conscientious  agnostic.  Ag-nosticism  ap- 
pears as  vincible  ignorance  on  a  question  as  to 


which  a  man  is  under  the  gravest  obligation  to 
acquire  certain  knowledge  and  as  to  which  such 
knowledge  is  easy  of  attainment. 

LiTBRATUEE.— Thomas  Aquinas,  Sinnma  theol.  ii.  i.  qn.  6, 
art  8  qu  76  •  F.  Suarez,  De  Actibus  Humanis,  tr.  u.  disp.  i 
(Opera,  \emce,  1740-51,  iv.  126) ;  C.  R.  Billuart,  C'«rsi« 
V/feo?.,  Paris,  1827-30,  viii.  152-194;  A.  BaUermi,  Theologia 
Moralis,  Prato,  1889,  tr.  i.  c.  3  ;  T.  J.  BouquiUon,  InsMictiones 
Theologice  Moralis  Fundammtahs,  Bruges,  1873,  pp.  bU-77  ;  V. 
Frins,  De  Actibus  Humanis,  Freiburg,  1897,  i.  321  ff. ;  W.  J. 
Walsh,  De  Actibus  Humanis,  Dublin,  1880. 

G.  H.  Joyce. 
INVISIBILITY.— The  attribute  of  invisibility 
is  one  which  is  shared  by  gods,  spirits,  demons,  the 
dead  and  the  region  of  the  dead,  or  the  world  of 
the  gods,  while  the  power  of  becoming  invisible 
belongs  to  those    beings    as  well    as   to  certain 
mortals.     Where  invisibility  was  ascribed  to  gods 
or  spirits,  one  simple  reason  probably  was  that  in 
the  case  of  most  of  them,  apart  from  animal-gods 
or  worshipful  parts  of  nature,  they  were  in  fact 
unseen.     When  man  begins  to  people  his  world 
with  spirits,  which,  as  many  savages  believe,  swarm 
everywhere,   so   that   one  cannot   move   without 
striking  against  them,  their  quality  of  invisibility 
is  obvious.     In  the  case  of  the  dead  it  was  more  a 
power  which   could  be  exercised  by  them  or  a 
property  hiding  them  from  bodily  eyes,  since  they 
could  be  seen  in  dreams,  and  it  was  then  considered 
that  the  soul  of  the  dreamer  had  been  with  the 
dead.     Gods  or  spirits  are  not  always  invisible; 
tliey  have  the  power  of  becoming  visible  or  in- 
visible at  will,  assuming  in  some  instances  a  bodily 
form   for  the    former    purpose.     In    the    case  of 
favoured  mortals,  the  supposed  power  of  invisibility 
was  ascribed  to  or  claimed  by  them  because  it  was 
a  desirable  thing.     What  men  wish  for  is^  often 
what  they  think  they  or  others  possess.     Such  a 
supposed  power  might  easily  then  be  reflected  back 
upon  supernatural  beings,  otherwise  material  and 
visible.     It  should  be  observed  that  medicme-men 
often  claim  the  power  of  seeing  invisible  beings 
whom    ordinary    mortals    cannot    see.     In    some 
instances  it  is  thought  that,  formerly,  when  gods 
and  men  dwelt  together,  the  gods  were  visible ; 
but,  now  that  separation  has  taken  place,  they  are 
no  longer  seen,  except  on  occasion.    Hence  perhaps 
one  reason  of   the  wide-spread  belief  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  see  a  god  or  spirit,  when  he  takes  a 
visible  form. 

I.  Spirits  and  gods.— The  Andamans  believe 
that  their  high  god  Puluga  is  nowadays  invisible, 
even  when  he  descends  to  earth.  Ju-ru-win,  tlie 
evil  spirit  of  the  sea,  is  also  invisible,  and  so,  too, 
are  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  dead.i  Jq  general 
the  high  gods  of  Australian  blacks — iJaiame, 
Daramulun,  etc.— are  invisible  and  unknown, 
though  they  may  be  heard.^  Codrington  writes  of 
the  Melanesian  nopitu  that  they  come  invisibly 
and  possess  men.  Should  such  spirits  chance  to  be 
seen,  they  disappear  at  once.  Some  vuis  are  visible  ; 
others  are  not,  being  incorporeal.  There  is  a  belief 
that,  if  the  latter  could  be  seen,  it  would  be  as  a 
grey  indistinct  something.*  In  Polynesia,  gods 
generally  were  invisible,  or  visible  only  in  so  far 
as  they  became  incarnate  (though  not  always  then) 
or  embodied  themselves  in  a  visible  shape.  Such 
a  god  as  Taaroa  (Leeward  Islands)  had  a  body,  but 
was  invisible  to  mortals,  and  he  sustained  the 
world  by  his  invisible  power.  Men  lived  m  an 
invisible  world  of  spirits  and  ghosts,  which  might 
occasionally,  however,  make  themselves  seen.* 

Among  the  savage  races  of  the  3Ialay  peninsula 
many  of  the  gods  {e.g.,  the  creator  Pirman  of  the 

1  E.  H.  Man,  JAI  xii.  [1S83]  157 ff.,  162. 

2  W.  Ridley,  JAI  ii.  [1S73J  268  f. 
S  JAI  X.  [1881]  270,  275,  285. 
4  G.  Turner,  Samoa,  London,  1884,  pp.  18,  63,  69,  282,  and 

passim ;  W.  Ellis,  Polynes.  Researches,  do.  1831,  i.  325,  336,  406 ; 
Waitz-Gerland,  Anthrop.  der  Jsaturvolker,  vi.  (Leipzig,  18a). 
315. 
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savage  Malaj's  of  Johor,  who  dwells  in  the  sky), 
spirits,  and  demons  are  invisible,  or,  if  seen, 
disappear  at  once.^  Tlie  Dayaks  believe  that  gods 
are  invisible,  even  when  (as  with  many  gods  of 
other  races)  they  come  to  a  house  to  feast.  Antus 
(spirits)  surround  men  iuvisiblj',  though  they  may 
assume  various  visible  forms. ^  The  Araucanos 
believe  that  supernatural  beings  can  make  them- 
selves visible  or  invisible  at  will.  The^JtY/t  ('other- 
self,'  'soul')  of  men  can  leave  them  invisibly  in 
dreams,  but  they  are  visible  to  other  wandering 
pilli,  as  are  also  the  dead,  though  these  are  in- 
visible to  bodily  eyes.^  The  Indians  of  Guiana 
believe  in  countless  invisible  beings  surrounding 
them — a  belief  common  to  most  savage  peoples  and 
others  more  advanced  in  civilization.'* 

The  gods  of  Babylon  '  constituted  a  countless 
multitude  of  visible  and  invisible  beings,'  their 
bodies  of  a  more  rarefied  substance  than  that  of 
mortals.  The  hosts  of  demons  were  invisible  and 
impalpable,  though  possessed  of  some  form,  and 
could  creep  into  houses  through  the  narrowest 
possible  openings."  In  Greece  the  gods  had  powers 
of  invisibility  or  they  could  surround  themselves 
with  a  mist,  but  they  could  also  make  tiieraselves 
visible  to  mortals  in  various  forms.  TJiey  would 
also  enshroud  their  favourites  in  darkness  or  a  mist 
to  save  them  in  time  of  danger." 

Early  Hindu  literature  shows  that  the  gods  were 
invisible,  yet  could  assume  any  visible  form  at  will 
to  favoured  worshippers.  They  did  not,  however, 
possess  a  purely  spiritual  form.  Such  deities  as 
Vata,  the  wind,  are  naturally  regarded  as  invisible  : 
'his  sound  is  heard,  but  not  his  form.'  Here  also 
we  find  the  belief  in  an  earlier  visible  intercourse 
of  gods  with  men,  broken  off  because  of  men's 
solicitations  which  wearied  the  gods.  Formerly 
they  drank  with  men  visibly  ;  now  they  do  so  un- 
seen.'' Holy  men  formerly  belield  the  gods  and 
the  mighty  rsis.  Hosts  of  spirits  surrounded  men 
invisibly.^  In  modern  Hinduism,  wliile  invisi- 
bility is  an  attribute  of  gods,  as  well  as  of  most 
spirits  and  demons  which  surround  men,  the 
decidedly  anthropomorphic  forms  ascribed  to  them 
make  the  belief  in  their  visible  appearance  possible, 
as  does  also  the  conception  of  visible  incarnations. 
Thus  Rudra  'by  himself  or  by  the  numberless 
spirits  whom  he  commands  is  omnipresent,  but  he 
manifests  himself  to  neatherds  and  water-carriers.' " 

The  numerous  gods  of  Northern  Buddhism  are 
invisible;  e.g.,  they  are  invited  to  attend  the 
ceremonies  and  are  believed  to  arrive  unseen. 
Household  gods  occupy  various  parts  of  the  house 
unseen,  and  these  are  religiously  guarded  while  the 
god  is  in  possession.  The  earthly  Buddhas  have 
ethereal  and  invisible  counterparts  in  the  formless 
worlds  of  meditation,^"  In  Shintoism  the  invisi- 
bility of  gods  is  explained  '  by  the  theory  that  since 
the  Age  of  the  Gods  they  have  removed  further 
from  the  earth,  so  that  they  are  now  beyond  the 
scope  of  human  vision.'  '^ 

In  Celtic  belief  similar  views  must  have  been 

1  Skeat-Blagden,  Pagan  Races  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
London,  190G,  ii.  214,  245,  349. 

2  H.  Lingr  Roth,  7'he  Natic-S of  Saraivak  and  Borneo,  London, 
1896,  i.  166,  173,  lS2f.,  189,  -209. 

3  R.  E.  Latcham,  JAI  xxxix.  [1909]  345. 

*  E.  F.  Im  Thurn,  Among  the  Ind.  of  Guiana,  London,  1883, 
passim. 

5  6.  Slaspero,  The  Dawn  of  denization,  London,  1894,  pp. 
630,  633 ;  JL  Jastrow,  The  Rel.  of  Bab.  and  Assyria,  Boston, 
1898,  pp.  2G0,  262,  265. 

6  Ct.  Homer,  11.  vi.  24,  viii.  50,  xv.  C6S,  etc. 
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9  J.  Muir,  OrTg.  Sanskrit  Texts,  London,  1872,  i.2  147,  v.  59, 
308,  and  passim ;  A.  Earth,  The  Re.li(jions  of  India,  do.  18S2,  pp. 
162  f.,  178  ;  E.  W.  Hopkins,  The  Religions  of  India,  Boston,  1805, 
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entertained.  The  divine  saAfolk  appeared  or  dis- 
appeared at  will,  often  from  or  into  a  supernatural 
mist,  and  one  of  them  is  represented  as  saying,  '  We 
behold  and  are  not  beheld.'  They  may  be  seen  by 
favoured  persons,  but  not  by  others  present  at  the 
.same  time,  and  some  of  the  gods  [lussess  objects 
which  cause  invisibility — e.g.,  Manannan's  magic 
cloak.  Of  him  it  is  said  that  he  makes  the  gods 
invisible  and  immortal.^ 

The  narrative  of  Gn  3^"^*  shows  that  in  early 
Hebrew  belief  the  idea  of  a  time  when  God  visibly 
had  intercourse  with  man  was  prevalent.  In  later 
times  God  is  thought  to  be  more  withdrawn  ;  and, 
though  certain  persons  see  Him  or  some  part  of 
Him  or  His  glory,"  or  theophanies  of  the  Angel  of 
J  ah  web  are  granted  to  certain  persons,^  or  God  is 
seen  in  vi.'iions,*  or  He  appears  in  .symbolic  form, 
e.g.  as  fire,  yet  the  idea  is  also  strongly  prevalent 
even  in  some  of  these  instances  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  see  Him.  Thus  '  no  man  shall  see  me  and  live.' " 
The  finest  expression  of  God's  invisibility  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  of  Job.*  That  God  is  invisible 
is  also  a  doctrine  of  the  NT'  and  is  finely  stated 
by  St.  John.*  God  in  Christ — the  Incarnation — is 
the  full  manifestation  of  the  invisible  God.  The 
idea  of  the  danger  of  seeing  God  is  found  in  the 
NT.*  Angelic  orders  of  beings  are  also  invisible,^" 
j'ct  they  appear  occasionally  to  men." 

The  Christian  doctrine  or  God's  invisibility  is  a 
natural  coiTelate  of  the  doctrine  that  God  is  spirit, 
but  it  does  not  mean  that  God  does  not  manifest 
Himself  as  in  the  Incarnation  and  already  in  other 
ways — '  the  invisible  things  of  Him  .  .  .arc  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made.' "  The  vision  of  God  of  the  mystics,  Neo- 
Platonist  and  Christian,  is  entirely  a  spiritual 
experience,  '  not  with  the  eyes  of  the  body,  nor  of 
the  soul.''^  But  the  vi>iion  of  God  is  enjoyed  by 
angels,  and  is  the  reward  of  the  pure  in  heart.'* 

The  invisibility  of  God  is  also  a  doctrine  of  Islam, 
and  here,  too,  it  is  held  that  such  supernatural 
beings  as  t\\QJinn  can  become  invisible  '  by  a  ra^jid 
extension  or  rarefaction  of  the  particles  which 
compose  them,  or  suddenly  disappear  in  the  earth 
or  air  or  through  a  solid  wall.'  They  can  manifest 
themselves  in  any  form  which  they  please.'* 

In  folk-belief  fairies,  elves,  dwarfs,  etc.,  are  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  invisibility,  often  by  wearing  a  hat  or  garment,  or 
by  means,  e.g.,  of  fern-seed.  They  also  confer  their  power  on 
nioi-Lals.  By  a  magical  salve  with  which  the  eyes  are  anointed 
it  is  possible  to  see  invisible  elves. is 

2.  Invisibility  of  the  dead.— That  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  are  invisible  is  a  general  belief  among 
most  peoples.  This  is  obvious  when  wc  consider 
how,  in  so  many  instances,  where  they  are  supposed 
to  haunt  the  grave,  or  their  former  alwde,  or  some 
particular  locality,  they  are  not  usually  seen,  but 
their  presence  is    known  or  felt,  or  they  make 
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themselves  heartl,  or,  as  in  Manahiki,  where  cer- 
tain grounds  were  occiipied  by  ghosts,  those  spots 
were  known  by  their  repulsive  odour.  ^  On  the 
other  hand,  they  can  be  seen  by  the  living— e.r/.,  in 
dreams  or  trances — or  they  manifest  themselves  as 
apparitions,  more  or  less  impalpable,  or  they  can 
be  seen  or  communicated  with  by  Avizards.  Jn 
many  instances  to  see  a  ghost  is  dangerous  to  the 
percipient,  causing  death,  disease,  or  madness.  A 
few  instances  will  illustrate  the  general  belief  in 
the  invisibility  of  ghosts. 

According  to  the  Araucanos,  thej-  are  invisible,  but  may  be 
seen  by  the  pilli,  i.e.  the  other  selves  of  dreaming  men.2  "The 
Andaman  Islanders  heVicve  that  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  dead 
are  invisible  to  human  eyes,  yet  may  be  seen  by  dreamers  with 
supernatural  power  (ofco-^at-aif),  who  can  also  see  the  invisible 
powers  of  good  and  evil. 3  Ghosts  among  the  Melanesians  '  do 
not  av>p2ar  in  visible  form,  but  if  anything-  is  seen  of  them  it  is 
as  fire  or  flames.' ^  The  Semanr/  think  that  souls  of  the  dead 
are  visible  to  each  other,  but  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.5  At  the 
Dayak  feast  of  the  dead  the  spirits  are  present  invisibl.v — an 
idea  which  is  constantly  found  in  connexion  with  all  such  feasts 
among  savages  and  in  folk-survivals. 6  In  Samoa,  whore  the 
soul  is  thought  to  have  the  same  form  as  the  body,  it  is  dreaded 
by  those  who  profess  to  see  it  after  death. 7  Men  lived  in  a 
world  of  invisible  spirits  of  the  dead  surrounding  them,  but  they 
might  be  seen  at  night.s 

In  most  cases,  as  Crooke  has  said,  '  the  dead  have  joined  an 
invisible  army.' 9  This  is  illustrated  by  the  story  told  by  Pro- 
copiusio  of  the  fishermen  on  the  coast  opposite  Brittia  who  were 
summoned  by  night  to  ferry  across  the  shades  of  the  dead,  who 
were  unseen  by  them. 

3.  Invisibility  of  the  Other-world. — The  Other- 
world,  or  the  world  of  the  gods,  being  a  spiritual 
or  quasi-spiritual  I'egion,  is  generally  held  to  be 
invisible  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But,  like 
the  dead,  it  may  be  seen  in  dreams  and  visions,  tlie 
soul  being  supposed  to  go  thither,  or  actual  visits 
are  paid  there  by  medicine-men  or  specially  favoured 
mortals.'^  Examples  of  this  belief  are  found  in  the 
Polynesian  conception  of  Rohutu,  the  aerial  para- 
dise, invisible  save  to  spirits  ;  ^-  in  the  idea  of  the 
Duke  of  York  Island  natives  regarding  the  place  of 
the  dead,  matana  nion,  that,  '  if  our  eyes  Avere 
turned  so  that  Avhat  is  inside  the  head  Avere  noAV 
outside,  we  Avould  see  that  matnna  nion  Avas  A'ery 
near  to  us  and  not  far  away  at  all ' ;  '^  in  one  of  the 
Celtic  conceptions  of  Elysium  as  a  mj'sterious  region 
on  the  same  plane  as  this  world  or  entered  through 
a  mist — a  conception  also  entertained  in  later  times 
reg?vrding  fairy-land  ;  ^^  and  in  the  Jctvish  idea  that 
the  righteous  dead  '  Avill  behold  the  Avorld  Avhich  is 
now  invisible  to  them.'  ^^  The  unseen  nature  of  the 
Other-Avorld  is  a  fact  of  ordinary  experience,  but  in 
all  ages  and  all  religions  it  has  been  visible  to  select 
persons  on  occasion. 

4.  Invisibility  as  a  powder. — Invisibility,  like 
shape-shifting,  is  a  poAver  frequently  claimed  by 
medicine-men,  Avizards,  and  Avitches,  or  A'arious 
recijies  or  charms  exist  by  Avhich  other  persons  can 
become  invisible,  or  invisibility  is  produced  by  some 
magical  means.  A  native  told  Count  de  Cai'di  that 
the  Ju-ju  priests  in  AV.  Africa  could  make  them- 
selves invisible  so  quickly  that  one  could  not  tell 
Avhen  they  had  done  so.""  Usually  the  means  em- 
ploj^ed  is  a  spell  or  potion.  The  Sinhalese  think 
that  a  number  of  '  medicines '  mixed  and  charmed 
in  a  grave  less  than  seven  days  old  and  rubbed  on  the 
face  near  the  eyes  makes  one  invisible  at  night.'^ 
The  Hausa  priests  make  charms  Avhich  give  the 

1  Turner,  277.  2  ^.47  xxxix.  345.  3  76.  xii.  97,  162. 

4  lb.  X.  285.  5  Skeat-Blagden,  ii.  218. 

6  Ling  Roth,  i.  209  ;  cf.  A.  Le  Braz,  La  Legende  de  la  mort 
chez  les  Bretons  armor icains'^,  Paris,  1902,  ii.  iio,  and  jmssiin. 

7  G.  Brown,  Melanesians  and  Polynesians,  London,  1910, 
p.  219  f. 

8  Ellis,  i.  406.  9  PR  ",  1896,  i.  201. 
la  De  Bell.  Goth.  vi.  20. 

11  See  artt.  Blest,  Abode  of  tub  (Ethnic)  ;  Descent  to  Hades 
(Ethnic). 

12  Ellis,  i.  245,  397.  13  Brown,  192. 
M  See  Blest,  Abode  op  the  [Celtic],  §§  3,  4  ;  Faiiiv,  §  11. 

15  Apoc.  Bar.  518. 

16  M.  H.  Kingsley,  West  Afr.  Studies,  London,  1899,  p.  499. 

17  W.  L.  Hildburgh,  J^2  xxxviii.  [1908]  164. 


Avearer  the  poAA'er  of  invisibility.^  In  Dahomey  the 
potion  used  Avas  made  from  the  body  of  a  male 
infant  pounded  in  a  mortar.^  In  a  Kashmir  tale 
collyrium  rubbed  on  the  eyes  cavtses  invisibility.* 
In  modern  folk-survivals  similar  poAvers  are  ascribed 
to  magic  potions.  According  to  a  belief  current 
in  the  S.  Sporades,  a  snake  sliould  be  killed  on  1st 
May,  and  its  head  buried  with  a  beau  in  its  mouth. 
When  the  beans  are  groAvn,  all  should  be  gathered 
and  placed  one  by  one  in  the  mouth  before  a  mirror. 
As  soon  as  a  bean  is  found  Avhich  makes  the  face 
invisible,  this  particular  bean  should  be  kept,  and, 
Avhen  put  in  the  mouth,  Avill  make  one  invisible.* 
Witches  in  Long  Island  take  the  ear  of  a  black  cat, 
boil  it  in  the  milk  of  a  black  coaa^,  and  Avear  it  on 
the  thumb  to  produce  invisibility.^  Fern-seed, 
gathered  betAveen  12  and  1  on  Midsummer  Eve, 
caused  one  to  walk  invisibly.^  The  ancient  Druids 
were  believed  to  possess  the  poAver  of  invisibility, 
either  by  means  of  a  spell  or  by  producing  a  magic 
mist.  This  spell,  the  faeth  fiadha,  Avas  also  used 
by  Christian  saints,  and  survives  in  one  form  as 
St.  Patrick's  Lorica,  by  Avhich  he  and  his  com- 
panions Avere  made  invisible  to  their  enemies,  or 
ch.anged  into  deer — probably  a  late  corruption  of 
tlie  earlier  story  through  a  confusion  of  the  name 
Avith  fiadh,  '  deer.'  The  charm  fith-fath  is  still 
remembered  in  the  W.  Highlands.''  The  gods  of 
Greece  frequently  made  their  favourites  invisible 
by  means  of  a  magic  mist  Avhen  they  Avere  in 
danger  (see  above). 

A  cap  of  invisibility  is  often  mentioned  in  Mdrchen — German, 
Greek,  Italian,  Kalrauk,  etc. 8  This  corresponds  to  the  helmet 
of  Orcus  which  made  Athene  invisible,  the  tarnkappe  of  Alberich 
and  Siegfried — a  hat  or  cloak,  which  is  also  a  common  property 
of  elves  and  dwarfs,  causing  their  invisibilitj',  the  HuUthshjdlmr 
of  Norse  tales,  and  the  cap  of  Perseus. 9  Similar  invisibility- 
producing  articles  are  the  ring  of  Gyges,  Manannan's  cloak,  and 
many  others  mentioned  in  myth  and  legend.  The  cap  or  cloak 
of  invisibilit.v  may  have  taken  its  origin  from  the  disguises  to 
which  clothes  lend  themselves  so  easily,  coupled  with  the  natural 
desire  of  becoming  invisible  as  a  protection  against  danger. 

In  some  myths  of  the  Mandcean  religion,  Hibil 
ZiAva  descends  to  the  seven  loAver  Avorlds,  and 
remains  invisibly  in  them  for  long  periods,  acquir- 
ing their  mysteries.^"  Gnostic  descriptions  of  the 
descent  and  return  of  the  heavenly  feon  Christ 
through  the  spheres  of  the  archons  sometimes  tell 
how  it  Avas  accomplished  iuAdsibly  to  them,  as  in 
the  Basilidean  system,  Avhere  He  probably  de- 
scended through  His  mystic  name  '  Calacau.' 
Gnostic  souls,  ascending  through  these  spheres, 
Avere  invisible  to  their  rulers,  because  of  their 
baptism  or  initiation,  or  because  they  had  mastered 
the  Gnosis  and  kneAv  the  names  and  nature  of  the 
archons.-'^ 

The  poAver  of  becoming  invisible  is  still  believed 
in  sporadically,  even  by  educated  people,  the  pro- 
cess suggested  being  perhaps  a  kind  of  demateriali- 
zation  of  the  body.^^ 

5.  Invisible  v7eapons. — As  sickness  or  death  is 
usually  ascribed  by  savages  to  invisible  demons, 
so  they  are  often  supposed  to  effect  the  evil  by 
invisible  Aveapons.^^ 

Literature. — This  is  given  in  the  footnotes. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 
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INVOCATION  (Litnrf,'ical).  —  Invocation  or 
Epiclesis  is  the  technical  term  for  the  prayer  for 
Divine  intervention,  especially  in  the  consecration 
of  the  Eucharist,  but  also,  more  rarely,  at  Con- 
firmation. 

1.  The  Eucharistic  consecration  conceived  as 
effected  by  a  prayer. — Tiie  universal  practice  of 
tiie  Cliurcli  in  early  times  was  to  use  a  prayer  for 
the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  just  as  it  was 
the  practice  to  use  a  jirayer  rather  than  any  decla- 
ratory formula  for  Orilination.'  In  both  cases, 
however,  we  must  make  a  distinction  between 
what  our  Lord  did  and  the  manner  in  whicii  the 
Church  followed  His  example.  It  docs  not  follow 
that,  if  our  Lord  used  a  declaratory  form  in  conse- 
crating the  Eucharist,  or  in  ordaining,  the  Church 
would  think  it  riglit  to  do  the  same.  In  institut- 
ing the  Eucharist,  our  Lord  '  blessed '  or  '  gave 
thanks' — with  what  words  we  do  not  know — and 
then  gave  the  sacrament  to  the  disciples  witli  a 
declaratory  formula,  '  This  is  my  body,'  etc.  We 
remark  that  the  'blessing'  (Mt  26=«,  Mk  U-^)  and 
'giving  thanks'  (]\It  26-'',  Mk  14=^  Lk  22i"- 1»)  over 
the  bread  and  wine  are  identical.  St.  Paul,  who 
uses  the  latter  phrase  in  1  Co  11^'',  speaks  in  I  Co 
10'"  of  '  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless ' ;  and 
this  explains  why  the  form  used  in  consecrating  the 
Eucharist  was  in  after  ages  called  the  'Thanks- 
giving,' although  it  consisted  of  prayer  as  well  as 
giving  of  thanks  (cf.  1  Ti  4^'-  '  Every  creature  of 
God  is  good  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving, 
for  it  is  sanctified  through  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer';  here  prayer  is  part  of  thanksgiving).  At 
a  later  time  the  question  arose  whether  .Jesus  con- 
secrated the  Eucharist  by  this  '  blessing'  ('thanks- 
giving') or  merely  by  declaring  it  to  be  His  body 
and  blood.  The  mediajval  theologians  seem  gener- 
ally to  have  taken  the  latter  view  (and  so  perhaps 
Tertullian  ;  see  below,  3)  ;  yet  the  Council  of  Trent 
apparently  inclined  the  other  way,  for  it  says  (sess. 
13,  cap.  1)  : 

'  Our  Redeemer  instituted  this  wonderful  sacrament  at  the 
Last  Supper,  when,  aftet  the  hlensiii'j  of  the  In-ead  and  wine,  lie 
testified  in  express  and  clear  words  that  He  was  giving  tiiem 
His  own  body  and  His  blood.' 

We  have,  however,  to  consider  what  the  early 
Christians  thought  to  be  the  essence  of  the  conse- 
cration as  celebrated  bj^  the  Church,  whether  the 
invocation  of  Divine  assistance,  or  the  declaratory 
M'ords,  'This  is  my  body,'  etc.  It  will  appear  from 
what  follows  that,  though  there  was  probably  some 
dilierence  of  opinion  in  the  early  Church  as  to  how 
our  Lord  consecrated  the  Eucharist  at  the  Last 
Supper,  yet  all  agreed  that  the  Church  could  con- 
secrate onlj'  by  praj' ing  God  that  what  was  done 
then  by  Jesus  might  be  done  at  each  Christian 
Eucharist.  To  use  a  mere  declaratory  formula, 
whether  in  Holy  Communion  or  at  Ordination, 
Avould  have  appeared  to  the  early  Church  as  pre- 
sumiituous  and  irreverent. 

2.  Early  period.  —  No  clear  deduction  can  be 
made  from  the  Didache,  as  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  praj'ers  there  given  were  used  fur  consecrating 
the  Eucharist  or  not  (see  art.  Agape).  But  Justin 
Martyr  uses  language  which,  however  interpreted, 
shows  that  he  conceived  the  consecration  to  be 
effected  by  a  prayer.     He  says  (Aj)ol.  i.  66) : 

'  As  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  being  incarnate  by  the  Word  of 
God  [for  the  possible  confusion  here  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit, 
see  below,  8],  took  (cerxei)  both  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salva- 
tion.sowe  have  been  taught  that  ttji/  Si  eux^?  Adyov  tou  Trop" 
airToO  evxa.pi-a-rqSda-ai'  Tpo(t>iii'  .  .  .  are  both  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  that  incarnate  Jesus.'  For  our  purpose  the  words  left  un- 
translated are  the  important  ones ;  but  they  are  very  obscure. 
They  might  be  rendered  '  the  food  which  has  been  given  thanks 
over  [eucharistized,  conseciatedj.by  the  formula  of  praver  which 
comes  from  Him '  (so  Batiffol,  Etttdes,  2nd  ser.,  p.  146).  Simi- 
larly C.  Gore  renders  evx^s  A.dyou  by  '  word  of  prayer '  (Body  0/ 

1  In  the  Church  Orders  of  the  4th  (or  possibly  5th)  cent., 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  are  ordained  simply  by  a  single 
prayer,  with  laying  on  of  hands. 


Christ,  London,  1901,  pp.  7,  2S9f.).  Brightman  thinks  that  '  the 
"word  of  prayerthat  isfrom  Him  "must  be  the  liturgical  thanks- 
giving derived  from  the  cuvapiaT^Vas  of  the  In.'^litulion,  which 
Justin  proceeds  to  quote' (77'/i6'<  i.  [1S99-190OJ  llli).  .So  Dot!.* 
(in  Ante-Sic.  Chr.  Lib.  ii.,  Edinburgh,  1S70,  p.  CI),  who,  how- 
ever, translates  '  prayer  of  His  word.'  The  dilficulty  of  these 
explanations  is  that  there  is  no  form  of  prayer  derived  from  our 
Lord,  and  that  they  give  an  unusual  order  of  the  words.  By 
others  it  has  been  proposed  to  translate  this  difficult  phrase  by 
'prayer  for  the  Word  "(cf.  Sarapion,  below,  8).  Swete  (^2'AiSt 
iii.  109f.)  takes  the  phrase  to  mean  the  Divine  command  called 
into  operation  by  prayer ;  he  paraphrases  the  sentence  thus : 
'As  our  Lord  was  made  Flesh  by  the  IJivine  Word,  so  the  word 
which  issues  from  llim,  when  invoked  by  the  prayer  of  the 
Church,  makes  the  Bread  and  Cup  to  be  His  Flesh  and  Blood.' 

Now,  whatever  view  be  taken  of  Justin's  lan- 
guage, it  is  clear  tiiat  the  change  (nerafioK-q)  of 
which  he  speaks  is  thought  of  as  ellected  by  a 
prayer  for  Divine  intervention,  or,  in  other  word.s, 
by  an  invocation.  The  nature  of  that  invocation 
does  not  appear  from  his  words.  In  the  tv.u  de- 
scriptions of  the  Eucharist  {Apol.  i.  65,  67)  the 
central  action  of  the  president  is  described  an 
'  prayers  and  thanksgivings,'  and  the  communion 
of  the  people  is  called  a  '  participation  of  the  things 
over  which  tlianks  have  been  given.' 

3.  Second  period. — A\'hon  we  come  to  Irenanis, 
the  matter  is  clear.  This  Father  tells  us  (Haer.  I. 
xiii.  1,  2)  that  the  Gnostics  used  an  Epiclesi-s, 
Mark  the  Valentinian,  who  came  from  Asia  to 
Gaul,  used  (apparently  at  his  Eucharist)  a  cup  full 
of  wine  and  water  which  was  at  first  clear,  and 
continued  'the  word  of  invocation'  till  (by  some 
conjuring  trick)  it  became  dark  purple.  It  was 
pretended  that  the  teon  'Grace'  mixed  its  blood 
Mith  the  wine  in  answer  to  the  invocation.  Here 
we  see  a  parody  of  the  Christian  Eucharist.  The 
Orthodox  also  used  an  Epiclesis.  In  Haer.  iv. 
xviii.  5,  Irenaius  says  : 

'  Bread  from  tiie  earth  receiving  the  Epiclesis  (the  eKxArjo-i? 
of  the  printed  editions  seems  to  be  a  misprint  [A.  Harnack,  TU 
V.  3,  Leipzig,  1900,  p.  56])  of  God  is  no  longer  common  bread, 
but  Eucharist.'  "The  bread  and  wine  '  receive  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  Eucharist  becomes  the  Body  of  Christ'  (i/aer.  v.  ii.  3). 

Here  the  '  word  of  God '  may  be  personal,  as 
perhaps  it  is  in  Sarapion  (see  8,  below),  but  more 
probably  it  is  impersonal ;  it  m,ay  mean  the  praj-er 
of  consecration  (so  Batillbl,  Etudes,  2nd  ser.,  p. 
159),  or  may  have  exactly  tlie  same  force  as  Justin's 
phrase  5t'  ivx^i^  X&'/ov.  Swete  cautions  us  not  to 
assume  '  that  any  form  of  invocation  existed  in  the 
time  of  Irenreus ;  the  evxv  was  itself  the  €'jrtK\7j<rts 
ToO  0€o\j'  (JThSt  iii.  171  n.). 

In  the  Gnostic  Acts  of  Thomas  (2nd  or  3rd  cent.?)  there  is  an 
invocation  at  the  Eucliarist.  '  O  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  who 
didst  vouchsafe  to  make  us  partakers  of  the  Eucharist  of  thy 
holy  body  and  precious  blood,  lo,  we  make  bold  to  approach  thy 
Eucharist  and  to  invoke  thy  holy  name  ;  come  now,  make  us 
partakers,  .  .  .  come,  perfect  compassion ;  come  thou  that 
knowest  the  mysteries  of  the  chosen  one  ;  .  .  .  come  thou  that 
disclosest  secrets,  and  makest  manifest  things  not  to  be  spoken  ; 
the  sacred  dove  which  hath  brought  forth  twin  j'oung ;  come 
thou  secret  mother,'  etc.  (§  46,  ed.  M.  Bonnet,  Leipzig,  1903, 
p.  35 f.  ;  Ante-Mc.  Chr.  Lib.  xvi.,  Edinburgh,  1870,  p.  416;  for 
the  Ethiopic  Acts,  of  which  the  text  differs  somewhat  from  the 
above,  see  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Contendings  0/  the  Apostks,  London, 
1901,  ii.  453).  This  invocation  is  noteworthy  as  being  addressed 
to  our  Lord ;  it  shows  also  some  approach  to  a  prayer  for  the 
Spirit.  The  Syriac  Acts  (given  in  W.  Wright,  Apocr.  Acts  a/ the 
Apostles,  London,  1871,  i.  258,  ii.  146  ff.)  name  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  invocation  explicitly  ;  but  they  may  have  been  revised 
by  an  orthodox  hand.  The  Gnostic  Acts  of  John  (§  85,  ed. 
Bormet,  1S9S)  has  no  Epiclesis ;  the  work  is  earlier  than  the 
Acts  0/  Thomas. 

Tertullian  approaches  the  matter  from  a  some- 
what difl'ercnt  point  of  view.  He  says  that  tiie 
Eucharist  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  because 
our  Lord  distinctly  called  it  so  : 

'  Acceptum  panem  et  distributum  discipulis  corpus  ilium  suum 
fecit.  Hoc  est  corpus  meimi  dicendo,  id  est,  figura  corporis  mei' 
{ade.  Marc.  iv.  40). 

This  passage  does  not,  indeed,  deny  that  Jesus 
used  words  of  blessing  or  thank.sgiving  to  conse- 
crate the  Euchai  ist  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  it  need 
not  mean  move  than  that  the  words  'This  is  my 
body,'  etc.,  were  tliose  by  which  our  Lord  made 
the  change  in  the  elements  known  to  the  disciples ; 
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but  it  undoubtedly  gives  us  a  fresh  point  of  view. 
Yet  it  tells  us  nothing  of  the  usage  of  the  African 
Church  in  Tertullian's  time. 

The  usage  of  the  Cappadocian  Church  in  the  3rd 
cent,  may  indirectly  be  gathered  from  the  words 
of  Firniilian  in  a  letter  to  Cyprian  (Cypr.  Ep.  Ixxiv. 
(=E23.  Ix.xv.  in  Pi  iv.  426]  10).  He  says  that  a 
prophetess  in  Capjjadocia  had  arisen  22  years  before, 
had  administered  the  sacraments,  and  in  consecrat- 
ing the  Eucharist  had  used  '  no  contemptible  invo- 
cation.' Firmilian,  though  a  Cappadocian  bishop, 
shows  no  knowledge  of  Cyprian's  usage  being  other 
than  the  Asiatic  in  this  respect. 

The  Alexandrian  usage  of  that  time  was,  doubt- 
less the  same,  for  Origen  (c.  Cels.  viii.  33)  speaks 
of  the  bread  becoming  '  a  sacred  body  through  the 
prayer,'  and  (in  Mt  15")  of  the  Eucharist  as  '  sanc- 
tified by  means  of  the  Word  of  God  and  prayer.' 
In  his  comment  on  1  Co  7  he  speaks  of  tlie  Euchar- 
istic  loaves  'over  which  the  name  of  God  and 
Christ  and   the   Holy  Ghost  has   been   invoked' 

(iTTLKeKKn^Tai). 

The  Pistis  Sophia,  an  Ophite  work  of  Egyptian 
origin  (early  3rd  cent.,  perhaps  based  on  an  earlier 
work),  describes  a  sort  of  Eucliarist  with  bread  and 
wine  ;  when  the  invocation  is  pronounced,  the  wine 
on  the  right  of  the  oblation  (dvala)  is  changed  into 
water  (Srawley,  Early  Hist,  of  Liturgy,  p.  43). 

The  older  Didascalia,  a  work  of  tiie  3rd  cent., 
perhaps  testifies  to  an  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  the  text  is  not  quite  certain  (Srawley, 
p.  8Sf.).  ■  V  J-. 

These  quotations  show  that  an  invocation  of 
some  sort  was  in  general  use  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries,  but  give  us,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Gnostics,  very  little  idea  as  to  its  nature.  The 
Eucharistie  worship  of  that  time  was  probably  in 
the  main  extemporaneous ;  tlie  invocatory  prayer 
had  no  fixed  form,  and  all  that  we  learn  is  that  a 
calling  down  of  Divine  power  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, universal. 

4.  Period  of  development.— \Yiien  we  come  to 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  a  great  era  of  liturgy- 
making,  we  have  quite  clear  evidence  as  to  the 
Epiclesis.  The  Hippolytean  Canom,  which  per- 
haps represent  Egyptian  usage  in  the  3rd  cent., 
though  m  their  present  form  (allowing  for  some 
slight  additions  of  a  later  period)  they  are  prob- 
ably of  the  4th  cent.  (Maclean,  Anc.  Ch.  Orders, 
p.  156  ff.),  when  describing  the  Eucharistie  service' 
say  that  the  priest,  after  tlie  Salutation  and  Sursum 
Corda,  '  recites  the  prayer  and  finishes  the  Otterin" ' 
(can.  111.  ;  ed.  H.  Achelis,  TU  vi.  4,  Leipzig,  1891, 
§§  21-27).  The  Egyptian  Church  Order  (early  4th 
cent.  ?  [Maclean,  p.  160  f.])  has  almo.st  exactly  the 
same  words.  But,  in  addition  to  descriptions  of 
the  service,  we  now  possess  iwe  4th  cent,  liturgies, 
of  which  at  least  the  central  part  is  extant  in  full  • 
those,  namely,  of  the  Ethiopia  Church  Order,  the 
Latin  Verona  Fo-agments  of  the  Didascalia,  etc. 
(these  tM'o  are  almost  the  same,  so  far  as  tiiey  run 
parallel),  the  Testament  of  our  Lord,  and  i\\Q  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions,  and  that  of  Sarapion,  bishop  of 
Thmuis  in  tlie  Nile  Delta.  In  all  these,  after  the 
Sursum  Corda,  there  is  (in  some  cases  with  the 
Sancfcus  added)  a  Eucharistie  Thanksgiving,  giving 
thanks  for  our  redemption,  among  other  blessings, 
and,  in  doing  so,  introducing  the  narrative  of  the 
Last  Supper,  mentioning  more  or  less  fully  (see 
below)  our  Lord's  words  and  actions  at  it.  Then 
come  the  Offering  of  the  elements  to  God  and  the 
Invocation,  asking  for  the  Divine  intervention  (see 
8,  below).  These  three  elements— narrative  with 
thanksgiving,  offering  of  the  elements,  and  prayer 
—will  be  found  to  be  the  essence  of  all  later  litur- 
gies, whatever  else  may  have  been  added. 

Before  dealing  with  the  comments  on  the  Euchar- 
istie liturgy  of  this  period,  it  will  be  convenient  to 


consider  the  omission  of  our  Lord's  words  in  some 
authorities.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  348)  describes 
the  service  at  Jerusalem  (Cat.  Led.  xxiii.  6  f.) ;  he 
deals  fully  with  the  'preface'  with  its  mention  of 
the  heaven,  earth,  sea,  the  angels  and  archangels, 
and  the  Sanctus,  and  yet  he  says  nothing  of  the 
commemoration  of  redemption,  or  of  our  Lord's 
words,  '  This  is  my  body,'  etc.  Immediately  after 
mentioning  the  Sanctus  he  says  : 

'  Then  we  call  upon  God  to  send  forth  Hig  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  gifts  lying  before  Him,  that  He  may  make  the  bread  the 
body  of  Christ  and  the  wine  the  blood  of  Christ ;  for  whatsoever 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  touched  is  sanctified  and  changed.' 

This  is  what  strikes  him  as  the  essential  feature 
of  the  service.  So  in  xxi.  3  he  says  that  the  bread 
of  the  Eucharist,  after  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  no  longer  mere  bread,  but  the  body  of 
Christ.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  exi-stence  of 
the  Words  of  our  Lord  in  the  Jerusalem  liturgy  of 
the  4th  cent.,  and  Cyril's  silence  is  significant  as 
showijig  at  least  that  they  did  not  appear  to  him 
to  be  the  principal  act  in  the  service.  He  com- 
ments on  them  elsewhere  (xxii.)  as  used  at  the 
Last  Supper,  but  not  in  connexion  with  the  liturgy 
(Crightman,  indeed,  thinks  that  there  is  a  litur- 
gical reminiscence  about  this  chapter,  just  as  the 
phrase  '  His  undefiled  hands  and  feet'  in  xx.  5  [O71 
Baptism']  has  a  parallel  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James, 
Greek  and  Syriac  [Lit.  East,  and  West.,  p.  469, 
n.  11]).  However  this  may  be,  half  of  the  Words 
of  our  Lord— those  over  the  cup— are  omitted  in 
the  liturgy  of  the  Test,  of  our  Lord,  which  only 
alludes  to  them  ;  and  so  in  the  Abyssinian  ^na;)7iom 
of  our  Lord  (below,  §  7),  which  is  derived  from  the 
Testament,  and  which,  though  it  has  inserted  several 
later  features,  leaves  the  narrative  of  the  Last 
Supper  in  the  same  mutilated  state.  The  East 
Syrian  Lit.  of  the  Apostles  Adai  and  Mari,  which 
in  its  essential  features  is  probably  to  be  dated 
before  A.D.  431  (though  it  has  received  additions 
in  course  of  time),i  omits  the  words  entirely.  That 
this  was  not  regarded,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  cent.,  as  an  essential  omission,  however  un- 
usual, appears  from  the  curious  opinion  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  that 

'  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Apostles  to  consecrate  the  sacrificial 
oblation  solely  with  [the  Lord's]  prayer '  {Ep.  ix.  12  [?.61). 

He  contrasts  the  prayer  in  use  in  his  day, 
'composed  by  some  scholar,' with  our  Lord's  own 
words : 

'  Inconveniens  visum  est  ut  precem  quam  scholasticus  com- 
posuerit  super  obiatione  diceremus,  et  ipsam  traditionem  quam 
Redemi^tor  noster  composuit  super  ejus  corpus  et  sanguinem 
non  diceremus.' 

He  appointed  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  be  said 
directly  after  the  Canon  for  this  reason.  There 
is  no  question  whether  Gregory's  opinion  was 
right  or  wrong;  but  the  fact  that  he  held  it 
shows  that  he  did  not  consider  the  essence  of  the 
service  to  lie  in  the  declaratory  formula,  but 
thought  of  the  consecration  as  being  eli'ected  by 
a  prayer. 

5.  Patristic  comment  in  this  period. — Turning 
to  the  comments  of  the  Fathers  of  the  4th  and 
5th  centuries,  we  find  the  same  conception  of  the 
consecration  by  a  prayer.  Basil  (de  Spir.  Sanct. 
xxvii.  [66])  says : 

'  Which  of  the  saints  has  left  us  in  writing  the  words  of  in- 
vocation at  the  making  (avaSet'fet)  of  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist 
and  the  cup  of  blessing  ? ' 

This  shows  the  absence  of  any  fixed  form. 
Athanasius  (or  pseudo-Athanasius?),  in  a  sermon 
to  the  newly -baptized  quoted  by  Eutychius  of 
Constantinople  in  the  6th  cent,  (de  Paschate  et  de 
sacrosancta  Euch.  8  [Brightman,  p.  633,  n.  17 ; 
PG  Ixxxvi.  2401,  fr,  7]),  says ; 

1  Connolly  (Liturgical  Ilom.  of  Narsai,  p.  l.\iv)  more  cau- 
tiously saj's  that  the  extra-Anaphora]  part,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
represented  by  Narsai's  description  of  the  Liturg-y,  is  before 
A.D.  450.    But  we  may  probably  go  further  than  tliis. 
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'When  the  great  prayers  and  holy  supplications  are  pro- 
nounced (dira7r€/x<^<>a)ffi),  the  Word  descends  on  the  bread  and 
the  cup,  and  [the  bread]  becomes  liis  body '  (ical  yiVerat  avroi 
friina  :  cf.  Sarapion,  below,  8). 

Other  Alexandrian  writers  speak  of  prayer  for 
the  Spirit.  Thus,  Athanasius's  successor,  I'eter, 
Bays  that  at  the  altar  *  we  invoke  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost '  (Theodoret,  HE  iv.  19).  Optatus, 
a  Isuinidian  bisliop  (c.  A.D.  303)  spealcs  (c. 
Pai-menianinn,  vi.  1)  of  Almighty  God  being 
invoked,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  being  prayed  for 
('  postulatus')  and  descending  (cf.  c.  Donat.  vi.  1). 

Jerome  {Ep.  ci.  [Ixxiii.  or  cxlvi.]  'ad  Evan- 
gelum ')  says :  '  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
made  (' couticitur')  at  the  prayer  of  the  priest.' 
Ambrose  (de  Fide,  iv.  10  [125])  speaks  of  the  '  sacra- 
ment which  by  the  mystery  of  the  sacred  prayer 
is  transfigured  into  the  llesli  and  blood. '  Elsewhere, 
if  (as  is  probable)  the  de  Mysteriis  is  his  authentic 
work,  Ambrose  uses  words  which  recall  TertuUian : 

'[In  the  consecration]  the  very  words  of  the  Lord,  the 
Saviour,  operate ;  for  that  sacrament  which  thou  receivest 
is  made  by  the  word  of  Christ.  .  .  .  The  Lord  Jesus  Uimself 
proclaims,  "This  is  my  body."  Before  the  blessing  of  the 
heavenly  words  another  nature  is  spoken  of,  after  the  con- 
secration the  body  issig^nified,'etc.  {de  Myst.  ix.  [52,  54]). 

If  these  two  passages  are  both  by  Ambrose,  we 
must  interpret  the  latter,  in  the  light  of  the  former, 
to  mean  that  our  Lord's  command  operates  through 
the  prayer  of  the  priest  (cf,  Justin,  above,  2).  The 
de  Sacramentis,  which  is  almost  certainly  later 
than  Ambrose  (see  below,  6),  has  a  similar  passage, 
but  in  more  explicit  terms  (iv.  5). 

Chrysostom's  evidence  goes  both  waj's.  He  says 
that 

'the  priest  stands,  not  bringing  down  fire  [like  Elijah;  cf. 
§  ITS],  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  prays  at  length  .  .  .  that  the 
grace  falling  on  the  sacrifice  may  through  it  inflame  the  souls 
of  air  {de  Sacerdutio,  iii.  i  [179]) ;  and  tliat  '  the  priest  stands 
before  the  table  stretchiiif;  forth  his  hands  to  heaven,  calling  on 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  come  and  touch  the  gifts  set  forth '  {Horn,  de 
Coemet.  3). 

Yet  elsewhere  he  says  : 

'  It  is  not  man  who  makes  the  gifts  set  forth  to  become  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  .  .  .  The  priest  stands  filling  a  part  ((rxi^Ma 
n-A.rjpuii'),  uttering  those  words  ;  but  the  power  and  grace  are  of 
God.  "  This  is  my  body,"  saith  he.  This  saying  changes  the 
gifts  set  forth ;  and  as  the  word  which  said  "  Increase  and 
multiply"  .  .  .  was  uttered  once,  but  gives  actual  power  to  our 
nature  to  beget  oflfspring  through  all  time,  so  this  word  once 
spoken  makes  the  sacrifice  perfect  at  every  table'  (de  Prod. 
Judae,  Horn.  i.  6). 

The  last  passage,  like  that  quoted  above  from 
the  de  Mysteriis,  recalls  TertuUian,  but  it  stands 
alone  among  Eastern  writings.  It  certainly  sug- 
gests that  it  was  the  custom  of  Chrysostom  to 
recite  the  words  of  our  Lord  at  the  Eucharist ;  but 
that  these  words  as  uttered  by  the  priest  in  the 
nanative  form  found  in  all  liturgies  are  those 
which  consecrate  the  Eucharist,  he  does  not  say ; 
indeed,  he  would  seem  rather  by  implication  to 
deny  it.  He  thinks  of  our  Lord  as  consecrating 
the  bread  and  wine  at  the  last  Supper  by  this 
declaration,  or  at  least  as  consummating  the  con- 
secration thereby ;  but  he  says  that  that  declara- 
tion, once  made  by  Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper, 
consecrates  the  Eucharist  for  all  time.  Putting 
■with  this  passage  those  quoted  immediately  before 
it,  we  may  take  Chrysostom  as  teaching  that  every 
Eucharist  is  consecrated  by  the  priest  praying  that 
our  Lord's  declaration  at  the  Last  Supper  may 
make  eli"ectual  the  particular  act  on  whicli  he  and 
the  people  are  then  engaged.  There  is  not  in 
Chrysostom,  or  in  any  other  ancient  Avriter,  any 
approach  to  the  idea  that,  if  a  priest  Avere  merely 
to  say  over  bread  and  wine  the  words  '  This  is  my 
body '  and  '  This  is  my  blood '  with  a  proper  in- 
tention, a  valid  Eucharist  would  result. 

Augustine  in  one  place  (Serrn.  incd.  vi. ;  PL 
xlvi.  835 f.)  speaks  of  the  '  Word'  {Verb^im)  being 
added  to  the  bread  and  wine  and  of  their  be- 
coming thereby  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Word  : 

'Accedcnte  verbo  fit  corpus  et  sanguis  Verbi  .  .  .  [the  Salu- 
tation, '  Sursura  Corda '  aud  Thanksgiving  mentioned]  .  .  .  et 


inde  jam  [succedunt]  quae  ag^ntur  in  precibus  Sanctis  .  .  .  ut 
accedente  verbo  fiat  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  .  .  .  adde 
verbum  et  Set  Sacramentum.' 

In  Serm.  227,  Ben,  (in  die  Paschae,  iv.),  he  says 
that  the  bread  and  cup  are  sanctified  'per  verbum 
Dei.'  Wliat  is  the  'word'  here?  \x\  de  2'rin.  iii. 
4  [10],  Ben.  (A.D,  396),  Augustine  speaks  of  the 
elements  being  consecrated  by  the  '  mystic  prayer,' 
and  only  by  the  invisible  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  This  last  passage  seems,  especially  wlien 
taken  with  the  teaching  of  his  countrymen  Optatus 
(see  above)  and  Fuigentius  (see  below),  to  show 
that  Augustine  used  an  invocation  of  tlie  Holy 
Gliost  at  the  Eucharist,  and  this  would  suit  also 
the  first  passage  about  '  adding  the  word  ' ;  tiie 
'  verbum  Dei '  in  the  second  passage  would  suit 
better  the  Divine  command  at  the  Last  Supper, 
and,  if  so,  we  have  a  conception  very  like  tiiat  of 
Chrysostom.  It  should  be  added  that  Srawley 
thinks  that  at  Hippo  there  was  no  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  Augustine's  time  {op.  cit,  p, 
150). 

The  Cappadocian  Fathers  of  the  4th  cent,  attest 
an  invocation  without  stating  its  exact  form.  For 
Basil,  see  above.  His  brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
speaks  of  the  Eucharistic  bread  as  sanctified  by  the 
Word  of  God  and  prayer  (he  interprets  this  Pauline 

Shrase  personally),  and  of  the  virtue  of  the  bene- 
iction  by  which  the  change  is  accomplished  (Cat. 
37).  So  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  begs  Amphilochius 
to  pray  for  him  in  his  illness  at  the  Eucharist  and 
to  '  draw  down  the  Word  by  your  word  '  (Ep.  171). 
On  the  usage  of  the  Cappadocian  Church  in  the  4th 
cent,  see  below,  §  8. 

Tliat  the  Eucharist  is  consecrated  by  a  prayer  is  an  idea  not 
confined  to  orthodo.x  circles.  Nestorius  believed  the  same 
thing.  In  a  fragment  of  his  (F.  A.  Loofs,  Nestoriana,  Halle, 
1905,  p.  241)  we  read  :  '  Christ  is  typically  crucified  [in  the 
Eucharist],  being  slain  with  the  sword  of  the  priestly  prayer.' 
And  we  may  add  the  comment  of  a  distinguished  Nestorian  on 
the  subject.  The  newly  published  Liturgical  Homilies  of 
Narsai  gives  us  the  nearest  approach  that  we  have  in  Eastern 
books  at  so  early  a  date  (c.  a.d.  500)  to  the  doctrine  of  what  has 
by  some  writers  been  called  '  the  moment  of  consecration.' 
After  saying  that  the  chosen  apostles  have  not  made  known 
to  us  what  our  Lord  said,  when  '  lie  gave  thanks  and  blessed ' 
at  the  Last  Supper,  and  after  describing  what  is  recorded  in 
the  Gospels,  with  a  traditional  comment  of  Theodore,  Narsai 
adds  that  to  this  effect  'the  priest  gives  thanks  before  God,'  i.e. 
commemorates  the  Last  Supper ;  then,  after  mentioning  the 
Great  Intercession  which  here,  in  East  Syrian  fashion,  follows, 
he  describes  the  Epiclesis :  'The  priest  .  .  .  summons  the 
Spirit  to  come  down  and  dwell  in  the  bread  and  wine  and 
make  them  the  Body  and  Blood  of  King  Messiah.  To  the  Spirit 
he  calls,  that  He  will  also  light  down  upon  the  assembled  con- 
gregation, that  by  His  gift  it  may  be  worthy  to  receive  the 
Body  and  Blood.  The  Spirit  descends  upon  the  oblation  without 
change  (of  place),  and  causes  the  power  of  His  Godhead  to  dwell 
in  the  bread  and  wine,  and  completes  the  mj-stery  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  .  .  .  The  Spirit  comes  down  at 
the  request  of  the  priest,  be  he  never  so  great  a  sinner,  and 
celebrates  the  Slysteries  by  the  mediation  of  the  priest  whom 
He  has  consecrated.  .  .  .  Then  the  herald  of  the  Church  [the 
deacon]  cries  in  that  hour  :  "  In  silence  and  fear  be  ye  standing  : 
peace  be  with  us.  Let  all  the  people  be  in  fear  at  this  moment 
m  which  the  adorable  Mysteries  are  being  accomplished  by 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit"'  (ed.  Connolly,  pp.  16-2'J).  It  will 
be  noticed  that  even  here  there  is  no  cut-and-dried  theory 
of  a  'moment  of  consecration,'  but  only  a  statement  that  at 
the  Epiclesis  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  is  completed.  A  similar  proclamation  by  the 
deacon  is  still  on  some  occasions  used  in  this  place  by  the  East 
Syrians. 

We  may  close  this  review  of  Patristic  comment 
by  two  quotations  from  Fathers  of  the  6tli  cent., 
which  tend  in  somewhat  diilerent  directions.  Fui- 
gentius, bishop  of  Ruspe  in  North  Africa,  says 
(c,  A.D.  507) : 

'  The  Holy  Ghost  is  asked  of  the  Father  for  the  consecration 
of  the  sacrifice '  (ad  ilnnimum,  ii.  7  ;  cf.  10, 12)  ;  so  the  fragment 
of  the  same  \vriter  e.  Fabianum,  25,  28. 

CfEsarius  of  Aries  in  A.D.  502  writes  : 
'  When  the  creatures  that  are  to  be  blessed  with  the  heavenly 
words  are  placed  on  the  sacred  altars,  before  they  are  conse- 
crated by  the  invocation  of  the  holy  name,  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine  is  there,  but  after  the  words  of  Christ,  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ'  (Horn.  v.  de  Paach.  [PL  Ixvii.  1056]). 
CsBsarius's  thought  stems  to  run  on  the  same  lines  as  Chrysos- 
tom's, as  described  above. 
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6.  Place  of  the  Invocation.— Taking  first  the 
4th  cent,  liturgies  of  the  Church  Orders  and  of 
Sarapion,  and 'the  Great  Liturgies  of  the  tour 
fainiiies  designated  by  Brightman  as  Syrian, 
Eoyntian,  Persian  {i.e.  East  Syrian  or  Nestorian), 
and  r.yzantine  (this  includes  the  Armenian),  and 
omitting  the  Great  Intercession,  which  varies  in 
position  (see  art.  INTEKCESSION  [Liturgical],  2  {c)), 
the  order  of  the  central  part  of  the  service  in  all 
(except  the  Egyptian  in  one  detail)  is  as  follows. 
After  the  Sursuin  Corda  (which  is  prefaced  by  a 
benediction  or  salutation)  comes  the  Eucharistic 
Thanksgiving,  with  a  reference,  in  most  cases,  to 
the  work  of  creation  (cf.  Irenosus,  Eaer.  IV.  xviii. 
4,  6,  where  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  oblations  being 
God's  creatures),  and  in  all  to  that  of  redemption, 
introducing  (except  in  some  4th  cent,  forms)  ^  the 
Sauctus  in  reference  to  the  angelic  creation  (which 
seems  to  be  the  reason  of  its  occurrence  here),  and 
ending,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  above  (§  4), 
with  the  recitation  of  our  Lord's  deeds  and  words 
at  the  Last  Supper.  Then  comes  the  oblation  of 
the  elements,  which  usually  takes  up  tlie  words, 
'  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,'  and  gives  them 
as  the  reason  for  the  act  (hence  this  is  often  called 
the  Anamnesis) ;  and  after  it,  in  close  conjunction, 
comes  the  Invocation.  In  this  scheme  the  words 
of  Jesus  are  introduced  in  the  recital  of  what 
happened  at  the  Last  Supper  as  part  of  the  Com- 
memoration of  Redemption. 

Next  let  us  take  the  Roman  rite.  It  is  not 
known  for  certain  how  the  Eucharist  was  cele- 
brated at  Rome  before  the  5th  century.  Extem- 
poraneous worship  may  have  lingered  there  much 
longer  than  elsewhere,  for  in  early  ages  it  was 
Jerusalem  that  ordinarily  led  the  way  Avith  regard 
to  liturgical  matters,  and  Rome  showed  the  most 
conservative  spirit.  When  we  first  meet  with  the 
Roman  rite,  there  are  two  ditierences  in  detail 
from  the  scheme  given  above,  (a)  A  prayer  is 
found  in  the  Eucharistic  Thanksgiving  _&l/oj-c  the 
Commemoration  of  Redemption,  which  in  its 
earliest  known  form  (in  the  de  Sacramentis,  iv. 
5f.  [PL  xvi.  4G3],  a  North-Italian  work,  probably 
written  at  a  place  where  the  Roman  and  Alilanese 
uses  were  combined,  c.  A.D.  400;  see  Duchesne, 
Chr.  Viorship,  p.  177)  runs  as  follows  : 

'Make  this  oblation  for  us  (nobis)  established  (ascriptam), 
valid,  reasonable,  acceptable,  tor  it  is  the  ligure  of  the  liody 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  in  the  day  before  He  suffered, 
took  bread,'  etc. 

This  is  slightly  altered  in  the  present  Roman 
canon,  which  probably  goes  back,  at  least  in  its 
main  features,  as  far  as  Gregory  the  Great  (6th 
cent.),  to  the  following  : 

'  Which  oblation  do  thou  vouchsafe  to  make  blessed,  estab- 
lished, valid,  reasonable,  and  acceptable,  that  it  may  become 
for  our  sakes  (nobis  .  .  .  fiat)  the  body  and  blood  of  thy  most 
beloved  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  in  the  day  before,'  etc. 
This  prayer,  the  Quam  oblationem,  was  developed  by  Cranmer 
in  the  First  Eni^lish  Prayer-Cook  (1549),  and  afterwards  in  the 
Scottish  Liturgy  of  1G37,  into  a  more  detailed  Epiclesis,  with 
an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(b)  After  the  Commemoration  of  Redemption  and 
the  oblation  of  the  elements  comes  a  prayer  for 
the  Divine  intervention,  as  in  the  other  liturgies 
described  above.  It  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  the 
Supra  quae  and  the  Siqyplices  te.  But,  instead  of 
asking  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  come  down  to  the 
earthly  altar,  it  asks  that  the  elements  may  be 
taken  up  by  God's  holy  angel  to  the  heavenly 
altar.  The  two  conceptions,  though  differing  in 
form,  are  really  one,  and  are  both  justihed  by  NT 
usage. 

A  writer  in  CQR  (xxix.  [1890]  379)  remarks  that  '  the  same 
facts  of  grace  are  presented  in  two  forms :  we  are  said  to  be 
raised  up  with  Christ  and  made  to  sit  with  Him  and  to  Ije  in 

1  In  some  Abyssinian  Anaphoras  the  Sanctus  is  thrust  in 
without  any  connexion  with  the  context  (Brightman,  JThst 
xii.  [1910-11]  325).  This  may  show  that  even  later  liturgies 
lacked  this  element. 


the  heavenly  places  (Eph  &■  &") :  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  sent  forth  into  our  hearts,  and  is  in  us,  and  we 
are  "streni?tliened  by  the  Spirit  so  that  Christ  comes  to  dwell  in 
our  hearts  (Gal  48,  Jn  14'7,  Ejih  Si"!").' 

The  earliest  form  of  the  ])rayers  Supra  quae  and 
Suppliccs  te  is  found  in  the  de  Sacramentis  (loc. 
cit.).  After  the  narrative  of  the  Last  Supper  in 
the  liturgy  described  in  that  work  comes  the  obla- 
tion of  the  elements,  followed  by  the  words : 

'  We  ask  and  pray  thee  to  take  up  this  oblation  on  thy  sublime 
altar  bv  the  hands  of  thy  angels,  as  thou  didst  deign  to  take  up 
the  gift  of  thy  servant  "just  Abel  and  the  sacrifice  of  our  fore- 
father Abraham  and  that  which  Melchizedek  the  high  priest 
offered  to  tliee.' 

The  present  Roman  canon  has  inverted  these 
clauses,  has  changed  'angels'  into  'angel,'  and  has 
made  some  additions ;  notably  it  expresses  the 
purposes  ox  the  prayer  : 

'  that  all  we  who  recei\e  the  holy  body  and  blood  of  thy  Son 
.  .  .  mav  be  filled  with  every  heavenly  benediction  and  grace.' 
For  the  "meaning  of  these  passages  see  below,  9.  The  idea  of 
the  heavenly  altar  is  first  found  in  Irenseus  {Ilaer.  IV.  xviii.  C). 

We  may  next  take  the  Gallican  rite.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  rite  is  that  the  central  parts 
of  the  Eucharistic  service  vary  with  the  day  and 
season,  instead  of  being  fixed,  as  in  other  liturgies, 
Eastern  and  Western.  In  other  words,  the  Mass 
for  each  day  is  a  distinct  liturgy.  The  only  part 
which  need  detain  us  is  that  which  corresponds  to 
the  Eastern  Epiclesis,  the  '  Post  pridie,'  so  called 
because  it  comes  after  the  narrative  of  the  Last 
Supper  ('Qui  pridie  quam  pateretur').  On  some 
occasions  the  '  Post  pridie '  contains  an  explicit 
prayer  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  others  it  does  not ; 
but  apparently  it  always  or  almost  always  asks 
for  the  Divine  intervention  in  the  mystery  (see 
examples  in  Scudamore,  Not.  Euch.-,  589,  5D4; 
Duchesne,  p.  217  f.  ;  Gummey,  Cons,  of  the  Euch., 
334 ff.).  On  some  days,  also,  the  'Post  Sanctus' 
(a  prayer  said  after  tlie  Sanctus  and  before  the 
Narrative  of  the  Last  Supper)  contained  an  invoca- 
tion, or  an  anticipation  of  the  invocation  (see  the 
'  Post  Sanctus '  for  Easter  Even  in  the  Missale 
Gothicum  [Gummey,  p.  337]).  So  in  the  Mozarabic 
Blisscd  we  find  anticipatory  invocations,  sometimes 
mentioning  the  Holy  Gho.-it  and  sometimes  not,  as 
well  as  invocations  in  the  '  Post  pridie '  (Gummey, 
pp.  33!),  350  f.,  353,  358). 

The  Egyptian  rita  is  noteworthy  in  this  con- 
nexion as  having  an  anticipatory  Ei)iclesis  before 
the  Narrative  of  the  Last  Supper  in  addition  to  the 
normal  one  afterwards,  though  the  anticipatory 
one  is  not  usually  very  explicit.  The  v.'ords  of 
Sarapion,  '  Full  is  the  heaven,  full  also  is  the  earth 
of  thy  excellent  glory  ;  Lord  of  hosts,  fill  also  this 
sacrifice  with  thy  power  and  thy  participation,' 
are  taken  up  and  amplified  in  the  Greek  Liturgy 
of  St.  Mark  (Brightman,  p.  132)  and  in  the  Coptic 
St.  Mark  and  St.  CyrU  (p.  176).  The  latter  ampli- 
fies the  last  sentence  thus  : 

'  Fill  this  also  thy  sacrifice,  O  Lord,  with  thy  blessing  that 
is  from  thee,  through  the  descent  upon  it  of  thine  Holy  Spirit, 
and  in  blessing  bless  and  in  purifying  purify  these  thy  precious 
gifts  which  have  been  set  before  thy  face,  this  bread  and  this 
cup.' 

The  most  marked  development  of  this  invocation 
before  the  Narrative  is  in  a  newly-discovered  frag- 
ment of  an  Egyptian  Anaphora,  perhaps  of  the  6th 
'or  7th  cent.,  which  has  : 

'  Fill  us  also  with  the  glory  that  is  with  thee,  and  vouchsafe 
to  send  down  thy  Holy  GiiOot  on  these  creatures,  and  make  the 
bread  the  body  "of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
cup  the  blood  of  the  New  Testament.  For  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  in  the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed  [the 
narrative  of  the  Institution  follows]  .  .  .  ye  aimounce  my  death 
and  confess  my  resurrection.  We  announce  thy  death,  we  con- 
fess thy  resurrection,  and  pray  .  .  .' ;  here  the  fragment  ab- 
ruptly ends,  and  all  the  rest  is  wanting  (R  de  Puniet,  Beport  of 
tlie  Nineteenth  Euch.  Congress  [1908],  London,  1909,  p.  382  f.  ; 
Cabrol,  DACL  ii.  1882 fi.). 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  an  Anamnesis 
and  Epiclesis  did  not  follow,  as  in  the  other  Egyp- 
tian Ana})horas  which  have  an  anticipatory  invo- 
cation before  the  Narrative.     There  is  no  trace  of 
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any  such  anticipcatory  Epiolesis  in  the  liturgies  of 
tlie  Church  Orders,  anil  from  the  evidence  given 
above  it  is  clear  that  tlie  invocation  in  this  frag- 
ment is  a  development  (for  we  can  see  it  in  the 
process  of  growing)  and  not  the  survival  of  an 
antique  feature.  The  development  may  have  been 
due  to  an  imitation  of  the  Koman  rite.  A  .still 
more  striking  instance  of  an  anticipatory  Epiclesis 
may  be  seen  in  a  prayer  to  the  Son  in  the  Coptic 
SL  Mark  and  St.  Ci/ri'l  and  in  the  present  Ethiopic 
Liturgy  (Briglitman,  pp.  148,  204  ;  E.  Renaudot, 
Lit.  Orient.  Coll.-,  Frankfort,  1847,  i.  2)  ;  this  i.s 
said  when  the  elements  have  just  been  put  on  the 
altar,  before  the  lections  are  read,  and  is  called  in 
the  Coptic  the  '  prayer  of  (or  over)  the  Protliesis ' 
(see  Tienaudot's  note,  p.  168).     It  runs  thus: 

'  O  Master,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  .  .  .  make  thy  face  to  shine 
on  this  bread  and  on  this  cnp  which  we  have  set  on  this  lliy 
priestly  table  :  bless,  sanctify,  and  hallow  them,  and  change 
them  that  this  bread  may  become  indeed  thy  holy  body,  and 
that  which  is  mixed  in  this  cup  indeed  thy  precious  blood  ;  and 
may  they  become  to  us  all  for  participation  and  healing  and 
salvation  of  our  souls  and  bodies  and  spirits.' 

On  these  anticipatory  invocations  it  may  be  ob- 
served that,  however  puzzling  they  may  be  to  the 
more  logical  Western  mind,  to  the  more  subtle 
Eastern  mind  they  would  be  natural  enough.  In 
Divine  mysteries  there  is  no  such  thing  as  time, 
just  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  siirioe. 

7,  The  Person  or  Persons  addressed  in  the 
Invocation. — In  the  most  ancient  autliorities  .some- 
times the  Holy  Trinity  is  addressed,  sometimes 
the  Son  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  more  often  the 
Father.  Doubt  occasionally  arises  because  the 
phrase  'invocation  of  a  Person'  may  mean  a 
prayer  for  Him  to  come,  or  a  praj-er  addressed  to 
Hiiii ;  but  an  '  invocation  of  the  Holy  Trinity'  can 
only  mean  prayer  addressed  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
In  the  2nd  cent.,  Irenacus  speaks  of  the  invocation 
of  God  or  of  the  Father,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  the  4th  cent.,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  speaks  of  invoking  the  Father  in  the 
Eucharist  to' send  tlie  Holy  Ghost  {Cat.  Led.  xxiii. 
7),  and  by  'invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  (xxi.  3) 
he  probably  means  prayer  for  the  Holy  Ghost. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  xix.  7  he  speaks  of  the  '  holy 
invocation  of  the  adorable  Trinity '  to  consecrate 
the  Eucharist,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  '  invoca- 
tion of  unclean  spirits.'  This  can  only  mean  in- 
vocations addre.ssed  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  to 
nnclean  spirits  respectively.  Thus  in  Cyril's  time 
it  was  perhaps  the  custom  sometimes  to  address 
the  Father,  sometimes  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  tiie 
liturgies  of  the  Ethiopic  Church  Order,  the  Verona 
Fragments,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  Sara- 
pion,  the  Father  is  addressed.  But  the  Oblation 
and  Invocation  (such  as  it  is)  in  the  Testament  of 
our  Lord  are  addressed  to  the  Holy  Trinity  (i.  23) : 

'  We  offer  to  thee  this  thanksgiving,  Eternal  Trinity,  O  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  O  Lord  the  Father  .  .  .  U  Lord  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
we  have  bi'ought  [this  is  the  best  reading]  this  drink  and  this 
food  to  [the  ilSS  have  'of']  thy  holiness  ;  cause  that  it  may  be 
to  us  not  for  condemnation,'  etc. 

Just  before  this  our  Lord  had  been  addressed  : 
'  Remembering  therefore  thy  death  and  resurrection,  we  offer 
to  thee  bread  and  the  cup,'  etc. 

It  was  perhaps  in  view  of  such  formulte  that  the 
Council  of  Hippo  in  3113  (can.  21  [C.  J.  Hefele, 
Councils,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1876,  ii.  398])  for- 
bade Eucharist ic  invocations  to  be  addressed  to 
any  but  the  Father  : 

'  In  prayer  no  one  shall  address  the  Son  instead  of  the  Father, 
or  the  Father  instead  of  the  Son,  except  at  the  altar  when 
prayer  shall  always  be  addressed  to  the  Father.  No  one  shall 
make  use  of  strange  forms  of  prayer  without  having  first  con- 
sulted well-instructed  brethren.' 

If  this  is  aimed  at  books  like  tlie  Testament,  the 
language  is  not  unsuitable,  for  t!ie  Prayers  in  that 
manual  show  considerable  confusion  in  the  Persons 
addressed.  The  Abyssinian  Anaphora  of  our  Lord, 
derived  from  the  Testament,  retains  the  peculiar 


features  (as  to  the  Oblation  and  Epiclepis)  of  its 
prototype;  but  before  the  address  to  the  Holy 
Trinity  (which  it  sligiitly  modilies)  it  inserts  an 
invocation  of  the  more  usual  type,  asking  for  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  addressed,  as  we  see  from  its 
wording,  to  the  Father,  though  from  what  had 
immediately  preceded  we  should  have  thought 
that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Son.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
very  clumsy  insertion  (tliis  Anaphora  is  given  in 
Cooper-Maclean,  Test,  of  our  Lord,  p.  24511".).^  In 
the  Great  Liturgies  the  Invocation  is  addressed  to 
the  Father. 

8.  The  object  of  the  Invocation. — "We  may  group 
Invocations  in  three  classes  :  (a)  those  wliich  do 
not  explicitlj'^  pray  for  the  Holj^  Ghost ;  (b)  tiiose 
in  which  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
asked  for,  witliout  any  exidicit  mention  of  a  change 
in  the  elements  ;  and  (c)  tho.se  (tlie  great  majority) 
in  whit  h  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
asked  for  that  He  may  change  the  elements  and 
make  them  to  be  our  Lord's  body  and  blood. 

(a)  The  invocation  in  Sarapion's  sacramentary 
(c.  A.D.  350)  exhibits  .some  confusion  between  the 
Word  and  the  Spirit,  and  prays  tliat  the  Word  may 
descend  (for  the  Gr.  text,  with  notes  by  Briglitman, 
see  .TThSt  i.  SSIF.,  247  IK;  for  an  Eng.  tr.  .see 
J.  Wordsworth's  ed.,  London,  1899).  It  runs 
thus  : 

'  O  God  of  truth,  let  thy  holy  Word  come  upon  this  bread,  that 
the  bread  may  become  body  of  the  Word,  and  upon  this  cup 
that  the  cup  may  become  blood  of  the  Truth,  and  make  all  who 
communicate  to  receive  a  medicine  of  life.  .  .  .  For  we  have 
invoked  thee,  the  Uncreated,  in  [the]  Holy  Spirit.' 

It  is  possible  that  X670S  is  used  in  two  senses 
here,  the  first  time  as  the  Divine  command  ('  thy 
holy  word '),  and  the  second  time,  by  a  sort  of 
paronomasia,  as  the  Eternal  Word.  Bat  probably 
there  is  merely  a  confusion  of  thought,  of  which 
we  lind  some  instances  elsewhere  in  early  times 
[e.g.,  Tertullian,  adv.  Prax.  26,  'hie  Spiritus  Dei, 
idem  erit  Sernio';  cf.  also  Justin,  Ajivl.  i.  33,  G6, 
Herifias,  Sim.  V.  vi.  5ff.,  IX.  i.  1,  ps.-Cleni.  2  Cor. 
ix.  5,  xiv.  3,  5,  and  perhaps  Aristides,  Apol.  15). 
It  may  be  permissible  to  conjecture  that  tlie  reason 
of  tliis  confusion  of  language,  such  as  it  is,  conies 
from  the  fact  that  all  that  the  Eternal  Word  does 
for  us  is  done  through  the  Spirit.  He  is  with  us 
'  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  tlie  world  '  (Mt  28^"), 
but  it  is  through  the  Comforter  that  He  comes  to 
us  (Jn  16").  Perhaps,  therefore,  before  the  Mace- 
donian controversj^  arose,  it  seemed  immaterial  to 
some  of  the  early  Fathers  whether  they  prayed  for 
the  Word  or  for  the  Spirit  to  come.  It  is  probable 
that  Athanasius's  invocation  prayed  for  the  descent 
of  the  Word  (above,  5)  ;  this  was  perhaps  an 
Alexandrian  peculiarity  (for  Origen  see  3).  After 
Sarapion  the  invocation  of  the  Word  disappears, 
though,  as  Swete  remarks  (Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Ancient  Church,  London,  1912,  p.  292),  '  the  thought 
of  the  Logos  descending  on  the  elements  was  not 
altogether  abandoned'  (see  passage  in  Eutychius 
given  above,  5).  But,  Avhile  we  lind  the  same 
thought  in  the  Cappadccian  Fathers  (above,  5), 
whose  literary  affinities  Mere  Alexandrian,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  a  Logos-invocation  in  Cappadocia. 
Srawley  (op.  cit.  p.  128)  regards  it  as  practically 
certain  that  tiie  Holy  Spirit  was  named  in  the 
invocation  of  that  Church. 

The  most  eminent  example  of  the  omi.ssion  of 
the  mention  (or,  at  least,  direct  mention)  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  Roman  liturgy.  Neither  the 
Quani  ohlationem  nor  the  later  praj-er  for  the 
Divine  intervention  (Supra  quae  and  Supplices  tc) 
mentions  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  latter  asks  that  the 

1  It  had  been  suggested  by  the  present  writer  (Test,  of  our 
Lord,  p.  1C7)  that  this  curious  Anaphora  was  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Testament  and  the  modern  Abyssinian  liturgy. 
But  E.  Bishop  (JThSt  xii.  [1911]  p.  399)  gives  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  it  is  rather  a  version  of  the  Testament  liturgy  enriched 
from  the  already  existing  Abyssinian  rite. 
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elements  may  be  taken  up  by  'the  holy  angel' ^ 
to  the  heavenly  altar,  as  has  already  been  described 
(above,  6). 

{b)  The  implicit  form  is  that  found  in  the  Ethiopic 
Church  Order  (Brightman,  p.  190)  and  the  Verona 
Fragments  (ed.  E.  Hauler,  Leipzig,  1900,  p.  107) : 

'  Send  thj'  Holy  Spirit  on  the  oblation  of  this  Church  ;  give  it 
together  unto  all  them  that  partake  [for]  sanctification  and 
[  Ver.  Frag,  better  :  all  saints  who  partake]  for  fulfilling  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,'  etc. 

The  liturgy  used  by  St.  Chrysostom  at  Antioch 
was  probably  similar  in  this  respect  (see  the  first 
two  quotations  from  his  writings  given  above,  5). 
The  Testament  of  our  Lord  is  even  less  explicit  in 
its  invocation  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  directly 
asked  for,  though  He  is  named  in  the  address  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  only  the  blessing  to  the 
communicants  is  explicitly  mentioned  (above,  7)- 
The  Nestorian  or  East  Syrian  Lit.  of  Adai  and 
Marl  (above,  4)  has  an  invocation  of  this  implicit 
form,  though  it  has  in  addition  a  prayer  for  the 
blessing  and  hallowing  of  the  oblation  : 

'  May  thy  Holy  Spirit,  O  my  Lord,  come  and  rest  upon  this 
oblation  of  thy  servants,  and  may  He  bless  and  hallow  it,  and 
may  it  be  to  us,  O  my  Lord,  for  pardon,'  etc. 

(c)  The  explicit  form  is  found  already  in  the  4th 
cent.  ;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  has  it  (above,  4),  as  also 
have  the  Apost.  Constitutions  (viii.  12) : 

'  We  implore  thea  ...  to  send  down  upon  this  sacrifice  thy 
Holy  Spirit  .  .  .  that  He  may  show  (a7ro<()ijin7  2)  this  bread  as  the 
body  of  thy  Christ,  and  this  cup  as  the  blood  of  thy  Christ,  that 
they  who  partake  thereof  may  be  strengthened  in  godliness,' 
etc. 

Similar  explicit  invocations  are  found  in  the 
Abyssinian  Anaphora  of  our  Lord  (above,  7),  in  the 
Egyptian  Anaphora  described  in  the  SahidicEccles. 
Canons,  §  66  (Brightman,  p.  462),  and  in  all  the 
Great  Liturgies  (except  Adai  and  Ma-ri)  if  they 
have  an  express  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at 
all.  Sarapion  also  has  an  explicit  invocation, 
though  it  does  not  invoke  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  evidence  here  detailed 
that  the  implicit  type  of  invocation  is  somewhat 
older  than  the  explicit ;  and,  indeed,  it  Avould  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  former  to  be  evolved  out 
of  the  latter. 

9.  Interpretation  of  the  evidence. — If  we  ap- 
proach the  evidence  without  any  theory  as  to  what 
are  the  words  or  the  moment  of  the  Eucharistic 
consecration — and  to  deal  with  evidence  after  we 
have  made  our  theories  is  a  fatal  mistake— we  shall 
be  impressed  by  the  fact  that,  however  much 
different  ages  and  different  countries  may  have 
used  divergent  details  in  their  Eucharistic  worship, 
the  general  scheme  of  the  service  was  one  and 
the  same  throughout  Christian  antiquity.  The 
Eucharist,  at  least  from  the  2nd  cent.,  was  conse- 
crated by  a  prayer,  whether  the  prayer  asked  for 
the  Holy  Ghost,  or  for  the  Word,  or  for  neither 
explicitly.  But  how  are  we  to  regard  the  invocation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  It  would  appear  that  before 
the  I'ise  of  the  Macedonian  controversy  about  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Third  Person  was  not  even  in  the 
East  always  mentioned  in  the  Eucharistic  Epi- 
clesis.  Indeed  (now  that  the  Pfaflian  fragments 
of  Irenseus  have  been  dismissed  as  modern  forgeries 
[Harnack,  TUv.  3]),  there  is  no  certain  evidence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  being  mentioned  in  the  invocations 
before  the  4th  cent.  ;  the  evidence  is  only  conse- 
quential, and  E.  Bishop  (App.  to  Connolly's  Lit. 
Horn,  of  Narsai,  p.  136  If.)  even  treats  the  kind  of 
Epiclesis  which  became  universal  in  the  East  and 
common  in  the  West  (see  the  Galilean  and  African 
evidence,  above,  5,  6)  as  an  invention  of  the  4th 
century.  He  rightly  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  in  combating  the  Pneumatomachi,  the  Ortlio- 

1  An  attractive  theory  identifies  the  angel  with  the  II0I3' 
Spirit  (see  de  Puniet,  op.  cit.  p.  393);  but  the  de  Sacramtmtia 
has  the  plural  '  angels.' 

2  Cf.  Basil's  use  of  i^'aSeifij,  above,  5.  For  other  parallels  see 
Srawley,  p.  105  n. 


dox  did  not  appeal  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  consecrating  the  Eucharist,  while  they  did  ap- 
peal to  His  work  in  baptism.  But  the  argument 
from  silence  here,  as  so  often,  is  precarious ;  for  at 
the  very  time  when  the  controversy  arose,  and 
when  it  is  said  that  the  silence  of  the  Orthodox 
shows  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  using  an 
Epiclesis  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  Eucharist,  we 
find  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  348)  and  the  liturgies 
of  the  Ethiopic  Church  Order  and  of  the  Verona 
Fragments  (which,  or  their  common  original,  must 
almost  certainly  be  dated  about  then)  attesting  its 
use,  and  (what  is  important)  betraying  absolutely 
no  idea  that  it  was  a  novelty.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Cyril  and  Sarapion  were  contemporaries. 
Is  it  possible  to  explain  the  extraordinarily  wide- 
spread— almost  universal — use  of  the  custom  from 
that  time  forward,  without  a  protest  from  any  one, 
in  most  diverse  countries,  if  it  were  an  invention 
of  that  pei'iod  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  probable  that 
the  prayer  for  the  Holy  Ghost  goes  back  to  a  much 
more  remote  time,  although  it  was  not  the  only 
form  in  use  ?  It  would  seem  that  in  this  matter, 
as  in  others,  the  rise  of  heresy  had  indirectly  a 
beneficial  result ;  it  forced  the  Church  to  think 
mora  clearly  about  the  work  of  the  Third  Person. 
In  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  experience  of  Christianity,  after 
various  trials,  showing  what  were  the  forms  most 
suitable  for  liturgical  use. 

Again,  if  we  start  with  no  pre-conceived  theory, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  invocation 
should  always  be  in  the  same  place,  or  why  there 
should  not  be  more  than  one  invocation  in  the  same 
service.  The  Egyptian  rite  has  a  sort  of  invocation 
before  the  Narrative  of  the  Last  Supper,  or  even 
in  the  preliminary  service,  and  a  fuller  one  after 
the  Narrative  (see  above,  6).  The  Roman  rite 
has  the  same  feature.  But  there  is  no  reason 
for  denying  that  both  prayers  are,  in  their  own 
way,  invocations.  No  doubt,  if  we  start  with  a 
theory  that  the  consecration  takes  place  at  a 
particular  moment,  as  when  it  is  said  that  at  the 
word  '  meum '  in  the  phrase  '  Hoc  est  enim  corpus 
meum,'  the  bread  is  transubstantiated,^  then  we 
shall  be  obliged  by  the  theory  to  hold  that  the 
Supra  qua.e  and  the  Supplices  te  in  the  Roman  rite 
are  merely  petitions  for  a  blessing  on  the  com- 
municants ;  but  this  is  a  very  difficult  jposition. 
It  is,  indeed,  common  ground  that  almost  all  known 
liturgies  have,  at  the  place  where  these  prayers 
occur,  a  petition  for  the  communicants ;  the 
Epiclesis  states  this  as  the  reason  for  its  petition 
for  Divine  intervention.  But  that  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  saying  that  the  Roman  prayers  in 
question  were  designed  by  their  author  merely  to 
pray  for  this  blessing,  and  that  the  consecration 
was  conceived  as  having  already  taken  place. 
Several  considerations  make  such  a  supposition 
improbable.  In  the  de  Sacramentis  (iv.  6),  where 
these  prayers  are  first  found,  there  is  no  prayer  for 
a  blessing  on  the  communicants.  And,  if  the 
prayers  have  only  this  meaning,  why  should  the 
elements  already  consecrated  be  taken  up  by 
the  angel  to  the  heavenly  altar  ?  What  would  be 
the  significance  of  the  reference  to  the  offerings  of 
Abel  and  Melchizedek  and  the  rest  ?  Further,  if 
a  prayer  for  a  blessing  is  all  that  is  meant,  it  is 
unnecessary,  as  such  a  prayer  already  occurs  in  the 
Quam  oblationcm  ('  nobis  fiat ').  And  the  difference 
of  nomenclature  shows  that  these  prayers  were 
regarded  as  completing  the  consecration.  After 
the  narrative  of  the  Institution  the  oblation  is 
called  bread  (in  the  Unde  et  memorcs) ;  but  after 

1  The  theory  that,  in  the  Roman  rite,  by  the  time  the  V/ords 
of  our  Lord  have  been  uttered  the  consecration  is  complete  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing  as  this,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  bind 
the  holder  of  it  to  the  idea  that  the  consecration  is  effected  only 
by  a  declaratory  formula. 
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the  Supplices  te  it  is  always  called  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord — e.g.,  at  the  coininixtuie  (tf. 
Duchesne,  p.  182).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
interpretation  of  writers  of  the  school  of  Duchesne 
takes  a  view  of  the  case  which  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts,  namely,  that  the  Supra  quae 
and  Supplices  te  exactly  correspond  to  the  Epiclesis 
after  the  Narrative  of  the  Last  Supper  which  is 
found  in  the  Eastern  and  usually  iu  the  Gallican 
liturgies,  and  are  intended  to  be  at  least  a  part  of 
the  words  of  consecration. 

The  devout  Christian  need  not  ask  too  parti- 
cularly, nor  can  he  expect  to  know,  at  what 
moment  God  consecrates  the  elements  ;  it  is  enough 
for  him  to  be  assured  that,  when  all  has  been  said, 
the  consecration  has  been  completed. 

10.  Invocation  at  baptism  and  confirmation. — 
The  prayer  for  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  also 
in  some  early  authorities  called  an  Epiclesis.  The 
bishop,  in  normal  cases,  was  present  at  the  admini- 
stration of  baptism,  though  he  did  not  usually 
himself  baptize ;  and  directly  after  the  immersion 
the  newly- baptized  were  brought  to  him,  and  he 
prayed  for  them  (either  before  or  at  the  laying  on 
of  hands)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  might  be  given  to 
them  (cf.  Ac  8^'*  ").  TertuUian,  who  mentions  the 
laying  on  of  hands  as  an  act  distinct  from  the 
anointing,  says : 

'Having  come  out  of  tho  laver,  we  are  anointed  with  the 
blessed  unction.  .  .  .  After  that,  a  hand  is  imposed,  calling  on 
(advocans)  and  inviting  the  Holy  Spirit  by  a  benediction '  (de 
Bapt.  7f.). 

In  the  Verona  Fragments  (ed.  Hauler,  p.  Ill) 
the  bislioj),  after  the  newly-baptized  have  been 
anointed  by  a  presbyter  and  clothed  and  brought 
into  the  church,  lays  hands  (or  a  hand)  on  them 
and  'invokes';  the  prayer  is  given.  In  the 
Testojnent  of  our  Lord  the  same  thing  is  found  ; 
the  prayer  is  expressly  called  '  the  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost'  which  the  bishop  'says  and  invokes 
over  them'  (ii.  9).  In  other  Church  Orders  a 
similar  prayer  is  given,  but  it  is  not  expressly  called 
an  invocation.  It  may  perhaps  be  added  that  in 
the  Gnostic  Acts  of  Thomas  there  is  an  invocation 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  before  the  baptism, 
at  the  anointing  (ed.  Bonnet,  p.  68  ;  Ante-Nic.  Chr. 
Lib.  xvi.  404). 

The  invocation  after  the  immersion  has  no  connexion  with 
the  invoking  of  tlic  Divine  name  at  the  immersion,  of  which  we 
read  in  Justin  (Apol.  i.  61 :  '  the  name  of  God,  the  Father  of  all, 
the  Lord,  is  named  upon  him ')  and  in  the  Apost.  Const,  (iii.  16  : 
'nammg  the  Epiclesis  of  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  thou 
shalt  baptize  them  in  water'),  for  these  refer  only  to  the  words 
used  in  baptizing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  allusions  in 
Ac  151''  (from  Am  91-)  and  Ja  27  ('  the  honourable  name  which 
was  invoked  [e7nicAr)0eV]  upon  you ' ;  cf.  Nu  G-''). 

Lfterature. — L.  A.  Hoppe,  Die  Epiklesis,  Schaffhausen, 
1864  ;  W.  E.  Scudamore,  Notltia  Eucharistica'\  London,  1876, 
pp.  572-594;  J.  Wordsworth,  Holy  Cowmunion'^,  Oxford, 
1910,  pp.  100-102 ;  E.  S.  Ffoulkes,  Primitive  Consecration  of 
the  Eucharistic  Oblation,  London,  1885 ;  F.  E.  Brightman, 
Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western,  vol.  i.,  Oxford,  li3l)6  [an  in- 
valuable mine  of  liturgical  material] ;  H.  B.  Swete,  'Eucharistic 
BeUef  in  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,'  in  JThSt  iii.  [1902J 
161  ff.;  J.  H.  Srawley,  The  Early  History  of  the  Liturgn, 
Cambridge,  1913;  J.  Cooper  and  A.  J.  Maclean,  The  Testa- 
ment of  our  Lord,  Edinburgh,  1902,  pp.  170-176,  219  f.;  L. 
Duchesne,  Oriijines  du  culte  chrHien  (Eng.  tr..  Christian  iVor- 
ship,  its  Origin  and  Evolution*,  London,  1912),  chs.  ii.,  n.,  vii. ; 
P.  Batiffol,  Etudes  d'histoire  et  de  thiologie  positive,  '2nd  ser., 
Paris,  1900,  pp.  137-178;  H.  R.  Gummey,  The  Consecration  of 
the  Eucharist,  Philadeli>hia,  1908;  R.  H.  Connolly,  'Liturgical 
Homilies  of  Narsai,'  with  appendix  by  E.  Bishop,  in  jf.S'  viii.  1 
(1909);  A.  J.  Maclean,  Ancient  Church  Orders,  Cambridge, 
1910;  G.  Horner,  Statutes  of  the  Apostles,\jon(ion,  1904;  F.  X. 
Funk,  Didascalia  et  ConstituUones  Apostoloram,  Paderborn, 
1905;  W.  C.  Bishop,  'Primitive  Form  of  Consecration  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,'  in  CQR  Ixvi.  [1908]  385  ff.  ;  D.  Stone, 
'  Eucharistic  Doctrine  and  the  Canon  of  the  Roman  Mass,'  in 
CQR  Lxvii.  [lOOS]  24  ff.  A.  J.  MACLEAN. 

INVOCATION  (Roman).— It  was  believed  by 
the  Romans  that,  if  a  prayer  was  to  be  truly  efl'ec- 
tiye,  it  must  be  directed  specially  to  the  deity 
within  whose  sphere  of  power  its  fulQhuent  laj-. 


and  that  this  deity  must  be  invoked  by  his  right 
name  ;  so  Arnobiu.^,  iii.  43  : 

'  Usque  adeo  res  exigit  propriatim  deos  scire  nee  ambigere  ncc 
dubitare  de  unius  cuiusque  vi  nomini.4,  ne  si  alienis  ritibus  tt 
api)ellationibu8  futriut  invocati,  «t  aures  habeant  structas  ec 
piaculis  nos  teneaiit  inexplicabilibus  obligatos.' 

To  know  the  right  name  of  the  competent  deity 
was  to  possess  a  real  power  of  compulsion  over  him 
(cf.  A.  Dicterich,  Ei7ie  Mithrasllturgic',  Leipzig, 
I'JIO,  p.  llOf.);  hence  the  names  of  the  specilic 
tutelary  deities  of  Rome  were  kept  secret,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  be  u.sed  for  evil  ends  by  the 
enemies  of  the  State  (Serv.  j-En.  ii.  351  :  '  iure  pon- 
tilicum  cautum  est  ne  suis  nominibus  dei  Komani 
appellarentur,  ne  exaugurari  po.-scnt';  cf.  Georg. 
i.  498;  Plin.  UN  xxviii.  18;  Macr.  Sat.  iii.  'J. 
3).  This  explains  also  why  it  was  regarded  as  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  invoke  the  gods  in  the 
proper  form,  and  why  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  avoid  mistakes.  If  a  suppliant  was  in  doubt  as 
to  the  right  name  of  the  deity  he  desired  to  address, 
he  either  uttered  a  variety  of  names  for  the  deity 
to  choose  from  (so  Hor.  Sdt.  ii.  6.  20  :  '  Matutine 
pater  seu  lane  libentius  audis')  or  added  some 
such  formula  as  '  sive  quo  alio  nomine  fas  est  nonii- 
naro'  (Macr.  Sat.  iii.  9.  10;  cf.  Serv.  yEn.  ii.  351  ; 
Apul.  Jletam.  xi.  2  ;  C'JL  xi.  1823)  or  '  qui.squis  es' 
(e.g.,  Verg.  .^n.  iv.  577,  and  the  note  of  Servius  : 
"'quisqnis  es"  secundum  pontificum  morem,  qui 
sic  precantur  :  "  luppiter  onmipotens  vel  quo  alio 
te  nomine  appellari  volueris"';  cf.  E.  Korden, 
Agnostos  Thcos,  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1913,  p.  144  f.). 

If,  however,  the  suppliant  did  not  know  which 
deity  was  concerned  with  the  matter  in  hand,  a 
variety  of  expedients  was  open  to  him.  He  might 
omit  the  divine  name  altogether,  and  substitute  for 
it  a  phrase  like  'Genio  urbis  Romae  sive  mas  sive 
femina'  (Serv.  yEn.  ii.  351  ;  cf.  Macr.  Sat.  iii.  8.  3  ; 
Rlut.  Qiicest.  liom.  61)  or  'sive  deo  sive  deae  in 
cuius  tutela  hie  Incus  locusve  est '  (so  among  the 
Arval  Brothers  \_CIL  vi.  20l»9,  ii.  3 ;  cf.  G.  Henzen, 
Actafratrum,Arvalmni,  Berlin,  1874,  pp.  144-146]) 
— a  dubitationis  exccptio  (Arnob.  iii.  8  ;  cf.  Gell. 
ii.  28.  2f. ),  of  which  we  have  numerous  instances 
in  extant  formuku  of  prayer  alike  in  literature 
(Cato,  de  Agric.  139;  Macr.  Sat.  iii.  9.  7)  and  in 
inscriptions  on  altars  (67Z  vi.  110  =  30701,  111  ; 
Ephemcris  Epigraphica,  v.  1043,  ix.  608) ;  on  these 
cf.  C.  Pascal,  in  Bull,  archeol.  comun.  xxii.  [1894] 
188  ff.  =  Studi  di  antkhitd  e  mitologia,  Milan, 
1896,  p.  85  tt".  In  many  cases,  however,  the  wor- 
shipper simply  applied  a  new  name  to  the  deitj'. 
It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  recognized  Roman 
deities  derived  their  origin  from  the  practice  of 
invoking  as  divine  things  lying  close  at  liand  {e.g., 
innus,  '  the  door,'  vesta,  '  the  hearth'),  or  of  using 
the  names  of  the  evils  which  the  prayer  was  de- 
signed to  avert  (e.g.,  febrls,  'fever,'  robigus,  '  mil- 
dew on  grain '),  or  of  the  virtues  and  conditions 
prayed  for  {e.g.,  fides,  'fidelity,'  concordia,  'agree- 
ment') as  the  names  of  divine  beings.  In  such 
cases  it  was  of  importance  to  define  clearly  the 
conception  of  the  higher  power  thus  invoked,  and 
to  express  its  connotation  fully.  Hence  the  gods 
frequently  received  double  names,  meant  to  indi- 
cate their  character  from  two  contrasted  points  of 
view,  as,  e.g.,  Anna  Perenna,  who  could  grant  a 
favourable  j'ear's  beginning  (annare)  and  year's 
end  (2)erannare) ;  Genit.a  Mana,  who  presided  over 
birth  and  death  ;  Patulcius  Clusivius,  the  god  of 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors  or  gates,  etc. 
Again,  the  suppliant  might  break  up  the  action  for 
which  he  sought  divine  aid  into  its  several  com- 
ponent elements,  and  frame  for  each  of  these  an 
appropriate  divine  name.  Thu.s,  while  in  the 
sacrum  Cerialc  the  flamcn  ottered  the  sacrifice  to 
the  goddesses  Tellus  and  Ceres,  he  gave  definite 
expression  to  what  he  asked  of  them  by  invoking 
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tM'elve  names  which  covered  the  husbandman's 
work  from  tlie  first  ploiigliing  to  the  delivery  of 
the  grain  from  the  granary,  viz.  Vervactor,  Reda- 
rator,  Imporcitor,  Insitor,  Obarator,  Occator,  Sar- 
ritor,  Subrnncinator,  Messor,  Convector,  Conditor, 
Promitor  (Serv.  Georg.  i.  21),  and,  similarly,  the 
Arval  Brothers,  by  way  of  exjiiating  the  acts  of 
bringing  down,  cutting,  and  burning  a  fig-tree  that 
had  grown  on  the  roof  of  their  temple,  offered  sacri- 
tice  to  three  newly  created  deities,  viz.  Deferunda, 
Conimolenda,  and  Adolenda,  while  on  another  occa- 
sion of  the  same  kind  they  sacrilieed  to  Coinquenda 
and  Adolenda  (Henzen,  op.  cit.  147  f.).  In  the  case 
of  gods  whose  range  of  power  was  very  wide,  it  was 
necessary  to  specif  j='  the  particular  matter  in  which 
their  help  Avas  required;  and  from  this  arose  the 
practice  of  dividing  the  personality  of  certain  deities 
and  investing  the  component  elements  with  distinct 
epithets,  of  which  quite  a  number  might  appear  to- 
gether in  a  single  prayer.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  Arval 
Brothers,  in  the  vow  which  they  made  for  the  tri- 
umphant return  of  Trajan  from  the  Dacian  cam- 
paign in  A.D.  101  {GIL  vi.  2074,  i.  25  ff.),  invoked 
not  only  Juppiter  Optimus  Maxinuis  and  Mars 
Pater,  but  also  Juppiter  Victor  and  Mars  Victor. 
In  the  case  of  so  multiform  a  deity  as  Fortuna,  the 
suppliant  was  above  all  concerned  to  direct  his 
prayer  to  the  projier  quarter,  so  that,  if,  e.g.,  he 
prayed  for  the  favourable  issue  of  a  battle,  he  ap- 
pealed to  'Fortuna  huiusce  diei,'i.c.  the  particular 
Fortuna  in  whose  hands  lay  the  destiny  of  the  day 
of  battle  (Vrissowa,  Bel.  tmd  Kult.  clcr  Bomer-, 
Munich,  1912,  p.  262).  Great  care  was  also  taken 
that  no  divine  power  who  had  a  right  to  be  invoked 
should  be  passed  over.  Hence,  after  all  the  deities 
specially  concerned  had  been  duly  invoked  in  a 
prayer,  it  was  customary  to  add  a  '  generalis  invo- 
catio '  Avhich  should  include  all  the  others  : 

'Post  specialem  invocationem  transit  ad  generalitatem,  ne 
quod  iiuiiien  prastereat,  more  pontificum,  per  quos  ritu  veteri 
in  omnibus  sacris  post  speciales  deos,  quos  ad  ipsum  sacrum 
quod  fiebat  necesse  erat  invocari,  generaliter  omnia  numina 
invocabantur '  (Serv.  Georg.  i.  21 ;  cf.  ^En.  viii.  103,  Georg.  i.  10). 
This  practice  finds  parallels  in  Greek  prayers  (cf. 
O.  Crusius,  UntersHcIiungen  zu  den  Mimiamben  des 
Hcrondas,  Leipzig,  1893,  p.  80*** ;  R.  Wiinsch,  in 
ABW\u.  [1904]  100). 

In  forms  of  prayer  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
accordingly,  the  group  of  deities  addressed  is  very 
frequently  rounded  oif  with  some  such  formula  as 
'  di  deaeque  omnes,'  or,  more  definitely,  '  di  omnes 
coelestes  vosque  terrestres  vosque  inferni '  ( Livy, 
i.  32.  10),  or  '  di  novensiles,  di  indigetes,  di  quibus 
est  potestas  nostrorum  hostiumque '  {ib.  viii.  9.  6). 
With  this  custom  is  connected  the  requirement 
that  in  every  prayer,  no  matter  to  what  god  it 
was  addressed,  Janus  and  Juppiter  should  be  in- 
voked first  of  all  (Macr.  Sat.  i.  1(3.  25 ;  cf.  Cato, 
de  Agric.  141  [see  also  134] :  '  lanura  lovem  vino 
praefamino'),  and  that  the  series  of  gods  invoked 
should  always  begin  with  Janus  and  end  with 
Vesta  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Dcor.  ii.  67,  and  other  passages, 
as  cited  by  Wissowa,  op.  cit.  103). 
_  Literature. — G.  Appel,  De  Jiomanorum  precationibus  (Re- 
liyionsgeschichtl.  Versuche  und  Vorarbetten,  vii.  2),  Gicsseu, 
1909,  p.  75 ff.  ;  G.  Wissowa,  Gesaimiielte  Abhandlungen  zur 
rbm.  Religions-  und  Stadtgesch.,  Munich,  1904,  p.  327  ff. 

G.  Wissowa. 
INWARD  LIGHT.— See  Experience  (Religi- 
ous) ;  FpJEXDS,  SOCIE'J'Y  of. 

IONIC  PHILOSOPHY.— The  .schools  of  phil- 
osophy  that  arose  in  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  among  the  adjacent  islands,  during  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.,  are  above  all  remarkable  for  their 
originality  and  vigour.  With  them  begins  the 
great  march  of  Greek  philosopliy,  and  even  their 
fragments  are  stimulating  to  this  day.  It  is  hard 
to  fix  precisely  the  limits  of  the  term  'Ionic'  In 
so  active  a  period  of  thought,  systems  gave  birth 


to  other  systems  Avith  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
Xenophanes,  Heraclitus,  Pythagoras,  and  Anaxa- 
goras,  all  of  them  bred  in  Ionia,  Avere  deeply  in- 
fluenced by  the  speculations  around  them.  All 
historians  Avould  agree,  however,  that  Thales, 
Anaximander,  and  Anaximunes,  the  earliest  in 
time,  form  to  some  extent  a  class  apart,  and  most 
Avould  confine  tiie  distinctive  name  to  these  three 
and  their  immediate  disciples.  But  Xenophanes 
seems  to  come  nearer  to  them  than  to  their  great 
successors,  and  Ave  may  include  him  here,  especially 
as  he  gives  particular  expression  to  the  religious 
side  of  their  vieAvs.  Dominant  in  the  four  is  the 
recognition  of  matter,  motion,  and  physical  causa- 
tion— i.e.  of  objects  extended  in  space,  and  orderly 
movements  and  changes  in  space — as  being  them- 
selves manifestations  of  the  Absolute  Reality. 
There  is  a  marked  aversion  to  earlier  anthropo- 
morphic ideas,  and  to  all  such  mythology  as  that 
in  Aviiich  a  storm  at  sea  Avould  be  explained  simply 
as  due  to  the  incalculable  Avrath  of  a  Poseidon. 
At  the  same  time  this  '  matter '  Avith  Avhich  our 
philosophers  are  concerned  does  not  appear  to  be 
conceived  as  anything  apart  from  spirit.  They 
shrink  from  imagining  it  in  terms  of  mere  mechan- 
ism, but  do  not  ask  themselves  the  precise  distinc- 
tion betAveen  mechanism  and  spirit,  or  the  precise 
connexion  between  them — -questions,  certainly, 
that  no  one  has  answered  yet.  But,  Avith  the 
po.ssible  exception  of  Xenophanes,  these  early 
thinkers  do  not  even  raise  such  questions,  at  least 
not  expressly  :  in  Hegelian  language,  they  do  not 
ask  lioAv  far  sjjace  can  be  taken  as  an  adequate 
manifestation  of  the  Absolute  ;  they  are  absorbed 
rather  in  the  simple  feeling  that  it  is  a  manifesta- 
tion. They  feel  that  things  do  happen  in  the  way 
of  mechanical  and  phj^sical  ' causation,' one  CAent 
in  space  and  time  being  folloAved  by  another  as  its 
necessary  'eli'ect';  that  a  cloud,  e.g.,  is  formed 
and  Avill  be  formed  by  an  exhalation  from  the  sea, 
not  by  the  god  choosing  to  send  his  messenger 
Avrapped  in  a  magic  A'eil.  At  the  same  time,  they 
insist  that  these  jjhysical  processes  are,  in  some 
profound  sense  Avhich  they  do  not  determine, 
bound  up  Avith  life,  mind,  and  divinity.  Thus 
they  haA^e  been  called  '  hylozoists'  (v\t]  —  '  matter,' 
fw/7=:' life'),  since  they  assert  a  union,  though  an 
undefined  union,  betAveen  the  two ;  or,  rather, 
they  do  not  assert  it,  they  assume  it,  for  they  have 
hardly  reached  the  stage  of  distinguishing  the  tAvo 
as  tAvo.  Aristotle  sees  the  danger  of  tliis  inde- 
finiteness,  one  result  of  Avhich  Avas  to  make  ex- 
tended things  and  movements  in  space  as  such 
appear  to  be  the  sole  causes  of  all  that  existed, 
including  the  movements  themselves  and  the  glorv 
and  beauty  of  the  universe  {Met.  A  3,  983'*  6-984'^  20j. 
But  no  criticism  can  do  justice  to  these  pioneers 
that  does  not  recognize  the  immense  service  done 
to  thought  by  initiating  research  into  the  pro- 
jierties  of  space  and  the  physical  qualities  of 
things,  and  connecting  Avith  this,  rather  than  Avith 
mere  mythological  fancies,  the  search  for  the  ab- 
solute truth  about  the  universe  and  God.  Science 
and  mathematics  are  not  in  themselves  metaphysics 
and  theology,  but  there  Avill  never  be  a  great  meta- 
pliysic  that  does  not  take  account  of  them,  and 
never  a  great  theology  that  does  not  take  account 
of  metaphysic. 

I.  Thales.  —  It  is  significant  that  Thales,  the 
first  of  these  thinkers,  is  said  to  have  brought 
the  elements  of  geometry  to  Greece,  having  studied 
the  science  in  Egypt  and  made  discoveries  of  his 
OAvn  (Ritter-Preller,  Hist.  Phil.  Graicai,  9  E  and 
reff.  there).  But  hoAv  far  it  Avas  a  true  deductive 
science  and  not  a  mere  collection  of  rules  learnt 
eriii>irically,  it  is  ditficult  to  say.  Our  direct  in- 
formation for  Egypt  is  derived  from  a  document 
Avritten,  probably  about  1500  B.C.,  by  the  priest 
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Aalmies  {on  the  iniind  jjapyrus  now  in  the  British 
Museum).  Mathematicians  who  have  studied  this 
treatise  state  tliat  it  refers  to  a  rule  for  'deter- 
mining;; the  trigonometrical  ratios  of  certain  angles' 
(see  VV.  Ball,  A  Short  Ilistonj  of  Mathematics, 
London,  18SS,  p.  811".),  Init  they  are  not  sure 
whether  this  rule  could  nut  have  been  discovered 
bj^  mere  observation  of  siiecial  instances,  without 
the  general  ret'.son  being  known.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Greek  Democritus,  writing  in  the  5th 
cent.  B.C.,  and  boasting  of  his  proiiclenoy  in  mathe- 
matics, asserts  that  he  has  not  found  himself  sur- 
passed even  by  the  Egyjjtians  in  the  construction 
of  diagrams  '  accompanieil  by  demonstration '  (fifTo. 
dTTooeftos  [llitter-Preiler,  ISS']).  This  at  once  sug- 
gests that,  though  by  that  time  the  Greeks  had 
outstripped  the  Egyptians,  they  recognized  that 
demonstration  and  deduction  were  present  from 
the  lirst  in  the  foreign  teaching.  This  agrees  with 
Aristotle's  remark  that  mathematics  arose  first  in 
Egj'pt,  because  there  the  priests  had  leisure,  and 
leisure  is  necessary  for  all  the  liberal  studies  that 
go  beyond  utility  (Met.  A  1,  981''  20).  Thus  it 
seems  quite  possible  that  Proclus  had  good  founda- 
tion for  his  opinion  that  there  was  a  true  'general' 
element  in  the  mathematics  of  Thales,  i.e.  a  true 
element  of  deduction  (Proclus,  in  Euclid.  19 
[Bitter-Preller,  9  E]).  Proclus  is  writing  c.  A.D. 
450,  but  he  quotes  Eudcmus  (c.  325  B.C.),  who  un- 
doubtedly thought  that  Thales  must  have  grasped 
the  general  principle  that  a  triangle  is  determined 
when  the  base  and  the  angles  at  the  base  are 
given;  for  otherwise,  Eudemus  held,  he  could  not 
have  meastired  the  distances  of  ships  at  sea,  as  he 
is  said  to  have  done  (his  base,  api.arently,  'being 
a  tower,  and  the  base  angles  being  obtained  by 
observation'  [Ball,  p.  14;  Proclus,  p.  352.  14]). 

Thus  we  may  see  in  Thales  the  lirst  beginnings 
of  that  insight  into  the  real  importance  of  mathe- 
matics both  for  science  and  for  meta]ihysics  which 
so  deeply  influenced  Greek  thought,  from  the  time 
when  the  Pythagoreans  believed  tliat  the  \'ery 
essence  of  all  things  was  to  be  found  in  number 
down  to  the  days  of  Archimedes. 

Herodotus  tells  us  (i.  74)  that  Thales  foretold 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  took  place  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  war  between  the  Lydians  and 
the  JNIedes.  Incidentally  this  gives  us  a  date  for 
Thales'  life,  since  astronomers  calculate  that  an 
eclipse  v.as  visible  in  Asia  Minor  on  May  28,  585 
B.C.  (Ritter-Preller,  Sb).  "We  cannot  suppose, 
without  authority,  that  Thales  had  discovered 
the  true  cause  of  eclipses,  but  we  know  from 
Assyrian  records  that  the  Babylonians  watched 
for  eclipses  at  fixed  dates  (Burnet,  Early  Greek 
Phil.-  p.  42).  Thales  may  have  had  access  to  this 
knowledge  in  bis  travels,  possibly  at  the  court  of 
Craisus,  king  of  Lydia  (Herod,  i.  29).  In  any  case 
we  can  understand  how  such  knowledge,  coupled 
Avitli  his  mathematical  studies,  would  stimulate 
his  search  after  one  universal  physical  cause  for 
all  the  changes  in  the  world.  This,  he  held,  Avas 
water.  Aristotle,  our  nearest  authority,  suggests 
that  he  was  led  to  this  view  by  observing  that  the 
seed  of  all  living  things  is  moist,  and  also  the 
nutriment  of  all  things,  '  and  tliat  heat  itself  is 
generated  from  the  moist  and  kept  alive  by  it ' 
(Met.  A  3,  983''  18).  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
last  passage  refers  to  animal  heat  alone,  as  the 
context  certainly  suggests,  or,  as  later  M'riters 
thought,  to  the  })elief  that  the  iire  of  the  sun  and 
the  stars  was  fed  by  exhalation  (Ritter-Preller, 
12;  ?\Mt.  Plac.  Phil.  i.  3;  Diels,  Doxogrujihi,  \\ 
276).  It  is  quite  possible  that  Thales  had  both  in 
mind.  Aristotle  also  states  (de  Ckclo,  ii.  13,  294"  28) 
that  he  believed  the  earth  to  float  on  water,  as  a 
piece  of  wood  might  float.  This  recalls  the  Semitic 
belief  of  the  waters  under  the  firmament. 


How  exactly  Thales  concoi\ed  the  ordered  uni- 
verse to  be  evolved  from  this  fundamental  water 
is  quite  unknown  to  us.  Diog.  Laert.  states  (i. 
22)  that,  according  to  some  authorities,  he  left 
nothing  written,  and  certainly  no  writings  of  his 
have  come  down  to  us.  Aristotle,  v.lieiiever  he 
refers  to  his  doctrines,  speaks  of  them  in  a  tone 
of  conjecture.  Prom  a  passage  in  the  Physics, 
however  (i.  4  init.  187"  12),  where  Aristotle  is  deal- 
ing witli  those  early  tliinkers  who  assumed  one 
delinite  substance  underlying  all  the  forms  that 
we  see,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Thales  believed  in 
a  process  of  rarefaction  and  condensation.  Still, 
tills  is  only  an  inference,  and  Simplicius  seems  to 
have  held  that  Theophrastus  (the  pupil  of  Aris- 
totle) considered  Anaxinienes  the  lirst  to  state 
such  a  theory  (Kitler-Preller,  '266 ;  iJiels,  p.  164-). 
Perhaps  Anaximcnes  was  the  first  to  state  it  fullj'. 

Of  greater  interest  is  Aristotle's  remark  that 
Thales  is  reputed  to  have  said  t'lat  the  magnet 
had  a  soul,  Ijecausc  it  could  make  iron  move  (de 
Animu,  i.  2,  405;"  19  [Kitter-I'reller,  13«]).  As 
Aristotle  saw,  this  suggests  that  Thales  was  not 
satislied  with  mechanism  as  providing  an  ultimate 
explanation  for  the  cause  of  movement,  and  held 
that  in  some  fashion  (cf.  Plat.  Lav;s,  x.  89915 :  Sttj 
re  KoX  oTTwi)  soul  must  be  that  cause,  and  must  be 
present  throughout  the  universe  (de  Aniina,  411*  7). 
This  feeling,  Aristotle  thinks,  may  be  the  source 
of  the  saying  ascribed  to  hiia  tliat  '  all  things  v/cre 
full  of  gods'  (ib.  ;  also  ascribed  to  Heraclitus 
[llitter-Preiler,  46f^ ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  7]). 

It  is  plain,  however,  from  Aristotle's  criticisms, 
both  here  and  in  Me.t.  A  3,  that  Thales  did  not 
attempt  to  work  out  any  relation  between  soul 
and  matter,  or  even  definitely  to  state  the  two  as 
distinct,  if  interconnected,  principles.  Hence  we 
cannot  trust  a  later  writer,  such  as  Stobteus,  who 
attributes  to  him  a  fully-formed  doctrine  about 
the  'mind  of  the  world'  being  God  (Eel.  i.  56 
[Ritter-Preller,  14 ;  Diels,  p.  301]). 

Like  all  thinkers  of  Greece  in  the  great  period, 
Thales  showed  a  deep  interest  in  matters  of  State. 
He  was  classed  with  Solon  among  the  Seven  Sages 
(Diog.  Laert.  i.  42),  and  Herodotus  recognizes  the 
wisdom  of  the  advice  that  he  gave  the  lonians,  in 
view  of  their  danger  from  Persia,  to  form  a  united 
confederation  among  themselves  (i.  170).  He  was 
certainly  a  citizen  of  Miletus,  and,  according  to 
Herodotus  (loc.  cit.),  of  Phujnician  extraction,  but 
the  latter  statement  seems  far  from  certain  (see 
Burnet,  p.  3911'.). 

2.  Anaximander.  —  Anaximander,  also  a  Mil- 
esian, and  probably  a  pupil  of  Thales  (Ritter- 
Preller,  15),  astonishes  us  by  the  boldness  and 
subtlety  of  his  speculations.  According  to  Aris- 
totle, and  also,  apparently,  to  a  tradition  preserved 
in  Simplicius  (Arist.  Met.  A  2,  1069''  18  ;  Simjil. 
Phijs.  24,  26  [Ritter-Preller,  16,  26]),  he  struck  out 
the  idea  of  one  primitive  substance,  infinite  in 
extent,  but  otherwise  undetermined  in  character, 
something  that  was  thus  none  of  the  things  we 
know,  but  something  that  was  capable  of  becom- 
ing all  things  and  manifesting  all  qualities.  That 
the  primitive  substance  was  thus  conceived  as 
indeterminate  has  been  disputed  (see  Burnet,  p. 
57  ff.),  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  Aristotle  may 
have  read  into  his  predecessor  an  approximation 
to  his  own  theory  of  matter  as  something  that  is 
essentially  potentiality,  i.e.  something  with  the 
power  of  receiving  form  and  character-,  though  not 
of  generating  it  by  its  own  force  alone.  But  there 
is  no  real  reason  why  Aristotle  should  have  mis- 
represented his  forerunner,  whose  book  was  in 
existence  at  tlie  time,  and,  moreover,  we  must 
account  for  tlie  tradition  in  Simplicius.  If  we 
accept  Aristotle's  account,  we  have  a  .'significant 
connexion  between  Anaximander  and  Heraclitus, 
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■who  found  the  very  life  of  the  world  to  lie  in  the 
incessant  process  of  change,  everything  coming  to 
be  something  which  as  yet  it  was  not.  it  must 
he  admitted,  liowever,  that  the  word  dveipov  (which 
Anaximander  uses  to  describe  his  substance)  is 
not  conclusive,  meaning  simply  '  limitless '  ;  and, 
tliough  this  certainly  may  imply  ♦  indefinite  in 
character'  as  well  as  'infinite  in  extent,'  we 
cannot  be  positive  that  it  does.  So  far  as  we  can 
follow  Anaximander's  development  of  his  theory, 
we  seem  to  notice,  as  with  Thales,  an  uncritical 
union  of  mechanical  and  spiritual  conceptions, 
vaguely  grasped.  This  *  infinite-indefinite  '  is  said 
to  '  surround  all  things  and  govern  all  things,'  to 
be  divine,  deathless,  and  indestructible  (Arist. 
Phijs.  iii.  4,  208"  7  [Ritter  -  Preller,  17]).  But, 
wlien  we  come  to  ask  how  this  divine  government 
brings  the  diversified  world  into  being,  we  only 
learn  that  in  some  fashion  the  opposites  are  /^epa- 
raUd  out  from  the  primitive  source  (Arist.  Phys. 
i.  4,  187*  12  [Ritter-Preller,  16c]).  Now,  this  kind 
of  statement  can  be  taken  in  two  ways,  as  Aris- 
totle seems  to  suggest  with  regard  to  the  later 
theory  of  Anaxagoras,  who  conceived  a  primi- 
tive state  in  which  all  physical  substances  were 
somehow  mingled  together  so  as  to  be  indistin- 
guisiiable,  a  conception  which  has  interesting 
points  of  likeness  to  Anaximander's  [Met.  A  8, 
989* /re. -989''  init.).  It  is  open  to  us  to  imagine 
'  the  opposites' — e.g.,  the  hot  element  and  the  cold 
— as  already  there  actually,  fully  developed,  but 
divided  into  such  small  amounts  that  we  do  not 
perceive  their  presence.  In  this  case  the  primitive 
substance  is  not  really  undefined  in  all  its  parts, 
and  we  must  admit  so  much  inconsistency  in  the 
theory.  It  then  becomes  natural  to  assume  the 
'se[)arating  out'  as  a  merely  mechanical  process 
due  to  the  sifting  action  of  a  perpetual  motion, 
without  any  intrinsic  qualitative  change.  Such 
an  interpretation  for  Anaximander  is  suggested 
by  a  passage  in  Simplicius  : 

ovK  a.\\ouafi.4vov  Tov  (TTOiX^Cov  T))i/  yivecTtv  Trotet,  aW  airoKpivo- 
Ixii'MV  tCiv  h'avTi(OV  Sia  TiiS  aCSCou  Kivrj<Teo>i  (Phys.  24,  13  D 
[Rittsr-Preller,  16J). 

Or  else— and  this  other  interpretation  seems 
more  in  harmony  with  the  general  drift  both  of 
Anaximander  and  of  Anaxagoras — the  primitive 
quality  of  the  substance  is  throughout  indeter- 
minate, possessing  no  special  characteristic  any- 
where at  all  :  and  then  we  are  almost  driven  to  seek 
some  further  cause,  other  than  the  substance  itself 
and  other  than  motion,  to  account  for  the  growth 
of  the  various  definite  characters  that  do  appear 
(cf.  Theophr.  ap.  Simplicius,  154.  24  D,  27.  17  D 
[Ritter-Preller,  16c  ;  Diels,  p.  479]).  Now,  Anaxa- 
goras, whatever  his  view  of  the  process  in  detail, 
did  definitely  assert  that  mind  (coCs)  was  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  this  ordered  variety— a  step  for  which 
Aristotle  puts  him  far  in  advance  of  his  predecessors 
{Met.  A  3,  984''  11-18).  This  step  Anaximander 
certainly  did  not  take,  but  the  affinity  between  the 
two  systems  is  real :  each  assumes  a  primitive 
matter  that  is  unformed,  either  relatively  or  abso- 
lutely, possessing  no  characteristics  that  are  dis- 
cernible, but  capalile  of  changing,  under  the 
influence  of  something,  into  the  ordered  world 
wliich  we  know.  Anaxagoras  names  that  some- 
thing, Anaximander  does  not,  and  perhaps  he  has 
a  still  nearer  affinity  to  a  modern  such  as  Tyndall, 
who  spoke  of  matter  as  endowed  with  '  the  promise 
and  potency  of  all  life,'  and  left  the  subject  there. 
Or  it  might  not  be  fanciful  to  say  that  he  conceives 
the  world  in  the  beginning  as  without  form  and 
void,  and,  thougli  he  thinks  of  the  spirit  of  God  as 
brooding  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  he  will  not  say 
so  definitely. 

Simplicius  adds  another  important  point,  illus- 
trated by  a  direct  quotation  (Ritter-Preller,  16). 


The  generation  of  the  various  elements,  as  we 
know  them,  is  folloM'ed  by  their  dissolution  into 
the  primitive  substance,  and  this  re-absorption  is 
felt  to  be  riglit  and  seemly  (Kara  rb  xp^^v)  : 
'  At  the  appointed  time  they  make  reparation  anil  satisfaction  to 
one  another  for  their  injustice  '  (liuniet's  tr.,  slightly  altered). 
Thus  Anaximander  seems  to  hold  that  the 
diversity  and  multiplicity  of  the  world  depend  on  a 
struggle  of  opposites  [e.g.,  of  warmth  against  cold, 
of  wet  a.gainst  dry),  and  that  the  definite  emerg- 
ence of  one  element  is  a  wrong  done  to  the  other. 
Heraclitus  carries  on  this  idea  of  struggle,  but 
rejoices  in  it  and  justifies  it.  Anaximander  held 
also,  it  would  appear,  that  this  double  process  of 
generation  and  destruction  was  repeated  inces- 
santly :  '  generation  could  never  fail,'  for  the 
infinite  fountain  was  always  there  (Arist.  Phys. 
iii.  8,  208=^  8  [Ritter-Preller,  IGrt]).  Thus  Anaxi- 
mander may  really  have  reached  the  idea,  which 
later  writers  say  he  held,  of  innumerable  uni- 
verses, rising  and  passing  away  for  ever  (Ritter- 
Preller,  21).  It  is  not  clear  whether  they  think 
he  imagined  many  universes  in  existence  at  the 
same  time,  or  meant  that  they  foUoAved  singly, 
one  after  the  other.  But  the  latter  is  suggested 
by  the  coherent  system  which  he  conceived  for  the 
present  universe,  comprising  all  Ave  know,  earth 
and  sun  and  stars,  in  one  complete  whole.  He 
came  very  near  to  realizing  that  the  earth  was  a 
globe  :  he  conceived  it,  apparently,  as  shaped  like 
a  stumpy  cylinder,  with  a  convex  lid,  in  dimensions 
three  times  as  broad  as  it  was  deep,  swinging  free 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  surrounded  by 
holloAV  rings  of  compressed  air  (or  vapour)  which 
contained  the  fire  of  the  different  heavenly  bodies, 
the  rings  with  apertures  in  them  through  which 
the  fire  showed  (Ritter-Preller,  19,  20 ;  Burnet, 
pp.  70,  71).  His  biological  speculations  were 
equally  bold,  and  in  many  ways  acute.  He  an- 
ticipated the  modern  theory  of  hereditary  con- 
nexion between  all  animals  by  his  suggestions  that 
the  earliest  living  creatures  were  of  the  nature  of 
fishes,  and  that  man  Avas  developed  from  these, 
supporting  his  view  by  the  sound  observation  that 
man  now  requires  a  longer  period  of  nurture  than 
any  other  creature,  and  considering  that  it  was  hard 
to  imagine  how  he  could  have  survived  from  the  first 
if  this  had  been  ahvays  so  (Ritter-Preller,  22). 

3.  Anaximenes. — Anaximenes,  his  successor, 
also  a  Milesian  [ib.  23,  26),  Avas  a  man  of  much 
tamer  intellect.  He  fell  back  to  the  old  idea  of 
the  earth  as  a  flat  disk,  and  to  the  simpler,  clearer, 
but  less  profound  and  fruitful,  conception  of  the 
primitive  substance  as  one  of  the  recognizable 
elements.  This  Avas  air,  infinite  in  extent,  but 
definite  in  quality.  Rarefied,  air  became  fire ; 
condensed,  it  appeared  successively  as  wind,  cloud, 
Avater,  earth,  and  stones.  Motion  existed  from  all 
eternity  and  Avas  the  cause  of  change,  but  no 
explanation  of  motion  itself  was  given  {ib.  24,  26, 
28).     Soul,  he  said  in  so  many  Avords,  was  air  : 

'Just  as  our  soul,  being  air,  holds  us  together,  so  do  breath 
and  air  encompass  the  whole  world'  (tr.  Burnet,  p.  77  ;  Ritter- 
Preller,  24). 

We  cannot  say,  however,  whether  he  meant  that 
the  air  encompassing  the  universe  was  conscious, 
as  it  is  in  man  ;  he  is  said  to  have  thought  it 
'divine'  (Ritter-Preller,  28a),  nor  need  Ave  doubt 
that  he  did  ;  but  he  is  unlikely  to  have  formulated 
the  conception  of  divinity  any  more  precisely  than 
his  predecessors.  There  is  little  new  in  his  thought, 
but  he  too  has  a  claim  to  Avhat  Hegel  regards  as 
the  great  merit  of  these  thinkers — that  they  Avere 
the  first  to  announce  that  the  bewildering  variety 
of  the  Avorld  could  be  explained  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  one  principle,  a  principle  that  Avas  in- 
destructible {Gesch.  der  Phil.,  i.  '  Griech.  Phil.' 
A  1  [Thales],  p.  203).  The  theory  of  Anaximenes 
was  revived  a  century  later  by  Diogenes  of  Apol- 
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Ionia,  whose  system,  however,  shows  the  mark 
of  other  influences  (Zeller,  Pre-Socratic  Phil., 
i.  280tr.). 

4.  Xenophanes.  —  In  Xenoiihanes  the  mental 
entlmsiasni  of  tlio  time  seems  to  blaze  out  into  a 
sane  and  splcnilid  relif^dous  fervour.  The  best 
introduction  to  him  is  still  the  brief  sentence  of 
Aristotle  {I\[et.  A,  980''  21),  that  Xenophanes  was 
the  first  to  believe  in  the  unity  of  all  thinj,'s  (cf. 
Plat,  iioph.  242  D  :  '  All  that  wo  call  many  is  really 
one,'  an  Elcatic  tenet  derived  '  from  Xenophanes '). 
Not  that  Xenophanes  made  any  clear  statement, 
or  distinguished  what  was  one  in  matter  from  what 
was  one  in  principle  ; 

'  he  simply  looked  up  at  the  whole  heaven  and  said  the  One 
existed,  and  was  (jod  '  (a,\\'  ets  t'ov  '6\ov  ovpavov  a7roj3Ac'i/'os  to  ev 
elva.1  i>r\(T<.  tov  d<i6v.  For  dTrojSAeTroji/  cf.  Hipp.  Ref.  i.  1,  ano^Kininv 
irpoirhv  ovpavou:  Diels,  Doz.,  p.  555). 

We  may  compare  the  famous  passage  in  Sext. 
Emp.  {adv.  P/n/s.  ix.  26  f.),  which,  no  doubt, 
refers  to  Aristotle's  opinion,  telling  how  some 
have  thought  that  the  first  conception  of  the 
providence  of  God  came  to  man  from  the  sight 
of  the  starry  heavens  : 

'  The  men  who  first  looked  up  afc  the  sky  (oi  Trpoirov  eis  ovpavov 
avaPKfxI/avTf^)  and  gazed  at  the  sun  running-  his  course  from  his 
rising  to  his  set  tins,  and  watched  tlie  ordered  dances  of  the 
stars,  these  men  sec  themselves  to  discover  the  creator  of  so 
glorious  a  harmony,  believinic  that  it  could  not  have  arisen  by 
chance,  but  through  a  mightier  and  immortal  power,  and  that 
this  power  was  God.' 

Xenophanes  made  no  clear  statement  (ovS^p 
SieaatpTjVKjev),  says  Aristotle,  cutting  to  the  root  of 
the  matter  in  his  trenchant  way  ;  as  with  Xeno- 
phanes' predecessors,  so  with  himself,  we  are 
unable  to  discover  any  articulated  theory  of  the 
relation  between  space  and  spirit,  either  in  the 
universe  or  in  man.  But  his  fragments  are  in- 
stinct with  the  sense  that  these  two  conceptions 
are  of  ultimate  importance,  and  nnist  somehow  be 
brought  together.  How  to  bring  them  together  he 
does  not  know ;  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  he 
simply  claps  them  together,  but  he  has  got  hold  of 
what  neither  philosophy  nor  religion  must  ever  let 
go  again.  He  will  have  nothing  of  the  old  anthro- 
pomorphic fancies  by  wliich  the  real  grandeur  and 
mystery  of  the  physical  universe  are  juggled  out 
of  sight : 

'  What  men  call  Iris  is  a  cloud,  coloured  purple  and  scarlet 
and  green '  (Ritter-Preller,  103). 

But  that  does  not  make  him  write  the  rainbow 
'  in  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things.* 

If  '  all  things  come  from  the  earth  and  all  things  end  in  the 
earth'  [ib.  lOSa),  and  if  we  ourselves  and  all  living  things 
are  'born  from  earth  and  water'  (103),  yet  also  everything 
that  he  sees  leads  him  back  'to  tlie  One '(1016),  everything  is 
somehow  in  the  charge  of  'one  God,  mightiest  among  gods  and 
men,  not  like  mortals  in  shape  or  mind'  (100).  Not  like  them 
^  in  mind— but  that  does  not  imply  that  He  is  without  mind,  rather 
He  is  the  mind  of  which  ours  is  but  a  faint  reflex,  He  is  voepw- 
repoi'  rie  vo-qixa :  '  more  intelligent  than  intelligence '  (102«). 
God's  thought  embraces  every  thing,  '  without  effort  He  rules 
all  things  by  the  thought  of  Ilis  mind'  (1086).^  There  is  a 
striking  enigmatic  line,  ouAo?  bpa,  ovAos  Sk  roci,  oBAo?  Se  t 
(iicovei  {ib.  102),  which  may  be  translated  variously :  (1)  '  He 
is  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  thought '  (Zeller,  Murray) ;  (2)  '  The  whole 
sees,  the  whole  hears,  the  whole  thinks ' ;  or  (3)  '  He  sees  all 
over,  thinks  all  over,  and  hears  all  over  '  (Burnet). 

We  ask  ourselves  whether  Xenophanes  meant : 
(1)  that  in  the  divine  there  was  nothing  but  sight 
and  hearing  and  the  activity  of  thought ;  or  (2) 
that  every  scrap  of  matter  was  somehow  linked 
up  into  a  coherent  system,  which  as  a  ivhole, 
though  not  otherwise,  was  instinct  with  the 
highest  powers  of  perception  and  thought ;  or  (3) 
that  matter  throughout  the  universe  was  somehow 
conscious  in  every  part.  The  second  interpreta- 
tion seems  most  in  harmony  witli  his  conception 
of  'the  One,'  but  the  third  is  supported  by  pas- 
sages in  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  treatise  dc  Mclisso, 
Xenophane,  Gorcjid  (Zenonc)  (clis,  3,  4  ;  Ilitter- 
Preller,  108),  and  the  line  may  express  Xenophanes' 
belief  in  the  omnipresence  of  the  divine.  In  any 
case  it  is  a  good  illustration  at  once  of  his  sug- 
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gostiveness  and  of  his  vagueness.  The  world  con- 
ceived as  a  jjiiysical  whole  is,  in  his  view,  somehow 
a  manifestation  of  one  God  who.se  influence  is 
present  in  every  part,  and  who  has  the  attributes 
of  reason  and  perception,  but  wo  do  not  understand 
how  it  is  such  a  manifestation.  Does  he  conceive 
it  to  stand  to  the  mind  of  God  as  body  to  soul? 
Or  is  .space  the  first  appearance  to  us  of  something 
which,  in  its  ultimate  nature,  is  free  from  the 
limitations  of  space,  as  we  know  space?  This 
seems  perhaps  too  subtle  a  theory  for  so  early  a 
period,  but  there  are  accounts  strongly  suggesting 
somctiiing  of  the  kind.  For  instance,  Simplicius, 
on  the  authority  of  Theophrastus,  the  scholar  of 
Aristotle,  says  that  Xenophanes  conceived  the 
One,  the  Unity  of  all  things  that  was  God,  as 
neither  limited  nor  limitless,  neither  at  motion  nor 
at  rest  [oiire  Treirepacr/j.^uoi'  oUre  dweipov,  kt\.  [Ritter- 
Preller,  lOiia,  iiiit.];  cf.  de  Melissa,  Xenophane, 
Gorgia  [ih.  109,  110],  which  imnj,  however,  only 
be  derived  from  Theophrastus).  Again,  some- 
times Xenophanes  is  said  to  have  described  the 
One  as  spherical  in  form  and  limited  (irfTrepa<Ttiiuov 
5^  Kal  ff4>aipo(id4s  [ib.  108,  1086]),  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  hear  that  he  spoke  of  '  the  limitless  roots 
of  the  earth'  (Arist.  de  Ccdo,  ii.  13,  294^  21  ;  iw 
Aweipoi'  avTT^v  ippigCiaQai ;  Ritter-Preller,  1036) — all 
of  which  conflicting  statements  could  be  reconciled 
if  we  did  suppose  him  to  have  thought  that  God 
could  appear  to  us  in  one  aspect  as  spatially 
limited,  in  another  as  spatially  unlimited,  but 
that  in  His  ultimate  nature  He  was  something 
that  was  above  either  (cf.  Ritter's  interpretation 
of  '  the  sphere '  as  the  self-limited,  neither  limit- 
less nor  externally  limited,  quoted  by  Zeller,  op. 
cit.  i.  548-).  All  this,  however,  is  very  doubtful, 
and  perhaps  we  ought  only  to  say  that  Xenophanes 
may  have  used  .spatial  images  to  describe  his  God 
just  because  he  was  feeling  after,  but  had  not  yet 
gra.sped,  a  conception  in  which  God  could  be  known 
to  be  as  much  the  source  of  space  as  of  mind  and 
spirit.  Certainly  the  desire  for  a  vast  monotheism 
which  will  somehow  include  both  personality  and 
impersonality  seems  to  underlie  his  vivid  satires 
on  the  current  anthropomorphism  of  his  day. 

'The  Ethiopians  make  their  gods  black-haired  and  flat-nosed, 
and  the  Thracians  make  theirs  red-haired  and  blue-eyed* 
(Ritter-Preller,  1006).  •  Yes,  and  if  the  beasts  had  hands  and 
could  paint  and  carve,  the  horses  would  make  their  gods  like 
horses,  and  the  oxen  m.ake  theirs  like  oxen."  'Men  lliink  the 
gods  are  begotten  as  they  are,  and  dress  as  they  do,  and  look 
and  speak  as  they  '  {ib.  100). 

His  own  God  is  unbegotten,  uncreated,  and 
everlasting  {ib.  98),  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  '  immoral '  myths  invented  by  the  poets. 

'Homer  and  Hesiod  have  credited  the  gods  with  every  shame, 
thefts  and  adulteries  and  lies'  {ib.  99). 

It  is  very  probable,  as  Murray  points  out,  that 
the  anthropomorphism  of  Homer  is  itself  super- 
imposed on  an  earlier,  less  personal,  mythology 
of  nature,  and  Xenophanes  might  almost  Ijo  said 
to  lead  the  reaction.  Crude  anthropomorpiiism 
is  full  of  dangers,  and  not  the  least  arise  when 
symbols  of  the  great  generative  forces  in  the 
world  are  turned  into  tales  about  *a  god  of 
enormous  procreative  power  and  innumerable 
amours'  {Four  Stages  of  Gr.  Religion,  London, 
1912,  ch.  ii.  p.  89).  Not  that  Xenophanes  shows 
any  wisli  to  restore  older  mythologies,  if  such 
there  were,  any  more  than  he  shows  sympathy 
for  the  transmigration  fancies  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans. His  way  lies  forward  along  the  path 
of  sober  thought  and  inquiry.  He  is  aware  of 
our  ignorance,  and  does  not  hope  to  dispel  it 
entirely. 

'  No  man  has  ever  known,  nor  ever  will  know,  the  full  truth 
about  the  gods.  Though  he  should  utter  it,  yet  he  himself 
cannot  know  that  it  is  true '  (Ritter-Preller,  104). 

But  this  does  not  involve,  for  Xenophanes,  a 
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sceptical  despair ;  the  possibility  of  advance  towards 
knowledge  still  remains : 

'The  gods  do  not  reveal  all  the  truth  at  once;  men  must 
search,  and  at  length  they  find  the  better '  (ib.  1046). 

The  greater  part  of  what  we  hear  about  his 
physical  speculation  is  neither  well  attested  nor 
of  much  interest.  It  was  his  revolt  against  a  low 
mythology,  and  his  conception  that  all  things 
must  somehow  form  a  unity,  that  had  the  pro- 
found and  far-reaching  results.  There  is  much 
in  both  Plato  and  Euripides  that  recalls  his 
attacks  on  the  'Olympian'  creed,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Parmenides,  whose  philosophy 
centres  in  the  conception  of  the  One,  is  in  the 
direct  line  of  succession  from  Xenophanes,  who 
thus  forms  the  link  between  the  Ionian  and 
Eleatic  schools.  Aristotle  says  in  so  many  words 
that  Parmenides  was  reported  to  have  been  his 
pupil  {ib.  101),  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Xeno- 
phanes, in  his  long  years  of  wandering,  came  to 
Elea  in  Italjr,  the  city  of  Parmenides  (ib.  97). 
His  own  native  city  was  Colophon  in  Lydia,  but 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  left  it  when  the 
Mede  appeared  (ib.  95).  The  date  given  by  Diog. 
Laert.  for  his  floruit  is  01.  Ix.  (=540-536  B.C. 
[ib.  97]).  Besides  his  religious  writings  we  pos- 
sess some  charming  fragments,  half-lyrical,  half- 
didactic.  A  very  lovable  nature  appears  in  them, 
typically  Greek  in  its  union  of  sunny  enjoyment 
with  self-control,  and  high  above  all  luxury, 
tyranny,  and  superstition.  His  picture  of  a 
drinking-feast  is  characteristic  :  the  clean  floor 
and  the  clean  cups  and  the  clean  hands  of  the 
guests,  the  flowers  and  the  flower-scented  wine 
and  the  fresh  cool  water,  the  dance  and  the  song 
and  the  drinking,  but  such  drinking  that  a  man 
needs  no  servant  to  help  him  home  after  it,  the 
feast  itself  beginning  with  prayer  to  the  gods 
'for  strength  to  do  right,' and  ending  with  songs 
that  have  no  lies  in  them,  no  worn-out  fancies 
about  gods  and  Titans  and  giants,  and  no  bitter- 
ness, no  rancorous  memories  of  party-strife  (Bergk 
and  Hiller,  Anthologia  Lyrica,  'Xenophanes,'  1 
and  2). 

Literature.— H.  RitterandL.  Preller,  Historia  PhilosophicB 
GroecceS,  Gotha,  1898  (indispensable  for  a  conspectus  of  the 
leading  original  authorities);  H.  Dials,  Doxographi  Grceci, 
Berlin,  1878  (the  standard  work  on  the  later  Greek  commen- 
tators);  T.  Bergk,  Anthologia  Lyrica,  ed.  E.  Hiller'*,  Leipzig, 
1897  (for  Xenophanes'  poems);  E.  Zeller,  Pre-Socratie  Philo- 
so2->hy,  tr.  S.  F.  Allej'ne,  London,  1881;  J.  Burnet,  Early  Greek 
Philosophy",  do.  1908;  T.  Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  Eng.  tr., 
vol.  i.,  do.  1901;  J.  Adam,  The  Religious  Teachers  of  Greece, 
Edinburgh,  1908;  G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  Gesch.  der  Philosophie, 
vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1833-36,  section  on  'Philosophie  der  lonier.' 

F.  M.  Stawell. 
IRANIANS.  —  I.  Iran,  the  modern  name  of 
Persia,  comes  from  the  adjective  seen  in  Avestan 
airyana,  used  generally  as  an  epithet  of  vacjah 
(of  uncertain  meaning)  to  describe  the  land  from 
which  the  airya  folk  came  ;  its  identification  has 
not  been  achieved.  Airya,  Old  Pers.  ariya  (cf. 
Gr.  "Apioi),  is  cognate  with  Skr.  drya  ;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  name  by  which  the  undivided 
Aryan  people  called  themselves,  a  race  of  invaders 
from  Europe,^  who,  perhaps  about  the  middle  of 
the  2nd  millennium  B.C.,  occupied  Bactria  and  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  imposed  their  form  of 
Indo-European  speech  upon  the  inhabitants.  This 
admittedly  speculative  reading  of  the  facts  of  a 
dim  pre-history  seems  to  suit  best  the  evidence 
at  present  at  our  disjiosal.  Whether  the  term 
'  Aryan '  may  be  accurately  used  of  a  wider  unity, 
as  in  British  popular  phrase  (cf.  O.  Schrader's  art. 
Aryan  [i.e.  Indo-European]  Religion,  vol.  i.  p. 

1  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  S.lFeist  (Kultur,  Ausbreit- 
ung  und  Herkunft  der  Jndogermanen,  Berlin,  1913,  p.  518  ff.) 
is  strongly  inclined,  in  part  on  the  evidence  of  the  recently  dis- 
covered Tocliaric  language,  to  revert  to  the  older  view  and  seek 
the  original  home  of  the  race  in  Asia,  more  specifically  in  Rus- 
sian Turkestan.  This  is  chronicled  without  suggesting  that  the 
writer  finds  himself  shaken  by  this  novel  and  able  argument. 


11  fT.)  need  not  be  discussed  here  ;  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  article  the  terra  will  be  restricted  to 
the  Indo-Iranian  branch  of  the  family.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  branch  took  place  relatively  late,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Aryan  Indians  migrating  into  the 
Panjab,  where  we  find  them  in  the  Vedic  period, 
and  leaving  the  Iranians  in  possession  of  the  wide 
belt  of  territory  from  Bactria  to  Media,  down  to 
the  frontiers  of  India.  The  linguistic  tests  of 
Iranian  as  against  Indian  dialect  are  very  simple, 
the  two  groups  lying  closer  together  than  any 
other  distinct  languages  in  the  Indo  -  European 
family  ;  it  is  as  close  a  connexion  as  that  between 
French  and  Italian.  In  Avestan  and  Old  Persian, 
for  instance,  Hindu  is  the  name  for  India,  answer- 
ing to  the  Skr.  Sindhu.  This  illustrates  two  char- 
acteristic Iranian  developments  —  the  prevocalic 
change  of  s  to  h,  and  the  loss  of  the  original  aspir- 
ates. The  application  of  a  few  phonetic  laws  en- 
ables us  to  transform  the  oldest  extant  .Sanskrit 
into  the  corresponding  Iranian  of  our  early  texts, 
and  vice  versa,  with  quite  a  small  residuum  of  new 
developments  to  be  allowed  for.  Apart  from  some 
linguistic  complications,  involving  certain  specula- 
tions on  pre-historic  movements  described  in  the 
present  writer's  '  Notes  on  Iranian  Ethnogi-aphy,' 
our  material  enables  us  to  reconstruct  with  con- 
siderable fullness  the  cultural  conditions  of  the 
Aryan  people  before  the  Indian  trek.  We  restrict 
ourselves  here  to  matters  affecting  religion. 

Our  evidence  is  collected  partly  from  the  comparative  treat- 
ment of  words,  names,  and  ideas  occurring  in  the  older  Indian 
and  Iranian  literature,  and  partly  from  historical  notices  of 
Iranian  tribes  found  in  ancient  writers,  of  whom  Herodotus  is 
the  most  important.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  term 
'  Iranian '  properly  connotes  a  language  only  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  presuppose  racial  affinity  among  the  wild  nomad 
tribes  who  spoke,  or  may  have  spoken,  an  Iranian  dialect.  It  is, 
accordingly,  unsafe  to  depend  much  upon  customs  or  beliefs  of 
Massagetag  or  Scythians  in  framing  our  picture  of  proto-Iranian 
religion.  It  is  at  least  as  probable  that  such  traits  may  be 
purely  aboriginal. 

2.  Naturally  the  most  certain  elements  in  tiiis 
reconstruction  are  those  which  we  can  prove  to 
have  been  Aryan.  The  combination  of  Vedic  evi- 
dence with  that  of  Herodotus,  in  his  description  of 
the  popular  religion  of  Persia,  presents  us  with  a 
system  which  agrees  closely  Avith  that  of  the  later 
Avesta  (excluding  the  later  prose  and  the  ritual 
parts).  Now  these  Avestan  texts  represent  appar- 
ently a  counter-reformation,  a  relapse  from  the 
too  drastic  reform  of  Zarathnshtra  into  the  old 
Iranian  nature-worship,  conformed  to  Zarathush- 
tra's  most  emphatic  tenets,  but  mostly  in  phrase 
alone,  and  compounding  for  its  abandonment  of 
Zarathushtra's  essential  teaching  by  an  apotheosis 
of  the  prophet  himself.  In  language  and  thought 
alike  we  find  the  Rigveda  closely  paralleled  by  the 
Yashts,  and  even  more  closely  by  the  '  Gatha  of 
Seven  Chapters'  (prose),  which  is  actually  com- 
posed in  the  archaic  dialect  of  Zarathushtra's  own 
verse  Gathas.  So  great  is  the  ditterence  in  religious 
standpoint,  that,  if  we  omitted  one  line  {Ys.  xlii.  2, 
which  offers  adoration  to  Zarathnshtra  and  Ahura 
in  a  breath),  we  might  plausibly  argue  total  ignor- 
ance of  the  reform.  The  religion  resulting  would 
be  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  Rigveda, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  small  compass  of  the 
Gatha.  We  should  have  to  provide  only  for  some 
innovations  like  the  cult  of  Indra  on  the  Vedic 
side,  and  that  of  Mazda  and  the  Holy  Immortals 
[Amesha  Spenta,  now  first  collectively  named  ;  see 
art.  Amesha  Spentas)  on  the  Iranian. 

3.  Leaving  the  reform  of  Zarathnshtra  and  the 
dualism  of  the  Magi  to  be  described  in  special  artt., 
we  may  delineate  here  the  religion  professed  by  the 
Iranian  people  when  Zarathnshtra  arose.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (i.  131),  the  Persians  sacrificed  on 
mountain-tops  to  Zeus,  '  calling  the  whole  vault  of 
the  sky  Zeus.'    It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Greek 
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travellur  records  the  native  name,  *Diyau5,  iden- 
tical -with  Vodic  Di/(ins,  Zei'-s,  Dic.^ipUer).^  '  Tiiey 
sacrifice  also,'  he  proceeds,  '  to  Sun,  Moon,  f]arth, 
Fire,  Water,  and  Winds.'  All  six  divinities  belong 
to  the  circle  of  tlie  '  heavenly  ones,'  Indo-Enropean 
*(leivos,  whose  name  declares  them  of  the  company 
of  Dycus,  '  Heaven '  or  '  Sky.'  While  tlie  name  of 
their  chief  is  not  certainly  found  outsiile  the  Soutii 
Indo-European  tribes,  the  <;oneral  term  is  universal 
in  our  speech  area  from  India  to  the  Urilish  Isles  : 
the  'heavenly  ones'  disputed  witli  tiie  ancestor 
spirits  the  primacy  in  Inclo- European  religion.  So 
far,  accordingly,  we  have  set  down  only  wiiat  the 
Iranians  still  observed  of  a  (;ultus  common  not  to 
the  Aryans  alone,  but  to  the  whole  of  onr  family. 
We  maj-  add  that  they  kept  plentiful  traces  of 
the  primitive  ancestor  -  worsliip  as  well  (see  art. 
Fravashi).  In  Iran  the  manes  were  wholly  bene- 
ficent, and  the  darker  side  of  the  tendance  of  the 
dead  separated  itself  entirely  from  association  with 
them.  Plutarch  (de  Is.  et  Osir.  4(i)  tells  us  of 
Magian  libations  to  '  Hades  and  Darkness,'  offered 
in  a  sunless  place  with  the  blood  of  a  wolf ;  and 
Herodotus  (vii.  114)  records  the  sacrifice  of  Anies- 
tris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  to  the  god  who  is  said  to  dwell 
beneath  the  earth,  when  she  buried  alive  fourteen 
children  of  high  rank.  Out  of  this  primitive  prac- 
tice arose  the  Mithraist  ottering,  DEO  ARIMANIO. 
From  the  pre- Aryan  period  also  may  have  come 
other  elements  of  Iranian  religion,  as  is  suggested 
especially  by  comparisons  with  Koman  divinities 
and  cultus. 

4.  Aryan  religion  has  by  the  side  of  the  '  heavenly 
ones'  (Skr.  devds,  Av.  daeva)  another  term,  asura 
(Av.  ahura),  which  in  Veda  and  Avesta,  as  A.  A. 
Macdonell  remarks  ( Vedic  Mythology*  Strassburg, 
1897,  p.  7),  'is  applied  to  the  highest  gods,  who  in 
both  are  conceived  as  mighty  kings,  drawn  through 
the  air  in  their  war  chariots  by  swift  steeds,  and 
in  character  benevolent,  almost  entirely  free  from 
guile  and  immoral  traits.'  The  similarity  of  these 
attributes  to  those  given  in  the  Avesta  to  the 
Fravashis,  who  are  largely  manes,  suggests  the 
otherwise  probable  inference  that,  if  Aryan  *daiva 
meant  an  elemental  deity,  *asura  originally  meant 
a  'hero'  in  the  Greek  sense.  This  tits  very  well 
the  etymological  connexion  traced  by  Schrader 
{ERE  ii.  15)  between  asura  and  the  Germanic 
anses,  'semidei.'  From  the  first,  then,  the  two 
divine  names  denoted  different  classes  of  gods, 
whose  ultimate  rivalry  Avas  assured.  The  rivalry 
started  largely,  we  may  conjecture,  in  conditions 
differing  with  social  status.  Rude  elemental  powers 
were  likely  to  be  popular  deities,  adored  by  uncul- 
^tured  nomads  who  could  not  understand  gods  of 
shadowy  and  abstract  character.  The  latter,  espe- 
cially if  connected  closely  with  the  manes,  would 
appeal  to  the  nobles,  prone  everywhere  to  reverence 
ancestors  from  the  very  fact  that  they  knew  who 
they  were,  and  therein  showed  their  superiority  to 
the  cj>mmon  people.  In  some  aristocracy  of  East- 
ern Iran,  it  would  seem,  one  Ahura  —  or  rather 
*  Asura,  for  the  weakening  of  the  s  had  not  yet  set 
in — was  elevated  above  other  such  powers  by  the 
epithet  *Mazdds,  'wise,'  or  'Avisdom.'  Closely 
linked  Avitli  him  AA'ere  some  important  Sander- 
ffbtter,  abstractions  of  the  same  type  as  the  Roman 
Sahis  or  Fides,  and  equally  primitive  in  origin,  or 
presiding  over  departments  like  the  sacred  fii'e,  the 
cattle,  or  the  plant  Avorld.  So  conspicuous  did  this 
cultus  become,  as  early  perhaps  as  the  15th  cent. 
B.C.,  that  Assyrians  borroAved  the  name  as  Assara 
MazdS,  Avhich  is  found  in  a  catalogue  of  divinities 
during  the  reign  of  Assur-bani-pal,  associated  Avith 
the  Seven  Igigi.  This  association  shoAvs  that  the 
conceptions  Avere  thoroughly  assimilated,  and  Avith 
the  verj^  primitive  form  of  the  name  proves  that 
1  See  Moulton,  Early  Zoroastrianism,  p.  391  f. 


the  dale  of  its  annexation  by  the  Semites  Avas  cen 
turies  earlier  than  the  time  at  Avhicli  it  is  actually 
found.  This  discovery  (for  Avhich  see  F.  Ilommel 
in  FSBA  xxi.  [1899]  132)  makes  it  necessary  to 
date  the  name  Ahura  Mazddh  long  before  the  days 
of  Zaratiiushtra.  The  Reformer,  in  the  Avriter's 
opinion,  was  a  member  of  tiie  aristocratic  caste 
which  worshipped  this  deity  as  'god  of  the  Aryans,' 
by  wliich  title  he  is  known  in  one  of  the  Hehist.an 
Ins<'riptions(Eiaiiiitic  version,  iii.  77,  79).  'Aryans' 
herewillmean  simply  'nobles.'  The  religious  ?;u7ieM 
already  sketciied  Avill  account  excellently  for  the 
first  hmts  Avhich  Zaratiiushtra  improved  so  as  to 
make  the  system  underlying  the  Gathas. 

5.  Meanwhile  the  masses  Avere  Avorshipjiing  the 
daivds,  like  their  cousins  Avho  had  migrated  into 
India.  Chief  among  them  was  the  Li^ht-god  Kar' 
i^ox'^v,  Mithra.  His  later  history,  in  Zoroastrian- 
ism and  in  Mithraism  {qq.v.),  involves  us  in  .some 
complex  problems  Avhich  may  be  left  to  the  articles 
conccrneu.  According  to  A.  Meillet  (JA  X.  x.  [19071 
143  ff.),  this  Aryan  deity  originated  in  an  ethical 
conception,  that  of  the  'com{)act'  {miOra,  Avhich 
occurs  as  a  common  noun  in  the  Gathas).  Mithra's 
Vedic  companion,  Varuna,  is  plausibly  traced  to  a 
similar  origin,  his  name  being  compared  Avith  Skr. 
vrata,  'ordinance,'  Av.  urvata,  urvaiti,  'contract,' 
and  urvaOa,  'friend.'  The  present  Avriter  thinks 
it  probable  that  tAvo  independent  conceptions  have 
been  united,  perhaps  by  the  aid  of  popular  ety- 
mology, in  the  history  of  Mithra.  A  possible 
connexion  Avith  the  '  Avaters  that  are  above  the 
firmament,'  explaining  his  later  association  Avith 
tlie  non-Aiyan  river-genius  Anahita'  {q.v.),  may 
have  been  taken  over  at  a  very  early  date  from  a 
Semitic  source  during  a  prehistoric  contact.  In 
any  case,  Mithra  is  essentially  the  firmament  in 
the  early  Iranian  period,  and  his  title  fiecxlTTjs  (Plu- 
tarch, lac.  cit.) suitii  the  physical  conception  of  that 
Avhich  lies  betAveen  high  heaven  and  the  eartii — the 
810s  ai6i]p  of  j^'lschylus.  From  this  elemental  char- 
acter came  the  development  of  the  purely  solar 
divinity  Avho  is  at  the  centre  of  Mithraism.  The 
total  absence  of  Mithra  from  the  Gathas  suggests 
that  Zaratiiushtra  kneAV  him  only  on  this  elemental 
side.  When  he  returns  to  prominence  in  the  Yashts, 
he  is  conspicuously  ethical,  the  god  of  compacts, 
combining  the  splendour  of  a  god  of  the  bright  sky 
Avith  the  functions  of  a  Sondergott  of  human  inter- 
course in  exactly  the  same  Avay  as  the  Roman  Dius 
Fidlus.  Probably  the  elemental  and  the  ethical 
conceptions  predominated  in  ditierent  parts  of  Iran, 
and  the  fusion  seen  in  the  later  Avesta  represents 
a  compromise. 

6.  The  cult  of  the  nature-powers  in  the  list  of 
Herodotus  (above,  §  3)  calls  for  little  further 
comment.  Sun  and  Moon  are  objects  of  Avorship 
in  the  Vedas  and  (to  a  limited  extent)  in  the  later 
Avesta.  For  the  popular  cultus  in  Iran,  Herodotus's 
notices  of  Avhat  he  saw  in  Persia  are  much  better 
evidence  than  the  Avesta.  (We  might  cite  one 
striking  proof  that  the  historian  got  his  information 
among  the  people  and  not  only  in  Court  circles — 
his  note  [iii.  67]  that  the  Magian  usurper,  pseudo- 
Smerdis,  '  Avas  lamented  by  all  in  Asia  except  the 
Persians  themselves.')  The  Avorship  of  Earth,  as 
spouse  of  the  Sky,  is  seen  in  the  Indian  coupling 
of  Dyaus  and  Prthivi,  and  on  Iranian  soil  among 
the  Scythians  (Herod,  iv.  59).  The  Aryan  genius 
Aramati  (Vedic ;  Av.  Armaiti,  scanned  as  a 
quadrisyllable)  has  the  Earth  as  her  province  in 
the  Avesta  from  the  first ;  and  on  the  evidence  of 
the  commentator  Sayana  (on  Rigveda  Vll.  xxxvi.  8, 
VIII.  xlii.  3)  it  is  generally  alloAved  that  this  was  an 
Indian  (and  therefore  proto-Aiyan)  association  (see 
MonXton,  Early  Zoroastrianism,  p.  10).  Primarily, 
she  is  a  Sondergott  of  piety,  or  proper  tendance  of 

1  Of.  Moulton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  66,  238. 
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the  eods ;   and  her  connexion  with  the  Earth  is 
possibly  another  case  of  popular  etymology.     ( i  he 
detachment  of  later  Avestan   thought  from   the 
primitive  Iranian  in  this  matter  may  be  noted  in 
the  fact  that  Armaiti  Avas  daugiiter,  not  spouse, 
of  the  supreme  deity. )    The  Waters— which  term, 
except  among  the  probably  non-Aryan  Magi,  did 
not  include  the  Sea— received  adoration  in  Indian 
and  Iranian  tribes  alike.     So  did  Fire,  which  in 
Aryan  cultus  was  the  messenger  that  called  the 
da'ivas  to  come  down  to  the  sacrilice.     The  special 
sanctity  of  the   house-fire   was  inherited  by  the 
Iranians  from  Indo-European  antiquity  (cf . ,  further, 
art.  FlEE).     The  Indian  tribes  lost  this  naturally 
when  they  migrated  into  the  tropics.     It  may  be 
observed   that  the  later  Farsi   manifestations  of 
reverence  for  Earth,   Fire,   and  Water  were  not 
Iranian,  but  due  to  the  Magi.     Burial  certainly, 
cremation  probably— among  the  Indian  folk,  from 
the  earliest  known  period— were  practised  without 
any  thought  of  outraging  a  sacred  element.   Indeed, 
Zarathuslitra  even  connected  the  future  resurrection 
with  the  committal  of  a  body  to  tlie  divine  Earth- 
spirit  (see  Moulton,  Early  Zoroastrianism,  p.  163  f. ). 
For  the  cult  of  Winds,  the  later  Avesta  sufficiently 
endorses  Herodotus.     Chief  among  daivas  which 
the  Greek  writer  does  not  mention  is  Haoma  (Skr. 
Soma),  who  is  indeed  even  excluded  by  the  remark 
(Herod,  i.  132)  that  in  worship  the  Persians  'used 
no  libation.'    The  statement  is  conjecturally  ex- 
plained (Moulton,  op.  cit.  p.  72  f.)  in  connexion  with 
the  change  of  character  apparent  in  Haoma  when 
he  returns  in  the  later  Avesta  from  a  very  palpable 
exile.    Zarathushtra  himself  both  knew  and  banned 
him  as  an  'intoxicant'  bringing  'pollution'  [Ys. 
xlviii.    10) ;    the   Gathas   have   his  lixed  epithet, 
though   not  his  name  [Ys.  xxxii.    14).     He  was, 
therefore,  in  Gathic  times  still  what  he  was  in 
Vedic.     But  the  Haoma  of  the  later  Avesta  has  no 
such  traits  :  he  is  a  magical  drink,  but  seemingly 
harmless.    It  may  be  suggested  that  the  (unknown) 
plant  from  tlie  juice  of  whose  crushed  stalk  the 
Aryan  'drink  of  immortality'  was  fermented— a 
literal  eau  de  -yte— had  failed  the  Aryan  tribes  in 
their  migrations.     The  Haoma  in  the  country  of 
the  later  Avesta  would  thus  be  a  substitute,  while 
in   Persia   no  substitute  for  the   lost  drink  was 
attempted    (see    further,    art.    Haoma).      Other 
presumable    members    of    the    primitive    Iranian 
pantheon  need  not  be  catalogued  here.     The  equa- 
tion  vftraghna    {8kr.) =vere9rar/hna  (later   Av.), 
'assault-repelling,'  makes  a  Sonderqott  like  NiVi? 
certain  for  the  Aryan  period.     Of  chthonian  cult 
we  have  spoken  already  (§  3) ;   and  for  the  two 
strains  of  ancestor-worship  and  external  soul  that 
meet  in  the  Fravashis  of  the  later  Avesta  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  article  on  that  subject. 

7.  For  Irii'iian  Avorship  we  can  follow  the  locua 
classicns  in  Herodotus  as  closely  as  we  followed  its 
list  of  Iranian  divinities.  That  it  was  strictly 
aniconic  and  without  temples  (in  the  Greek  sense) 
is  certain  (cf.  Schrader's  account  of  Indo-European 
slirines  in  ERE  ii.  44-47).  The  worship  of  the  Sky 
upon  the  tops  of  mountains  is  there  paralleled  with 
Greek  cults.  When  the  Persians  laid  the  strips  of 
sacrificial  flesh  upon  a  'carpet  of  tender  grass' 
(Skr.  barhis),  and  invited  the  gods  by  an  incanta- 
tion to  come  and  partake  of  the  spiritual  essence 
of  the  food,  they  were  doing  what  their  Indian  kin 
did  in  Vedic  times.  Probably  the  Yashts  and 
Vendidad  are  quite  primitive  in  the  stress  they 
lay  on  the  tendance  of  fire.  The  Skr.  word 
hotar,  Gathic  zaotar,  according  to  C.  Bartholoiuae 
(Altircm.  Wortcrhuch,  Strassburg,  1907,  col.  1G53), 
combines  the  ideas  of  tw^o  separate  roots,  one  seen 
in  Skr.  juh6ti  (x^w),  'pour,'  the  other  in  hdvate, 
'invoke'— the  latter  supplying  the  passive  par- 
ticiple that  gives  us  the  Germanic  word  'God.' 


The  sacred  formula,  which  lies  behind  the  important 
equation  of  Skr.  brnkman  and  Lat.  flamcn  (orig. 
neuter), 1  is  thus  included  with  the  libation  in  the 
name  of  the  conduftor  of  the  rite.  There  is  no 
direct  evidence  on  Iranian  soil  that  sucli  priests 
held  hereditary  office ;  but  we  may  recall  the 
combinations  of  Schradcr  to  prove  that  traditional 
lore  was  handed  down  in  certain  families.  The 
Magi  succeeded  to  these  sacerdotal  functions  in 
Persia,  largely  because  of  their  influence  over  the 
non- Aryan  population,  which  had  more  or  less 
perfunctorily  adopted  the  forms  of  Iranian  worship 
and  a  few  features  of  Zarathushtra's  reform  (on 
this  subject  see  art.  MAGI). 

LiTBRATURB.— For  evidence  in  favour  of  several  statements 
briefly  made  above  reference  may  bo  made  to  J.  H.  Moulton, 
'  Notes  on  Iranian  Ethnography,'  in  Essays  and  Studies  presented 
to  William  Ridgeioay,  Cambridge,  1913,  to  his  Hibbert  Lectures 
on  Early  Zoroastrianism,  London,  1913,  and  m  small  compass 
to  the  'Cambridge  Manual '  on  Early  Religious  Poetry  oj Persia, 
Cambridge,  1911.  F.  SpisRel,  Die  arische  Periode,  Leipzig, 
1887,  reconstructs  features  of  the  Aryan  unity.  Cf.  also  O. 
Schrader,  Rcallex.  der indogerm.  Altertumskunde, Stra.sshnvg, 
1901  passim,  and  art.  Aryak  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  11-57  ;  A. 
V.  W.  Jackson,  'Iran.  Religion,'  in  GIrP  ii.  [1904]  612 ff.  ; 
H   Oldenberg,  Religion  des  Veda,  Berlin,  1891. 

James  Hope  Moulton. 
IRISH.— See  Celts. 

IROQUOIS.— The  name  'Iroquois'  was  given 
by  the  French  settlers  in  Canada  to  the  great  con- 
federation of  the  Five  Nations— Mohawk,  Oneida, 
Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Seneca,  to  Avhich  Avas 
added,  after  1726,  the  Tuscarora,  thus  making  the 
famous  Six  Nations.  The  most  advanced  of  all 
American  Indians  in  statecraft  and  political  organi- 
zation, they  were  the  leading  members  of  a  lin- 
guistic family  which  ranged  from  the  St.  LaAvrence 
River  (the  Saguenay  on  the  north  bank,  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  LaAvrence  on  the  south)  through  south 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  the  greater  part  of  Ncav  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  north-eastern  half  of 
Ohio,  Avith  an  exclave  running  south-west  through 
portions  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  the  Carol  inas, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Excepting  the  exclave, 
they  Avere  entkely  surrounded  by  Indians  of  Al- 
gonquian  stock.  The  name  'Iroquois'  is  itself 
Mgonqman—IrinaJchoiw,  'real  adders'  (Avith  the 
French  termination  -ois). 

The  chief  Iroquoian  tribes  Avere  the  Huron  {q.v. ) ; 
the  Tionontati,  or  Tobacco  People  (the  '  Nation  du 
Petun'  of  the  Jesuit  Relations),  who  lived  in  Grey 
and  Simcoe  counties,  Ont.,  and  Avho  combined  Avith 
the  Huron  to  form  the  modern  Wyandot;  the 
AttiAvendaronk,  or  Neutrals  (so  called  because 
they  took  no  part  in  the  Avars  between  the  Huron 
and  the  Iroquois),  living  north  of  Lake  Erie  ;  the 
Conestoga,  along  the  Susquehanna  River ;  the 
Erie,  or  Cat  Nation  (in  allusion  to  the  panther  or 
Avild-cat),  south  of  the  Neutrals;  the  Tuscarora 
in  North  Carolina ;  the  Nottoway  in  South-East  Vir- 
ginia ;  the  Meherrin,  along  the  river  of  that  name, 
on  the  border  betAveen  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina ;  and  the  Cherokee  (q.v.). 

I.  Government.  —  Iroquoian  government  Avas 
essentially  a  congeries  of  clans,  each  composed  of 
a  number  of  gentes  or  families,  Avhich  might,  in 
turn,  consist  of  several  firesides.  The  family 
(MohaAvk  ohwachira)  Avas  matriarchal,  its  mem- 
bers being  the  male  and  female  oflspring  of  a 
woman  and  her  female  descendants  in  the  female 
line,  together  Avith  such  persons  as  had  been 
adopted  into  the  ohwachira.  The  head  of  an 
ohwachira  Avas  usually  its  oldest  Avoman,  and  each 
of  its  members  possessed  the  right  of  inheritance 
from  deceased  fellow-members,  and  of  participa- 
tion in  its  councils.  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, ohwachiras,  either  actually  or  theoretically 
akin,  tended  to  coalesce,  in  Avhich  case  certain 
1  This  equation  is  not,  however,  undisputed  (see  A.  Walde, 
Lat.  etymolog.  Worterb.^,  Heidelberg,  1910,  p.  298). 
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ohwachiraa  ^'ainecl  tlie  custody  of  the  titles  of  chief 
and  sub-chief,  and  tiie  ujanied  women  could,  ac- 
cordinjily,  take  the  initial  steps  not  only  in  choos- 
inj^,  but  also  in  deposing,  a  chief  or  sub-chief — in 
both  cases  subject  to  conlirmatiou  and  instalhition 
(or  deposition)  by  the  tribal  council.  The  strong 
matriiirt  hate  of  the  ohwachira  also  appears  in  the 
fact  that  all  the  land  of  a  family  was  exclusively 
owned  by  women.'  Each  ohwachira  possessed  its 
own  tutelary  deities  (oyaroii  or  oddnufjcnda), 
normally  in  charge  of  certain  wise  women,  specific 
.songs  and  rites,  the  right  to  certain  personal 
names,  etc.,  and,  of  course,  shared  in  the  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  iniierent  in  membership 
in  the  tribe  as  a  whole.  The  clans  were  to  the 
ohivarhiras  what  the  latter  were  to  the  firesides 
(families  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  except  that  they 
were  matriarchal  instead  of  patriarchal) ;  and  the 
clans  were  combined,  in  analogous  fashion,  into 
l^hratries,  two  of  which  normally  constituted  a 
tribe.-  The  clans  composing  a  phratry  were 
brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  and  cousins  (or 
progenitors)  to  the  other  phratry.  Consequently, 
marriage  within  a  phratry  was  originally  forbidden, 
though  later  only  the  clans  were  exogamous.* 

2.  Family  life  and  culture. — As  would  be  self- 
evident  in  a  matriarciial  society,  the  power  of 
women  was  in  many  respects  paramount  over  men. 
Woman's  right  to  land  and  her  privilege  of  choos- 
ing the  chiefs  have  already  been  noted.  Being 
the  source  of  life,  she  alone  could  independently 
adopt  an  alien  (a  man  could  do  this  only  with  the 
expressed  or  implied  consent  of  his  wife) ;  she  had 
the  primary  right  to  decide  whether  a  captive 
should  be  put  to  death  or  adopted  ;  and  she  might 
even  forbid  her  sons  to  go  on  the  warpath.  Chief- 
tainesses  elected  by  the  women  provided  the  food 
for  festivals,  etc.,  watched  over  the  treasury,  and, 
when  of  extraordinaiy  ability,  might  even,  in  case 
of  need,  act  as  substitute  during  the  vacancy  of 
a  male  chieftainship.  The  jjenalty  for  killing  a 
woman  was  double  that  for  the  murder  of  a  man 
(see  art.  Blood-feud  [Primitive],  vol.  ii.  p.  722''). 

Yet,  although  a  son  belonged  to  his  mother's 
clan,  a  husband  retained  his  own  clan,  as  the 
wife  retained  hers.  Their  offspring  had,  therefore, 
a  relation  to  both  clans  ;  and  the  father's  clan  gave 
the  son  his  tutelary  [uyaron),  supplied  a  prisoner  or 
a  scalp  ii  he  fell  in  battle  or  was  murdered,  and 
performed  the  sepulchral  rites  in  case  of  death  in 
his  wife's  clan. 

The  principle  of  adoption  (q.v.)  was  one  of  prime 
importance  in  Iroquoian  organization.  As  among 
the  Hiu'on  (see  ERE,  vol.  vi.  p.  883  f.),  a  captive 
might  be  adopted  to  replace  a  fallen  warrior,  and, 
as  Hewitt  points  out  (HAI  i.  15),  to  restore  the 
orenda  (on  which  see  below)  lost  by  the  clan 
through  the  death  of  its  member.  Not  only  indi- 
viduals, but  entire  tribes,  might  be  adopted.  This 
was  notably  the  case  when,  about  1726,  the  Tusca- 
rora  were  adopted  by  the  Five  Nations,  through 
the  successive  stages  of  infant,  boy,  youth,  man, 
assistant  to  the  ofiicial  women-cooks,  warrior,  and 
peer.  The  Tuscarora  were  Iroquoian  ;  but  Algon- 
quins  (Leni-lenape  and  Nanticoke)  and  Siouans 
(Saponi  and  Tutelo)  were  also  adopted. 

The  general  character  of  the  Iroquoiaus  has  been 
described  in  art.  HURON;  but  that  their  reputed 
savagery  was  not  inherent  in  the  race  is  shown  by 
the  gentleness  of  the  Tuscarora,  who  suffered  from 

1  As  in  so  many  ottier  cosmologies,  the  earth  was  female  to 
the  Iroquoians. 

2  Hewitt  holds  {UA I  ii.  816f.)  that  the  number  of  the  phratries 
was  based  on  the  dualism  of  natural  sex.    ■ 

*  When,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent.,  the  Cayuga  of 
Oneuiote  became  •jreatly  diminished  through  war  with  the 
Huron,  they  sent  to  the  Mohawk  for  men  to  wed  their  women 
(\V.  M.  Beauchamp,  HAI  ii.  128;  for  another  explanation  see 
Hewitt,  ib.  123). 


the  whites  the  cruellest  wrongs,  perhaps  the  least  of 
which  was  the  constant  kidnapping  of  both  men 
and  women  into  slavery  (Hewitt,  HAI u.  843  fi".). 

The  Iroquoian  dwellings  were  the  famous  '  long 
houses,'  often  over  lUO  ft.  in  length,  and  corre- 
spondingly wide,  the  framework  being  of  ijoles, 
which  were  covered  with  bark  (as  was  also  the 
roof),  usually  of  the  elm.  Within,  each  fireside 
had  its  own  apartment,  curtained  off,  while  through 
the  centre  ran  a  passage  for  general  use  (cf.  HAI 
i.  555,  ii.  61,  126,  128).'  Among  the  Tu.scarora, 
however,  the  round  bark  lodge  was  in  u.se  (ib.  ii. 
851).  In  war,  body-armour  of  twined  wooden  rods 
or  slats  was  used  (W.  Hough,  in  Ilcp.  U.S.  Nat. 
Mtis.  1893,  p.  648  f.),  and,  besides  the  ordinary 
Indian  weapons,  blow-guns  were  frequently  em- 
ployed, while,  at  least  among  the  Erie,  poisoned 
arrows  were  not  unknown. 

3.  Religion.— The  underlj'ing  concept  of  Iro- 
quoian religion  is  orenda,  a  term  which  has 
passed  into  the  vocabulary  of  comparative  religion. 
Orenda  is  closely  analogous  to  the  Polynesian 
concept  of  inana  (q.v.),  and  denotes 
'  the  Active  force,  principle,  or  majric  power  which  was  assumed 
by  the  inchoate  reasoning  of  primitive  man  to  be  inherent  in 
every  body  and  being  of  nature  and  in  every  personified  attri- 
bute, property,  or  activity,  belonging  to  each  of  these  and  con- 
ceived to  be  the  active  cause  or  force,  or  djnamic  energy, 
involved  in  every  operation  or  phenomenon  of  nature,  in  any 
manner  affecting  or  controlling  the  welfare  of  man.  This  hypo- 
thetic principle  was  conceived  to  be  immaterial,  occult,  im- 
personal, mysterious  in  mode  of  action,  limited  in  function  and 
efficiency,  and  not  at  all  omnipotent,  local  and  not  omnipresent, 
and  ever  embodied  or  immanent  in  some  object,  although  it 
was  believed  that  it  could  be  transferred,  attracted,  acquired, 
increased,  suppressed,  or  enthralled  by  the  orenda  of  o<jcult 
ritualistic  formulas  endowed  with  more  potency'  (Hewitt, 
UAlii.  147). 

The  object  of  sacrifice  is  to  secure  the  exercise,  in 
behalf  of  the  sacrificer,  of  the  orenda  possessed  by 
worshipful  beings ;  and  the  phenomena  of  nature 
are  simply  contests  between  different  orenda. 
Orenda  may  be  beneficent  or  maleficent ;  the  beings 
who  use  orenda  for  injurious  ends  are  called  otkon. 
The  chief  defence  of  the  individual  against  the 
otkon  is  the  oyaroii,,  or  tutelaries,  which  were  also 
possessed  by  tribes,  clans,  and  families.  The 
normal  mode  of  acquiring  one's  oyaron  is  detailed 
in  art.  COMMUNION  with  Deity  (American).  Like 
the  orenda,  the  oyaron  diflered  in  potency  and  in 
character.  Those  possessed  of  powerful  and  benefi- 
cent oyaron,  and  hence  controlling  similar  orenda, 
were  the  wise  men  and  beneficent  magicians,  whose 
oz/aron-revealed  knowledge  enabled  them  to  fore- 
tell the  future,  divine  remedies  for  disea.se,  interpret 
dreams,  and,  if  sufficiently  potent,  overcome  evil 
orenda,  otkon,  and  oyaron.  Those  whose  oyaron 
were  malignant  were  the  evil  wizards,  who  bore 
the  significant  name  agotkon  or  hoiinatkon  ('  he  is 
an  otkon'),  whereas  the  benignant  type  was  aren- 
diouanen  ('his  orenda  is  powerful'),  saiotkatta 
(Huron,  'one  who  examines  another  by  seeing'),  etc. 
The  good  will  of  the  oyaron  must  be  retained  by 
feasts  and  sacrifices  to  keep  it  in  health  and 
strength,  or  it  Mould  turn  against  its  possessor ; 
neither  could  its  dictates,  as  revealed  in  dreams, 
be  denied  without  most  serious  consequences  (for 
details  see  ERE,  vol.  vi.  p.  885  f.).  If  the  object 
manifested  as  the  oyaron  was  an  animal,  its  pos- 
sessor's life  was  conditioned  bj-  tiiat  of  the  living 
creature  in  question  ;  but  in  auj'  case  the  material 
creature  or  object  was  not  the  oyaron  itself,  but 
merely 

'  its  embodiment,  the  sjrmbol  or  ontward  sign  of  the  union 
subsisting  between  the  soul  and  its  tutelary  or  guardian  genius, 
through  the  guidance  and  jjocency  of  which  the  soul  must  know 
and  do  everything '  (Hewitt,  UAI  ii.  17i>). 


1  A  '  council-house '  of  the  Iroquois  is  preserved  at  Portage, 
N.Y.,  but,  if  genuine,  is  a  very  recent  development,  being  simply 
a  log-cabin.  A  siinil.ir  dilapidated  structure  exists  at  Contsus, 
N.Y.,  and  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  home  of  an  ludian family 
at  the  time  of  Sullivan's  destructive  invasion  in  1779. 
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The  personal  oyaron  was  carefully  carried  by 
warriors,  and  thus  served  as  a  fetish.  A  symbol 
or  representation  of  it  was  made  by  the  fatlier's 
clan  at  the  New  Year  ceremony  after  the  dream  of 
the  youth  who  Avas  to  bear  it  had  been  properly 
interpreted.  In  the  oyarow-concept  lies  at  least 
one  of  the  bases  of  totemism  {q.v.). 

The  chief  deities  of  the  Iroquois  were  Teharon- 
hiawagon  and  Tawiskaron.  They  were  twins,  and 
antagonistic  to  each  other,  one  being  the  creator 
and  preserver  of  life  and  the  other  the  deadly 
winter  god.  They  were  not,  however,  gods  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term,  but  '  man-beings  '  {oiigwe), 
and  their  origin  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
cosmologic  myth  of  the  Iroquois. 

According  to  tliis  cosmology,  there  were  three  cosmic  periods. 
In  the  first  a  race  of  man-beings — i.e.  superior  to  man  in  every 
way,  and  uncreated  and  eternal,  but  in  life  and  customs  entirely 
like  the  men  of  earth— dwelt  on  the  farther  side  of  the  visible 
sky.  In  course  of  time  one  of  these  nian-beuigs  died  (an  event 
hitherto  unknown),  and  his  posthumous  daughter,  Awgn'ha'i' 
('  mature  [fertile]  flowers  or  earth  '),  continuing  to  converse  with 
her  dead  father,  was  sent  by  him  to  the  lodge  of  her  future 
husband,  the  chief  Haon'hwendjiawil'gr('  he  holds  the  earth  '). 
After  performing  an  impossible  task,  her  husband  directed  her 
to  return  home,  speaking  to  uo  one  who  might  address  her,  even 
as  she  had  been  silent  on  her  way  to  him.  At  the  bidding  of  her 
father,  she  went  back  to  her  huslaand's  lodge.  On  her  first  visit 
she  had  become  pregnant  from  IIaon'hw&idjiawa'gi"s  breath, 
but,  not  knowing  this,  he  suspected  her  fidelity.  She  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter,  GaCnde'son'k  ('gusts  of  wind ').  Later,  her  hus- 
band fell  ill  of  vexation,  and,  as  a  result  of  his  dream -feast,  the 
great  tree  (the  only  source  of  light  at  that  time)  beside  his  lodge 
was  uprooted,  leaving  a  vast  abyss.  Through  this  he  thrust  his 
wife,  who  fell  toward  the  world,  at  that  time  only  water.  Earth 
was  brought  from  the  bottom  of  the  water  by  the  musk-rat  and 
other  animals  and  placed  on  the  back  of  the  Great  Turtle,  and 
water-fowl  broke  the  fall  of  Aw6"'har.  Her  daughter,  who  had 
been  re-incorporated  with  her  during  the  fall,  was  re-born.  In 
like  manner.  Corn,  Tobacco,  Deer,  Beaver,  and  other  man-beings 
transferred  their  kind  to  earth.  Ga6iide'Bo'''k  became  pregnant 
by  a  man-being,  who  passed  two  arrows  (one  flint-pointed)  over 
her  body,  and  was  delivered  of  twins,  one— Teliaronhia wagon — 
being  born  in  the  normal  way,  and  the  other^Tawiskaron — 
coming  through  his  mother's  armpit  and  killing  her.  After  the 
twins  grew  up,  the  benevolent  plans  of  Teharonhiawagon, 
counselled  by  his  father,  who  had  recovered  and  had  set  the 
tree  back  in  place,  were  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  his 
grandmother,  who  created  the  sun  from  Ga6fide'so"'k's  head, 
her  body  becoming  the  moon  ;  but  they  were  fixed  in  position, 
and  began  to  move  only  through  Teharonhiawagon  and  his 
allies,  the  motive  of  Aw6"'hai"s  anger  being  Tawiskaron's  false 
charge  that  Teharonhiawagon  had  killed  his  mother  at  hisbirtii. 
Teharonhiawagon  created  all  things  for  men,  and  each  thing 
Tawiskaron  and  his  grandmother  sought  to  mar.  Thus  they 
imprisoned  the  beasts  in  a  cave,  and,  though  Teharonhiawagon 
released  nearly  all,  some  were  re-imprisoned  and  became  otkon. 
Only  after  all  this  did  Teharonhiawagon  form  human  beings.i 

Among  the  most  beneficent  exploits  of  Teharonhiawagon  for 
the  welfare  of  mankind  were  his  victory  in  the  game  of  bowl  and 
plum-pit  (for  which  see  S.  Culin,  2i  RBEW  [1907],  p.  105  ff.),  by 
which  he  won  the  government  over  all  living  things,  and  his 
conquest  of  the  deformed  Hadu'i",  the  man-being  of  disease  and 
death,  who,  to  save  his  life,  promised  to  cure  the  diseases  arising 
from  his  infection  of  the  earth,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  society  of 
Mask-faces  who,  at  the  New  Year  ceremony,  endeavour  to 
exorcize  and  expel  disease  and  death  (see  W.  H.  Dall,  in  S  RBEW 
[1884],  p.  144  f.). 

Among  the  other  divine  man -beings  were 
Gafifide's  (wind),  Hodofini'a'  (Aurora  Borealsi), 
Hadawinetha'  (fire  dragon  of  storm),  Hi'no"'  (thun- 
der), Daga'shwine'da'  (spring  wind),  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  man-beings  of  living  creatures  of  every  kind. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  a  war-god  Aireskoi 
(M.o\\SiWf\iAregivens'gwa  ,  'master  of -war'),  to  whom 
the  Mohawk  offered  human  sacrifice  (cf.  also  ERE, 
vol.  vi.  p.  884  f . ).  Prisoners  of  war,  after  being 
tortured  to  death,  were  eaten,  at  least  in  part, 
by  the  Huron  and  other  Iroquoians,  and  especially 
by  the  Mohawk,  whose  name  (cognate  witli  Narra- 
gansett  Mohoivauuck,  '  they  eat  [animate]  things  ') 
expressly  implies  cannibalism,  though  they  termed 
themselves  Kaniengehaga,  'people  of  the  flint 
place. ' 

In  addition  to  human  sacrifices,  which  might 
also  be  oflered  in  honour  of  the  dead — as  when 
the  Onondaga  Aharihon  sacrificed  forty  men  to 
1  Huron  cosmology  presents  a  general  similarity.  For  an 
early  account  of  it  see  J.  de  Brdbeuf,  in  P.  Le  Jeune,  Jes.  Uel. 
X.  127-129. 


show  his  esteem  for  his  brother — many  other  forms 
were  practised.  If  war  was  unsuccessful,  the 
Mohawk  otiered  a  bear  to  the  war-god  ;  but  the 
most  characteristic  Iroquoian  sacrifice  was  that  of 
the  white  dog,  which  was  the  centre  of  an  elaborate 
ritual  performed  at  the  New  Year  (late  in  January 
or  early  in  February). 

The  object  of  the  whole  rite  is  to  fulfil  the  dream-desire  of 
Teharonhiawagon,  and  thus  to  recruit  his  vigour,  that  he  may 
prove  victorious  over  Tawiskaron,  the  god  of  winter.i  Before 
the  sacrifice  proper,  all  old  fires  must  be  removed  and  the  new 
fire  must  be  lighted ;  next  comes  the  '  asperging  with  ashes ' 
(Huron  aoutaenhrohi ;  cf.  ERE,  vol.  vi.  p.  885),  when  all  pass 
through  the  fire  to  escape  fevers  and  other  maladies  produced 
by  the  fire-god.  After  the  fire-rites,  which  occupy  three  days, 
comes  the  dream-rite  (mistakenly  described  in  the  Jes.  Rel. 
under  the  name  ononharoia  [see  ERE,  vol.  vi.  p.  886^]),  involv- 
ing a  number  of  minor  rites  (summarized  by  Hewitt,  UAIii. 
942  f.),  and  also  taking  three  days.  The  next  rite  is  the  strang- 
ling of  a  white  dog  (formerly  partially  burned  and  eaten),  which 
is  dressed,  adorned,  and  painted  to  represent  Teharonhiawagon, 
and,  placed  standing  on  the  song  l)ench,  is  addressed  with 
prayer  and  sacrifice  of  tobacco.  The  man-being  Teharonhia- 
wagon accepts  the  \'ictim  and  the  tobacco,  but  rejects  a  profTered 
bow  and  arrow.  Thus  the  dream-desire  of  Teharonhiawagon  is 
satisfied.  The  four  or  five  days  following  are  taken  up  by  the 
great  Feather  and  Drum  dances,  the  Personal  clan  chant,  and 
Great  Wager  (ceremonial  game  of  plum-pits).2 

The  other  great  Iroquoian  festivals  are  the  tapping 
of  the  maple  tree,  maple-gathering,  maize-planting, 
strawberry-gathering,  bean-gathering,  green-maize 
feast,  and  maize-gathering.  At  the  more  important 
of  these — White  Dog,  maize-planting,  green-maize, 
and  maize-gathering — confession  of  sins  is  one  of 
the  chief  rites ;  and  all  festivals  are  accompanied 
by  ceremonial  games  and  dances. 

Belief  in  immortality  Avas  strong  among  all 
Iroquoian  peoples  (cf.  EEE,  vol.  vi.  p.  886'')  ;  and 
they  attributed  to  animals  the  same  intelligence 
as  to  men,  so  that  in  hunting  they  killed  all  game 
that  they  could  find,  lest  the  .survivors  should 
warn  their  fellows  that  they  were  being  pursued. 

LiTERATDRE. — The  chlef  source  is  the  Jesuit  Relations  and 
Allied  Documents,  ed.  R.  G.  Thwaites,  73  vols.,  Cleveland, 
1896-1901 ;  other  early  sources  are  J.  F.  Lafitau,  Mceurs  des 
sauvages  amiriquains,  Paris,  1724  ;  S.  de  Champlain,  Voyages, 
do.  1830;  P.  F.  X.  de  Charlevoix,  llist.  et  description  gin&rale 
de  la  Nouvelle  France,  do.  1744  (Eng.  tr.,  J.  G.  Shea,  New  York, 
1866-72) ;  C.  C.  Le  Roy  Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist,  de 
I'Am^rique  septentrionale,  do.  1722;  of  modern  writers  the 
most  important  is  L.  H.  Morgan,  League  of  the  Ho-d4-no-sau- 
nee,  or  Iroqiwis,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  1S51 ;  see  also  H.  R.  School- 
craft, Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  Albany,  N.Y.,  1847;  H.  Hale, 
Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  Philadelphia,  ISSS  ;  D.  Cusick,  Sketches 
of  anc.  llist.  'of  the  Six  Nations'^,  Tuscarora,  N.Y.,  1828; 
J.  V.  a.  Clark,  Onmidaga,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1849;  C.  Colden, 
Uist.  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations  of  Canada,  London,  1747 ;  F. 
Martin,  Hurons  et  Iroquois,  Paris,  1877  ;  E.  Johnson,  Legends, 
Traditions,  and  Laivs  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  Lockport, 
N.Y.,  1881 ;  W.  W.  Canfield,  Legends  of  the  Iroquois,  New 
York,  1902 ;  W.  M.  Beauchamp,  Iroquois  Trail,  Fayettevillo, 
N.Y.,  1892;  S.  H.  Stites,  Ecunomics  of  the  Iroquois,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa., 1905;  E.  A.  Smith,  'Mj'thsof  the  Iroquois,'  2  RBEW 
[1883],  pp.  47-116  ;  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  '  Iroquoian  Cosmology,' 
SI  RBEW  [1903],  pp.  127-339,  and  numerous  artt.  in  Ainer. 
Anthropologist,  and  HAI. 

For  the  southern  tribes,  in  addition  to  such  general  works  as 
J.  de  Laet,  Novus  orbis,  seu  descriptio  Indies  occidentalis, 
Leyden,  1633,  the  chief  sources  are  R.  Lane,  in  R.  Hakliwt, 
Voyages,  new  ed.,  Glasgow,  1903-05,  viii.  319 ff.,  and  W. 
Strachey,  Hist,  of  Travaile  into  Virginia  Britannia  (Haklujt 
Soc.  Pulolications,  vi.,  London,  1849),  for  the  Nottoway;  J. 
Smith,  Generall  Hist,  of  Virginia,  etc.,  London,  1624  (new 
ed.,  Glasgow,  1907);  G.  Alsop,  'Character  of  the  Province  of 
Maryland,'  in  W.  Gowans,  Bibl.  Americana,  v.,  New  York, 
1869,  and  Strachey,  op.  cit.,  for  the  Susquehanna  ;  J.  Lawson, 
Hist,  of  Carolina,  London,  1714,  for  the  Tuscarora  and  Meherrin. 
For  the  totemistic  organization  of  the  Iroquois  see  J.  G.  Frazer, 
Totemism  and  Exogamy,  London,  1910,  iii.  3-2'J.  For  literature 
on  the  Iroquoian  dialects  see  J.  C.  Pilling,  Bibliography  of  the 
Iroquoian  Languages,  Washington,  1S88(  =  BmK.  6  BE). 

Louis  H.  Gray. 
IRVING    AND    THE   CATHOLIC  APOS- 
TOLIC CHURCH.— I.  Life  of  Irving.— Edward 
Irving  was  born  at  Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  4th  Aug. 
1792.     His  father,  Gavin,  was  a  tanner  of  niode- 

i  The  Iroquoian  man-beings  were  subject  to  destiny,  and,  as 
was  the  case  in  Egypt,  the  divine  stood  in  need  of  human  aid 
(J.  G.  Miiller,  Gesch.  der  amerikan.  Urreligio7ien^,  Basel,  1867, 
p.  148 f.  ;  Hewitt,  HAI  ii.  939 f.). 

2  The  White  Dog  Sacrifice  is  of  the  scapegoat  type  (J.  G. 
Frazer,  The  Scapegoat,  Loudon,  1913,  pp.  209  f . ,  233). ' 
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rate  substance  and  local  inlluence ;  his  mother, 
Mary  Lowther,  came  of  a  family  of  'bonnet lairds' 
in  tiie  atljacent  parish  of  Doniock.  He  was  bap- 
tized in  the  Established  Church,  which  in  the  west 
of  Scotland  was  much  inliuenced  by  traditions  of 
the  Covenanters.  His  education  was  received  at 
the  Academy  of  his  native  town  under  Adam 
Hope,  who  also  became  schoolmaster  to  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  at  Edinburgh  University,  where  he 
matriculated  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  gave  no 
early  promise  of  his  subsequent  career  ;  at  school 
his  only  distinction  was  that  of  an  athlete.  At 
the  University  lie  graduated  M.A.  in  1809,  and, 
still  undistinguished,  entered  the  Divinity  Hall. 
Thereafter  he  followed  the  usual  course  prepara- 
tory to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
supporting  himself  meanwhile  by  teaching  in  the 
Mathematical  School  recently  established  in  Had- 
dington. With  this  work  he  combined  the  func- 
tion of  private  tutor  to  the  daughter  of  a  medical 
practitioner  in  the  town,  Jane  Welsh,  the  future 
wife  of  his  friend  Carlyle.  Two  years  later,  while 
his  University  studies  were  still  incomplete,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  another  new 
Academy  at  Kirkcaldy,  Fifeshire.  In  1815  he 
became  a  Probationer  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
being  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Kirkcaldy,  and  for  the  next  three  years  combined 
this  new  office  with  the  work  of  his  school.  In 
1818  he  resigned  his  mastership  and  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  until,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Thomas 
Chalmers  (q.v.)  at  St.  John's,  Glasgow,  The  fame 
of  the  latter  was  too  great,  and  Irving's  genius 
was  too  strongly  contrasted  with  that  of  his  chief, 
to  allow  much  scope  to  the  younger  man,  and  his 
work  during  the  next  two  years,  though  dis- 
charged with  uninterrupted  loyalty  and  sufficient 
credit,  Avas  not  such  as  to  command  the  enthusi- 
astic appreciation  either  of  the  minister  or  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  John's,  or  to  attract  the  notice 
of  those  who  could  further  his  interests.  But  his 
position  as  assistant  to  Chalmers  was  pronunent 
enough  to  bring  him  under  the  notice  of  the 
Caledonian  Church  in  Hatton  Garden,  London,  a 
struggling  outpost  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
pastorate  of  which  had  little  to  commend  it  to  an  am- 
bitious man.  In  1822,  Irving  was  appointed  to  this 
charge,  and  at  last  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  re- 
ceived ordination  from  his  native  Presbytery  at 
Annan. 

In  less  than  twelve  months  his  popularity  was 
assured.  The  incident  usually  associated  with 
the  sudden  outburst  of  the  new  preacher  upon  tlie 
big  world  of  London  was  the  visit  of  Canning  to 
the  National  Scots  Church  at  the  instance  of  his 
colleague.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  a  subse- 
quent speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  statesman  alluded  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  sermon  then  heard.  From  this 
moment  Irving  was  provided  with  the  opportunity 
best  suited  to  his  genius,  and  his  permanent 
congregation,  as  it  was  swelled  by  the  numbers 
drawn  from  every  religious  communion,  not  least 
from  the  Church  of  England,  gradually  lost  its 
peculiarly  Scottish  complexion  and  took  on  the 
characteristics  of  its  leader's  expanding  thought 
and  feeling.  In  1823,  Irving  issued  his  first  publi- 
cations, both  of  which  were  based  on  his  pulpit 
discourses,  and  quickly  passed  through  several 
editions.  The  Orations  were  at  once  recognized 
as  affording  examples  of  a  new  type  of  religious 
address  (the  title  itself  Avas  ambitious,  though 
justified  by  the  contents),  and  exhibit  the  claim 
and  intention  of  the  author  to  present  divine  truth 
to  the  public  mind  in  a  form  alike  more  compre- 
hensive and  more  vital  than  the  conventional 
echoes  of  a  narrow  and  moribund  evangelicalism 


to  which  the  ear  of  the  church-goer  had  become 
accustomed.  The  Argument  for  Judgment  to  come 
foreshadows  tluit  prophetical  teaching  which,  to- 
gether with  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts,  con- 
stitutes the  popular  conception  of  Irvingism. 
This  was  followed  in  two  years  by  Babylon  ajid 
Injidelity  Foredoomed  of  God,  a  survey  of  con- 
temporary history  in  the  light  of  that  millennial 
principle  of  interpreting  Daniel  and  the  Revelation 
which  had  begun  to  be  revived  among  Protestant 
Christians  in  the  early  decades  of  the  I'Jth  cent., 
and  of  which  Irving's  mind  proved  readily  recep- 
tive. Another  inlluence,  which  approached  him 
from  a  ditlerent  quarter,  was  that  of  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge, to  whom  he  had  been  personally  introduced 
in  1823. 

The  year  1826  is  important  as  that  of  the  first  of 
the  Conferences  held  at  Albury  Park,  Surrey,  by 
invitation  of  Henry  Drummond,  M.P.,  under  the 
presidency  of  Hugh  MacNeil,  rector  of  the  parisli 
and  subsequently  dean  of  Kipon.  Drummond  hail 
already  been  brought  into  contact  with  Irving, 
and,  knowing  his  attitude  towards  the  study  of 
the  prophets,  offered  him  a  seat  at  the  Conference, 
in  which  his  enunence  soon  gave  him  a  leading 
place.  As  will  be  apjjarent,  tiio  Albury  Confer- 
ences were  not  the  product  of  Irving's  ministry,  nor 
was  his  London  congregation  directly  concerned 
in  them,  though;  Drummond,  by  whom  they  were 
organized,  afterwards  became  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  body  associated  with  his  name.  The 
movement  represented  by  them  is  still  active  in 
evangelical  circles,  and  in  Irvingism  it  became 
a  formative  principle.  The  Morning  Watch,  a 
periodical  inaugurated  by  the  Conference,  viitu- 
allybecame,  before  its  discontinuance  in  1833,  the 
organ  of  the  new  community. 

In  1827  the  church  in  Regent  Square  was 
opened  to  accommodate  the  crowds  for  which  the 
small  chapel  in  Hatton  Garden  was  totally  inade- 
quate. The  building  still  stands,  but  no  longer 
as  the  National  Scots  Church.  The  congregation, 
which  continued  to  use  it  after  Irving's  extrusion, 
became  identified  in  1843  with  the  party  of  the 
Scottish  Disruption,  and  is  now  in  communion 
with  the  English  Presbyterians.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Irving  became  acquainted  with  John 
McLeod  Campbell  of  Row,  who  was  beginning  to 
re-state  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  on  lines 
similar  to  those  which  governed  his  own  theory 
of  the  Incarnation.  This  was  developed  in  three 
volumes  of  sermons  and  a  book  on  the  Last  Days, 
published  in  1828.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  say 
that  the  alleged  heresies  for  which  the  two  men 
were  severally  deposed  from  the  ministry  had  a 
single  source  in  the  mind  of  either.  They  are 
to  be  regarded  as  parallel  developments  of  a  com- 
mon tendency.  It  is  significant  that  the  General 
Assembly  (1831)  which  condemned  Campbell  di- 
rected that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Irving  to 
exercise  his  ministry  in  Scotland  should  be  met  by 
the  Presbytery  concerned  with  an  inquiry  into  his 
writings  on  the  Incarnation.  It  was  the  sermons 
published  in  1828  that  contained  the  statements 
which  first  brought  him  under  the  suspicion  of 
having  asserted  the  sinfulness  of  Christ's  humanity. 
Action  had  actually  been  taken  the  previous  year 
(183U)  by  the  Presbytery  of  London,  from  the  con- 
sequences of  which  Irving  escaped  only  by  the 
doubtful  expedient  of  claiming  exemption  from 
their  Jurisdiction,  alleging  that  the  trust-deeds  of 
the  National  Scots  Church  required  their  minister 
to  be  ordained  by  a  Presbytery  in  Scotland.  His 
position,  though  anarchical,  was  practically  ten- 
able, because  he  was  unanimously  upheld  by  his 
own  Kirk  Session,  who  in  a  few  months  were  them- 
selves to  invoke  the  authority  of  the  same  Presby- 
tery, when  on  a  grave  matter  of  Church  discipline 
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they  found  themselves  irreconcilably  opposed  to 
the  pastor  whose  orthodoxy  they  had  stoutly 
maintained. 

Meanwhile  events  had  taken  place  in  Scotland, 
destined  to  precipitate  the  crisis  which  in  a  few 
years  severed  Irving  from  the  communion  of  his 
native  Church.  An  old  friendship  existed  between 
himself  and  Robert  Story,  minister  of  Roseneath, 
wliich  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  bi'ought  him 
to  preach  on  the  Gareloch.  Here  he  met  Alexander 
Scott,  who,  coming  to  London  in  the  first  instance 
as  Irving's  assistant,  received  a  call  to  the  Scots 
congi'egation  at  Woolwich,  and  was  in  consequence 
involved  before  the  London  Presbytery  in  a  charge 
of  heretical  teaching  concerning  our  Lord's  human 
nature.  Sharing  Irving's  vieAv  of  the  Incarnation, 
he  insisted  that  the  exceptional  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
manifested  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  were  a  perma- 
nent endowment  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  restrained 
only  by  the  faithlessness  of  later  Christians.  This 
teaching  he  disseminated,  among  other  places,  in 
his  old  home  in  tlie  West  of  Scotland.  At  Ferni- 
carry  Farm,  in  Campbell's  parish  of  Row,  lived 
Mary  Campbell,  a  young  woman  of  excei^tional 
piety  and  unusual  personality,  who  in  1830,  Avliile 
apparently  a  hopeless  invalid,  became  the  subject 
of  spiritual  manifestations  which  her  friends 
claimed  as  a  reappearance  of  the  tongues  spoken 
of  in  the  NT.  Shortly  afterwards  the  '  power,'  as 
it  came  to  be  called,  visited  a  shipbuilding  family 
at  Port  Glasgow.  James  and  Margaret  Mac- 
donald,  brother  and  sister,  spoke  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  the  latter  was  raised  from  sickness  at 
the  word  of  the  former.  James  then  proceeded  to 
inform  Mary  Campbell  by  letter  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, exhorting  her  to  a  similar  act  of  faith, 
whereupon  she  too  rose  from  her  bed,  apparently 
fully  restored  to  health.  From  that  time  she  con- 
tinued, like  Margaret  Macdonald,  to  speak  witli 
tongues,  with  which  was  associated  what  was 
claimed  as  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  married, 
and  became  a  familiar  figure  among  the  friends  of 
the  new  movement  as  Mrs.  Caird.  A  sympathetic 
but  not  unquestioning  account  of  these  proceed- 
ings has  been  preserved  in  the  Memoirs  of  Robert 
Story,  published  (Cambridge,  1862)  by  his  son 
Herbert,  sometime  Principal  of  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity. Wide-spread  interest  in  the  phenomena  arose 
throughout  Scotland.  They  were  investigated  by 
Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  who  appears  to  have 
acknowledged  their  genuineness.  No  money  was 
made  out  of  them,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  im- 
posture. They  may,  perhaps,  be  classed  and 
judged  with  similar  manifestations  in  other  parts 
of  Christendom.  Irving,  predisposed  alike  by 
character  and  antecedents,  at  once  accepted  them 
as  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Fire. 

In  1831  the  gifts  of  tongues  and  prophecy  ap- 
peared, it  was  believed,  in  answer  to  fervent  prayer, 
among  the  members  of  Irving's  congregation.  The 
gift  of  healing  was  also  claimed,  and  an  attitude 
towards  disease,  strikingly  allied  to  that  which 
in  later  times  has  become  characteristic  of  Chris- 
tian Science,  began  to  be  assumed  by '  the  spiritual.' 
But,  if  disease  was  spoken  of  among  them  as  sin, 
it  Avas  because  the  Spirit  must  uphold  and  conse- 
crate, not  negate  and  annihilate,  tlie  flesh.  It  was, 
however,  the  two  former  gifts  that  exercised  a 
determining  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Irving 
and  his  people,  by  being  'called  into  the  churcli.' 
Irving  claimed  to  have  '  tried  the  spirits '  of  the 
prophets,  in  right  of  his  ministerial  commission  as 
angel  or  pastor,  and,  finding  them  to  be  true  spirits, 
made  provision  for  the  exercise  of  their  function 
in  the  Scots  Church.  This  involved  scenes  of  ex- 
citement, which,  as  rumour  sAviftly  spread  and 
curious  crowds  assembled,  degenerated  into  un- 
seemly confusion.    Remonstrance  proved  unavail- 


ing, and,  acting  on  legal  advice,  the  trustees,  who 
as  members  of  the  Kirk  Session  had  supported 
Irving  in  his  repudiation  of  the  London  Presby- 
tery, now  appealed  to  it  under  the  trust-deed  of 
the  Regent  Square  Church.  The  facts  were  undis- 
puted. The  case  really  turned  upon  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  plenary  inspiration  claimed  by  the 
'  gifted,'  but  implicitly  rejected  alike  by  the  pro- 
secuting trustees  and  the  Presbytery.  The  view 
of  the  latter  Avas  unexpectedly  strengthened  by 
the  repudiation  of  their  former  testimony  on  the 
part  of  one  or  two  of  the  prophets — notably  Robert 
Baxter,  Avho  subsequently  published  his  retracta- 
tion in  a  Narrative  of  Facts  (London,  1833). 
But  Irving,  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
prophets,  women  as  well  as  men,  maintained  his 
conviction,  and  his  defence  became  an  arraign- 
ment of  his  judges.  The  result,  hoAvever,  was 
never  really  doubtful.  Such  evidence  as  they 
could  offer  Avas,  from  the  point  of  vieAv  of  the 
court,  mere  opinion  ;  and  no  tribunal  to  Avhich  the 
matter  could  conceivably  have  been  submitted 
could  have  decided  that  an  oft'ence  had  not  been 
committed  against  the  recognized  order  of  the 
Church.  Accordingly,  by  direction  of  the  Presby- 
tery, the  doors  Avere  locked  against  the  minister 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  miscellaneous  congre- 
gation, Avhich  ultimately  found  shelter  in  NcAvman 
Street.  These  proceedings  revived  the  charge  of 
heresy  which  had  already  been  levelled  at  Irving, 
and  in  1833  he  Avas  formally  indicted  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Annan,  which  had  ordained  him, 
and  Avhich  noAv  deposed  him.  Though  Irving  con- 
sented to  defend  his  teaching  before  the  Presby- 
tery, he  never  appealed  against  the  judgment,  and 
accordingly  in  this  year  he  passed  out  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

2.  The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church. — Hence- 
forAvard  the  personality  of  Irving  ceases  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  movement,  Avhich  had 
already  begun  to  crystallize  into  a  religious  society 
having  little  affinity  Avith  the  Presbyterianism 
amid  Avhich  it  took  its  rise.  Though  a  congrega- 
tion of  several  hundred  members  or  communicants, 
together  Avith  an  indefinite  number  of  adherents, 
migrated  Avith  their  pastor  from  Regent  Square, 
the  minority  that  remained  Avere  the  real  rejjre- 
sentatives  of  those  Avho  had  called  him  to  London 
ten  years  before.  The  more  influential  members 
of  Avliat  must  noAv  be  called  the  ncAV  body  Avere 
men  and  AA'omen  collected  from  various  quarters 
Avho  had  found  in  Irving  a  rallying  point  for 
association  on  the  basis  of  millennial  expectation 
and  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts.  F'rom  the 
moment  that  Irving  acknowledged  the  utterances 
of  the  prophets  as  the  authoritative  A'oice  of  the 
Spirit,  his  function  toAvards  the  society  practically 
ceased.  Making  no  claim  to  exceptional  endow- 
ments on  his  OAvn  belialf,  he  became  a  folloAver 
rather  than  a  leader.  The  new  authority,  Avhich 
had  begun  to  emerge  in  the  person  of  tA\'o  apostles, 
Avho  had  been  appointed  by  prophecy,  already 
claimed  his  submission.  An  alleged  prophecy 
declared  that,  the  Church  of  Scotland  having 
AvithdraAvn  his  commission,  his  position  as  pastor 
or  angel  of  the  congregation  must  remain  in  abey- 
ance unless  duly  restored  by  tlie  Spirit.  When  at 
length  tlie  prophetic  voice  proclaimed  his  reinstate- 
ment, he  Avas  alloAved  to  resume  his  office  only  by 
ordination  at  the  hands  of  the  new  apostolate. 
Soon  afterwards  another  prophetic  utterance  sent 
him  on  a  mission  to  Scotland,  and,  reaching  Glas- 
goAV  after  a  circuitous  journey  through  England 
and  Wales,  he  died  in  that  city  on  7th  December 
1834,  and  Avas  buried  in  the  crypt  of  its  ancient 
cathedral. 

The  religious  society  thus  brought  into  being 
still  exists,  but  it  has  had    little  or  no    public 
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history.  I'oi'ularly  calk-d  Iiviiij^ile,  a  naiuu  only 
partially  juistillcd  l)y  facts,  it  is  oilicially  styled  tlie 
Catholic  Ajjostolic  Church.  The  name  is  Kiid  to 
be  due,  not  to  arrogant  assumption  on  the  part  of 
its  members,  but  to  the  mistake  of  a  census  clerk, 
who  abstracted  it  from  a  return,  in  wliich  a  London 
householder  had  described  hiuiself  as  belonging  to 
a  '  congregation  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  worshipping  in  Newman  Street.'  Its 
organization  was  practically  comj)leted  when  the 
college  of  ajjostles  was  increased  from  two  to 
twelve  in  obedience  to  a  prophetic  message.  Pro- 
phets and  evangelists  being  already  in  existence, 
the  fourfold  nanistry  was  completed  by  the  ordina- 
tion of  pastors  and  teachers — a  local  priesthood — 
consisting,  in  the  case  of  each  congregation,  of  the 
bishop  or  angel  (cf.  the  '  angels  of  the  churches '  in 
the  Apocalypse),  or  chief  pastor,  with  the  elders 
and  deacons.  The  meeting-place  in  Newman  Street 
has  been  replaced  by  a  fine  Gothic  Church  in  Gordon 
Square,  and  there  are  churches  in  Edinburgh  and 
other  large  (;ities,  as  well  as  at  Albury.  Outside 
Britain  and  Germany  its  extension  has  been  limited. 
Its  forms  of  worship  have  been  assimilated  to  those 
of  ancient  Christendom,  and  its  ritual  is  elaborate. 
It  possesses  a  liturgy  constructed  for  the  most 
part  on  Eastern  models.  These  changes,  which  were 
speedily  introduced,  may  be  traced  partly  to  the 
study  of  the  Apocalypse,  partly  to  the  eclecticism 
of  its  members.  Its  ministry  has  never  been  pro- 
fessional, being  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
persons  engaged  in  ordinary  occupations.  Many  of 
its  members  were,  and  still  are,  actively  engaged  in 
Ijublic  afi'airs,  and  as  individuals  take  a  prominent 
part  in  works  of  general  utility  and  philanthrojjy. 
But  in  its  corporate  capacity  the  community  has 
lived  apart,  and,  except  for  the  sensation  caused  l)y 
the  outbreak  of  the  '  gifts,'  has  neither  courted  nor 
received  a  place  in  popular  consideration.  This  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  theory  of  its  origin, 
which  also  accounts  for  its  apathy  in  respect  to 
missionary  work.  It  is  due,  not  to  the  cooling  of 
its  early  zeal,  but  to  its  expectation  of  a  returning 
Lord.  The  appearance  of  the  gifts  was  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  the  approach  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The 
apostolate  was  constituted  for  the  '  ingathering  of 
the  nations.'  Evangelists  were  at  first  sent  out 
into  the  highways  ;  apostolic  journeys  were  under- 
taken in  Europe  and  elsewhere ;  but  their  object 
was  not  to  propagate  the  gospel  in  the  spirit  and 
on  the  method  of  the  gi'eat  missionary  societies, 
but  to  bear  final  testimony  before  nations  and 
kings  to  the  coming  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord.  The 
witnesses  had  no  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the 
Church,  but  for  its  preparation  as  a  bride  adorned 
for  her  husband.  They  had  no  special  tenets  to 
proclaim  as  contrasted  with  the  received  teaching 
of  Christendom.  Their  exclusiveness  was  due  not 
to  what  they  conceived  as  the  false  teaching,  but 
to  the  apathy,  of  the  churches.  If  they  were  in  a 
peculiar  sense  God's  people,  it  was  only  because 
they  were  aroused,  expectant,  waiting  for  the  final 
baptism.  The  new  Apostolic  ministry,  as  they 
conceived  it,  belonged  to  the  whole  Church.  Its 
establishment  was  not  the  construction  of  a  new 
organ  of  evangelical  activity,  but  the  final  ordering 
of  the  houseliold  before  the  return  of  the  Master. 
Their  testimony  given,  they  were  content  to  wait 
in  spiritual  readiness  for  the  rending  of  the 
heavens.  They  became  a  church  within  the 
Church,  instituting  a  rite  of  'sealing,'  or  laying 
on  of  hands,  by  which  those  who  received  the 
witness  of  the  last  times  were  set  apart  against  the 
final  Day  of  Redemption.  But  '  the  sealed  '  were 
not  necessarily  required  to  withdraw  from  the 
communion  of  other  Churches,  and  '  Irvingites ' 
have  always  been  found  communicating  and,  it  is 
said,  even  ministering  in  other  religious  bodies.    A 


special  affinity  with  those  Churches  \\hich  retained 
the  order  of  bishops,  successors  of  the  '  angels ' 
who  presided  over  the  apostolic  churches,  has 
always  been  recognized,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Irving  himself  had  been  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  that  the  connexion  of  his  peoide  with  the 
Church  of  England  was  only  through  individuals 
who  had  abandoned  its  ministries.  Tiie  last  of  the 
apostles  is  now  dead,  and  the  church  is  in  process 
of  readjustment  to  the  new  conditions  created  by 
the  lapse  of  the  college. 

Dillerence  of  opinion  regarding  the  apostolate 
has  led  to  a  division  of  the  Irvingites  and  to  the 
formation  of  the  '  New  Apostolic  Church.'  The 
latter  body  holds  that  the  number  of  the  apostles 
may  be  many  more  tlian  twelve,  and  traces  its 
origin  to  Germany,  where  Irvingism  had  been  in- 
troduced in  Bavaria  by  William  Caird  in  1841, 
centres  being  formed  at  Augsburg,  Berlin,  Konigs- 
berg,  and  Hamburg.  The  New  Apostolic  Church 
arose  from  the  endeavour  of  the  projihet  of  the 
Berlin  congregation,  Heinrich  Geyer,  to  have  new- 
apostles  chosen.  Excommunicated  in  1863,  he 
joined  Schwartz,  the  bishop  at  Hamburg,  and 
formed  the  new  organization.  As  in  Holland 
under  the  direction  of  Schwartz,  so  in  Germany 
the  new  body  has  discarded  much  of  its  elaborate 
ritual,  and  lays  less  stress  on  the  expectation  of 
the  speedy  Second  Advent.  Their  main  centre  is 
Brunswick,  where  one  of  their  number,  F.  Krebs, 
gradually  rose  to  be  the  'father  of  the  apostles.' 
His  successor,  H.  Niehaus,  terms  himself  the 
'  Stammapostel,'  and  it  is  even  believed  that  in  the 
'  Stammapostel '  as  well  as  in  the  other  apostles 
Christ  is  incarnate.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
new  century  the  New  Apostolic  Clmrch  has  sufiered 
the  secession  of  the  '  Sceptre  of  Judah,'  which 
difl'ers  little  except  tliat  it  lays  still  less  emphasis 
on  eschatological  hopes. 

Except  for  the  United  States,  no  exact  statistics 
are  available  for  the  Irvingites.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  number  about  5000  in  Great  Britain  and 
about  20,000  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  ;  the 
New  Apostolic  branch  estimated  their  adherents 
at  70,000  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  1909.  According 
to  the  last  religious  census  of  the  United  States 
(1906),  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  reported  11 
organizations,  with  a  membership  of  2907  and  14 
ministers  ;  the  New  Apostolic  Church,  1.3  organiza- 
tions, with  a  membership  of  2020  and  19  ministers. 
Since  the  last  previous  religious  census  (1890)  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church  had  increased  by  1 
organization  and  1513  members ;  the  New  Apos- 
tolic Church  was  not  reported  in  America  in 
1890.  The  main  strength  of  both  bodies  is  in 
the  N.  Atlantic  States,  especially  in  New  York, 
which  has  7  out  of  the  total  number  of  24  organiza- 
tions. 

3.  Criticism. — Our  estimate  of  Irvingism  as  a 
religious  phenomenon  will  vary  according  as  we 
view  it  in  regard  to  the  particular  community  in 
which  its  principles  are  embodied  or  to  the  spiritual 
movement  of  the  19th  cent.,  to  which  it  is  vitally 
related.  The  lancet  window  above  the  great 
preacher's  grave  has  been  filled  with  a  figure  of 
John  the  Baptist  'crying  in  the  wilderness,'  and  it 
is  probably  as  a  similar  voice  that  his  true  charac- 
ter is  best  judged.  He  is  an  arresting  rather  than 
a  constructive  power,  prophetic  of  the  needs  of  his 
time  rather  than  himself  supplying  them.  He  was 
able  to  recognize,  but  not  to  focus  and  apply,  the 
influences  Avhich  were  destined  to  recover  a  fuller 
Christianity  for  a  widening  age. 

The  limitations  of  Irving's  per.sonality  and  the 
isolation  of  his  position  will  to  a  large  extent 
explain  the  abortive  character  of  the  movement 
which  bears  his  name.  It  cannot  be  said  that  its 
failure  to  command  popular  sympathy  and  to  carry 
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with  it  the  reason  and  judgment  of  his  contem- 
poraries is  itself  evidence  of  error,  for  this  would 
be  true  of  Christianity  itself  in  its  initial  stages. 
But  we  are  justified  in  pointing  out  the  presump- 
tions against  a  stahle  and  progressive  work  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  Irving's  genius. 
His  spiritual  greatness  varied  almost  in  inverse 
proportion  to  his  intellectual  equipment.  Unlike 
the  Tractarians,  he  had  no  solid  basis  of  learning 
upon  which  to  ground  his  theology.  He  had  a 
vision  of  great  religious  ideas  ratlier  than  a  com- 
prehensive theology.  This  is  the  true  criticism  of 
his  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  An  adequate  in- 
heritance of  theological  thinking  would  have  kept 
him  from  those  clumsy  statements  of  our  Lord's 
human  nature  which  exposed  him  to  the  assaults 
of  a  criticism  equally  ill-equipped.  His  philosophy 
was  also  at  fault.  While,  therefore,  he  always 
maintained  Christ's  immunity  from  actual  sin,  he 
invariably  insisted  that  the  humanity  which  the 
Son  of  God  assumed  was  sinful.  By  this  he  meant 
to  assert  that  God  became  flesh  under  the  con- 
ditions which  sin  had  imposed,  in  order  that  He 
might  redeem  what  He  took.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
Spirit  indwelling  '  the  creature '  which  lifts  the 
Body  of  Christ  and  all  its  members  above  sin. 
The  second  proposition,  which  was  the  practical 
conclusion  that  Irving  wished  to  reach,  is  genuine 
Nicene  theology,  and  this  a  competent  theological 
tribunal  ought  to  have  recognized.  The  imperfec- 
tion of  the  first  proposition,  which  really  marked  a 
return  to  a  fuller  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
than  the  formal  evangelicalism  of  his  contem- 
poraries, lies  in  the  false  psychology,  misled  by 
the  phrase  '  sinful  flesh,'  wMcli  does  not  predicate 
sin  solely  of  the  will.  But  in  so  far  as  Irving's 
teaching  was  a  strong  assertion  of  the  identilication 
of  Christ  with  human  nature  as  sin  has  made  it, 
not  excluding  its  guilt,  his  doctrine  cut  deeper  than 
that  of  his  accusers.  The  further  criticism,  which 
attempts  to  find  in  Irving's  error  concerning  the 
peccability  of  Christ's  manhood  the  secret  of  his 
attitude  towards  the  spiritual  '  gifts,'  and  to  dis- 
credit in  consequence  his  whole  system,  is  not 
consistent  with  facts.  In  so  far  as  the  expectation 
Avhich  led  him  to  acknowledge  claims  disallowed 
by  others  sprang  out  of  his  theology,  rather  than 
out  of  his  reading  of  the  NT,  it  must  be  attributed 
to  his  strong  identilication  of  believers  with  Him 
who  is  their  'federal  Head.'  But  this  is  no  more 
than  is  involved  in  the  statement  of  Athanasius, 
that  '  God  became  Man  in  order  that  we  might  be 
made  divine'  (de  Incarn.  Verbi,  liv.  3  [PG  xxv. 
192]).  This  language  is  admittedly  hyperbolical, 
but  it  is  intended  to  cover  no  more  than  the  '  grace 
of  unction,'  a  phrase  by  which  Hooker,  a  writer 
with  whom  Irving  acknowledged  his  own  sym- 
pathy, expressed  the  supernatural  powers  which 
human  nature  received  by  union  with  the  Godhead 
in  Christ. 

Again,  the  prophetic  element  in  Irving's  per- 
sonality was  allowed  to  dull  his  intellectual 
appreciation.  He  had  the  Johannine  rather  than 
the  Pauline  temper,  but  in  the  form  which  appears 
in  the  Apocalypse  rather  than  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  He  was  the  mystic  in  fervent  action,  not 
in  calm  contemplation.  The  procession  of  events, 
and  not  the  eternal  silence,  fascinated  him.  God 
Avas  always  coming  forth  out  of  His  place  rather 
than  inhabiting  eternity.  His  own  impatience  of 
spirit  was  manifested  in  his  eager  desire  for  speech, 
and  in  his  readiness  to  welcome  divine  events  from 
day  to  day.  This  injured  his  sense  of  proportion, 
and  led  him  to  give  values  to  occurrences  within 
his  own  circle  which  at  once  endowed  them  with 
significance  in  tlie  march  of  history.  This  was 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  prophets  with  a  diti'erence. 
They  saw  in  their  immediate  social  experience 


types  of  God's  judgments;  Irving  saw  in  the 
activities  of  Regent  Square  forces  intimately  con- 
nected Avith  tlie  shaking  of  worlds.  This  want  of 
proportion  in  the  Irvingite  movement  is  one  of  the 
features  that  most  readily  offer  themselves  to  the 
critic.  If  we  may  not  deny  that  the  Spirit  mani- 
fests Himself  in  unexpected  quarters,  and  pursues 
methods  that  are  '  foolishness  with  men,'  we  are 
yet  bound  to  judge  a  phenomenon  in  relation  to  its 
environment,  and  to  estimate  its  value  in  some 
proportion  to  its  effectiveness. 

Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  must  be 
noted  Irving's  lack  of  humour,  which  belongs  also 
to  the  whole  movement.  He  always  takes  himself 
very  seriously.  Every  occasion  is  great,  every 
speech  an  utterance.  His  style  is  stilted,  often 
turgid,  never  delicate.  The  world  is  identified 
too  readily  with  Babylon.  There  is  none  of  that 
shrewd  observation  of  the  facts  of  society  which 
makes  the  prophet  caustic  and  the  seer  sympa- 
thetic. He  does  not  really  know  life  as  he  knows 
his  Bible.  It  follows  that  he  did  not  know  men, 
still  less  women.  He  took  every  one  at  his  own 
valuation,  mistook  cranks  for  persons  of  insight, 
and  became  the  tool  of  minds  smaller  than  his  own. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  charge  him  with  conceit.  The 
movement  which  revolved  round  him  never  made 
him  its  centre  or  took  the  impress  of  his  person- 
ality. It  claimed  to  be  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
but  never  through  the  medium  of  himself.  No  one 
e.g.,  has  ever  ventured  to  claim  for  him  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  Montanus  in  the  primitive  schism 
with  which  Irvingism  has  often  been  compared. 
Irvingites  resent  being  so  named,  not  merely  as 
unchristian,  but  as  wrong  in  fact.  The  secondary 
position  which  their  leader  assumed  without  com- 
plaint after  his  deposition  from  the  Scottish 
ministry  witnesses  alike  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
aims  and  the  humility  of  his  character.  His  the- 
ology was  his  own,  but  the  specific  millennial 
expectation  and  the  constructive  work,  of  which 
the  '  gifts '  were  the  instrument,  belonged  to 
others.  Drummond,  Cardale,  and  their  associ- 
ates, not  Irving,  were  the  builders  of  the  '  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church.'  Irving  had  no  constructive 
genius. 

His  ecclesiastical  isolation  is  another  fact  to 
which  due  weight  must  be  given.  In  Scotland  he 
could  make  no  headway.  With  the  standards  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  he  was  not  out  of  sym- 
pathy. On  the  contrary,  his  conception  of  the 
pastoral  office  and  of  sacramental  grace  conformed 
more  closely  to  the  ideals  of  the  Confession  than 
the  theory  and  practice  of  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. But  the  intellectualism  of  Scottish 
Christianity  met  with  an  imperfect  response  in 
him,  and  for  all  his  fervour  his  undisciplined 
mysticism  failed  to  impress  his  fellow-countrymen. 
London  emphasized  his  lonely  position.  Such  sup- 
port as  he  might  have  secured  from  the  fabric  of 
his  own  national  Church  was  withdrawn,  and  he 
was,  of  course,  outside  the  life  and  traditions  both 
of  the  English  Church  and  of  English  Noncon- 
formity. Thus  he  became  emphatically  a  vox 
clamantis.  What  was,  in  any  case,  his  true  func- 
tion had  to  be  exercised  outside  the  continuous 
life  of  ail  existing  society.  There  was  nothing  for 
him  to  revivify  and  inspire.  He  could  but  make 
himself  the  rallying  point  for  units  drawn  from 
other  religious  societies.  In  this  he  ditiered  en- 
tirely from  the  Tractarians.  Like  them,  he  began 
Avith  a  complete  distrust  of  the  progressive  liberal- 
ism of  the  19th  century.  Like  them,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  capture  the  new  forces  or  permeate  the 
new  society  with  Christian  principles.  But,  while 
the  Oxford  men  threw  back  their  disciples  upon 
the  ancient  deposit  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the 
inherent    powers    of    the    Christian    community, 
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Irving  exhorted  'his  hearers  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  imminent  judgment  which  awaited  the 
world,  and  the  coming  glory  which  was  to  descend 
upon  the  Church.  For  him  history  virtually  dis- 
appeared, because  past  and  future  had  alike  lost 
their  importance  in  view  of  the  approaching  end 
of  the  age.  The  eclectic  Church  order,  worked  out 
by  the  miscellaneous  group  which  constituted  his 
'  congregation '  after  the  rupture  witli  tiie  Church 
of  Scotland,  made  no  pretence  of  continuity  with 
the  past,  and  did  not,  in  one  sense,  claim  to  super- 
sede existing  ministries.  Tiiey  were  not  fashioning 
an  instrument  for  the  conversion  of  mankind  ;  thej' 
were  simply  setting  their  house  in  order  to  wait 
for  the  coming  King. 

There  is,  however,  one  criticism  often  levelled 
at  Irvingism  which  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 
It  is  accused  of  adding  to  the  Christian  faith,  by 
supplementing  it  with  a  revelation  of  its  own. 
This  is  not  the  case.  It  does  not  claim  to  add 
anything  to  the  Catholic  interpretation  of  the 
Person  and  Work  of  Christ.  Believing  themselves 
to  be  a  part  of  tiie  universal  Church,  its  adlicrents 
claim  that,  as  the  Spirit  spoke  by  prophecj-  in  the 
churches  of  Antioch  and  Corinth,  so  He  spoke  in 
their  congregation.  As  Barnabas  and  Saiil  were 
separated  for  the  work  of  evangelization  by  the 
ministry  of  the  prophets,  so  (they  hold)  a  ministry 
was  set  apart  for  the  sealing  of  believers  in  the 
latter  day.  Our  attitude  towards  such  a  claim 
may  involve  rejection,  but  not  on  the  ground  that 
it  adds  to  the  deposit  of  faith. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  flaw  in  the  movement  was 
its  unsympathetic  attitude  towards  the  progressive 
developments  of  the  early  1 9th  century.  Its  ad- 
herents had  not  the  power  of  discrimination  to 
distinguish  between  tlie  true  and  the  false  ele- 
ments in  the  liberalism  of  the  day.  They  saw  in 
it  nothing  but  the  final  apostasy,  a  destructive 
eflfort  of  Satan.  In  the  welter  of  change  they 
failed  to  detect  the  operation  of  forces  directed 
by  the  Spirit  and  prophetic  of  the  Kingdom.  In 
Glasgow,  Irving  had  shown  no  sympathy  with  the 
social  schemes  of  Chalmers,  whose  experiment  was 
in  full  operation  when  he  was  assistant  at  St. 
John's.  So  far  as  he  was  a  politician,  it  was  an 
unbending,  almost  a  reactionary,  Toryism  that 
commended  itself  to  his  nund  and  expressed  itself 
in  his  personality.  His  leading  followers  in  London 
were  mainly  of  the  same  mould.  Thei-e  Mas  no 
sense  of  the  existence  in  society  of  problems  with 
which  Christianity  was  called  upon  to  deal.  The 
ethical,  like  the  missionary,  side  of  religion  was 
insufficiently  grasped.  In  this  there  is  a  close 
parallel  to  Tractarianism.  Reaction  was  the  char- 
acteristic of  both  movements ;  but  Oxford  had 
behind  it  a  great,  historic  society,  belief  in  which 
it  set  out  to  rekindle,  and  in  consequence  its  limit- 
ations stood  to  be  corrected  by  the  work  of  other 
influences,  like  that  of  Maurice  and  Kingsley,  and 
the  reassertion  of  evangelical  enthusiasms  within 
the  English  Church,  the  whole  mingling  in  a  pro- 
gressive stream,  greater  than  any  of  its  tributaries. 
Irving  met  the  same  situation  not  vnth  a  revival 
of  church  consciousness,  bixt  with  the  voice  of 
prophecy,  which,  for  want  of  the  ethical  element 
conspicuous  in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  quickly  de- 
generated into  a  narrow  and  almost  mechanical 
apocalyptic.  This  may  account  for  the  air  of 
inwardness  and  mystery  Avhich  has  always  associ- 
ated itself  >vith  Irvingism,  its  adherents  living  in 
the  midst  of  ati'airs  and  directing  their  conduct 
according  to  the  accepted  standards  of  the  hour, 
but  retiring  within  the  initiated  circle  to  contem- 
plate and  interpret  life  by  the  aid  of  a  method  not 
intended  for  the  profane  eye. 

The  true  significance  of  Irvingism,  as  a  pheno- 
menon capable  of  taking  its  place  in  the  general 


history  of  religion,  is  best  reached  by  regarding  it 
not  as  a  movement  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
a  little-known  institution  called  the  '  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,'  which  appears  to  exercise  small 
influence  upon  contemporary  life  and  to  give  no 
great  promise  for  the  future,  but  as  part  of  those 
wider  changes  in  religious  thought  which  belong 
to  the  19th  century.  Irving  may  be  viewed  as  a 
pioneer  of  those  developments  in  religion  which 
were  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  age.  Evangelicalism  had  become  a  sentiment 
and  a  survival.  Its  tlieology  was  formal  and  anti- 
quated, its  philosophy  non-existent.  Following 
on  the  French  Revolution  a  fresh  era  of  thought 
had  begun  for  Europe,  and  Great  Britain  shared 
in  the  new  ideas.  Physical  science  was  coming 
into  its  kingdom.  Discovery  and  invention  were 
introducing  a  woild  of  new  facts,  to  which  men 
were  occupied  in  readjusting  their  minds.  Christi- 
anity, as  then  commonly  understood,  was  not  big 
enough  to  deal  with  the  situation.  The  efl'ective 
element  in  the  religion  of  men  like  Chalmers,  when 
first  they  went  forward  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions, was  tlieistic  rather  than  Christian.  The 
reaction,  which  Ithrew  Irving  back  upon  his  re- 
ligion, as  though  it  were  an  alternative  to  the 
ideas  of  secular  progress,  was  really  forging  the 
instrument  by  which  the  new  synthesis  was  to  be 
made.  This  was  a  larger  and  more  vital  concep- 
tion of  the  Person  of  Christ,  leading  on  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  a  more  vivid 
apprehension  of  the  corporate  side  of  Christianity. 
Irving,  who  always  saw  great  ideas  'looming 
through  the  mist,'  taught  this  doctrine  in  a  frag- 
mentary and  imperfect  way,  exposing  himself  to 
an  indictment  for  heresy,  but  anticipating  the 
work  of  those  whose  better  theological  equipment 
and  securer  historical  position  enabled  them  to 
guard  and  systematize  their  teaching.  The  Trac- 
tarian  school,  corrected  by  the  more  philosophic 
and  liberal  thought  of  Maurice,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  more  scientific  Biblical  method  of  Light- 
foot  and  Westcott,  on  the  other,  accomplished  the 
work  of  which  Irving's  preaching  was  a  premoni- 
tory signal.  But  Irving  was  also  a  witness  to 
other  sides  of  Christianity  which  have  since  been 
returning  to  their  place  in  the  scheme  of  religious 
thought.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  formal 
and  ecclesiastical  side  of  the  Oxford  movement, 
with  its  antiquarian  tendency  and  its  rigidity  of 
form,  was  absent  from  Irving  s  teaching.  He  was 
always  evangelical,  even  if  his  gospel  was  more 
vital  and  less  legal  than  that  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors. And,  amid  much  that  was  fantastic  in 
the  methods  of  interpretation  current  among  those 
millennial  Christians  to  whose  speculations  Irving 
lent  the  authority  of  his  name,  he  emphasized  that 
expectation  of  the  Second  Coming  which  the  study 
of  apocalyptic  literat\ire  among  the  scientific  theo- 
logians and  Biblical  students  of  the  20th  cent, 
shows  to  have  been  an  integral  element  of  apos- 
tolic and  primitive  Christianity,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  which  as  the  ultimate  hope  of  the  Church 
is  necessary  to  a  true  estimate  of  the  task  which 
confronts  it,  as  the  witness  among  all  nations  to 
a  crucified,  exalted,  and  returning  Lord. 

LiTKRATURB. — The  Collected  Writings  of  Edward  Irving,  5 
vols.,  ed.  G.  Carlyle,  London,  1864-fl5 ;  The  Prophetical  Work* 
of  Edward  Irving,  ed.  G.  Carlyle,  do.  1867-70 ;  Mrs.  O.  W. 
Oliphant,  Life  of  Edward  Ircing,  do.  1862;  E.  A.  Rossteu- 
scher,  Aufbau  der  Kirche  Christi  auf  den  urgpriinglichen 
Grundlagen^,  Basel,  1886 ;  J.  N.  Kdhler,  Het  Irvingi»me,  The 
Hague,  1876  ;E.  Miller,  History  and  Doctrine  of  Irvingirm, 
2  vols.,  London,  1878  ;  G.  von  Richthofen,  UieapogtoHschen  Ge- 
meinden,  Augsburg,  1884  ;  K.  Handtmann,  Seu-Irmngianer  2, 
Giitersloh,  1907;  T.  Carlyle,  Reminiscences,  London,  1837,  li. 
1-220  ;  T.  Kolde,  artt.  '  Edward  Irving '  and  '  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church'  in  Schaff-Herzog,  art.  'Irving'  in  PRE'i;  T.  B. 
Scannell,  art.  'Irvingites'  in  CE;  W.  E.  Kohler,  art.  '  Irving 
und  Irvingianer '  in  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart,  Hi. 
[1912]  606-701 ;  see  also  Jioase  Collection  in  British  Museum, 
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coutainiiif,'  about  70  works ;  and  a  collection  of  newspaper 
cuttings  relating  to  Irving  and  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
1835-1905  (Brit.  Mus.) ;  Bureau  of  the  Censiis,  Special  Reports, 
'  Eeligious  Bodies,  1906,'  Washington,  1910,  ii.  179-183. 

J.  G.  Simpson. 
ISHTAR.  —  Ishtar  was  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  form  of  tlie  divinity  who  was  worshipped 
in  Canaan  as  'Ashtart  ('Ashtoreth,  Astarte),  in 
Mesopotamia  as  'Attar,  in  Moab  as  "Ashtar,  in 
South  Arabia  as  'Athtar,  and  in  Abyssinia  as 
Astar  (see  ABYSSINIA,  ASHTART,  Atargatis, 
SAB.EANS). 

I.  The  sources  of  information.— The  cult 
of  Ishtar  is  now  known  from  a  multitude  of  original 
Bab.  and  Assyr.  records  :  (1)  historical  inscriptions 
of  the  kings,  (2)  mythological  texts,  (3)  hymns  and 
prayers,  (4)  magical  texts,  (5)  omens,  (6)  boundary 
stones,  and  (7)  artistic  representations  in  statues, 
reliefs,  seals,  etc.  (see  literature  at  end  of  art. ). 

II.  The  origin  of  Ishtar.— In  the  art.  Ash- 
tart the  reasons  are  given  for  thhiking  that  this 
goddess  was  not  a  creation  of  the  Sumerians,  or  of 
the  Semitic  Babylonians,  but  a  primitive  Semitic 
divinity.  She  was  a  personification  of  the  force 
in  nature  that  showed  itself  in  the  giving  and  the 
taking  of  life.  As  a  glossator  of  Plautus  has  aptly 
expressed  it  (Mcrcator,  IV.  vi.  825  f.),  .slie  was  '  Diva 
Astarte,  hominum  deorumque  vis,  vita,  salus  :  rur- 
sus  eadem  quae  est  pernicies,  mors,  interitus.'  This 
conception  of  her  character,  which  is  common  to 
•all  the  Semites,  was  brought  into  Babylonia  by  the 
first  Semitic  settlers,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the 
development  of  the  goddess  in  that  laud. 

III.  The  identification  of  Ishtar  with 
other  divinities.— The  Semites  who  entered 
Babylonia  found  on  the  ground  a  number  of  local 
goddesses  of  the  aboriginal  Sumerian  population 
whom  they  proceeded  to  identify  witli  their  mother- 
goddess.  These  old  goddesses  eventually  disap- 
peared in  Ishtar,  leaving  only  their  names  as  titles, 
and  some  of  their  functions  as  attributes.  Some  of 
these  absorbed  Sumerian  goddesses  are  as  follows. 

1.  Innanna,  or  Ishtar  of  Erech.— In  Sumerian 
inscriptions  of  the  Old  Bab.  period  the  most  con- 
spicuous goddess  is  the  one  whose  name  is  written 
with  an  ideograph  which  the  Assyrians  sometimes 
reproduced  as  HI  (R.  Briinnow,  A  Classified  List 
of  Ideographs,  Leyden,  1889,  no.  2561),  Avhich, 
according  to  the  syllabaries,  is  to  be  read  Innanna, 
Inninna,  Nana,  or  Ninni  (P.  Jensen,  KIB  iii.  [1892] 
1,  20).  The  chief  seat  of  her  Avorship  was  the 
temple  called  E-an-na  at  Erech  (Vordcrasiatische 
Bibhothek,^  i.  [1907]  1, 192  n. ).  For  her  cult  in  early 
times  see  VAB  i.  1,  265,  s.v.  '  Ninni.'  In  bilin- 
gual texts,  syllabaries,  and  historical  inscriptions, 
Innanna  is  repeatedly  equated  with  Ishtar  {e.g., 
Gun.  Texts,  xxiv.  [1908]  pi.  41,  line  75;  PSliA 
xxxi.  [1909]  20,  pi.  iii.  line  8  ;  Code  of  ^amimirahi, 
iv.  60-65).  A  large  number  of  hymns  originally 
addressed  to  Innanna  are  appropriated  to  Ishtar 
[e.g.,  PSBA  xxxi.  60).  For  this  reason,  Ishtar 
bears  the  titles  'Queen  of  Eanna,'  'Queen  of  the 
land  of  Erech  '  {loc.  cit.). 

2.  Nina,  or  Ishtar  of  Lagash  and  Nineveh In 

the  Old  Bab.  inscriptions  the  goddess  mentioned 
most  frequently  after  Innanna  is  the  one  whose 
name  is  written  with  tlie  ideograph  generally  read 
Nina  (BriinnoAV,  4800).  This  sign  was  used  also  for 
a  district  of  Lagash  and  for  the  city  of  Nina,  or 
Nineveh.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  sign  for  the 
goddess  and  the  district  of  Lagash  sliould  also  be 
read  Nina.  It  is  a  plausible  conjecture  that  Nineveli 
Avas  founded  by  colonists  from  Lagash  (cf.  Gn  10^'), 
and  that  the  patron -goddess  of  Nineveh  was  origin- 
ally the  same  as  the  patron-goddess  of  the  old  city 
of  Nina  in  Babylonia.  In  regard  to  iier  worship 
in  the  Old  Bab.  period  see  VAB  i.  1,  262,  s.v. 
'Nina.'      Eannatum    (c.    3200   B.C.)   distinguishes 

1  Hereafter  cited  as  VAB. 


Innanna  and  Nina  {VAB  i.  1,  18.  5""-'^^);  so  also 
Gudea  [c.  2500  B.C.  [ib.  104.  U^i-^vj).  Hammurabi, 
on  the  contrary,  calls  the  goddess  "of  Nineveh 
Innanna  {Code,  iv.  63),  and  the  Assyrians  always 
call  her  Ishtar.  This  shows  that  Nina  was  early 
identified  with  both  Innanna  and  Ishtar  (cf.  Briin- 
now, 3050).  The  earliest  Assyr.  mention  of  Ishtar 
of  Nineveh  is  in  a  prayer  of  Ashurnasirpal  II.  (c. 
1100  B.C.  ;  see  literature).  From  that  time  onward 
she  is  frequently  named  in  the  royal  inscriptions 
(see  Barton,  /feimica,  ix.  [1892-93]  131-155).  Her 
temple  in  Nineveh  bore  the  name  of  E-mash-masli. 
Hence  she  is  described  as  'dwelling  in  E-mash- 
mash,'  and  Nineveh  is  called  '  beloved  of  Ishtar.' 

3.  Anunit,  or  Ishtar  of  Akkad.— The  chief  god- 
dess of  the  N.  Bab.  city  called  Agade,  or  Akkad, 
M'as  Anunit.  The  name  of  her  temple  was  E-ul- 
mash.  For  her  worship  in  early  times  see  VAB 
i.  1,  242,  s.v.  'Anunitum';  Code  of  ffammurabi, 
iii.  54,  iv.  47  f .  There  is  no  record  that  the  xYssyrian 
kings  paid  her  any  special  attention,  but  she  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Neo-Bab.  king  Nabonidus, 
who  honoured  her  above  all  goddesses,  and  rebuilt 
her  ruined  temple  at  Akkad  {VAB  iv.  [1912]  300, 
s.v.  'Anunit').  For  her  identification  with  Ishtar 
see  KIB  iii.  1,  102ii ;  Jastrow,  liel.  Bab.  ii.  Ill; 
PSBA  xxxi.  67  ;  H.  Zimmern,  Bcitrdge,  Leipzig, 
189ti-1901,  p.  11  ;  Barton,  Hebmica,  x.  26 ;  VAB 
iv.  170^  246^8, 

4.  Nin-lil,  or  Ishtar  of  Nippur.— The  chief  god 
of  the  earliest  Bab.  pantheon  was  En-lil,  '  master 
of  the  wind,'  the  patron-deity  of  Nippur.  His  con- 
sort M'as  Nin-lil,  '  mistress  of  the  wind '  (see  Baal, 
vol.  ii.  p.  295  fi'.).  Slie  had  a  temple  in  Nippur 
known  as  E-shu-ib  {VAB  i.  1,  188).  Numerous 
votive  inscriptions  in  her  honour  from  ancient  Bab. 
rulers  have  been  discovered  {ib.  265,  s.v.  '  Nin-lil' ; 
H.  Winckler,  Untersitchtmqen,  Leipzig,  1889,  p. 
141). 

One  of  the  titles  of  Nin-lil  was  Nin-har-sag, 
'mistress  of  the  great  mountain '  (see  ERE  ii.  296). 
Under  this  name  she  was  worshipped  in  the  temple 
of  E-me-te-ur-sag  at  Kish,  and  in  Girsu,  a  district 
of  Shirpurla  ( VAB  i.  1,  '264,  s.v.  '  Ninharsag ' ;  Code 
of  Ilainrmtrabi,  ii.  59-65). 

Still  another  title  of  Nin-lil  was  Nin-mah,  '  ex- 
alted mistress,'  or  Mali,  'exalted'  {VAB  i.  1,  138, 
1921,  237e;  Briinnow,  l050,  11008).  Under  this 
name  slie  had  a  temple  at  Babylon  called  £-mah 
{KIB  iii.  1,  150^-5;  VAB  iv.,  Index,  s.v.  'Mali', 
Nin-mah').  For  the  Semitic  settlers  in  Babjdonia 
Nin-lil  was  the  Nin,  or  '  Mistress,' ^ar  excellence; 
hence  they  called  her  Belit,  '  Mistress,'  just  as  they 
called  her  husband  B61  (see  EBE  ii.  296 ;  Briinnow, 
11046  ff.). 

Eannatum  (c.  3100  B.C.)  carefully  distinguishes 
Ninharsag,  Innanna,  and  Nina  {VAB  i.  1,  18,  S-***) ; 
so  also  Ur-Bau  (c.  2700  B.C.  {VAB  i.  1,  60,  3*]) ; 
but  Hammurabi  (c.  1950  B.C.)  calls  the  goddess  of 
Kish  Innanna  {Code,  ii.  59-65),  and  Kurigalzu  I. 
(f.  1350  B.C.)  gave  to  Nin-lil  of  Nippur  a  tablet 
that  had  originally  been  dedicated  to  Innanna, 
which  shows  that  he  identified  the  goddesses 
(H.  V.  Hilprecht,  Old  Bab.  Inscr.,  Philadelphia, 
1893,  i.  1,  nos.  15,  43).  The  Assyr.  kings  fre- 
quently identify  Nin-lil  =  Belit  with  Ishtar  (Briin- 
now, 11046;  KlBi.  [1889]  2S«^  MV inclder,  Sargo7i, 
Leipzig,  1880,  p.  94,  xiv.  84  ;  WAI  ii.  [1866]  60, 
no.  21 ;  cf.  KIB  ii.  [1890]  230-^--^  152^,  220'-'-) ;  and 
in  one  copy  of  a  prayer  of  Ashurbanipal  the  god- 
dess is  called  '  Nin-mah,'  in  another  '  Ishtar  of 
Babylon  '  (Jastrow,  Ilef.  Bab.  i.  418,  n.  6). 

5.  Zarpanit,  or  Ishtar  of  Babylon.— The  consort 
of  Marduk,  the  cliief  god  of  Baljyion,  was  Zar- 
panit, whose  name  in  Sumer.  seems  to  mean  '  silver- 
shining,'  but  was  popularly  interpreted  by  the 
Semites  as  Zer-banit,  'seed-producing,' witli  allu- 
sion to  the  repi'oductive  function  of  the  goddess. 
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One  of  lier  titles  was  Erfta,  'pregnant'  (C.  F.  Leh- 
mann,  Shanuisk^humukin,  Leipzig,  1892,  ii.  3G). 
She  had  a  chapol  oilled  Kadiiglisug  in  Esagila,  the 
great  tenii)lo  of  Marduk  (VAB  iv.  72^"-"').  For 
references  to  her  cult  see  L.  W.  King,  Hammurabi, 
London,  1898-l!)(iO,  no.  101,  i.  41,  iii.  12;  Code  of 
Hamnmrahi,  xli.  43,  56;  KIBm.  138  f.  ;  Winckler, 
Sair/on,  i.  180;  KIB  iv.  [1896]  307,  s.v.  'Zarpanit.' 
When,  through  the  rise  of  tlie  city  of  IJabylon, 
Marduk  became  the  chief  god  of  Habylonia,  he  was 
identified  with  Enlil  =  B61,  the  ancient  chief  god 
{EREu.  296  f.).  The  logical  procedure  was  tlicn 
to  identify  Zarpanit,  the  wife  of  Marduk,  with 
Ninlil  =  B61it,  the  wife  of  Enlil  =  BOl  (VAB  iv. 
282="';  KIB  ii.  22098;  J.  A.  Craig,  Eel.  Texts, 
Leipzig,  1895,  i.  pi.  1,  obv.  12-25;  Jastrow,  Rel. 
Bah.  i.  536).  Accordingly,  when  in  later  texts  we 
read  of  '  Ishtar  of  Babylon,'  we  are  to  understand 
this  of  Zarpanit.  Herodotus  (i.  199)  calls  Zarpanit 
Aphrodite. 

6.  Ishtar  of  Ashshur. — At  Asiishur,  the  capital 
of  the  early  Assyr.  monarchy,  an  Ishtar  was  wor- 
shipped who  was  distinguished  by  the  name  Ishtar 
Ashshurltu,  or  'Ishtar  of  Ashshur'  (KIB  i.  4^^, 
2838,  3885.  i^  w.  King  and  E.  A.  W.  Budge, 
Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Assyria,  London,  1902,  i. 
159;  KIB  loS''^;  Beitr.  Assyr.  ii.  [1894]  587,  rev. 
33-37).  The  primitive  name  of  Ishtar  of  Ashshur 
and  the  peculiarities  of  her  cult  are  unknown. 

7.  Ishtar  of  Arbela. — At  Arbela  still  another 
Ishtar  was  worshipped  in  a  temple  called  E-gashan- 
kalamma,  '  house  of  the  lady  of  the  world '  (PSBA 
xxxi.  68).  In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyr.  kings, 
from  Sennacherib  onwards,  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  and 
Ishtar  of  Arbela  are  mentioned  as  though  they 
were  separate  goddesses  [KIB  ii.  106°^,  124^,  154""'). 
An  oracle  to  Esarhaddon  {WAIiv.  68,  col.  iii.  15) 
begins:  'I  am  Ishtar  of  Arbela.'  Ashnrbanipal 
distinguished  sharply  between  Ishtar  of  Nineveh 
and  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  and  paid  more  honour  to  the 
latter  (KIB  ii.  178^-i«,  200"-'5-ios,  248-255, 260).  Seve- 
ral astrological  reports  from  her  temple  are  known 
( WAI  iii.  [1870]  51,  no.  5  f. ).  Although  she  is  not 
mentioned  before  Sennacherib,  it  is  probable  that 
she  was  an  ancient  local  divinity  of  Arbela.  The 
name  of  the  city  Arba-ilu  suggests  either  that 
four  divinities  were  united  there  or  else  that  the 
original  god  was  called  Arba  (cf.  Kirjath-Arba  in 
Palestine).  The  Sumer.  name  of  her  temple  E- 
gashan-kalamma  suggests  the  high  antiquity  of 
her  cult.  The  same  conclusion  is  demanded  by 
the  words  of  Ashurbanipal  in  connexion  ynth  the 
re-building  of  her  temple  :  '  Whose  wall  from  of 
old  (ulla^aiyv)  was  not  built'  (KIB  ii.  260*). 

8.  Other  goddesses  identified  with  Ishtar. — The 
minor  goddesses  of  the  Old  Bab.  pantheon  came 
also  sooner  or  later  to  be  identified  with  Ishtar. 

Antu,  the  consort  of  Anu,  is  called  Ishtar  by  Sargon  (Winck- 
ler, Sargon,  i.  9482),  and  is  equated  with  Nin-shar  and  Ishtar  liy 
the  lists  (Cun.  Texts,  xxiv.  pi.  1  and  20,  lines  15  ff.,  22  ff.  ;  PSBA 
xxxi.  21).  Damkina,  the  consort  of  Ea,  is  identified  with  B61it 
==  Ishtar  by  Sargon  (loc.  cit.  line  84).  Nin-gal,  the  consort  of 
Sin,  has  the  attributes  of  Ishtar  in  a  hymn  published  by  Craig 
(Rel.  Texts,  ii.  pi.  1-2)  and  translated  by  Jastrow  (Rel.  Bah.  i. 
547).  A,  the  consort  of  Shaniash,  seems  to  have  had  a  similar 
fate,  inasmuch  as  she  early  ceased  to  have  any  independent 
importance.  Bau  was  first  identifad  with  Gatumdug  (ib.  i. 
58-GO),  then  with  Gula,  and  finally  with  Ishtar  (i.  545);  and 
Nin-tu,  an  ancient  goddess  of  Shirpiirla,  is  equated  with  B61it 
=  Ishtar  in  WAI  ii.  55,  16a. 

Several  goddesses  are  distinguished  from  Ishtar  in  the  Gil- 
gamesh  Epic,  but  these  also  are  siibsequently  identified  with 
her.  One  of  these  is  Nin-sun,  the  uiotlicr  of  Qilgamesh  (KIB 
vi.  145).  Sin-gashid  of  Erecli  says  that  she  dwells  in  Eanna,  i.e. 
is  the  same  as  Nana  (VAD  i.  1,  220.  \-.\i).  Another  such  god- 
dess is  Ishhara  (KIB  vi.  154).  She  is  disting:uished  from  Ishtar 
in  the  curses  on  the  boundary  stones  (VV.  J.  Hinke,  A  Neio 
Boundary  Stone  of  Nebuchadrezzar  /.,  Philadelphia,  1907,  p. 
90 1.),  but  is  equated  with  her  in  a  number  of  later  texts  (KATi, 
4.32).  This  form  of  Ishtar  appears  in  Egyptian  inscriptions  aa 
'A-sa-kh-ira  (Ward,  Seal  Cylinders.  258).  Still  another  goddess 
of  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  is  Irnini  (KIB  vi.  160).  She  also  is  iden- 
tified with  Ishtar  in  the  hymn  published  by  K\n^  (Seven  Tablets 
of  Creation,  London,  1902,  ii.  pi,  75-84)  and  translated  by  .Jas- 


trow (Rel.  Bab.  ii.  66,  68,  70).  In  his  quest  for  Eabani,  Gil- 
gamesh meets  the  goddess  Siduri  (KIB  vi.  210).  Siduri  is 
defined  in  a  vocabulary  (WAI  ii.  32,  27c  rf)  as  'maiden,'  a  title 
of  Ishtar.  In  an  old  Bab.  fragment  of  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  (3/ Ktr 
vii.  [19U2]  8)  slic  api)ear8  asSabitu,  which  Jensen  (KIB  vi.  578  f.) 
fonnecta  with  Ml.  Sahu  or  Lebanon.  On  this  hypothesis, 
Siduri-Sabitu  will  be  the  Phoenician  'Ashtart  of  Gebal.  In  the 
magical  text  Shurpn,  ii.  172  (Zimniern,  Beitrtiye,  p.  10),  she  is 
called  '  Ishtar  of  wisdom." 

In  the  period  of  the  first  dynasty,  when  Babylonia  was  occu- 
nie<l  by  the  Aniorites,  thu  West  .Semitic  "Ashtart  became  known 
m  Babylonia.  In  a  Ubiet  published  in  PSBA  xi.  [1889]  174  ff. 
she  is  said  to  bo  the  '  Ishlar  of  the  West.'  lier  symbol,  the 
ashera,  or  conventional  tree,  was  treated  also  as  a  goddess.  In 
a  dedicatory  inscription  for  Hammurabi  (Winckler,  Forsch- 
unrjen,  Leipzig,  1S93,  i.  198),  Ashratu  receives  the  attributes  of 
Ishtar,  and  in  the  Aniarna  letters  the  name  of  the  Amorite 
chieftain  Alid-Ashirti  is  occasionally  written  with  the  ideogram 
for  Ishtar  (KAT^,  4:i2f.).  In  the  time  of  the  IlIrd  dynasty 
Ishtar  was  identified  with  the  Kassite  goddess  Mirizir  (Jastrow, 
Rel.  Bab.  i.  ISO). 

Other  goddesses  identified  with  Ishtar  are  Gushca,  a  goddess 
of  vegetation  (ib.  i.  535,  ii.  67),  Mama,  or  Mami,  a  mother- 
goddess  (KAT'i,  430),  Aruru,  another  mother-goddess (iT;.),  Sub, 
Sherfla,  and  Gamlat(Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  i.  247 f.),  and  Shala(i6.  ii. 
410).  A  number  of  lists  have  come  down  to  us  that  arc  devoted 
to  nothing  else  than  the  names  and  titles  of  Ishtar.  Such  are 
Cun.  Texts,  xii.  pi.  ii. ;  xxiv.  pi.  1, 20,  41 ;  and  the  tablet  K.  2109, 
published  by  V'\ncMes(PSBA  xxxi.  20 ff.).  (Jne  of  these  (Cwj. 
Texts,  xxiv.  pi.  41)  reads :  '  Zanaru  is  Ishtar  of  the  lands, 
Karadun  is  Ishtar  of  the  strong,  Ulsiga  is  Ishtar  of  heaven  and 
earth,  Tiruru  is  Ishtar  of  .  .  .,  Shunnusibi  is  Ishtar  o(  images, 
Tibanumma  is  Ishtar  of  fetters,  Menuannim  is  Ishtar  of  lamenta- 
tion, Labatu  is  Ishtar  of  wailing,  .\lakalki  is  Ishtar  of  burning, 
Kashaia  is  Ishtar  of  howling.'  The  other  lists  are  similar,  and 
give  us  many  names  of  goddesses  and  temples  that  arc  other- 
wise unknown.  The  magical  texts  are  fond  of  invoking  Ishtar 
under  a  series  of  names,  all  of  them  doubtless  once  independent 
goddesses  (e.q.  Zimmern,  Beitrdge,  11).  As  early  as  the  time  of 
yammurabi  islitar  had  become  the  equivalent  of  iltu,  '  goddess.' 
So  we  read  'the  gods  and  the  ishtars,'  '  his  god  and  his  ishtar,' 
showing  how  completely  the  minor  goddesses  were  identified 
with  the  great  mother. 

9.  The  male  Ishtar. — In  some  parts  of  the  Semitic 
world,  as  society  passed  from  the  matriarchal  to 
the  patriarclial  organization,  'Ashtar  changed  her 
sex  (ERE  ii.  115f.).  The  beginnings  of  a  move- 
ment in  this  direction  are  perhai)S  to  be  seen  in 
Babylonia.  In  Sumer.  the  word  for  '  master '  is 
en  and  for  '  mistress '  nin.  Gods  bear  such  names 
as  En-lil,  En-ki,  En-zu,  and  goddesses  such  names 
as  Nin-lil,  Nin-mah,  Nin-sun.  Some  male  deities, 
however,  are  called  nin— e.g.,  Nin-Girsu,  Nin-a- 
gal.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  in  these  instances 
primitive  goddesses  have  been  transformed  into 
gods  (ERE  ii.  295).  This  tendency  is  seen  in 
NanS.,  the  goddess  of  Erech. 

In  an  inscription  of  Lugaltarsi,  king  of  Kish  (c  3150  B.C.), 
Nana  is  apparently  addressed  as  '  king  of  the  lands '  (Barton, 
JAOSsxK.  185  ff.  ;  for  a  different  but  lesa  natural  interpretation 
see  VAB  i.  1,  160.  3).  One  of  the  ancient  patesis  of  Susa 
addresses  Innana-erin,  or  Ishtar  of  the  cedar  forest  =  Irnini  (see 
above,  8),  by  the  title  of  'king'  (G.  A.  Barton,  A  Sketch  of 
Semitic  Origins,  New  York  and  London,  1902,  p.  184  :  VAB  i. 
1, 182a;  see  also  A.  H.  Sayce,  Rel.  Egypt  and  Bab.,  Edinburgh, 
1903,  p.  337).  Whatever  tendencies  of  this  sort  may  ha\e 
existed  among  the  Sumerians,  they  exerted  no  influence  upon 
the  Semitic  conception  of  Ishtar.  For  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  she  remained  exclusively  feminine.  The  few  passages 
in  which  she  receives  male  attributes  do  not  imply  that  she 
had  changed  her  sex  or  was  bisexual,  but  show  only  a  sort  of 
henotheism,  in  which  for  the  moment  she  was  regarded  as  the 
supreme  divinity.  Thus  in  the  hymn  published  by  Ilaupt 
(Akkad.  und  sum.  Keilschrifttexte,  126-131 ;  Prince,  JAGS  xxiv. 
[1903]  103 ff.)  Ishtar  says  (obv.  22-24):  'I  am  En-lil  and  I  am 
Nin-lil.'  The  astrological  tablet  (ir.4/  iii.  53,  col.  ii.)  contains 
the  statement  that  '  Dilbat  (the  star  of  Ishtar)  is  a  female  at 
sunset  and  becomes  a  male  at  sunrise.'  A  hymn  to  Ishtar  of 
Nineveh  (Craig,  Rel.  Texts,  i.  pi.  i^)  reads  :  '  Like  Ashur  she  is 
bearded  with  a  beard.'  This  probably  refers  merely  to  the 
halo,  or  radiance,  that  surrounds  her  star  (see  Jastrow,  RA 
xvii.  [1911]  271-298). 

IV.  The  CHARACTER  OF  ISHTAR.— As  a  result 
of  the  syncretism  that  has  just  been  described, 
Ishtar  inherited  the  characteristics  of  many  earlier 
goddesses  ;  nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the  process 
she  retained  all  the  traits  of  the  primitive  Semitic 
'Ashtar. 

I.  Water-goddess.— In  ERE  ii.  lie**  it  is  shown 
that  the  primitive  'Ashtar  was  closely  connected 
with  springs  as  the  source  of  life  in  the  Arabian 
desert.  This  character  she  retained  in  Baby- 
lonia. 
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The  siffn  for  Nina,  '  fish-house,'  shows  that  she  was  originally 
a  water-goddess  ;  and  her  name  Nin-a  probably  means  '  mistress 
of  water.'  The  same  is  indicated  by  the  dedication  of  a  spring 
to  ber(VAI}  i  1  10419-2^),  and  a  boat  (ib.  92.  4»,  104.  14-3),  and 
by  the  fact  tliat  she  was  the  '  child  of  Eridu,'  i.e.  the  daughter 
of  Ea,  the  sea-god  (ib.  110.  20i6\  Offerings  of  fish  were  made 
to  her,  as  al.fo  to  Innanna  (PSBA  xxvii.  71-79).  Ishhara, 
another  form  of  Ishtar,  is  often  called  '  Ishhara  of  the  sea.' 
Archaic  representations  of  Nina,  or  some  other  form  of  Ishtar, 
on  seals  show  fish  and  other  sea  creatures  beneath  her  throne 
(Ward,  p.  155).  Similarly  fish  were  sacred  to  Atargatis,  the 
Syrian  'Ashtar,  and  sea-water  was  brought  for  libations  in  her 
temple  (ERE  ii.  166 f.).  In  a  hymn  to  Ninlil  (JAOS  xxiv.  114) 
the  goddess  say.s  :  '  At  the  mountain  spring  I  fill  the  vessel,  at 
the  mountain  spring  of  Dilmun  I  wash  my  head.'  Ishtar  is 
brought  up  from  Sheol  by  sprinkling  her  with  the  water  of  life 
(KIB  vi.  8834). 

2.  Giver  of  vegetation. — As  the  goddess  of  spring.s 
Ishtar  was  naturally  connected  with  the  verdvire 
that  they  caused. 

In  a  hyn'in  (Reisner,  Hymnen,  no.  56,  rev.  49  f.)  she  says  :  '  In 
the  heavens  1  talce  my  place  and  send  rain,  in  the  earth  I  take 
my  place  and  cause  the  green  to  spring  forth.'  In  another 
hymn  (Craig,  Rel.  Texts,  i.  pi.  15-17)  she  is  called  '  Gushea  who 
gives  the  growth  of  plants.'  In  a  lament  (Haupt,  Akkad.  unci 
sum.  Keilsehriftteztc,  p.  116  f.,  obv.  6)  she  is  called  '  the  one  who 
causes  verdure  to  spring  forth.'  In  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  she 
says  to  her  father  Anu  :  '  I  have  heaped  up  grain  for  mankind, 
and  I  have  produced  fodder  for  the  cattle ;  if  there  shall  be 
seven  years  of  famine,  I  have  gathered  grain  for  mankind  and 
have  niade  the  fodder  great  for  the  cattle.'  In  this  capacity 
she  is  the  wife,  or  mother,  of  Tammuz,  the  personification  of 
vegetation,  who  dies  in  the  summer  heat  and  comes  to  life  again 
with  the  winter  rains  (see  Tammdz).  In  a  lament  for  Tammuz 
(WAI'w.  30,  no.  2,  lines  36-38)  we  read :  '  He  has  gone,  he  has 
gone  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  the  dead  are  numerous  in 
the  land.  .  .  .  How  long  shall  the  springing  of  verdure  be 
restrained?  How  long  shall  the  putting  forth  of  leaves  be  held 
back?'  To  bring  him  back  to  life  Ishtar  descends  to  Sheol 
(KIB  vi.  80-91).  Dumu-zi,  or  Tammuz,  appears  as  the  husband 
of  Innanna  in  the  earhest  Bab.  inscriptions  (see  VAB  i.  1,  246, 
S.V.).  As  the  goddess  of  verdure  Ishtar  bears  the  title  Urkittu, 
which  is  probably  derived  from  urku,  '  green,'  rather  than  from 
Uruk,  '  Erech  '  (Jastrow,  i.  443,  n.  6).  She  is  also  called  '  queen 
of  the  dust,  mistress  of  the  field.'  The  ashera,  or  post,  that 
was  sacred  to  Ishtar  seems  to  have  been  a  conventional  re- 
presentation of  a  living  tree.  According  to  Ilommel,  the  sign 
for  Nana-Ishtar  (Briinnow,  143)  in  its  archaic  form  was  a 
picture  of  an  ashera  (ExpT  xi.  [1900]  190).  On  ancient  seals  a 
seated  goddess  is  represented  holding  sheaves  of  grain  (Ward, 
pp.  133-137).  This  represents  one  of  the  forms  of  Ishtar, 
perhaps  Bau-Gula. 

3.  Creatress  of  animals. — In  an  amulet  published 
in  Mitt,  der  detU.  Or-ient-Gesellsch.,  no.  9  (1901), 
p.  13,  and  translated  by  Jastrow  (i.  335  ff.),  Ishtar 
is  called  'creatress  of  the  creatures.'  In  a  hymn 
(Haupt,  Akkad.  undsum.  Keilschrifttexte,  p.  116  f., 
obv.  8)  she  is  termed  'creatress  of  all  things.' 
This  is  doubtless  the  i-eason  why  in  the  park  of 
Atargatis  at  Hierapolis  all  sorts  of  wild  animals 
roamed  freely  (Lucian,  dc  Dca  Syr.  28  f.,  3911".). 

In  particular,  Ishtar  was  the  gi\er  of  the  increase  of  the  flocks 
and  the  herds.  She  promised  Gilgamesh  that,  if  he  would  love 
her,  his  sheep  and  his  cattle  should  bear  twins  (KIB  vi.  IGSI8) ; 
cf.  the  Hebrew  usage  of  calling  the  young  of  the  flock  'asht'rdth 
(Dt  713  284. 18. 61).  On  account  of  this  connexion  with  the 
herds  Ishtar  herself  received  the  attributes  of  a  cow.  In  Old 
Bab.  art  she  is  frequently  represented  with  horns.  As  Ninharsag 
she  has  the  same  horned  head-dress  as  the  Egyptian  cow- 
goddess  Ilathor  (Ward,  p.  404).  On  the  boundary  stones  her 
symbol  is  the  cow.  When  the  early  kings  say  that  they  are 
'  nourished  with  holy  milk  by  Ninharsag,'  this  may  refer  to  her 
character  as  a  cow-goddess  not  less  than  as  a  mother-goddess 
(Boissier,  OLZ  xi.  col.  235,  551).  As  late  as  the  time  of 
Ashurbanipal,  Ishtar  of  Arbela  says  to  the  king  :  'Of  the  four 
udders  that  are  put  to  thy  mouth  two  shall  suckle  thee,  and 
with  two  thou  Shalt  cover  thy  face '  (Jastrow,  i.  444).  With  this 
aspect  of  Ishtar  should  be  compared  the  Palestinian  'Ashtaroth- 
Karnaim,  or  two-horned  'Ashtarts,  and  the  horned  'Ashtarts  on 
the  plaques  discovered  in  the  mounds  of  Canaan  (iVJi?  iii.  182). 
A  figure  from  the  Merrill  Collection  in  the  Semitic  Museum  of 
Harvard  University  shows  a  naked  woman  with  rays  round 
her  head  and  a  crescent  under  her  feet,  with  one  foot  like  a 
fish's  tail,  and  the  other  like  the  hoof  of  a  cow  or  sheep  (/?IK 
xvii.  [1901]  447).  Beneath  it  is  the  inscription  in  Greek : 
'  Divine  producer  of  all.'  It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  forms  of 
the  Palestinian  'Ashtart.  Among  birds  the  dove  was  specially 
sacred  to  her,  probably  on  account  of  its  erotic  temperament. 
It  is  figured  with  her  on  seals  (Ward,  figs.  924,  926,  927).  An 
image  of  a  dove  was  also  found  in  the  temple  of  Ninmaji  at 
Babylon  (Mitt,  der  deut.  Or.-Gesellsch.,  no.  5  [1900],  p.  3). 
Similarly  doves  were  sacred  to  Atargatis  (KRE  ii.  ICdf.),  and 
the  swallow  is  mentioned  as  a  sacred  bird  of  Ishtar  (it  ^  7' 3,  431). 

4.  Goddess  of  sexual  love.— Ishtar  herself  was 
conceived  as  unrestrained  in  her  passion  for  her 
lovers.     In  the  Gilgamesh   Epic,   Gilgamesh    re- 


proaches her  for  her  fickleness.  First  she  loved 
Tammuz,  then  a  bird,  then  a  lion,  then  a  horse, 
then  a  shepherd,  then  a  gardener,  and  finally 
himself  (A'i^vi.  168-171). 

In  a  hymn  she  is  entitled  'the  glad-eyed,  goddess  of  desire, 
goddess  of  sighing '  (PSBA  xxxi.  22).  In  another  hymn  she  ia 
called  '  amorous  mother-goddess  at  whose  side  no  god  draweth 
near'  (S.  H.  Langdon,  Psalms,  Paris,  1909,  p.  257).  In  one 
hymn  she  says  of  herself :  '  Beside  the  wine  when  I  seat  myself, 
the  woman  for  the  devoted  man  am  I'  (AJSL  xxii.  [1900]  149). 
lu  the  same  context  she  even  calls  herself  '  a  loving  courtesan ' 
and  a  'temple-harlot'  (ib.  149,  150).  In  this  aspect  she  was 
depicted  in  art  as  a  naked  woman  with  emphasized  sexual 
features  (Ward,  pp.  161  f.,  380),  or  as  lifting  her  robe  to  disclose 
her  charms  (ib.  pp.  296,  387).  She  was  the  awakener  of  sexual 
impulse  in  animals  and  in  men.  In  a  hymn  she  says  :  '  I  turn 
the  male  to  the  female,  I  turn  the  female  to  the  male  ;  I  am  she 
who  adorneth  the  male  for  the  female,  I  am  she  who  adorneth 
the  female  for  the  male '  (PSBA  xxxi.  34).  She  caused  the 
unionof  maleandfemale(.740,S'xxiv.  115).  When  she  descended 
to  Sheol,  copulation  ceased  in  men  and  animals  (KIB  vi.  86  f.). 
For  this  reason  prostitutes  were  attached  to  her  temples.  Such 
a  woman  was  called  ishtaritu  after  the  goddess  herself ;  or 
nadishtu,  'sacred,'  the  same  as  q'^dhesha  in  the  OT,  apparently 
originally  a  title  of  the  goddess  herself ;  or  barimtu  from  the 
root  baram,  'devote';  or  shamfjatu,  'joy-maiden';  or  kizritu, 
'harlot.'  One  of  these  from  the  temple  in  Erech  was  sent  to 
ensnare  Eabani  (KIB  vi.  122-127).  After  Gilgamesh  had  slain 
tlie  heavenly  bull,  Ishtar  gathered  the  harlots,  the  joy-maidens, 
and  the  hierodouloi  to  lament  (KIB  vi.  177).  In  the  Ira  myth 
Erech  is  called  'the  dwelling  of  Anu  and  Ishtar,  the  city  of 
harlots,  joy-maidens,  and  hierodules'  (ib.  62).  An  omen  is 
interpreted  as  meaning:  'The  divine  mistress  will  cause  to 
bear  her  maidens  who  have  not  become  pregnant'  (Jastrow, 
ii.  387).  The  Code  of  flammurabi  oonta.'ms  many  provisions  in 
regard  to  these  women  (see  Lyon,  'The  Consecrated  Women  of 
the  Hammurabi  Code,'  in  Studies  presented  to  C.  U.  Toy,  New 
York,  1912,  pp.  341-360).  For  evidence  of  prostitution  in  her 
cult  in  later  times  see  Ashtart,  vol.  ii.  p.  II©',  and  HirrododIjOI 
(Semitic  and  Egyptian),  vol.  vi.  pp.  072-676. 

5.  Goddess  of  wedlock.— The  ideograph  nin- 
dingir-ra  (Bvunnoyv,  10999),  or  Mlit-ildni,  'mistress 
of  the  gods,'  is  also  us'  '.  for  hirtn,  '  wife,'  which 
shows  that  Ishtar  was  regarded  as  the  '  wife  '  par 

excellence. 

In  a  hymn  she  is  called  '  bride  of  Esagila  and  Ezida '  (Jastrow, 
i.  533).  In  another  hymn  she  is  termed  'bride  of  the  lands 
whose  fulness  is  luxuriance '  (PSBA  xxxi.  68).  Ishtar  is  called 
the  bride,  or  the  wife,  of  nearly  every  god  of  the  Bab.  pantheon. 
Still  more  strangely,  the  early  kings  designate  themselves  her 
husband— C.J/.,  Eannatum(F^B  i.  1,  18),  Ur-Ninib(i6.  204),  Pur- 
Sin  (ib.  204),  Gimil-Sin  (ib.  200).  As  a  bride  Ishtar  is  described 
in  poetry  and  represented  in  art  as  veiled  (cf.  Gn2465:  Jeremias, 
A  Tim  Lichte  des  alt.  Orients^,  p.  108  f .  ;  KIB  vi.  2104).  In  this 
capacity  she  was  prayed  to  bless  wedded  love.  One  such  prayer 
has  coiiie  down  to  us  (PSBA  xxxi.  66)  in  which  a  woman  en- 
treats Ishtar  that  her  absent  husband,  or  lover,  may  return 
safely,  that  he  may  continue  to  love  her,  and  that  she  may  bear 
children. 

6.  Goddess  of  maternity.— As  Ninharsag,  or 
Ninlil,  she  was  the  'mother  of  the  gods'  {VAB 
i.  1,  60.  38,  150.  31 ;  and  frequently  in  the  later 
literature).     She  was  also  the  '  mother  of  men.' 

Gudea  calls  her  '  mother  of  the  children  of  the  city '  (ib.  GG). 
Samsuiluna  calls  her  '  the  mother  who  bare  me '  (Winckler, 
Untersuchungen,  p.  141).  A  personal  name  of  the  Hammurabi 
period  is  Ishtar-ummiya,  '  Ishtar  is  my  mother  *  (Jastrow,  i.  160). 
As  Aruru,  Ishtar  made  Eabani  of  clay  (KIB  vi.  121),  and  created 
all  men  and  animals  (ib.  40).  Sargon  speaks  of  B61it-ilani  = 
Ishtar  as  the  one  '  who  increases  the  otfspring' (Jastrow,  i.  246). 
In  the  hymns  she  is  frequently  described  as  '  creatress  of  man- 
kind, who  causeth  all  created  things  to  flourish.'  She  is 
identified  with  ErOa,  the  goddess  of  pregnancy  (*.  i.  116).  In 
a  prayer  she  is  called  '  she  who  loveth  reproduction '  (PSBA 
xxxi.  63).  In  a  list  of  titles  she  is  termed  '  opener  of  the  loins, 
framer  of  the  foetus '  (ib.  21).  Herodotus  states  (i.  199)  that  at 
Babylon  she  was  called  Mjlitta,  i.e.  Mu'allidtii,  '  she  who  causes 
to  bear.'  Under  the  name  Mama,  she  caused  the  birth  of 
second  children  (JAOS  xxxii.  22).  In  art,  Ishtar  was  most 
frequently  represented  as  a  mother  suckling  a  child  (Jeremias, 
ATim  Lichte,  p.  107  ;  Ward,  pp.  152-154,  375). 

As  a  mother  Ishtar  was  believed  to  love  man- 
kind and  to  grieve  over  their  sorrows.  At  the 
deluge  she  cried  like  a  woman  in  travail  over  the 
death  of  the  children  that  she  had  borne  {KIB  vi. 
238).  Several  laments  have  been  preserved  in 
which  she  bewails  the  destruction  of  her  city 
Erech  by  the  Elamites  (see  literature).  In  a  hymn 
she  is  described  as  '  she  who  loveth  all  men '  {PSBA 
xxxi.  63).  Another  hymn  says  :  '  Thou  lookest 
mercifully  upon  the  sinner,  and  thou  correctest 
the  wrong-doer  daily '  (Jastrow,  ii.  67).  Still 
another  hymn  calls  her   '  the  mistress  of  heaven 
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and  eartli,  who  hears  prayers,  who  listens  to  com- 
plaints, who  receives  petitionn,  the  compassionate 
goddess,  who  loves  ii<i:hteoiisness '  (ib.  ii.  112). 

7.  Giver  of  earthly  blessings.— On  account  of 
her  motlier-lovi!  for  men  she  bestowed  life,  health, 
pros))erity,  and  all  other  bli'ssinj,'s  upon  tlieiii. 

Gudea  siieaks  of  her '  life-ffiving  jflance  '  ( VAB  i.  1,  75).  Kiidur- 
inabuk  says  that  she  gave  him  a  iirosperous  reign  (ib.  220) ; 
Arad-Sin  declares  tlial  she  pave  him  loni,'  life  (ib.  214).  Sargon 
siijs  that  she  caused  the  inhahitants  of  the  land  to  I'losper 
(Winckler,  Saiyan,  i.  94''''') ;  anil  Nebuchadrezzar  atliniis  that 
she  ^ves  him  length  of  days  (T^  IS  iv.  1705).  An  old  hymn  to 
Nana  that  has  been  adapted  to  Ishtar  saj-s  :  '  She  gives  jiro- 
sperity  to  the  man  with  whom  she  is  pleased  (?),  she  guards  his 
path.  .  .  .  The  physician  is  skilful  with  whom  she  is  pleased!?). 
Her  hand  is  with  the  manservant  and  the  maidservant.  Who 
can  do  anything  without  her?'  (.lastrow,  i.  f>SS).  Another 
hymn  calls  her  '  Ishtar,  without  whom  none  possesses  peace  and 
joy  '  (ib.  i.  347). 

She  was  regarded  as  the  mistress  of  magical  arts 
with  which  slie  counteracted  the  wiles  of  the 
demons  (Zimniem,  Beitragc,  p.  33  ;  AJSL  xxiii. 
151).  According! j%  she  is  constantly  invoked  as  a 
helper  in  the  magical  exorcisms  (Jastrow,  i.  82, 
290,  292,  300,  315,  321).  Especially  is  she  a  he]i)er 
against  the  demon  Ti'u  (ib.  347),  and  against  '  the 
wicked  seven  '  {ib.  361 11'.). 

On  account  of  her  good-will  and  her  power, 
prayers  were  addressed  to  her  more  frequently 
than  to  any  other  deity.  Ashurhanipal  pr.iyed 
her  for  long  life  for  himself  and  his  brother 
(Lehmann,  Shamashshunuikiti,  pi.  xxiii.-xxiv.). 
Nebuchadrezzar  prayed  Ishtar,  or  Ninmah,  for 
long  life,  posterity,  victory,  and  success.  A  large 
number  of  prayers  and  penitential  psalms  to  Ishtar 
were  found  in  the  library  of  Ashurhanipal  (see 
literature  ;  Jastrow,  ch.  xvii.  f.).  These  breathe  a 
noble  ethical  and  religious  spirit,  and  are  among 
the  finest  jiroducts  of  the  Bab.  religion.  In  one  of 
them  the  poet  expresses  the  joy  of  serving  his 
goddess  in  the  words  :  '  Her  song  is  sweeter  than 
honey  and  wine,  sweeter  than  sprouts  and  herbs, 
superior  indeed  to  pure  cream  (cf.  Ps  19'").  In 
many  of  the  prayers  Ishtar  is  asked  to  intercede 
with  her  father  Sin,  or  with  some  other  god,  on 
behalf  of  the  suppliant. 

8.  Moral  governor  of  men. — As  the  mother  of 
men,  who  loved  them  and  cared  for  their  well- 
being,  she  was  naturally  concerned  with  the 
establishing  of  law  and  order. 

She  was  'queen  of  all  dwelling-places,'  'imparting  all  laws, 
wearing  the  ruler's  crown,'  '  who  executes  judgment  and  de- 
cision,' 'leader  of  mankind'  (King,  Seven  Tablets,  i.  222  f.), 
'mistress  of  mankind'  (Jastrow,  ii.  75),  'creatress  of  wisdom' 
(KAT^,  426),  'opposed  to  all  disorder ' (Jastrow,  ii.  112),  'mis- 
tress of  justice  '  (ib.  '201).  In  a  hymn  she  says  :  '  In  the  dispute 
when  I  take  part,  the  woman  who  understands  piltum  am  I. 
In  the  lawsuit  when  I  take  part,  the  woman  who  understands 
law  am  I '  (AJSL  xxiii.  149).  Like  Shamash,  she  was  the  judge 
of  men  (Jastrow,  i.  535).  As  the  ruler  of  the  world,  she  ap- 
pointed kings  to  execute  justice.  The  Old  Bab.  kings  all 
acknowledge  that  she  has  called  them  to  the  throne  (I'^iJ  i. 
1, 10.  5^,  18.  550,  20.  25,  26g.  17,  60b.  2",  146.  17a;  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi, V.  13).  Nebuchadrezzar  says  that  '  Anunit  called  his 
name  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  land,  and  placed  in  his  hand  the 
sceptre  over  all  peoples'  (VAB  iv.  248-'). 

9.  Giver  of  revelations. — In  her  care  for  men,  it 
became  necessary  for  Ishtar  at  times  to  make 
special  communications  of  her  will.  Gudea  calls 
her  '  the  child  of  Eridu,  who  counsels  what  is  best, 
queenly  interpreter  of  the  gods  '  (  VAB  i.  1,  90.  2"^). 
He  says  also  that  '  she  directed  her  attention  to 
the  oracles'  {ib.  110.  20'®).  Kim-Sin  calls  her 
'  revealer  of  all  decisions,  who  causes  the  oracles 
of  the  land  to  remain'  {ib.  218e). 

Through  an  association  of  ideas  with  verdure,  green  colour  in 
liquids,  green  plants,  insects,  and  birds  were  regarded  as  omens 
sent  by  her  (Jastrow,  ii.  722,  802).  Many  omens  derived  from 
the  livers  of  victims  were  connected  with  her  (ib.  230,  261,  387, 
409  f.).  She  also  inspired  prophets  to  deliver  her  message.  In 
a  prayer  of  Ashurnasirpal  (ib.  113)  the  king  prays  :  '  Grant  me 
a  trustworthy  oracle.'  Similarly,  Sennacherib  asks  Ishtar  of 
Nineveh  and  Ishtar  of  Arbela  for  direction  (KIB  ii.  107).  A 
series  of  responses  of  Ishtar  of  Arbela  to  Esarhaddon  is  known 
(Banks,  AJSL  xiv.  [1898]  267-277),  also  a  series  of  responses  to 
Ashurbanipal  (Craig,  Rel.  Texts,  i.  20-27).  She  predicted  to  the 
latter  the  death  of  the  king  of  Mannai  (KIB  ii.  1786).     she  sent 


a  dream  to  encourage  the  troops  who  were  afraid  to  cross  a 
river  (ib.  200^  i»')-  She  appeared  in  a  vision  to  a  seer  promising 
victory  over  Elaui  (ib.  2.'i0'f-75).  She  commanded  Ashurhanipal 
through  an  oracle  to  bring  back  her  image  from  Elam  (ib. 
'jUjii"  iifi).  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Jastrow, 
(h.  xix. 

10.  Destroyer  of  life. — In  striking  contrast  to 
the  lifc-gi\iiig  beneficent  character  of  the  goddess 
that  has  been  exhibited  thus  far  stands  her  other 
aspect  as  a  destroyer  of  life.  From  the  earliest 
times  it  must  have  been  observcil  that  life  and 
death  were  only  two  aspects  of  the  same  force, 
and  that  love  was  the  frequent  cause  of  jealousy, 
hilt  red,  and  strife. 

'•'or  Tunmiuz,  the  lover  of  her  youth,  she  apjwinted  yearly 
death  (K/B  vi.  168).  With  him  died  the  vegetation  that  she 
had  called  into  life.  On  his  account  she  herstlf  h;id  to  descend 
into  Sheol,  and  he  alllii-ted  there  with  all  the  di.scases  (ih.  80-91). 
llanmuirabi  (Cadi',  ii.  20  (I.)  says  that  he  '  decked  with  green  the 
sepulchre  of  M.ilkat  (the  queen)  of  Sippar.'  The  sulTcringsthat 
she  endured  she  also  inflicted  upon  men.  Kabani  she  smote 
with  disease  and  death  (K/B  vi.  198).  She  sent  the  heavenly 
bull  to  du^tioy  GilgaiuLsli  (iT;.  172).  Men  prayed  to  her  as  the 
cause  of  sickness  and  suffering.  One  lament  Ba>8:  'In  thy 
descent  to  the  house  of  a  man,  thou  art  as  the  j-vkal  which  hatn 
been  caused  to  come  to  take  the  sheep,  thou  art  the  lion  which 
constantly  cometh  into  the  midst'  (I'.SBA  xxxi.  59).  When  she 
was  angry,  she  sent  a  wicked  demon  called  Ui^u  or  Ti'u  to 
alHict  men  (Jastrow,  i.  341  ff.).  A  conliguration  known  as  '  the 
hand  of  Ishtar'  in  a  liver  denoted  the  death  of  a  son  of  the 
family  (ib.  ii.  409).  A  class  of  priests  endured  castration  in  her 
service,  '  whose  manhood,  in  order  to  terrify  the  people,  Ishtar 
turned  to  womanhood'  (KIB  vi.  6210^.  These  were  evidently 
similar  to  the  Galli  of  Atargatis  (ERE  ii.  166  f.)  and  to  the 
qfdlieshtm  siDd  keldbhtm  of  the  OT. 

11.  Storm-goddess. — Either  as  a  destroyer  or  as 
a  sender  of  rain,  Ishtar  was  occasionally  described 
as  a  storm-goddess.  She  was  '  the  loftj'  one  who 
causes  the  heavens  to  tremble,  the  earth  to  quake, 
the  flaming  lire,  who  causes  the  bird-like  Zu  (the 
storm  cloud)  to  flj'  from  the  house,  who  casts 
down  the  mountains  like  dead  bodies '  {AJSL  xxiii. 
[1907]  150f.,  164 f.).  In  her  character  as  storm- 
goddess  she  waged  war  with  the  gods  of  the 
mountains  {JAOS  .xxiv.  114).  In  art  she  was  often 
represented  holding  a  caduceus  of  two  serpents 
(Ward,  pp.  155,  405,  408).  This  is  apparently  a 
symbol  of  the  lightning. 

12.  War -goddess.  —  The  primitive  Semitic 
mother  was  the  leader  of  her  clan  in  war,  and 
therefore  from  the  earliest  times  Ishtar  was  a  war- 
goddess  (ivAVi' ii.  116''). 

She  promised  Gilgamesh  victory  over  all  lands  (KIB  vi.  leOiC). 
She  brought  the  Elamites  upon  her  city  of  Erech  (ib.  272). 
Eannatum  speaks  of  casting  the  net  of  Ninharsag  over  the 
people  of  Gishlju  ( VAB  i.  1, 14. 17^").  Gudea  dedicated  weapon- 
bearers,  warriors,  to  Innanna  (16.  104.  1434-'-6).  Hammurabi 
says  that  he  conquered  wilh  the  powerful  weapon  that  Nan& 
entrusted  to  him  (Code,  xl.  24).  In  a  votive  tablet  for  Ham- 
murabi it  is  said  :  '  Ishtar  has  given  thee  conflict  and  battle  ; 
what  more  canst  thou  hope  ? '  (jastrow,  i.  398).  Agumkakrime 
calls  himself '  mighty  hero  of  Ishtar,  the  warrior-goddess  '  (KIB 
iii.  135).  Nebuchadrezzar  i.  says  that  '  at  the  command  of  Ishtar 
and  Adad,  the  gods  of  war,'  he  defeated  tlie  Elamites  (ib.  16040). 
In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyr.  kings,  Ishtar  appears  chieflj'  as 
a  war-goddess.  Tiglath  Pileser  i.  calls  her  '  the  exalted  among 
the  gods,  mistress  of  warfare,  the  arranger  of  battle '  (ib.  i.  1613). 
Ashurnasirpal  11.  says  that  '  she  set  her  heart  upon  the  making 
of  battle  and  war '  (ib.  i.  58^8).  He  first  applies  to  her  the  title 
'Queen  of  Kitmuru,'  i.e.  'Queen  of  Conflict' (Jastrow,  i.  215, 
243,  249).  Shalmaneser  n.  calls  her  'the  first  born  of  heaven 
and  earth,  who  is  perfect  in  bravery,  who  establishes  the  fates, 
who  enlarges  my  kingdom  '  (KIB  i.  1301^),  '  queen  of  fight  and 
battle  '  (ib.  152^).  Sennacherib  says :  '  I  prayed  unto  .  .  . 
Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  the  gods  whom  I  trust,  for 
the  capture  of  my  mighty  foes.'  When  mena'cd  by  the  imited 
forces  of  the  Babylonians  and  Elamites,  he  prayed  '  to  Ishtar  of 
Nineveh,  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  the  gods  whom  I  trust,  for  victory 
over  the  mighty  enemy'  (ib.  ii.  lOO-W-'"').  Esarhaddon  says: 
'  in  the  helpof .  .  .  Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  the  great 
goddesses,  my  mistresses,  I  ruled  from  the  east  to  the  west  and 
found  no  rival '  («6.  ii.  124V-9).  For  Ishtar's  part  in  Ashurbani- 
pal's  campaigns  see  above  under  9.  All  her  oracles  were  given 
to  assist  him  in  his  wars.  When  she  apiieared  to  his  seer,  she 
appeared  full-armed  in  flame  (ib.  ii.  1'jO->--'>^).  Nabonidus  calls 
her  '  Anunit,  the  mistress  of  battle,  who  carries  bow  and  quiver 
.  .  .  who  overwhelms  the  enemy,  destroys  the  wicked' (Kj1£ 
iv.  22822  24).  The  warlike  character  of  Ishtar  is  greatly  empha- 
sized in  the  hymns.  One  meets  .such  titles  as  '  warlike  daughter 
of  Sin,'  'leader  in  battle,'  'mistress  of  battle,'  'perfect  in 
courage,'  'goddess  of  horucs,'  'sharp  dagger,'  'destroyer  of  the 
land,'  '  mistress  of  countries.'  In  one  hymn  she  says  :  'Beside 
my  father  in  battle  I  take  my  place  ;  beside  B61  in  combat  and 
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battle  I  stand.  During  battle  thread  I  weave,  with  the  spindle 
I  apin.  Into  battle  like  a  swallow  I  fly '  (Ueisiier,  llymnen, 
no.  56,  rev.  39  ff.).  This  reminds  one  of  Atargatis  at  iliera- 
poiis  who  oarried  a  distaff  (Lucian,  de  Dea  Syr.  8'27),  and  also 
of  the  Greek  Parcae.  Atlhe  beginning  of  another  hymn  (Craig, 
Kel.  Texts,  i.  pi.  54-55)  she  is  described  as  niarchiiig  to  battle 
accompanied  by  musicians,  who  through  their  songs  seek  to 
win  her  favour.  Because  of  her  warlike  character  she  is  often 
compared  to  a  lion,  a  jackal,  an  angry  wild  ox,  and  other  ani- 
mals. Ishtar  as  a  war-goddess  is  identified  in  art  by  the  relief 
of  Anubanini,  which  shows  her  armed  with  cluba,  leading 
prisoners  by  a  coi'd  passed  through  the  lips  (Ward,  fig.  413).  In 
Old  Bab.  art  she  is  repre.sented  seated,  armed  with  clubs  and 
scimitars.  In  Assyr.  art  she  is  depicted  standing,  armed  with 
bow,  arrows,  and  quiver  (Ward,  ch.  xxv.).  Closely  akin  to  the 
war-goddess  was  Ishtar's  function  as  a  goddess  of  hunting.  The 
inscriptions  WAI  i.  7  =  Delitzsch,  Assyr.  Lesestiicke^,  p.  121,  re- 
present Ashurbanipal  pouring  libations  over  dead  lions,  and  are 
accompanied  with  an  ascription  of  praise  to  Ishtar. 

13.  The  planet  Venus. — Utterly  unrelated  to 
the  characteristics  that  have  been  considered  thus 
far  was  the  identification  of  Ishtar  with  the  planet 
Venus.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  among  the  other 
Semites,  except  in  late  times  and  under  evident 
Bab.  influence  (see  ERE  ii.  116).  Even  in  Baby- 
lonia this  astral  character  cannot  be  traced  back 
into  the  Old  Bab.  period.  It  is  improbable,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  primitive  Semitic  (against  D. 
Nielsen,  ZDMG  Ixvl.  469-472).  No  certain  evi- 
dence of  the  identification  of  Ishtar  with  the 
planet  Venus  is  found  before  the  time  of 
Hammurabi. 

Gudea  (c.  2500  B.C.)  says  that  he  dedicated  a  disk  to  Innanna 
{VAB  i.  1,  104.  1427),  but  it  is  not  clear  that  this  was  a  star- 
emblem  ;  the  usual  star-emblems  had  rays.  Kudurmabuk  (c. 
2000  B.C.)  speaks  of  Nana,  the  mistress,  who  is  like  the  sky  in 
gleaming  splendour  {ib.  220  f.),  but  this  also  is  not  certainly 
astral.  On  boundary  stones  of  the  Cassite  dynasty,  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent.  B.C.,  the  tour-  to  eight-pointed 
star  is  the  established  emblem  of  Ishtar  (Hinke,  Boundary 
Stone  of  Neb.  I.,  245).  In  seal-cylinders  of  the  same  period 
Ishtar  is  accompanied  with  a  star  (Ward,  ch.  xxv.).  In  one 
of  these  (Ward,  fig.  412)  she  is  represented  with  wings,  rising 
above  the  mountains  along  with  the  sun.  As  earl3-  as  the  time 
of  Qammurabi,  Ishtar  seems  to  have  formed  a  triad  with  Sin, 
the  moon,  and  Shamash,  the  sun — which  implies  her  astral 
character  (.Jastrow,  i.  153).  The  fact  that  Marduk,  the  chief 
god  of  Babylon,  is  identified  with  the  planet  Juppiter,  and 
Nebo,  the  god  of  the  adjacent  Borsippa,  with  Mercury,  indicates 
that  the  identification  of  the  great  god8  with  planets  did  not 
arise  before  the  unification  of  Babylonia  by  ijammurabi.  It 
was  part  of  the  system  of  religious  syncretism  by  which  this 
monarch  sought  to  consolidate  his  empire.  The  arithmetical 
sign  XV  for  Ishtar,  which  is  connected  with  her  astral  char- 
acter (the  sign  for  Sin  is  XXX),  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
the  period  of  Hanunurabi.  As  to  the  reason  why  Ishtar  was 
identified  with"Venus,  one  can  only  conjecture  that  it  may 
have  been  the  beauty  of  the  planet,  or  its  alternation  as 
morning  and  evening  star,  that  suggested  a  connexion  with 
the  life-giving  and  destroying  functions  of  the  goddess. 
Possibly  the  fact  that  Ishtar  was  the  daughter  of  Sin,  the 
moon,  as  early  aa  Arad-Sin,  led  to  her  identification  with  the 
planet. 

The  identity  of  Venus  as  morning  star  Avith 
Venus  as  evening  star  was  known  in  the  Assyr. 
.(''t^oxl-  and  probaldy  much  earlier.  There  are 
nutnerc'  ^  r-mcial  reports  of  the  astrologers  that 
speak  of  Ishtar  as  morning  and  evening  star 
(Jastrow,  ii.  612).  In  a  hymn  she  says  :  '  Ishtar, 
the  goddess  of  the  morning,  and  Ishtar,  the  god- 
dess of  the  evening,  am  I'  [ib.  i.  531).  Nabonidus 
calls  her  '  Anunit,  who  at  sunrise  and  sunset  gives 
me  favourable  signs'  (VAB  iv.  228-^  22938-42)_  ^g 
the  morning  star  she  was  called  Dilbat,  and  as  the 
evening  star  Zib  (P.  C.  A,  Jensen,  Kosmoloqic, 
Strassburg,  1890,  p.  117  f.).  The  difference  of 
names  shows  that  in  early  times  the  two  aspects 
of  the  planet  were  supposed  to  be  different  stars, 
but  the  list  WAI  ii.  48,  line  51a  6,  asserts  'Zib  = 
Dilbat.' 

These  aspects  of  the  planet  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  titles 
and  identifications.  Thus  the  list  Tr.1l/  iii.  53,  col.  ii.  line  36 
reads:  'Dilbat  at  sunrise  is  Ishtar  of  Agade,  Dilbat  at  sunset 
is  Ishtar  of  Erech,  Dilbat  at  sunrise  is  Ishtar  of  the  stars, 
Dilbat  at  sunset  is  Mistress  of  the  Gods'  {I.e.  Ninlil).  See  also 
the  list  of  names  of  Venus  published  by  Pinches  (/'.S'iJ.4  xxxi. 
25).  There  seems  to  be  evidence  also  that  the  synodical  period 
of  Venus  of  584  da  vs  was  known  in  Babylonia  and  Elani  (F.  Bork, 
Memnon,  iv.  [1910]  83-105  ;  E.  Weidne'r,  ib.  v.  [1911]  29-39  ;  F. 
Hrozny,  ib.  v.  81-102). 

The  claim  has  often  been  made  that  in   the 


clear  atmosphere  of  Babylonia  the  phases  of 
Venus,  which  resemble  those  of  the  moon,  could 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  that  this  is  the 
reason  why  she  is  called  'daughter  of  Sin,'  is 
represented  with  horns  in  art,  and  in  certain  texts 
bears  the  epithet  'horned'  {P;SBA  xxxi.  22-24). 
This  is  very  doubtful. 

At  the  time  of  greatest  brilliancy  Venus  has  a  diameter  of 
only  40".  Two  points  must  be  about  CO"  apart  to  be  recog- 
nized as  distinct  by  the  naked  eye  ;  and  at  least  four  such 
points  are  needed  to  perceive  a  crescent.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, physiologically  impossible  for  the  naked  eye  to  detect 
the  crescent  form  of  \'enus,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  Babylonians  possessed  lenses.  The  horns  of  Ishtar  are, 
accordingly,  to  be  connected  with  her  aspect  as  a  cow-goddess 
rather  than  as  a  planet,  and  she  is  called  the  daughter  of  Sin 
because  she  appears  in  the  sky  with  him,  and  not  because  she 
has  similar  phases. 

In  astrology,  Ishtar  plays  an  important  part 
along  with  Shamash  and  Sin.  The  omens  that 
have  come  down  to  us  all  date  from  a  late  period. 
A  number  of  these  are  published  by  C.  Virolleaud, 
L'Asirologie  chalcUcnne,  Paris,  1903-12,  '  Istar,' 
no.  13  ;  R.  C.  Thompson,  Reports  of  the  Magicians 
and  Astrologers,  London,  1900,  ii.  p.  Ixixf. ;  Jast- 
row, ii.  612-638.  They  are  of  the  following  type  : 
'  When  Venus  disappears  at  sunrise  in  Nisan  from 
the  first  to  the  thirtieth  day,  there  wUl  be  desola- 
tion.' 'When,  in  the  month  of  Nisan,  Venus  has 
a  beard,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  will  bear  boys. 
In  that  year  the  market-price  will  be  low.'  In  the 
magical  texts  also  Ishtar  is  invoked  under  the  name 
'  Ishtar  of  the  stars.' 

The  astral  character  of  the  goddess  finds  frequent  expres- 
sion in  the  hymns.  She  is  called  '  the  light  of  heaven  and 
earth,'  'flaming  torch  of  heaven  and  earth,'  'glory  of  the  whole 
world,'  '  queen  of  the  stars,'  '  queen  of  heaven,'  '  the  perfect, 
mighty  light,'  '  brilliant  Ishtar  who  illumines  the  evening.'  In 
a  hymn  published  by  Prince  (JAOS  xxx.  [1909]  96)  the  poet 
says :  '  With  her  gracious  aspect  Nini,  speaketh.  In  her 
gracious  rising  verily  she  shineth  forth  ;  where  she  waxeth 
full,  her  procreative  power  is  mighty  of  aspect.'  In  another 
hymn  published  by  Reisner  {Hymncn,  no.  53,  pp.  96-99)  and 
translated  by  M.  I.  Hussey  {AJSL  xxiii.  [1907]  172  f.),  Ishtar 
says  :  '  To  give  portents  in  fulness  I  stand,  consummate  I  stand. 
Beside  my  father  Sin,  to  give  portents  in  fulness  I  stand,  con- 
summate I  stand.  Beside  my  brother  Shamash,  to  give  portents 
in  fulness  I  stand,  consummate  I  stand.  As  for  me  my  father 
Nannaru  (the  moon)  has  established  me  ...  in  the  bright 
heavens.  .  .  .  Amid  shouts  of  joy  I,  Ishtar,  the  goddess,  take 
my  exalted  way.  Ishtar,  goddess  of  the  evening,  am  I ;  Ishtar, 
goddess  of  the  morning,  am  I ;  Ishtar  who  opens  the  lock  of  the 
bright  heavens,  that  is  ray  glory.' 

14.  The  star  Sirius. — Less  frequently  Ishtar  is 
identified  with  the  Bow-star,  or  Sirius  (Jensen, 
Kosmologie,  pp.  52  f.,  149,  151).  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Assyrians  usually  depicted 
Ishtar  armed  Avith  a  bow. 

15.  The  constellation  Virgo.— It  is  probable 
that  Ishtar  is  occasionally  identified  with  the 
zodiacal  constellation  Virgo  (Zimmern,  KAT^, 
427  f.).  These  different  identifications  show  that 
her  astral  character  is  .secondary,  and  rests  upon 
late  priestly  speculation. 

From  the  foregoing  survey  it  appears  that  Ishtar 
was  the  most  important  divinity  of  the  Assyr. - 
Bab.  pantheon.  She  absorbed  so  many  other 
goddesses,  and  exercised  such  a  variety  of  func- 
tions, that  she  came  near  to  being  the  supreme 
divinity.  Many  hymns  addressed  to  her  disclose 
a  henotheism  that  approximates  to  monotheism. 

V.  The  cult  of  Ishtar.— In  regard  to  the 
rites  that  were  practised  in  the  worship  of  Ishtar 
our  information  is  less  complete  than  in  regard 
to  the  conception  of  her  character.  We  know 
that  temples  were  built  to  her  in  all  the  important 
cities  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  These  contained 
images  (King,  ^ammurahi,  no.  101,  col.  i.  41; 
KIB  iii.  138^-22;  ib.  ii.  209'"7-'24).  The  costume 
worn  by  the  goddess  may  be  inferred  from  the 
artistic  representations  and  from  the  articles  of 
dress  that  she  left  behind  when  she  went  down  to 
Sheol  (KIB  vi.  82-84) :  tiara,  earrings,  necklace, 
pectoral,  girdle,  bracelets,  anklets,  and  tunic. 
Agumkakrime  expended  four  talents  of  gold  on 
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the  robes  of  Mjinluk  and  Zar[)anit  (KIB  iii. 
140-''-^-').  She  h;i(l  a  tliioiie  (]'AB  i.  1,  227),  a  betl 
(ib.    230'-),    and   a    boat  (id.    1)2,    1U4,    229-').     Her 

[)riesl.s  are  often  iiientionod,  and  tlie  hierodouloi 
lave  been  referred  to  above  (IV.  4). 

Slaves  were  dedicated  to  lier  temples  {OLZ  xii. 
110).  The  ancient  kin;^^s  record  witii  special  fre- 
quency that  tliey  made  her  oll'eriuj^s  of  lupi.s  lazuli. 
Sarj^ou  states  tliat  be  {;ave  her  cedar,  and  cypress 
Wood,  and  aromatic  herlis  (Winckler,  Sargon,  i. 
126''*^).  Nebucliadrc/zar  j,'ives  a  lonj,'  list  of  the 
ollerings  of  animals,  birds,  fish,  ve.t^^etabies,  wine, 
and  oil  that  he  presented  to  Marduk  and  Zarpanit 
(VAB  iv.  154^*'").  For  the  ollerings  made  by 
Esarhaddou  see  Jastrow,  ii.  170,  and  for  those  of 
Ashurbanipal,  ib.  ii.  107 11'.  In  one  psalm  tlie 
otlerer  says  :  '  I  have  given  to  thee  tliy  great  gift, 
nsalla  (=ptuhndiiiii  inulicbrc)  of  lapis  lazuli,  and 
a  inuUi  (similar  to  the  salla)  of  gold,  the  adorn- 
ment of  thy  divinity'  [PUBA  x.Kxi.  63 f.).  The 
hymn  published  by  Craig  (Eel.  Texts,  i.  pi.  15, 
GOV.  19  ff.)  says:  'I  prepared  for  thee  a  pure 
oflering  of  millc,  cakes,  salted  liread.  I  presented 
to  thee  a  vessel  for  libations,  hear  me  and  be 
gracious.  I  slew  for  thee  a  pure  lamb  without 
blemish  from  the  ilock  of  the  held.  I  presented 
a  conserve  for  the  .shepherdess  of  the  god  Tammuz.' 
Sacrifice  of  infants,  which  was  so  common  in  the 
cult  of  'Ashtart  [ERE  ii.  117''),  is  not  yet  proved  in 
the  cult  of  Ishtar.  For  supposed  evidences  of  it  see 
KAT'^,  599.  E.  J.  Banks  (Bisniya,  London,  1912,  p. 
380  f.)  reports  the  discovery  of  brick  stamps  men- 
tioning a  temple  of  Ishtar,  numerous  small  houses 
containing  obscene  figures,  and  beneath  one  of  these 
eight  clay  coffins  containing  infant  bones.  These 
seem  similar  to  the  jar-burials  of  infants  in  the 
mounds  of  Palestine  (ERE  iii.  187*). 

The  fourth  mouth,  Tammuz  (June-July),  Avas 
celebrated  by  the  annual  wailing  for  Ishtar  s  lover, 
whose  death  coincided  with  the  withering  of  vege- 
tation in  the  summer  heat.  The  fifth  month,  Ab 
(July-August),  was  sacred  to  Tshtar,  and  in  it  was 
celebrated  her  descent  to  Sheol  to  bring  her  lover 
back  to  life.  Perhaps  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius 
in  this  month  may  explain  the  connexion  of  this 
star  with  Ishtar  [KAT^,  426;  Langdon,  Psalms, 
xvi. ).  Ashurbanipal  records:  'In  the  month  of 
Ab,  the  month  of  the  appearance  of  Sirius,  the 
festival  of  tiie  revered  queen,  the  daughter  of  Bel, 
I  tarried  in  Arbela,  her  beloved  city,  to  worship 
her  great  divinity  '  [KIB  ii.  248'«-"').  Ashurbani- 
pal speaks  also  of  the  25th  of  Siwan  as  the  day  of 
the  procession  of  the  Belit  of  Babylon,  the  honoured 
among  the  great  gods  [KIB  ii.  220"^ ;  cf.  VAB  iv. 
282^''). 

VI.  Worship  outside  of  Babylonia.— Ad- 
herents  of  the  Pan-Babylonian  school  of  Winckler, 
Zimmern,  Jensen,  and  Jeremias  hold  that  the 
Bab.  Ishtar  was  the  original  mother-goddess  of 
western  Asia,  and  that  all  the  other  local  forms 
were  derived  from  her.  As  remarked  above,  tliis 
theory  is  improbable ;  'Ashtar  must  rather  be 
regarded  as  a  primitive  Semitic  divinity.  Never- 
theless, it  is  not  improbable  that  at  the  time  of 
the  extension  of  Bab.  civilization  Ishtar  exerted 
a  modifying  infiuence  upon  the  other  Semitic 
goddesses. 

I.  In  Elam  and  Persia.— The  worship  of  Innanna 
of  Erech  in  ancient  Elam  is  attested  by  the  in- 
scriptions of  a  number  of  ancient  rulers  of  Susa 
{VAB  i.  1,  178c,  180.  3,  182.  4).  The  Assyrian 
records  show  that  it  persisted  down  to  the  fall 
of  the  Assyr.  Empire.  After  the  conquest  of 
Elam  by  the  Indo-European  Medes  and  Persians 
the  old  goddess  Avas  identified  with  Aucahita,  and 
under  this  name  enjoyed  extensive  homage  (see 
Anahita).  Her  ancient  name,  hoAvever,  Avas  not 
forgotten.  In  2  JNIac  I^^-ib  we  are  told  that  Anti- 
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ochus  Epiphanes  was  killed  in  the  temple  of  Nanaia 
in  Persia. 

2.  In  Mesopotamia. — Bab.  and  Assyr.  influence 
was  exerted  in  Mesojwtamia  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  tlie  cult  of  I.shtar  was  established  in 
all  the  important  cities.  The  old  Aramaic  name 
Attar  was  little  vised  except  in  the  compound 
Atargatis  (ERE  ii.  165),  and  instead  titles  derived 
from  the  astral  form  of  Ishtar  were  employed, 
such  as  Kokabta,  'star'  (=:Bab.  knknbu),  Kokab- 
nuglia,  '  star  of  splendour,' or  Nugha,  'splendour.' 
Even  the  Old  Bab.  name  Nanai  was  used  in  Syriac 
for  the  planet  Venus  (ZDMG  x.  [1860]  459)  along 
with  the  Sumer.  name  Dilbat  (Jen.sen,  Kusinulo;jie, 
p.  118).  Astara  and  Bdlti  were  names  for  Venus 
among  the  Manda-ans  (ib.  p.  135).  For  survivals 
of  Bab.  myths  concerning  Ishtar  in  Mesopotamia 
.see  Baudissin,  'Tammuz  bei  den  Harraneru,' 
ZD3IG  Ixvi.  172  ff. 

3.  In  Arabia. — In  the  South  Arabian  in.scrip- 
tions ' Athtar,  who  is  ma.sculine,  is  represented  by  a 
star  with  eight  points,  and  forms  a  triad  with  the 
sun  and  moon.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  tliat  this 
is  due  to  direct  Bab.  infiuence.  In  North  Arabia 
the  original  name  of  the  goddess  was  displaced  by 
titles  such  as  al-Lat,  'the  godde.ss,'  or  al-'Uzza, 
'the  strong'  (J.  Wellhausen,  Reste  urab.  Heidcn- 
tains'^,  Berlin,  1897,  pp.  29-39).  She  was  identified 
with  the  planet  Venus  and  called  al-Najm,  '  the 
star,'  par  excellence  (cf.  the  oath,  Quran,  liii.  1  : 
'  By  the  star  Avhen  it  setteth  ' ;  Ixxxvi.  1 1!.).  Isaac 
of  Antioch  (5tli  cent.  A.D.),  i.  210  (ed.  G.  Bickell, 
Giessen,  1873-77),  identifies  al-'Uzza  Avith  Bfiltis 
and  applies  to  her  the  Syriac  name  Kokabta, 
'the  star'  (Wellhausen,  pp.  40-45).  This  astral 
character  of  al-'Uzza  is  found  only  in  late  times 
in  the  regions  that  border  on  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  and  the  same  names  are  used  that  are 
applied  to  Ishtar  in  Mesopotamia,  namely,  '  star,' 
'star  of  s])lendour,'  and  'splendour'  (Nielsen, 
ZDMG  Ixvi.  472) ;  it  seems  cleai-,  therefore,  that 
these  traits  are  due  to  borrowing  of  Bab.  ideas 
from  Mesopotamia. 

4.  In  Syria  and  Palestine.  —  In  the  Amarna 
letters  the  Canaanite  'Ashtart  is  equated  with 
Ishtar,  and  Canaanite  artistic  representations 
often  conform  to  the  Bab.  type  (see  ERE  iii.  182", 
183'').  There  is  no  clear  evidence  of  Ishtar  in  the 
early  writings  of  the  OT.  The  efforts  of  P.  C.  A. 
Jensen  (G ilgamesch-Epos,  Strassburg,  1906)  an<l  of 
Jeremias  (AT  im  Lichtc  des  alt.  Orients)  to  show 
that  Sarali,  Rebekah,  Taiaar,  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
Jephthah's  daughter,  and  most  of  the  other  female 
characters  of  the  OT  are  transformed  Ishtar-mytlis 
cannot  be  pronounced  successful.  The  first  certain 
trace  of  Ishtar  in  the  OT  is  in  the  neo-Bab.  period 
in  Jer  7'*  44n-i».  25^  where  she  is  called  '  queen  of 
heaven.'  This  is  a  specifically  Bab.  name  for 
Ishtar  in  her  astral  aspect,  and  the  kawwun,  or 
'  cake,'  that  the  Hebrew  Avomen  baked  for  her  is 
the  same  as  the  katcdnii  that  Avas  presented  to 
Ishtar  (KAT^,  441  f.).  The  Availing  for  Tammuz 
mentioned  in  Ezk  8'*  is  closely  connected  Avith 
Ishtar  and  is  specifically  Babylonian.  At  the  time 
of  the  Bab.  supremacy  the  cult  of  Ishtar  must 
have  been  established  in  Jerusalem,  or  even  earlier 
under  Assyr.  rule  (2  K  2P).  The  name  Esther 
is  an  Aramaic  form  of  Ishtar,  and  the  Book  of 
Esther  shows  clear  knoAvledge  of  Bab.  Ishtar  myths 
(see  Paton,  'Esther'  in  ICC,  Edinburgh,  1908,  pp. 
87-94).  In  Palmyra  the  Bab.  Ishtar  Avas  Avor- 
shipped  under  tbe  name  Belti  (ERE  ii.  294),  and 
the  rites  of  the  Plicenician  'Ashtart  at  Gebal,  as 
described  by  Lucian  (de  Dca  Si/r.  6,  8),  Avere  evi- 
dently coloured  by  the  Bab.  mourning  for  Tammuz. 
On  the  whole  subject  of  the  Tammuz  cult  in  the 
West  see  Baudissin,  Adonis  und  Esniun,  Leipzig, 
1911. 
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5.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  —  During 
the  period  of  Seleucid  Greek  rule  the  religions  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West  were  fused  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt,  and  under 
the  early  Koman  emperors  Bab.  astrology  became 
the  dominant  religion  of  the  day.  The  gods  of 
Greece  and  of  Home  were  identified  with  the 
nearest  Bab.  counterparts,  and  thus  came  to  take 
on  astral  characteristics.  The  equations  that  re- 
sulted were  :  Zeus  =  Juppiter  =  Bel-Marduk  =  the 
planet  Juppiter  ;  Hermes  =  Mercury  =  Nabu  =  the 
planet  Mercury ;  Ares = Mars  =  Nergal  =  the  planet 
Mars ;  Chronos  =  Saturn  =  Ninib  =  the  planet  Sa- 
turn ;  Aphrodite  =  Venus  =  Ishtar  =  the  planet 
Venus.  To  these  identifications  are  due  the  names 
of  the  planets  in  all  modern  European  languages. 
Ishtar  thus  took  the  place  of  Aphrodite,  and  the 
mythology  of  the  Bab.  mother-goddess  was  grafted 
on  to  the  myths  of  the  ancient  local  Aphrodites 
and  Astartes.  Even  the  Sumer.  name  Dilbat  for 
the  planet  Venus  became  known  to  the  Greeks ; 
Hesychius  says  :  AeX^^ar  6  ttjs  ' A<ppodLTr]S  darTjp  vtrb 
XaXdaluv  (see  F.  Cumont,  Les  Eeligions  orieniales 
dans  le  paganisme  romain,  Paris,  1909  [Eng.  tr., 
Chicago,  1911],  ch.  v.,  Astrology  and  Religion 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  New  York, 
1912). 

LiTBRATCRB.— i.  On  the  Assyr.-Bab.  religion  in  general  and  its 
literature  see  Babtlonian!5  and  Assyrians. 
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GATI8,  Baal,  Canaanites. 
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Lewis  Bayles  Paton. 

ISIS. — A  nature-goddess  whose  cult  first  sprang 
into  prominence  in  Egypt  under  the  New  Empire 
(c.  1700-1100  B.C.),  became  universal  in  its  native 
land,  spread  throughout  Oriental,  Greek,  and 
Koman  territory,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  an- 
tagonists of  Christianity.  According  to  Egyptian 
mythology,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Seb,  god  of 
the  earth,  and  Nut,  goddess  of  the  sky,  the  pair 
which,  with  sex  reversed,  corresponded  to  the 
Greek  Kronos  and  Rhea.  Other  children  of  the 
union  were  a  daughter,  Nephthys,  and  three  sons, 
Ilorus  the  Elder,  Osiris,  and  bet.  Isis  was  the 
wife,  as  well  as  the  sister,  of  Osiris,  to  whom  she 
had  been  wedded  even  before  their  birth,  and  by 
whom  she  afterwards  became  the  mother  of  Horus, 
the  sun-god  in  whom  the  Greeks  saw  a  parallel  to 
Apollo  (Eduard  Meyer,  in  Koscher,  s.v.  'Isis'). 
Horus  the  Elder  and  Horus  the  Child  (Harpocrates) 
are  diflerent  conceptions  of  the  same  god  {ib.  s.v. 
'Horus'). 
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The  laiB-Osiris  myth  in  its  main  lines  is  as  follows :  Usiris 
(Serapis),  Jcnown  and  loved  for  his  benefactions  to  all  mankind, 
is  treacherously  slain  by  his  brother  8tl,  who  encloses  him  in  a 
chest  and  throws  him  into  the  Nile,  which  bears  him  towards  the 
sea.  Isis,  after  much  wandering,  persecution,  and  sorrow,  dis- 
covers the  chest,  and  mourns  over  the  body  of  her  husband, 
accompanied  by  Nephthjs,  her  sister,  who  is  also  the  wife  of  Set ; 
hut  Set  again  gets  possession  of  the  body,  and  disperses  it  about 
K},'-ypt  in  fourteen  parts.  Meanwhile  Isis  gives  birth  to  llorus, 
whom  she  secretly  rears  in  the  marshes  of  the  Delta.  After 
long  searching,  she  succeeds  in  recoverhig  and  interring  the 
members  of  Osiris,  who,  restored  through  the  magic  formul»  of 
Thoth,  becomes  a  judge  and  god  of  tlie  dead,  and  even  visits  the 
earth  to  appear  to  his  son  llorus.  The  latter  takes  vengeance 
upon  Set  for  the  slaying  of  his  father,  sparing  his  life,  however, 
at  the  entreaty  of  Isis  herself,  with  whom  he  is  for  this  reason 
so  angered  that  he  strikes  off  her  head-dress  (or  her  head),  which 
Thoth  restores  as  a  cow's-head  helmet  (or  cow's  head).  Horns 
and  Set  then  appear  before  the  court  of  the  great  gods  of  Egypt, 
where  Horus,  through  the  support  of  Thoth,  is  victorious,  re- 
ceives tlie  crown  and  throne  of  his  father,  and  unites  both  parts 
of  the  land  under  him  (Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  ;  Budge, 
Egyptian  Religion,  ch.  ii.). 

Whether  the  Isis-Osiris  myth  is  founded  on.' a 
prunitive  attempt  to  explain  the  daily  vicissitudes 
of  the  sun,  or  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  local  historical 
or  religious  legend  which  was  giafted  on  to  solar 
speculation,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  having 
possessed  a  solar  significance  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  reflected  upon  religionji  Osiris  was  the  Sun, 
born  of  Seb  and  Nut,  Earttrtind  Heaven  ;  Set  was 
Night ;  Isis,  whose  name  signifies  '  seat*'or  '  throne,' 
was  a  deity  of  the  heavens,  and  especially  of  the 
dawn,  who  restored  Osiris,  the  Sun,  after  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  Ni^ht,  and  also  gave  birth  to  Horus, 
the  Sun,  who  tooK  vengeance  on  Set,  the  Night, 
and  won  back  his  father's  throne ;  Nephthys,  the 
AVestern  Horizon,  or  Evening,  sister  of  Isis,  the 
Eastern  Horizon,  or  Dawn,  mourns  with  the  latter 
at  the  bier  of  Osiris,  and  is  also  the  mother,  by 
him',  of  Anubis,  god  of  the  realm  of  darkness  and 
the  dead.  Transferred  to  the  realm  of  morals,  tlie 
myth  symbolized  the  warfare  between  good  and 
evil.  It  also  symbolized  human  destiny,  the  re- 
birth of  man  in  his  children ;  but  its  greatest 
significance  in  the  minds  of  the  ancients  was 
spiritual — the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resur- 
rection, the  universal  motherhood  of  Isis,  and  her, 
other-world  influence.  The  resurrection  of  Osiris 
through  the  efforts  of  Isis  symbolized  the  rebirth 
of  the  sotil,  and  it  was  this  that  made  the  Isis  cult 
the  greatest  of  Egyptian  religions,  though  there  is 
no  evidence  that  it  had  attained  to  any  importance, 
or  was  even  in  existence,  before  the  New  Empire. 
Tlirough  her  mysteries  the  worshipper  received 
the  gift  of  immortality,  which  her  magical  powers 
enabled  her  to  bestow.  Her  connexion  with  magic 
no  doubt  made  her  cult  still  more  popular.  In  a 
papyrus  of  as  early  as  1553  B.C.,  a  physician  invokes 
her  aid,  beseeching  her  to  employ  in  his  interests 
the  same  arts  by  which  she  had  healed  the  wounds 
of  Set  and  Horus.  She  was  called  '  lite  Mighty 
in  Magic'  By  the  time  of  the  Saite  and  Greek 
periods  (from  663  on)  she  had  gradually  developed 
into  a  universal  nature-goddess,  a  beneficent,  ma- 
ternal deity  whose  hand  was  full  of  aU  manner  of 
blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual.  She  was  '  The 
Great,'  'The  Great  Mother,'  'The  Mother  of  the 
Gods ' ;  local  goddesyes  were  invested  with  her 
characteristiotj,  and  she  in  turn  took  on  theii's,  until 
the  distinction  between  them  and  her  was  little 
more  than  one  of  mere  name.  She  became  the 
great  prototype  of  all  goddesses.  Her  importance 
in  the  cult  far  overshadowed  that  of  Osiris ;  she 
even  had  independent  shrines,  as,  for  exam])le, 
the  temple  of  the  XXIst  dynasty  at  Gizeh,  called 
'the  temple  of  tlie  Mi-stress  of  the  Pyramids.'  Her 
most  important  seats  of  worship  in  Egypt  were  at 
Memphis,  and  on  the  island  of  Phihv,  at  the 
sotithern  extreiuitj'  of  the  cotintiy,  where  her 
temple,  first  completed  in  the  reign  of  Nectanebos 
(360-842),  remained  oi)en  until  a.d.  560,  when  it 
was  closed  by  order  of  Justinian  (Meyer,  loc.  cit.). 


Outside  of  Egypt,  the  Isis-Osiris  cult  rose  to 
importance  nowhere  until  the  Hellenistic  period 
(from  333  B.C.  on),  tliough  it  was  known  in 
riiuiuicia  in  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  before 
Christ,  and  was  communicated  thence  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Evidences  of  it  are  abundant, 
however,  in  every  part  of  the  Hellenistic  and 
Roman  world.  The  Greeks  saw  in  Isis  and  her 
mysteries  an  analogue  to  Demeter  and  tlie  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries,  identified  Osiris  with  Dionysus, 
Horus  with  Apollo,  Seb  and  Nut  with  Kronos  and 
llhea.  As  early  as  333  B.C.,  in  spite  of  Greek 
prejudice  against  foreign  cults,  tlie  erection  of  a 
temple  at  Peira;us  was  permitted,  and  under  the 
Ptolemys  the  cult  was  received  at  Athens  itself, 
and  a  temple  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  use  of  the  word  '  Isis '  in  the  composition  of 
citizens'  names — Isidotos,  Isidoros,  etc. — and  the 
numerous  reliefs  representing  Greek  ladies  in  the 
character  of  Isis  all'ord  evidence  of  the  popularity 
of  the  cult.  There  were  two  temples  in  Corintn 
(Daremberg  -  Saglio,  Diclionnaiix  dts  antiquit^s 
grecques  et  romaines,  s.v.  '  Isis,  Histoire' ;  Drexler, 
in  Roscher,  s.v.  'Isis,'  373-391). 

The  success  of  the  cult  in  the  West  was  even 
more  pronounced.  Sardinia  had  received  it  before 
the  Hellenistic  period,  probably  through  the 
Phoenicians ;  Malta,  Sicilj^,  and  Southern  Italy 
admitted  it  later.  Puteoli  was  an  important 
centre  in  Campania,  while  the  cult  was  also 
strong  at  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stabi;e. 
The  Pompeian  temple  of  Isis,  of  which  the  remains 
are  still  to  be  seen,  was  founded  between  200  and 
80  B.C.,  was  ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  A.D.  63, 
and  was  the  only  temple  in  the  city  which  had  been 
restored  when  the  final  catastrophe  occurred  in  79 
(H.  Nissen,  Pompejan.  Stud.,  Leipzig,  1877,  pp. 
671, 170  ff. ).  First  introduced  into  the  city  of  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Sulla,  though  probably  it  found  a 
place  in  Ostia  and  the  suburbs  before  this,  it  was 
the  object  of  so  much  distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
conservative  citizenship  of  Rome  that  in  58  B.C.  ^ 
its  altars  on  the  Capitoline,  and  its  chapels  (to  the 
number  of  fifty-three),  were  destroyed  by  order  of 
the  Senate.  In  54,  50,  and  48  similar  e^■ents 
occurred  ;  in  43  the  triumvirs  decreed  a  temple  to 
Isis  and  Serapis,  and  the  cult  seemed  about  to 
gain  the  permanent  support  of  the  State ;  but  in 
28  Augustus  excluded  the  worship  from  inside  the 
Pomerium,  or  augural  limit  of  the  city,  his  policy 
of  opposition  to  foreign  cults  having  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  war  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ;  in 
21  Agrippa  forbade  the  erection  of  chapels  Avithin 
a  radius  of  seven  and  a  half  stades  from  the 
limit ;  and  Tiberius,  in  A.D.  19,  as  a  result  of 
certain  scandals  in  connexion  with  the  cult,  de- 
stroyed its  places  of  worship  and  banished  its 
priests.  Under  Caligula,  however,  the  cult  seems 
to  have  been  recognized  by  the  State,  though  it 
was  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  right  to  erect 
temples  within  the  Pomerium,  nor  supported  by  the 
public  funds.  It  grew,  nevertheless,  and  abundant 
evidence  of  its  strength  is  to  be  seen  in  the  art 
and  literature  of  the  Empire.  Under  Caracalla 
the  law  was  made  null  which  had  kept  its  temples 
outside  the  Pomerium,  and  henceforth  it  enjoyed 
perfect  equality  of  rights  with  other  cults.  Its 
altars  and  shrines  of  minor  size  and  importance 
had  no  doubt  existed  in  the  city  from  the  first, 
and  it  had  been  .strong  in  the  sui)port  of  the  lower 
classes.  Besides  its  lesser  shrines  and  chapels,  its 
greatest  temples  were  that  in  the  sixth  region 
erected  by  Caracalla,  that  on  the  Ca)lian,  east  of 
the  Coliseum,  from  which  the  third  region  took  its 
name  {Isis  ct  Serapis),  and  tlie  great  temple  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  east  of  the  Pantheon,  which  was 
voted  in  43  B.C.,  but  probably  not  erected  until 
about  A.D.   39,   burned   in  80,   and    restored    by 
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Domitian,  Alexander  Severus,  and  Diocletian 
(S.  B.  Platner,  Topociraphy  and  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Rome,  revised  ed.,  Boston,  1911,  pp. 
62,  358).  From  the  2nd  cent,  onwards,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  bitter  and  etiective  antagonists  of 
Chi'istianity,  and,  when  the  final  struggle  occurred, 
numbered  among  its  adhei'ents  many  of  the  first 
families  of  Konae.  Symmachus,  Vettius  Agorius 
Prsetextatus  and  his  Avife,  and  Virius  Nicomachus 
Flavianus  were  its  ardent  defenders.  In  the  three 
months'  revival  of  pagan  religion  at  Rome  in 
A.D.  394,  when  Nicomachus  Flavianus  espoused 
the  cause  of  Eugenius  against  Theodosius,  Isis, 
Mithra,  and  the  Great  Mother  of  the  gods  were 
in  tlie  foreground,  as  they  were  throughout  the 
struggle  with  the  new  religion.  The  festival  of 
Isis  was  celebrated  jvith  great  pomp  on  this 
occasion  (Codex  Parisinus,  8084,  lines  98-101). 
With  the  fall  of  Eugenius  the  cult  passed  out  of 
history  at  Rome,  though  the  worship  persisted 
here  and  there  in  the  Roman  world  until  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century  (Wissowa,  '  Religion 
und  Kultus  der  Romer,'^  Miiller's  Handbudi.,  v.  4, 
p.   95  ft".  ;  Drexler,  loc.  cit.  394-409).     The  fall  of 

the  famous  Serapeum  of  Alexandria  occurred  in 

^397,  but  the  temple  at  Phike  was  not  closed  until 
-■^-560,  when  Justinian's  general,  Narses,  took  its 
priests  captive  and  forbade  the  worship.  The 
vigour  and  long  life  of  the  religion  of  Isis,  as  well 
as  its  rise  and  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  are 
to  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  the  universality 
of  the  character  of  the  goddess,  who  included  in 
herself  the  virtues  of  all  other  goddesses,  by  the 
attractiveness  of  her  ceremonies,  by  the  fascination 
of  her  mysteries,  and,  above  all,  by  the  I'ewards 
>vhich  she  could  oifer  the  faithful  initiate — purifica- 
tion, forgiveness,  communion,  regeneration,  and 
immortality  of  soul ;  in  short,  the  qualities  to 
which  it  owed  its  success  were  the  very  same 
which  existed  in  a  fuller  and  less  artificial  form  in 
Christianity  itself.  While  the  antagonism  between 
the  two  religions  may  have  been  bitter,  and  readied 
a  violent  stage  in  many  places,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  transition  to  Christianity  was  quite 
as  much  a  process  of  blending  as  a  violent  displace- 
ment. Isis  herself  Avas  identified  with  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Horus  with  Christ,  and  some  of  the  legends 
of  the  Saints  are  traceable  to  legends  of  the  Isis 
cult  (Drexler,  426-548  ;  Lafaye,  '  Histoire  du  culte 
des  divinit^s  d'Alexaudrie  hors  de  rEi^vpte,'  pp. 
167-170).  ^:iv    '    i'v 

In  art,  Isis  is  represented  as  a  matron,  standing, 
draped  in  a  long  robe  reaching  to  the  ankles, 
mantle  thrown  over  the  shoulders  and  crossing  the 
breast,  where  it  is  made  into  a  large  and  very 
apparent  knot,  and  often  a  veil,  symbolic  of 
secrecy.  In  her  right  hand  is  the  sistrum,  in  her 
left  a  small  ewer.  II er  hair  is  abundant,  and 
on  her  forehead  rises  the  lotus,  emblem  of  the 
resurrection.  Stars  or  (descent  sometimes  figured 
in  tlie  representation,  in  token  of  her  astronomical 
significance ;  Sirius  was  her  especial  star,  and  she 
is  sometimes  figured  sitting  on  the  liack  of  a  dog 
representing  it.  As  a  deity  of  agriculture,  like 
Denieter,  she  is  figur-ed  with  torches,  heads  of 
wheat  and  imitpies,  serpents,  the  mystic  chest,  or 
the  horn  of  plenty.  As  queen  of  the  lower  world, 
she  is  represented  in  black  marble  or  basalt.  In 
her  character  as  deity  of  the  sea,  she  oftoi  appears 
on  coins  in  a  boat  with  sail  raised,  witli  symbols  of 
the  sea.  As  goddess  of  love  and  maternity,  she  is 
accomjmnied  by  the  infant  Horus,  or  TlarjJocrateH, 
who  is  often  clasped  to  her  breast  or  being  nursed. 
Sometimes  Osiris  completes  the  group,  which  forms 
a  kind  of  holy  family  (Apuleius,  Mctnm.  xi.  3, 
4  ;  Daremberg-Saglio,  s.v.  '  Isis,  Attributions  et 
images '). 

The  practices  of  the  Isis- Osiris  cult  in  Roman 


times  may  be  assumed  to  represent  with  more  or 
less  accuracy  those  of  all  lands  in  which  the  religion 
found  fa^'our.  Its  main  festival  occurred  on  the 
last  day  of  October  and  the  first  three  days  of 
November  (for  the  date  see  Wissowa,  '  Religion 
und  Kultus  der  Roraer,'^  p.  354),  as  follows: 
October  31,  Heuresis  ;  Isis,  in  company  with 
Nephf^iys  and  Anubis,  and  with  manifestations 
of  deepest  grief,  in  which  priests  and  mystics 
participate,  searches  for  the  body  of  Osiris  ;  Nov- 
ember 1-3,  the  celebration  of  the  tirftling,  or 
resurrection,  of  Osiris,  with  unrestrained  ex})res- 
sions  of  joy,  November  2  being  called  Ter  Novena, 
perhaps  from  a  chorus  consisting  of  three  times 
nine  participants,  and  November  3,  H'daria,  from 
its  character,  which  was  like  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding festival  of  the  Great  Mother.  Another 
annual  festival  was  tliat  called  Isidis  Navighim, 
Aviiich  occurred  on  March  5,  at  the  opening  of 
navigation.  A  ship,  richly  equipped,  and  laden 
Avith  spices,  was  sent  to  sea  as  an  ottering  to  the 
goddess.  Apuleius  (Metcmi.  xi.  7-17)  describes 
this  festival  as  it  took  place  at  Cenchreai  near 
Corinth.  It  may  have  had  a  parallel  at  Romfe 
in  a  ceremonj^  at  the  jijouth  of  the  Tiber.  Two 
other  festivals.  Sacrum  Phnrice  and  Sarapia, 
mentioned  in  the  Menologia  Rnstica,  the  first  on 
April  25  and  the  other  sonieAvIiat  earlier,  Avere  of 
less  importance.  The  Pelusia,  on  March  20,  Avas 
a  festival  Avhose  motive  Avas  in  the  flooding  of  the 
Nile,  and  Avas  introduced  at  Rome  at  a  late  date. 
Fasti  Philocali,  and  Lydus,  de  Mensibus,  iv.  40,  are 
the  first  evidences  of  it  (WissoAva,  'Religion  und 
Kultus,' 2  p.  354  f.). 

The  conduct  of  the  cult  Avas  in  the  hands  of 
priests  and  priestesses,  chosen  by  the  cult  asso'ci- 
atious  for  various  terms.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  high  priest,  stimmus  sacerdos,  sucerdos 
7naxlnius,  priitutrius,  prcec.ipuus  (Apul.  xi.  20,  17, 
21,  22),  Avho  Avas  perhaps  the  same  as  the  propheta 
primarius  (ii.  28).  The  granvnateus  Avas  another 
priest.  Each  association  Avas  ofiicered  by  a  pater, 
a  quaestor,  or  treasurer,  and  decurions,  if  the 
membership  Avas  large.  Numerous  names  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions  indicate  that  different  associ- 
ations performed  special  duties  in  the  processions. 
There  Avere  the  j^asfophoroi,  Avho  carried  little 
shrines  upon  litters  ;  pausarii,  sp'named  from  their 
pauses  at  certain  places  along  t-he  route  ;  Anubiaci 
and  Bubastincm,  Avho  may  have  impersonated 
Anubis  and  Bubastis  ;  etc.  Those  Avho  fultilled  a 
priestly  office  Avere  obliged  to  keep  liead  and  face 
clean  shaven,  to  wear  linen  garments,  and  to 
abstain  from  certain  things  (WissoAva,  357  f.  ; 
Daremberg-Saglio,  s.v.  '  Isis,  Les  associations,  Le 
sacredoce'). 

According  to  Apuleius,  there  Avere  three  degrees 
— one  of  Isis,  another  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  a 
third  of  actual  priestly  functions.  Accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  observances  through  Avhich  the  mystic 
passed  in  his  rise  from  one  degi'ee  to  another  is 
impossible  because  of  the  comparative  strictness 
Avith  Avhich  ancient  Avriters  keep  the  rule  of  secrecy. 

The  account  of  Apuleius,  however (ilfciam.  xi.),  throws  general 
light  upon  both  the  public  and  the  private  character  of  the  cult, 
in  spite  of  the  author's  reserA'c  regarding  the  secret  part  of  his 
experience.  Lucius,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  in  wiiose  character 
Apuleius  is  narrating  his  own  experience,  determines  to  devote 
himself  to  Isis.  The  goddess  herself  has  so  directed  him  in  a 
vision  (xi.  5).  The  procession  of  the  following  day  was  that  of 
Isidis  Navigium.  First  came  a  line  of  masqueraders,  strikingly 
costumed — a  soldier,  a  hunter,  a  gladiator,  etc.  At  the  bead  of 
the  procession  proper  marched  women  clad  in  white,  with 
flowers  in  their  hair  and  hands.  Others  followed  bearing 
mirrors  behind  them,  held  up  to  the  face  of  the  advancing 
goddess,  so  that  she  might  see  tlie  members  of  tlie  procession 
rnming,  as  it  were,  to  meet  her,  and  were  followed  by  still 
others  who  carried  ivory  combs  which  they  cmplojed  in  the 
pantomime  of  dressing  the  deity's  hair,  and  others  who 
sprinkled  the  streets  with  balsiim  and  unguent.  Next  came 
a  great  number  of  men  and  women  with  waxen  tapers  and 
other   lights,   and   then   musicians   wiili    pipes  and  flutes,   in 
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whose  train  advanced  a  chorus  of  chosen  youths  clad  in 
snowy  white,  chanting  a  hymn.  Mort?  i)iper9  followed,  and 
heralds,  after  whom  marched;  the  train  of  mystics,  men  and 
women  of  all  ajfes  and  conditions,  luminous  in  pure  white, 
the  women  with  anointed  hair  covered  vnth  transparent  veils, 
and  the  men  with  smooth-shaven  shiny  he^ds ;  afid  all  were 
keeping  up  a  shrill  jingliiit^  with  bronze,  silver,  and  even 
golden  sistra.  Then  came  the  chief  ministers  in  shining  linen, 
oearinf;  insignia  of  tlie  mightiest  gods.  The  first  carried  a  golden 
lamp ;  the  secon<l,  nio<lf  Is  of  altars  ;  the  third,  a  palm  tree  with 
golden  leaves  and  a  golden  cadticeus ;  the  fourth,  a  left  hand, 
the  sj'uibol  of  ecjuity,  and  a  golden  vessel  in  the  form  of  the 
female  breast,  from  which  he  poured  lilmtions  of  milk  on  the 

f  round ;  the  fifth,  a  golden  winnowing-fan  with  thick  golden 
ranches  ;  and  another,  an  amphora.  The  next  featurrf  of  the 
procession  was  a  number  of  men  who  represented  various 
deities :  Anubis,  the  messenger-deity,  bearing  in  his  left  hand 
the  caduceus  and  with  his  right  shaking  a  green  palm  ;  a  cow, 
erect,  the  symbol  of  the  universal  parent-goddess  ;  etc.  These 
were  followed  by  one  who  bore  a  chest  containing  secret 
paraphernalia  ;  another  who  bore  the  etfigy  of  a  great  divinity 
which  resembled  neither  beast  nor  bird,  nor  even  man  ;  and, 
finally,  by  a  priest  witli  sistrum  and  crown  of  roses.  After  the 
sending  out  of  the  sacred  ship  the  mystics  returned  to  the 
temple,  deposited  the  holy  symbols,  were  formally  dismissed, 
and,  after  kissing  the  feet  of  the  silver  statue  of  the  goddess  on 
the  temple  steps,  went  home,  carrying  branches  of  olive, 
flowers,  and  herbs,  and  filled  with  joy  {ih.  8-17).  Lucius  then 
took  up  his  abode  witliin  the  temple  enclosure,  and  attended 
all  the  services  of  the  priests,  studying  and  meditating  until 
the  goddess  announced  in  a  dream  that  the  time  for  his 
initiation  was  at  hand.  He  was  first  bathed,  or  baptized,  in 
public,  then  brought  to  the  feet  of  the  goddess  to  receive  secret 
instruction,  and  ordered,  before  the  world,  to  abstain  for  ten 
days  from  wine,  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  all  abundance  of 
food.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  evening  of  his  consecration 
arrived.  Having  been  favoured,  at  sunset,  with  many  presents 
from  the  multitude  of  assembled  worshippers,  he  was  left  by 
the  throng,  and  in  the  night  conducted  by  the  priest  to  the 
umer  recess  of  the  temple,  where  he  was  the  recipient  of 
revelations  and  the  witness  of  sights  such  as  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  di\Tilge  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  following 
suggestive  description:  'I  approached  the  confines  of  death, 
trod  tlie  threshold  of  Proserpina,  and  returned  borne  through 
all  the  elements ;  at  midnight  I  saw  the  sun  gleaming  with 
bright  light ;  the  gods  below  and  the  gods  above  I  approached 
face  to  face,  and  adored  near  by '  {ib.  23).  The  next  morning 
he  appeared  before  the  people  dressed  in  twelve  stoics,  a 
beautifully  coloured  garment  of  linen,  and  a  precious  sc^rf 
which  covered  his  back  from  neck  to  ankles,  all  of  these  articles 
being  decorated  with  paintings  of  animals  in  vaiious  colours. 
With  a  burning  taper  in  his  hand  and  a  chaplet  of  palm  leaves 
on  his  head,  he  was  suddenly  revealed  to  the  multitude  by 
the  drawing  of  the  sanctuary  curtains  (ib.  24).  He  then,  at 
the  admonition  of  the  goddess,  spent  a  year  in  Rome,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  was  initiated  into  tlie  mysteries  of  Osiris. 
A  short  time  afterwards,  he  was  for  the  third  time  directed  in  a 
vision  to  be  fiurther  initiated.  This  he  did,  becoming  also 
a  member  of  the  college  of  I'astopkoroi,  in  which  he  held  the 
office  of  Quinquermial  Decurion  (ib.  26,  3U). 

The  regular  services  in  a  temple  of  Isis  comprised 
two  ceremonies  each  day.  The  first  occuiTed  at 
sunrise,  when  the  priest  opened  the  doors,  '  waked 
the  deity,'  and  after  several  moments  of  prayer, 
made  tlie  round  of  the  altars,  performing  the 
sacred  ceremonial  and  pouring  libations  at  each, 
after  which  rites  the  worshippers  loudly  announced 
the  first  hour  of  the  day  (Apul.  op.  cit.  20).  At  the 
second  ceremony,  which  took  place  in  the  after- 
noon, the  priest  held  up  before  the  worshippers  a 
vase  of  consecrated  water,  which  they  venerated 
as  the  first  principle  of  all  things  ( Martial,  x.  48.  1). 
LiTRRATURB. — G.  Lafave,  'Histoire  du  culte  des  divinit6s 
d'Ale.xandrie  hors  de  I'Egjiite '  (Bibl.  des  ('.coles  frangaises 
d'Athines  et  de  Rome,  xxxiii.),  Paris,  18S4,  and  art.  'Isis'  in 
Daremberg-Saglio  ;  Eduarfl  Meyer,  in  Koschcr,  s.v.  '  Isis'  ;  W. 
Drexler,  ib. ;  G.  Wissowa,  '  Keligion  und  Kultus  der  Romer  '2, 
in  Miiller's  Ilandbrtch,  v.  4,  Munich,  1912,  pp.  331-359 ;  E.  A.  W. 
Budge,  Egyptian  Religion,  London,  19UU.     

Grant  Showerman. 

ISLAM.  —  Islam  is  the  name  peculiar  to  the 
religion  founded  by  Muhammad,  and  embraces  all 
the  ditlerent  sects  which  are  now  found  among 
his  followers.  Thus,  a  Slu'ite  and  a  Sunnite  are 
both  Muslims.  Islam  is  the  infinitive  form  of 
aslanui,  and  means  '  to  resign  oneself,'  to  profess 
Islam.  It  is  sometimes  looked  upon  by  European 
writers  as  expressing  complete  re.signation  to  the 
will  of  God  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  duty  ;  but 
this  seems  to  be  too  wide  an  e.xtension  of  the  term, 
for  Syed  Amir '  Ali  says  : 

'The  word  does  not  imply,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  absolute 
submission  to  God's  will,  but  means,  on  the  contrary,  striviDg 
after  righteousness '  (Spirit  of  Islam,  ed.  1891,  p.  226). 


But  what  is  the  idea  of  rigliteousness  wliich  the 
term  'I.ilum'  expresses?  It  is  given  in  the  verse, 
'  Whoso  is  a  Muslim,  lie  seeketh  after  tiie  right 
way'  (Qui:  Ixxii.  14).  Here,  again,  we  need  a  defi- 
nition of  the  words  '  Muslim '  and  '  right  way.' 
Mnli;u(iniadan  commentators  explain  tiiem  thus  : 
tiie  former  means  '  one  wlio  places  his  neck  under 
the  order  of  ( <od,'  '  one  who  comes  under  the  order,' 
'one  wiio  sincerely  accepts  the  dogma  of  the  Unity 
of  God  ' ;  the  other,  tlic  rn.sltdd,  or  '  right  way,'  is 
the  '  finding  of  the  reward  of  good  works,  the 
'  desire  of  goodness.' 

The  term  '  Islam '  occurs  twice  in  late  Meccan 
suras,  but  not  in  the  earlier  ones. 

'  That  man's  breast  will  be  open  to  Islftm  '  (vi.  125).  Whose 
breast  God  has  opened  to  Islam'  (xxxix.  r.i). 

In  Meuinite  suras  it  occurs  in  the  following 
places : 

'  The  true  religion  (din)  with  God  is  Islam '  (iil.  17).  '  Whoeo 
desireth  any  other  religion  (din)  than  Islam,  that  religion  shall 
not  be  accepted  from  him'  (iii.  79).  'It  is  my  pleasure  that 
Islam  be  your  religion '  (v.  5).  '  Who  is  more  impious  than  he 
who,  when  called  to  Islam,  deviseth  a  falsehood  concerning 
God  ? '  (Ixi.  7).  '  We  profess  Isldm  '  (xlix.  14).  '  They  taunt  thee 
with  having  embraced  Islam  '  (xlix.  17). 

Some  parts  of  the  verb  expre.<s  the  sense  of  em- 
bracing Islam,  but  they  are  chiefly  found  in  late 
suras:  xlix.  17,  ix.  75,  iii.  CO,  xii.  101,  xxxiii.  35. 
It  is  very  important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind.  In 
a  few  places  a  more  general  idea  of  resignation 
seems  to  be  referred  to,  as  : 

'  They  who  set  their  faces  with  resignation  Oodward  (man 
aslama  uajhahu  lilldhi),  and  do  that  which  is  right,  their  reward 
is  with  their  Lord '  (ii.  lOG),  and  '  I  resign  myself  to  the  Lord  of 
the  worlds'  (aslaintu  lirabhi-l-'dlamxna)  (li.  125). 
But  these  have  to  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
the  meaning  attached  by  Muslim  commentators  to 
the  more  definite  ones. 

Muhammadan  theologians  draw  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  Imun  ('faith')  and  Islam,  and  base 
it  on  the  following  verse  : 

'The  Aral)s  say,  "  We  believe."  Say  thou,  "  Ye  believe  not"; 
say  rather,  "  We  profess  Islam  (aslainna),"  for  the  faith  (Iwian) 
hath  not  yet  found  its  way  into  your  hearts'  (xlix.  14). 

Belief  with  the  heart  is  one  thing ;  the  profession 
of  Islilm  is  another.  It  is  outward  obedience  to 
certain  rules,  and  it  is  only  when  sincerity  (tasdlq) 
is  joined  to  it,  as  shown  in  the  belief  in  God,  angels, 
divine  books,  prophets,  predestination,  and  the  last 
day,  that  a  man  becomes  a  true  believer.  Shahras- 
tani,  in  the  Milal  wan-NUuil  (ed,  London,  1S46, 
p.  27),  draws  a  distinction  between  Islam,  imun 
(' faith '),  and  nVwan  (' devotion,'  'benevolence')  in 
the  following  tradition  : 

Gabriel  one  day  came  in  the  form  of  an  Arab  and  sat  near 
the  Prophet  and  said  :  'O  Messenger  of  God,  what  is  Islam?' 
The  Prophet  replied :  '  Islam  is  to  believe  in  God  and  His 
Prophet,  to  say  the  prescribed  prayers,  to  give  alms,  to  observe 
the  fast  of  Ramadan,  and  to  make  Ihe  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.' 
Gabriel  replied  that  he  had  spoken  truth,  and  then  asked  the 
Prophet  what  Imdn  was.  He  replied  that  it  was  to  believe  in 
God,  angels,  books,  prophets,  the  last  day,  and  predestination. 
Again,  Gabriel  admitted  the  coiTectness  of  the  definition,  and 
in(|uired  what  ihsdn  meant.  The  Prophet  replied  :  '  To  wor- 
ship God  as  if  thou  seest  Him,  for  if  thou  seest  Him  not  He 
sees  thee.' 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  meaning  assigned  in 
Persian  commentaries  to  the  term  '  Aluslim,'  which 
is  said  to  designate  a  man  who  is  a  munqdd  and  a 
hukmbarddr,  words  which  mean  'submissive'  or 
'obedient  to  orders.'  A  Muslim,  then,  is  one  who 
carefully  keeps  the  outward  works  of  the  law,  but, 
when  he  adds  to  it  iJisdn,  or  devotion,  he  is  a  muhsin, 
a  man  wlio  does  good  works  as  well  as  paj's  atten- 
tion to  ceremonial  observances ;  when  to  these  he 
adds  sincerity  of  heart  and  exercises  faith  (imdn), 
he  becomes  a  mu'min,  or  '  believer.' 

'  The  true  bulievers  (al-ilu'minan)  are  onl}-  those  who  believe 
iu  Allah  and  His  Apostle,  and  afterwards  doubt  not'  (xlix.  15). 

The  term  '  Islam  '  emphasizes  the  Rabbinical  pre- 
cept that  it  is  not  the  'study  of  the  law  which  is 
most  important,  but  the  practice  thereof,' and  con- 
notes the  formal  performance  of  certain  outward 
duties.     It  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  had  an 
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ethical  meaning  attached  to  it.  The  commentators 
seem  to  be  unanimous  in  using  it  in  a  mechanical 
sense.  That  agrees  with  the  omission  of  the  term 
in  the  earlier  siiras  ;  for  it  was  not  till  Muhammad 
formulated  his  religion  at  Medina  that  the  Arkdn- 
ad-din  ('pillars  of  religion'),  the  five  obligatory 
duties  of  religion,  came  to  be  a  formal  part  therein. 
Earlier,  the  word  Islam  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  common  use.  Thus,  Islam,  when  looked 
at  from  the  Muhammadan  standpoint,  loses  much 
of  the  beauty  Avhich  has  gathered  round  the  ethical 
idea  of  comjjlete  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
really  emphasizes  the  external  and  legal  side  of 
religion. 

For  the  religions  of  Islam  see  MUHAMMADANISM. 

LiTERATDRK. — Syed  Amir  'Ali,  Life  and  Teachings  of  Mo- 
liammed,  or  the  Spirit  of  Islam,  London,  1891 ;  D.  B.  Mac- 
donald,  Aspects  of  Islam,  New  York,  1911 ;  F.  A.  Klein,  The 
Religion  of  Isldm,  London,  190C  ;  T.  P.  Hug-hes,  DI,  London, 
1895^  Garcin  de  Tassy,  L'lslamisme?,  Paris,  1874;  Sliah- 
rastanl,  Al-Milal  wa'n-Nihal,  ed.  W.  Cureton,  London,  1846 ; 
T.  Noldeke,  Sketches  from  Eastern  History,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 

1892.  Edward  Sell. 

ISOCRATES.— The  place  of  Isocrates  in  the 
history  of  Greek  oratory  and  the  evolution  of  prose 
style  is  definitely  described  in  Jebb's  Attic  Orators 
and  his  art.  in  EBr  "  xiv.  877.  In  ethics,  Isocrates 
interests  the  student  of  to-day  chiefly  as  a  measure 
of  the  altitude  by  which  Plato  towers  above  the 
flats  of  the  average  moral  sentiment  of  refined  and 
educated  Greeks  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  But  to 
Ascham,  Milton,  and  the  educators  of  the  Renais- 
sance generally,  he  was  a  still  edifying  expositor  of 
the  gi'eat  commonplaces  of  morality  and  the  con- 
duct of  life.     Thomas  Elyot  says  of  him  : 

'  Isocrates,  concerning  the  lesson  of  oratours,  is  euerywhere 
wonderfull  profitable,  hauynge  almost  as  many  wyse  sentences 
as  he  hath  wordes :  and  with  that  is  so  ewete  and  delectable 
to  rede,  that,  after  him,  almost  all  other  seme  unsauery  and 
tedious :  and  in  persuadynge,  as  well  a  prince,  as  a  priuate 
persone,  to  vertue,  in  two  very  litlo  and  compendious  warkes, 
wherof  he  made  the  one  to  kyngo  Nicocles,  the  other  to  his 
frende  Demonicus,  wolde  be  perfectly  kanned,  and  had  in  con- 
tinual memorie'  {The  Boke  named  Tht  Gouernour,  London, 
1883,  i.  74). 

The  (probably  genuine) '  protreptic '  or  parpenetic 
discourse  to  Demonicus  here  mentioned  is  tlie  ear- 
liest extant  specimen  of  a  long  literary  succession 
which  in  modern  English  literature  extends  from 
Sir  Henry  Sidney's  Letter  to  his  '  little  Philip  at 
school  at  Shrewsbury,'  Polonius's  advice  to  Laer- 
tes, and  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Christian  Morals, 
through  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son,  down 
to  Hazlitt's  Adidce  to  a  School-boy,  Thackeray's  Mr. 
BrowrCs  Letters  to  his  Nephew,  and  their  numerous 
recent  imitators.  The  Demonicus  anticipates  many 
famous  sayings,  from  C.  Tonrneur's  '  Your  prede- 
cessors were  your  precedents'  {Atheist's  Tragedy, 
I.  ii.)  to  'How  doth  the  little  busy  bee.'  In  its 
pages  the  appeal  to  the  secret  tribunal  of  con- 
science (i.  16)  and  the  Golden  Pi.ule  (i.  14),  on 
which  Isocrates  twice  stumbles  elsewhere  (iii.  62 
and  iv.  81)  as  a  happy  turn  of  Gorgian  rhetoric, 
stand  in  naive  juxtaposition  with  the  Chester- 
fieldian  recommendation  to  win  the  favour  of  men 
by  speaking  '  advantageously  of  them  behind  their 
backs  in  companies  who,  you  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, will  tell  them  again '  (i.  3.3). 

The  two  discourses  in  this  kind  that  bear  the 
name  of  Nicocles  contain  further  parrenetic  matter 
together  with  many  special  considerations  concern- 
ing tlie  duties  of  good  kings  and  loyal  subjects — 
the  theme  of  the  ^aaiXiKbs  X6yos  of  post-Classical 
and  Renaissance  oratory.  They  also  discuss  the 
style  of  this  kind  of  writing,  whicli,  Isocrates  tells 
us,  is  appropriately  disjointed  and  aphoristic,  and 
its  matter,  which,  he  thinks,  demands  not  so  much 
originality  as  industry  in  the  collection  of  the  best 
things  already  said  by  Hesiod,  Phocylides,  Theog- 
nis,  and  other  moral  poets.  Isocrates  here  (ii.  44) 
and  elsewhere  deplores  the  perversity  of  mankind, 


who  prefer  the  pleasant  to  the  useful  and  the  fables 
of  mythology  to  the  profitable  admonitions  of  the 
gnomic  poets. 

The  Areopagiticus,  which  has  only  its  title  in 
common  with  Milton's  famous  tract,  was  also  a 
favourite  with  Renaissance  moralists  because  of 
its  impressive  development  of  the  topics  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age,  the  licence  of  democracy, 
and  the  need  for  a  restoration  of  the  salutary  dis- 
cipline of  the  good  old  times. 

The  main  ethical  interest  of  the  other  orations 
lies  in  their  resemblance  to,  yet  their  contrast  with, 
Plato.  Isocrates'  ethics  is  utilitarian,  not  in  any 
speculative  sense,  but  in  its  prevailing  tone  and 
temper.  His  preaching  is  exactly  that  of  the  ex- 
cellent fathers  of  families  whose  prudential  philo- 
sophy fails  to  satisfy  Glaucon  and  Adimantus  in 
the  second  book  of  Plato's  Republic.  He  cele- 
brates not  the  beauty,  not  the  absolute  worth  and 
intrinsic  sanctions,  but  the  profitableness  of  virtue. 
Honesty  is  and  ouglit  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  best 
policy  (xv.  283).  Isocrates  repeatedly  enforces  this 
lesson  Avith  illustrations  drawn  from  Greek  history, 
and  more  particularly  from  the  ruinous  effects  of  a 
selfish  policy  of  imperialism  on  the  true  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  Atliens  and  Sparta  (vi.  34,  viii. 
14,  25  ff.,  xiv.  40).  But  even  this  empirical  coin- 
cidence of  happiness  and  righteousness  he  will  not 
affirm  absolutely  or  undertake  to  demonstrate  (xii. 
185  f.  ;  but  cf.  xiv.  25).  It  is  true,  '  for  the  most 
part,'  he  says  in  a  phrase  made  technical  by  Aris- 
totle, and  the  wise  man  will  govern  his  conduct  by 
probabilities  and  the  general  rule  (viii.  35).  To 
this  he  adds  the  interesting  remark  that  the  law 
is  most  certain  of  verification  in  the  longer  life  of 
cities  and  States  (viii.  120,  vi.  34-38),  and  he  main- 
tains that  we  may  attribute  the  few  cases  of  its 
apparent  violation  to  the  neglect  of  the  gods  (xii. 
187),  an  expression  against  which  Plato  would  have 
protested.     As  Dryden  more  piously  puts  it : 

'I  have  heard,  indeed,  of  some  virtuous  persons  who  have 
ended  unfortunatelj',  but  never  of  any  virtuous  nation  :  Provi- 
dence is  engaged  too  deeply,  when  the  cause  becomes  so  general ' 
(Preface  to  Annus  Mirabilis). 

But,  though  Isocrates  deprecates  (xii.  118)  or 
sneers  at  (x.  1,  xv.  84)  the  subtleties  and  the  para- 
doxes of  absolute  Platonic  ethics,  he  seems  to  have 
been  increasingly  moved  to  emulation  by  the  suc- 
cess and  the  moral  fervour  of  the  Gorgias  and  the 
Bepublic  (iii.  47,  59,  ii.  29,  vi.  59,  viii,"  28).  Traces 
of  this  feeling  appear  in  the  passages  already  men- 
tioned on  the  verification  of  moral  law  in  history. 
It  is  still  more  apparent  in  certain  edifying  digres- 
sions on  the  true  meaning  of  those  ambiguous 
words,  'advantage'  and  'gain'  (irXeope^la,  iii.  2,  viii. 
7,  17,  XV.  275,  xii.  240 ;  K^pdos,  iii.  50).  All  men 
desire  their  own  advantage,  he  repeatedly  tells  us, 
but  they  mistakenly  seek  it  in  taking  wrongful 
advantage  of  others.  All  men  desire  gain,  but 
they  know  not  in  what  true  gain  consists. 

In  addition  to  this,  Isocrates  has  many  ethical 
or  psychological  observations  that  recall  Plato  or 
anticipate  Aristotle.  Though  teaching  alone  will 
not  make  a'good  man  of  a  bad  one  (xiii.  21),  he  is 
confident  that  '  virtue '  can  be  taught  (ii.  12  f. ),  as 
even  the  training  of  animals  proves  (xv.  213  f.). 
His  list  of  virtues  includes  the  Platonic  four  (ix. 
22  f.)  and  incidentally  others,  as  self-control  and 
magnificence  (ii.  19).  '  Great-souled '  is  one  of  his 
terms  of  praise.  He  emphasizes  the  idea  of  modera- 
tion and  the  mean,  and  anticipates  Aristotle  in  the 
remark  that  the  virtuous  mean  is  more  akin  to 
deficiency  than  to  excess  (ii.  33  f.),  as  also  in  the 
affirmation  that  virtue  when  won  is  the  most  stable 
of  possessions  (i.  5  f.  ;  cf.  iii.  47).  The  three  motives 
of  human  action,  he  says,  are  gain,  honour,  and 
pleasure. 

His  conjectured  influence  upon  Greek  politics, 
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and  the  elements  of  political  theory  and  termino- 
logy scattered  through  his  writings,  lie  outside  of 
our  topic. 

His  religion  is  conventional  and  perfunctory, 
though  he  sometimes  develops  the  Euripideau  or 
anticipates  tlic  Tlatonic  oens>ire  of  tiie  anthropo- 
morphic mytholngy,  whicli  attributes  human  fail- 
ings to  the  gods  (xi.  41).  References  to  the  subject 
are  sometimes  introduced  by  tlie  piirase  :  '  if  I  may 
properly  speak  of  such  ancient  (or  old-fashioned) 
things'  (iii.  26,  iv.  30).  The  gods,  he  tells  us, 
govern  mankind  and  apportion  good  and  evil,  not 
by  direct  intervention,  but  by  the  tiioughts  which 
they  inspire  in  men  (v.  150).  In  one  passage  he 
comes  very  near  to  the  Ovidian  '  expedit  esse  deos 
et  ut  expedit  esse  putemus'  (xi.  24  f.).  He  alludes 
to  the  better  hope  of  the  righteous  and  of  the 
initiated  (ii.  20,  iv.  28 ;  cf.  viii.  35),  and  he  makes 
use  of  the  conventional  formula :  '  if  any  percep- 
tion remains  to  the  dead'  (xiv.  61).  But  the  only 
immortality  which  he  really  expects  is  the  subjec- 
tive immortality  of  fame  (xii.  260). 

In  ethics  and  religion,  as  in  philosophy  and  elo- 
quence, he  cannot  bear  confrontation  with  his  tAVO 
supreme  contemporaries  ;  but,  removed  from  the 
siiadow  of  that  comparison,  he  appears  as  a  worthy 
citizen,  an  excellent  teacher,  and  an  estimable 
writer,  whose  works,  if  no  longer  valued  for 
themselves,  are  indispensable  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  life  and  tnought  of  the  age  of  Plato 
and  Demosthenes. 

Literature. — There  ia  very  little  literature  on  the  ethics  ot 
Isocrates.  L.  Schmidt,  Die  Ethik  der  alten  Oriechen,  Berlin, 
1882,  may  he  mentioned.  The  philolojpcal  literature  is  given 
in  A'Br  11  xiv.  SSI ;  R.  C.  Jebb,  Attic  Oratnra,  London,  1893; 
F.  Blass,  Die  atlische  Beredsamkeit  2,  Leipzig,  1887-98 ;  and 
W.  Christ,  Gesch.  der  grieeh.  Lit.^,  ed.  O.  Stiihlin  and  VV. 
Schmid,  Munich,  1912  fl.  PAUL  SHORE Y. 

ISRAEL.  —  I.  Introduction.  —  An  adequate 
treatment  of  the  questions  suggested  by  the  name 
'  Israel '  would  require  an  encyclop.nedia  to  itself. 
All  that  is  attempted  is  to  trace  the  religious  de- 
velopment which  has  given  pre-eminence  to  Israel 
among  the  spiritual  teachers  of  mankind.  The 
religion  of  Israel  cannot  bo  satisfactorily  studied 
.ipart  from  the  external  history  of  the  race,  but 
account  will  here  be  taken  of  tlie  latter  only  in  so 
far  as  it  serves  to  elucidate  the  former.  An  inquiry 
into  the  historical  value  of  the  narrative  of  tlic 
Pentateuch  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
article.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  the  name  '  Israel ' 
we  understand  that  people  which,  though  not 
originally  homogeneous,  had  been  formed  into  a 
single  nation  in  Palestine  about  a  millennium 
before  the  Christian  era. 

Of  this  nation  the  strictly  Israelite  element 
was  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  the 
Israelites  before  their  conquest  of  the  Canaanites 
and  subsequent  mingling  Avith  them  having  occu- 
pied the  oases  in  the  wilderness  to  the  south  of 
Palestine,  where  they  had  entered  into  close  rela- 
tion with  the  Kenites  and  other  tribes  of  kindred 
stock  as  well  as  with  the  Midianites  further  east, 
from  whom,  perhaps,  they  learned  to  reverence 
Horeb,  the  holy  mountain.  They  regarded  them- 
selves as  closely  akin  to  the  Edomites,  who  seem 
to  have  gained  a  permanent  settlement  in  the 
district  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  date  ;  and  somewhat  less  closely  to  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  on  the  east.  The  belief 
that  their  ancestors  had  been  Arainjeans  and  had 
once  lived  in  N.W.  Mesopotamia  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  may  be  due  to 
the  fusion  with  Aramcean  settlers  which  took  place 
during  tlio  Sth  and  7th  centuries  B.C.  It  was  com- 
monly believed  among  the  Israelites  that  before 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  their  ancestors  had  for 
some  time  sojourned  in   Egypt,  where  they  had 


been  compelled  to  do  taskwork,  from  which  they 
had  been  freed  by  Moses.  It  may  be  questioned 
wiiether  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  ever  in  Egypt. 
The  early  legends  which  have  comedown  to  us  liad 
taken  final  sliape  at  a  time  when  stress  was  being 
laid  on  the  national  unity  of  Israel,  and  doubtless 
this  unity  has  in  many  cases  been  wrongly  ascribed 
to  the  past.' 

2.  Tribal  division  and  conquest  of  Palestine. — 
The  twelve  tribes  of  which,  in  later  times,  Israel 
was  considered  to  be  composed  fall  into  four 
groups,  severally  connected  by  descent  from  four 
women  to  whom  they  traced  tlieir  ancestry.  The 
Leah  group  included  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Jiidah, 
Issachar,  and  Zebulun  ;  tiie  Rachel  group,  Joseph 
(subdivided  into  Ephraim  and  Manawseh)  and 
Benjamin.  To  Zilpah,  said  to  be  Leah's  hand- 
maid (whereby  some  dependence  upon  the  Leah 
tribes  seems  to  be  indicated),  were  assigned  Gad 
and  Asher ;  to  Bilhah,  Rachel's  handmaid,  Dan 
and  Naphtali.'  We  need  not  suppose  tliat  all  the 
tribes  hnally  incorporated  in  Israel  had  become 
confederated  before  the  Exodus  or  even  before  the 
conquest  of  Palestine.  Eor  the  Egyptian  sojourn 
of  the  Rachel  tribes  at  least  we  have  the  witness  of 
Amos  (2'"  3') ;  for  that  of  the  Leah  tribes  we  have 
no  early  evidence  apart  from  the  Pentateuch  ;  but 
it  would  be  diliicult  to  explain  the  prominence  of 
Moses,  a  Levite,  in  the  traditions  of  the  Exodus,  if 
only  the  Rachel  tribes  had  come  out  of  Egypt.  Tlie 
tribes  which  are  represented  as  descended  from  the 
concubines  were  probably  of  mixed  origin,  mainly 
Canaanite,  and  were  incorporated  in  Israel  only 
after  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  In  addition  to 
these,  in  Judali  at  least,  were  other  tribes,  such  as 
the  Calebites,  which,  however,  remained  more  or 
less  distinct  for  a  long  time  after  their  inclusion  in 
Judah.  It  is  probable  that  these  clans  entered  upon 
their  inheritance  from  the  south ;  but,  since  Reuben, 
not  Judah,  is  reckoned  as  the  first-born  son  of  Leah, 
by  which  priority  of  settlement  is  probably  to  be 
understood,  and  since  Moses  the  Levite  was  buried 
in  Reubenite  territory  east  of  the  Jordan,'  the 
Pentateuchal  tradition,  according  to  which  the 
land  between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jablwk  was  first 
won  by  Israel,  and  W.  Palestine  was  invaded  from 
this  region,  may  be  accepted  as  correct  for  both  the 
Leah  and  the  Rachel  tribes,  though  it  is  unlikely  that 
these  acted  togetlier.  In  the  section  .Jg  1'"'  Simeon 
is  associated  with  Judah,  but  the  writer  to  whom 
we  owe  this  section  in  its  present  form  has  prob- 
ably modified  an  early  tradition  of  Simeon's  first 
invasion  of  Palestine  to  suit  the  fact  that  in  later 
times  Simeon  was  incorporated  with  Judah.  Bezek, 
which  is  reasonably  identified  with  the  modern 
Ibzik,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Shechem,  seems  to  be  beyond 
the  sphere  of  Judah's  operations  ;  but  a  Simeonite 
war  in  this  neighbourhood  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  in  Gn  34  (cf.  49)  Simeon  is  found 
with  Levi  in  central  Palestine.     We  do  not  know 

1  We  must  guard  against  the  supposition  that  every  statement 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  historical  books  of  the  OT  embodies 
a  '  tradition.'  Hebrew  writers  were  as  capable  of  drawing  in- 
ferences as  modern  commentators,  and  in  some  cases  they 
cannot  have  intended  their  statements  to  be  taken  literally.  In 
the  section  Gn  251-*  we  have  what  appears  to  be  a  mere  literary 
device  to  show  in  genealogical  fashion  the  connexion  of  Israel 
with  Midian  and  other  tribes.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  section 
is  now  misplaced,  and  that  it  once  followed  the  account  of  th« 
birth  of  Ishmael ;  but  it  does  not  harmonize  well  with  the  tone 
of  that  story,  and  in  any  case  the  editor  who  gave  it  its  present 
position  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  its  incongruity,  if 
taken  literally,  with'its  context.  In  the  OT  we  are  dealing  with 
writings  emanating  from  a  people  whose  ideas  of  arrangement 
were  based  on  oral  rather  than  on  literary  methods. 

2  Although  the  grouping  of  the  Leah  and  Rachel  tribes  is 
probablv  pre-I'alestinian,  the  names  Leah  and  Rachel  may  be 
somewhat  later.     On  such  points  certai7ity  is  impossible. 

3  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Gn  oOH'f-  evidently  implies  that 
the  tomb  of  Israel  was  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  burial  at  Mach- 
pelah  belongs  to  the  later  and  exclusively  Judsean  modification 
of  tradition. 
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the  extent  of  the  area  occupied  by  these  tribes,  but 
it  is  probable  that,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
many  strongholds  which  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Canaanites,  the  five  Leah  tribes  west  of  the 
Jordan  were  originally  contiguous,  Judah  being 
settled  in  the  south,  where  the  tribe  came  into 
contact  with  the  friendly  Calebites,  and  Issachar 
and  Zebulun  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo  and  the 
district  to  the  north. 

The  permanent  effect  of  this  invasion  of  W. 
Palestine  was  not  very  great.  Issachar  and  Zebu- 
lun were  entirely  dominated  by  the  Canaanites  ; 
Simeon,  which,  next  to  lieuben,  must  have  been 
originally  the  most  important  of  the  Leah  tribes, 
was  before  long  expelled  from  its  first  settlements, 
the  survivors  finding  a  refuge  in  the  south  ;  ^  at  the 
same  time  Levi  as  a  territorial  tribe  ceased  to  exist. 
Since,  however,  in  view  of  Gn  34,  49,  it  can  hardly 
be  maintained  that  Levi  was  always  merely  a 
jwiestly  caste,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  tribe  of  Levi  once  had  a  settlement  just  where 
we  should  expect  to  find  it,  viz.  between  Simeon 
and  Judah  ;  and,  if  so,  we  may  hazard  the  guess 
that  Shiloh  was  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Levi, 
while  the  tribe  still  occupied  territory  in  central 
Palestine.'' 

The  Leah  tribes'  invasion  was  followed  by  a 
second,  undertaken  by  the  Rachel  tribes  under  the 
leadersliip  of  Joshua.  These  crossed  the  Jordan 
near  Jericho,  which  they  took,  advancing  thence 
to  Ai  and  Bethel,  from  which  point  they  gradually 
extended  their  power  over  central  Palestine.*  For 
a  long  time  many  Canaanite  fortresses  remained 
unsubdued,  but  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Leah  and 
Rachel)  were  able  by  degrees  to  consolidate  their 
position  and  to  exercise  some  sort  of  hegemony 
over  tribes  of  mixed  origin — the  sons  of  the  hand- 
maids. The  assignment  of  Gad  to  Leah's  handmaid 
may  be  explained  by  the  position  of  the  tribe 
immediately  to  the  north  of  Reuben — Asher,  simi- 
larly assigned,  being  contiguous  to  Zebulun.  Dan, 
assigned  to  Rachel's  handmaid,  lay  immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  Rachel  tribes,  and  the  similar 
assignment  of  Naphtali  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  by  its  proximity  to  the  northern  Dan.  Ben- 
jamin, which  would  appear  to  have  been  originally 
a  subdivision  of  the  Joseph  tribes,*  gained  in  im- 
portance sufficiently  to  be  reckoned  as  a  separate 
tribe,  and  colonists  from  Manasseh  re-crossed  the 
Jordan  and  settled  in  Bashan. 

3.  Union  of  the  tribes. — It  is  impossible  here  to 
do  more  than  indicate  briefly  the  process  by  which 
the   tribes  of  Israel  were  welded  together.     The 

1  Whether  the  expulsion  of  Simeon  was  due  to  the  Canaanites 
only,  or,  in  some  measure,  to  the  Rachel  tribes,  cannot  be 
determined.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Gn  3430  (cf.  495-s)  Israel 
repudiates  the  action  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  and  in  Gn  422-<  Joseph 
imprisons  Simeon.  The  later  settlement  of  Simeonites  in  Judah 
proves  nothing  as  to  their  earlier  home.  The  migration  of  the 
Danites  from  their  original  settlement  furnishes  an  exact  ana- 
logy. It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible  that  those  Simeonites  who 
survived  the  Canaanite  onslaught  retained  their  original  settle- 
ment as  an  enclave  in  the  territory  of  the  house  of  Joseph  as  long 
as  the  N.  Israelite  kingdom  lasted,  perhaps  as  late  as  the  de- 
struction of  Shiloh,  mentioned  in  Jer7'-15.  The  earliest  evidence 
for  Simeon's  connexion  with  Judah  is  in  Jg  11-7,  which  in  its 
present  form  is  not  earlier  than  the  Exile. 

2  The  history  of  Shiloh  presents  a  most  difficult  problem.  The 
place  appears  to  have  possessed  a  sanctuary  of  great  importance, 
which  contained  the  Ark.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  .Shiloh 
was  destroyed  by  the  Philistines,  and  that  the  surviving  priests 
fled  to  Nob ;  but  the  only  ground  for  connecting  the  ))riesthood 
of  Shiloh  with  that  of  Nob  is  the  awkward  statement  in  1  S  143. 
Moreover,  Jeremiah  (712)  implies  that  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh 
had  continued  until  fairly  recent  times  (cf.  Jg21iS).  Itsdestruc- 
tion  perhaps  took  place  in  the  catastrophe  referred  to  in  Is  78, 
i.e.  about  670  B.C.  If  the  cult  at  Shiloh  differed  in  important 
particulars  from  that  of  other  sanctuaries  of  the  Rachel  trilics, 
we  can  understand  why  N.  Israelite  writers  should  ignore  it. 
It  is  certainly  hard  to  believe  that  the  Ark  (q.v.)  was  connected 
with  the  early  religion  of  the  Rachel  tribes,  for,  had  this  been 
the  case,  a  duplicate  would  probably  have  been  made. 

3  Jos  8'!')-35  is  based  directly  on  Dt  27,  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  '  tradition.' 

4  Cf.  2  S  1920,  Am  56  66. 


cause  of  unity  was  the  common  danger  which  for 
several  generations  threatened  the  tribes,  either 
from  the  original  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  whom 
they  had  sought  to  dispossess,  or  from  other  in- 
vaders, such  as  the  Philistines,  who,  like  Israel, 
were  seeking  to  gain  possession  of  the  coimtry. 
Thus  the  struggle  against  the  king  of  Hazor 
(Jos  11,  Jg  4)  probably  involved  not  only  Naphtali, 
but  also  the  neighbouring  tribes  ;  the  power  of 
Sisera  and  the  fortified  towns  of  the  plains  of 
Megiddo  and  Jezreel  threatened  both  the  Leah 
tribes,  Issachar  and  Zebulun,  and  the  Rachel 
tribes  to  the  south  of  them.  From  time  to  time  a 
military  leader  who  had  been  successful  in  struggles 
of  this  kind  would  exercise  authority  as  a  king  in 
the  region  which  he  had  delivered.  Thus  Gideon 
was  elected  king  ^  over  some  portion  of  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim.  Somewhat  later,  apparently  towards 
the  end  of  the  11th  cent.  B.C.,  the  opposition  of 
Philistine  Ammonites  and  Amalekites  demon- 
strated the  need  of  concerted  action,  and  for  a 
time  united  the  Rachel  tribes  with  the  Leah  tribes 
farther  south.  The  union  was  short-lived,  and 
was  broken  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  ;  but  it  gave 
to  later  ages  an  ideal  of  what  Israel  should  be. 

An  exact  history  of  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David 
is  impossible.  The  longer  accounts  of  these  reigns 
— though  they  doubtless  embody  some  true  tradi- 
tions— are  inconsistent  with  the  short  summaries 
given  in  1  S  W^-  and  in  2  S  8.  These  sections, 
which  are  certainly  quite  independent,  show  that 
in  the  circles  in  which  thej^  originated  all  that  was 
definitely  known  of  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David 
was  that  certain  wars  had  been  waged  during  this 
period,  the  exploits  of  the  two  kings  not  being 
clearly  distinguished. ^ 

4.  Early  religion  of  Israel.— Of  the  religion  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  proper  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine  we  have  no  direct  information  ; 
all  the  stories  relating  to  this  period  are  written 
for  the  edification  of  later  ages  and  are  coloured 
by  their  circumstances.  The  most  noteworthy 
passages  which  throw  any  light  on  the  subject 
are  Am  5^^^  and  Jer  7"^.  If  in  both  the  8th  and  7th 
centuries  B.C.  it  could  be  asserted  that  Israel  had 
not  offered  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings  during  the 
sojourn  in  tlie  wilderness,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
throughout  tlie  Monarchy  there  still  existed  in 
some  circles  traditions  of  a  religion  which  must 
have  been  very  different  from  what  is  jjresented  to 
us,  not  only  in  the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and 
Kings,  but  even  in  the  earlier  documents  of  the 
Pentateuch.  We  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  suppose 
that  in  the  early  days  sacrifice  was  altogether 
unknown,  but  we  shall  scarcely  do  justice  to  the 
plain  words  of  the  prophets  if  we  do  not  conclude 
that  it  was  a  conijiaratively  infrequent  rite,  per- 
haps confined  to  tlie  feast  of  the  I'assover.  The 
statements  of  Amos  and  Jeremiah  are  also  in  har- 
mony with  the  fact  that  the  great  feasts  of  Israel 
were  mainly  agricultural,  and  could  not,  tliere- 
fore,  have  been  celebrated  by  such  people  as  the 
Rechabites  (q.v.),  who  were  loyal  worshippers  of 
the  national  God  of  Israel.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Rechabites  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  true  Israelite,  as  distinct  from  the 
Canaanite,  elements  in  Israel.  Presumably  before 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  Israelites  lived  mainly 
on  milk,  as  do  the  Bahima  and  the  Todas  in  modern 

1  That  Gideon,  or  Jerubbaal  (if  the  two  are  really  identical), 
was  king  is  evident  front  Jg  92.  The  account  of  Gideon's  refusal 
of  the  kingship  (Jg  S23)  evidently  proceeds  from  the  same  cleri- 
cal school  as  1  S  8'101719  12. 

2  Definitenessisno  proof  of  historicity.  Many  of  the  incidents 
recorded  may  be  historical,  though  they  are  not  necessarily 
ascribed  to  the  right  persons.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Goliath  was  slain  by  somebody,  but  the  otherwise  unknown 
Elhanan  (2  S  21i9  ;  cf.  2324)  was  jnobably  the  hero  on  that  occa- 
sion, his  exploit  being  ascribed,  centuries  afterwards,  to  the 
better  known  Belhlehemite  David. 
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times,  tliougli  tlie  eating  of  game  may  also  have 
been  allowed.  We  may  accordingly  itictiin;  the 
jtrimitive  Israelites  as  a  race  of  men  cruel,  fierce, 
and  barbarous  indeed,  but  preserved  by  their  ab- 
stinence from  agriculture  from  that  crude  nature- 
worship  with  which  agriculture  was  connected. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  great  i)rophetic  reformers 
of  the  8th  and  7th  centuries  u.C.  were  not  s(j  much 
innovators  as  champions  of  an  .ancient  Israelite 
tradition  which  the  most  genuine  Israelite  families 
had  never  wholly  abandoned. 

The  provenance  of  the  name  of  the  national 
Israelite  (Jod,  Jahweh  (Jehovah), >  is  as  yet  un- 
certain. Ex  3"  (E)  rejircsents  it  as  revealed  to 
Moses  at  Iloreb,  whereas  according  to  J  the  name 
was  known  to  the  antediluvian  ancestors  of  Israel 
(Gn  4-"^).  Ex  3,  as  is  shown  below,  reflects  the 
circumstances  of  a  later  age,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Joshua  bears  a  name  compounded  with  the 
Tetragramiuaton,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  tribi^s 
of  Israel  were  united  in  the  worship  of  Jahweh 
before  the  conquest  of  Palestine. 

Yet,  if  they  gave  to  the  God  whom  they  wor- 
shipped the  same  name,  they  at  all  events  repre- 
sented Ilini  by  diflerent  symbols.  The  tribe  of 
Levi,  and  probably  all  the  Leah  tribes,  venerated 
a  seraph,  or  winged  serpent ;  the  Rachel  tribes,  a 
bull.  Tlioy  seem  to  have  practised  circumcision — 
though  tlie  story  in  Ex  4''"-^''  might  suggest  that 
the  rite  had  not  been  adopted  by  the  primitive 
ancestors  of  Israel — but  it  was  performed,  at  all 
events  nonually,  not  in  infancy  but  in  adolescence 
or  manhood.^  This  fact  and  the  use  of  fiint  knives 
(Jos  5-'-,  Ex  4^)  show  that  the  rite  was  of  a  bar- 
barous character,  as  among  tlie  modern  Zulus  and 
other  peoples.  In  the  earliest  times  Jahweh  would 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  God  of  war, 
and  we  may  conclude  that  the  tabus  to  which  we 
find  warriors  subject  (cf.  1  S  21*'-  etc.)  date  from 
primitive  times. 

We  cannot  say  whether  other  features  of  Israel- 
ite religion  were  brought  by  Israel  into  Palestine 
or  Avere  there  acquired.  We  do  not  even  know 
whether  the  observance  of  the  new  moon  and  the 
Sabbath  goes  back  to  the  earliest  period.  Simi- 
larly, we  have  no  exact  information  regarding  the 
ethical  ideas  current  in  Israel  in  pre-Palestinian 
days.  It  is  probable  that  then,  as  in  later  times, 
polj'gamy^  prevailed,  and  that,  though  adultery 
was  condemned,  concubinage  was  freely  allowed. 
Ideas  of  blood  vengeance  may  also  be  ascribed  to 
the  earliest  period. 

5.  Blending:  of  Israelite  and  Canaanite  religious 
ideas  and  traditions. — It  was  not  long  before  the 
Israelite  conquerors,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  some  families,  such  as  the  Uechabites,  became 
thoroughly  merged  with  the  conquered  Canaan- 
ites,  adopting  the  customs  and  consequently,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  religion  of  the  latter.  Canaanite 
sanctuaries  contiuueil  to  exist  as  sanctuaries  of 
the  mixed  race  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  con- 

1  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pronunciation  '  Jehovah '  rests 
altoj^ether  on  a  niis(;onceplion.  At  the  same  time  the  name,  in 
this  form,  has  so  lone:  been  bound  up  witli  tlie  religious  ideas  of 
Enjflish-speaking  people  that  the  author  of  this  article  thinks 
it  might  stand.  Hut  the  form  Jahweli,  having  been  used 
throughout  this  Encyclopanlia,  is  adopted  in  this  article  also. 

-  The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  to  be  found  in  the  note  in  Jos 
5*''.  The  writer  seeks  to  excuse  the  non-civcumcision  of  the 
people  on  their  arrival  at  Gilgal  on  the  ground  that  during  the 
journey  circumcision  had  been  impossible.  No  one  could  have 
accepted  such  an  excuse,  if  the  circumcision  of  infants  had  been 
contemplated,  but  it  might  be  accepted  as  valid  in  the  case  of 
adults.  We  maj  perhaps  infer  from  the  story  of  the  vicarious 
circumcision  of  Moses  that  the  rite  was  occasionally  practised 
on  infants,  but  we  should  ]irobably  infer  from  Jos  5  thai  down 
to  the  Exile  the  normal  time  was  manhood  (see,  further,  art. 
Circumcision  [Semitic],  vol.  iii.  p.  G79f.). 

"  On  such  point's  it  is  impossible  to  speak  definitely.  It  can- 
not be  maintained  that  ])olyandry  is  found  in  the  OT,  though 
some  Hebrew  customs  may  be  supposed  to  have  originated  "in 
such  a  state  of  things. 


Juerors  and  conquered.  At  the.se  sanctuaries 
srael  would  acquire  the  traditions  of  the  patri- 
archal heroes  associated  with  them.  Thus  we  may 
sujipose  that  at  Bethel  Israel  learned  the  tradi- 
tions of  Jacob,  at  Ramah  of  Rachel,  at  Shechem 
of  Jose])h,  and  so  forth  ;  and  these,  l)eing  now 
regarded  as  ancestors  of  the  united  people,  would 
have  deeds  assigned  to  them  which  in  pre-Israelite 
times  had  not  been  told  of  them.  The  trans- 
parently artificial  character  of  some  features  in 
the  genealogies  has  already  been  noticed,  and  we 
have  only  to  suppo.se  that  this  free  treatment  of 
the  genealogical  style  was  possible  in  early  times 
to  account  for  much  in  the  patriarclial  stories 
which  is  otherwise  inexplicable.  Probably  Joseph 
was  at  first  revered  as  the  ancestor  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  district  of  Shechem,  where  was  his 
re])uted  tomb;  Jacob  and  Racliel  would  be  simi- 
larly honoured  in  the  districts  of  Raniah  and 
Bethel,  Abraham  at  Hebron,  and  so  forth.  With 
the  growing  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  nation,  tra- 
ditions originally  local  Mould  obtain  a  wider 
currency,  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  the  reputed 
ancestors  of  clans  would  lie  regarded  as  ancestors 
of  great  tribes,  or  even  of  the  wliohj  nation.^ 

Perhaps  the  only  sanctuary  during  the  period  of 
the  Judges  which  might  be  regarded  as  genuinely 
Israelite  was  Shiloh.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no 
theophany  is  related  in  connexion  with  it  ;  no 
patriarch  is  buried  there  ;  its  foundation  is  associ- 
ated with  no  great  name ;  while,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  a  tradition  which,  though  perhaps  consiiler- 
ably  modified,  cannot  be  very  late  ascribes  to  it 
the  possession  of  the  Ark,  and  .Jeremiah  states 
that  Jahweh  put  His  name  there  at  the  first.  If 
Shiloh  was  Israelite  rather  than  Canaanite,  we 
can  understand  why,  as  the  absence  of  prophetic 
references  shows,  it  was  not  popular  among  the 
mixed  population.  Jeremiah  (7'-"^-)  certainly  iin- 
l)lies  that  Shiloh  existed  as  a  sanctuary  long  after 
the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  Jg  18*',  which  is  not 
at  all  early  in  its  present  form,  is  in  harmony  Avith 
the  supposition.  Jeremiali  may  have  regarded 
Shiloh  as  the  sanctuary  which  most  nearly  re- 
sembled Jerusalem.* 

That  the  religion  of  Israel  should  be  very  greatly 
afl'ected  by  that  of  Canaan  was  inevitable.  Since 
in  primitive  times  agriculture  was  bound  uj)  with 
religion,  so  that  agricultural  operations  might  al- 
most be  reckoned  as  ritual  observances,  a  pastoral 
people  in  adojiting  agriculture  would,  almost  of 
necessity,  adopt  the  religion  of  the  agriculturists. 
Hence  Canaanite  feasts  became  Israelite  (see, 
further,  art.  Festivals  and  Fasts  [Hebrew], 
vol.  v.  pp.  863-867),  and  the  name  Baal  {q.v.), 
by  which  the  Canaanites  denoted  their  god,  was 
applied  to  Jalnveh. 

Household  gods  appear  to  have  been  common 
(i  S  19'^'f-,  Gn  3P8«-);  here  and  thtre  a  chieftain 
or  wealthy  man,  such  as  Gideon  or  Micah,  would 
build  a  sanctuary  for  an  idol  which  would  be 
reverenced  by  the  family  or  tribe. 

Of  the  appearance  of  these  idols  we  have  no  information. 
The  implication  that  David's  teraphitn  was  in  human  form  only 
proves  that  this  form  was  conunon  when  the  story  took  sbajie. 
It  would  seem  that  the  idol  at  Shiloh  was  a  bronze  serai)h,'*  and 

1  We  need  not  suppose  that  all  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs 
can  be  explained  from  incidents  of  which  we  have  precise  know- 
ledge. Tlie  traditions  of  the  nation  generally  have  been  finally 
shaped  in  the  south,  and  inciiients  true  with  regard  to  Judah, 
or  to  part  of  it,  may  have  been  referred  to  N.  Israel,  or  vice 
versa.  There  maj' have  been,  at  least  for  some  of  the  tribes, 
other  periods  of  bondage  besides  that  in  Egy)>t.  Thus  Hosea 
(12'2)  seems  to  refer  to  a  bondage  among  the  Aramaeans,  result- 
ing in  an  Araro;ean  marriage  alliance. 

'^  We  need  not  suppose  that  the  account  of  the  abuses  at 
Shiloh  represents  a  genuine  tradition.  Tlie  motive  of  the  story 
is  to  exalt  Lbe  priesthood  of  Zadok,  and  the  abuses  described 
are  probably  those  against  which  the  Zadokites  protested. 

3  For  the"  evidence  of  this  statement  see  art.  Ark,  vol.  i.  pp. 
791-793. 
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that  the  image  made  by  Mioah  and  stolen  by  the  Danites  was  in 
the  form  of  a  buil  (gee,  further,  art.  Images  and  Idol3  [Hebrew 
and  Canaanite],  above,  p.  138 ff.). 

Doubtless  some  cults  were  always  merely  local. 
In  the  Moloch  worship  \\  hich  called  forth  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  7th  cent,  prophets  we  may  recog- 
nize an  early  Canaanite  cult  of  which,  perhaps,  a 
faint  trace  remains  in  the  story  of  Melchizedek,  in 
*■'    which  the  first-born  children  were  sacrificed  to  the 
king  as  the  embodiment  of  the  god.'     High  places 
with  altars  (see  artt.  IIiGH  PLACE,  vol.  vi.  pp.  678- 
681,  Altar  [Semitic],  vol.  i,  pp.  350-354)  appear 
to  have  been  numerous,   and   there  were  not  a 
few   larger  sanctuaries  with   temples  and   idols. 
Whether   a   priest  was   always    necessary  for   a 
sacrifice  it  is  difficult  to  say  (see  art.  SACRIFICE 
[Hebrew]).     The  victim  could,  apparently,  be  slain 
by  the  otFerer ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
it  was  competent  for  the  layman  to  burn  the  fat 
and  to  pour  out  the  blood  on  the  altar.   .All  the 
more  important  sanctuaries  had  organized  priest- 
hoods in  which   the    priestly   office,   though   not 
■    necessarily  hereditary,  would  tend  to  become  so. 
The  priest  was  the  repository  of  religious  tradi- 
tion, and  where  there  was  an  idol  to  be  kept  he, 
or  a  subordinate,  was  the  custodian  (see,  further, 
art.  Priest  [Hebrew]).     Most  important  of  all,  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  proper  way  of  obtaining 
an  oracle  by  means  of  the  sacred  lot,  and  pos- 
sessed  the  necessary  paraphernalia.     A   decision 
thus  reached  would,  in  matters  of  dispute,  become 
a  precedent  for  the  future,  and  the  priests  would 
gradually  become  the  exponents  of  much  of  the 
common  law.     How  far  their  functions  ever  coin- 
cided with  those  of  the  '  sacred  men '  (k'dheshim) 
cannot  be  determined.      Underlying  the  story  in 
1  S  2^*  we  may  perhaps  discern  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  priests  acted  as  k^dheshtm,  but  in  many 
cases,  at  any  rate,  the  office  was  distinct.     These 
'  sacred  men,'  one  of  the  greatest  blots  on  the 
ancient  religion  of  Israel,  the  existence  of  whom 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  prophetic  antagonism 
to  the  high  places,  appear  to  have  been  Canaanite 
in  origin.     They  acted  as  the  surrogates  of  the 
god  in  stimulating    the    reproductive  powers  of 
nature.      It  is  doubtless  to  the  ideas  associated 
with  them  that  we  may  ascribe  that  other  great 
blot,   the  sacrifice  of  the   first-born.      Since  the 
'opening  of  the  womb,'  the  fruitfulness  of  mar- 
riage,  was  ascribed  to  the  union  with  the  god 
acting  in  the  person  of  the  kHlhesMm,  the  first- 
born would  naturally  be  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  god  (cf.  also  art.  FiRST-BORN  [Hebrew],  vol. 
vi.  p.  35  f . ).     The  office  of  '  sacred  women '  (k'dhe- 
sMth)  may  have  been  simply  an  extension  of  the 
principle  implied  in  the  k'dheshtm,  or  may  have 
been  directly  derived  from  Ashtoreth  worship.^ 

In  addition  to  the  priests,  who  were  definitely 
attached  to  certain  sanctuaries,  and  who  ascer- 
tained the  divine  will  by  casting  lots  in  the  pres- 
,  ence  of  the  idol  with  sacrifice  and  due  formalities, 
'  there  were  also  diviners  (Ms'mtm),  who  would  ap- 
pear, like  the  priests,  to  have  made  use  of  some 
method  of  casting  lots.  They  were  not,  however, 
attached  to  any  sanctuary,  and  their  divination 
required  neither  sanctuary  nor  sacrifice.  The 
references  in  Is  3^  and  Mic  3''  show  that  the 
diviner  during  the  Monarchy  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  Israelite  society.^ 

Besides  the  priests  and  diviners  who  ascertained 
the  divine  will  by  mechanical  means,  there  were 
some  who  professed  to  possess  the  same  knowledge 


1  Cf.  J.  G.  Frazer,  Adonis,  Attis,  Osii-is^,  London,  1907,  ch.  ii. 

•  For  the  whole  subject  see  Frazer  op.  cit.  iv.  §  5,  and  cf.  art. 
HiBRODOULOi  (Semitic  and  E/yptian),  vol.  vi.  pp.  672-GT(i. 

3  It  ia  impossible  here  to  take  account  of  classes  of  soofclisayers 
such  as  those  who  interpreted  natural  phenomena,  or  droanis, 
or  of  those  who  professed  to  be  inspired  by  a  familiar  spirit  or 
some  inHuence  other  than  that  of  the  god  (see,  further,  art. 
Divination  [Jewish],  vol.  iv.  pp.  806-814). 


through  intuition  or  inspiration.  These  fall  into 
two  main  classes,  represented  respectively  by  the 
seer  and  the  prophet  (see,  further,  art.  Prophecy 
AND  Prophets  [Hebrew]).  These  were  in  their 
origin  quite  distinct,  although  they  were  finally 
regarded  as  identical.  The  function  of  the  seer  is 
best  illustrated  hj  the  story  of  Saul's  application 
to  Samuel  concerning  his  father's  lost  asses.  The 
prophets,  on  the  other  hand,  were  originally 
enthusiasts  banded  together,  whose  activities  ap- 
pear to  have  been  directed  in  early  times  chiefly 
towards  the  stirring  up  of  the  martial  spirit  in 
Israel.  Certainly  such  men  as  Isaiah  or  Jere- 
miah would  not  in  earlier  days  have  been  included 
among  the  prophets.  But  — perhaps  with  the 
coming  of  peace— the  prophets,  whose  eflbrts  had 
been  directed  originally  to  the  setting  forth  of 
Jahweh's  will  in  war,  tended  to  become  exponents 
of  His  will  in  other  matters,  and  thus,  to  some 
extent,  approximated  to  the  seers.  It  would  seem 
that  the  prophets  proper  lived  in  communities,' 
and  were  supported  largely  by  the  gifts  of  those 
to  whom  they  prophesied.  The  Nazirites  (q.v.),  of 
whom  we  have  a  full  account  only  in  the  later 
legislation,  were  merely  persons  who  for  a  greater 
or  less  period  were  bound  by  certain  tabus.  The 
term  seems  originally  to  have  included  the  conse- 
crated warrior  (cf.  Am  2'"-). 

Of  the  religious  history  of  Israel  under  the  Mon- 
archy down  to  the  middle  of  the  9th  cent.  B.C.  we 
have  little  information.  We  hear  of  Saul's  con- 
struction of  altars  (1  S  14''),  of  David's  bringing  of 
the  Ark  to  Jerusalem  and  institution  of  a  sanctuary 
on  Mt.  Sion,  of  Solomon's  building  of  the  Temple, 
and  of  the  adoption  of  Bethel  and  Dan  as  the 
national  sanctuaries  of  N.  Israel  and  as  a  set-off 
against  Jerusalem.  But  the  motive  of  all  these 
stories  belongs  to  a  much  later  period ;  even  the 
extraordinarily  graphic  narratives  of  2  Samuel  can 
be  shown  by  both  literary  and  historical  criticism 
to  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  contemporary 
history.  It  is  only  here  and  there,  in  some  cases 
perhaps  through  the  inadvertence  of  later  editors, 
that  we  have  glimpses  of  the  primitive  type  of 
early  Israelite  religion.  The  hacking  to  pieces  of 
Agag  'before  Jahweh'  (1  S  IS^'^'-),  the  conception 
of  the  Ark  (evidently  regarded  as  Jahweh's  actual 
dwelling-place),  the  method  of  its  removal  in  a 
new  cart  drawn  by  homed  cattle  (2  S  e^'^),^  David's 
dance  before  it  (2  S  6^*^-),  and  the  mention  of 
k^dhcsJmn  in  the  rei^^'ns  of  Rehoboam,  Asa,  and 
Jehoshaphat  are  sufficient  evidence  that,  for  a 
parallel  to  the  religion  of  the  average  Israelite 
during  this  period,  we  must  look  to  modern  Uganda 
or  India  rather  than  to  modern  Judaism.  Doubt- 
less there  were  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  and  some 
families,  such  as  the  Rechabites,  though  they  re- 
mained barbarous  and  uncivilized,  were  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  grosser  pollutions  of  Canaanite 
religion— the  true  salt  of  Israel,  which  never  wholly 
lost  its  savour. 

6.  Introduction  of  Baal-worship. — Israelite  re- 
ligious history  may  be  said  to  begin  about  the 
middle  of  the  9th  cent.  B.C.,  when  a  new  danger 
for  the  religion  of  Jahweh  had  been  brought 
about  by  Omri's  alliance  with  the  kingdom  of  Tyre 
and  the  marriage  of  his  son  Ahab  with  Jezebel. 
Hitherto  Jahweh,  at  least  in  name,  had  been  ac- 


1  Although  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  any  of  the 
canonical  prophets  were  memliers  of  such  communities  or,  to 
use  the  OT  phrase,  'the  sons  of  the  prophets,'  they  certainly  in 
many  cases  surrounded  tlicmselves  with  bands  of  disciple.s,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  their  teacliing. 
The  collections  of  prophetic  sayings  have  had,  in  many  cases, 
an  origin  similar  to  the  collections  of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord 
which  we  have  in  the  Gospels. 

"  That  this  method  of  carrying  the  Ark  was  not  due  to  clerical 
slovenliness  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  Philis- 
tines, who  were  particularly  anxious  not  to  outrage  Jahweii's 
holiness,  are  said  to  have  adopted  a  similar  method  (1  S  G'ff-) 
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cepted  as  tlie  sole  God  of  tlie  nation.'  But  now 
an  attempt  was  niatle  to  introduce  the  worship  of 
the  Tyrian  Baal — an  attempt  which  was  the  more 
dangerous  since  many  elements  of  the  Canaanite 
religion  had  already  passed  over  into  tiiat  of  Israel. 
The  new  niovemont,  which  set  forth  with  Tyiiaii 
gorgoonsness  the  ideas  which  the  people  had  in- 
herited from  their  Canaanite  forbears,  was  natur- 
ally not  unpopular.  In  some  circles,  however,  it 
was  fiercely  resisted.  The  i)rotagonist  in  the 
struggle  was  a  Gileadite  prophet,  Elijah,  who  left 
to  his  successor,  Elisha,  the  task  of  maintaining 
the  cause  of  Jaliweh  against  Baal.  It  seemed  for 
some  time  a  forlorn  hope,  for  Omri  and  Ahab  were 
great  kings ;  but  the  party  of  Elisha,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  indignation  against  the  royal  family 
caused  by  the  judicial  murder  of  Naboth,  at  last 
succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  unscrupulous  adven- 
turer Jehu,  in  overthrowing  the  dynasty  of  Omri, 
and  in  forcing  on  the  nation  the  acceptance  of 
the  principle :  '  No  God  but  Jahweh  in  Jahweh's 
land.' 

It  was  in  N.  Israel  that  the  cult  of  the  Tyrian 
Baal  had  been  most  prominent ;  but  Judah  was 
not  unallected.  We  know  little  of  the  S.  kingdom 
during  this  period  ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
under  Omri,  and  probably  from  the  time  of  Baasha, 
Judah  had  been  tributary  to  N.  Israel.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  direct  statement  to  this  effect  is, 
doubtless,  due  to  the  pride  of  the  Judajan  editors 
to  whom  we  owe  the  OT  in  its  present  form,  for 
the  facts  can  scarcely  be  interpreted  in  any  other 
way.  That  Judah  remained  a  separate  kingdom 
may  be  explained  from  the  common  practice  of 
ancient  Asiatic  conquerors,  whose  sole  object  was 
to  obtain  tribute,  and  who  were  content  to  leave 
the  collection  of  it  to  native  rulers. 

Whether  the  school  of  Elijah  attempted  any 
reforms  in  the  worship  ostensibly  paid  to  Jahweh 
we  cannot  say.  Certainly  the  times  were  not 
very  propitious,  for  Israel  was  engaved  in  a  death- 
grapple  with  the  Aranireans  of  Damascus,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  half  a  century  ;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  requirements  of  the  religion  of  Jahweh 
Avere  now  formally  set  forth  in  the  ancient  Deca- 
logue, which  can  be  distingriished  in  both  of  the 
earliest  documents  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  which 
was  probably  drawn  up  in  N.  Israel,  and  siibse- 
quently  adopted  in  Judah  during  the  reign  of 
Joash.  The  original  draft  of  this  Decalogue  was 
probably  engraved  on  two  stone  tablets  which  were 
preserved  at  Bethel,  and  the  Judaean  copy  on  two 
similar  tablets  which,  since  they  vindicated  Jah- 
weh's rights  against  any  other  god,  might  well  be 
deposited  in  the  Ark,  which  had  probably  been 
originally  the  portable  shrine  of  Jahweh's  image - 
(the  bronze  seraph),  and  which  perhaps  still  con- 
tained it.  In  this  way  we  may  explain  how  it  Avas 
that  the  Ark  came  to  be  called  '  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant.' 

This  early  Decalogue  was  apparently  as  follows  -. 

'(I.)  I  am  Jahweh  thy  God,  thou  shalt  worship  no  other 
god.  (II.)  The  feast  of  unleavened  cakes  thou  shalt  keep  : 
seven  days  thou  shalt  eat  unleavened  cakes.  (III.)  All  that 
openeth  the  womb  is  mine  ;  and  all  thy  cattle  that  is  male,  the 
firstlings  of  ox  and  sheep.  (IV.)  Jly  sabbaths  shalt  thou  keep  ; 
six  days  shalt  thou  work,  but  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt 
rest.  (V.)  The  feast  of  weeks  thou  shalt  celebrate,  even  the 
first-fruits  of  wheat  harvest  (VI.)  The  feast  of  in-gathering 
thou  shalt  celebrate  at  the  end  of  the  year.  (VII.)  Thou  shalt 
not  sacrifice  my  sacrificial  blood  upon  leavened  bread.  (VIII.) 
The  fat  of  my  feast  sliall  not  remain  all  night  until  the  morning. 
(IX.)  The  first  of  the  first-fruits  of  thy  ground  thou  shalt  bring 
into  the  house  of  Jahweh  thy  God.  (X.)  Thou  shalt  not  seethe 
a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.'  3 

1  The  statements  about  Solomon's  introduction  of  foreign  wor- 
ship (1  K  111-8.  iB,  2  K  2313)  are  not  corroborated  by  any  early 
document. 

-  See  art.  Ark. 

3  Space  forbids  a  fuller  discussion  here  of  this  most  important 
code  of  laws.     For  a  fuller  account  see  the  present  writer's 


It  speaks  volumes  for  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  reformation  was  carried  out  in  the  time 
of  Jehu  that,  notwithstanding  the  influx  of  Ara- 
ma'ans  into  Israel  during  the  9th  cent.,  the  labours 
of  the  8th  cent,  prophets,  Amos  and  Hosea,  ajipear 
to  be  directed  not  so  much  against  Aranuean  cults 
as  against  superstitions  which  went  back  to  pre- 
Aramajan  days.  There  is  no  evidence  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  there  was  any  danger 
from  Aramiean  cults.' 

7.  Reforming  movement  among  8th  cent,  pro- 
phets of  N.  Israel. — The  great  forward  movement 
in  the  religion  of  Israel  dates  from  about  the  ndddle 
of  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  Outwardly  things  looked 
prosperous.  The  horror  of  the  long  Aramaean  war 
was  now  over,  and  Jeroboam  II.  had  been  able  to 
rectify  the  frontiers  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
Israel.  There  was  now  no  doubt  that  Jahweh — 
whatever  ideas  were  associated  with  the  name — 
was  the  God  of  Israel,  and  to  Ilim  were  ascribed 
Israel's  victories.  The  people  had  experienced  a 
'  day  of  Jahweh  '  in  His  activity  manifested  against 
the  Aramteans,  and  thronged  His  temples  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  Him  by  sacrifice  and  oll'erings  to 
give  yet  further  proof  of  His  love  for  Ilis  own 
people  and  hatred  of  their  enemies.  In  this  religi- 
ous fervour,  ethical  considerations  were  entirely 
ignored.  The  commerce  which  the  dynasty  of 
Omri  had  laboured  to  develop,  and  which  had 
been  checked  by  the  Aramaean  wars,  had  begun 
to  flourish  again,  and,  though  it  had  produced  an 
increase  of  wealth  and  culture,  it  had  brought  in 
its  train  all  those  disadvantages  which  must  arise 
when  there  is  a  sudden  growth  in  national  wealth. 
The  perverted  sense  of  religion  Avas  shoAvn  in  the 
fact  that  the  very  materials  of  the  sacriticial  feasts 
Avere  frequently  the  outcome  of  extortion  and  rob- 
bery. There  Avere  some,  however,  who  remained 
loyal  to  the  old  Israelite  traditions.  In  their  eyes, 
that  Avhich  passed  as  culture  and  progie.ss  Avas  alto- 
gether anatiiema.  They  argued  tliat  it  Avould  have 
been  better  to  continue  the  old  life  of  simplicity, 
better  never  to  have  '  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knoAV- 
ledge,'  than  to  be  compelled  to  Avitness  the  shame 
and  horror  Avhich  .so-called  progress  had  brought 
Avith  it. 2 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
sacrifice  Avas  a  prominent  feature  in  the  life  of 
Israel  before  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  and  it  may 
perhaps  have  been  limited  to  an  annual  otll'ring  of 
firstlings  (Passover).  In  the  8th  cent.,  however,  it 
Avas  an  integral  part  of  the  religion  of  Jahweh  as  it 
Avas  set  fortli  at  all  the  high  places.  In  the  jiastoral 
days  of  Israel,  AA'hen  the  people  had  subsisted  chiefly 
on  milk,  only  a  very  solemn  occasion  Avould  have 
AA'arranted  the  slaughter  of  one  of  the  flock,  and 
sacrifices  must  accordingly  have  been  infrequent. 
But  in  the  agricultural  and  commercial  phase  of 
Israelite  life,  there  Avas  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
sacrificial  victims,  and  the  Avealthy  could  gratify 
their  gluttony  at  sacrilicial  feasts,  Avliile  at  the  same 
time  they  flattered  themselves  that  they  were  pro- 
pitiating JaliAveh. 

It  was  to  a  people  Avhose  religious  ideas  Avere  of 
essay,  'History  of  the  Jewish  Church  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
Alexander,'  in  Camfiii'l<ie  Biblical  Kssatjs,  London,  1909,  pp. 
95-99.     The  original  order  of  the  laws  cannot  be  determined. 

1  Am  528  inight  appear  to  disprove  this  statement,  since,  if  it 
is  genuine,  it  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  cults  which 
had  come  in  through  Aramaean  influence.  The  verse  is,  how- 
ever, an  isolated  fragment  having  no  connexion  with  the  con- 
text ;  and,  since  the  cults  mentioned  appear  to  be  Assyrian 
rather  than  Arama;an,  it  is  more  likely  that  we  hare  »  fragment 
of  a  7th  cent,  prophecy. 

2  The  teaching  which  the  writer  of  Gn  3  seeks  to  set  forth  by 
the  present,  doubtless  greatly  modified,  form  of  the  very  primi- 
tive story  therein  contained  probably  expresses  to  a  great  extent 
the  feeling  of  the  Rechabites  and  the  prophets  of  the  8th 
cent.  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  ihat  the  story  was 
already  current  in  N.  Israel  at  this  time.  A  verj'  good  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  'The  Tree  of  the  Knowledge 
of  Good  and  Evil,'  by  F.  C.  Eieelen,  in  DW  xxxvi.  [1910]  101  ff. 
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this  type  that  Amos,  the  first  of  tliose  prophets 
whose  teaching  is  collected  in  separate  books,'  ad- 
dressed himself.  There  is  no  need  to  question  the 
statement  that  he  was  not  brought  up  as  a  prophet, 
and  was  not  attached  to  any  school  or  gild  of  pro- 
phets. It  was  a  common  belief  in  ancient  Israel, 
and  gave  tremendous  force  to  much  of  the  prophetic 
teaching,  that  calamity  of  any  sort  implied  divine 
displeasure.  The  impending  calamity  which  called 
forth  the  eloquence  of  Amos,  and  which  was,  strange 
to  say,  apparently  unperceived  by  the  majority  of 
the  nation,  was  the  threatened  subjugation  of  the 
Palestinian  States  by  the  growing  power  of  Assyria. 
Assyria  was  not  unknown,  at  least  to  the  govern- 
ing classes,  for  Jehu,  the  founder  of  the  reigning 
dynasty,  had  sought  to  strengthen  his  position  by 
judicious  presents"  to  Shalmaneser  li.  Few  people, 
however,  perceived  that  the  independence  of  Israel 
was  seriously  menaced,  and  that  the  crippling  of 
the  Aramaean  States,  while  it  removed  one  danger, 
must  bring  about  another  infinitely  greater.  By 
what  means  Amos  arrived  at  so  true  a  perception 
of  the  political  situation  it  is  hard  to  say.  There 
is  much  likelihood  in  the  suggestion  that  for  the 
disposal  of  the  wool  which  his  flocks  produced  he 
must  have  attended  great  markets,  where  he  would 
learn  the  news  of  the  world.  The  greatness  of  the 
man  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  he  realized 
his  people's  danger,  he  gave  up  all,^  that  he  might 
bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their  position.  We  know 
that  he  preached  in  the  sanctuary  at  Bethel,  prob- 
ably on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  the  length  of  his  ministry. 

At  such  a  place  as  Bethel  it  was  clear  that,  if 
sacrifice  was  what  Jahweh  chiefly  required,  there 
was  little  cause  for  His  tlireatened  displeasure. 
Amos,  accordingly,  regards  sacrifice  as  a  misdirec- 
tion of  energy.  He  maintains  that  Jahweh  requires 
mercy  and  righteousness,  and  will  have  none  of 
sacrifice.  Israel's  fathers  worshipped  without  sacri- 
fice ;  why,  then,  siiould  it  now  be  imagined  that 
sacrifice  is  the  one  essential  ? 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  man  who  shifted  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  religion  should  have  developed  a  new  religious 
language.  In  his  insistence  on  the  ethical  rather  than  on  the 
physical  holiness  of  Jahweh,  Amos  naturally  gave  a  fresh 
nuance  to  existing  terms.  '  The  day  of  Jahweh, '  i.e.  the  day  of 
Jahweh's  activity,  which  was  commonly  understood  as  refer- 
ring to  the  divine  activity  against  Israel's  foes,  was  used  by 
Amos  to  denote  the  period  of  Jahweh's  activity  manifested 
against  all  unrighteousness,  and,  therefore,  the  period  of  punish- 
ment.4 

A  short  time  after  the  appearance  of  Amos 
another  prophet  began  his  ministry  in  the  N.  king- 
dom, probably  at  Bethel,  but  possibly  at  Sliechem 
or  in  some  other  district.  The  book  of  Hosea,  the 
text  of  which  is  very  corrupt,  is  fragmentary  and 
disjointed,  and  the  meaning  of  many  passages  is 
very  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  we  have  here 
a  varying  background,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
prophet's  ministry,  which,  like  that  of  Amos,  began 
before  the  great  catastrophe,  was  prolonged  into 
the  time  of  horror  which  preceded  the  final  ruin  of 

1  There  is  no  more  reason  for  supposing  that  Amos  himself 
wrote  down  his  prophecies  than  there  is  for  believing  that  our 
Lord  wrote  down  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  even  Jeremiah  actually  dictated  his  prophecies. 
The  author  of  Jer  30  has  probably  made  Jeremiah's  command 
to  Baruch  to  collect  his  prophecies  somewhat  more  definite  than 
is  warranted  by  an  analytical  study  of  the  book. 

2  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  this  can  have  been  tribute  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  Statements  of  Assyrian  kings  must 
not  always  be  accepted  at  their  face  value. 

3  The  words,  'the  Lord  took  me  from  following  the  flock' 
(Am  71S),  imply  the  permanent  giving  up  of  the  lucrative  occupa- 
tion of  a  sheep-farmer  for  the  precarious  livelihood  of  a  prophet 
(cf.  Ps  78'«). 

4  The  book  of  Amos  has  not  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  originally  written.  There  is  more  than  one  hiatus 
in  the  book  as  it  stands,  which  may  be  due  to  mutilation,  and 
considerable  additions  and  modifications  have  been  made,  in 
order  to  bring  the  teaching  up  to  date.  The  strange  absence  of 
any  direct  mention  of  Assyria  is,  perhaps,  not  a  primitive 
feature. 


Israel.^  The  book  of  Hosea,  even  in  passages 
which  may  Avell  be  dated  before  the  anarchy  of 
the  closing  years  of  the  Israelite  Monarchy,  pre- 
sents to  lis  a  much  darker  picture  of  Israelite  re- 
ligion than  is  found  in  the  book  of  Amos.  In  the 
latter,  with  the  possil^le  exception  of  one  very 
doubtful  clause  (2^),'-^  there  is,  strange  to  say,  no 
attack  on  the  religious  prostitution  practised  at 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  sanctuaries,  which,  being 
ostensibly  carried  on  in  Jahweh's  name,  degraded 
Him  to  the  level  of  Baal,  Hosea,  however,  taught, 
it  would  seem,  by  the  sad  experiences  of  his  own 
domestic  life,  denounced  this  religious  prostitution 
as  subversive  of  all  morality.  Like  Amos,  he  is 
convinced  of  the  futility  of  sacrifice,  btit  he  shows 
more  clearly  than  Amos  that  the  sanctuaries  are 
in  themselves  a  cairse  of  degradation  to  Israel, 
Covetousness  and  sensuality,  lust  and  cruelty,  are 
rife  among  the  people,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
profess  to  base  their  hope  on  Jahweh  who  '  will 
have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.'  In  spite  of  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  mutilation  and  corruption 
of  the  text,  the  prophet  Hosea  stands  out  as  per- 
haps the  most  lovable  of  all  the  goodly  fellowship. 
He  had  experienced  the  sorrow  of  finding  that  one 
whom  he  most  tenderly  loved  was  incapable  of 
rising  above  degrading  superstition  ;  *  and,  feeling 
that  Israel  had  behaved  towards  Jahweh  as  Gomer 
had  behaved  towards  himself,  he  credited  Jahweh 
with  a  tenderness  towards  Israel  such  as  he  himself 
felt  towards  his  superstitious  wife.  He  thus  be- 
came the  preacher  not  only  of  Jahweh's  justice, 
but  also  of  His  love, 

Hosea's  opposition  to  the  superstitions  which 
had  originated  in  nature-worship  may  have  led 
him  also  to  attack  the  reverence  for  the  golden 
bull  at  Bethel,  since  the  bull  is  a  fertility-god. 
The  present  book  of  Amos  contains  no  denunciation 
of  the  worship  of  idols,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Hosea  was  the  originator  of  the  movement  which, 
somewhat  later,  brought  about  the  introduction 
into  the  law  of  Israel  of  a  prohibition  of  image- 
worship. 

Hosea's  influence  must  have  been  great,  for 
Jeremiah  more  than  a  century  afterwards  shows 
how  deeply  he  has  drunk  of  his  teaching.  But  the 
times  were  unpropitious  for  religious  reform,  and 
the  leaven  of  Hosea's  spirituality  was  slow  in 
leavening  the  lump  of  Israelite  superstition.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  the  prophet's  pre- 
dictions were  vindicated  by  the  course  of  events. 
In  Tiglath-Pileser's  campaign  in  734  B.C.  Israel 
felt  the  heavy  hand  of  Assyria,  and  in  722  the 
kingdom  of  N.  Israel  came  to  an  end. 

8.  Continuance  of  the  worship  of  Jahweh  in 
Samaria  after  722  B.C. — It  has  been  a  too  common 
mistake  to  treat  the  land  of  Israel  north  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  as  virtually  a  vacuum  after  722  ; 
but  it  is  to  the  exigencies  of  this  district  that  we 
must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  subsequent 
development  of  Israelite  religion.  Thousands  of 
captives  were  deported  by  Tiglath-Fileser  and 
Sargon,  and  probably  by  Esar-haddon  ;  ■*  and  Esar- 

1  We  are  unable  to  determine  how  long  Hosea's  ministry 
lasted.  The  minimum  time  is  fixed  by  the  account  of  the  birth 
of  the  prophet's  three  children.  Since  Israelite  women,  like 
the  Baganda,  suckled  their  children  for  three  years  (cf.  2  Mac 
7-7),  at  least  a  period  of  some  eight  jears  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  birth  of  Jezrecl  (presumably  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prophet's  ministry)  and  that  of  Lo-ammi. 

■•^  "There  is  no  reason  for  understanding  Am  28a  as  a  reference 
to  religious  prostitution  ;  i"*,  according  to  the  more  correct 
translation,  shows  that  worshippers  came  to  the  sanctuary  the 
day  before  the  sacrifice. 

3  It  is  probable  that  the  fault  of  Gomer  was  not  adultery  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  but  that,  like  other  Israelite  women  of  her 
time,  she  considered  union  with  the  t'dheshim  a  religious  act. 
Tlie  guess  may  be  hazarded  that  the  slavery  from  which  the 
prophet  finally  redeemed  her  was  at  some  sanctuary  ;  in  other 
words,  that  she  had  become  a  h'dhe.sitn. 

*  The  gloss  in  Is  7**,  apparently  written  by  some  one  possess- 
ing an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history,  implies  that  about  65 
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haddon  and  his  successor  (Ezr  4-- '")  introduced  in 
their  stead  a  number  of  colonists  from  N.W. 
Mesopotamia  and  other  parts  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire.  But  the  worship  of  Jahweh  was  not  ex- 
tinguished. Indeed,  it  is  not  imju-obable  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  vindication  of  llose.a's  teacliin<^ 
against  idolatry  by  the  destruction  of  the  N. 
Israelite  sanctuaries  in  722  and  the  carrying  ofi'  of 
their  idols  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  reformers, 
and  resulted  in  the  enlargement  of  the  e.xisting 
Decalogue  by  a  law  forbidding  the  worship  of 
images  (cf.  Ex  20"'""-) ;  and,  on  the  other,  tlie  elibrts 
on  the  part  of  tlie  worshippers  of  Jahweh  to  win 
over  the  healiien  settlers  brougiit  about  a  new  and 
important  development  in  religion. 

9.  Reforming  movement  in  Judah  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  8th  cent.  B.C.— Of  the  religious 
history  of  Judah  we  know  practicallj^  nothing  from 
the  reformation  under  Joash  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  compiler  of  tlie 
book  of  Kings  makes  two  assumptions  which  are 
of  first  importance  for  the  criticism  of  the  history 
which  he  relates.  Writing  from  the  standpoint  of 
Deuteronomj',  he  concludes  that  those  who  have 
been  worshippers  at  sanctuaries  other  than  Jeru- 
salem are  therel)y  to  be  classitied  among  those  who 
'  have  done  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jahweh ' ;  and, 
believing  that  disaster  is  the  chief  proof  of  wicked- 
ness, he  is  apt  to  infer  that  those  who  have  suH'ered 
disaster  must  have  been  sinners  above  other  men. 
Having  regard,  then,  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  scanty 
materials  available,  Judah  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  Sth  cent.  n.c.  was  in  no  respect  in  advance  of 
N.  Israel,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  inferior,  it 
is  precarious  to  argue  that,  because  a  particuLar 
superstition  is  not  mentioned  before  a  certain  date, 
it  must  have  originated  later.  We  are  certainly 
not  justitied  in  affirming  that  Ahaz  introduced 
into  Judah  the  sacrifice  of  the  first-born  simply 
because  he  is  the  first  king  of  Aviiom  such  a  sacrifice 
is  recorded.  It  may  well  be  that  an  action  which 
in  the  days  of  the  earlier  kings  ^vould  have  attracted 
no  attention,  because  it  was  the  universal  practice, 
is  specially  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Ahaz,  because 
in  his  time  it  was  done  in  defiance  of  the  prophetic 
teachiug.  If  more  of  Isaiah's  discour.'ies  had  come 
down  to  us,  we  shovild  probably  be  in  a  position  to 
understand  the  verdict  passed  on  Ahaz  by  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Kings. 

Isaiah's  most  important  contributions  to  the 
religious  thought  of  his  people  are  to  be  found  in 
his  insistence  on  the  incompatibility  of  Jahweh's 
majesty  and  holiness  with  the  images  by  which 
He  was  represented,  and  in  his  declaration  that 
the  Assyrian  has  been  the  scourge  in  the  hand  of 
Jahweh  to  chastise  Israel,  and  that,  this  being 
effected,  Assyrian  ambition  and  cruelty  must  be 
punished.  Isaiaii's  attack  on  idolatry,  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  inspired  to  some  extent  by  the 
teaching  of  his  older  contemporary  liosea,  dates 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry.  In  the 
allegory  of  extraordinary  force  and  majesty  in 
which  he  narrates  his  call  (Is  6)  Isaiah  gave  ex- 
pression alike  to  a  higher  conception  of  Jahweh 
and  to  his  conviction  of  the  coming  ruin  of  the 
national  life  of  his  people.  He  pictured  Jahweh 
enthroned  in  His  temple,  not  as  a  seraph,^  but  in 
human  form,  clad  in  a  gorgeous  robe  of  wliich  the 
train  covered  the  whole  of  the  temple  Hoor,  so  as 
to  leave  room  for  no  other  god.  As  though  to 
years  after  735  sometliing  happened  to  N.  Israel  which  deprived 
it  of  any  claim  to  be  still  considered  a  nation.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  EgjTit,  for  selfish  ends,  had  induced  Samaria  to  rebel,  with 
the  result  that  Esar-haddon  cruslied  resistance  once  for  all. 

1  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  image  of  Jahweh  at 
Jerusalem  at  this  time  was  a  bronze  seraph,  i.e.  a  flying-  serpent 
(Nu  218,  2  K  18-» ;  cf.  Dt  S",  Is  1429  306,  and  Herod,  ii.  75  f.). 
The  serpent  form  may  already  have  been  modified  by  the  intro- 
duction of  souie  human  features. 


show  Jaiiwehs  superiority  to  the  popular  con- 
cei)tion  of  Him  which  found  expression  in  the 
bronze  seraiih,  Isaiah  represented  Him  as  ministered 
to  by  scrapnim,  who.se  form  he  moditieti,  the  more 
clearly  to  bring  out  their  inferiority,  thereby  im- 
l)lyingtiiat  Jaliweh  was  as  far  above  the  popular 
views  of  Him  as  the  groat  king  is  above  the 
ministers  who  dare  not  lift  their  eyes  to  his  face. 

The  course  of  events  which  led  to  Isaiah's  pre- 
diction of  Jahweh's  judgment  on  the  A.s.syrian 
oppressors  is  somewhat  obscure.  The  prediction 
itself  and  the  propliets  unwavering  faith  in 
.Jahweh's  protection  of  His  jieople  in  tlie  face  of 
Sennacherib's  menace^  gave  him  a  temporary  in- 
fluence in  Jndaii  which  enabled  iiim  to  induce  the 
king,  Hezekiah,  to  carry  out  a  drastic  reform.  We 
have,  indeed,  no  information  as  to  tiie  year  of 
Hezekiah's  reign  when  this  was  done,  but  there  are 
indications  that  Isaiah  met  with  not  a  little  oppo- 
sition during  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  a  reform  which  must 
have  been  intensely  dista.steful  to  many  oeople 
was  not  carried  out  till  the  prophet's  influence 
had  reached  its  climax.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
activity  as  a  prophet,  Isaiali  had  attacked  the 
crudity  of  thought  which  could  accept  the  bronze 
sera[)h  as  the  representation  of  Jahweh.  His 
teaching  was  now  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
venerable  idol  was  destroyed  (2  K  18^).  Proljaldv 
at  the  same  time  the  primitive  Decalogue,  which 
had  been  accepted  in  .Judah  since  the  time  of 
Joash,  was  enlarged  by  the  insertion  of  a  pro- 
hibition of  '  molten  gods'  (Ex  34'^). 

The  precise  extent  of  Hezekiah's  reform  is  un- 
certain. We  are  told  that  the  dshirdh  (on  which 
see  art.  Poles  [Hebrew]),  in  the  Temple  court — 
perhaps  associated  specially  with  the  kulhi'shhti 
and  k'^dheshuth — was  cut  down,  and  some  attempt 
may  have  been  made  to  reform  the  high  places.* 
We  may  wonder  that  a  king  who  so  dared  to  wound 
the  religious  feelings  of  many  of  his  subjects  should 
have  kept  his  throne.  Yet  in  the  last  years  of 
Hezekiah's  reign  the  political  situation  was  such 
that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  revolt ;  for,  since 
Sennacherib  had  taken  from  Judah  and  had 
annexed  to  the  neighbouiing  States  no  fewer  than 
forty-six  fortified  cities,  the  population  of  the 
remaining  districts,  cowed  by  the  horrors  of  the 
Assyrian  wars,  may  have  felt  compelled  to  accept 
the  king's  action. 

10.  Reaction  against  the  reformers.— There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  reformers  had  gone  beyond 
that  which  connuended  itself  to  the  popular  con- 
science. There  were  many  to  whom  Hezekiah's 
iconoclasm  would  appear  to  be  a  sin  crying  aloud 
for  vengeance,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  when 
his  death  occuiTed  a  few  years  later,  there  was  a 
violent  reaction.  Not  only  was  there  a  recrudes- 
cence of  the  ancient  superstitions,  but  new  cults 
were  introduced  by  Assyrian  ofHcials  and  settlers  ; 
so  that  the  cause  of  a  pure  monotheism  appeared, 
for  the  time,  to  be  lost  in  Judah. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Israelite 
religion  gained  nothing  from  foreign  influences 
during  this  period.  Worship  even  at  Jerusalem 
had  been  very  barbarous,  and  contact  mth  more 
highly  civilized  and  cultured  people  could  not  fail 
to  introduce  some  much  needed  improvements  in 

1  In  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  tlie  disaster  to  the  Assyrian 
army  hajipened  during  a  later  campaign,  and  having  regard  to 
the  obscurity  of  certain  details  in  Sennacherib's  own  account, 
the  year  701  b.c.  may  still  stand  as  the  date  of  the  great  deliver- 
ance. 

2  In  2  K  18-»  there  is,  as  J.  Wellhausen  has  pointed  out  (art. 
'  Israel,'  EBr'J  xiii.  413),  a  combination  of  the  general  and  the 
particular  which  is  not  verv  convincing.  It  is,  needless  to  say, 
impossible  to  argue  from  2  K  18"  that  the  reforms  had  preceded 
the  Assyrian  invasion.  All  that  we  can  justly  deduce  from  the 
speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Rabshakeh  is  that  it  was  written 
at  a  time  when  there  was  considerable  indignation  in  Judah 
over  the  destruction  of  the  high  places. 
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this  direetion.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first 
meeting  between  the  king  of  Judah  and  a  king  of 
Assyria  resulted  in  an  important  innovation  in  the 
ritual  at  Jerusalem  ;  for  Ahaz,  when  he  had  been 
summoned  to  Damascus  in  732,  saw  there  a  great 
stone  altar  more  suitable  for  sacrifice  on  a  large 
scale  than  the  brazen  altar  which  had  hitherto 
been  in  use  in  the  Temple,  and  had  a  copy  of  it 
erected  (2  K  16'"*-).  thereby  inaugurating  that 
increase  of  decency  in  sacrifice  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  a  rite  so  savage  to  continue  for  centuries 
longer  the  rallying-point  of  Israel. 

II.  Religion  of  Jahweh  in  Samaria  during  the 
7th  cent.  B.C. — Though  in  Judah,  with  the  acces- 
sion of  Manasseh,  reform  was  crushed  and  the 
religion  of  Jahweh  itself  appeared  to  be  in  jeo- 
pardy, in  the  north  the  religious  outlook  was  soon 
to  become  somewhat  brighter.  Since  the  fall  of 
the  city  of  Samaria,  the  old  kingdom  of  N.  Israel 
had  been  governed  by  Assyrian  officials,  and  the 
name  Samaria  was  now  applied  to  that  portion  of 
it  which  lay  south  of  the  plain  of  Megiddo.  In 
consequence  of  the  deportation  of  Israelites  and 
importation  of  colonists  from  other  portions  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire,  there  existed  in  the  province  of 
Samaria  at  the  end  of  Esar-haddon's  reign — perhaps 
earlier ' — so  large  an  admixture  of  Aramaean  and 
other  settlers  that  the  religion  of  Jahweh  which 
still  survived  was  but  one  of  many  cults.  The 
great  sanctuary  of  Bethel'^  had  been  deprived  of 
its  priests,  and  for  a  time  there  seemed  a  possibility 
tiiat  not  only  the  work  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  but 
even  that  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  might  be  undone. 
But  there  were  still  prophets  in  the  land,  and  a 
plague  of  lions,  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  long 
war  and  the  partial  depopulation  of  the  country, 
gave  them  their  opportunity.  They  declared  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  to  be  the  neglect  of  the  cult  of 
the  God  of  the  land,  and  so  far  convinced  the  new 
settlers  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  king  of 
Assyria  to  allow  the  return  of  one  of  the  Israelite 
priests,  in  order  that  he  might  teach  the  cult  of 
Jahweh.  The  appeal  was  successful,  and  Betliel 
was  reopened,  by  the  express  permission  of  a  king 
of  Assyria,  as  a  sanctuary  of  Jahweh  (2  K  l?-''^-). 
It  is  probable  that,  if  other  sanctuaries  had  been 
closed,  they  were  reopened  at  the  same  time  ;  but 
Bethel  was  of  particular  importance,  not  only  for 
its  traditions,  but  also  by  reason  of  its  proximity 
to  the  boundary  between  Samaria  and  Judah.  We 
may  well  believe  that  some  at  least  of  the  Judaean 
reformers  who  were  persecuted  by  Manasseh  would 
find  an  asylum  at  Bethel,  and  would  add  strength 
to  the  reforming  ideas  there  existing.  For  the 
present,  indeed,  there  was  no  thought  of  giving 
effect  to  the  teaching  of  Amos  and  Hosea  concern- 
ing sacrifice.  The  influx  of  heathen  Aramaeans 
and  others  had  put  the  clock  back.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  persuade  them  at  the  same  time 
not  only  to  forsake  their  gods,  but  also  to  worship 
their  new  God  Jahweh  in  a  Avay  entirely  strange  to 
them,  without  sacrifice.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  win  them  over  to  the  religion  of  Jahweh, 
and,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary,  not  to 
take  away  His  high  places  and  altars,  but  rather 
to  encourage  the  building  of  them.^  In  one  respect, 
indeed,  Hosea's  teaching  had  been  vindicated.    The 

1  Is  911- 12  may  refer  to  the  rush  of  Philistines  and  Aramaeans 
to  take  possession  of  the  land  of  those  who  had  been  deported 
from  N.  Israel.  For  '  the  adversaries  of  Rezin '  we  should 
probably  read  '  his  adversaries.' 

2  It  may  be  that  the  priests  of  other  N.  Israelite  sanctuaries 
were  deported  at  the  same  time.  There  was,  however,  a  special 
reason  for  removing  the  Bethelite  priests,  since  Bethel  was  '  the 
king's  sanctuary '  (Am  71^),  and  its  priests  would  consequently 
be  more  closely  connected  with  the  royal  family. 

S  The  religious  exigencies  of  Samaria  at  this  period  will  explain 
the  presence  of  a  law  enjoining  the  making  of  altars  '  in  every 
place '  specioUy  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Jahweh  (Ex  2024f.j). 
A  similar  motive  underlies  the  statements  in  1  S  1435  i  Ji  igso 
1910.  u. 


golden  bull  of  Bethel  no  longer  existed,  and  wor- 
ship without  idols  was  accepted  by  the  Bethelite 
priesthood,'  who  would  presumably  teach  on  the 
basis  of  the  primitive  Decalogue,  now  amplified 
by  the  insertion  of  a  law  forbidding  the  worship 
of  images. 

12.  Codification  of  law  for  Samaria. — The  new- 
comers in  Samaria  would  require  instruction  not 
only  in  the  Israelite  law  of  Avorshij:),  but  in  what 
may  be  described  as  the  common  law  of  Israel, 
which  may  perhaps  in  some  details  have  been 
already  modified  by  Assyrian  influence.  The  old 
Decalogue  was,  therefore,  now  combined  with  a 
collection  of  laws  relating  to  slavery,  property,  and 
the  like,  in  order  that  the  i)opulatiou  of  Samaria 
might  be  united  by  identity  of  customs.-  This  law, 
which,  with  some  later  modifications,  is  now  found 
in  Ex  20'^-23,  was  probably  issued  originally  as  a 
separate  document. 

No  mere  code  of  laws  could  make  those  whose 
traditions  were  entirely  heathenish  whole-hearted 
worshippers  of  the  God  of  Israel.  They  required 
to  be  taught  the  traditions  of  Israel,  and  to  learn 
what  great  things  Jahweh  had  wrought  for  the 
ancestors  of  the  nation  in  which  they  were  now 
incorporated.  Hence  the  traditions  which  had 
been  current  at  the  great  sanctuaries  were  collected, 
and  worked  into  a  continuous  narrative,  which 
embraced  legends  of  the  patriarchs,  the  story  of 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  giving  of  the  Law  by  Moses, 
which  was  identified  with  the  code  described  above. 
That  this  document,  which  we  know  as  the  work 
of  the  Elohist  (E),  was  originally  designed  for 
people  who  had  quite  recently  been  heathen  is 
evident  not  only  from  such  a  statement  as  that  in 
Gn  35^'^,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  the  proper 
name  of  the  God  of  Israel  is  represented  as  not 
originally  known  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  as 
specially  revealed  to  Moses.  It  may  also  be  in- 
ferred that  the  story  in  Ex  S'^"'**  was  intended  for 
people  of  Aramaean  stock,  since  the  Tetragrani- 
maton  is  explained  as  being  identical  with  the 
Aramaic  word  meaning  'He  will  be.'^    How  long 

1  The  account  of  Moses'  destruction  of  the  '  golden  calf '  (Ex 
3220)  might  be  thought  to  be  suggested  by  what  had  actually 
taken  place  in  the  desecration  of  Bethel.  Idols  of  various  sorts, 
however,  must  have  remained  at  some  sanctuaries  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  the  method  of  destruction  ascribed  to  Moses 
may  be  based  on  what  was  actually  done  in  some  places. 

2' The  phrase  'to  come  near  unto  God'  (Ex  228i"-  216)  will 
naturally  mean  '  to  come  to  the  nearest  sanctuary.'  It  doubt- 
less arose  when  there  were  images,  but  does  not  necessarily 
presuppose  them.  There  is  no  necessity  to  understand  the  term 
in  216  to  mean  '  household  gods.'  The  explanation  of  the  rite  is 
that,  according  to  primitive  thought,  there  can  be  no  exemption 
from  the  common  law  (which  in  Israel  forbade  perpetual  servi- 
tude) except  for  the  gods.  By  being  attached  to  the  temple 
doorpost  the  slave  was  brought  into  perjietual  servitude, 
theoretically,  to  Jahweh,  but,  since  Jahweh  did  not  claim  his 
service,  in  reality  to  the  master  from  whom  he  did  not  desire  to 
be  separated.  An  apparently  contrary  procedure,  but  based  on 
precisely  the  same  conception  of  the  gods  as  exempted  from 
common  law,  is  found  at  Delphi  and  elsewhere,  where  a  slave,  in 
order  to  receive  his  freedom — the  manumission  of  slaves  being 
prohibited  by  the  common  law — was  made  over  to  the  god,  to 
whom  theoretically  he  belonged,  though  he  was  not  attached 
to  the  temple  service  (see  Daremberg-Saglio,  i.  302  ff.  ;  C. 
Licrivain  in  Daremberg-Saglio,  iii.  1219  ;  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  on 
Juv.  i.  104  f.).  This  parallel  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  argu- 
ment based  on  Ex  216  that  we  must  ascribe  the  origin  of  these 
laws  to  a  period  when  household  gods  were  still  recoj^nized. 

3  The  phrase  '  I  will  be  what  I  will  be'  (the  translation  '  I  am,' 
in  the  sense  of  el/xi,  is  impossible)  is  given  in  the  first  person, 
because  Jahweh  is  represented  as  speaking.  It  is  probable  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  v.!*  '  I  will  be '  (EV  '  I  am  ')  is  a  mistaken 
correction  for  an  original  Jahweh  (ni.T).  The  original  writer 
evidently  supposed  ni.T  (Jahweh,  Jehovah)  to  be  related  to 
n^pH  (ehyeh),  '  I  will  be,'  as  the  third  person  to  the  first.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  the  weakening  which  took 
place  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  the  third  person 
imperfect  of  the  verb  nin,  which,  according  to  the  Massoretic 
pronunciation,  would,  if  it  occurred,  be  pronounced  ninj 
lyeh'weh),  must  in  earlier  times  have  been  pronounced  nirT;^ 
and  must,  therefore,  have  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  identical 
with  the  proper  name  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
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the  process  of  tlie  collection  and  redaction  of  tradi- 
tions lasted  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was  probably 
completed  by  tlie  end  of  the  Tth  cent.  B.C.  It  may 
have  gone  on  at  more  than  one  centre,  but  we  shall 
not  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  Bethel,  the  chief 
sanctuary  of  Samaria,  was  responsible  for  its  final 
shape. 

It  would  in  itself  be  unlikely  that  the  school  of 
men  who  produced  E  would  have  ceased  from  their 
activity  at  its  publication.  We  may  suppose  that, 
shortly  afterwards,  a  beginning  was  made  with  the 
work  of  collecting  the  various  traditions  as  to  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  tribes,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  judges,  kings,  and  prophets.  This 
does  not  mean  that  E  itself  was  continued  down 
into  the  Monarchy,  for  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  parts  of  the  existing  books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  or  Kings  ever  formed  one  document  with 
it,  but  merely  that  the  writing  of  E  provided  the 
stimulus  for  the  collection  of  other  N.  Israelite 
traditions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
collectors  had  a  practical  purpose,  and  were  not 
actuated  by  antiquarian  interests.  Thus,  in  the 
story  of  Elijah,  Jahweh's  protagonist  against 
foreign  cults,  we  have  precisely  the  teaching  which 
was  necessary  in  Samaria  in  the  Tth  cent.  B.C. 
As  Ex  20^"  encourages  the  building  of  altars  in 
places  consecrated  to  Jahweh,  so  Elijah  is  rejjre- 
sented  as  repairing  the  altar  of  Jahweh  that  is 
broken  down,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has 
friendly  relations  with  heathen  outside  Jahweh's 
land  (1  K  19^*  17'-"'-)-  Similarly  in  E  itself  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Balaam  comes  from  '  Aram  .  .  . 
from  the  mountains  of  the  East '  (Nu  23').  The 
story  of  an  Aramaean  prophet  who  was  constrained 
to  declare  the  superiority  of  Jahweh  and  Israel 
would  have  special  force  in  Samaria  in  the  Tth 
cent.  B.C. 

13.  Prophetic  activity  under  Josiah. — Meanwhile 
in  Judah  the  violent  reaction  against  reform  which 
the  accession  of  Manasseh  had  brought  about  was 
spending  its  force.  Manasseh  died  about  641  B.C., 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Anion,  who  died 
after  a  short  reign  of  two  years  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Josiah,  then  only  eight  years  old.  We 
have  no  information  about  the  early  years  of 
Josiah's  reign,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  subsequent 
coui'se  of  events  that  the  antagonism  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  school  of  Isaiah  must  have  greatly 
moderated.  For  some  time  nothing  occurred  to 
give  the  necessary  impetus  to  a  popular  reforma- 
tion ;  but  about  the  year  626  news  of  the  havoc 
which  the  Scythians  were  working  in  the  districts 
north  of  Palestine,  and  which  menaced  Judah 
itself,  caused  the  prophets  to  preach  repentance, 
in  order  that  the  threatened  blow  might  be  averted. 
Among  these  the  most  prominent,  as  he  was  un- 
doubted! j'  the  gi'eatest,  was  Jeremiah,  who  for  the 
next  forty  years  or  more  exercised  a  profound 
influence  on  the  religious  development  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  thougii  comparatively  few  were  pre- 
pared to  accept  his  teaching  in  its  entirety.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Jeremiah  shows  few  signs  of  direct 
dependence  upon  his  great  predecessor  Isaiah,  while 
he  is  evidently  deeply  imbued  with  the  teaching  of 
Hosea — a  fact  which  may  perhaps  be  explained  on 
the  hypothesis  suggested  above,  viz.  that  during 
the  persecution  under  Manasseh,  .Juda-an  reformers 
found  an  asylum  in  Samaria,  especially  at  Bethel. 
The  evils  which  Jeremiah  believed  to  be  calling 
forth  the  wrath  of  Jahweh  are  to  a  great  extent 
those  which  the  earlier  prophets  had  denounced, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  some  foreign 
cults  of  Aramajan  and  Assyrian  origin,  of  which 
there  had  been  an  influx  during  the  reign  of 
Manasseh. 

About  five  years  after  the  beginning  of  Jeremiah's 
mission,  during  some  building  operations  at  the 


Temple'  a  book  was  found  which,  when  read  before 
the  king,  convinced  him  of  the  need  ot  reform. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  historian  of 
2  K  22  f.,  whose  account,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
held  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  events  re- 
corded,^ identihed  this  book  with  Ijeuteronomy. 
But  this  identilication  is  beset  with  ditUculties, 
even  if  the  book  read  to  Josiah  be  supposed  to 
have  included  only  chs.  12-26.  If  Deuteronomy  be 
anterior  to  621,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how,  at  a 
time  when  the  province  of  Samaria  was  governed  by 
an  Assyrian  oilicial  and  J  udali  by  a  native  king," 
any  man  or  school  of  men  could  have  drawn  up  an 
entirely  new  code  of  law  for  all  Israel.  Men  of 
average  common  sense  do  not  legislate  in  the  air 
for  a  situation  which  ma}'  conceivably  arise  nobodj' 
knows  when,  but  for  one  which  is  actually  present 
or  imminent.  Moreover,  the  ritual  law  of  Deutero- 
nomy with  respect  to  the  fat  and  tiie  blood  appears 
to  be  in  substance  later  than  that  which  is  found 
in  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Lv  17^"''],  and  which  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  represent  the  custom  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Exile  (cf.  Ezk  44'-  "). 
Further,  Jeremiah's  emphatic  repudiation  of  the 
sacrificial  law  which,  whenever  he  hrst  uttered  it, 
he  reiterated  as  late  as  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
is  incompatible  with  the  supposition  that  Deutero- 
nomy became  virtually  canonical  Scripture  in  621.* 
There  is,  indeed,  no  need  to  call  in  question  the 
main  incidents  of  the  finding  of  the  Dook.  It  is 
true  that,  although  in  the  Deuteronomic  period  the 
phrase,  '  the  book  of  the  la-.v '  (sefer  hat-tordh),  would 
naturally  suggest  Deuteronomy,  the  mere  omis- 
sion of  the  definite  article  would  make  a  wider 
application  possible.  '  A  book  of  tCrdh '  might  be 
used  of  any  collection  of  prophetic  teaching  (cf. 
Is  8^'),  and  the  book  read  before  Josiah  may  have 
been  a  roll  containing  sayings  of  Micah  (cf.  Jer 
26'*),  or  of  Isaiah,  or,  more  probably,  it  may  have 
been  a  collection  of  Hosea's  prophecies  which 
had  been  brought  to  Jerusalem  from  Bethel  when 
the  persecution  under  Manasseh  had  come  to  an 
end. 

14.  Reformation  under  Josiah.  —  It  is  evident 
that  the  king  and  his  advisers  felt  the  necessity  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  superstitious  rites  practised 
at  Judcuan  sanctuaries ;  but  the  accompjishment 
of  this  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  for  the 
national  welfare  was  popularly  supposed  to  depend 
upon  them.  Mere  legislation  on  the  subject  would 
have  been  futile,  for  there  was  no  machinery  to 
enforce  such  legislation.  A  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty was  provided  by  what  had  hitherto  apjieared 
to  be  an  unmitigated  calamity,  viz.  Sennacherib's 
curtailment  of  Judajan  territory  eighty  years  be- 
fore. No  king,  however  absolute  he  may  be  in 
theory,  can  with  safety  shock  the  sensibilities  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  his  subjects,  but, 

1  The  description  of  the  work  (2  K  225f-)  apparently  implies 
something  more  than  mere  '  church  restoration.'  The  Temple 
may  have  heen  injured  in  Bome  attack  on  Jerusalem  durinp  the 
reign  of  Manasseh — for  the  account  in  2  Ch  33"ff-  may  have 
some  basis  in  fact— or  even  in  the  early  years  of  Josiah.  We 
might  in  this  way  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  Ark, 
which  could  not  have  taken  place  very  long  before  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  if,  indeed,  Jer  3">  be  as  early  as  this.  But 
possibly  the  Ark  was  taken  awav  at  the  time  of  Jehoiachin's 
captivity  (cf.  2  K  24i3). 

i  In  an  age  when  newspapers  did  not  exist,  events  would 
not  as  a  rule  be  recorded  in  writing  immediatelj'  after  their 
occurrence. 

8  It  is  true  that  the  section  2  K  2315-20  (cf.  4b)  implies  that 
Josiah  had  jurisdiction  in  Samaria,  from  which  it  might  be 
inferred  not  only  that  the  cities  which  Sennacherib  h.id  taken 
away  had  been  restored,  but  also  that  the  province  of  Samaria 
hndbeen  annexed  to  Judah.  This  section,  however,  is  clearly 
a  later  insertion,  for  v.8  describes  the  area  of  the  reformation 
as  extending  from  '  Geba  to  Beersheba  ■  (cf.  2  K  23i-  -■  s-  24). 
Moreover,  both  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  address  Judali  and  Jeru- 
salem ;  Gedaliah  is  governor  over  the  cities  of  Juda»  (Jer  i(fi), 
and  Zerubbabel  is  'governor  of  Judah.' 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject  see  R.  H.  Kennett, 
'  The  Date  of  Deuteronomy,'  in  JThSt  vii.  [1906]  4S1-600. 
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thanks  to  Sennacherib,  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
had  lost  most  of  its  important  towns,  and  Josiah 
reigned  over  a  little  kingdom  comprising  country 
districts  with  small  towns  and  villages,  Jerusalem 
being  the  only  city  of  first-rate  importance.^  We 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  king  and  his  advisers 
shrank  from  causing  mortal  offence  to  Jerusalem  ; 
they  probably  considered,  however,  that,  Jf  a 
measure  of  reform  could  be  introduced  which  could 
be  accepted  by  Jerusalem,  the  opposition  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  kingdom  would  be  a 
negligible  quantity.  Moreover,  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  an  annexe  of  the  royal  palace,  and 
Josiah  doubtless  supposed  that  he  would  be  able 
to  exercise  over  it  a  supervision  which  would  be 
impossible  in  the  case  of  the  country  sanctuaries. 
With  these  principles  in  view,  the  king  and  his 
advisers  carried  out  a  sweeping  reform.  The 
country  sanctuaries  were  destroyed  utterly ;  ^  the 
k^dheshlm,  who  had  quarters  even  in  the  Temple, 
were  put  to  death ;  the  foreign  cults  recently 
introduced  were  abolished.  No  change  was  made 
in  regard  to  sacrifice,  except  that  it  could  now  be 
celebrated  only  at  Jerusalem.  Needless  to  say, 
a  change  so  tremendous  as  the  abolition  of  sanc- 
tuaries numerous  enough  to  be  described  in  the 
terms  '  upon  every  high  mountain  and  under 
every  spreading  tree'  (Jer  2-"  3"-  '^  17^;  cf.  Dt  12-) 
for  a  time  caused  many  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the 
country  priests,  the  Levites  as  they  were  called, 
who  were  now  thrown  out  of  employment,  for  the 
reformers  Avould  scarcely  have  dared,  had  they 
wished  to  do  so,  to  treat  them  as  they  had  treated 
the  Ifdhtislnm.  Josiah  doubtless  supposed  that, 
since  the  number  of  worshippers  at  Jerusalem 
would  now  be  increased,  the  Temple  revenues  would 
be  able  to  support  a  more  numerous  priesthood, 
and  he  seems  to  have  intended  that  the  priests 
who  had  ministered  at  the  country  sanctuaries 
should  now  be  allowed  to  become  members  of  the 
gild  of  Zadok  at  Jerusalem.  But  he  had  not  taken 
into  account  the  opposition  of  the  Zadokites  to 
such  a  scheme,  and  in  effect  those  country  priests 
Avho  managed  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  Temple  at 
all  were  placed  by  the  Zadokites  in  an  inferior  posi- 
tion, so  that  henceforward  the  Jerusalem  priests 
were  of  two  ranks  (cf.  2  K  23S-»,  Ezk  441"-!^). 

It  is  manifest  that  the  discontent  caused  by  the 
king's  reforms  in  the  country  districts  must  have 
been  intense.  Even  in  Jerusalem  the  forbidden 
practices  went  on,  if  not  in  the  Temple,  at  all 
events  more  or  less  openly.  The  country  people 
had  good  cause  for  discontent,  for,  since  no  change 
had  been  made  in  the  sacrificial  law,  and  the 
domestic  animals  could  be  slain  only  at  an  altar, 
it  had  become  illegal  to  hold  a  feast  except  at 
Jerusalem.^  It  would  seem  that  some  inhabitants 
of  the  more  distant  districts,  having  no  altar 
near,  dispensed  with  one  altogether,  so  that  it 
now  became  necessary  to  urge  upon  them  the 
requirements  of  the  sacrificial  law.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that,  altliough 
the  original  impetus  to  reform  had  been  given 
by  prophets  who  re])udiated  sacrifice  altogether, 
a  school    of  pro]»licts   arose  who   laid   stress  on 

1  The  supposition  that  it  was  Isaiah's  teaching  that  gave 
to  Jerusalem  tlie  unique  position  afterwards  assigned  to  it 
rests  on  the  most  flimsy  basis.  Scanty  as  are  the  fi-asjments 
of  Isaiali's  r-jaching  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  tlieir 
original  form,  it  is  clear  that  Isaiah  took  tlie  same  view  of 
sacrifice  as  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Jeremiah.  Isaiah's  contemporary, 
Micah,  had  even  declared  that  Zion  should  be  'plowed  as  a 
field '(Mic  312,  Jer  2Gi8). 

2  We  ha,ve  no  knowledge  of  the  exact  limits  of  Josiah's  king- 
dom. It  is  not  improbable  that  some  sanctuaries,  which  were 
originally  Judajan,  especially  in  the  southern  districts,  were  not 
at  this  time  subject  to  the  king  of  Judah,  and  thus  temporaril\- 
escajied  destruction. 

3  The  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Rabshakeh  (2  K  1822) 
probably  reflect  the  discontent  caused  by  Josiah's  reforms. 


the  necessity  of  performing  sacrificial  ordinances. 
Against  those  who,  because  of  tlieir  distance  from 
Jerusalem,  were  inclined  to  drop  sacrificial  wor- 
ship altogether,  or  to  .slaughter  domestic  animals 
without  due  ritual,  the  obligation  of  keeping  the 
great  feasts,  which  were,  indeed,  sjjecially  men- 
tioned in  the  ancient  Decalogue,  was  insisted  on 
(Ex  34-^^-),  and  old  stories  of  the  building  of  altars 
and  of  solemn  sacrifice  by  the  patriarchs  were  again 
told.^  The  result  may  be  seen  in  the  Jahvistic 
document  of  the  Pentateuch  (J),  the  idea  of  which 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  similar  document 
E,  which  Avas,  perhaps,  still  taking  shape  in  the 
province  of  Samaria.  The  population  of  Judah 
was  homogeneous  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
that  of  Samaria,  and  it  was,  accordingly,  unneces- 
sary to  introduce  any  social  legislation  into  this 
document ;  but  the  ancient  Decalogue,  which  had 
probably  been  somewhat  amplified  in  the  closing 
years  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  and  was  perhaps  al- 
ready popularly  ascribed  to  Moses,  was  enlarged 
by  hortatory  additions  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
the  present  situation. 

The  school  to  which  we  owe  this  document,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  representative  among 
the  prophets  of  the  State  religion  of  the  period, 
tound  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Jeremiah.  It  is 
highly  significant  that  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  Josiah's  reforms  given  in  2  K  22  f.  He 
remained  unshaken  in  his  conviction  that  sacrifice 
was  unnecessary  and  displeasing  to  Jahweh.  He 
gave  an  unqualified  denial  to  the  assertion  that 
Moses  had  commanded  it  (Jer  7-^),  and  declared, 
perhaps  of  the  Jahvistic  document  itself,  that  '  the 
lying  pen  of  scribes  had  wrought  falsely'  (8^). 

It  is  stated  (2  K  23^)  that  Josiah's  reformation 
was  inaugurated  by  a  solenm  covenant  to  keep  the 
law  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  the  people.  That 
there  was  some  solemn  publication  of  what  was 
henceforth  to  be  the  law  at  some  stage  of  the  re- 
formation is  likely  enough,  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  this  did  not  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
movement,  but  when  it  had  made  sufficient  pro- 
gress to  ensure  the  absence  of  any  very  violent 
opposition.  The  present  narrative  has  a  strongly 
Deuteronomic  colouring,  and  seems  to  have  been 
modified  since  it  was  first  written."  The  code  now 
contained  in  Ex  34  may  well  represent  the  basis 
of  the  '  covenant '  determined  upon  by  Josiah  (note 
particularly  v.^),  though  the  hortatory  introduc- 
tion is  probably  of  somewhat  later  date. 

Notwithstanding  the  deep  cleavage  between 
Jeremiah  and  those  prophets  who  approved  of 
Josiah's  compromise,  the  influence  of  Jeremiah  must 
have  been  great.  He  attacked  unsparingly  the 
superstitions  which  all  Josiah's  zeal  had  been  un- 
able to  stamp  out,  as  well  as  the  moral  evils  from 
which  even  the  reformed  Temple  was  by  no  means 
free.  It  was  doubtless  in  no  small  measure  owing 
to  him  that,  at  the  disillusionment  caused  by  the 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Josiah,  there 
was  not  a  far  greater  recrudescence  of  the  super- 
stitions which  that  king  had  put  down. 

The  false  hopes  raised  in  Judah  by  the  defeat 
of   Pharaoh   at   the   battle   of  Carchemish  again 

1  It  is  obvious  that,  after  the  limitation  of  sacrifice  to  the  one 
altar  at  Jerusalem,  a  considerable  time  must  haf  e  elapsed  before 
it  came  to  be  recognized  that  the  high  places  as  such  had  always 
been  displeasing  to  Jahweh. 

2  Thus,  whereas  according  to  2  K  22  the  book  that  is  found  is 
'  the  book  of  the  law  '  (tdrdh),  in  23'-'  it  suddenly  becomes  '  the 
book  of  the  covenant'  (bi^rlth),  though  nothing  has  as  yet  been 
said  about  any  covenant.  In  v.''  the  English  versions  tacitly 
follow  the  LXX  in  rendering  '  made  a  covenant,'  and  this  prob- 
ably represents  the  correct  text,  for  the  reading  of  the  Masso- 
retic  text,  '  made  the  covenant,'  is  scarcelj-  possible.  The  words, 
'  to  confirm  the  vi'ords  of  this  covenant  that  were  written  in  this 
book,'  are  probably  an  addition  by  a  Deuteronomic  editor,  and 
this  addition  has  caused  the  modification  in  the  description  of 
the  newly  found  book  in  v.'-,  and  the  consequent  alteration  Of 
'  a  covenant'  into  '  the  covenant '  in  v. 3. 
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called  fortli  Jeiemiali's  activity.  His  earlier  an- 
ticipations of  Juilair.s  ruin  at  the  hands  of  a  foe 
from  the  nortli  h;ul  not  been  realized  ;  for,  tliouj,di 
the  Scythians  had  coiiio  verj'  near,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  ever  invaded  Juilaii.  But  now 
there  was  a  prospect  of  the  domination  of  a  far 
more  powerful  nation,  viz.  the  ChahUeans,  who  in 
Jutlaii  wouhl  not  unnaturally  be  regarded  as  com- 
ing from  the  north.  Accordingly,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  {c.  Gt)4-003  B.C.),  Jeremiah 
directed  his  disciple  Daruch  to  write  down  a  num- 
ber of  prophecies  which  he  had  composed  since  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry  in  6:20,  with  the  object 
of  showing  that  the  judgment  then  threatened  had 
been  merely  ])ostponed  and  not  averted. 

15.  End  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. — The  ill- 
advised  revolt  of  Jehoiakim,  three  years  after  he 
had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
brought  against  Jerusalem  an  army  of  CiiaUkeans 
■which,  after  some  time,  was  joined  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  person.  Jehoiakim  appears  to  liave  died 
during  the  siege.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Jehoiachin,  who,  three  months  later,  .surrendered 
to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jehoiachin  and  many  of  the 
royal  family  with  the  aristocracy  of  Judah,  includ- 
ing many,  if  not  most,  of  the  Zadokitc  priests, 
were  carried  captive  to  Babylon,'  Nebuchadnezzar 
appointing  as  king  of  Judah  JNIattaniah,  the  brother 
of  Jehoiakim  and  uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  who  now 
assumed  the  name  of  Zedekiah. 

But  the  new  government  proved  no  better  than 
the  old.  The  Palestinian  States  had  not  yet  real- 
ized the  full  power  of  the  Chaldceans,  while  Egypt 
continued  the  policy,  which  she  had  followed  for 
more  than  a  century,  of  fomenting  revolts  in 
Palestine,  in  order  to  avert  the  danger  which 
threatened  herself  from  the  great  W.  Asiatic  em- 
pire. In  spite  of  Jeremiah's  earnest  warning, 
Zedekiah  was  induced  to  revolt,  with  the  inevit- 
able result.  After  a  long  siege,  .Jerusalem  was 
taken  in  the  year  586  B.C.  King  Zedekiah  was 
made  prisoner,  blinded,  and  carried  to  Baliylon  ; 
the  Temple  was  lirst  rided  and  then,  together  with 
the  king's  palace  and  the  better  houses  in  Jeru- 
salem, burnt;  the  city  walls  were  broken  down. 
For  the  second  time  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitants, including  those  priests  who  had  been 
left  on  the  former  occasion,  were  ti'ansported  to 
Babylon. 

The  OT,  as  is  but  natural  from  the  place  ami 
period  of  its  composition,  is  for  the  most  part 
written  from  an  aristocratic  point  of  view  ;  and, 
accordingly,  since  the  upper  classes  were  taken 
into  exile,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  passages 
give  the  impression  that  the  whole  population  of 
Judah  except  the  very  poorest  were  transported. 
But,  although  the  whole  land  had  sullered  greatly, 
it  was  Jerusalem  only  that  had  borne  the  brunt 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  wrath,  and  a  not  inconsider- 
able population  remained  in  the  land,  whose  num- 
bers were  augmented,  as  soon  as  the  Chaldiiean 
army  had  gone,  by  the  return  of  numerous  re- 
fugees, many  of  whom  were  doubtless  of  good 
family,  who  had  sought  an  asylum  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Nebuchadnezzar,  although 
even  his  patience  was  exhausted  as  far  as  the 
house  of  David  was  concei'ned,  adhered  to  his 
former  policy  of  leaving  the  government  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  a  native,  and  appointed 
Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  governor  of  Judah. 

How  long  Gedaliah's  governorship  lasted  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty.  The  year  is  not 
given  in  Jer  4V  \\  2  K  25-=,  and  an  interval  of  less 
than  three  months  seems  scarcely  suliicient  for  the 

1  The  actual  numbers  carried  off  by  Nebuchadnezzar  are 
doubtful ;  but  Jer  5228-30  is  more  trustworthy  than  2  K  24, 
as  is  shown  by  its  use  of  the  more  correct  form  of  the  name 
*  Nebucliadrezzar. ' 
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events  recorded  in  2  K  25.  Since  Jer  52^"  men- 
tions a  third  transportation  of  Jews  to  Babylon 
live  years  after  the  second,  which,  although  it  is 
dated  in  the  eighteenth  jear  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
must  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  described  in 
2  K  25",  we  may  pcrhajts  suppose  that  Gedaliah 
was  governor  for  about  live  years,  the  last  trans- 
portation being  the  result  of  his  murder  (2  K  25**, 
Jer  41-),  which  the  Chaldieans  regarded  a,s  an  act 
of  rebellion.  Thenceforward  Jiidali,  like  Samaria, 
ai)pears  to  have  been  governed  by  a  Babylonian 
oihcial. 

In  the  certainty  that  the  Chalda'ans,  after  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah,  would  send  a  punitive  expedi- 
tion to  Judah,  a  number  of  the  inhul>itant8  fled  to 
Egypt,  which  had  probably  been  for  a  cunsideralile 
period  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  distressed  iidiabitants 
not  only  of  Judaii,  but  also  of  Samaria.  There  thus 
arose  a  number  of  Israelite  communities  in  Egypt, 
which  were  destined  in  after  times  to  have  an  im- 
portant inlluence  on  Israel.  The  refugees  would 
naturally  be  representative  of  the  medley  of  cults 
which  existed  in  Palestine  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C. ;  but 
the  religion  of  Jahweh  tlourished  among  them,  and 
in  the  time  of  Cambysos— apparently  there  had  pre- 
viously been  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  perhaps  on  the  ground  of  tlie  choice  of  sac- 
rificial animals — a  temple  for  sacrifice  was  built  to 
Jahweh  at  Elephantine. 

Of  the  last  years  and  death  of  Jeremiah,  who, 
after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  was  compelled  by 
the  refugees  to  accompany  them  to  Egypt,  we  have 
no  information.  There  is  no  evidence  that  his  pre- 
sence exercised  any  permanent  influence  upon  the 
commiinity  in  Egypt.  He  may  have  retui'ned  to 
Jerusalem  and  died  there. 

It  had  been  Jeremiah's  sad  office  '  to  pluck  up 
and  to  break  down,  and  to  overthrow  ami  to  de- 
stroy,' and  apparently  it  was  not  till  the  close  of 
his  ministry  that  it  was  perceived  that  he  had  also 
a  mission  'to  build  and  to  plant'  (Jer  31^).  Al- 
though he  never  wavered  in  his  conviction  of  the 
futility  of  opposition  to  the  Chaldieans,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  to  those  who  believed  his  preaching 
he  turned  comforter.  Perhaps  the  individualism 
which  was  beginning  to  make  itself  heard  (cf.  Jer 
3r-'-"-)  may  partly  account  for  this  phase,  but  it  was 
probably  due  in  the  main  to  the  convicti(jn  that 
Jahweh,  who  all  through  Israel's  sin  had  remem- 
bered the  love  of  her  espousal  (2-),  could  not  wholly 
cast  her  off.  The  prophecy  in  23^'^,  w  hich  appears 
worked  ujj  again  in  33'^^-,  though  we  do  not  posse>s 
it  in  its  original  setting,  and  perhaps  not  quite  in 
its  original  form,  may  be  dated  with  considerable 
likeliliood  in  the  period  of  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom 
after  the  capture  of  Zedekiah.  The  tree  of  David's 
dynasty  had  been  cut  down,  but  from  the  root' 
there  would  yet  spring  up  a  shoot  (wrongly  rendered 
'branch 'in  EV)  which  would  grow  again  into  as 
goodly  a  tree.  This  restored  monarchy,  unlike 
Zedekiah,  who  had  belied  his  name  of  '  Jahweh  is 
righteousness,'  would  seek  its  'righteousness,'  i.e. 
wellbeing,  only  in  Jahweh,  and  the  restored  com- 
munity would  enjoy  a  '  covenant '  with  Jahweh 
which  would  be  permanent,  inasmuch  as  His  teach- 
ing (t6ra.h)  would  be  WTitten  on  His  people's  hearts 
(3P''''-).-    The  prophecy  of  the  'Shoot 'is  the  ear- 

1  The  term  '  David '  in  235  need  not  necessarily  be  understood 
to  mean  originally  the  actual  family  of  David,  but  mereh'  that 
Judi-ean  royalty  which  had  so  lontj  belonged  to  the  dj-nasty  of 
David.  In"22W,  although,  strictly  interpreted,  only  Jehoiachin'a 
actual  descendants  are  excluded  from  reigning,  Jeremiah  seems 
to  mean  the  royal  family  generally. 

2  Since  the  word  rendered  'covenant'  has  a  much  wider  range 
of  meaning  in  Hebrew  than  the  English  rendering  would  imply,  it 
is  not  quite  certain  what  is  here  regardedas  the  former 'covenant.' 
The  word  may  denote  merely  a  state  of  peace  such  as  that  whicli 
exists  between  two  parties  who  have  entered  into  an  agreement 
for  mutual  protection,  and  is  so  used,  e.g.,  in  H03  218,  Job  523. 
If  this  sense  be  adopted  here,  the  earlier  covenant  will  be  the 
loving  relation  between  Jahweh  and  Israel  described  in  Jer  l"^-. 
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liest  prediction  of  future  happiness  to  which  we 
find  subsequently  definite  reference  in  the  OT  (cf. 
Zee  3^  6^'^),  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  starting- 
point  of  '  Messianic '  i)rophecy. 

i6.  Religion  in  Judah  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple. — The  deportation  of  the  priests  from 
Jerusalem  and  the  burning  of  the  Temple  had  not 
made  sacrifice  impossible,  for  the  great  stone  altar 
originally  erected  by  Ahaz  probably  remained,  and 
in  any  case  some  sort  of  altar  could  have  been  con- 
tinued on  its  site.  But  the  absence  of  a  priesthood 
must  have  occasioned  many  difficulties,  for  sacred 
and  secular  life  were  hardly  distinguishable.  In 
this  respect  Samaria  was  now  better  off  than  Judah, 
for  Bethel  ^  had  been  reopened  by  special  permission 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  probably  Shechem  and 
other  sanctuaries  were  to  some  extent  flourishing. 
The  removal  of  the  dynasty  of  David  had  taken 
away  the  old  cause  of  jealousy  between  Samaria  and 
Judah  ;  and,  since  the  similarity  in  their  political 
situation  would  doubtless  draw  the  two  provinces 
together,  there  was  now  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  combine  for  their  mutual  advantage.  The 
priesthood  at  Bethel,  which  may  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  Aaronite,^  represented  in  the  main  the 
ideas,  not  indeed  of  Jeremiah,  but  of  the  prophetic 
school  which  had  drawn  up  the  Jahvistic  document 
(J) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  proximity  of  Bethel 
to  Jerusalem  suggested  the  ]jossibility  of  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  latter  sanctuary  should 
serve  the  needs  of  those  who  had  hitherto  worship- 
ped at  the  former,  Bethel  for  its  part  supplying  the 
priesthood.  That  by  some  means,  at  some  time, 
the  province  of  Samaria  was  for  religious  purposes 
united  with  Judah  is  evident.  The  writer  of  Ezr  4''- 
believed  that  such  a  union  had  been  effected  before 
the  time  of  Zerubbabel,  and  the  story  of  the  Samari- 
tan schism  and  subsequent  worship  at  Gerizim  is 
inexplicable  unless  the  Samaritans  had  previously 
accepted  the  principle  of  one  sanctuary  only.  The 
combination  of  the  N.  Israelite  and  Judrean  docu- 
ments E  and  J  also  presupposes  some  such  union, 
Avliich  may  most  easily  be  exi)lained  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  voluntary  agreement.  We  need  not  dismiss 
the  account  given  in  2  K  23^^"*"  as  altogether  ficti- 
tious, for  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  those  who 
had  worshipped  at  Bethel  would  be  unanimously  in 
favour  of  closing  that  sanctuary,  and  the  majority 
may  have  perpetrated  on  the  minority  the  horrors 
here  described  ;  but  the  writer  can  scarcely  be  cor- 
rect in  ascribing  them  to  Josiali.  Probably  this  be- 
ginning of  reunion  affected  at  first  only  Judah  ^  and 
the  district  hitherto  served  by  15cthel.  There  were, 
indeed,  many  problems  to  be  solved  before  it  could 
have  a  wider  scope.  In  particular,  there  was  tiie 
question  of  the  law-books,  or,  in  Hebrew  phrase- 
ology, the  '  covenant '-books,  recognized  respectively 

We  hear,  however,  of  a  solemn  ratification  of  a  covenant  in  the 
rt;i!,'n  of  Zedekiah  (Jer  348- 1«- 18  20)_  though  we  are  not  told  the 
circumstances  which  led  up  to  it,  and  in  v.  13  this  covenant  is 
assumed  to  be  on  the  basis  of  an  ordinance  dating  from  the 
Exodus.  Cut  ch.  34,  though  it  may  embody  some  of  Jeremiah's 
phrases,  is  not  from  the  prophet's  own  hand,  and  cannot  be  held 
to  prove  that  there  existed  in  Judah  at  this  time  a  law 
relating  to  the  freeing  of  slaves  which  was  ascribed  to  the  period 
of  the  Exodus. 

1  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  writer  to  whom  we  owe  the 
account  of  Josiah's  reforms  in  2  K  23m,  if  he  had  heard  of  the 
destruction  of  Bethel  by  Josiah,  should  have  given  the  limits  of 
the  reform  as  '  from  Oeba  to  Beershiba '  (v.s).  Bethel  lay  out- 
side Josiah's  kingdom.  2  K  2315  20  jg  from  the  same  h.-ind  as 
1  K  13.  It  is  significant  that  2  K  17--*-4i,  which  is  post-l)eutero- 
nomic,  and  was  written  at  least  as  late  as  the  third  generation 
from  the  time  of  Esar-haddon  (cf.  v.^i  and  Ezr  42),  ignores  tliis 
alleged  destruction  of  Bethel  and  of  the  high  places  of  Samaria. 

2  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  point  see  Kennett,  'The 
Origin  of  the  Aaronite  Priesthood,'  in  JThStvi.  [1905]  161-lSG. 

3  xhe  exact  limits  of  Judah  at  this  period  are  not  known.  It 
is  possible  that,  when  Judah  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom  and  was 
made  a  province  governed  by  a  Babylonian  otfioial,  its  old 
limits  were  restored;  but  some  districts  whirh,  as  far  as  their 
liopulation  was  concerned,  were  Judiean  may  even  yet  have 
remained  distinct  with  their  old  sanctuaries. 


at  Jerusalem  and  Samaria.  The  Elohistic  docu- 
ment E  was  ])robal>ly  accepted  not  only  at  Bethel, 
Imt  also  at  other  sanctuaries  in  Samaria  ;  while  in 
Judah  the  Jahvistic  document  J,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Jeremiah,  had  probably  acquired, 
except  perhai>s  in  Zadokitc  circles,  a  quasi-canonical 
acceptance.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  either 
community  should  abandon  its  Scriptures,  and  the 
difficulty  was  solved  by  the  combination  of  J  and 
E  into  JE,  the  code  of  J  (Ex  34)  being  represented 
as  given  to  replace  the  code  of  E,  which  had  been 
broken  up  by  Moses. 

It  must  have  been  evident  to  those  who  cherished 
any  nationalist  aspirations  that  anything  which 
tended  towards  centralization  and  union  was  of 
the  greatest  value,  and  it  is  not  surjirising  that, 
when  the  compact  between  Bethel  and  Jerusalem 
had  had  time  to  pi-ove  its  advantages,  a  further 
exten-sion  of  the  law  of  the  One  Sanctuary  began 
to  be  mooted.  But  there  were  many  difficulties 
in  the  way.  The  impossibility  of  slaughtering 
domestic  animals  except  at  Jerusalem  had  already 
been  found  a  great  burden  in  the  more  distant 
districts  of  Judah  ;  it  was  futile  to  imagine  tliat 
still  more  distant  districts  in  N.  Samaria  or  Galilee 
would  tolerate  such  an  inconvenience.  Besides, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  the  rest  of  the  country 
would  be  willing  to  accept  Jerusalem  as  a  place  of 
sacrifice  in  lieu  of  other  sanctuaries,  there  was  tlie 
problem  of  the  maintenance  of  the  priests  who  had 
ministered  at  tliese,  while  a  state  of  society  in 
which  the  vendetta  was  recognized  would  naturally 
shrink  from  abolishing  sanctuaries  where  an  inno- 
cent homicide  might  find  asylum.  A  further  diffi- 
culty would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  reforming 
ideas  had  in  some  respects  made  greater  way  in 
Judah.  Thus,  e.g.,  whereas  those  who,  after  the 
introduction  of  heathen  settlers,  had  laboured  to 
maintain  the  religion  of  Jahweh  as  the  national 
religion  of  Samaria  had  perhaps  been  compelled  to 
content  themselves  with  affirming  Jahweh's  exclu- 
sive right  to  worship,  and,  while  insisting  that  to 
Him  alone  belonged  the  first-born,  had  apparently 
left  the  actual  sacrifice  of  these  still  permissible 
(Ex  22-^), 1  Judah,  perhaps  in  resiwnse  to  Jeremiah's 
vehement  teaching  on  the  subject,  had  made  the 
sacrifice  of  the  lirst-born  illegal  and  their  redemp- 
tion comjiulsory  (Ex  34^"). 

Taught,  perlia])s,  by  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
the  6th  cent,  reformers  adopted  a  liberal  policy. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  first-born  was  absolutejy  pro- 
hibited, but  in  connexion  with  the  slaughter  of 
domestic  animals  a  bold  and  far-reaching  innova- 
tion was  accepted.  The  internal  fat  and  the 
blood  had  hitherto  been  most  holy,  and  it  had  been 
obligatory  to  burn  the  one  and  to  pour  out  the 
other  upon  the  altar.  No  concession  was  made 
with  regard  to  the  e.ating  of  either,  but  .all  tliat 
was  now  required  in  connexion  with  the  blood  was 
that  it  should  be  poured  out  upon  the  ground. 
This  modification  in  ritual  requirements  removed 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  adojition  of  the  law  of 
the  One  Sanctuary.  In  other  respects  also  the 
reformers  were  equally  liberal.  Josiah's  policy  of 
throwing  open  the  priesthood  at  the  central  sanc- 
tuary to  the  priests  of  the  country  sanctuaries, 
whicli  the  sons  of  Zadok  had  once  successfully 
thwarted,  was  now  adojited  ;  and  certain  sanctu- 
aries, although  they  ceased  to  be  places  of  sacri- 
fice, were  allowed  to  keej)  their  rights  of  asylum 
(Dt  19'-"  4'»-«  ;  cf.  Jos  20). 

The  outcome  of  these  and  other  reforms  and 
concessions  was  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  of 
which  the  legal  code  (chs.   12-26)  is  evidently  the 

1  The  utmost  that  can  be  maintained  of  the  teaching  of  Gn 
22  is  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  first-born  is  not  insisted  on.  Cf. 
Jer  7-'i  195.  Ezekiel  (20'-6)  recognizes  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
first-born  has  been  legal  in  the  past. 
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nucleus.  In  the  forefront  of  tliia  code  is  placed 
the  law  relating  to  sacrifice  at  the  one  altar,' 
specially  framed  in  view  of  the  extension  of  the 
law  to  all  Israel.  The  code  also  contains  rules  re- 
lating to  tlie  celebration  of  the  great  feasts,  the 
maintenance  of  the  priests,  and  the  like,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  enactments  designed  to  put  a  stop 
to  superstitious  and  heathenish  i>ractices,  and 
ordinances  dealing  with  matters  of  common  life. 
These  last,  which  are  to  some  extent  based  upon 
the  code  of  tiie  Samaritan  book  E,  appear  to  be 
intended  more  especially,  though  not  exclusively, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  non-Juda-an  districts  of 
the  land.  This  code  of  law,  although  it  is  directly 
at  variance  with  Jeremiah  {V^)  in  definitely  requir- 
ing sacrifice — which  it  represents  as  conmianded 
by  Moses  himself — indirectly  did  much  to  farther 
Jeremiah's  conception  of  religion.  In  time  past 
the  motive  of  sacrifice  had  frequently  been  '  to  eat 
flesii' — a  fact  which  had  called  forth  the  scathing 
sarcasm  of  Jeremiah  (7^') ;  but  now  those  who  desired 
to  feast  could  do  so  at  home,  and  thus  sacrifice  was 
at  least  lifted  above  such  sordid  considerations. 

There  was,  indeed,  the  danger  that  the  infre- 
quency  of  ritual  worship  might  bring  about  a 
forgetfulness  of  religion,  but  this  was  to  a  great 
extent  guarded  against  by  the  Deirteronomic  re- 
formers, who  based  obedience  to  the  common  law 
of  Israel  on  Israel's  relation  to  Jahweh,  and  sub- 
sequently prefixed  to  the  code  of  laws  several 
prefaces  cast  into  the  form  of  hortatory  addresses 
by  Moses.  Yet  the  difficulty  must  have  been  felt 
that  the  old  Decalogue,  which  was  regarded  as 
the  basis  of  Jahweh's  'covenant'  with  Israel,  being 
chiefly  concerned  with  ritual  ordinances,  had  been 
repudiated  by  the  school  of  Jeremiah,  and  that 
this  school,  which,  indeed,  had  greatly  leavened 
religious  thought,  would  never  accept  as  the  basis 
of  a  divine  '  covenant '  a  code  which  required 
sacrifice  but  did  not  insist  on  justice,  mercy,  and 
truth.  Accordingly,  since  the  tradition  of  tlie 
laws  divinely  given  and  graven  upon  two  tables 
of  stone  had  gained  firm  hold  of  the  popular  mind, 
the  bold  step  was  taken  of  providing  a  new  Deca- 
logue (Dt  5),  keeping  the  first  commandment  and 
that  relating  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  as 
well  as  the  more  recently  introduced  prohibition 
of  images,  but  otherwise  based  on  the  ethical 
teaching-  of  the  great  prophets,  especially  Jeremiah 
(see,  e.g.,  Jer  7"  9'"^  etc.). 

One  of  the  last  of  the  great  Samaritan  sanctu- 
aries to  fall  into  line  in  the  matter  of  the  Deutero- 
nomic  law  was  that  of  Shechem,  which  claimed 
to  be  the  burial-place  of  Joseph  (Jos  24^-),  and 
which  possessed  near  its  altar  some  standing-stones 
supposed  to  have  been  placed  there  by  Joshua  (Dt 
27^"^  Jos  8^2).  It  would  have  been  strange  if  the 
inhabitants  of  Shechem  had  been  willing  to  destroy 
that  which  had  made  their  city  so  famous,  while 
without  Shechem  the  unity  of  Israel  could  not 
have  been  attained.  A  solemn  compact,  legalized 
by  an  appendix  to  the  earlier  law  of  Deuteronomy 
(cf.  27),  was  therefore  made  with  the  Shechemites, 
whereby  the  latter  agreed  to  accept  the  law  of  the 
One  Sanctuary.  This  compact  was  ratified  with 
sacrifice  upon  the  old  altar  of  Shechem,  which  was 
allowed  to  remain  on  condition  that  it  should  not 
again  be  used  for  its  original  purpose,  while  the 
standing-stones  were  purged  of  any  heatlienish  or 
schismatic  associations  by  being  plastered  over 
and  inscribed  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  law.^ 

1  This  fact  alone  is  suflicient  to  disprove  the  assertion  that 
Jeremiah  was  acquainted  with  the  boolt  of  Deuteronomy,  and, 
indeed,  deeply  influenced  by  it.  Sacrificial  laws  are  at  least  as 
prominent  in  Deuteronomy  as  sacramental  prayers  and  rubrics 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Trayer  ;  but  who  will  maintain  that 
the  latter  is  not  concerned  with  sacraments? 

2  Probably  the  story  contained  in  Jos  22  had  its  origrin  in  a 
similar  concession  with  rei^ard  to  some  altar  in  the  vicinity  of 


Advantage  was  taken  of  the  gathering  at  She- 
chem to  stimulate  the  national  sentiment.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  twelve  tribes  were  stationed,  six 
on  Kbal,  on  which  stood  the  ancient  sanctuary, 
and  six  on  (Jeriziin,  who  responded  respectively 
wiien  the  Levites  pronounced  curses  on  tiiose  who 
should  transgress,  and  blessings  on  those  who 
should  obey,  the  new  law. 

The  law  of  the  One  Sanctuary  had  thus  become 
a  rallying  point  for  the  national  life  of  Israel,' 
Jerusalem  being  accepted  as  the  only  legitimate 
place  of  sacrifice  by  the  whole  land  which  had 
once  formed  the  kingdom  of  David.  No  doubt 
there  still  remained  some  heathen  communities  in 
Samaria,  and  still  more  in  Galilee  and  CJilcad  ; 
but  there  was  little  cohesion  between  them,  and 
such  national  sentiment  as  existed  was  Israelite. 
So  greatly  had  the  sense  of  Israelite  unity  been 
developed  by  the  centralization  of  worship  that 
the  reformers  had  considered  it  desirable  to  incor- 
j)orate  in  their  new  law-book  legislation  for  a 
future  king  (Dt  17"'*).  The  provision  that  such 
a  king  must  be  of  Israelite  blood  may  possibly  be 
aimed  at  the  ambitious  schemes  of  some  governor 
appointed  by  the  Chaldroans  to  get  himself  recog- 
nized as  king  of  Palestine,  or  may  be  intended 
merely  to  ensure  that  a  king  of  Israel  should  not 
be  a  man  who  had  only  recently  accepted  the 
religion  of  Jahweh,  but  one  who  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  Israelite  tradition,  while  in  the  warn- 
ing against  Egypt  and  against  horses  we  may  see 
the  fruits  of  the  teaching  of  the  great  prophets. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  a  terminus  ad  quern  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Deuteronomic  law,  but  it 
may  probably  be  dated  before  the  appointment  of 
Zerubbabel. 

17.  Development  of  religion  among  the  Baby- 
lonian exiles. — Meanwhile  a  religious  development 
of  the  utmost  importance  was  going  on  among  the 
Jewish  community  settled  in  Babylonia.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  these  exiles,  like  their 
brethren  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt,  would 
have  erected  one  or  more  temples  to  Jahweh,  and 
would  have  continued  the  exercise  of  their  own 
religion.  But,  whereas  the  refugees  in  Egypt  had 
left  their  native  land  of  their  own  free  will,  the 
exiles  in  Babylonia  were  for  the  most  part  violently 
nationalist,  and  less  inclined  to  settle  down  in  a 
foreign  country ;  indeed,  for  some  time  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  persuade  them  that  their  exile  would  be 
of  long  duration  (cf.  Jer  28  f.). 

The  most  important  factor  in  shaping  the  re- 
ligion of  the  exiles  in  Babylonia  was  the  presence 
among  them  of  the  Zadokite  priests,  of  whom  tlie 
majority  had  been  carried  off  with  Jehoiachin  in 
597  B.C.  An  unforeseen  result  of  Josiah's  reforms 
was  that  these  priests  had  been  placed  in  a  unique 
position  ;  for,  since  they  had  refused  to  accept  on 
an  equality  the  priests  who  had  ministered  at 
the  country  sanctuaries  (Ezk  44"'^-),  they  were 
compelled  to  maintain  not  only  that  there  must 
be  but  one  sanctuary,  but  also  that  that  one 
sanctuary  must  be  at  Jerusalem.  These  men, 
therefore,  could  not  have  acceded  to  a  demand 
for  a  temple  in  Babylonia — had  such  a  demand 
been  made  —  without  stultifying  their  previous 
action. 

Prominent  among  these  priests  was  a  certain 
Ezekiel,  son  of  Buzi,  a  man  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  traditions  of  the  reformed  Zadokite  priest- 
hood as  they  had  taken  shape  after  621.  Ezekiel 
felt  himself  called  to  be  a  prophet  in  the  fifth  year 
of  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  and  thenceforward  for 
twenty-two  years  he  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
on  his  fellow-captives.  'It  is  vain  to  speculate  why 
for  four  years  Ezekiel  was  silent ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  for  some  time  he,  like  his  fellow-captives,  did 
1  Notice  especially  Dt  279. 
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not  realize  that  the  exile  was  likely  to  be  of  long 
duration.  ^ 

Like  the  other  great  prophets,  Ezekiel  was  con- 
vinced that  the  disasters  which  had  come  upon  his 
people  were  due  to  sins,  but  his  priestly  training 
largely  nioditied  his  conception  of  what  those  sins 
had  been.  He  was  alive  to  the  social  evils,  but, 
in  his  opinion,  Israel's  chief  sin  in  the  past  had 
consisted  in  idolatiy  and  idolatrous  practices  in 
the  religion  of  Jahweh.  Unlike  Jeremiah,  he 
considered  sacrifice  a  divine  institution,  and  his 
standpoint  is  throughout  sacerdotal  rather  than 
prophetic.  Himself  a  man  of  intensely  strong 
convictions,  he  makes  no  alloAvance  for  the  fact 
that  his  code  of  right  is  of  very  recent  origin. 
Thus  he  condemns  as  some  of  the  sins  which  have 
caused  Israel's  ruin  the  taking  of  a  father's  wives 
by  his  son  (Ezk  22'"),  as  well  as  the  marriage  of  a 
half-sister  on  the  father's  side  (v."),  though  such 
practices  had  been,  and  perhaps  in  Palestine  still 
were,  the  common  custom  in  Israel  (2  S  16^"^^  13'^ ; 
cf.  Gn  2012). 

That  Ezekiel,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  found  himself,  should  have  developed  an  indi- 
vidualism was  but  natural.  It  was  inevitable  that 
some  of  the  exiles  should  be  merged  in  the  heathen- 
ism of  Babylonia  ;  and  the  desire  to  keep  the  rest 
faithful  to  .Jahweh  must  have  called  forth  a  care 
for  individuals  which  had  not  been  required  of 
earlier  prophets,  so  that  Ezekiel  became  the  proto- 
type of  the  Christian  minister.  It  is  true  that 
individualism  of  a  sort  was  already  '  in  the  air ' ; 
even  before  the  disaster  of  597,  men  had  asked  why, 
if  the  fathers  had  eaten  sour  grapes,  the  children's 
teeth  should  be  set  on  edge  ( Jer  31-^).  To  a  prophet 
who  felt  himself  bound  to  care  for  individual  souls 
such  a  question  must  of  necessity  present  a  problem 
which  could  not  be  ignored,  and  Ezekiel  (ch.  18) 
attempted  to  grapple  with  it.  The  thought  of  the 
age  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  render  a  full 
discussion  of  the  problem  jiossible,  and  Ezekiel  was 
hampered  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  coupling- 
together  sin  and  suffering  as  cause  and  effect ;  but 
in  his  efforts  to  vindicate  Jahweh's  justice  he  in- 
sisted on  Jahweh's  relation  with  the  individual 
soul,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  later  and  fuller 
teaching. 

Ezekiel's  great  achievement  was  the  forging  of 
the  weapon  by  which  the  religion  of  Israel  was 
finally  enabled  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  heathen- 
ism. Being  fully  convinced  of  the  sole  right  of  the 
Zadokites  to  the  priesthood,  as  well  as  of  a  re- 
turn to  Jerusalem,  Ezekiel  set  himself  to  commit 
to  writing  the  priestly  traditions  of  the  Temple 
ritual,  freely  introducing,  however,  in  character- 
istic fashion,  modifications  and  innovations  which 
he  considered  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  old 
state  of  things,  and  insisting  on  the  permanent 
degradation  to  inferior  ofhces  in  the  Temple  of 
those  TiCvites  who  up  to  Josiah's  reforms  had  min- 
istered at  the  country  sanctuaries.  He  claimed 
no  ancient  authority  for  this  new  'ecclesiastical 
polity' ;  but  the  school  which  he  founded  not  un- 
naturally concluded,  in  accordance  Mith  his  teach- 
ing, that  what  he  laid  down  ought  to  have  been 
practised  all  along,  and  this  in  itself  would  tend 
to  produce  the  impression  that  what  the  priestly 
scholars  in  Babylonia  agreed  to  be  right  must  have 
been  enjoined  at  the  Exodus.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Zadokite  priests,  before  they  left  Jerusalem, 
knew  the  Jahvistic  document  J  in  its  original  form, 
though  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would  have  accepted 
it  as  what  we  should  call  canonical ;  or  perhajis, 
after  the  combination  of  J  and  E  into  JE,  the 
latter  document,  or  an  account  of  it,  may  have 
reached  them  in  Babylonia,  and  may  thus  have 
provided  them  with  an  example  of  a  framework 
in  which  to  place  their  legal  traditions.     The  codi- 


fication of  priestly  traditions  was  evidently  spread 
over  a  considerable  time.  The  nucleus  of  the  collec- 
tion, which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Ezekiel's 
writings,  is  contained  in  the  so-called  Law  of  Holi- 
ness (Lv  17-26),  and  presents  the  remarkable  feature 
that,  in  connexion  with  the  slaughter  of  domestic 
animals,  it  requires  the  ottering  of  the  blood  and 
fat  at  the  central  altar,  so  that  it  must  be  in  sub- 
stance anterior  to  Deuteronomy. 

The  victories  of  Cyrus  and  the  threatened  con- 
quest of  Babylonia  caused  grave  disquiet  not  only 
to  the  exiles  themselves,  but  also,  on  their  behalf, 
to  their  brethren  in  Palestine.  The  situation  in 
Babylonia  called  forth  the  eloquence  of  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  the  canonical  prophets,  whose 
compositions,  however,  have  come  down  to  us  only 
in  a  very  fragmentary  form,  and  modified  and 
interwoven  with  prophecies  of  a  later  date.  In 
the  coming  overthrow  of  Chaldasan  rule  he  fore- 
saw the  release  of  his  people  from  captivity,  and 
hailed  Cyrus  as  a  deliverer.  Whether  his  antici- 
pations were  justitted  by  the  event  is  very  doubtful. 
The  belief  that  Cyrus  gave  free  permission  to  the 
Jews  to  return  rests  only  on  the  statement  of  the 
Chronicler,  whose  trustworthiness  in  this  connexion 
may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  he  represents  (Ezr 
p-H)  Cyrus  as  restoring  the  vessels  of  the  Temple, 
which,  according  to  the  more  probable  statement 
in  2  K  24'^  (cf.  Jer  52'^),  Nebuchadnezzar  had  '  cut 
in  pieces '  forty-eight  years  before.  The  Cylinder 
Inscription  of  Cyrus  does  not  prove  that  all  the 
captive  population  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  there  is  no 
other  confirmation  of  the  Chronicler's  statement. 
Neither  Haggai  nor  Zechariah  refers  to  any  such 
return  from  captivity,  and  neither  shows  the  least 
gratitude  towards  Persia.  Probably  during  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  the  province  of  Judah  continued 
to  be  governed  by  the  Babylonian  official  whose 
name  appears  in  Ezr  1^  as  Sheshbazzar. 

i8.  Zerubbabel  appointed  governor  of  Judah ; 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple. — Though  there  is  good 
reason  for  doubting  the  Chronicler's  statement  as 
regards  Cyrus,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  second 
year  of  Darius  (520-519  B.C.)  a  member  of  the  old 
royal  family  of  Judah,  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Sheal- 
tiel,  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Judah.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Daviii 
in  Babylonia  beyond  the  fact  that  Jehoiachin  had 
been  treated  wifJh  consideration  by  Evil-merodach. 
Zerubbabel  may  have  commended  himself  to  Darius 
in  some  such  way  as  is  described  in  1  Es  3f.,  or  he 
may  have  been  selected  for  the  governorship  of 
Judah  because  Darius,  in  the  troubles  which  beset 
him  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  wished  to  con- 
ciliate the  inhabitants  of  that  province.  That  there 
was  any  return  of  exiles  on  a  large  scale  at  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel's  appointment  is  unlikely  ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  be  accompanied 
by  a  retinue  of  his  own  people,  among  whom  there 
would  be,  in  all  probability,  some  Zadokite 
priests. 

Hitherto  little  had  been  done  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  way  of  restoration.  Sacrifices  were  ottered  at 
the  altar  (Hag  2'^) ;  but  the  Temple  had  not  been 
relniilt,  and,  apparently,  its  ruins  had  not  even 
been  cleared  away ;  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was 
still  broken  down,  and  the  community  generally 
was  povertj'-stricken.  The  poverty,  however,  was 
not  universal,  and  a  certain  number  of  people 
had  built  themselves  houses  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  prophet  Haggai,  were  unnecessarily  hixuri- 
ous.  This  prophet,  of  whose  antecedents  we  know 
nothing,'  took  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  evoked 

1  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  Ilarrgai  and 
Zechariah  liad  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  or  whether  they  had 
always  lived  in  .Judah.  Zeohariah's  interest  centres  in  Judah, 
from  which  it  niif^ht  be  inferred  that  he  belons,'ed  to  the  more 
exclusive  Jews  of  Babi'lonia.    On  the  other  hand,  the  province 
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by  Zerubbabors  aiipointincnt  to  urge  the  lebuild- 
ing  of  the  Tenijilo.  On  the  new-iiioon  festival 
(c.  Ist  .Sej)t.  52U  B.C.)  he  addressed  the  jieople  on 
thi.s  Kuljject  with  bucli  success  tliat,  tlueu  weeks 
hiter  (f.  24th  Sept.),  work,  probably  in  the  cleariiij< 
of  the  site,  was  actually  begun.  A  month  later 
(e.  21btOct. ),  the  work  was  so  far  advanced  that 
it  was  i)ossible  to  lay  the  foumlation-stone  with 
solemn  ceremony.'  Haggai  now  encouraged  tliose 
who  were  despondent  because  of  the  inferior  char- 
acter of  the  building  just  begun,  by  declaring  that 
the  outcome  of  the  shaking  of  the  world — referring 
probably  to  the  numerous  revolts  whicii  had  broken 
out  against  Darius  in  various  parts  of  the  Persian 
Empire — would  be  that  the  wealth  of  all  nations 
would  How  into  the  Temple.  Two  months  later 
(c.  21th  Dec),  Ilaggai  gave  expression  to  what  was, 
doubtless,  a  general  hope — that  in  Zcrubbabel  would 
be  seen  tlie  reversal  of  Jeremiah's  judgment  on 
Jehoiachin  (Hag  22^,  Jer  22=-'). 

Haggai's  liopes  of  the  dissolution  of  the  I'ersian 
Empire  proved  illusory,  however,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  Darius  would  hold  iiis  own.  The  dis- 
aiipointment  thus  caused  in  Judah  was  combated 
by  Zechariah,  who  endeavoured  to  keep  alive  tlie 
enthusiasm  which  had  been  called  forth  by  the 
project  of  reljuilding  the  Temple.  Zechariah's  pro- 
phecies, of  which  those  that  have  come  down  to  us 
are,  for  the  most  part,  in  allegorical  form,  are  of 
unique  interest,  but  only  two  features  of  his  work 
can  here  be  mentioned.  As  the  work  at  the  Temple 
proceeded  successfully,  the  idea  was  mooted,  perhai)s 
by  Zerubbabel  himself,  of  rebuilding  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem.  Zechariah,  altliough  he  hoped  and  be- 
lieved tiiat  Zerubbabel  would  one  day  actually  be 
king  of  Judah,  was  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  such 
an  enterprise,  and  earnestly  deprecated  it  (2'"^). 
The  prophet  seems  in  this  instance  to  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  tlie  proposed  fortification  of 
Jerusalem  naturally  aroused  the  sus])icion  of  the 
Samaritans,  who  imagined  that  Zerubbabel  was 
aiming  at  making  himself  a  second  Solomon,  and 
of  exacting  from  them  forced  labour  (Ezr  4'*-'')." 

It  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  collision 
between  those  who  had  always  been  settled  in  Jeru- 
salem and  their  brethren  who  had  returned  from 
the  east.  The  chief  priest  at  Jerusalem  at  this 
time  was  a  certain  Joshua,  son  of  Jehozadak, 
whose  genealogy  is  connected  by  the  Chronicler 
(1  Ch  6>2-i^)  with  the  Zadokites  probably  by  the 
mere  combination  of  Jer  52^  with  Hag  1'  '^'-^•,  Init 
who  may  have  been  descended  from  the  Aaronite 
priests  who  had  formerly  ministered  at  Bethel. 
The  Zadokite  priests  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel 
would  naturally  regard  this  man  as  unqualihed 
and  at  best  not  superior  to  the  country  Levitcs 
who  had  been  permanently  degraded  to  an  in- 
ferior position.^  Joshua,  however,  found  a  staunch 
champion  in  Zechariah,  avIio  declared  that  so  long 
as  he  should  be  loyal  to  Jahweh's  law  he  should 
have  the  government  of  the  Temple.  Zerubbabel, 
Zechariah  maintained,  should  be  king  upon  his 
throne,  and  Joshua  priest  at  his  riglit  hand,*  and 
of  Samaria  was  probably  in  a  more  flourisliing  condition,  as  it 
had  had  longer  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  Assyrian 
invasions. 

1  The  date  in  Hag  2is  is  a  mistaken  insertion  from  v.io.  The 
discourse  in  2'-^-^  is  evidently  that  which  was  delivered  at  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone. 

-  The  exact  nature  of  tlie  appeal  to  Darius  is  not  stated,  but 
it  maybe  inferred  from  the  subsequent  appeal  said  to  ha\e  been 
addressed  to  Arl:i\crxes  (Ezr  4""'). 

'■i  That  Joshua's  misfortune — which  Zechariah  allegorically 
describes  as  an  atcusatiou  by  Satan  (Zee  3'"-) — was  attempted 
deposition  from  the  priesthood  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
represented  as  clad  in  liUhy  garments,  i.e.  garments  in  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  priest  to  minister. 

■»  In  Zee  C13  for  'on  his  tluoiic  '  (the  second  time  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  phrase)  the  L\X  has  'athisright  hand' ;  and,  since 
there  is  a  reference  to  two  peo|ile  in  the  following  clause,  it  is 
evident  that  the  name  of  Joshua  has  lieen  omittid  in  this  verse, 
while  it  has  been  wrongly  written  for  that  of  Zerubbabel  in  vM. 


counsel  of  peace  sliould  be  between  the  two  of 
them.  15y  iiis  championship  of  Joshua,  Zechariah 
decided  that  the  right  of  tlie  priesthood  at  Jeru- 
salem belonged  to  the  sons  of  Aaron.  No  doubt 
he  wa.s  perfectly  willing  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  the  Deuteronomic  law,  the  sons  of 
Zadok  should  also  be  allowed  to  minister  as  itriests, 
but  the  conse(iuence  of  giving  the  cliief  position  at 
the  Temi)le  to  an  Aaronite  would  be  tiiat  any  Zadok- 
ites who  desired  to  minister  as  priests  ^^■ould  be 
conij)elled  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  gild  of  Aaron. 
Accordingly,  when  the  news  reached  IJabylonia 
that  Zerubbabel,  whom  the  Jewish  exiles  regarded 
as  their  legitimate  ruler,  had  recognized  the  gild 
of  Aaron  as  legitimate  priests  at  Jerusalem,  the 
students  of  the  priestly  traditions  in  IJabylonia 
would  be  compelled  to  accept  this  recognition  as 
final,  and  to  merge  the  Zadokites  in  the  Aaronites. 
In  this  way  we  can  explain  the  otherwi.se  inexplic- 
able fact  that,  whereas  in  Ezekiel  the  clergy  are 
divided  into  Zadokites  and  Levites,  in  the  Tnestly 
Code  we  find  Aaronites  and  J^evites. 

19.  Samaritan  jealousy  of  Judah. — Zechariah's 
championship  of  Joshua  involved  far  greater  con- 
seijucnces  than  the  mere  decision  between  Aaron 
and  Zadok.  The  religious  reunion  of  Samaria  and 
Judah  was  still  a  very  recent  event,  and,  had  there 
been  a  predominance  of  a  l]abylonian  (and,  there- 
fore, exclusively  Judjcan)  party  at  this  time,  the 
links  which  united  the  two  provinces  must  have 
snapped,  and  the  religion  and  national  life  of 
Samaria  would  have  been  developed  on  quite  dis- 
tinct lines,  in  which  case  we  should  probably  have 
lost  all  history  of  the  northern  kingdom.  As  it 
was,  the  cleavage  between  those  whom  we  may  call 
tlie  Zerubbabel  party  {i.e.  those  who  had  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylonia),  who  would  natur- 
ally be  strongest  in  Jerusalem  itself,  and  the  rest 
of  the  population  was  never  entirely  healed.  The 
growing  jealousy  between  Samaria  and  Judah,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  Nehemiah,  whose  feelings 
were  altogether  anti-Samaritan,  found  a  following 
in  Jerusalem,  is  suHicient  proof  of  this  ;  but  the 
jealousy  appears  to  have  been  political  rather  than 
religious,  and  there  may  have  been  mingled  with  it 
the  rival  claims  of  the  families  of  Saul  and  David, 
should  the  Monarchy  be  restored.^ 

Happily,  the.se  jealousies  did  not  interfere  with 
the  idea  of  the  essential  unity  of  Israel.  The  work 
of  collecting  the  ancient  traditions,  whicli  had 
already  produced  the  documents  J  and  E,  was  still 
continued.  Early  stories  of  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine by  the  various  tribes  and  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  country  were  collected,  arranged, 
and  modified,  in  order  to  insist  on  the  unity  of 
Israel.  Moreover,  since  the  influx  of  heathen  into 
the  land  still  continued,  and  the  religion  of  Jahweh 
was  but  lightly  hold  by  many  who  professed  it,  a 
school  of  proi)liets,  who  had  already  produced  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  laboured  unce;isingly  to 
eradicate  idolatry,  using  as  the  basis  of  their  teach- 
ing the  stories  now  current  of  the  ]iast.-  The 
methods  of  the  ancient  prophets  who  had  taught 
by  hymns  whicli  could  be  learnt  by  heart  were  still 
emjiloyed  to  convey  warnings  against  idolatry  {c.r/., 
Dt  32),  and  to  set  forth  the  blessings  which  might 
be  expected  as  the  result  of  obedience  {c.rf.,  Dt  33). 
A  collection  of  Jeremiah's  proi)hecies  had  been  in 
existence  for  some  time,  and  probably  also  collec- 

1  The  prominence  given  in  the  existing  hooks  of  Sanmel  to  the 
rejection  of  Saul  in  favour  of  David  would  suggest  that  it  was 
claimed  by  some  in  Samaria  that  a  king  who  should  reign  over 
all  Israel  should  not  be  of  the  house  of  David.  There  is  no  diffl- 
oulty  in  the  supposition  that  some  members  of  Saul's  family 
still  remained  at  tiibeah. 

'^  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  words  put  into  the 
moutli  of  Joshua  (Jos  2-1).  In  mentioning  the  people  who  dwelt 
beyond  the  Euphrates  and  served  other  gods,  the  writer  really 
has  in  vie\v  the  immediate  ancestors  of  many  of  those  whom  he 
is  addressing. 
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tions  of  the  sayings  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah, 
Zephaniah,  Nahmn,  and  Ilabakkuk.i 

The  ideals  of  tliose  whom  Zechariah  had  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  from  attempting  to  fortify 
Jerusalem  continued  to  be  cherished  by  many  in 
that  city.  Tlie  work  of  rebuilding  the  wall  was 
probably  begun  in  515  B.C.,  and  Tattenai  and 
.Siietliar-bozenai  appealed  against  it  successfully 
to  the  Persian  government.  According  to  Ezr  4^, 
an  appeal  was  made  to  Xerxes  (Ahasuerus)  against 
the  Je^\s  about  the  year  485  B.C.,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  there  was  then  another 
attempt  to  fortify  Jerusalem.  The  work  was  yet 
again  taken  in  hand  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  probably  between  460  and  455.^  On 
this  occasion  the  wall  appears  to  have  been  almost 
comjileted  when  Artaxerxes,  in  response  to  an 
earnest  appeal  from  Rehum  and  Shimshai,  who 
appear  to  have  been  respectively  governors  of 
Samaria  and  some  other  Palestinian  province, 
allowed  these  men  to  raise  troops  in  the  country 
and  to  stop  the  work.  A  force  composed  of 
Samaritans,  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  others 
thereu])on  attacked  Jerusalem,  demolished  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  newly  built  wall,  burned  the 
gates,  and  carried  oiF  many  captives.^  The  Edom- 
ites,  of  whom  large  numbers  had  for  more  than  a 
century  been  pressing  northwards  and  had  become 
incorporated  in  Judah,  may  have  been  induced  by 
the  Samaritans  to  take  part  in  this  attack — an  act 
of  treachery  which  the  Jerusalem  party  never 
forgave. 

20.  Appointment  of  Nehemiah ;  rebuilding  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem. — It  was  not  long  before  the 
tables  were  turned  on  those  who  had  attacked 
Jerusalem.  In  448  B.  c.  the  Syrian  satrap  Megabj'zos 
revolted,  and  Samaria  seems  to  have  been  involved 
in  the  rebellion.  If  this  were  so,  the  Jews  would 
naturally  hold  aloof,  and  this  fact  might  be  adduced 
to  convince  Artaxerxes  of  their  loyalty.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  Persian 
king's  change  of  policy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  April  445  B.C.  a  Jew  named  Nehemiah,  an 
official  at  the  court  of  Susa,  who  had  some  months 
previously  received  a  report  of  the  forlorn  condition 
of  Jerusalem,  obtained  leave  from  Artaxerxes  to 
visit  that  city  and  to  fortify  it. 

Uipon  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  Nehemiah,  after 
making  a  secret  survey  of  the  wall,  called  a  meeting 
of  the  citizens  and  communicated  to  them  what  he 

Sroposed  to  do.  Perhaps  the  recent  attack  on 
erusalem  had  alienated  from  the  Samaritans  the 
sympathies  of  some  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  hostile  to  them.  Nehemiah's  proposal  was 
enthusiastically  adopted,  and  in  fifty-two  days  the 
repair  of  the  wall  was  completed.  During  this 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  however,  Nehemiah  ajjpears 
to  have  accomjilished  little  else.  At  every  turn  he 
must  have  realized  how  widely  his  own  ideals, 
which  were  shared  by  the  Jewish  community  in 
the  east,  dill'ered  from  those  of  the  people  who  in 
Palestine  professed  to  be  Israelite.  The  radical 
difference  between  the  religion  of  the  Jews  in 
Babylonia  and  that  of  the  heathen  among  whom 
they  lived  had  made  intermarriage  almost  an  im- 
possibility, and  the  Jews  had  remained  a  com- 
munity apart.  In  Palestine,  to  Nehemiah's  horror, 
there  was  no  such  sharp  line  of  demarcation. 
Those  who  in  Jerusalem  were  like-minded  with 
Nehemiah  were  in  a  minority,  and  there  seemed 
little   likelihood   of   their   being  able,   under   the 

1  This  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  any  of  these  collecLions 
have  reached  us  in  tlieu'  original  form.  They  haveall  been  more 
or  less  modified  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  later  ages. 

2  See  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays,  p.  117. 

3  The  rendering  of  the  English  version  in  Neh  13,  '  the  remnant 
that  are  left  of  the  captivity,'  naturally  suggests  to  English 
readers  the  Babylonian  captivity,  but  the  Ilebrew  is  niore 
naturally  understood  of  the  carrying  off  of  those  who  had  been 
recently  captured  in  war. 


existing  conditions,  to  indoctrinate  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  Nehemiah  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  reforms  which  he  desired  could  not  be 
carried  into  practice  unless  the  small  minority  who 
sympathized  with  him  were  reinforced  by  a  mission 
from  Babylonia.  Upon  his  return  to  the  east  he 
obtained  permission  from  Artaxerxes  for  the  return 
to  Jerusalem  under  the  leadership  of  Ezra^  of  a 
number  of  Jews  (probably  carefully  selected)^ 
then  living  in  the  east. 

21.  Mission  of  Ezra ;  publication  of  the  Law. — 
Upon  their  arrival  an  attemjit  was  made  to  separate 
Jews  from  non-Jews,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  mixed 
marriages.  The  attempt  aroused  intense  opposition 
and  little  was  effected.  Ezra  must  indeed  have 
felt  himself  powerless,  inasmuch  as  among  a  people 
who  possessed  and  reverenced  Scriptures  he  had 
none  to  which  he  could  appeal  as  authority  for  the 
work  which  he  proposed  to  do.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  publish  in  Jerusalem  the  law  of  the 
Zadokite  lawyers  in  Babylonia ;  and,  since  it  was 
impossible  to  expect  that  Palestine  would  give  up 
its  Scriptures,  he  decided  to  follow  the  precedent 
set  when  the  Scriptures  of  Samaria  and  Judah  had 
been  combined  into  JE.  Probably  in  order  to 
carry  out  this  work,  Ezra  returned  to  the  east,  but 
on  thia  point  we  have  no  information.  In  433, 
Nehemiah  got  Artaxerxes  to  appoint  him  governor 
of  Jerusalem,  and  returned  thither,  perhaps  ac- 
companied by  Ezra.  As  yet  little  had  been  ac- 
complished in  the  matter  of  reform.  So  lax  were 
the  ideas  about  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple,  on 
which  Ezekiel  had  laid  great  stress,  that  the  high 
priest  had  allowed  Tobiah,  the  Ammonite  governor, 
to  have  a  room  there  (Neh  13^^*)-  The  singers  and 
Levites — perhaps  those  who  had  but  recently 
returned  with  Ezra — had  not  found  a  liveliliood  at 
the  Temple,  and  had  left  to  seek  a  living  elsewhere 
(Neh  13i»). 

'  Realizing  that  no  reform  could  be  permanent  which  did  not 
rest  on  a  legal  basis,  Nehemiah  took  steps  to  secure  the  re- 
cognition of  the  law  in  the  shape  to  which  the  labours  of  Ezra 
and  his  fellow-workers  had  brought  it.  He  accordingly  induced 
the  leaders  of  the  people  to  enter  into  a  solemn  compact  to 
observe  the  law.  A  legal  docimient  was  drawn  up,  and  the 
leaders  both  of  clergy  and  laity  affixed  to  it  their  seals.  The 
law,  ha\dng  been  formally  accepted  by  the  leaders,  was  theu 
promulgated  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  people :  whether  b3' 
Nehemiah  only,  or  by  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  together,  can  scarcely 
be  determined  with  certainty,  for  Nehemiah  viii.  shews  too 
many  signs  of  the  hand  of  a  later  editor  to  allow  us  to  attach 
much  importance  to  the  names  there  given.' 3 

The  Law  published  by  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  was 
probably  the  whole  Pentateuch,  that  is  to  say,  it 
consisted  of  the  documents  JE,  Deuteronomy  (D), 
and  the  Priestly  Code  (P),  including  the  Law  of 
Holiness  (H) ;  it  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  it  had  as  yet  attained  to  its  present  form. 
Those  who  worked  at  the  codification  of  the  Priestly 
Code  in  Babylonia  could  not  provide  for  all  the 
contingencies  which  would  arise  when  the  Law  had 
been  put  into  force  in  Palestine,  and  many  an 
amendment  and  addition  must  have  been  found 
necessary  after  433. 

22.  Final  breach  with  the  Samaritans. — From 
tlie  first  Nehemiah  had  shown  himself  uncompro- 
mising in  his  Judajan  and  Zadokite  prejudices. 
Having  grown  up  as  a  member  of  a  race  wliich  had 
perforce  been  separate  from  other  races  for  several 
generations,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  look 
upon  people  of  mixed  nationality  as  truly  Israelite. 
Although  those  who  accompanied  Ezra  seem  to 
have  been  chosen  as  re[)resentative  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  Nehemiah  soon  showed  that,  in  his  opinion, 

1  For  this  view  of  the  relation  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  see 
Cambridge  Biblical  Essays,  p.  123  S. 

2  At  first  there  were  no  l.cvites  among  the  returning  exiles, 
and  Ezra  made  a  special  jioint  of  procuring  some  (Ezr  8i6-20). 
It  is  probable  that  from  the  deportation  of  the  Zadokites  till 
the  return  of  Ezra  the  clergy  who  ministered  at  Jerusalem  had 
been  all  of  one  rank. 

3  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays,  p.  125  f.  ;  cf.  also  W.  H.  Kostera, 
art.  '  Ezra-Nehemiah '  in  EBi  ii.  1487,  J  17  (t). 
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Jiidah  alone  was  genuiuely  Israelite.  The  Samari- 
tans he  scorned  and  hated.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  breach  sooner  or  later  was  inevitable, 
and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that,  when  Neheuiiah 
dismissed  the  grandson  of  the  high  priest  from 
office  at  the  Temple  on  the  groiiml  that  he  had 
married  the  daiigliter  of  Sanballat,  the  governor 
of  Samaria  (Neii  IS-'*),  the  last  straw  had  been  laid 
on  the  burden  of  Samaritan  patience.  Shechem 
still  retained  memories  of  its  once  famous  sanctuary, 
and  the  dismissed  priest,  whose  name,  according 
to  Josephus {A7i(.  XI.  vii.  2,  viii.  2,  4),  was  Mauasseh, 
was  soon  installed  there  as  priest  in  a  new  temple.* 
The  cleavage  seems  to  have  followed  political  lines, ^ 
the  boundary  bet%\L'en  the  two  provinces  being 
also  the  boundary  between  the  areas  of  the  rival 
sanctuaries.  J>y  this  schism,  which  was,  indeed, 
the  culmination  of  Kehemiali"s  whole  policy,  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity  became  as 
completely  separated  from  their  neighbours  in 
Palestine  as  their  brethren  in  the  east  had  been 
from  the  heathen  population  of  Babylonia.  The 
Jew  became  a  man  apart,  and  a  century  of  isolation 
gave  to  the  new  Judaism  sufficient  strength  to 
enable  it  to  stand  against  the  Hood  of  new  ideas 
which  came  in  with  Alexander  the  Great. 

We  do  not  know  what  ell'ect  the  Samaritan 
schism  had  upon  Galilee.  The  mention  of  Kedesh 
as  a  city  of  refuge  (Jos  20')  implies  that  Galilee 
had,  at  least  to  some  e.xtent,  accepted  the  law  of 
the  One  Sanctuary,  and  in  INIaccaba'an  times  there 
were  not  a  few  loyal  Jews  in  the  district  (1  Mac 
5i4-23j_  jt;  jg  impossible  to  say  whether  these  had 
settled  in  the  north  since  332,  or  whether  the 
Israelites  of  Galilee  remained  loyal  throughout  the 
Samaritan  schism.  The  latter  supposition  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  for  Galilee  and  Samaria  formed 
dift'erent  provinces,  and  the  jealousy  between 
Samaria  and  Judali  was  almost  wholly  political. 

Since  the  deportation  of  Jews  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
there  had  been  a  real  danger  that  religion  might 
develop  on  such  different  lines  in  the  east  and  in 
the  west  as  to  cause  a  permanent  cleavage  in  the 
religion  of  Israel.  By  the  combination  of  the  law 
of  the  east  with  that  of  the  west,  Nehemiah  had 
averted  this  danger.  In  Egypt,  however,  the 
Israelite  settlers  ai)pear  to  have  known  nothing  of 
the  development  of  the  Law  at  home.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  possessed  any  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch.  It  is  practically  certain  that  they 
were  unacquainted  with  Deuteronomy  and  the 
Priestly  Code. 

The  drastic  measures  adopted  by  Nehemiah  to 

fet  rid  of  those  who  would  not  accept  the  new  Law, 
ased  as  this  was  entirely  on  religious  principles, 
inevitably  transformed  the  population  which  did 
accept  it  into  a  church  rather  than  a  nation,  and 
in  such  a  state  of  things  the  priests  were  naturally 
all-important,  and  the  high  priest  was  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  State.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  national  spirit  was  not  wholly  dead,  and 
that  there  were  even  proposals  to  elect  a  king — 
proposals  which  were  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
clerical  aristocracy.^ 

1  Josephus  puts  this  schism  a  century  later,  but  that  Sauballat 
was  governor  in  the  5th  cent  B.C.  is  proved  by  the  Elephanthie 
papyri. 

^  The  idea  that  the  kingdom  of  N.  Israel  was  composed  of  ten 
tribes  probably  arose  very  late.  Since  Simeon  was  absorbed  in 
Judali,  and  Levi  was  not  a  territorial  tribe,  the  number  ten  can 
be  obtained  onii'  by  counting  Benjanjin.  In  some  passages 
Judah  seems  to  denote  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  e.g.  Jg  I'O, 
1  K  12-'>,  ;ind  is  described  as  'one  tribe,'  e.g.  in  1  K  H32.36. 
Later  on,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  powerful 
Benjamile  families  in  the])rovinceof  Juilah,  Judah  was  reckoned 
as  two  tribes,  Judah  and  Hcnjamin,  Simeon  being  ignored,  and 
the  number  ten  was  obtained  simply  by  subtracting  two  from 
twelve. 

3  No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  extraordinary  statements 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Samuel  when  the  people  demand  a  king, 
and  by  the  arrogant  way  in  which  the  prophet  is  represented 
as  giving  his  orders  to  the  kins;. 


23.  Institution  of  synagogues  and  rise  of  the 
scribes. — Nehemiali's  ellorts  to  enforce  the  Law 
produced  one  result  of  inestimable  advantage  for 
the  development  of  spiritual  religion — the  institu- 
tion of  .synagogues  with  the  consequent  rise  of  the 
scribes.  Since  a  Law  so  complex  as  that  contained 
in  the  Pentateuch  could  not  have  been  learnt  at 
one  hearing,  it  must  have  ijeen  necessary  to  provide 
for  regular  instruction  in  it;  and  the  informal 
meetings  whicii  in  the  past  had  taken  place  in  the 
prophets'  houses  (cf.  2  K  4-^)  probably  suggested  a 
way  in  which  tiiis  could  be  ellected.  Henceforth 
those  who  wished  to  know  the  will  of  Jahweh  be- 
took themselves,  not  to  the  prophets  who  had  taught 
according  to  their  own  intuition,  but  to  those 
who  were  duly  instructed  in  the  written  Law. 
Professional  prophets,  indeed,  long  continued  to 
exist,  but  they  were  men  with  whom  propiiecy  was 
merely  a  livelihood.  The  nobler  exponents  of 
Jahweh's  will  found  their  inspiration  for  tiie  most 
part  in  the  Scriptures,  though  prophecy  was  l>y  no 
means  dead,  if  the  word  be  understood  not  of  the 
form,  but  of  the  substance  of  the  message  delivered. ' 

It  was  impossible  that  the  Jews  shouM  live 
among  so  highly  civilized  a  people  as  the  Baby- 
lonians without  acquiring  a  considerable  amount 
of  culture,  and  the  connexion  between  Palestine 
and  the  east  during  the  6th  and  5th  centuries  had 
probably  brought  much  of  this  culture  to  Jerusalem. 
Doubtless  a  number  of  practices  of  which  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  would  have  disapproved  lingered  on  or 
even  found  their  way  into  Jewish  religious  life, 
and  in  some  cases,  such  as  the  celebration  of  the 
Day  of  Atonenient,  were  found  to  have  taken  so 
firm  a  hold  upon  the  people  that  it  became  necessary 
to  embody  them  in  the  Law.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that,  as  a  whole,  the  development 
in  religion  from  the  time  of  Nehemiah  was  in  the 
direction  of  a  higher  spirituality.  It  is  true  that 
the  priests  whom  Malachi  had  rebuked  about  the 
middle  of  the  5th  cent.,  and  who  were  then  far 
from  being  spiritual  leaders,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  better  after  Nehemiah's  reform.s,  but 
happily  the  spirituality  of  Israel  did  not  depend 
on  the  Temple. 

From  the  Samaritan  schism  till  the  coming  of 
Alexander  the  history  of  Judah  is  almost  a  blank. 
Josephus  tells  us  {A7it.  XI.  vii.  1)  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  high  priest  Johanan  and  his  brother 
Jeshua,  and  of  the  murder  of  the  latter,  which 
was  punished  by  Bagoas,  who  may  reasonably  be 
identified  with  the  Bagolii  who,  according  to  the 
Elephantine  papyri,  was  governor  of  Judah  in  408. 
Perhaps  the  prophecy  of  Joel  in  its  original  form 
dates  from  the  period  between  Nehemiah  and 
Alexander,  and  doubtless  the  redaction  of  the 
historical  books  still  continued. 

24.  Condition  of  Judaism,  332-198  B.C. — With 
the  coming  of  Alexander  the  Great  a  new  era 
dawned  for  Palestine  and  for  Judaism.  The 
Persians  had  been  most  unpopular  rulers,  and 
Alexander  promised  a  large  measure  of  freedom. 
But  long  isolation  had  produced,  at  least  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  Judaism,  a  shrinking  from  contact 
with  heathenism,  and  it  was  perhaps  for  some  time 
doubtful  whether  the  little  community  of  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Judah 
would  gain  any  advantage  from  the  opening  up  of 
the  world  which  had  resulted  from  Alexander's 
conquests.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  book  of  Jonah 
we  have  a  rebuke  of  that  contemptuous  attitude 
towards  the  Gentiles  which  was  endangering  the 

1  This  is  doubtless  the  explanation  of  the  development  of  the 
apocalyptic  as  distinct  from  the  earlier  prophetic  style,  which 
is  especially  characteristic  of  the  2nd  cent.  b.c.  Prophetic 
methods  were  then  discredited  (Zee  IS^ff-)-  Exhortations  had 
long  before  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  historical  characters, 
but  now  descriptions  of  past  events  and  of  their  still  future 
outcome  were  together  put  into  the  mouth  of  some  one  in  the 
past,  thus  teaching  a  philosophy  of  history. 
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very  existence  of  the  nation.  The  -writer,  avIio, 
like  St.  Paul,  evidently  contrasts  '  Jews  by  nature' 
with  'sinners  of  the  Gentiles,'  maintains  that 
Israel  has  a  message  for  the  Avorld,  and  it  was 
doubtless  due  to  liini,  and  to  those  who  were  like- 
minded,  that  Je-svs  loyal  to  their  religion  now  left 
the  narrow  district  to  which  they  had  been  re- 
stricted and  settled  not  only  further  afield  in 
Palestine,  but  also  in  more  remote  parts  of 
Alexander's  dominions. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Jews  had  at  first 
anticipated  from  the  coming  of  Alexander  greater 
freedom  than  was  actually  given  them.  Tliey 
must  have  felt  keenly  their  subjection  to  the 
Ptolemaic  rule,  although  that  rule  was  mild  com- 
pared with  Persian  methods  of  government.  A 
new  trouble  was,  however,  arising.  AVith  the 
advent  of  Hellenism  the  religion  of  Jahweh  had  to 
grapple  with  a  more  dangerous  foe  than  it  had  as 
yet  encountered.  At  first  the  danger  was  scarcely 
realized,  but,  as  milder  government  made  it  in- 
creasingly possible  for  Jews  to  become  wealthy, 
the  attractions  of  Hellenism  became  more  serious. 
In  tlie  book  of  Proverbs  we  have  a  picture  of  a 
fairly  well-to-do  community,  and  the  warnings 
against  foreign  vices  here  given  show  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  the  younger  Jews  especially  were 
exposed. 

25.  Struggle  between  Judaism  and  Hellenism. — 
When  Antiochus  the  Great  became  master  of 
Palestine  (198  B.C.),  the  condition  of  Judaism  was 
outwardly  more  flourishing  than  had  been  the  case 
for  centuries.  The  work  which  Simon  the  son  of 
Onias  liad  been  able  to  carry  out  at  the  Temple 
(Sir  50)  about  the  end  of  the  3rd  cent,  is  sufficient 
proof  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
wealth  among  loyal  Jews.  Moreover,  there  had 
been  a  great  expansion  of  Judaism,  and  Jewish 
communities  were  to  be  found  not  only  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  almost  exclusively  Jewish  districts  of 
Judoea,  but  also  in  Galilee  and  Gilead,  as  well  as 
among  the  Ammonites,  JNIoabites,  Edomites,  and 
Philisliines.  The  poorer  Jews,  especially  in  the 
country  districts,  were  loyal  to  the  Law ;  but 
among  the  wealthier  classes,  i:)articularly  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  social  disadvantages  of  customs  radically 
opposed  to  Hellenism  were  being  keenly  felt,  and 
there  were  not  a  few  people  wlio  were  disposed  to 
live  in  a  way  which,  if  it  did  not  actually  imply 
the  abandonment  of  the  Law,  at  least  sliowed  a 
dangerous  inclination  to  coquette  with  Hellenism. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  here  in  detail  the 
widening  of  the  breach  between  those  Avho  were 
loyal  to  the  Law,  the  Hdsidim,  as  they  came  to  be 
called,  and  those  who  were  in  favour  of  adopting 
Hellenism  ;  or  to  describe  the  events  which  led  to 
tlie  attempt  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  make  an 
end  of  Judaism.  That  attempt  marks  the  greatest 
and  most  glorious  development  in  the  religion  of 
Israel.  Never  before  had  the  religion  of  Jahweh 
been  subjected  to  so  severe  a  trial ;  yet  it  not  only 
stood  the  test,  but  emerged  from  it  spiritualized 
and  glorified.  At  first  the  resistance  of  the 
Ildstaim  was  passive  ;  martyrdom  followed  martyr- 
dom and  massacre  massacre.  Hitherto  it  had  been 
the  received  teaching  that  comjiensation  for  suffer- 
ing would  be  given  to  the  righteous  before  death, 
but  now  old  theories  of  retribution,  which  had, 
perhaps,  been  quite  recently  attacked  in  the  poem 
of  Job,  loroke  down  ritterly.  The  Husulim  asked, 
'  Why  standest  thou  so  far  oft",  O  Jahweh  ?,'  and 
from  many  a  synagogue  there  Avent  up  tlie  crj-, 
'  jSIj'  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?' 
Though  for  some  time  they  found  no  answer,  they 
were  yet  loyal.  Hunted  as  they  Avere  from  place 
to  place,  and  treated  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter, 
they  nevertheless  continued  to  meet,  and  to 
comfort  one    another.     Lessons    for    the   present 


distress  were  found  in  the  words  of  the  prophets 
whose  utterances  were  now  sometimes  modified  or 
amplified  to  suit  the  situation,  sometimes  imitated. 
Several  passages  in  the  prophetical  books,  especially 
Isaiah,  as  these  have  come  down  to  us,  show  signs 
of  having  been  composed  or  adapted  during  this 
period  of  storm  and  stress. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Maccabrean  struggle  and  of  the  successes  achieved 
by  the  Jews,  beginning  with  the  re-dedication  of 
the  Temple  on  25th  Dec.  1G5  E.G.  and  culminating 
in  the  granting  of  autonomy  to  the  Jews  under 
Simon,  who  was  accepted  as  high  priest  in  141. 
The  tremendous  importance  of  the  religious  de- 
velopment during  this  period  has  been  overlooked, 
partly  owing  to  preconceived  ideas  about  the 
history  of  the  Canon  and  the  date  of  tlie  Septuagint 
version,  but  largely  owing  to  the  quite  correct 
feeling  that  the  religion  of  the  Psalms  and  the 
books  of  the  Prophets'is  on  a  far  higher  jdane  than 
that  which  is  found  in  the  books  of  Maccaljees. 
Yet,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  Hdsidim  and 
the  Maccabees  were  not  identical,  and  that,  whereas 
some  of  the  latter — e.g.  Jonathan  and  Simon — 
wei'e,  despite  their  personal  bravery,  stained  with 
vice,  of  the  former  the  Apostle  writes,  '  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy '  (He  11''^),  objections  to  a 
Maccaba^an  date  on  this  score  will  have  little  force. 

Happily,  the  Maccabees  were  dependent  for  a 
time  on  the  help  of  the  Hdsidim,  and  to  this  cause 
we  may  attribute  the  fact  that,  in  the  work  of 
restoration  under  Simon,  the  Hdsidim  appear  to 
have  had  considerable  influence.  In  Jerusalem  and 
in  many  synagogues  the  Scriptures  had  been  burnt, 
defaced,  or  defiled,  and  after  the  struggle  it  would 
probably  be  necessary  to  edit  the  prophetic  writings 
from  tattered  and  mutilated  fragments,  the  original 
Scriptures  and  later  compositions  based  upon  them 
being  in  many  cases  indistinguishable.  At  the 
same  time  the  synagogue  collections  of  Psalms, 
which  had  now  become  an  integral  part  of  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people,  would  be  combined  for 
the  use  of  the  Temple,  and  a  beginning  would  thus 
be  made  of  the  last  section  of  the  Hebrew  Canon. 

In  the  Psalms  and  in  the  books  of  the  Prophets,  as 
they  finally  appear  after  the  Maccaba?an  struggle, 
we  see  how  great  an  evolution  has  taken  place  in 
Israel.  The  crude  religion  of  Israel,  as  it  had 
existed  seven  \hundred  years  before,  has  been  en- 
riched and  purified  '  by  divers  portions  and  in 
divers  manners.'  The  crudities  often  remain,  but 
to  a  gTeat  extent  they  fail  to  obtrude  themselves, 
because  they  too  have  been  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  spiritual  religion,  and  only  the  student 
of  comparative  religion  recognizes  their  original 
nature. 

The  climax  of  OT  revelation  was  achieved 
through  the  sufferings  of  the  Hdsidim.  Those 
sufl'erings,  which  had  once  tried  the  faith  of  the 
best  men  in  Israel  almost  to  breaking,  were  seen 
in  the  final  issue  not  only  to  have  preserved  the 
)iational  life  of  Israel,  but  to  have  established  a 
Church  which  attracted  the  best  elements  of  other 
nations.  At  last  the  meaning  of  martyrdom  was 
made  clear,  and  those  who  in  their  suttering  for 
the  right  had  ])roved  themselves  to  be  the  true 
Israel  were  vindicated.  To  this  Israel,  His  stead- 
fast servant  who  had  faith  to  discern  His  utterance, 
Jahweh  had  spoken  in  no  uncertain  voice  : 

'  It  is  too  light  a  tliiiif,'  that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to 
raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacoli,  and  to  restore  the  jn-eserved  of 
Isratl  :  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Ceiitiles,  that 
thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth'  (Is  496). 

I.iTERATDRE.— J.  Wellhausen,  lamelitische  und  jiidische  Ge- 
schicht'^,  Berlin,  1001  ;  J.  E.  Carpenter  and  G.  Harford- 
Battersby,  Thf  Ilcxatcuch,  London,  l'.)ii:!  ;  S.  R.  Driver, 
riifi-odiiction  Id  the  Literalurc  of  the  OV',  Edinburgh,  1913; 
OT  artt.  in  EDi  and  UDli.  K.  H.  KeNNETT. 
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ITALY    (ANCIENT).— I.  Introductory.— Tl.u 

design  of  this  article  is  limited  to  recording;  brielly 
such  features  in  the  religious  belief  and  usage  of 
Ancient  Italy  during  the  last  six  centuries  U.C.  as 
are  independent,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  both 
of  Etruscan  and  of  Konian  religion.  The  materials 
for  such  an  account  are,  of  course,  scanty.  They 
consist  mainly  of  ancuont  inscriptions  or  archu'o- 
logical  remains  from  the  areas  inhabited  by  tribes 
not  sjieaking  either  J^atin  or  Etruscan,  combined 
■with  what  meagre  records  survive,  in  Roman  and 
(heek  autliors,  of  the  customs  of  those  tribes. 
Tiiis  record  is  often  still  dilhcult  to  interpret ;  and 
there  is  always  tiie  danger  that  a  i)arLieular  cult 
in  a  particular  district  (say  in  tiie  3rd  or  later 
centuries  B.C.),  thougli  -wearing  all  the  appearance 
of  native  usage,  may  really  have  been  planted 
there  by  either  Etruscan  or  (heek  inlluence.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  only  useful  method  is  to 
avoid  general  statements  relating  to  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula,  and  to  present  instead  a  brief  outline 
of  the  salient  features  of  each  separate  tribal  area  ; 
so  that,  however  limited  our  progress  may  be,  there 
will  be  at  least  firm  ground  beneath  our  feet.  Uy 
comparison  of  the  details  given  here  with  the  artt. 
llojMAN  Religion  and  Etruscan  Religion,  the 
reader  will  easily  reach  sirch  general  conclusions  as 
may  at  present  safely  be  drawn. 

2.  Chronology. — The  period  which  is  mostly 
represented  by  the  statements  that  follow,  when 
no  more  precise  dates  are  given,  is  from  400-90  B.C. 
(or,  more  narrowly,  from  350-150).  After  the 
latter  year  there  were  not  many  parts  of  Italy  in 
which  Latin  was  not  commonly  understood  aiul 
spoken  ;  and  after  89  B.C.,  at  tlie  conchusion  of  the 
Social  War,  Avhat  remained  of  the  local  dialects 
rapidly  died  out.  So  soon  as  the  conquering  idiom 
has  established  itself  in  a  locality,  it  becomes 
difUcult  to  distinguish  with  certain tj'  the  surviving 
elements  of  local  usage  from  the  predondnant 
influence  of  Roman  custom.  The  beginning  of  the 
record  is  for  most  districts  safely  reckoned  at  400 
B.C.,  since  (with  the  possible  cxcejition  of  a  few 
Venetic  inscriptions  from  Padua,  and  some  in- 
teresting, but  as  yet  mainly  undeciphercd  and 
almost  wholly  untranslated,  inscriptions  from  the 
Eastern  coast,  such  as  the  inscriptions  of  Cas- 
trignauo  and  Grecchio)  there  are  no  dialectal 
inscriptions  which  can  be  referred  to  any  earlier 
date  than  400  B.C.,  when  the  knowledge  of  the 
Cira?co  -  Etruscan  alphabet  lirst  penetrated  the 
mountain  tribes  of  the  centre,  through  their  con- 
tact with  the  Greek  colonics  of  the  Western  coast 
and  with  the  Etruscans.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be 
found  tliat  some  of  the  records  come  themselves 
provided  with  a  considerable  history,  from  the 
analj^sis  of  which  we  can  glean  not  uninterest- 
ing particulars  of  the  beliefs  of  the  tribes  at  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  first  Gallic  invasion, 
though  in  no  case  earlier  than  the  arrival  of  the 
Etruscans. 

3.  Tribal  areas. — For  a  description  of  the 
geogra])hical  distribution  of  the  ditl'erent  tribes 
of  Ancient  Italy,  the  reader  must  l)e  referred  to 
other  Honvcos—c.ff.,  the  art.  '  Italy'  in  EBr^^, 
sect,  on  'Ancient  Languages  and  Peoples.'  ItAvill 
Rullice  to  enumerate  here  the  following  dillerent 
tribes  of  whose  religious  beliefs  we  have  some 
limited  knowledge  :  (1)  the  Messapians  in  the 
South  Eastern  peninsula  ;  (2)  the  Samnite  tribes 
occupying  rougldy  the  southern  half  of  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula;  (3)  their  kinsmen  who  settled  in 
the  Campanian  jdain  between  440  and  400  B.C., 
over-running  a  jjartly  Italic  and  partly  I'^trtiscan 
population,  esjjecially  in  the  great  city  of  Capua, 
which  they  held  until  it  was  destroyed  in  211  B.C.  ; 
(4)  their  kinsmen  to  the  North— a  gi-oup  of  hardy 
mountaineers,  of  whom  the  Marsians  and  Padignians 


were  the  most  conspicuous;  (5)  the  Sii'jiues,  the 
brothers  of  the  Roman  Patricians  and  the  ancestors 
of  the  Samnites  ;  (6)  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Latiuni,  probably  identical  with  the  Plebeians  at 
Rome  ;  (7)  the  Volscians,  a  primitive  tribe  Avho 
occupied  the  marshes  on  the  coast  and  some  of  the 
hills  behind  them,  between  the  Latins  and  the 
Camiiaiiians ;  (8)  the  Umbrian  inhabitants  of 
Iguvium,  the  .authors  of  the  famous  Iguvine 
Tables;  (9)  the  Veneti  in  the  plains  of  the  North 
East.  This  leaves  out  of  account  the  IJruttii  in  the 
extreme  South  Western  peninsula,  theLiguriansin 
the  North  West  (.see  art.  LiGUlUAN  RELUauN),  and 
the  Picentincs  in  the  Ea.st ;  no  very  substantial 
record  of  the  religion  of  any  of  these  at  this  peri<jd 
has  ])een  as  yet  discovered.  For  the  usages  of  the 
Celtic  invaders  of  Trans-Alpine  Gaul,  see  art. 
Celts. 

(1)  Messapians. — In  the  scanty  and  difTicnlb 
inscriptions  that  survive  from  this  people  (tlio 
tribe  from  which  the  Latin  i)oet  Ennius  sprang)  no 
deities  have  been  recognized  excejit  such  as  are 
familiar  on  Greek  soil  ;  and  the  only  divine  name 
that  occurs  frequently  enough  to  be  identified 
without  hesitation  is  that  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite 
in  a  genuine  Messapian  form  (Aprodita),  which  is 
fairly  good  evidence  that  her  worship  was  estab- 
lished in  the  locality,  though  it  is  probable  that 
the  goddess  Damater  (Attic  Demeter)  was  also  not 
unknown.  According  to  Festus  (p.  181  [ed.  C.  G. 
Miiller,  Leii)zig,  1839]),  the  Jupiter  to  whom  the 
Messajjian  Salentini  .sacrificed  a  horse  had  tlie 
epithet  Menzana — a  name  for  which  there  is  more 
than  one  possible  but  no  certain  etymologj'.  Even 
Mommsen's  careful  collection  (Untcrital.  Dialckte, 
pp.  85-98)  of  the  evidence  from  ancient  writers  con- 
tains hardly  anything  that  is  of  service  to  students 
of  religion. 

(2)  The  Samnite  tribes. — The  Samnite  tribes  were 
in  origin  identical  with  the  Salunes,^  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that,  like  them,  they  .shared  many  of 
the  beliefs  and  usages  of  the  Roman  ofHcial  re- 
ligion. There  is  no  doubt,  e.g.,  that  they  practised 
the  curious  institution  of  the  icr  sacrum,  by  which, 
under  pressure  of  some  public  calamity,  all  the 
creatures,  human  and  others,  bom  in  a  i>articular 
spring  were  devoted  to  the  gods,  and  compelled  at 
a  certain  age  to  leave  the  territory  of  the  rest  of 
the  tribe  and  seek  a  home  elsewhere.  Such, 
according  to  a  well-attested  tradition,  was  the 
origin  of  the  distinction  between  the  Samnites 
proper  and  the  Sabines  (see,  e.g.,  Festus,  p.  326  f., 
106  [Miiller]).  In  the  intercourse  between  Romans 
and  Samnites  in  the  Sanmite  Wars  they  appear  to 
have  well  understood  the  fetial  ceremonies  prac- 
tised by  the  Romans  (see  Livy,  ix.  1-12),  and 
they  certainly  shared  the  body  of  early  Italic 
custom  which  the  Romans  originally  denoted  by 
the  term  ins  gentium.  More  delinite  information 
about  their  beliefs  is  ailbrded  by  a  Avell-preserved 
monument,  which  has  hardly  attracted  as  much 
notice  as  it  deserves.  It  is  a  bronze  tablet,  now 
in  the  British  IMuseum,  inscribed  on  both  sides, 
known  as  the  Tabula  Agnoncnsis,  from  the  name 
of  the  modern  village  (Agnone)  near  which  it  was 
found,  and  which  is  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Bovianum.  This  table  enumerates  the  deities 
worshipped  in  a  sacred  grove  or  garden,  and  pre- 
sents some  details  of  their  cult.  The  text  of  it  is 
typical  of  the  religion  of  the  most  powerful  tribe 
of  Italy,  and  worth  quotation  in  full.  A  query  in 
the  translation  indicates  the  points  at  whicli  the 
meaning  of  the  Gscan  is  still  subject  (o  doubt.  It 
should  be  explained  that  the  whole  grove  was 
sacred  to  a  (presumably  fcininino)  deity  called 
Kerres,  who  certainly  stands  in  some  near  relation 
to  the  Latin  Ceres ;  and  most  of  the  various  deities 

1  Sec  (5)  below. 
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have  an  epitliet  showing  their  subordination  to  or 
connexion  with  her. 

'The  following  deities  are  placed  in  the  Garden  of  Kerres.  A 
statue  to  the  soddc-ss  of  Gestation  (?)  ;  to  the  Good-llunioured 
god  [JlercuryJ ;  to  Kerres  ;  to  the  Kerreau  mother  ;  to  tlie  gotl- 
dess  Midwife ;  to  the  Kerrean  Wet-Nurse ;  to  the  Kerrean 
Streams;  to  the  in  most-forest  1-revealing  (?)  goddess  ;  to  the 
Kerrean  Rains ;  to  the  Kerrean  Dawns ;  to  Jove  tlie  Door- 
keeper CO  ;  to  Jove  the  Ruler ;  to  the  Kerrean  Herculus  ;  to  the 
faithful  goddess  of  Delivery  ;  to  tlie  Divine  Creatress. 

On  the  altar  for  fire-saorifice  a  sacred  offering  is  decreed  at 
every  alternate  festival. 

At  the  garden  the  statues  are  dedicated  to  the  followin"- 
attendants  of  Flora.  To  the  Kerrean  Presentress  [i.e.  a  goddess 
of  Birth  ?] ;  to  the  Kerrean  Wet-Nurse  ;  to  the  Kerrean  Flora  • 
to  Father  Good-Humour  [Mercury].  ' 

The  following  altars  belong  to  the  garden  : ' 
[Then  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  deities  whose  statues  have 
been  already  mentioned  in  which  Jupiter  the  Ruler  is  also  called 
Pius,  '  dutiful '  (as  son  or  father  ?) ;  then  a  repetition  of  the  rule 
for  the  fire-sacrifice,  and,  finally,  the  statement  that  the  garden 
IS  dedicated  to  the  Decumanii '  (deities  of  the  sacred  tithes ').] 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  details  of 
this  interesting  list;  but  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  there  could  hardly  be  a  better  illustration  of 
the  half-animistic  stage  which  VVarde  Fowler  has 
traced  in  his  llcligious  Experience  of  the  Eonmn 
People  (London,  1911),  p.  117.  Side  by  side  with 
fairly  complete  persons,  such  as  Jupiter,  Hercules, 
and  Ceres,  we  have  a  number  of  shadowy  figures 
representing  difierent  natural  operations  of  im- 
portance to  the  worshipper  in  an  agricultural 
community,  and  their  connexion  with  the  supreme 
creative  force  represented  by  Kerres  is  expressed 
with  curious  faithfulness  by  the  continual  repeti- 
tion of  the  epithet  '  Kerrean.' 

This  town,  Bovianum,  was  the  chief  centre  of 
the  Samnites;  but  no  Samnite  inscriptions  have 
survived  connected  with  any  buildings.  An  in- 
teresting characteristic,  however,  of  a  large  temple 
which  has  been  laid  bare  upon  the  site  (modern 
Calcatello,  near  Pietrabbondante)  is  that  the  hill 
on  which  it  stood  slopes  towards  the  E.  ;  and,  in 
order  that  the  worshipper  might  not  have  to  turn 
his  back  upon  the  E.  in  addressing  the  statue  of 
the  god,  this  was  placed  on  the  N.  side  wall  of  the 
Cella,  similar  arrangements  being  made  with  the 
altars  outside.  The  temple  presumably  belonged 
to  Apollo.  One  other  deity  who  should  be  men- 
tioned was  called  in  Samnite  form  Anagtia,  better 
known  under  her  Marso-Latin  title  of  Angitia  (see 
below,  §  4).  o        V 

(3)  The  Campanians.~The  inscriptions  of  the 
prosperous  towns  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
which  were  overwhelmed  in  A.D.  79,  include  many 
which  go  back  to  the  Oscan  period,  and  vouch  for 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  Flora,  Venus,  and  Hercules 
under  their  Oscan  titles  of  Apellu,  Fluusa,  Her- 
entas,  and  Hercolus.  To  Hercolus,  for  instance, 
was  dedicated  a  spacious  temple  on  the  confines  of 
Nola  and  Abella,  whose  administration  formed  the 
subject  of  a  solemn  treaty  between  the  two  com- 
munities (R.  S.  Conway,  Italic  Dialects,  no.  95). 

On  the  leaden  curses,  of  which  several  have  been 
preserved,  having  been  originally  put  into  tombs 
in  order  to  be  conducted  by  the  dead  man  (who 
had  no  connexion  with  the  curse)  to  another  world, 
we  find  the  deity  Kerres  with  an  epithet  arentika 
(supposed  to  mean  '  avenging ') ;  and  also  a  euphem- 
istic description  of  some  punitive  deities  as  '  the 
best  of  maidens'  (valaimas  puklum),  who  with 
Kerres  are  besought  to  punish  the  victim  of  the 
curse  by  depriving  him  of  all  capacity  to  under- 
take any  operation  of  life,  as  well  as  by  various 
species  of  torture  (see  the  curse  of  Vibia  [Conway, 
no.  130]).  Kerres  apparently  has  a  '  legion '  of 
other  spirits  under  her  command;  and  the  object 
of  the  curse  is  to  secure  some  concession,  which,  if 
made,  will  free  the  victim  from  it. 

The  most  interesting  phenomenon,  however,  in 
I  The  epithet  lUjanakdikei  would  be  in  Latin  form  *  ligndco- 
clPX  and  may  conceivably  mean  '  that  indicates  the  proper  trees 
to  be  hewn.' 


the  religious  documents  of  ancient  Campania  is  the 
unique  group  of  inscriptions  which  scholars  have 
agreed  to  call  Jovilaj  (Osc.  iovilas).  These  are 
coats  of  arms  (generally,  though  not  always,  con- 
taining a  pair  of  emblems)  which  appear  to  have 
been  dedicated  either  at  graves  or  in  some  temple 
or  sacred  grove,  though  the  only  deity  clearly 
mentioned  is  'Jupiter  *Flagius'— to  write  his 
name  in  Latin  form  (the  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  epithet  are  uncertain).  The  object  of  the 
erection  of  the  Jovila  was  to  secure  the  performance 
of  some  regular  sacrifice,  presumably  in  honour  of 
the  ancestors  or  tutelar  deities  of  the  families  con- 
cerned, at  regular  dates  in  the  year,  such  as  the 
Ides  of  March.  They  are  commonly  cut  from 
stone  ;  but  the  later  specimens  were  more  cheaply 
made  of  terra-cotta,  and  a  pair  of  these  may  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum.  They  have  been 
discovered  hitherto  only  at  Capua  and  Cunuc.  The 
inscriptions  regularly  mention  the  name  of  a  gens, 
and  very  often  of  two,  such  as  the  Tirentii  Magii. 
Fuller  details,  with  the  scanty  record  of  the  nearest 
parallels  to  this  usage  known  elsewhere  in  ancient 
Italy,  such  as  the  Stultorwm  Ferice  at  Home, 
and  the  crests  of  families  at  Heraclea,  may  be 
found  in  Conway,  ^j.  101  If.  The  fact  that  they 
appear  nowhere  but  in  or  near  a  city  so  long  under 
Etruscan  influence  raises  the  question  how  far  we 
have  here  a  genuine  Italic  usage  ;  but  the  evidence, 
on  the  whole,  points  to  its  having  been  natural  to 
Italian  soil. 

(4)  North  Oscan  tribes  of  the  Abruzzi.  —The 
Ptelignian  town  of  Corfinium,  though  far  from 
completely  excavated,  has  yielded  some  interest- 
ing records  of  the  local  institutions.  It  is  clear 
that  the  local  dialect  remained  in  full  use  in  these 
mountain  valleys  until  the  time  of  Cicero.  We 
have  several  epitaphs  in  honour  of  persons  bearing 
the  epithet  Kerria,  i.e.  '  (priestess)  of  Kerres' ;  and 
one  longer  and  interesting  inscription  describes  a 
lady  connected  with  two  noble  gentes  as  '  shep- 
herdess of  the  sacred  flock '  and  '  priestess  of  two 
(masculine)  gods  of  agriculture,'  the  Cerfi  semones 
— to  Latinize  their  names  ;  she  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  '  by  command  of  Urania '  (commonly  inter- 
preted as  Venus ;  but  quite  possibly  denoting 
either  Demeter  or  Juno),  and  the  contents  of  the 
inscription  show  that  she  had  been  married.  The 
goddesses  Minerva  and  Angitia  and  the  *  children 
of  Jove,'  presumably  Castor  and  Pollux,  were  also 
worshipped  in  this  district. 

One  other  characteristic  of  these  tribes  is  the 
comparative  frequency  of  dedications  to  geograph- 
ical deities,  such  as  the  River  Avernus,  Lake 
Fucinus,  and  Pater  Albensis,  probably  a  deity 
connected  with  the  same  lake  near  whose  shores 
stood  the  town  of  Alba  Fucens, 

A  goddess  Vesuna  Erinia  is  coupled  with  Erinus 
or  Ero  Pater  on  one  inscription  of  the  Marsi ;  and, 
as  Vesuna  is  commonly  identified  with  Vesta,  her 
appearing  here  as  one  of  a  divine  couple  is  note- 
worthy. The  goddesses  of  good  health  and  vic- 
tory (Valetudo,  Victoria)  show  the  same  abstract 
character  that  is  familiar  in  many  Roman  deities ; 
but  their  inscriptions  are  hardly  earlier  than  150 

B.C. 

A  famous  temple  and  grove  belonging  to  the  god- 
dess Angitia  stood  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Fucinus, 
and  she  was  widely  worshipped  in  this  mountain 
region  as  the  goddess  of  healing,  with  skill  to  cure 
by  charms  anil  herbs  the  bites  of  the  serpents 
which  abound  in  its  limestone  rocks.  The  name 
is  commonly  connected  with  the  Latin  unguis, 
'  snake' ;  the  derivation  is  doubtful,  though  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  not  altogether  im- 
possible. In  one  inscription  the  name  appears  in 
the  plural,  so  that  there  were  apjiarently  sister 
deities.      The   Marsian   district  was   famous   for 
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witches  in  classical  times,  and  is  still  counted  the 
home  of  witchciaft  in  Modern  Italy  (A.  de  Nino, 
Usi  e  costumi  abruzzesi,  Florence,  1891,  itasslm, 
esp.  vol.  vi.). 

(5)  The  Subincs. — To  discuss  the  religion  of  the 
Sabines  would  he  to  examine  the  most  lofty  and 
austere  elements  of  tliu  relij^ion  of  the  priuiiti\e 
Patricians  at  Itome,  a  system  whose  foundation 
tradition  ascril)ed  to  the  .Sabine  kinj^  Numa.  The 
Roman  writers  (like  Horace,  Oden,  iii.  vi.  38) 
habitually  associate  with  the  Sabine  element  in 
the  Roman  stock  the  ideals  of  a  simple  if  some- 
what stern  rustic  life — piety,  valour,  industry  in 
both  sexes,  in  agriculture  aTuoiig  the  men,  in 
housewifery  and  spinning  among  the  women,  and 
domestic  purity ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  diflerence  in  feeling  between  the  two  orders 
at  Rome  was  largely  due  to  this  more  northern 
strain  of  ethics  in  tlie  Sabine  stock.  The  patria 
potestas,  with  the  marked  sacredness  of  the  marriage 
tie,  and  the  religious  form  of  marriage  known  as 
confarrcatio,  were  associated  with  the  Patrician 
religion,  whereas  among  the  people  of  the  plain  of 
Latium  akin  to  the  Volscians  there  are  many  traces 
of  kinship  being  counted  only  through  the  mother 
(e.g.  Vergil,  jEn.  xi.  340  f.);  and  the  other  less 
sacred  types  of  man-iage,  which  have  been  plausibly 
ascribed  to  a  non-Patrician  origin,  were  based 
either  on  the  primitive  custom  of  purchase  or  on 
iisus,  i.e.  on  the  mere  fact  of  joint  life.  It  must 
suffice  here  to  indicate  this  important  distinction, 
and  the  sources  in  which  further  account  of  the 
evidence  can  be  found. 

The  artt.  ' Rome ' (sect,  on  'Ancient  History'),  'Sabini,'  and 
'Volsci'  in  Elir^^  give  the  conaiderablo  linguistic  evidence. 
W.  Ridgeway's  'WTio  were  the  Rowans?'  {I'roc.  of  the  Brit. 
Acad.,  vol.  iii.  [19U7]),  collects  the  archasological  data,  which 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  important  criticism  of  Warde 
Fowler  in  his  Reliyious  Experience  (ch.  v.  ;  and  esp.  pp.  112, 
I'lO),  though  his  general  standpoint  (see  p.  24a)  is  not  very  far 
removed  from  Ridgeway's.  The  traces  of  descent  through  the 
female  line  in  the  Roman  legends  of  tlie  kings  are  collected  by 
J.  G.  Frazer  (Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Kingship, 
London,  1905,  lect.  viii.).  Julius  Binder  (Die  Plebs,  Leipzig, 
1909)  also  maintains  Schwegler's  view  of  a  racial  distinction 
between  the  orders. 

Beyond  this  there  is  little  to  say  of  Sabine  re- 
ligious cults,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  practi- 
cally amalgamated  with  the  Romans  at  so  early 
a  period  ;  the  legends  ascribe  the  fusion  to  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  There  have  been  preserved  to  us, 
however,  a  certain  number  of  divine  names  and 
religious  tenns  from  the  Sabine  district,  mainly 
by  the  Augustan  scholar,  Varro,  who  was  himself 
a  Sabine.  These  will  be  found  enumerated  in  Con- 
way, pp.  353-358. 

To  the  Sabines  are  specifically  assigned  by  Latin 
authorities  the  deities  Juno,  Quirinus,  Mamers 
(Mars),  Minerva,  Vacuna,  and  other  more  shadowy 
figures,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  pic- 
turesque name  of  Feronia,  the  goddess  of  wild 
creatures,  who  had  also  a  great  temple  in  Faliscan 
territory,!  despoiled  by  Hannibal  in  215  B.C. 

The  Faliscans,  who  were  a  half-Etruscanized 
Sabine  community,  especially  worshipped  the  god- 
desses Juno  and  Minerva, ^  and  to  the  Faliscans 
la  attributed  also  the  curious  institution  of  lire- 
leaping  priests  (Hirpi).^ 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  oak-tree  and  its  connexion  in  many  places 
with  the  worship  of  Jupiter.  The  evidence  for 
this  is  collected  by  A.  B.  Cook  (CIE  xviii.  [1904] 
360 ff.);  and  of  this  wide  use  has  been  made  ))y 
J.  G.  Frazer  in  his  Lectures  vn  the  Early  nistory 
of  the  Kingship  (especially  in  lect.  vii.).  But  the 
criticism  of  Warde  Fowler  (lieligious  Experience, 
p.  143)  is  important. 

1  See  Conway,  pp.  353-358  ;  and,  e.g.,  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  v. 
73  f. ;  ilacrobius,  i.  ix.  16;  Livy,  xxvi.  xi.  8f. 

2  See  Conway,  p.  370  ff.,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

3  See  Varro,  quoted  by  Servius  on  jEn.  xi.  787  and  785  :  also 
Pliny,  vu.  u.  19. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  oak  had  many  religious  associa- 
tions in  central  Ancient  Italy  ;  but  the  first  point  to  determine 
is  whether  this  belief  belonged  to  the  Sabine  (Patrician)  or  the 
Volscian  (Latian  or  Plebeian)  stock,  or  to  both.  This  question 
is  ignored  by  Frazer,  who  attributes  it  equally  to  the  Iji'ian 
centre  of  Aricia  and  to  the  Sabine  Patricians.  In  one  interest- 
ing passage  which  Cook  cites  (Livy,  iii.  26),  on  Mount  Algidus, 
on  the  confines  of  Volscian,  Aequian,  and  Latian  territory,  there 
was  a  sacred  oak  by  which  oaths  of  great  importance  had  to  be 
taken,  but  which,  it  is  clear  from  the  story,  was  regarded  with 
more  reverence  by  the  Roman  than  by  the  Acquian  commander. 
The  Acquiaiis,  it  should  be  noted,  belonged  to  the  Volscian 
side  of  the  tribal  division.  But  there  \a  no  evidence  in  the 
pa.ssage  that  the  oak  was  connected  with  any  one  particular 
god,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  light  of  linguistic  evidence 
which  has  accumulated  since  Cook's  paper  (see  Ridgewav,  '  Who 
were  the  Romans ?'  p.  43)  that,  if  Cures  and  Quirinus  are  con- 
nected with  the  word  meaning  'oak'(Lat.  qiurcws),  the  naiuca 
are  more  probably  Latin  ratlier  than  Sabine  in  origin.  On 
Quirinus  see,  further,  Wissowa,  in  Roscher. 

(6)  Ancient  Latiuvi. — To  attempt  to  separate  the 
religion  of  the  Plebeian  or  Latian  part  or  parts  of 
the  Roman  stock  is  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  this  article.  The  evidence  for  their  distinction 
from  the  Sabines  has  been  already  cited  ;  but  men- 
tion should  be  made  here  of  the  famous  cult  of  the 
Lake  of  Nemi  near  Aricia,  Avhich  was  an  ancient 
centre  of  worship  in  Latium,  and  which  in  histori- 
cal times  was  connected  with  Diana.  Besides  the 
Vestal  Virgins  by  whom  the  worship  was  properly 
conducted,  there  was  a  curious  and  very  ancient 
person  called  Rex  Nemorensis,  who  is  described 
by  Strabo  (V.  iii.  12 ;  see  also  Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  271). 

'  He  was  a  runaway  slave,  who  succeeded  to  office  by  slaying 
his  predecessor,  and  he  held  it  only  so  long  as  he  could  make 
good  his  title  in  single  combat  against  all  assailants.  Any 
fugitive  slave  who  contrived  to  break  a  branch  from  a  certain 
tree  in  the  grove  had  the  right  to  fight  the  priest,  and  il  he 
killed  him  he  reigned  in  his  stead '  (J.  G.  Frazer,  op.  cit.  p.  16). 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  a  sur- 
vival of  a  very  primitive  belief  belonging  to,  or  at 
least  at  home  in,  the  Latian  stock,  and  Frazer's 
collection  of  the  evidence  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
elements  which  came  in  the  end  to  be  attached 
to  the  cult  is  of  fascinating  interest,  although  the 
political  deductions  which  he  would  attach  to  his 
collection  still  need  confirmation. 

(7)  The  Volscian  district.  —  In  an  inscription 
(Conway,  no.  252)  from  the  Volscian  town  of  Veli- 
tra;  (the  birthplace  of  Augustus),  dating  from 
about  300  B.C.,  whose  language  shows  remarkable 
affinities  to  the  Umbrian  of  Iguvium,  we  have 
directions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of 
any  profanation  of  the  temple  of  a  deity  called 
Declimus  or  Decluna ;  amon^  them  it  is  notable 
that,  in  order  to  repair  any  injury,  the  use  of  iron  is 
specifically  permitted,  sliowing  that  in  the  ordinaiy 
course  that  metal  would  be  tabu,  as  to  the  Flamen 
of  Jupiter  at  Rome. 

(8)  The  U7nbrians. — The  most  famous  monument 
of  ancient  Italian  religion  outside  Rome  is  the 
Iguvine  Tables  (sometimes  erroneously  called 
Eugubine),  which  were  found  in  the  town  of 
Gubbio  in  the  15th  cent.,  and  are  still  preserved  in 
its  Town  Hall.  They  are  seven  tables  of  bronze  of 
varying  sizes ;  all  but  t^\o  are  engraved  on  both 
sides.  They  are  all  written  in  what  is  generally 
called  the  Umbrian  dialect,  though  in  difierent 
periods  of  the  language.  In  the  earlier  Tables,  i-v, 
the  Umbrian  alphabet,  which  is  a  variety  of  the 
Etruscan,  is  used.  The  two  later  Tables,  vi  and 
vii,  with  the  last  paragraph  of  Table  v,  are  written 
in  the  Latin  al^jhabet  of  about  100  B.C.  All  but 
Tables  iii  and  iv  can  now  be  interpreted  with 
approximate  completeness,  and  even  of  iii  and  iv 
the  general  sense  is  tolerably  clear.  The  Tables 
contain  the  liturgy  of  a  sacred  brotherliood,  the 
frateer  atiicdiur,  who  in  Latin  shape  would  be  called 

the  Fratres  Atiedii,  together  with  some  administra- 
tive resolutions  of  the  same  body.  Tables  vi  and 
vii  contain  a  later  and  greatly  expanded  ver-sion  of 
the  liturgical  directions  contained  in  Table  i,  both 
alike  regulating  the  solemn  lustration  of  the  town 
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of  Iguvium  and  an  assembly  of  the  people  closely 
connected  with  the  lustrum.  The  curse  which  they 
pronounce  on  tlie  enemies  of  Iguvium  denounces 
the  Etruscans  hut  not  the  Gauls,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  first  composed  well  before  400  B.C., 
when  the  Gauls  appear  in  North  Italy  south  of  the 
Apennines  in  great  numbers. 

Tlie  chief  item  in  the  expansion  is  that  the 
prayers  which  are  to  be  recited  by  the  priests, 
although  it  is  directed  that  they  are  to  be  recited 
in  a  whisper  [tat^ez,  i.e.  tacitus'],  are  now  written  out 
in  full  (see  below). 

Table  ii,  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have 
been  engraved  at  the  earliest  date,  contains  re- 
gulations for  a  sacrifice,  including  the  lustrum., 
which  is  absent  from  the  later  liturgy  ;  for  an 
optional  sacrifice  to  some  infernal  deity  known  as 
Hontus  Jovius  (or  Honta  Jovia) ;  and  also  for  the 
sacrificial  proceedings  at  a  six-monthly  assembly 
of  deputies  {decuricv)  from  ten  towns  or  clans,  the 
deity  worshipped  in  this  case  being  none  but 
Jupiter  the  Holy.  Tables  iii  and  iv,  which  (though 
the  existing  copy  seems  later  than  ii)  contain,  on 
the  whole,  the  oldest  matter  of  all  of  the  seven, 
give  directions  for  sacrifices  to  be  oft'ered  in  a 
I)articular  month  to  a  number  of  deities:  (1) 
Jupiter ;  (2)  Pomonus,  with  a  doubtful  epithet 
(Pupdike  [dative]  =  *Pubidicus  ['the  decider,  or 
creator,  of  sex ']  ?),  and  (3)  Vesuna,  who  is  associated 
with  Pomonus  probably  as  consort,  since  offerings 
of  a  peculiarly  feminine  character  are  made  to  her. 
Three  other  deities  also  receive  honour :  Tursa, 
who  seems  to  be  a  goddess  of  terror  ;  and  Purtupita 
and  Hula  (or  Purtupitus  and  Hiilus),  who  are  dis- 
missed somewhat  briefly.  Tursa  occurs  in  one  of 
the  other  Tables  as  an  associate,  or  originally 
perhaps  merely  as  a  potency,  of  the  masculine  deity 
known  as  Cerfius  Martins.  Part  of  the  ritual  pre- 
scribed in  Table  iii  seems  to  have  been  the  carrying 
round  of  the  victim  in  some  sort  of  a  cage,  though 
the  meaning  of  the  lines  (10-20)  is  by  no  means 
certain.  If  this  view  of  the  meaning  is  correct,  it 
gives  a  welcome  ground  for  assuming  some  his- 
torical connexion  between  the  ritual  of  the  Tables 
and  the  remarkable  ceremony  still  practised  in 
Gubbio  every  year  on  loth  May,  the  date  of  the 
Koman  Ambarvalia.  A  full  description  of  this 
modern  and  ancient  rite  with  admirable  photo- 
graphs and  a  discussion  of  its  connexion  with  the 
Tables  will  be  found  in  H.  M.  Bower,  The  Eleva- 
tion and  Procession  of  the  Ceri  at  Gubbio  ( =  Publi- 
cation xxxix.  of  Folk-Lore  Society),  London,  1897. 

The  folloAving  paragraph  (Tab.  Iguv.  vi.  b,  19-36), 
taken  frorn  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  at  the 
Veliian  Gates,  will  illustrate  the  style  of  the  liturgy. 
The  two  deities  invoked  are  (1)  Grabovis,  who  is 
pi'obably  the  same  as  the  Roman  Gradivus,  with 
an  epithet  Vofio,  which  probably  means  '  Hearer 
of  Vows ' ;  and  (2)  Tefer  Jovius,  the  first  title  being 
presumably  connected  with  Gr.  Ti<ppa,  'ashes,'  and 
Oscan  fefun'im,  '  burnt-sacrifice.'  [For  the  sake  of 
conciseness,  the  rendering  that  follows  is  given  in 
the  2nd  person  ;  but  the  original  is  in  the  3rd.] 

'Before  the  Vehian  Gate  sacrifice  three  bulls  with  white 
foreheads  to  Grabovis,  the  Hearer  of  Vows,  on  behalf  of  the 
Fisiaii  hill  and  tlie  city  of  Iguvium.  OfYer  the  inward  xiarts  (?) 
with  the  sacrificial  knife  [or  upon  the  sacrificial  dish] ;  make 
offerinsf  either  with  wine  or  vinefvar;  offer  the  corn,  pra}' 
silently.  Sprinkle  tlie  flat  cake  with  salt,  offer  it  with  the 
round  cake ;  then  make  announcement  of  the  ausjuries  as  before 
the  Trebulan  Gate. 

After  passing;-  the  Vehian  Gate,  offer  three  lambs  (?)  to  Tefer, 
Ron  (?)  of  Jove,  on  behalf  of  the  Fisian  hill  and  the  city  of 
It^nvium.  Make  the  offering;  seated,  offer  the  meat  IVocbury 
the  remains] ;  offer  the  corn  ;  olfer  the  vinejjar  ;  pray  silently. 
Over  the  severed  portions  present  the  sacred  cakes  of  two 
shapes,  then  announce  the  auguries  as  at  the  Trebulan  (!ale. 
When  you  have  made  oblation  of  the  lambs  (?),  then  do  >  ou,  the 
same  priest,  offer,  at  the  right  foot,  libation  and  the  image  of  a 
pig.  Make  a  hollow  for  the  sacred  basin  ;  hold  it  in  the  left 
hand  until  yon  have  completed  the  libation.  Set  the  sacred 
basin  in  its  place  and  at  the  left  foot  offer  the  blood  [or  (?)  the 


final  oblation].  Then  i)ray  thus  over  the  libation:  "Thus  I 
invoke  thee,  Tefer,  Son  of  Jove,  on  behalf  of  the  Fisian  hill  and 
the  city  of  Iguvium  for  the  folk  [?  or  name]  of  each  ;  foster  and 
be  kind  to  the  hill  and  to  the  city,  to  the  folk  [?]  of  each.  I 
beseech  thee,  holy  one,  trusting  in  thy  holiness ;  I  beseech  thee, 
Tefer,  Son  of  Jove,  by  this  thine  own  sacred  purifying  image  of 
a  pig,  on  behalf  of  the  Fisian  hill,  the  city  of  Iguvium,  and  the 
folk  of  each.  O  Tefer,  Son  of  Jove,  by  the  might  of  this  offer- 
ing, whatever  fire  has  broken  out  [?]  in  the  Fisian  hill,  whatever 
solemn  rites  have  been  neglected  in  the  city  of  Iguvium,  count 
it  as  not  having  happened.  O  Tefer,  Son  of  Jove,  whatever 
part  of  thy  sacrifice  has  been  forgotten,  let  slip,  spoilt,  stolen, 
or  lost,  whatsoever  defect  there  be  in  thy  sacrifice,  seen  or  un- 
seen, O  Tefer,  Son  of  Jove,  in  so  far  as  it  be  lawful,  let  it  be 
made  pure  by  this  sacred  purifying  image  of  a  pig.  O  Tefer, 
Son  of  Jove,  make  pure  the  Fisian  hill  and  the  city  of  Iguvium. 
O  Tefer,  Son  of  Jove,  make  pure  the  folk,  the  nobles,  the  sacred 
rites,  the  persons  of  men  and  cattle,  and  the  fruits  of  the  Fisian 
hill  and  the  citj'  of  Iguvium  ;  make  them  pure,  foster  and  be 
kind  with  thy  peace  towards  the  Fisian  hill  and  the  city  of 
Iguvium,  and  to  the  folk  of  each.  O  Tefer,  Son  of  Jove,  keep 
safe  the  Fisian  hill  and  the  city  of  Iguvium.  O  Tefer,  Son  of 
Jove,  keep  safe  the  folk,  the  nobles,  the  sacred  rites,  the  persons 
of  men  and  cattle  and  the  fruit  of  the  Fisian  hill  and  the  city  of 
Iguvium.  Keep  them  safe,  foster  and  be  kind  with  thy  peace 
toward  them.  O  Tefer,  Son  of  Jove,  thee  with  this  thine  own 
sacred  purifying  image  of  a  pig  on  behalf  of  the  Fisian  hill  and 
the  city  of  Iguvium,  for  the  folk  of  each,  O  Son  of  Jove,  1 
beseech  thee."    In  the  middle  of  the  jirayer,  dance.' 

It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  here  that  Frazer(o^;.  cit.  p. 
276)  accepts  without  criticism  a  tradition  recorded  in  a  frag- 
ment of  Nicolaus  Daniascenus  (StobEeus,  Florileg.  x.  70  =  FHG 
iii.  457)  to  the  effect  that  among  the  IJmbrians,  whoever  may 
be  meant  by  that  description,  the  ordeal  by  personal  combat 
was  regular.  In  view  of  (1)  the  looseness  with  which  the  name 
Umbriana  is  used  by  many  Greek  writers  (see  Conway,  op.  cit. 
p.  395),  (2)  the  nearness  of  the  Umbrians  in  North  Italy  to  other 
nationalities,  such  as  the  Celts,  and  (3)  the  complete  absence  of 
any  other  evidence  of  such  a  practice  among  the  Umbrians  of 
Italy  proper,  the  statement  cannot  be  accepted  without  reserve. 

(9)  The  Veneti.— Of  the  religion  of  the  Veneti,  a 
people  speaking  an  Indo-European  tongue  which 
may  be  described  as  midway  between  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  inhabiting  the  lower  plain  of  the  Po  be- 
fore and  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  we  learn 
most  from  the  inscriptions,  both  Venetic  and  Latin, 
of  the  district.  From  the  Latin  inscriptions  con- 
tained in  CIL,  vol.  v.,  we  find  a  god  named  Belenus, 
occasionally  identified  with  Apollo  (e.^'.,  741).  Un- 
der the  Empire  he  is  often  called  Augustus  (e.g., 
2143  and  2144).  He  was  extensively  worshipped 
in  the  district,  and,  according  to  Tertullian  (Apol. 
24),  he  was  of  Norican  origin  (cf.  G.  Wissowa,  Eel. 
und  Kultus  dcr  Homer",  p.  297).  Another  deity 
who  should  be  mentioned  is  Bergimus,  whose  name 
must  be  connected  with  the  modern  town  of  Ber- 
gamo (e.gf.,  671,4200). 

We  find  here  also  the  same  instinct  as  farther 
south,  of  Avorshipping  geographical  entities :  an 
altar  to  Lacus  Benacus  [Lago  di  Garda]  (3998) ; 
and  to  the  Nympha;  Augusti  et  Genius pagi  (3915). 
These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  mainly  to  the 
Latin  period,  i.e.  after  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
Colony  in  Aquileia  in  184  B.C. 

The  most  picturesque  figure  among  the  Venetic 
deities  of  whom  we  have  knowledge  is  the  goddess 
known  as  Rehtia,  to  wliom  belonged  what  must 
have  been  a  popular  temple  in  the  ancient  city 
of  Ateste,  the  modern  Este,  where  an  admirable 
Museum  contains  the  recently  excavated  traces  of 
her  cult  (some  account  of  these  was  given  by  the 
present  writer  to  the  British  Academy,  and  reported 
in  the  Times  of  25th  July  1908).  The  name  means 
'goddess  of  straightness  or  rectitude';  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  she  enjoyed  the  attributes 
of  a  goddess  of  fortune,  like  the  Tuscan  Nortia. 
Among  the  most  numerous  votive  objects  in  her 
temjile  are  a  number  of  long  bronze  nails  of  square 
siiape,  with  inscriptions  minutely  incised  along  the 
sides.  Attached  to  tlie  head  of  some  of  the  nails 
are  small  objects  which  are  best  explained  as  re- 
])resenting  tile  wedges  of  necessity  [rlaui  trabales), 
which  Horace  described  as  borne  by  the  goddess  of 
l^'ortune  (Of/t's,  I.  xxxv.  17).  The  inscrijitions  are 
all  of  the  common  votive  type,  and  all  in  the 
Venetic  language,  save  that  the  specimens  in  which 
the  workmanship  of  the  nail  is  degraded  show  also 
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a  mere  make-believe  inscription — a  strinj^  of  zig-zaj^ 
lines  and  crosses,  with  an  occasional  letter  takinj,' 
tiie  placte  (jf  (lie  old  formula.  Two  other  tyjics  of 
votive  oderinj;'  arc  common:  (1)  lironze  imaj^es  of 
race-horses,  of  which  little  is  left  except  the  heels 
of  their  hind  feet  emhcdded  in  the  pedestal  that 
bears  the  inscrii)tion,  and  ("J)  Itronze  alphabetic 
tablets,  which,  no  tloubt,  scrveil  the  same  magical 
purposes  as  similar  inscriptions  found  elsewhere  in 
Greece  and  Italy  (see  Etku.scan  Kkmgion,  §  28). 

There  is  at  present  no  conii)le(e  edition  of  the 
remains  of  these  people,  though  Carl  I'auli  in  Die 
Voider  (Leipzi,i!;,  1894)  •,'ave  the  best  account  then 
possible  of  the  inscriptions  so  far  discovered.  The 
present  writer  hopes  to  publish  ere  long  a  more 
complete  collection. 

LiTKRATURR. — W.  Warde  Fowler,  Relii/lous  Experience  of 
the  Roman  People,  London,  1911  ;  T.  Momrasen,  Die  tinier- 
itaiigchen  Dialekte,  I^eipzi";,  ISfiil ;  C.  Pauli,  Die  reviewer, do.lS94 ; 
G.  Wissowa,  HeU(iiiin  viiil  Kvltns  der  Hinncr'^,  Muiiirh,  11)12  ; 
R.  S.  Conway,  The.  Dalic  Dialects,  Canibridt'e,  lsi)7 ;  F. 
Biicheler,  Onklxehe  Bkilafel,  Frankfort,  1S78,  and  Lfinbrica, 
Bonn,  1883;  H.  M.  Bower,  Elevation  and  ProccHxion  0/  the 
Ceri,  London,  1S97;  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Early  Uigtory  oj'  the  King- 
ship, do.  1905,  and  the  sections  relatinjj:  to  Italy  in  6-' />'■*,  where 
Uie  evidence  of  ancient  Italic  usage  needs  to  he  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  assmnptions  and  interpretations  with  which 
the  author  combines  them.  K.  y.  CONWAY. 

ITIHASA. — The  word  itihdsa,  formed  from 
iti  ha  Ctsa,  'so  in  truth  it  wa.s,'  signifies  etynio- 
logically  a  p^irdvrtta  (cf.  Amara-koia,  I.  vi.  4), 
an  event  of  the  past.  In  the  later  Skr.  literature 
it  simply  means  '  myth,'  '  legend,'  '  story,'  and 
is  frequently  used  in  conjunction  with,  and  as  a 
synonym  of,  such  common  equivalents  for  'story' 
as  ukhydna,  dkhydyikd,  kathd,  etc'  But,  if  we 
may  accept  a  fuller  delinition,  viz.  'an  event  of 
olden  time,  conjoined  with  a  tale  and  provided 
with  a  demonstration  of  duty,  prollt,  love,  and 
final  emancipation  [the  four  objects  of  human 
existence]  is  termed  itihdsa,"-^  the  itihdsa  bore 
under  its  narrative  guise  a  didactic  sense,  and  Skr. 
literature  ad'ords  sufficient  grounds  for  believing 
that  this  was  really  the  case.  According  to 
A.iv.  Gr.  S.  (IV.  vi.  6),  when  a  person  dies,  the 
friends  should  sit  together,  reciting  the  histories 
of  famous  men,  while  the  salutary  itihdsas  and 
purdnas  are  recited  to  them.^  Kautilya  regards 
the  hearing  of  itihdsas  as  part  of  the  daily  task  by- 
means  of  which  the  prince  should  perfect  his  edu- 
cation (^r</io,9.  i.  5  [10.  14  f.]),  while  itivrtta  and 
purdna  (which,  as  w'e  shall  see,  are  elements  of 
the  itihdsa)  are  recommended  to  the  minister  as 
the  means  whereby  he  may  bring  back  the  mis- 
guided king  into  the  right  way  [Arthas.  v.  6 
[255.  1]).^ 

The  Mahdhlmrata  is  described  as  an  itihdsa 
mahdpunyah  ('an  itihdsa  of  great  merit' ;  e.g.,  in 
Mahdbh.  I.  Ixii.  16  [2298]),  and  reference  is  fre- 
quently made  to  its  jniiiydh  kathdh  ('meritorious 
tales ').  In  the  numerous  itihdsas  which  the  Alahd- 
bhdrata  usually  quotes  with  the  formula  atrdpy 
uddharantimam  itihdsath  pnrdta7ia)7h  ('right  here 
they  begin  this  ancient  itihdsa';  see  below),  the 
didactic  element  assumes  such  prominence  that 
the  historical  drapery  all  but  disappears.  Such 
passages  as  Mahdhh.  xil.  cccxli.  14  (13020):  'This 
doubt,  O  sage,  is,  like  a  d.agger,  implanted  in  my 
heart ;  tear  it  out  by  the  recital  of  itihdsas — that 
is  my  supreme  desire,'  may  also  be  recalled.'' 

Kautilya,  in  the  first  of  the  two  passages  already 

1  Cf.  E.  Sieg,  Sagenstofe  des  R(jveda,  Stutt<'art,  1902,  1.  17  fT. 

2V.  S.  Apte,  Practical  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary,  Poona, 
1890,  s.v.  '  Itihasa,'  but  without  giving  the  source  of  the  stanza. 

3Cf.  K.  Geldner,  Vedische  Studien,  Stuttgart,  1SS1-19U1,  i. 
290,  ii.  158,  note  1 ;  also  the  parallel  passages  in  H.  Liiders, 
ZDMG  Iviii.  [1904]  707  ff. 

•*  Cf.  H.  .Tacobi,  '  Kultur-,  Sprach-  u.  Literarhistorisches  aus 
dera  Kautiliya'  in  SEA  \V,  1911,  p.  969. 

5  Cf.  also  J.  Dahlmann,  Das  Mahdbhdrata  als  Epos  v.  Rechts- 
buch,  Berlin,  1895,  p.  282  f . 


<ited  (Arthai.  i.  5.  [10.  15]),  regards  itihdsa  as  a 
collective  term  comprehei\ding  the  six  groups, 
/nirdiia,  itiv(tta,  dkhydyikd,  uddhar((na,  dhanna- 
■■idstra,  and  arthusilslra — groups  regarding  which, 
it  is  true,  fresh  difficulties  arise,  in  so  far  as  we  do 
not  know  precisely  what  ho  means  by  the  several 
categories. 

The  present  writer  is  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  Sauti'a 
<|ueslion  to  the  Usis  {Mahdbh.  i.  i.  1(1) :  '  What,  ye  twice-born, 
shall  I  tell  ?  The  ineritoriuus  tales  colkcte<l  in  the  Purapos, 
lilled  with  precepts  of  duty  and  prollt,  (or)  the  acts  (itivrtta) 
of  princes  of  men  an<l  great-souled  seers  V'  indicates  an  analo- 
gous conception  of  the  itihdsa,  as  it  refers  to  the  itihdna,  the 
best  among  the  itihdsas,  i.e.  the  Mah'cbhdrata  (cf.,  e.g.,  1.  1.  19, 
49,  259,  ii.  30  [30li],  iii.  85  [048],  Ix.  23  [2J29J,  Ixii.  10  (2298),  xcv. 
S8  [3840]),  which,  in  point  of  fact,  contains  all  the  component 
elemenls  of  the  itihdsa  gpecitled  by  Kautilya,  dhanna-  and 
arthaiiistra  included.'  To  the  category  of  the  jnirana  may  be 
assigned  in  this  connexion— here  the  present  writer  agrees  with 
Jacobi  — the  legendary  (cf.  the  definition  in  Mahdbh.  i.  v.  2 
[8G4]) ;  to  that  of  the  itiirftta,  the  historical  fcf.  the  passAgo 
cited  above,  Mahdbh.  i.  i.  10);  to  that  of  the  dkhj/di/ikd,  prose 
narratives  correspoixiing  to  the  later  dkhydyikd  aiiil  kathd  ;'^ 
and  to  that  of  the  itddharana,  the  moral  instructions  (of.  the 
jmrtydli  kathuh  [Mahubh.  i.  i.  10]),  often  intrrnluced  in  the 
Mahdbharata  with  the  verse  already  quoted,  '  right  hero  they 
begin,'  etc.  This  collective  sense  of  itihdsa  ])robably  also  ex- 
plains the  variety  of  designations  by  which  the  same  work  is 
known,  as  dkhydna,  updkhydna,  etc.S 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  the 
itihdsa  was  at  first  but  one  of  the  various  possible 
and  actually  occurring  forms  of  literary  composi- 
tion. The  mahdbhdrata  itself  is  described  as  the 
most  excellent  of  the  itihdsas  (I.  i.  266  [259],  etc.). 
Moreover,  there  are  positive  grounds  for  believing 
that  in  ancient  India  there  existed  a  collection  of 
itihdsas  under  the  title  of  Itihdsa,  or  Itihdsaveda. 

In  the  pdriplavain  dkhydnam,  a  ten-days' cycle  of  ritual  be- 
longing to  the  aicaine.dha  ('/.».).  and  repeated  throughout  the 
entire  year  in  which  the  sacrificial  horse  was  permitted  to  roam 
at  large,4  every  day  a  particular  class  of  beings,  together  with 
their  Jsing,  was  scenicallj'  presented,  and  instructed  by  a  reciUil 
performed  by  the  hotf.^  On  the  1st  day  were  represented  Manu 
Vaivasvata  as  the  king  and  human  beings  as  his  subjects,  and  a 
hynui  from  the  Rigveda  was  recited  ;  on  the  2ud  day  there  were 
given,  in  the  respective  parts,  Yama  Vaivasvata,  the  jiitaras, 
and  a  chapter  of  the  Yajurveda ;  on  the  3rd  day,  Varuna  .\ditya, 
the  Gandhaivas,  and  a  parmn  of  the  Atharcdr^ah  ;  on  the  4lh 
day,  Soma  N'aisnava,  the  Apsaras,  and  a  parvan  of  the  Afigir- 
asali ;  on  the  5th  daj-,  Arbuda  Kadraveya,  the  serjjents  {sarpa), 
and  a  parvan  of  the  Sarpavidyd  (or  Visavidyd);  on  the  0th 
day,  Kubera  VaisSravaria,  the  Kak^a!;,  and  a  jiarvan  of  the 
Dcvajanacidyd  (or  Raksovidyd,  or  Piidchavidya);  on  the  7th 
day,  Asita  l)hanva(iia),  the  asuras,  and  a  mdyd  (or  afiiraridyd); 
on  the  Sth  day,  Matsya  Saiiiniada,  aquatic  beings,  and  an  itihd.ia 
of  the  Itihdsaveda  (cf.  Saiikh.,  the  itihdsa  only  in  Satap.  and 
^dfikh.;  but  the  J^(f». — with  the  same  characters — givesa;»Hr(ina 
of  the  Purdnavidyd,  assigning  the  itihdsa  to  the  following 
day) ;  on  the  9th  day,  Tarkgya  Vaipasyata,  the  birds,  and  a 
purdria  of  the  }'urd'n,aveda  (ct.  Siiykh.,  the  purdna  only  in 
tiatap.  and  Sdhkh.  ;  in  the  Aiv.,  as  noted,  an  itihdsa);  on  the 
10th  day,  Dharnia  Indra,  the  gods,  and  a  decade  of  the 
Sdinaveda. 

Here,  accordingly,  we  have  the  follONving  series :  Rcah, 
Yajuih^i,  Atharvdnali,  AUgirasaf/.,  Sarpavidyd  (or  Visaridyd), 
Devajanavid yd  (or  Raksovidyd,  or  I'isdchavidyd),  Muyd  (or 
Astiravidyu),  Itihdsa,  Purdna  (or  these  two  in  reverse  order), 
and  Sdmdni.  Similar  lists  are  found  elsewhere  in  Vertic  texts  6 
—e.g.,  iatap.  xiv.  v.  4. 10  (i.e.  Bchaddrarj.naka  Upanisad,  w.  iv. 
10  =  IV.  i.  2),  XI.  V.  0;  Taitt.  Ir.  ii.  9;  Aiv.  Gr.  S.  in.  iii.  1; 
Atharvaveda,  xv.  vi.  3f. 

In  these  ancient  lists  itihdsa  is  always  found 
side  by  side  with  purdna  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the 
two  are  joined  together  to  form  a  dvandva  (dual 
compound),  and  it  is  impossible,  in  view  of  the 
above  remarks,  to  doubt  their  close  relation  and 
affinity.  The  present  writer  has,  in  fact,  noted 
in  Vedic  texts  only  a  single  occurrence  of  each 

1  Cf.  Jacobi,  op.  cit.,  p.  969. 

-  Stories  about  women,  perhaps  ;  cf.  Sieg,  i.  32. 

3  Cf.  Sieg,  i.  16  f.,  22.  Many  of  these  terms  may,  of  eour'^e, 
mean  no  more  than  'story,' and  this  may  be  the  case,  in  par- 
ticular, with  dkhydna  ;  but  with  reference  to  the  M ahdbharata 
it  should  be  indicated  that  that  work  speaks  of  itself  (cfy.,  I. 
ii.  383  [645])  also  as  arthasdstra,  dhanna.^dstra,  and  kdtnaiiiAlra  ; 
in  I.  Ixii.  10  (2298)  it  is  called  uttamaih  purdrtam  ('last  or 
highest  purdna '). 

4  A.  Weber,  '  Episches  im  vedischen  Ritual '  in  SBA  IF,  1891, 
p.  775. 

5  So  at  least  the  present  writer  interprets  the  description 
given  in  SataiK  Dr.  xiii.  iv.  3.  2ff.,  Sdhkh.  Sr.  S.  xvi.  ii.  IfT., 
and  A^-v.  .^r.  ^.  x.  vii.  1  £f. 

6  Cf.  Sieg,  i.  21. 
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unaccompanied  by  the  other,  viz.  Ulhusa  in  Satap. 

XI.  i.  6.  9,  sxiA imrciyia  in  Atharvnveda,Xl.  vii.  24. 
It  is  also  of  importance  to  note  the  position  which 
the  two  terms  occupy  in  the  lists.  It  will  l)e  seen 
that  in  many  cases  they  come  immediately  after 
the  four  Vedas,  and  it  is,  therefore,  by  no  means 
surprising  tliat  in  Chhdnd.  Up.  (VII.  i.  2  and  4,  ii.  1, 
vii.  1)  the  Itihnsnpurdna  is  actually  spoken  of  as 
the  fifth  Veda  (itilidsapurunah  panchamo  veddndm 
vcdah). 

To  these  indisputable  evidences  from  Vedic  texts, 
conclusively  attesting  the  existence  of  a  collection 
of  itihdsas,  ox  p^irdnas,  entitled  Itihdsa  or  Purdna 
and  reckoned  among  the  Vedas,  there  has  recently 
been  added  a  most  significant  datum  in  the  dis- 
covery of  Kautilya's  Arthak'istra,  which  shows 
th.at  this  Itihdsavcda  was  still  extant  about  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.^ 

The  relevant  passage  is  i.  3(7.  9fE.):2  'The  triad  Sania,  Kg, 
and  Yajur  Vedas,  the  Atharvaveda,  and  the  Itihasaveda  (are) 
Vedas.'  In  this  connexion  we  may  call  attention  also  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  introduction  of  the  Mahdbhdsya,  viz.  i.  9.  21  ff. 
[ed.  P.  Kielhorn,  Bombaj',  1892]:  'The  four  vedas  with  their 
ancillary  literature  and  esoterism  [i.e.  the  Upanisads],  divided  in 
many  ways  .  .  .  "  the  dialogue,"  "the  itihasa,"  "the  purana," 
"  the  healing-  art,"— of  such  extent  is  the  scope  of  application  of 
word  (sound) ' ;  as  also  to  the  terms  aitihdsika  and  pauraijika 
applied  respectively  to  those  who  knew  or  studied  the  Itihdsa  or 
the  Purdna.^ 

Curiously  enough,  we  find  that  in  the  Itihdsa- 
purdna  par  excellence,  i.e.  the  Mahdhlidrata,  the 
title  of  the  'fifth  Veda'  is  given  to  Akhydna,  while 
the  Mahdbhdrata  itself  becomes  the  representative 
of  this  fifth  Veda;*  cf^,  e.g.,  III.  Iviii.  9  (2247): 
'all  four  vedas,  (and)  Akhydna  as  the  fifth,'  and 

XII.  cccxl.  21  (13027):  '  the  Vedas  .  .  .  the  ilf«M- 
bhdrata  as  the  fifth.'  Neverthele-ss,  we  also  find 
in  the  Mnhdbhdrata  numerous  references  to  Itihdsa 
and  Purdna  as  ancient  works  that  were  studied 
together  with  the  Vedas." 

The  number  of  such  passages,  which,  of  course, 
are  far  from  having  all  the  same  historical  value — 
the  Mahdhharata  in  its  present  shape  having  been 
a  growth  of  centuries — might  easily  be  increased  ;  ^ 
but  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
ancient  Itihdsavcda  or  Itihdsapurdnaveda  has  left 
distinct  traces  of  its  existence  in  the  great  epic. 
The  Mahdhharata,  in  fact,  must  very  gradually 
have  come  to  take  the  place  of  that  '  fifth  Veda,' 
and  the  process  may  quite  readily  be  explained  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Itihdsapurdna  literature 
was  to  a  large  extent  incorporated  by  degrees  in 
the  epic.  The  source  of  these  stories  is  often  shown 
by  the  terms  itihdsa,  purdna,  itilidsapurdtana,  and 
the  like.T 

We  must  now  ask  what  connexion  exists  between 
the  extensive  Purdna  literature  still  extant  and 
the  ancient  Purdnaveda.  We  must  obviously 
assume  that  the  ancient  Purdna  was  the  precursor 
of  the  later  literary  group  bearing  the  same  name, 
and  that  much  of  its  subject-matter  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  Purdnas  known  to  us.  The  latter 
assumption  will  be  especially  valid  in  the  case  of 
those  passages  in  which  the  Purdnas  agree  more  or 
less  verbally  with  one  another,  or  with  the  Mahd- 
hharata, and  probably  also  of  those  in  which  the 
laksanas  (characteristics)  belonging,  according  to 
ancient  tradition,  to  the  Purdna  find  expression 
in   the  extant  Purdnas.      This  occurs   very  sel- 

1  Cf.  .Jacobi,  p.  954  flf.,  and  '  Uber  die  Echtheit  des  Kautiliya ' 
in  SBA  W,  1912,  p.  832  flF. 

2  76.  p.  908. 

3  Vdrtt.  to  Panini,  iv.  ii.  CO ;  MaMhhd^ya,  ed.  Kielhorn,  ii. 
[18S3]284.  8f.  ;  Sieg,  i.  30. 

4  gigo*  i,  22. 

5  cCMahdhh.  i.  Ix.  3  (2210),  xii.  ccx.  19  (7660),  cccxxv.  24  f. 
(12210  f.),  cccxlii.  6  (1.S134),  xiii.  x,\ii.  12  (1542),  xii.  cccxlii.  8f. 
(13136  f.),  I.  cix.  20(43.5.5),  ii.  v.  2  (130).  Note  also  such  groups 
as  Mahdhh.  viii.  xxxi v.  44  ff.  (1496  ff.) :  atharvdtigirasau,  nivedah 
sdmavedai  cha,  jmrdnath  cha,  ■itihamyajurccdau. 

6  Sieg,  i.  22. 

"i  Sieg,  i.  24  ;  M.  Winternitz,  Gesch.  der  ind.  Litt.,  Leipzig, 
1908 ff.,  i.  442. 


dom,  however,  for  the  chief  characteristic  of  these 
Purdnas  is  their  sectarian  spirit,  which  was  cer- 
tainly absent  from  the  ancient  Purdna.^ 

The  present  writer  is  of  opinion  that  remains  of 
the  ancient  Itihdsapurdna  can  be  traced  elscAvhere 
in  Skr.  literature.  Materials  derived  from  that 
collection  must  be  rect)gnizcd  above  all  in  the 
myths  and  legends  of  the  Brdhmrfnas,  especially  in 
such  as  occur  in  the  Arthavada  (exphmatory)  parts 
and  are  distinguished  by  form  and  matter  alike 
from  the  general  context;  but  they  must  be  re- 
cognized also  in  the  shorter  mythologico-historical 
additions  of  the  Brdhmanas  designed  to  explain 
them.^ 

From  Yaska's  Nirukta.  we  learn  that  there  was 
a  Vedic  school  kno\vn  as  the  Aitiliasikas— so  named 
because  its  members  made  use  of  '  the  Itihdsa '  in 
expounding  the  mantras,^  and  to  certain  mantras 
(or  suktas)  Yaska  attaches  short  narrative  supple- 
ments which  he  designates  itihdsa  or  akhyana. 
Alike  in  their  subject-matter  and  in  the  formulae 
with  which  they  are  introduced,  these  remind  us 
of  the  additions  to  the  Brdhmanas  just  mentioned. 
Such  itihdsas  are  found,  further,  in  the  Brhad- 
devatd,  in  the  Anukramanl  to  the  Rigveda,  and  in 
the  mediseval  commentar  ies— e  .g'. ,  those  of  Deyaraj  a, 
Durga,  Sadgurusisya,  and  especially  Sayana.* 
Even  these  relatively  modern  texts  may  preserve, 
and,  as  the  present  writer  believes,  do  really  pre- 
serve, ancient  traditions,  for  it  was  an  established 
principle  in  the  exegesis  of  the  mantras  that  the 
niddna  (primal  cause,  basis)— if  there  was  one- 
must  be  taught  first  in  order  to  bring  out  the  mean- 
ing, and  that  the  usual  verbal  explanation  could  be 
entered  upon  only  after  that  had  been  done.^ 

It  is,  however,  quite  another  question  whether 
the  writers  of  the  Brdhmarias  and  the  exegetes  of 
the  Veda  made  a  right  use  of  the  itihasas,  and 
whether,  above  all,  they  applied  them  at  the  proper 
places,  in  the  exposition  of  mantras.  The  present 
writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  question  can  be 
answered  only  with  reference  to  each  individual 
case.  He  now  holds  the  view  that  the  ancient 
Itihdsapurdna  was  an  independent  collection  _  of 
legends  and' stories  not  specially  connected  with 
any  particular  Veda.  Even  on  the  hypothesis  that 
there  was  a  general  correspondence  between  Itilmsa 
and  Veda  with  respect  to  mythological  views  and 
to  mythical  and  legendary  ideas,  the  sagas  of  the 
Itihdsapurdna  might  still  difi'er  very  essentially  in 
form  from  the  same  sagas  in  Vedic  mantras,  and 
in  particular,  therefore,  from  those  in  the  Rigjeda. 
In  such  cases  the  employment  of  an  itihdsa  in  the 
exposition  of  the  mantras  could  easily  prove  a 
dangerous  procedure. 

We  may  here  refer,  by  way  of  illustrfition,  to  the  two 
specially  prominent  cases.  The  story  of  Sunah:5epa,6  which 
the  hotr  had  to  relate  to  the  king  at  the  Rajasuya,  is  quite 
appropriately  introduced  into  the  Brahmana  of  the  Rigveda, 
since  it  formed  the  arthavada  for  the  alljahsava  (rapid  prepara- 
tion of  Soma)  commonly  used  in  the  Rajasuya.''  But  the 
Brahmana  writer  certainly  erred  in  interweaving  this  saga  with 
all  the  songs  of  the  Rigveda  which  are  ascribed  to  SunaliSepa, 


1  Winternitz,  p.  443  f. ;  Sieg,  i.  34.  2  Sieg,  i.  18  ff. 

3  Cf.  the  well-knovm  verse  in  Vdsis.  Dharm.  xxvii.  6,  Mahdbh. 
I.  i.  267  (260),  Vdyu  Pur.  i.  181 :  '  by  itihasa  and  purdna  one 
should  supplement  the  Veda;  the  Veda  feareth  a  man  with 
scanty  [sacred]  learning,  lest  "this  may  injure  me"' ;  cf.  Sieg, 
i.  13ff. 

4  Sieg,  i.  17  ff.  .       .   „„ 
s  Cf.  Durga  on  Nirukta,  i.  5  (ii.  58.  21  ff.) ;  Sieg,  i.  36. 

6  ^aunaMepam  dkhydnam ;  nevertheless  a  genuine  itihasa 
according 'to  Kautilya's  definition;  cf.  Ait.  Br.  vii.  13-18, 
,^di\kh.  ^r.  S.  XV.  17-27.  .   . 

7  At  the  royal  inaugural  sacrifice  the  original  victim  had  been 
a  man,  who,  however,  was  released  from  the  stake  by  the  gods 
themselves;  and  the  consecration  was  thereafter  iieriornied 
without  a  victim  or  any  other  sacrifice,  i.e.  the  afija)isava  was 
resorted  to.  Cf.  Sieg,  i.  19,  note  2.  ,  What  is  further  said  in 
the  saga  regarding  the  adoption  of  SunaMepa  by  Vi^vamitra 
(a  splendid  example  of  one  or  more  Itihdsasiiktas  with  connect- 
ing prose)  was  in  all  likelihood  designed  merely  to  show  what 
became  of  the  libirated  victim. 
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Bince  the  story  of  SunaliSepa's  l)ein(;  tjonnd  to  and  delivered 
from  the  sacrificial  stake  is  only  very  briefly  alluded  to  in  the 
Kigveda  (i.  xxiv.  12-13,  v.  ii.  7). 

The  story  of  I'ururavas  and  Urva^ii  is  quite  appropriately 
pivcn  in  the  Brdhmana  (cf.  satajK  xi.  v.  1,  Kdlh.  i.  viii.  10, 
ilaitr.  I.  vi.  12)  as  the  artkavdda  for  the  use  of  special  firc- 
Bticks  in  the  Ajfninianthana,-  hut  the  k-j^end  fits  here  only  if 
the  dialogue  between  the  lovers  has  a  conciliatory  ending-. 
According  to  the  version  of  the  story  in  the  Iliicveda  (x.  xcv.), 
the  dialogue  ended  tragically,  and  here  the  liralnnana  writer 
took  the  proper  course  of  utilizing  the  Higvcda  strophes  only 
80  far  as  they  fitted  in  with  his  itihdsa,  and  discarding  the 
rest.  3 

It  may  be  observed,  finally,  that  the  connexion 
between  the  Vedic  sukta  and  the  itihdsa  i.s  still  a 
subject  of  di.spute  in  Vedic  philology.  E.  Windisoh 
( Vcrhandl.  iter  dreiunddreissigsten  Philologenver- 
sammlmig  in  Gcra,  1879,  p.  23)  lias  advanced  the 
conjecture  that  tlie  song  of  Pnruravas  and  UrvasI 
(Rigv.  X.  xcxv. )  is  a  poetn  detached  from  its  original 
narrative  context.  This  idea  was  further  developed 
by  H.  Oldenberg,'*  who  advocated  the  theory  that 
a  number  of  Rigvcda  hyiuns  actually  postulated  a 
prose  narrative  as  the  connecting  medium  of  the 
metrical  parts,  and  that  such  must  ])e  recognized 
as  a  popular  type  of  story  in  ancient  India — the 
type  in  which  verses  were  set  in  a  prose  framework 
in  favourite  jmssages  of  a  work,  and  especially  in 
passages  containing  speeches  and  the  rejoinders  to 
them.  For  the  systematic  transmission  of  such  a 
narrative — Oldenberg  calls  it  dkhydna,  on  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Saunakhpam  aJchydnam — it  sufficed, 
lie  liolds,  to  teach  and  learn  the  verse  parts  only, 
while  tlie  prose  matrix,  the  language  of  which  had 
never  been  fixed,  sufl'ered  numberless  changes  at 
the  hands  of  successive  generations  of  narrators, 
or  else  was  lost  altogether. ^  In  particular,  the 
prose  context  which  later  tradition  supplies  for  the 
aJchydna  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  is,  according  to 
Oldenberg,  mere  drivel — not  genuine  tradition  at 
all,  but  at  most  worthless  qitasi-ira.(\\i\on.  Olden- 
berg's  theory  of  the  dkhydna  lias  long  enjoyed  an 
all  but  universal  acceptance.  Pischel,  Geldner,  and 
the  present  writer  have  all  expressed  their  agi-ee- 
ment  with  it,  except  that,  in  contrast  to  Oldenberg, 
they  have  strongly  insisted  upon  the  value  of  the 
Indian  itihdsa  tradition  for  the  Rigveda. 

On  the  other  hand,  S.  Levi"  asserts  that  the 
majority  of  the  dialogue  hymns  in  the  Rigveda  are 
so  lucid  in  their  verse  that  they  cannot  have 
required  a  story  to  link  the  single  strophes  together  ; 
the  mere  reading  of  them  calls  u]>  some  sort  of 
dramatic  scene.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Max  Miiller 
liad  tliought  of  a  dramatic  action  in  connexion 
with  Rigv.  i.  165.'' 

Independently  of  both,  J.  Hertel  ^  has  rejected 


the  dkliydna  theory  ;  he  regards  all  the  saikvdda 
hymns  of  the  Rigveda  asdraniatic  responsive  songs,' 
wiiich  were  performeil  occasionally  at  sacrificial 
festivals,  and  lie  conjectures  that  we  have  in  these 
the  germs  of  the  Indian  drama.  L.  von  Schroeder  • 
takes  tlie  further  stop  of  explaining  all  these 
hymns  as  ritual  dramas. 

Winternitz^  a<Ioj)ts  a  middle  course  between  the 
two  views,  advocating  the  theory  that  the  dialogue 
songs  of  the  Rigveda  are  not  all  to  be  explained  in 
the  same  way.  Some  of  them,  he  holds,  are  ballads, 
in  which  everything  is  told  in  versified  speeches, 
and  for  which  a  prose  introduction  was  necessary 
only  in  certain  cases  ;  some  are  poetical  fragments 
of  narrative  composed  partly  or  verse  and  partly 
of  a  prose  element  that  has  not  survived ;  while 
others  are  to  be  regarded  as  strophes  belonging  to 
ritual  dramas.* 

A.  B.  Keith  argues  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
really  cogent  evidence  for  either  of  the  theories.^ 
He  says  that  in  the  ancient  Vedic  literature  there 
is  no  trace  whatever  of  the  kncjwledge  of  such  a 
prose-poetic  dkhydna  as  Oldenberg's  theory  re- 
quires," but  there  is  likewise  no  trace  of  a  know- 
ledge of  dramatic  responsive  songs  at  sacrificial 
feasts,  or  of  ritual  dramas,  though,  were  the 
hypotheses  of  Hertel  and  von  Schroeder  sound, 
both  types  would  certainly  occur  in  the  ritual  texts 
of  the  Vedas.  Keith's  conclusion,  accordingly,  is 
that  no  explanation  yielding  a  solution  in  all 
respects  satisfactory  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 

The  last  word  on  the  subject,  so  far,  has  been 
spoken  by  K.  F.  (ieldner,''  who,  thus  coming  near 
to  Hertet's  views,  has  tried  to  solve  the  problem 
by  regarding  the  hymns  in  question  as  ballads  in 
the  wider  sense  in  which  Goethe  has  defined  the 
ballad.  These  ballads  require  no  connecting  prose, 
but  explain  themselves,  as  the  subject  used  by  the 
poet  is  not  a  free  invention,  but  is  taken  from  some 
well-known  myth.  Geldner's  hypothesis  is  most 
attractive,  as  it  alloMs  the  explanation  of  the 
hymns  without  calling  for  connecting  jirose 
that,  in  fact,  does  not  exist.  Little,  however, 
is  changed  by  it  as  regards  the  chief  interesting 
point  in  this  connexion.  For  these  ballads,  like  a 
great  number  of  the  Rigvedic  mantras,  are  to  be 
understood  only  by  one  who  knows  the  old  myths, 
i.e.  the  old  iti/ulsas,  from  which  their  theme  is 
taken. 

LiTERATURK. — This  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
course  of  the  article.  "  Ji^.  SlEG. 

I-TSING.— See  under  Yuan  Ciiwang. 


JACOBITES.— See  Nestorians. 

JAGANNATH,  vnlg.  JUGGERNAUT  (H. 
Yule  and  A.  C.  Rurnell,  Hobson-JuOson-,  466  ff.  ; 
Skr.  Jaganndtha,  'lord  of  tlie  world,'  an  epithet  of 

1  Cf.  Geldner,  Vcdische  Studien,  i.  2J,3ff. 

2  Cf.  Vdjasan.  Safnh.  v.  2,  etc. 

s  J.  Ilertel's  proposal  {WZKM  xxiii.  [1009]  346)  to  delete  the 
strophe  Rigv.  x.  xcv.  16  in  Satap.  xi.  v.  1.  10  as  an  interpolation 
seems  to  the  present  writer  a  happy  solution. 

4  ,See  '  Das  altindische  Akhyana '  in  ZDMG  xxxvii.  [18S3]  54  ff., 
'Akhyanahyinnen  im  Rgveda,'  ih.  xxxix.  [1885]  52  ff.  ;  cf.  also 
the  same  writer,  Die  Literatur  den  alien  IndUn,  Stuttgart,  190:i, 
p.  44  f.,  and  GGA,  1909,  p.  CGff.,  1911,  p.  441  ff. 

6  GGA,  1911,  p.  441  f. 

6  Le  TMdtre  indien,  Paris,  1890,  p.  301  ff. 

7  Tfymm  to  the  Marutx,  London,  1S69,  p.  172  f. 

8'I)er  Ursprung  des  indischen  iJramas  u.  Epos'  in  WZKM 
xviii.  [1904]  59 ff.,  1.37  ff.,  'Der  Supai  nadhya3'a,  ein  vedisches 
Mystenum,'  ib.  xxiii.  [1909]  273  ff. 


VLsnu  and  Krsna ;  the  name  '  is  really  nothing 
but  a  niisapi)lied  ancient  epithet,  the  Tali  Loka- 
natha  of  the  great  thinker  and  reformer  of  India' 

1  Hertel  believes  that  he  can  also  identify  dramatic  mono- 
logues. 

'^  MpsterUtmund  Mhmisiin  Rigveda,  Leipzig,  1908;  cf.  also 
WZKM  xxiii,  [1909]  Iff. 

i*  '  Dialog,  Akhvana  und  Drama  in  der  indischen  Literatur,'  in 
WZKM  xxiii.  [1909]  102  ff. 

*  Ib.  p.  136. 

8  'The  Vedic  Akhvana  and  the  Indian  Drama'  in  .JRAS,  1911, 
p.  979 ff.,  'The  Origin  of  Tragedy  and  the  Akhyana,"  ib.  1912, 
p.  411  ff.,  esp.  429 ff. 

6  But  see  p.  462^,  n.  7  ;  the  matter  supplied  by  later  texts 
for  the  exjilanation  of  the  '  AkhijOaa  hymns'  Keith  is  at  one 
with  Oldenberg  in  regarding  as  'strange  rubbish,'  as  'bogus,' 
and  of  no  real  traditionary  value  (J/M,S',  1911, p.  9S7, 1912,  p.  43.3). 

''Die  indische  Balladendichlung'  in  the  FestscUrift  der 
Uniremitdt  Marbw-g  fur  die  Philologenversamralung,  lOlS, 
Marburg,  1913,  p.  93  ff. 
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[Buddha],  T.  W.  llhys  Davids,  Origin  and  Growth 
of  Eel.  n^  illustrated  by  Ind.  Bnddhism[HL,  1881], 
London,  1881,  p.  33). — The  most  faniou.s  of  the 
Indian  temples  and  sacred  places,  situated  in  tlie 
town  of  rnri,  in  the  modeiu  jjrovinces  of  IJehrir 
and  Oiis.^a,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
lat.  19°  48'  N.,  long.  85°  49'  E. 

The  present  temple  Avas  built  about  A.D.  1100  by 
Ananta  Chodaganga  (1076-1147),  the  most  notable 
king  of  the  E.  Gahga  dynasty  of  Kaiinga  (V.  A. 
Smith,   Early  Hist:\    Oxford,    1908,   p.   428).     It 
stands  in  a  S(]uare  enclosure,  652  ft.  long  by  630  ft. 
broad,  the  interior  being  carefully  guarded  from 
profane  intrusion  by  a  massive  stone  wall,  20  ft. 
high.      Within    the    enclosure    stand    about    120 
temples,    including,    besides    those    dedicated    to 
Visnu  in  his  various  forms,  some  13  dedicated  to 
Siva,  and  several  to  his  consort,  thus  illustrating 
the  eclecticism  of  modern  Hinduism.     The  conical 
toM'er  of  Jagannath's  temple  rises  to  a  height  of 
192  ft.,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  mystic  wheel 
(chaJcra)  and  Hag  [dhvaja]  of  Vi.snu.     It  contains 
four  chambers :    a  hall    of    ofFerings,   where   the 
bulkier  oblations  are  made,  only  a  small  quantity 
of  the  choicest  food  being  admitted  into  the  inner 
shrine ;  a  pillared  hall  for  musicians  and  dancing- 
girls  ;  a  hall  of  audience,  where  pilgrims  assemble  to 
gaze  upon  the  god  ;  and,  lastly,  the  sanctuary  itself, 
which  is  surmounted  by  the  tower.      The  image 
is  in  triple  form,  representing  Jagannath,  beside 
whom  sit  his  brother  Balabhadra,  or  Balarama,  and 
his  sister  Subhadra.     The  theory  that  this  triple 
image  is  a  perversion  or  adaptation  of  the  Buddhist 
Triratna — Buddha,   the   Law  (Dharma),  and   the 
Congregation   (Saiigha) — is    due  to   A.   Cunning- 
ham (The  Stupa  of  Bharhut,  London,  1879,  p.  112  ; 
cf.  F.  C.  Nl^isey,  Sdnchi  and  its  l^emaiiis,  do.  1892, 
p.  26  n.).     It  has  been  connected  by  other  author- 
ities with    the    trihlla,     or    trident    symbol    (G. 
d'Alviella,   The  Migration  of  Symbols,   Westmin- 
ster, 1894,  p.  254 f.).    Waddell,  however,  remarks: 
'"The  Three  Holy  Ones"  are  seldom,  if  ever,  concretely  re- 
presented in  Tibet  by  Buddha,  Dharma,  and  Sanyha  ;  nor  have 
I  found  such  a  triad  figured  in  Indian  Buddhism,  though  many 
writers  have  alleijed  the  existence  of  them,  without,  however, 
bringing  forward  any  proof  (Buddhism  of  Tibet,  Londoti,  lS9a, 
p.  346;  but  see  11.  A.  Oldfield,  Sketches  from  Nipal,  do.  18S0, 
ii.  158 ff.,  with  a  drawing  of  the  Triratna). 

The  legends  indicate  that,  under  Buddhist  and 
Hindu  influences,  a  rude  local  'fetish'  has  been 
adapted  to  represent  Visnu.  One  Biisu,  a  fowler, 
a  servant  of  Jagannath,  is  said  to  have  found  the 
god,  in  the  form  of  a  blue-stone  image,  at  the  foot 
of  a  banyan  tree  (W.  W.  Hunter,  Orissa,  i.  89  f.). 
According  to  another  account,  the  god  appeared  in 
a_  vision  to  King  Indradyumna,  and  showed  him 
his  image  in  a  block  of  timber  thrown  up  on  the 
seashore  (cf.  Farnell,  CGS  v.  189  ;  E.  Thurston, 
Castes  and  Tribes,  1909,  vi.  129).  The  Avorkmen 
failed  to  fashion  the  block  into  an  image,  till  Visnu 
appeared  as  an  aged  carpenter,  whom  the  king- 
shut  up  in  the  temple,  intending  to  keep  him  there 
for  one  and  twenty  days.  But  his  queen  per- 
suaded the  king  to  open  the  temple  doors  before 
the  a[)pointed  time,  and  the  three  images  were 
found  fashioned  only  from  the  waist  upwards,  and 
without  hands  or  feet  (W.  Ward,  The  Hindoos, 
ii.  163).  The  king  was  much  disconcerted,  but 
prayed  to  Brahma,  and  he  promised  to  make  the 
ima^e  famous  in  its  present  state— obviously  an 
setiological  myth  to  explain  the  rudeness  or  incom- 
pleteness of  the  existing  images.  Another  remark- 
able legend  tells  that 

'when  two  new  moons  occur  in  Assur  [Asarh]  (part  of  June 
and  July),  which  is  said  to  happen  about  once  in  seventeen 
years,  a  new  idol  is  always  made.  A  Nim  tree  [ilelia  azadir- 
achta]  is  sought  for  in  the  forest,  on  which  no  crow  or  carrion 
bird  has  ever  perched.  It  is  known  to  the  initiated  by  certain 
signs.  This  is  prepared  into  a  proper  form  by  common  car- 
penters, and  is  then  intrusted  to  certain  priests  who  are  pro- 
tected from  all  intrusion  ;  the  process  is  a  great  mystery.    One 


man  is  selected  to  take  out  of  the  idol  a  small  box  containing 
the  spirit,  which  is  conveyed  inside  the  new ;  and  the  man  who 
docs  this  is  always  removed  from  the  world  before  the  end  of 
the  year' (Col.  Phipps,  Mist^ion  Rcjister,  Dec.  182'1,  quoted  by 
A.  Sterling,  Orissa,  I'ili). 

According  to  another  account,  a  boy  is  selected 
to  take  out  of  the  breast  of  the  idol  a  small  box 
containing  quicksilver,  said  to  be  the  spirit,  which 
he  transfers  to  the  new  image ;  the  boy  always 
dies  within  a  year  (Brij  Kisliore  Ghose,  The  Hist, 
of  Pooree,  Cuttack,  1848,  p.  18).  In  another  form 
of  tlie  legend  the  relics  enclosed  in  the  image  are 
said  to  be  the  bones  of  Krsna.  They  were  found 
in  the  forest  by  some  pious  person,  who  was 
directed  by  Visnu  to  form  an  image  of  Jagannath, 
and  to  place  the  bones  within  it. 

'  Every  third  year  they  make  a  new  image,  when  a  Brahman 
removes  the  original  bones  of  Krishna  from  the  inside  of  the 
old  image  to  that  of  the  new  one  ;  on  this  occasion  he  covers 
his  eyes,  lest  he  should  be  struck  dead  for  looking  on  such 
sacred  relics.  The  Rajah  of  Burdwan  expended  twelve  lakh  of 
rupees  in  a  journey  to  Jugnnat'hu,  including  two  lakh  paid  as 
a  bribe  to  the  Brahmans  to  permit  him  to  see  these  bones  ;  but 
he  died  six  months  after  for  his  temerity '  (P.  Parkes,  Wander- 
ings  of  a  Pilgrim  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  Loudon,  1850, 
ii.  383  f.  ;  cf.  W.  Ward,  op.  cit.  ii.  1G3). 

Needless  to  say,  tiie  introduction  of  human  bones 
into  a  Vaisnava  image  is  opposed  to  the  rules  of 
that  sect  and  to  the  usages  of  Brahmanical  Hindu- 
ism. The  stories  are,  in  fact,  a  tradition  from 
Buddhist  times,  when  relics  of  the  Teacher  were 
collected  in  stupas  and  other  monuments. 
'  The  pilgrimage,  the  image  procession,  the  suspension  of  caste 
prejudices,  everything  in  fact  at  Pari,  is  redolent  of  Buddhism, 
but  of  a  Buddhism  so  degraded  as  hardly  to  be  recognizable  by 
those  who  know  that  faith  only  in  its  older  and  purer  form' 
(J.  Fergusson,  Ind.  and  East.  Arch.,  London,  1899,  p.  429). 

'  The  name  of  Jagannath  still  draws  tlie  faithful 
from  a  hundred  provinces  of  India  to  the  Puri 
sands,'  says  Hunter  (i.  137).  This  is  particularly 
the  case  since  the  abolition  of  the  Pilgrim  tax, 
the  collection  of  which  under  the  orders  of  a 
Christian  Government  aroused  active  controversy, 
until  it  was  linally  discontinued  in  A.D.  1840. 
Hunter  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  touts  who 
wander  through  the  land  collecting  pilgrims,  of 
the  miseries  of  the  journey  before,  under  British 
nrle,  railways  were  built,  sanitation  was  enforced, 
and  medical  treatment  was  provided.  The  same 
writer  fully  describes  the  twenty-four  local  festivals, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  the  Rath  Jatra, 
which  takes  place  in  June  or  July,  when  the 
images  are  placed  in  cars  and  dragged  to  the 
country  house  of  the  deities.  The  religious  suicides 
who  flung  themselves  beneath  the  av  heels  of  the 
idol  chariots  have  made  the  name  of  Jagannath 
famous  in  the  Western  Avorld.  The  older  narra- 
tives Avere  distorted  and  exaggerated. 

'  In  a  closely-packed  eager  throng  of  a  hundred  thousand  men 
and  women,  many  of  them  unaccustomed  to  exposure  or  hard 
labour,  and  all  of  them  tugging  and  straining  to  the  utmost 
under  the  blazing  troiiical  sun,  deaths  must  occasionally  occur. 
There  have,  doubtless,  been  instances  of  pilgrims  throwing 
themselves  under  the  wheels  in  a  frenzy  of  religious  excite- 
ment. But  such  instances  have  always  been  rare,  and  are  now 
unknown.  At  one  time  several  unhappy  people  were  killed  or 
injured  every  year,  but  they  were  almost  invariably  cases  of 
accidental  trampling.  The  few  suicides  that  did  occur  were  for 
the  most  part  cases  of  diseased  and  miserable  objects  who  took 
this  means  to  put  themselves  out  of  pain.  The  ollicial  returns 
now  place  this  beyond  doubt.  Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Vishnu-worship  than  self-inunolation. 
Accidental  death  within  the  temple  renders  the  whole  place 
unclean.  The  ritual  suddenly  stops,  and  the  polluted  offerings 
are  hurried  awav  from  the  sight  of  the  offended  god'  (Hunter, 
i.  133f.). 

Only  the  loAvest  and  most  impure  castes  are  now 
excluaed  from  the  temple  [ib.  i.  135  f.).  The 
customs  regarding  tlie  consecrated  food  (mahd- 
prasdd)  are  remarkable.  This  is  properly  the 
food  cooked  for  deity  or  dedicated  to  the  images. 
The  local  belief  as  recorded  in  the  temple  annals 
(Khctra  mahdtmya)  is  that  it  is  prepared  by  the 
goddess,  Maliil  LaksmI,  avIio  gives  prosperity. 

'lie  who  eats  it  is  absolved  from  the  four  cardinal  sins  of  the 
Hindu  faith  :  killing  a  cow,  killing  a  brahmin,  drinking  spirits, 
and  committing  adultery  with  a  female  of  a  Guru  or  spiritual 
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pastor.  So  threat  is  its  virtue  that  it  caiiiiot  be  polluted  by  tbu 
touch  of  the  very  lowest  cuslo,  and  the  leavings  even  of  a  doj^ 
are  to  be  carefully  taken  uj)  and  used.  The  most  tremendous 
and  inexpiable  of  uU  crimes  i.s  to  handle  and  eat  the  malia- 
prasad,  without  a  proper  fcelinjj  of  reverence'  (A.  Sterlinjf, 
Orisna,  p.  121). 

Hence  tlieie  is  at  ruri  a  temporary  su.speusioii 
of  the  rigid  tabu  which  controls  the  u.se  of  food 
which  is  not  cooked  in  the  ro^^ular  wa}',  and  all 
castes  can  eat  the  sacred  looil  with  impunity. 
Nowadays  the  priests  impress  upon  the  |)ilgrims 
the  impropriety  of  dressing  food  within  the  iiuly 
limits,  and  provide  them  from  the  temple  kitclien. 
This  is  so  sacred  that  none  can  be  thrown  away, 
antl  it  is  often  consumed  in  a  state  of  putrefaction, 
with  the  natural  result  that  it  causes  danger  to 
the  public  health.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
licence  in  the  use  of  food  at  Puri,  Pandharpur, 
and  other  holy  places  is  due  to  the  spirit-scaring 
power  of  the  god  and  his  holy  place ;  but  the 
tact  of  its  dedication  sutliciently  explains  the  feel- 
ing regarding  it  {BG  xx.  [1884]  474).  Even  among 
a  tribe  like  the  Kandhs  (q.v.),  friendship  is  sworn 
on  the  holy  rice  from  Puri  (Thurston,  iii.  409). 

In  1880  a  remarkable  attempt  was  made  by  a 
party  of  fanatics  from  Sambalpur,  known  as 
Kunibllpatifi,  so  called  because  they  wear  only  ropes 
made  of  the  leaves  (put)  of  the  Icunibll  tree  [Cock- 
lospcrmuin  (jossijpluin),  to  destroy  the  images.  In 
the  all'ray  one  of  the  fanatics  was  killed  (L.  L.  S. 
O^^liiWii.y,  Sanibalpuf  Gaz.,  Nagpur,  1909,  i.  59 IF.). 
LiTER.vruRH. — The  most  recent  and  best  account  of  the  god, 
his  temple,  and  worship  is  by  W.  W.  Hunter,  Orissa,  London, 
IS'i,  i.  SI  ff.  ;  see  also  A.  Sterling:,  Orissa;  its  Geojrapliy, 
StatUtk'S,  History,  lielvjion,  and  Anli<iuities,  do.  ISltj,  p.  1113 flf.  ; 
Calcutta  Review,  x.  [1»4S]  204  ff. ;  L.  Rousselet,  India  and 
its  Native  Princes,  London,  1S>82,  p.  GUGtf.,  with  drawings  of 
the  images  and  their  car;  W.  Ward,  A  View  of  the  History, 
Literature,  and  Mytholofiy  of  the  Uindoos,  Serampore,  1815,  ii. 
163  f.  ;  Abu'1-Fadl,  Ain-i-AkOari,  tr.  II.  Blochniann  and  II.  S. 
Jarrett,  Calcutta,  1873-94,  ii.  127  If.  ;  for  the  cult  of  Ja'.ranna,th 
in  Benares,  M.  A.  Sherring,  The  Sacred  City  of  the  Uindus, 
London,  1808,  |).  120  f.  ;  many  quotations  from  older  writers  in 
H.  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  HoOson-Jobson-,  London,  1903, 
p.  466  ff.  W.  CROOKE. 

JAHWEH.— See  Israel. 

JAINISM.  —  I.  Introductory. — Jainism  is  a 
monastic  religion  which,  like  Uuddhisni,  denies 
the  authority  of  the  Veda,  and  is  therefore  re- 
garded by  the  liraJimaus  as  heretical.  The  Jain 
church  consists  of  the  monastic  order  and  the  lay 
comniunity.  It  is  divided  into  two  rival  sections, 
the  Svetambaras,  or  '  White-robes,'  and  the  Digam- 
baras,  or  '  Sky-clad '  ;  they  are  so  called  because 
the  monks  of  the  Svettlmbaras  wear  white  clothes, 
and  those  of  the  Digambaras  originally  went  about 
stark  naked,  until  the  Muhammadans  forced  them 
to  cover  their  privities.  The  dogmatic  ditterences 
between  tlie  two  sections  are  rather  trivial  (see  art. 
DlGAMBARA) ;  they  ditler  more  in  conduct,  as  will 
be  noticed  in  tlie  course  of  the  article. 

The  interest  of  Jainism  to  the  student  of  religion 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  goes  back  to  a  very  early 
period,  and  to  prinutive  currents  of  religious  and 
metaphysical  speculation,  which  gave  rise  also  to 
the  oldest  Indian  philos(jphies — Sahkhya  and  Yoga 
iqq.v.) — and  to  Buddhism.  It  shares  in  the  theo- 
retical pessimism  of  these  systems,  as  also  in  their 
practical  ideal — liberation.  Life  in  the  world, 
perpetuated  by  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  is 
essentially  bad  and  painful ;  therefore  it  must  be 
our  aim  to  put  an  end  to  the  Cycle  of  Births,  and 
this  end  will  be  accomplished  when  we  come  into 
possession  of  right  knowledge.'  In  this  general 
pi-incii>le  Jainism  agrees  with  Hahkhya,  Yoga,  and 
Buddhism  ;  but  they  difJer  in  their  metliods  of 
realizing  it.     In  metaphysics  there  is  some  general 

i  It  may  be  added  that,  with  the  exception  of  Yoga,  all  these 
ancient  systems  are  strictly  atheistic,  i.e.  they  do  not  admit  an 
absolute  Supreme  Ood  ;  even  in  Yoga,  the  Bvara  is  not  the  lirst 
and  only  cause  of  everything  existent. 
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likeness  between  Saiikhya  and  Yoga  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Jainism  on  the  other.  Por  in  all  these 
systems  a  dualism  of  matter  and  soul  is  acknow- 
ledged ;  the  souls  are  principally  all  alike  substances 
(monads)  characterized  by  intelligence,  their  actual 
dilierence  being  caused  by  their  connexion  with 
nuitter  ;  matter  is,  according  to  Jains  and  bau- 
khyas,  of  indeliuite  nature,  a  something  that  may 
become  anything.  These  general  metuphy.sical 
minciples,  nowever,  are  worked  out  on  tiiliercnt 
lines  by  the  Saiikhyas  and  Jain.-,'  the  dilierence 
being  still  more  accentuated  by  the  dillereiit  origins 
of  these  systems.  P(n-  the  Saiikhyas,  owing  allegi- 
ance to  the  Brahman.s,  have  adopted  Brahumnical 
ideas  and  modes  of  thought,'-'  while  the  Jains, 
being  distinctly  non-Brahmanical,  have  worked 
upon  popular  notions  of  a  more  primitive  and 
cruder  character,  c.r/.  animistic  ideas.  But  the 
metaphysical  principles  of  Buddhism  are  of  an 
entirely  dill'erent  character,  being  moukled  by  ti»e 
fundamental  principle  of  Buddhi.sm,  viz.  that  there 
is  no  absolute  and  permanent  Being,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  all  things  are  transitory.-*  Notwith- 
standing the  raiUcal  dilierence  in  their  philosophical 
notions,  Jainism  and  Buddhism,  being  originally 
both  orders  of  monks  outside  the  pale  of  Brih- 
nianism,  present  some  resemblance  in  outward 
appearance,  so  that  even  Indian  writers  occasion- 
ally have  confounded  them.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  some  European  scholars 
who  became  acquainted  with  Jainism  through 
inadequate  samples  of  Jain  literature  easily  per- 
suaded themselves  that  it  was  an  otl'shoot  of 
Buddhism.-*  But  it  has  since  been  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  their  theor^  is  wrong,  and  that  Jainism 
is  at  least  as  old  as  Buddhism.  For  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Buddhists  frequently  mention  the 
Jains  as  a  rival  sect,  under  their  old  name  Nigaiitba 
(Skr.  Nirgrantha,  common  Prakrit  A igf/ant/td)  and 
their  leader  in  Buddha's  time,  Natajmtta  (Nata- 
or  Natiputta  being  an  epithet  of  the  last  prophet 
of  the  Jains,  Vardhamana  Mahavira),  and  they 
name  the  place  of  the  latter's  death  Pava,  in  agree- 
ment with  Jain  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Jains  mention  as  contem- 
poraries of  Mahavira  the  same  kings  as  reigned 
during  Buddha's  career,  and  one  of  the  latter's 
rivals.  Thus  it  is  established  that  Mahavira  was 
a  contemporary  of  Buddha,  and  jjrobably  some- 
what older  than  the  latter,  who  outlived  his  rival's 
decease  at  Pava. 

Mahavira,  however,  unlike  Buddha,  was  most 
probably  not  the  founder  of  the  sect  which  reveres 
him  as  their  prophet,  nor  the  author  of  their 
religion.  According  to  the  unanimous  Buddhist 
tradition,  Buddha  had,  under  the  Bodhi-tree,  dis- 
covered by  intuition  the  fundamental  truths  of  his 
religion  as  it  appears  throughout  his  personal 
work  ;  his  lirst  sermons  are  things  ever  to  be 
remembered  by  his  followers,  as  are  tlie  docti'ines 
which  he  then  preached.    No  such  traditions  are 

1  The  Saiikhyas  endeavour  to  explain,  from  their  dualistic 
principles,  p«n(.s(t  Mid  prakfti,  the  development  of  the  material 
world  as  well  as  that  of  living  beings  ;  the  Jains,  however,  are 
almost  exclusively  concerned  with  the  latter,  ami  declare  that 
the  cause  of  the  material  world  and  of  the  structure  of  the 
universe  is  lokasthiti,  'primeval  disposition'  (Tattcarthudhi- 
ijania  satra,  iii.  6  com.).  Saukhya,  probably  based  on  cosmo- 
gonic  theories  contained  in  the  Upanisads,  was  intended  as  a 
philosophic  system  which  in  the  course  of  time  became  tha 
theoretical  foundation  of  popular  religion.  But  Jainism  was, 
in  the  first  place,  a  religion,  and  developed  a  philosophy  of  its 
own  in  order  to  make  this  religion  a  self-consistent  system. 

2  e.g.,  the  Sahkhya  principle  niahan  means  mahnn  ittiiui ;  the 
three  gunas  are  suggested  by  the  tricftkaruna  of  Chhandogya 
Up.  vi.  3'f.  ;  and  pmfcrfi  by  the  cosmical  hrahvid  of  the  earlier 
Upanisad  doctrine,  wherefore  in  the  Gauifapdda  J!hd(ya  on 
Karik'd  22  brahind  is  given  as  a  synonym  of  prakfti,  etc. 

3  The  fundamental  theories  of  Jainism,  e.g.  the  syddvada,  their 
division  of  living  beings,  especially  the  elementary  lives,  are  not 
found  in  Buddtiism. 

*  See  SB£!  xlv.  [ISJo]  Introd.,  p.  xviiiff. 
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Ijreserverl  iu  the  canonical  books  of  the  Jains  about 
llaliaviia.     His  becoming  a  monk,  and,  some  12 
years  later,  his  attainment  of  omniscience  (kevala), 
ure,  of  course,  celebrated  events.     But  tradition  is 
silent  about  his  motives  for  renouncing  the  world, 
and  about  the  particular  truths  whose  discovery  led 
to  his  exalted  position.     At  any  rate,  Mahavira 
is  not  described  by  tradition  as  having  first  become 
a  disciple  of  teachers  whose  doctrines  afterwards 
failed  to  satisfy  him,  as  we  are  told  of  Buddha ; 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  misgivings,  and  to  have 
known  where  truth  was  to  be  had,^  and  thus  he 
became  a  Jain   mouk.     And   again,   when,  after 
many  years  of  austerities  such  as  are  practised  by 
other  ascetics  of  the  Jains,  he  reached  omniscience, 
we  are  not  given  to  understand  that  he  found  any 
new  truth,  or  a  new  revelation,  as  Buddha  is  said 
to  have  received  ;  nor  is  any  particular  doctrine  or 
philosophical  principle  mentioned  the  knowledge 
and  insight  of  which  then  occurred  to  hhu  for  the 
first  time.     But  he  is  represented  as  gaining,  at 
his  kevala,  perfect  knowledge  of  what  he  knew 
l>efore  only  in  part  and  imperfectly.     Thus  Maha- 
vira appears  in  the  tradition  of  his  own  sect  as  one 
who,  from  the  beginning,  had  followed  a  religion 
established  long  ago ;  had  he  been  more,  had  he 
been  the  founder  of  Jainism,  tradition,  ever  eager 
to  extol  a  prophet,  would  not  have  totally  repressed 
his  claims  to  reverence  as  such.     Nor  do  Buddhistic 
traditions  indicate  that  the  Niganthas  owed  their 
origin  to  Natai)utta  ;  they  simply  speak  of  them 
as  of  a  sect  existing  at  the  time  of  Buddha.     We 
cannot,  therefore,  without  doing  violence  to  tradi- 
tion, declare  Mahavira  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
Jainism.     But  he  is  without  doubt  the  last  prophet 
of  the  Jains,  the  last  Tirthakara.     His  predecessor, 
I'arsva,  the  last  Tirthakara  but  one,  seems  to  have 
better  claims  to  the  title  of  founder  of  Jainism. 
His  death  is  placed  at  the  reasonable  interval  of 
250  years  before  that  of  Maliavira,  while  Parsva's 
predecessor  Aristanemi    is    stated   to    have  died 
84,000  years  before  Mahavira's  Nirvana.    Followers 
of  Parsva  are  mentioned  in  the  canonical  books ; 
and  a  legend  in  the  Uttaradhyayana  sfiira  xxiii. 
relates  a  meeting  between  a  disciple  of  Parsva  and 
a  disciple  of  Mahavira  which   brought  about  the 
union  of  the  old  branch  of  the  Jain  cluirch  and  the 
new  one.^    This  seems  to  indicate  that  Parsva  M'as 
a  historical  person  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  historical 
documents  we  cannot  venture  to  go  beyond  a  con- 
jecture. 

2.  Jain  view  of  their  origin,  etc.— According 
to  the  belief  of  the  Jains  themselves,  Jain  religion 
is  eternal,  and  it  has  been  revealed  again  and 
again,  in  every  one  of  the  endless  succeeding 
periods  of  the  world,  by  innumerable  Tirthakaras. 
In  the  present  avnsarpinl  period  (see  art.  Ages  of 
TIIK  World  [Indian],  vol.  i.  p.  200  f.)  the  first 
Tirthakara  Avas  Ivsabha,  and  the  last,  the  24th, 
was  Vardliamana.  The  names,  signs,  and  colours 
of  the  24  Tirthakaras  were  as  follows  : 


flower,  red;  (0  .Siiiarsva,  the  svastiui,  golden;  (8)  Chancira- 
pr.-ii.ha,  mooij,  wliito  ;  ('J)  Suvidhi  (or  Puspadanta),  dolphin 
white ;  (10)  Sitala,   the  irioatsa,   golden ;  (11)  Sreyaiiisa  (or 

■.oIa"'  ^-  ^"  Hoernle,  Uvdsagadasrw,  U:,  p.  5  f.,  note  (Calcutta 
1890),  says  that  llahiivira,  having  been  born  in  Kollag-a, '  natural!  V 
when  he  assumed  the  monk's  vocation,  retired  (as  related  in 
Ealpasutra  115  f.)  to  the  cUeii/a  of  his  own  clan,  called  Duipalasa 
and  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  KoUaga.  Mahavira's 
parents  (and  with  them  probably  their  whole  clan  of  Na3'a 
Ksattnyas)  are  sakl  to  have  been  followers  of  the  tenets  of 
Parsvanatha  (see  Ayarahtja,  ii.  1»,  §  16).  As  such  they  would 
no  doubt,  keep  up  a  religious  establishment  {cheiya)  for  the 
accommodation  of  Parsva,  on  his  periodical  visits,  with  his  dis- 
ciples, to  Kundapura  or  Vesali.  Mahavira,  on  renouncing  the 
world,  wouia  probably  first  join  Parsva's  sect,  in  which,  how- 
^^'■?'in°  ®°""  '''^°^'"^  ^  refoi-merand  chief  himself.' 
-  SHE  xlv.  lutrod.  p.  xxi  f. 


Sreyan),  rhinoceros,  golden  ;  (12)  Vasupiijya,  buffalo,  red  ;  (13) 
Viinala,  hog-,  golden  ;  (14)  Anaiila(or  Auantajit),  falcon,  golden  ; 
(15)  Dharma,  thunderbolt,  golden  ;  (10)  Santi,  antelope,  golden  ; 
(l7)  Kuntliu,  goat,  golden  ;  (IS)  Ara,  the  nandyCtvarta,  golden  ; 
(l9)  Malli,  jar,  blue  ;  (20)  Suvrata  (or  Muiiisuvrata),  tortoise, 
black ;  (21)  Nami,  blue  lotus,  golden  ;  (22)  Nemi  (or  Aris- 
tanemi), conch  shell,  black ;  (23)  P.ar^va,  snake,  blue  ;  (24) 
Vardhamana,  lion,  golden.  All  Tirthakaras  were  Ktatriyas; 
Munisuvrata  and  Nemi  belonged  to  the  HarivaiMa,  the  remain- 
ing 22  to  the  Ikgvaku  race.  Malli  was  a  woman,  according  to 
the  Svetambaras;  but  this  the  Digambaras  deny,  as,  according 
to  them,  no  female  can  reach  liberation.  The  interval  in  years 
between  Mahavira  and  the  two  last  Tirthakaras  has  been  given 
above.  Nami  died  500,000  years  before  Nemi,  Munisuvrata 
1,100,000  years  before  Nami  ;  the  next  intervals  are  0,500,000, 
10,000,000,  or  a  krore  ;  the  following  intervals  cannot  be  e.x- 
pressed  in  definite  numbers  of  years,  but  are  given  in  palyo- 
pamas  and  sagaropcimas,  the  last  interval  being  one  krore  of 
krores  of  sagaropamiis.  Tlie  length  of  the  life  and  the  height 
of  the  Tirthakaras  are  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  interval 
(see  art.  Ages  of  the  World  [Indian]).  These  particulars  are 
here  given  according  to  the  Svetambaras. 

In  connexion  with  these  items  of  the  mythological  history  of 
the  Jains,  it  may  be  added  that  they  relate  "the  legends  of  12  uni- 
versal monarchs  (Chakravartins),  of  9  Vasudevas,  9  Baladevas, 
and  9  Prativasudevas  who  lived  within  the  period  from  the  first 
to  the  22nd  Tirthakara.  Together  with  the  24  Tirthakaras  they 
are  the  63  great  personages  of  Jain  history  ;  the  legends  of  their 
li\'es  form  the  subject  of  a  great  epic  work  by  Heniachandra— 
the  Trisastiialdkapurusacharita,  which  is  based  on  older  sources, 
probably  the  Vasudevahindi  (edited  in  Bhavnagar,  1906-09,  by 
the  Jainadharmaprasarakasabha). 

All  Tirthakaras  have  reached  Nirvana  at  their 
death.  Though,  being  released  from  the  world, 
they  neither  care  fur  nor  have  any  influence  on 
worldly  aliairs,  they  have  nevertheless  become 
the  object  of  worship  and  are  regarded  as  the 
'  gods '  {(leva)  hy  the  Jains  (see  art.  Atheism 
[Jain],  vol.  ii.  p.  ISOf.);  temples  are  erected  to 
them  where  their  idols  are  worshijijied.^  The 
favourite  Tirthakaras  are  the  first  and  the  three 
last  ones,  but  temples  of  the  remaining  ones  are 
also  met  with.  The  woi\ship  of  the  idols  of  the 
Tirthakaras  is  already  mentioned  in  some  canonical 
books,  but  no  rules  for  their  worship  are  given  ;  * 
it  was,  however,  already  in  full  sway  in  the  lirst 
centuries  of  our  era,  as  evidenced  by  the  Paiima- 
chariya,  the  oldest  Prakrit  kdvya  of  the  Jains,  and 
by  the  statues  of  Tirthakaras  found  in  ancient  sites 
— e.g.,  in  the  Kahkali  mound  at  Mathura  which 
belongs  to  this  period.^  Some  sheets,  especially  a 
rather  recent  section  of  the  Svetambaras,  the 
Dhundhia  or  Sthanakava.sins,  reject  this  kind  of 
worship  altogether.'' 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Tirthakaras, 
except  the  two  last,  belong  to  mythology  rather 
than  to  history  ;  the  22nd,  Aristanemi,  is  connected 
with  the  legend  of  Krsna  as  his  relative.  But  the 
details  of  Mahavira's  life  as  related  in  the  can- 
onical books  may  be  regarded  on  the  whole  as 
historical  facts. 

He  was  a  Ksatriya  of  the  Jnata  clan  and  a  native  of  Kuncja- 
grama,  a  suburb  of  the  town  Vaisali  (the  motlern  Basarb,  some 
27  miles  north  of  Patna).5  He  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Ksatriya  Siddhartha  and  Trisala,  a  highly  connected_ladv. 
The  Svetambaras  maintain,  and  thus  it  is  stated  iu  the  Achdr- 
anga  sutra,  the  Kalpasutra,  etc. ,  tliat  the  soul  of  the  Tirthakara 
first  descended  into  the  womb  of  the  Brahniani  Devananda,  and 
was,  by  the  order  of  Indra,  removed  thence  to  the  womb  of 
Tri^ala.6    But  the  Digambaras  reject  this  story.     His  parents, 

1  For  images  and  idols  of  the  Jains  see  J.  Burgess,  '  Digainbara 
Jain  Iconography,' i4  xxxii.  [1903)  459 (f.  ;  G.  Biihler,  'Speci- 
mens of  Jaina  Sculptures  from  Mathura '  in  Epigraphia  Indica, 
ii.  [1S94]  311  ff.;  J.  Fergusson  and  J.  Burgess,  Cave  Temples, 
London,  ISSO,  p.  487  ff. 

2  Some  kind  of  worship,  however,  seems  to  be  implied  for  the 
oldest  times  by  the  mention  of  the  various  chciya  (chailya),  or 
shrines,  hi  the  sacred  books.  These  shrines  were  situated  in 
gardens  in  which  Mahavira  resided  during  his  visits  to  the  towns 
to  which  they  belonged.  Cf.  Hoeriile,  Wvanagadasdo,  tr.,  p.  2, 
note  4. 

3  Epigr.  Ind.  ii.  311  f. 

4  Sec  '  Notes  on  tbs  non-Idolatrous  Shwet.ambar  Jains,'  by 
'Seeker,'  1911;  and  Margaret  Stevenson,  JS'oies  on  Modern 
Jainism,  \>.  13  f. 

6  Kuud:iggania  and  V.Tni.\aggaina,  both  suburbs  of  Vesali,  ha\^e 
been  identified  by  Hoerule  (loc.  cit.  p.  4,  note  8)  with  the  modern 
villages  Baniya  and  Bayukund. 

c  Cf.  the  transfer  of  the  e'li'ibryo  of  Ealadeva  from  the  womb 
of  Rohini  to  that  of  Dovaki,  whence  he  got  the  name  Sanikar- 
faija,  still  retaining  the  metronymic  Rauhii.ieya. 
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who  were  pious  JaiiiR  ami  woidhipiifij  o[  I'ari\a,  gave  liiin  tliu 
name  A'ardhanifiiia  (\ua  or  Maliavira  is  an  epithet  used  as  a 
name;  Arliat,  lihayaval,  Jina,  eU.-.,  are  lilies  common  to  all 
Tirthakaras).  He  married  Yasoda  and  hy  her  had  a  daughter 
Anojja.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  'M  years  old,  and  his 
elder  brother  Nandivardhana  succeeded  his  father  in  whatever 
position  he  had  held.  With  the  perniibsion  of  his  brother  and 
the  other  authorities,  he  carried  out  a  lon^-cherished  resolve 
and  became  a  monk  with  the  usual  Jain  rites.    Then  followed 

12  years  of  gelf-mortification  ;  Mabavira  wandered  about  as  a 
mendicant  friar,  bearinfj  all  kinds  of  hardships  ;  after  the  lirst 

13  months  he  even  discarded  clothes.  At  the  end  of  this  i)eriod 
dedicated  to  meditation,  he  reached  the  state  of  onniiscience 
(kevala),  corresponding  to  the  ISodlii  of  the  Buddhists.  Hi- 
lived  for  42  \ears  more,  jiroachin;;  the  law  and  inslru';tinK  his 
H  disciples  (r/i(n(((//irt/"a) :  Indrabliuli,  Agnibhuti,  Vayubhuli, 
Arya  Vyakta,  Arya  Sudharman,  Manditapulra,  Mauryapulra, 
Akampila,  Achalabhratr,  Jletarya,  anil  Prabhasa.  In  the  72nd 
year  of  his  life  he  died  at  TavJi  and  reached  Nirvarja.  This 
e\ent  took  place,  as  staled  above,  some  years  before  ]3uddha'g 
death,  and  may,  therefore,  be  placed  about  4S0  B.C.  The 
Kvelambaras,  however,  place  the  Nirvana  of  ilahavira,  which  is 
the  initial  i)oint  of  their  era,  470  years  before  the  bejfinning'  of 
the  Vikrania  era,  or  in  527  B.c.i  The  Digambaras  place  the 
same  event  IS  years  later. 

3.  Canonical  literature  of,  the  Svetambaras. — 
The  canonical  books  of  the  Svetambaras  (the  Dig- 
anibavas  do  not  admit  them  to  be  genuine)  are  not 
works  by  iMalia\  ira  himself,  but  some  of  them  claim 
to  be  discourses  delivered  by  him  to  Indrabhuti,  the 
Gautama,  •\vliicli  his  disciple,  the  ganadhara  Su- 
dharman, related  to  his  own  disciple  Jambusvamin. 

Before  entering  on  details  about  the  existing  canon,  it  must  be 
stated  that,  according  to  the  Jains,  there  were  originally,  since 
the  time  of  the  lirst  Tirthakara,  two  kinds  of  sacred  books,  the 

14  pO.rvas  and  the  11  aiuias  ;  the  14  purvas  were,  however, 
reckoned  to  make  up  a  12th  anffa  under  the  name  of  Drstivada. 
The  knowledge  of  the  14  purvas  continued  only  down  to 
Sthulabhadra,  the  8th  patriarch  after  Xlahavii-a ;  the  next  7 
patriarchs  do\vn  to  Vajra  knew  only  10  purvas,  and  after  that 
time  the  remaining  purvan  were  gradually  lost,  until,  at  the 
time  when  the  canon  was  written  down  in  books  (980  a. v.),  aU 
the  purvas  had  disappeared,  and  consequently  the  12th  ainja 
too.  Such  is  the  Svetambara  tradition  regarding  the  purvan  ; 
that  of  tlie  Diganibaras  is  similar  as  regards  the  final  loss  of  the 
pilrvas,  differing,  however,  in  most  details ;  but  they  contend 
that  the  afujas  also  were  lost  after  9  more  generations. 2 

The  11  ahgas  are  the  oldest  part  of  the  canon 
(siddhdnta),  which  at  present  embraces  45  texts. 
Besides  the  11  ahgas,  there  are  12  xipdhgcis,  10 
pdinnas  [praklnias),  6  chhedasutras,  jVandi  anil 
Anuyogadvdra,  and  4  midasutras.  A  list  of  these 
texts  according  to  the  usual  enumeration  follows.^ 

(1)  11  ahgas :  Achara,  Sutrakj-ta,  Sthana,  Samavaya,  Bhag- 
avati,  Jiiatadhannakathas,  Upasakadasas,  Antakrdda^as,  Anut- 
taraupapatikadasas,  Prainavyakarana,  Vipaka  (Drstivada,  no 
longer  extant);  (2)  12  iipdiujas:  Aupapatika,  Rajapra^niya, 
Jivabhigama,  I'rajiiapana,  Jambudvipaprajnapti,  Chandraprajii- 
apti,  Suryaprajnapti,  Nirayavali  [or  Kalpika],  Kalpavataiiisika, 
Puspika,  PuspachiiUka,  Vrsnida^.ls  ;  (3)  10  paivms  (prakirnas) : 
Chatuhiarana,  Samstara,  Aturapratyakh^anani,  Bhakt.a- 
parijha,  Tandulavaiyali,  Chandavija,  Devendrastava,  Ganivija, 
Mahapratyakhyana,  Virastava ;  (4)  6  chhedasutras :  Niiitha, 
Mahanisitha,  Vyavahara,  Da:5a5rutaskandha,  Brhatkalpa,  I'aii- 
chakalpa  ;  (5)  2  sutras  without  a  common  name :  Nandi  and 
Anu30gadvara  ;  (6)4  mulaiutras:  Uttaradhyayana,  Ava^yaka, 
Da^avaikalika,  and  Piydaniryukti.  Most  of  the  canonical 
books  have  been  edited  in  India,  some  with  commentaries. 
English  translations  have  been  published  of  the  Acharanga, 
Sutrakrtanga,  Upasakadasas,  AntakrddaSas,  Anuttaraupapati- 
kada^as,  Uttaradhyayana,  and  two  KalpasCitras. 

The  redaction  of  the  canon  took  place  under 
Devarddhigani  in  980  after  the  Nirvana  (a.d.  454, 
according  to  the  common  reckoning,  actually  jier- 
haps  GO  years  later) ;  before  that  time  the  sacred 
texts  were  handed  down  Avithout  embodying  them 
in  written  books.  In  the  interval  between  the  com- 
IJosition  and  the  final  redaction  of  the  texts,  and 

1  In  the  Preface  to  his  ed.  of  the  ParitHfta  Parvan  (Bibl. 
Ind.,  Calcutta,  ISOl),  p.  4ff.,  the  present  writer  criticizes  the 
Svetambara  tradition,  and,  by  combining  the  Jain  date  of 
Chandragupta's  accession  to  the  tlirone  in  155  after  the  Nirvana 
with  the  historical  date  of  the  same  event  in  321  or  3'2  i;  c 
arrives  at  47C  or  477  B.C.  as  the  probable  date  of  Maliavira's 
Nirvana. 

2  For  details  see  A.  A.  Gud-rinot,  Repertoire  d'ipiaraphie 
jaina.  Pans,  1008,  p.  36.  ^  J     f 

^  For  details  see  Weber,  'Sacred  Literature  of  the  Jainas, 
i^'oco,  "'■^''  ai'Ptared  (in  German)  in  IndUche  Stwlien,  xvi. 
I880  ,  and  xvn.  [1SS5],  and  was  translated  in  I A  xvii.  [lSS8I-xxi. 
llsaiJ. 


even  afterwards,  they  have  undergone  many  altera- 
tions— transposition  of  parts,  adtlitions,  etc. — traces 
of  wiiich  can  still  be  pointed  out.'  Along  with 
these  alterations  lliere  seems  to  have  gone  on  a 
gradual  change  of  the  language  in  which  the  texts 
were  composed.  The  original  language,  according 
to  the  Jains,  was  Ardliamagadhi,  and  they  give  that 
name,  or  Magadhi,  to  the  language  of  the  present 
texts.  But  it  has,  nio.st  probably,  been  modernized 
during  the  process  of  oral  transmis.sion.  The  older 
j)arts  of  the  canon  contain  many  arciiaic  forms  for 
whicli  in  later  texts  distinct  Manara.stri  idioms  are 
substituted.  It  will  be  best  to  call  tlie  language 
of  the  sacred  texts  simply  Jain  Prakrit,  and  that 
of  later  works  Jain  Maliaifi.stri. 

As  the  works  belonging  to  tlie  canon  are  of  difler- 
ent  origin  and  age,  they  dilier  greatly  in  character. 
Some  are  chiefly  in  pro.se,  some  in  verse,  some  in 
mixed  prose  and  verse.  Frequently  a  work  com- 
prises distinctly  disparate  parts  put  together  when 
the  redaction  of  the  canon  took  place.  The  older 
prose  works  are  generally  vciy  ditl'u.-e  and  c(mtain 
endless  repetitions;  some,  however,  contain  suc- 
cinct rules,  some,  besides  lengthy  descriptions, 
.systematic  expositions  of  various  dogmatic  ques- 
tions ;  in  others,  again,  the  systematic  tendency 
]>revails  throughout.  A  large  literature  of  glos.ses 
and  commentaries  has  grown  up  round  the  more 
important  texts.'''  Besides  the  sacred  literature  and 
the  commentaries  belonging  to  it,  the  Jains  jiossess 
separate  works,  in  close  material  agreement  with 
the  former,  which  contain  systematic  expcsitions 
of  their  faith,  or  parts  of  it,  in  Prakrit  and  San- 
skrit. These  works,  which  generally  po.s.=ess  the 
advantage  of  accuracy  and  clearness,  have  in  their 
turn  become  the  object  of  learned  labours  of 
commentators.  One  of  the  oljlest  is  Umasvati's 
2'attvdithudhigamasutra,  a  Svetambara  work, 
which,  however,  is  also  claimed  by  the  Digani- 
baras.^ A  sort  of  eneyclopuidia  of  Jainism  is  the 
Lokaprakdsa*  by  Tejapala's  son,  Vinaya  vijaya 
(1652).  On  these  and  similar  works  our  sketch 
of  the  Jain  faith  is  chiefly  based. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  Jauis  also  possess  a  secular 
literature  of  their  own,  in  jwetry  and  i-i-ose,  both  Sanskrit 
and  Prakrit.  Of  peculiar  interest  are  the  numerous  tales  in 
Prfikrit  and  Sanskrit  with  which  authors  used  to  illustrate  dog- 
matical or  moral  problems.  They  have  also  attempted  more 
extensive  narratives,  some  in  a  more  popular  style,  as  Uari- 
bhadra's  Samaraichchakahn,  and  Siddharsi's  great  allegorical 
work  Upamitibhavaprapancha  kathd  (both  edited  in  Cibl. 
lad.,  Calcutta,  19U1-14),  some  in  highly  artificial  Sanskrit, 
as  Somadeva's  Yasastilaka  and  Dhanapiila's  Tilakainafljari 
(both  published  in  the  Kdiijamdld,  Bombay,  1901-03,  1W3). 
Their  oldest  Prakrit  poem  (perhaps  of  the  3rd  cent.  A.u.),  the 
Paiimachariya,  is  a  Jain  version  of  the  lidindya^a.  Sanskrit 
poems,  both  in  purdnaund  in  kdvya  style,  and  hymns  in  Prakrit 
and  Sanskrit,  are  verj-  numerous  with  the  Svetanibaras  as 
well  as  the  Digambaras  ;  there  are  likewise  some  Jain  dramas. 
Jain  authors  have  also  contributed  many  works,  original 
treatises  as  well  as  connuentaries,  to  the  scientitic  literature  of 
India  in  its  various  branches — grammar,  lexicography,  metrics, 
poetics,  philosophy,  etc.  (cf.  art.  He.maciiandka),  vol.  vi.  p.  591. 

4.  The  doctrines  of  Jainism. — Jain  doctrines 
may  be  broadly  divided  into  (i.)  philosophical  and 
(ii. )  practical.  Jain  philosophy  contains  ontology, 
metaphysics,  and  psychologj\  The  practical  doc- 
trines are  concernetl  with  ethics  and  asceticism, 
monasticism,  and  the  life  of^ the  laity. 

i.  (a)  Phllosophij. — The  Aranyakas  and  Upani- 
sads  had  maintained,  or  were  believed  to  maintain, 
that  Being  is  one,  permanent,  without  beginning, 
change,  or  end.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  the 
Jains  declare  that  Being  is  not  of  a  persistent  and 
unalterable  nature  :  Being,  thej'  s;iy,  '  is  joined  to 

1  See  Weber,  loc.  cit.  8. 

2  The  development  of  this  commenting  literature  has  been 
studied  by  E.  lAMimaTm,  ZD3rG  xlvi.  [1S02]  r<-r,  (T. 

"The  Skr.  text  with  a  German  tr.  and  e:qi!anation  has  been 
published  by  the  present  writer  in  ZDMG  Ix.  [lOOCJ  287  ff., 
512  ff.  ;  text  and  bbdfj/a  are  contained  in  the  JJiUl.  Iiid.  edition 
(Calcutta,  1905). 

*  Edited  by  lliralala  Haiiisaraja,  3  vols.,  Jamnagar,  1910. 
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production,  coutiuuatioii,  and  destruction.'^  This 
theory  they  call  the  theory  of  the  '  Indefiniteness  of 
Being '  (anekdntavdda) ;  it  comes  to  this  :  existing 
things  are  permanent  only  as  regards  their  sub- 
stance, but  their  accidents  or  qualities  originate 
and  perish.  To  explain  :  any  material  thing  con- 
tinues for  ever  to  exist  as  matter ;  this  matter, 
however,  may  assume  any  shape  and  quality. 
Thus,  clay  as  substance  may  be  regarded  as  per- 
manent, but  the  form  of  a  jar  of  clay,  or  its  colour, 
may  come  into  existence  and  perish.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Brahmanical  speculations  are  concerned 
with  transcendental  Being,  while  the  Jain  view 
deals  with  Being  as  given  in  common  experience. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Indefiniteness  of  Being  is 
upheld  by  a  very  strange  dialectical  method  called 
Syudvuda,  to  Avhich  the  Jains  attach  so  much  im- 
portance that  this  name  frequently  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  the  Jain  system  itself.  According 
to  this  doctrine  of  Syddvdda,  there  are  7  forms 
of  metaphysical  propositions,  and  all  contain  the 
\fox(li.sydt,  e.g.  sydd  asti  sarvam,  sydd  ndsti  sarvaih. 
Sydt  means  'may  be,'  and  is  explained  hy  leaf  ham- 
chit,  which  in  this  connexion  may  be  translated 
'somehow.'  The  Avord  sydt  here  qualifies  the 
word  asti,  and  indicates  the  Indefiniteness  of 
Being  (or  astitvam).  For  example,  we  say  a  jar 
is  somehow,  i.e.  it  exists,  if  we  mean  thereby  that 
it  exists  as  a  jar ;  but  it  does  not  exist  somehow 
if  we  mean  that  it  exists  as  a  cloth  or  the  like. 
The  purpose  of  these  seeming  truisms  is  to  guard 
against  the  assumption  of  the  Vedantins  that 
Being  is  one  Avithout  a  second,  the  same  in  all 
things.  Thus  we  have  the  correlative  predicates 
'  is '  (asti)  and  '  is  not '  (ndsti).  A  third  predicate 
is  'inexpressible'  (avaktavya)  ;  for  existent  and 
non-existent  (sat  and  asat)  belong  to  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time,  and  such  a  co-existence  of 
mutually  contradictory  attributes  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  any  word  in  the  language.  The  three 
predicates  variously  combined  make  up  the  7  pro- 
positions, or  sapta  bharigas,  of  the  Syddvdda. 

Supplementary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Syddvdda, 
and,  in  a  way,  the  logical  complement  to  it,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  nay  as. "^  The  nay  as  are  ways  of 
expressing  the  nature  of  things  :  all  these  ways  of 
judgment,  according  to  the  Jains,  are  one-sided, 
and  they  contain  but  a  part  of  the  truth.  Tliere 
are  7  nayas,  4  referring  to  concepts,  and  3  to 
words.  The  reason  for  this  variety  of  statement 
is  that  Being  is  not  simple,  as  the  Vedantins  con- 
tend, but  is  of  a  complicated  nature  ;  therefore 
every  statement  and  every  denotation  of  a  thing 
is  necessarily  incomplete  and  one-sided ;  and,  if 
we  follow  one  way  only  of  expression  or  of  viewing 
things,  we  are  bound  to  go  astray.  Hence  it  is 
usual  in  explaining  notions  to  state  what  the  thing 
under  discussion  is  Avith  reference  to  substance, 
place,  time,  and  state  of  being. 

(b)  Metaphysics. —AW  things,  i.e.  substances 
(dravya),  are  divided  into  lifeless  things  (ajiva- 
kdya)  and  lives  or  souls  (jlva).  The  former  are 
again  divided  into  (1)  space  (dkdsa) ;  (2)  and  (3) 
two  subtle  substances  called  dharrna  and  adharma, 
and  (4)  matter  (pudgala).  Space,  dharma,  and 
adharina  are  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  all  other  things,  viz.  souls  and  matter  ; 
space  afibrds  them  room  to  subsist ;  dharma 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  move  or  to  be  moved  ; 
and  adharma,  to  rest.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
function  of  space,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  by  the  Jains 
distributed  among  throe  dillerent  substances  ;  this 
seems  highly  speculative,  and  rather  hy[)crlogicaI. 
But  the  conception  of  the  two  cosmical  substances 

1  See  H.  Jacobi,  'The  Metaphysins  and  Ethics  of  the  Jainas,' 
in  Trans,  of  the  Congress  fur  the  Hist,  of  Ildif/ion,  Oxford,  1908, 
ii.  6U. 


dhartna  and  adharma,  which  occur  already,  in  the 
technical  meaning  just  given,  in  canonical  books, 
seems  to  be  developed  from  a  more  primitive  notion. 
For,  as  their  names  dharma  and  adharina  indicate, 
they  seem  to  have  denoted,  in  primitive  specula- 
tion, those  invisible  'fluids'  which  by  contact 
cause  sin  and  merit.  The  Jains,  using  for  the 
latter  notions  the  terms  pdjja  and  punya,  were 
free  to  use  the  current  names  of  those  '  fluids '  in 
a  new  sense  not  known  to  other  Indian  thinkers. 

Space  (dkdsa)  is  divided  into  that  part  of  space 
which  is  occupied  by  the  world  of  things  (lokdkdsa), 
and  the  space  beyond  it  (alokdkdsa),  which  is 
absolutely  void  and  empty,  an  abyss  of  nothing. 
Dharma  and  adharma  are  co-extensive  with  the 
world  ;  accordingly  no  soul  nor  any  particle  of 
matter  can  get  beyond  this  world  for  want  of  the 
substrates  of  motion  and  rest.  Time  is  recognized  by 
some  as  a  quasi-substance besides  those  enumerated. 

Matter  (pudgala)  is  eternal  and  consists  of  atoms  ; 
otherwise  it  is  not  determined  in  its  nature,  but, 
as  is  already  implied  by  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
definiteness of  Being,  it  is  something  that  may 
become  anything,  as  earth,  water,  fire,  wind,  etc. 
Two  states  of  matter  are  distinguished :  gross 
matter,  of  which  the  things  which  we  perceive 
consist,  and  subtle  matter,  Avhich  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  senses.  Subtle  matter,  for  instance, 
is  that  matter  which  is  transformed  into  the 
difierent  kinds  of  karma  (see  below).  All  mate  lial 
things  are  ultimately  produced  by  the  combina- 
tion of  atoms.  Two  atoms  form  a  compound  when 
the  one  is  viscous  and  the  other  dry,  Ox  both  are  of 
different  degrees  either  of  viscousness  or  dryness. 
Such  compounds  combine  Avith  others,  and  so  on. 
They  are,  hoAvever,  not  constant  in  their  nature, 
but  are  subject  to  change  or  development  (pari- 
ndma),  which  consists  in  the  assumption  of  quali- 
ties (gunas).  In  this  Avay  originate  also  the  bodies 
and  senses  of  living  beings.  The  elements — earth, 
Avater,  fire,  and  Avind — are  bodies  of  souls  in  the 
loAvest  stage  of  development,  and  are,  therefore, 
spoken  of  as  '  earth-bodies,'  '  Avater-bodies,'  etc. 
Here  Ave  meet  Avith  animistic  ideas  Avhich,  in  this 
form,  are  peculiar  to  Jainism.  They  probably  go 
back  to  a  remote  period,  and  must  have  prevailed 
in  classes  of  Indian  society  Avhich  Avere  not  influ- 
enced by  the  more  advanced  ideas  of  the  Brahmans. 

Different  from  matter  and  material  things  are 
the  souls  (jiva,  lit.  'lives').  There  is  an  infinite 
number  of  souls  ;  the  Avhole  Avorld  is  literally  filled 
Avith  them.  The  souls  are  substances,  and  as  such 
eternal ;  but  they  are  not  of  a  definite  size,  since 
they  contract  or"  expand  according  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  body  in  Avhich  they  are  incorporated 
for  the  time  being.  Their  characteristic  mark  is 
intelligence,  Avhicli  may  be  obscured  by  extrinsic 
causes,  but  never  destroyed. 

Souls  are  of  tAVO  kinds :  mundane  (samsdrin), 
and  liberated  (7mckta).  Mimdane  souls  are  the 
embodied  souls  of  living  beings  in  the  Avorld  and 
still  subject  to  the  Cycle  of  Birth  ;  liberated  souls 
Avill  be  embodied  no  more  ;  they  have  accomplished 
absolute  purity  ;  they  dwell  in  the  state  of  perfec- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  universe,  and  have  no  moi'e 
to  do  Avith  Avorldly  allairs ;  they  have  reached 
nirvana  (nirvfti,  or  inukti).  Metaphysically  the 
difference  betAveen  the  mundane  and  the  liberated 
soul  consists  in  this,  that  the  former  is  entirely 
filled  by  subtle  matter,  as  a  bag  is  filled  Avith 
sand,  Aviiile  the  latter  is  absolutely  pure  and  free 
from  any  material  alloy. 

The  defilement  of  the  soul  takes  place  in  the 
folloAving  Avay.  Subtle  matter  ready  to  be  trans- 
formed into  karma  pours  into  the  soul  ;  this  is 
called  'influx'  (dsrava).  In  the  usual  state  of 
things  a  soul  harbours  passions  (kasdya)  Avhich 
act  like  a  viscous  substance  and  retain  the  subtle 
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matter  coming  into  contact  with  the  soixl  ;  the 
subtle  mattov  tlms  cauglit  l>y  the  soul  entera,  aa 
it  were,  into  a  chemical  combination  with  it ;  this 
is  called  the  bindinj^  (bandha)  (of  karmd-UMiiicv). 
The  subtle  matter  '  i>oun(r  or  amalgamated  by  tlie 
soul  is  transformed  into  the  8  kinds  of  karma,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  subtle  body  (kdrmnjinsnrlra) ' 
whicii  clings  to  the  soul  in  all  its  migrations  and 
future  births,  and  determines  the  individual  state 
and  lot  of  that  particular  soul.  For,  as  eacli 
particular  karmu  iias  been  caused  by  some  action, 
good,  l)ad,  or  indillercnt,  of  the  individual  being 
in  q\iestion,  so  this  karma,  in  its  turn,  produces 
certain  painful,  or  pleasant,  or  indiflerent  condi- 
tions and  events  which  the  individual  in  question 
must  undergo.  Now,  when  a  particular  karma 
has  produced  its  effect  in  the  way  described,  it 
(i.e.  the  particular  karma-ma,iiQr)  is  discharged  or 
purged  from  the  soul.  This  process  of  '  purging 
oif  is  called  nirjard.  When  this  process  goes  on 
without  interruption,  all  A;arOTa-matter  will,  in  the 
end,  be  discharged  from  the  soul ;  and  the  latter, 
now  freed  from  the  weight  which  had  kept  it  down 
before  the  time  of  its  liberation  (for  matter  is 
heavy,  and  karma  is  material),  goes  up  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  top  of  the  universe  where  the 
liberated  souls  dwell.  But  in  the  usual  course  of 
things  the  purging  and  binding  processes  go  on 
simultaneously,  and  thereby  the  soul  is  forced  to 
continue  its  mundane  existence.  After  the  death 
of  an  individual,  his  soul,  together  with  its  kdr- 
manaianra,  goes,  in  a  few  moments,  to  the  place 
of  its  new  birth  and  there  assumes  a  new  body, 
expanding  or  contracting  in  accordance  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  latter. 

Embodied  souls  are  living  beings,  the  classilica- 
tion  of  which  is  a  subject  not  only  of  theoretical 
but  also  of  great  practical  interest  to  the  Jain-s. 
As  their  highest  duty  (parama  dharma)  is  not  to 
kill  any  living  beings  (ahimm),  it  becomes  incum- 
bent on  them  to  know  the  various  forms  which 
life  may  assume.  The  Jains  divide  living  beings 
according  to  the  number  of  sense-organs  which  they 
possess  :  the  highest  (pamJicndriya)  possess  all  five 
organs,  viz.  those  of  touch,  taste,  smell,  sight, 
and  hearing,  while  the  lowest  (ekendriya)  have 
only  the  organ  of  touch,  and  the  remaining  classes 
each  one  organ  more  than  the  preceding  one  in 
the  order  of  organs  given  above  ;  e.g.  worms,  etc., 
possess  the  organs  of  touch  and  taste;  ants,  etc., 
possess,  in  addition,  smell  ;  bees,  etc.,  seeing.  The 
vertebrates  possess  all  live  organs  of  sense  ;  the 
higher  animals,  men,  denizens  of  hell,  and  gods 
possess  an  internal  organ  or  mind  (manas),  and  are 
therefore  called  rational  {snnijnin),  while  the  lower 
animals  have  no  mind  (asamjnin).  The  notions  of 
the  Jains  about  beings  with  only  one  organ  are, 
in  part,  peculiar  to  themselves  and  call  for  a  more 
detailed  notice. 

It  hag  already  been  stated  that  the  four  elements  are  ani- 
mated by  souls ;  i.e.,  particles  of  eartli,  etc.,  are  the  body  of 
souls,  called  earth-lives,  etc.  These  we  may  call  elementary 
lives ;  they  live  and  die  and  are  born  again,  in  the  same  or 
another  elementary  body.  These  elementary  lives  are  either 
gross  or  subtle  ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  invisible.     The  last 


1  The  Jains  recognize  5  bodies  which  an  individual  may  possess 
(though  not  all  simultaneously),  one  gross  and  4  subtle  ones. 
Besides  the  kdrinana^arlra,  which  is  the  receptacle  of  karma 
and  has  no  bodily  functions,  there  are  (1)  the  transnmtation 
body  (vaikriyaiarira),  producing  tlie  wonderful  appearances 
which  gods,  magicians,  etc.,  may  assume  ;  (2)  the  translocation 
body  {ti)mrakaiar>.ra),  which  certain  sages  may  assume  for  a 
short  time  in  order  to  consult  a  Tirthakara  at  some  distance  ; 
(3)  the  igneous  body  {taijasaiarlra),  which  in  common  beings 
causes  the  digestion  of  food,  but  in  persons  of  merit  gives  tlfeet 
to  their  curses  (that  they  burn  their  objects)  and  to  their  bene- 
dictions (that  they  gladden  as  the  rays  of  the  moon),  etc.  This 
doctrine  of  the  subtle  bodies,  in  which,  however,  many  details 
are  subject  to  controversy,  seems  to  be  the  outcome  of  very 
primitive  ideas  about  magic,  etc.,  which  the  Jains  attempted  to 
reduce  to  a  rational  theory.  With  the  terms  vaikrlija-  and 
tafjam^arlni  may  bo  compared  the  vaikdrika  and  ta.jasa 
ahaihkdra  of  the  Sankhyas. 


class  of  one-organed  lives  are  plants ;  of  some  plants  each  is 
the  body  of  one  soul  only,  buo  of  other  jilants  each  is  an 
aggregation  of  embodied  souls  which  have  all  functions  of  life, 
as  respiration  and  nutrition,  in  common.  That  i)Iant-8  possess 
souls  is  an  opinion  shared  by  other  Indian  i)hilosophers.  Hut  the 
Jains  have  developed  this  theory  in  a  remarkable  way.  Plants 
in  which  only  one  soul  is  embodied  are  always  gross  ;  they  exist 
in  the  habitable  part  of  the  world  onl}'.  liut  those  plants  of 
wliich  each  is  a  colony  of  pltint-lives  may  also  be  subtle,  i.e. 
invisible,  and  in  that  (■a'<o  they  are  distributed  all  over  the 
world.  These  subtle  plants  aro  called  jiiV/oi/a  ;  they  uro  com- 
Iioseil  of  an  infinite  iiuriiber  of  souls  forming  a  very  small 
cluster,  have  resiiiration  and  nutrit,ion  in  common,  and  experi- 
ence the  most  exquisite  pains.  Innumerable  nigoiliis  form  a 
globule,  and  with  them  the  whole  space  of  the  world  Is  closely 
packed,  like  a  box  filled  with  powder.  The  nigodas  furnish  the 
supply  of  souls  in  place  of  those  who  have  reached  nirr('tna. 
But  an  inflnitesinially  small  fraction  of  one  single  nigoda  has 
su diced  to  replace  the  va<;ancy  caused  in  the  world  by  the 
nirvdyia  of  all  the  souls  that  have  been  liberated  from  the 
beginningless  past  down  to  the  present.  Thus  it  Is  evident 
that  the  saih.yilra  will  never  be  empty  of  living  beings  (see 
Lokaprakcda,  vi.  31  ff.). 

From  another  point  of  view  mundane  beings  are 
divided  into  four  grades  :  denizens  of  hell,  animals, 
men,  and  gods;  these  are  the  four  walks  of  life 
(gati),  in  which  beings  are  born  according  to  their 
merits  or  demerits.  For  details,  see  artt.  Dkmon.s 
AND  SPIIUTS  (Jain),  vol.  iv.    p.  608  tf'.,  CO-SMOOONY 

AND  Cosmology  (Indian),  §  4,  vol.  iv.  p.  100 f., 
and  Ages  of  the  World  (Indian),  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

We  have  seen  that  the  cause  of  the  8our.s  em- 
Iwdiment  is  the  presence  in  it  of  karma-ma.itQv. 
The  theory  of  karma  is  the  key-stone  of  the  Jain 
system ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  explain  this 
theory  in  more  detail.  The  natural  qualities  of 
soul  are  perfect  knowledge  (jildna),  intuition  or 
faith  (dar.iana),  highest  bliss,  and  all  sorts  of  per- 
fections ;  but  these  inborn  qualities  of  the  soul 
are  weakened  or  obscured,  in  mundane  souls,  by 
the  presence  of  karma.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  division  of  karma  will  be  understood.  When 
karma -ma.ttev  has  penetrated  the  soul,  it  is  trans- 
formed into  8  kinds  (prakrti)  of  karma  singly  or 
severally,  which  form  the  kurmanaiftrlra,  just  as 
food  is,  by  digestion,  transformed  into  the  various 
iluids  necessary  for  the  support  and  ^pi-owth  of  the 
body.     The  8  kinds  of  karma  are  as  follows. 

(1)  .Tflandvaraniija,  that  which  obscures  the  inborn  right 
knowledge  (i.e.  onmiscience)  of  the  soul  and  thereby  produces 
different  detrrees  of  knowledge  and  of  i^iorance  ;  1  (2)  dariand- 
varanij/a,  that  which  obscures  right  intuition,  e.g.  sleep;  (3) 
vedaniya,  that  which  obscures  the  bliss-nature  of  the  soul  and 
thereby  produces  pleasure  and  paini;  (4)  mohaniya,  that  which 
disturbs  the  right  attitude  of  the  soul  with  regard  to  faith,  con- 
duct, passions,  and  other  emotions,  and  produces  doubt,  error, 
right  or  wrong  conduct,  passions,  and  various  mental  states. 
The  following  4  kinds  of  kanna  concern  more  the  individual 
status  of  a  being  :  (/i)  dyit^ka,  that  which  determines  the  length 
of  life  of  an  individual  in  one  birth  as  hell-being,  animal,  man, 
or  god;  (6)  ndina,  that  which  produces  the  various  circum- 
stances or  elements  which  collectively  make  up  an  individual 
existence,  e.g.  the  peculiar  body  with  its  general  and  special 
qualities,  faculties,  etc.  ;  (7)  gntra,  that  which  determines  the 
nationality,  caste,  family,  social  standing,  etc.,  of  an  individual ; 
(8)  antardya,  that  which  obstructs  the  inborn  energy  of  the 
soul  and  thereby  prevents  the  doing  of  a  good  action  when 
there  is  a  desire  to  do  it. 

Each  kind  of  karma  has  its  predestined  limits  in 
time  within  which  it  must  take  eflect  and  thereby 
be  purged  ofT.  Before  we  deal  with  the  ojieration 
of  karma,  however,  we  must  mention  anotlier  doc- 
trine which  is  connected  with  the  karma-iheoTj , 
viz.  that  of  the  six  Ic.syus.  The  totality  of  karma 
amalgamated  by  a  soul  induces  on  it  a  transcen- 
dental colour,  a  kind  of  complexion,  which  cannot 
be  perceived  by  our  eyes  ;  and  this  is  called  lehjd. 
There  are  six  leh/us :  black,  blue,  grey  ;  yellow, 
red,  and  white.  They  have  also,  and  prominently, 
a  moral  bearing  ;  for  the  Icsya  indicates  the  char- 
acter of  the  iiidividual  who  owns  it.  The  first 
three  belong  to  bad  characters,  the  last  three  to 
good  characters.^ 

1  The  Jains  acknowledge  five  kinds  of  knowledge  :  (1)  ordinary 
cognition  [mati),  (2)  testimony  (iiruta),  (3)  supernatural  cogni- 
tion (avadhi),  (4)  direct  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  others 
(manahparyai/a),  ('>)  omniscience  (kevala). 

2  The  belief  in  coloura  of  the  soul  seems  to  be  very  old  and  to 
go  back  to  the  time  when  expressions  like  '  a  black  soul,'  '  a 
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The  individual  state  of  the  hoitI  is  produced  by 
its  inborn  nature  and  the  karma  witli  v>^lnoh  it  is 
vitiated  ;  tliis  is  the  developmental  or  jiarinamika 
state.  But  there  are  4  other  states  which  have 
reference  only  to  the  behaviour  of  the  karma.  In 
the  coniniou  course  of  things  karma  takes  efl'ect 
and  ijroduces  its  jjroper  results ;  then  the  soul  is  in 
the  audayiha  state.  By  proper  efforts  karma  may 
be  prevented,  for  some  time,  from  taking  effect ;  it 
is  neutralized  {ujviiamita),  but  it  is  still  present, 
just  like  fire  covered  by  ashes ;  then  the  soul  is 
in  the  aiipa&nmika  state.  When  karma  is  not 
only  prevented  from  operating,  but  is  annihilated 
altogether  (ksapita),  then  the  soul  is  in  the  ksayika 
state,  Avhich  is  necessary  for  reaching  nirvana. 
There  is  a  fourth  state  of  the  soul,  kmyopaiamika, 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  preceding 
ones ;  in  this  state  some  karma  is  annihilated, 
some  is  neutralized,  and  some  is  active.  This  is 
the  state  of  ordinary  good  men,  but  the  ksayika 
and  aupakimika  states  belong  to  holy  men,  especi- 
ally the  former.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that 
these  distinctions  have  an  important  moral  bear- 
ing ;  they  are  constantly  referred  to  in  the  prac- 
tical ethics  of  the  Jains. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  application  of  the 
karyna-iheory  to  ethics.  The  highest  goal  is  to  get 
rid  of  all  karma  (nirjard)  and  meanwhile  to  acquire 
no  new  karma — technically  speaking,  to  stop  the  in- 
flux (dsrava)  of  karma,  which  is  called  safnvara,  or 
the  covering  of  the  channels  through  Avhich  karma 
finds  entrance  into  the  soul.  All  actions  produce 
karma,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  entail  on  the  doer 
continuance  of  worldly  existence  {sdmparuyika) ; 
but,  when  a  man  is  free  from  passions  and  acts  in 
strict  compliance  with  the  rules  of  right  conduct,  his 
actions  produce  karma  which  lasts  but  for  a  moment 
and  is  then  annihilated  ('iryapatha).  Therefore  the 
whole  apparatus  of  monastic  conduct  is  required  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  new  karma ;  the  same 
purpose  is  served  by  austerities  [tapas),  whicli, 
moreover,  annihilate  the  old  karma  more  speedily 
than  would  hajjpen  in  tlie  common  course  of 
things. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  remarks  that  the 
ethics  and  ascetics  of  the  Jains  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  logical  consequence  of  the  theory  of  karma. 
But  from  a  historical  point  of  vieAv  many  of  their 
ethical  principles,  monastic  institutions,  and  ascetic 
practices  have  been  inherited  from  older  religious 
classes  of  Indian  society,  since  Brahmanical  ascetics 
and  Buddhists  resemble  them  in  many  of  their 
precepts  and  institutions  (see  SBE  xxii.  [1884] 
Introd.,  p.  xxiiff.). 

ii.  Jain  ethics  has  for  its  end  the  realization 
of  nirvu7ia,  or  onoksa.  The  necessary  condition 
for  reaching  this  end  is  the  possession  of  right 
faith,  right  knowledge,  and  right  conduct.  These 
three  excellences  are  metaphorically  named  the 
'three  jeyveh'  (triratna),  an  expression  used  also 
by  the  Buddhist  but  in  a  different  sense ;  they 
are  not  produced,  but  they  are  manifested  on 
the  removal  of  obstructing  or  obscuring  species  of 
karma.  To  ellect  this,  the  rules  of  conduct  must 
be  observed  and  corresponding  virtues  must  be 
acquired.  Of  lirst  importance  are  the  five  vows, 
the  first  four  of  which  are  also  acknowledged  by 
Brilhmans  and  Buddhists.  The  five  vows  (vratas) 
of  the  Jains  are  :  (1)  not  to  kill  ;  (2)  not  to  lie  ;  (.3) 
not  to  steal ;  (4)  to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse  ; 
(5)  to  renounce  all  interest  in  worldly  things, 
especially  to  keep  no  property.  These  vows  are  to 
be  strictly  observed  by  monks,  who  take  them  on 
entering  the  Order,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed, 
on  taking  dlksd.     In  their  case  the  vows  are  called 

bright  soul,'  were  understood  in  a  literal  sense.  Traces  of  a 
similar  belief  have  also  been  found  elsewhere  (see  il/aAaWt("tca(a, 
xii.  280.  33  f.,  291.  4flE. ;  cf.  Yugamtra,  iv.  7). 


the  five  great  vows  (makavrata).  Lay  people,  how- 
ever, should  observe  these  vows  so  far  as  their  con- 
ditions admit ;  the  live  vows  of  the  lay  people  are 
called  the  small  vows  [anuvrata).  To  explain  :  not 
to  kill  any  living  beings  requires  the  greatest 
caution  in  all  actions,  considering  that  nearly  every- 
tliing  is  believed  fco  be  endowed  with  life.  Endless 
rules  have  been  laid  down  for  monks  Avhich  aim  at 
preventing  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  any  living 
beings  whatever.  But  if  a  layman  were  to  observe 
these  rules  he  could  not  go  about  his  business  ;  he 
is,  therefore,  obliged  to  refrain  only  from  intention- 
ally killing  living  beings,  be  it  for  food,  jjleasure, 
gain,  or  any  such  purpose.  And  so  it  is  also  with  the 
remaining  vows ;  their  rigour  is  somewhat  abated 
in  the  case  of  laymen.  A  layman,  however,  may, 
for  a  limited  time,  follow  a  more  rigorous  practice 
T)y  taking  one  of  the  following  particular  vows  or 
regulations  of  conduct  {Mavrata) :  (1)  digvirati ; 
he  may  limit  the  distance  up  to  which  he  will  go 
in  this  or  that  direction  ;  (2)  anarthadandavirati  ; 
he  may  abstain  from  engaging  in  anything  that 
does  not  strictly  concern  him  ;  (3)  upabhogapari- 
hJiogaparimdna ;  he  may  set  a  measure  to  his  food, 
drink,  and  the  things  he  enjoys,  avoiding  besides 
gi'oss  enjoyments.  (It  may  be  mentioned  in  pass- 
ing that  certain  articles  of  food,  etc.,  are  strictly 
forbidden  to  all,  monks  and  laymen  alike,  e.g. 
roots,  honey,  and  spirits  ;  and  likewise  no  food  may 
be  eaten  at  night. )  The  preceding  three  vows  are 
called  gunavrata ;  the  next  iowx  are  the  disciplimiry 
vows  (siksdvrata) :  (4)  demvirafa,  reducing  the  area 
in  which  one  will  move  ;  (5)  sdmdyika  ;  by  this  vow 
the  layman  undertakes  to  give  up,  at  stated  times, 
all  sinful  actions  by  sitting  down  motionless  and 
meditating  on  holy  things ;  (6)  pausadliopavdsa, 
to  live  as  a  monk  on  tliQ  8th,  14th,  or  15th  day 
of  the  lunar  fortnight,  at  least  once  a  month  :  (7) 
atithisamvibhdga,  lit.  to  give  a  share  to  guests,  but 
it  is  understood  in  a  less  literal  sense,  viz.  to  provide 
the  monks  with  what  they  want. 

Most  of  these  regulations  of  conduct  for  laymen 
are  intended  apparently  to  make  them  participate, 
in  a  measure  and  for  some  time,  in  the  merits  and 
benefits  of  monastic  life  without  obliging  them  to 
renounce  the  world  altogether.  The  rules  for  a 
voluntary  death  have  a  similar  end  in  view  (see  art. 
Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead  [Jain],  vol.  iv. 
p.  484 f.).  It  is  evident  that  the  lay  part  of  the 
community  were  not  regarded  as  outsiders,  or  only 
as  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Order,  as  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  in  early  Buddhism ;  their 
position  was,  from  the  beginning,  well  defined  by 
religious  duties  and  privileges  ;  the  bond  whicli 
united  them  to  the  Order  of  monks  was  an  elTective 
one.  The  state  of  a  layman  was  one  preliminary 
and,  in  many  cases,  preparatory  to  the  state  of  a 
monk  ;  in  the  latter  respect,  hoM'ever,  a  change 
seems  to  have  coTue  about,  in  so  far  as  now  and  for 
some  time  past  the  Order  of  monks  is  recruited 
chiefly  from  novices  entering  it  at  an  early  age,  not 
from  laymen  in  general.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  close  union  between  laymen  and  monks 
brought  about  by  the  similarity  of  their  religious 
duties,  ditt'ering  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  has 
enabled  Jainism  to  avoid  fundamental  changes 
within,  and  to  resist  dangers  from  without  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  while  Buddhism, 
being  less  exacting  as  regards  the  laymen, 
underwent  the  most  extraordinary  evolutions  and 
finally  disappeared  altogether  in  the  country  of 
its  origin. 

A  monk  on  entering  the  Order  takes  the  five 
great  vows  stated  above ;  if  they  are  strictly  kept,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  five  times  five  clauses,  or  bhdvaiids 
(SBE  xxii.  202  ft'. ),  no  new  karma  can  form.  But,  to 
practise  them  eftectually,  more  explicit  regulations 
are  required,  and  these  constitute  the  discipline 
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of  tlic  monks.     This  (U.scii)line  is  described  under 
seven  lieads. 

(1)  Sinto  tlironyh  the  activity  of  body,  siiecch, 
and  mind,  which  is  technically  called  ?/'"/«  l>y  tiie 
Jains,  /;a;v?irt-matter  pours  into  the  soul  (/'(srnva) 
and  forms  new  karvta,  as  explained  above,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dsrnva  (or  to 
ellect  samvara),  to  rej^ulate  those  activities  by 
keeping  body,  speech,  and  mind  in  strict  control  : 
these  are  the  three  f/nptis  {e.g.,  the  (jujiti  or  guard- 
ing of  the  mind  consists  in  not  thinking  or  desiring 
anj'thing  bad;  having  only  good  tiioughts,  etc.). 
(2)  Even  in  those  actions  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  duties  of  a  monk,  he  may  become  guilty 
of  sin  by  inadvertently  transgressing  the  great 
vows  (e.g.,  killing  living  beings).  To  avoid  such 
sins  lie  must  observe  the  live  samitis,  i.e.  he  must 
be  cautious  in  walking,  speaking,  collecting  alms, 
taking  up  or  putting  down  things,  and  voiding  the 
body;  e.g.,  a  monk  should  in  walking  look  before 
him  for  about  six  feet  of  ground  to  avoid  killing  or 
hurting  any  living  being ;  he  should,  for  the  same 
reason,  inspect  and  sweep  the  ground  before  he 
puts  auytliiiig  on  it  ;  he  should  be  careful  not  to 
eat  anything  considered  to  possess  life,^  etc.  (3) 
Passion  being  the  cause  of  the  amalgamation  of 
karma-m^iiax  with  the  soul,  the  monk  should  ac- 
quire virtues.  The  4  cardinal  vices  [kasdya)  are 
anger,  pride,  illusion,  and  greed  ;  their  opposite 
virtues  are  forbearance,  indulgence,  straightfor- 
wardness, and  purity.  Adding  to  them  the  follow- 
ing 6  virtues,  veracity,  restraint,  austerities,  free- 
dom from  attachment  to  anything,  poverty,  and 
chastity,  we  have  what  is  called  the  tenfold  highest 
law  of  the  monks  [nttamndharnm).'^  (4)  Helpful 
for  the  realization  of  the  sanctity  of  which  an  earnest 
searcher  of  the  highest  good  stands  in  need  are 
the  12  rfllexions  {nnupreksd  or  bhCivctnd)  on  the 
transitoriness  of  all  things,  on  the  helplessness  of 
men,  on  the  misery  of  tlic  world,  and  similar  topics, 
which  form  the  subject  of  endless  homilies  inserted 
in  their  works  by  Jain  authors.  (5)  Furthermore, 
it  is  necessary  for  a  monk,  in  order  to  keep  in  the 
right  path  to  perfection  and  to  anniliilate  his 
karnin,  to  bear  cheerfully  with  all  that  may  cause 
him  trouble  or  annoyance.  There  are  22  such 
'troubles'  [parlsnha)  which  a  monk  must  endure 
without  (linching,  as  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and 
heat,  all  sorts  of  trying  occurrences,  illness,  ill 
treatment,  emotions,  etc.  If  we  consider  that  the 
conduct  of  the  monk  is  regulated  with  the  purpose 
of  denjdng  him  every  form  of  comfort  and  merely 
keeping  him  alive,  without,  however,  the  risk  of 
hurting  any  living  beings,  it  may  be  imagined  to 
what  practical  consequences  the  endurance  of  the 
pnrlsahas  must  lead.  (6)  Conduct  (rhdritra)  con- 
sists in  control  and  is  of  5  degrees  or  phases.  In 
the  lowest  pliase  all  sinful  activities  are  avoided, 
and  the  highest  leads  to  the  annihilation  of  all 
karma,  preliminary  to  final  liberation.  (7)  The 
last  item  is  asceticism  or  austerities  (tapas),  which 
not  only  prevents  the  forming  of  new  karma  {sai'n- 
vara)  but  also  purges  oil  the  old  (nirjard),  provided 
that  it  be  undertaken  in  tlie  right  way  and  with 
the  right  intention  ;  for  there  are  also  the  '  austeri- 
ties of  fools '  (hdlatapas)  practised  by  other  religious 
sects,  through  which  temporary  merits,  such  as 
supernatural  powers,  birth  as  a  god,  etc.,  can  be 
accomplished  but  the  highest  good  will  never  be 
attained.  Tapas  is,  therefonj,  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions  of  Jainism.  It  is  divided 
into  («)  external  and  (6)  internal  tapas  ;  the  former 
comprises  the  austerities  practised  by  the  Jains, 
the  latter  their  spiritual  exercises,  (a)  Among 
austerities  fasting  is   the  most  conspicuous  ;   the 

1  The  second  part  of  the  Achdn'tiiga  sidra  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  cautions  to  be  taken  in  this  regard. 

2  Cf.  Mann,  vi.  92. 


Jains  have  developed  it  to  a  kind  of  art,  and  reach 
a  remarkable  proliciency  in  it.  The  usual  way  of 
fasting  is  to  eat  only  one  meal  every  second,  third, 
fourth  day,  and  so  on  down  to  half  a  year.  Another 
form  of  fasting  is  starving  oneself  to  death  (mdra- 
ndnlikl  sainlekhand  ;  see  '  Voluntary  death  or 
euthanasia'  in  the  art.  Death  and  Disposal  of 
THF.  Di:aI)  [Jain]).  Other  kinds  of  abstinence  are 
distinguished  from  fasting  properly  so  called  :  re- 
duction of  the  quantity  of  tlie  daily  fooil ;  restric- 
tions as  regards  the  Kind  of  food  selected  from 
what  one  has  obtained  by  begging  (for  monks  and 
nuns  must,  of  course,  beg  their  daily  meal  and 
must  not  eat  what  has  been  specially  preiiared 
for  them) ;  rejection  of  all  attractive  food.  To 
the  category  of  external  austerities  belong  also 
sitting  in  secluded  spots  to  meditate  tliere  and 
the  postures  taken  up  during  meditation.  The 
latter  item  Jain  ascetics  have  in  common  with 
IJrahmanical  Yoga,  (i)  Internal  austerities  em- 
brace all  that  belongs  to  spiritual  discipline,  in- 
cluding contemplation— e.fl'.,  confessing  and  re- 
penting of  sins.  Transgressions  of  the  rules  of 
conduct  are  daily  expiated  by  tlie  ceremony  of 
pratikramana  ;  greater  sins  must  be  confessed  to  a 
superior  (dlochand)  and  repented  of.  The  usual 
penance  in  less  serious  cases  is  to  stand  erect  in  a 
certain  position  for  a  given  time  [kdyotsarga) ;  but 
for  graver  transgressions  the  superior  prescribes 
other  penances — in  the  worst  cases  a  new  ordination 
of  the  guilty  monk.  Other  kinds  of  internal 
austerities  consist  in  modest  behaviour,  in  doing 
services  to  other  members  of  the  Order  or  laymen, 
in  the  duty  of  studying,  in  overcoming  all  tempta- 
tions. But  the  most  important  of  all  spiritual 
exercises  is  contemplation  (dhyuna).  Contempla- 
tion consists  in  the  concentration  of  the  mind  on 
one  object ;  it  cannot  be  persevered  in  for  longer 
than  one  muhurta  (48  minutes),  and  is  permitted 
only  to  persons  of  a  sound  constitution.  According 
to  the  object  on  which  the  thoughts  are  concentrated 
and  the  purpose  for  which  this  is  done,  contem  pdation 
may  be  bad  or  good,  .and  will  lead  to  corresponding 
results.  We  are  here  concerned  only  with  good 
contemplation,  Avhich  is  either  religious  (dhanna), 
or  pure  or  bright  {iukla).  The  former  leads  to  the 
intuitive  cognition  of  (hings  hidden  to  common 
mortals,  especially  of  religious  truths.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  pretended  accuracy  of 
information  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  such  as  cosmo- 
graphy, astronomy,  geography,  spiritual  processes, 
etc.,  which  the  sacred  books  and  later  treatises 
contain  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  intuition  ^\  Inch 
the  'religious  contemplation'  is  imagined  to  pro- 
duce. Higher  than  the  latter  is  the  '  pure '  con- 
templation, which  leads  through  four  stages  to 
linal  emancipation  :  first,  single  objects  are  medi- 
tated upon,  then  only  one  object ;  then  there  is  the 
stage  when  the  activities  of  the  body,  speech,  and 
mind  continue,  but  only  in  a  subtle  form  without 
relapse.  At  this  stage,  when  the  worldlj'  existence 
rapidly  draws  towards  its  end,  the  remaining /i-rn-wjrt 
may  be  suddenly  consumed  by  a  kind  of  explosion 
called  samudghdta.  Then,  in  the  last  stage  of 
contemplation,  all  karma  being  annihilated  and 
all  activities  having  ceased,  the  soul  loaves  the 
body  and  goes  up  to  the  top  of  the  universe,  where 
the  liberated  souls  stay  for  ever.  It  must,  however, 
be  remarked  that  '  pure  contemplation '  is  not  by 
itself  a  means  of  reaching  liberation,  but  that  it  is 
the  last  link  of  a  long  chain  of  preparatory  exer- 
tions. Even  its  first  two  stages  can  be  realized 
only  by  those  in  Avhom  the  passions  {kamya) 
are  either  neutralized  or  annihilated  ;  and  only  ke- 
va/ins,  i.e.  those  who  have  already  reached  omni- 
science, can  enter  into  the  last  two  stages,  which 
lead  directly  to  liberation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nirvana  is  necessarily  preceded  by  12  years  of 
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self-mortification  of  the  flesh, ^  which  should  be 
the  closins?  act  of  a  monk's  career,  though  it  no 
lonj^er  leads  to  liberation,  for  Jambusvamin,  the 
disciple  of  Maliavira's  disciple  Sudliamian,  was 
the  last  man  who  reached  kevaln,  or  omniscience, 
and  was  liberated  on  his  death  ^  (64  after  Mahavlra's 
Nirvana) ;  accordingly  during  the  rest  of  the  pres- 
ent AvasarpinI  period  nobody  will  be  born  who 
readies  nirvana  in  the  same  existence.  Neverthe- 
less these  speculations  possess  a  great  theoretical 
interest,  because  they  afibrd  us  a  deeper  insight 
into  tlie  Jain  system. 

In  this  connexion  we  must  notice  a  doctrine  to 
Avliich  the  Jains  attach  much  importance,  viz.  the 
doctrine  of  the  14  gunasthanafi,  i.e.  the  14  steps 
which,  by  a  gradual  increase  of  good  qualities  and 
decrease  of  karma,  lead  from  total  ignorance  and 
A\Tong  belief  to  alssolute  purity  of  the  soul  and 
final  liberation. 

In  the  first  stage  {mithyddf^i)  are  all  beings  from  the  nrgodas 
upwards  to  those  men  who  do  not  know  or  do  not  believe  in 
the  truths  revealed  by  the  Tu'thakaras ;  they  are  swayed  by  the 
two  cardinal  passions,  love  and  hate  {rciga  and  dvesa),  and  are 
completely  tied  down  bj'  karma.  In  the  following  stages,  as 
one  advances  by  degrees  in  true  knowledge,  in  firmness  of 
belief,  and  in  the  control  and  repression  of  passions,  different 
kinds  of  karma  are  got  rid  of  and  their>ffects  cease,  so  that  tlie 
being  in  question  becomes  purer  and  purer  in  each  following 
stage.  In  all  stages  up  to  the  11th  (that  of  a  vpa^antakasdya- 
vUardgachchhadm.a.stha)  a  relapse  maj'  take  place  and  a  man 
may  fall  even  down  to  the  first  stage.  But  as  soon  as  he  has 
reached  the  12th  stage,  in  which  the  first  four  kinds  of  kartnn 
are  annihilated  (that  of  a  kstnaka^dyamtnrdgnchchhadmastha), 
he  cannot  but  pass  through  the  last  two  stages,  in  which  omni- 
science is  reached  ;  in  tlie  13th  stage  (tliat  of  a  sayogikevalin) 
the  man  still  belongs  to  the  world,  and  may  continue  in  it  for  a 
long  period  ;  he  retains  some  activities  of  body,  speech,  and 
mind  ;  but,  when  all  his  activities  cease,  l.e  enters  on  the  last 
stage  (that  of  an  ayogikevalin),  which  leads  immediately  to 
liberation,  when  the  last  remnant  of  karma  has  been  annihi- 
lated. 

A  question  must  now  be  answered  which  will 
present  itself  to  every  critical  reader,  viz.  Is  the 
karma-theorj  as  explained  above  an  original  and 
integral  part  of  the  Jain  system  ?  It  seems  so 
abstruse  and  highly  artificial  that  one  would 
readily  believe  it  a  later  developed  metaphysical 
doctrine  which  Avas  gi'afted  on  an  originally  re- 
ligious system  based  on  animistic  notions  and 
intent  on  sparing  all  living  beings.  But  such  a 
hypothesis  Avould  be  in  conflict  with  the  fact  that 
this  karma-t\\eorj,  if  not  in  all  details,  certainly 
in  the  main  outlines,  is  acknowledged  in  the  oldest 
parts  of  the  canon  and  presupposed  by  many  ex- 
pressions and  technical  terms  occurring  in  them. 
Nor  can  we  assume  that  in  this  regard  the  canoni- 
cal books  represent  a  later  dogmatic  development 
for  the  following  reason :  the  terms  dsrava, 
samvara,  nirjard,  etc.,  can  be  understood  only  on 
the  supposition  that  karma  is  a  kind  of  subtle 
matter  flowing  or  pouring  into  tlie  soul  (asrava), 
that  this  influx  can  be  stopped  or  its  inlets  covered 
(mmvara),  and  that  the  karma-m^iie.r  received 
into  the  soul  is  consumed  or  digested,  as  it  were, 
by  it  [nirjara).  TJie  Jains  understand  these  terms 
in  their  literal  meaning,  and  use  them  in  explaining 
the  way  of  salvation  (the  samvara  of  the  dsravas 
and  the  nirjard  lead  to  moksa).  Now  these  terms 
are  as  old  as  Jainism.  For  the  Buddhists  have 
bon-owed  from  it  tlie  most  significant  term  asrava  ; 
they  use  it  in  very  much  the  same  sense  as  the 
Jains,  but  not  in  its  literal  meaning,  .since  they  do 
not  regard  the  karma  as  subtle  matter,  and  deny 
the  existence  of  a  soul  into  which  the  karma  could 
have  an  'influx.'  Instead  of  samvara  they  say 
dsavakkhaya  (asrava ksay a),  'destruction  of  the 
dsravas,'  and  identify  it  with  viagga  [marga, 
'path').  It  is  obvious  that  M'ith  i\m\\\  asrava  ha.?. 
lost  its  literal  meaning,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
must  liave  borrowed  this  term  from  a  sect  where  it 
had  retained  its  original  significance,  or,  in  other 

1  See  Death  and  Disposal  op  the  Dead  (Jain),  vol.  iv.  p.  484. 

2  PariH^{a  Parvan,  iv.  50  S. 


Avords,  from  the  Jains.  Tlie  Buddhists  also  use 
the  term  samvara,  e.g.  sllasamvara,  'restraint 
under  the  moral  law,'  and  the  participle  samvtita, 
'  controlled,'  words  which  are  not  used  in  this  sense 
by  Bralimanical  writers,  and  therefore  are  most 
jirobably  adopted  from  Jainism,  where  in  their 
literal  sense  tliey  adequately  express  the  idea  that 
tliey  denote.  Thus  the  same  argument  serves  to 
prove  at  the  same  time  that  the  /i;«rm«-theory  of 
the  Jains  is  an  original  and  integral  part  of  their 
system,  and  that  Jainism  is  considerably  older 
than  the  origin  of  Buddhism. 
,  5.  Present  state  of  Jainism. — The  Jains,  both 
Svetambaras  and  Digambaras,  number,  according 
to  the  census  of  1901,  1,334,140  members,  i.e.  even 
less  than  ^  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of 
India. ^  On  account  of  their  wealth  and  education 
the  Jains  are  of  greater  importance,  however,  than 
might  be  expected  from  their  number.  There 
ai'e  communities  of  Jains  in  most  towns  all  over 
India.  The  Digambaras  are  found  chiefly  in 
Soutliern  India,  in  INIaisur  and  Kannada,  but  also 
in  the  North,  in  the  Nortli-Western  provinces, 
Eastern  Rajputana,  and  the  Panjab.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Svetambaras  are  in  Gujarat  (whence 
(/ujarati  has  become  the  coiimion  language  of  the 
Svetainliaras,  rather  than  Hindi)  and  Western 
Kajputaiia,  Init  they  are  to  be  found  also  all  over 
Nortliern  and  Central  India.  Very  much  the  same 
distiibirtion  of  the  Jains  as  at  present  seems,  from 
the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions,  to  have  prevailed 
ever  since  the  4th  century.-  Splendid  temples 
bear  testimony  to  the  wealth  and  zeal  of  tlie  sect, 
.some  of  which  rank  among  tlie  architectural 
wonders  of  India,  as  those  onthe  hills  of  Girnar 
and  Satrunjaya,  on  Mount  Abu,  in  Ellora,  and 
elsewhere. 

The  outfit  of  a  monk  is  restricted  to  bare 
necessities,  and  tliese  he  must  beg :  clotlies,  a 
blanket,  an  almsbowl,  a  stick,  a  broom  to  sweep  the 
ground,  a  piece  of  cloth  to  cover  his  mouth  when 
speaking  lest  insects  should  enter  it.  The  nuns' 
outfit  is  the  same  except  tliat  they  have  additional 
clothes.  The  Digambaras  have  a  similar  outfit, 
but  keep  no  clothes  and  use  peacocks'  feathers  in- 
stead of  the  broom.  The  monks  shave  the  head, 
or  remove  the  hair  by  plucking  it  out  [loclia).  The 
latter  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  hair  is  to  be 
preferred  and  is  necessary  at  particular  times ;  it 
is  peculiar  to  the  Jains  and  is  regarded  by  them  as 
an  essential  rite. 

Originally  tlie  monks  had  to  lead  a  wandering 
life  except  during  tlie  monsoon,  when  they  stayed 
in  one  place ;  compare  the  vassa  of  the  Buddhist 
monks.  Thus  Mahavira  in  his  wandering  stayed 
for  one  day  only  in  a  village  and  five  days  in  a 
town.  But  this"  habit  has  been  somewhat  changed 
by  the  introduction  of  convents  (updiraya),  corre- 
sponding to  the  vihdras  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  vpdirayas  '  are  separate  buildings  erected  by  each  sect 
for  their  monks  or  nuns.  An  Upasraya  is  a  large  bare  hall 
witliout  bath-rooms  and  cooking  places,  furnished  only  with 
wooden  beds  '  (M.  Stevenson,  Mod.  Jainism,,  p.  3S). 

The  Svetambaras,  as  a  rule,  go  only  to  those 
places  Avhere  there  are  such  updirayas ;  and  now 
they  stay  as  long  as  a  week  in  a  village,  in  a  town 
as  long  as  a  month.  It  is  in  the  updsraya  that 
the  monks  preacli  or  explain  sacred  texts  to  laymen 
who  come  to  visit  them.  Tlie  daily  duties  of  a 
monk  are  rather  arduous  if  conscientiously  per- 
formed ;  e.g. ,  he  should  sleep  only  three  hours  of 
the  night.  His  duties  consist  in  repenting  of  and 
expiating  sins,  meditating,  studying,  begging  alms 
(in  tlie  afternoon),  careful  inspection  of  his  clothes 
and  other  tilings  for  the  removal  of  insects,  for 

J  The  small  number  of  Jains  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Jainism  is  not  a  religion  of  the  uncultivated  masses,  but  rather 
of  the  upper  classes. 

2  See  Gu6rinot,  lUpertoire  d'ipigraphie  jaina,  p.  24. 
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cleaning  tlieni,  cto.  (for  details  see  lect.  xxvi.  of 
the  IJttarddhiiitydna  antra  [SUE  xlv.  142)1'.]). 
There  are  variou.'i  niona.stio  tk'j:ree.s.  First  there  is 
the  novifc  (sniLm),  who  is  not  j'ct  ordained.  When 
he  or  any  other  man  takes  tlic  vows  (rrtifdifihin), 
he  renounces  the  world  (prnvrajyd)  and  is  initiated 
or  takes  diksn.  The  most  impi^rlant  eereinony  at 
that  time  is  the  shavinj,'  or  pulling  out  of  the  hair 
imfler  a  tree.  From  a  common  monk  he  may  rise 
tf>  the  rank  of  a  teacher  and  superior  called 
iipCtdhydya,  dchdrya,  vdclutka,  gavin,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  degrees  and  occupations. 

The  religious  duties  of  the  laity  have,  to  some 
extent,  hecn  treated  above.  The  ideal  of  conduct 
is  that  of  the  monk,  which  a  layman,  of  course, 
cannot  realize,  btit  which  he  tries  to  approach  by 
taking  upon  himself  particular  vows.'  But  in 
practical  life  also,  apart  from  asceticism,  the  Jains 

fiossess  a  body  of  rules  composed  by  monks  which 
ay  out  a  rational  course  of  life  for  laymen  and 
tend  to  improve  their  Avel fare  and  moral  st.andard.^ 
The  monks  have  also  to  provide  for  the  religious 
■wants  of  the  laitj'  by  explaining  sacred  texts  or 
religious  treatises  and  delivering  sermons  ;  this  is 
done  in  the  vpdirayas  where  the  laymen  visit 
them  ;  similarly  the  nuns  are  visited  by,  or  visit, 
the  laj'  women.  But  the  most  conspicuous  habit 
of  the  laity  is  attendance  in  temples,  and  worship 
of  the  Tirthakaras  and  the  deities  associated  with 
them.* 

We  must  now  advert  to  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Jains  which  has  struck  all  observers  more  than  any 
other,  viz.  their  extreme  carefulness  not  to  destroy 
any  living  being,  a  principle  which  is  carried  out 
to  its  very  last  consequences  in  monastic  life,  and 
has  shaped  the  conduct  of  the  laitj'  in  a  great 
measure.  No  layman  will  intentionally  kill  anj' 
living  being,  not  even  any  insect,  however  trouble- 
some ;  he  will  remove  it  carefully  without  hurting 
it.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Jains  are 
strict  vegetarians.  This  principle  of  not  hurting 
any  living  being  bars  them  from  some  professions, 
e.g.  agriculture,  and  '  has  thrust  them  into  com- 
merce, and  especially  into  its  least  elevating  branch 
of  money-lending.  Most  of  the  money-lending  in 
Western  India  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jains,  and 
this  accounts  in  a  great  measure  both  for  their 
unpopularity  and  for  their  wealth.'  *  A  remarkable 
institution  of  the  Jains,  due  to  their  tender  regard 
for  animal  life,  is  their  asylums  for  old  and  diseased 
animals,  the panjni'ajwhis,  where  they  are  kept  and 
fed  till  they  die  a  natural  death. 

6.  History  of  Jainism. — The  history  of  the  Jain 
church,  in  both  the  Svetambara  and  the  Digambara 
sections,  is  chiefly  contained  in  their  lists  of  patri- 
archs and  teachers  and  in  legends  concerning  them. 
The  oldest  list  of  patriarchs  of  the  ovetambaras  is 
the  Stharirdvall  in  the  Kalpasutra,  which  begins 
Avith  Mahavira's  disciple  Sudharman  and  ends  with 
the  33rd  patriarch  Sandilya  or  Skandila.  Of  most 
patriarchs  only  the  names  and  the  gotra  are  given  ; 
Ijut  there  is  also  an  expanded  list  from  the  6th, 
Bhailral)ahu,  down  to  the  14th,  Vajrasena,  which 
adds  more  details,  viz.  the  names  of  the  disciples 
of  each  patriarch  and  of  tlie  schools  and  branches 
(gana,  kulci,  and  klkhd)  founded  by,  or  originating 
with,   them.     As  some   of  these  details  are   also 

1  Mention  Bhoiild  be  made  of  the  11  pa^imds  (Skr.  pratimd), 
or  standards  of  ascetic  life,  which  a  layman  may  take  upon 
himself,  especially  when  he  intends  to  end  his  life  by  starving 
(of.  Hoemle,  Uvdsagadasao,  tr.,  p.  45,  n.  12  f.,  I A  xxxiii.  [19041 
330). 

2  E.  Windisch,  Yogaidgtra,  Germ,  tr.,  ZDMG  xxviii.  [1874]; 
L.  Suali,  yogabindu,  Ital.  tr.,  Glornale  della  Societd  Asiatica 
Italiana,  xxi.  [lOOS] ;  Warren,  Jainism,  p.  04  ff. 

3  For  a  description  of  the  worship  of  the  different  sections  of 
the  Jains  see  Stevenson,  Mod.  Jainium,  p.  Sr>fr.,  where  there  is 
also  a  short  notice  of  the  .Tain  festivals  and  fasts  (p.  107  ff. ;  cf. 
also  art.  FESxrvALS  and  Fasts  [Jain],  vol.  v.  p.  875  ff.). 

*  Stevenson,  41. 


mentioned  in  old  Jain  inscriptions  of  the  2nd  cent. 
A.D.  found  at  Mathura,'  this  part  at  least  of  the 
Jain  tradition  is  proved  to  be  based  on  historical 
fact.s.  Further,  the  more  tletailed  list  of  patriarchs 
shows  that  after  tiie  (5tli  p.atriarch  a  great  expan- 
sion of  .lainism  took  place  in  the  N.  and  N.W.  of 
India.-  15eyond  tins  details  mentioned,  we  have  no 
historical  records  about  the  patriarchs  ;  but  such 
legends  as  were  known  about  them  down  to 
Vajrasena  have  been  combined  in  Hemachandra's 
Pariii.'ita  parvan  into  a  kind  of  continuous  nar- 
rative.* For  later  times  there  are  ILsts  of  teachers 
igurvdi'ali,  pat/dvali)*  of  .separate  schools,  called 
gitchrjijia,  which  give  a  summary  account  from 
Mahiivlra  down  to  the  founder  of  the  gnchrhha  in 
question,  and  then  a  more  detailed  one  of  the  line 
of  descent  from  the  latter  downward,  with  some 
particulars  of  subsequent  heads  of  the  gachchlut 
called  Sripujya.  The  number  of  gdthrhfuts,  which 
usually  diller  only  in  minute  details  of  conduct,  is 
said  to  amount  to  84,  of  which  only  8  are  repre- 
sented in  Gujarat,  the  most  important  of  them 
being  the  Kharatara  Gachchha,  which  has  .split 
into  many  minor  gachchhas,  the  Tapa,  Afichala, 
and  others.  Separate  mention  is  due  to  the 
Upakesa  Gachchna,  whose  members  are  known  as 
the  Oswal  Jains  ;  they  .are  remarkable  for  begin- 
ning their  descent,  not  from  Mahavira,  but  from 
his  predecessor  Parsva.  These  lists  of  teachers 
seem,  as  a  rule,  to  be  reliable  only  in  that  part 
which  comes  after  the  founder  of  the  school  to 
which  they  belong  ;  the  preceding  period  down  to 
about  the  9th  cent.  A.D.  is  one  of  great  uncer- 
tainty ;  there  seems  to  be  a  chronological  blank  of 
three  centuries  somewhere.' 

Records  which  allude  to  contemporaneous  secular 
history  are  scant ;  .such  as  we  have  in  inscriptions 
and  legends  refer  to  kings  who  had  favoured  the 
Jains  or  were  believed  to  liave  embraced  Jainism. 
The  lirst  patron  king  of  the  Jains  is  said  to  have 
been  Samprati,  grand.son  of  the  great  emperor 
Asoka  ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful  history.  A  Jiis- 
torical  fact  of  the  gieatest  importance  for  the 
history  of  Jainism  Mas  the  conversion  of  Kumara- 

gala,  king  of  Gujarat,  by  Hemachandra  (see  art. 
[emachandra). 

Finally,  we  must  mention  the  schisms  (nihnnva) 
that  have  occurred  in  the  Jain  church.  According 
to  the  Svetambaras,  there  were  eight  schisms,  of 
which  the  lirst  was  originated  by  ^lahavlra's  .son- 
in-law,  Jamali ;  and  the  eighth,  occurring  in  609 
A.v.  or  A.D.  83,  gave  rise  to  the  Digambara  sect.' 
But  the  Digambaras  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
earlier  schisms  ;  they  say  that  under  Bhadrabahu 
rose  the  sect  of  Arahaphalakas,  which  in  A.D.  80 
developed  into  the  Svetambara  sect.^  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  separation  of  the  sections  of  the  Jain 
church  took  place  gradually,  an  individual  develoj)- 
ment  going  on  in  botli  groups  living  at  a  great 
distance  from  one  another,  and  that  they  became 
aware  of  their  mutual  ditterence  about  the  end  of 
the  1st  cent.  A.D.  But  the  ditlerence  is  small  in 
articles  of  faith  (see  art.  DIGAMBARA). 
The  sources  for  the  history  of  the  Digambaras  are 

1  See  Biihler,  Epigr.  Ind.  1.  [1S92]  371  ff.,  393  fT. 

2  It  is,  however,  curious  that  another  tradition  states:  'In 
India  after  the  time  of  the  Nanda  kings  the  Law  of  the  Jinas 
will  become  scarce  '  (Pau7/iflc/!^n>a,  Ixxxix.  42).  PerlK^ps  this 
refers  more  specially  to  Magadha  and  the  adjoining  countries, 
where,  under  the  reign  of  the  Mauryas,  Buddhism  soon  attained 
the  position  of  a  popular  religion,  and  must  have  become  a 
formidable  rival  of  Jainism. 

3  See  the  contents  of  the  work  given  in  the  introduction  to  the 
text  in  the  Bibl.  Ind.  edition. 

*  The  oldest  gurvavali  known  is  that  by  Munisundara,  A.D. 
1410,  ed.  Benares,  1905. 

5  A  full  bibliography  of  this  subject  is  contained  in  Gu(5rinot, 
Essai  de  hihliographu  jaina,  p.  370 ff.,  and  Repertoire  d'ipi- 
graphic  jaina,  p.  59  ff. 

6  See  E.  Leumann,  in  Ind.  Studien,  xvii.  [1885]  91  ff. 

7  See  ZD^fG  xxxviii.  [1884]  Iff. 
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of  a  similar  kind  to  tliose  of  the  Svetanibaras,  but 
later  in  date.  The  Digambara  line  of  patriarchs 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  their  rivals,  except 
that  they  agree  in  the  names  of  the  lirst  patriarch, 
Jambu,  and  the  6th,  IJhadrabahu,  mIio,  according 
to  the  Digambaras,  emigrated  at  the  head  of  the 
true  monks  towards  tiie  South.  From  Bhadrabahu 
dates  the  gradual  loss  of  their  sacred  literatni-e, 
as  stated  above.  The  inscriptions  furnish  ample 
materials  for  a  necessarily  incomplete  history  of 
their  ancient  schools  [ganas) ;  but  they  do  not 
quite  agree  in  all  details  with  the  more  modern 
tradition  of  the  2xUtdvalis.  According  to  tlie 
latter,  the  main  church  {mnla-sahgha)  divided  into 
four  ganas,  Nandi,  Sena,  Siihha,  and  Deva,  about 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D. 

Literature. — Some  of  the  more  important  works  and 
treatises  have  been  cited  in  the  art.  ;  a  full  bibliograi)hy  has 
been  given  by  A.  Gudrinot,  Ensai  de  bibliograjMe  jaina,  Paris, 
1907,  to  which  tiie  reader  is  referred  for  all  que.'itions  of  detail. 
Of  new  monographs  on  the  subject  (besides  the  old  one  by 
G.  Biihier,  Uber  die  indische  Secte  dcr  Jainas,  Vienna,  1SS7, 
tr.  J.  Burgess,  London,  1903)  the  followino-  will  be  found  useful  : 
Margaret  Stevenson,  Notes  on  Modern  Jainism,  Oxford,  1910  ; 
Herbert  Warren,  Jainism,  in  ^Yesiern  Garb,  as  a  Sohdion  to 
Life's  great  Problems,  Madras,  1912  ;  H.  L.  Jhaveri,  The  First 
Principles  of  the  Jain  Philosophy,  London,  1910.  For  transla- 
tions of  some  of  the  principal  texts  see  H.  Jacobi, '  Jaina  Sfttras,' 
SBB  xxii.,  xlv.  [1SS4,  1895J.  HeRIVIANN  JACOBI, 

JALAL  AL-DIN  RUMi.— Miibammad  Jalal 
al-din,  commonly  known  as  Maulana  ('  our  Master ') 
Jalal  al-din  Rami,  was  born  at  Balkh  in  eastern 
Persia  in  a.d.  1207  and  died  in  1273  at  Qoniya 
(Iconium)  in  Rum  (Asia  Minor)  ;  whence  the  epi- 
thet '  Rumi,'  which  he  sometimes  employs  as  a 
takhallus,  or  pen-name,  in  his  lyrical  poems. 
When  Jalal  was  only  a  few  years  old,  his  father, 
Muhammad  ibn  ijusain  al-Kliatibi  al-BakrJ, 
generally  called  Baha  al-din  Walad,  was  obliged 
to  leave  Balkh  in  consequence  of  a  court  intrigue 
which  aronsed  against  him  the  anger  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign,  'Ala  al-din  Muhammad  Khwarizni- 
shali.  The  exiled  family,  after  long  wanderings, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  visited  Nishapur, 
Baghdad,  and  Mecca,  arrived  at  Malatya  (Melitene) 
on  the  upper  Euphrates,  and,  having  stayed  there 
four  years,  moved  farther  westward  to  Laranda 
(now  Qarflman)  in  Asia  Minor.  Finally,  seven 
years  later,  Baha  al-din  was  invited  by  the  Seljuk 
prince,  'ALa  al-din  Kaiqubad,  to  Qoniya.  He 
died  here  in  A.D.  1231.  Jalal  had  already  married 
a  lady  named  Gauliar  Khatun,  daughter  of  Lala 
Sharaf  al-din  of  Samarkand,  who  bore  him  two 
sons.  One  of  these,  Sultan  Walad,  is  the  author 
of  a  mystical  poem,  the  liabdbndmn,  which,  though 
written  in  Persian,  contains  156  couplets  in  the 
Seljuk  dialect  of  Turkish — the  earliest  important 
specimen  of  West  Turkish  poetry  that  we  possess 
(see  E.  J.  W.  Gibb,  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry,  i. 
152). 

After  several  years  of  study  at  Aleppo  and 
Damascus,  Jalfil  returned  to  (^iJniya,  ^vliere  lie 
was  appointed  professor  and  gained  a  great  re- 
putation for  learning.  About  this  time  he  seems 
to  have  devoted  hiuiself  to  theosophy  under  tlie 
guidance  of  Burhan  al-din  of  Tirmidh,  one  of  liis 
father's  pupils ;  but  the  crisis  of  his  s])iritual  life 
was  his  meeting  with  Sliams  al-din  of  Tabriz,  a 
wandering  dervish  who  came  to  Q5niya  in  A.D. 
1241  and  vanished  mysteriously — according  to  one 
legend,  he  was  killed  in  a  riot — in  1246.  This  illi- 
terate God-intoxicated  man  exerted  upon  Jalal  an 
extraordinary  personal  inlluence  almost  amount- 
ing to  possession,  wliich  was  bitterly  resented  by 
his  numerous  discii)les  at  Qoniya.  To  escape  from 
their  persecution  Shams  al-din  left  the  city  ami 
returned  only  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
During  his  absence  Jalal  composed  part  of  the 
enormous  collection  of  mystical  odes  entitled 
DivCm-i  Shams-i   Tabriz ;  the    rest  belongs    to   a 


later  period,  but  nearly  the  whole  work  is  written 
in  the  name  of  his  beloved  teacher  and  friend. 
Jalal  founded — in  memory,  it  is  said,  of  Shams  al- 
din— the  Maulavi  order  of  dervishes  with  their 
peculiar  dress  and  whirling  dance ;  and  some  of 
these  hymns,  first  uttered  in  moments  of  ecstatic 
rapture,  are  still  chanted  by  the  Maulavis,  whose 
headquarters  remain  at  Qoniya  to  the  present 
day.  In  the  Divan  Jalal's  poetical  genius  is  not 
hampered  by  didactic  motives,  and  he  sings  out 
of  the  fullness  of  his  heart ;  here  he  very  often 
soars  on  the  wings  of  pantheistic  enthusiasm  to 
Iieights  that  few  Sufi  poets  have  been  able  to 
a})proach. 

_  Probably  about  A.D.  1260,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  favourite  pupil,  ^Tasan  ^usam  al-din,  he  be- 
gan to  compose  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  mystical  poem  of  any 
age,  the  Mathnavl-i  Mdnavi,  or  'Spiritual  Coup- 
lets,' in  six  books  containing  altogether  some 
27,000  verses.  The  Mathnavi  may  be  described 
as  a  medley  of  anecdotes,  dialogues,  allegories, 
and  discursive  theosophical  speculations.  Each 
book,  however,  forms  an  independent  whole  and 
has  an  inward,  though  not  always  obvious,  unity 
of  its  oM'n.  Such  diliiculties  as  occur  are  generally 
due  to  the  abstruse  nature  of  the  subject ;  the  nar- 
rative portions  are  written  in  a  plain  style,  singu- 
larly free  from  rhetorical  conceits.  Prolix,  dis- 
connected, and  sometimes  tedious  though  it  be, 
the  Mathnavi  stands  unrivalled  as  a  comprehen- 
sive and  thoroughly  characteristic  exposition  of 
tlie  religious  philosophy  of  Persia — an  exposition 
which  is  inspired  by  intense  moral  feeling  and 
illuminated  by  many  beavitiful  and  profound 
thoughts. 

While  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  describe  the 
author's  doctrines  in  detail,  a  few  salient  points 
may  be  noticed.  Jalal  al-din  is  a  pantheist  in  the 
sense  that  he  identiiies  all  real  being  with  God 
and  regards  the  world  of  phenomena  as  a  mere 
image  of  the  divine  ideas  reliected  from  the  dark- 
ness of  not-being  :  the  universe  in  itself  is  nothing, 
and  God  alone  really  exists.  Every  atom  of  the 
universe  rellects  some  attribute  of  God,  but  man 
is  the  microcosm  which  reflects  them  all.  In  him 
light  and  darkness  meet ;  he  is  compounded  of 
awe  and  mercy,  hell  and  lieavm,  and  in  virtue  of 
this  double  nature,  which  God  otlered  to  him  as  a 
trust  [amdnat)  and  which  he  voluntarily  accepted 
{Qur'dn  xxxiii.  72),  he  is  responsible  for  his  actions 
and  can  choose  good  or  evil.  Admitting  for  prac- 
tical purposes  the  existence  of  evil,  the  poet  is 
careful  to  guard  himself  against  dualism  :  he  holds 
that  evil  is  a  negation  of  real  being,  or  that,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  a  positive  character,  it  tends  to  good. 
He  insists  repeatedly  on  the  supreme  value  of  love 
as  the  unitive  and  purifying  element  in  religion. 
Those  who  love  God  will  discern  the  soul  of  good- 
ness everywhere  and  will  realize  the  unity  under- 
lying all  dilleronces  of  creed  and  ritual ;  not  only 
will  a  moral  transformation  be  wrought  in  them 
by  grace  of  God,  but  they  will  pass  utterly  away 
from  selfhood  and  individuality,  which  are  the 
great  obstacles  to  absorption  in  the  divine  life. 
Another  noteworthy  doctrine  is  that  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  soul  through  ascending  grades  of  being 
— mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  human,  angelic — be- 
fore its  final  return  to  the  source  whence  it  sprang. 
Besides  the  Divan  and  the  Mathnavi,  Jalal  al-dln 
is  the  author  of  a  prose  treatise  bearing  the  title 
Flhi  mdfilii,  several  copies  of  which  are  preserved 
at  Constantinoide. 

I>iTHRATirRK. — i.  JAfe  and  doctrine. — The  most  authoritative 
Persian  biograjihy  of  Jalal  al-din  is  contained  in  the  Mandqib 
al-'drlfln  by  Afl.aki,  a  pupil  of  the  poet's  grandson  (Jhalabi 
'Arif,  of  which  J.  Redhouse  lias  translated  copious  extracts  (see 
below).  Further  information  will  be  found  in  tlie  translations 
oiih^  Mathnavi  smA  Dlvdn  and  also  in  the  following  works: 
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E.  G.  Browne,  I.iteranj  HiMnrn  of  Pi'rsia,  London,  lOiifi,  ii. 
615-525  •  H.  Eth(?,  MonienldtulinfliK  Sliulien,  Leipzij^,  ISTii, 
pp.  !»5-124,  and  in  airP  ii.  (1890-1904)  2S7-a02  ;  E.  J.  W. 
Gibb,  UialoryofOWimnn  I'oHnj,  London,  1900,  i.  145-103. 

ii.  ,)/(((/i7ta«i.— The. V(((/niaiu  has  been  fret|uently  reprinted  in 
the  Kast  with  and  wiUiont  coninieiitarics  in  Persian  or  Turkish. 
There  are  Kn^lisli  versions  of  hk.  i.  l).v  J.  Redhouse,  London, 
1881,  with  hi()!,'raphieal  inlrodui^lioii  Iraiiblaled  from  tiie  work 
of  Allaki ;  and  of  hk.  ii.  by  C.  E.  Wilson,  London,  1910,  with  a 
full  couinientary.  An  abstract  of  the  whole  poem,  toKotlier 
witli  an  excellent  account  of  the  principal  doctrines  by  E.  H. 
Whinfield,  wa-i  published  in  1S87  in  Trubner'3  Oriental  Series, 
and  a. second  edition  appeared  in  1898. 

iii.  Difilni  S/Hiiiin-t  '/VifcW.:.— Complete  edition  in  Persian, 
Lucicnow,  li^S4  ;  selected  odes,  Tabriz,  1S(13,  and  Lucknow, 
1878.  Translations:  A.  von  Rosenzweig,  Aufiwahl  avu  (h'li 
Diu'anen  Mcwhina  D.ichela/nhlin  Hiimi,  I'ersian  text  with 
German  verse  tr.,  Vienna,  is;{8  ;  R.  A.  Nicholson,  Sdccted 
Poems  from  the  D'lvun-i  Sli<i),i.i-i  Tabriz,  Persian  text  with 
prose  tr.,  introduction,  and  notes,  Cambridge,  1893;  W. 
Hastie,  The  Featiml  of  Spriiuj,  /mm  the  Divan  of  Jeldleddln, 
rendered  in  English  ghazels  after  Iliiekert's  versions,  Glasgow, 

1903.  Kevnolu  a.  Nicholson. 

JALANDHARA.  —  Jrilaiulhara  (Jullundcr)  is 
the  name  of  a  town  (hit.  31°  2U' N.,  long.  75^:i'>'E.), 
district,  and  division  in  the  Panjab.  The  '  division ' 
includes  the  'districts'  of  Jalandhar  (Jullunder), 
Ho.shyarpnr,  and  Kangra.  Tlio  ancient  kingdom, 
called  Trigarta  hy  the  Hindus  and  JaLandhara  by 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  lliuen  Tsiang  (Yuan  Chwang) 
in  the  7th  cent.,  included,  like  tlic  modern  'divi- 
sion,' both  the  hill  country  of  Kangra  and  the  plain 
of  Jalandhar.  The  latter  is  associated  in  Hindu 
mythology  with  an  eponymous  demon,  on  whose 
back  the  town  is  supposed  to  be  built,  and  the 
neighbourhood  is  regarded  as  holy  ground,  pilgrim- 
ages to  which  are  meritorious.  The  fort  of  Kangra 
(Nagarkot),  formerly  considered  one  of  the  stronoest 
places  in  India,  [)ossesses  the  famous  BraVimanical 
temple  of  jNIata'Devi,  or  Vajresvari  Devi,  thrice 
desecrated  by  the  Muhammadans,  and  mostly  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1905,  as  well  as  some 
Jain  shrines  and  images,  but  no  Jains  now  reside 
there.  At  Jualamukhi  ('flaming  mouth'),  about 
20  miles  S.E.  of  Kangra,  a  discharge  of  inflam- 
mable gas  from  a  fissure  at  the  base  of  a  high 
range  of  hills  is  honoured  with  great  veneration 
and  much  visited  by  pilgrims. 

The  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hiuen  Tsiang,  twice  visited 
Jalandhar  in  A.D.  634  and  643.  The  capital  was 
then  described  as  being  '  the  royal  city  of  Northern 
India,'  and  the  Raja  was  specially  selected  by  king 
Harsa  (Siladitya),  the  paramount  sovereign,  to 
escort  the  '  Master  of  the  Law '  when  on  his  return 
journey  to  China.  An  earlier  unnamed  Raja  of 
uncertain  date,  who  had  become  a  convert  to  Bud- 
dhism, is  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  paramount 
power  '  sole  control  of  matters  relating  to  Bud- 
dhism in  all  India,'  and  to  have  been  vested,  in 
his  capacity  of  Protector  of  the  Faith,  with  juris- 
diction to  reward  and  punish  monks  impartially 
without  distinction  of  persons.  The  same  prince 
was  believed  to  have  travelled  all  througii  India 
and  to  have  erected  stilpns  (topes)  and  monasteries 
at  the  sacred  sites  ;  but  no  record  confirming  these 
statements  of  the  pilgrim  has  been  discovered. 
Although  Buddhism  was  decadent  in  most  parts 
of  N.  India  during  the  7th  cent.,  it  was  still  the 
dominant  religion  at  Jalandhar,  where  the  Buddhist 
monasteries,  served  by  more  than  2000  brethren, 
students  of  both  'vehicles,'  exceeded  flfty  in  num- 
ber, while  the  Brahmanical  temples  of  the  Saiva 
sect  of  Pasupati  were  only  thrc(>,  with  about  500 
votaries.  Probably  the  Buddhist  worship  sur\ived 
until  the  Muhamm'adan  conquest  early  in  the  Uth 
century.  The  armies  of  Lslain  could  not  endure 
the  multitude  of  images  displayed  in  Buddhist 
establishments,  and  made  an  end  of  monks  and 
monasteries  wherever  they  found  them.  Tlie 
brethren  at  Jalandhar  made  a  special  study  of  the 
Abhiclharma,  or  metaphysical,  section  of  the  canon, 
and  Hiuen  Tsiang  stuciied  an  Abhidharma  com- 


mentary for  four  months  in  634  under  the  guidance 
of  a  teaclier  named  Chandra variia.  The  compila- 
tion of  such  commentaries  is  recurded  to  have  been 
tlie  business  of  tlie  Council  a.sseiiibled  by  the  Ku.san 
monarcii  Kaniska  (q.v.),  probably  in  or  about  A.D. 
1U(J.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the  Japanese  scholar, 
Takakusu, 

'all  arguments  about  the  Council  and  its  works  will  be  value- 
less until  the  Mahilvilihai<d  —  an  enoyclopiudia  of  Buddhist 
philosoi)hy — is  translated  into  one  of  the  European  languages." 
lie  holds  that  the  Council  wxs  merely  an  assembly  of  the  ail- 
herents  of  the  Ilinayana  school  of  the  Sarvastivadiiis  {J HAS, 
190.'i,  ]>.  41.5). 

Hiuon  Tsiang  had  no  iloubt  that  die  Council 
met  in  Kashmir,  pre.sumably  at  the  capital,  and 
his  account  of  its  proceedings  forms  part  of  his 
descrijjtiou  of  tiie  valley.  He  tells  ns  that  king 
Kani.ska  proposed  that  the  sittings  siiould  be  held 
in  the  plains  of  Gandliara,  but  that  objection  was 
taken  to  the  heat  .and  damp  there.  A  suggestion 
to  assemble  at  Rajagrilia,  tlie  ancient  capital  of 
Magadlia  (Bihar)  was  also  rejected,  and  ultimately 
it  was  decided  to  hold  the  Council  in  Kashmir. 
The  commentaries  authorized  by  the  assembly  are 
said  to  have  been  engraved  on  copper-plates  and 
deposited  in  a  stupa.  It  is  po.ssible  that  they  may 
still  e.Kist  among  the  now  in.signilicant  niins  of 
Pandrethan,  Asoka's  capital,  which  lie  to  the  south- 
east of  iirlnagar,  or  Pravarasenapura,  founded  by 
a  Raja  of  6aiva  faith,  perhaps  during  the  6tli  cen- 
tury. A  rival  tradition  alleged  that  the  Council 
was  lield  at  the  Kuvana  or  Tamasavana  monastery 
of  Jalandhar,  and  the  Tibetan  historian  of  Bud- 
dhism, Taranatha,  writing  in  A.D.  1608,  was  of 
opinion  that  this  tradition  was  supported  by  the 
weight  of  learned  authority  (Schiefnor,  Tdranathct, 
p.  60).  But  the  precise  testimony  of  Hiuen  Tsiang, 
nearly  a  thousand  years  earlier  in  date,  obviously 
is  entitled  to  more  credence,  and  the  fact  may  be 
accepted  that  most  of  the  sittings  of  the  Council 
were  held  in  Kashmir.  It  is  possible  that  the 
assemltly  may  have  met  first  in  a  monastery  at  or 
near  Jalandhar,  and  may  have  adjourned  to  Kash- 
mir for  the  hot  season.  Paramartha  (499-569),  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  Vnsuhandhti,  fully  coniirms 
the  tradition  that  Ka.shnnr  was  the  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  (JRAS,  1905,  pp.  38,  52). 

LiTERATUiiK.— A.  Cunningham,  Ancient  Geoijraphy  nf  Inilla, 
London,  1871,  Archieol.  Sun:  Jiep.  v.  (Calcutta,  ISSU) ;  Hiuen 
Tsiang  (Yuan  Chwau'.'),  Travels,  tr.  S.  Leal  (Uuston,  l>S.'i)and 
T.  Watters  (London,  1904-05);  S.  Beal,  The  Life  of  Ulum 
Tsiang,  do.  ISSS  ;  llojatdrainjini,  tr.  M.  A.  Stein,  Westminster, 
1900;  F.  A.  Schiefner,  Tdrandtha'x  Gesch.,  St.  Petersburg, 
18G9  ;  JRAS,  1905  ;  art.  '  Jullunder  District'  in  IGl  xiv.  [19t(8) 
221-231.  ViXCENT  A.  SMITH. 

JAMBjUKESWARAM  (Skr.  Jnmbukdvnrn,  a 
title  of  Siva,  'Lord  of  i\\Q  jambu,  or  rose-apple 
tree,'  under  an  old  .specimen  of  which,  much  vener- 
.^ted,  the  symbol  o,f  the  god  is  placed).— A  famous 
Saiva  temple  in  Siirangam  Island  [q.v.)  in  the 
Trichinopoli  District  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 
It  rivals  the  more  famous  Vaisnava  temple  at 
§rirangam  in  architectural  beauty,  interest,  and 
possibly  in  antiquity.  The  liiuia  which  is  the 
object  of  worship  is  one  of  the  live  known  as  '  ele- 
mental,' the  'element'  being  in  this  case  water,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  (for  the  other  'elemental' 
lihgas  see  Madras  Manual  of  Administration, 
iii.  [1893]  429  f.).  According  to  Fergusson, 
'  the  first  gateway  of  the  outer  enclosure  is  not  larf;e,  hut  it 
leads  direct  to  the  centre  of  a  hall  containing  some  400  pillars. 
On  the  riirht  these  open  to  a  tank  fed  by  a  perpetual  spring 
which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  place.  The  correspondmg 
space  on  the  left  was  intended  to  be  occu])ied  by  the  600  columns 
requisite  to  make  up  the  1000,  but  was  never  completed.  [There 
are,  in  reality,  79(i  columns,  or,  in  .all,  938,  if  the  142  round  the 
little  tank  which  adjoins  the  hall  be  added.]  Letween  the  two 
qomiras  (entrance  gates)  of  the  second  enclosure  is  a  very 
beautiful  portico  of  cruciform  shape,  leading  to  the  door  of  the 
sanctuary,  which,  however,  makes  no  show  externally,  and 
access  to  its  interior  is  not  vouchsafed  to  the  profane'  (Uxst.  of 
1ml.  and  East.  Arch.,  p.  3G5). 
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He  fixes  the  date  of  the  building  about  A.D. 
1600  ;  one  inscription,  hoAvever,  is  said  to  be  dated 
A.D.  1480.  Formerly,  -when  sectarian  jealousy  was 
less  intense,  the  image  of  Visnu  used  to  be  brouglit 
for  one  day  in  the  year  into  a  coco-nut  grove  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  rival  temple,  but  owing  to 
sectarian  disputes  this  practice  has  now  been  aban- 
doned. 

Literature. — J.  Fergnsson,  Ilist.  of  Indian  and  Eastern 
Architecture,  London,  1876,  p.  365;  IGI  xxiii.  [190S]  109  f. 

"W.  Crooke. 

JAMNOTRI  (Skr.  Yamuncl-avdtdra-puri,  '  city 
of  tiie  appearance  of  the  Jumna'). — A  sacred  place 
of  the  Hindus  near  the  source  of  the  river  Jumna  ; 
lat.  31°  1'  N.  ;  long.  78°  28'  E.  ;  in  the  State  of  Garh- 
wal.  United  Provinces,  India.  The  river  rises  from 
the  group  of  mountains  known  as  Bandarpuiich, 
'monkey's  tail,'  the  height  of  which  is  30,731  ft., 
at  Jamnotii,  at  an  elevation  of  10,549  ft.  above  sea 
level.  Close  to  the  source  of  the  river  from  a 
glacier  there  is  a  hot  spring. 

'From  a  rock  which  projects  from  the  snow  a  small  rill 
descends  during-  the  da}',  about  3  feet  wide  and  very  shallow, 
being  only  the  result  of  a  shower  of  spray  produced  by  the 
snow  melting  under  the  sun's  rays.  Below  this  the  snow-bed 
is  intersected  with  rifts  and  chasms,  caused  bj'  the  falling  in 
of  the  snow  as  it  is  melted  by  the  steam  of  the  boiling  spring 
beneath  it.  The  rill  finds  its  way  through  crevices  formed  in 
the  snow-bed  to  the  ground  beneath,  out  of  which  gush  numer- 
ous springs  of  water  of  nearly  boiling  heat  [194-7°  Fahr.] ;  and  the 
steam  from  these  melts  the  mass  of  ice  and  snow  above  them  so 
as  to  form  numerous  excavations  resembling  vaulted  roofs  of 
marble,  and  further  causes  a  copious  shower,  which  affords  the 
principal  supply  to  the  Jumna'  (Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gaz. 
iii.  376). 

The  place  is  a  resort  of  pilgi'ims,  but  is  not  so 
popular  as  Gangotrl  {q.v.),  the  source  of  the  Ganges. 

LiTERATDRE.— E.  T.  Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gazetteer,  Alla- 
habad, 1882-84,  iii.  876 ;  T.  Skinner,  Excursions  in  India, 
London,  1833,  i.  296  flf. ;  IGI  xiv.  [1908]  51. 

W.  Crooke. 
JANSENISM. — Jansenism,  a  religious  revival 
within  the  Church  of  Rome,  originated  in  the  17th 
cent,  and  is  hardly  yet  extinct.  Although  its 
history  is  connected  chiefly  with  France,  its  first 
home  was  the  Flemish  University  of  Louvain  ;  and 
it  bears  the  name  of  its  chief  Flemish  apostle, 
Cornelius  Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypres.  Jansen  (1585- 
1638)  was  born  of  humble  parents  at  Accoy  in 
the  province  of  Utrecht,  and  educated  at  Louvain, 
where  he  formed  a  momentous  friendship  with  a 
French  fellow-student,  Jean  du  Vergier  de  Hau- 
ranne  (1581-1643),  who  presently  introduced  his 
ideas  to  France.  Jansen  rose  to  be  tutor  and  pro- 
fessor at  Louvain  ;  in  1636  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Ypres,  but  died  within  two  years  of  his  elevation. 
In  1640  his  executors  published  the  work  of  his  life- 
time :  Atir/ustimis,  sen  doctrina  S.  Augustini  de 
humancB  nattira;  cegritudine,  sanitate  et  medicina 
adversHS  Felaffianos  et  Massilienses.  This  bulky 
treatise  is  the  chief  monument  of  a  controversy 
that  had  raged  at  Louvain  ever  since  its  great  pro- 
fessor Baius,  otherwise  Miohael  de  Bay  (1513-89), 
had  revolted  against  the  traditional  Scholasticism 
of  the  college  lecture-rooms.  Mediaeval  theology 
boasted  itself  a  fides  qvocrens  intellectuni,  making 
clear  to  reason  the  dogmas  that  faith  already  ac- 
cepted ;  and  reason,  to  tlie  mediaeval  mind,  meant 
the  categories  of  Aristotle.  With  their  help,  it 
was  thought  that  all  the  mysteries  of  religion  could 
be  translated  into  clear,  coherent  language ;  and, 
in  pursuance  of  this  end,  the  Schoolmen  raised  a 
gigantic  monument  of  subtle  dialectic,  wherein 
they  claimed  that  every  article  in  the  creed  found 
its  precise  metaphysical  equivalent.  As  time  went 
on,  however,  the  world  grew  increasingly  dissatis- 
fied with  their  performance.  Simple  souls  Avere 
bewildered.  They  felt  that  faith  and  grace  and 
love,  when  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  of  logical 
abstraction,  Avere  Avoefully  unlike  all  that  they 
mean  to  the  unsophisticated  human  heart.    Ac- 


cordingly they  accused  the  Church  of  having  over- 
intellectualized  religion  ;  the  Flemish  Huguenots 
told  King  riiiliji  li.  that  it  had  '  brouill6  la  sapience 
humaine  parmy  la  sapience  divine.'  Their  protest 
was  in  some  degree  supported  V)y  de  Bay  and  other 
moderate  Catholics,  Avho  were  in  favour  of  making 
all  reasonal)le  concessions  to  the  Reformation. 
They  felt  tliat  scholasticism,  in  its  enthusiasm  for 
logic,  had  let  theology  drift  out  of  touch  with 
Christian  feeling  and  experience.  '  Divines  talk  of 
sin,'  wrote  de  Bay  (Linsenmann,  Michael  Baius, 
p.  75),  'as  though  it  were  a  clever  puzzle  invented 
by  some  visionary  dreamer,  which  must  be  pondered 
over  and  believed,  although  nobody  could  feel  or 
grasp  it.'  Under  his  leadership  an  anti-Scholastic 
tradition  grew  up  at  Louvain,  of  Avhich  Jansen  be- 
came the  great  exponent.  In  the  preface  to  his 
Augustinns  he  declares  that  the  first  great  enemy 
of  God  is  Aristotle,  the  arch-logician.  His  pura, 
piita  philosophia  may  be  well  enough  suited  to  the 
investigation  of  physical  phenomena ;  it  is  utterly 
out  of  place  in  a  discussion  of  spiritual  things.  It 
engenders  a  blind  trust  in  argument ;  and  argument 
transforms  theology  into  a  kind  of  dialectical  til  ting- 
match,  where  everything  is  open  to  question,  and 
nothing  is  held  sacred  or  assured.  '  What  is  held 
probable  to-day  will  be  considered  false  to-morrow, 
and  the  certainty  of  yesterday  becomes  the  paradox 
of  to-day.'  Thus  was  theology  become  '  a  toAver  of 
Babel  for  confusion,  and  a  Cimmerian  region  for 
obscurity.' 

Where  find  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things? 
Jansen  appealed  to  Augustine — raised  up  by  God's 
Providence  to  be  the  eternal  and  victorious  foe  of 
Aristotle.  To  foUoAv  him  was  to  escape  from  the 
frosty  intellectualism  of  the  Schoolmen ;  for  Augus- 
tine, although  more  than  a  match  in  logic  for  the 
doughtiest  Aristotelian  Avho  ever  lectured  in  the 
Schools,  had  never  hesitated  to  appeal  to  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  feelings  ;  his  Avorks  owed  even  more 
to  his  '  charity  '  than  to  his  brain.  Again,  to  follow 
Augustine  Avas  to  escape  for  ever  from  the  insta- 
bility of  the  theologians.  He  had  ahvays  taught 
that  faith  and  reason  have  nothing  to  do  Avith  each 
other.  Divine  truth  in  no  Avay  depends  on  the 
vagaries  of  the  human  mind ;  it  is  determined 
solely  by  prescriptions  and  traditions  floAving 
straight  from  the  F'ountainhead.  In  other  Avords, 
it  is  given  by  God — not  made  by  the  hand  of  man. 
And  Avhat  is  true  of  faith  is  also  true  of  Avorks. 
Left  to  ourselves,  Ave  can  neither  think  nor  act 
aright.  All  that  is  good  in  us  is  the  fruit  of  grace 
implanted  in  the  individual  heart  by  the  hand  of 
God  Himself.  Jansen's  three  volumes  are  an  in- 
terminable elaboration  of  this  central  thesis.  The 
changes  are  incessantly  rung  on  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  grace,  on  tlie  blindness  of  the  human  in- 
tellect and  the  Aveakness  of  the  human  AA'ill,  until 
commonplace  Catholics  began  to  rub  their  eyes, 
and  ask  Avhether  the  bishop  of  Ypres  Avas  anything 
better  than  a  Calvinist  in  disguise.  They  Avere 
Avrong.  Strongly  as  Jansen  held  to  the  Augus- 
tinian  doctrine  of  individual  sanctification  by  the 
direct  personal  agency  of  God,  he  held  quite  as 
strongly  to  the  other  side  of  the  Augustinian  system 
— to  the  Civitas  Dei,  or  Visible  Church,  Avherein  the 
Redeemer  becomes  perpetually  re-incarnate,  genera- 
tion after  generation.  Thus  communion  Avith  the 
Visible  Church— acceptance  of  its  dogmas,  partici- 
pation in  its  sacraments — Avas  absolutely  necessary 
for  salvation.  The  Church,  as  it  Avere,  provided 
the  dry  bones  of  righteousness  ;  the  inAvard  Avitness 
of  the  Spirit  clothed  the  skeleton  Avith  flesh.  Hence, 
during  their  long  struggle  Avith  the  Roman  authori- 
ties, none  of  Jansen's  folloAvers  dreamed  of  casting 
loose  from  Rome. 

Moreover,  all  tlieir  surroundings  indisposed  them 
from  any  sympathy  Avith  the  Reformation.     Jansen 
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spent  luo.st  of  Ids  life  at  Louvaiu,  the  f lontiei-ciladel 
of  Kome  over  against  Presbyterian  llolhuul ;  there 
lie  niore  than  once  crosseil  swords  with  the  threat 
Calvinist  controversialist,  Voetius,  still  remembered 
for  his  attacks  on  Descartes.  And  ho  pruliably 
owed  his  mitre  to  the  favour  with  which  the  Spanisli 
Viceroy  at  Brussels  had  received  his  Mars  Galllcus 
(1635),  a  iiery  political  pamphlet  attacking  Louis 
XIII.  of  France  for  having  allied  himself  with  the 
heretical  powers  of  Northern  Europe  during  his 
long  light  with  Spain  and  Austria,  traditional 
champions  of  the  papacy.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jansen,  like  de  Bay  ucfore  him,  may  \\tA\  have 
dreamed  of  beating  the  Protestants  with  their  own 
weapons,  and  proving  that — given  a  strong  infusion 
of  Augustiniau  doctrine — Bome  could  be  as  truly 
evangelical  as  Wittenberg  or  Geneva.  Certainly 
this  idea  appealed  much  to  his  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer,  du  Vergier  de  Hauranne.  He  came  of  a 
wealthy  family  near  Bayonne,  and  was  edu(  ated  at 
Louvain,  where  he  made  Jansen's  acquaintance. 
After  his  ordination  he  spent  some  years  as  con- 
fidential secretary  to  the  bishop  of  Poitiers  j  in  1620 
the  bishop  made  over  to  him  the  '  commendatory ' 
(or  sinecure)  abbacy  of  Saint  Cyran,  a  Benedictine 
monastery  in  central  France.  Thenceforward  he 
was  generally  known  as  Monsieur  de  Saint  Cyran. 
At  Poitiers  he  was  often  brought  in  contact  with 
the  Huguenots ;  for  Touraine  was  the  centre  of 
French  Protestantism.  And  experience  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  their  reconciliation  with  the  lioman 
Church  was  impossible,  until  the  Church  set  its 
afi'airs  in  order.  Accordingly  he  settled  in  Paris, 
and  there  started  on  a  vigorous  campaign  to  bring 
the  Church's  disorders  to  an  end. 

The  disorders  in  (piest  ion  were  fruits  of  the  Wars 
of  Religion  in  the  previous  century.  After  thirty 
years'  fighting  about  theology,  most  Frenciimen 
were  sick  of  the  very  name  of  dogma.  AlS  the  long 
struggle  had  ended  with  the  conversion  of  Henry 
IV".  to  Rome,  most  of  them  were  willing  enough  to 
call  themselves  Catholics,  and  '  perform  the  ancient 
ceremonies  of  their  country  with  a  decent  modera- 
tion,' as  one  of  their  own  great  writers  enjoins. 
But  independent  spirits  were  drifting  away  from 
Christianity  altogether  to  a  purely  natural  religion 
untainted  by  sectarian  bickerings  —  a  religion  of 
noble  self-respect  and  disinterested  love  of  duty, 
learnt  from  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Epictetus.  Such 
minds  felt  no  need  of  grace  or  redemption  :  was 
not  the  wise  man  sufficient  unto  himself  ?  As  for 
the  frivolous  many,  they  were  frankly  weary  of 
religion  altogether ;  and  the  Church's  only  chance 
of  lui'in^  them  back  within  its  fold  was  to  pitch  its 
standard  of  '  decent  moderation '  as  low  as  possible. 
This  view  soon  dawned  on  the  Jesuits  and  the  more 
worldly-wise  among  the  clergy.  They  argued  that 
severity  in  jiulpit  and  confessional  only  scared  sin- 
ners away  altogether ;  thereby  their  money  and 
influence  were  lost  to  the  Church,  and  their  souls 
robbed  of  the  priceless  benelit  of  priestly  absolu- 
tion. Accordingly,  through  their  casuists — writers 
of  official  text-books  on  the  management  of  the 
confessional — they  entered  on  a  vigorous  campaign 
to  force  priests  to  be  lax.  The  kind  of  question  tliat 
a  confessor  might  ask  was  rigorously  defined.  He 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  merest  show  of  repent- 
ance. He  must  always  lean  towards  the  most 
'benign'  interpretation  of  tlie  law;  and  for  his 
guidance  the  casuists  ran  many  an  ingenious 
coach-and-four  througii  inconvenient  enactments. 
Not  that  they  went  as  far  as  some  of  their  Pro- 
testant critics  imagined.  They  did  not  legitimate 
grave  sins;  their  object  was  to  show  that  the 
Church's  mininmm  standard  was  no  higher  than 
that  of  the  average  man  or  woman  of  the  world. 
What  did  it  matter  if  this  level  was  miserably 
low  ?    The  less  the  casuists  dared  ask  of  the  sinner, 


the  more  they  trusted  to  the  miraculous  elficiency 
of  sacramental  grace.  By  hook  or  by  crook  get 
him  to  the  confessional,  and  the  magical  words 
of  absolution  would  make  him  a  new  man. 

On  both  Jesuits  and  Neo-Stoics  Saint  Cyran 
waged  a  relentless  war,  for  he  held  that  both  were 
infected  by  the  same  deadly  error  on  the  subject 
of  grace.  The  Stoics  ignored  it  altogether.  Their 
theory  set  before  man  a  high  ideal,  and  left  him  to 
carry  it  out  by  himself  as  best  he  might ;  and  Saint 
Cyran's  criticisms  of  Stoic  practice  forestall  the 
famous  saying  of  Pascal  that  those  wlio  set  out 
to  be  angels  generally  end  among  the  beasts.  The 
Jesuits  certainly  did  not  ignore  tlie  necessity  of 
sacramental  grace.  But  they  said  that,  if  a  inan 
wished  for  it,  he  must  take  the  first  step  himself, 
and  merit  grace  by  coming  to  confession.  F'or 
grace,  on  their  principles,  never  took  the  lead  ;  its 
business  was  to  complement  and  continue  what 
huma!i  nature  had  begun.  That  being  so,  they 
argued  that  it  Avas  unjust  to  ask  men  for  more 
than  they  were  fully  capable  of  performing ;  God 
must  perforce  be  satisfied  with  wliatever  the  casu- 
ists thought  it  fair  and  reasonable  of  Him  to  expect. 
Saint  Cyran  brought  all  the  batteries  of  Jansen's 
theology  to  bear  on  this  position.  He  refused  to 
ask  what  a  man  could  do  simply  by  himself  ;  the 
question  was  how  much  he  could  do  when  borne 
uj)  on  the  wings  of  grace.  And  whether  he  was  so 
upborne  depended  in  no  way  on  himself  ;  God  did 
not  ask  His  creatures  to  choose  whether  they  would 
accept  grace  or  refuse  it.  The  mass  of  mankind 
He  left  to  perish  in  their  sins.  On  the  few  whom 
He  elected  to  save  grace  descended  like  a  whirlwind 
— irresistibly,  unfailingly,  victoriously.  There  were 
'  thunder-claps  and  visible  upsets ' — a  sudden,  often 
violent,  awakening.  '  In  every  true  conversion,' 
wrote  Saint  Cyian  in  his  Sj^iritual  Letters,  '  God 
speaks  at  least  once  to  the  soul  as  distinctly  as  on 
the  road  to  Damascus  He  spoke  to  St.  Paul,  model 
of  all  penitents.'  There  followed  a  long  course  of 
internal  repentance  and  external  penitential  disci- 
pline, carried  out  under  expert  guidance  :  was  not 
St.  Paul  himself  'directed'  by  Ananias  immedi- 
ately after  his  conversion  ?  At  last  the  sinner 
emerged  a  new  creature,  living  only  for  religion. 
To  all  other  interests  he  was  dead.  Even  the  most 
innocent — art  and  literature,  family  ties,  civic  and 
professional  duties — might  prove  dangerous  rivals 
to  the  love  of  God,  and  were  therefore  better  away. 
But  for  such  a  man  the  cloister  is  the  only  place, 
and  of  this  Saint  Cyran  was  well  aware.  As  his 
first  biographer  says,  he  strove  hard  '  happily  to 
depeople  earth,  and  give  new  citizens  to  Heaven,' 
by  driving  most  of  his  hearers  into  convents. 

Hence  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  his  first  cele- 
brated disciple  should  have  been  a  nun.  This  was 
Ang61ique  Arnauld  (1591-1661),  abbess  of  Port 
Royal  des  Champs,  a  Cistercian  convent  near  Ver- 
sailles. She  had  early  revolted  against  the  spiritual 
deadness  around  her,  and  embarked  on  various 
schemes  of  reform.  But  all  her  eliorts  had  been 
tentative  and  uncertain,  until  Saint  Cyran  a])peared 
to  give  her  the  precise  kind  of  guidance  that  she 
needed.  In  return,  she  furnished  his  doctrine  with 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name  ;  within  a  very  few 
years  Port  Royal  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
Jansenist  party.  Ang^lique  enlisted  in  its  ser- 
vice her  large  and  influential  family — notably  her 
brother,  Antoine  (1612-94),  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  divinea  in  France.  Her  convent 
opened  in  the  capital  a  daughter-house,  known 
as  Port  Royal  de  Paris.  At  the  abbey  gates  a 
little  group  of  masculine  adherents  formed  the 
'  hermits  of  Port  Royal,'  who  lived  an  austere  semi- 
monastic  life,  although  bound  together  by  no  vow. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Antoine  Arnauld,  they 
poured  fortli  an  ever-increasing  flood  of  devotional 
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literature  remarkable  for  its  literary  style.  Both 
nuns  and  liernut.s  opened  'little  schools'  for  the 
children  of  friends  of  the  movement;  Pascal's 
sister,  Jacqueline,  was  a  teacher  in  the  one,  and 
Racine  a  inipil  in  the  other.  So  successful  was 
the  party  that  it  soon  excited  the  suspicions  of 
liichelieu's  police ;  in  163S  Saint  Cyran  was  arrested 
as  a  disturber  of  ecclesiastical  peace,  and  kept  in 
prison  till  the  Cardinal's  death  (December  1642). 
Then  he  was  at  once  released ;  but  his  health  had 
been  broken  by  his  conhnement,  and  he  died  in 
October  1643. 

The  leadership  of  the  Jansenist  party  at  once 
devolved  on  Antoine  Arnauld,  who  had  just  pub- 
lished (August  1643)  a  Traitc  de  la  frequente  com- 
munion,  which  for  the  first  time  set  the  Jansenist 
case  before  the  general  reader.  The  Augustimis, 
written  in  Latin,  had  been  too  learned ;  Saint 
Cyran's  devotional  works  were  at  once  too  mon- 
astic and  too  inspirational — too  full  of  '  thunder- 
claps and  visible  upsets.'  Arnauld,  scion  of  a 
family  of  lawyers,  used  the  language  of  his  country, 
and  imported  into  theology  all  the  hard-headed 
caution  of  his  race.  He  dealt  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  confessional,  a  subject  of  interest  to 
every  one.  And  he  dealt  Avith  it  in  a  manner  in- 
telligible to  every  one.  The  casuistical  party 
maintained  that  Catholics  were  the  Chosen  People 
— members  of  the  One  True  Church — and  that 
God  showed  His  particular  favour  to  them  by 
giving  them  sacraments,  which  'met  their  efforts 
half-way,' that  is,  made  them  holy  with  very  little 
trouble  on  their  part.  Arnauld's  Tralte  directly 
challenged  this  position.  He  denied  that  the  mere 
fact  of  being  a  Catholic  was  any  recommendation 
in  God's  sigTit.  Pieligion  did  not  consist  in  believ- 
ing a  particular  opinion,  or  conforming  to  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  life ;  it  meant  conversion,  becoming 
a  new  creature.  But  conversion  was  no  aflair  of 
a  moment;  it  Avas  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  in- 
volving a  long  course  of  discipline,  internal  and 
external.  How  absurd  it  was  of  the  casuists  to 
give  absolution  easily — 'like  footmen,  rather  than 
judges ' — to  all  who  chose  to  ask  for  it.  How  could 
a  muttered  absolution  make  a  sinner  a  new  man  ? 

The  casuistical  party  must  needs  take  up  so  open 
a  challenge.  They  could  not  discredit  the  Traitc 
directly,  for  it  had  been  very  favourably  received. 
So  they  concentrated  their  attacks  on  the  weakest 
point  in  Arnauld's  position,  and  accused  the  Angus- 
tinus  of  renewing  the  Predestinarian  heresies  of 
Calvin.  The  book  had  appeared  in  1640,  and  was 
promptly  censured  by  the  Inqui-sition,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  illegal  to  write  controversial  works  on 
the  subject  of  grace  Avithout  special  leave  from 
Rome.  This  censure  was  coniirmed  by  Urban  Vlii. 
in  1642.  But  various  technical  objections  Avere 
raised  to  the  legality  of  this  condemnation,  and 
a  lively  Avar  of  pamphlets  ensued.  In  July  1619 
seven  propositions  were  denounced  to  theSorbonne, 
or  Divinity  Faculty  of  Paris  University.  Tavo  of 
these,  taken  from  the  Frequente  communion,  Avere 
soon  drot)i>ed ;  the  other  live  made  up  Avhat  Bossuet 
called  the  soul  of  the  Augustinus,  though  only  the 
first  proposition  of  the  live  Avas  textually  extracted 
from  it.     They  run  as  follows  : 

(1)  There  are  commatidniciits  which  },'ood  men  cannot  obey, 
however  hard  they  try.  (2)  In  the  state  of  fallen  nature,  inter- 
nal grace  is  never  resisted,  (o)  To  make  actions  in  the  state  of 
fallen  nature  meritorious  or  otherwise,  it  is  not  requisite  that 
they  should  be  free  from  internal  necessity,  but  only  from  ex- 
ternal constraint.  (4)  The  Semi-Pelagian  "heresy  consisted  in 
teaching  that  men  can  choose  whether  they  will  accejit  gi'.ace  or 
reject  it.  (5)  It  is  a  Semi-l'elagian  error  to  say  tliat  Christ  died 
for  all  men. 

These  five  Propositions  gave  rise  to  heated  debates 
in  the  Sorbonne,  until  Arnauld's  supporters,  /hid- 
ing themselves  in  a  minoritj^  api)ealed  to  the  law- 
com-ts  on  a  question  of  privilege,  and  the  Avhole 
question  Avas   referred   to   the   Assembly  of   the 


Clergy  meeting  in  the  following  year.  But  the 
Assembly  also  Avas  divided  in  oi)inion.  In  April 
1651,  eighty-five  bishops  Avrote  to  Pope  Innocent  X., 
begging  him  to  condemn  the  Propositions  ;  eleven 
other  bishops  Avrote  deprecating  the  action  of  their 
colleagues.  Innocent  appointed  a  commission  forth- 
with to  examine  into  the  Avhole  question,  Avith  the 
lieljj  of  advocates  on  both  sides.  Early  in  16.53  the 
commission  reported  ;  and  on  the  strength  of  its 
findings  Innocent  declared  all  five  Propositions 
heretical. 

At  first  the  Jansenists  made  light  of  his  judg- 
ment. In  the  17th  cent.  fcAV  Frenchmen  believed 
in  papal  infallibility.  Rome  Avas  looked  on  as  a 
country  Avhere  diplomatic  intrigue  Avent  for  more 
than  theological  scholarship,  and  one  pontificate 
might  easily  undo  the  Avork  of  another.  The 
Jesuits  might  manage  to  hoodwink  Innocent  Xj ; 
Port  Royal  could  afford  to  Avait  till  he  gave  place 
to  a  pope  less  amenable  to  their  influence.  Accord- 
ingly Arnauld  temporized.  He  began  by  denying 
that  Jansen  Avas  touched  by  the  censure  at  all. 
Only  one  of  the  five  Propositions  was  a  literal 
extract  from  the  Augustinus;  and  that  one, 
though  liable  to  Calvinistic  misconstruction,  Avas 
also  capable  of  being  read  in  the  orthodox  Catho- 
lic sense  given  it  by  Augustine,  Jansen's  master. 
Hence,  to  condemn  the  discii)le  Avas  to  condemn 
the  Doctor  of  grace.  The  bishops  replied  that 
Innocent  had  condemned  the  Propositions  in  the 
precise  sense  intended  by  Jansen  ;  and  their  asser- 
tion Avas  confirmed  by  Innocent's  successor,  Alex- 
ander VII.,  in  October  1656.  Arnauld  had  already 
been  expelled  from  the  Sorbonne,  in  spite  of  Pascal's 
Provincial  Letters  (Jan.  1656-March  1657),  begun 
in  an  attempt  to  save  him.  Early  in  1657  the 
Assembly  of  the  Clergy  imposed  on  every  priest, 
monk,  and  nun  in  France  a  '  Formulary,'  or  decla- 
ration, that  the  Propositions  really  Avere  in  Jansen's 
book.  F'or  a  Avhile,  hoAvever,  the  Formulary  hung 
fire.  Although  in  a  small  minoritj^  the  Jansenists 
had  poAverful  backers  among  both  bishops  and 
judges.  Public  opinion  Avas  impressed  by  the 
Provincial  Letters,  and  still  more  by  the  so-called 
'miracle  of  the  Holy  Thorn'  (March  24,  1656), 
Avhen  Pascal's  little  niece.  Marguerite  Perier,  Avas 
suddenly  cured  of  an  ulcerated  eye  by  touching  a 
relic  from  the  CroAvn  of  Thorns  in  the  convent 
chajjel  at  Port  Roj'al.  But  the  respite  Avas  short ; 
for  in  1660  a  neAV  and  most  poAverf  ul  enemy  entered 
the  lists.  Louis  XIV.  took  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hands  ;  and  this  great  fanatic  for  itni- 
formity  Avas  the  last  man  in  the  Avorld  to  tolerate 
a  handful  of  eccentric  recluses  Avho  believed  them- 
selves to  be  in  special  touch  Avith  Heaven,  and 
therefore  might  at  anymoment  set  their  conscience 
up  against  the  laAv.  In  1601  he  stirred  up  the 
bishops  to  enforce  signature  of  the  Formularj';  and, 
Avhen  the  Jansenists  objected  that  mere  bishops  had 
no  right  to  impose  it,  he  got  a  neAV  Formulary 
drafted  by  the  pope  (1664). 

At  last  the  Jansenists  found  themselves  between 
two  fires.  AVere  they  to  sign,  or  Avere  they  not  to 
sign  ?  A  few  of  the  most  consistent  Avere  for  a 
blank  refusal.  Just  before  his  death  (1662)  Pascal 
had  declared  that  the  Augustinus  Avas  absolutely 
in  the  right,  and  the  [lope  absolutely  in  the  Avrong. 
Hence  to  sign  the  F'ormulary,  Avithout  expressly 
excepting  Jansen's  name  from  censure  of  every 
kind,  Avas  to  act  in  a  Avay  '  abominable  before  God, 
craven  in  the  sight  of  man,  and  of  no  use  Avhatso- 
ever  to  those  already  marked  out  for  destruction.' 
But  the  mass  of  the  ])arty  followed  Arnauld  in  his 
temporizing  tactics.  He  said  that  tiie  Formulary 
might  be  signed  by  any  one  Avho  bore  in  mind  the 
common  distinction  of  laAv  and  fact.  In  abstract 
matters  of  dogma  the  Church  Avas  certainly  infal- 
lible.    But  this  infallilnlitjf  ceased   so  soon  as  it 
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ai'[iioaclieil  concrete  cases  of  fact ;  and  it  knew  no 
niuio  tluui  anyone  else  wliat  ^vas  in  a  particular 
author's  niinilVhen  he  wnjte  a  certain  passage  in 
liis  book.  I'roperly  speaking,  it  had  no  right  to 
pronounce  on  such  (^uesLious  at  all ;  if  it  insisted 
on  doing  bo,  the  nit)st  that  ils  decisions  could  expect 
■was  the  '  resneclf ul  silence'  that  involves  external 
conformity,  out  no  inward  aojuiescence.  Tacitly 
connived  at  by  many  bishops,  this  position  was 
openly  accepted  by  four — those  of  Alet,  Angers, 
Beau\ais,  and  I'aiuiers.  The  pojjc  and  Louis  were 
furious,  and  there  was  talk  of  bringhig  the  olil-nd- 
ing  prelates  to  trial.  But  all  sorts  of  legal  dillicul- 
ties  aro.se  as  to  who  should  try  them  ;  for  the 
Gallican  Church  was  exceedingly  jealous  of  any 
interference  from  Kome.  While  the  question  Mas 
still  pending,  l*oi)e  Alexander  died.  The  peace- 
makers at  once  stepped  in,  and  i>ersuaded  the  four 
bishops  to  make  a  very  ambiguous  submission  to 
Kome.  With  this  the  new  and  very  pacific  pope, 
Clement  IX.,  declared  himself  satislied  (1660) ;  and 
Louis's  ministers,  who  were  utterly  weary  of  the 
whole  quarrel,  induced  him  to  take  this  oitportunity 
of  admitting  the  Jansenists  generally  to  grace. 
Public  opinion  followed  his  lead.  The  nuns  of  Port 
lioyal  suddenly  found  themselves  national  hero- 
ines ;  and  Arnauld  ended  twenty  years  of  hiding 
by  a  trium[)hant  entry  into  Paris. 

Jansenist  writers  treat  this  '  Peace  of  Clement 
IX.'  as  a  victory  ;  really  it  was  the  beginning  of  their 
downfall.  They  had  set  out  to  reform  the  Church  ; 
they  ended  by  having  to  light  hard  for  a  doubtful 
footing  within  it.  And  under  Arnauld's  leadership 
the  party  itself  had  gone  down-hill ;  a  controversial, 
argumentative  impulse  was  shouldering  out  the 
evangelical.  The  world  admired  Arnauld's  talents  ; 
but,  in  admiring,  it  agreed  with  Bossuet,  who  said 
that  Arnauld  was  inexcusable  for  having  wasted 
his  great  abilities  in  an  attempt  to  show  that 
Jansen  had  not  been  condemned.  Besides,  Louis 
never  forgot,  and  never  forgave ;  and  an  incident 
very  soon  occurred  that  fanned  his  wrath  to  a 
flame.  For  a  long  while  a  sullen  contest  had 
smouldered  between  the  Government  and  the 
bishops  over  the  rigah — the  royal  prerogative  of 
enjoying  the  temporalities  of  a  vacant  bishopric, 
which  the  Crown  lawyers  had  gradually  extended 
into  a  most  vexatious  "ijurden.  The  explosion  came 
in  1673,  when  Louis  tried  to  enforce  it  on  the  few 
dioceses  which  had  been  hitherto  exempt.     Loud 

frotests  were  raised  by  the  bishops  of  Alet  and 
'amiers — both  well  known  for  tlieir  Jansenist 
sympathies,  and  both  strong  opponents  of  the 
Formulary.  Their  action  raised  a  violent  storm, 
and  led  directly  to  Louis's  quarrel  with  Innocent 
XI.  and  the  Gallican  Declaration  of  1682.  It  also 
determined  Louis  to  make  an  end  for  ever  of  the 
obnoxious  sect.  He  stayed  his  hand  during  the 
life  of  his  cousin,  Madame  de  Longueville — once 
the  heroine  of  the  Fronde,  and  now  the  great  patron 
of  I'ort  Royal.  On  her  death  (1679)  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  sharp  measures.  The  nuns  of  I*ort 
Koyal  were  again  subjected  to  persecution ;  and 
Arnauld  lied  from  France,  never  to  return. 

Still,  to  strike  at  the  leaders  was  one  thing ;  to 
crush  their  followers  was  quite  another.  What 
was  known  as  'mitigated  Jansenism' — a  doctrine 
that  just  managed  to  keep  within  the  four  corners 
of  orthodoxy — found  many  adherents  among  the 
clergy.  And  in  lay  homes  the  spirit  of  Port  lloyal 
was  kei)t  alive  by  a  book,  which  played  in  the 
later  history  of  Jansenism  almost  as  large  a  part 
as  the  Augustinus  itself.  This  was  Le  Nouvcau 
Testament  en  franqais,  avec  des  r/'JIexions  inorales 
sicr  chnque  verset,  pour  en  rendre  la  lecture  et  la 
meditation  plus  faciles  a  ceux  qui  commcncent  u  s'y 
appliquer ;  it  was  popularly  known  as  Les  Reflex- 
ions morales,  and  was  from   the  pen  of  the  Ora- 


torian,  Pasquier  t^uesnel  (1634-1719).  In  various 
forms  and  under  various  titles  it  went  through  a 
number  of  editions  between  1668  and  1692,  witliout 
incurring  any  ollicial  ceusure.  Indeed,  it  was 
formally  apjaoved  by  Noailles,  bishoj)  of  Chalons, 
afterwards  C'ardinal  Arclibisliop  of  Paris,  although 
t^uesnel's  opinions  were  well  known.  In  1685  he 
had  gone  to  share  Arnauld's  exile  in  Brussels;  and 
on  Arnauld's  death  (1694)  he  succeeded  to  the 
leadership  of  the  party.  Meanwhile  the  sale  of 
his  ll(flexions  morales  continued  to  increa.se,  and 
it  became  the  target  of  an  ever-growing  hail  of 
Jesuit  bullets.  At  last  the  moio  sanguine  Jansen- 
ists determined  to  take  tiie  oll'ensive  themselves. 
In  1701  they  consulted  the  Sorbonne  a.s  to  whether 
it  was  not  enougli  to  receive  the  condemnation  of 
Jansen  in  '  respectful  silence.'  The  (picstion  stirred 
the  fires  of  fifty  years  before  ;  and  soon  ecclesia.sti- 
cal  France  was  in  a  blaze.  In  I7U3  Louis  wrote  to 
Clement  XI.,  suggesting  that  they  should  take  con- 
certed action  to  put  an  end  to  Janseni.sm  for  ever. 
Clement  replied  with  the  bull  Vincain  Domini, 
condemning  respectful  .silence  outrigiit  (1705).  Tlie 
bull  only  whetted  Louis's  appetite.  The  older  he 
grew,  and  the  thicker  the  disasters  of  the  War  of 
.Spanish  Succession  rained  upon  him,  the  more  the 
ugly  superstitious  side  of  his  character  awoke, 
lie  became  frenziedly  anxious  to  propitiate  his 
Maker,  and  save  himself  another  Blenheim  or 
Malplaquet  by  exterminating  the  enemies  of  the 
Church.  As  the  few  old  ladies  left  at  Port  Koyal 
refused  to  acce])t  the  Vineam  Domini,  their  com- 
munity was  broken  up  (1709) ;  their  cemetery  was 
violated,  and  the  abbey-buildings  destroyed.  The 
king  next  proposed  to  Clement  to  condemn  the 
Inflexions  morales  in  the  most  solemn  possible 
form.  For  some  time  Clement,  a  i)acilic  diplomat, 
hung  back  ;  but  at  last  he  yielded,  and  i)ut  forth 
the  bull  Unifjenitus  (1713).  This  was  a  censure 
not  only  of  all  that  Jansenism  said,  but  of  all  that 
it  had  tried  to  say.  Even  Fenelon,  although  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  bull,  admits  tliat  public 
opinion  credited  it  with  having  condemned  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Paul,  and  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 
It  went  altogether  be\'ond  the  technical  questions 
raised  by  the  Aufjustinus — notably  when  it  dealt  a 
heavy  blow  at  the  practice  of  popular  Bible-reading 
lately  sprung  up  among  French  Catholics.  Hence 
its  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  pojiular  outcry  ; 
even  about  hfteen  bishojjs  supported  Cardinal  de 
Noailles  in  refusing  to  accept  it.  The  next  two 
years  were  spent  by  the  Court  in  a  feverish  en- 
deavour to  thrust  it  down  their  throats ;  Noailles 
was  saved  from  deposition  only  by  the  death  of 
the  king  in  1715. 

On  liie  accession  of  the  regc-it  Orleans,  Idgotry 
at  once  gave  place  to  cynical  indillerence.  Orleans 
was  a  free-thinker,  and  all  he  cared  for  was  to 
keep  the  clergy  quiet ;  hence  he  always  sided  with 
the  stronger  party,  in  the  hope  of  crushing  out  the 
weaker.  As  the  bull  was  generally  unpopular,  he 
began  by  taking  the  side  of  its  opponents,  and 
aitpointed  Noailles  chief  ecclesiastical  advLser  to 
the  Court.  But  he  soon  found  tliat  he  had  under- 
rated tlic  strength  of  the  Constit utionnnires — the 
thick-and-thin  supporters  of  the  bull.  Besides,  its 
opponents  were  divided  among  themselves.  Some 
rejected  the  Unigenitus  altogether ;  others  were 
willing  to  accept  it  with  various  modilications.  At 
last  the  stalwarts  of  the  party  lost  patience  Mith 
its  trhnmers.  In  1717  four  bishoiis— those  of 
Boulogne,  Mirepoix,  Montpellier,  and  Senez— 
appealed  from  the  pojie  to  a  general  Council  ;  they 
were  sup[)orted  by  Noailles  and  a  number  of  others. 
The  pope  replie<l  that  any  one  who  rejected  the 
bull  thereby  cut  himself  oil  from  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Christ  (1718).  The  Court,  foreseeing 
serious  risk  of  a  definite  breach  with  Kome,  called 
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in  thu  services  of  a  committee  of  moderate  bishops, 
amori-,'  them  being  Massillon  of  Clermont,  the 
famous  pulpit  orator.  The  connuittee  jiroduced 
two  documents.  One— the  Corps  tie  doctrine — was 
a  commentary  on  the  bull,  explaining  away  every- 
thing in  its  provisions  that  might  stick  in  the  gorge 
of  an  'appellant.'  The  second  document  was  a 
letter  accepting  the  Unigenitus  in  the  same  sense 
as  the    pope — which,  as  the    indignant   Clement 

[)ointed  out,  was  often  very  difl'erent  from  the  sense 
aid  down  in  the  Corps  de  doctrine — and  at  the  same 
time  condemning  some  of  the  most  exti'avagant 
utterances  of  the  bull's  extreme  supporters.  The 
two  documents  made  up  what  was  known  as  an 
accommodement,  or  conii>romise  ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment decreed  that  any  one  who  signed  the  com- 
promise should  be  deemed  to  have  accepted  the 
bull,  and  be  free  from  further  molestation.  After 
some  wavering,  Noailles  and  most  of  the  appellant 
bishops  accepted  the  Covernment's  terms  (1720)  ; 
and  Jansenism  came  to  an  end  as  an  organized 
political  force. 

Not  that  it  was  by  any  means  dead.  The  four 
original  appellants  refused  the  compromise,  and 
'  re-appealed  '  to  a  general  Council.  The  tolerant 
Regent  let  them  alone  ;  but  after  his  death  (1723) 
power  passed  into  the  hands  of  Fleury,  former 
tutor  to  the  young  king,  and  an  ardent  aspirant 
to  a  cardinal's  hat.  He  determined  to  make  an 
example  of  the  most  recalcitrant  appellant,  Bishop 
Soanen  of  Senez.  This  old  man  of  over  eighty  was 
deposed  from  his  bishopric,  and  exiled  to  a  remote 
monastery  in  Auvergne.  Noailles  protested  against 
his  treatment ;  but  shortly  afterwards  he  died 
(1729),  just  after  having  made  a  humble  submission 
to  Rome.  He  was  hardly  in  his  grave  before  Jan- 
senism burst  out  again  in  a  new  form.  Persecution 
generally  begets  hysteria  in  its  victims,  more  espe- 
cially when  they  already  accept  a  strong  doctrine 
of  conversion.  Belief  m  material  miracles  goes 
hand  in  hand  ^\^th  belief  in  moral ;  and  even  in  its 
great  days  Port  Royal  could  furnish  a  long  list  of 
special  providences  and  jjortents,  like  the  miracle 
of  the  Holy  Thorn.  Now  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
party  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  these  Avere  multi- 
plied a  hundredfold.  About  1728  the  '  miracles  of 
yt.  Medard '  became  the  talk  of  Paris.  These  were 
a  series  of  astonishing  cures— mostly  of  nervous 
diseases — effected  at  the  tomb  of  Francois  de  PAris 
(1690-1727),  a  young  Jansenist  cleric  of  singularly 
holy  life,  and  a  perfervid  opponent  of  the  Uni- 
genitus. In  1732  the  Government  closed  the 
cemetery,  and  gave  rise  to  the  famous  epigram  : 
'  De  par  le  Roi,  defease  k  Dieu 
De  faire  miracle  en  ce  lieu.' 

From  mere  miracles  it  was  but  a  step  to  apocalyptic 
prophecy  and  speaking  with  tongues.  The  so- 
called  Convulslonnaii'es  worked  themselves  up,  by 
means  of  frightful  self-torture,  into  a  state  of 
ecstasy,  in  which  they  prophesied  and  cured 
diseases.  They  were  speedily  disowned  by  the 
serious  Jansenists,  but  they  dragged  on  a  disreput- 
able existence  for  many  years.  In  1772  they  were 
still  imjiortant  enough  for  Diderot  to  take  the  held 
against  them.  A  curious  law-suit  revealed  that 
they  had  a  regular  organization,  with  elective 
officers  and  a  common  treasury,  known  as  the 
boite  d  Pcrreitc  (' Perrette's  money-box'),  from 
the  name  of  the  old  lady  who  was  its  original 
custodian. 

Meanwhile  Cardinal  Fleury  was  having  much 
ado  to  enforce  the  Unigenitus  on  the  clergy  gener- 
ally. The  French  judges  were  entlmHiastically 
GaJlican  ;  and  they  hated  the  bull,  because  it  was 
a  triumph  of  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Jesuits 
and  the  pope.  Hence  they  put  every  possible 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  execution.  Under  their 
fostering  care,  a  belief  sprang  up  that  to  call  one- 


self a  '  Jansenist,'  and  abuse  the  Unigenittis,  was 
to  show  oneself  a  lover  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
And,  as  the  Jesuits  grew  more  and  more  unpopular, 
the  Avord  '  Jansenist '  came  to  mean  everything  that 
they  were  not ;  it  stood  for  a  sterling,  upright 
character,  and  a  manly  hatred  of  double-dealing 
and  shams.  Thus  the  historian  Sismondi,  who  was 
born  in  1773,  remembered  an  old  gentleman  who 
used  to  boast  that  he  was  an  atheist,  but  one  of  the 
Jansenist  sort.  Men  of  this  type  had  much  to  do 
with  the  eventual  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  (1773), 
and  not  a  little  with  the  French  Revolution.  Here 
political  Jansenism  joined  hands  with  religious  in 
the  remarkable  figure  of  the  Abb6  Henri  Gregoire 
(1750-1831),  sometime  constitutional  bishopof  Blois. 
For  religious  Jansenism  was  not  dead.  The  old 
spirit  of  Port  Royal  still  survived  in  many  a  country 
parsonage  and  convent,  and  led  throughout  the  ISth 
cent,  to  chronic  conflicts  with  authority.  Often 
the  causes  of  quarrel  were  trumpery  enough  ;  and 
Jansen's  latter-day  descendants  did  not  always 
show  themselves  reasonable  or  broad-minded.  Still, 
in  their  dim  fashion  they  upheld  the  great  principle 
of  their  school — -that  religion  begins  and  ends  as  an 
inward  '  touch  of  the  Spirit,'  and  over  the  move- 
ments of  that  Spirit  no  Church  has  jurisdiction. 

Outside  France  also  during  the  18th  cent,  much 
was  heard  of  Jansenism,  tliough  the  word  was 
loosely  used  to  cover  a  great  number  of  different 
meanings.  Any  one  who  wished  to  reform  abuses 
— more  especially  abuses  profitable  to  the  Court  of 
Rome — was  at  once  set  down  as  a  Jansenist.  So 
was  any  priest  in  any  country  who  tried  to  keep  a 
strict  hand  over  his  flock.  In  Ireland,  down  to 
quite  modern  times,  Jansenism  meant  little  more 
than  a  conscientious  objection  to  dancing  on  Sun- 
day. Much  the  same  is  true  of  Italy,  though  here 
something  of  the  true  spirit  of  Port  JEloyal  inspired 
the  efforts  of  Bishop  Scipione  de'  Ricci  (1741-1810), 
the  leading  sjiirit  in  the  ill-fated  synod  of  Pistoia 
(1786).  But  the  most  direct  heir  of  Port  Royal  was 
Jansen's  native  country  of  Holland.  Here,  ever  since 
Jansen's  own  day,  Catliolic  ecclesiastical  affairs  had 
been  in  a  great  tangle.  The  Dutch  priests  clung  to 
their  ancient  right  of  electing  their  own  archbishop 
of  Utrecht — or,  rather,  since  the  archbishopric  had 
lapsed  at  the  Reformation,  they  wished  to  choose 
their  acting  bishop,  or  vicar-general.  Rome,  on 
the  other  hand,  wanted  to  assimilate  Holland  to 
other  Protestant  countries,  where  the  chief  ecclesi- 
astical officer  was  a  vicar-apostolic,  chosen  by  the 
pope  and  directly  under  his  ordei-s.  The  question 
was  all  the  more  burning,  since  in  Holland,  as  in 
the  England  of  Elizabeth,  there  were  bitter  quarrels 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  secular  parochial  clergy. 
The  Jesuits  wanted  a  papal  nominee  ;  the  seculars 
held  tightly  to  their  local  independence.  Jansen 
had  entered  the  lists  on  behalf  of  the  seculars, 
while  he  was  still  a  professor  at  Louvain  ;  Saint 
Cyran  and  Antoine  Arnauld  had  followed  him,  and 
ever  since  Port  Royal  had  been  on  the  friendliest 
terms  with  Utrecht.  The  fact  was  not  forgotten 
at  Rome.  In  1702  the  Vicar-General  Codde  was 
deposed  by  the  pope  on  a  charge  of  Jansenism.  A 
section  of  the  Dutch  parish  priests  refused  to 
recognize  his  deposition,  and  were  supported  by 
a  number  of  French  '  appellant '  refugees,  who 
streamed  into  Holland  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Unigenitus.  Codde  himself  acquiesced,  under 
protest,  in  his  deposition  ;  but  his  supporters  were 
not  so  meek  as  he,  and  eventually  organized  them- 
selves into  a  separate  community.  In  1723  Cor- 
nelius SLeenoven  was  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Utrecht  by  Dominitjue  Varlet,  a  French  missionary 
bishop,  who  had  been  deposed  by  Rome  as  a 
suspected  Jansenist ;  and  suflragan  sees  were 
afterwards  founded  at  Haarlem  and  Deventer. 
Popularly  the  community  has  always  been  known 
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as  the  Jansenist  Chureli  of  Utrecht;  officially  it 
rejects  the  name  of  Jaii.senist,  ami  calls  itself  the 
Old  Roman  Calliolic  Church — '  De  Oiul-rooms<ch- 
katholieke  Kerk.'  Neccsf>arily,  however,  its  theo- 
logy wears  a  strongly  Janseiiist  coinijlexion.  it 
regards  Arnauld's  interpretation  of  Jansen  as 
perfectly  orthodox  ;  and  it  rejects  the  Uniqcnitus 
and  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  In  all  other 
respects  it  adheres  strictly  to  Catholic  beliefs  and 
practices — the  practices  of  two  hundred  years  ago  ; 
for  it  is  rigidly  conservative,  and  boasts  that  it 
does  not  move  with  the  times.  Of  late  years, 
however,  it  has  shaken  oil*  something  of  its  immo- 
bility. Since  1S72  it  has  been  in  communion  with 
the  Old  Catholics  of  Germany,  although  it  by 
no  means  approves  all  their  departures  from 
established  Catholic  usage.  More  rece,ntly  it  has 
established  a  mission  in  Paris — the  '  Eglise  galli- 
cane' — and  has  consecrated  a  bishop  to  supervise 
the  Old  Catholics  of  England.  And,  if  there  is 
any  future  for  free  Catholic  Churches  in  Western 
Europe,  Utrecht  will  umloubtedly  be  their  natural 
starting-point  and  centre. 

LiTERATURB. — For  the  contemporary  worlcs  see  Gustave 
Lanson,  ManvH  bihlio(jraphique  de  la  liWrature  /ran^aise 
modeme,  ii.,  Pari-,  1010  ;  see  also  the  hibliography  to  ch.  iv.  of 
vol.  V.  of  the  (.'amiiritl'je  Mndern  Uistory.  The  principal  modem 
works  are  :  C.  A.  Sainte  Beuve,  Port-Royal^,  6  vols,  and  index, 
raris,  lSS-2;  A.  K.  H.,  AngiUqxie  of  Port-Royal,  London,  1905; 
A.  Le  Roy,  La  France  et  Home  de  1700  d  1715,  Paris,  1802  ; 
A.  Gazier,  Une  Suite  d  I'histoire  de  Port-Royal,  do.  1906; 
L.  Seche,  Les  demUrg  JanHinistcs,  3  vols.,  do.  1891.  Theo- 
logical studies  are  :  F.  X.  Linsenmann,  Michael  Baius,  und  die 
Grundle^ung  des  Jansenismus,  Tubingen,  1867;  J.  Paquier,  Xe 
Jansinisme,  Paris,  1909.  For  tlie  Church  of  Utrecht  see  J.  A. 
Gerth  van  Wijk,  art.  '  Jansenistenkirche,'  PiJ£3  viii.  599. 

St.  Cyres. 

JAPAN. — The  country  of  Japan  (exclusive  of 
Korea  [q.v.])  consists  of  more  than  40  islands  and 
a  great  number  of  islets,  lying  between  50^  56'  and 
21''  45'  N.  and  156°  32'  and  122°  6'  E.,  and  having 
an  area  of  more  than  173,786  sq.  miles.  Of  these 
islands  Honshu  is  the  largest,  containing  nearly 
two-hfths  of  the  total  area  ;  and  it  has  been,  and 
is  likely  to  remain,  the  chief  seat  of  national  life. 
But  Kyushu,  to  the  south-west  of  Honshu,  is  his- 
torically of  far  greater  importance,  having  been  for 
centuries  one  of  the  main  channels  through  which 
Asiatic  and  European  influences  reached  Japan. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  Japan  is  the  high  ratio 
of  coast-line  to  land  area,  this  being  estimated  at 
1  :  3^,  whereas  in  Greece  and  Norway,  which  have 
the  longest  coast-lines  in  Europe,  the  ratio  is  1  :  5. 
The  south  coast  of  Honshu  and  the  west  coast  of 
Kyushu  have  the  greatest  number  of  bays  and  inlets 
— which  explains  the  historical  fact  that  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Japan  first  began  in  those  islands. 

I.  Ethnology.  —  What  racial  components 
entered  into  the  making  of  the  Japanese  people 
properly  so  called  cannot  be  determined  with  ac- 
curacy. It  seems  to  be  clear,  however,  that  the 
Manchu-Korean,  the  Mongol,  and  the  Malaj'an 
types  predominate.  This  is  the  view  propounded 
by  E.  ^aelz,  who  made  the  most  exhaustive  study 
of  the  question,  particularly  on  the  physiological 
side  {Mitt,  der  deutschen  GescUsch.  fur  Natur-  und 
Volkerkunde  Ostasicjts,  no.  28  [1883]).  It  is  his- 
torically evident  that  great  numbers  of  Koreans 
constantly  migrated  to  Japan  in  ancient  times ;  and 
the  oldest  annals  of  Japan  seem  to  indicate  that  in 
the  pre-historic  ages  there  was  between  her  islands 
and  the  Asiatic  continent,  particularly  S.  China,  an 
almost  constant  passing  to  and  fro  of  the  peoples 
on  both  sides  of  the  water.  The  Manchu-Korean 
characteristics  in  the  physique  of  the  Japanese  are 
the  tall,  slender  figure,  somewJiat  narrow,  oval  face, 
with  no  special  projection  of  cheek  bones,  a  straight 
or  aquiline  nose,  more  or  less  slanting  eyes,  and 
small  hands  with  long,  delicate  lingers.  People  of 
this  type  were  probably  the  first  settlers  on  the 
north  coast  of  Honshu,  the  province  then  known 
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by  the  name  of  Idzumo.  Mongol  characteri.stics 
are  a  broad  face,  prominent  cheek  bones,  oblique 
eyes,  and  a  Hat  nose.  The  Malayans  are  said  to 
have  contributed  the  most  important  elements  to 
the  Japanese  race.  Their  pliysical  characteristics 
are  the  square-built,  well-developed  body,  gener- 
ally short  in  stature,  and  the  round  face  with  a 
conspicuous  tendency  to  prognathism.  They  are 
found  ill  S.  China,  in  the  south-western  parts  of 
Korea,  and  in  all  the  islands  along  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  Asiatic  continent ;  and  it  is  proliablo 
that  at  the  dawn  of  Japanese  hi^^toiy  they  landed 
in  Kyushu  and  thence  pushed  their  way  north 
until  they  finally  conquered  the  Manchu-Korean 
settlers  in  Idzumo.  These  tliree  types  are  now  .^o 
blended  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  trace  any  single 
one  distinctly  and  exclusively  in  the  features  of 
particular  intUviduals.  Every  Japanese  is  a  com- 
posite, each  difl'ering  from  the  rest  only  in  the 
matter  of  proportion. 

There  is,  however,  a  group  of  people  in  Japan 
who  have  preserved  their  racial  distinctness  until 
this  day.  They  are  the  Ainus,  the  people  who 
now  inhabit  the  islands  north  of  the  Tsugaru 
Strait.  It  still  remains  an  unsolved  question 
whether  they  were  the  aborigines  of  Japan.  Some 
assert  that  a  primitive  people  known  as  the 
'  Koropokgul '  inhabited  the  Japanese  islands 
previous  to  the  intru.sion  of  the  Ainus.  In  any 
case,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  latter  once  occupied 
the  whole  land,  but  were  gradually  driven  out  of 
Kyushu  and  the  main  island  by  later  intruders 
from  the  Asiatic  continent  or  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
Historical  records  show  that  the  Ainus  were  once 
fierce,  brave  lighters,  making  strong  opposition  to 
the  central  government,  and  not  infrequently 
becoming  a  menace  to  its  security.  There  was, 
however,  a  distinct  portion  of  the  Ainus  who  were 
called  the  nie-yeso,  the  '  naturalized '  Ainus,  in 
contrast  to  the  ara-yiso,  the  'wild'  Ainus.  This 
tends  to  show  that  Ainu  blood  is  flowing  in  the 
veins  of  the  Japanese.  The  Ainu  people,  unlike 
the  Manchu-Koreans  or  the  Mongols,  have  a  veiy 
close  resemblance  to  some  Europeans  in  physical 
characteristics.  They  are  rather  short  and  thickly 
built ;  they  have  prominent  foreheads  with  deep- 
set  eyes,  bushy  eyebrows,  often  overhanging  the 
eyes,  and,  unlike  their  Manchu-Korean  neighbour.s, 
wavy  hair  with  heavy  beards,  and,  remarkably 
enough,  long  divergent  eyelashes.  There  is,  ac- 
cordingly, good  reason  for  J.  Batchelor,  probably 
the  best  authority  upon  the  Ainus,  to  hold  that 
they  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race.  He  maintains 
also  that  the  'Ainu  language  is  Aryan,  with  the 
marks  common  to  the  languages  of  the  six  great 
Aryan  peoples '  (cf.  W.  E.  Griltis,  The  Jap.  Nation 
in  Evolutiun,  p,  5 ;  see,  further,  art.  Aixus,  vol. 
i.  p.  239  tl'.).  B.  H.  Chamberlain  is  opposed  to  this 
view,  principally  on  the  ground  that  the  flattening 
of  the  shin  bone  ditierentiates  the  Ainus  from  the 
Aryans  (The  LanguaffC,  Mythology,  and  Geographi- 
cal Nomenclature  of  Japan  viewed  in  the  Light 
of  Aino  St2ulics\  London,  1895,  p.  lOf.).  This  in- 
volves the  question  whether  there  is  an  Arj'an 
element  in  the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of 
the  Japanese  race. 

J.  J.  Rein  declares  that  '  Japanese  society  exhibits  a  surpris- 
insfly  large  variety  and  mutability  in  feature  and  complexion. 
The  latter,  though,  generally  speaking,  much  darker  than 
among  Caucasians,  approximates  in  occasional  instances  to 
even  the  fair,  clear  complexion  of  the  Germanic  peoples. 
Not  unfrequently  tlie  symmetry  and  the  rej,'ularity  of  feature 
are  so  great  and  so  discrepant  from  the  prevailing  Jlongolian 
type  that  we  ima-^'ine  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  well-formed 
European' (vTopft ft,  London,  1S84,  ch.  on  'Ethnography').  It 
should,  however,  be  added,  that  Rein  thought  the  Japanese 
anything  but  beautiful. 

More  recently,  Griffis(op.  cit.  pp.  3-47)  has  aflBrmed 
that  he  witnessed,  to  his  surprise,  many  '  evidences,' 
including  physical  features  and  mental  character- 
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istics,  of  the  Japanese  being  descended  from 
Iranian,  Caucasian,  or  Aryan  ancestry.  It  is  a 
fact  that  in  certain  sections  of  thecountry— e.gr.,  in 
consulerable  portions  of  Kyushu,  Chugoku,  and 
Hokuriku — the  inhabitants  have  at  least  physical 
excellencies  both  in  form  and  strength  that  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  Japanese, 
in  spite  of  their  having  adopted  the  culture,  and 
particularly  the  literature,  of  the  Chinese,  have 
preserved  their  language,  ■which  is  radically  ditlerent 
from  that  of  their  continental  neighbours.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  language  is  peculiarly  isolated, 
and  no  congener  to  it  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 

II.  Religious  history.— It  has  been  rightly 
said  that  Japanese  culture  takes  its  origin  from 
above  and  from  abroad.  The  genius  of  the  people 
so  far  has  been  shown  not  so  much  in  original 
creation  as  in  adaptation.  The  religious  history 
of  Japan  shows  no  exception  ;  it  depicts  a  continual 
influx  of  foreign  influences  and  the  constant  adjust- 
ment of  them  to  Japanese  temperament  and  needs. 
I.  Early  period. — The  religion  of  ancient  Japan 
presents  no  definitely  systematized  forms  of  worship 
or  belief.  It  was  animistic  or  spiritistic.  The 
term  kami,  which  signilies  '  deity,'  was  applied 
indiscriminately  to  any  object  or  natural  pheno- 
menon that  might  arouse  the  feelings  of  wonder, 
awe,  or  reverence.  ]Men,  beasts,  birds,  plants,  seas, 
mountains,  rivers,  winds,  and  storms,  in  which  the 
people  believed  some  supernatural  spirit  dwelt, 
were  worshipped  (see,  further,  art.  God  [Japanese], 
vol.  vi.  p.  294  f.).  Belief  in  divine  and  demoniacal 
possession  was  common.  Divination  and  augury 
of  various  kinds  were  practised.  Magic  and  charms 
were  employed  to  avert  evil.  The  introtluction  of 
Confucianism  (see  art.  CONFUCIAN  Religion,  vol. 
iv.  p.  12 If.)  in  A.D.  285,  and  of  Buddhism  in  A.D. 
538,  produced  no  change  in  these  primitive  practices, 
which  it  only  refined  outwardly. 

The  mythological  accounts  contained  in  the 
Kojiki  (liecord  of  Ancient  Events,  compiled  A.D. 
712)  and  the  Nihongi  {Chronicle,  compiled  A.D. 
720),  however,  seem  to  represent  those  ancient 
beliefs  and  practices  in  the  light  of  an  age  in  which 
a  more  or  less  definite  form  of  anceslor-worship 
had  been  developed  (see,  however,  art.  Ancestor- 
worship  [Japanese],  vol,  i.  p.  455  ft'.).  The  racial 
blending  and  political  unification  of  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  islands,  which  took  place  at  a  time 
which  cannot  be  precisely  determined,  must  have 
brought  about  a  type  of  religion  which,  in  subse- 
quent ages,  took  the  name  of  Shinto  (q.v.).  The 
imperial  thanksgiving  festivals,  such  as  the  Daijoti 
(Great  Rite  of  the  First  llice),  the  Shinjoi  (Annual 
Rite  of  the  First  Rice),  and  the  Kannamesai 
(Thanksgiving  Offering  to  tlie  Ancestor-God),  are 
generally  regarded  as  having  been  handed  down 
ifrom  time  immemorial.  All  the  mythological 
narratives  contained  in  the  ancient  annals  show 
the  fundamental  importance  attached  to  the 
common  ancestry  of  all  the  Japanese  people ;  and 
this  is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  religious 
rites  in  Avhich  the  ancestor-gods  were  invoked  were 
regarded  as  a  function  of  government,  both  rites 
and  government  having  the  same  name,  matsurigoto. 
In  primitive  Japan,  a  tax  was  levied  to  maintain 
those  religious  rites.  A  system  of  ancestor- worship 
implies  a  conviction  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  this  belief  was  held  by  the  ancient  Japanese. 
Death  was  called  '  disappearing,'  'going  away,'  or 
'concealing  one's  person.'  Distincf;ion  was  made 
between  tlie  two  kinds  of  soul  existing  in  each 
distinguished  person.  The  one  was  the  nigitama, 
gentle,  peaceful,  and  benevolent ;  the  other  the 
ciratama,  rough,  strong,  and  brave.  A  medium 
known  as  Icamiko  ('child  of  the  god')  Avas  on 
emergency  called  to  discover  the  will  of  a  departed 


ancestor.  The  idea  of  transmigration  seems  also 
to  have  been  present.  Closely  connected  with 
ancestor-worship  are  the  rites  of  purification,  which 
were  of  pre-eminent  importance  in  Shinto  ritual. 
There  were  two  principal  forms,  one  of  which  was 
hand,  wind-purification  (which  often  consisted  in 
paying  a  penalty  or  fine),  the  other  niisogi,  water- 
purification.  To  the  mind  of  the  ancient  Japanese, 
cleanliness  was  next  to  godliness.  Any  defilement, 
sanitary,  moral,  or  ritual,  received  the  utmost  care 
and  attention.  Praj'ers,  called  norito,  are  more  of 
the  nature  of  praise  than  of  supplication. 

2.  550-1200, — Borne  on  the  current  of  the  conti- 
nental civilization  which  brought  various  forms  of 
art  and  culture  to  Japan,  Buddhism  came  through 
Korea  to  the  island-empire  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  6th  century.  This  was  the  century  of  great 
Buddhist  propaganda  in  China  (cf.  art.  China 
[Buddhism  in],  vol.  iii.  p.  552  ff. ).  Many  of  her 
immigrants,  who  were  coming  in  great  numbers, 
seem  to  have  been  devoted  missionaries.  In  A.D. 
538,  through  the  agency  of  the  king  of  Kudara  in 
Korea,  a  royal  gift,  consisting  of  a  statue  of 
Buddha,  sUtras,  and  banners,  was  presented  to  the 
J.apanese  Court,  accompanied  with  the  message  that 
the  Buddhist  Dharma,  the  most  excellent  of  all 
Laws,  which  would  bring  immeasurable  benefit  to 
its  believers,  had  been  accepted  in  all  lands  lying 
between  India  and  Korea.  The  question  whether 
the  new  faith  should  be  accepted  was  taken  up  by 
two  hostile  Court  parties  struggling  for  political 
supremacy.  Tlie  new  religion  was  in  the  mean- 
time being  continually  reinforced  by  the  importa- 
tion of  missionaries,  magicians,  artisans,  siltras, 
and  objects  of  ritual.  It  first  received  Court 
sanction  when  Prince  Umayado  or  Shotoku  de- 
feated the  army  of  the  anti-Buddhistic  Mononob6 
family,  and  became  regent  to  Empi-ess  Suiko  in 
A.D.  593.  He  drew  up  Japan's  first '  Constitution,' 
proclaiming  the  '  Triune  Treasure,'  i.e.  the  Buddha, 
the  Law,  and  the  Sahgha,  to  be  the  ultimate  object 
of  faith,  and  single-hearted  devotion  to  it  the 
fundamental  factor  of  an  upright  life.  At  the 
public  expense  he  built  Buddhist  temples,  pagodas, 
seminaries,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  asylums  for 
the  aged  and  the  helpless.  He  sent  students 
directly  to  China  to  study  Buddhist  doctrines. 
The  new  faith  made  headway  among  both  the 
higher  and  the  lower  classes.  In  the  year  624, 
less  than  70  years  after  the  first  introduction  of 
the  siltras,  the  temples  numbered  46,  the  priests 
816,  and  the  nuns  569.  From  this  time  the  influ- 
ence of  Buddhism  continued  almost  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  close  of  the  Tokugawa  regime  (1868). 
During  the  Nara  period  (7(38-794),  successive 
Emperors  fostered  the  faith.  It  became  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Court,  and  the  security  of  the  crown 
and  the  peace  of  the  land  were  thought  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  continuous  favour  of  Buddha  and  his 
saints.  The  cenobites,  as  his  followers,  were  re- 
lieved from  the  public  service  required  from  all 
others.  Under  the  Emperor  Shomu,  a  Buddhist 
temple  was  built  in  each  province,  and  the  Todai 
temple  in  Nara,  the  metropolis  of  that  time,  was 
the  central  shrine  (741),  dedicated  to  Vairochana 
(the  universe  personalized  as  Buddha),  whose 
colossal  bronze  image,  53  ft.  in  height,  was  cast  a 
few  years  later.  The  beautiful  consort  of  Shomu, 
Empress  Komyo,  who  had  great  influence  Avith 
him,  was  a  zealous  Buddhist.  Shomu  and  Komyo 
called  themselves  '  servants  of  the  Triune  Treasure,' 
and  on  one  occasion  prostrated  themselves  before 
Buddha's  image.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was 
but  natural  that  the  religion  should  become  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  ambitious  politicians. 
In  the  time  of  Empress  Koken  (749-769),  the 
ecclesiastical  body  had  grown  into  a  political  power 
which  almost  overshadowed  the'Imperial  authority. 
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Yugd-no-Dokyo,  a  notorious  bonze,  became  Iin- 
periiil  abbfit  ami  prime  iniiiister,  ami  would  have 
usurped  tiie  fniperial  tlirom;  but  for  the  heroic 
opposition  of  Wake-no- Kiyoiiiaro,  a  devoted  royal- 
ist. At  the  same  time  a  syucretistic  movomeiit 
was  going  on.  Nat\iral  oahunities  aiul  i>lagues, 
which  frequently  alllictcd  the  people,  disturbeil 
their  belief  in  Buddha's  protection,  and  tendeil  U> 
drive  tiieni  to  the  worship  of  the  olil  Icnini,  and  the 
Emperors  themselves  had  a  drca<l  tiiat  the  forsaken 
deities  might  be  avenging  tliemselves.  A  religious 
compromise  was  arranged  by  tiio  priest  Gyoki, 
when  the  colossal  image  of  Uuddha,  already  men- 
tioned, was  cast  after  he  had  secured  an  oracle 
at  the  Shinto  temple  of  Ise  to  the  ell'eit  that 
Amaterasu,  the  ancestor-goddess,  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Vairochana.  This  example  of  combining 
the  worship  of  native  deities  witli  that  of  IhuUlha 
and  his  samts  was  followed  in  other  parts  of  tiie 
countrj-,  to  the  advantage  of  Buddhism.  This 
syncretistic  movement  was  brought  to  completion 
by  Kukai,  who  appeared  about  fifty  years  later. 
^\'hatcver  may  be  said  of  the  Budilhism  of  the 
Nara  period,  it  made  an  unparalleled  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  religious  arts. 

The  Heian  i)eriod  (beginning  794)  is  marked  by 
the  introduction  of  different  divisions  of  Buddhism. 
The  sect  called  Tendai-shu  in  Japan  was  inaugur- 
ated by  Saicho  (posthumously  Dcngyo,  767-822),  a 
pre-eminent  Buddhist  of  this  period,  who  went  to 
China  and  studied  the  doctrine  of  Tendai,  which 
he  rearrangeil  and  remoulded  into  something  almost 
new.  Saicho's  doctrine  is  based  upon  the  teaching 
known  as  the  '  Lotus  of  the  True  Law.'  Buddha, 
the  historical  revealer  of  truth,  is  here  viewed  as 
the  full  enlightenment.  Realization  of  such 
Buddliahood  in  one's  consciousness  is  the  supreme 
object  of  all  mysteries,  virtues,  and  v.'isdom. 
Saicho's  system  combined  different  aspects  of  the 
Buddhist  doctrine  which  received  emphasis  in  differ- 
ent proportion  at  the  hands  of  later  Buddhists,  and 
thus  became  the  fountain-head  of  different  branches 
of  Japanese  Buddhism.  Breadth  of  learning  and 
purity  of  character  made  Saicho  influential  with 
the  Court,  and  he  built  a  monastery  on  Mount 
Hiei  (788),  which  was  for  several  centuries  one  of 
the  greatest  centres  of  Buddhist  learning  as  well 
as  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

Another  division  called  Shingon-shu  ('Sect  of 
True  Word')  was  introduced  in  the  Nara  period, 
and  became  a  power  under  Kukai  (posthumously 
Kobo,  774-835).  He  began  his  teaching  by  clas.-i- 
fying  various  forms  of  religious  life  in  ten  grades 
of  development,  the  last  and  highest  being  that  of 
Shingon.  It  is  the  state  in  which  full  blessedness 
of  Buddhahood  is  realized.  According  to  Kiikai, 
the  entire  universe,  including  all  spiritual  exist- 
ence, is  made  up  of  the  six  elements  which  again 
may  be  grouped  as  two,  mental  and  material.  The 
two  are,  however,  inseparably  blended.  Matter 
contains  mind,  and  mind  incorjiorates  itself  in 
matter.  The  two  are  one,  and  the  one  is  two. 
Every  particle  of  matter  is,  therefore,  pervaded  by 
the  divine  presence  of  Buddhahood.  The  universe 
is  but  Buddha  externalized.  The  Buddha  within 
us  may  be  called  forth  by  practice  of  the  '  mj'stery  ' 
in  conduct,  speech,  and  heart.  This  doctrine  of 
Kukai  naturally  lent  support,  especially  on  the 
theoretical  side,  to  the  syncretistic  movement  of 
Buddhism  tliat  had  been  inaugurated  by  Gyoki. 
The  propagator  of  the  Shingon  sect  thus  became 
also  the  originator  of  Ryobu,  namely  Buddhistic 
Siiinto,  proclaiming  that  the  Imperial  custom  of 
/.v<)»j- worship  is,  in  reality,  but  disguised  adoration 
of  Buddha.  Kukai  had  far  greater  influence  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  His  versatile  genius,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  work  of  engineering  and  the 
arts  of  writing  and  carving,  his  untiring  energy, 


and  his  practical  resourcefulness  combined  to  make 
him  a  great  power  l»oth  iu  the  Court  circle  and 
among  tlie  common  peoiile.  He  built  a  monastery 
on  Mount  KOya,  which  became  the  headquarters 
of  his  denomination,  and  eventually  o\ersliado\\ ed 
Liie  influence  of  the  hill-monastery  on  Hiei.  We 
may  here  note  a  renuirkablu  change  that  took 
place  in  the  religious  atmosphere.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  this  period,  worldly  blessings,  such 
as  health,  good  harvest,  iirosperity,  ami  peace, 
were  the  reward  sought  in  tiie  worship  of  the  Iiaini, 
or  Buddhist  deities  ;  and  gorgeous  rituals  and  the 
mystery  practices  pertaining  to  the  Shingon  .sect 
made  it  attractive,  especially  in  Court  circles. 
Later,  however,  as  the  Fujiwara  family  decline<l 
and  one  civil  war  occurred  after  an<jtlier,  iMjth  the 
nobles  and  the  common  people  felt  tiie  evanescence 
of  this  world  ;  the  yearning  after  supramundane 
bliss  became  imperative,  while  pessimism  pre- 
vailed. 

3.  1200-1600. — For  half  a  centurj'  or  more 
previous  to  Yoritomo's  founding  of  the  Bakufu 
(military  government)  at  Kamakura  (1192),  clan 
struggles  involved  the  country  in  constant  war- 
fare. Bloody  combat,  exhaustion,  death,  and  the 
treachery  of  fortune,  all  of  which  were  but  common 
occurrences,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  pessimistic 
temperament.  Elaborate  rituals  and  theological 
distinctions  offered  no  attraction.  The  religion 
which  could  point  out  a  haven  of  security,  undis- 
turbed by  the  storms  of  life,  was  in  urgent  demand. 
To  meet  such  a  need  Honen  (1133-1212)  and  Shinran 
(1173-1262)  appeared. 

(a)  Jodo  and  Shin  sects. — Honen,  formerly  a 
student  of  the  Tendai  doctrine  at  the  monastery- 
school  on  Hiei,  renounced  all  its  philosophy  as 
effete,  and  disowned  the  mystery  practices  and  the 
discipline  of  conduct  as  useless.  He  preached  the 
doctrine  of  Sukhavati,  the  Japanese  'Jodo,'  or  the 
'  Western  Pure  Land,'  according  to  which  any 
man,  ignorant  or  wise,  high  or  low,  could  be 
saved  by  faith  in  the  boundless  grace  of  Amitjlbha. 
Saintly  character,  profound  piety,  and  .sincere  con- 
viction, with  his  doctrine  of  the  future  redemption, 
made  Honen  the  greatest  religious  influence  with 
the  Court  and  common  people,  until  the  jealousy 
of  his  religious  rivals  caused  him  to  Ije  exiled  and 
some  of  his  disciples  to  be  put  to  death.  The  faith 
which  he  once  preached,  however,  did  not  cease  to 
be  a  powerful  influence.  Honen  had  manj'  capalde 
followers,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  was  Shinran, 
who  carried  his  master's  teaching  to  its  logical 
consequence.  He  unhesitatingly  abandoned  the 
repeated  invocation  of  Amitabha's  name  which 
constituted  an  important  part  in  Honen's  doctrine, 
proclaiming  a  simple,  undoubting  trust  in  the 
Deliverer  as  the  sole  condition  of  salvation.  W^ith 
a  bold  stroke  of  genius,  he  abolished  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  marriage  of  bonzes,  practically  re- 
moving the  distinction  between  the  secular  and 
the  sacred.  He  was  married  himself,  and  he  called 
himself  the  giitoku,  the  '  tonsured  ignoramus,' 
putting  himself  on  the  same  level  as  common 
people.  Thus  the  Shin  sect  was  founded  by 
Shinran,  whose  doctrine  and  influence  have  sur- 
vived all  vicissitudes  of  time,  and  are  perpetuated 
to  this  day  in  the  Hongwanji,  the  two  greatest 
shrines  in  Japan. 

(b)  Zen  sect.  — While  religious  revivals  were  thus 
going  on  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  a  doctrine 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  militaiy  class  was  intro- 
duced by  Eisai  (1141-1215)  and  Dogen  (1200-53), 
the  respective  founders  of  the  Kinzai  and  Sodo 
divisions  of  the  Zen  sect.  The  doctrine  of  zen,  or 
cUn/dna,  maintains  that  the  state  of  enlightenment 
attained  by  Buddha  cannot  be  conveyed  by  any 
external  means.  All  doctrinal  learning  and  rituals, 
therefore,  are  useless,  and  meditation  or  a  con- 
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centrated  reflexion  upon  one's  essential  nature  is 
the  only  way  to  realize  Buddhahood  in  one's  self. 
A  complete  disregard  of  the  letter  and  of  ritual 
pageantry  made  the  Zen  doctrine  exceedingly 
popular  among  military  men,  who  prided  them- 
selves upon  extreme  simplicity  of  life.  The  Dhyana 
doctrine  also  helped  them  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
stoical  indifl'erence  to  hardship  and  the  habit  of 
resoluteness  in  conduct.  Many  Shoguns  became 
adherents  of  this  doctrine. 

(c)  Nichiren  sect. — In  the  meantime  there  arose 
an  extreme  form  of  bibliolatry.  Nichiren  (1222- 
82),  after  the  teaching  of  Saiclio,  based  his  teach- 
ing upon  the  Saddharmapundarika  ('  Lotus  of  the 
True  Law ').  His  principal  tenet  consisted  in 
adoration  of  Buddha  s  Truth  by  repeatedly  utter- 
ing the  title  of  that  scripture  in  which  alone,  he 
held,  the  genuine  and,  indeed,  the  only  true 
doctrines  of  Gautama  are  set  forth.  Persecuted, 
exiled,  almost  put  to  death,  he  ever  grew  bolder 
in  his  denunciation  of  the  faithless  age,  holding  to 
the  firm  conviction  that  he  was  the  heaven-sent 
Bodhisattva  (q.v.)  whose  coming  in  the  '  latter  age ' 
had  been  predicted  by  Gautama. 

The  religious  leaders  whom  we  have  just  men- 
tioned had  in  every  case  many  able  disciples,  who 
perpetuated  and  developed  the  movements  which 
their  teachers  had  begun.  Roughly  speaking,  tlie 
Tendai  and  Sliingon  sects  held  influence  among  the 
nobles ;  the  Zen  among  the  warrior  class ;  Jodo 
and  Shinshii  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  In 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  an  age  again  involved 
in  wars  and  political  disorder,  these  religious  bodies 
often  became  militant,  and  interfered  with  politics. 
The  Zen  sect,  being  that  of  the  military  aristocrats, 
became  influential  through  its  monasteries  in  edu- 
cational work  and  literary  culture.  It  was  an 
age  of  religious  fermentation,  and  a  great  number 
of  minor  sects  arose,  finding  more  or  less  of  a 
following. 

(d)  Shinto. — Shinto  also  awoke  from  the  dog- 
matic slumber  which  it  had  enjoyed  under  the 
name  of  Ryobu  Shinto,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
systematize  itself.  Kitabatak^  Chikafusa  (1339) 
tried  to  show  the  divine  descent  of  the  Imperial 
sovereigns,  and  vindicate  A;«7H-i- worship  as  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  national  order.  In  this 
teaching,  he  became  a  forerunner  of  the  royal 
Shintoists  of  the  18th  century.  In  the  15th  cent. 
Yoshida  Kan^tomo,  borrowing  his  method  largely 
from  the  Tendai  doctrine,  proclaimed  unitarian 
Shinto  (Yuiitsu  Shinto),  which  stood  in  contrast 
with  Ryobu  (syncretistic  Shinto).  Shinto  did  not 
become  a  great  social  factor,  however,  until  the 
18th  century. 

(e)  lioman  Catholics.  —  In  the  16th  cent,  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  began  operations  in  Kyushu 
and  extended  them  to  Kyoto,  where  their  message 
was  welcomed  by  Nobunaga,  the  ruling  Shogun, 
who,  at  their  instance,  opened  a  theological  semi- 
nary at  Aznchi,  Omi,  and  also  built  a  cathedral  in 
the  Imperial  capital.  Their  propaganda,  often 
accompanied  with  gifts  of  musical  instruments, 
clocks,  glasses,  and  even  distribution  of  rice  among 
the  poor,  found  great  success  among  both  the  popu- 
lace and  the  feudal  nobles,  especially  in  Kyushu 
and  Nagato.  Thirty  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  their  work  the  number  of  converts  is 
estimated  to  ha\'e  been  300,000.  Their  influence 
began  to  fail  after  the  assassination  of  Nobunaga 
(1582),  and  under  Hid6yoshi  and  the  Tokugawa 
Shoguns,  patrons  of  Buddhism,  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  was  prohibited.  The  suppression  of  the  in- 
surgents at  Sliiniabara,  Kyushu,  in  1(538  marks  the 
downfall  of  tlie  '  Kirischitan  '  as  a  political  factor. 

4.  1600-1868.  —  The  Tokugawa  government 
adopted  a  definitely  centralizing  policy,  designed 
to  prevent  the  rise  of  anv  political  or  social  factor 


to  unmanageable  magnitude.  Religions  of  any 
potency  were,  therefore,  either  paralyzed  by  gener- 
ous patronage  or  put  under  proscription.  The 
aggressive  movement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chris- 
tians was  completely  checked  in  1638  ;  and  the 
government  tried  to  exterminate  individual  Chris- 
tians by  charging  the  Buddhist  priests  with  the 
office  of  taking  a  religious  census.  The  nation  as 
a  whole  was  compelled  to  be  Buddhist,  at  least  in 
outward  form.  At  the  same  time,  Buddhism  under 
the  Shogun's  patronage  fell  into  spiritual  decay, 
although  to  its  credit  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  and  literary  productions  were 
put  into  print.  The  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  each  of  the  Buddhist  sects  were  systema- 
tized. Takuan  (t  1645),  Hakuin  (t  1786),  and  Jiun 
(t  1804)  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  priests 
of  this  age.  The  oppressive  policy  of  the  Shogunate 
government  caused,  as  we  have  seen,  religious  and 
spiritual  lassitude  on  the  one  hand ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  produced  a  strong  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  adherents  of  those  religions  which  the 
government  had  neglected  and  overlooked.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  Shintoists.  Since  the  time 
of  Dengyo  and  Kukai,  Shinto  had  lost  its  pristine 
purity  and  preserved  a  merely  nominal  existence 
under  the  shadow  of  Buddhism.  Now  Hayashi 
Rasan  (t  1657),  officially  a  Confucianist,  made  an 
attempt  to  free  Shinto  from  the  '  defilement '  of 
Buddhism  ;  but  the  Shinto  taught  was  strongly 
tinged  with  Confucian  philosophies. 

It  was  Hirata  Atsutane  (1843)  who  claimed  Shinto 
as  the  only  true  religion,  asserting  that  Japan  and 
her  Imperial  household,  as  standing  in  a  right  re- 
lation to  the  Creator  and  the  Ruler  of  tlie  universe, 
were  the  special  objects  of  divine  favour.  All  other 
religions  he  denounced  as  false  or  deteriorated. 
He  had  a  large  following,  especially  among  the 
samurai,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  Restora- 
tion of  the  Imperial  government. 

In  the  19th  cent,  religious  beliefs  arose  which 
claimed  the  name  of  Shinto,  but  which  really  had 
little  connexion  with  the  ancient  system  of  that 
name.  Probably  the  best  known  and  most  worthy 
leader  was  Kurozumi,  who  preached  on  the  four 
themes  of  divine  revelation,  prayer,  providence, 
and  honesty.  He  proclaimed  also  that  the  godde.ss 
Amat^rasu  was  the  fountain-head  of  all  life,  and 
that  man  must  be  in  constant  communion  with  her. 
Many  other  systems,  such  as  Konko,  Tenri,  and 
Remmon,  are  but  old  superstitious  practices  under 
the  guise  of  Shinto  worship. 

5.  After  1868.— The  Restoration  of  1868  brought 
Shint5  into  prominence,  at  least  temporarily,  since 
it  was  regarded  as  representing  the  '  way '  of 
the  national  gods  or  ancestors.  The  first  act  of 
the  Jingi  Jimukyoku  ('Bureau  of  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs'),  established  in  1868,  was  to  eff"ect  a 
complete  separation  of  Shinto  and  Buddhism,  the 
former  of  which  had  been  practically  absorbed  in 
the  latter  ever  since  the  time  of  Gyogi  (t  822)  and 
Kukai  (t  835).  Political  leaders  in  the  government, 
regarding  Shinto  as  the  foundation  of  national  mo- 
rality, instituted  it  as  a  sort  of  State  religion,  giv- 
ing Shinto  priests  official  rank,  Avhereas  Buddhism 
was  subjected  by  them  to  iconoclastic  measures. 
Buddhist  images  were  destroyed,  the  temples  dilap- 
idated, and  the  bonzes  advised  to  return  to  the 
'right  kind  of  life.'  This  continued  until  1872, 
when  the  Kyobusho  ('Ecclesiastic  Department') 
was  established,  and  Buddhist  and  Shinto  priests 
were  equally  recognized  as  Kyodoshoku  (official 
moral  instructors).  The  Shinto  revival  subsided, 
and  Buddhism  continued  in  its  inertness  until 
Christianity  quickened  it  into  renewed  activity. 

Christianity,  at  first  proscribed,  and  yet  secretly 
and  perseveringly  working  its  way  through  all  ad- 
versities since  1859,  formed  in  the  seventies  several 
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centres  of  intluenee  through  the  agency  of  mission 
worlcers  and  teachers,  of  whom  G,  H.  F.  Verbeck, 
David  Thompson,  \V.  S.  Chirk,  S.  R.  Brown, 
W.  E.  Griihs,  George  Cochran,  James  BalUigh, 
Captain  Janes,  and  D.  C.  Greene  are  the  best 
known.  Of  the  Japanese  Christian  leaders, 
Niishima  (I-  1890)  and  Honda  (Bisliop  of  the  Japan 
Methodist  Church,  1 191'2)  exercised  wide  influence. 
The  mighty  cun-ent  of  '  Europeanization '  wliich 
swept  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  eighties  gave 
an  opi)ortunity  for  Christian  propaganda  to  make 
rapid  progress.  In  1889  the  Imperial  constitution 
was  promulgated,  and  contirmed  the  right  of  the 
Christians  to  maintain  tlieir  faith.  Indeed,  the 
placards  proliibiting  the  Christian  faith  had  been 
removed  in  1875,  but  it  had  continued  to  be  a  pro- 
scribed religion.  Early  in  the  nineties  an  extreme 
counter-current  of  Nationalism  set  in.  The  problem 
of  Treaty  Revision  had  aroused  anti-foreign  feel- 
ing, and  Christianity,  being  regarded  as  an  '  alien 
faith,'  suliered.  The  faith  was  attacked  as  detri- 
mental to  educational  interests ;  the  doors  of  tlie 
Government  schools  were  closed  against  it,  and 
Christian  education  became  an  impossibility. 
Moreover,  the  European  culture  which  had  flooded 
the  nation  brought  with  it  some  ideas  that  appa- 
rently were  hostile  to  Christian  doctrine  as  it  was 
presented  at  that  time.  Not  only  Bentham  and 
Mill,  but  also  Spencer  and  Darwin,  were  welcomed. 
All  this,  however,  presented  no  serious  difliculty  to 
progressive  Christians. 

The  Buddhists  now  started  a  movement  which 
they  called  the  'Royalistic  Buddhist  Union,'  and 
stiri"ed  up  all  Japanese  to  join  their  anti-Christian 
campaign.  The  Shintoists  combined  with  them 
once  more.  The  Imperial  Rescript  on  Education 
was  promulgated  in  1889,  with  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting up  a  national  standard  of  morality,  and  this 
document  was  eniplo^'ed  by  conservatives  as  a  basis 
of  argument  against  Christianity. 

The  war  with  China  in  1894-95  had  two  opposite 
efl'ects.  On  the  one  hand,  it  awoke  the  whole 
nation  to  a  consciousness  of  her  own  resources, 
both  material  and  spiritual,  which  led  some  to 
believe  that  Japan  required  no  other  religion  than 
those  which  she  had  had  from  olden  times.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  very  gratifying  of  a  long- 
cherished  political  aspiration  led  the  people  to  feel 
the  need  of  a  higher  and  deeper  nature  which  mere 
material  or  political  glory  could  not  satisfy.  Here 
and  there,  amidst  the  blaze  of  the  national  exulta- 
tion, a  dark,  cold  stream  of  pessimism  flowed. 
From  hamnon  {' spiritual  distress ')  not  a  few  young- 
men  took  refuge  in  suicide.  Christianity,  now 
more  'naturalized'  or  'Japanized'  and  stronger 
after  many  years  of  struggle,  renewed  her  activitj'. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  new  century,  all  Protestant 
denominations  (22  in  number),  except  a  few  ex- 
tremely conservative  ones,  joined  in  an  evangeliz- 
ing campaign  which  was  carried  on  at  strategic 
points  in  the  Empire.  Buddhism  also,  perceiving 
the  spiritual  crisis  now  pressing  upon  the  nation, 
made  an  attempt  to  promote  religious  interests 
instead  of  wasting  its  energy  in  attacking  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  a  body  of  Buddhist  scholars,  mostly 
of  the  Shin  sect,  started  a  pietistic  movement 
called  '  New  Buddhism.'  The  old  conflict  between 
Christianity  and  other  forms  of  religion  passed. 
A  new  alternative  of  ciioice  presented  itself — re- 
ligion or  irreligion  ;  and  the  craving  for  a  new 
spiritual  power  became  intense.  The  Russo- 
Japanese  war  of  1904-05  marked  a  short  period  of 
suspense  in  this  general  tendency.  The  victory 
gave  the  nationalists  one  more  opportunity  to 
emphasize  the  traditional  principle  of  morality — 
loyalty  to  the  Emperor  and  filial  dutifulness. 
Yet  the  younger  generation  seems  to  crave  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  fundamental.     Eucken  and 


Berg.son  are  now  claiming  their  attention,  and 
Christianity  and  Buddhism  are  expected  to  develop 
newer  and  more  exalted  aspects  of  power  than  they 
have  hitlierto  revealed. 

HI.  Ethical  development.  —\.  Earliest 
period  to  the  6th  century. — The  history  of  Japanese 
ethics  reveals  a  composite  character  in  the  temjtera- 
ment  of  the  people.  We  find  in  it,  even  from 
ancient  times,  a  combination  of  what  may  be 
called  Hellenic  and  Hebraic  tendencies,  varying 
only  in  pnjportiou  in  dillercnt  ages.  Clear  sky, 
crystal  waters,  pine-clad  mountains,  ami  the  blue 
transparent  seas  surrounding  the  whole  hind  all 
tended  to  develop  a  moral  conception  in  winch 
ideas  fundamentally  ethical  blended  with  ajsthetic 
ideas.  In  ancient  times,  good  and  bad  ilesires  were 
expressed  in  terms  designating  optical  sensations, 
such  as  ukai  (red,  clear),  Icuroi  (dark,  l)lack),  klijoi 
(clear,  clean)  and  kitanai  (turbid,  impure,  unclean). 
Even  to-day  these  terms,  used  in  proper  context, 
may  convey  a  purely  spiritual  signilication.  To 
the  Japanese  ear  sekishin,  'red  heart'  {i.e.  single- 
heartedness),  amd haragui'oi,  'black-abdomen'  (i.e. 
black-heartedness),  do  not  sound  .strange.  The 
conception  of  tsumi,  'ofl'ence,'  therefore,  was  not 
Ijurely  ethical.  The  idea  is  better  expressed  by  the 
term  'evil,'  or,  more  strictly,  'foulness.'  Among 
umatsu-tsuini  (ofl'ences  against  the  heavenly  gods), 
the  '  sin '  of  flaying  a  beast,  or  that  of  delilin*'  the 
court  set  apart  for  religious  functions,  received  the 
same  treatment  as  certain  crimes  that  might  be 
committed  in  an  agricultural  community.  Among 
kunitsu-tsumi  (ofl'ences  among  the  aborigines), 
leprosy  and  similar  skin-diseases  are  mentioned 
side  by  side  with  incest  and  manslaughter.  The 
most  characteristic  way  of  correcting  any  '  ofience,' 
therefore,  consisted  in  purificatory  rites  (cf.  above, 
p.  482^). 

Patriarchal  morality  was  the  one  dominating 
feature  among  the  ancient  Japanese  which  has, 
with  some  mollifications,  persisted  to  the  present 
time.  In  early  times,  Japan  consisted  of  numerous 
tribes,  the  bravest  and  the  most  intelligent  of 
which  prevailed  over  the  rest.  Trades  and  profes- 
sions were  all  hereditary.  The  land  and  the  people 
belonged  to  the  tribal  chief  who  happened  to  take 
possession  of  them.  The  Japanese  community  is 
simply  the  development  and  coalition  of  these 
various  tribes.  The  national  characteristics  of  the 
Japanese  people,  therefore,  were  developed  through 
the  welding  of  a  great  number  of  tribes  or  families 
into  one  united  people  through  the  pressure  of 
[lolitical  and  social  struggle.  The  account,  in  the 
Nihongi,  of  early  Emperors  invoking  the  heavenly 
gods  on  behalf  of  the  people  may  be  due  to  the 
influence  of  parallel  records  in  Chinese  history,  but 
it  is  evident  that  there  existed  between  the  chief 
and  his  tribesmen  a  relationship  similar  to  that 
between  father  and  son.  The  spirit  of  loyalty, 
which  played  a  great  part  in  later  ages,  is  but  the 
development  of  filial  obedience.  The  ritual  in  which 
the  celestial  gods  or  ancestors  were  invoked  is  the 
religious  expression  of  the  filial  sentiment.  Numeri- 
cal growth  frequently  has  a  decentralizing  eflect,  and 
this  fact  accounts  for  the  clan  struggles  in  later 
periods.  Only  by  capable  Emperors  or  military  rulers 
was  a  national  unification  brought  about.  So  far  as 
the  oflicial  record  goes,  the  Confucian  A  nalccts  were 
introduced  in  A.D.  285,  and  Prince  ^\'akail■atsuko 
studied  the  Chinese  classics  ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  event  produced  any  remarkable 
change  in  the  moral  life  of  the  Ja])anese. 

2.  550-1200. — With  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
in  the  Gth  cent.  Japan  entered  ui)on  a  new  phase 
of  culture  and  moral  life.  Prince  Umayado  or 
Shotoku,  the  first  to  bring  the  new  faith  to  promi- 
nence, drew  up  the  celebrated  'Constitution,'  con- 
sisting of  17  articles  relative  to  the  duties  of  rulers 
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and  oflicials.  He  included  many  injunctions  wliich 
were  linddliistic  and  Confucian  in  spirit,  and, 
therefore,  theoretically  speaking,  opposed  to 
certain  moral  principles  which  arose  under  the 
patriarchal  form  of  society.  Loyal  obedience  to 
the  sovereign,  for  instance,  is  enjoined,  not  because 
he  is  the  family  head  of  the  Japanese  people,  but 
because  lie  is  so  appointed  by  heaven,  it  being  pre- 
supposed that  the  ruler's  position  may  be  occupied 
by  any  one  best  fitted  for  it.  The  general  welfare 
of  the  community  is  regarded  as  of  the  utmost 
importance,  while  loyalty  to  the  clan  receives  no 
attention  whatever.  Further,  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  adoring  the  '  Triune 
Treasure '  may  be  interpreted  as  involving  Bud- 
dhistic universalism,  wliich  is  essentially  subversive 
of  patriarchal  morality.  All  this,  however,  may 
be  due  to  the  etibrt  of  the  Prince  to  check  those 
evils  which  the  ever  growing  clannism  of  that 
period  had  developed.  In  fact,  the  Taikwa  Refor- 
mation (A.D.  645)  followed  the  downfall  of  the 
Soga  family.  The  ethical  history  of  Japan  maj^ 
in  one  sense  be  regarded  as  a  struggle  between  the 
patriarchal  morality  (family  or  clan  morality) 
indigenous  to  the  country  and  the  universal 
morality  introduced  from  abroad,  a  combination 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  late  development  of 
Bushido  (the  spirit  of  the  samurai,  i.e.  feudal 
retainers).  The  introduction  of  Buddhism 
awakened  the  humanitarian  sentiment,  particu- 
larly among  the  Court  nobles  and  members  of  the 
Imperial  household,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  establish- 
ment of  asylums  for  the  poor,  in  the  building  of 
dispensaries,  and  in  the  laws  prohibiting  the 
destruction  of  animal  life.  It  also  encouraged  an 
ascetic  disjiosition,  inducing  some  to  withdraw 
from  the  world.  In  the  sphere  of  practical  morality, 
the  Confucian  system  seems  to  have  had  greater 
and  perhaps  more  salutary  cftects  than  Buddhism. 
In  the  Nara  period  (708-794),  when  the  culture  of 
the  Tang  dynasty  in  China  was  transferred  bodily 
to  the  Japanese  Imperial  Court,  the  names  of  men 
and  women  were  placarded,  after  the  Chinese 
fashion,  for  their  dutifulness  to  their  parents,  and 
those  who  committed  the  '  sin '  of  filial  disobedience 
were  exiled  to  distant  provinces.  Believing  the 
practice  of  filial  obedience  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  virtues,  the  Empress  Koken  (749-758),  earnest 
Buddhist  though  she  was,  ordered  each  household 
to  keep  a  copy  of  Kokyo  ( '  Doctrine  of  Filial  Dutiful- 
ness'), a  Confucian  classic,  and  to  study  it  closely. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Heian  period  (794)  to 
the  downfall  of  the  Fujiwara  family  (the  middle 
of  the  nth  cent.)  there  was  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  literary  culture,  and  the  classical  revival 
under  the  Tang  dynasty  in  China  was  reproduced 
in  Japan.  The  State  university  and  other  institu- 
tions of  learning  were  established  at  public  expense, 
and  poets  and  prose-writers  arose  in  great  numbers. 
Yet  all  these  seem  to  have  contributed  nothing  to 
the  ethical  culture  of  the  nation  ;  nor  did  Buddhism 
bring  any  perceptibly  wholesome  results.  The 
deeper  and  more  exalted  aspects  of  the  spiritual 
life  were  left  untouched.  The  tendency  was  to  en- 
courage superstitious  practices  such  as  magic  and 
incantation,  rather  than  to  elevate  the  moral  tone. 
Unrestricted  admission  into  monasteries  often 
turned  them  into  institutions  which  menaced  the 
peace  of  the  community.  Confucianism  also  seems 
to  have  done  little  to  deliver  the  populace  from 
ignorance  and  superstition.  Teacliings  of  the 
/-  King  ('  Book  of  Change ')  tended  to  encourage  a 
fatalistic  belief,  which  had,  no  doubt,  a  morally 
paralyzing  effect.  In  the  Court  circle,  particularly, 
luxury,  ett'eininacy,  and  corruption  stood  in  striking 
contrast  to  splendid  achievements  in  literature. 

3.   1200-1600. — The  rise  of  the  military  class  at 
the  close  of  the  12th  cent,  had  a  purifying  effect 


somewhat  similar  to  the  occupation  of  Europe  by 
the  Northern  barbarians  in  the  5th  century.  The 
splendour  and  corruption  of  the  Heian  period  were 
swept  away  with  the  fall  of  the  Fujiwara  family, 
and  the  establishment  by  Yoritomo  of  the  military 
government  became  an  occasion  for  the  rise  of  a 
new  tyi^e  of  morality,  Bushido  (the  way  of  the 
sa7nurai).  It  was  a  moral  sijirit  or  temperament, 
prevalent  among  the  .wniurai,  characterized  by 
austere  simplicity  of  life,  delhint  endurance  of 
hardship,  love  of  truthfulness,  and  disinterested 
devotion  to  one's  lord.  It  was  a  product  peculiar 
to  an  age  in  which  fighters  were  the  preservers 
of  social  order.  It  included,  therefore,  phy.sical 
and  mental,  as  well  as  moral,  training.  Skill  in 
military  arts,  adroitness  of  motion,  capacity  for 
endurance,  quickness  of  perception,  and  mental 
alertness  were  essential  parts  of  samurai  education. 
Intellectual  culture  received  little  attention  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  Ashikaga  period  (the  middle 
of  the  15th  cent.).  Among  moral  virtues,  valour 
naturally  occupied  the  central  position.  It  had 
value  by  itself  irrespective  of  the  results  which  it 
brought,  and  the  verdict  of  cowardice  was  more 
hated  than  loss  of  life.  Courage,  however,  had  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  propriety  (reigi),  even 
in  the  midst  of  lighting.  Apart  from  the  latter, 
valour  itself  was  as  worthless  as  the  '  recklessness 
of  a  wild  boar.'  A  custom  was  thus  developed 
according  to  M'hicli  hostile  combatants  declared 
tiieir  names  and  rank  before  they  crossed  swords. 
Again,  truthfulness,  especially  fidelity  to  a  promise, 
Avas  emphasized  equally  with  honour.  '  The  Bushi 
has  no  double  tongue '  and  '  A  gentleman  never 
trifles  with  words'  were  sayings  which  became 
proverbial.  The  principle  of  '  fair  play '  became  a 
maxim.  The  use  of  any  base  or  cowardly  means 
in  war  was  desjjised  and  often  involved  destruction 
for  its  perpetrator.  Chugi,  or  the  princii)le  of 
loyalty,  however,  was  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
all  military  virtues.  It  was  the  organizing  principle 
l)y  Avhich  the  samurai  belonging  to  the  same  clan 
were  united  into  one  solid  body  which  lived  and 
died  for  the  cause  of  its  common  master.  As  has 
already  been  observed  (p.  484),  Bushido  found  a 
good  ally  in  the  Zen  school  of  Buddhism  which 
arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  and  other 
branches  of  Buddhism  also  had  some  influence. 
Exposed  to  .sudden  changes  of  fortune  in  a  warlike 
age,  the  samurai  felt  the  need  of  some  superhuman 
power  upon  which  to  rely.  It  became  more  or 
less  a  fashion  among  them,  when  they  went  to  the 
front,  to  put  a  tiny  Buddhist  image  in  their  tuft  of 
hair,  or  a  prayer-leaflet  in  the  pocket  of  their 
armour.  Their  religious  faith,  however,  sometimes 
differed  from  that  of  other  classes  in  that  they 
believed  that  the  deities  whom  they  worshipped 
favoured  only  the  cause  of  the  good  and  the  right- 
eous :  '  If  thy  heart  be  upright,  the  gods  will 
protect  thee,  though  thou  niayest  not  invoke 
them.'  Compared  with  that  of  the  Heian  period, 
the  religious  faith  of  the  samurai  was  more  free 
from  superstition.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  this 
period,  Bushido  became  more  comprehensive,  and 
took  a  form  tliat  might  well  serve  as  a  moral 
code  for  the  people  in  general.  Some  injunctions 
relative  to  economic  and  other  practical  lines  of 
conduct,  based  upon  Confucian  teachings,  were 
introduced  in  the  written  codes  of  certain  feudal 
families.  Popular  education,  so  far  as  it  existed, 
was  in  the  hands  of  Buddhist  priests.  Text-books 
were  compiled  by  them  in  which  were  expounded 
theories  of  filial  duty  and  family  morality,  based 
on  Confucian  as  well  as  Buddhist  doctrines. 

4.  1600-1868. — The  TokugaAva  policy  of  diverting 
the  attention  of  the  daimyo  from  political  to 
literary  pursuits  introduced  a  period  of  marvellous 
culture.     Classical  scholars  were  elevated  to  the 
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rank  of  otlicial  instructors,  and  numerous  schools 
and  libraries  were  ostablisiied,  some  of  wiiicli 
remain  to  this  day.  In  accordance  witii  the 
jjeneral  movement,  the  lord  of  the  province  of 
Bizen  devoted  one-third  of  his  total  revenue  to  the 
cause  of  education.  Uinler  such  circumstances, 
Confucianism  blo-ssomed  in  full  splendour,  tiiough 
Buddhism  withered  under  the  bli;,'htin{^  shadow  of 
the  iSlionun's  patronage.  Philological  ami  loyal 
historical  interest  caused  a  revival  of  Shinto. 
Jiushido,  which  drew  its  strength  from  all  these 
systems,  burst  forth  after  some  vici.ssitudes  into 
a  ]><)litical  movement  M'hich  brought  about  the 
Kestoration  of  18U8.  Side  by  side  with  all  this, 
the  Shingakuha  {'  heart  culture')  movement  arose 
for  the  moral  instruction  of  the  uneducated  (see 
below,  {d)). 

(a)  Confucianism,. — Of  the  different  divisions  of 
Confucianism,  that  of  the  Shushi  School  (named 
after  its  Chinese  founder,  Chu-IIi)  was  the  earliest 
to  apjiear,  and  became  the  jjioneer  of  learning  in 
this  period.  Its  most  prominent  representatives 
were  Fujiwara  Seikwa  (1561-1619),  Hayashi  Rasan 
(1583-1657),  Muro  Kyfiso  (1658-1743),  Kaibara 
Ekikcn(  1630-17 14),  and,  later,  Sato  Issai(  1772-1859) 
and  Kai  Sanyo  (1780-1832).  Sanyo's  historical 
work,  Nippon  Gwaishi,  is  said  to  have  inspired  the 
samurni  to  the  political  movement  which  resulted 
in  the  Kestoration.  The  first  two  in  the  list 
became  personal  teachers  of  lyeyasu  ;  and  of  these 
Rasan,  erudite,  versatile,  and  scarcely  equalled  by 
his  contemporaries  in  literary  talent,  took  an  active 
part  in  fi-aming  the  legislative  and  administrative 
systems  of  the  Shogun's  government.  His  office 
of  instructor  and  counsellor  was  made  hereditary, 
and  assigned  to  his  descendants  until  the  close  of 
the  Sliogunate.  The  doctrine  of  the  school  became 
the  orthodox  and  only  authorized  teaching.  Indeed, 
towards  the  close  of  the  18th  cent.,  an  edict  was 
issued  prohibiting  all  contrary  doctrines.  Accord- 
ing to  this  school,  the  tailcyoku,  iulinite,  eternal, 
and  absolute  Essence,  is  the  ri  (reason,  or  logos), 
and  the  source  from  which  emanate  the  in  and  yo 
(passive  and  active,  or  negative  and  positive) 
principles,  which  together  may  be  called  the  ki 
(spirit,  temperament,  or  inclination).  The  manner 
in  which  the  ri  and  the  ki  interact  and  thereby 
generate  all  things  is  called  the  michi  (way  or 
truth),  M'hich  should  be  practically  applied  and 
observed.  The  ri,  or  reason,  is  the  controlling 
and  directing  princi]ilc  of  the  universe,  and  veri- 
tably dwells  in  man's  original  nature,  from  whidi 
spring  the  five  cardinal  virtues :  benevolence, 
justice,  propriety,  wisdom,  and  truth.  He  wiio 
applies  these  virtues  to  his  family  and  social  rela- 
tions is  in  accord  with  the  '  way,'  the  Will  of 
Heaven.  The  '  way '  is  not  far  from  one,  but  is  in 
the  heart.  This  doctrine  often  led  scholars  to 
adopt  a  speculative  method,  yet  the  Mito  School, 
which  was  founded  by  the  lord  of  Mito  for  the 
purpose  of  compiling  a  political  history  of  Japan, 
consisted  of  scholars  of  the  Shushi  School,  and  its 
influence  became  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Sliogunate  government. 

In  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent,  tliere  arose  the 
Yomei  School  (named  after  Wang- Yang-Ming,  a 
Chinese  scholar  of  the  Ming  dynasty),  which,  in 
opposition  to  the  dualistic  system  of  Chu-Hi, 
taught  a  distinctively  monistic,  idealistic  doctrine. 
Its  earliest  Japanese  exponent  Avas  Naka6  Toju 
(1608-78),  who  declared  the  alleged  tlitterence  be- 
tween the  ri  and  the  ki  to  be  only  nominal,  both 
being  diflerent  phases  of  the  same  Being.  All  is 
One,  One  is  All.  The  ryochi  (conscience  in  the 
broadest  application  of  the  term)  is  embedded  in 
man's  original  nature,  and  isat  the  same  time  the  real 
entity  which  constitutes  the  universe.  The  nature 
of  man  and  the  universe  are  at  bottom  one  and  the 


same,  i.e.  spiritual  and  personal.  Here  his  stand- 
point niay  be  called  religious.  Follo\\  ing  Wang- 
Yang-Ming,  he  taught  the  identity  of  knowledge 
(or,  more  properly,  moral  perception)  and  conduct. 
True  to  the  sjiirit  of  the  .school,  he  juacti.sed  what 
he  taught,  and  became  the  centre  of  great  influence 
in  the  district  where  he  lived.  The  people  called 
him  Omi-Seijin  (' Sage  of  the  Province  of  Omi'), 
and,  after  his  death,  dedicated  a  temple  to  his 
memory,  which  stands  to  this  day.  Of  his  pupils 
the  most  distinguishetl  was  Kumasawa  Banzan, 
who  combined  a  fine  talent  of  statesmanship  with 
scholarly  genius.  During  his  service  to  the  lord 
of  Bizen,  he  did  much  for  the  advancement  of 
culture  in  that  district.  The  celebrated  scholar 
and  revolutionist  Oshio  Heihachiro  (1793-1837) 
was  also  a  member  of  this  school. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cent,  another  school 
appeared  which  took  the  name  of  Kor/akti/ut,  or 
'  Classical  School.'  It  denounced  the  scholars  of  the 
Shushi  School  as  corrupting  the  original  teaching 
of  Confucius  by  introducing  extraneous  elements. 
Its  central  theme  was  the  establishment  of  an  un- 
mediated  connexion  with  the  teaching  as  it  came 
directly  from  Confucius.  Yamaga  Suko  (1622-85) 
was  the  founder  of  the  school.  Upon  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Seikyo-Yoroku  ('Compendium  of  Con- 
fucianism '),  in  which  he  boldW  denounced  the 
standpoint  of  the  Shu.shi  School,  lie  was  driven  out 
of  Yedo  (Toky5),  put  under  the  custody  of  Asano, 
the  dainiyo  of  Akao  in  the  province  of  Ilarima,  and 
his  work  confiscated.  But  his  influence  with  the 
retainers  of  A-sano  was  powerful,  one  of  the  results 
being  the  celebrated  deeds  of  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  the  'forty-seven  ronins.'  His  interest  was 
practical,  and  he  declared  the  principles  oi  jin  and 
gi  (benevolence  and  justice)  to  be  the  essence  of 
Confucianism.  In  fact,  he  rendered  greater  service 
in  promoting  the  spirit  of  Bushido  than  in  any 
theoretical  sphere.  Working  independently  of 
Soko,  yet  advocating  essentially  the  same  doctrine 
and  appearing  at  the  same  time,  Ito  Jinsai  opened 
a  school  in  Kyoto.  In  opposition  to  the  views  of 
the  Shushi  School,  he  proclaimed  the  necessity  of 
striving  for  a  complete  development  of  one's 
natural  capacities,  and  for  a  realization  of  the 
virtue  of  benevolence  inherent  in  one's  original 
nature.  His  doctrine  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
the  modern  perfectionist.  His  exalted  personality 
and  profound  learning  drew  some  3000  students 
from  all  over  the  country,  and  called  forth  ex- 
pressions of  praise  from  the  lii)s  of  his  theoretical 
opponents.  Ogiu  Sorai  (1666-1728)  is  generally 
regarded  as  of  the  Classical  School  ;  but  iiis 
interest  was  philological  and  etymological.  lie 
regarded  Confucius  as  a  sage  whose  virtue  is  en- 
tirely beyond  human  reach. 

[b)  Shinto. — This  cult,  which  heretofore  had 
never  been  an  ethical  factor  of  much  influence, 
now  appeared  against  a  Confucian  background. 
An  expounder  of  the  type  of  Shinto  which  was 
called  Siiika-Ryfi  was  Yamasaki  Ansai  (1618-82), 
who  took  the  doctrine  of  Chu-Hi  almost  bodily 
and  interpreted  it  in  Shinto  terms.  He  held  it 
man's  supreme  duty  to  maintain  and  cultivate  the 
original  purity  of  his  nature,  and  to  regulate  his 
conduct  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  right- 
eousness. Bodily  purification,  prayer,  and  medita- 
tion received  strong  emjihasis  in  his  system. 
Rigoristic  as  he  was,  he  was  criticized  as  narrow 
and  exclusive ;  but  his  intense  zeal  and  sincerity 
awakeneil  among  his  contemporaries  a  patriotic, 
royalistic  sentiment  which  contributed  not  a  littl'^ 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  political  transforma- 
tion of  1868. 

Shinto  as  a  religious  syst«m,  however,  like  its 
politically  disinherited  Imperial  representative, 
absorbed  and  forgotten  in  prosperous  Buddhism, 
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would  never  have  regained  its  ascendancy  but  for 
the  tidal  wave  of  royalism  which  began  to  swell 
early  in  the  18th  century.  Kada  Azumamaro 
(1660-1736),  Motoori  Norinaga  (1730-1801),  and 
Hirata  Atsutan6  (1775-1843)  appeared  one  after 
another  and  proclaimed  Shinto  as  the  only  system 
original  and  indigenous  to  Japan,  and,  therefore, 
naturally  adapted  to  her  people.  Shint5  in  its 
purity  they  held  to  be  the  kamunagara-no-michi, 
the  '  way '  ordained  by  Am6-no-Minakanushi,  the 
supreme  Deity,  the  'way'  developed  among  the 
ancestor-gods  of  Japan,  the  only  way  to  be  rever- 
ently and  unreservedly  followed.  According  to 
them,  Confucian  teaching  is  exotic,  mechanical, 
and  artificial ;  the  Emperor,  as  descended  directly 
from  the  goddess  Amat6rasu,  is  alone  worthy  of 
absolute  respect ;  and  the  laws  of  the  Japanese 
State,  being  the  embodiment  of  the  divine  will, 
are  to  be  observed  with  the  utmost  devotion.  Of 
those  Shintoists  Hirata  Atsutan6,  though  of  broad 
learning,  held  extremely  nationalistic  views,  which 
he  based  upon  his  cosmology.  Japan  he  held  to  be 
the  first  created  of  all  nations,  guided  by  the 
constant  presence  of  the  spirit  of  the  goddess 
Amat6rasu,  to  be  cherished  and  strengthened  by 
all  Japanese  endowed  with  the  divine  spirit.  His 
royalistic  zeal  was  contagious,  and  greatly  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  the  Restoration. 

(c)  Bushido. — During  the  centuries  of  peace 
under  the  Shogunate,  the  samurai  gradually  lost 
the  rugged  strength  which  had  formerly  character- 
ized them,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  samurai 
spirit,  with  its  characteristic  chivalry  and  its 
passionate  devotion  to  personal  honour  and  dignity, 
ever  fearless  of  privation  and  death  in  any  worthy 
cause,  was  cherished  and  nurtured  by  the  various 
forms  of  Confucian  and  Shinto  teaching  until  it 
burst  forth  in  the  political  activity  that  resulted 
in  the  Restoration  of  the  Imperial  government. 
Interestingly  enough,  the  requirement  of  periodical 
residence  of  the  feudal  lords  and  their  retainers  in 
Y6do,  while  it  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of 
numerous  ronins  (masterless  samurai),  occasioned, 
at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent.,  the  rise  of  a  peculiar 
type  of  chivalry  among  the  commoners  resident  in 
the  metropolis,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 
otokodat6  ( '  vindication  of  one's  manhood ').  There 
arose  numerous  communities  consisting  of  these 
knights,  Avho  were  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
style  of  dress  and  coiffure,  a  bold,  defiant  atti- 
tude towards  authority,  and  a  passionate  love 
for  bravery,  in  which  they  often  went  too  far. 

{d)  Shingakuha. — In  the  direction  of  extending 
moral  culture  to  the  masses  of  the  people  which 
had  heretofore  been  excluded  from  that  privilege, 
a  movement  called  Shingakuha  ('heart  culture') 
arose  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  Ishida  Baigen  and 
his  followers.  Their  method  was  characterized  by 
a  free  use  of  everyday  language  and  humorous 
illustration,  and,  with  a  practical  purpose  in  view, 
they  derived  tlieir  teaching  from  any  source  what- 
ever, Confucian,  Buddhist,  or  Shintoist,  which 
seemed  adajjted  to  their  use. 

(e)  Buddhism. — Reduced  to  a  servile  position 
under  the  Shogunate,  Buddhism  in  this  period  fell 
into  slumber  both  in  doctrine  and  in  practice, 
although  it  did  some  service  in  carrying  on  popular 
education.  Buddhists  also  included  among  their 
number  men  of  eminent  character  and  scholarship, 
such  as  Takuan,  Hakuin,  and  Jiun.  Tliey  were 
very  practical,  and  showed  a  remarkable  tendency 
towards  compromise  in  their  teachings.  They  did 
not  hesitate  to  say,  like  some  professed  Con- 
fucianists,  tliat  chu  ('loyalty')  and  ko  ('filial 
fidelity')  wore  the  weightiest  matters  in  life. 

5.  The  Meiji  era.— The  Restoration  of  1868, 
viewed  from  an  ethical  standpoint,  was  a  reaffir- 


mation in  politics  of  the  samurai  spirit  of  loyalty, 
moved  by  an  indomitable  aspiration  for  a  new 
order  of  things.  The  new  era  opened  with  the 
interplay  of  two  opposing  tendencies  which  were 
forced  into  united  action  by  the  pressure  of  political 
need,  but  which  had  to  undergo  radical  transforma- 
tion before  they  could  be  organically  combined  : 
the  nationalistic,  conservative,  Bushido  spirit  on 
the  one  hand,  the  progressive,  Europeanizing 
tendency  on  the  other.  It  was  but  natural,  then, 
that  the  leading  samurai  of  the  Restoration,  who 
had  clamorously  condemned  the  Shogun's  policy  of 
opening  the  ports,  eagerly  sought,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, to  adopt  European  methods.  The  Restora- 
tion meant  a  revolution  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
Japan.  Under  the  new  government  Buddhism 
was  deprived  of  its  political  prestige,  and  the 
bonzes  became  objects  of  unsparing  taunt.  Con- 
fucianism was  consigned  to  the  hands  of  classical 
exegetes.  Shinto  itself,  now  that  it  had  achieved 
what  it  had  long  sought,  was  left  to  sink  back  into 
its  old  inertness.  All  moral  doctrinists  disappeared. 
Finally,  Bushid5  itself,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Re- 
storation, was  rendered  discorporate  and  temporarily 
effete  when  class-distinctions  were  abolished  ;  but, 
charged  with  the  best  that  all  the  past  systems 
could  impart,  it  continued  to  exert  its  influence, 
now  expressed  in  the  nationalistic  movement,  in 
co-operation  with  the  progressive  Westernizing 
tendency.  The  tendency  of  the  time  was  rejire- 
sented  by  two  personages  entirely  different  in 
temperament  and  in  ethical  faith.  One  was  Fuku- 
sawa  Yukichi,  founder  of  Keio-gijiku,  a  pioneer 
importer  of  occidental  learning.  Standing  upon 
utilitarian  ground,  which  he  adopted  after  serious 
investigation,  he  startled  his  contemporaries  by 
pouring  sarcasm  upon  the  principle  of  royal  fidelity. 
He  held  the  establishment  of  one's  self  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community  to  be  the  supreme 
objects  to  be  pursued.  Adopting  the  tenets  of 
Rousseau,  he  declared  that  State  sovereignty  is 
simply  a  power  delegated  by  the  people,  implicitly 
denying  the  doctrine  of  its  divine  origin.  He 
rightly  ascribed  the  spiritless  and  socially  inefficient 
attitude  of  the  commoners  to  the  state  of  political 
dependence  to  which  they  had  long  been  reduced. 
Thus  he  became  a  champion  of  democratic  and 
individualistic  principles  of  morality,  which,  he 
held,  ought  to  take  the  place  of  the  aristocratic 
and  militaristic  tendency  of  the  time.  Salutary  as 
his  influence  was  in  that  respect,  his  teaching 
tended  to  encourage  the  p\irsuit  of  material  success 
at  the  expense  of  spiritual  dignity. 

The  other  was  Niishima  J5.  Born  and  bred  a 
samurai,  and,  while  in  New  England,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Puritanism,  he  combined 
the  essence  of  Bushido  and  Christianity.  He  was 
no  theorist ;  but  he  was  an  embodiment  of  the 
moral  power  which  makes  a  man  glad  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  whatsoever  means  spiritual  progress 
and  the  enhancement  of  personal  worth.  In  this 
he  represented  the  general  disposition  of  leading 
Christians  who,  while  holding  to  no  ])articular 
system-bound  ethical  doctrines,  aimed  at  the  moral 
and  spiritual  transformation  of  the  community. 
Having  embraced  the  religion  that  had  been 
tempered  by  Teutonic  and  Anglo-Saxon  individual- 
ism, the  Japanese  Christians  were  fundamentallj' 
no  less  revolutionary  than  the  disciples  of  Rousseau 
or  Bentham.  Their  persecution  by  the  nationalists, 
esiiecially  among  government  educationists,  was 
not  altogether  unreasonable,  at  least  from  the 
nationalist  standpoint.  Indirectly,  but  none  the 
less  effectively,  the  Christians  brought  home  a 
truth  that  was  bound  to  undermine  the  traditional 
forms  of  politics  and  society.  Significantly  enough, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  leading  politicians 
who  advocated  the  cause  of  representative  govern- 
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ment  were  Christians.  Equally  interesting  is  the 
fact  that,  in  the  minds  of  many,  Christians  ami 
Socialists,  or  men  of  '  dangerous  ideas,'  were  associ- 
ated. But  nrofounder  and  more  subtle  in  its  effect 
than  any  other  ethical  system  that  ever  impressed 
the  Japanese,  the  Christian  influence  was,  and  is, 
felt  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart.  Its  social 
etfectivenoss  is  being  shown  in  all  virtues  resulting 
from  faith  in  the  value  and  ilignity  of  the  individual, 
such  as  sexual  purity,  regularity  in  matrimonial  re- 
lations, the  elevation  of  women,  business  honesty, 
cleanliness  of  habit,  temperance,  etc. 

A  conservative,  nationalistic  reaction  set  in  at 
the  close  of  the  nineties.  The  cry  of  '  Nipponism,' 
with  its  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  the 
nation's  coming  to  a  consciousness  of  its  inborn 
privilege  and  power,  was  raised  in  a  somewhat 
extravagant  fashion.  The  movement  was  nol  alto- 
gether unwholesome,  and  it  gave  expression  to  a 
legitimate  and  noble  aspiration.  The  Imperial 
Kescript  on  education,  which  was  issued  in  1889, 
expressed  the  broadest  and  most  ideal  aspect  of 
that  movement.  It  was  clearly  the  nationalistic, 
patriotic  energy  embodied  in  the  Rescript  that  con- 
ducted the  nation  safely  through  the  critical  move- 
ments of  war  in  1894-95  and  1904-05.  The  con- 
servative, chauvinistic  aspect  fast  subsided  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  later  war.  The  beginning  of  the 
new  century  brought  the  younger  generation  into 
contact  with  a  spiritual  atmosphere  which  was 
hitherto  unknown  in  Japan.  Nietzsche  and 
Tolstoi  have  each  found  their  ardent  exponents. 
Ibsen,  Shaw,  and  Strindberg  have  gained  a  con- 
siderable number  of  admirers.  Even  a  sceptical, 
rebellious,  momentaristic  temper  has  not  altogether 
been  wanting.  Yet  this  is  simply  an  indication  of 
the  great  spiritual  struggle  which  new  Japan  is 
undergoing.  From  an  ethical  standpoint,  Buddhism 
is  ineffectual ;  but  it  still  has  immeasurable  re- 
sources. Christianity  is  as  yet  insignificant  in 
numerical  and  material  respects,  but  it  is  ever 
growing  and  achieving.  Which  will  be  the  com- 
manding authority  in  the  spiritual  and  ethical 
realm  is  as  yet  an  open  question  ;  but  that  there 
will  be  one  seems  assured. 
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JAT  (fern.  Jatni ;  Panjabi  Jatt,  fern.  Jatti). — 
The  Jats  are  found  all  over  N.W.  India,  in  the 
Panjab,  Sind,  United  Provinces,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Rajputana,  especially  Bhartpur,  but 
hardly  in  Kashmir  or  the  Himalayas  to  the  east 


of  that  State.  West  of  the  ludu.s  they  are  found 
in  the  N.W.  Frontier  Province,  especially  in  its 
southern  districts,  but  not  in  Afghanistan  or  in 
Balochistan,  though  they  appear  to  have  once 
occupied  the  latter  territory.  The  Balochi  term  for 
a  Jat  is  Jagdal  or  Jaghdal,  and  one  of  the  Baloch 
tribes  traces  its  descent  from  '  a  Jatt,  a  Jagdhal,  a 
nobody,'  who  on  account  of  a  woman,  i.e.  by  marry- 
ing a  Baloch  bride,  became  a  Baloch.  Tlie  Jatoi 
tribe  of  the  Baloch  ni.iy  also  be  of  JSt  origin. 

The  term  cannot,  with  any  certainty,  be  regarded 
as  ethnic,  nor  is  it  easy  to  draw  any  iiard  .md  fast 
line  between  the  Jats  and  Rajputs  in  the  N.W. 
Panjab.  The  traditions  of  many  Jat  tribes  declare 
that  they  are  by  origin  socially  debased  Rajputs, 
whose  fathers,  by  marrying  Jat  wives  or  espousing 
widows,  lost  their  Rajput  rank  and  sank  to  the 
status  of  Jats,  or  yeomen.  Other  Jilt  tribes  are  of 
undoubted  Brahman  origin.  But,  while  many 
thus  claim  to  be  of  gentle  (Rajofit)  extraction  or 

Eriestly  (Brahman)  origin,  few  will  admit  that  they 
ave  risen  in  the  social  scale.  Nevertheless  it  ls 
possible  that  the  Saiiisi  tribe  of  the  Jats  is  akin  to 
the  criminal  tribe  of  that  name,  though  it  produced 
tiie  {j^eatest  of  the  Jats  in  the  person  of  Maharaja 
Ranjlt  Singh,  the  famous  Sikh  ruler  of  the  Panjab. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Jats  in  history  occurs 
in  Ibn  Khurdadba,  before  A.D.  912.  He  describes 
the  Zats  (Jats)  as  keeping  watch  over  the  country 
between  Kirman  and  Mansura.  The  Mujmil  ut- 
Tawdr'ikh  observes  that  by  the  Arabs  the  Hindus 
are  called  Jats  ;  they  and  the  Meds,  a  Sind  tribe, 
are  descendants  of  Ham.  The  Arabs  appear  to 
have  found  Jats  at  Gliazni  as  well  as  in  Sind,  but 
the  Muslims  who  later  invaded  the  Panjab  cannot 
be  said  with  certainty  to  have  found  them  in  that 
Province,  and  it  is  not  until  Tinuu's  invasion,  in 
1398,  that  we  have  any  indubitable  reference  to  Jats 
as  settled  to  the  north  of  Delhi.  While,  then,  it  is 
credible  that  there  is  a  Scythic  element  in  the  Jats, 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  them  as  identifiable  with 
the  '  wintry  Getae,'  the  Massagetai,  or  the  Goths. 

That  the  Jats  are  not  a  pure  '  caste '  or  race  is 
indeed  apparent  from  the  rules  which  they  observe 
in  marriage.  While  marriage  within  the  caste,  to 
use  a  convenient,  but  not  a  scientilically  accurate 
or  definable,  term,  is  the  rule,  marriage  with  a 
woman  of  inferior  caste  is  not  invalid,  though 
mixed  unions  are  rare  in  a  true  Jat  country,  such 
its  that  which  centres  round  Rohtak  near  Delhi, 
and  public  opinion  reprobates  them.^ 

The  popular  derivation  of  the  term  Jat  is  closely 
associated  with  its  religious  traditions.  It  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  hair  {jut)  of  the  god  Siva, 
and  the  Man,  Her,  and  Bhullar,  which  are  re- 
puted to  be  the  oldest  Jat  tribes  and  to  form  a 
kind  of  nucleus  of  the  caste,  in  particular  claim 
this  ancestry.  In  the  S.E.  Panjab  the  Jats  are 
divided  into  two  endogamous  groups — one,  the 
Sivgotri,  who  say  that  then-  forefather  was  created 
from  the  matted  hair  of  oiva  and  so  named  Jat 
Budhra,  and  the  other,  the  Kasabgotra,  who  claim 
connexion  with  the  Rajpiits  and  are  so  named  after 
Brahma's  son  Kasab.  It  may  be  perrpissible  to 
regard  the  Sivgotri  as  autochthones,  Siva  being 
the  earth-god,  and  the  Kasabgotri  as  later  accre- 
tions to  the  caste. 

The  Jats  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  any 
distinctive  religion  or  code  of  ethics.  In  the 
Central  Panjab  they  are  mainly  Sikhs,  but  to  the 
south-east  they  have  retained  their  original  Hindu- 
ism,and  to  the  west  the  vast  majority  have  embraced 

1  Risley's  statement,  however,  that  Rajputs  and  Jats  occasion- 
ally intermarry  even  now,  the  Kajpiits  taking  wives  from  the 
Jajs  but  refusing  to  give  their  own  maidens  in  return  {People 
of  India,  Calcutta,  1908,  p.  48),  must  not  be  taken  as  meaning 
that  there  is  any  regular  hypergamous  relation  between  the  two 
gp-oups,  but  merely  that  a  Kajput  may  even  nowadays  espouse 
a  Jat  wife,  though  such  a  union  would  be  looked  down  upon. 
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Islam,  whole  tribes  not  only  professing  that  faith  but 
setting  up  pedigrees  which  would  make  tliuni  Arabs 
or  Sayjads  by  descent.  Indeed,  the  Muhammadan 
Tahiius  are  not  impossibly  Ansari  Quraish  by 
origin  and  descended  from  Taniin,  but  it  is  much 
more  likely  tliat  tliey  are  the  DahiJna,  some  of 
whom  became  Brahmans,  and  worshippers  of  the 
goddess  Sri  Dadhimati  Mataji.  Tod  mentions 
the  Dalilma  as  an  extinct  Rajput  race. 

Another  tribe,  the  Arbi,  certainly  appears  to  be 
Arab.  But  so  many  genealogies  can  be  almost 
proved  to  have  been  invented  on  conversion  that 
no  reliance  can  be  i^laced  on  etymologies  corrobor- 
ated by  pedigrees. 

The  tribes  oi'  the  Jats  probably  number  niore  than 
a  thousand,  and  among  the  Hindus  and  Sikhs  they 
are  spoken  of  as  gots,  a  corruption  of  the  Skr.  gotra. 
Some  of  these  tribes  Ijear  names  which  suffgest  a  totemistic 
origin.  Such  are  the  Jun  ('  louse '),  Goraya  ('  blue-cow '),  Koja, 
or  Eojh  (same  meaning),  Karir  ('the  wild  caper,'  Capparis 
aphylla),  Waihri('  heifer"'),  Bandar  ('  monkey '),  Gidar  ('  jackal '), 
Pipla  (from  jnpal,  Picus  reUgiosa),  Jandia  (from  ja^i^,  Prosnpis 
spicigera),  Mor  ('peacock'),  Kohar  ('hatchet'),  and  Gandasia 
(from  ganddsa,  'axe').  But  no  reverence  is  paid  to  any  of 
these  things.  The  Pankhal  trilie  is  so  called  because  a  Jat  girl 
married  to  a  Rajpiit  fell  out  with  liim,  and  so  he  massacred  all 
its  members  save  tliose  who  had  placed  '  peacock's  feathers'  on 
their  heads.  The  Mors'  ancestor  was  protected  by  a  peacoi'k 
from  a  snake.  The  Jaria  (from  jora,  '  twins ')  is  said  to  have 
five  branches,  or  apparently  subsepts,  all  named  after  parts  of 
the  ber  tree  (Zizyphvfi  jnjuba),  viz.  Rangi  (from  rang,  'bark'), 
Jaria  (from  jar,  '  root'),  Beria  (from  the  plum  or  fruit),  Jhari 
('seedling'),  and  Khichar  ('bud').  It  is  also  very  common  to 
find  a  tribe  named  from  some  event  at  an  ancestor's  birth. 
Thus  the  Garewal  is  so  called  because  its  ancestress  was  suddenly 
confined  near  a  '  hay-stack,'  and  the  Sibi  or  Siwi  tribe  derives 
its  name  from  siwa,  a  funeral  pile,  because  its  ancestress  ga\e 
birth  to  a  son  when  aliout  to  commit  sati.  But  such  tales  are 
told  of  countless  tribes  which  are  not  Jats,  and  folk-etymology 
is  probably  responsilile  for  most  of  them. 

Though  nominally  adherents  of  the  gi'eat  ortho- 
dox religions,  the  Jats  are  often  devotees  of  some 
sect,  or  devotees  of  a  tribal  or  personal  cult,  as 
well.  Thus  in  Hissar,  a  District  near  Delhi,  large 
numbers  are  Bishnois,  a  Vaisnavite  sect,  while  in 
Karnal,  a  District  on  the  Jamna,  many  of  them 
are  Sadhs,  or  'Pure'  saints,  belonging  to  a  sect, 
founded  about  200  years  ago,  Avhich  affects  great 
personal  cleanliness,  forbids  smoking,  and  adores 
only  the  one  God  under  the  title  of  Sat,  or  the 
'  True  One.'  Other  Jats  do  not  eat  or  marry  with 
them.  Another  cult  very  popular  among  the  Jats 
is  that  of  the  '  generous '  Sakhi  SarAvar,  the  Sultan, 
the  'giver  of  lakhs'  (Lilkhdata),  '  he  of  Nigaha' 
(Nigahia),  the  earth-god — probably  Siva — ^taken 
over  by  Islam  and  transformed  into  the  cult  of  a 
Muhammadan  saint  (and  his  descendants)  Avith 
Paphian  elements.  The  fertility  which  is  the 
object  of  the  worship  naturally  appeals  to  a  landed 
peasantry. 

Thus  a  Jat  may  be  by  birth  and  education  a 
Hindu  or  Muslim,  by  choice  or  conviction  a  Sikh, 
a  Sultani,  or  a  sectary  who  has  throAvn  in  his  lot 
with  one  of  the  countless  sects  old  and  new  to  be 
found  in  India.  He  can  even  become  a  Christian. 
But  under  or  alongside  of  his  religion  and  his  sect 
is  a  mass  of  usage  partly  social,  partly  religious, 
and  Avholly  based  on  custom,  not  on  belief,  to 
which  he  clings  with  a  tenacity  all  the  greater 
because  it  is  irrational.  In  the  northern  and 
central  Districts  of  the  Pan  jab  these  usages  centre 
round  the  worship  of  forefathers  (jatheras),  but  in 
the  S.W.  of  that  Province  they  cluster  round  the 
godling  of  the  village  [khera]  rather  than  the  tribal 
ancestor.  This  change  in  the  religious  system  is 
congruous  with  the  evolution  from  the  tribal  system 
of  the  tracts  towards  tlie  N.W.  frontier  to  the 
'  village  community '  organization  of  the  long- 
civilized  territories  round  Delhi.  The  jathera  is 
usually  styled  Bawa  ('master')  or  Siddh  ('  perfect') 
and  bears  some  conventional  name  which  shoMs 
that  his  real  name  has  been  forgotten.  His  tomb 
is  sometimes  called  bakhuhdn  (pi.),  and  consists  of 


three  or  four  pits  with  pillars  formed  of  earth  dug 
out  of  them.  He  is  usually  worshipped  at 
marriage. 

A  typical  Jat  wedding  according  to  the  rites  in 
vogue  in  the  sub-montane  districts  which  lie  under 
the  Himalayas  in  the  N.  Panjab  is  thus  described: 

About  five  days  before  the  wedding  a  lump  of  coarse  sugar  is 
given  to  the  barber  (in  his  capacity  of  village  go-between)  and 
he  brings  in  return  a  twig  of  the  jaxio^.i  This  twig  is  placed  in 
a  heap  of  wheat  weighing  about  4'2  se.rs  (84  lb.),  and  by  it  are  put 
21  scrs  of  coarse  sugar.  A  lamp  is  lit  and  placed  on  the  ground  ; 
to  it  all  the  females  of  the  family  and  the  bridegroom  do  obeis- 
ance. The  bridegroom  cuts  the  twig  with  a  knife  or  sword  ;2 
and  the  grain  and  sugar  are  divided,  half  going  to  the  Brahman 
and  half  to  the  mirdsl  (genealogist).  The  latter  then  brings 
a  ram  (chatra,  whence  the  name  of  the  rite  itself),  cuts  its  ear, 
and  with  his  thumb  imprints  a  mark  (fika)  of  its  blood  on  the 
youth's  forehead,  and  on  those  of  all  present.^  He  gets  the  ram 
and  a  rupee  as  his  vail.  The  youth  then  bathes,  and  boiled 
wheat  is  distributed.  He  is  oiled,  and  a  red  tape  is  tied  round 
his  forehead.  Thenceforward  he  must  keep  a  knife  or  sword  in 
his  hand  till  the  wedding  day.  On  that  daj'  he  bathes  again, 
breaks  earthen  vessels,  and  dons  new  clothes.  His  kinsmen 
offer  their  presents,  and  the  menials  get  their  dues.  The  bride 
is  then  brought  home,  and  the  newly-wedded  pair,  with  all  the 
females  of  the  family,  go  to  the  temple  of  Bawa  Manga,  the 
progenitor  of  the  tribe,  offer  him  a  double  cloth  and  a  cake  (the 
priest's  perquisite),  and  bow  their  heads  in  worship.  This  com- 
pletes the  wedding  ceremony  among  the  Bajwa  Jats,  an  im- 
portant Jat  tribe  akin  to  the  Baju  Rajputs  of  the  Bajwat. 
Bawa  Manga's  shrine  is  at  Pasrur,  a  town  of  some  antiquity,  in 
Sialkot. 

With  some  modifications  similar  rites  are  ob- 
served by  other  Jat  tribes  of  that  part. 

In  one  tribe — the  Dhariwal — the  pair  circumambulate  the 
Siddh's  temple  seven  times.  The  Randhawa  tribe  employs  a 
Brahman  to  fetch  the  tv.ig,  the  ram's  blood  is  smeared  only  on 
the  foreheads  of  bachelors,  and  after  the  wedding,  when  the 
Siddh's  temiile  is  visited,  the  bride  and  other  females  take  clay 
out  of  an  adjacent  pond.  Very  often  the  boj'  cuts  a  twig  from 
the  ja|i(,t  tree  himself,  and  a  few  tribes,  e.g.  the  Ghumman,  cut 
it  from  a  ber,  or  plum,  tree  {Zizyphus  jtijuha),  and  that  tribe 
offer  two  lumps  of  sugar,  one  to  the  saint  Lakhdata,  the  other 
to  his  priest  the  drummer  (Bharai),  who  is  styled  Sliaikh,  and 
appear  to  ignore  its  japiera  Siddh  Dulchi.  The  ram  is 
frequently  replaced  by  a  he-goat  and  often  sacrificed,  its  flesh 
being  distributed  in  various  waj-s.  The  Wirk  assemble,  men 
and  women,  at  a  ber  tree,  wash  the  ram,  and,  if  it  shakes  its 
head,  regard  this  as  a  token  that  their  ancestor  is  pleased.  The 
Sarai  perform  the  chatra  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  lunar 
month  before  the  wedding.  This  rite  is,  however,  unknown  in 
the  south-east  of  the  Panjab,  as  it  involves  animal  sacrifice,  and 
in  the  central  districts  the  ram  is  never  killed,  though  its  ear 
may  be  cut. 

In  the  south-east,  when  a  new  village  is  founded, 
before  any  house  is  built,  a  mound  of  earth  is 
raised  near  the  site  proposed  for  the  village  and  a 
jand  planted  on  it.  Houses  may  then  be  built, 
and  the  first  man  to  die  in  the  village,  whatever 
his  caste  may  be,  is  bunied  or  buried  in  this  mound, 
and  on  it  is  built  a  masonry  shrine  named  after 
him.  He  is  thus  deified  as  the  Bhumia,  or  Earth- 
god.  Whatever  ill  befall,  his  shrine  is  the  first 
place  to  which  the  Jats  resort  in  time  of  trouble. 
But  a  tribe  may  have  a  tribal  Siddh  as  well  as  a 
Blmmia  in  each  village.  The  Bhumia  too  is  often 
called  Khera,  and  some  tribes  even  style  their 
jathera  Khera-Bhtimia.  Possibly  the  custom  of 
deifying  the  first  man  to  die  in  a  new  village  is 
akin  to  the  custom  of  killing  a  man  and  building 
him  in  when  a  new  structure  is  raised  (cf.  FOUN- 
DATION, vol.  vi.  p.  10)— he  then  becomes  its 
dwdrapdla,  or  'gate-keeper.'    The  jathera,  how- 

1  Orja(i(}i.  The  Prosopis  spicigera  is  so  called  in  the  central 
Panjab,  but  in  Jhelum  the  name  is  applied  to  Zizyphus 
nummularia  and  in  the  Jullundur  Doab  to  Acacia  leucophlma. 
Offerings  are  made  to  this  tree  by  the  relatives  of  Hindus 
suffering  from  smallpox. 

2  This  is  said  to  be  a  survival  of  an  older  rite  in  which  the 
Hindu  Triad,  the  nine  planets,  the  four  Vedas,  Fire,  Water, 
and  the  Pole-Star  were  all  invoked  as  witnesses  of  the  marriage- 
rite.  The  bridal  pair  walk  four  times  round  the  hawan,  into 
which  leaves  of  the  ja7i(j  used  to  be  thrown,  and  these  had  to  be 
cut  by  the  bridegroom  and  carried  to  the  bride's  house  for  that 
purpose,  as  the  mantra  in  debased  Sanskrit,  which  is  still 
recited,  shows.  The  leaves  are  no  longer  thrown  into  the  hawan, 
or  sacrificial  fire,  but  the  tree  continues  to  be  cut. 

3  The  tikd  is  also  called  tilak,  though,  strictly  speaking,  tlkd 
is  the  mark,  while  tilak  ai)pear3  to  be  the  act  of  marking.  As 
a  mantra  in  debased  Sanskrit  shows,  it  is  done  in  order  to  pro- 
pitiate ancestors,  and  in  the  hope  that  divine  recognition,  help, 
and  protection  will  follow  from  it. 
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ever,  does  not  appear  to  be  thus  chosen  or  regarded. 
He  is  often  a  martyr,  or  xhithuf,  avIio  fell  hghting 
with  dacoits  or  in  an  allray  with  a  neighbouring 
village.  But  he  may  be,  it  would  seem,  a  Jogi, 
a  Bairagi,  a  Gosaiu,  or  a  Naga,  though  in  such  a 


ease  the  priest  regardeil  us  the  ja^Aera  would 
appear  to  be  a  dim  embodiment  of  tlie  god  aiva  or 
Vii^iiu.    llarelyi.ssaft-worHhip  found  among  the  Jilts, 


for  tlie  verj'  obvious  reason  that  they  allow  widow 
re-marriage,  but  the  Dhindsa  afiect  a  sati's  shrine 
called  tlic  khungdh,  or  monastery,  of  Sataoti. 

LiTKiiATi'iiK.— D.  C.  J.  Ibbetson,  Punjab  Elhnoijrasihij, 
Calcutta,  lhS3,  is  the  classical  authority.  See  also  Maclag-an, 
J'uiijali  C'uJiMis  Report,  1892,  H.  A.  Rose,  (jlunsar;/  of  the  Tribi'S 
and  Castes  of  the  Punjnli  and  S .  W.  Frontier  Province,  Ijahore, 
1911,  s.v.  'J&t,'  and  W.  Crooke,  TC  iii.  25,  s.v.  'Jit.'  For  the 
possible  connexion  of  the  Zatt  or  Zutt,  an  Arabized  form  of  Jal , 
with  the  H,v))sies  see  Woolner, '  The  Indian  Orit;in  of  the  Gypsies 
in  Europe,'  in  Joui-n.  of  Punjab  llist.  Sac.  ll.  ii.  (1914). 

H.  A.  Rose. 
JATAKA.  —  I.    Meaning    of   the    word.  —  A 

jdtaka  (in  Buddhist  dogmatics  and  literature)  is 
a  story  in  which  the  Bodhisattva  (q.v.),  i.e.  the 
Buddha  in  one  of  his  former  births,  plays  some 
part,  either  that  of  the  hero  or  of  some  other 
character,  or  sometimes  only  that  of  a  looker-on. 
Hence  the  word  might  be  translated  '  Bodhisattva 
story,'  or  '  story  of  a  Bodhisattva.'  But  the  current 
rendering  oi  jdtaka  is  '  (Buddhist)  birth  story.' 

'Jdtakam,  birth,  nativity;  a  birth  or  existence  in  the  Bud- 
dhist sense  ;  a.  jdtaka,  or  story  of  one  of  the  former  bii  Ihs  of  a 
Buddiia'  (11.  0.  Ohildors,  Dictionary  of  the  Pali  Lanrjuarje, 
London,  )S75,  s.v.).  This  is  the  generally  accepted  explanation, 
the  word  being;  derived  from  Skr. _/(t?a  in  the  sense  of  'birth.' 
Another  explanation  of  the  word  has  been  proposed  by  H. 
Kern  {Der  liuddhismus,  Leipzijr,  1SS2-S4,  i.  328),  and  adopted 
by  J.  S.  Speyer  {Jdtahamdtd,  London,  1895  [  =  i>BB  i.],  p.  xxii), 
who  derive  the  word  from  jdta  in  the  sense  of  '  what  has  become, 
what  has  happened,'  and  would  translate  it  by  '  Geschichtchen, 
tale,  story.' 

Jdtaka  originally  means  only  a  single  'birth 
story,'  but  it  is  al^o  used  as  the  title  of  the  Collec- 
tion of  Jdtakas,  in  the  Tijntaka,  and  in  the  Jdtaka 
Commentary  (see  below). 

2.  Origin  and  purpose  of  the  jatakas. — We  read 
in  the  Suddharmapundarlka,  v.  (SBE  xxi.  [1884] 
120),  that  the  Buddha,  knowing  the  difTerences  in 
faculties  and  energy  of  his  numerous  hearers, 
preaches  in  many  different  ways,  '  tells  many 
tales,  amusing,  agreeable,  both  instructive  and 
pleasant,  tales  by  means  of  which  all  beings  not 
only  become  pleased  with  the  law  in  this  present 
life,  but  also  after  death  will  reach  happy  states ' ; 
and  in  the  same  book  it  is  stated  (ii.  44  \_SBE  xxi. 
44 f.])  that  the  Buddha  teaches  both  by  sutras  and 
stanzas  and  by  legends  and  jdtakas.  It  is,  indeed, 
likely  enough  that  Gautama  Buddha  himself  made 
use  of  popular  tales  in  preaching  to  the  people.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Buddhist  monks  and  preachers 
did  so.  In  fact,  we  know  that  the  preachers  of  all 
religious  sects  in  India  always  took  advantage  of 
the  Hindu  passion  for  story-hearing  and  story- 
telling, and  made  extensive  use  of  stories  in  preach- 
ing to  the  people,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Chris- 
tian preachers  in  the  Middle  Ages  introduced 
'  examples '  into  their  sermons  to  attract  the 
attention  of  their  hearers.^  They  sometimes  in- 
vented pious  legends,  but  more  frequently  they 
took  fables,  fairy  tales,  and  amusing  anecdotes 
from  the  rich  storehouse  of  popular  tales  or  from 
secular  literature,  altering  and  adapting  them  for 
the  purposes  of  religious  projiaganda.-  The  Bodhi- 
sattva dogma  (see  art.  Bodhisattva),  in  con- 
nexion with  the  doctrines  of  rebirth  and  Icarma 
{([.v.),  was  an  excellent  expedient  for  turning  any 
popular  or  literary  tale  into  a  Buddhist  legend. 

'  Cf.  such  works  as  the  Gc&ta  liomanortim,  or  A.  Wesselskl's 
Monchslatein,  Leipzig:,  1909. 

2  In  the  Jdtaka  Commentary  (see  below)  every  jdtaka  is  put 
into  the  mo\ith  of  the  Buddha  as  a  dhammadesand,  i.e.  're- 
ligious instruction  '  or  '  sermon.'  On  the  jdtakas  as  homilies 
see  also  F.  Max  Muller,  SBB  i.  [1895]  p.  xiii,  and  J.  S.  Speyer, 
ib.  p.  xxiv  f. 


In  his  numerous  existences,  before  he  came  to  be 
born  as  Sakyamuni  who  was  to  be  the  Buddlia, 
tlie  Bodhisattva  had  been  born,  accorduig  to  his 
karma,  sometimes  as  a  god,  sometimes  as  a  king, 
or  a  merchant,  or  a  nobleman,  or  an  out-caste,  or  an 
elephant,  or  some  other  man  or  animal  (see  ERE 
ii.  74U,  note  g).  It  was  thus  only  necessary  to 
iflentify  the  hero  or  any  character  of  a  story  with 
the  Boilhisattva,  in  order  to  turn  any  tale,  however 
secular  (jr  even  frivolous,  into  a.  jdtaka. 

Uence  the  jatakas  rcRularly  begin  with  such  words  as  :  'Once 
ni>on  a  time,  when  Brahuiadalta  was  reii^uin^  in  Benares,  the 
i'.odhisatta  (Skr.  Bodhisattva)  was  reborn  in  the  wuu.b  of  his 
I'hief  queen';  or  'Once  upon  a  lime,  wlion  Brabmadutta  was 
reijfning  in  Benares,  the  Bodhlsatta  was  reborn  into  the  family 
of  a  forester' ;  or  'Once  upon  a  time  .  .  .  the  Bodhisatta  \^a8 
an  ox  called  Mahalohita  (the  Bij^'  Red  One)'  ;  or  'Once  upon  a 
time  .  .  .  the  Bodhisatta  was  reljorn  in  the  womb  of  a  crow'; 
or 'Once  upon  a  time  .  .  .  the  Bodhisatta  was  Sakka,  king  of 
the  gods,' etc.  Inmany  of  bis  existences  the  Bo<iliisatta,  accord- 
ing to  the  jdtakas,  was  a  god,  a  king,  a  Brahinapa,  a  minister, 
an  ascetic,  a  merchant,  but  he  also  was  a  gardener,  a  musician, 
a  physician,  a  barber,  a  robber,  a  gambler,  an  el(|jhant,  a  lion, 
an  ape,  a  do;;,  a  frog,  some  bird,  etc.  (see  the  list  in  A.  Oriin- 
wedel,  Mythidogie  des  /iuddhismus,  Leipzig,  100*1,  p.  197  f.). 

3.  The  jatakas  in  the  Pali  Tipitaka. — Some  of 

the  stories  which  were  afterward.'  turned  into 
jdtakas  are  told  in  the  Suttas  as  simple  tales, 
without  any  reference  to  the  Bodlusu'  ta.'  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  real  jdtakas  included 
in  the  Suttas  —  e.g.,  the  Kutadantasutta  and 
Mahusudassanasutta  in  the  Dlglut,  Nikuya  and  the 
Mahddcvasutta  in  the  Majjhiitui  Nikdya.  That 
the  jdtakas  form  an  es^^ential  part  of  the  Buddhist 
canon  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  included 
in  the  list  of  nine  ahgas  (twelve  Dli/irmaprava- 
chanas  in  the  Sanskrit  canon)  into  which  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists  were  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  subject-matter,  as  the  7th  aiiga  (the 
9th  DharmapravachaTux). 

The  Book  of  Jdtakas,  however,  is  one  of  the 
fifteen  collections  of  texts  forming  the  Khuddaka- 
nikdya  ('Collection  of  Smaller  Texts')  of  the 
Tipitaka.^  This  Jdtaka  Book  consists  of  gdthds 
or  stanzas  only,  and  is  divided  into  22  sections 
(nipdta),  which  are  arranged  according  to  the 
number  of  stanzas  belonging  to  or  forming  a 
jdtaka.  The  first  section  is  supposed  to  contain 
150  jdtakas,  each  verse  belonging  to  a  separate 
story ;  the  second,  H)0  jdtakas,  with  two  verses  each; 
the  third,  50  jatakas,  with  three  verses  each,  and  so 
on,  each  successive  nipdta  having  a  larger  number 
of  stanzas  and  a  smaller  number  of  jdtakas.  Tiiis 
Book  of  Jdtaka  Gdthds  has  not  yet  been  published,' 
and  MSS  of  it  are  rare.  In  many  cases  these 
gdthds  are  poetic  tales,  ballads,  or  epic  poems ; 
but  very  often,  more  especially  in  the  first  sections, 
they  are  quite  unintelligible  by  themselves,  and 
must  be  understood  as  belonging  to  some  prose 
tale.  Why  these  prose  stories  did  not  attain  to 
canonical  dignity  we  do  not  know.  Probably  they 
were  supposed  to  be  well  known,  and,  therefore, 
left  to  the  improvisation  of  the  preachers.  It  is 
only  in  a  more  or  less  contaminated  form  that  the 
prose  parts  of  the  jdtakas  have  been  preserved  in 
the  Commentary  (see  below)  that  was  composed 
or  compiled  at  some  later  period,  after  the  final 
redaction  of  the  canon. 

J.  Hertel  (ZDMG  Ixiv.  [1910]  58ff.,  and  WZKif  xxiv.  [1910] 
121 S.),  pointing  out  that  there  are  certain  Patlchatantra  and 
Uitopadeia  MSS  containing  only  the  verses,  has  advanced  the 
hypothesis  that  the  collection  of  jdtaka  ydthds  in  the  'ripi(aka 
is  nothing  but  an  extract  from  an  older  MS  which  cofitained 
both  the  verses  and  the  prose  parts  of  the  jdtakas.    But  the 

1  Cf.  Chullavagga,  vi.  vi.  3,  with  the  Tittirijdtaka  (no.  37) ;  or 
MaMvagi/a,  x.  ii.  3,  with  the  Dighiti-Kusalajdtaka  (no.  371). 

2  It  is  "worth  mentioning  that,  according  to  the  Sin^Jale8e 
chronicle  Dlpavaihsa  (v.  37),  there  was  a  school  of  monks,  the 
Mahasaihgitikas,  who  rejected  some  portions  (we  are  unfortun- 
ately not  told  which)  of  the  Jdtaka  Book  as  non-canonical. 
The  Dharmaguptas  had  also  a  Jdtaka  Book  in  their  canon  (see 
M.  Anesaki,  'The  Four  Buddhist  Sgamas  in  Chinese,'  TASJ 
XXXV.  [1908]  pt.  iii.  p.  8. 

3  It  is  not  found  in  the  King  of  Slam's  edition  of  the  I'ipHaka. 
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relation  between  prose  and  verse  m  works  like  the  Pancha- 
tantra  is  quite  dififerent  from  that  between  the  jataka  gathas 
and  the  prose  of  tlie  Jdtaka  Commentary.  Besides,  the  <jathas 
differ  from  the  prose  in  language  also,  and,  above  all,  there  are 
many  jalakas  that  do  not  need  any  prose  at  all. 

R  Otto  Franke  (WZKM  xx.  [1906]  31S)  says:  'Die  Masse 
der ' Jataka-Gathas  als  ganzes  betrachtet  ist  ein  personliches 
Erzeugnis  eines  einzigen  Autors,  d.h.  dieser  Autor  hat  sie  nicht 
iiur  zusammengestellt,  sondern  viele  selbst  gedichtet  und  um- 
gedichtet  oder  ausgeflickt  und  alles  in  allem  ihrer  Gesanitheit 
seinen  personlichen  Stempel  aufgedruckt.  Er  hat  aber  aiif  der 
aiideren  Seite  vorhandene  Gathas  in  sein  Werk  niit  eingebaut." 
The  very  opposite  is  the  case.  The  bulk  of  jataka  gCithds  is  the 
work  of  many,  chiefly  non-Buddhist,  authors,  tliough  one  editor 
or  compiler  (not  'author')  may,  in  recasting  the  whole,  have 
altered  and  even  added  verses  here  and  there. 

4.  The  Jataka  Commentary.— What  has  become 
known  by  the  edition  and  translations  to  be  men- 
tioned below  is  not  the  canonical  Book  of  Jdtaka 
Gathas,  but  a  huge  Prose  Commentary  in  which 
the  gatluts  are  embedded.  This  commentary,  or 
Jatakatthavannana,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  recast  of  an 
older  Jdtakattfiakatha.  The  latter  had  been  trans- 
lated into  Sinhalese,  only  the  verses  being  left 
in  the  original  Pali.  Afterwards  the  Sinhalese 
version  was  retranslated,  or  rather  recast,^  into 
Pali.  In  our  Jatakatthavannana  every  number" 
consists  of  the  following  parts  :  (1)  the  '  story  of  the 
present'  (pachchuppanna-vatthu),  in  which  some 
incident  is  related  that  prompted  the  Buddha  to  tell 
the  jdtaka  ;  (2)  the  '  story  of  the  past '  (atUavatthu), 
which  is  the  real  jdtaka  ;  (3)  the  gathas,  or  stanzas, 
forming,  as  a  rule,  part  of  the  '  story  of  the  past,' 
but  sometimes  also  of  the  '  story  of  the  present ' ; 
(4)  the  grammatical  and  lexicographical  conuiient 
{veyydkarana)  on  the  gathas  ;  and  (5)  the  '  joining 
together '  (samodhdna)  of  the  two  stories  by  identi- 
fying the  characters  of  the  '  story  of  the  past '  with 
their  rebirths  at  the  time  of  the  Buddha. 

With  the  exception  of  the  gdthds,  which  alone 
can  claim  canonical  authority,  the  whole  Com- 
mentary, including  the  '  stories  of  the  present,' 
the  '  stories  of  the  past,'  and  the  '  joining  together,' 
must  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  one  author,'  As 
to  when  this  Commentary  was  compiled,  trans- 
lated, and  retranslated,  or  recast,  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding.  There  is  a  tradition*  that 
makes  the  famous  Buddhaghosa  (q.v.)  the  author  of 
the  Jatakatthavannana,  but  this  is  very  doubtful.^ 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  recasting  of  the  Com- 
mentary may  have  taken  place  shortly  after 
Buddhaghosa's  time  (5th  cent.),  but  it  may  as  well 
have  been  a  century  later.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that,  in  spite  of  its  late  date,  the  Com- 
mentary has  made  use  of  very  old  materials.  At 
any  rate,  it  can  be  proved  that  already  in  the  3rd 
or  2nd  cent.  B.C.  some  of  the  jdtaka  stories  were 
told  just  as  we  find  them  in  our  Jdtaka  Com- 
mentary. There  are  representations  on  the  rail- 
ings round  the  stupas  of  Bharhut  and  Sanchi  of 
scenes  irom.  jdtakas  ;  and  not  only  do  they  include 
scenes  from  the  gdtlids,  but  also  some  that  are  re- 
lated only  in  the  ])rose  Commentary.  And,  as  the 
titles  of  tYie  jdtakas  are  inscribed  over  some  of  the 
carvings,  these  famous  bas-reliefs  prove  that  these 
stories  were  in  the  3rd  or  2nd  cent.  B.C.  termed 
^jdtakas  '  and  considered  as  sacred  lore. 

Up  to  the  present  29  jdtakas  have  been  identified  on  the 
bas-reliefs  of  the  stupa  of  Bharhut  (see  T.  W.   Rhys  Davids, 


J  It  is  said  in  the  Niddnakathd  (Jdtaka,  ed.  V.  Fausboll,  i. 
62)  that  other  commentaries  (atthakathds)  were  used  for  the 
Jdtaka^^havanx^and  besides  the  JdtakaUhakathd. 

2  There  are  546  numbers.  As,  however,  some  of  these  numbers 
include  several  stories,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
jdtakas  occur  in  different  versions  under  several  numbers,  the 
actual  number  of  stories  may  be  somewhat  more  or  less  than 
546.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  complete  number  of  jdtakas 
extant.  There  are  some  jdtakas  in  other  Buddhist  works,  both 
Pali  and  Sanskrit,  which  have  not  been  included  in  the  Pali 
collection  (see  L.  Feer  in  J  A  vii.  v.  [1875]  417  fl.,  vi.  24411.). 

3  Only  the  Veyyakaraxia  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  still  later 
commentator;  see  R.  O.  Franke  in  Bezzenbergers  lieitr.  xxii. 
[1897]  289  il.  ;  E.  Sinart  in  J  A  ix.  xvii.  [1901]  406. 

4  Gandhavaihsa,  ed.  J.  P.  Minayeff,  in  JPTS,  1886,  p.  59. 

6  See  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist  Birth  Stories,  p.  Ixiiiff. 


Buddhist  India,  London,  1903,  p.  209,  and  E.  Hultzsch,  JliAS, 
1912,  p.  406).  The  titles  of  the  jdtakas  are  taktii  from  the  hero 
of  the  story,  from  some  other  character,  from  some  important 
incident,  or  from  the  first  words  of  the  first  stanza.  Hence  one 
and  the  same  jCttaka  may  be  called  by  different  titles  (see  D. 
Andersen  in  Jdtaka,  ed.  Fausboll,  vol.  vii.  p.  xv). 

S.  Place  of  the  Jataka  Book  in  Indian  literature. 
— Though  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  say  that  the 
Jdtaka  Book  {i.e.  the  Jdtaka  Commentary)  '  is  the 
oldest,  most  complete,  and  most  important  Collec- 
tion of  Folk-lore  extant'  (T.  W.  lihys  Davids, 
Buddhist  Birth  Stories,  p.  iv),  it  remains  true  that 
it  is  a  very  old  and  highly  important  collection  not 
only  of  folk-tales,  but  also  of  literary  productions 
of  the  most  varied  kinds. 

As  regards  '  the  stories  of  the  present,'  they  are 
of  little  value,  being  either  very  silly  inventions  of 
the  commentator  or  borrowings  from  other  texts, 
such  as  the  Vinayapitaka,  Suttanipdta,  or  Apa- 
ddna,  or  from  other  commentaries.  But  in  the 
'stories  of  the  past'  with  the  canonical  gdthds, 
all  kinds  of  literary  productions  are  represented. 
As   to  their  literary  form,  we  may  distinguish : 

(1)  tales  in  prose  in  which  only  one  or  two  or  a  few 
verses,  containing  the  moral  or  the  gist  of  the  tale, 
are  inserted  (in  these  cases  the  Commentary  has 
preserved  good  old  prose  traditions) ;  (2)  ballads  in 
the  form  of  (a)  dialogues,  or  [b)  a  mixture  of 
dialogue  and.  narrative  verses  ^  (in  these  cases  the 
prose  of  the  Commentary  is  quite  superfluous, 
often  rather  insipid,  and  sometimes  even  at  vari- 
ance with  the  gdthds) ;  (3)  long  tales  partly  in 
prose,  partly  in  verse  ^  (here  the  prose  Commentary 
is  an  expansion,  often  very  diffuse,  of  the  original 
prose  text) ;  (4)  strings  of  moral  maxims  on  some 
one  topic ;  and  (5)  regular  epics  or  epic  fragiuents  (in 
the  last  two  cases  the  prose  Commentary  is  super- 
fluons).3  The  contents  of  the  jdtakas  are  :  (1)  fables, 

(2)  Mdrchen  (fairy  tales,  many  of  them  tales  of 
animals),  (3)  anecdotes  and  comic  tales,  (4)  tales  of 
adventure  and  romance,  (5)  moral  tales,  (6)  moral 
maxims,  and  (7)  legends.  More  than  half  of  the 
jdtakas  are  of  non-Buddhist  origin.  Even  the 
moral  tales  and  legends  belong  partly  to  the 
general  Hindu  ascetic  poetry,  tliough  most  of 
them  show  a  strong  Buddhist  tendency. 

The  jdtakas  varj-  also  in  length.  We  find  short  stories  of 
hardly  a  page  by  the  side  of  long  romances  or  epic  poems 
covering  more  than  a  hundred  pages  in  our  printed  edition. 

Many  of  the  stories  found  in  our  Jdtaka  Book 
occur-  also  in  the  Panchatantra,  Katkdsaritsdgara, 
and  other  Indian  story  books,  and  are  important 
for  the  history  of  Indian  fiction.  Some  of  the 
tales  have  parallels  in  the  Mahdblmrata  and  in  the 
lldmdyana,  and  many  others  in  Jain  literature. 

A  great  m&ny  jdtakas  have  also  parallels  in  the  literatures  of 
the  West.  Thus,  the  fable  of  the  peacock  that  lost  his  bride 
through  his  shameless  dance  {Jdtaka,  no.  32,  represented  on 
the  stupa  of  Bharhut)  was  known  to  Herodotus  (vi.  130),  who 
tells  us  the  story  of  Hippokleides.  The  stories  of  the  grateful 
animals  and  the  ungrateful  man  (Jut.,  no.  73,  also  482  and  516), 
of  the  ungrateful  wife  (no.  193),  and  many  others,  are  wide- 
spread in  Eastern  and  Western  literatures.  A  version  of  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon  is  lound  in  the  Mahd-  Vmmagga- Jdtaka 
(no.  546),  which  is  also  important  on  account  of  its  parallels  to 
the  stories  of  the  wise  Ahiqar  (q.v.).  See  also  T.  Zachariae, 
WZKM  xx^^.  [1912]  418  ff.,  and  Ummagga  Jdtaka('  The  Story  of 
the  Tunnel"),  tr.  from  Sinhalese  by  T.  B.  Yatawara,  London, 
1912.  Many  jdtakas  are  well  known  from  their  parallels  in 
^sop's  Fables  (e.g.,  'The  Ass  in  the  Lion's  Skin"  [see  art. 
Fable]),  in  La  Fontaine's  Fables,  in  the  Gesta  Romanunun,  in 
Chaucer's  Canterburi/  Tales,  and  elsewhere.  On  supposed 
parallels  of  Christian  legends  in  the  Jataka  Book  see  R.  Garbe, 
Contributions  of  Buddhism  to  Christianity.  Chicago,  1911, 
pp.  13,  30  £f.,  and  M.  Wiuternitz,  Geschichte  der  indischen 
Litteratur,  ii.  (Leipzig,  1913)  282,  106.    Though  in  many  cases 

1  These  narrative  verses  are  called  Abhisambuddhagdthds, 
i.e.  stanzas  told  by  Buddha  (not  as  the  Bodhisattva,  but)  after 
his  enlightenment  (see  Stnart,  J  A  ix.  xvii.  385  if.). 

2  This  is  a  different  type  from  the  first,  for  here  the  verses  are 
not  inserted  for  any  special  purpose,  but  the  tale  itself  is  alter- 
nately related  in  prose  and  verse.  See  also  art.  Fiction,  vol. 
vi.  p."2f. 

8  Some  kind  of  prose  was,  of  course,  always  necessary  to  turn 
the  ballad,  etc.,  into  &  jdtaka,  and  make  it  part  of  a  homily. 
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it  is  probable  that  these  stories  niitfrated  from  India  to  the 
West,  it  is  in  other  cases  more  probable  that  Western  motives 
were  brought  to  India. 

The  Jntaka  Book  is  not  only  important  for  the 
history  of  Indian  and,  indeed,  all  literature,  but  it 
is  also  invaluable  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on 
the  social  life  and  the  manners  and  customs  in 
ancient  India. 

The  accounts  of  Indian  civilization  given  by  B.  Fick,  Die 
sociale  Gliederuiii)  im  nordostlichen  Iniiien  zu  Buddha's  Zeit, 
Kiel,  1897,  T.  W.  Uhys  Davids,  Buddliit:l  India,  p.  201  fl.,  and 
O.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  '  Notes  on  Early  Kconomic  Conditions  in 
Northern  India,'  J  HAS,  1901,  p.  S.'j'J  If.,  are  chiefly  based  on 
the  jdtakas.  Valuable  as  these  accounts  are,  they  cannot  be 
taken  (as  these  scholars  thouf^ht)  as  pictures  of  life  in  India  at 
the  time  of  Oautauia  Buddha,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  prose  stories  in  the  Commentary  are  as  late  as  the  5th 
or  Cth  cent,  a.d.,  though  they  may  contain  much  earlier 
traditions. 

Literature. — The  standard  edition  of  the  Jdtaka  Book  is  that 
of  V.  Fausboll,  The  Jiitaka,  together  with  its  Commentanj, 
being  Tales  of  the  Antmor  Births  of  Gotamn  Buddha,  7  vols. 
(vol.  vii.  cont-aining  the  Index  by  Dines  Andersen),  London, 
1877-97.  Translations  are:  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Btiddhist 
Birth  Stories;  or  Jdtaka  Tales,  London,  ISSU  (contains  Jatakas 
1-40  only);  The  Jdtaka,  or  Stories  of  the  Buddha's  Former 
Births,  tr.  from  the  Pali  by  various  hands,  ed.  E.  B.  Cowell, 
vols,  i.-vii.,  Cambridge,  1895-1913  (the  translators  are  II. 
Chalmers,  W.  II.  D.  Rouse,  11.  T.  Francis,  R.  A.  Neil,  and 
Cewell  himself ;  the  last  vol.  contains  the  Index) ;  a  German  tr. 
by  Julius  Dutoit,  Leipzig,  I'JdSff.,  is  still  in  progress.  Selected 
jdtakas  have  been  translated  by  R.  Morris  in  FLJ  ii.  [1881] 
304,  332,  370,  iii.  [1SS5]  56,  121,  242,  328,  iv.  [188C]  45,  168. 

On  the  Jdtaka  Book  see  :  Leon  Feer,  JA  vn.  v.  [1875] 
357 £f.,  vi.  243 ff.,  vii.  xi.  [1878]  StiOff.,  vni.  xx.  [1S92]  185 IT., 
IX.  V.  [1895]  31  ff.,  189  fl.,  ix.  ix.  [1897]  288 ff. ;  S.  d'Oldenburg-, 
JRAS,  1893,  p.  301ff.  ;  R.  O.  Franke,  in  Bezzenbergers 
BeUrage,  xxii.  [1897]  2S9ff.,  and  WZKM  xx.  [1906]  317  ff.  ;  H. 
Liiders,  Nachrichten  der  kdnigl.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
schaften  zu  Gci^inj/en,'.  philol.-hist.  Kl.,  1897,  p.  40  ff.  and 
ZDMG  \viii.  [1904]  089  ff.,  IxL  [1907]  641  ff.  ;  J.  Hertel,  ZD3IG 
Ix.  [1906]  399 ff.;  J.  Charpentier,  ZDMG  Ixii.  [1908]  725 ff., 
Ixui.  [1909]  171  ff.,  Ixvii.  [1912]  41  f.,  and  WZKM  xxvii.  [1913] 
94  ;  A.  Foucher,  in  Melanges  d'inrlinnisme  offerts  d  M.  Sylvain 
Livi,  Paris,  1911,  p.  231  ff.  ;  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist 
India,  London,  1903,  p.  lS9ff.,and  in  Album  Kern,  Leyden, 
1903,  p.  13  ff.  ;  H.  Oidenberg-,  Literatur  des  alten  Indien, 
Stuttgart  and  Berlin,  1903,  pp.  103-129,  and  Nachrichten  der 
kiinigl.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  GoMi?!.(;c»i,  philol.- 
hist.  Kl.,  1911,  p.  441fl.,  1912,  pp.  183ff.,  214ff.;and'M.  Winter- 
nitz,  Geschichte  der  indischen  Litter atttr,  ii.  89-127. 

6.  The  Chariyapitaka. — This  is  the  last  book  in 
the  Khudd(ikrnuk'~ii/a  of  the  Tipitaka,  and  it  is  a 
collection  of  35  jdtakas  in  verse.  The  purpose  of 
the  work  is  to  show  in  which  of  his  former  births 
the  Bodhisattva  had  attained  the  ten  ^>f7rami<a5, 
or  'perfections.'  The  first  two  paramitds,  gener- 
osity and  goodness,  are  illustrated  by  ten  stories 
each,  wliUe  fifteen  stories  refer  to  the  other  eight 
'  perfections,'  viz.  renunciation,  wisdom,  energy, 
patience,  truthfulness,  resolution,  kindness  to  all 
beings,  and  equanimity.  The  stories  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Gautama  himself.  They  have  no 
literary  merit  whatever,  all  stress  being  laid  on 
the  moral,  while  the  story  itself  is  given  in  bare 
outline. 

A  different  redaction  of  the  ChariydpHaka  from  that  found 
in  the  Tipitaka  is  included  and  commented  on  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Niddnakathd.  J.  Charpentier  has  tried  (WZKM 
xxiv.  [1910]  351  ff.)  to  reconstruct  an  '  Ur-Chariyiipitaka  '  on  the 
basis  of  these  two  redactions,  compared  with  tlie  Sanskrit 
Jdtakamdld  (see  below),  but  his  arguments  are  not  convincing. 

LrrBRATtTRE.— The  Chariydpifaka  has  been  edited  b3-  R. 
Morris,  London,  PTS,  1882;  see  also  M.  Winternitz, 
Geschichte  der  indischen  Litteratur,  ii.  131-134,  and  T.  W. 
Rhys  Davids,  in  JRAS,  1913,  p.  482 f. 

7.  The  Nidanakatha. — From  the  orthodox  Bud- 
dhist point  of  view,  all  the  jdtakas  may  be  re- 
garded as  autobiographical  accounts  of  (>autama 
Buddha  himself.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  an  account  of  Gautama's  career  in  his  last 
existence,  the  Niddnakathd,  i.e.  'the  story  of  the 
beginnings,'  forms  the  introduction  to  the  Jdtaka 
Commentary.  As  the  Pali  canon  contains  only 
incidental  references  to  the  most  important  events 
in  the  career  of  the  Buddha,  and  no  connected  bio- 
graphy, the  Niddnakathd  is  the  first  Life  of  the 
Buddha  in  Pali  literature.  It  consists  of  three 
sections:   (1)  the  story  of  'the  beginnings  in  the 


distant  past '  (diireniddna),  narrat  ing  the  life  of 
tlie  future  Buddha  as  Suniedlia  in  the  time  of  the 
Buddha  Dipahkara  down  to  his  rebirth  in  the 
heaven  of  tiie  Tusita  gods,  this  section  being  a 
kind  of  commentary  on  the  Bndd/utvaiiisa  and 
the  Chariyapitaka  ;  (2)  the  story  of  '  the  be- 
ginnings in  tlie  less  dist<ant  past'  (avidurcniddna), 
beginning  with  the  descent  of  the  Buddha  from  the 
Tusita  heaven,  and  ending  with  his  attainment  of 
the  Bodlii  (perfect  enlightenment  or  Buddha.ship) ; 
(3)  the  .story  '  of  the  beginnings  in  the  proximate 
ii])Oc\\' {santikeniddna),  relating  the  incidents  from 
the  Bodhi  down  to  the  story  of  Anathapindika's 
great  gift  of  the  Jetavana  (see  art.  Buddha,  vol. 
ii.  p.  883). 

LiTKR.\TDRB.— The  tcxt  o(  the  Niddnakathd  will  be  found  In 
Fausboll,  Jdtaka,  \.  1-94,  the  translation  in  T.  W.  Rhys 
Davids,  Buddhist  Birth  Stories,  pp.  1-133,  the  first  two 
sections  also  in  H.  C.  Warren,  Buddhism  in  Translations, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1896,  pp.  5-83. 

8.  Jatakas  in  the  non-canonical  Pali  literature. 
— In  the  later  books  of  the  Milindajianha  (which 
are  missing  in  the  Chinese  translation,  made 
between  A.D.  317  and  420)  the  jdtakas  are  fre- 
quently quoted.  The  author  of  bk.  iv.  makes  no 
aifference  between  the  Bodhisatta  of  the  jdtakas 
and  the  Buddha.  He,  therefore,  troubles  himself 
to  excuse  the  Bodhisatta  from  any  transgressions 
that  he  may  have  committed  in  any  of  his  previous 
births,  as  related  in  the  jdtakas;  and  he  tries  to 
solve  all  kinds  of  dilemmas  that  arise  by  comparing 
incidents  in  the  jdtakas  with  utterances  of  the 
Tathagata  in  any  of  the  canonical  texts.  Every 
word  in  the  jdtaka  gdt/ids,  even  in  mere  folklore 
verses  occurring  in  some  fable  or  fairy  tale,  is 
treated  as  the  authoritative  '  word  of  Buddha '  that 
as  such  must  be  true.  In  bk.  vii.  al.so  the  Jdtaka 
gdthds  are  quoted  with  great  reverence.  Jdtakas 
occur  also  in  the  Dhanimapada  Commentary,  a 
work  that  closely  resembles  the  Jdtaka  Com- 
mentary and  may  almost  be  considered  a  supple- 
ment to  it. 

LrrERATURK. — As  to  the  Milindapanba  see  art.  LrrERATcr.B 
(Buddhist),  and  M.  Winternitz,  Gesch.  der  ind.  Litt.,  ii.  97  n., 
142,  146.  The  author  of  bk.  iv.  differs  in  many  points  from  our 
Jdtaka  Comtnenlary.  See  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  SBE  xxxv. 
[1890]  pp.  xlif.,  216,  241  f.,  280  f.,  284  ff.,  293  n.,  294  ff.,  303  f., 
xxxvi.  [1894]  6, 16  ff.,  146,  291, 806,  310, 341,  344,  349.  A  dilemma 
of  the  Sivi  Jdtaka  is  discussed  ib.  xxxv.  179  ff.  ;  discussions 
on  the  Vessantara  Jdtaka,  ib.  p.  170 ff.,  xxxvi.  114 ff.  'Re- 
peaters of  the  Jatakas '  are  mentioned  by  the  side  of  '  Repeaters ' 
of  other  canonical  texts  in  Milinda,  v.  22  {SBE  xxxvi.  231). 

For  the  Dhammapada  Commentary  see  E.  W.  Burlingame, 
'  Buddhaghosa's  Dhammapada  Commentary,'  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  xlv.  no.  20  [1910] 
p.  469. 

9.  Jatakas  in  Buddhist  Sanskrit  literature. — (a) 
Many  jdtakas  occur  in  the  Mahdcastu  both  in 
prose  and  in  verse,  in  '  mixed  Sanskrit.'  Some  of 
them  are  variants  of  the  Pali  jdtakas,  others  are 
not  found  in  the  Pali  collection. 

(b)  Closely  related  to  the  jdtakas  are  the  ava- 
ddnas  (see  art.  APADANA),  whicli  belong  partly  to 
the  literature  of  the  Sarvastiviidins  (see  art.  Si-:CTS 
[Buddhist]),  partly  to  the  Mahayana  literature. 
Avaddnas  are  edifying  '  tales  of  glorious  deeds'  of 
saints,  illustrating  the  law  of  karma  (q.v.),  i.e. 
showing  that  '  black  deeds  bear  black  fruits  and 
white  deeds  white  fruits.'  The  difierence  lietween 
avaddnas  and  jdtakas  consists  in  this,  that  in  a 
jdtaka  the  Bodliisattva  is  always  either  the  hero  or 
one  of  the  characters  occurring  in  the  story,  while 
any  saint  may  play  a  part  in  an  acuddnn.  But 
tliere  are  many  avaddnasm  Avhich  tlie  Bodiii.«attva 
is  the  hero.  'I'hese  are  called  Bodhisultvdvaddnas, 
and  may  as  well  be  called  jdtakas.  Many  jdtakas 
known  from  the  Pali  collection  are  also  found  in 
the  Avaddna  collections  {Avaddna.kitaka,  Divyd- 
vaddva). 

(c)  Bodhisattvdvaddnamdld,  or  '  Garland  of 
Bodhisattva  tales,'  is  another  title  of  the  work 
better  known  as  Jdtakamdld,  a  Sanskrit  poem  of 
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high  poetical  merit,  composed  by  the  poet  Aryasura 
or  Sura.  Tiiere  have  been  several  Jatakanmlas,  or 
'  Garlamls  of_Ja/akas,'  i.e.  poetical  selections  of 
jatakas,  but  Aryasiira's  work  is  best  known.  It 
is  a  llorilegium  of  Z-i  jatakas,  mostly  known  from 
the  Pali  collection,  but  told  in  the  llowery  style  of 
Sanskrit  court  poetry,  elaborate  prose  alternating 
with  verse.  As  in  the  Cliariydpitaka  (see  above), 
so  also  in  the  JCdakarndld  the  jatakas  serve  as 
illustrations  of  the  pdramitds,  especially  those  of 
generosity  and  kindness  towards  all  creatures. 
Thus  the  first  story  (not  occurring  in  the  Pali 
collection)  is  that  of  the  Bodhisattva  throwing 
himself  before  a  starving  tigi'ess  that  is  about  to 
devour  her  offspring.  Most  stories  occur  also  in 
the  Jdtaka  Book  and  twelve  in  the  CJmriydjntaka. 
Aryasura  probably  flourished  in  the  4tli  cent.  A.D. 
Stanzas  of  the  Jatakamdld  are  inscribed  on  frescoes 
found  in  the  caves  of  Ajanta,  and  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  I-tsing  mentions  the  Jdtakamdld  among 
the  works  that  in  his  time  were  very  popular  in 
India. 

{d)  Jdtakas  and  avaddnas  are  also  found  in 
A^vaghosa's  Sutrdlamkdra  (called  Alamkdra  in 
art.  ASVAGHO.SA),  and  in  Ksemendra's  Avaddna- 
kalpalatd  ;  and  50  jdtakas  are  mentioned  in  the 
Mahdydnasutra  Rdstrapdlaprcchd. 

Literature.— On  (n)  see  S.  d'Oldenburgr,  in  JRAS,  1893,  p. 
335  ff.  ;  A.  Barth,  in  Journal  des  Savants,  1899,  p.  625  ff.  ;  J. 
Charpentier,  I'accekahuddhagcHchichten,  Upsala,  1908,  pp. 
2£f.,r2ff.,25ff.,andlF2r/0/xxvii.  [1913]94f.  ;  M.  Winternitz, 
GescA.  d.  ind.  LIU.,  ii.  190 ff. 

(6)  See  L6on  Feer  in  the  Introd.  to  his  tr.  of  the  Avaddna- 
kitaka,  AMG  xviii.,  Paris,  1891,  and  J.  S.  Speyer  in  his  ed.  of 
the  same  worlc  {Bihliotheca  Buddhica,  iii.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1902-09),  vol.  ii.,  preface,  p.  iv  ff. ;  also  Winternitz,  Gesch.  der 
ind.  Lit'.,  ii.  215 ff. 

(c)  The  Jdtakamald  has  been  edited  by  H.  Kern  (Harvard 
Orienral  Series,  i.,  Cambridge,  Mass^,  1891)  and  translated  liy 
J.  S.  Speyer,  SBD  i.,  London,  1895.  AryaSurahas  worlied  on  the 
same  (or  a  similar)  collection  of  gdthds  as  we  have  in  the  TipHaka; 
see  Speyer's  Synoptical  Table  in  his  tr.,  pp.  337-340.  See  also 
Kern,  in  Fcstqruss  an  Otto  von  Bbhtlinqk,  Stuttgart,  1888,  p.  50  f. ; 
S.  d'Oldenbiirg-,  in  JRAS,  1S93,  p.  308 ff. ;  A.  Barth,  in  RHR 
.xxviii.  [1S93]  2G0 ;  K.  Watanabe,  in  JPTS,  1909,  p.  263  ff.  ; 
I-tsing,  A  Record  of  the  Buddhist  Religion,  tr.  J.  Takakusu, 
Oxford,  1896,  p.  162  f .  ;  H.  Liiders,  in  Nachrichten  der  kbnigl. 
Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gbttingen,  philol.-hist.  Kl., 
1902,  p.  758  ff.  ;  F.  W.  Thomas,  in  Album  Kern,  p.  405  ff.  ;  and 
Winternitz,  Gesch.  der  ind.  Litt.,  ii.  212-214.  As  to  the  Chinese 
tr.  see  A.  O.  Ivanovski,  in  RHR  xlvii.  [1003]  298  ff. 

(o!)See  Sutrdlamkdra,  Fr.  tr.  from  the  Chinese  of  Kuniarajiva 
by  E.  Hnber,  Paris,  1908 ;  L.  Finot,  '  Rastrapalaprocha,  Sutra 
dii  Mahayana,'  in  Bibl.  Buddhica,  ii.,  St.  Petersburg,  1901 ;  and 
Winternitz,  Gesch.  d«r  ind.  Litt.,  ii.  208 ff.,  229,  246. 

10.  The  jatakas  and  popular  Buddhism. — The 
jdtakas  are  highly  important  for  the  history  of 
Buddhism,  as  they  give  us  an  insight  into  popular 
Buddliism.  The  whole  system  of  relating  jdtakas 
is  based  on  the  most  popular  dogma  of  karma,  and 
the  ethical  ideal  of  this  religion  is  not  the  Arhat 
(q.v.)  who  has  attained  to  nirvdna,^  but  the  Bodhi- 
sattva  who,  in  ail  his  former  existences,  has  shown 
one  or  more  of  the  great  virtues  by  which  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  becoming  the  future  Buddha. 
However  high  or  low  he  may  have  been  born,  in 
every  jdtaka  he  is  either  helpful,  kind,  and  self- 
sacrificing,  or  brave,  clever,  and  even  possessing 
supernatural  wisdom.  Jdtakas  like  those  of  King 
Sivi  (no.  499),  who  gave  away  his  eyes  as  a  gift,  or 
of  Prince  Vessantara  (no.  547),  Avho  even  gave 
away  his  own  children  as  a  gift  to  the  wi('ked 
Bralinum,  are  standard  texts  for  this  ideal  of  ethics. 
It  may  easily  be  understood  how  the  theory  of  the 
pdramitds,  which  has  become  important  in  the 
Mahayana  Ijuddhism,  though  not  mentioned  in 
the  Jdtaka  Gdthds,  but  only  in  the  Buddhavanisa, 
Chariydpitaka,  and  the  Jdtaka  Comimentary,  was 
already  latent  in  the  jdtaka  theory.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  jdtakas  belong  as  much  to  the 
1  This  is  true,  though  the  commentator  sometimes  says  that 
the  Master  delivered  his  sermon  {dhammadesand)'m  such  a  w.ay 
as  to  lead  up  to  Arhatship  {e.g.,  Jdtaka,  ed.  Fausl")Il,  i.  Ill, 
275) ;  but  the  moral  taught  in  the  jdtakas  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  monastic  ideal. 


Mahayana  as  to  the  Hinayana  Buddhism.  They 
are  indeed  the  conmion  property  of  all  Buddhist 
sects  in  all  Buddldst  countries.  They  Avere  the 
chief  vehicle  of  Buddhist  propaganda,  and  are  the 
chief  witnesses  of  popular  Buddhism. 

As  to  the  popularity  of  the  jdtakas,  it  is  sufficient  to  quote 
the  words  of  R.  Spence  Hardy,  Manual  of  Btidhism^,  London, 
1880,  p.  103  :  '  The  Singhalese  will  Uaten  the  night  through  to 
recitations  from  this  work,  without  any  apparent  weariness  ; 
and  a  great  number  of  the  Jatakas  are  familiar  even  to  the 
women.'  On  their  popularity  in  Burma  see  Mabel  H.  Bode, 
Pali  Literature  of  Burma,  London,  19U9,  p.  81.  The  Jdtaka 
Book  was  the  source  from  which  Buddhist  poets  in  Bunua  drew 
their  inspiration  for  centuries  (ib.  pp.  43  f.,  53). 

Literature. — Numerous  jdtakas  (and  avaddnas)  have  been 
translated  into  Tibetan  and  Chinese.  See  A.  Schiefner, 
'  Indische  Erzahlungen,'  MUanges  asiatiques  tires  du  bvUi'tin 
de  I'academie  invpcriale  des  sciences  de  St.  Pitersbourg,  vii.  and 
viii.,  1876  and  1S77,  and  '  Maluakatyayana  und  Kbnig  Tschanda- 
Pradyota,  ein  Zyklus  buddhistischer  Erzahlungen  '  {Mimoires 
de  I'academie  imp.  des  sciences  de  St.  Pitersbourg,  1875); 
W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  Tibetan  Tales  derived  from  Indian  Sources, 
London,  1882;  W.  W.  Rockhill,  'TibeUn  Buddhist  Birth 
Stories,  Extracts  and  Translations  from  the  Kandjur,'  JAOS 
xviii.  [1897]  1  ff.  ;  E.  Chavannes,  Cinq  cents  eonte.s  et  apologues, 
eztraits  du  tripitaka  chinois  et  tradtdts  en  fran^ais,  i.-iii., 
Paris,  1910-11. 

II.  Jatakas  in  Buddhist  art. — The  enormous 
popularity  of  the  jdtakas  is  also  proved  by  the  fact 
that  representations  from  these  stories  are  among 
the  earliest  productions  of  Indian  art,  and  they 
have  remained  the  favourite  topics  for  sculpture 
and  paintings  through  all  the  centuries  in  all 
Buddhist  countries.  In  the  3rd  or  2nd  cent.  B.C. 
we  find  them  in  India  in  Bharhut  and  Sanchi  (see 
above),  in  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  in  Amaravati,  and 
later  on  in  the  caves  of  Ajanta.  The  Chinese 
pilgrim  Fa-hian,  when  visiting  Ceylon  in  A.D.  412, 
saw  at  Abhayagiri  'representations  of  the  500 
bodily  forms  which  the  Bodhisatta  assumed  during 
his  successive  births'  ;  and  Hiuen  Tsiang  mentions 
stupas  erected  in  honour  of  the  Bodhisattvas  whose 
deeds  were  related  m  jdtakas.  The  famous  temples 
of  Boro-Budur  in  Java  (9th  cent.  A.D.),  of  Pagan 
in  Burma  (13th  cent.  A.D.)  and  of  Sukhodaya  in 
Siam  (14th  cent.  A.D.)  are  decorated  with  hundreds 
of  bas-reliefs  representing  scenes  irova.  jdtakas. 

Literature.— The  bas-reliefs  of  Bhilrhut  have  been  described 
bv  A.  Cunningham,  The  Stupa  of  Bhdrhut,  London,  1S79  (for 
the  inscriptions  see  E.  Hultzsch  in  ZDMG  xl.  [1886]  58  IT.  ; 
I A  xxi.  [1892]  225  ff.;  and  JRAS,  1912,  p.  399  ff.).  For  the 
Sanchi  reliefs  see  the  plates  in  F.  C.  Maisey,  Sanchi  and  its 
Remains,  London,  1802.  A  list  of  all  the  jdtakas  represented  in 
Bharhut,  Ajanta,  and  Boro-Budur  is  given  by  S.  d'Oldenburg 
in  JRAS,  1896,  p.  623  ff.,  and  JAOS  xviu.  [1S'J7]  183 ff.  See 
also  A.  Griinwedel,  Buddhistische  Kunst  in  Inilieu'i,  Berlin, 
1900,  pp.  38  f.,  59;  A.  Foucher,  L'Art  greco-bimddhique  du 
Gandhara,  i.,  Paris,  1905,  p.  270  ff.,  and  Bulletin  de  I'i'c.nle 
franfaise  d'Extr&me  Orient,  ix.  [1909]  1  ff.  ;  J.  Griffiths,  The 
'Paintings  in  the  Buddhist  Cave-Temples  of  Ajanta,  London, 
1896-97  ;  C.  Leemans,  Bdrd-Botidour  dans  Vile  de  Java,  Leyden, 
1874;  L.  Fournereau,  IjC  Siam  ancien,  pt.  2,  AIIIG,  Paris, 
1908.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Pagan  have  been  de- 
scribed by  A.  Griinwedel,  Buddhistische  Studien,  i.  (Verbffent- 
lichungen  aus  d-e.m  kbnigl.  Museum  fur  Vblkerkunde,  v.,  Berlin, 
1897),  who  also  gives  translations  or  abstracts  of  55  jdtakas. 

M.  Winternitz, 
JAUNPUR. — A  city  now  the  headquarters  of 
the  British  District  of  the  same  name  in  the  United 
Provinces  of  India  ;  kit.  25°  45'  N.  ;  long.  82°  41'  E. 
Muhammadans  derive  the  name  from  Ulugh  Khan 
Junan,  afterwards  Muhammad  Shah  II.  ibn 
Tughlaq,  whose  name  is  said  to  have  been  given 
to  the  place  by  his  cousin  Firuz  Shah,  the  founder  ; 
Hindus  derive  it  from  Jamadagnipura,  after  the 
saint  Jamadagni,  or  from  Yavanapura,  'city  of 
the  Ionian  Greeks  or  foreigners.'  Before  the  city 
was  founded  by  the  Muhammadans,  there  was  a 
local  cult  of  Kerarbir,  a  demon  slain  by  the  demi- 
god Rama.  He  is  now  reinesented  bya  shapeless 
stone  smeared  with  red  lead  and  turmeric,  probably 
representing  the  blood  of  a  sacrifice.  It  stands 
near  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  fort ;  and,  when 
this  was  blown  up  by  British  engineers  after  the 
Mutiny,  the  stone  escaped  uninjured,  a  fact  which 
greatly  increased  the  respect  paid  to  it  {NINQ  ii. 
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[1892]  2  ;  Cunningham,  Arch.  lie,p.  xi.  103  f.).  The 
foundation  of  tiie  present  city  was  laid  liy  Firuz 
Tughhui  on  iiis  return  from  an  cx]K'diti(jn  int(t 
Bengal  in  A.D.  13G0.  Subsequently  under  Khwaja 
,  Jahan,  who  w.as  viceroy  of  the  Emperor  Mahmud 
Tughlaq,  in  1391  during  the  invasion  of  Timur,  it 
became  independent ;  and  for  nearly  a  century  tlie 
Sharql,  or  eastern  dynasty,  continued  powerful 
rivals  of  the  Delhi  kings,  and  formed  one  of  the 
richest  States  in  N.  India.  Finally  they  were 
overthrown  by  the  Emperor  Bahlfil  Jiodi  in  a.d. 
1487.  The  religious  buildings  still  in  existence 
consist  of  mosques  and  tombs,  the  work  of  these 
Sharqi  princes.  They  are  the  lincst  example  of 
wliat  has  erroneously  been  called  the  '  Patluin ' 
style,  which  is  really  Persian,  but  executed  anil 
mollified  by  the  native  architects  whom  the  con- 
querors were  forced  to  employ.  So  Ijeautiful  was 
the  city  that  it  became  known  as  the  Shiraz  of 
India.  The  oldest  of  the  raosquas,  that  in  the  fort, 
dates  from  A.D.  1377.  The  three  great  mosques 
are  in  the  city.  The  Atala  mosque,  so  called 
because  it  stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  Hindu  goddess  Atala  Devi,  'the  perma- 
nently lixeil  one,'  was  the  first  erected  by  King 
Ibraliim  Shah  (1401-40),  and  was  finished  in  1408. 
This  is  tiie  most  ornate  and  beautiful  of  tlie  series, 
and  Fergusson  regarded  the  interior  domes  and 
roofs  as  superior  to  arty  other  specimen  of  Muham- 
madan  architecture  of  so  early  an  age  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.  The  second,  the  Jami  Masjid, 
or  Cathedral  Mosque,  of  l^usain  Shah,  is  the  largest 
in  Jaunpur.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  majestic  gate 
pyramid  or  propylon,  of  outline  and  mass  almost 
Egyptian,  supplying  the  place  of  a  minaret,  a 
feature  as  little  known  at  the  time  in  Jaunpur  as 
it  was  in  Delhi.  It  was  completed  in  147S.  The 
third  great  city  mosque,  known  as  that  of  Bibi 
Raji,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Lai  Darwazah, 
*  the  red  gate,'  was  founded  by  Bibi  Rajl,  queen  of 
Mahmud  Shah  (A.D.  1440-58). 

'  It  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  others,  and  its  propylon  dis- 
pl.iys  not  only  the  bold  massiveness  with  which  these  mosques 
were  erected,  but  shows  also  that  strange  mixture  of  Hindu 
and  Mahomedan  architoiture  which  pervaded  the  Style  duriii'j: 
the  whole  period  of  its  continuance'  (Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Imi. 
and  East.  Arch.,  p.  520). 

With  the  fail  of  the  local  rulers  the  religious 
history  of  Jaunpur  came  to  an  end. 

Literature. — A.  Fiihrer,  The  Sharqi  Architecture  of  Jaun- 
pur, Calcutta,  18S9,  and  Monuiiiental  AntUjUitins  and  Inscrip- 
tions in  the  North-M'e.'it  Provinces,  Allahabad,  1891,  p.  ITtifT.  ; 
A.  Cunningrham,  Archceological  Sw-veij  Reports,  xi.  [1880] 
102 fl.;  J.  Ferg-usson,  Hist,  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Archi- 
tecture, London,  1876,  p.  520  ff.  W.  CrOOKE. 

JAVA,  BALI,  AND  SUMATRA  (Buddhism 
in).^ — The  Indian  name  of  Java,  known  to  the 
geographer  Ptoleiny  (VII.  ii.  29)  as  labadiu  (3 
arj/iiaiveL  Kpi9rjs  v^tTos),  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
intercourse  between  India  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago dates  from  before  the  2ad  cent,  of  our  era. 
A  passage  in  the  Rdindyaiui  (IV.  xl.  30),  mentioning 
'  Yava-dvipa,  adorned  by  seven  kingdoms,  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Island,  rich  in  gold  mines,'-  apparently 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  name  had  a  wider  ap- 
plication, embracing  both  Java  proper  and  Sumatra, 
as  in  later  times  with  the  Arabs.  It  is  certain 
that  Indian  civilization  had  made  progress,  at 
least  in  Java,  before  A.D.  400,  for  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  Fa-Hian,  who  stayed  for  five  months  in 
the  country  (A.D.  412),  says  that  'various  forms  of 
error  and  Brahmanism  are  there  flourisliing,  while 
Buddhism  in  it  is  not  worth  speaking  of.'^  As  to 
Sumatra  we  are  wholly  left  in  the  dark,  and  it  is 
not  until  far  in  the  7tli  cent,  that  the  writings  of 

1  For  the  animistic  religrion  see  art.  Indonesians. 

2  See  H.  Vnle  and  A.  O.  Burnell,  Uobson-.Jobson^,  London, 
1903,  p.  455. 

3  J.  Legge,  A  Record  of  Buddhistic  Kingdoms,  Oxford,  18SC, 
p.  113. 


anotlii'r  Chinese  traveller,  I-tsing,  enable  )is  to  get 
insight  into  the  condition  of  Buddhism  at  Sribhoja, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bhoja,  or  Malayn, 
and  situated  near  the  present  city  of  Palembang.' 
I-tsing  went  Iwice  (A.D.  071  and  088)  to  Sribhoja, 
and  stayed  there  some  seven  years  (088-695), 
studying  and  transhiting  Sanskrit  sacred  texts. 
He  tells  us  that  the  king  of  Bhoja — who.se  name 
he  does  not  mention — and  the  rulers  of  tlie 
neighbouring  islands  were  adherents  of  Buddliism, 
and  that  the  ca]»ital  was  a  centre  of  h-arning, 
where  more  than  lOOO  priests  investigated  and 
stuilied  all  the  subjects  that  were  taught  in  India. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Buddhists  both  in  Bhoja 
and  in  other  Islands  Itelonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Mula-sarvastivadins,  though  occasionally  some  had 
adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Sanimitiyas,  whereas 
two  other  sects  had  newly  been  intioduc(;d.  All 
these  sects  belonged  to  the  great  division  known 
under  the  name  of  Hlnayiina.  There  were  iii 
Malayn  only  a  few  Mahayanists. 

It  is  a  matter  of  evidence  that  Buddhism  must 
have  been  introduced  into  Sumatra  and  adjacent 
isles  long  before  the  time  of  I-tsing,  and  that  the 
first  propagandists  belonged  to  one  or  more  sects 
of  the  Northern  Hinayana.  Yet  we  .see  that  in 
his  days  Mahayanists  were  already  making  their 
appearance  in  Malayu.  There  is  a  notice  in  Tara- 
natha's  History  of  Buddhism,  that  Dharmapida,  the 
celebrated  Maliayanist  Professor  in  the  College  of 
Nalanda  before  Iliuen  Tsiang  was  staying  there, 
went  to  Suvarna-dvipa  in  his  old  age.^ 

^Yhatever  may  be  the  exact  value  of  I-tsing's 
statement  about  the  prevalence  of  the  Hinayana  in 
his  own  days,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  8th  cent,  the 
Mahayana  had  acquired  a  firm  footing  in  Java. 
A  Sanskrit  inscription  found  between  Kalasan  and 
Prambanan,  not  far  fi"om  Yogyakarta,  commemor- 
ates the  ei'ection  of  a  statue  and  .sanctuary  of  the 
goddess  Arya  Tara  (the  female  counterpart  or 
iakti  of  the  Bodhisattva  Avalokitesvara),  together 
with  an  abode  for  monks  versed  in  the  rules  of  dis- 
cipline ( Vinaya)  of  the  Mahayana.  The  tlate  of 
the  inscription  is  700  Saka  (A.D.  778) ;  the  donor  is 
a  king  of  the  Sailendra  dynasty,  who,  as  a  further 
mark  of  his  favour  to  his  spiritual  teacher,  who 
had  moved  him  to  his  pious  work,  granted  to  the 
Safigha  the  village  of  Kalasa.*  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  inscription  shows  a  kind  of  writing  usual 
in  Northern  India,  whereas  most  of  the  other 
Sanskrit  inscriptions  in  Java  are  in  the  common 
Old  Javanese  characters  which  have  their  origin  in 
Southern  India.  The  inscription  of  700  Saka  is, 
therefore,  a  suificient  proof  that  the  Mahayanists 
who  enjoyed  the  king's  favour  came  from  Hindu- 
stan proper  or  the  Western  parts  of  Bengal.  The 
remains  of  the  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Tara  have 
been  recognized  in  what  nowadays  is  known  as 
Chandi  Bening  or  Chandi  Kalasan.'* 

All  the  splendid  monuments  of  architecture  and 
decorative  art  which  arose  in  Java  after  the  8th 
cent,  bear  the  unequivocal  stamp  of  Mahayanism, 
except,  of  course,  those  which  are  the  works  of 
Brahmanists,  more  especially  Saivitcs.  The  ilaha- 
yanistic  character  shows  itself  unmistakably  in  the 
images  of  the  honoured  Dhyanilmd<lhas  or  Jinas, 
as  they  are  commonly  called  in  Tibet  and  Java, 
and  of  the  Bodhisattvas  along  with  their  iaktis. 

1  A  Record  of  the  Buddhist  Religion,  tr.  J.  Takaktisu,  Oxford, 
1896,  pp.  xl-xlvi. 

2  Taranatha,  Geschichte  des  Biiddhismxts,  tr.  F.  A.  Schiefner, 
St.  Petersburg,  180'.),  p.  lUl ;  cf.  .Max  Miiller,  India,  London, 
1883,  p.  310.  I-tsing  once  calls  Sumatra  Chin-chou,  '  Gold  Isle,' 
a  literal  translation  of  Skr.  Suvarija-dvipa  (tr.  Takakusu,  p.  xli). 

3  J.  Brandes,  '  Een  Nagari-opschrift  gevonden  tusschen  Kala- 
san en  Prambanan,'  Tijdschr.  voor  Ind.  taal-,  land-  en  volken- 
kunde,  xxxi.  [1880]  240. 

■1  Explored  and  described  by  J.  W.  Yzerman,  Beschrijvingder 
oudheden  nabij  de  gren.s  der  Resiilenties  Soerakarta  en  Djog- 
djakarta.  The  Hague,  1891. 
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The  most  renowned  and  best  explored  monu- 
ments and  groups  of  religious  buildings,  besides 
the  sanctuary  at  Kalasan,  are  the  so-called  Chandi 
Sari,  Chandi  Scwu,  and  Chandi  Plaosan;i  the 
gorgeous  f-aiictuary  of  Boro-Budur  ;  ^  the  beautiful 
shrine  at  Mendut  ;^  and  Chandi  Jago.* 

There  were  in  Java  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  two,  so  to  speak,  recognized  State 
religions  :  Saivism  and  Mahayanism.  At  all  great 
solemnities  —  the  inauguration  of  kings,  royal 
princes,  chief  commanders  of  the  army — both  re- 
ligious communities  were  represented  by  their 
priesthood,  the  6aivas  and  Saugatas.  The  relation 
between  the  two  confessions  was  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  friendliness,  so  much  so  that 
in  course  of  time  there  sprang  up  a  kind  of  mixed 
religion,  in  which  the  objects  of  worship  originally 
belonging  to  either  sect  found  their  place.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  we  find  mention  made  of  a 
certain  sacred  building  at  Usana,  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  devoted  to  the  cult  of  Siva,  the  upper 
part  being  a  Buddhist  shrine,  the  former  adorned 
with  an  image  of  the  god  Siva,  the  latter  with  a 
statue  of  the  Dhyanibuddha  Aksobhya.  This 
building  had  been  erected  by  the  King  Krtanagara, 
who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  poet 
Prapaucha,  was  a  pious  Buddhist  when  living,  but 
after  his  death  (Saka  1214)  was  known  by  the 
posthumous  name  of  Siva-Buddha.  In  the  sepul- 
chral shrine  where  his  remains  were  interred  stood 
a  Buddha  image  with  the  traits  of  the  deceased 
monarch,  and  another  statue  representing  Ardha- 
narLsvara  with  the  traits  of  the  same  and  his  queen. ^ 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Malulyanists  of 
Java,  far  from  being  exclusive  in  their  religious 
views,  showed  a  tendency  to  syncretism.  A  strik- 
ing illustration  of  it  is  afforded  by  a  passage  in  the 
poem  Sutasoma  by  Tantular,  where  it  is  explicitly 
stated  that  ^iva  and  Buddha  are  essentially  one 
and  the  same.*  The  subject-matter  of  the  poem  is 
taken  from  the  Sutasoma  JCttaka,  well  known  from 
its  Sanskrit  and  Pali  versions,  but  the  manner  of 
treatment  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  in  the  Old 
Javanese  poem  are  quite  dilierent.  Among  the 
works  of  mediaeval  Javanese  literature  which  have 
come  down  to  us  there  are  comparatively  few  treat- 
ing of  subjects  connected  vnth.  Buddhism.  Yet 
Buddhist  authors  were  not  lacking  in  activity,  con- 
tributing to  the  store  of  literature  by  composing 
poems  on  subjects  taken  from  Brahmanical  lore.  A 
thoroughly  Mahayanistic  production  is  the  legend 
of  Kunjarakarna.''  A  kind  of  compendium  of  the 
Mahayana  system  in  Old  Javanese,  interspersed 
with  Sanskrit  verses,  is  the  Kamahdydnikan,^ 
in  which  are  treated  the  division  of  the  Buddhas 
in  past,  present,  and  future  Tathagatas ;  the  six 
Paramitas  :  ddna,  sila,  etc.,  well  known  from  other 
sources;  and  then  the  four  Paramitas:  maitrl, 
karund,  muditd,  and  upcksd,  the  first  being  called 
the  essence  {tattva)  of  Lochana,  the  second  of 
Mamaki,  the  third  of  Pandaravasini  (more  com- 
monly called  Pfindara),  the  fourth  of  Tara.  The 
compendium  further  treats  of  the  five  attachments 
{yogas) ;  the  four  hhdvands ;  the  four  dryasatydni  ; 

1  Yzerman,  op.  cit.,  and  Verslagenen  Mededeelinrien  Kon.  Ak. 
V.  Wetenschappen,  in.  iv.  (1887) ;  see  for  the  literature  R.  D.  M. 
Verbeek,  Oiidhede.n  van  Java,  Batavia,  1891,  pp.  177,  186. 

2  The  chief  work  on  it  is  by  C.  Leemans,  Boro-Boedoer  op  het 
eiland  Java,  Leyden,  1874.  A  new  description  of  the  monument 
with  a  complete  reproduction  of  the  sculptures  is  in  preparation. 
For  the  literature  see  Verbeek. 

s  H.  Yule,  JASBe  xxxi.  (18C2) ;  J.  Fer},aisson,  Histort/  of 
Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture^,  London,  1910;  P.  J.  Vcth, 
Java^,  Haarlem,  1896-1903.     For  literature  see  Verbeek. 

4  Arehceolofiisch  Onderzoek  op  Java  en  Madura,  i.  (1904). 

5  Ndgarakftdgama,  cantos  xliii.  and  Ivi. 

6  Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen  Eon.  Ak,  v.  Wetenschappen,  in. 
V.  [18871811. 

">  Published  in  text  and  translation  in  VerhandsUngen  Kon. 
Ak.  V.  Wetenschappen,  new  ser.  iii.  (1901). 

Bed.  J.  Kats,  under  the  title  Sanghyang  Kamahdydnikan, 
The  Hague,  1910. 


then  follows  a  description  of  the  mndrds  (attitudes 
of  fingers)  of  Sakyamuni,  and  an  enumeration  of 
the  iiveskandhas,  which  are  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  five  (Dhyani)  Tathagatas.  We  also  find 
an  enumeration  of  the  &altis  of  those  Tathagatas, 
and,  finally,  precepts  on  the  treatment  of  corpses. 

The  worship  of  the  five  Dhyanibuddhas  and 
their  female  counterparts,  or  saktis,  as  taught  in 
the  Kamahdydnikan,  must  have  been  very  popular 
in  Java,  as  is  attested  by  the  numerous  images  of 
those  supernatural  beings  discovered  in  or  near 
sacred  buildings. 

During  the  whole  period  in  which  Buddhism  was 
flourishing  in  Java,  it  found  favour  with  kings 
and  royal  families.  The  earliest  document  bearing 
witness  to  marked  favour  is  the  inscription  of 
Kalasan  mentioned  above^  We  know  also  from 
a  copper  gi-ant,  dated  861  Saka  (A.D.  949-50),  that 
the  KingMpu  Sindok,  otherwise  called  by  his 
title  Sri  Isfina  Vijaya  Dharmottuhga  Deva,  con- 
fessed Buddhism.  1  His  daughter,  who  reigned 
after  him  under  the  title  of  Sri  Isana  Tuhga  Vijaya, 
was  likewise  a  pious  votary  of  Buddhism.'^  The 
King  Krtanagara,  who  reigned  from  1194  to  1214 
6aka  (A.D.  1272-92),  is  glorified  by  the  court  poet 
Prapancha  as  being  a  most,  devout  Saugata,^  though 
his  posthumous  name  of  Siva-Buddha  would  seem 
to  point  to  his  being  a  latitudinarian.*  He  calls 
himself,  however,  in  a  Sanskrit  votive  inscription 
an  updsaka  of  the  Mahayana.  The  inscription,  in 
more  than  one  copy,  has  been  discovered  near 
Chandi Jago.^  Krtanagara's  granddaughter,Tribhu- 
vanattungadevi,  who  ruled  as  sovereign  over  the 
whole  of  Java  during  the  minority  of  her  son, 
the  famous  Hayam  Wuruk,  in  the  middle  of  the 
14th  cent,  of  our  era,  was  of  the  same  persuasion 
as  her  grandfather ;  likewise  her  consort,  the 
Prince  Krtavardhana  of  Singhasari,  her  sister,  and 
the  consort  of  the  latter.'  The  Queen  Dowager 
of  the  King  Krtarajesa,  the  founder  of  Majapahit, 
is  described  as  an  energetic  woman,  and  so  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  religion  of  Buddha  that  in  her  old 
age  she  became  a  nun. 

Apart  from  all  documentary  evidence  in  writings, 
the  remains  of  splendid  buildings  destined  for  the 
worship  or  use  of  Buddhists  cannot  fail  to  leave 
the  impression  that  those  architectural  monuments 
must  have  been  erected  by  the  highest  classes  of 
society.  The  majority  of  the  more  gorgeous 
Chandis  on  Javanese  soil  are  undoubtedly  Bud- 
dhistic, whereas  out  of  the  whole  mass  of  literature 
and  inscriptions  on  stone  or  copper  few  have  any 
connexion  with  Buddhism.  To  explain  this  fact 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  were  Saivites.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
in  the  Middle' Ages,  before  the  irruption  of  Muliam- 
madanism,  Javanese  society  was  based  upon  the 
caste  system,  just  as  in  India,  and  that  in  civil  and 
criminal  law  the  Code  of  Manu  was  the  chief 
authority.  The  present  state  of  things  in  Bali, 
where  such  Java,nese  as  remained  faithful  to  their 
religion  have  found  a  refuge  after  the  fall  of 
Majapahit  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent., 
tends  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  numerically 
the  Saivites,  or,  more  generally,  the  Brahmanists, 
had  the  superiority.  For  the  great  majority  of 
the  Balinese  confess  Saivism,  with  an  adrnixture 
of  practices  surviving  from  an  ancient  animistic 
religion.  It  appears  from  a  notice  in  the  Ndgara- 
krtdgama''  that  in  the  14th  cent,  there  were 
established  two  communities  or  sects  of  Buddhists 

1  Kawi  Oorkonden,  xxii.  (1875). 

2  Inacr.  in  Bijdragen  Kon.  Instituut,  rr.  x.  [1886]  9. 
8  See  above.  _ 

4  Nagarakxtagama,  canto  xlii. 

8  J.  S.  Speyer,  '  Eene  Buddhistische  inscriptie,'  Ver$L  en 
Meded.  Kon.  Ak.  iv.  vi.  [1904]  laS,  253. 

6  Ndgarakrtdgama,  cantos  iii.  and  iv. 

7  Canto  Ixxx 
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in  Bali,  one  consisting  of  followers  of  tlie  Vinaya, 
i.e.  the  regular  clergy,  the  other  of  the  so-calkil 
Vajradharas,  evitlently  identical  with  tlie  Vajru- 
charyas  in  Nei)al  and  Tihet,  and  consequenlly 
Tantrists.  Tliere  are  svilliciont  proofs  of  Tantrism 
having  had  its  votaries  also  in  Java.  Nowadays 
the  nunihcr  of  Buddhists  of  any  description  in  Bali 
is  insignificant. 

As  to  Sumatra,  there  is  a  blank  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  Buddhism  from  the  days  of 
I-tsing  down  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent.,  the 
time  when  the  King  Adityavarmau  was  ruler  of 
Middle  Sumatra.  It  is  known  from  sundry  in- 
scriptions, ranging  from  1265  to  1278  Saka  (a.d. 
1342-56),  that  Adityavarmau  was  a  staunch 
Mahayanist,'  and  that  he  was  the  donor  of  a  statue 
of  the  Bodhisattva  Manjusri  in  a  temjde  in  Java, 
the  queen  of  which  island  was  a  relative  of  his.- 
An  inscription  on  the  back  of  a  statue  of  the  Jina 
Anioghai)asa,  discovered  at  Padang  Charidi  in 
Sumatra,  informs  us  that  it  was  dedicated  by  order 
of  the  same  king.^  As  Amoghapasa  is  a  Tantric 
form  of  Avalokite^vara,  the  inscription  is  an  indica- 
tion of  Tantrism  having  its  votaries  in_ Sumatra. 
In  an  inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  Adityavar- 
man  he  is  glorified  as  an  avatdra  of  Lokesvara.'' 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Sanskrit  of  the 
Sumatran  inscriptions,  contrary  to  Avhat  we  find 
in  Java,  is  most  barbarous. 

In  the  days  of  Adityavarmau  the  northern  part 
of  Sumatra  had  already  been  Islamizcd,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  a  short  time  after  his  reign 
Muhammadanism  triumphantly  spread  in  Middle 
Sumatra.  Besides  the  inscriptions  of  Aditya- 
varman,  the  statue  of  Amoghapasa,  an  image  of 
the  Bodhisattva  Lokesvara,  and  some  architectural 
remains  of  a  doubtful  character,  nothing  now 
remains  of  Buddhism.  Traces  of  Indian  influence 
however,  arc  not  wanting  :  the  religious  notions 
of  the  Bataks  and  their  astrological  superstitions 
are  largely  tinged  with  Brahmanistic  or  at  least 
non-Buddhistic  ideas  and  practices. 

Literature. — This  is  fully  g-iven  in  the  footnotes. 

H.  Kern. 
JEALOUSY.— See  Envv. 

JEROME. — I.  Life.  —  Jerome  was  born  at 
Stridon,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Dalmatia  and 
Pannonia  (dc  Vir.  Illnst.  1.35).  According  to  F. 
Bulic,^  the  ancient  Stridon,  which  was  demolished 
by  the  Goths  in  A.D.  378,  may  now  be  identified 
with  the  modern  Grahovo  Polje.  The  birth  of 
Jerome  is  assigned  by  Piosper"  to  A.D.  331,  but 
various  statements  from  his  own  pen  seem  rather 
to  point  to  a  later  date — somewhere  between  340 
and  3.50.''  He  Avas  born  of  C'hristian  parents  ;  his 
father  was  named  Eusebius,  and  was  evidently 
well-to-do.  He  received  his  elementary  education 
in  his  own  home  at  Stridon,  and  then,  together 
with  his  friend  Bonosus,  went  to  Rome  in  order  to 
study  grammar  and  the  rhetorical  philosophy.  He 
became  a  pupil  of  the  renowned  grammarian 
Donatus,^  and  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  classics,  especially  of  (Jicero  and  Vergil." 

1  Bijdragen  Ron.  Imtituut,  m.  vii.  [1871]  289,  viii.  [1872]  IG, 
IV.  i.  [] 877"]  159. 

2  Archaeologisch  Onderzoek  op  Java  en  Madura,  ii.  [1909]  101. 
a  Tijdsch.  Bat.  Gen.  Ixix.  [1907|  159-170. 

•*  Bijdragen  Eon.  Tnstituut,  1912,  p.  401. 

5  '  Wo  lag  Stridon,  die  Ileiiiiat  des  heil.  Hieronynius  ? '  in 
Festschr.  fiir  Otto  Be.nndorf,  Vienna,  1S9S  ;  the  older  literature 
is  given  very  fully  in  this  work. 

>>  Chronicun,  in  T.  Mommsen,  Chronica  minora,  Berlin,  1891- 
98,  I.  ii.  451. 

■?  Cf.  G.  Griitztnacher,  Hieronymiis,  i.  4.5-48. 

**  F.  Lamuiert,  De  Ilicronymi),  Donati  discipxtlo,  Leipzig,  1912. 

9  A.  Luebeck,  Hieronymvs  qiios  noiterit  scriptores  et  ex  quibus 
hanserit,  Leipzig,  1872 ;  O.  Paucker,  De  Lalinitate  beali 
Hicronymi  ohservationes  ad  nominum  verhorumqve  v.^um 
pertinentcn'i,  Berlin,  1880,  '  Beitriige  zur  Latinitat  des  Hierony- 
mus'  in  Zeitschr.  fiir  die  iisterreich.  Gymnasien,  xxxi.  [ISSOJ, 
'De  particulaiinn  quarutidam  in  Latinitate  Hieronynii  usu 
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His  teacher  in  rhetoric  was  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  the  veteran  rhetorician  C.  Marius 
Victorinus.i  He  did  not  study  Greek  during  his 
early  residence  in  Home,  but  presumably  learned 
it  later  in  Antioch. 

He  was  bai)tized  in  his  early  manhood  by  Bishop 
LiberiuB  (f  306)  in  Rome  {Ji!]).  xv.  1).  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  fell  for  a  time  into  serious 
moral  errors  (Ep.  iv.  2),  but  thereafter  mani- 
fested once  more  an  enthusiastic  piety,  visiting 
the  graves  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  in  the 
Catacombs  (C'o«i?>t.  in  Ezcrh.  .\ii.  40).  From  Kome 
he  travelled,  in  the  company  of  Bonosus,  to  Gaul, 
and  stayed  for  a  while  in  the  still  semi-barbaric 
district  of  the  Rhine  {Ep.  iii.  5).  While  in  Treves 
he  began  to  busy  himself  witli  theological  work, 
copying,  on  behalf  of  his  friend  I'ulinus,  the  Com- 
oncntary  on  the  Psahtis  and  the  de  Synodis  of 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  {Ep.  v.).  He  then  went  to 
Aquileia,  where  he  connected  himself  with  an 
earnest-minded  group  of  men,  including  Chrom- 
atins, subsequently  oishop  of  Aquileia,  and  his 
friend  Rufinus,  a  native  of  the  town.  It  was  in 
Aquileia  that  he  took  a  decisive  step  towards 
carrying  out  a  resolution  that  he  had  already 
formed  in  Treves,  viz.  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ascetic  life.  All  at  once,  from  reasons  that  we  do 
not  know,  lie  set  out  with  a  few  friends  ujjon  a 
journey  to  the  East  (A.D.  373).  Having  reached 
Antioch,  he  lingered  there  for  some  time,  and  at- 
tended the  prelections  of  the  celebrated  Antiochene 
theologian  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea  (Ep.  Ixxxiv.  3). 
It  was  during  this  period  of  indecision  as  to  whether 
he  should  become  a  hermit  or  not  that  he  had  the 
experience,  known  as  his  'anti-Ciceronian  vision' 
(Ep.  xxii.  30),  in  which  Christ  appeared  to  him, 
asked  him  regarding  his  religious  profession,  and, 
in  answer  to  Jerome's  claim  to  be  a  Christian,  said  : 
'  Thou  speakest  falsely  ;  thou  art  a  Ciceronian,  not 
a  Christian  ;  for  where  thy  treasure  is,  there  is  thy 
heart  also.'  For  a  considerable  time  afterwards 
Jerome  renounced  the  study  of  the  classics  (Comm. 
in  Gal.  iii.  pra'f.);  but  at  a  later  date,  in  the 
monastery  at  Bethlehem,  we  find  him  engaged  in 
instructing  youths  in  Vergil  and  Cicero  (Rufinus, 
contra  Hicron.  i.  28).  Very  soon  after  his  vision 
he  went  to  live  in  the  wilderness  of  Chalcis  as  an 
eremite,  and  there,  amid  severe  self-castigations, 
he  began  the  study  of  Hebrew  under  a  converted 
Jew  (Ep.  cxxv.  12),  while  he  was  also  involved  in 
the  dogmatic  conilicts  that  divided  the  Christians 
of  Antioch  into  various  parties.  Being,  as  a  native 
of  the  West,  quite  unable  to  decide  between  the 
older  Nicctan  and  the  younger  Orthodox  groups 
who  were  here  at  feud  with  each  other,  he  appealed 
to  Pope  Damasus  for  advice  as  to  which  party  he 
should  join.  Subsequently  he  attached  himself  to 
the  anti-Meletian  bishop,  Paulinus  of  Antioch,  by 
whom  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter,  though  on  the 
understanding  that  he  might  still  remain  a  monk, 
i.e.  that  he  should; not  be  compelled  to  undertake 
the  cure  of  souls  (contra  Joh.  Hicrosolym.  41). 

Jerome  then  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
came  into  close  touch  with  the  gTcat  Cajipadocian, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  at  that  time  bishop  of  the 
Eastern  capital.  Gregory  drew  his  attention  to 
the  theology  of  Origen.  On  the  invitation  of 
Damasus,  Jerome  returned  in  382  to  Rome,  A\here 
a  synod,  called  that  year,  was  to  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  Antiochene  schism  {Ep.  cxxvii. 
7).  Without  any  clearly  defined  function  or  any 
distinct  charge,^  but  rather  in  a  confidential 
position   to  which   no  responsibility  attached,    he 

observationes,'  in  Rlicin.  Sttis.  xxxvii.  [1882] ;  IT.  Goelzer, 
f:tude  lexicofjraphiqxie  et  grammaticale  de  la  latiniti  de  S. 
Jerdme,  Paris,  1884. 

1  Cf.  Grutzniacher,  i.  118. 

2  It  was  on  this  ground  that  later  tradition  made  Jerome  a 
cardinal ;  cf.  Griitzmacher,  i.  38 ff. 
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assisted  the  Koman  bishop  in  the  composition  of 
official  papers  (Ep.  cxxiii.  10).  Moreover,  during 
his  residence  at  Rome  (382-385)  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Damasus  to  revise  the  Latin  NT  on 
the  basis  of  the  Greek  text ;  and  this,  again,  proved 
to  be  the  initiative  to  liis  greatest  literary  achieve- 
ment— his  translation  of  the  OT  from  the  Hebrew. 
In  Rome  he  gathered  around  him  a  band  of  women 
of  high  rank,  to  whom  he  expounded  the  Scriptures, 
and  whom  he  insjiired  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
ascetic  ideal.  The  more  eminent  personalities  in 
this  group  were  Marcella  and  Paula,  botli  widows, 
and  the  two  daughters  of  the  latter,  BlaesUla  and 
Eustochium.  By  his  mordant  criticisms  of  the 
Roman  secular  clergy  he  alienated  the  sympathies 
which  at  the  outset  he  had  won,  and  which,  he 
ambitiously  hoped,  would  secure  for  him  at  the 
death  of  Damasus  (A.D.  384)  the  succession  to  the 
See  [Ep.  xlv.  3).  In  August  385  he  left  the  un- 
grateful city  in  the  company  of  his  brother 
Paulinian  and  his  friend  Vincentius,  in  order  that 
he  might  return  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (E^^. 
xlv.  6).  Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustochium 
followed  them  shortlj'  afterwards.  In  order  to 
give  no  occasion  for  scandal,  the  two  parties  had 
arranged  to  make  the  journey  separately,  but  they 
met  again  in  Antioch.  From  this  point  they 
started  on  a  pilgrimage  through  the  Holy  Land, 
visiting,  first  of  all,  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem, 
then  the  South  of  Palestine,  and,  finally,  the 
sacred  sites  of  Galilee — Nazareth,  Cana,  Caper- 
naum, and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  {Ep.  cviii. ).  Some- 
what later  they  proceeded  to  Egypt,  and  stayed  a 
month  in  Alexandria,  where  Jerome  attended  the 
lectures  of  Didymus  the  Blind,  the  head  of  the 
long-renowned  catechetical  school  (Rutinus,  contra 
Hicron.  ii.  12).  Thence  they  visited  also  the 
Nitrian  monastic  colony — the  '  city  of  the  Lord, ' 
as  Jerome  calls  it — and  then,  in  the  late  summer 
of  386,  returned  to  Bethlehem,  where  they  settled 
permanently.  Here  they  had  to  be  content  with 
somewhat  cramped  quarters  for  three  years — until, 
in  fact,  the  monastic  buildings  for  tne  lodgment 
of  monks  and  nuns  were  quite  complete.  The 
monastic  houses  built  at  Paula's  expense  were  four 
in  number — one  for  monks,  and  three  for  nuns — 
while  in  addition  to  these  a  hospice  was  erected  for 
the  entertainment  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  period  of  Jerome's  stay  in  the  monastery  at 
Bethlehem — the  last  thirty-four  years  of  his  life — 
was  by  far  the  most  fertile  in  literary  work.  His 
manner  of  life  at  this  time  is  described  by  Sulpicius 
Severus  {Dial.  i.  9)  from  information  supplied  by 
a  monk  naiued  Postumianus,  who  had  spent  six 
months  in  Bethlehem  : 

'  He  is  ever  occupied  with  reading,  with  books ;  he  takes  no 
rest  by  day  or  night ;  he  is  alwajs  either  reading  or  writing.' 

Yet  Jerome  did  not  find  in  his  cloister  the  peace 
he  bad  come  to  seek.  His  passionate  nature  led 
him  to  take  part  in  all  the  conflicts  that  were 
agitating  the  Church.  In  392  his  controversy  with 
the  Roman  ascetic  Jovinian  brought  him  once 
more  into  touch  witli  the  capital.  He  was  subse- 
quently drawn  into  the  Origenistic  controversies — 
in  conflict,  first,  with  John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
and  then  with  his  former  friend,  but  now  embittered 
enemy,  Rufinus.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  we 
find  him  issuing  biting  pamphlets  against  the 
Spanish  priest  Vigilantius  and  the  Pelagians. 
Among  the  events  of  the  world-politics  of  the  day, 
the  sack  of  Rome  at  the  hands  of  Alaric  in  410 
affected  him  profoundly  (Comm.  in  Jer.  vii.  2,  Ep. 
cxxviii.  5).  Paula  had  died  in  404  ;  in  410  Marcella 
also  passed  awaj^  {Ep.  cxxvii.).  In  416  the  re- 
ligious houses  at  Betlilchem  were  assailed  by  a 
band  of  Pelagians,  and  Jerome  was  able  to  save 
his  life  only  by  a  hurried  lUght  to  a  stronghold, 


his  monastery  being  demolished  {Ep.  cxxxviii. ). 
Then  came  the  death  of  Eustochium,  his  most 
devoted  adherent,  and  shortly  afterwards,  on  the 
30th  of  September  420,  Jerome  himself,  now  old, 
lonely,  and  weary  of  life,  passed  away  at  Bethlehem 
(Prosper,  Chronicon,  ed.  Mommsen,  Chron.  min.  i. 
469). 

2.  Writings. — Jerome  left  behind  him  a  large 
and  varied  mass  of  literary  work,  which  may  be 
classified  as  follows. 

(1)  Letters. — These  form  the  most  valuable 
source  of  information  regarding  his  life.^  They 
are  unquestionably  the  most  brilliant  productions 
of  his  fertile  brain,  and  furnish  a  richly  detailed 
picture  of  contemporary  life  and  culture.  They 
reflect  his  personality  in  the  most  vivid  way.  They 
date  variously  from  the  interval  between  373  {Ep. 
i.)  and  420  {Ep.  cxliv.),  and  their  contents  show  a 
great  variety,  letters  treating  of  matters  of  scholar- 
ship, and,  in  particular,  of  exegesis,  appearing 
among  purely  personal  communications.  Jerome 
corresponded  with  most  of  the  outstanding  peo23le 
of  his  time — e.g..  Pope  Damasus  {Epp.  xv.,  xvi., 
xix.,  xxi.,  xxxvi.),  Theophilus  of  Alexandria 
{Epp.  Ixiii.,  Ixxxii.,  Ixxxvi,,  Ixxxviii.,  xcix.,  cxiv.), 
Augustine  {Epp.  cii.,  ciii.,  cv.,  cxii.,  cxv.,  cxxxiv., 
cxli.-cxliii.,  possibly  the  most  interesting  group  of 
the  whole  series,  exhibiting,  as  they  do,  the  diverse 
characters  of  the  two  greatest  Fathers  of  the 
Western  Church*),  Paulinus  of  Nola  {Epp.  liii., 
Iviii.),  and  Pammachius,  the  Roman  senator  wlio 
became  a  monk  (£^j9p.  xlviii.,  xlix.,  Ivii.,  Ixvi.).  He 
writes  with  unusual  fullness  when  he  seeks  to 
instruct  his  correspondents  in  the  rudiments  of 
the  ascetic  life — e.g.,  in  Ep.  xxii.,  to  Eustochium, 
on  the  preservation  of  virgin  chastity  ;  Ep.  xiv.  to 
Heliodorus,  on  the  glory  of  the  hermit's  life ;  Ep. 
cvii.,  to  Laeta,  on  the  training  of  her  daughter ;  Ep. 
liv,,  to  Furia,  and  cxxiii.,  to  Ageruchia,  on  main- 
taining the  condition  of  widowhood  ;  Ep.  lii. ,  to 
Nepotianus,  on  the  life  of  clergy  and  monks. 
Engaging  portraits  of  his  associates  are  given  in 
his  obituary  notices  of  Nepotianus  (Ep.  Ix.),  Fabiola 
(Ixxvii.),  Paula  (cviii.),  and  Marcella  (cxxvii.). 

Ep.  xxxiii.,  to  Paula,  on  the  writings  of  Varro 
and  Origen,  which  Vallarsi  (see  Lit. )  was  able  to 
give  only  in  a  fragmentary  form,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  full  by  F,  G.  Ritschl,  Die  Schriftstellerei 
des  M.  Terentius  Varro  und  die  des  Origenes,  nach 
dem  ungedruclcten  Kataloge  des  Hieronymus,  Bonn, 
1847.*  Quite  recently  D.  de  Bruyne  published 
fovir  unquestionably  genuine  letters  of  Jerome,  from 
INISS  in  the  Escurial,  in  the  Revue  b6n6dictine, 
xxvii.  [1910]  1-11,  viz.  two  to  the  presbyter  Riparius 
(to  whom  were  addressed  nos.  cix.  and  cxxxviii.  of 
the  traditional  collection),  one  to  Bishop  Boniface, 
and  one  to  a  certain  Donatus.  These  newly  dis- 
covered letters  date  from  418  and  419,  and  all  alike 
deal  with  the  Pelagian  controversy.  Two  letters 
included  by  Vallarsi,  viz.  cxlviii.,  'ad  Celantiam 
matronani, '  and  cxlix. , 'de  SoUemnitatibus  Pascliae,' 
are  certainly  spurious,  while  the  present  writer  is 
of  opinion  that  the  authenticity  of  the  two  '  ad 
amicum  aegrotiim,'*  and  of  that  '  ad  Praesidium  de 
cerco  paschali,'  ^  has  not  been  jnoved. 

(2)  Theological  polemics.^ — The  earliest  of  these 
is  the  Altercatio  Lziciferiani  et  Orthodoxi  (Vallarsi, 
ii.  171  IT.),  which  was  formerly  supposed'  to  have 

1  On  the  chronology  of  the  letters  cf.  Grutziuacher,  i.  40-lUO. 

2  Grutziuacher,  iii.  114-137. 

s  Cf.  also  J.  B.  Pitra,  Spicileg.  Solesmense,  iii.,  Paris,  1855  ; 
E.  Klosterniann,  SBA  W,  1897,  pp.  855-870. 

*  See  O.  Paucker,  Zeitschr.  filr  die  ostcrreich.  Oymnaden, 
xxxi.  [ISSO]  881-895. 

6  G.  Morin,  '  Un  Ecrit  m^connu  de  S.  Jurouie  '  in  Rev.  lini- 
dictiw,  viii.  [1891]  20-27. 

6  Of.  J.  Brochet,  S.  Jir&me  et  ses  ennemia,  Paris,  1906  ;  T. 
Trzcinski,  Die  dogmatuche  Schri/ten  des  lieil.  Uieronynuis, 
Posen,  1912. 

7  So  slUl  Trzcinski,  p.  33flf. 
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been  written  in  Antioch  in  379,  biii,  06  the  present 
■writer  thinks,'  falls  rather  within  the  j'ears  of 
Jerome's  stay  in  Koine  (882-385).  In  this  work, 
wliich  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialojjfue,  he  assails  the 
opinions  of  those  who  followed  Lncifer  of  Calaris, 
and  especiallj'  their  non-recognition  of  heretical 
baptism.  To  382-384  must  likewise  be  assigned  the 
treatise  adv.  Ilclvidiuin  de  perpetua  virginitate  B. 
MarUe,  in  which — in  opposition  to  Ilelvidius,  a 
resident  in  Home — Jerome  supports  the  doctrine  of 
Mary's  perpetual  virginity,  asserting  that  the 
Lord's  bretliren  were  in  fact  his  cousins.  The 
adv.  Jomnianum  libri  II.  was  composed  in  Beth- 
lehem (392-393).  Jovinian,  the  Roman  ascetic,  had 
asserted  that  the  state  of  celibacy  was  in  no  way 
superior  to  that  of  widowhood  or  marriage,  that 
the  regenerate  were  essentially  without  sin,  that 
fasting  was  of  no  peculiar  merit,  and  that  all  the 
regenerate  would  attain  the  heavenly  reward  in 
equal  degree.  Jerome  assailed  the  positions  of 
Jovinian  with  great  acerbity,  awaking  a  resent- 
ment that  forced  him  to  vindicate  himself  in  Ep. 
xlviii.,  the  Apologeticus  ad  Paminachium pro  libris 
contra  Jovinianuin,  in  wliich  he  somewhat  modi- 
fied the  severity  of  his  strictures  upon  marriage  in 
the  adv.  Jovinianuvi.  In  399,  amid  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen,  he  wrote 
the  unfinished  work  contra  Johanncm  Hieronoly- 
mitanuiii  (John,  bishop  of  Jenisaleni).  In  402  he 
composed  his  Apologia  adv.  liufinuni  in  two  books, 
to  which  he  added  a  third  in  the  following  year. 
These,  together  Avith  the  Apology  (two  books)  of 
Rutinus  against  Jerome,  form  our  most  valuable 
authorities  for  the  Origenistic  controversy,  in  the 
course  of  which  Jerome  renounced  the  heresies  of 
Origen.  The  short  but  extremely  bitter  pamphlet 
against  the  Spanish  presbyter  Vigilantius,  in  which 
Jerome  defends  the  worship  of  martyrs  and  relics, 
the  keeping  of  vigils,  and  the  monastic  life,  dates 
from  406.  Finally,  in  415,  he  WTote  the  Dialogns 
adv.  Pelagianos  in  three  books — a  work  in  masterly 
form,  in  which  he  seeks  to  controvert  the  views 
of  Pelagius  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine  current  in  his  day. 

(3)  Historical  luorks. — The  most  extensive  his- 
torical work  from  Jerome's  pen  is  the  Chronicon 
omnimodoi  historice  {de  Vir.  Illust.  135),  a  transla- 
tion of  the  second  part,  i.e.  the  chronological  tables, 
of  the  Chronicles  of  Eusebius  of  Ciesarea.-  He 
followed  the  original  as  far  as  it  went  (A.D.  325), 
making  additional  notes,  and  then  wrote  a  supple- 
ment covering  the  period  between  325  and  378.  In 
spite  of  many  errors  and  oversights,  the  work  is  a 
mine  of  information  for  that  period. 

We  have  from  Jerome's  liand  also  three  bio- 
graphies of  monks.  The  Vita  Pauli  eremitcB  was 
written  between  374  and  379,  and  its  matter  was  in 
all  likelih(jiid  drawn  from  the  monastic  traditions 
of  Egypt, ^  though  fancy  plays  a  large  part  in  its 
composition.  The  Vita  Malchi  monachi  captivi, 
based  upon  information  given  to  him  by  the  aged 
Malchus  himself  in  the  wilderness  of  Chalcis,^  and 
the  Vita  Ililarionii  (the  founder  of  monasticism  in 
Southern  Palestine)  ^  date  from  the  early  years  of 

1  '  Die  Abfasguiij^zeit  der  AlUrcatio  '  in  ZKG  xxii.  [1901]  1-8. 

2  Ed.  A.  Schoeiie,  Eui<ehi  chrmiicorwn  canonum  quce  super- 
sunt,  Berlin,  1S67  (with  the  Qucestiones  niermxyrnianai  as  a 
preface)  ;  see  also  the  critical  suppleiiieiits  in  i.''^,  Berlin,  1875  ; 
further,  the  same  writer's  Die  Wcllchrtjnik  des  Emebius  in 
ihrer  Bearbeitung  (lurch  Uiermiyunui,  Berlui,  1900. 

3  Cf .  C.  Butler, '  The  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius '  in  TS  vi.  ii. 
(Cambridge,  189S)  Sol  ff. 

■*  Paul  van  den  ^'en,  S.J&rOme  et  la  vie  du  moiiie  Malrhus  le 
raptif,  Louvain,  1901,  in  opposition  to  J.  Kunze,  '  Marcus 
Kremita  und  Hieronvmus '  in  Theologisches  Liter aturblatt,  xix. 
[1898]  391-398. 

B  O.  Zockler, '  Hilarion  von  Gaza,  eine  Rettung  der  Geschicht- 
lichkeit'  in  Neive  Jahrb.  fiir  deutsche  Theologie,  iii.  [1894] 
146-178,  in  opposition  to  W.  Israel,  'Die  Vita  S.  Hilarionis  des 
Hieronyiiius  als  Quelle  fiir  die  Anfange  des  Monchtums  kritisch 
untersucht  '  in  ZWT  xxiii.  [1880J  129-165. 


Jerome's  residence  in  Bethlehem  {c.  386-391).  All 
three  are  characteristic  examples  of  tlie  monastic 
literary  genre. 

The  most  important  of  Jerome's  historical  writ- 
ings, however,  is  his  de  Viris  Illustribus.^  This 
once  highly  extolled  work  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
gross  instance  of  his  literary  methods  ;^  it  is  virtu- 
ally taken  piecemeal  from  Eusebius,  HE.  Never- 
theless, we  cannot  deny  Jerome  the  distinction 
of  having  in  this  work  made  the  first  attempt 
to  compose  a  history  of  Christian  literature — a 
t.ask  in  which  he  had  many  successors.  The 
little  book  was  translated  into  Greek  by  his  friend 
Sophronius.* 

(4)  Exegetical  works. — (a)  Under  tliis  head  come, 
first  of  all,  three  works  dating  from  386-391,  viz. 
de  Situ  et  Jiominibiis  lo'-orum  Hcbraicorum — in 
reality  a  translation  of  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius 
of  Ca'saiea,"*  and  for  modern  scholars  a  \aluable 
contribution  to  the  topography  of  Palestine  ;  Inter- 
pretationes  hebraicoruni  nondnum,^  a  work  based, 
according  to  the  preface,  upon  a  now  lost  treatise 
of  Philo,  which  Origen  extended  by  adding  the  NT 
proper  names  ;  and  Qucestiones  hebraicce  in  libro 
Geneseos,'  an  aphoristic  commentary  on  Genesis, 
the  value  of  whicli  lies  in  the  interpretations  de- 
rived from  the  JcNvish  Haggada  and  communicated 
to  Jerome  by  the  Rabbis — interpretations  such  as 
he  uses  also  in  his  other  OT  conmientarics.'' 

(b)  The  OT  commentaries. — In  389-390  Jerome 
composed  his  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes ;  in  392 
those  on  the  Minor  Prophets  Nahum,  Micah, 
Zei^haniah,  Haggai,  and  Habakkuk;  in  395-396,  on 
Jonah  and  Obadiah  ;  and  in  398  on  the  ten  visions 
of  Isaiah  13-26.  During  the  period  between  392 
and  402  he  wrote  his  Comvieyitarioli  in  Psalmos.^ 
In  406  came  his  exposition  of  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi ;  between  406  and  408, 
that  of  Daniel ;  408-410,  Isaiah  ;  410-415,  Ezekiel ; 
between  415  and  his  death  in  420,  Jeremiah. 
Jerome's  work  on  the  last-named  book  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  death,  no  more  than  the  first  thirty- 
two  chapters  having  been  dealt  with.  These  com- 
mentaries show  a  certain  vacillation  between  the 
historical  and  allegorical  methods,  and  are  specially 
\  aluable  because  of  the  Jewish  exegesis  which  they 
have  brought  down  to  us.  In  the  exposition  of 
Daniel,  Jerome  makes  concessions  to  Pur]ihyry. 

(c)  The  NT  commentaries. — In  386-387  Jerome 
wrote  expositions  of  Philemon,  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  and  Titus,  in  all  of  which  he  was  specially 
indebted  to  the  now  lost  commentaries  of  Origen. 
In  398  he  composed  his  commentary  on  Matthew — 
valuable  by  reason  of  its  extracts  from  the  Gospel 
to  the  Hebrews.  His  translations  of  that  Gospel 
into  Greek  and  Latin  are  lost.  We  are  unable  to 
determine  the  date  of  his  exposition  of  Revelation, 
which  is  in  no  sense  an  independent  work,  but  an 
adaptation  of  the  commentary  of  Victorinus  of 
Pettau  (t  303),  and  in  which  the  chiliastic  inter- 
Ijretation  of  Victorinus  is  superseded  by  a  spiritual- 
istic one.^ 

1  Critical  ed.,  C.  A.  Bernoulli,  Hieronymtis  und  Gennadius, 
de  viris  illustribus,  Freiburg,  1895. 

5  S.  von  Sychowski,  Hieronymus  als  Litterarhistoriker,  Miin- 
ster,  1894 ;  C.  A.  Bernoulli,  Der  Schriftstellerkatalog  des 
Hicrunymus,  Freiburg,  1895. 

•*  G.  Wentzel,  '  Die  piechische  tjbersetzung  der  viri  illust.  des 
Hieronymus,'  TU  xiii.  3  (Leipzijj;,  1895X 

'*  Critical  ed.,  P.  de  La^arde,  Onomastica  tacra^,  Gottingen, 
1887,  pp.  117-190. 

»  Critical  ed.,  ib.  pp.  25-116. 

6  Critical  ed.,  P.  ae  Lagarde,  Leipzig,  1868. 

7  Cf.  M.  Rahmer,  Ihe  hebriiinchen  Traditionen  in  den 
Werken  des  Hieronymus,  pt.  i.  (Ereslau,  1861) ;  pt.  ii.  in  MGWJ 
xivff.  (1865ff.). 

8  Re-discovered  in  the  pseudo-Hieronyinian  Brtviarium  in 
Psalmos,  and  published  in  the  Atiecdota  Maredsolana,  iii.  1, 
Maredsous,  1S95,  by  G.  Morin. 

9  J.  Haussleiter,  '  Die  Konmientare  des  Victorinus,  Tichonius 
und  Hieronymus  zur  Apokalji^se"  in  ZKV'L  vii.  [1886);  also 
'  Der   chiliastische  Schlussabsclmitt  im    echten   Apokalypsen- 
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(5)  Translations.— A  unmher  of  the  works  men- 
tioned al)Ove  are  in  part  mere  translations.  But 
Jerome's  renderings  of  Origen's  Hojuilies—ionrteen 
on  Jeremiah,  fourteen  on  Ezekiel,  and  nine  on 
Isaiah— are  translations  jiure  and  simple,  and  Avere 
finislied  between  379  and  381.^  Between  382  and 
384  he  translated  two  Homilies  of  Origan  on  the 
Song  of  Songs  ;  between  386  and  391  the  de  S2nritu 
Sancto  of  Didymus ;  between  388  and  391  thirty- 
nine  Homilies  of  Origen  on  Luke ;  and  in  404 
the  Monastic  Rules  of  Pachomius,  Theodore,  and 
Orsisius,  and  also  their  Letters  and  their  Verba 
mystica  designed  for  Paula's  monasteries.  Of  his 
literal  ti'anslation  of  Origen's  chief  systematic 
work,  de  Frincipiis,  "which  he  executed  (399)  with 
the  intention  of  crushing  out  the  very  incorrect 
version  of  Rufmus,  only  a  few  fragments  remain  in 
Ep.  cxxiv.,  'ad  Avitum.'^ 

Jerome's  most  outstanding  achievement  in  trans- 
lation, however,  is  his  version  of  the  Bible,  to 
which  he  devoted  some  twenty  years  of  intense 
industry,  and  in  which — in  s^iite  of  many  defects — 
he  exercised  an  almost  unique  gift  as  a  translator. 
In  the  NT  his  work  is  merely  a  revision  of  the  Old 
Latin  text.  He  worked  at  the  four  Gospels  from 
382  to  384,  at  the  Pauline  Epistles  till  385,  and 
at  the  remaining  books  till  308."  In  the  OT  he 
began  with  a  revision  (384)  of  the  Old  Latin  Psalter 
from  the  LXX  version — the  so-called  Psalterium 
liomanum ;  and  between  386  and  391  he  made  a 
second  revision,  from  the  Hexaplar  (Theodotion's) 
version  of  the  LXX — the  Psalterium  Gallicanum. 
He  likewise  revised  the  Latin  text  of  other  OT 
books  from  the  Hexapla,  but  of  these  only  his 
revision  of  Job^  and  his  prefaces  to  the  Solomonic 
books  (Vallarsi,  x.  435)  and  Chronicles  ( ib.  433) 
survive. 

Jerome  began  his  translation  of  the  OT  from 
Hebrew — the  Veritas  Hebraica — into  Latin  before 
392.  He  translated,  first  of  all,  the  two  books  of 
Samuel  and  the  two  of  Kings,  but  issued  before- 
hand the  famous  Prologus  Galeatus  (Vallarsi,  ix. 
453  if. ),  in  which  he  accepts  the  Hebrew  canon, 
enumerating  twenty-two  canonical  books,  and  ex- 
cluding the  Apocrypha.  By  393  he  had  completed 
the  sixteen  Prophets  (including  Daniel)  and  the 
Psalms,^  Job  followed  in  393,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
before  395,  Chronicles  in  398,  the  Solomonic  Books 
in  398,  the  Pentateuch  in  398-404,  Esther  in  404, 
and  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth  in  404-5.  He  like- 
wise made  a  most  perfunctory  translation  of 
the  Apocryphal  Books  of  Judith  and  Tobit  from 
the  Aramaic,  but  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  date 
of  these  versions.  In  spite  of  numerous  errors, 
Jerome's  translation  of  the  Bible  is  a  most  praise- 
worthy achievement,  inasmuch  as,  taken  all  in  all, 
it  maintains  a  sort  of  middle  course  between  an 
extreme  literality  on  one  hand  and  an  extreme 
freedom  on  the  other.*" 

(6)  Finally,  a  number  of  Jerome's  discourses  on 
koiumentar  desBischofs  Victorinus  von  Pettau '  in  Theologkchcs 
LiteraturUatt,  xvi.  [1895]  193-199 ;  cf.  also  Griitzmacher,  iii. 
235-240. 

1  The  authcnticitj'  of  the  version  of  the  Ilomilies  on  Isaiah 
was  questioned  by  Vallarsi,  with  whom  O.  Zockler  agrees. 
The  present  writer  (i.  IS)  rej^ards  the  translation  as  indubitably 
Jerome's. 

2  Vallarsi,  i.  916-922. 

3  Critical  ed.,  Novum  Testaimntum  .  .  .  Latine  secundum 
editionem  S.  Hieronymi.  Ad  codicum  manuscript.orum  fidctn 
recensuit  J.  Wurdstvnrth  .  .  .  adsumto  H.  J.  White,  Oxford, 
18S9-9S  (only  the  four  Gospels  published  as  yet). 

4  P.  de  Lagarde,  '  Des  Hieronynius  Ubertragung:  der  griech- 
ischen  Ubersetzungdes  Uioh,' ititt.eihi.ngcn,  ii.  [Gottingen,  1S87] 
189-237  ;  C.  P.  Caspari,  Das  Buck  Uiob  ii-SS'o  in  Uienni/mus' 
Ubersetzung  aus  der  ulexandrinischen  Version  nach  einer  St. 
Gallener  Handschrift  sceo.  viii.,  Christiania,  1893. 

6  P.  de  Lagarde,  PsaUeHum  iuxta  Ilebrceos  Hieronymi, 
Leipzig,  1874 ;  H.  Ehrcnsberger,  Psalterium  vetus  vnd  die 
Psalterien  des  heil.  Ilieronymus,  Tauberbischofsheira,  1SS7. 

6  W.  Nowark,  Die  Bedeutung  des  Hicronyrnus  fiir  die  alttest. 
Textkritik,  Gottingeii,  1875;  G.  Hoberg,  De  S.  Ilicroiiymi 
ratione  interpretandi,  Bonn,  1886. 


texts  from  the  Psalms,  Mark,  and  other  books  of 
Scripture  have  come  down  to  us.  They  were 
preached  between  392  and  401  to  the  inmates  of 
his  monastery,  and  Avere  afterwards  committed  to 
writing  by  them.^ 

3.  Significance. — Jerome  was  no  great  creative 
spirit,  as  was  Augustine,  but  he  Avas  certainly  the 
most  learned  of  the  Latin  Fathers.  Not  only  was 
he  equipped  with  an  extensive  knoAvledge  of  pro- 
fane and  sacred  literature,  but  he  surpassed  all 
the  Fathers  in  his  mastery  of  Hebrew.  His  sig- 
nificance lies  in  the  fact  that  he  stands  supreme 
among  those  Avho  mediated  the  religious  heritage  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  antiquity  to  the  Latin  world. 
His  personality  was  not  of  the  most  attractive 
kind,  although  the  strictures  passed  upon  him  in 
this  respect — e.g.,  by  Luther — are  often  unduly 
severe.  He  had  the  natural  temperament  of  the 
scholar,  but  his  work  is  frequently  impaired  by 
lack  of  thoroughness.  He  was  passionate  and 
sensuous,  yet  he  was  the  champion  of  the  most 
rigid  asceticism.  Full  of  petty  vanity  and  learned 
rivalry,  he  was  self-assertive  and  unjust  towards 
his  opponents ;  and,  though  destitute  of  the  con- 
structive theologian's  gift,  he  liked  to  pose  as  a 
pillar  of  orthodoxy.  By  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  he  exercised  an  immense  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  Church  and  its  theology  in 
succeeding  centuries,  and  in  that  Avork  he  pro- 
duced Avhat  must  be  numbered  among  the  supreme 
achievements  of  the  Christian  mind  in  any  age. 

Literature. — Books  dealing  with  special  parts  or  aspects  of 
Jerome's  work  have  been  fully  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the 
article.    Here  we  note  further  : — 

i.  Complete  edd.  of  his  works. — D.  Erasmus,  9  vols.,  Basel, 
1516-20;  Marianus  Victorius,  Bishop  of  Rieti,  9  vols.,  Rome, 
1565-72  ;  J.  JIartianay  and  A.  Pouget,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1093-1706  ; 
Dominions  Vallarsi,  11  vols.,  Verona,  1734--42,  and  11  vols., 
Venice,  17CG-72,  the  latter  reprinted  in  Migne,  PL  xxii.-xxx. ; 
CSEL,  Vienna,  containing  so  far  Ep.  i.-lxx.  (vol.  liv.),  and  Ep. 
Ixxi.-cxx.  (vol.  Iv.),  ed.  J.  HUberg,  1910  and  1912,  and  In 
Eicreiniam  prophetam  libri  sex  (vol.  lix.),  ed.  S.  Reiter,  1913. 

ii.  B100RAPHIR.S. — S.'L.  de  Tillemont,  iUmoires  pour  scrvir  d, 
I'hist.  eccto.,  xii.,  Paris,  1707;  D.  Vallarsi,  Vila Hieronintd,\n. 
Opera,  xi.,  Verona,  1742;  J.  Stilting,  in  AS,  Sept.  viii.'^  [1805] 
418-688 ;  L.  Engelstoft,  nieronymus  Stridonensis  interpres, 
criticiis,  exegeta,  historieus,  doctor,  monachus,  Copenhagen, 
1797  ;  F.  Z.  Collombet,  Hist,  de  S.  Jir6me,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1844  ; 
O.  Zockler,  Ilicronym.us,  sein  Leben  imd  Wirken  aus  seirien 
Schiiften  dargestelU,  Gotha,  1865  ;  A.  Thierry,  S.  Jerome,  la 
sociHi  chr4tieniie  d  Borne  et  Vimirtratinn  romaine  en  Terre- 
Sainte,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1S67,  21875;  G.  Griitzmacher,  Hierony- 
mus,  cine  biographische  Studie  zur  alien  Kirchengeschichte 
3  vols.,  Berlin,  1901-08.  G.   GRUTZMACHER. 

JESUITS.— I.  Origin.— The  Jesuits,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  are  technically  an 
institute  of  '  Clerks  Regular,'  men  devoted  especi- 
ally to  the  cure  of  souls  and  to  the  works  of  mercy 
spiritual  and  corporal,  like  the  Thcatines,  e.g.,  or 
the  Barnabites  {q.v.),  both  of  Avhich  are  slightly 
older  in  date.  The  Society  is  not  a  sect  nor  even 
a  theological  school,  but  simply  a  religiotis  Order 
(that  is  to  say,  a  body  of  men  living  under  voavs  of 

Soverty,  chastity,  and  obedience),  Avhich,  though 
ifFering  in  many  respects  from  the  old  monastic 
ideal,  has  its  recognized  place  in  the  organization 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  accordance 
Avith  this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  term  '  Jesuitism,' 
Avhich,  almost  as  much  as  the  word  'Jesuitry,' 
originated  Avitli  critics  Avho  attribute  to  the  Ordel" 
a  certain  distinctive  spirit  independent  of,  and 
more  or  less  in  conflict  Avith,  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  to  Avhich  it  belongs,  Avould  be  deprecated 
by  all  Avho  bear  the  name  of  Jesuits,  in  so  far  as 
it  implies  the  existence  of  a  doctrine,  system, 
policy,  or  line  of  conduct  peculiar  to  them.  Let 
it  be  said  at  the  outset  that  it  Avas  certainly  not 
the  ol:)ject  of  the  founder  to  create  such  a  sjiirit. 
Nothing  Avould  have  been  more  abhorrent  to  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  than  the  erection  of  an  impeiHwm 
1  These  sermons  were  re-discovered  Ijy  G.  Morin  and  published 
by  him  in  the  Anecdota  Maredsolana,  iii.  2  (1S97),  3  (1900). 
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in  impcrio  either  in  the  domain  of  external  discip- 
line or  in  tlie  domain  of  ideas.  At  a  crisis  when 
many  were  falling  away,  his  one  aim  was  to  provide 
a  company  of  devoted  priests  wliolly  subservient  to 
the  needs  of  the  Ciiurch,  ready  for  any  form  of 
service,  and  for  greater  expedition  made  immedi- 
ately dependent  upon  tlie  will  of  tiie  sovereign 
pontiff.  The  spirit  of  liis  Society  was  to  be  excep- 
tional only  in  this,  that  its  members,  as  tiio  result 
of  a  religious  training  unusually  protracted  and 
severe,  were  to  be  men  formed  upon  the  model  of 
Jesus  Christ  Himself,  full  of  zeal,  detachment, 
and  self-sacrilice,  and  of  a  virtue  so  highly  tem- 
jK'red  that  they  might  safely  be  exposed  to  an  extra- 
ordinary strain.  This  was  the  fouudei-'s  conception, 
and  it  was  realized  by  many  of  his  followers,  especi- 
ally in  his  own  lifetime  and  in  the  first  century  or 
two  after  his  death.  To  admit  that  with  the  lapse 
of  years  some  relaxation  of  these  high  ideals  may 
have  taken  place  in  the  Order  is  only  to  admit  that 
the  work  of  Ignatius  was  a  human  work  and  was 
carried  out  by  human  means. 

Ignatius  Loyola  [q.v.),  converted  from  a  careless, 
if  not  a  sinful,  life  during  the  long  convalescence 
which  followed  a  wound  received  in  battle  (1521), 
determined  to  fit  himself  for  an  apostolic  vocation 
by  the  study  of  theology.  Passing  from  Alcal^  to 
Salamanca  and  from  Salamanca  to  Paris,  he  there 
(1528-35)  gathered  a  handful  of  companions  around 
him,  who  in  1534  took  vows  of  poverty  and  chastity 
together,  and,  placing  themselves  shortly  after- 
wards at  the  disposal  of  the  Holy  See,  were  form- 
ally approved  as  a  religious  Order  by  Pope  Paul 
III.,  27  Sept.  1540.  Although  it  may  be  said  that 
Loyola  felt  his  way  only  hy  degrees  to  the  complete 
organization  of  the  Society  which  he  founded,  one 
dominant  idea  is  discernible  in  all  his  projects. 
From  the  first,  as  might  be  expected  of  an  old 
soldier,  his  conception  was  a  mUitary  one.  The 
Spanish  name  of  the  Order,  Compaiua  de  Jesus, 
though  it  may  be  correctly  translated  '  Society  of 
Jesus,'  is  at  least  patient  of  a  military  interpreta- 
tion. It  probably  first  conveyed  the  idea  of  a 
'company,'  i.e.  a  band  commanded  by  a  captain. 
The  term  Jesiiit  (Jesuita),  let  us  note  parentheti- 
cally, was  not  chosen  by  the  founder.  It  appears 
first  in  1544,  and  Mas  then  irsed  by  opponents  as 
a  nickname  (see  Astrain,  Hist.  i.  183),  but  eventu- 
ally was  tacitly  acquiesced  in  even  by  members  of 
the  Order.  The  military  conception  is  specially 
emphasized  in  the  fundamental  meditations  of  the 
'Spiritual  Exercises,'  that  manual  of  ascetical 
training  devised  by  Loyola  and  communicated  to 
his  followers,  to  be  used  first  of  all  in  securing  their 
own  progress  in  virtue,  and  afterwards  for  the 
salvation  of  their  neighbours.  The  characteristic 
meditations  known  as  the  '  Kingdom  of  Christ' 
and  the  'Two  Standards'  are  parables  of  human 
warfare.  In  the  first  Jesus  Christ  is  set  before  us 
as  a  leader  appealing  for  volunteers  in  a  crusade 
against  the  infidel.  In  view  of  His  promise  that 
in  all  hardships  He  will  share  alike  with  His  men 
and  that  they  shall  share  with  Him  the  fruits  of 
victory,  the  conclusion  is  pressed  home  that  no 
right-minded  Christian  who  possesses  a  spark  of 
knightly  courage  can  remain  deaf  to  such  a  call. 
In  the  'Two  Standards'  the  character  of  the 
spiritual  campaign  is  more  closely  studied.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  tactics  of  the  enemy  Satan 
are  to  enchain  mankind  and  drag  them  down  by 
love  of  uKmey,  worldliness,  and  pride.  From  this 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  only  effective 
combatant  on  the  side  of  Christ  is  the  man  wlio 
has  bound  himself  to  a  life  of  actual  poverty  and 
humiliation  after  the  example  of  the  leader  Him- 
self. It  is  plain  that  all  this  makes  appeal  to  two 
of  the  strongest  instincts  of  human  nature,  in- 
stincts deeply  rooted  in  the  Spaniards  of  Loyola's 


day,  viz.  loyalty  to  the  feudal  chieftain,  and  the 
spirit  of  generous  fortitude. 

Now,  it  is  this  military  ideal  whicii  above  all 
supplies  justification  for  the  'blind'  obedience 
whlcli  Ignatius  ilesired  to  be  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  his  followers. 

'  More  easily,"  ho  wrote  in  his  famous  letter  on  obedience, 
'may  we  sulTf-r  ourselves  to  he  surpassed  by  other  religious 
Orders  in  fastinjf,  watchiiifr,  and  other  austerities  of  diet  and 
i;lothin}r  which  they  practise  according- to  their  rule,  but  in  true 
and  i)erfoct  obedience  and  the  abne(,':^l-ion  of  our  will  and  judsj- 
niont,  I  greatly  desire,  most  dear  brtthren,  that  those  who  serve 
God  in  this  Society  should  be  conspicuous.' 

Insubordination  is  the  soldier's  most  unforgiv- 
able crime,  discipline  a  virtue  which,  so  far  as 
great  bodies  of  men  are  concerned,  comes  even 
before  courage.  Consequently,  in  tiic  ndlitary 
organization  of  his  Coinpafiia,  Ignatius  insisted  on 
obedience  most  of  all.  '  Theirs  not  to  make  renly, 
theirs  not  to  reason  why,  theirs  but  to  do  or  die,' 
must  be  the  soldierly  ideal  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts.  And  this  was  especially  tnie  of  such  a  force 
as  the  Spanish  knight  had  conceived,  a  liglitly 
equipped  force  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's 
notice  in  any  forlorn  hope,  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  service  required  of  them.  The  blind  obedience 
of  the  Jesuits  has  often  been  made  a  matter  of 
reproach,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  was  never  meant 
by  the  founder  to  be  an  entirely  blind  obedience. 
It  was  'caeca  quaedam  obedientia'  even  t«j  him, 
and  in  almost  every  context  when  speakin"  of 
obedience  he  limited  its  scope  to  things  wTiich 
were  not  sinful.  For  example,  he  says  (Sum- 
marium,  cap.  31)  that  his  disciples 
'  must  endeavour  to  be  resii,'Tied  interiorly  .  .  .  conforming 
their  will  and  judgment  wholly  to  the  Supenor's  will  and  judg- 
ment in  all  things  in  which  no  sin  is  perceptible'  ('in  omnibus 
ubi  peccatum  non  cemeretur '). 

The  charge  that  St.  Ignatius  in  the  very  text 
of  his  Constitutions  (lib.  vi.  cap.  5)  emj)owers  a 
superior  to  bind  his  subjects  to  obedience  even 
though  compliance  with  the  order  involves  the 
commission  of  a  grievous  sin — the  famous  obligatio 
ad  peccatvm — is  based  on  a  ridiculous  misinter- 
pretation of  a  formula  well  known  to  the  earlier 
canonists  (see  Dnhr,  Je-ruiten-Fabeln,  p.  515  ff.,  and 
Monod's  preface  to  Boehmer,  Les  Ji&niites).  Many 
writers,  like  L.  von  Eanke,  John  Addington 
Symonds,  J.  N.  Figgis,  and  others,  who  have  at 
first  made  tliis  accusation  upon  inadequate  evi- 
dence, have  afterwards  withdra^Ti  it  when  they 
have  given  themselves  time  to  consider  the  texts 
at  leisure.  Alwaj's  regarding  the  priests  of  his 
Order  as  a  corps  d'dite  likely  to  be  called  upon  for 
special  service,  Loyola  saw  the  necessity  of,  besides 
perfect  obedience,  equipment  by  an  extremely 
severe  training.  Instead  of  a  single  year  of  novice- 
ship,  as  in  the  older  Orders,  two  years,  abounding 
in  tests  of  the  most  varied  kind,  were  imposeil 
upon  every  candidate  before  he  was  permitted  to 
take  vows.  Even  thou  the  vows  were  '  simple,' 
not  solemn.  The  recruit  was  bound  to  tlie  Society, 
but  not  the  Society  to  the  recruit,  and  the  Father 
General  might  still  at  any  time  dismiss  him  if  he 
proved  unsuitable.  Practically  speaking,  a  state 
of  things  soon  resulted  in  which  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  could  not  be  conferred  much  before  the 
age  of  thirty,  and  the  public  vows,  whicli  finally 
marked  a  recruit's  acceptance  as  a  '  formed '  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  were  even  then  permitted  only 
after  a  sort  of  second  noviccship,  known  as  the 
'  third  year  of  probation.'  Thus,  apart  from  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  the  fully  fledged  Jesuit  was  and 
is  bound  to  be  a  man  well  over  thirty,  who  for  at 
least  a  dozen  years  has  been  going  through  a 
process  of  formation  under  strict  control,  a  large 
part  of  the  time  having  been  spent  in  study,  three 
years  in  purely  spiritual  discipline,  and,  ordinarily 
speaking,  another  long  period  in  the  teaching  or 
moral  supervision  of  youth.     Such  a  system  seems 
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well  calculated  in  itself  to  produce  a  type  of 
ecclesiastic  fitted  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  and 
temptations  of  an  apostolic  life.  It  stands,  at  any 
rate,  in  acute  contrast  to  the  haste  with  which  the 
earlier  monastic  and  mendicant  Orders  often  bound 
their  members  by  solemn  and  irrevocable  vows 
before  they  were  well  out  of  their  teens.  In  its 
devotional  aspects  the  training  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  is  based  entirely  upon  the  book  of 
'Spiritual  Exercises'  compiled  by  their  founder. 
Every  year  for  eight  days,  and  twice  in  early  life 
for  a  period  of  a  month  continuously,  each  Jesuit, 
leaving  all  other  occupations,  devotes  himself  to 
'  making  the  Exercises,'  thus  to  renew  the  memory 
of  the  principles  upon  which  his  choice  of  a  voca- 
tion is  founded.  It  was  an  extension  of  this 
practice  in  a  modified  form  to  select  bodies  of  the 
clergy,  students,  sodalities,  and  whole  parishes 
which  first  brought  into  vogue  the  system  of  re- 
treats and  missions  which  has  found  universal 
favour  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  has  of  late 
years  become  prevalent  among  the  more  advanced 
type  of  Anglicans. 

2.  Organization. — As  regards  the  organization 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  not  much  need  be  said. 
The  Constitutions,  by  which  the  Order  is  still 
governed,  were  drawn  up  by  Loyola  himself,  but 
tardily  and  Avith  some  reluctance.  His  first  idea 
had  been  that  too  many  rules  would  hamper  that 
adaptability  to  every  apostolic  purpose  which  was 
what  he  most  desired  to  see  in  the  institute  that 
he  had  founded.  A  brief  outline  of  the  conception 
and  purpose  of  the  new  Order  is  incorporated  in 
the  first  papal  bull  of  approbation,  Begimini  mili- 
tantis  ecclesire,  27  Sept.  1540,  but  the  Constitu- 
tions themselves  were  not  compiled  until  towards 
the  close  of  Ignatius's  life,  and  were  only  approved 
by  the  General  Congregation  which  met  in  1558 
after  his  death  to  elect  his  successor.  Still,  they 
were  entirely  the  Saint's  own  work,  as  the  fac- 
simile edition  of  the  Spanish  text  (Rome,  1908), 
corrected  and  annotated  in  his  own  hand^vriting, 
plainly  shows.  The  story  that  Laynez,  the  second 
General,  introduced  important  modifications  is 
quite  untrue.  The  military  character  of  the 
Society  appears  in  its  very  autocratic  government. 
The  bull  of  Gregory  XIV.,  Ecclesiae  Catholicae, 
approving  the  Constitutions  in  every  detail,  calls 
the  government  frankly  'monarchical  and  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  a  single  superior.'  The 
General  is  elected  for  life  and  his  authority  is 
supreme,  though  his  power  is  in  some  measure 
controlled  by  an  '  admonitor '  and  a  small  council 
of  'assistants'  representing  groups  of  'provinces.' 
At  present  there  are  five  assistancies — those  of 
Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  France,  and  the  English- 
speaking  countries.  1  he  organization  of  the  whole 
Order  in  'provinces,'  each  governed  by  a  'provin- 
cial,' is  a  matter  of  convenient  administration, 
but  every  '  provincial '  and  '  rector,'  the  last  being 
the  title  given  to  the  superiors  of  the  more  im- 
portant colleges  and  residences,  is  appointed  by 
the  General  himself,  not  nominated  by  any  inter- 
mediate official  or  elected  by  the  votes  of  his  sub- 
oi'dinates.  In  a  certain  more  strict  sense  only 
those  who  have  taken  their  final  public  vows,  viz. 
the  'professed  fathers'  and  'formed  coadjutors,' 
are,  properly  speaking,  members  of  the  Order. 
The  scholastics  preparing  for  ordination,  and  also 
the  novices,  are  indeed  accounted  as  belonging  to 
the  body  and  share  in  its  privileges,  but  their  con- 
nexion with  it  is  probationary  and  terminable. 
To  the  existence  of  these  different  categories  (the 
technicalities  of  which,  often  borrowed  from  the 
older  canonists,  are  not  readily  understood  by  the 
ordinary  reader)  is  probably  due  the  wide-spread 
fiction  that  there  exist  among  the  Jesuits  various 
degrees  of  initiation  like  those  of  the  Freemasons. 


This  idea,  as  well  as  that  of  an  organization  of 
crypto-Jesuits  and  secret  emissaries,  has  been 
largely  fostered  by  romance  writers  of  the  type  of 
Dumas  p^re  and  still  more  seriously  by  the  dis- 
semination of  the  notorious  Monita  Sccreta,  a 
supposed  Jesuit  code  of  secret  instructions,  the 
apocryphal  character  of  which  is  now  universally 
recognized  (on  this  see  Duhr,  Jestiiten-Fabeln,  ch. 
5 ;  Brou,  Les  Jisuites  de  la  Ugencle,  i.  275-301 ; 
andMonod's  Introduction  to  Boehmer,  Les  Jisuites, 
pp.  Ixii-lxx).  One  circumstance  which  probably 
helped  to  render  these  and  many  similar  fables 
more  credible  was  the  air  of  mystery  Avhich  long 
enshrouded  the  Constitutions,  the  papal  privileges, 
and  even  the  '  Spiritual  Exercises '  of  the  Society. 
All  such  documents  were  duly  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority 
(see,  e.g.,  the  bulls  Quanto  fructuosius  and  Asccn- 
dente  Domino,  published  by  Gregory  Xlli,  in  1583 
and  1584).  The  text  was  also  printed  at  an  early 
date — that  of  the  Exercises  in  1548,  the  Constitu- 
tions in  1558-59  and  repeatedly  afterwards — but 
these  copies  were  only  for  private  use  and  were 
not  sold  to  the  public.  Members  of  the  Order 
were  further  distinctly  forbidden  to  lend  or  show 
such  documents  to  outsiders.  Two  reasons  seem 
to  have  weighed  with  Ignatius  in  issuing  this  pro- 
hibition. First,  the  organization  of  the  Society 
departed  in  many  notable  respects  from  the  manner 
of  life  of  the  older  religious  Orders.  He  did  not 
want  uselessly  to  awaken  attention,  challenge 
criticism,  and  probably  provoke  jealousy  by  pro- 
claiming these  difierences  to  all  the  world.  They 
were,  after  all,  of  no  concern  to  anybody  but 
the  members  of  the  Order.  Further,  in  many  of 
these  innovations,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  '  Spiritual  Exercises,'  the  written  text,  when 
taken  apart  from  oral  tradition,  might  easily  be 
misinterpreted  and  misrepresented.  The  giving 
of  the  Exercises  was  held  to  be  a  special  art.  They 
formed,  in  fact,  a  spiritual  pharmacopoeia  which, 
like  the  dispensing  of  bodily  medicines,  ought  not 
to  be  committed  to  inexperienced  hands.  One 
thing  at  any  rate  is  obvious.  These  same  Consti- 
tutions, privileges,  and  secret  instructions  which 
the  Society  has  been  accused  of  guarding  so  jeal- 
ously from  profane  eyes  are  now  to  be  found  in- 
every  public  library.^  On  the  many  occasions 
when  the  Order  has  been  expelled  from  the  differ- 
ent cities  and  States  of  Europe,  even  apart  from 
the  general  suppression  of  1773,  their  books,  MSS, 
and  most  secret  papers  have  over  and  over  again 
been  seized.  Many  public  collections  contain 
hundreds  of  volumes  of  such  imijounded  papers. 
The  Jesuits  must  have  been  clever  indeed,  and 
their  assailants  the  most  bungling  of  police  agents, 
if  they  always  succeeded  in  destroying  the  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  an  inner  circle  of  initiates  con- 
spiring against  the  political  and  moral  order  of  the 
world.  The  Geschichte  der  Morcdstreitigkeiten, 
published  by  Dollinger  and  Reusch  in  1888-89,  is 
a  work  which  is  almost  entirely  based  upon  papers 
of  the  Jesuits  seized  at  the  time  of  the  suppression 
of  the  Society  ;  but,  despite  the  strong  anti-Jesuit 
feeling  of  the  editors,  those  who  go  to  this  work 
in  search  of  startling  revelations  of  moral  deprav- 
ity will  surely  be  much  disappointed. 

3.  Criticisms. — Perhaps  the  charge  which  has 
most  seriously  weighed  upon  the  Order,  and  which 
has  at  any  rate  entailed  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences in  rendering  them  obnoxious  to  anti-cleri- 
cal governments,  is  the  accusation  of  teaching  the 
lawfulness  of  tyrannicide.  That  Juan  Mariana 
(t  1624)  and  some  of  the  earlier  moralists  of  the 
Society  did,  though  with  many  safeguards  and 

1  e.g.,  two  copies  of  the  first  ed.  of  the  Constitutions,  1558-59, 
are  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  as  well  aa  numerous  other 
editions. 
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qualifications,  admit  tlie  view  may  readily  be 
gr<anted,  but  in  thi-s  tliey  were  simply  echoiiij,'  the 
doctrine  of  many  liif^hly  respected  media'val 
moralists,  bej,'inning  with  John  of  Sali«bnry — a 
doctrine,  moreover,  cordially  endorsed  by  not  a 
few  of  the  reformers,  e.r/.  by  John  Ponet  and  Juiin 
Knox.  Attempts,  of  course,  are  repeatedly  made 
to  connect  sncli  outrages  as  the  assassination  of 
Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  of  France,  of  William 
the  Silent,  of  Sir  Kdniund  Berry  Godfrey,  etc., 
or,  again,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  with  the  teaching 
and  influence  of  the  .Jesuits.  The  weakness  of 
the  evidence  on  which  such  charges  are  ])ased 
cannot  be  adequately  illustrated  here,  but  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  refutations  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  Jesuit  side  in  such  books  as  the 
Jesiiiten-Fnbcln  of  Duhr  and  the  similar  French 
work  of  Brou.  Nor  are  there  wanting  indepen- 
dent writers  (see,  e.g.,  A.  Marks,  Who  Killed  Sir 
Edmund  Berry  Godfrey?,  London,  1905)  who 
range  themselves  on  the  Jesuit  side. 

The  much-abused  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits  stands 
upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  their  alleged 
advocacy  of  tyrannicide.  To  begin  with,  they  did 
not  create  this  branch  of  theological  study.  The 
casuists  of  the  Society  from  the  first  based  their 
conclusions  entirely  upon  the  similar  though  loss 
methodical  speculations  of  the  mediaeval  doctors 
and  canonists,  such  men,  e.g.,  as  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  St.  Antoninus  of  Florence.  The  same 
reproaches  which  are  usually  levelled  against 
Jesuit  casuistry  might  be  directed  with  equal 
justice,  or  lack  of  justice,  against  the  casuistry  of 
their  contemporaries  who  were  not  Jesuits,  and 
indeed  against  the  moral  teaching  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church.  The  Jesuits  have  drawn  the  fire 
of  opposing  critics  simply  because  their  text-books 
were  the  most  -widely  appealed  to  and  most  com- 
monly used.  No  one  really  conversant  with  the 
subject  will  maintain  that  the  Jesuits  either  now 
form  or  formed  in  the  past  a  school  of  ethics 
marked  oti'  from  that  of  the  Dominicans,  or  that  of 
St.  Sulpice,  or  even  that  of  the  Redemptorists,  by 
its  disedifying  laxity.  The  famous  '  Probabilism  ' 
of  the  Society  is  based  upon  a  very  simple  maxim, 
lex  duhia  non  obligat,  which  in  ordinary  life  is 
acted  upon  as  the  dictate  of  simple  common  sense 
(see  the  book  Quos  ego,  by  '  Pilatus '  [Viktor  Nau- 
mann],  a  non-Catholic  writer,  published  in  1903  in 
answer  to  the  attacks  of  von  Hoensbroech).  So, 
again,  the  principle  that  '  the  end  justifies  the 
means,'  while  in  certain  texts  it  may  obviously 
bear  a  quite  innocent  meaning,  has  always  been 
repudiated  by  the  Society  in  its  absolute  and  im- 
moral signification.  (This  charge  has  also  been 
copiously  dealt  with  by  Duhr,  Brou,  and  many 
other  writers.)  No  doubt  much  of  the  disfavour 
which  attaches  to  the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits  is 
due  to  the  Lettres  provinciales  of  Pascal.  The 
Jansenist  champion  in  these  brilliant  satires  dealt 
a  heavier  blow  than  he  foresaw  or  probably  in- 
tended. He  himself  knew  enough  of  the  Jesuits  to 
be  aware  that  a  sort  of  cynical  indifference  to 
right  and  Avrong  could  not  be  laid  to  their  charge. 
He  also  knew  that  the  cultured  audience  whom  he 
first  addressed  were  equally  far  from  believing  that 
the  religious  brethren  of  St.  Fran9ois  R6gis,  and 
such  men  as  Maunoir,  Binet,  Suffren,  and  before 
long  Bourdaloue,  were  so  many  Machiavellis.  But 
both  he  and  his  readers  found  it  most  entertaining 
to  see  them  cleverly  travestied  in  that  character. 
The  hiiraour  of  the  letters  was  at  first  more  that 
of  a  caricature  than  of  a  satire,  and  it  is  here  prob- 
ably that  we  sliall  find  an  excuse  for  the  truncated 
and  unfair  quotations  from  Jesuit  moralists  that 
the  letters  contain.  It  was  only  at  a  later  stage 
that  Pascal  pledged  himself  to  the  accuracy  which 
would  be  expected  in  serious  polemics.     His  work, 


published  anonymously,  was  primarily  ayewcTesprt^. 
i>ut,  as  time  went  on,  thanks  partly  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  Jansenist  controversy,  and  partly  to 
the  pardonable  indignation  and  recriminations  in 
deadly  earnest  of  the  victims  themselves,  the  attack 
was  understood  much  more  seriously,  and  it  is  now 
quite  commonly  treated  as  if  it  were  a  protest  of 
outraged  virtue  against  a  corruption  which  threat- 
ened all  the  moral  standards.  In  point  of  fact, 
these  technicalities  and  extreme  positions  dealt 
with  in  the  folios  of  the  casuists  aebatin"  hypo- 
tlietical  problems  from  their  closets  have  as  Tittle  in- 
fluence upon  general  conduct  as  such  constitutional 
maxims  as  '  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,'  etc.,  have 
upon  practical  politics.  If  the  Jesuits  were  the 
unprincipled  teachers  of  lax  morality  that  their 
opponents  contend  they  were,  the  laxity  might  be 
expected  to  show  itself  first  in  their  own  lives  ;  but 
even  the  most  prejudiced  admit  that  the  standard 
of  personal  conduct  in  the  Society  has  been  a  high 
one. 

4.  Aims  and  development. — Although  the 
development  of  the  Jesuit  Order  and  the  work  of 
the  Counter-Keformation  went  hand  in  hand,  it 
would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  Ignatius  insti- 
tuted his  Companfa  witn  the  definite  purpose  of 
combating  Protestantism.  If  its  best  energies 
were  expended  in  this  service,  the  fact  was  due 
to  influence  from  outside.  As  already  indicated, 
Loyola's  conception  of  a  troop  highly  trained  and 
lightly  equipped  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency, 
contemplated  dispassionately  every  form  of  work 
which  was  'ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam.'  For  this 
reason  the  letters  A.M.D.G.  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  in  some  sense  the  badge  of  the  Society. 
But  in  the  very  earliest  draft  of  the  institute  three 
different  fields  of  labour  were  singled  out  as  especi- 
ally proper  to  its  members.  These  were  to  teach 
the  young,  to  preach  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
heathen,  and  to  guide  Christians  to  perfection. 
The  last  of  those  ends  was  to  be  attained  by  hear- 
ing confessions  and  giving  the  Exercises.  The 
second  was  held  of  such  importance  that  the  pro- 
fessed Fathers,  the  Hite  of  tlie  Society,  added  to  the 
three  solemn  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedi- 
ence a  fourth  vow,  pledging  them  to  start  upon  any 
mission  at  home  or  abroad  when  desired  by  the 
sovereign  pontifi',  even  at  the  risk  of  life,  and  even 
if  they  had  to  beg  their  way  to  their  destination. 
The  catechetical  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  or, 
as  it  was  commonly  called,  the  teaching  of  the 
'doctrina  Christiana,'  was  closely  relate<l  to  this 
missionary  idea.  The  founder  insisted  that  such 
employments  should  be  recognized  as  not  beneath 
the  dignity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  proper 
work,  of  even  the  most  learned  members  of  the 
Order. 

In  the  field  of  missionary  enterprise  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Society  have  been  remarkable. 
Beginning  with  the  wonderful  career  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  in  India  and  Japan  (ir)41-52),  we 
might  pass  to  the  labours,  partly  apostolic,  partly 
scientihc,  of  M.  Ricci,  J.  A.  Schalt  von  Bell,  and 
F.  Verbiest  in  China  (1600-89),  or  to  the  heroic 
courage  shown  by  the  French  Fathers,  e.g.  J.  de 
Br^beuf,  C.  Lalemant,  I.  Jogues,  J.  Marqirette, 
etc.,  between  1632  and  1685  among  the  American 
Indians.  See  for  all  this  the  impartial  testimony 
of  F.  Parkman  in  his  Jesuits  in  North  America^, 
London,  1885.  Even  more  famous  were  the  're- 
ductions' established  among. the  Indians  of  Para- 
guay ;  nor  does  the  splendid  work  accomj)lished  here 
fail  to  make  itself  felt  even  in  such  lively  pages  as 
those  of  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham's  A  Vanvshed 
Arcadia,  London,  1901.  But  there  ishardly  any  part 
of  the  earth's  surface  in  which  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries have  not  laboured.  Five  Fathers  went  to  the 
Congo  at  the  instance, of  the  king  of  Port;ugal  as 
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early  as  1547.  Five  sailed  for  Brazil  in  1549,  where 
the  labours  of  Father  Joseph  Anchieta  in  particular 
were  soon  to  make  him  known  as  the  apostle  of  all 
tiiat  vast  region.  In  1559  ten  Jesuits  started  for 
Abyssinia,  founding  a  mission  whose  wonderful 
story  is  told  in  a  long  series  of  volumes  now  being 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Italian  government, 
by  C.  Beccari.  In  the  same  year,  1559,  three  other 
priests  began  to  labour  among  the  Kafirs  of  South 
Africa,  and  a  couple  of  years  later  two  others 
reached  Memphis  in  Upper  Egypt.  In  1568  a  great 
missionary  work  was  inaugurated  by  the  arrival  of 
Portillo  and  eight  companions  in  Peru.  Before 
fifty  years  had  expired,  the  Peruvian  Jesuits 
were  divided  into  two  separate  '  provinces,'  while 
a  hardly  less  thriving  centre  had  been  established 
in  Mexico,  whither  thirteen  Jesuits  sailed  for  the 
first  time  in  1572.  In  1615,  St.  Peter  Claver  began 
his  extraordinary  apostolate  among  the  N  egro  slaves 
of  Carthagena  (see  M.  D.  Petre,  j^thiopnm  Sermis, 
London,  1895).  A  mission  was  sent  to  the  Tatars  of 
the  Bhick  Sea  region  in  1603.  In  1624  A.  de  Rhodes 
opened  up  a  new  field  of  labour  in  Tongking,  and 
in  the  same  year  Antonio  de  Andrade  reached 
the  heart  of  Tibet.  But  the  record  is  endless.  Of 
course  there  were  many  reverses.  A  Church  which 
before  longnumbered  over  300,000  convertshad  been 
founded  by  Xavier  in  Japan,  but  between  1600  and 
1640  every  missionary  was  killed  or  deported,  and 
Christianity  Avas  exterminated  by  fire  and  sword 
(see  M.  Steichen,  The  Christian  Daimyos,  Tokyo, 
1903).  In  most  other  countries,  despite  contradic- 
tions, and  in  particular  the  domestic  troubles 
originated  by  the  controversy  over  the  lawfulness 
of  the  '  Chinese  rites,'  the  missions  maintained  a 
vigorous  growth  until  the  suppression  of  the 
Society  in  1773. 

The  third  special  work  of  the  Order  was  the 
education  of  youth  ;  and  here  also,  as  soon  as  the 
Jesuits  began  to  set  up  colleges  of  their  own,  their 
success  was  remarkable.  A  more  or  less  uniform 
method  and  arrangement  of  studies  was  contem- 
plated from  the  first.  But  the  rough  draft  de 
Studiis  Societatis  Jesu,  outlined  by  Jerome  Nadal 
between  1548  and  1552,  reached  its  full  development 
only  after  much  discussion  and  experiment  in  the 
Ratio  atque  Institntio  Studiorum  S.J.  of  1599. 
(Important  collections  of  documents  relating  to 
the  Society's  educational  methods  and  aims  may 
be  found  in  the  four  volumes  contributed  by  G. 
M.  Pachtler  to  the  Monumenta  Germanice  Pa;da- 
gogka,  Berlin,  1887  ft",  and  in  the  volume  of 
Monumenta  Pcedagogica  published  by  the  Madrid 
Fathers,  Madrid,  1901. )  Perhaps  no  more  convinc- 
ing tribute  can  be  found  to  the  educational  success 
of  the  Jesuits  than  the  fact  that  in  1605  Bacon  in 
England  could  write  of  them  as  follows  : 

'  Education  :  which  excellent  part  of  ancient  discipline  hath 
been  in  some  sort  revived  of  late  times  by  the  colleges  of  the 
Jesuits  ;  of  whom,  although  in  regard  of  their  superstition  I 
may  say  Quo  meliores,  eu  deteriores,  yet  in  regard  of  this,  and 
some  other  points  concerning  human  learning  and  moral  matters, 
I  may  say,  as  Agesilaus  said  to  his  enemy  Pharnabazus,  Talis 
fuum  sis,  utinam  noster  esses '  (Advancement  of  Learning,  bk. 

In  1584  the  Collegio  Romano  had  2108  students. 
At  Rouen  the  attendance  averaged  2000.  For  a 
great  part  of  the  17th  cent,  the  scholars  at  the 
college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  Paris,  varied  from  1800 
to  3000.  In  1615  the  Society  had  373  colleges  and 
seminaries  under  its  direction.  In  1706  the  number 
of  collegiate  and  university  establishments  had 
risen  to  769.  Schwickerath  computes  that,  Avlien 
the  Order,  towards  the  close  of  tiie  17th  cent.,  Avas 
at  the  height  of  its  educational  fame,  the  number 
of  students  attending  its  classes  at  any  one  time 
must  liave  amounted  to  a  total  of  200,000.  As 
regards  the  growth  of  the  Jesuit  body  itself  Ave 
may  note  that,  Avhile  at  the  death  of  St.  Ignatius 


in  1556  there  Avere  12  provinces  and  1000  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  all  told,  these  numbers  at 
the  death  of  Laynez,  the  second  General,  nine 
years  later,  had  increased  to  18  provinces  and  3500 
Jesuits.  In  1615,  at  the  death  of  Acquaviva,  the 
fifth  General,  there  Avere  32  provinces  and  13,112 
members,  and  in  1770  just  before  the  suppression 
42  provinces  and  23,000  members.  No  Jesuit  has 
ever  been  elected  pope,  and  comparatively  fcAv 
have  been  created  cardinals  or  raised  to  high  office 
in  the  Church,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  all 
professed  Fathers  take  a  voav  to  accept  no  ecclesi- 
astical dignity,  and  from  this  vow  they  can  be 
released  only  by  the  express  command  of  the  Holy 
See. 

The  Jesuit  Order,  in  virtue  of  its  monarchical 
government,  its  centralization,  and  its  special  voav 
of  obedience  to  the  pope,  has  ahvays  inclined  to  an 
extreme  ultramontanism.  This  has  constantly 
brought  it  into  conflict  Avith  nationalist  movements, 
Avhile,  on  the  other  hand,  its  independence  of 
episcopal  control  and  its  claims,  Avhether  justified 
or  not,  to  figure  as  a  corps  d'ilite  have  often  made 
the  secular  clergy  somewhat  lukewarm  in  its 
defence.  Add  to  this  the  bitter  attacks  and 
calumnies  of  its  avoAved  enemies,  the  free-thinkers. 
Evangelicals,  Jansenists,  etc.,  and  we  have  prob- 
ably sufficient  explanation,  even  apart  from  the 
prayer  of  the  founder  that  persecution  should  be 
their  lot,  for  the  numerous  decrees  of  banisliment 
of  which  they  have  been  the  object.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  cent,  the  spread  of  infidelity  and 
corruption  of  morals,  especially  in  France,  together 
Avith  the  political  intrigues  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Bourbon  princes,  led  to  a  combined  attack  upon 
the  very  existence  of  the  Society.  Pretexts  Avere 
naturally  found  in  the  indiscretions  or  alleged 
misconduct  of  some  individual  members  of  the 
Order — the  bankruptcy  of  P'ather  A.  Lavalette  in 
certain  commercial  transactions  connected  Avith  the 
missions  being  the  most  serious  of  these.  As  a 
result  the  Jesuits  Avere  banished  and  their  property 
Avas  confiscated  in  Portugal  (1759),  France  (1765), 
Spain  and  its  dependencies  (1767),  and,  finally, 
Naples  (1767).  A  fcAv  years  later  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  Pope  Clement  xiv.  Avas  so 
great  that  he  yielded  to  the  storm,  and  in  1773 
published  a  brief  suppi'essing  the  Society  altogether. 
Strangely  enough,  in  White  Russia  the  autocrat 
Empress  Catherine  Avould  not  alloAV  the  decree  of 
suppression  to  be  promulgated,  and  a  fcAV  Jesuits 
still  held  together.  After  the  French  Revolution, 
I'ope  Pius  VII.  approved  their  corporate  existence 
and  eventually,  in  1814,  restored  tlie  Society  by 
the  bull  Sollicitudo  omnium  ecclesiarum.  Since 
then  the  Order,  though  Avith  many  vicissitudes, 
has  again  established  itself  in  all  European  coun- 
tries, in  N.  and  S.  America,  and  in  many  of  the  old 
mission  fields ;  it  has  resumed  the  Avork  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  at  present  it  numbers  in  all  some  17,000 
members. 

Literature. — That  literature  relating  to  the  Jesuits  is  vast, 
and  for  a  relatively  complete  bibliography  the  reader  must 
be  referred  to  some  such  work  as  that  of  Max  Hcimbucher, 
/))■(■  Orden  und  Kongregationen der  kathol.  Kirche",  I'adtrborn, 
VMS,  iii.  1-25S,  csp.  1-12,  or  to  the  art.  'Society  of  Jesus'  in 
CE  xiv.  81.  The  ten  volumes  of  C.  Sommervosel  and  A.  de 
Backer,  Bihliolh^que  de.  la  Compngnie  de  Jisus^,  Paris, 
1890-1909,  not  only  contain  an  enumeration  of  all  the  books 
and  editions  published  by  the  Jesuits,  liut  also,  in  vol.  x.,  an 
elaborate  classification  of  subjects — e.g.,  on  pp.  1010-1020  we 
have  a  list  of  apologetic  works  written  b_v  Jesuits  in  defence  of 
the  Society  in  reply  to  such  assailants  as  Pascal  and  Quinet. 
Bibliographies  compiled  from  a  more  or  less  antagonistic  point 
of  view  maybe  found  in  PHE^  viii.  7-12ff.,  and  in  G.  Monod 
and  H.  Boehmer,  Lcs  Jeauites,  Paris,  1010,  pp.  2',)S-301. 

The  more  important  MS  sources  for  the  early  history  of  the 
Order  are  all  being  critically  edited  by  the  Jesuits  of  Madrid  in 
the  series  of  Monumenta  Uistorica  Societatis  Jesu.  These 
include  a  very  complete  edition  of  the  letters  of  St.  Ignatius  as 
also  of  documents  emanating  from  nearly  all  the  companions  of 
the  founder,  notably  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Laynez,  Blessed  Peter 
Faber,  St.  Francis  Borgia,  etc.    Another  remarkable  collection 
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is  that  of  O.  Braunsberger,  I'ilri  Canisii  ephtuhe  et  acta, 
Freiburg,  1896  ff.,  of  which  six  voUinies  have  now  appeared. 

Many  documents  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  in 
France  have  bciu  |>ublished  by  A.  Carayon,  DocnniiUls  iiu-dits 
concemant  la  Vnntpacinie  dc  Jt'-sK.-i,  23  vols.,  Poitiers,  ISO.'i-Sti, 
and  J.  M.  Prat,  Hedicrcltcs  hi.st'iri'jues,  5  vols.,  Lyons,  ISTiJ- 
70.  For  Great  JJritaiii,  Henry  Foley  has  edited  Records  uf 
the  Jinylinh  Prouuici-  vf  the  Sucicty  uj  Jenus,  7  vols.,  London, 
187iJ-8.'i,  and  John  Morris,  Tlw  Truuhtes  of  our  Catholic  Fore- 
fathers,  3  vols.,  do.  1872-77,  as  also  The  Condition  of  Catholics 
under  James  !.'■',  do.  1872,  and  other  works.  Much  ori^'inal 
material  concerninfr  Scottish  Jesuits  may  be  found  in  W. 
Forbes  Leith,  Marralires  of  Scottish  Catholics,  do.  1885,  and 
M I- inoirs  of  Scottish  Catholics,  '1  vols.,  do.  1009.  With  regard 
to  the  foreign  missions,  collections  of  letters  from  Japan,  Cliiiia, 
North  America,  etc.,  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail, 
but  prominence  may  be  given  to  the  great  American  under- 
taking of  R.  G.  Thwaites,  The  Jfsxiii  Relatimis  and  Allied 
Docmnents,  73  vols.,  Cleveland,  181)0-1901,  and  to  the  Lettres 
(idijlantes  et  cxtrienses,  of  which  the  ilrst  edition,  prepared  by 
C.LeGobien  and  others,  appeared  in  34  vols,  at  Paris  in  170211. 

Of  general  histories  of  the  Jesuits  the  best  known  is  that 
of  J.  Cretineau-Joly,  Ilistoire  reliijieusa,  politiijue  et  littiraire 
de  la  ComjHijinie  de  J^sus-^,  C  vols.,  Paris,  1851.  It  has  been 
translated  into  various  languages,  and  an  abridgment  has  been 
published  in  Knglish  by  li.  N[eave],  The  Jesuits,  their  Fou7i- 
datio7i  and  Uistunj,  2  vols.,  London,  1879.  It  is  admitted  by 
all,  however,  that  Cr6tiTieau-JoI.\'s  work  is  uncritical  ami  e.\- 
travagantly  eulogistic.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  histories 
written  professetlly  from  a  hostile  standpoint — e.g.,  those  of  T. 
Griesiuger,  The  Jesuits ',  do.  1885  ;  G.  B.  Nicolini,  l/ist.  of 
Je.'iuits,  do.  1S54  ;  W.  H.  Rule,  Celebrated  Jes^iits,  2  vols.,  do. 
1S53,  and  even  tii;it  published  quite  recently  by  J.  McCabe 
(A  Candid  Uisiorij  ofth('  Jesuits,  do.  1913) — are  mere  caricatures 
and  quite  untrustworthj'.  More  sober  accounts  are  given  by 
Steitz-Zocklerin  PHK'^viu.  742-784,  and  l)y  Monod-Boehmer, 
op.  cit. ;  but  these  are,  of  course,  only  summaries.  A  detailed 
Latin  chronicle,  Historice  Societatis  Jesn,  of  which  the  first 
volume,  by  N.  Orlandini,  was  published  in  1614,  was  carried  on 
by  F.  Sacchino,  J.  Jouvancy,  and  J.  C.  Cordara,  down  to  the 
year  l(j:);>.  It  occupies  six  folio  volumes,  but  is  never  likely  to 
be  continued.  In  place  of  this  a  history  on  much  more  modern 
and  scicntilic  lines  was  organized  by  the  late  General  of  the 
Society,  Louis  Martin.  According  to  this  scheme,  each  '  Assist- 
ancy '  is  to  pul)lish  its  own  history  in  its  own  language,  and  we 
have  at  present :  A.  Astrain,  Hist,  de  la  Camp,  de  Jestis  en  la 
asistencia  de  Espatla,  Madrid,  1902 ff. — so  far  3  vols.;  H. 
Fouqueray,  Hist,  de  la  Conip.  de  J^s^is  en  France,  Paris,  1909  If. 
— so  far  2  vols. ;  B.  Duhr,  Gesch.  der  Jesuitcn  in  den  Ldndo-n 
deutscher  Zunge,  Freiburg,  1907  ff. — so  far  2  vols. ;  P.  Tacchi- 
Venturi,  Stnria  delta  Comp.  di  Gesit  in  Italia,  Rome,  1910 — so 
far  1  vol. ;  T.  Hughes,  History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
North  America :  Colonial  and  Federal,  London,  1908 fl. — so  far 
3  vols.  The  history  of  the  English  Assistancy,  going  back  to 
the  days  of  R.  Parsons  and  E.  Campion  under  Elizabeth,  is 
being  prepared  by  J.  H.  Pollen,  who  has  already  published 
valuable  contributions  in  The  Month,  especiaUy  for  1902-03, 
and  in  the  pul)lications  of  the  Catholic  Record  Society. 

With  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  '  Apologetic '  of  the 
Jesuits,  we  may  number  among  the  more  serious  assailants  of 
the  Order :  P.  von  Hoensbroech,  Vierzehn  Jahre  Jesuit, 
Leipzig,  1910  (Eng.  tr.  by  H.  Zimmern,  London,  1911);  J. 
Huber,  Der  Jestiiten-Orden,  JJorlin,  1873;  H.  Miiller,  Les 
Origines  de  la  Comp.  de  J6sus,  Paris,  1S9S ;  F.  H.  Reusch, 
Bcitriige  zur  Gesch.  d<'S  Jesuitenordeas,  Munich,  1894 ;  J.  J.  I. 
Dbllinger  and  F.  H.  Reusch,  Gesch.  der  MorahtreHigkciten, 
Leijizig,  1888-89;  E.  L.  Taunton,  Hist,  of  the  Jes^iits  in 
England,  15bO-177J,  London,  1901 ;  Walter  Walsh,  The 
Jesuits  in  Great  Britain,  do.  1903 ;  E.  Gothein,  Ignatius  v. 
Loyola  und  die  Gcgenrefnnnation,  Halle,  1895.  Of  works 
written  in  answer  we  may  name  among  the  more  comprehensive  : 
B.  Duhr,  Jesvilen-Fabcln*,  Freiburg,  1004;  A.  Brou,  Les 
J^suites  de  la  legende,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1900;  M.  U.  Maynard, 
Les  Provineinlcs  et  leur  nfatation,  do.  1851-52 ;  M.  Reich- 
mann,  Der  Z-uxr.k  heiligt  die  Mittel,  Freiburg,  1903;  alsathe 
two  books  of  'Pilatus'  (Viktor  Naumann),  Quos  ego,  Kegens- 
burg,  1904,  and  Der  Jesuit is)nus,  do.  1905,  largely  deahng  with 
the  attacks  of  von  Hoensbroech.  On  the  matter  of  education 
see  R.  Schwickerath,  Jesuit  Education,  St.  Louis,  1903 ;  K. 
A.  Schmid,  Gesch.  der  Erzichung,  vol.  v.  pt.  ii.,  Stuttgart, 
1901. 

The  otlicial  documents  of  the  Soeitly— Constitutions,  Rules, 
Decrees  of  General  Congregations,  Spiritual  Exercises,  Ratio 
Studiorum,  Bulls,  etc. — will  all  be  found  collected  in  the  various 
editions  of  the  In.'<tilutwn  Societntis  Jesu,  especially  in  the  last 
edition,  Rome,  1809  ff.  Jlore  critical  editions  of  the  Constitu- 
tions, Spiritual  Exercises,  Ratio  Sttuliorum,  etc.,  have  been 
issued  separately  within  the  last  few  years. 

Herbert  Thurston. 


JESUS    CHRIST. 

[W.  Douglas  Mackenzie.] 

I.  The  personal  founders  op  religion.— 
I.  Introductory.— Jesii.s  Christ  is  to  be  descri1)ed 
in  this  article  as  the  founder  of  Christianity.  In 
doing  this  it  must  he  remembered  that  Cliristianity 


is  one  jihase  of  the  religious  hi.story  of  mankind, 
and  its  founder  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  founded 
a  religiun.  Wliatever  classification  of  the  religions 
of  the  world  we  may  adopt,  the  Cliristian  religion 
must  be  de.>cribed  as  positive,  iiersonul,  and  uni- 
versal. In  the  pos.^e^sion  of  all  throe  character- 
istics it  can  be  com^)arcd  only  witli  iluddiiism  and 
Islam.  One  idstoric  per.sou  is  recogni^^ed  in  each 
of  these  great  religions  as  its  'founder.'  By  his 
own  c.xi)erience,  teaching,  and  delilierate  policy  he 
has  foriued  a  group  of  primary  di.sciples  and  has 
established  through  his  inlluence  upon  them  its 
positive  history,  its  p(;culiar  characteristics,  and 
its  claims  to  universal  authority,  liodding  has 
said  (Plnlos.  of  Ed.,  Eng.  tr.,  I'JOG,  p.  119),  in  re- 
gard to  the  important  diilerences  whidi  occiu-  in 
the  nature  alike  of  religious  faith  and  of  religious 
feeling,  that  they  are  conditioned  '  by  diilerences 
of  value  and  of  motives  of  evaluation,  by  diilerences 
of  knowledge  of  reality,  and  by  dirterences  in  the 
energy  with  which  value  and  reality  are  brought 
together  and  compared.'  We  may  put  the  .sajne 
thing  in  more  familiar  words  by  saying  that 
three  elements  enter  into  the  nature  of  every  re- 
ligion. The  lirst  is  the  sen.se  of  some  human  need, 
or  the  desire  for  some  form  of  good,  physical, 
moral,  or  spiritual ;  the  second  is  the  conception  of 
some  object,  divine  and  superhuman,  who  satisfies 
this  need  ;  the  third  is  the  attitude  and  conduct  of 
man,  by  means  of  M'hich  it  is  believed  that  the 
desire  for  good  is  met  by  the  God  who  is  conceived 
of  as  its  possessor  and  dispenser.  The  influence  of 
the  personal  founder  of  a  religion  must  be  measured 
in  relation  to  each  of  these  elements  of  the  religious 
consciousness,  if  we  would  rightly  grasp  the  place 
which  he  occujiies  in  the  history  of  religion  and  the 
place  of  his  religion  among  the  other  religions  of 
the  world. 

2.  Brief  comparison  of  three  founded  religions. — 
Any  description  of  the  nature  of  a  founded  religion 
must  involve  a  statement  of  the  work  of  its  founder 
with  respect  to  these  essential  elements.  Hut  it 
will  be  convenient  in  view  of  the  peculiar  nature 
of  such  a  religion  to  consider  the  material  in  close 
relation  to  himself. 

(1)  The  human  need  to  be  sat  Lifted  or  form  of 
good  to  be  bestoiced. — This  may  be  viewed  nega- 
tively, in  relation  to  evil,  as  deliverance  from 
sufi'ering,  sin,  and  death  ;  and  positively,  in  relation 
to  good,  as  the  attainment  of  a  blessed  and  eternal 
life  in  union  with  God.  Buddhism  is  seriously 
defective  on  both  sides.  It  conceives  of  evil  almost 
wholly  in  terms  of  sufi'ering,  and  of  deliverance 
as  a  process  of  individual  moral  and  spiritual  self- 
culture.  The  end  is  described  as  Nirvana,  which, 
whether  it  implies  conscious  immortality  or  not,  is 
at  any  rate  conceived  of  m.-dnly  in  negative  terms. 
Buddha,  Aveary  of  Hindu  abstractions  and  subtle- 
ties, was  content  with  agnosticism  in  regard  to  the 
divine.  Islam  is  also  defective  through  an  im- 
perfect conception  of  sin  and  an  unspiritual  view 
of  the  realm  of  bliss,  wliile  its  view  of  God  as 
absolute,  unconditioned  Will,  though  marking  a 
great  advance  ujion  Buddhism,  prevents  a  joyous 
faith  in  Him  as  the  Saviour  and  b'riend  even  of  His 
own  people.  Muhammad  was  obviously  faulty  in 
moral  character  and  unable  to  ]aoclaim  a  gospel  of 
faith.  Christianity  even  in  the  I\'T,  but  with  great 
variety  of  expression  and  personal  emphasis  in 
dilforent  phases  of  its  history,  conceives  of  this 
whole  matter  with  singular  richness  and  fullness. 
Whether  we  call  it  salvation,  or  eternal  life,  or 
glory,  or  union  with  God  and  the  mystical  vision, 
this  religion  presents  a  view  of  sin  and  holiness,  of 
deliverance  and  perfection,  of  man's  present  rela- 
tion to  nature  and  the  life  to  come,  which  obviously 
surpasses  the  other  two,  correcting,  supplement- 
ing, and  sublimating  them  from  point  to  point.     It 
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is  important  to  notice,  what  must  be  more  fully 
considered  later  in  this  article  in  relation  to 
the  founder  of  Christianity,  that  the  moral 
and  spiritual  history  of  each  of  the  three  personal 
founders  threw  peculiar  light  upon  the  field  of 
need,  so  that  his  followers  discovered  or  interpreted 
their  needs  through  that  history. 

(2)  The  special  function  or  ^office'  of  the  founder. 
— Here  three  ideas  must  be  recognized  as  essential. 
The  personality  must  ultimately  be  viewed  as 
exemplar,  or  prophet,  or  redeemer,  or  as  a  combina- 
tion of  two  or  three  of  these.  Yet,  when  the 
central  idea  of  each  of  these  functions  is  thoroughly 
conceived,  it  will  be  found  to  involve  the  others. 
Buddhism  in  its  tirst  stages  knew  its  founder 
primarily  as  exemplar  of  the  process  of  enlighten- 
ment. His  teaching  function  arose  from  and  was 
based  upon  his  personal  experience  of  salvation. 
But  later  Buddhism  showed  powerful  tendencies  to 
enlarge  his  authority  into  that  of  a  prophet  and 
his  experience  into  that  of  a  redeemer.  The  founder 
of  Islam  was  conceived  of  primarily  as  a  prophet, 
inspired  with  definite  and  direct  messages  from 
God.  As  in  Buddhism  the  prophetic,  so  here  the 
exemplary,  function  of  the  founder  was  obscured. 
And  yet,  of  course,  the  personal  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  Prophet  has  inevitably  moulded  the 
ethics  of  his  religion.  The  '  imitation '  of  Mu- 
hammad is  confined  to  the  'copying  of  external 
acts '  (D.  B.  Macdonald,  Aspects  of  Islam,  New 
York,  1911,  p.  103),  but  the  influence  of  his  spirit 
and  personal  life  has  gone  deeper.  Christianity 
views  Jesus  Christ  as  the  perfect  exemplar  of  the 
character  of  God  the  Father,  as  the  full  revealer  of 
religious  truth,  and  also  as  the  redeemer,  whose 
personal  experience,  interpreted  as  His  *  work,' 
changed  the  moral  relations  of  God  and  men. 

(3)  The.  person  of  the  founder.  —  Though  the 
Buddha  himself,  according  to  the  tradition,  assumed 
an  agnostic  position  as  to  the  Absolute  Being,  and 
was  wholly  concerned  with  a  system  of  ethical 
culture  for  the  attainment  of  deliverance,  his 
followers  in  after  generations  came  to  think  of  him 
as  an  incarnation  of  the  Supreme  Spirit.  So  also 
some  of  the  followers  of  Muhammad  gradually 
worked  out  a  doctrine  of  his  person  resembling 
the  Arian  doctrine  of  Christ,  though  this  has  not 
become  a  characteristic  element  of  that  faith.  Chris- 
tianity from  the  first  viewed  its  founder  as  a  super- 
human being,  as  one  who  had  become  incarnate, 
who  as  thus  an  incarnate,  divine  personality  exer- 
cised all  the  functions  of  exemplar,  revealer,  and 
redeemer,  distinctly  and  with  ideal  completeness, 
and  who  met  the  fundamental  needs  of  man  for 
moral  harmony  with  God,  for  victory  over  all  evil, 
and  for  eternal  life. 

3.  The  field  of  practical  decision. — It  is  obvious 
from  this  brief  comparison  that  in  certain  matters 
a  modified  parallelism  exists  between  the  three 
great  '  founded '  religions.  Hence  their  founders 
are  often  compared  with  one  another  or  named 
together  in  current  literature.  And  one  result  of 
this  modern  spirit  is  the  energetic  challenge  as  to 
why  one  should  be  accepted  as  final  in  preference 
to  either  of  the  others;  e.(].,  J.  Estlin  Carpenter, 
after  comparing  the  '  exaltation '  of  Gautama  with 
that  of  Jesus,  addresses  Christendom  thus:  'In 
each  case  the  belief  is  justified  by  an  appeal  to  ex- 
perience. Why  is  the  one  to  be  repiidiated,  while 
the  other  is  allowed  ? '  (in  Jesus  or  Christ  ?  London, 
1909,  p.  247).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  of 
these  great  personalities  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
powerful  dynamic  in  the  history  of  man  ;  each 
has  contributed  rich  material  to  man's  religious 
experience  ;  each  has  exercised  profound  influence 
upon  the  ethical  conceptions  and  the  civilization  of 
great  masses  of  humanity ;  each  personality  has 
become  more  or  less  directly  bound  up  with  that 


interpretation  of  God  and  the  world  which  on  the 
whole  is  the  distingviishing  property  of  the  religion 
and  the  formof  civilizationassociatedwithhisname. 
It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  article  to  carry  out  the  com- 
parison any  further.  That  comparison  is  being 
carried  out  in  one  way  by  this  Encyclopajdia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics,  and  indeed  by  every  scientific 
contribution  to  the  history  and  science  of  religion. 
For  every  serious  and  extensive  study  of  any  re- 
ligion raises  the  question  whether  a  really  universal 
and  final  religion  is  necessary  or  possible,  and,  if 
so,  what  that  final  religion  may  be.  But  the  com- 
parison is  being  carried  out  in  another  and  still 
more  potent  way,  to  which  indeed  each  scientific 
piece  of  work  is  subordinate,  on  every  mission  field 
where  the  heralds  of  the  personal  founders  confront 
one  another.  There  each  system  faces  what  is  after 
all  the  final  test  of  the  final  religion,  namely,  its 
adequacy  to  meet  the  deepest  needs  of  the  human 
soul. 

II.  The  consciousness  of  Jesus  Christ.— 
i.  The  rise  of  the  problem.— The  investigation 
of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  19th  cent,  and  the  whole 
trend  of  modern  thought  have  combined  to  set  in 
a  new  light  the  problem  of  His  Person.  One  of  the 
most  vital  elements  in  that  problem  is  stated  in 
the  phrase  'the  consciousness  of  Jesus.'  As  soon 
as  the  epoch-making  Leben  Jesu  of  Strauss  began 
to  be  considered,  this  subject  came  to  view.  The 
change  appeared  at  once  on  the  orthodox  side  in 
Neander's  Le6e»J'e*M (Hamburg,  1837).  Itwasaiso 
signalized  in  the  successive  editions  of  Ullmann's 
Die  Sundlosigkeit  Jesu  (Eng.  tr.,  The  Sinlessncss  of 
Jesus).  Strauss's  method  of  attack  compelled  men 
to  think  more  seriously  even  than  he  did  himself  of 
that  which  lay  behind  all  the  separate  utterances 
of  Jesus,  namely  that  consciousness  of  Himself 
from  which  His  whole  attitude,  action,  purpose, 
and  speech  arose.  Hence  in  that  work  of  Neander 
we  have  the  first  earnest  dealing  with  His  con- 
sciousness and  its  historical  development.  Parallel 
with  the  development  of  the  sense  of  history  and 
contributing  to  the  same  result  was  the  movement 
of  thought  which  sprang  mainly  from  Schleier- 
raacher.  His  very  definition  of  religion  as  '  the 
feeling  of  dependence '  and  his  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  religious  consciousness  compelled  men  to 
apply  to  the  founder  of  Christianity  the  same  tests 
of  reality  which  they  were  learning  to  apply  to  the 
whole  range  of  religious  inquiry.  From  the  days 
of  Strauss  and  Neander  the  volume  of  inquiry 
grew  steadily.  The  historians  like  Schenkel  and 
Keim,  Hase  and  Weiss,  and  a  dogmatician  like 
Gess  {Christi  Person  und  Werk,  vol.  i.)  found  this 
to  be  the  central  question — What  was  the  form 
and  content  and  history  of  the  self -consciousness  of 
Jesus  ?  In  English  the  first  use  of  the  phrase  is  to 
be  found,  perhaps,  in  John  Young's  The  Christ  of 
History  (1857),  in  which  we  have  a  discussion  of 
'  His  own  Idea  of  His  Public  Life '  (bk.  ii.  pt.  i.)  and 
'The  Forms  of  His  Consciousness'  (bk.  iii.  pt.  ii.). 
In  H.  P.  Liddon's  Bampton  Lectures,  The  Divinity 
of  our  Lord,  we  find  the  Fourth  Lecture  entitled 
'  Our  Lord's  Divinity  as  witnessed  by  His  Con- 
sciousness.' But  it  was  only  gradually  that  the 
subject  won  a  large  place  in  the  theology  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  and  that  mainly  through 
the  writings  of  three  men,  A.  B.  Bruce  (The  Train- 
ing of  the  Ttvelve,  The  HuDiiliation  of  Christ  [Lect. 
vi.],  The  Kingdom  of  God),  A.  M.  Fairbairn 
(Studies  in  tJie  Life  of  Christ,  The  Place  of  Christ 
in  Modern  Theology),  and  C.  Gore  (Essay  in  Lux 
Mundi,  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  Dissertations).  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  for  a  brief  period  strong  objections  were  felt 
to  the  investigation  of  the  consciousness  of  our 
Lord.  For  exaniple,  W.  Sanday  in  his  article  on 
•  Jesus  Christ '  (Hastings'  DB  ii.  603)  said  :    '  On 
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the  Cliiistian  hypothesis,  frankly  held,  any  such 
grasp [('.c.  'of  the  consciousness  to  be  invcsti.uated'] 
■\vonltl  seem  to  be  excluded,  and  the  attempt  to 
reach  it  could  hardly  be  made  without  irreverence.' 
The  diHerence  between  that  position  and  the  bold 
speculations  on  tliis  very  topic  by  the  same  author 
in  his  Christuhiijua  Ancient  and  Madrrn  marks  tiie 
increasing  ran.t,'c,  confidence,  and  reverent  couraj^e 
with  which  this  absolutely  unique  historical  pr(->b- 
lem  has  been  explored  by  En<;lish  and  American 
theologians  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

ii.  The  nature  of  the  puohlem. — There  is 
still  much  uncertainty  among  those  who  discuss 
this  subject  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  question 
before  them.  And  the  uncertainty  leads  to  as- 
sumptions which  limit  the  in([uiry  or  determine  its 
dogmatic  conclusions  in  advance. 

(1)  The  Christian  hypothesii. — If  Jesus  is  con- 
ceived of  primarily  and  definitely  as  a  prophet  or 
as  an  abnormal  religious  enthusiast,  or  even  as  the 
sanest  and  deepest  religious  spirit  in  human  his- 
tory, the  question  of  His  consciousness  will  be 
classed  wholly  with  the  study  of  religious  geniuses, 
or,  at  most,  of  inspired  messengers  of  God.  And 
then  the  phenomena  of  OT  projjhecy,  of  religious 
devotion  and  insight  among  religious  leaders  of 
various  races  and  ages,  will  be  relevant  to  the 
interpretation  of  His  case.  Through  what  stages 
and  with  what  inheritance  the  normal  human  mind 
and  will  did  attain  such  moral  and  spiritual  pre- 
eminence as  His  will  be  the  main  matter  of  investi- 
gation. But  on  the  Christian  hypothesis  we  are 
here  concerned  with  something  more,  something 
quite  unique  and  raised  beyond  the  level  even  of 
the  highest  religious  experience  known  to  history. 
The  NT  and  the  vast  mass  of  Cliristian  bolievers, 
as  well  as  the  main  course  of  theology,  present  us 
with  a  new  idea,  namely  that  of  a  superhuman 
conscious  will  which  has  entered  for  definite  moral 
ends  into  the  conditions  of  human  experience.  It 
asserts  that  in  Jesus  Christ  we  have  a  unique  tj^jie 
of  personality.  It  is  at  once  human  because  it  is 
conscious  will,  and  yet  more  than  human  because 
it  has  invaded  the  course  of  human  life  from  a 
range  of  conscious  being  and  life  above  the  human. 
The  neglect  to  take  this  matter  seriously  has  led 
to  such  amazing  confusions  of  thought  and  fact  as 
infest,  for  example,  so  brilliant  a  work  as  that  of 
Wernle  {Die  Anfdngc  unserer  Religion).  That 
author  repeatedly  insists  that  in  the  Messianic 
consciousness  of  Jesus  we  have  something  super- 
human, and  this  he  calls  '  the  mystery  of  the  origin 
of  Christianity.'  And  he  then  insists  that  this 
superhuman,  more  than  prophetic,  consciousness 
was  capable  of  the  most  astounding  blunders  ;  e.g., 
he  asserts  boldly  that  the  choice  by  Jesus  of  the  three 
titles,  Messiah,  Son  of  God,  and  Son  of  Man,  '  fi'om 
the  first  turned  out  to  be  the  misfortune  of  the  new 
religion'  (p.  38  [2nd  ed.]).  A  misfortune  thus 
central  to  the  history  of  the  religion  which  He 
founded  ought  to  be  scarcely  conceivable  if  we  take 
the  idea  of  the  superhuman  consciousness  of  Jesus 
seriously  and  thoroughly.  Even  Kitschl  insists 
that  '  beyond  all  doubt  Jesus  was  conscious  of  a 
new  and  hitherto  unknown  relation  to  God,  and 
said  so  to  His  disciples '  (Justification  and  Recon- 
ciliation, Eng.  tr.,  p.  386). 

(2)  The  word ' consriousness\ — It  is  in  the  interests 
of  sound  thinking  about  this  '  unique  historic  con- 
sciousness '  to  recall  the  fact  that  modern  science 
and  philosophy  have  combined  to  clear  and  also 
vastly  to  extend  the  use  of  that  word  '  consciousness. ' 
We  recognize  now  everywhere  that  there  are  various 
grades  of  consciousness.  It  exists  in  many  kinds, 
between  all  of  which  there  are  definite  unities  as 
well  as  diversities.  Thus  so  calm  and  careful  a 
thinker  as  C.  A.  Strong  ( Why  the  Mind  has  a  Body, 
New  York,  1908)  says  that '  the  origin  of  conscious- 


ness can  be  explained,  if  at  all,  only  out  of  anteced- 
ent realities  of  the  same  order '  (p.  208),  and,  again, 
'  consciou^ness  has  arisen  out  of  simpler  mental 
facts.'  No  one  except  a  materialist  believes  that 
this  world  contains  all  the  forms  of  conscious 
beings  that  exist.  Tijcre  may  be  maiiy  kinds  and 
grades  of  consciousness  above,  as  there  are,  in  our 
own  world,  many  below  tiie  human.  Nor  would  it 
be  quite  'modern'  to  hold  dogmatically  that  the 
human  consciousness  ia  shut  otl'  from  contact  with 
all  forms  of  consciousness  excejit  those  that  are 
alive  at  any  one  time  upon  this  earth.  Now  the 
Christian  hypothesis  has  hitherto  been  this,  that 
in  Jesus  Christ  a  superhuman  conscious  will  has 
taken  its  place  in  history,  manifestiii;^  throughout 
all  its  ranges  of  expression  at  once  its  uliiance  with 
and  its  difference  from  the  ordinary  type  of  human 
consciousness.  Upon  that  dill'erence  in  unity  the 
whole  peculiar  religious  value  of  the  history  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  been  made  to  rest  from  the  Apos- 
tolic days  down  to  the  world-wide  promulgation  of 
the  Christian  message  in  our  own  day. 

(3)  Elements  involved  in  the  investigation. — The 
investigation  of  the  consciousness  of  the  historic 
Christ  must  contain  difficulties  which  are  peculiar 
to  that  subject.  As  to  its  modes  of  action,  its 
development,  its  content,  its  relation  to  the  divine 
purpose  with  humanity,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
meaning  of  human  life  and  the  destiny  of  the  race, 
such  a  consciousness  must  present  unique  features 
to  the  student  of  history  and  religion.  These 
peculiarities  must  have  atl'ected  the  course  of  His 
relations  with  the  men  about  Him,  their  estimate 
of  Him,  their  appreciation  and  their  memory  of 
His  words  and  deeds.  If  the  natural  and  inevitable 
confusion  of  mind  is  ruiiected  in  their  records,  if 
these  records  show  that  their  estimate  of  Him 
varied  and  grew,  and  that  their  very  memory  of 
His  earlier  words  and  deeds  became  coloured  by 
the  fuller  knowledge  of  later  days — all  this  will 
add  to  the  perplexity  even  of  that  historian  who 
believes  most  profoundly  that  in  Jesus  Christ  a 
more  than  human  self  manifested  its  conscious  will, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  seeks  accuracy  of 
historical  statement,  and  clearness  in  the  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  experience.  And  here  we  are 
facing  the  supreme  problem.  If  Christ  was  divine 
and  His  history  on  earth  was  and  is  essential  to 
the  perfecting  of  mankind,  then  His  consciousness 
in  its  self-manifestations  was  and  is  one  of  the 
basal  facts  of  human  existence.  And  consciousness 
has  this  wonderful  property,  that  in  it  knowledge 
and  being  are  made  one.  My  existence  is  not 
dependent  on  my  thought,  nor  my  thought  on  my 
existence.  The  self-conscious  thing  exists  only  in 
being  conscious  and  is  conscious  only  in  existing. 
Hence  we  do  not  merely  argue  from  the  words 
and  acts  of  a  human  consciousness  to  a  himian 
being  behind  or  above  them.  In  tiiose  words 
and  acts  the  self  is  revealed.  The  conscious  will 
is  the  ultimate  fact,  the  real  and  inmost  nature 
of  it. 

iii.  Factors  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem.—J.  The  religion  of  Jesus.— Any  study 
of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  must  begin  with  the 
qualities  of  His  own  religious  life.  And  there  we 
must  take  note  both  (I)  of  what  He  inherited  and 
retained  in  mature  life  from  His  Jewish  ancestry 
and  from  the  religious  life  of  His  environment,  and 
(2)  of  M'hat  there  was  of  difference  between  His 
personal  outlook  and  that  of  the  people  among 
whom  He  lived. 

I.  The  mixed  atmosphere  of  His  day.— It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  among  the  Jews  of  His  day 
religion  was  everything.  The  circles  that  we>e 
influenced  by  their  conquerors  during  the  Greek 
and  Roman  occupations,  and  strove  to  ape  Reman 
fashions  or  pursue  Greek  culture,  were  disowned  by 
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the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  relation  of  Israel 
to  God  and  the  purpose  of  God  with  Israel  remained 
as  the  supreme  subjects  of  thought  and  discussion. 
In  the  synagogue  Jesus  heard  the  Law  read  and 
expounded  from  tender  years.  To  the  Temple  He 
was  taken  in  due  course  for  the  performance  of 
His  inherited  duties  there.  His  own  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  must  have  been  deep,  since  His  teaching 
is  saturated  by  quotations  and  illuminated  by  fresh 
interpretations  of  nearly  all  parts  of  the  OT,  and 
especially  of  the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel.  Im- 
portant references  to  the  Pentateuch  occur,  which 
He  used  and  cited  without  question  as  to  authorship 
or  historicity.  For  Him  the  OT  remained  as  the 
true  revelation  of  God  Himself.  God  is  the  creator 
and  sustainer  of  nature  and  of  man,  the  ruler  of 
history.  God  is  the  Father  of  the  people  (Mk  7^, 
Mt  15'^'')  and  they  are  'sons  of  the  kingdom'  (Mt 
8'^).  He  has  promulgated  His  law  of  righteousness 
through  Moses(Mk7'^''*'),  and  has  announced  through 
the  prophets  the  day  of  the  Messiah  when  His  King- 
dom shall  be  established  in  the  earth  (Mt  5",  Lk 
4.16-22J  These  things  He  had  been  taught,  and  He 
held  them  true.  And  He  takes  for  granted  that  His 
hearers  know  and  believe  them.  But,  as  Balden- 
sperger  has  pointed  out  {Das  Selbstbewusstsein 
Jesn^,  p.  72  ff.,  2nd  ed.,  p.  54  ff".),  there  was  felt  at 
that  time  a  deep  pathetic  uneasiness  in  regard  to  the 
Temple  worship,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strained 
and  passionate  concentration  upon  the  application 
of  the  law  to  the  details  of  daily  conduct.  God  in 
His  transcendent  holiness  seemed  to  have  vanished 
from  the  sin-stained  land.  The  voice  of  prophecy 
had  long  ceased,  the  Temple  had  been  repeatedly 
defiled  by  Gentile  conquerors,  the  holy  city  was 
under  foreign  rule.  The  sense  of  fellowship  with 
Jahweh  was  broken.  Yet  His  Law  and  promise  were 
there  in  written  form.  In  three  directions  relief 
was  sought :  first,  by  filling  up  the  interspace  be- 
tween God  and  man  with  heavenly  hierarchies  ; 
second,  by  the  formation  of  quietist  circles  like 
the  Essenes,  who  sought,  away  from  the  clash  of 
the  world's  warfare,  tlie  lost  secret  of  the  ancient 
fellowsliip  with  Jahweh  ;  and  third,  by  the  cherish- 
ing of  apocalyptic  dreams,  in  which  the  Day  of  the 
Lord  was  seen  as  the  sheer  and  sudden  act  of  God 
breaking  in  upon  the  course  of  history.  Not  with 
earthly  armies  but  by  supernatural  agencies  did 
many  now  look  for  the  appearing  of  that  hour  when 
the  ancient  promises  would  be  fulfilled,  and  Israel 
once  more  vindicated,  justified,  as  the  chosen  and 
supreme  people  of  God.  In  such  a  mixed  atmo- 
sphere at  once  of  stubborn  faith  and  of  spiritual 
bitterness,  of  national  humiliation  and  legalistic 
pride,  of  religious  fervour  and  moral  blindness,  of 
Ijolitical  defeat  and  apocalyptic  hope,  Jesus  grew 
up.  In  some  measure  all  these  elements  can  be 
found  in  the  men  of  His  day,  and  in  Him.  But  in 
Him  appear  new  and  distinctive  characteristics. 

2.  Elements  in  the  religious  consciousness  of 
Jesus. — Through  what  processes  of  experience  and 
thought  His  youth  and  early  manhood  passed,  v/e 
do  not  know.  When  He  stands  before  us  in  the 
Gospels,  He  has  already  attained  maturity.  His 
self-consciousnoss  is  fully  developed.  All  attempts 
to  prove  that  after  His  baptism  He  obviously 
changed  His  mind,  or  received  entirely  new  revela- 
tions of  His  office  in  the  world,  have  as  yet  failed 
to  win  general  consent.  The  utmost  that  has  been 
done  is  to  mark  out  more  clearly  the  manner  in 
which  His  central  self-consciousness  adapted  itself 
to  the  conditions  w  hich  were  unfolded  in  the  lives 
of  those  with  whom  He  came  in  contact.  His  will 
was  indeed  conditioned  by  the  wills  of  others  in  its 
progressive  operation,  and  His  method  of  dealing 
with  them  developed  itself  appropriately  from  stage 
to  stage.  Various  fresh  phases  of  His  task  no  doubt 
did  appear  as  these  stages  were  passed  through.  But 


from  first  to  last  His  own  religious  consciousness 
remained  consistent  and  unchanged,  and  it  implied 
from  the  beginning  the  fundamental  elements  of 
His  work.  Of  His  religious  consciousness  we  shall 
here  name  four  principal  elements. 

(ffl)  Secret  of  divine  fellowship.  —  He  found  the 
secret  of  fellowship  with  God  in  the  condition  of 
the  heart.  At  one  stroke  He  lays  aside  the  burdens 
of  the  external  law  and  their  elaboration  by  tradi- 
tion. Even  the  doctrine  of  righteousness,  as  an  act 
and  gift  of  grace  at  the  advent  of  the  Kingdom,  is 
deeply  modified.  Righteousness  before  God,  the 
'  blessedness'  of  the  divine  fellowship,  rests  on  what 
a  man  is  'inwardly,'  at  the  inmost  sources  of 
thought  and  volition.  '  Out  of  the  heart  proceed ' 
all  evil  things  (Mk  7-^^*).  In  his  'heart'  a  man 
may  commit  the  vilest  sin,  and  there,  before  God, 
it  is  a  completed  deed  (Mt  5^^).  It  is  the  pure  in 
'  heart '  that  shall  receive  the  vision  of  God  at  that 
day.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  outer  life  has  no 
significance.  No  one  can  insist  more  relentlessly 
upon  full  and  literal  obedience  to  the  known  will 
of  God  (Mt  125"  and  ||,  Mt  V^-''\  Lk  6^*-) ;  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  sacrifice  which  purity  of  heart 
demands  (Mk  Q^^-^s^ ;  the  slightest  deeds  that  come 
from  the  intent  of  faith  and  love  have  infinite 
meaning  for  God  (Mt  lO"*^  25^'*^-) ;  and  the  woes  im- 
plied in  the  parables  of  judgment  against  unfaith- 
ful lives  are  unmitigated.  For  Jesus,  the  supreme 
law  is  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  (Lk  lO-^^-'').  But, 
as  love  to  man  is  conditioned  by  the  circumstances 
of  men,  so  love  to  God  is  conditioned  by  its  object. 
It  manifests  itself  in  faith,  which  should  know  no 
bounds,  in  obedience  at  all  costs,  and  in  prayer, 
which  should  be  frank,  confident,  energetic,  per- 
sistent, and  unostentatious.  These  and  other  im- 
portant features  are  not  new  when  taken  singly. 
Parallels  can  be  found  in  many  quarters.  But  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  they  acquire  unique  signifi- 
cance from  three  facts :  first,  from  their  being 
unified  in  the  thought  of  one  mind,  as  they  are  no- 
where else;  second,  from  the  exclusion  of  any  alloy  of 
formalism,  worldliness,  superstition,  or  mere  cere- 
monialism ;  third,  from  the  fact  that  they  evidently 
express,  and  find  their  unity  and  power  in.  His  oMn 
religious  experience  and  moral  character.  He  is 
not  dealing  with  the  results  of  abstract  speculation 
or  with  the  scattered  'insights'  of  a  moral  genius. 
He  is  describing  what  life  is  to  Him,  as  He  con- 
fronts man  and  walks  with  God.  The  Beatitudes, 
even  though  interpreted  eschatologically,  describe 
His  own  working  ideal,  His  own  confidence  in  the 
result.  His  own  actual  blessedness.  Men  feel  as 
they  read,  they  must  have  felt  as  they  heard,  these 
utterances  that  what  He  commanded  and  promised 
He  Himself  realized  in  His  own  soul. 

(6)  Conception  of  God. — This  applies  in  the  fullest 
manner  to  that  which  is  the  centre  of  the  religious 
consciousness,  its  conception  of  God.  And  here 
it  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  the  change  which 
Jesus  wrought  in  human  history.  He  assumed  that 
God  is  holy  and  supreme.  All  man's  awe  of  God, 
his  sense  of  the  majesty,  wisdom,  and  purity  of 
Jahweh  of  Israel  is  for  Him  indisputably  justified. 
But  Jesus  with  one  word  transmuted  the  whole. 
He  tp.ught  men  to  think  of  God  as  the  Father.  Not 
one  attribute  of  reverence  was  cancelled,  but  a  new 
meaning  was,  as  it  were,  shot  through  the  whole 
true  picture  of  God,  and  evei-y  attribute  stood  in  a 
new  relation  to  tiie  others  and  all  stood  in  a  new 
light  for  man.  It  is  true  that,  founding  on  Ex  4^2, 
Dt  32»-  !'•  '8.  i»,  Hos  IP  etc.,  the  Jews  spoke  of  God  as 
the  Fatherof  Israel,  and  references  to  Him  as  Father 
of  the  individual  Israelite  are  not  unknown  (see  G, 
Dalman,  Die  Worle  Jesn,  Leipzig,  1898,  p.  15011.); 
yet  Jesus  did  make  the  name  central  and  supreme  in 
an  entirely  new  way,  while  avoiding,  except  on  rare 
occasions,  other  Jewish  titles  for  God.    He  nowhere 
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speaks  of  God  as  the  Father  of  mankind  ;  rather  do 
men  need  to  become  llis  sons  (Mt  o'"',  Lk  G^*  ;  cf.  Mt. 
5").  The  pronouns  wliicli  He  uses  are  '  my  Fatlier,' 
'  your  Father,' '  thy  Father,'  antl  once  '  our  Father  ' 
(in  the  Lord's  Prayer),  and  occasionally  He  speaks 
of  'the  Father.'  His  use  of  the  word  and  the 
promises  bound  up  with  it  always  presup](ose  failh 
and  obedience  in  those  addressed.  But,  for  them, 
'the  Father'  who  is  'in  heaven'  is  tlie  God  of 
nature  (Mt  S'^  6'^-  ^  10-"),  who  cares  for  them  witli 
individual  solicitude  (Mt  B"*  ^'),  who  demands 
rij^iiteousness  (Mt  5-"  6'-  ^),  hears  prayer  (Mt  6''), 
forgives  sin  (Mt  6^-),  and  at  last  receives  them  to 
glory  (Mt  13").  There  is  then  no  lessening  of  awe 
or  reverence  before  God  in  the  use  of  this  name, 
liather  it  corresponds  to  that  demand  for  '  inward- 
ness' in  the  religious  life  of  men.  It  is  a  searcii- 
ing,  penetrating  demand  which  He  makes,  that 
men  shall  treat  God  as  their  Fatiier.  Its  correlative 
as  He  speaks  of  men  is  jSao-iXe/a — the  Kingship  of 
God.  The  very  power  as  well  as  love,  the 
righteousness  as  well  as  mercy,  of  the  Father  com- 
bine to  set  up  a  moral  standard  the  most  searching 
and  the  most  severe  of  which  the  world  has  heard. 
'  Your  righteousness  shall  exceed ' — the  most  exact- 
ing system  of  law  known  to  history. 

This  teaching  also  came  out  of  the  inner  consci- 
ousness of  Jesus.  As  we  shall  see  later.  He  knew 
Himself  as  Son  of  God  in  a  unique  Sonship.  But 
its  uniqueness  neither  removed  it  from  analogy 
with  that  of  believing  men  nor  made  the  moral 
demand  on  Jesus  less,  but  infinitely  more,  penetrat- 
ing. His  OAvn  Sonshi]3  raised  qiiestions  of  self- 
adaptation,  of  self-denial,  demandeil  wisdom  and 
grace,  sympathetic  insight  and  brooding  patience, 
whose  range  and  quality  we  can  but  faintly  discern 
as  we  see  Him  training  the  twelve,  dealing  with  His 
foes,  moving  to  the  Cross.  It  Avas  out  of  the  disci- 
pline as  well  as  the  joy,  the  surrender  as  well  as  the 
confidence,  in  His  experience  of  God  that  His  use 
of  the  word  Father  arose,  which  changed  the  face 
of  God  for  the  hearts  of  men. 

(c)  The  sii^lcss  conscience. — We  come  to  a  point 
at  which  tlie  religious  consciousness  of  Jesus  sur- 
passes that  of  mankind  always  and  everywhere  in  an 
incomparable  manner.  Whereas  the  whole  religious 
history  of  the  races  assumes  and  proceeds  from  the 
sense  of  moral  failure,  that  of  Jesus  was  character- 
ized by  the  continuous  sense  of  moral  harmony  with 
the  will  of  the  Father.  Put  in  the  negative  form, 
this  means  '  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus.' 

(a)  The  witness  of  His  disciples  ought  not  to  be 
undervalued.  Their  evidence  for  the  fact  does  not 
rest  upon  their  inability  to  find  and  record  definite 
moral  or  religious  failures  in  His  character.  Their 
belief  in  the  unheard  of  fact  could  arise  only  from 
two  sources,  viz.  the  impression  made  by  His 
whole  personal  bearing,  and  the  definite  tasks 
which  he  undertook  and  accomplished.  Hence  we 
find  that  his  sinlessness  is  not  a  deduction  from, 
but  a  fundamental  presupposition  of,  the  essential 
Christian  doctrines.  It  is  as  such  referred  to  ex- 
plicitly in  a  few  passages  (e.cf.,  2  Co  5^\  Ilo  V'*,  He 
416  72ti--28^  1  p  222^  1  jn  21  3^).  But  they  are  not 
needed.  The  whole  apostolic  conception  of  Jesus 
as  Risen  Saviour  and  Lord  was  utterly  inconsistent 
with  any  thought  of  His  own  guilt  and  need  of 
pardon  or  redemption.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  more 
definite  on  this,  as  on  other  elements  of  His  con- 
sciousness. But  even  the  words  '  I  have  glorified 
thee,'  'I  have  manifested  thy  name'  (Jn  17^- "),  do 
not  surpass  in  their  iimer  meaning  tlie  saying  of  Mt 
uasff.  (even  when  abl)reviated  by  Harnack  in  his 
search  for  the  original  form  of  Q  [The  Sayings  of 
Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  London,  1908,  Excursus  1]),  nor  the 
self-defence  of  Lk  15,  where  He  openly  represents 
Himself  as  acting  for  and  revealing  God  in  that  very 
conduct  which  severe  and  superficial  moralists  con- 


demned. That  chapter  practically  says,  '  He  that 
hatii  seen  me  hath  seen  tlie  Father.' 

(/i)  It  has  been  the  custom  to  discover  the 
quality  of  His  moral  consciousness  from  the  way 
ill  which  Jesus  dealt  with  sin.  He  not  only  ex- 
posed and  rebuked  it  with  prophetic  energy,  but 
He  even  went  the  length  of  pronouncing  the  for- 
giveness of  sin  ui)on  individuals  (Mk  2'^-^",  Lk 
?■"'■'"'),  and  that  in  a  manner  so  autlioritative  that 
He  was  accused  of  biasjihemy.  Furthermore,  He 
demands  of  all  who  would  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
God  that  tliey  should  pass  thn^ugh  a  great  moral 
renewal  (Mk  V*-^"^,  Mt  18"^-,  Jn  3^).  But,  on  the 
other  hand.  He  departs  from  the  method  of  all 
other  moral  leaders  in  that  He  nowhere  manifests 
the  consciousness  that  He  Himself  had  passed  or 
needed  to  pass  through  such  a  cliange  of  mind  and 
heart  and  faith.  He  seems  never  to  have  repented 
or  iiervme  as  a  little  child  or  pleaded  for  pardon. 
As  Harnack  in  a  powerful  passage  has  asserted  : 
'There  lie  behind  the  period  of  the  public  ministry 
of  Jesus  no  powerful  crises  and  tumults,  no  break 
with  his  past.'  He  carried  no  '  scars  of  a  frightful 
struggle  (Das  Wesen  des  Christcntrnns,  p.  21). 
These  facts,  if  we  are  to  estimate  their  meaning 
aright,  must  be  kept  in  close  relation  with  whati 
was  said  above  aliout  His  doctrine  of  the  nature  of 
sin  and  the  searching  quality  of  llis  doctrine  of 
God  as  Father.  His  penetrating  and  sensitive  view 
of  inward  sin  must  have  made  any  conscious  Haw 
in  His  own  moral  character  an  intolerable  agony. 
But  His  recorded  agonies  have  a  very  dilierent 
source. 

(7)  But  arguments  like  these  are  subordinate  to 
those  central  facts  which  recent  discussions  of  the 
eschatological  element  in  His  teaching  have 
emphasized  with  fresh  power.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  now  that  Jesus,  in  calling  Himself  the  Son 
of  Man  or  the  Man  (see  below),  asserted  that  He 
was  a  superhuman  being,  and  that  as  such  He  had 
appeared  to  act  as  King  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as 
the  Sullering  Servant  (cf.  Is  53)  working  redemp- 
tion, and  that  He  would  Himself  appear  as  Judge 
of  the  human  race.  These  self-assertions  were 
the  result  either  of  moral  blindness  or  of  a  sinless 
consciousness.  They  were  evidences  either  of  a 
self-seeking  spirit  which  His  whole  teaching  ruth- 
lessly rebukes  or  of  a  self-manifestation  which  was 
compatible  only  with  frankness,  humility,  and 
utter  pui'ity  of  soul.  It  seems  impossible  to 
picture  any  combination  of  ideas  under  which  He 
should  be  admitted  to  have  undertaken  the  ta-sks 
of  a  personal  Kevealer  of  the  Father,  of  a  sacrificial 
Redeemer  of  men,  of  the  real  Head  [Prinzip]  of 
the  new  moral  order,  and  yet  to  have  carried  in 
His  bosom  the  sense  of  personal  guilt.  The  sense 
of  a  personally  needed  redemption  and  the  claim 
to  be  an  atoning  Redeemer  or  the  supreme  Judge  of 
mankind  are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  nurtured 
sincerely,  intelligently,  and  piously  in  the  same 
heart.  The  kintl  of  vocation  on  which  Jesus 
entered  at  His  baptism  presupposes  the  conscious- 
ness that  He  had  '  fulfilled  all  righteousness,'  even 
including  that  rite  prescribed  by  fresh  prophetic 
authority  (Mt  3'^),  and  that  the  God  whom  He 
represented  in  His  ministry  was  mirrored  always 
in  the  placid,  teeming  depths  of  His  own  soul. 

(5)  Objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  jicrfect 
moral  harmony  of  Jesus  with  the  most  searching 
Avill  of  the  Father  have  been  founded  on  certain 
incidents  recorded  in  the  Gosfiels  : 

(a)  on  His  relations  with  human  beings,  alleged  disobedience 
in  liojhood  (Lk  2-ii-5'J),  alleji-ed  iinkindnes.s  to  a  woman  (Mk 
72""-),  alleged  impatience  with  disciples  (Mk  9''-'),  alleged  dis- 
loyalty to  His  niothir  (.Mk  33i -as ;  cf.  .Jn  2"i),  allc^'i-d  lawlessness 
as  to  the  destnirtion  of  swine  (Mk  5i-*),  alleged  passionateness 
in  the  Temple  (Mk  1115-17),  towards  scribes  and  Pharisees,  etc. 
(Mt  23) ;  (6)  on  His  relations  with  God,  alleged  sense  of  dis- 
harmony in  Oethseuiane  (Mk  14^2.42)^  on  the  Cross  (Mk  \b^*), 
and  in  His  famous  treatment  of  the  title  '  good '  (Mk  lOi^r.). 
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In  all  these  citations,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  guilt  is  not  proved.  Without  suggesting  that 
there  are  two  standards  of  righteousness,  it  must 
be  insisted  on  that  there  are  many  varieties  of 
duty,  and  that  the  same  act  can  be  in  one  man 
tainted  and  in  another  man  absolutely  pure.  In 
all  such  cases,  especially  -when  dealing  with  a 
spirit  at  once  sincere  and  gifted  with  penetrating 
moral  insight,  the  appeal  must  be  to  the  conscience 
of  the  man  himself  and  to  the  actual  circle  of  his 
relations  and  responsibilities.  'The  real  and  final 
answer  is  that  He  stood  self-vindicated ;  that  the 
memory  of  these  incidents  brought  Him  no  tremor 
of  regret  in  later  hours'  (D.  W.  Forrest,  The  Christ  of 
History  and  of  Experience^ ,  Edinb.,  1914,  pp.  31  f., 
37).  As  to  the  i^assage  concerning  the  '  good '  man, 
which  has  been  used  to  the  utmost  by  deniers  of  the 
sinlessness  of  Jesus,  it  is  well  to  note  the  varied 
cautious  forms  of  statement.  Strauss  (Neiv  Life  of 
Jesus,  Eng.  tr.,  i.  283  ;  cf.  273)  says  that  He  'dis- 
claimed the  predicate  of  good ' ;  Martineau  (Scut 
of  Authority^,  London,  1891,  p.  651)  that  'his  self- 
judgment  felt  hurt  by  the  epithet';  Wernle  (Z)/e 
Anfdnge,  etc.,  p.  113),  more  bluntly,  that  'he  did 
not  allow  himself  to  be  called  good. '  The  following 
points  appear  to  be  decisive  : 

(a)  It  is  not  well  to  suggest,  as  some  have  done  on  the  con- 
servative side,  either  that  Jesus  really  claims  here  to  be  God  or 
that  '  what  Jesus  disclaims,  rather,  is  God's  perfect  goodness ' 
(H.  E.  Mackintosh,  The  Person  of  Jesics  Christ,  p.  37),  as  if  the 
young  ruler  had  attributed  that  to  Him ;  (6)  this  inquirer, 
while  making  a  most  earnest  and  moving  appeal,  had  used  the 
words  '  good  master'  in  a  merely  conventional  manner.  And 
Jesus  makes  that  the  occasion  for  giving  him  a  deeper  appre- 
hension of  what  '  goodness ' — which  is  essential  to  eternal  life — 
really  is;  (c)  Jesus  elsewhere  uses  the  word  'good'  exactly  in 
the  conventional  manner  which  He  seems  here  to  condemn  in 
the  utterance  of  the  young  ruler  (Mt  5-15  1235  [l^  qU]  ■  cf. 
Mt  2015  2.521) ;  (d)  Jesus  goes  on  to  teach  the  young  man 
that  self-satisfied  legalism  is  not  enough  ;  it  is  sacrifice, 
humility,  and  complete  self-devotion  which  alone  qualifj-  for 
eternal' life;  (e)  His  disclaimer  of  'good'  is  not  direct,  but 
deduced  from  His  assertion  that  Gel  alone  is  'good,'  whicli 
really  implies  that  goodness  is  from  Him  alone ;  (/)  the  saying 
reveals,  not  His  sense  of  sin,  but  the  measure  of  His  personal 
sense  of  direct  and  complete  dependence  upon  God  for  character. 
And  that  is  goodness,  as  He  conceives  of  it.  If  His  dependence, 
His  faith,  is  completely  realized,  His  goodness  must  be  without 
flaw.     That  He  does  not  disclaim. 

(e)  We  are  left  to  speculation  when  considering 
how  this  unstained  moral  consciousness  conditioned 
the  growth  of  His  Messianic  consciousness.  It 
must  have  influenced  very  early  the  thought  of  one 
so  meditative,  so  clearly  aware  of  the  deeper  side 
of  God's  Kingship  and  the  deeper  meanings  of 
projjhecy.  Could  He  repeat  the  51st  Psalm  with- 
out a  sense  of  difference  ?  Could  He  listen  in  the 
synagogue  service  to  the  32nd  Psalm,  and  not  l>e 
aware  of  a  felicity  in  His  own  soul  quite  other 
than  that  of  the  man  '  whose  transgressions  are 
pardoned '  ?  Could  He  even  as  a  youth  Hear  the 
aiscus.sions  of  the  Messianic  hope  and  the  tra- 
ditional forms  of  desire  for  a  '  warrior  Christ,'  or  the 
current  descriptions  of  a  Son  of  Man  from  heaven, 
A\ithout  criticism  and  re-interpretation ?  When 
did  He  begin  to  think  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of 
Isaiah  in  connexion  with  Himself  ?  To  say  tliat  as 
boy  and  youth  He  could  not  have  cherished  these 
topics  without  conceit  is  sheer  nonsense.  A  man 
of  honour  can  distinguish  himself  from  the  habitual 
liar  without  putting  a  speck  upon  his  own  modesty. 
So  could  Jesus  feel  very  early  that  His  humble  and 
modest  yet  absolute  dependence  on  God,  which  is 
the  real  root  of  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart, 
was  not  marred,  but  even  dee]iened,  by  seeing  tlie 
difference  between  that  and  the  '  little  faith  '  of 
those  around  Him.  To  say  that  His  mind  faced 
these  i)roblems  only  after  tlie  Baptism  is  psycho- 
logically incredible.  The  Temptation,  distinctive 
as  it  was,  cannot  have  been  unprepared  for.  No 
such  complete  victory  as  He  won  in  the  wilderness 
could  have  been  sudden,  and  unrelated  to  His 
brooding  years  at  Nazareth.     That  crisis  was  the 


natural  culmination  of  a  long  history,  whose 
deepest  elements  were  to  be  found  in  the  opening 
of  His  mind,  by  prayer,  obedience,  and  faitli,  to 
the  meaning  of  this  immeasurable  difference  be- 
tween a  moral  consciousness  which  could  not  doubt 
the  inner  presence  of  the  Father,  or  ask  from  Him 
the  forgiveness  of  any  sin,  and  the  religious  ex- 
perience of  all  other  souls.  His  very  great  love 
for  man  was  born  into  an  active,  sacrilicial  passion 
out  of  those  crowded  hours  of  unshadowed  com- 
munion witli  God,  before  His  baptism. 

This,  then,  is  the  religion  of  Jesus.  He  surpasses 
all  others  in  His  insistence  upon  man's  dependence 
on  the  Father  for  all  things,  temporal  and  sjiiritual, 
raiment  for  the  body  and  goodness  for  the  will. 
This  penetrating  insight  and  faith  applied  to  Him- 
self discovered  His  perfect  Sonship,  His  qualifica- 
tion for  being  the  Saviour,  Lord,  and  Judge  of  the 
human  race.  It  was  that  religious  consciousness 
of  His  which,  though  in  such  unity  with  ours,  yet 
created  and  discovered  those  transcendent  difier- 
ences  which  have  made  the  Christian  consciousness 
possible. 

B.  Jesus  and  the  Kingdom  of  God.— Even 
though  the  phrase  '  Kingdom  of  God '  seldom 
occurs  in  the  NT  Epistles,  and  its  use  has  been 
exaggerated  in  some  phases  of  modern  theology, 
yet  no  true  descrijjtion  of  the  consciousness  of 
Jesus  can  fail  to  give  it  a  place  of  fundamental 
importance.  No  less  constant  was  the  word 
'  kingdom '  than  the  word  '  Father '  upon  His  lips. 

1.  Jahweh  as  King. — The  phrase  was  not  un- 
known in  Jewish  circles.  The  OT  is  pervaded  by 
the  idea  that  Jahweh  is  to  Israel  what  kings  are 
to  other  peoples.  Even  when  Saul  was  made  king, 
there  was  a  sense,  preserved  in  one  tradition,  of  a 
new  departure  in  religious  as  well  as  in  political 
consciousness  through  that  event.  The  successive 
dynasties  of  Israel  were  raised  up  and  cast  down, 
the  successive  kings  accepted  or  rejected  by 
Jahweh.  The  prophets  were  His  spokesmen, 
exercising  at  times  more  than  kingly  power,  just 
because  they  represented  and  interpreted  the  will 
of  Israel's  true  King.  In  Daniel  (see  cli.  4)  the 
conception  of  this  Kingship  comes  to  fullest  ex- 
pression, and  that  in  close  connexion  with  the 
perception  that  God,  who  is  Creator  and  Lord  of 
all,  must  control  the  history  of  all  kingdoms  towards 
the  day  when  He  shall  reign  directly,  alone  and 
for  ever.  And  the  apocalyptists,  to  v.hom  it 
seemed  as  if  God's  power  were  in  abeyance,  and 
the  powers  of  evil  in  possession  of  this  world, 
pictured  the  day  when  suddenly  the  might  of  God 
would  reveal  its  shattering  power,  when  the 
j)resent  evil  order  would  collapse  and  '  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth '  would  vindicate  the 
doubted  righteousness  of  God.  But  Jesus  lifted  the 
phrase  into  new  .and  rich  significance. 

2.  Jesus  and  the  imminence  of  the  Kingdom. — 
(a)  The  eschatological  problon. — With  extra- 
ordinary conviction  and  energj^  from  the  begin- 
ning of  His  public  career.  He  affirmed  the  immi- 
nence of  that  Kingdom  (Mk  1"').  Certain  of  His 
words,  uttered  at  great  crises  of  His  work  and 
experience,  imply,  and  many  think  that  He  be- 
lieved, that  the  literal  and  concrete  fulfilment  of 
apocalyptic  hopes  and  pictures  would  take  place 
immediately  (Mt  10=^  Mk  9^  14«-).  The  discussion 
of  this  subject  in  recent  days  bears  upon  the  two 
subjects  of  form  and  time  :  AVhat  did  Jesus  really 
expect  the  Kingdom  to  be?  How  far  was  His 
language  deliberately  pictorial?  In  what  sense 
and  measure  did  He  expect  to  see  it  established  in 
that  generation  ?  According  to  tlie  extremists  in 
one  direction,  Jesus  thought  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
as  an  inward  spiritual  and  ethical  state  of  man's 
mind  and  heart  in  which,  by  communion  with  God 
and  the  development  of  a  holy  character,  he  shall 
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fullil  the  divine  will,  and  embody  the  divine  spirit 
ill  all  his  social  relations.  This  ideal  is  being  pro- 
gressively approached  as  the  spirit  and  teaching 
of  Jesus  win  wider  and  deeper  influence  over  the 
life  of  man.  According  to  tlie  extreme  eschatolo- 
gists,  Jesus  lield  tlie  strict  apocalyptic  view.  He 
expected  outward  miraculous  and  portentous 
physical  events  as  the  instruments  of  tiie  viiulica- 
tion  of  God.  The  Son  of  Man  would  appear  in  the 
clouds,  the  order  of  nature  would  be  convulsed, 
the  rulers  of  this  world  would  be  overwhelmed. 
(J.  Weiss  [Die  Predigt  Jesu  vvm  Reiche  Gottes'-, 
Gottingen,  1900,  p.  123  f.]  even  attributes  to  llim 
a  regard  for  tlie  political  side  in  the  overthrow  of 
Roman  domination.)  All  this  must  happen  in  that 
generation,  might  happen  any  day  or  hour,  though 
on  that  point  He  would  not  commit  Himself  to 
definite  prophecy.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a 
detailed  reckoning  with  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  these  hostile  views.  We  must  try  in  a  brief 
statement  to  do  justice  to  both  elements  in  His 
sayings  that  we  may  grasp  more  fully  His  marvel- 
lous self-consciousness. 

(6)  The  phrase  '  Kingdom  of  God'  {ij  /Sao-iXe/a  roO 
OtoO). — This  phrase  does  not  primarily  refer  to  the 
organized  community  over  which  God  reigns,  but 
to  His  'Kingship'  itself  (Dalman,  Worte  Jesu^, 
75  ff.).  It  is  the  active,  personal,  effective  reign  of 
God  over  human  life,  displacing  the  present,  active 
power  of  Satan,  that  is  announced  when  His 
'Kingship'  is  said  to  be  'at  hand'  or  to  have 
'  come  upon '  that  generation  (iyy-fiKev,  Mt  10' ; 
?<pda<rev,  Mt  12-*).  Jesus  announces  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Kingship  as  an  act  of  God.  It  is  '  tlie 
kingdom  of  heaven,  probably  so  called  by  Him 
(for,  whatever  motives  the  other  evangelists  may 
have  had  for  avoiding  it,  Matthew  can  hardly  have 
used  the  phrase  so  consistently  unless  it  had" fallen 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus)  because  in  heaven  that 
Kingship  is  already  complete,  and  from  heaven 
the  forces  come  winch  are  to  establish  it  on  earth 
(Mt  6'").  In  acts  of  overwhelming  power  and 
glory  it  shall  appear  and  be  seen  of  ail  men,  for 
their  weal  or  woe  (Mk  9',  Lk  17=**,  Mk  IS-^"^).  Here 
Jesus  uses  language  which  echoes  that  of  apoca- 
lypse from  Daniel  to  '  Enoch,'  though  Daniel  is 
the  only  one  actually  quoted  by  Him  (Mk  14®^  = 
Dn  7'=*). 

(c)  Tro  nsformation  of  current  conceptions. — The 
Jews  of  chat  day  held  certain  eschatological  ideas 
which  Jesus  did  not  openly  attack,  though  the 
effect  of  His  whole  teaching  and  personal  history 
changed  them  all  as  they  passed  into  the  Christian 
faith.  They  believed  in  what  we  may  call  certain 
'existences'  :  in  Hades  with  its  division  into  parts 
including  Heaven  and  Hell,  in  evil  spirits  with 
Satan  (apparently)  in  command,  and  in  angels  of 
various  grades  and  functions  in  the  service  of  God. 
Thev  believed  also  in  certain  events :  the  coming 
of  tne  Son  of  Man,  the  final  and  universal  judg- 
ment and  the  allotment  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. The  eschatological  elements  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  are  concerned  with  all  of  these.  But  it  is 
remarkable  how  these  ideas  are  all  rearranged  and 
subordinated  under  the  force  of  His  own  Person 
and  His  deeper  conception  of  God  and  God's  re- 
lations to  the  world.  The  diiference  of  tone  be- 
tween His  references  to  these  ideas  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  handled  by  others  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  In  the  first  place.  His  consciousness 
of  a  direct,  personal,  sui)crliuman  relation  to  all 
these  matters  changes  everything.  What  is  to  be 
in  the  future  is  for  Him  very  different  from  what 
it  is  for  apocalyptic  dreamers.  They  are  dreaming 
of  that  which  God  may  or  shall  do  through  others  ; 
He  is  speaking  of  what  is  being  done  and  to  be 
done  through  Himself.  The  '  eschatological '  facts 
are  present  not  merely  to  His  pious  imagination, 


but  actually  in  His  own  eflective  will  (cf.  Lk  4"*- 
17=*,  Mk  1-'-"  4*'  8=«  1423,  Mt  lO'-^  ll-^-«  ]2---»-20«'-=* 
25"'  etc.).  The  act  of  God  in  the  establishment  of 
His  Kingdom  has  for  its  fundamental  and  essential 
clement  the  'sending'  of  Jesus.  In  the  second 
place,  we  must  recognize  the  ditliculty  of  .separat- 
ing between  the  pictorial  and  the  literal  elements 
in  His  words.  The  story  of  the  Temptation  and  the 
references  to  the  binding  of  the  .strong  man  (Mt 
12^-Lk  11*'")  and  to  the  lightning  from  heaven 
(Lk  10'*)  cannot  be  taken  literally,  ny  any  stretch 
of  the  historic  imagination.  Tliese  are  proofs  that, 
when  He  referred  to  the  clouds  of  hc.iven  (Mk  14*^ 
etc.).  He  was  again  speaking  pictorially  and  not 
describing  what  He  literally  expected  on  the  phy- 
sical side.  That  such  utterances  spring  from  an 
intense  inward  experience — which  may  conceivably 
have  taken  the  form  of  a  vision  or  physical  hallu- 
cination (see  J.  Weiss,  Reich  Gutted,  p.  92  f.) — 
is  possible  ;  that  they  are  bound  up  inextricably 
both  with  His  own  religious  consciousness  and  with 
the  current  conceptions  of  the  universe  is  indubit- 
able. But  the  undeniable  presence  of  the  pictorial 
clement — so  congenial  to  the  Oriental,  bo  confusing 
to  the  Western,  mind — and  the  general  elevation  of 
His  thought  about  God  and  the  universe  above  all 
preceding  conceptions  make  it  unwise  to  say  that 
the  movement  of  His  mind  must  be  wholly  con- 
fined within  the  '  world  view '  of  the  Jewish 
eschatology  of  His  day. 

{d)  But  there  is  also  positive  evidence,  in  .spite 
of  Schweitzer,  '  that  Jesus'  conception  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  had  a  double  character,  that  the 
eschatological  and  spiritual  elements  were  equally 
rejjresented  in  it  and  mutually  conditioned  one 
another '  (A.  Schweitzer,  The  Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus,  p.  234).  The  view  that  in  His  mind  the 
Kingdom  of  God  was  as  it  were  '  all  or  nothing,' 
that  it  could  not  yet  be  real  on  earth  for  Him  or 
His  disciples  because  it  was  not  fully  realized  for 
all,  that  His  Mes^siahshiji  was  a  postponed  function 
to  be  entered  on  only  with  the  outward  cattistrojihes 
of  the  '  last  day  '  and  knowing  no  stages  of  fulfil- 
ment, that  this  eschatological  faith  served  for  Him 
and  His  disciples  as  an  illusion  of  faith  to  preserve 
confidence  in  His  words  until  thev  should  have 
taken  permanent  roots  in  a  new  soil,  to  spring  up 
independently  of  eschatologj',  is  a  view  which  does 
violence  at  too  many  points  to  the  method  and 
words  of  Jesus.  The  evidence  of  the  Synoptists 
proves  that  even  for  His  own  mind  the  Kingdom 
was  not  only  future  but  present,  not  only  imminent 
and  rushing  in  but  also  hindered  and  tanying. 

(a)  His  own  religious  consciousness  contained 
the  sense  of  .present  fellowship  with  His  Fatiier. 
From  this  all  His  teaching  flowed,  and  this  He 
constantly  revealed  to  His  disciijles  as  the  supreme 
good.  If  this  was  not  so,  then  the  whole  religious 
value  even  of  His  eschatological  sayings  disapjiears 
into  mere  unethical  superstition.  In  fact  it  is  His 
idea  of  God  that  must  be  used  to  discover  His 
idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  not  vice  versa. 
His  passionate  call  to  repentance  had  its  root  not 
merely  in  a  prophetic  vision  of  doom  for  the  im- 
penitent, but  in  a  vision  of  the  present  evil  of  sin 
and  the  present  blessedness  of  faith  and  the 
supreme  wonder  of  a  present  fellowship  with  the 
Father.  His  urgency  about  doing  the  will  of  God 
does  not  merely  take  the  '  eschatological '  form,  '  as 
in  heaven  so  in  earth,'  but  a  'spiritual  '  form  (Mk 
3*^'-,  Mt  25'"°-)-  The  argument  against  anxiety, 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Slount,  is  essentially  a 
'  spiritual '  argument,  since  it  urges  faith  in  the 
Father  not  as  the  Father  at  the  end  of  time,  but 
as  the  Father  whose  sjiirit  and  methods  are  seen 
now  in  nature  and  providence.  It  may  be  hard 
for  certain  modem  types  of  mind  to  conceive  of 
'  eschatological '  ideas  in  unity  with  the  '  spiritual,' 
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but  they  were  both  present  with  apparently  equal 
force  and  value  to  the  consciousness  of  Jesus. 

(/3)  Fuitlier,  it  is  clear  indeed  tliat  Jesus  views 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  as  an  act  of 
grace,  a  miraculous  and  overwhelming  revelation 
of  God's  power  and  glory,  most  certain  and  most 
real.  Yet  He  also  sees  tliat  Ood's  act  is  not 
arbitrary,  undetermined  as  to  form  and  date  by 
anything  on  the  human  side,  a  predestined  event 
which  is  unrelated  to  man's  conduct.  On  the  con- 
trarj^  Jesus  views  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  as 
conditioned  by  human  historical  events  and  acts. 

(a)  It  is  a  central  idea  in  the  paialiles  of  growth  that  the 
'  coiisumuiation  of  the  age '  (cf .  W.  C.  Allen  on  Mt  1339)  presup- 
poses tlie  conditions  of  harvest.  '  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,'  the 
hour  of  the  sickle  has  come.  The  meaning-  of  the  '  mustard  seed ' 
and  the  '  leaven '  parables  cannot  be  reasonably  confined  to  the 
contrast  between  the  small  beginnings  and  the  great  result, 
with  J.  Weiss,  or  to  '  the  miraculous  character  of  such  occur- 
rences," with, Schweitzer.  When  these  are  compared  with  the 
other  parables  of  seed  (Mt  13is  -3.  24-30,  Mk  42«-29),  the  two 
elements  of  time  and  growth  must  be  said  to  have  occupied  the 
mind  of  the  Master  in  uttering  them,  as  conditions  of  the  result. 
(b)  Jesus  taught  that  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  must  be 
preceded  and  conditioned  by  various  events.  Among  these 
must  be  named  the  conquest  of  the  powers  of  evil,  on  which  He 
speaks  rarely  and  with  a  reserve  which  distinguishes  Him  from 
His  contemporaries.  But  the  Kingdom's  presence  in  the  world 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  by  Himself,  who  has  bound  the  strong 
one,  the  demons  are  cast  out  (cf.  O.  Pfleiderer,  Philos.  and  De- 
velopment ofRcL,  Edinburgh,  1894,  ii.  83-89).  The  estabhshment 
of  that  Kingdom  is  conditioned  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
(Mt  115)  even  in  His  own  ministry.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  passages  which  refer  to  the  universal  scope  of  this 
work  after  His  death  should  be  treated  as  unauthentic  (Mt  8'^, 
Mk  14''f-  139*'-).  If  we  contrast  this  idea  of  a  work  which  nmst 
occupy  much  time  with  the  words  of  Mt  102^,  we  face  just  that 
antinomy  which  penetrates  all  His  teaching,  and  whose  solution 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annihilation  of  either  statement,  but  in 
a  conscious  will  for  which  each  is  essential  truth  because  that 
will  is  direotively  dealing  with  a  confused  situation,  (c)  This 
preaching  is  to  be  accompanied  by  prayer,  and  Jesus  does  not 
look  on  praj'er  as  a  pious  formality  nor  on  repentance  as  a 
violentspasm,  because  the  end  is  in  sight  (cf.  J.  Moffatt,  Theology 
of  the  Gospels,  London,  1912,  p.  08  f.).  His  whole  rich  teaching 
about  prayer  in  precept  (e.g.  Mt  937f.,  Mk  ll^-")  and  parable 
(Lk  lls-13  181-8)  rests  on  the  conviction  that  prayer,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  human  will,  conditions  the  operation  of  the  divine 
will.  Behind  pra.ver  lies  the  principle  of  faith,  which,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  religion,  is  made  primary  and  funda- 
mental to  man's  relations  with  God  by  Jesus.  Can  we  imagine 
Jesus  thinking  of  a  Kingdom  established  by  force,  without 
faith  ?  (d)  Further,  when  He  speaks  of  the  Judgment  which  is 
to  characterize  that  day,  there  is  none  of  the  uncertainty  of 
sheer,  abstract  predestinarianism  which  later  appeared  in 
Muhammadanism.  The  judgment  of  God  is  a  judgment  and  an 
estimate  by  a  will  which  deals  with  facts  ;  and  the  relevant  facts 
are  to  be  found  in  human  character  as  it  is  revealed  in  conduct, 
(e)  We  must  here  note  also  that  in  His  view  His  own  death  and 
resurrection  must  precede  the  advent  of  the  Kingdom — a  fact 
which  must  be  remembered  in  the  intei-pretation  of  Mt  lO--'. 
For,  if,  as  we  shall  see  later,  His  own  death  is  considered  by  Hun 
in  the  light  of  the  Servant  of  Jahweh  passages  in  Isaiah  (especi- 
ally Is  42  and  ffS),  an  element  is  introduced  which  must  react 
upon  the  whole  meaning  of  eschatology  for  His  consciousness. 
The  will  that  plans  to  redeem  by  vicarious  suffering  for  human- 
ity must  view  history  otherwise  than  the  apocalyptists.  A 
moral  element  is  introduced  into  history  which,  like  a  new 
chemical  constituent,  changes  the  whole.  '(/)  In  addition  to  the 
teaching  which  implies  the  immediacy  of  the  Kingdom,  there 
is  another  strain  which  suggests  delay  and  urges  men  to  be 
faithful  in  spite  of  it.  The  parable  of  the  tares  deals  with 
the  period  of  preparation  for  the  Kingdom  (W.  C.  Allen,  St. 
Mattheio,  p.  Ixx);  the  conduct  of  the  'evil  servant' (Mt  24'15-51) 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  his  lord  tarried  longer  than  was 
ejected  ;  in  the  parable  of  the  talents  (Mt  25iJ'r-)  the  point  is 
that '  after  a  long  time '  the  master  returned.  It  is  therefore 
not  merelj'  the  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  that  coming  of  the 
Lord,  but  also  the  apparent  continued  procrastination  that 
gives  meaning  and  vehemence  to  the  repeated  command  to 
'  watch '  (Mk  lo^a  37).  xhis  ajipears  very  distinctly  if  we  assume 
that  Lk  lS'-8  rightly  follows  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  tliat  nowhere  does  the  'art 'of  His  teaching 
appear  more  wonderful  th.an  in  that  fusion  of  the  'eschato- 
logical'  and  the  '  progressive  '  which  characterizes  the  parables 
of  the  Kingdom,  (g)  Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Jesus 
exphcitly  disclaimed  knowledge  of  the  time  of  that  consumma- 
tion in  the  well-known  words  :  '  i5ut  of  that  day  or  that  hour 
knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  tiie  Son, 
but  the  Father '  (Mk  1333).  This  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
words  reported  in  the  same  paragraph,  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you. 
This  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  until  all  these  things  be 
accomplished  '  (Mk  1330),  i,y  the  idea  that  He  meant  by  '  that  day 
or  that  hour'  the  literal  day  and  even  time  of  day(cf.  J.  Demiey, 
Jesus  and  the  Gi'spcl,  p.  Sr>5u.).  It  is  coming  to  be  widely 
accepted  that  the  reports  of  the  eschatological  sajings  of  Jesus 
in  the  Synoptics  (Mt  24,  Mk  13,  Lk  21)  have  been  confused  by 


the  inability  of  His  disciples  to  grasp  their  meaning.  The  fact 
is  that  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  (containing  within  it  the  will 
of  the  Messiah,  which  superhumanly  actson  history) dealt  with 
the  ordinar.v  eschatological  conceptions  from  a  point  of  view 
above  that  of  mere  prophecy,  and  that  only  gradually  could  the 
minds  of  His  greatest  disciples  realize  that  all  things,  even 
eschatology,  had  been  made  new  by  His  presence  in  the  world. 
The  conscious  creator  of  history  must  speak,  if  he  would  say 
anything  of  the  future,  in  a  manner  which  reflects  at  once  the 
successive  unfoldings  of  His  '  programme'  to  Himself,  and  His 
effort  to  make  it  real  to  those  in  whose  luiique  experience  it 
must  first  take  effect  (cf.  '  Son  of  Man,'  below,  p.  516). 

3.  Conclusion. — For  Jesus  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
which  means  His  active,  direct  rule  of  human  life, 
on  earth  as  in  heaven,  is  to  be  established  by  acts 
of  God  which  Jesus  does  not  describe  in  current 
apocalyptic  terms,  except  in  His  reference  to  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
and  in  the  language  of  the  discour.se  reported  in 
Mk  13  (some  parts  of  wliich  may  not  be  authentic). 
He  avoids  (cf.  Lk  ll'^''^-)iji\]  attempts  to  involve  Him 
in  trivial  disputes  about  the  date  of  those  events 
(cf.  J.  Weiss,  Reich  Gottes,  p.  86  f.).  This  Kingdom 
is  not  '  spiritual '  in  the  sense  that  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  physical  universe,  nor  is  it  '  eschato- 
logical' in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  established 
merely  by  means  of  cosmic  catastrophes.  For  His 
consciousness  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  are 
elements  of  one  system,  organized  by  the  one  will 
of  God  the  Father,  and  His  language  describes 
events  and  processes  in  both  elements.  Hence  the 
Kingdom  appears  in  works  of  healing  and  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  in  cosmic  transactions 
and  in  moral  judgments,  in  the  conquest  of  Satan 
and  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  in  warnings  of  the 
future  day  and  in  revelation  of  the  Father  for  this 
day's  faith  andjobedience.  That  gospel  of  the  King- 
dom is  the  declaration  not  merely  of  its  imminence, 
but  also  of  its  natui'e  and  conditions.  And  for 
Jesus  these  conditions  involve  knoAvledge  both  of 
what  God  will  do  and  of  what  man  ought  to  do. 
The  religious  and  the  etliical  are  for  Him  as  com- 
pletely one  as  the  phj'sical  and  the  spiritual. 
Conduct  towards  man  and  towards  God  is  character- 
ized by  the  .same  fundamental  principles  of  love 
and  trust.  And  yet  after  all  it  is  astounding  to 
remember  that  what  God  will  do  in  the  establish- 
ment of  that  Kingdom  is  never  set  forth  by  Him  as 
an  objective  list  of  future  acts.  The  future  is 
absorbed  in  the  consciousness  of  His  own  functions 
as  the  Messiah.  In  and  through  Himself  the 
supreme  acts  of  God  are  being  performed,  in  which 
the  coming  of  that  Kingship  is  to  be  realized. 

C  The  FUNCTIONS  of  Jicsus  as  Mk!5siah  in 

RELATION  TO  THE  KINGDOM.— I.  The  tone  of 
supreme  authority. — We  have  already  seen  that 
there  is  a  remarkable  diflerence  between  Jesus' 
conception  of  the  Kingdom  and  that  of  all  others 
before  and  after  Him.  Even  His  forecasts  of  its 
coming,  when  He  echoes  the  language  of  prophets 
before  Him,  contain  significant  changes  and  carry 
in  them  a  tone  which  the  greatest  of  His  followers 
could  not  repeat.  For  others  He  prescril)es  repent- 
ance, watching,  service  of  an  absent  lord,  waiting 
for  a  dateless  event,  but  He  never  a.ssociates  Him- 
self with  His  disciples  in  these  experiences  and 
spiritual  efforts.  He  never  speaks  or  acts  as  if  He 
were,  or  expected  to  be,  a  subject  in  that  coming 
Kingdom,  a  recipient  of  its  mercy  and  glory.  His 
consciousness  is  of  another  kind  and  rises  out  of  a 
relation  of  a  superhuman  order,  which  •\ve  mu.st 
now  consider.  And  for  this  not  meiel.y  His  words, 
but  His  whole  bearing  and  indeed  His  influence 
upon  those  who  lived  in  the  presence  of  that  unique 
will,  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  writer  in 
Chrinivs  (ed.  J.  Huby,  Paris,  1912,  p.  704)  has 
well  said,  '  S'il  est  un  trait  caracteristique  de  la 
pliysionomie  du  Christ,  c'est  qu'il  s'imj)ose.'  His 
authority,  IHs  consciousness  of  something  more 
than  knowing  the  truth,  namely,  of  the  right  to 
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declare  and  even  to  enforce  the  ultimate  laws  of 
human  exif^tL-ncc,  is  an  ineradicable  element  of  tlio 
gospel  story.  It  is  no  less  evident  in  the  SynopLics 
tlian  in  tiie  Fourth  Gospel.  In  Mark's  Gospel  this 
pervasive  tone  is  to  be  found  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  exercises  power  or  authority  (^fowta)  in 
His  teaching  (1"),  over  unclean  spirits  (1-"),  to  for- 
give sin  (2'"),  even  to  communicate  power  to  His 
disciples  (3^^).  All  great  religious  leaders  have  won 
a  nameless  spell  over  their  followers,  and  their 
allegiance  even  unto  death.  But  the  range  and 
quality  of  His  authority  are  presented  in  the 
Synoptics  as  having  peculiar  elements. 

2.  Messiah-King. — He  is  dealing  with  the  final 
fact — the  Kingship  of  God — through  which  hnman 
nature  is  to  reach  its  consummation.  Yet  it  is  He 
who  has  received  '  Kingship '  and  can  speak  of  '  my 
kingdom '  (Lk  2229'- ;  cf.  Mt  13«,  Mk  9'),  or  accept 
the  tribute  from  others  (Mt  20-^,  where  for  '  king- 
dom '  Mk  10"  reads  '  glory ' — the  substance  is  the 
same).  In  His  mind  and  that  of  His  followers  the 
sovereignty  of  Jaliweh  over  Israel  was  directed 
towards  a  great  consummation,  with  which  the 
prophets  were  much  concerned.  The  end  to  which 
they  looked  forward  is  felt  by  Jesus  to  be  attained 
in  Himself  (Mt  IS^*^'-).  But  the  end  must  surpass 
the  stages  which  lead  to  it ;  hence  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  set  His  mission  above  all  the  glories  of 
the  OT  story  and  Himself  over  all  predecessors. 
It  would  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  passages  found 
in  the  document  now  known  as  Q  which  is  em- 
bedded in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  to 
show  that  this  feature  of  His  consciousness  pro- 
foundly impressed  the  minds  of  His  disciples  ;  e.g., 
take  '  more  than '  Jonah,  or  Solomon  (Mt  12^''"  || 
Lk  ll^i'-).  The  same  idea  in  an  even  more  august 
form  appears  in  the  saying  attributed  to  Him  by 
Matthew  (12^),  '  Something  greater  tlian  the  temple 
is  here.'  It  is  now  almost  universally  admitted 
that  Jesus  knew  Himself  as  the  Messiah,  that 
personal  representative  of  Jahweh  for  whom  Israel 
waited  and  for  the  signs  of  whose  appearing  they 
searched  heaven  and  earth.  But  opinions  still 
differ  widely  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
Jesus  discovered  His  Messiahship,  interpreted  the 
details  of  its  task,  and  made  it  known  to  His 
disciples.  The  term  does  not  occur  in  the  OT  as  a 
personal  name,  but  came  to  be  used  in  Jewish 
times  of  that  One  through  wliom  they  hoped  for 
deliverance  from  the  foreign  yoke,  and  imperial 
supremacy  for  the  Israel  of  Jahweh.  That  He 
would  be  an  invincible  king  and  sum  up  in  Himself 
the  ideal  qualities  of  royalty  (cf.  2  S  V'-^-,  Ps  72, 
etc.),  that  He  would  be  the  Son  of  David,  that  He 
would  usher  in  the  Day  of  Jahweh,  that  He  would 
be  the  Christ  or  Anointed  One  of  Jahweh  (Lk  2="), 
the  Holy  One  of  God  (Mk  1^*  ;  cf.  Mk  1^,  Lk  4^')— 
all  these  ideas  were  found  among  the  people  who 
came  in  contact  with  Jesus.  That  the  '  political ' 
aspect  was  prominent  is  plain  from  the  fact  that, 
when  He  confessed  Himself  to  be  the  '  Christ '  at 
His  trial,  His  enemies  at  once  made  that  the  basis 
of  the  accusation  before  Pilate  that  He  claimed  to 
be  king,  and  that  this  title  '  King  of  the  Jews ' 
was  set  upon  His  cross  (see  below).  It  is  this  fact 
that  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  His  avoidance 
of  the  title.  His  open  acceptance  of  it  from  the 
disciples  only  after  they  had  learned  something  of 
His  transformation  of  its  meaning.  To  have  used 
that  title  promiscuously  earlier  would  have  been, 
in  the  atmospiiere  of  His  day,  to  misrepresent  com- 
pletely His  interpretation  of  prophecy  and  His  own 
consciousness  of  His  functions.  To  have  disowned 
it  explicitly  would  have  also  been  to  misrepresent 
Himself  and  His  mission.  For  He  knew  Himself 
to  be  the  One  in  whom  prophecy  terminated,  who 
had  come  to  fulfil  the  best  hopes  of  Israel,  to 
establish  over  all  mankind,  '  beginning  at  Jerusa- 
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lem,'  the  Kingship  of  God.  It  was  His  supremely 
delicate  task  to  claim  the  substance  and  disown  the 
jiopular  form  of  Messiahship.  Hence  what  we  find 
Him  doing  is  to  fulfil  the  sublime  functions  of  tliat 
ullice  without  formal  announcement  of  His  relation 
to  it.  The  difficulty  of  His  position  is  made  plain 
by  the  misunderstandings  of  His  disciples  which 
are  recorded  with  such  astonisliing  faithfulness  in 
the  documents  which  are  ultimately  derived  from 
themselves  and  their  immediate  friends  and  fol- 
lowers. So  deeply  were  the  old  ideas  engrained, 
so  strange  and  superhuman  was  the  new  concep- 
tion of  the  divine  Kingship  and  its  fundamental 
principles,  that  not  even  the  Death  and  Resurrec- 
tion of  their  accepted  Messiah  could  at  once  reveal 
the  new  moral  and  spiritual  universe  to  the  minds 
of  His  disciples.  It  required  the  successive  events 
described  in  the  Acts  and  the  appearing  of  Paul  to 
interpret  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  to  those  dLsciples, 
as  He  fulfilled  it. 

3.  Elements  in  His  will  as  Messiah. — When  we 
come  to  His  own  concrete  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  the  idea  of  Messiah  by  Jesus,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  presence  of  a  will  greater  than  that 
which  any  prophet  or  saint  of  the  OT  had  desired 
or  foreseen.  Their  partial  glimpses  into  human 
need  and  divine  fullness  are  united  and  then  sur- 
passed in  that  which  He  essays  to  accomplish.  His 
functions  at  once  interpret  and  elevate,  gather  and 
reorganize,  the  scattered  spiritual  principles  of  OT 
religion. 

(a)  Revealer  of  God. — He  acts  as  the  Revealer  of 
God.  The  OT  had  taught  the  Jews  to  hope  for  a 
full  knowledge  of  Jahweh  in  the  day  of  His  appear- 
ing to  judge  the  nations.  But  the  nature  and 
medium  of  that  knowledge  had  been  left  vague. 
Jesus  in  the  great  passage,  Mt  ll^^"'-,  asserts  this  as 
His  function,  to  reveal  the  Father.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  mystical  element  involved  in  this  work 
of  revelation,  but  no  less  clearly  is  there  a  natural 
and  concrete  element  which  is  the  only  security 
for  its  historical  permanence  and  continuous  de- 
velopment. Thus  His  very  words  about  God  throw 
welcome  light  upon  His  will  and  spirit,  and  He 
uses  the  definite  and  vivid  name  of  Father  to 
describe  Him.  Further,  He  does  not  shrink,  as 
we  have  seen,  from  assuming  that  His  own  conduct 
is  a  revelation  of  the  character  and  will  of  God 
(Lk  15).  This  is  carried  to  the  extreme  in  those 
passages  in  which,  while  citing  OT  Messianic  say- 
ings, He  sets  Himself  in  the  place  of  Jahweh — e.g., 
Mt  ll^  =  Is  355  6P,  Lk  4"  =  Is  6P'- ;  Lk7^  =  Mal  3'. 
This  whole  matter  is  fully  expounded  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  but  cf.  especially  the  striking  language  to 
Thomas  and  Philip  (Jn  14''").  (6)  Power  over 
(^emons^— The  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the  world 
oT'evir spirits  must  be  taken  just  as  it  is  set  fortli, 
if  we  would  understand  the  range  of  His  conscious 
will.  He  has  met  and  conquered  the  prince  of 
demons  (Mt  4^''^  12-'^"-^),  and  hence  has  power  over 
all  lesser  spirits  of  evil.  He  therefore  accepts  as 
true  to  fact  the  testimony  of  the  evil  spirits 
themselves  (Mk  3^"-))  as  well  as  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  superhuman  power  by  the  people 
who  saw  His  works,  (c)  Miracles. — The  earlier 
rationalism  strove  to  extrude  from  the  story  of 
Jesus  all  the  miracles.  They  were  either  pure  in- 
ventions or  legendary  growths  arising  from  the 
desire  to  illustrate  His  teaching  or  defend  His 
superhuman  claims.  The  later  rationalism  draws 
a  distinction  between  the  miracles  of  healing  for 
which  analogies  can  be  found  elsewhere,  and  the 
'  nature  miracles  '—such  as  multiplying  the  loaves, 
raising  the  dead,  walking  on  the  sea,  etc.  The 
former,  or  some  of  them,  are  retained  as  well 
attested  and  historical ;  the  latter  are  rejected. 
The  dilemma  is  a  peculiar  one.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  same  records  preserve  both  classes  of 
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works  with  the  same  simplicity,  directness,  and 
relevance ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  supposed  dis- 
tinction is  not  grounded  on  objective  science,  but 
has  been  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  gospel  story.  Science  lias  not  yet  drawn 
any  such  line  as  this  imaginary  one,  and  the  theo- 
logical writers  who  advocate  it  use  only  vague 
and  unscientific  language  to  suggest  it  (cf.  E.  A. 
Abbott,  The  Kernel  and  the  Husk,  London,  1886 ; 
P.  Gardner,  Exploratio  Evangelica,  do.,  1899). 
In  that  central  passage  of  Q  (Mt  ll■'"^  Lk  7^^)  Jesus 
mentions  the  healing  of  lepers  and  the  raising  of 
the  dead  as  works  which  He  performed.  His 
consciousness  held  Him  in  a  relation  to  natural 
processes  above  that  of  other  men.  And  this  is 
necessary  to  the  unity  of  that  consciousness  ;  it 
corresponds  Avith  other  aspects  of  the  range  of  that 
will.  We  must  not  confuse  the  issue  by  assuming 
that  such  a  will  is  impossible.  It  is  our  simple 
scientific  duty  to  discover  wliether  such  a  consciovis- 
ness  moved  in  history,  and  whether  its  operation  in 
the  whole  round  of  its  life  presents  a  consistent 
unity.  For  Jesus  the  distinction  above  referred  to 
did  not  exist.  He  was  conscious  of  power  to  direct 
the  forces  of  nature  as  clearly  as  to  reveal  God,  to 
announce  the  eternal  conditions  of  blessedness,  to 
conquer  Satan,  to  forgive  sins,  to  judge  the  race, 
and  to  rise  from  the  dead,  {d)  Lawgiver. — While 
He  has  come  to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the  prophets 
(Mt  5'^),  He  yet  speaks  as  Himself  the  lawgiver  of 
the  Kingdom.  The  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount'  reflects 
this  consciousness  of  supreme  authority  in  the 
most  impressive  manner.  For  there  He  speaks  in 
criticism  of  the  noblest  ethical  code  of  antiquity, 
much  of  which  He  would  acknowledge  to  have 
been  announced  by  God  through  Moses.  But,  in 
passing  behind  those  prescriptions  to  reveq,l  tiie 
inner  principles  of  human  character,  He  deliber- 
ately and  repeatedly  uses  the  form  '  I  say  unto  you,' 
speaking  as  no  prophet  spoke,  in  His  own  name 
and  authority.  What  appears  formally  in  that 
place  is  in  substance  present  throughout  His  teach- 
ing. He  is  everywhere  laying  down  the  laws  of 
eternal  righteousness  for  the  citizens  of  the  King- 
dom of  God.  (e)  Administrator  of  law. — He  not 
only  announces  but  administers  those  laws.  It  is 
significant  that  Judaism  had  not  attained  to  the 
view  that  the  Messiah  would  act  as  Judge  (though 
that  office  is  assigned  to  '  the  Son  of  man '  in  the 
'  Similitudes'  of  Enoch),  and  the  matter  of  forgive- 
ness of  sins  was  inevitably  reserved  for  God  Himself. 
Even  if  they  could  have  conceived  of  such  a  judge- 
ship, the  scrutiny  of  conduct  and  the  award  of 
appropriate  rewards  and  penalties  as  delegated  by 
God  to  a  representative,  the  question  would  still 
remain,  '  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  one,  even  God  ? ' 
(Mk  2').  But  Jesus  not  only  asserted  that  He 
would  act  as  Judge  of  mankind  ;  He  even  assumed 
the  prerogative  of  forgiving  sin  (cf.  C.  W.  Votaw, 
art.  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  in  HDB,  vol.  v.  p.  29). 
This  is  Messianism  of  a  type  which  men  had  not 
dared  to  fashion  in  their  hearts.  (/)  The  will  to  die. 
— Up  to  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  Jews  did  not  expect 
their  Messiah  to  die.  For  them  as  for  Peter  (Mk 
8*^'-),  that  would  have  been  almost  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  It  was  only  in  the  Talnmdic  times  that 
the  idea  was  tolerated,  and  even  then  the  Messiah's 
death  was  looked  on  as  a  dark  and  mysterious  fate 
which  He  shared  with  His  people.  But  with  Jesus 
a  new  view  has  taken  hold  of  history,  viz.  tliat 
His  death  is  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  salva- 
tion, a  weapon  of  the  divine  Kingsliip.  Whether 
He  contemplated  His  death  from  the  beginning  of 
His  ministxy  is  much  in  dispute.  Certain  passages 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  will  to  oiler  Himself 
was  in  His  mind  from  the  time  of  the  baptism.  The 
words  which  He  heard  at  the  baptism,  '  Thou  art 
ray  Son,  the  Beloved,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ' 


(Mt  3"  ;  cf.  1218-21),  contain  phrases  from  Ps  2^  and 
Is  42^,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  He  had  in  His 
mind  the  Isaianic  picture  of  the  Servant  of  Jahweh, 
and  that  He  applied  it  to  His  own  mission.  The 
story  of  the  Temptation  shows  that  renunciation 
was  from  the  fii'st  an  essential  feature  of  that 
mission.  The  sayings  about  persecution  (Mt  5^1 
IQie.  21.  25)  ajid  the  rejection  of  prophets  (Mk  6S 
Lk  A"\  Mt  1357  2337)  indicate  that  He  expected 
relentless  opposition  which  He  could  not  avoid  and 
others  would  not  abate.  Hence  the  saying  about 
the  Bridegroom  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  His 
general  outlook  at  that  early  period  (Mt  9'^). 
Moreover,  Avhen  He  does  speak  more  definitely  of 
His  death.  He  does  not  treat  it  as  a  new  factor  or 
as  a  surprise.  It  is  the  complete  fulfilment  of  that 
service  to  which  He  stands  committed  from  the 
beginning  (JNlk  10*^).  He  describes  it  as  the  fun<la- 
raental  principle  of  the  Kingdom  that  a  man  should 
lose  his  life.  Hence  it  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  with  Baldensperger  {Selbstheuntsstscin  Jesu^) 
tliat,  after  the  crisis  near  Cajsarea  Philippi,  when 
His  death  becomes  clear  as  an  inevitable  event, 
He  passes  through  a  '  Messianic  re-birth.'  But  un- 
doubtedly in  the  latter  part  of  the  ministry  the 
will  to  die  became  more  defined  in  relation  to 
gathering  circumstances,  and  hence  occupied  a 
central  place  in  His  teaching  (Mk  8»i  ||  9'^  [Mt  11^^] 
930-32^  Mk  10»2-»^  II  =*"•  *5  l2'ff-  14  passim). 

From  these  passaj^es  wo  learn  :  (a)  that  Ilis  death  was  to  be 
inflicted,  and  consunmiate  His  rejection  by  Israel  ;  (b)  that  it 
was  also  the  will  of  His  Father  (Mk  1436) ;  (c)  that  He  looked  on 
it  in  the  lijjht  of  Is  53,  and  therefore  could  call  it  a  '  ransom  for 
the  many '  (Mk  10*5,  Is  SSS-  6. 12),  and  as  apjiropriate  to  the  Son  of 
Man  who  is  supreme  in  authority  over  the  KiMgdom  ;  lie  would 
suffer  as  Messiah  not  merely  with,  but/or  His  own ;  (d)  that  He 
deliberately  and  solemnly  set  it  forth  at  the  Last  Supper  as  a 
means  of  redemption,  as  the  ratifyinij  of  new  relations  between 
God  and  man  ('  l)lood  of  the  Covenant ') ;  (<;)  that  He  faced  this 
death  with  peculiar  agony  of  soul,  but  endured  its  approach,  its 
accompaniments,  its  outer  shame  and  inner  horror,  with  stead- 
fast will  as  the  sacrifice  without  which  He  could  not  establish 
the  Kingship  of  God  over  '  the  many.' 

ig)  The  expectation  of  death. — This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  either  the  theory  of  the  Atone- 
ment or  the  detailed  and  successive  steps  through 
which  His  consciousness  passed.  Suffice  it  on  the 
latter  point  to  say  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
Gospels  are  best  explained  if  we  keep  two  sets  of 
facts  before  us.  (i. )  A  great  mind  can  hold  a  great 
purpose  in  vieAV  and  see  its  general  outlines  without 
allowing  itself  to  be  ^prematurely  concerned  with  all 
the  particulars.  A  great  mind  furtlier  can  foresee 
and  yet  hold  ott'  the  agony  of  a  coming  sorrow.  The 
serenity  whicli  some  jDeople  see  in  the  earlier  days 
of  His  ministry  is  a  witness  not  to  His  ignorance 
that  only  death  could  win  that  Kingship,  but  to 
the  greatness  and  soundness,  amounting  in  His 
case  to  majesty,  of  self-direction,  self-estimate,  and 
self-control.  To  say  that  He  could  not  have  pre- 
served a  calm  consciousness  in  view  of  that  event 
is  to  belittle  Him  absurdly,  below  the  standard  of 
many  brave  men  and  women.  '  For  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  him  he  endured '  is  not  a  psycho- 
logical blunder  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  (12^). 
(ii.)  Much  must  be  allowed  for  His  'paideutic' 
method.  Not  only  did  His  task  unfold  itself 
to  His  own  mind  in  successive  steps,  from  great 
principles  and  a  supreme  purpose  which  was 
already  formed  and  firmly  held  when  He  entered 
on  His  Messianic  functions,  but  He  had  also  to  com- 
municate these  principles  and  their  practical  issues 
in  like  (but  not  always  parallel)  steps  to  His  dis- 
ciples. The  sudden  clear  teaciiing  that  He  must 
suffer  and  die  (Mk  8^^  and  ||)  is  undoubtedly 
made  possible  by  their  confession  of  His  Messiah- 
ship.  To  announce  His  inevitable  deatii  before 
that  would  have  hindered  the  growth  of  their  in- 
sigiit,  but  after  that  insight  had  reached  a  certain 
clarity  and  steadfastness  the  shock  of  that  other 
revelation  must  be  given.    And  their  whole  bearing 
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justified  Hi-^  iiietliod.  (/i)  Kc.-.urrection. — That 
Jesus  siioke  not  ouly  of  His  death,  but  also,  thougli 
with  signilicint  reserve,  of  His  resurrection,  was  at 
one  time  luuch  (juestioiied.  Hut  tlie  frank  accept- 
ance of  the  esciiatological  elements  of  His  teaching 
sets  that  dispute  at  an  end.  He  who  announced 
both  His  deatii  and  His  louiing  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  as  'Son  of  man '  did  foresee  a  resurrection 
of  some  kind.  The  Synoptics  agree  (with  only  a 
verbal  variation  [Mk  8"  'after  three  days'])  that 
He  prophesied  His  resurrection  as  tliey  afterwards 
record  it,  implying  the  idea  of  a  physical  resurrec- 
tion. It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  Jesus  carried 
in  His  consciousness  something  more  than  tlie 
human  hope  of  a  future  life.  It  entered  into  His 
will,  it  modified  the  scope  and  method  of  His  work, 
it  qualified  His  whole  conception  ])othof  the  King- 
dom as  a  future  event  and  of  His  relation  to  it  as 
its  Itnler.  No  doubt,  as  Strauss  saw  with  charac- 
teristic clearness,  '  this  (continuous)  certaintj^  must 
have  been  as  supernatural  as  the  event  itself  '  {Netv 
Life  of  Jesus,  Eng.  ti".,  p.  45).  But  that  need  not 
trouble  us  nowadays.  We  are  manifestly  in  the 
presence  of  a  consciousness  which  contains  elements 
tliat  must  be  frankly  conceded  to  be  superhuman. 
One  of  these  is  a  programme  of  personal  inlluencc 
which  includes  the  life  after  death.  It  is  not  at 
all  inappropriate  to  find  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  this 
aspect  of  eternal  life  radiating  from  its  wonderful 
picture  of  His  historic  consciousness.  When  He 
says  to  Martha,  '  I  am  the  resunection  and  the  life,' 
He  utters  in  mystical  phrase  what  is  implied  in  the 
assertion  that  after  death  He  will  come  in  glory 
and  receive  the  faithful  to  the  rewards  of  the 
Kingdom. 

4.  His  demands  on  the  disciples, — It  is  a  natural 
coefficient  of  all  these  forces  in  His  consciousness 
that  He  as  Messiah-King  should  make  supreme 
demands  of  His  subjects,  (a)  He  imposes  on  them 
the  law  of  faith,  a  faith  in  Himself  which  He  no- 
where discriminates  from  faith  in  God.  It  is  this 
attitude  of  trust  that  produces  His  miracles  of 
healing  and  His  words  of  forgiveness,  (h)  He  im- 
poses the  law  of  complete  surrender  even  to  deatli 
'  for  my  sake.'  The  varied  Greek  equivalents  for 
eveKiv  eaov  may  go  back  to  one  Aramaic  form,  but 
the  freedom  of  tran.slation  and  tradition  is  a  wit- 
ness to  the  frequency  and  the  penetrating  quality 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  this  regard.  This  phrase, 
uttered  in  respect  of  persecution  and  of  death, 
throws  light  upon  such  an  incident  as  the  command 
to  the  young  ruler  to  sell  his  possessions  and  follow 
Jesus,  and  upon  the  completeness  of  that  devotion 
which  He  demanded  of  the  twelve,  (c)  He  imposes 
a  still  more  searching  test — a  test  of  character — 
when  He  speaks  of  those  who  are '  worthy  '  of  Him. 
To  be  worthy  of  Him  (cf.  Mt  10**^-,  and^Harnack's 
searching  analysis  [Sayings  of  Jesus,  pp.  86-90]) 
is  tacitly  assumed  to  prove  that  a  man  belongs  to 
the  kingdom  of  rightcousnc.:is.  The  idea  must  not 
be  treated  superficially,  as  if  any  distinguished 
leader  might  determine  who  are  worthy  followers. 
It  must  be  connected  with  the  other  ideas  in 
which  Jesus  seems  to  be  constantly  revealing 
Himself  to  His  disciples  as  an  object  of  religious 
regard.  The  worthiness  here  referred  to  must, 
therefore,  be  compared  with  the  whole  standard  of 
personal  worth  which  is  presented  in  the  Gospels. 
That  standard  has  various  phases  and  elements. 
It  demands  unlimited  inward  purity,  unlimited  out- 
ward devotidu  to  the  known  will  of  God,  love  for 
God  which  absorbs  the  whole  personality,  and  love 
for  one's  neighbour  which  is  equivalent  to  the  love 
of  one's  own  life  ;  it  sets  up  the  character  of  God 
as  something  known,  in  His  righteousness  and  His 
love,  and  demands  tliat  men  sliall  aim  at  that  per- 
fection ;  it  lifts  the  whole  problem  from  local, 
national,  external  tests  to  those  which  are  uni- 


versal, supreme,  eternal,  inevitalile.  It  is  in  the 
heart  of  this  system  of  ideas,  even  in  the  course  of  its 
unfolding,  that  the  character,  will,  teaching,  and 
very  Tcrson  of  Jesus  emerge  as  an  unexpected  and 
yet  es.scntial  part  of  it.  We  are  not  concerned  with 
the  questiim  how  the  historical  could  thus  be  allied 
with  the  eternal,  how  one  jjcrson  in  time  could  de- 
termine the  moral  standing  of  all  otiiers  through 
their  deliberate  valuation  of  Him  ;  that  is  a  later 
question.  The  matter  before  us  is  one  of  fact.  It 
would  seem  that,  according  to  the  earliest  tradition, 
Jesus  did  without  formality  of  claim,  but  con- 
stantly, on  all  sides  of  His  self-expression,  in  word 
and  act,  draw  to  Himself  the  faith  and  obedience 
of  His  disciples  and  present  Himself  to  them  as 
the  standard  of  moral  worth — in  fjut,  became  to 
them  the  object  of  a  religious  regard.  The  effort 
to  prove  that  tliLs  worship  of  Christ  aro.se  only  after 
His  death  and  is  reflected  into  the  story  of  His 
ministry  has  been  prolonged,  painstaking,  and 
futile.  The  fact  is  too  deeply  and  subtly  involved 
in  the  whole  presentation  of  His  personality,  even 
in  the  Sj'nopLic  Gospels,  to  have  been  added  and 
merely  reflected  from  later  and  baseless  enthusiasm. 
The  vast  majority  of  modern  scholars — even  in- 
cluding many  like  Wernle  and  Harnack,  who  are 
reckoned  to  the  so-called  '  Liberal '  po.sition — admit 
that  there  are  here  in  the  Gospels  indubitable 
proofs  that  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  contained 
elements  not  invented  by  the  apostles,  yet  not 
native  to  the  luiman  mind  as  known  everywhere 
else  in  history.  These  elements,  as  we  have  sur- 
veyed them  thus  far,  appeared  in  the  kind  of  things 
He  undertook  to  do  among  men,  in  the  manner  of 
His  self-expression.  They  go  deep  into  the  inmost 
workings  of  His  mind,  into  the  foundations  of  His 
character,  into  the  substance  of  His  purpose.  Con- 
ceive them  as  [lossessed  by  a  man — a  son  of  the  race 
— and  they  become  a  confusion  and  a  folly.  But 
the  Church  has  conceived  them  as  the  supremely 
natural  revealings  of  a  superhuman  conscious  will, 
and  they  have  been  lifted  into  harmony  and  diAine 
power  (see,  further,  under  III.). 

D.  The  special  titles.— i.  The  Son  of  God.— 
The  NT  contains  material  for  tracing  in  part  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  meaning  of  this 
great  title.  In  view  of  the  arbitrariness  of  his 
critical  method,  we  shall  assume  that  N.  Schmidt 
{EBi  iv.  469011'.,  and  The  Prophet  of  Nuzarefh) 
occupies  an  impossible  position  when  he  maintains 
'  that  Jesus  never  called  Himself  "  the  Son  of  God," 
and  never  was  addressed  by  th.it  title '  (EBi  iv.  4701 , 
where  the  last  clause,  strictly  taken,  may  be  true, 
but  is  irrelevant). 

{a)  Ttvo  termini. — The  terminus  a  quo  in  NT 
usage  is  reilected  not  only  in  the  Synojitic  Gospels, 
but  even  in  the  Fourth,  where  we  find  in  certain 
passages  what  appears  to  have  been  the  current 
Jewish  use  of  the  phrase.  Its  history  goes  back  to 
Fs  2"-,  where  the  twin  ideas  of  Messiahship  and 
Sonship  are  brought  together.  The  well-known 
Hebrew  way  of  conceiving  of  Israel  as  God's  Son  by 
making  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  the  birthd.iy  of 
the  people  (Ex  4--,  Hos  11^  etc.)  was  followed  up  by 
an  equally  careful  avoidance  of  the  idea  that  any 
King  of  Israel  was  His  otl'spring.  The  idea  of  Son- 
ship  expressed  in  Nathan's  words  (2  S  T''')  is  quite 
evidently  religious  and  ethical,  and  that  passage 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  language  of  Fs  2.  In 
the  Jewish  period,  out.side  the  Gospels,  no  certain 
cases  are  found  in  which  the  Messiah  is  spoken  of 
as  'Son  of  God.'  But  in  the  Gospels,  though  the 
evidence  is  confused,  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
occasionally  the  phrase  was  employed  as  a  honorific 
title  for  the  anointed  one  ;  cf.  Mk  3''  .-)'  (Mt  S^S), 
Mt  14^  (wantinu-  in  Mk),  Mt  16"*  (dilicrent  in 
Mk  S=»,  Lk  9-").  Jlt  26"^  (different  in  Mk  14«\  Lk 
22wij.)^   Mt  27^"  (different  in  Lk  23"',  wanting  in 
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Mk),  Lk  4".  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  words  of 
Nathanael  (1^)  and  Martha  (IV)  sound  like  faith- 
ful echoes  of  this  early  period  when  the  Messiah 
was  spoken  of  as  Son  of  God  in  a  manner  similar 
to  Israel,  Ephraim,  and  David,  who  were  uniquely 
loved,  chosen,  and  endowed  by  God.  The  title  as 
so  used  did  not,  of  course,  involve  any  reference 
either  to  the  pre-existence  or  to  the  mode  of  birth  of 
the  Messiah.  The  terminus  ad  quern  in  the  NT 
literature  is  seen  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
quite  as  clearly  as  in  the  P'ourth  Gospel.  There 
the  Son  is  conceived  of  as  a  divine  being  (He  P"-) 
who  partook  of  human  life  by  a  sublime  act  of  His 
own  gracious  will  (2'^). 

{b)  The  source  of  the  later  use. — That  which  came 
historically  between  these  extremes  and  made 
possible  the  passage  from  the  earlier  vague  mean- 
ing of  this  title  to  the  later  exalted  meaning  was 
the  consciousness  and  self-manifestation  of  Jesus. 
As  we  have  seen,  He  spoke  of  God  as  His  Father 
with  a  note  which  diiferentiated  His  relationship 
from  that  of  all  other  men.  He  avoided  the  almost 
unavoidable  phrase  '  Our  Father '  except  when  He 
taught  His  discipltjs  how  they  should  pray.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Synoptics,  He  rather  took  this  Sonship 
as  a  fundamental  fact,  not  to  be  discussed,  while 
the  Fourth  Gospel  represents  it  as  an  open  claim 
which  caused  much  controversy  between  Him  ami 
the  Jewish  theologians  and  nearly  brought  Him 
to  death  (Jn  5'"-  lO-^-^^).  And  it  is  of  the  utmost 
significance  that  John  in  these  two  passages  re- 
presents this  claim  to  a  unique  and  divine  Sonship 
to  have  been  found  by  His  enemies  simply  in  His 

{leculiar  emphasis  upon  the  Mords  '  My  Father.' 
f  this  is  true  to  fact,  then  certain  passages  in  the 
Synoptics  must  have  conveyed  the  same  idea  to  His 
disciples.  In  the  Synoptics  reference  must  be  made 
toMk  121-12  (Mt  21^ff-,  Lk  20"^-),  where  He  by  im- 
plication describes  Himself  as  '  Son '  as  compared 
mth  the  prophets  and  others,  who  are  'servants,' 
to  Mt  IT^  (see  Dalman,  Worte  Jesu%  p.  231),  and 
to  Mk  13^^,  of  which  H.  J.  Holtzmann  {Die  Synup- 
tiker^,  Tiibingen,  1901,  p.  170)  says  that  it  is  the 
only  place  in  which  *  The  Son  of  God '  appears  to 
have  a  metaphysical  value.  In  the  light  of  such 
passages,  the  repeated  emphasis  upon  '  Son  of  God ' 
in  the  story  of  the  Temptation — especially  if  that 
story  came  from  His  own  lips — must  not  be  referred 
to  the  popular,  but  to  His  own  characteristic,  under- 
standing of  the  term. 

(c)  A  central  passage. — One  of  the  central  pas- 
sages is  Mt  1125-27,  Lie  1021'-  (from  Q),  concerning 
which  it  is  clear  :  (i. )  that  He  reveals  a  conscious- 
ness beyond  that  of  all  prophets  and  saints  in  a 
•  sonship '  which  is  the  basis  of  mutual  knowledge 
between  Himself  and  'the  Father';  (ii.)  that  He 
recognizes  that  '  all  things '  have  been  '  delivered ' 
unto  Him.  Wellhausen  (on  Mt  uss-soj  points  out 
that  all  doctrine  and  knowledge  is  among  the  Jews 
vapASocns.  But '  the  TrapdSocrts  of  Jesus  springs  im- 
mediately from  God,  not  from  men.'  It  is  very 
common  to  restrict  this  phrase  to  matters  of  know- 
ledge and  teaching  (so  Harnack,  Wellhausen, 
Denney).  And  yet,  if  we  read  the  passage  in  its 
Matthaean  context,  it  would  seem  that '  all  things ' 
must  include  at  least  the  Messianic  functions  to 
which  He  refers  in  His  reply  to  John's  messengers 
(Mt  112'- )>  and  Avhich  ought  to  have  brouglit  to 
repentance  the  cities  where  His  mighty  works 
were  done  (Mt  112°).  To  some  it  still  seems  jejune 
and  entirely  untrue  to  the  range  of  His  conscious- 
ness and  the  type  of  His  Messiahship  to  restrict  the 
'  all  things '  to  His  '  doctrine  '  (see  Harnack's  argu- 
ment in  Sayings  of  Jesus,  p.  297  ft". ).  The  revelation 
to  which  He  refers  in  the  next  clause,  even  thougli 
He  does  mention  the  aotpol,  must  mean  more  than 
'  a  revelation  of  a  knowledge.'  Was  He  not  speak- 
ing with  the  ffocpol  when  they  rejected  His  revelation 


of  the  Spirit  of  God  by  His  works  in  Mt  122«ff-  ? 
Did  He  exclude  tliat  kind  of  revelation  when  He 
thought  of  the  '  all  things '  ?  And  further,  if  it 
is  '  teaching '  that  constitutes  the  whole  of  His 
'  yoke '  (Mt  112^),  wherein  does  that  diller  from  the 
'  burdens '  which  He  deplores  ?  If  the  paragraph 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  this  setting,  the  best 
place  to  put  it  would  be  after  the  death  of  sacrifice 
had  come  fully  into  view.  Then  the  true  meaning 
of  '  all  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me '  would 
appear  clearly  as  a  reference  to  the  functions  of 
the  Messiahship.  The  words  can  only  express  the 
consciousness  that  everything  necessary  for  estab- 
lishing the  Kingship  of  God  was  now  committed 
to  His  will,  and  that,  as  we  know,  included  far 
more  than  teachings. 

(c?)  The  origin  of  this  Sonship. — The  idea  that 
the  term  '  Son  of  God '  was  only  equivalent  to  the 
term  '  Messiah '  having  been  discredited,  some 
scholars  tried  to  prove  that  Jesus  first  conceived 
of  His  Messiahship  and  from  that  passed  on  to  His 
unique  Sonship.  That  theory  in  turn  seems  to  be 
doomed.  It  is  clear  that  His  Messiahship  arose 
out  of  a  religious  background,  but  that  religious 
background  had  notliing  greater  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  '  the  Father '  in  His  relation  to  '  the 
Son.'  But,  if  this  filial  relationship  with  God  is 
the  basis  of  His  consciousness,  and  if  it  is  unique, 
incommunicable  save  in  a  secondary  though  still 
glorious  sense  (Jn  1^2,  Ro  8^-  "-i^,  where  the  use 
oiriKva  for  viol  is  significant),  is  it  also  true  that 
we  get  from  Himself  no  hint  as  to  its  origin  ? 
That  it  is  more  than  merely  religio-ethical  is  evi- 
dent (see  Dalman,  Worte  Jesu^,  p.  235).  He  seems 
to  have  taken  for  granted  that  men  would  consider 
it  to  be  supra-temporal  and  assume  that  He  had 
'  come '  or  '  been  sent '  in  a  higher  sense  than  can 
be  used  of  the  sending  or  coming  of  a  prophet. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  find  in  Matthew  (5"  lO^i-  « 
1 125-27)  a  series  of  aorists  which  seem  clearly  to  refer 
to  pre-temporal  acts  of  God.  To  these  W.  C.  Allen 
would  add,  as  significant  of  the  same  idea  of  pre- 
existence,  Mt  5"  913  1110  152^  (see  his  St.  Matthew, 
pp.  46,  122,  123).  But  that  eternal  Sonship  which 
seems  to  be  behind  so  many  of  His  references  to 
His  mission,  and  which  was  for  others  an  inference 
from  His  self-revelation,  naturally  became  in  their 
minds  a  pre-condition  when  they  came  to  tell  the 
story  of  His  Messiahship.  Then  they  accounted 
for  His  unique  Sonship  either  by  the  unique  birth 
(Lk  P^)  or  by  His  pre-existence  as  the  Logos  and 
His  manifestation  in  the  flesh  (Jn  l^-  ^). 

2.  The  Son  of  Man. — {a)  Origin  of  the  term. — 
Controversy  has  long  raged  around  this  great  title. 
Until  about  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  generally 
accepted  as  a  historical  fact  that  Jesus  used  the 
phrase,  and  ingenuity  was  spent  upon  discovering 
what  He  meant  by  it  and  why  He  seems  to  have 
preferred  it  to  any  other.  (For  full  accounts  of 
the  varieties  of  opinion  see  the  summaries  s^ih 
voce  of  S.  R.  Driver  in  HDB,  and  of  N.  Schmidt 
in  EBi.)  A  sudden  change  was  wrought  when 
some  German  scholars,  especially  Lietzmann, 
Wellhausen,  and  Fiebig,  raised  the  question,  on 
purely  philological  grounds,  whether  Jesus  could 
have  used  the  phrase  at  all.  Assuming  that  He 
spoke  Aramaic,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Aramaic 
equivalent  of  6  vlbs  tov  avdpihirov  could  only  be 
Barnash  or  Barnasha,  and  that  this  was  the 
ordinary  Aramaic  word  for  '  a  man '  in  the  indefinite 
sense,  and  had  come  to  be  used  as  an  indefinite 
personal  pronoun  for  'one.'  The  conclusion  was 
reached  by  some  (Wellhausen,  Schmidt,  etc.)  that 
a  sheer  misunderstanding  of  certain  (authentic) 
sayings  (especially  Mk  2i^-  ^^•),  where  Jesus  spoke 
of  '  man,'  had  led  early  Greek  translators  from  the 
Aramaic  to  use  the  unnatural  Greek  phrase,  and 
that  by  a  natural  process  this  was  extended  to  other 
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autlientic  passages,  and  also  to  some  new  ones  which 
theological  conceptions  of  His  Person  led  them  to 
attribnte  to  Jesus.  The  discussion  of  this  iiroblem 
must  be  left  to  the;  linguistic  specialists.  But  a  sur- 
vey of  the  controversy  yields  t!ie  following  points. 

(1)  Much  depends  on  tlie  date  ascribed  to  the  first  documents 
in  which  it  occurs.  Now  the  authors  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
found  this  phrase  in  tliatdocurntnt  y  which  gave  them  so  many 
of  the  words  of  Jesus.  If  tliuy  independently  tfot  hold  of  (^  in 
Greek,  and  if,  as  llarnack  liolds,  it  was  composed  before  the 
Fall  of  Jerusalem,  it  must  be  dated  in  tlie  lifetime  of  many  of 
the  first  disciples  of  Jesus.  This  fact  will  ^o  far  to  prove  that 
'  Mark '  found  the  phrase  in  his  independent  material,  which  also 
must  have  existed  before  a.d.  70.  The  double  process  of  mis- 
understanding the  Aramaic  phrase  and  usin^  it  for  theolo^^ical 
ends,  by  which  N.  Schmidt  accounts  for  its  place  in  the  Gospels, 
ia  then  thrown  back  to  the  lifetime  of  the  primarj'  apostles. 
This  seems  incredible  among  people  who  spoke  both  Aramaic 
and  Greek.  (2)  Those  who  believe  that  Jesus  used  some  word 
to  express  this  idea  agree  that  He  therein  referred  directly  to 
Dn  713,  and  did  so  most  distinctly  at  His  trial  (Mk  1462)."  it 
seems  dillicult  to  believe  that  He  could  not  have  made  this 
reference  in  that  form,  on  the  ground  that,  as  Lietzmann  insists, 
the  title  Son  of  Man  '  did  not,  and  for  linguistic  reasons  could 
not,  e.xist  in  Aramaic' — an  extreme  which  Dalman  refuses  to 
accept  (Worte  IJcsu",  p.  193  f.).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
the  Greek  Gospels  were  translated  (in  the  lectionary  known  as 
the  EKanije-liarixim  Hierosolymitanu7n)\nto  an  Aramaic  dialect 
which  '  may,  perhaps,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  that  in  which 
Jesus  spoke  to  His  disciples '  (E.  Nestle,  Textual  Criticism  of  the 
Greek  XT,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1901,  p.  103),  two  forms  were  used, 
clumsy  as  they  were,  as  equivalents  for  the  Greek  for  '  Son  of 
Man '  (N.  Schmidt,  A'Ci  iv.  4714).  The  phrase  is  indeed,  and 
admittedly,  uncouth  in  any  and  every  language.  But  its  very 
strangeness  may  have  lent  it  value  for  the  purpose  of  Jesus. 
Those  who  believe  with  R.  H.  Charles  that  Jesus  adopted  the 
phrase  from  the  'Similitudes'  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  have  less 
trouble,  of  course,  with  its  presence  in  the  Gospels,  but  throw 
the  philological  puzzle  back  to  its  origin  in  '  Enoch.'  On  the 
other  hand,  E.  A.  Abbott  holds  that  Jesus  derived  the  term  from 
Ezekiel,  where  vie  av6pu>TTov  appears  scores  of  times  in  LXX  as  a 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  beii  'ddhi'tm.  As  to  the  Aramaic 
translation  of  the  latter,  which  would  be  given  in  the  synagogues, 
he  points  out  that  the  Targuiu  of  Jonathan  (2nd  cent.)  calls 
Ezekiel  bar'ddham,  and  this  may  have  been  the  phrase  familiar 
to  Jesus.  If  this  were  the  phrase  He  used,  which  Abbott  seems 
to  hold  as  possible,  the  reference  to  Dn  712  would  not  be  ex- 
cluded. His  whole  manner  of  revenling  His  consciousness  in- 
volved the  constant  use  of  many  OT  ideas  and  passages,  hitherto 
unharmonized  or  superficially  interpreted.  His  consciousness 
extracted  their  inner  unity  as  the  reflexion  of  itself,  and  their 
variety  as  the  prophetic  voices  of  God.  (3)  The  avoidance  of 
the  title  by  the  authors  of  the  Gospels,  except  when  they  attri- 
bute its  use  to  Jesus,  arose  from  their  recognition  of  its  strange- 
ness, and  their  reverence  for  His  purpose  in  its  adoption. 
Moreover,  the  titles  which  they  use  are  either  religious  or 
prophetic  in  their  meaning,  but  '  Son  of  Man  '  does  not  imme- 
diately suggest  a  religious  idea  like  'the  Lord,' nor  link  Him 
directly  and  openlyjwith  canonical  prophecy  like  '  the  Christ,' 
nor  immediately  with  the  Father,, like  'Son  of  God.'  It 'is 
colourless  in  these  respects,  and  even  in  our  own  day  is  used 
only  when  men  wish  to  emphasize  one  of  the  aspects  of  His 
Person,  namely.  His  humanity.  But  that  was  not  what  the 
earliest  disciples  needed  to  emphasize  by  means  of  a  title  ;  and 
probably  it  was  not  what  Jesus  intended  by  it.  Its  avoidance 
in  the  Epistles  is  due  obviously  to  the  fact  that  to  Gentiles  it 
could  have  had  no  meaning  at  all.  This  makes  it  all  the  more 
significant  that  the  Gentile  Synoptic  (Luke),  who  avoids  so 
much  that  is  peculiarly  Jewish,  retains  it  so  freely  in  the  words 
of  Jesus,  and  preserves  several  instances  of  its  use  which  are 
peculiar  to  his  Gospel  (see  below).  (4)  It  is  not  impossible  that, 
when  Jesus  used  the  Aramaic  form.  His  emphasis  on  it  carried 
the  meaning  '  the  Man,'  but  that,  for  reasons  partially  suggested 
by  Dalman  {op.  cit.,  p.  196  f.),  the  only  Greek  form  free  from 
embarrassment  was  not  6  avBpioiro^,  but  6  vcbs  toO  a.v8pu>trov. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  conclusivel}'  proved  that  Jesus  could  not, 
even  in  Aramaic,  use  a  phrase,  however  peculiar,  for  which  those 
Greek  words  were,  in  the  minds  of  men  who  knew  and  read  and 
wrote  both  languages,  the  best  equivalent.  Burkitt  holds  that 
'  the  Son  of  Man '  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Aramaic  for 
'the  human  being,'  'the  Man,'  and  that,  when  Jesus  used  it, 
the  effect  would  be  '  the  Man — you  know  of  whom  I  speak,'  and 
that  at  His  trial  the  reference  to  Dn  ^^'i  became  quite  clear 
(Earliest  Sources  for  the  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  66). 

(b)  Use  of  the  term  by  Jestis. — It  must  help  us  to 
understand  His  consciousness  if  we  try  to  discover 
why  and  how  He  used  this  strange  title. 

(1)  We  must  remember  that  the  term  'Messiah' 
did  not  occur  as  a  personal  noun  until  Jewish 
times,  and  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  it  by  us 
as  an  equivalent  for  other  terms  may  and  does  lead 
to  inaccuracy.  Some  word  must,  indeed,  be  found 
to  cover  all  the  phenomena  of  the  strange  alluring 
hope  which  held  the  eyes  of  that  race  directed 
upon  God  and  the  future  with  passionate  confi- 


dence ;  and  '  Messiah '  has  become  fixed  for  us  in 
that  usage.  But  we  must  not  forg'et  that  many 
descriptions  of  their  hope  even  in  the  OT  contain 
no  allusion  to  a  personal  Messiah.  The  word 
'Messiah'  in  late  Jewish  literature — 'mine  (or 
'  the  ')  anointed  one  ' — is  used  most  frequently 
where  the  mind  of  the  seer  is  fixed  upon  the  clasli 
of  nations,  when  he  thinks  of  dynasty  succeeding 
dynasty  and  empire  overthrowing  empire.  Then 
he  conceives  of  the  Anointed  One,  generally  as  the 
'  Sou  of  David,'  as  appearing  to  overcome  all  foes. 
From  this  it  becomes  j)lain  that  in  the  days  of 
Jesus — whether  false  Messiahs  had  already  ap- 
peared or  not — the  word  Messiah  would  inevitably 
suggest  a  powerful  historical  king,  a  warrior,  an 
army,  a  sudden  and  resistless  revolution.  But,  if 
we  take  Enoch  37-70  to  be  pre-Christian,  another 
conception  of  the  gneat  deliverance  had  arisen. 
Developing  the  central  idea  in  Dn  7'*,  the  eye  of 
faith  saw  one  ajjpear,  who  comes  down  upon  the 
plane  of  history  from  above,  wholly  'supernatural,' 
for  whom  a  new  name  must  be  found.  (He  is  very 
rarely  called  'the  Anointed.')  He,  'the  Son  of 
Man,'  shall  execute  judgment  on  men  and  angels 
alike.  His  sphere  is  evidently  other  than  that 
usually  associated  with  the  picture  of  the  anointed 
king,  of  David's  lineage. 

The  ditlerence  between  the  ideals  led  to  a  differ- 
ence in  the  effect  of  the  names  principally  associated 
with  each.  This  comes  out  in  a  startling  way  in 
the  trial  scene.  When  Jesus  is  asked  whether  He 
is '  the  Christ,'  He  not  only  assents,  but  immediately, 
as  if  still  avoiding  a  misunderstanding,  makes  the 
statement  that  they  will  see  '  the  Sun  of  Man 'at 
the  right  hand  of  power  and  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
Now,  it  was  no  blasphemy,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  for  a  man  to  claim  to  be  Messiah  ; 
but  the  claim  to  be  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  uttered  in 
the  presence  of  so  many  witnesses,  was  taken  as  a 
blasphemous  claim  at  once.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
according  to  the  Synoptics,  the  Jewish  judges  did 
not  lay  before  Pilate  the  religious  (Son  of  Man) 
but  the  political  (Messiah)  charge,  that  He  claimed 
'  to  be  king '  (Mk  15^).  Luke  tells  us  (22''')  that  it 
was  the  claim  to  be  Son  of  Man  that  led  to  the 
further  question,  '  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God  ?' 
— where  '  Son  of  God '  cannot  be  a  mere  repetition 
of  the  original  question,  '  If  thou  art  the  Clirist, 
tell  us '  (v.*'),  but  suggests  that  the  term  '  Son  of 
Man '  carried  to  their  minds  higher  personal  im- 
plications than  'Messiah.'  Exactly  tne  same  suc- 
cession of  ideas  appears  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
where  Pilate  is  evidently  first  told  that  Jesus 
claimed  to  be  king  of  the  Jews  (Jn  18^^  ;  though, 
strangely  enough,  both  here  and  in  the  Synoptics 
the  exact  language  of  the  first  accusation  as  re- 
ported from  the  Jewish  judges  to  Pilate  is  not  pre- 
served). When  Pilate  seems  unimpressed  by  that 
apparently  foolish  idea,  they  then  pass  to  a  new 
(religious)  accusation  (19'')  based  on  their  Law,  viz. 
'he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God.'  Such  facts 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  term  Messiah  carried 
with  it  too  much  of  a  '  political '  meaning,  and  for 
that  reason  Jesus  avoided  its  use  or  acceptance, 
except  among  the  inner  circle  of  disciples  (Mt  IG^'"'^-) 
or  at  the  final  trial,  whereas  the  term  Son  of  Man 
was  so  instinct,  for  those  who  understood  it  at  all, 
with  what  we  call  '  supernatural '  connotation  that 
it  suggested  the  attitude  of  expectant  waiting  upon 
God's  mighty  act  rather  than  the  readiness  of  a 
subject  people  for  revolution.  He  therefore  could 
feel  secure  that  those  who  grasped  anything  of  its 
meaning,  and  they  may  have  been  few,  would  not 
be  as  the  dangerous  zealots,  while  those  who  did 
not  understand  it  would  inquire  (Jn  12*»). 

(2)  Jesus  used  this  title  from  an  early  ]ieriod  in 
His  ministry  down  to  the  very  end,  and  in  many 
connexions,  in  relation  to  His  functions  as   the 
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founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Some 
of  tliese  correspond  with  the  functions  assigned  to 
the  Son  of  Man  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  but  many 
are  profoundly  different. 

(i.)  Before  the  critical  passage  describing  His 
appearance  to  His  disciples  near  Csesarea  Philippi, 
He  had  alreadj'  used  it,  according  to  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels,  twice  (Mk  2'"  2-^  and  ||) ;  accord- 
ing to  Q,  four  times  in  Matthew's  arrangement, 
and  twice  in  Luke's  arrangement  (Mt  8-^  IP^  1232-  « 
and  II) ;  according  to  Luke  alone,  once  more  (6-^, 
where  Mt  5^^  reads  'for  my  sake').  Of  these 
the  most  significant  are  that  the  Son  of  Man  has 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  and  is  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  latter  is  not  a  strange  claim,  as 
WellhaiTsen  and  others  maintain,  when  we  re- 
member tliat  the  Sabbath  was  a  Jewish  institution, 
and  that  the  saying  is  parallel,  therefore,  to  His 
assumption  of  authority  over  other  institutions, 
such  as  '  the  Law '  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  Temple  (Mt  128,  gf_  y^r  ni5-i8)^  and  even  the 
Covenant  itself  (Mk  U^). 

(ii.)  He  uses  the  title  'Son  of  Man'  when  He 
begins  to  teach  His  disciples  about  His  death 
(Mk  8^^  9'-).  And  part  of  their  distress  and 
dismay  must  have  been  due  to  this  most  astonish- 
ing collocation  of  ideas.  For,  if  He  had  already 
uttered  the  words  of  Mt  lO"^  Ipa  12«-  ^^  1337.  41^ 
He  had  suggested  to  them  a  personal  jiower  and 
authority  with  which  death  seemed  utterly  incon- 
sistent. According  to  the  Synoptics,  the  teaching 
about  His  death  immediately  followed  the  confes- 
sion of  Peter  at  Csesarea.  Now,  it  is  essential  to 
a  conception  of  His  method  to  see  that  Matthew  is 
right  in  his  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  our 
Lord's  question,  '  Who  do  men  say  that  the  Son 
of  Man  is?'  (16^3.  cf.  Mk  8'-^  Lk  9^8).  He  had 
already  spoken  of  Himself  as  '  the  Son  of  Man,' 
but  that  name  of  itself  had  for  them  no  delinite- 
ness,  and  needed  interpretation  ;  so  the  problem 
was  whether  the  disciples  had  yet  'placed  '  Him  in 
their  scheme  of  things.  Hence  the  joy  when  He 
found  that  they  saw  in  Him  the  Messiah.  But 
this  insight  of  theirs  made  it  urgent  that  they 
should  not  be  swept  off  their  feet  by  earthly  views 
of  the  Messiah.  They  must  learn  that  the  Son  of 
Man  is  not  only  the  Messiah  of  their  familiar 
hopes,  but  also  the  '  Suffering  Servant,'  and  must 
die.  Hence  this  is  the  title  which  He  uses  when 
describing  the  purpose  and  effect  of  that  death  on 
the  relations  of  man  and  God  (Mk  10^^  14-2'-).  In 
and  for  His  own  consciousness,  the  union  of  '  the 
Son  of  Man '  with  the  '  Suffering  Servant  of 
Jahweh '  had  already  taken  place.  That  which 
was  incongruous  for  His  disciples  had  long  been 
central  for  Him.  That  which  to  them  is  a  moral 
impossibility  shines  before  Him  even  through  lurid 
glory  as  the  crown  of  the  moral  universe.  In  His 
blood  the  relations  of  God  and  man  are  re-con- 
structed. He  who  serves  the  race  unto  death,  if 
He  be  the  Son  of  Man,  ipso  facto  becomes  the  Lord 
of  its  destiny.  But  His  Lordship  is  for  His  con- 
sciousness e(iuivalent  to  the  Kingship  of  God. 
Here  then  the  new  and  transcendent  fact  is 
attained,  first  in  His  insight  and  will,  and  then  in 
the  experience  of  those  upon  whom  the  new  re- 
lationship, the  actual  Kingship  of  the  Father,  takes 
effect.  Not  the  fuHilmentof  the  Law  by  tlio  mass 
of  the  people,  as  their  Kabbis  tanght,"  not  even 
their  repentance  at  the  call  of  a  proplict,  like  John 
the  Baptist,  not  the  ab.stract  announcement  by 
Jesus  that  God  is  the  Father,  nor  even  the  ex- 
emplification of  it  in  His  treatment  of  the  sinful 
and  the  suffering,  opens  the  new  era  in  the  creative 
relations  of  God  and  man.  The  foundations  of  the 
world  have  been  changed.  That  new  era  is  pro- 
duced by  the  will  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  offer  Him- 
self as  in  some  real  sense  a  ransom,  a  sacriiice  in 


death.  But  this  death  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  due 
ultimately  to  the  will  of  God  (see  use  of  trapadidcofu 
in  Mk  9=*i  10^«  14«  ;  cf.  Jn  lO^^  1227'-).  it  is  in- 
trinsic to  the  very  nature  of  that  process  by  which 
God  is  to  establish  the  perfect  Kingship  of  His  holy 
love  and  holy  will  among  men.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  startling  feature  of  the  re-interpretation 
(referred  to  above)  of  the  functions  of  the  deliverer, 
whether  called  Messiah  or  Son  of  Man.  Histori- 
cally, it  is  rooted  in  the  Ebbed- Jahweh  of  Isaiah  ; 
actually  it  was  present  to  the  consciousness  and 
will  of  Jesus  as  a  living  purpose ;  and  its  effect  is 
seen  in  that  new  form  of  religious  consciousness 
whose  intelligible,  not  to  say  intelligent,  history 
began  when  the  primary  apostles  discovered  that 
the  Cross  was  the  instrument  of  the  Christ  for  their 
reconciliation  with  God.  Almost  all  the  NT  litera- 
ture finds  there  the  secret  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
It  has  been  estal)lished  in  sacrifice,  in  a'deed  whose 
superhuman  quality  is  seen  in  its  transcendent 
moral  beauty  and  poM'er  (1  Co  V^^-).  St.  Paul  it 
was  who  saw  so  deeply  that  the  death  of  Jesus 
secured  that  vindication  of  the  righteousness  of 
God  which  some  of  the  greatest  prophets  and  seers 
had  foreseen  as  a  necessary  condition  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingship  of  God. 

(iii. )  The  title  '  Son  of  Man '  is  used  also  and  most 
frequently  in  the  eschatological,  including  the 
apocalyptic,  parts  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  He  speaks 
to  His  disciples  (according  to  Lk  17^'^-  ^•'-  -"•  ^")  of 
'  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man,'  which  may  have 
reminded  them  of  the  Jewish  way  of  speaking  of 
'  the  days  of  the  Messiah.'  (The  peculiarly  Jewish 
colouring  of  this  phrase  shows  that  Luke,  who 
avoids  that  kind  of  thing  when  lie  can,  found  it  in 
some  document  not  used  by  Matthew  and  Mark.) 
He  will  appear  in  power  and  glory  (Mk  8=*^*  IS^"  W-^) 
and  will  then  enter  upon  the  supreme  task  of  judg- 
ment (Mk  8'8=Mt  16^^  Mt  25^1).  That  appearing 
Avill  not  be  confined  to  Judsea,  but  have  universal 
effect  (Lk  172*  =  Mt  24^).  In  these  and  similar 
passages  Jesus  uses  language  which,  while  remind- 
ing His  hearers  of  passages  in  Daniel,  yet  presents 
in  its  total  effect  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  con- 
summation. It  is  not  true  to  His  consciousness  to 
say,  as  recent  '  eschatologists '  have  been  insisting, 
that  He  shared  in  the  crude  catastrophic  view  of 
the  last  things.  His  consciousness  has  wrought  a 
revolution  for  His  disciples  which  their  minds  only 
gradually  realized  ;  and  their  confusion  is  reflected 
in  the  reports  of  His  last  discourses,  and  indeed  in 
the  rest  of  tlie  NT.  He  speaks  of  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  with  power  and  'witii'  or  'on'  the  clouds 
of  heaven.  What  that  meana  for  Him  must  be  set 
beside  the  fact  that  He  has  already  come.  We 
cannot  understand  Him  by  supposing,  as  Schweitzer 
docs,  that  Jesus  expected  to  become  Messiah  and 
Son  of  Man  only  after  death.  Such  a  violent  con- 
ception of  a  consciousness  that  only  lives  on  what 
it  is  going  to  be  and  is  not  yet,  is  incredible.  The 
Son  of  Man  had  already  come.  The  miracle  that 
is  foretold  must  be  compared  Avith  the  miracle 
already  done.  His  consciousness  even  as  He  speaks 
— so  '  naturally '  ! — embraces  the  human  and  the 
superhuman,  the  conscious  will  that  'came'  and 
the  conscious  will  that  shall '  come '  again.  It  is  as 
untrue  to  the  nature  of  His  consciousness  to  confine 
it  Avholly  Avithin  the  limits  of  the  imagination  of 
His  disci])les,  as  they  looked  forward  to  His  coming, 
as  it  would  be  to  insist  that  His  mind  Iield  the 
successive  details  of  that  future  already  in  their 
actual  form.  The  essential  difference,  and  the  key 
to  our  further  understanding  of  Him,  lies  in  that 
consciousness  that  Ho,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  pre- 
existent  and  sui)eriiuman,  had  come  and  therefore 
must  and  Mould  come  again.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  pictorial  element  is  imdoubtedly 
present  in  His  e.scliatological  sayings,  and  that  will 
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add  t<»  the  conviction  that  we  nuitst  nut  atliibuto 
to  llim  tlie  cniilc  '  luiracnlisni'  that  His  discijjles 
saw  ill  tlie  form  of  His  sayinj^s.  On  the  other 
hand,  wo  must  not  take  iel'iij,'e,  witli  the  tiniitlity 
of  tlie  niodern  mind  before  the  word  'miracle,'  in 
the  iii)(ion  that  He  possessed  and  claimed  no  super- 
human power  over  the  forces  of  nature.  The 
'  purely  spiritual' view  of  His  relation  to  history, 
whate\(;r  that  may  mean,  was  His  as  little  as  it 
was  His  disciples'  view.  It  is  the  hij^her  concep- 
tion of  evolution  (not  (lie  nalnralistie,  mechanical) 
that  gi\es  to  our  day  better  than  to  His  own  or 
any  other  generation  the  means  of  interpreting 
His  consciou.sness  at  these  ]ioints.  That  view  is 
tliat  the  liistory  of  our  Wijrld  has  been  carried 
ujiwaril  and  enriched  by  the  appearance  and  opera- 
tion of  new  factors.  For  it  is  a  crude  evolutionism 
which  holds  that  the  simple  produced  the  complex 
or  the  lower  caused  the  iiiglier  to  exist.  To  say 
that  the  higher  was  in  the  lower,  when  there  is  no 
sign  of  its  presence,  does  not  enlighten  us.  It  is 
best  to  say  that,  when  the  conditions  were  ready, 
life  or  thought  appeared,  whence  we  know  not, 
and  became  a  self-multiplying  power  in  history. 
The  new  factors  are  '  from  above,'  they  have 
'  come,'  and  they  have  laid  liold  of  the  material 
prepared  for  them,  with  a  strange  jwwer  and  for 
ends  whose  nature  the  former  things  could  not 
suggest.  The  Hon  of  INlan  was  conscious  of  being 
sucii  a  new  factor  in  history,  and  hence  of  a  re- 
lation to  nature  which  was  both  human  and  more 
than  human.  He  came  eating  and  drinkhig.  He 
had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,  He  had  to  face  the 
conditions  of  human  history  even  in  temptation  of 
the  devil,  in  hostility  and  betrayal  by  those  whom 
He  loved,  in  death,  because  He  was  a  son  of  man. 
But,  being  the  Son  of  Man,  He  could  do  these 
mighty  works  among  the  forces  of  nature  and  even 
rise  from  the  dead.  And  He  would  come,  soon  or 
late  (His  words  leave  room  for  both),  with  power 
and  the  clouds  of  heaven  for  a  universal  reign  over 
the  human  race  in  the  name  of  God. 

(3)  In  the  Fourth  Gospel. — Tl).e  use  of  the  title 
'Son  of  Man'  in  the  Fourtii  (Jospel,  where  it 
occurs  12  times,  is  characteristically  difl'erent  from, 
and  yet  fundamentally  the  same  as,  its  use  in  the 
Synoptics,  (a)  The  peculiar  use  of  the  3rd  pers.  in 
connexion  with  this  title  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  in  this  Gospel  He  uses  the  1st  pers.  so  freely — 
'  I  am  '  light,  bread,  good  shepherd,  etc.  Only  at 
gsfif.  (jf  reading  avOpihirov  for  Oeov)  does  He  seem  to 
say,  and  that  indirectly,  'I  am  the  Son  of  Man.' 

(b)  Further,  we  find  that  the  title  produces  the 
same  confusion  in  the  minds  of  others  as  it  does 
according  to  the  Synoptics.  His  claim  to  be 
Messiah,  and  speculation  whether  He  be  the 
Messiah,  are  darkened  by  His  deliberate  association 
of  that  apocalyptic  and  less  familiar  title  'Son  of 
Man '  (if  familiar  at  all  to  any  but  the  doeti)  with 
death  and  witli  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His 
blood  (6-'^^).  '  His  disciples'  are  discouraged  (6^"-  ^^) 
just  as  Peter  was,  according  to  the  Synoptists. 
The  Jews  and  the  multitude  likewise  are  perplexed 
(6"),  a,nd  ask,  'Who  is  this  Son  of  Man?'  (12=«). 

(c)  It  is  in  answer  to  a  prrjdexed  mind  that  in  t\^■o 
cases  Jesns  uses  the  title  in  an  apocalyptic  con- 
nexion (3^^  Gi^-),  where  '  ascending '  and  '  descend- 
ing '  express  His  consciousness  of  superhuman 
relations  with  heaven  and  earth  (cf.  l'*^).  (d)  A 
peculiar  colouring  is  given  to  the  references  to  His 
death  by  the  strange  use  of  two  w^ords  :  '  lifted  up  ' 
(v\f/6io)  is  here  (3"  8^^  12^'--  ^■')  used  of  physical  events 
(crucifixion  and  ascension),  whereas  in  the  Synoptics 
it  is  always  used  in  an  ethical  sense  ;  and  '  glorify  ' 
(Solafw)  (12=3  1331)  jg  [jm-g  used  of  His  deatli  in  an 
ethical  sense,  whereas  the  idea  is  applied  to  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  Synoptists  in  a  way  which 
implies  a  glory  apparent  to  the  senses,     (e)  The 


essential  identity  of  this  consciousness  with  that 
descril)ed  in  the  Synoptics  is  evident.  The  dill'er- 
ence  of  colouring  is  not  wholly  explained  by  saying 
that  with  John  '  the  name  .  .  .  has  reference  not  to 
the  higher  claims  of  Jesus,  but  to  tlie  fact  of  His 
manhood'  (E.  F.  Scott,  The  Fourth  Gospel,]}.  184). 
Ilather  is  it  due  to  the  constant  ellort  in  this 
Gospel  to  present  the  historic  consciousness  of 
Jesus  as  the  perfect  union  of  the  supernatural  with 
the  natural.  He  wlio  V)oth  wept  at  the  grave  and 
immediately  raised  the  dead  was  not  living  in  a 
double  consciousness,  now  human  and  now  divine  ; 
nor,  for  this  author,  wa.s  it  primarily  'a  human 
nature  united  with  the  divine '  (ib.  p.  18G)  for  which 
the  title  was  used.  The  em|iliasis  in  these  jias-sages 
is  still  on  the  divine  which  has  become  human, 
on  tlie  supernatural  in  the  natural.  Even  in  5", 
if  we  translate  '«  .son  of  man'  (but  cf.  the  anar- 
throus title  in  lO^"  19^  and  Mt  14*»),  the  change  from 
'  Son  of  God '  in  v.'^  involves  a  kind  of  '  play '  ujion 
the  words  'Son  of  Man,'  and  means  that  He  liaa 
authority  on  earth  (Mk  2"*)  to  forgive  sins,  as  being, 
also  'asonof  man.'  It  is  the  fact  of  incarnation,  vast 
in  its  meaning,  that  contains  this  power.  The 
power  alike  to  reveal  (3'-'-).  to  redeem  (3'^  12^--  ^), 
to  nourish  with  divine  life  (G^^),  and  to  judge  (5-'') 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  in  history,  as  a  man,  He 
yet  stands  as  Son  of  Man.  And  the  context  of 
these  passages  shows  it  to  be  no  less  true  that,  for 
the  Johannine  interpreter  of  His  consciousness, 
these  functions  rest  upon  the  fact  that  in  history, 
as  a  man.  He  yet  stands  as  Son  of  God,  the  Logos 
who  became  flesh. 

III.  Jesus  Christ  as  Creator  of  the 
Church. — We  have  in  the  NT  the  record  not 
merely  of  the  conscious  will  of  the  historic  Jesus, 
but  of  the  efiect  which  that  will  juoduced  in  the 
experience  of  man,  in  the  rise  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Some  account  of  that  matter  is  herewith 
given  in  its  two  principal  stages. 

i.  The  experience  of  the  disciples  before 
THE  Crucifixion. — The  attention  of  students  of 
the  Gospels  has  been  fastened  mainly  upon  two 
subjects,  viz.  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  recunled  in 
the  Gospels,  and  the  traces  of  later  thought  in  those 
records,  such  as  the  apologetic  purpose  revealed  in 
Matthew  and  John,  or  the  personal  views  of  His 
Person  held  by  each  of  the  four  evangelists.  There 
is  another  somewhat  neglected  held  of  study,  viz. 
tliat  change  which  Jesus  wrought  in  the  religious 
life  of  His  disciples.  This  is  in  a  sense  only  the 
reverse  side  of  the  whole  fact  of  which  the  obverse 
has  been  presented  in  the  description  of  His  con- 
scious will.  But  it  must  also  be  considered  if  we 
are  to  realize  vividly  the  process  by  which  He 
became  the  founder  of  Christianity.  The  neglect 
of  this  topic  is  one  fruitful  cause  of  the  widespread 
but  superficial  view  that  Jesus  was  a  teacher, 
whose  disciples  after  His  death  exaggerated  Him 
into  a  Redeemer  and  a  Divine  Person. 

I.  Jesus  and  Israel. — The  first  disciples  came  to 
Jesus  from  those  who  had  been  arrested  bj'  the 
message  of  John  the  Baptist.  His  announcement 
of  the  approach  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  was 
l)ound  up  with  the  announcement  that  the  King 
Himself  would  appear,  through  whom  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  enter  into  the  life  of  the  people  (Mk 
p-8,  Mt  3'-i2,  Lk  3^-=",  Jn  l^^-^^).  They  understood, 
of  course,  that  He  would  come  to  Israel  and  some- 
how assert  His  supreme  authority  over  the  people 
of  God.  But  they  did  not  and  could  not  anticipate 
the  entirely  new  manner  in  which  that  assertion 
would  be  made,  the  new  type  of  kingship  which 
He  would  establish.  Even  their  prophets  had  not 
foreseen  it  (Mt  11'). 

(a)  His  appeal  to  the  Jews. — Jesus  did  make  HLs 
appeal  stea(iily  and  unweariedly  to  Israel  as  the 
people    of    God.      He    preached    throughout    the 
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synagogues  of  Galilee  (Mk  P»).  On  each  visit  to 
Jerusalem  He  went  to  the  Temple  and  dealt 
directly  with  the  responsible  heads  of  the  Jewish 
religious  community.  And  not  only  John  but  the 
Synoptists  represent  Him  as  aware  that  His  rejec- 
tion or  acceptance  by  them  determined  the  question 
whether  '  His  own'  had  received  Him  or  not  (e.g., 
Jn  1"  6«-  «•  «  8«  9^\  Mt  21!»-«  2337-39).  ^hen  He 
sent  out  His  disciples  to  preach  in  His  name  (alike 
the  twelve  and  the  seventy),  He  commanded  them 
to  address  '  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ' 
(Mt  10^)  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  His  own  preach- 
ing among  them  (Lk  10^).  The  last  great  struggle 
culminating  in  His  death  arose  from  His  unbroken 
will  to  bring  Israel  to  repentance  and  into  sub- 
mission to  Himself. 

(b)  The  disciples  and  this  appeal. — His  disciples 
accompanied  Him  through  the  whole  series  of 
events.  They  heard,  and  helped  to  extend.  His 
call  to  repentance ;  and  they  knew  that  this  alone 
had  not  caused  His  death,  for  the  rulers  feared  to 
kill  one  popularly  known  to  be  a  prophet  (Mt  212*'). 
They  heard  His  announcement  or  a  higher  code  of 
morals ;  that  did  not  cause  His  death.  They  heard 
Him  accused  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  ;  that  also, 
though  more  grave,  did  not  directly  enter  into  His 
final  condemnation.  They  knew  that  even  the 
desire  to  be  a  revolutionary  Messiah  would  not 
have  procured  His  formal  indictment  and  execu- 
tion; patriotism  would  have  kept  his  enemies 
silent,  if  not  enthusiastic.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  had  watched  his  passionate  desire  to  save  His 
people  in  His  own  way  and  on  His  owti  terms. 
They  had  heard  his  patient  arguments  with  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  His  protests  against  their 
accusation  of  Him  as  an  emissary  of  Satan,  His 
warnings  against  their  rejection  of  Hira  as  leading 
to  their  own  downfall,  His  terrific  denunciations 
when  their  hatred  of  Him  revealed  them,  not  as 
ignorant  or  sensual,  but  as  hypocrites.  They  saw 
His  very  tears  over  Jerusalem,  when  He  knew  her 
decision  to  be  made  and  her  doom  chosen  out  of 
hatred  for  the  real  Spirit  of  God  and  for  the  real 
Kingship  of  God  as  revealed  in  Himself  (cf.  Mt  11^" 
1228-?o  23^7-39^  Mk  121-  2,  Lk  ISi'*).  Burkitt  explains 
what  he  calls  '  the  quarrel'  between  Jesus  and  the 
authorities  by  the  dilierence  between  '  ei'udition,' 
on  which  they  depended,  and  '  intuition,'  which  was 
the  supreme  quality  of  His  Spirit  {The  Gospel 
History  and  its  Transmission,  p.  174).  The  dis- 
ciples have  a  deeper  account  of  the  matter  than 
that,  so  much  deejier  that  the  word  'quarrel'  is 
not  the  adequate  term  for  it.  It  was  in  their  view 
a  warfare  between  the  true  King  of  Israel  and  the 
sons  of  the  Kingdom.  The  resistance  to  one  who 
claims  regal  authority  is  either  rebellion  or  patriotic 
rectitude.  The  records  show  that  even  before  His 
death  His  disciples  had  begun  to  understand  it  as 
rebellion. 

(c)  Persistence  of  the  appeal.  — Moreover,  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  Jesus  cut  Himself  ofl"  from 
Israel.  His  appeals  never  ceased.  Even  in  the 
Johannine  account  of  His  controversy  this  element 
of  grace  never  altogether  fails.  His  urgency.  His 
condemnation,  His  denunciation,  are  the  weapons 
of  His  mercy  (e.g.,  6^-^  S^^-sa  lo^it.)^  and  on  the 
cross  He  prays  for  the  pardon  of  those  who  have 
rejected  His  Kingship.  To  the  very  end  He  is 
seeking  the  lost,  manifesting  the  Father's  grace  in 
His  own  attitude  and  action  towards  them. 

2.  The  new  Israel. — '  The  whole  Jewish  thought 
may  be  summed  up  in  this,  that  as  surely  as  there  is 
only  one  God,  so  surely  is  there  only  one  sacred  com- 
munity (Gemeinde)'  (A.  Schlatter,  NT  Thcologic, 
Calw,  1909-10,  i.  175).  Nowhere  is  the  majesty  of  the 
conscious  will  of  Jesus  more  apparent  than  in  this, 
that,  as  the  people  reject  Him,  He  begins  to  create 
the  new  community  of  God.     The  disciples  preserve 


this  fact  as  fully  and  clearly  as  they  do  His  words 
of  an  eschatological  character.  And  their  under- 
standing of  His  self-estimate  was  rooted  here,  and 
not  merely  in  His  words  of  prophecy.  The  Gospels 
prove  on  every  page  that  Jesus  deliberately  set 
Himself  to  establish  the  Church  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Whether  He  actually 
used  the  word  '  Church '  (Mt  18")  or  not  is  a  minor 
matter  ;  and  it  may  be  even  irrelevant.  The  fact 
is  that,  as  He  found  individuals  responsive  to  His 
call,  repenting  of  sin,  as  He  saw  repentant  men 
(Lk  5*)  ready  to  rise  up  and  follow  Him  at  all  costs, 
waiting  upon  His  will  as  upon  that  of  a  king.  He 
saw  in  them  the  members  of  the  new  community 
of  God.  He  speaks  of  them  as  'salt  of  the  earth,' 
'light  of  the  world'  (Mt  5^^^-),  and  distinguishes 
their  kind  of  righteousness  ifrom  that  of  the 
Pharisees  (5-").  He  sees  publicans  and  harlots, 
who  repent  and  follow  Him  (as  many  of  them  had 
believed  John  the  Baptist  in  his  day),  going  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God  (Mt  2pi).  He  takes  the  faith 
of  the  centurion  in  Himself  as  the  harbinger  of 
that  multitude  of  Gentiles  who  shall  come  from 
the  east  and  the  west  while  the  sons  of  the 
Kingdom  are  cast  out  (Mt  8^"-).  The  idea  that 
Jesus  was  primarily  a  teacher,  and  a  personal 
revealer  only  so  far  as  He  went  about  doing  good, 
just  as  He  expected  others  to  do,  and  for  the  rest 
pictured  to  Himself,  and  to  others,  certain  tran- 
scendent acts  of  God  lying  yet  for  Him  wholly  in 
the  future,  through  which  the  Kingdom  would  be 
established  out  of  heaven,  is  one  which  leaves 
out  the  central  fact  in  the  Gospels.  That  central 
fact  is  that  He  created,  consciously,  deliberately, 
patiently,  the  new  nation,  the  community  in  which 
God's  Kingship  was  being  realized.  Harnack 
(Neue  Untersuchungen,  etc.,  p.  97)  names  it  as  one 
of  the  '  developments '  in  Matthew  that  Jesus  is 
pictured  as  addressing  a  definite  community  ('  eine 
geschlossene  Gemeinde').  But,  if  we  subtract  a 
slight  element  of  exaggeration  in  the  phrase,  the 
fact  is  not  less  true  of  Mark.  In  the  latter  His 
movements  are  affected  by  consideration  of  three 
groups — the  multitude,  the  ofiicials  and  their  re- 
presentatives, and  the  disciples.  The  last  named, 
even  when  limited  to  the  twelve  (thoiagh  not  always 
so  limited),  form  a  definite  community,  which  even 
in  Mark  is  looked  upon  as  the  nucleus  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  (11«-  "•'i^-^S  218-20  37.13ff.  410.  S4  1029'-  «-« 
129  132U-23.  27  [of  iKXeKTol']). 

What  is  the  evidence  in  the  Gospels  that  His 
disciples  experienced  the  force  of  that  creative  will 
during  His  earthly  ministry?  On  the  outward 
side  the  answer  is  easy.  For  it  is  clear  that  Jesus, 
as  we  liave  seen,  gathered  His  followers  around 
Him,  as  individuals  who  became  a  more  or  less 
definite  body,  through  their  willingness  to  accept 
His  teaching,  obey  His  behests,  and  put  their  hope 
in  His  power.  We  do  not  know  how  large  this 
body  was.  It  appears  indistinctly  as  varying  in 
number",  intelligence,  and  enthusiasm.  That 
crowds  followed  Him  so  much  as  to  endanger  His 
work  is  made  very  clear  in  Mark's  Gospel,  where 
He  is  represented  as  repeatedly  eluding  them  and 
their  superficial  and  earthly  desires.  All  the 
Gospels  describe  Him  as  selecting  twelve  men  on 
whom  He  concentrated  His  attention  (Mk  iig-2o_ 
Mt  418-22 ;  cf.  Lk  51-",  Mk  3^3-19  =  Lk  612-19,  Mt  lQ^-\ 
Jn  p8-^3  6G7.  70f.  .  seeE.  Haupt,  Zum  Verstdndnis  des 
Aiwstolats  im  NT,  Halle,  1896).  As  Mark  shows 
llim  escaping  from  the  multitudes,  Matthew  most 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  emphasizes  the  positive 
work  of  close  and  intimate  instruction  of  the 
twelve  (cf.  Mt  W^-  "  171-  »•  i"-  ^^-  ^  IS'-  21  igi"-  23  20" 

241-26.  46  OQ\i5.\ 

3.  The  '  liberal  view.' — It  is  usual  and  iniportant 
to  point  out  that  Jesus,  in  giving  to  His  disciples 
the  secret  of  fellowship  with  God,  did  not  teach 
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tlicm  any  rules  or  provide  them  ^vith  institutional 
niacliinery.  He  has  no  technique  of  penitence, 
thou^^'h  He  demands  penitence.  He  has  no  ex- 
ternal rules  of  worship,  though  He  expects  them  to 
worship.  He  would  have  men  pray,  but  teaches 
only  one  brief  and  general  form.  He  insists  re- 
lentlesslj'  on  doing  the  will  of  the  Father,  but  He 
has  no  list  of  coniniandnients.  He  makes  love  to 
God  and  man  a  universal  fundamental  law  that 
must  be  obeyed  by  all  men  before  and  above  all 
else,  but  where  and  how  they  shall  begin  He  does 
not  say.  All  the  helps  by  way  of  rules,  ceremonies, 
symbols,  and  creeds  which  other  religious  teachers 
and  directors  have  used  for  the  guidance  of  their 
followers  are  absent  from  the  story  of  our  Lord's 
dealings  with  His  disciples.  These  facts  raise  in 
an  urgent  way  the  question,  What  then  did  Jesus 
do  with  His  disciples  that  was  sufficient  to  create 
the  Church  and  open  the  Christian  era?  The 
answer  to  this  question  which  the  so-called  '  liberal ' 
theology  has  made  familiar  to  this  generation  con- 
sists mainly  in  this,  that  Jesus,  first  by  His  teaching 
about  God  as  Father  and  about  the  Kingdom  as  the 
re-organization  of  society  on  the  basis  of  righteous- 
ness and  love,  further  by  His  own  example  in 
which  faith  in  the  Father  and  love  to  man  Avere  so 
fully  exemplified,  awoke  in  His  disciples'  hearts  a 
like  faith  in  their  own  sonship  towards  God,  and 
that  'enthusiasm  of  humanity'  from  which  all 
efi'ective  reforms  of  society  must  spring.  His 
primary  message  was  about  the  Father  and  man's 
direct  approach  to  Him,  not  about  Himself  as 
Mediator  of  that  Father's  love,  not  even  about 
Himself  as  exemplar  of  the  Father's  spirit.  It 
was  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  disciples 
that  clothed  Him  with  the  categories  of  Messiah 
and  Redeemer,  drawn  partly  from  Jewish  and 
partly  from  Hellenistic  life  and  thought,  and 
in  time  added  the  remoter  conceptions  of  pre- 
existence,  deity,  atoning  sacrifice,  and  universal 
authority. 

This  position  is  capable  of  many  modifications. 
There  are  those  who  reduce  the  personal  function 
of  Jesus  to  little  more  than  that  of  a  superlative 
teacher  who  was  also  a  man  of  deep  religious  ex- 
perience (e.g.,  Bousset,  Jesus;  J.  Weiss,  Christtis, 
Halle,  1909).  There  are  those  who  recognize  in 
His  exemplary  power  a  fact  of  transcendent  value 
for  all  time,  a  form  of  religious  experience  which 
surpasses  all  others,  and  makes  Him  Leader  and 
Master  of  all  who  would  know  the  power  of  faith 
and  realize  in  their  hearts  the  love  of  God  (e.g., 
N.  Schmidt,  The  Prophet  of  Nazareth).  But  there 
are  those  whom  it  is  hard  to  classify,  men  who 
seem,  under  the  spell  of  'the  modern  mind,'  to 
reduce  His  significance,  and  then,  under  a  vision  of 
His  real  place  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, to  exalt  Him  to  superhuman  rank  and 
authority.  Such  an  one  is  Wernle  (Die  Anfdnge 
tmserer  Bcligion  ;  very  clearly  also  in  Die  Quellen 
des  Lebens  Jesu).  But  we  may  here  take  as  our 
example  Harnack,  in  whose  various  writings  the 
tAvo  points  of  view  (or  the  influence  of  these  two 
impulses)  appear  repeatedly.  For  example,  in  The 
Sayings  of  Jesus  he  says  that  Q  gives  us  '  that 
which  formed  the  central  theme  of  the  message  of 
our  Lord — that  is,  the  revelation  of  the  knoAvledge 
of  God,  and  the  moral  call  to  repent  and  to  believe, 
to  renounce  the  Avorld  and  to  gain  heaven  —  this 
and  nothing  else'  (p.  251).  A  fcAV  pages  earlier, 
however  (while  dealing  Avith  the  content  of  Q),  he 
says,  '  It  is  obvious  that  our  Lord's  consciousness 
of  Sonship  must  have  preceded  in  time  His  con- 
sciousness of  Messiahship,  must  indeed  have  formed 
a  stepping-stone  to  the  latter '  (p.  245  n. ) ;  again  in 
an  often  quoted  sentence  in  Das  Wesen  des  Christen- 
tums,  'Not  the  Son,  but  only  the  Father  is  con- 
tained in  the  gospel  as  Jesus  proclaimed  it '  (p.  91). 


Yet  in  the  next  paragraphs  he  goes  on  to  show  from 
the  very  Avords  of  Jesus  that  'He  leads  them  to 
God,  not  only  through  His  Avord,  but  even  more 
tlirough  that  which  He  is  and  does  and  liiially 
through  that  Avhich  He  suffers,'  and  concludes  by 
asserting  '  that  Jesus  Himself  became  for  His 
disci])les  the  poAver  of  the  Gospel'  (p.  92).  There 
is  evidently  a  situation  here  Avhich  needs  to  be 
cleared  up.  It  has  been  urged  that  Harnack  in 
that  sentence  means  to  speak  strictly  as  a  historian 
Avhen  he  says  that  the  gospel  us  Jc^ius  preached  it 
contained  only  '  tiio  Father  and  not  the  Son,'  and 
that  he  does  admit  the  right  of  the  disciples  after- 
Avards  to  introduce  Jesus  Himself  into  their  form 
of  the  gospel  (so  Schlatter).  The  ijuestiun  is  partly 
Avhether  Harnack  is  right  in  excluding  from  con- 
sideration the  great  passages  (cited  earlier  in  this 
article)  in  Avhich  the  conscious  Avill  of  Jesus  is 
represented  as  determining  the  destiny  of  men. 
But  it  is  not  a  question  to  be  decided  merely  by 
quoting  utterances  Avhich  exjilicitly  and  formally 
put  Him  into  the  gospel  as  He  preached  it,  or  by 
refusing  to  accept  them  as  authentic.  The  real 
question  is  Avhether  Ave  have  proof  that  Jesus 
became  to  His  disciples  a  '  religious  object'  during 
His  earthly  life,  and  Avhether  their  experience  in 
that  matter  Avas  the  efl'ect  of  His  conscious  Avill  as 
He  by  teaching,  miracle,  example,  and  direct 
moulding  of  their  life  formed  them  into  the  nucleus 
of  that  community  in  Avhich  He  intended  the 
Kingship  of  God  to  be  realized.  Have  we  any 
right  to  limit  'His  gospel'  to  His  recorded  AA-ords 
of  formal  teaching,  addressed  to  the  multitudes,  if 
Ave  find  that  the  Avhole  effect  of  His  'training of 
the  tAvelve '  Avas  to  replace  their  Jewish  religion 
Avith  a  religious  attitude  tOAvards  God  Avhich 
depended  upon  their  attitude  towards  Him  ? 

4.  The  method  of  Jesus. — This,  Avhich  is  a  purely 
historical  as  Avell  as  a  vital  religious  inquiiy,  Ave 
must  noAv  deal  Avith.  It  will  be  best  to  do  so  by 
considering  the  matter  in  relation  to  the  three 
functions  of  personal  founders  described  in  the 
opening  section  of  this  article.  The  appearance  of 
repetition,  Avhen  the  folloAving  statements  are  com- 
I)ared  with  the  discussion  of  the  consciousness  of 
Jesus,  will  be  lessened  if  it  be  remembered,  as 
already  explained,  that  Ave  are  here  considering 
the  other  side  of  the  central  fact  (the  founding  of 
the  Christian  religion),  viz.  the  religious  conscious- 
ness of  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  We  nmst  see  the 
experience  through  Avhich  the  first  disciples  passed 
as  the  conscious  Avill  of  Jesus  took  effect  upon 
their  relations  Avith  God,  if  Ave  Avould  understand 
the  method  of  the  founder. 

(1)  The  sense  of  need. — Each  personal  founder 
has  dealt  Avith  the  human  sense  of  need.  He  has 
interpreted  it,  intensified  it,  and  sought  to  satisfy 
it.  He  has  revealed  Avhat  he  saAv  to  be  the  true 
and  supreme  values  of  human  experience,  glorified 
them,  and  sought  to  make  them  the  actual  pos- 
session of  his  foUoAvers.  AYhat  did  His  disciples 
receive  from  Jesus  in  this  Avay  ? 

(a)  They  came  to  Him  from  a  race  for  Avhich,  as 
a  Avhole,  the  religious  Avas  the  supreme  vieAv  of 
life.  Moreover,  they  came  Avith  minds  and  hearts 
aflame  from  the  stern,  jj.issionate,  convinced,  and 
convincing  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist.  His 
announcement  of  the  approaching  Kingdom  pre- 
pared them  for  the  King.  In  Jesus  tliey  found 
another  Avho,  like  John,  Avas  absorbed  Avholly  in 
the  thought  of  that  supreme  crisis,  and  He  too 
announced  the  Kingdom.  But  they  found  many 
great  differences  in  His  meLhod  and  outlook. 
These  ditierences  are  not  exhausted  by  speaking 
of  His  geniality,  breadth,  sympathy,  social  in- 
terest, and  so  forth.  For  Me  Avas  also  stern, 
definite,  authoritative,  exacting.  His  disciples 
found  themselves  involved  by  their  discipleship  in 
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new  personal  relations  with  the  living,  present, 
and  insistent  will  of  God.  Jesus  did  not,  like  the 
Baptist,  postpone  that  Kingship  to  an  outer  catas- 
trophic event.  He  makes  them  feel  that  they 
have  to  do  witli  God  now,  as  He  is  dealing  with 
them  now.  This  lies  at  the  heart  even  of  the 
Lord's  Praj^er,  every  clause  of  which  involves  the 
idea  of  God's  present  action  in  our  human  life, 
even  though  it  may  have  an  eschatological  back- 
ground. The  presence  of  God  is  involved  in  all 
that  He  says  about  prayer,  against  anxiety,  con- 
cerning the  Father's  love,  in  the  call  to  repent- 
ance, to  faith,  to  self-sacrifice.  In  spite  of  the 
eschatological  element  in  His  sayings,  through 
which  He  taught  them  to  cherish  the  expectation 
of  the  future  acts  of  God,  we  must  see  in  these 
records  their  memory  of  the  awe,  the  humility, 
the  confidence  towards  God,  the  sense  of  His 
actual  Kingship  which  Jesus  awoke  in  their  souls. 
(6)  Jesus  also  took  up  the  Baptist's  call  to  re- 
pentance. But  His  disciples  found  that  with  Him 
this  meant  a  change  more  profound  than  any 
prophet  liad  ever  sought  to  eft'ect,  for  no  prophet 
had  ever  learned  it  as  they  did  from  the  Messiah 
Himself  (ef.  Mt  13'''-)-  This  repentance  was  some- 
thing which  He  wrought  in  them  by  His  whole 
continuous  treatment  of  them  as  well  as  by  an 
explicit  preliminary  call.  They  learned  from  Him 
the  depth  and  subtlety  of  their  sin.  Apart  alto- 
gether from  lessons  about  outward  sin,  which 
He  rather  assumed  that  they  already  knew  from 
the  Law  (Mk  10^^^-),  they  were  taught  to  see  dead- 
liest guilt  in  self-righteousness  and  self-seeking 
and  unbelief.  On  these  matters  they  received, 
and  have  preserved  in  these  records,  the  most 
peneti'ating  and  heart-breaking  experiences.  For 
His  words  created  the  Christian  world  by  first 
making  history  in  their  own  souls.  The  teachings 
gathered  together  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
were  addressed  to  them  as  disciples,  and  cannot  be 
understood  if  viewed  as  spoken  to  all  and  sundry 
— a  drifting,  excited  crowd  (Mt  5^).  Not  only  was 
Peter  lirst  encouraged  to  become  a  permanent  fol- 
lower in  an  hour  of  moral  agony  (Lk  5^"),  but  he 
was  repeatedly  compelled  to  deeper  knowledge  of 
the  distance  of  his  heart  from  the  ideal  of  his 
Master  (Mt  W^  16^  17""  18-"-  Id^'^  202*^-  2Q^^-^ 
[cf.  Lk  22«^']  26=''-^»).  The  story  of  continuous 
moral  training  revealed  in  that  series  of  passages  ex- 
pressedonly  in  part  the  effect  which  Jesus  produced 
upon  the  disciples  when  He  thus  proved  to  them 
how  searclung  is  that  spirit  of  penitence  to  which 
He  summoned  them.  In  the  conversions  of  Levi 
the  publican,  of  Zacchfeus,  of  the  woman  that  was 
a  sinner,  there  must  have  been  powerful  emotional 
crises.  And  the  disciples  were  witnesses  of  these, 
and  learners  from  them.  They  saw  and  felt  the 
extending  effect  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  upon 
the  moral  consciousness  of  susceptible  souls.  On 
the  positive  side,  we  may  note  that  He  taught 
them  to  repent,  and  got  them  to  repent,  by  de- 
manding the  attitude  of  a  little  child  (Mt  IS""'-), 
by  measuring  their  sin  with  the  most  terrible  of 
all  standards,  the  principle  of  absolute  mercy 
(Mt  61^-  1815-35),  by  insisting  that  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  Kingdom  in  which  they  now  began  to 
live  was  that  of  service,  unshrinking,  unselfish, 
and  complete  (Mt  20'-"''*),  which  cannot  be  rendered 
except  by  the  penitent.  He  confronted  them  with 
the  call  to  love  as  God  loves  the  unworthy  and 
uncongenial  (Mt  S^^"*^).  He  even  taught  them 
that  this  inner  moral  revolution  must  be  carried 
in  upon  the  deepest  impulses  and  apparently  most 
natui-al  and  prevalent  desires  of  human  nature 
(Mt  19'^'-i'^-  24-26)_  jj;  jg  impossible  to  measure  the 
work  of  Jesus  in  founding  the  new  and  final 
religion  unless  we  see  in  these  mere  excerpts  from 
the  wealth  of  material  in  all  four  Gospels,  not  the 


quiet,  placid  teaching  of  a  Rabbi,  but  the  active 
l)enetrating  spirit,  the  conscious  will,  of  their 
Lord  bearing  the  idea  of  repentance  persistently 
and  insistently,  deeper  and  deeper,  into  tlie  heart, 
conscience,  and  will  of  the  disciples.  And  tliey 
were  thus  actually  taught,  or  the  world  could  never 
have  heard  of  them  or  Him.  They  learned  from 
Him  that  the  fundamental  need  of  man  is  not 
primarily  a  God  who  can  give  His  people  the  out- 
ward conditions  of  happiness,  but  this — a  new 
moral  relation  with  the  holy  will  of  the  actual  and 
living  God.  And  Jesus  made  them  feel  that  need 
while  lie  was  there  in  the  Hesh,  or  they  could  not 
have  seen  or  felt  His  meaning  and  power  when  He 
came  to  them  in  the  Spirit. 

(2)  Hoio  the  need  was  satisfied.  —  The  .second 
matter  of  inquiry  as  to  a  personal  founder  is  this 
— What  function  did  He  exercise  in  meeting  the 
need  Avhich  He  revealed  in  so  intense  a  light  ?  Did 
He  actually  give  them  the  new  relation  with  God 
for  which  penitence  is  at  once  the  prejiaration  and 
the  passionate  outcry  ?  It  is  plain  from  the  Syn- 
optics alone  that  they  saw  in  Him  a  superhuman 
jNIan  (see  above  on  His  consciousness).  He  was 
the  Son  of  Man,  He  worked  miracles  of  healing, 
He  overcame  the  power  of  evil  spirits,  and  even 
bound  the  strong  man,  the  devil  himself.  He 
spoke  on  things  human  and  divine  with  authority 
unmistakable,  and  announced  the  laws  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  The  religious  results  were  not 
what  they  came  to  be  after  the  Resurrection,  but 
they  were  in  kind  the  same.  They  found  Him 
to  be  a  fountain  of  the  grace  of  God.  No  doubt 
the  idea  of  saving  the  lost  (Lk  IQ^"  ||  Mt  IS^i  [un- 
certain text])  may  have  eschatological  implicates, 
as  the  word  '  salvation '  continues  to  liave  even  in 
Paul's  Epistles.  But  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost 
coin,  and  the  prodigal  son  Jesus  described  His  own 
present  conduct  as  He  pursued  and  received  those 
who  became  His  disciples.  The  fact  that  the  re- 
corded words  of  explicit  forgiveness  were  addressed 
to  strangers  (Mk  2^- »  and  ||,  Lk  7^"^")  must  not 
obscure  the  underlying  fact  that  all  who  became 
associated  with  Him  entered  into  that  state  of  for- 
giveness. It  is  true  that  He  glowingly  describes 
the  willingness  of  the  Father  to  receive,  and  the 
supreme  joy  in  heaven  over,  the  repentant.  But 
His  own  disciples  had  that  grace  of  heaven  mani- 
fested to  them  in  the  will  of  Jesus  towards  them. 
He  treated  those  as  penitent  who  followed  Him, 
and  His  followers  He  treated  as  under  the  King- 
siiip  of  God,  enjoying  the  love  of  the  Father  be- 
cause they  were  under  His  own  will  and  objects  of 
His  own  love.  This  comes  out  more  clearly  if 
we  recall,  in  its  significance  for  their  religious  ex- 
perience, the  kind  and  extent  of  submission  which 
He  exacted  and  they  yielded  to  Him.  The  very 
symbols  and  metapfiors  employed  to  describe  their 
relations  to  Him  and  His  functions  toAvards  them 
are  significant.  Thus  He  is  the  Shepherd  and 
they  His  flock  (Mt  W^  2b^\  Lk  IS'*  12^^  Jn  10"-  "), 
and  therein  encourages  them  to  remember  the 
OT  conception  of  Jahweh  as  Shepherd  (Ps  23^ 
801,  ig  4ou^  E2k  34"-  so).  He  is  the  builder  of  the 
new  temple,  i.e.  the  community  which  shall  take 
Israel's  place  (Mt  16'^  Jn  2'"),  for  He  is  'more 
than  the  temple'  (Mt  12").  He  is  the  sower,  and 
the  souls  whom  He  gathers  to  Himself  are  the 
harvest  of  God  (Mt  IS^- ^^ ;  cf.  Q^^'-)-  In  aH  these 
metaphors  we  must  note  the  gulf  between  shepherd 
and  sheep,  builder  and  house,  soAver  and  grain,  as 
if  they  must  be  made  to  feel  that  this  difference 
lies  between  Him  and  them,  and  yet  that  it  is  His 
love.  His  wisdom,  His  powerful  care  and  control, 
that  is  their  supreme  Imj^e.  He  does  for  them 
what  the  moral  insight  of  a  true  penitent  would 
ask  from  God.     Even  more  strikingly.  He  is  the 
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Lord  who  appoints  to  every  man  his  task,  as  a 
slave-owner  deals  with  the  shaves  who  are  his  pro- 
perty (Mt  I'J'^  oi-**-"  25'^),  who  returns  to  jud^'e 
them,  and  for  wiiose  return  as  the  consummation 
of  human  destiny  the  disciples  of  Jesus  must  wait 
in  eagerness,  faithfulness,  and  faitli.  These  meta- 
phors are  added  to  the  positive  fundamental  asser- 
tions of  Messiah-King,  Son  of  Man,  final  .Judge, 
mysterious  Servant  of  Jahweh  doomed  to  death, 
whose  tremendous  force  is  felt  with  increasing 
awe  as  they  watch  Him  move  along  His  strange 
and  unexpected  path  to  His  death.  But,  while 
the  latter  group  of  ideas  are  present  to  their 
minds,  now  as  slartling  enigmas  and  anon  as  more 
startling  explanations  of  Jesus,  the  former  group 
are  those  which  describe  His  actual  will  as  it  takes 
effect  upon  their  present  experience.  Tlierefore, 
they  have  given  up  all  for  His  sake  (Mt  19^),  are 
ready,  as  tie  assumed,  to  meet  persecution  and 
even  death  for  His  sake  (Mt  o^"'-  [cf.  Gess,  Christ i 
Person  und  Weric,  i.  15  f.],  Mt  20'-»).  They  learn 
to  belic\e  in  Him  as  the  Messiah-King  (Mt  16"^'-)) 
and,  when  they  reach  this  measure  of  insight, 
Jesus  rejoices  liccause  He  sees  now  the  new  com- 
munity estahlished  through  which  tlie  Kingdom 
of  God  is  made  actual  on  the  earth.  He  sees  in 
that  confession  of  Him  the  work  of  God's  grace 
('  my  Father ')  in  their  hearts.  Then  it  is  that  the 
deeper  teaching  not  only  about  His  death,  but 
about  their  relation  to  Him,  begins  to  find  expres- 
sion (]Mk  83'-3«).  (Much  of  the  material  in  ISIt  10 
probably  belongs  to  this  later  period.)  Now  it 
begins  to  appear  that  their  devotion  to  Him  is  a 
matter  of  which  even  disciples  may  be  tempted  to 
be  ashamed  (Mk  8**,  Mt  lO'^'-  lis  26^3,  Ro  P*). 
Now  there  is  a  gospel  which  they  may  begin  to 

S reach  even  at  the  cost  of  life  (Mk  S^^).  Now 
esus  begins  to  speak  of  a  cross  (Mk  8**,  Mt  16''^, 
Lk  9^)  which  they  may  be  called  on  to  carry  to 
their  own  execution.  (It  is  obvious  that  this 
language  cannot  be  rellexion  from  a  later  date, 
for  then  the  nunds  of  Christians  were  absorbed  in 
another  \aew  of  the  cross  and  spoke  of  being  '  cruci- 
fied with'  Christ  [Gal  2-"],  and  of  dying  with  Him, 
not  of  bearing  each  an  independent  cross.)  And 
He  is  said  to  have  spoken  of  HLs  drawing  the  world 
to  Himself  by  being  'lifted  up'  (Jn  12^^). 

(3)  Their  inchoate  thought  of  Bis  Person. — We 
nowhere  find  in  the  Gospels  an  explicit  statement 
regarding  the  personal  religious  exjjerience  of  the 
disciples.  All  that  fullness  of  the  inner  life  which 
created  the  rest  of  the  NT  writings  (and  in  a  sense 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  too)  is  absent  from  the  story 
of  their  intercoui'se  with  Him  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh.  They  have  preserved  the  records  of  their 
unbelief,  their  quarrelling,  their  selfish  ambition, 
their  blindness  to  His  meaning,  their  readiness  to 
forsake  or  deny  Him  when  the  supreme  stress 
came.  But  they  do  not  speak  of  their  joy  or  peace 
or  hope.  It  is  evident  that  those  were  transition 
days  from  the  arid,  hungering  life  of  the  Jewish 
world  of  that  time  to  the  exultant  hearts  that 
■were  later  filled  with  the  Spirit  and  presence  of 
the  Risen  Christ  and  of  God  in  Him.  They  do  not 
make  clear  how  they  thought  of  the  Father  as 
Jesus  taught  them,  nor  what  that  dawn  of  forgive- 
ness and  peace  was  as  they  walked  with  eyes  of 
trust  and  awe  fastened  upon  this  imperious  vet 
tender  blaster  of  their  souls.  But  certainly  they 
had  begun  to  feel  a  religious  joy  in  His  fellowship, 
a  religious  reverence  for  His  mighty  will  displayed 
in  deeds  and  words  of  superhuman  power  (Mt  H-*'-"'' 
1250  i3i6f.^  Lk  10"=^-,  Mk  9^,  Jn  V*  [cf.  1  Jn  1"^- 
1512-15J) .  j^m^^  as  we  have  seen,  we  must  assume 
that  His  continuous  and  ever  deepening  instruction 
in  the  nature  of  the  penitent,  consecrated,  and 
faithful  life  did  seize  their  wills  and  change  their 
hearts.     The  story  of  Peter's  contrition  at  the 


beginning  and  und  of  the  record  (Lk  5*,  Mk  14'-) 
presents  one  side.  The  words  of  Jesus  (Mt  16") 
indicate  that  in  His  view  the  recognition  of  His 
Messiahship  was  a  religious  experience  of  the 
highest  cliaracter,  in  which  Peter  had  been  brought 
into  relation  with  the  Father.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  they  entered  into  the  new  life  of  prayer,  or 
we  could  never  have  received  their  record  of  His 
many  teachings  on  that  central  matter.  No  less 
certain  is  it  that,  as  they  thus  sought  communion 
with  the  Father,  the  constant  presence,  tiie  search- 
ing spirit,  the  authoritative  commands  (Mt  T'^'^), 
and  tlie  whole  personal  atmosphere  of  the  Messiah 
and  Son  of  God  conditioned  in  the  deepest  way 
their  thought  of  God  and  their  endeavours  after  a 
realized  fell(jwshii>  with  Him.  The  vagueness  of 
the  matter  at  this  point  is  obviously  natural  on 
the  orthodox  view.  For,  if  the  gospel  must,  in 
Christ's  own  view,  contain  Himself  as  essential 
to  it,  it  was  inevitable  that  this  should  not  become 
clear  to  His  disciples,  nor  the  form  of  religious 
experience  which  He  alone  could  make  possible 
become  realized,  until  His  relations  with  them 
had  passed  through  all  stages  and  reached  that 
climax  at  which  alone  the  full  situation  could 
come  into  view.  It  is  those  who  hold  that  the 
personal  religion  of  Jesus  Himself  was  meant  by 
Him  to  become  the  religion  of  every  man,  and  that 
He  did  not  tliink  of  entering  into  their  religious 
consciousness  excei)t  as  an  inspiring  teacher  and 
example,  who  cannot  explain  the  absence  fr<jm  the 
Gospels  of  any  proof  that  the  disciples  felt,  then 
and  there,  the  presence  of  the  Kingdom,  the  full 
force  of  the  new  life  and  its  joy.  For  this  His 
martyr  death  was  not  necessary.  That  event 
could  only  add  a  glow  of  pathos — but  why  not  of 
despair? — to  a  picture  of^  perfect  relations  with 
God  which  life  alone  could  reveal  and  death  could 
only  lilot  out. 

il.   TlIK    EXrEUIENCE  OF    THE    DISCIPLES  AFTER 

THE  Resurrection. — This  is  not  the  place  to 
attempt  a  history  of  the  apostolic  Church.  Our 
task  is  to  set  forth  as  briefly  as  possible  some  of 
those  elements,  described  in  the  apostolic  literature, 
which  constituted  the  Church  as  a  community, 
whose  existence  is  founded  on  conscious  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  conscious  possession  of  His  Spirit, 
and  that  through  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
Son  of  God. 

I.  The  Resurrection  faith.— It  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  inchoate  community  left  by 
Jesus  at  His  crucifixion  had  no  basis  in  their  brief 
intercourse  with  Jesus  for  continuance  as  a  com- 
munity. They  were  not  organized  for  jiolitical 
action.  Nor  was  their  religious  experience  definite 
and  strong  enough  to  give  them  a  distinct  con- 
sciousness or  place  within  the  system  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  Their  later  conduct  towards  a  universal 
gospel  proves  this.  As  an  experience  it  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  real,  but  bound  up  with  and  depen- 
dent ujon  the  presence  of  Jesus  with  them,  and  un- 
released  from  Jewish  bonds.  When  He  lay  dead, 
their  faith  was  ready  to  die.  They  allowed  out- 
siders to  bury  Him  (Joseph  of  Arimathea  [Mk 
15**]  ;  Jn  19^^  adds  Nicodemus).  The  story  of  two 
of  them,  according  to  Lk  24'*'-'*,  gives  a  vivid  and 
realistic  picture  of  their  attitude  of  mind,  as 
persons  who  retained  a  gracious  memory  of  Jesus 
without  hope.  The  grief  which  all  the  Gof^pels 
depict,  the  story  of  Thomas,  the  moral  perplexity 
of  Peter,  the  evident  preparation  for  a  permanent 
burial,  combine  to  illustrate  a  situation  which  the 
whole  history  of  human  experience  would  compel 
us  to  expect  as  the  only  natural  one.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  particular  religious  view  of  the  situation 
which  must  have  stained  even  the  inevitable  despair 
mth  shame  and  di-^may.  For  an  ancient  law  which 
was  perfectly  familiar  to  them,  and  which,  indeed, 
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made  all  crucifixion  a  matter  of  peculiar  horror  to 
the  Jewish  inia<,dnation,  asserted  that  a  man  who 
was  executed,  or  exposed  in  death,  on  a  cross  was 
proved  hv  that  very  event  to  have  been  accursed  of 
God  (Dfc  212«,  Ac  S^"'-,  Gal  3'^;  cf.  1  Co  P^  'a 
Messiah  crucified  ! ').  These  facts  are  named  here 
not  for  an  apologetic  purpose,  but  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  practically  all  scholars,  from  Strauss 
onward,  have  held  that  the  Christian  Church  could 
have  risen  only  when  the  disciples  came  to  have 
the  Resurrection  faith.  What  produced  that  faith 
is  the  matter  in  dispute,  a  discussion  of  which  would 
involve  critical  details  and  a  philosophy  of  miracle 
too  prolonged  for  this  article.  But  it  was  this  sudden 
conviction  that  God  had  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead 
that  thrilled  the  despairing  disciples  with  new  life. 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit. — Another  event  occurred  in 
the  experience  of  the  community  which  is  known 
as  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whether  the 
matter  is  accurately  described  in  Ac  2  or  not  (cf. 
Jn  20-"),  something  happened  early  in  the  history 
of  the  disciples  which  made  the  language  of  Paul 
about  the  Spirit  intelligible  ;  and  the  Book  of  Acts 
is  pervaded  by  the  atmosphere  and  psychological 
effects  of  it.  The  coming  of  the  Spirit  meant  that 
the  power  of  God  had  come  upon  them.  This 
power  was  manifested  in  various  ways,  some  of 
them  now  obscure.  Miracles  and  other  forms  of 
endowment  (xaptc/xara)  were  the  result  of  His 
presence  (see  H.  Gunkel,  Die  Wirkungen  des  heil. 
Gcistes  3,  GSttingen,  1909 ;  I.  F.  Wood,  The  Spirit 
of  God  in  Bib.  Lit.,  London,  1904).  It  was  natural, 
and  the  records  show  it,  that  at  first  there  should 
be  much  confusion  of  mind  among  the  disciples  on 
a  subject  so  new  and  startling  as  the  conscious 
indwelling  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  a  human  com- 
munity. But  it  rapidly  became  clear  that  this 
experience  meant  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself  was 
still  in  living  contact  with  them.  They  were — to 
use  William  James's  striking  word — 'co-conscious' 
with  Him  in  this  overwhelming  suffusion  of  their 
hearts  with  a  superhuman  divine  jiower. 

3.  Christ  of  history  and  of  experience. — The 
disciples  had  no  intellectual  difficulty  about  the 
transition  from  '  the  Christ  of  history  to  the  Christ 
of  experience,'  with  which  modern  thought  has 
concerned  itself  so  deeply.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
believed  that  the  same  Jesus  whom  they  had 
known  in  the  flesh  had  appeared  to  them  after  His 
death,  and  that  the  experience  of  the  Spirit's 
power  was  the  fulfilment  of  His  promise  (Ac  P 
2^,  Jn  14^^  16''),  and  therefore  the  proof  in  their 
own  life  that  they  were  under  control  of  the  same 
conscious  will  that  dominated  them  in  His  earthly 
days.  Even  Paul,  when  he  defends  his  authority 
as  an  apostle,  claims  to  have  '  seen  Jesus'  (1  Co  9^ ; 
cf.  15^).  For  him  this  conscious  will  (God,  the 
spirit  of  God,  Christ,  the  spirit  of  Christ,  Ro  8^'") 
that  rules  him  is  the  will  of  the  historical  person- 
ality whom  they  all  knew  as  Jesus.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  seem  to  have  assumed  that  there 
was  a  continuity  in  the!course  and  nature  of  their 
religious  experience  itself.  It  is  a  strange  feature 
of  tlie  early  addresses  of  Peter,  and  true  to  this 
view  of  the  situation,  that  he  does  not  represent 
the  primary  disciples,  all  of  whom  had  been  with 
Jesus  (Ac  118-16-  2^-  ^),  as  having  now  for  the  first 
time  received  the  forgiveness  or  sins  ;  and  there  is 
no  record  of  their  having  been  baptized  at  this 
time.  Repentance,  baptism,  forgiveness,  are  pro- 
claimed to  others  (Ac  2^^'-  3''-'-  ^),  but  are  presup- 
posed as  already  characteristics  of  'the  disciples.' 
This  can  only  mean  that  they  cannot  deny  or 
ignore  the  past  blessings  which  they  had  enjoyed 
in  His  outward  presence.  What  was  obscure  has 
been  made  clear,  what  was  inchoate  is  fulfilled. 
The  Messiahship  of  Jesus  is  now  openly  established 
by  transcendent  acts  of  God  on  Him  and  in  them. 


It  has  been  made  a  diiiiculty  that  the  Kingdom  of 
God  of  which  Jesus  spoke  so  much  seems  to  dis- 
api)ear  from  their  vocabulary.  But  the  fact  remains 
and  is  now  reflected  in  their  use  of  the  term  '  Lord' 
as  applied  to  Jesus.  His  Lordship  over  theiu,  so 
real  and  potent  and  glad,  is  the  Kingship  of  God  ! 
In  Paul's  language  the  term  '  salvation '  takes  the 
place  of  '  kingdom '  (Ac  28-*^,  Ro  P^) — or  '  grace  ' 
(Ro  52),  or  '  life,'  '  eternal  life '  (Ro  5"-  ^i).  The  pre- 
vailing Johannine  term  is  '  eternal  life.'  They  are 
all  used  now  in  a  presential  and  now  in  an  eschato- 
logical  sense. 

4.  The  experience  of  union  with  God. — William 
James  said  : 

'  We  have  in  the  fact  that  the  conscious  person  is  continuous 
with  a  wider  self  through  which  saving  experiences  come,  a 
positive  content  of  religious  experience  whicln,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  literally  and  objectively  true  as  far  as  it  goes  '  (The  Varieties 
of  Religious  Experience,  London,  1902,  p.  515). 

This  may  be  set  beside  the  still  more  penetrating 
statement  of  another  American  thinker  : 

'  That  which  can  happen  only  with  the  consciousness  of  God 
is  an  act  of  God'  (W.  E.  Hocking,  The  Meaning  of  God  in 
Human  Experience,  London,  1912,  p.  440). 

These  assertions  may  be  held  true  of  religion  at 
every  grade  of  its  development.  But  they  receive 
their  full  illustration,  and,  indeed,  have  been  made 
possible,  only  by  their  complete  fulfilment  in  the 
experience  of  the  community  founded  by  Christ. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  distinguish  the  higher 
from  the  lower  types  of  religious  experiences  by 
the  mere  intensity  of  subjective  emotional  ex- 
perience. It  is  the  historical  setting  and  moral 
qualities  of  that  experience  that  make  one  re- 
ligion greater  than  another,  and  tlie  religion  of 
Christ  the  supreme  fact  which  it  is.  The  im- 
measurable force  of  the  apostles'  witness  in  the 
history  of  the  world  arises  from  the  following 
among  other  facts. 

(a)  The  greatness  of  it. — The  'wider  Self  with 
whom  the  believers  were  in  contact  was  conceived 
in  terms  which  had  not  been  attained  before  and 
have  not  been  surpassed.  The  living  God,  Creator, 
Sustainer,  Father,  is  described  in  a  series  of  mag- 
nificent statements  of  Paul  (Ac  17^3-28^  Ro  pa'- 
2j33-36^  Col  1,  Eph  1),  and  no  less  clearly  though 
less  elaborately  by  other  writers  (Jn  li*^-.  He  li"'-)- 
Throughout  the  apostolic  literature  it  is  assumed 
that  He  is  personal,  holy,  and  righteous,  whose 
hatred  of  sin  is  absolute  (Ro  1-3^"),  and  whose 
purpose  with  man  is  glorious.  Those  conceptions 
were  not  scientific  or  theological  in  form  or  origin. 
They  were  derived  from  the  past  life  and  thought 
of  the  Jewish  people.  They  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  teaching  of  Jesus.  But  they  were  now  driven 
deep  into  the  human  consciousness  by  the  im- 
measurable power  of  the  new  range  of  experience. 
Every  word  and  phrase  by  which  they  describe  the 
new  life  is  a  witness  to  some  new  form  of  the 
divine  action  upon  human  natm-e,  which  trans- 
formed everything.  Hence  we  hear  of  it  as  a  new 
birth  ( Jn  3^,  1  Jn  3*),  as  a  new  creation  (2  Co  5", 
Gal  61**),  as  dying  to  the  past  life  of  sin,  weakness, 
fear  (Ro  e^^-.  Col  Si^-,  Gal  22"  6i*),  as  entering  into 
light  after  darkness  (1  Jn  1"  2",  Eph  5*^-),  liberty 
after  bondage  (Gal  4^  ''  51),  and  so  on.  Thus  the 
change  is  often  described  in  terms  which  are 
used  for  the  vital  and  fundamental  conditions  of 
human  existence.  Men  who  are  convicted  of  sin 
are  yet  living  in  the  conscious  fellowship  and  peace 
of  the  living  and  personal  God. 

(b)  The  divine  power  as  conditioned. — This  new 
form  of  religious  consciousness  can  be  fully  under- 
stood only  in  and  through  its  ethical  qualities. 
The  mystical  experience  is  there,  indeed,  for  no- 
where in  religious  literature  is  the  emotional  ele- 
ment more  intense  than  in  the  NT.  It  is  a  divine 
power,  it  is  divine  life,  it  is  the  divine  spirit, 
which  has  come  upon  them  and  swept  them  into 
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ecstasies  of  joy  and  raptiire.  There  are  signs  that 
many  of  them  (even  I'aul  [2  Co  12"*-])  were  carried 
into  abnormal  psychic  conditions.  The  scenes 
said  to  liiive  occurred  at  Pentecost  (Ac  2),  many 
of  the  incidents  connected  with  demons  {e.g.,  Ac 
19'**-).  as  well  as  Paul's  discoursing  of  'tongues' 
and  other  phenomena  (1  Co  12^'*),  prove  this  abun- 
dantly enough.  For  these  things  many  parallels 
can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  history  of  religious 
experience.  The  new  thing,  or  the  excellent  thing, 
in  the  NT  religion  is  that  the  experience  of  the 
universal  presence  and  power  of  God  (the  spirit  of 
Christ,  the  spirit  of  God,  Ko  8'",  Jn  14-16)  is 
conditioned  rationally,  ethically,  and  historically. 
This  was  no  mere  inflow  of  inexplicable  energy 
from  an  unknown  source,  no  afflatus  which  breathes 
upon  the  soul  from  mystical  '  caves  of  the  wnds.' 
Yet  nothing  is  taken  from  its  mystery,  its  serious- 
ness, its  intensity,  its  solemn  awe.  These  qualities 
are  simply  relieved  of  their  '  blindness,'  their  mere 
inscrutability,  by  the  conditions  under  which  the 
mystic  union  with  God  is  realized.  Mysticism  is 
delivered  from  its  sheer  darkness  and  filled  with 
real  meaning.  For  the  woi'k  of  God  in  the  soul  is 
led  up  to  by  the  word  of  the  gospel  which  is  ad- 
dressed at  once  to  the  understanding,  the  conscience, 
and  the  heart.  There  is  no  demand  for  asceticism 
or  for  prolonged  technical  self-discipline,  such  as 
the  mystery-religions,  especially  in  the  following 
century,  demanded.  It  is  assumed  that  all  men 
must  think,  indeed,  to  become  Christian  ;  but  the 
simplest  man  may  think  well  enough  to  understand 
the  personal  relations  into  which  a  personal  God 
is  calling  him.  And  then  he  ^vill  find,  as  Paul 
showed  the  untutored  Galatians  as  well  as  the 
philosophers  of  the  University  of  Athens,  that  the 
fundamental  laws  of  righteousness  and  love,  repent- 
ance and  faith,  are  those  under  which  the  divine 
will  deals  with  the  human,  and  the  human  must 
deal  Avith  the  divine.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  Paul  speaks  in  Romans  (S-^**^-)  of  the 
righteousness  of  God  as  an  efl'ective  fact,  a  living 
force,  in  human  experience ;  just  as  the  same 
apostle  no  less  than  John  (1  Jn  4^*-)  speaks  of  love 
— for  God,  who  is  working  in  us  and  begetting  His 
childien  among  us,  has  commended  His  love  towards 
us  and  has  proved  that  He  is  love. 

(c)  The  historic  Christ  as  related  to  these  condi- 
tions.— The  whole  effect  of  that  word  of  the  gospel 
is  to  teach  men  that  it  is  God  who  is  now  invading 
the  individual  life,  that  the  divine  is  pressing  in  a 
new  way  and  under  purely  moral  conditions  upon 
the  human.  The  gospel  is  an  appeal  to  men,  not 
to  scale  the  heights  of  God,  but  to  submit  to  the 
influence  of  God's  grace  which  is  His  very  spirit  and 
presence,  an  experienced  force,  in  the  inner  depths 
of  the  soul.  But  this  new  religious  attitude  and 
experience,  constituting  the  substance  of  the  new 
religion,  has  been  intelligible,  and  therefore  is 
possible  as  a  programme  of  spiritual  history,  be- 
cause it  is  organically  connected  with  the  fact  that 
in  Christ  the  divine  has  invaded  man's  history, 
personally,  definitely.  Every  phase  of  the  gospel 
of  divine  gi'ace  is  linked  with  His  name.  It  is  the 
deeds  of  God  in  Him,  in  His  historic  consciousness 
and  experience,  that  form  at  once  the  revelation  of 
the  quality  of  God's  will  and  the  moral  ground  of 
His  new  and  supreme  appeal  to  man's  reason,  con- 
science, and  heart.  For  the  primary  disciples  this 
sense  of  union  with  God  could  be  explained  only  by 
the  continuance  of  the  power  of  Jesus,  now  exalted 
as  Christ,  to  exert  His  supreme  influence  upon 
human  nature.  And  the  Church  has  never  been 
content  with  any  other  explanation. 

{d)  Universalism  and  Paronsia. — The  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  being  of  this  nature,  was  inherently 
a  universal  religion.  It  required  a  great  struggle 
in  the  primitive  Church  before  the  full  meaning  of 


this  fact  was  grasped  and  its  consequences  were 
accept<;d.  Into  that  story  we  need  not  enter  here. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  point  out  in  a 
few  words  that  the  eschatological  view,  which  ex- 

Sected  the  speedy  manifestation  (Parousia)  of  Christ, 
id  not  prevent  the  development  of  the  universal- 
istic  view  of  the  gospel.  The  former  was  a  view  of 
the  future,  the  latter  was  made  an  experience  in  the 
present.  The  old  antinomy,  which  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  Himself,  was 
now  present  to  the  faith  of  His  Church.  It  is  easy 
to  exaggerate  the  religious  and  ethical  effect  of  the 
eager  waiting  for  the  return  of  Christ,  the  coming 
of  the  JNIan  from  heaven.  Potent  as  that  hope  was, 
it  did  not  destroy  the  diligence  of  a  man  like  Paul 
or  hinder  (rather  it  greatly  helped)  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  new  religion.  Yet  we  see  in  Paul's  later 
epistles  (when  his  own  death  drew  near)  how  a 
world  programme  seemed  to  open  before  him,  whose 
outlines  could  not  be  filled  in  within  a  brief  space 
of  time  (Christ  the  Head  of  the  Church,  I  Co  12, 
Eph,  Col).  And  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  well  as 
1  John,  represents  an  efl'ort  not  to  forsake  that 
hope,  but  to  .see  it  through  the  medium  of  an  experi- 
ence which  means  that  Christ  is  here  and  His  people 
already  live  in  Him.  Just  as,  in  the  Gos{iels,  He  is 
confessed  as  Messiah,  and  accepts  the  confession  as 
springing  from  God,  yet  was  not  declared  as  Messiah 
in  fullness  of  power;  just  as  He  spoke  also  of  the  Son 
of  Man  as  there  where  He  forgave  sins  and  sought 
the  lost,  yet  announced  that  the  Son  of  Man  would 
be  seen  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;  just  as  in 
some  parables  He  spoke  as  if  the  kingdom  were 
there,  and  in  others  as  if  it  were  still  to  come ;  so  did 
His  apostles  afterwards  struggle  with  the  same 
double  view,  now  raised  to  a  higher  plane  of  experi- 
ence. Having  seen  Him  after  death,  declared  as 
Messiah,  and  having  received  ample  proof  that  He 
was  now  in  the  spirit,  the  true  Lord,  the  actual 
energy  of  their  Lives  (Gal  2^^,  Eph  3"''f-),  they  yet 
still  waited  for  His  appearing  (Ph  3^) ;  He  was 
manifested  and  is  yet  to  be  manifested  (1  Jn  l'"^- 
31-*).  Perhaps  this  principle  is  the  only  one  on 
which  the  moral  and  spiritual  evolution  of  the  race 
could  proceed. 

IV.  Jesus  Christ  and  the  moral  re- 
generation OF  MAN.— 1.  The  Christian  Church 
as  a  moral  agency. — No  one  can  reasonably 
dispute  the  statement  that  Christianity  has 
proved  itself  the  highest  ethical  force  in  the 
history  of  man.  Other  religions  have  exercised 
their  om'u  measure  of  noble  influence,  but  their 
positive  contributions  have  been  less  broad  and  pure 
and  elevating,  and  they  have  adopted  as  inherent 
elements  certain  principles  which  have  sadly  limited 
their  moral  beneficence — e.g.,  the  pessimism  of 
karma  as  retained  by  Buddhism  and  its  insistence 
on  unlimited  asceticism  as  essential ;  also  the  ab- 
sence of  an  assured  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  the  fatalistic  element,  as  well  as  the  moral 
insufficiency  of  Muhammad's  personal  character,  in 
Islam.  These  defects  are  alike  fundamental  and 
fatal  to  those  systems.  The  Christian  Church, 
as  an  organized  historical  institution,  has  failed  to 
prove  itself  an  ideally  perfect  moral  agency.  It  has 
often  been  ruled  by  the  earthly  mind  ;  it  has  often 
misinterpreted  its  moral  task  in  the  world  ;  its 
officials  have  often  adopted  the  methods  of  Satan 
for  promoting  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Yet  it  has  done 
more  than  any  other  organization  in  history  to  hold 
before  the  conscience  of  mankind  the  ideal  of 
human  character  and  destiny.  It  has  carried  in  its 
memory  of  Christ,  in  its  very  ritual  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  its  permanent  forms  of  wor- 
ship, in  its  great  and  vital  principle  of  an  appeal 
through  Scripture  to  the  mind  of  Christ  as  revealed 
to  and  in  the  apostolic  consciousness,  the  perma- 
nent motives  and  standards  of  self-criticism,  con- 
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trition,  and  refornication.  This  means  that  Jesns 
Christ  remains  in  the  life  of  tlie  Cliurch  not  as  a  far- 
off  memory  growing  more  tlim  and  less  eflective 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  Clinrch  and  mankind,  as 
time  flows,  l)ut  as  a  living  judge  and  unexhausted 
source  of  moral  propulsion.  Let  us  consider  Him 
as  the  supreme  personal  force  in  the  moral  history 
of  man. 

2.  The  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus. — The  first 
appeal  is  naturally  made  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
which  have  been  explored  with  extraordinary 
minuteness  to  discover  their  personal  and  social 
application.  Two  things  have  gradually  become 
clear  which  modify  the  nature  of  that  appeal.  (1) 
The  first  is  that  He  abolished  all  dependence  on 
outward  ceremony  as  a  means  of  salvation.  Jesus 
revealed  the  ethical  nature  of  man's  religious  rela- 
tions. The  same  principles  of  faith  and  love  unite 
men  with  one  another  and  with  God.  Even  wor- 
ship of  God  is  a  moral  act,  and  God's  readiness  to 
answer  is  compared  with  the  attitude  of  good  par- 
ents to  their  children  (Mt  Q^*-  ^^-  2»-  »"•  ^2  711 ;  cf.  Lk 
111-13  181-8^  Jn  423'-).  (2)  The  second  is  that  Jesus  did 
not,  except  for  illustration,  deal  with  the  concrete 
details  of  life,  and  that  He  did  not  announce  an 
organized  system  of  laws.  The  only  matter  in  which 
He  approached  the  method  of  statutory  legislation 
was  that  of  marriage  (Mk  lO^-'^,  Mt  IQ^*-")— a  fact 
which  is  of  the  utmost  significance  for  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  that  institution  in  His  community. 
His  teachings  are  occasional,  fragmentary.  They 
penetrate  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  con- 
duct, rather  to  the  inner  spirit,  the  secret  self- 
determinations  of  man.  For  example,  take  His 
words  about  love  (Mt  5^3-48^  m^  i2-h-3i^  Mt  223^-^"), 
purity  of  motive  (Mt  5^-  ^^-so  252^-=^  Mk  T-°-"^). 
service  (Mk  10*2-«,  Mt  2o3i-«),  forgiveness  (MtG'^f- 
1815-35),  faithfulness  (Mt  24«-5i  25^'^-^'>),  sacrifice  (Mk 
834-37  942-48  iQn-so)^  g^c.  He  uses  proverbs,  parables, 
paradoxes,  or  mere  simple  illustrations,  as  well  as 
direct  commands,  to  state  these  principles,  to  make 
them  distinct  and  impressive,  to  startle  His  hearers 
from  the  moral  somnolence  induced  by  their  tradi- 
tional habits  of  thought  and  evasions  of  severe 
moral  issues,  to  show  His  principles  at  work  in  con- 
crete social  relations.  Tn  all  this  we  note  a  certain 
linality  which  makes  His  principles  inevitable  for 
the  human  conscience  of  all  ages  and  circumstances, 
a  certain  urgency  Avhich  makes  them  impressive, 
solemn  ;  and  He  binds  them  as  ethical  statements  to 
religion  as  their  final  explanation,  jnstilicalion,  and 
sanction.  He  takes  the  great  principle  of  reward 
and  punishment  to  the  heart  of  all  His  teaching. 
But  lie  makes  it  appear  that  these  are  not  acci- 
dental, external,  and  confusing  to  the  conscience. 
The  reward  and  penalty  come  from  God  and  are 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul.  The  moral  order  of  the  universe  is  at 
once  established  and  revealed  through  them. 

3.  His  personal  character. — In  addition  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  we  must  take  account  of  His 
personal  character  as  a  moral  force.  It  is  true  that 
the  direct  appeals  to  that  character  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life  iu  ai»ostolic  literature  are  few  (cf. 
Ac  10'«,  2  Co  10\  1  P  2-i'^-).  But  on  every  page  we 
see  its  searching  and  inexpressible  influence.  The 
picture  of  that  holy  and  merciful  life  is  ever  before 
their  eyes  and  is  clierished  in  their  hearts.  In  the 
Gospels  it  is  preserved  for  us  simply,  directly,  with 
such  unity  of  spirit  in  its  apparently  divergent  or 
even  contradictory  elements  tliat  it  has  won  for  it- 
self a  position  of  majesty,  a  strange  and  irresistible 
authority  over  the  imagination,  if  not  yet  over  the 
will,  of  the  hum.an  race.  He  stands  before  the 
world  as  harmonizing  in  His  own  Avill  with  tiie 
perfection  of  self-mastery — for  He  was  tempted  to 
the  utmost,  yet  sinless — such  contrasts  as  these  : 
(1)  the  consciousness  of  high  and  even  superhuman 


station  vmited  with  the  Avill  to  obey  unto  death, 
unresisting  and  unafraid ;  (2)  the  nobility  and 
dignity  of  a  groat  mind  and  powerful  will  united 
with  simplicity  and  lowliness  of  life ;  (3)  severity  of 
the  utmost  in  His  purity,  frankness  of  the  least 
compromising  in  His  truth,  united  with  tenderness, 
pity,  and  comprehending  sympathy  ;  (4)  the  clear, 
relentless  perception,  exposure,  and  hatred  of  man's 
sin  united  with  the  unfaltering  resolution  to  be 
Himself  the  Saviour  of  man.  Such  a  character  was 
itself  a  revelation  of  the  ideal  humanity,  and  has 
since  these  Gospels  were  written  ruled  the  hearts  of 
men  with  royal  supremacy. 

4.  His  character  measured  by  His  divinity. — 
But  there  was  more  than  His  teaching  and  more 
than  His  character  as  a  perfect  man.  It  might 
have  seemed  impossible  that  a  character  formed 
from  such  a  consciousness  as  His  should  be  of  any 
avail  for  blind,  selfish,  earthly-minded,  imjiulsive 
men.  For  His  superhuman  consciousness  and  His 
native  sinlessness  would  open  up  a  gulf  between 
His  achievement  of  moral  glory  and  man's  con- 
tinuous and  dismal  failure  which  no  man  could 
cross,  the  very  sight  of  which  would  crush  all  faith 
and  hope  with  the  weight  of  personal  despair.  But 
the  picture  of  Christ's  moral  quality  is  set  before  us 
in  the  light  of  His  Incarnation  and  His  redeeming 
purpose  in  life  and  in  death.  Passages  like  2  Co  8" 
and  Ph  2^'^-  show  that  the  pre-existence  of  Christ 
was  not  for  the  apostles  what  certain  Ritschlians 
have  too  often  represented  it  to  be — an  empty  and 
unethical  idea.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  eternal 
will  of  the  Son  of  God,  His  '  grace,'  His  '  mind,' 
that  are  revealed  in  His  self-emptying  and  im- 
poverishment. It  is  not  the  limited  thougli  noble 
sacrifice  of  a  man  that  is  seen  in  Him  by  tlie  faith 
of  the  Christian  Church.  It  can  only  be  measured 
by  the  movement  of  His  will  from  the  throne  to  the 
cross.  When  the  Word  became  flesh.  His  glory 
was  beheld,  the  glory  of  grace  and  truth  ( Jn  P*),  and, 
when  He  was  seen  and-  handled,  it  was  the  Word 
of  life  that  stood  revealed  (1  Jn  l^"*).  When  the 
author  of  Hebrews  refers  to  the  Incarnation  (2'i"i^), 
we  cannot  miss  the  effect  of  contemplating  the  Son 
of  God  as  He  chose  to  partake  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  in  which  all  the  children  share,  and  to  become 
in  all  things  like  unto  His  brethren.  "When  in 
1  Peter  m'o  read  of  the  lamb  without  blemish  {V^), 
of  His  patient  endurance  of  shame  and  pain  (2-''-^), 
of  the  purpose  of  His  suffering  once  for  all  (3'^),  we 
cannot  but  realize  that  the  writer  is  thinking 
not  of  a  man,  but  of  the  divine  being  who  entered 
into  human  life  in  His  own  full  and  holy  will  of 
love.  When  in  Paul's  writings  we  read  of  Him 
'who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  up  for  me' 
(Gal  2^"),  of  his  own  desire  to  know  the  fellowship 
of  His  sufferings  (Ph  3"'),  of  Christ's  love  which 
constrained  him  (2  Co  51'),  from  which  no  pang  or 
shame  can  separate  him  (Ko  8^^),  we  realize  all  the 
time  that  this  is  the  love  of  a  divine  being.  The 
whole  subsequent  history  of  the  Cliurch  shows  that 
the  inner  secret  of  that  spell  which  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  cast  upon  man's  heart  lies  in  this 
view  of  His  character  as  that  of  one  whose  eternal 
holiness  and  love  became  active  among  men  and 
for  men.  Many  good  men  have  suffered  for  their 
fellow-men.  Patriotism  and  friendship,  stern  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  a  certain  royal  self-respect,  have 
produced  their  myriad  martyrs  of  varied  degrees  of 
worth.  But  they  are  men  entangled  without  their 
will  in  human  relations,  and  rising  worthily  to  their 
task.  Here  is  the  ^licture  of  one  whose  sinless  life, 
whose  love,  whose  will  to  serve  and  even  to  die,  is 
more  than  human,  and  v.ho  is,  of  His  own  will,  set 
into  the  entanglements  of  man's  moral  situation  for 
man's  deliverance.  His  very  difference  from  us 
gives  moral  sublimity  to  His  deliberate  and  merci- 
ful self-union  with  us. 
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5.  The  will  of  God  revealed  as  the  ultimate 
ground  of  moral  ideals. — 'L'lie  uthic;il  value  and 
lorcc!  of  the  story  of  Ciirist  is  not  yet  fully  stated. 
Another  element,  the  greatest  and  most  potent  of 
all,  is  involved  in  it. 

(a)  A  pcnnaneiit  problem  in  the  history  of 
itiorality. — That  we  may  estimate  arif^ht  its  true 
signilicance,  let  us  recall  one  of  the  central  prohlems 
of  the  higher  ethical  systems  of  diflcrcnt  ages,  m  liicli 
have  often  penetratea  far  into  the  heart  of  virtue 
and  have  tried  to  picture  the  perfect  man.  Aristotle 
did  so,  and  discovered  that  the  virtuous  man  is 
iilone  capable  of  true  happiness.  But  he  was  ap- 
parently ])atlled  hy  the  fact  that  he  cannot  be 
pictured  as  attaining  the  ideal  in  our  world  because 
the  environment  proves  hostile.  There  ought  to  be 
a  relaticm  of  'perfect  virtue'  and  'perfect  life.' 
But  the  latter  fails  even  the  best  of  men,  either 
through  misfortune  in  life  or  through  the  close  of 
life  itself  in  death.  The  Stoics  faced  the  same 
situation,  and  tiieir  very  name  means  for  us  in  Eng- 
lish what  it  floes  liecause  they  girded  themselves 
to  meet  it  not  merely  in  speculation  but  in  practical 
life,  by  the  discipline  not  nuMcly  of  the  mind  Init  of 
the  will.  They  sought  their  sure  guide  to  virtue  and 
peace  in  an  appeal  to  the  Reason  which  informs  the 
universe  as  a  whole.  Yet,  just  because  their  vision 
of  this  Reason  was  won  only  by  the  severe  labour 
of  elect  souls,  and  they  had  no  objective  ground, 
but  only  an  inner  and  therefore  indemonstralde 
conviction,  tlieir  virtue  lacked  joy.  It  could  not  and 
did  not  become  a  social  good,  a  wide  and  permanent 
force  in  history.  In  Kant,  again,  the  same  opposition 
between  a  very  high  conception  of  the  good  will 
and  of  duty  and  the  actual  situation  of  man  appears. 
For  he  too  saw — and  more  clearly,  as  the  heir  of 
Christian  culture — that  in  the  end  virtue  must  lind 
its  justilication  in  a  universe  made  to  harmonize 
with  it.  His  solution  lay  in  what  from  the  meta- 
physician's point  of  view  must  always  appear  as  a 
violent  use  of  the  idea  of  a  Deus  ex  machina.  God 
must  be  conceived  of  as  somehow  and  somewhere 
creating  the  perfect  environment  for  the  good  will, 
that  the  need  of  hai)i)iness  may  be  enjoyed. 
Hoffding,  from  a  narrower  vision  and  in  the 
language  of  recent  thought,  puts  the  same  problem 
when  he  says,  'the  conservation  of  value  is  the 
characteristic  axiom  of  religion,'  and  adds  that, 
therefore,  '  the  religioxis  problem  also  is  concerned 
with  the  continuity  of  existence,  although  from  a 
special  point  of  view '  {Philosophy  of  Religion,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  1908,  pp.  10,  13).  The  same  principle 
or  problem  appears  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in 
the  terms  of  practical  religion.  It  created  the 
drama  of  Job.  It  even  produced  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  Psalms  ring  with  its  passion 
and  wail.  For  Israel  was  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  the  man  who  was  righteous,  who  was  conscious 
of  integrity  before  the  will  of  Jahweh,  was  yet  left 
to  the  mischo-nces  of  life  and  the  doom  of  the  grave, 
just  like  the  virtuous  man  of  Aristotle.  Man  needs 
for  his  clear  and  sure  grasp  of  the  idea  of  goodness, 
and  for  its  social  fulHlment  on  a  large  scale,  the 
assurance  not  only  that  the  universe  is  ultimately 
in  accord  with  it,  but  more  delinitely  that  the  Will 
which  rules  history  confirms  and  secures  it  finally 
and  for  ever. 

(h)  If'i  solution  in  God's  will  concerning  Christ. 
— According  to  the  NT  and  the  continuous  faith 
of  the  Church  ahwe  then,  this  supreme  problem 
was  solved  in  the  story  of  JesTis  Christ.  For  the 
whole  '  fact  of  Christ '  is  viewed  steadily  as  an  act 
of  God  (Jn  3i«,  Gal  4'»,  He  P'S).  Outwardly  this  is 
depicted  for  us  in  the  stories  of  His  birth  and 
His  resurrection.  Inwardly  it  is  made  certain  («) 
in  His  own  consciousness  of  union  with  the  will 
of  God.  That  is  not  viewed  either  in  the  NT  or 
in  the  faith  of  the  Church,  it  was  not  viewed  by 


Je.sus  Himself,  as  the  product  of  a  pure  human  will 
(Mk  10'»,  Mt  11-^).  It  was  the  jiroduct  in  Him  of 
the  spirit  of  holiness,  which  became  incarnate  in 
Mini  (Ro  P'-),  of  the  Logos  incarnate  in  llim  (Jn 
1'^),  of  the  Son  of  (iod  incarnate  in  Him  (Ro  «•')  by 
the  will  of  God.  {b)  In  His  sacriiice  on  the  Cross. 
For  that  event  is  distinctly  and  repeatedly  described 
as  the  will  and  deed  01  God.  Jesus  Himself  so 
regarded  it  when  He  spoke  of  being  'delivered  up 
into  the  hands  of  men  '  (Mk  9"'),  of  the  Son  of  Man 
having  come — being  sent — to  give  His  life  as  a 
ransom  (Mk  10^"  9=*'  ;  cf.  Ac  2'^),  of  His  blood 
being  shed  to  establish  the  new  covenant  of  God 
with  man  (Mk  14-^),  and  in  the  Agony  (.Mk  U^  ; 
cf.  Jn  10'^).  The  apostolic  literature  is  full  of  this 
fact  (Ro  5«  83,  Gal  4'',  2  Co  .7-',  Ph  2«,  1  Jn  4'»etc.). 
The  supreme  passage  is  Ro  S'^'-,  where  God  is 
described  as  having  '  set  forth  Jesus  Chri.st,'  i.e.  on 
the  Cross,  as  a  propitiation,  \vliereby  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  became  a  reali/.«'d  and  living  force  in 
history,  (r.)  In  His  Resurre<-tion,  which  is  viewed 
always  as  the  seal  set  by  (ioil  Himself,  in  an  act  oi 
transcendent  power,  upon  the  redeeming  work  of 
Christ,  and  as  the  revelation  to  all  men  of  tlie 
destiny  of  the  sons  of  God  (Ac  2'"f-  S'^"-  10*"-, 
Ro  l^  1  Co  15,  Eph  V'->--\  Ph  3"'-).  The  Risen 
Christ  is  the  full  revelation  of  the  ideal  nuin,  of 
the  predestined  triumph  of  believing  humanity 
(He  2'>-i",  1  Co  15^'^--).  In  the  Book  of  Revelation 
the  conception  of  the  glory  and  power  of  Him  who 
Mas  dead  and  is  alive  for  eveimore  litis  the  succes- 
sive scenes  with  their  apocalyfttic  splendour.  All 
these  events,  in  their  meaning  for  Christian  faith, 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  charged  with  creative 
moral  energy,  and  have  entered  deep  into  the  ethical 
history  of  Christendom.  In  them  the  \ery  character 
of  the  Creator  of  the  universe  stands  revealed,  and 
His  will  concerning  man  is  seen  in  action.  In  all 
of  them  His  holiness  and  what  holiness  means.  Ills 
love  and  what  love  means.  His  mercy  and  its 
nature.  His  final  purpose  with  man,  are  made 
known.  The  suggestions  of  nature,  tlu!  premoni- 
tions of  conscience,  the  yearnings  of  the  spirit  of 
man,  have  been  insuihcient  guides.  15uL  the  deeds 
of  God  in  Christ  have  for  a  believing  Church  so 
revealed  the  righteousness  and  the  love  of  God,  in 
action  upon  the  believing  man,  that  the  nature  of 
righteousness  and  love  stands  clear,  and  tlie  will  of 
the  Creator  is  proved  to  be  concerneil  supremely 
with  a  realm  of  sj)iritual  beings  in  whom  these 
shall  be  completely  realized.  All  the  risks  and 
sacrifices  of  the  virtuous  num,  all  his  implicit  faith 
in  a  moral  universe,  are  confirmed  by  tlie  work  of 
God  in  Christ. 

6.  The  moral  foundations  of  the  Church.— 
We  have  already  seen  that,  in  gathering  His 
disciples  into  the  nucleus  of  the  new  community  of 
(iod  upon  earth,  Jesus  united  them  with  Himself 
by  the  ethical  bonds  of  penitence,  trust,  obedience, 
aiid  hope.  The  ajiostolic  communities  grew  up 
in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  on  the  same 
foundation  (Mt  16>»,  1  Co  3").  These  new  social 
groups  are  filled  with  the  consciousness  of  a  divine 
indwelling  (I  Co  3^  Ac  2'«-^,  Ro  S"^-,  Col  1^ 
.In  14-1(3)  which  they  describe  under  the  three 
names  of  God,  Christ,  and  Spirit.  They  live  in 
new  ethical  relations  with  God,  and  accordingly  all 
human  relationships  appear  in  a  new  li^ht.  A  new 
form  of  moral  consciousness  has  taken  its  place  in 
liunian  history.  It  was  destined  to  pass  through 
many  outward  phases,  to  wax  and  wane  in  alternate 
periods  of  clearness  and  confusion,  of  ell'ective 
energy  and  feebleness.  But,  having  the  secret  of 
renewal  within  its  own  nature  and  in  its  connexion 
with  the  history  of  its  origin  and  type,  which  is  God 
in  Christ,  it  has  proveil  itself  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  light  and  power  for  all  periods  of  culture  and  all 
races  of  man.     In  proportion  as  the  religious  life 
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feeds  itself  directly  upon  the  deeds  of  God  in  Christ, 
and  upon  Christ's  character,  ^yord,  and  work,  as  the 
embodiment  and  manifestation  of  those  deeds,  it 
becomes  aware  again  of  its  moral  ideals  and  becomes 
charged  afresh  with  faith  and  passion  for  their  ful- 
filment. A  few  words  only  can  be  used  here  upon 
the  social  influence  of  the  Church  as  a  moral  organ- 
ism. As  a  social  group  its  outward  moral  in- 
fluence on  the  State  and  on  all  other  social  groups 
and  institutions  is  based  upon  the  principles  of  its 
own  organization.  Those  principles  are  faith,  love, 
obedience  towards  God,  and  mutual  love  and  ser- 
vice towards  one  another.  The  Church  as  a  dis- 
tinct institution  is  created  by  these.  The  measure 
of  the  intensity  with  which  they  are  practised  by 
the  Church  has  always  been  the  measure  of  the 
Church's  moral  influence  on  society.  Not  its  mere 
teachings,  but  its  actual  rules  of  combination  and 
co-operation  have  proved  to  be  the  most  potent 
revolutionary  forces.  The  meaning  of  these  rules, 
their  inner  logic,  has  not  yet  been  all  read  off  into 
the  continual  flux  and  change  even  of  its  own  life. 
But  the  humanizing  of  man's  heart,  the  democra- 
tizing of  his  governments,  the  socialization  of  his 
possessions  and  all '  values '  are  the  laboured,  slow, 
and  never  completed  ett'ort  to  translate  the  ideals 
or  principles  which  give  the  Church  its  o-\vn  being 
into  the  organization  of  the  whole  world.  And  that 
process  is  slow  and  laboured,  because  the  Church, 
being  composed  of  only  partially  enlightened  human 
hearts,  has  found  it  so  hard  to  understand  itself, 
as  well  as  because  the  '  kingdoms  of  this  world ' 
fight  for  the  hostile  principles  on  which  they  are  so 
widely  and  firmly  established  (Mt  20-'><^-,  Eo  IS^-''). 
From  this  aspect  we  can  see  the  ethical  meaning 
of  the  fight  of  Paul  for  the  universality  of  the 
gospel  against  the  Judaizers.  It  was  a  movement 
of  the  Spirit  by  which  the  will  of  Jesus  in  relation 
to  the  Kingdom,  and  the  moral  value  of  God's 
deeds  in  Him,  were  translated  into  human  action, 
and  into  the  very  organization  of  the  Church. 
That  all  races,  both  sexes,  every  grade  of  social 
life,  every  quality  of  mind,  should  be  baptized  into 
Christ  and  become  one  body  in  Him,  on  the  same 
ethical  terms,  was  necessary  to  make  the  practice 
of  righteousness  and  love,  as  He  taught  them  (and, 
in  His  own  work,  fulfilled  them),  possible  to  the 
whole  human  family.  The  great  idea  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  could  arise,  so  as  to  become 
a  historic  force,  only  in  communities  which  had 
begun  to  practise  it  across  all  these  gulfs  which 
cut  the  race  into  unsympathetic  groups.  The  hope 
of  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  mercifully  hid  from 
the  imagination  of  the  first  Christians  the  length 
and  breadth  and  height  and  depth  of  the  task  of 
the  Church  as  the  embodiment  and  promulgator  of 
the  will  of  God  in  Christ  for  the  re-organization  of 
society.  But  they  did  their  work  no  less  effectively. 
It  is  not  the  possession  of  any  theory  as  to  the  ideal 
form  of  general  society,  whether  politically  or  eco- 
nomically considered,  that  has  given  the  Church 
its  power.  Where  it  has  attempted  to  dictate  such 
a  form  it  has  always  incurred  disaster.  Its  supreme 
function  and  power  have  come  from  the  possession 
of  tho.se  deepest  principles  of  control  by  whicli  the 
ambitions,  passions,  appetites,  and  convictions 
of  men — out  of  these  the  forms  of  government 
and  societj  grow — are  themselves  regulated  and 
directed  within  its  own  life.  These  principles  of 
control  lie  in  its  continuous  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  living  Christ  and  its  continuous  dependence 
upon  the  manifestation  of  His  will  in  all  the  trans- 
actions of  his  earthly  life. 

7.  Eschatology  and  morals.— The  attempt  of 
some  recent  eschatologists  to  prove  that  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  contains  an  Interimsethik — a  view 
of  conduct  dictated  by  the  expectation  of  the 
speedy  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 


which  the  whole  conditions  of  life  would  undergo 
a  catastrophic  change — deserves  a  few  words. 
There  is  no  teaching  of  Jesus  wliich  relieves  men 
from  the  regular  duties  of  life.  No  reasonable 
man  so  interprets  the  words  about  hating  one's 
family  (Lk  14^'' ;  cf.  Mt  10^^),  or  applies  to  all  men 
the  demand  made  on  the  rich  ruler  (Mk  10^'),  or 
understands  that  the  forbidding  of  anxiety  about 
clothing  and  food  (Mt  6-'^-)  is  the  bidding  of  idle- 
ness, even  for  a  season.  Jesus  could  not  have  seen 
less  clearly  than  Paul  did  that  dishonour  lies  in 
the  refusal  to  work  (2  Th  3^'^^).  The  deep  moral 
and  religious  principles  underlying  the  commands 
about  the  laying  up  of  treasure  (Mt  6'^''),  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches  (Mt  13^^),  are  frittered  away 
by  the  idea  that  they  were  based  upon  an  excited 
view  of  the  imminence  of  the  last  day.  The 
teaching  about  eunuchs  (Mt  19'""^^)  is  likewise 
misunderstood  and  lowered  in  its  tone  if  it  is 
taken  to  mean  that  men  should  not  marry  be- 
cause the  day  of  heaven  is  near  when  there  shall 
be  no  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage.  On  the 
contrary,  our  Lord  assumes  that  men  will  have 
money  to  use  for  their  almsgiving  (Mt  S"*-  6^"* 
25^'-,  Lk  16^-12),  while  such  a  passage  as  Lk  1412^- 
(with  every  mark  of  authenticity)  assumes  a,  con- 
dition of  society  in  which  money  is  still  possessed 
by  those  whom  He  would  instruct.  His  deepest 
teaching  about  love  of  enemies,  service  as  the  true 
ground  of  personal  distinction  and  the  basis  of 
divine  rewards,  the  nature  of  lust,  superiority  to 
the  joys  of  mere  wealth,  are  not  intelligible  if  read 
in  relation  to  an  unimaginable  state  of  life  follow- 
ing the  great  catastrophe,  and  far  surpass  the 
purview  of  a  mere  emergency  legislation.  They 
presuppose,  and  are  relevant  to,  a  continuation  of 
human  nature  and  of  its  social  foimdations,  as  we 
have  them  now.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  in  a  certain  sense 
all  Christian  ethics  must  be  Interimsethik.  The 
pilgrim  spirit  is  the  life  of  the  Church.  The  final 
facts  (tA  Itrxara)  are  always  present  to  its  conscious- 
ness. Death  and  judgment,  the  transitoriness  of 
this  world  and  the  ideal  life  of  complete  holiness 
and  blessedness  for  the  race  in  the  unseen  universe, 
the  brief  life  of  the  individual  and  his  eternal 
destiny — these  facts  make  all  the  possessions  and 
relations  of  society  on  their  earthly  side  temporary, 
limited  in  their  positive  value,  dangerous  in  their 
misuse,  good  only  in  their  subjection  to  the  ends 
of  the  soul  and  the  meaning  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  The  antinomy  that  lay  in  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus,  as  we  have  seen,  concerning  the  advent 
of  the  Kingdom  and  His  own  relations  to  the 
events  in  time  is  reflected  also  in  His  ethical 
teaching  concerning  the  duties  and  the  spirit  of 
His  true  disciples ;  and  it  has  passed  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  Church,  which  also  must  live 
as  if  the  Lord  were  at  hand,  and  yet  face  the  fact 
of  His  tarrying.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  matter 
of  the  moral  evolution  of  the  race  could  be  dealt 
with  otherwise.  For  that  evolution  is  inconceiv- 
able on  the  assumption  either  that  the  earthly  life 
is  all  and  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sole  sake  or 
that  the  '  day  of  the  Lord '  is  so  near  and  so  de- 
structive of  the  present  constitution  of  man  and 
nation  that  the  earthly  life  has  no  value  at  all. 
The  element  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  which  looks 
like  Interimsethik  is  not  contradictoiy  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  as  Schweitzer  and  others 
suppose,  but  actually  essential  to  its  application 
in  the  moral  history  of  man.  For  the  evolution  of 
a  rational  moral  will  in  humanity  is  possible  only 
when  the  reality  and  imminence  of  the  eternal  fills 
him  with  a  sense  of  solemn  urgency  and  makes  the 
joys  of  earth  seem  by  comparison  meagre  and 
incomplete,  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
reality  and  definiteness  of  the  holy  will  and  the 
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lovinrj  mercy  of  God,  apprehended  now  and  here, 

make  tlio  earthly  task  seem  noble.  Christ's  own 
character,  and  even  His  work  of  redenipticjn,  was 
evolved  from  the  appeal  to  His  will  of  these  two 
aspects  of  the  human  situation.  And  His  dis- 
ciples were  tauglit  by  word  and  example,  and  His 
Clmrch  by  His  spirit,  to  cherish  both  the  urgency 
and  the  calm,  the  dissatisfaction  and  the  enthusi- 
asm, the  eager  waiting  for  a  Saviour  and  the 
determined  devotion  to  the  present  opportunity, 
out  of  which  the  loftiest  morality  has  arisen,  and 
through  which  alone  the  perfect  civilization  can 
be  evolved. 

V.  Apostolic  Christology.—'i.  Thk  Chris- 
TOLOGV  OF  I'AUL  THE  Apostle.— I.  His  religious 
experience. — All  attempts  to  explain  Paul's  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  except 
through  his  contact  with  the  primitive  Christian 
community,  and  through  his  faith  in  the  risen 
Christ,  have  utterly  failed.  A  profound  experi- 
ence was  the  beginning  of  his  Cliristology.  Not 
merely  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  but  in  his  own 
letters  the  evidence  on  this  matter  is  as  direct  and 
conclusive  as  possible.  Many  writers  from  Baur 
onwards  have  treated  him  as  primarily  a  specu- 
lative theologian  wliose  opinions  about  Jesus  have 
the  value  only  of  deductions  from  Jewish  Messi- 
anism  and  oif  attempts  to  reconcile  these  with 
Alexandrian  philosophy.  But  all  such  views  fail 
to  do  justice  to  the  central  things  in  the  self- 
revelation  of  his  own  letters. 

(a)  As  a  Jew. — It  is  abundantly  proved,  first, 
that  his  original  and  deepest  interest  was  in 
practical  religion.  Ho  was  '  exceedingly  zealous' 
for  the  traditional  faith  of  his  race  (Gal  P^'-)-  It 
would  seem  that  he  had  given  years  to  the  earnest 
study  of  the  Jewish  religious  system,  and  that  he 
had  given  himself  with  great  energy  to  the  practical 
side  (Ph  3^^-).  The  intensity  of  his  love  for  his  race 
never  abated,  and  ])roves  that,  while  it  was  tired 
by  a  deeply  contemplative  habit  of  mind,  it  was  no 
less  active  and  practical  in  the  demands  which  it 
made  upon  his  will  (2  Co  IP"-,  V,o  3"-  9-11).  His 
ardour  for  the  fullilment  of  the  Law  carried  him 
apparently  to  all  lengths.  His  contemporaries  saw 
him  '  advanced  '  beyond  them  all  and  '  excessive ' 
in  his  zeal  (Gal  1''';  cf.  Ac  22'')  ;  they  found  him 
'blameless'  (Ph  3''  dfieiJ.wTos ;  cf.  Lighffoot,  in  loc.) 
in  the  details  of  legal  obser\ance.  According  to 
Ac  26'*  he  could  ajipeal  before  Agrippa  to  the 
reputation  which  he  had  Avon  as  a  Jew  for  strict- 
ness in  practical  religion. 

(b)  As  a  foe  of  Christinnifj/. — His  intensely 
practical  nature  made  him  the  bitter  and  most 
powerful  enemy  of  the  gospel.  He  refers  to  this 
period  with  shame  (1  Co  15^ ;  cf.  Eph  3^  1  Ti  1'^), 
in  proof  of  his  Jewish  orthodoxy  (Gal  1'^,  Ph  3''),  and 
as  proof  also  of  the  power  of  the  free  grace  of  God 
in  Christ.  The  grounds  of  that  fierce  hatred  of 
'  the  Way,'  and  of  Jesus,  may  be  surmised  to  have 
included  tlie  usual  prejudices  of  others,  his  fellow- 
persecutors.  He  led  in  the  attack  on  Stephen, 
who  was  condemned  for  teaching  the  abolition  of 
Temple-worship  and  the  Law  (Ac  6'^),  and  for  blas- 
phemy in  ascribing  a  divine  exaltation  to  Jesus 
the  Crucified  as  '  Son  of  Man  '  (Ac  7"^"'-)-  It  would 
seem  that  Paul  must  have  felt  a  peculiar  horror  at 
the  idea  that  the  crucilied  and  accursed  Jesus 
should  have  been  made  (he  Messiah  and  Saviour 
of  the  world  (Gal  3'^) ;  and  he  ever  after  realized 
that  this  constituted  a  peculiar  obstacle  to  all  Jews 
(1  Co  1-^).  It  is  accepted,  therefore,  by  most 
scholars  who  are  not  exploiting  some  private 
method  of  approach  that  Paul  before  his  conversion 
knew  what  the  disciples  believed  Him  to  be,  and 
that  this  was  the  origin  of  his  hatred  of  them.  To 
make  them  curse  Jesus  was  for  him  a  religious  act, 
a  service  of  Jahweh  which  he  must  render  with  his 
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whole  soul ;  and  that  implies  at  least  a  general 
knowledge  of  tiieir  claims  concerning  Jesus. 

(c)  27tc  (/race  of  God. — When  this  man  became 
a  believer  in  the  gosjiel,  he  attributed  the  change 
not  to  tiie  processes  of  his  own  mind,  but  to  I  he 
gracious  act  of  God  (Gal  I'"-,  Eph  3'  etc.).  The 
revealing  act  was  so  direct,  vivid,  personal, 
objective,  that  he  never  after  had  a  moment's 
doubt  that  he  had  seen  Jesus  even  as  the  other 
apostles  (1  Co  9'  15^  Gal  1'").  His  heart  was 
changed,  and  all  his  letters  pulsate  with  the  light 
and  joy  and  love  and  power  from  the  very  spirit 
of  God,  which  henceforth  Tilled  his  consciousness. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  some  writers,  like  I'ercy 
Gardner  {The  li'llrjio^is  Eccpcricmx  of  St.  Paul, 
London,  1911),  pass  too  hastily  to  a  supposed  pre- 
paration of  the  Apostle's  mind  in  his  pre-Christian 
ilays  for  his  distinctive  Cliristology.  Gardner  not 
only  attributes  to  him  a  reasoned  Jewish  concep- 
tion of  the  Messiah,  and  knows  its  outlines,  but 
credits  him  with  a  conception  already  illumined 
and  expanded  by  Alexandrian  piiilosophy  (pp.  26, 
86).  Against  tiiis  must  be  set  two  facts.  Eirst, 
the  'hints'  of  Paul's  familiarity  with  Greek 
speculation  before  his  conversion  are  obscure  and 
precarious.  The  elements  in  his  Christology 
which  ally  themselves  with  the  Greek  world  are 
found  in  his  later  Epistles,  after  he  had  spent 
years  in  direct  missionary  work  and  controversy 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Achaia.  Scores  of  modern 
missionaries  can  parallel  this  experience,  even  as 
late  in  life  as  he.  Secondly,  it  is  clear  that  the 
ellect  of  his  conversion  was  to  make  him  receive 
Jesus  as  the  primary  apostles  declared  Him.  The 
diflerences  which  developed  later  between  some  of 
that  first  group  and  himself  were  never  concerned 
with  the  Person  of  Christ,  but  with  the  contrast 
between  the  act  of  faith  on  which  the  Church  was 
founded  and  the  act  of  circumcision  on  which  the 
Jewish  system  was  based,  or  with  the  work  of 
divine  grace  in  Christ  as  over  against  the  principle 
of  legalism.  There  is  no  sign  tiiat  he  had  any  con- 
troversy with  the  original  group  in  the  field  of 
Christology. 

2.  Three  stages  in  his  Christology. — It  was 
natui"al  and  inevitable  that  a  mind  so  keen  and 
powerful  should  seek  to  interpret  the  Person  and 
Work  of  Jesus,  and  on  this  three  distinct  strata  of 
thought  are  discernible  in  his  letters. 

(a)  Data  from  earlier  believers. — He  received 
from  the  primitive  Church,  as  conlirmed  in  his  own 
experience,  the  fact  that  Jesus  must  be  called 
Messiah  (Christ),  Son  of  God,  and  Lord  (Ki/ptos). 
Of  course  these  are  not  mere  titles  of  honour. 
They  are  so  closely  descriptive  of  His  very  being 
and  of  His  functions  in  the  salvation  of  men  that 
they  are  used  by  Paul  as  proper  names.  More- 
over, as  proper  names  they  are  api)lied  to  that  one 
historical  Person  who  is  known  to  him  as  Jesus,  of 
whom  Peter,  standing  up  with  the  eleven,  spoke  in 
Jerusalem,  and  who  is  described  in  every  paragraph 
of  the  Synoi^tic  Gospels.  Hence  Paul  is  free  to 
use  these  terms,  whatever  status  he  is  thinking  of. 
It  was  '  Christ'  who  existed  eternally  in  the  nature 
of  God  (Ph  2'')  ;  it  was  'Christ'  who  was  crucilied 
(I  Co  l"-!",  Gal  2=0),  who  died  for  our  sins  (1  Co 
15^),  who  was  raised  from  the  dead  (1  Co  15'-),  who 
is  exalted  and  ever  liveth  (Ph  2^^  Ho  8^^),  who  is 
the  final  judge  (2  Co  5'").  It  was  the  'Son  of 
God'  who  was  sent  forth  (Gal  4'',  Ro  8^),  who 
gave  Himself  up  (Gal  2-'^),  whose  nature  as  Son  was 
definitely  marked  out  in  the  llesurrection  (Ko  1^), 
in  whom  the  universe  has  its  origin,  its  order,  and 
its  meaning  (Col  1"^"'^).  It  was  '  the  Lord 'whom 
men  must  see  and  confess  in  Jesus  (Ko  10^),  who 
was  betray eil  (I  Co  11-^),  who  is  received  as  the 
Spirit  (2  Co  3'"'-),  who  controls  human  experience 
(2  Co  12^^- )•     To  confess  Him  as  Lord  absolutely  is 
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not,  like  the  -worsliip  of  heathen  gods,  to  detract 
from,  ibut,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  manifest  and 
magnify,  tlie  very  glory  of  God  (Ph  2").  And  this 
Lordship  extends  over  the  created  univ^erse  (Ro  14^, 
Ph  2'^).  All  three  original  titles  are  brought  to- 
gether by  Paul  into  one  full-hearted  and  glorious 
description  of  this  Person  -when  he  says  :  '  Blessed 
be  tlie  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 
(2  Co  P,  Eph  13- 1'). 

(i)  Tivo  elements  from  Jewish  thought. — At  least 
two  new  elements  appear  in  the  Apostle's  thought 
which  indicate  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
consider  the  relations  of  Christ,  the  Iledeemer 
from  man's  racial  sin  and  the  Lord  of  man's 
destiny,  to  mankind  and  to  God  respectively. 

(a)  The  man  from  heaven. — \\\  two  passages  of 
great  difficulty  Paul  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
relation  of  Adam  to  the  race  and  that  of  Christ. 
In  Jio  51^^-  he  discusses  the  fact  that  sin  and  death 
entered  into  history  through  Adam,  whereas 
righteousness  and  life  have  entered  and  sliall  yet 
'reign'  through  Christ.  _  In  1  Co  IS^'-^s-  ^5-49  a  I'ike 
comparison  appears  again,  without  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  of  sin,  in  presence,  however,  of  the 
facts  of  death  and  resurrection.  Some  theologians 
have  made  much  of  these  passages.  (The  fullest 
discussion  in  English  is  that  of  David  Somerville, 
St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christ,  Edinburgh,  1897.) 
It  is  asserted  that  Paul  conceived  of  Christ  pri- 
marily and  definitely  as  '  the  heavenly  man,'  '  tlie 
archetype  of  humanity,'  and  that  Ave  must  connect 
■with  this,  as  his  fundamental  conception,  the  dis- 
cussion of  His  redemptive  work.  His  mystical 
union  with  humanity  in  the  Church,  and  even  His 
cosmic  relations.  There  is  some  exaggeration  here, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Apostle's 
mind  did  strive  to  institute  a  certain  parallelism 
between  the  '  natural '  and  the  '  spiritual '  heads 
of  the  race.  For  him  the  moral  dualism  in  human 
(Christian)  experience  (llo  5^^^-  T"^-)  is  fully  ex- 
ijlained  only  when  a  double  'law'  operating  in 
liuman  life  is  related  with  two  separate  origins, 
viz.  Adam  and  'the  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,' and 
Avith  two  separate  destinies,  viz.  death  and  eternal 
life.  And  Christ  is  called  '  the  last  Adam '  because 
'at  his  coming'  (1  Co  Id"^-  «•  47)  the  new  and  final 
order  of  humanity  Avill  be  established,  in  Avhich 
righteousness  shall  reign  (Ro  5'^),  and  whose 
members  shall  be  united  with  Christ  as  the  '  life- 
making  spirit,'  and  bear  in  their  own  perfected 
nature  the  image  of  Him  in  His  EestuTection  glory. 
So  far  as  Paul  refers  in  these  passages  to  Christ  as 
head  of  a  neAV  race,  his  mind  is  moving  in  the 
eschatological  field.  The  Man  'from  heaven' 
(1  Co  15-'^)  is  not  the  pre-incarnate  Logos  (the 
opposite  view  is  taken  by  J.  Weiss,  Chrisius, 
p.  37  fi'.),  but  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  at  His  coming 
all  shall  be  made  alive  (v. 22 ;  cf.  Ko  5")  and  receive 
'the  victory'  (v.^^).  The  recognition  of  the 
eschatological  atmosphere  in  these  passages  under- 
mines much  of  the  speculation  regarding  the 
central,  organizing  value  of  '  the  heavenly  Man ' 
conce]ition,  and  it  gives  more  probability  to  the 
thought  tliat  Paul  is  here  indebted  to  the  title 
'  Son  of  Man '  or  '  the  Man '  as  Jesus  used  it  at  His 
trial,  and  has  simply  (some  would  say,  more  cor- 
rectly) translated  it  into  'the  man  from  heaven' 
(cf.  Jn  3'^).  It  is  less  likely  that  reflexion  ujion 
the  origin  of  sin  (Ro  5)  led  to  the  idea  of  the 
Spiritual  Man  who  is  to  found  the  new  order  at 
His  appearing  (1  Co  15)  than  that  reflexion  upon 
the  latter  idea,  as  given  to  him  in  the  disciples' 
accounts  of  Jesus  and  His  words,  led  him  to  carry 
the  parallel  Lack  to  the  former.  J.  Weiss  in  his 
Ghristus,  p.  42  f . ,  traces  Paul's  conception  to  the 
influence  of  Ps  8,  Dn  7^*,  and  the  '  Similitudes '  of 
Enoch  without  the  mediation  of  the  Avords  of 
Jesus. 


(/S)  Relation  to  the  Spirit  of  God. — In  the  mind 
of  Paul  the  supreme  term  for  Christ  is  '  Son  of 
God,'  and  the  greatest  and  most  conijdete  name 
Avhich  he  can  give  to  God  is  '  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  But  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  God  is  also  stated  in  a  very  dili'erent  Avay, 
through  the  use  of  the  term  '  Spirit.'  Paul  identifies 
this  Sjnrit  as  an  eternal  element  of  the  very  being 
or  life  of  God  Himself  (1  Co  2i'"^-),  and  as  the  form 
under  Avhich  God  enters  and  operates  in  the  heart 
of  man.  And  the  same  Spirit  is  also  spoken  of  in 
a  distinctive  Avay,  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  It  is 
going  too  far  perliaps  to  say  Avith  some  that  the 
Spirit  is  the  essence  or  basis  of  His  personality ; 
even  Ro  1^  (cf.  1  Co  15^^)  Avill  hardly  carry  us  so 
far.  The  famous  passage  in  2  Co  3'''^-  does  indeed 
seem  to  carry  the  identification  through  to  the  end 
— '  The  Lord  is  the  Spirit,'  '  even  as  from  the  Lord 
the  Spirit.'  But  this  must  be  compared  Avith  the 
elaborate  interchange  of  names  in  Ro  8^"",  Avliere 
this  identification  is  deliberately  aA'oided.  And 
yet  a  form  of  unity  is  even  there  implied  Avhich  is 
supra-temporal.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  the  experienced  presence  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  believing  man  is  at  once  the  presence  of  God 
and  of  Christ. 

The  two  main  practical  aspects  of  this  conception  for  Paul 
are  these : 

(a)  The  Holy  Spirit  reproduces  in  men  the  divine  relations 
and  qualities  of  Christ  Ilimself,  especially  souship,  holiness, 
and  victory  over  death.  The  love  of  God  for  His  Son,  which  is 
presupposed  as  the  fountainhead  of  all  g:race  (Col  113),  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (lio  6^),  and  awakens  in 
us  the  sense  of  divine  sonship  which  He  sets  forth  in  divine 
majesty  (Ro  Si*-i7).  It  is  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  that 
gives  men  freedom  (Ro  812),  and  becomes  the  principle  or 
source  of  their  life  (vv.5. 9 ;  uf.  Epli  3i6f-)  and  consummates 
His  work  by  reproducing  in  them  the  supreme  wonder  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ  (Ro  8ii- 1'  ;  cf.  Ph  321).  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
then  for  the  mind  of  Paul  that  principle  or  energy  whose  power 
in  the  CJhristian  community  has  opened  a  new  order  of  human 
experience  (Gal  32-B).  Its  operation  is  viewed  by  the  Apostle  in 
the  most  concrete  and  vivid  way  as  a  living  force  manifested  in 
many  forms,  in  x«P'V/jiaTa  of  many  kinds  (1  Co  121-11). 

(6)  Here  the  second  practical  aspect  appears.  For  the  Holy 
Spirit,  when  viewed,  not  as  a  formless  and  unknown  energy, 
but  as  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  becomes  available  as  a  true 
test  of  the  soundness  of  those  varied  and  sometimes  dangerous 
workings  which  manifested  themselves  so  profusely  m  the 
enthusiastic  life  of  those  daj's,  as  well  as  in  corresponding 
crises  in  other  days  down  to  our  own.  The  true  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  (Gal  5-2)  is  the  reproduction  in  men  of  the  moral 
qualities  of  Christ.  All  spiritual  '  gifts '  must  be  tested  by  the 
attitude  of  those  who  possess  them  towards  Jesus  (1  Co  12^*) 
and  subjection  of  life  to  His  Lordshi]).  It  is  the  Spirit  which 
inhered  in  His  character,  as  the  '  Spirit  of  holiness'  and  as  the 
miraculous  energy  through  which  He  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
for  which  His  disciples  must  pray  and  hope.  As  He  cannot  be 
fully  conceived  apart  from  the  Spirit,  so  the  Spirit  caimot  be 
experienced  by  us  except  as  the  manifestation  of  Him  in  our 
hearts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember,  this  is  the 
'  Spirit  of  God'  no  less  truly  essential  henceforth  to  our  concep- 
tion of  the  Father  than  to  that  of  the  Son.  Inherent  in  the  very 
being  of  God,  organ  of  the  divine  intelligence  and  power  (1  Co 
24. 10;  11,  Ro  811-  27),  He  is  yet  spoken  of  as  having  a  distinction, 
or  form  of  reality,  which  must  not  be  confused  with  or  made 
merely  subjective  to  the  reality  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son. 
Inherent  in  the  life  of  God  and  of  Christ,  the  Spirit  is  yet  a  co- 
ordinate name  with  these,  and  must  be  specially  named  in  a 
full  statement  of  the  God  in  whom  Christians  believe  and  whom 
they  worship  (2  Co  IS"). 

(7)  Anticipations  of  this  doctrine. — Once  more 
Ave  must  be  careful,  Avhile  alloAving  for  the  origin- 
ality and  poAVcr  of  the  Apostle's  mind,  to  recognize 
that  in  this  magnificent  doctrine  he  bases  himself 
upon  the  common  experience  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. For  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one  of  the  supreme 
revelations  of  Christianity.  All  earlier  references 
to  that  divine  poAver,  even  in  the  OT,  fall  far  short 
of  the  sudden,  definite,  dazzling  conception  Avhich 
opens  upon  us  in  the  NT,  Avhere  the  inbreaking  of 
the  divine  life  upon  the  human,  as  an  abiding 
presence  and  experienced  energy,  is  attributed  by 
all  Avriters  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  As  Paul  did  not 
invent  the  idea  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God,  so  also  he  Avas 
not  the  first  to  connect  it  Avith  the  Person  of  Christ. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  explicilly  traces  the  main 
features  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  to  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  .Jesus  (Jn  P-'-  14-10),  Avho  promised  this 
suproiiic  gift  to  His  Cliurcli  (tf.  20^-). 

Even  ill  the  Synoptics  ^ve  find  that  :  (a)  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
described  in  the  aecoiiiits  of  the  Virgin  Birtli  as  the  eiier>,'y  which 
caused  the  new  being  to  live  in  the  womb  of  His  mother  (Mt 
118.  20,  Lk  13S) ;  (ft)  John  llie  Baptist  named  the  gift  of  Ihc  Spirit 
as  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Messianic  day  (Mlc  18,  Mt  .iU,  Lk 
3'* ;  cf.  Jn  V->'<^) ;  (c)  tlie  four  Gospels  also  name  the  bajitism  of 
Jesus  as  the  hour  of  the  coining  upon  Him  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
for  His  anointing  to  the  active  work  of  Messialiship  (Mk  l'",  Mt 
31B,  Lk  32'J,  Jn  l^f-  ;  cf.  Mt  1218,  Lk  418)  ;  (,/)  it  is  asserted  in 
these  Synoptic  passages  that  He  went  to  the  desert  to  face  His 
trial  iiithe  power  of  the  Spirit ;  (c)  Jesus  claims  that  He  does 
His  works  of  wonder  by  the  Spirit  of  Gud  (Mt  12'-»-  »"■,  Mk  328  80) ; 
(f)  He  ;isserU  that  His  disciples  will  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
their  service  of  Him  (Mk  131',  jit  1(A';  cf.  Lk  11"). 

Tlie  extiaordiuaiy  fullness  of  reference  to  the 
presence  and  workings  of  the  Spirit  iu  the  book  of 
Acts  can  only  be  accounted  for  ultimately  through 
some  communal  experience  which  was,  in  their 
minds,  at  once  a  manifestation  of  God's  presence 
and  power  and  also  connected  directly  Mith  Jesus 
and  their  past  experience  of  Him.  That  whole 
situation  is  needed  to  explain  the  significant  fact 
that  Paul  everywhere  assumes  that  his  readers 
must  understand  his  references  to  the  Spirit  in  re- 
lation to  Christ  and  to  the  Church  life.  Here  as 
throughout  His  central  teachings,  even  as  to  what 
he  calls  'my  gospel,'  he  appeals  stcadih'  and  even 
passionately,  not  to  his  speculative  jnesuppositions 
as  a  theologian,  but  to  the  real  and  cliaracteristic 
experience  of  every  Christian  communitJ^ 

(c)  The  injlue7icc  of  Greek  thouglit.  —  There  is 
yet  another  range  of  Pauline  thought  concerning 
Christ,  that,  namely,  which  comes  to  expression  in 
Colossians  and  Ephesians.  There  are  evidences  in 
nearly  all  his  Epistles  that  Paul  in  his  mission 
work  strove  to  make  sympathetic  contact  with  the 
modes  of  thought  peculiar  to  the  peoi^le  Avhom  he 
taught  (cf.  Ac  l7ifi-3-i,  and  W.  Ramsay,  Galatian>i, 
London,  1899).  Much  controversy  has  been  waged 
in  recent  years  as  to  the  extent  and  content  of 
his  indebtedness  as  a  theologian  to  the  mystery- 
religions,  the  (luostic  philosophy,  and  even  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  which  were  popular  at  the  great  centres 
where  his  work  lay.  It  has  not  been  proved  that 
anything  essentially  new  was  added  to  his  Chris- 
tology  from  any  of  these  sources.  But  it  has  become 
very  clear  that  he  did  set  himself  to  make  Christ 
intelligible  to  minds  saturated  with  Gnostic  inter- 
pretations of  life  and  attractive  to  souls  absorbed 
in  practices  of  religious  fervour.  As  it  is  ridiculous 
to  argue  from  Ph  4"'-  (ue/.ii/7;/tat)  that  he  had  person- 
al Ij'  passed  through  a  form  of  mystic  initiation  or 
that  his  frequent  use  of  the  word  /xvarripiov  confirms 
this  notion,  so  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he 
learned  to  think  of  'the  cosmic  Christ 'from  the 
Philonic  doctrine  of  the  Logos  or  some  Asiatic 
reflexion  of  it.  That  he  was  compelled,  as  a 
missionary  is  often  compelled  nowadays,  to  relate 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  the  intellectual  concepts 
of  his  field  of  labour,  and  that  this  led  to  the  use 
of  new  terminologies,  is  obvious.  But  it  is  sig- 
nificant that,  while  the  term  '  Logos  '  occurs  in  the 
'  Pauline '  Epistles  about  eighty  times  and  occasion- 
ally in  meanings  verging  on  the  technical  philo- 
sophical use  of  it,  there  is  not  one  occasion  when  he 
does  use  it  in  the  Philonic  sense.  In  the  critical 
passage  of  this  kind  (Col.  ps-M)  jjg  undoubtedly 
addresses  men  Avho  have  cherished  some  phase  of 
what  is  geueraliy  known  as  the  Logos  doctrine. 
And  the  result  is  a  setting  fortli  of  tlie  eternal 
being  and  the  pre-eminence  of  Christ  which  is  more 
elaborate  philosophically  than  we  find  in  any  other 
place,  except  Jn  l^**'-  and  He  V'"^.  But  the  exposi- 
tion is  intended  deliberately  to  exclude  all  com- 
parison of  Christ  with  other  angelic  beings,  or 
heavenly  powers  (v.^"),  which  Gnostic  philosophers 
described  as  emanations  from  the  absolute  and 
controllers  of  the  world.  He  does  not  borrow  their 
categories   to  add    some   new   and    unthought  of 


quality  or  dignity  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  but  to 
reveal  to  them  in  their  own  language  that  wliich 
He  is  essentially  for  the  Christian  consciousness. 
The  result  is  that  Christology  begins  to  speak  in 
the  language  of  the  Greek  world  that  whicli  it  lias 
already  uttered  in  the  forms  of  Jewish  thought. 
Thus  (a)  it  is  '  the  Son  of  Ids  love '  who  is  '  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  firstborn  of  all 
creation.'  In  Him  the  attributes  of  God  are  con- 
centrated, and  He  has  His  being  before  'all  creation ' 
(v.i"),  'before  all  things'  (v.").  (/3)  In  spite  of  J. 
Weiss's  argument  for  adoption  of  the  idea  that  the 
clau.se  '  in  liim  were  all  things  created  '  means  that 
the  universe  had  its  existence  '  in  Him '  before  its 
actual  objective  creation  {Christ u-i,  p.  40  f.),  we 
must  hold  to  the  more  common  inter[iretation  that 
cktIjOt],  when  used  of  the  actual  elements  of  the 
universe,  refers  to  their  definite  creation  as  such, 
and  not  to  their  existence  'in  idea'  in  Him.  The 
statement  is  repeated  (witli  the  jicrfect  tense 
^KTKTTai)  that  all  things  have  been  created  through 
Him  (cf.  1  Co  8^  lio  i  F»).  (7)  The  words  iv  avTv 
mean  more  than  di  aiToO,  ini]ilying  that  He  is  not 
a  mere  instrument  but  a  continuous,  abiding,  con- 
ditioning cause.  This  is  made  explicit  in  the 
further  statement  that  all  things  'stand  together,' 
receive  their  organic  unity,  tlirougii  their  con- 
tiimous  dependence  upon  Him.  (5)  In  addition  to 
origin  and  continuity,  we  have  here  apjilied  to 
Christ  the  third  great  metaphysical  conception  of 
end  or  final  cause.  '  All  things  have  been  created 
.  .  .  unto  Him.'  The  idea  is  repeated  by  describ- 
ing tins  t4\os  in  concrete  terms.  He  is  to  be 
supreme  over  all  things,  as  the  head  over  tlie  lK>dy, 
that  the  divine  fullness  {to  TrXrjpoo/xa)  may  dwell  in 
Him,  that  all  things  may  be  gathered  back  from 
alienation  to  their  pristine  unity  (dpx^)  in  Him. 

Lest  the  simplicity  of  faith  should  seem  to  have 
been  betrayed  in  this  use  of  philosophical  cate- 
gories (are  tliey  not  after  all  very  human  categories, 
the  stult' of  'common  sense,'  and  inherent  in  all 
rational  life?),  the  Apostle  keeps  the  reader's  mind 
close  to  the  fact  that  he  is  describing — the  functions 
of  an  actual  personal  being.  He  probably  avoided 
the  use  of  the  term  Logos,  for  the  reason  tliat  the 
conceptions  named  above  are  not  found  in  that 
jthilosopliy  alone,  though  brought  to  exceptional 
clarity  there.  They  are  embedded  even  in  the 
OT,  as  in  Pr  8,  which  cannot  have  been  absent 
from  his  mind.  He  may  also  have  instinctively 
avoided  the  obvious  accusation,  now  levelled  at 
him  by  some  modern  scholars,  that  he  derived  his 
Christology  primarily  from  the  Logos  speculations 
and  clothed  with  them  the  '  pure-human '  figure 
of  Jesus,  hiding  His  winsome  Self  in  a  cloud  of 
abstractions.  Uu  the  contrary,  he  takes  extra- 
ordmary  pains  in  this  ^•ery  passage  to  avoid  this 
reproach.  He  is  dealing  from  first  to  last  with 
a  personal  being,  who  has  ajipeared  in  histoiy,  who 
has  shed  His  blood,  in  the  body  of  His  flesh  (vv.-"-  '■'•), 
been  raised  from  the  dead  (v.'*),  drawn  the  Church 
by  His  living  personal  force  (vv.^^*  -')  under  His 
control.  This  is  not  abstract  idealism  of  the 
Philonic  or  the  Hegelian  type.  It  is  '  personal 
idealism '  which  assumes  that  personal,  conscious 
will  is  the  ultimate  seat  of  reality,  fountain  of 
history,  secret  of  destiny. 

ii.  CHRISTOLOGy  IN  JOHN  AND  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE  Hebrews. — It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the 
Christology  of  the  Johannine  writings  and  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  in  substance  identical 
with  that  which  we  have  found  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles. 

I.  Characteristics  common  to  both. — In  the  two 
great  passages  Jn  l^*^-  and  He  I''^  a  terminology  is 
employed  which  is  drawn  from  an  atiiiosi)here 
charged  with  the  Logos  doctrine.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  carefuUj'  noted  that  these  writers  move 
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with  individual  freedom  in  that  atmosphere.  They 
do  not  directly  derive  their  thought  any  more  than 
they  draw  their  language  from  Paul's  writings. 
Rather  do  they  reveal  a  common  necessity  felt  hy 
all  prominent  Christian  teachers  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  culture  of  the  Greek  world. 
Each  writer  chooses  his  own  language  to  describe 
the  fundamental  facts  which  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Son  of  God  presents  to  them  all  (cf.  the 
difference  in  language  in  Jn  1^"^,  He  1^,  Col  P^"^^). 
Further,  we  must  note  the  essential  and  funda- 
mental feature  common  to  all — that  the  one  com- 
mon term  in  all  their  descriptions  is  '  Son  of  God.' 
Their  real  unity  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  their 
philosophical  terminology,  which  is  very  different 
in  each  case,  or  in  a  common  metaphysical  theory, 
supposed  to  be  in  the  background  but  which  we 
have  no  real  means  of  discovering.  Their  unity  is 
found  in  this,  that  they  are  describing  the  eternal 
and  cosmic  lelations  of  a  concrete  personality,  who 
is  identical  at  once  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and 
with  this  divine  Spirit  which  fills  the  Church. 
But  the  signihcance  of  the  matter  is  not  seen  until 
we  emphasize  again  the  one  point  which  is  most 
generally  ignoi'ed  in  our  day — that  as  a  mere 
matter  of  fact  these  writers  all  feel  that  their 
whole  view  is  based  originally  upon  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  historic  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God. 

2.  The  Fourth  Gospel. — The  entire  meaning  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  lies  here.  It  is  an  eflbrt  to 
show  the  Logos,  who  is  thoroughly  conceived  of 
in  the  prologue  as  an  eternal,  living,  purposive, 
rational  being,  as  He  appeared  in  flesh,  as  He 
moved  a  man  among  men.  It  is  a  profound  study 
of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  as  the  consciousness 
of  the  Son  of  God  living  under  the  conditions  of 
human  experience.  Incidents  and  discourses  are 
recalled,  interpreted,  re-stated,  and  recorded,  as 
they  reveal  that  'glory'  which  shone  through  the 
veil  of  flesh  into  His  disciples'  hearts,  full  of  grace 
and  truth  (Jn  P*).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  whether 
the  author  bo  John  the  Apostle  or  some  other 
mind  working  upon  material  which  must  be  traced 
back  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Lord's  immediate 
disciples,  tliat  he  believes  he  is  describing  the 
actual  consciousness  of  the  historic  Jesus.  He  is 
not  inventing ;  nor  is  he  using  what  he  knows  to 
be  the  uiventions  of  a  Pauline  group,  but  what  he 
knows  or  believes  to  be  a  true  account  of  what 
Jesus  said  and  did.  If,  as  seems  certain,  he  had 
at  least  Mark  and  Luke  before  him,  then  it  is  im- 
possible, without  impugning  his  lionesty  in  the 
most  serious  manner,  to  doubt  that  he  held  that 
Jesus  knew  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  This 
it  is  that  accounts  most  reasonably  for  the  well- 
known  and  fundamental  features  which  distinguish 
his  few  but  jjeneti-.nting  words  about  the  Logos 
from  the  doctrine  of  riiilo.  He  has  not  as  an  inde- 
pendent metaphysician  discovered  the  defects  of 
Philo,  and  then  clothed  the  name  of  Jesus  with  the 
eternal  attributes.  Rather  has  he  begun  with  a 
magnificent  grasp  of  the  idea  of  divine  Sonship  and 
read  that  back  into  the  philosopher's  idea  of  the 
Logos.  His  work  is  therefore  as  truly  a  criticism 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Logos  doctrine  as  Paul's 
exposition  of  the  same  idea  of  Sonship  in  the  same 
philosophic  atmosphere  (Col  1  as  above),  which 
Avas  intended  to  be  at  once  a  condemnation  and 
transcendence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks. 

3.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,— The  same  facts 
appear  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  great  opening  sentence  tlie  meta- 
physical terminology  is  more  closely  involved  with 
the  idea  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  "a  definite  and 
personal  being,  than  appears  to  be  tho  case  in  Jn 
P"^  In  literary  manner  it  is  more  akin  to  Paul's 
passage  in  Col  P^-ia.  But  we  nnist  remember  that 
John  in  later  verses  ("■i")  deliberately  re-states  in 


relation  to  Jesus  the  whole  of  the  ideas  Avhich  are 
set  forth  in  vv.^"^  in  relation  to  the  Logos.  It 
is  these  later  verses  that  are  the  true  parallel  to 
the  passages  in  Colossians  and  Hebrews.  In  like 
manner,  then,  for  the  author  of  Hebrews,  the  Son 
of  God  is  a  supra-temj^oral  personal  being,  who  in 
His  own  nature  realizes  and  reflects  the  attributes 
and  shows  the  eternal  powers  of  God.  Yet  not  even 
the  Fourth  Gospel  realizes  with  more  clearness  and 
vigour  that  it  is  the  consciousness  of  the  Son  of 
God  that  appears  in  the  consciousness,  and  re- 
ceives the  experience  of  mankind  in  the  historical 
form,  of  Jesus.  It  was  He  who  tasted  death  and 
is  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  (2"),  was  made 
perfect  through  sufl'erings  (2^°  5^),  He  who,  having 
partaken  of  flesh  and  l)lood  (2^'^),  was  tempted  in 
His  sufferings  (2^^),  and  that  most  humanly  (4^*), 
who  struggled  with  the  fact  of  death  (5''),  and,  sin- 
less (415  7=^«  9"),  offered  Himself  up  to  God  (7=« 
914. 28J  ^Q  death.  But  this  author  more  fully  than 
any  other,  though  not  more  emphatically,  insists 
that  after  death,  in  the  unseen  world,  the  same 
conscious  will,  the  same  heart  of  love  and  mercy, 
carries  on  a  high  and  momentous  ministry  on 
behalf  of  men,  in  a  priesthood  unchangeable  (7^* 
13* ;  cf.  chs.  8-10,  passim). 

iii.  Conclusion. — It  is  in  the  interest  not  of 
apologetics  but  of  actual  history  that  we  may  in 
presence  of  these  facts  agree  with  J.  Moffatt : 

'  We  cannot  explain  primitive  Christianity  either  as  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Jesus  of  history  into  the  Clirist  of  faith,  or  as 
the  evohition  of  a  Jesus-cult  out  of  a  current  series  of  cliristo- 
logioal  doctrines'  {Theology  of  the  Gospels,  London,  1912,  p. 
174  n.). 

But  the  same  historical  interest  must  prevent  us 
from  using,  as  wholly  true  to  these  facts,  a  certain 
form  of  expression  which  is  quite  popular  in  our 
day  of  psychological  approach  to  every  problem  of 
history.  For  example,  we  may  take  the  following 
from  J.  Weiss : 

'The  total  impression  is  that  early  Christianity  has  used 
current,  ready-made  forms  and  conceptions  in  order  to  express 
in  generally  understood  language,  and  j'et  in  an  absolute  and 
supreme  manner,  the  overwhelming^  impression  made  by  the 
Person  of  Christ.  Men  sought  out  predicates  wherewith  to 
announce  that  the  Ideal  and  the  highest  religious  values  are  in 
Ilim '  (Christiis,  p.  87). 

The  imperfection  of  such  a  summary  appears  in 
the  succeeding  paragraphs,  where  it  appears  that 
these  ancient  i)redicates,  even  that  of  Deity 
(' Gottheit'),  are  for  us  'strange  and  unfamiliar' 
(^A'ernle  says  'strange  and  bizarre').  Hence  our 
task  must  be,  it  is  urged,  to  go  back  to  the  Person 
of  Jesus  and  win  from  Him  for  oirrselves  that 
original  impression  and  clothe  it  in  the  predicates 
of  our  own  day.  This  task,  to  which  we  are  elo- 
quently and  earnestly  summoned,  must,  however, 
take  account  of  the  nature  of  that  original  im- 
pression. The  historical  fact  which  criticism  has 
not  destroyed  is  this,  tiiat  the  '  impression '  made 
b^'  Je.sus,  which  created  the  whole  joy  and  energy 
of  the  Church,  was  not  produced  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  serene  and  lofty  fellowship  of  one 
supreme  religious  genius  with  God.  It  was  pro- 
duced by  the  conscious  will,  the  authoritative 
energy,  the  deliberate  self-revelation  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah,  Son  of  God,  Son  of  Man.  He  gave  them 
the  '  predicates '  and  the  '  impression '  together. 
No  historian  describes  the  historical  facts  accur- 
ately who  ignores  this,  the  essential  element  in  the 
religion  of  the  NT.  The  apostles  individually  and 
as  a  community  viewed  tlieir  experience  as  the 
reflexion  of  His  will,  and  His  titles  as  well  as  Ilis 
commands  are  operations  of  that  will.  They  did 
not  labour  to  inter])ret  a  blind  impression  by  jircdi- 
cates  of  their  own  discovery.  He  revealed  Himself 
to  them,  and  in  doing  that  changed  their  conscious 
relations  with  God  ;  and  all  tlieir  thought,  all 
their  prediciites,  started  with  His  own  words,  the 
outflashiugs  of   His  consciousness.     It  is  for  the 
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apologist  and  the  denier  of  the  deity  of  Christ  to 
war  over  tlie  issue  as  to  whether  tiie  will  to  wear 
these  titles  was  madness  or  miracle,  d(dnsion  or 
divinity.  But  these  are  the  pre-conditions,  the 
facts  which  constitute  tlie  field  of  hat  tie. 

Vr.    CHRISTOLOGY    is   the    EAUIA-   CUURCII.— 

i.  In luODUCTOiiY. — I.  Logic  and  community  life. 

— The  necessity  for  a  Christology  lies  in  the  nature 
of  all  human  social  organizations.  All  groups  that 
are  formed  for  delinite  ends  are  compelled  to  work 
out,  not  only  those  entis,  but  the  principles  of 
organization  and  methods  of  pursuit.  This  must 
he  done  actually,  whether  it  is  done  formally  or 
informally.  The  history  of  every  social  group  in 
the  world,  from  a  private  club  to  a  national  govern- 
ment, includes  the  working  out  of  the  logic  of  its 
inherent  principles.  Moreover,  the  group  history 
is  alwaj's  more  logical  than  the  development  of  the 
inilividual  members  of  it,  for  in  tlie  individual  the 
emotions  play  upon  the  course  of  the  will,  confuse 
tlie  logical  powers,  and  make  the  individual's  life 
an  imperfect  rclle.xion  of  the  inner  logic  of  the 
principles  which  he  professes  to  have  adopted. 
JJut,  for  the  group  life,  i)rivato  emotions  are  can- 
celled in  the  clash  of  wills  and  in  the  course  of 
controversy  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  ends,  the 
principles,  and  the  methods  which  inhere  in  the 
constitution  of  the  group.  For  this  reason  it  is 
that  the  history  of  a  group,  of  an  institution,  of  a 
government,  of  a  political  party,  of  a  church,  is 
often  severely  logical.  It  is  the  reading  oil"  into 
active  life  of  the  rational  implicates  of  those  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded.  This  process  of 
unfolding  the  logic  of  its  adopted  rules  is  aided  in 
every  institution  by  the  challenge  of  the  environ- 
ment. For  each  organized  group  lives  in  a  world 
of  institutions,  and  its  own  principles  come  into 
collision  or  co-operation  Avith  theirs.  Controversy 
arises,  and  that  is,  in  all  important  ami  continuing 
cases,  pushed  further  and  further,  until  the  full 
inner  meaning  of  each  interpretation  is  revealed. 
Acceptance  and  rejection  of  the  institution  and  its 
ends,  the  loosening  or  confirming  of  conviction, 
the  desertion  of  jin  inell'ective  or  untrue  principle, 
the  deeper  unfolding  of  the  power  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples, even  the  gradual  death  of  an  institution, 
ai'e  the  consequences  of  this  criticism  without  and 
this  controversy  within. 

2.  Christ  inherent  in  the  new  community. — The 
theology  of  the  Church  in  its  technical  form  antl 
including  all  its  departments  and  phases  of  history 
is  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  this  process. 
As  far  as  Christology  is  concerned,  it  is  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  central  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
from  the  first  accepted  by  the  Church  as  the  incar- 
nate Son  of  God,  the  redeemer  of  man  by  the  Cross, 
the  ruler  of  our  experience  by  His  Spirit.  The 
institution  that  was  organized  on  that  basis  must 
work  out  to  the  very  end  all  the  implications,  the 
inner  logic,  of  the  conviction  which  gave  it  being 
and  power.  It  would  be  impossible  to  relate  here 
the  particular  stages  and  various  adventures  of  the 
human  sjiirit  in  this  great  undertaking.  We  must 
be  content  to  give  a  mere  outline  of  the  logical 
process  by  which  the  Church,  through  all  natural 
confusions  of  controversy,  sought  to  deline  and 
defend  its  faith  and  worship  of  Christ.  For  that 
faith  and  worship  of  Christ  created  the  Church. 
It  separated,  not  without  pain  and  surprise  and 
alarm,  the  primary  disciples  from  the  Jewish 
Church.  It  attracted  by  its  meaning  and  power 
individuals  from  all  classes  and  races  as  the 
message  of  redemption  through  Him  and  of  control 
by  Him  Avas  carried  from  place  to  place.  The 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  reve.aler  of  God  and 
redeemer  of  man  was  the  foundation  of  the  new 
community.  This  principle  brought  it  at  once 
into  conflict  with   the  monotheism   of   the  Jews 


and  the  polytheism  of  the  Gentiles.  Among  cul- 
tured classes  it  was  confi'onted  by  the  Gnostics 
with  their  conlident  speculations  about  the  deity 
and  His  invisible  hierarchies  of  creative  agencies, 
and  by  the  practical  Agnostici.sm  of  vast  numbers 
for  whom  neither  idolatry,  nor  Gnosticism,  nor 
mystery-religions  contaimd  any  solution  of  life's 
enigma.  Collision  with  those  forces  wa.s  felt  from 
the  beginning,  as  the  NT  proves.  But,  ius  time 
went  on,  the  warfare  became  more  definite  and 
more  keen,  espeiially  as  the  number  of  Christian 
adherents  increased  and  varieties  of  culture,  of 
intellectual  equipment,  of  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
sight and  intensity,  took  their  place  within  the 
growing  host  of  the  l)aptized. 

ii.  TlIK  FIRST  STAOK  IN  ClIRLSTOLOGY.— During 
the  sub-Aiiostolic  period,  and  through  that  of  the 
apologists  doMU  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  2nd 
cent.,  Christological  in(iuiry  had  hardly  begun  on 
the  Christian  basis.  Such  <  ruder  jihases  as  are 
known  by  the  names  of  Ebionism  and  Docetism 
started  from  conceptions  of  God  and  the  world 
which  themselves  were  anti-Christian.  Thus  Ebi- 
onism, obscure  in  its  history  and  teaching,  while 
it  affirmed  Jesus  as  Messiah,  shrank  from  seeing 
in  Him  the  actual  presence  of  God.  Jewish  pre- 
judice against  believing  that  God  could  come  into 
such  close  relations  willi  the  material  world  as  are 
implied  in  the  birth  and  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of 
God  held  that  view  in  alJiorrence.  The  Spirit 
came  upon  Him  at  baj)tism  and  made  Him  the 
supreme  teacher ;  the  death  Avas  an  inscrutable 
horror,  but  He  would  come  again  in  power  and 
glory  to  make  all  things  new.  Docetism,  on  the 
other  hand,  rose  from  or  Avas  adopted  by  various 
phases  of  Gnosticism.  Even  Justin  Martyr  bears 
witness  that  many  Gnostics  Avere  in  the  Church 
and  must  be  reckoned  as  Christians.  But  the 
basis  of  their  thought  lay  in  non-Christian  specu- 
lations about  the  nature  of  God  and  His  remote- 
ness from  all  contact  with  the  evil  inherent  in  the 
material  universe.  The  best  examples  of  this  are 
to  be  found  in  such  a  mixture  of  dogmatic  specula- 
tion on  the  origins  of  God  and  the  universe  Avith 
reverence  for  Jesus,  as  a  member  of  the  super- 
natural forms  of  existence  from  Avhich  the  history 
of  our  universe  has  arisen,  as  was  attributed  to 
Basilides  toAvards  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  ; 
and  in  such  a  union  of  Christian  faith  Avith  purely 
mythological  accounts  of  creation  and  salvation  as 
proceeded  fronr  the  poetic  mind  of  Valentinus  a 
little  later.  From  such  sources,  in  the  main, 
arose  the  Docetic  vieAV  of  the  Incarnation,  accord- 
ing to  Avhich  the  divine  element  in  Christ  Avas  the 
only  real  and  permanent  element,  and  it  assumed, 
in  this  Avay  or  that,  the  appearance  of  a  man,  but 
did  not  partake  of  actual  fies'.  and  blood.  (Logi- 
cally it  Avas  inevitable  that  the  Ebionite  and  Docetic 
positions  should  appear  as  barely  possible,  as  at 
least  conceivable,  explanations  of  Christ,  the  one 
denying  the  reality  of  the  divine,  the  other  deny- 
ing the  I'eality  of  the  human  nature  in  Him.  Actu- 
ally these  vieAvs  made  in  their  original  and  cruder 
forms  less  disturbance  among  the  general  mass  of 
Christians  and  in  the  minds  of  the  greater  Chi  istian 
teachers  than  other  interpretations  of  His  person 
Avhich  appeared  later.)  Throughout  this  period  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  the  Apologists,  the 
apostolic  positions  Avere  maintained,  often  in  their 
OAvn  language  of  concrete  and  positive  affirmation, 
often  by  means  of  carefully  chosen  equivalents  for 
their  Avords  and  phiases.  Thus  Clement  of  Kome 
speaks  of  '  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  sceptre  of 
the  majesty  of  God'  (Cor.  16).  In  another  passage 
(ch.  2,  Avhe\lier  or  not  Avith  Lightfoot  and  Harnack 
Ave  read  'God'  instead  of  'Christ'  as  subject  of 
the  clause  '  His  suilerings  Avere  before  your  eyes'), 
the  dependence  upon  Christ  as  at  once  revealer  of 
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troth,  redeemer  from  sin,  and  living  Lord  is 
vividly  and  passionately  expressed.  In  the  Epistle, 
of  Barnnhan  He  is  spoken  of  repeatedly  as  the  Son 
of  God  and  Lord  of  the  World.  As  IkTaker  of  the 
Sun  before  wliich  our  eyes  quail,  how  much  more 
glorious  must  He  be ;  His  Incarnation  was  the 
veiling  of  His  dazzling  radiance.  For  Polycarp,  in 
his  Epistle,  Christ's  work  as  redeemer  is  the  fascin- 
ating centre  of  thought.  He  is  Lord  and  Saviour 
(chs.  1,  6),  Son  of  God  (ch.  12),  and  His  name  is 
associated  with  that  of  God  as  supreme  object  of 
faith  (chs.  5,  12)  and  the  fountain  of  mercy  (ch.  1). 
Ignatius  is  more  full  and  varied  in  his  forms  of 
expression.  He  uses  the  so-called  Trinitarian 
formula  but  naming  Christ  first,  '  in  the  Son  and 
in  the  Father  and  in  the  Spirit,'  or  '  to  Christ  and 
to  the  Father  and  to  the  Spirit '  (at?.  Macjn.  xiii.  1). 
He  spea,ks  of  Christ  outright  as  '  our  God '  and  '  my 
God,'  asserts  His  pre-existence  [ih.  vii.,  ad  fin.), 
and  uses  the  striking  mystical  expression  '  Who 
is  his  word  {\6yo%)  proceeding  forth  from  Silence ' 
(liiyr))  {ib.  viii.).  Echoes  of  controversy  with  Doce- 
tism  appear  in  his  repeated  use  of  the  adverb 
d\7]9u>s  (ad  EpJi.  xvii.  2)  when  referring  to  the  In- 
carnation and  Death.  But  the  double  l:)eing  of 
Christ  is  stated  in  terms  which  were  possible  only 
before  the  rise  of  the  great  discussions  of  His 
Person ;  e.g.,  he  says  in  one  place  : 

'  He  is  at  once  flesh  and  spirit,  begotten  and  unbegotten,  God 
come  in  the  flesh,  the  real  life,  both  from  Mary  and  from  Gorl, 
at  first  passible  and  then  impassible '  {ad  Eph.  vii.  2  ;  cf .  xviii. 
2,  ad  Stnyrn.  i.  1,  iii.  1). 

By  these  and  other  such  writers  [e.g..  Epistle  to 
Diognettis)  we  are  kept  in  the  atmosphere  of  apos- 
tolic language.  The  Church  is  .still  in  the  glow  of 
its  first  enthusiasm,  eager  in  its  missionary  labours, 
absorbed  in  tlie  joy  of  fellowship  with  God  through 
the  risen  Christ,  that  conqueror  of  death  and  giver 
of  the  Spirit,  and  concerned  with  the  continuous 
fight  against  heathen  vices  and  the  inculcation  of 
the  new  law  of  love  and  kindness  and  meek  loyalty 
of  soul.  They  were  building  on  the  foundation 
without  inquiry  as  to  its  material  and  mode  of 
construction. 

iii.  The  second  stage  ik  Christology.— i. 
The  rise  of  Greek  Christology. — A  new  race  of 
thinkers  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Church  with 
Justin  Martyr,  the  race  of  men  who  before  or  after 
their  conversion  were  saturated  with  Greek  culture 
and  yet  avoided  the  dogmatic  wildness  of  the 
Gnostics,  men  like  Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  many  others.  But  Vvhether 
or  not  they  took  .Justin's  motto,  'Whatever  is 
rightly  said  among  all  men  belongs  to  us  Chris- 
tians,' they  began  the  long  and  delicate  task  of 
determining  what  was  '  rightly  said '  by  tests  found 
within  the  Christian  system  itself.  Thus  opened 
the  next  stage  in  the  unfolding  of  the  nature  of 
Christ.  Given  the  reality  of  the  pre-existent  Son 
or  Logos  and  the  reality  of  the  man  Jesus,  the 
double  being  of  Christ,  the  question  arose  as  to 
what  was  meant  by  and  how  much  M'as  contained 
in  those  respective  realities.  At  this  point  it  is 
that  a  modern  powerful  school  of  thought  has 
found  the  chief  disaster  of  Christianity  (see  A. 
Ritschl,  Die  Entstehung  dcr  aWcathol.  Kirche"^, 
Bonn,  1859;  A.  Harnack,  Dogmengesch.,  Eng.  tr.. 
Hist,  of  Dogma,  London,  1894-99  ;  E.  Hatch,  In- 
fluence of  Gr.  Ideas  arid  U sages vponthe,  Chr.  Church 
[HL,  1888],  London,  1890).  For  such  writers  it 
appears  evident  that  the  inquiry  into  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ  and  especially  the  use  of  the 
Logos  idea,  with  the  resulting  minute  discussions 
about  the  modtts  of  the  Incarnation,  diverted  faith 
from  its  true  object  and  the  Christian  religion 
from  its  true  and  onlj'  source  of  inspiration.  For 
theni  the  gospel  lies  simply  and  directly  in  the  ex- 
perience of  God's  F"atherh'ood  by  the  soul  of  Jesus 


and  the  practical  teaching  which  flows  from  that 
(cf.  W.  Herrmann,  Der  Verkehr  des  Christen  mit 
Goit*,  Stuttgart,  1903,  Eng.  tr..  Communion  of  the 
Christian  with  C/orZ,  London,  1908 ;  A.  Harnack,  Das 
Wcscn  des  Christcntums^,  Leipzig,  1900,  Eng.  tr.. 
What  is  Christianity  ?^,  London,  1904),  The  eflbrt 
to  treat  His  Person  as  a  metaphysical  and  psycho- 
logical problem  led  inevitably  to  the  idea  tliat 
sahation  depends  on  the  right  solution  of  that 
problem,  and  so  to  the  substitution  of  an  orthodox 
creed  for  a  historical  and  personal  revelation  of 
God  as  the  true  object  of  saving  faith.  A  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  sul^ject  is  out  of  place  here,  but,  as 
the  centre  of  the  controversy  has  been  the  Person 
of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  a  few  facts  on  the 
other  side  must  be  briefly  stated.  (1)  From  the 
beginning  the  Christian  consciousness,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  been  determined  in  its  form  and  content 
by  a  definite  conception  of  Christ  as  superhuman 
Messiah  and  incarnate  Son  of  God.  This  concep- 
tion was  not  invented  for  Him,  but  given  forth 
from  His  own  consciousness  and  involved  in  His 
actual  power  and  in  the  new  consciousness  of  His 
Church  in  relation  to  God.  (2)  The  results  of 
tliorough  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  His  Person 
could  have  been  avoided  only  by  a  universal  con- 
sent not  to  investigate  intellectually  the  ultimate 
facts  of  the  religious  life.  (3)  Given  the  right  to 
think,  the  alleged  disaster,  attributed  to  gradual 
definition  of  orthodoxy,  must  be  compared  with 
the  efiects  which  would  have  been  produced  upon 
the  religious  consciousness  in  that  age  by  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  opposite  theories,  if  these 
were  treated  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  community,  or  if  treated  as  of  equal 
value  to  its  life  with  any  others,  or  even  if  treated 
as  matters  of  indifference.  History  seems  to  prove 
that  any  intellectual  definition  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  and  of  His  Messianic  function,  if  sincerely 
used,  produces  characteristic  effects  in  the  further 
spiritual  and  social  life  of  the  community  which 
adopts  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  preva- 
lence of  the  '  Liberal '  picture  of  Jesus  in  our  time 
has  put  its  own  colour  upon  Avide  circles  of  religious 
life.  (4)  The  real  and  vital  problem  for  the  Church, 
in  preserving  its  true  relation  to  its  divine  founder, 
is  as  to  the  right  use  of  its  conclusions  in  any  con- 
troversy about  His  Person.  The  ancient  Church, 
especially  under  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  turned 
its  conclusions  [Bb-yixaTa)  into  weapons  of  discipline 
wielded  by  a  centralized  authority.  This  the 
modern  Church  cannot  do.  It  was  at  this  point, 
and  in  this  way,  that  disaster  entered. 

2.  The  first  phase  :  the  divine  nature  of  Christ. 
— Assuming  that  in  Christ  the  Son  of  God  has 
ajipeared  as  a  man,  the  problem  arose  as  to  Avhat 
is  meant  by  the  Son  of  God  or  Logos.  How  is  He 
related  to  (Jod  ?  This  question  was  not  forced  by 
the  metaphysical,  but  by  a  very  practical,  interest. 
For  the  worship  of  Christ  was  tlie  life  of  the  Church 
from  the  beginning,  and  it  inevitably  raised  the 
retort  from  heathenism  that  Christians  themselves 
had  two  or,  counting  the  Spirit,  three  Gods.  It 
was  the  effort  to  meet  this  condemnation  that  drove 
men  to  define  how  Clirist,  a  man,  could  become  an 
object  of  worsliip  for  avowed  and  sincere  mono- 
theists. 

(a)  Monarchianism. — The  first  answer  came  from 
those  who  are  called  Monarchians.  They  were 
of  various  kinds.  Some  evolved  an  easily  refuted 
Unitarianism  not  unlike  Ebionism.  But  those 
who  made  history  took  a  higher  road.  Their  chief 
representative  was  one  Sabellius,  who  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  3rd  century.  God  in  Himself  was 
said  to  be  without  distinction  (tV  viroKei/.i.evoi'),  in- 
scrutable, unknowable.  As  He  acts  outwards  upon 
the  universe,  He  assumes  aspects  (Trpoa-Mira)  for 
which  various  names  are  needed.    The  three  names 
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Father,  Son,  Spirit,  are  appropriate  to  describe 
Uiin  as  Creator  of  the  univer-^e,  Redeemer  (in 
Christ,  from  Birth  to  Ascension),  and  Life  of  the 
Church.  Bnt  these  names  siiould  be  used  only  in 
relation  to  tiiat  phase  of  the  divine  action  to  wliich 
tliey  excluaively  refer.  Much  in<;enuit.y  was  ap- 
parently used  by  Sabelliua  to  eniiiiiasizoand  illus- 
trate this  inviolable  unity  of  Cod.  Thus  He  may 
be  called  vioirdTup,  to  abolish  the  idea  that  in  Him 
any  distinction  exists,  though  we  rightly  name 
Him  Father  anil  Son,  according  to  that  aspect  of 
His  activity  which  we  contemplate  ;  and  He  is 
like  the  sun  '  having  three  energies  in  one  hypos- 
tasis,' as  '  light-giver,  heat  and  the  very  form  of 
a  circumference.'  There  was  not  much  of  distinc- 
tive statement  in  his  writings,  apparently,  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  the  Incarnation.  But  the 
tendency  of  the  school  was  inevitably  towards 
Docetism,  and  Dorner  says,  'No  passage  can  be 
pointed  out  in  which  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  made 
the  subject  of  consideration '  {Person  of  Christ, 
div.  I.  vol.  ii.  p.  167  f.).  Monarchianism  was  not 
easily  overcome.  Through  its  emphasis  upon  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  difficulty  of  defining  the 
nature  of  the  eternal  distinctions  within  that  unity, 
it  tentled  to  reappear  in  unexpected  quarters.  Vari- 
ous thinkers  in  our  own  day,  especially  those  who 
are  of  the  idealistic  school  in  metaphysics,  have 
been  accused  of  succumbing  to  its  subtle  influence. 
Wherever  tlic  pantheistic  view  attracts,  Monarchi- 
anism is  at  hand. 

(6)  Aricutisni. — At  the  opposite  extreme  from 
Monarchianism  is  the  powerful  movement  known 
as  Arianism.  It  represents  in  the  4th  cent.,  and 
in  many  forms  since,  a  reaction  from  the  tendency 
to  make  Christ  an  abstract  being,  remote  from 
hunian  interest,  and  so  to  detract  from  the  direct 
religious  value  of  the  human  figure  of  Jesus.  It 
involved,  of  course,  a  direct  attack  upon  the  con- 
temporary theology.  Monarchianism  had  en- 
dangered the  reality  of  the  revelation  of  God  and 
made  the  very  conception  of  Him  vague  and  un- 
certain. Hence  Ariiis  insists  strongly  on  what  we 
moderns  would  call  the  Personality  of  God.  He  is 
the  eternal,  active,  and  rational  Creator  of  all,  for 
the  Logos  as  ovvafjus  is  immanent  in  Him.  He 
became  the  Father  in  the  creation  of  the  Son,  to 
whom  He  gave  a  share  in  that  dui'a/.us.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  Son  was  created  in  time,  for  He  is  the 
first  of  all  cre.itures,  and  with  Him  time  begins. 
But  ^v  irore  ore  ovK  ^v,  '  there  was  when  He  was 
not' — in  flat  contradiction  of  Origcn.  Hence  we 
must  not  ascribe  to  Him  any  attribute  of  deity 
itself.  He  is  not  the  unbegotten  as  Cod  is,  nor  is 
He  a  part  of  the  unbegotten,  nor  did  He  arise  from 
the  essence  of  God.  He  is  the  first  creature  of  the 
divine  ^Yill,  only-begotten,  fully  divine  {irXriprii 
6e6s ;  cf.  Jn  I^),  and  the  medium  through  whom  the 
Creator  henceforth  produced  and  ruled  His  universe. 
But  tlie  inherent  and  fatal  Agnosticism  of  Arius  is 
revealed  in  the  repeated  statement  that  even  the 
Son  does  not  directly  know  God.  He  is  known 
under  many  conceptions  (dTrlvoia),  indicating  His 
great  glory.  And  j;et '  God  is  inetlable  to  His  Son,' 
for  it  is  plain  that  it  is  impossible  for  that  whicli 
hatha  beginning  to  conceive  how  the  unbegun  is, 
or  to  grasp  the  idea.  The  Son  became  incarnate 
in  Jesus  Christ  in  the  simple  and  obvious  sense  of 
entering  into  a  human  body.  There  was  no  need 
for  another  hunian  soul  in  that  body,  save  the  Son 
of  God  Himself.  He  is  worthy  to  be  worshipped 
both  as  the  medium  of  Creation  and  as  the  glorified 
Christ.  On  the  surface  this  view  makes  a  fair 
show.  It  seems  to  avoid  some  dangers  of  Mon- 
archianism, with  its  tendency  to  PatripassiaTiism 
on  the  one  hand  and  Pantheism  on  the  other,  and 
yet  in  its  deepest  principle  Arianism  isMonarcliian. 
Over  against  the  dominant  Origenistic  theology  it 


escapes  the  difficult  idea  of  'eternal  generation' 
and  the  tendency  to  make  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus 
an  unreal  thing  for  imagination  and  faith.  But 
Arianism  as  a  religion  was  too  close  to  heathenism 
and  too  far  from  the  centre  of  Christian  faith  to 
live.  In  reducing  mysteries  it  lost  the  supreme 
realities  of  revelation  and  redemption,  for  its  God 
is  too  remote  and  abstract  to  ue  known  or  to 
appear  in  time.  And,  worse  still,  it  made  a  dis- 
tinct approximation  to  idolatry  in  its  arguments 
for  the  worship  of  Clirist  as  a  creature  whom  the 
divine  complacency  summoned  to  divine  honours. 
Its  solution  of  the  problem  was  too  easy.  The 
Christian  view  of  Christ  had  always  implied  a  closer 
and  more  mysterious  relation  of  God  Himself  to  the 
cradle  and  the  cross.  The  awe  and  the  joy  of 
faith  in  Clirist  arose  from  the  presence  of  God  in 
Him  and  in  His  deeds  of  redemption.  The  Arian 
Christ,  mighty  as  He  could  be  depicted,  was  less 
than  the  Chri.-c  who  was  the  personal  manifestation 
of  God,  and  in  whose  death  the  righteousness  and 
love  of  God  Himself  were  directly  realized,  and 
made  eSective  in  the  actual  history  of  man. 

(c)  The  Nicene  Christology. — The  third  possibility 
regarding  the  relation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  the 
Father  was  that  which  won  the  day  at  Nictea  (a.d. 
325).  Constantine  took  the  portentous  step  of 
summoning  the  Council,  and,  for  spiritual  religion, 
the  baneful  step  of  using  the  fleshly  arm  to  enforce 
its  conclusions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
acts  of  Constantine  introduced  a  new  principle  into 
the  organized  life  of  the  Church,  of  so  potent  a 
character  that  it  took  long  centuries  to  unfold  its 
inner  logic.  Trust  in  the  State  and  trust  in  the 
ruling  Spirit  of  Christ  are  principles  whose  recon- 
ciliation is  not  yet  achieved  either  at  Home  or  at 
Berlin.  ^lore  than  half  a  century  of  Arian  strife 
and  shameful  confusions  of  statecraft  stretched  out 
before  the  unforeseeing  Church  after  Nica^a.  But 
in  the  conclave  itself  there  were  men  of  profound 
Christian  conviction  and  powerful  intellect  who 
saw  that  in  this  controversy  the  apostolic  faith 
itself  was  at  stake,  and  the  defensive  creed  which 
they  formulated  became  a  living  force  in  the  Churi  h 
from  that  day  to  this. 

(a)  The  Nicene  theology,  as  such,  really  began 
with  Origen  (t  A.D.  2.54).  Against  Monarchianih^m 
he  affirmed  the  Personality  of  God,  teaching  that 
He  is  the  intelligent  Spirit  from  whom  all  intelli- 
gences, and,  for  the  use  of  tainted  souls,  the 
material  universe,  have  arisen.  He  even  decides 
that  God  is  above  substance,  a  position  which  mv.st 
be  considered  by  those  who  imagine  that  the  cate- 
gory of  substance  was  supreme  in  ancient  theology 
(cf.  W.  Temple,  in  Foundations,  London,  1912,  p. 
211  ff.).  Origen  platonizes  very  thoroughly,  but 
seeks  to  preserve  this  conception  of  the  living  in- 
telligent Will  of  God  as  the  supreme  source  of  all. 
And  he  lifts  his  conception  high  above  Plato  and 
Pliilo  by  insisting  alwaj'S  on  the  ethical  principle 
that  this  eternal  Will  is  a  Will  of  love.  It  is  love 
in  God  that  is  the  fountainhead  of  the  created  uni- 
verse of  souls.  Further,  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  also 
conceived  of  as  a  jiersonal  being,  is  derived  from  the 
Father.  But,  afraid  of  heathenism  on  the  one 
hand,  as  of  Monarchianism  on  the  other,  he  pro- 
pounds the  great  doctrine — ael  yewq.  6  irarijp  rhv  i'l6v. 
The  Son  is  indeed  subordinate  to  the  Father,  but 
not  as  a  creature,  for  this  '  begetting '  is  a  process 
in  the  divine  nature  independent  of  time,  an  act 
of  the  eternal  Will — iK  rod  OeX-^fiaroi  toD  narpds.  The 
distinction  of  Father  and  Son  is  not  that  of  separate 
individuals,  for  they  partake  of  one  essential  bein<,^ 
And  yet  the  Son  is  not  an  emanation  of  the  Gnostic 
type.  How  then  does  He  stand  related  to  the 
Father  ?  It  is  here  that  the  idea  of  the  Logos  aids 
the  imagination  (well  illustrated  in  A  than.  Oraf. 
iv.  1-5).    For  we  can  apprehend  the  unity  of  Logos 
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with  the  pure,  personal  Spirit,  of  which  it  is  the 
self-expression,  better  tiian  the  unity  of  a  Son  with 
a  Father,  wliile  we  can  apprehend  the  distinct 
hypostasis  of  each  more  easily  through  the  latter 
terms  than  through  the  more  abstract.  Each  set 
of  terms  is  used  to  describe  now  the  unity  and  now 
tlie  difference,  but  always  the  eternal  reality,  of 
(Jod  the  Father  and  the  Son  (on  the  danger  of 
deriving  the  Son  from  the  Will,  and  not  from  the 
essence,  of  the  Father,  see  Athan.  ih  Syn.  35  f . ). 

(/3)  In  this  substance  of  it  the  theology  of  Origen 
became  that  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  When  tiie 
Arians  and  many  even  of  the  sincerely  orthodox 
desired  to  be  content  with  the  assertion  that  the 
Son  is  of  '  like  substance  '  {ofioiowios),  the  course  of 
debate  disclosed  the  ambiguity  of  a  word  whicli 
contented  Athanasius  and  Arius  alike  as  the 
crucial  point  of  the  whole  problem.  When  the 
orthodox  pressed  their  understanding  of  the  word 
as  implying  an  eternal  and  unbroken  inherence  of 
the  Son  in  the  essence  (ovaia)  of  the  Godhead,  the 
Arians,  it  is  said  through  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
reproached  them  with  teaching  the  doctrine  of 
bfioovffla,  or  identity  of  being,  which,  though  held  by 
Origen,  liad  been  hitherto  associated  mainly  with 
Monarchianism  and  treated  therefore  as  dangerous 
by  both  parties.  That  very  word,  however,  from 
that  hour,  and  inevitably,  became  the  touchstone 
of  the  difference  between  the  parties  and  was  em- 
bodied in  the  Creed.  The  Son  is  '  from  the  essence ' 
(ouffia)  of  the  Father,  and  hence  '  of  the  same  sub- 
stance.' But  the  term  was  admitted  even  by 
Athanasius  unwillingly  and  under  stress  of  the 
controversy ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  afterwards  used 
by  him  sparingly,  except  when  it  was  the  direct 
subject  of  exposition  and  defence.  He  defended 
its  use  in  part  by  showing  that  the  Arians  had 
used  many  un-Biblical  terms  to  state  their  own 
positions.  Tlie  fear  of  Monarchianism  which  it 
had  suggested  to  many  minds  was  allayed  by  the 
fact  that  the  approach  to  the  term  was  not  made 
from  the  speculative,  but  from  the  religious,  side. 
The  whole  discussion,  as  conducted  by  Athanasius, 
was  concerned  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  historical 
and  per.sonal  being,  whose  permanent  reality  was 
assumed  as  essential  to  the  very  life  of  faith.  To 
affirm  of  such  a  being  the  o/xoovaia  with  God  could 
not  abolish  the  diiference  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  while  it  secured  their  eternal  and  essential 
unity.  It  is  not  an  outside  matter  of  creation  or 
adoption,  but  (so  to  speak)  an  organic  relation 
inside  that  nature.  The  Father  is  no  more  God 
without  the  Son  than  the  Son  is  God  without  the 
Father  (see  Gwatkin,  Studies  of  Arianism^). 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  both  here 
and  in  later  discussions  of  the  Incarnation  itself 
the  category  of  substance,  or  rather  '  essence ' 
(ovcrla),  had  a  i)Owerful  influence  upon  the  course  of 
thought.  But  two  things  must  be  observed  in 
weighing  the  significance  of  that  fact.  In  the  first 
place,  a  word  like  '  substance '  carried  a  varied 
content  for  the  imagination  and  speculative  thouglit 
of  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modern  world.  To 
pin  it  down  to  the  idea  of  matter,  or  accuse  them 
all  of  being  ultimately  materialists,  is  too  gross  a 
misrepresentation,  though  it  is  so  common.  To 
say  even  that  they  set  it  above  the  category  of 
personality  is  not  true  to  the  facts.  For,  in  the 
second  place,  the  very  discussions  with  which  the 
Church  was  concerned  drove  its  great  minds  like 
Origen,  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Apol- 
linaris  to  be  concerned  with  the  nature  of  spiritual 
beings,  and  to  face,  not  the  imi)ersonal,  but  the 
personal,  as  the  supreme  element  in  man  and  God. 
When  Gregory  of  Nyssa  deals  with  human  nature 
he  can  be  seen  struggling  to  say  that  the  essence 
of  man,  though  distributed  throughout  his  body,  is 
not  something  'spatial,'  as  we  would  so  naturally 


put  it.  And,  when  he  would  state  the  difference 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  nature,  he  hnds 
it  to  reside  ultimately'  not  in  a  difference  of  sub- 
stance, but  in  this,  that  God  is  the  Creator  and 
man  wholly  dependent  on  Him  [On  the  Making  of 
Man,  xvi.  12).  There  we  are  in  the  region  of  voli- 
tion and  ethics,  and  religious  insight.  The  crass 
view  of  substance  is  subordinate  to  a  higher  view 
of  spiritual  nature.  And  we  have  already  seen  that 
for  Origen  the  supreme  facts  in  the  being  of  God 
are  will,  intelligence,  and  love.  The  reluctance 
with  which  Athanasius  and  others  engaged  in  the 
discussions  which  involved  the  use  of  oiiaia,  vir6- 
crraais,  etc.,  is  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
fully  aware  of  the  limitations  of  the  iiuman  mind 
when  applied  to  the  mystery  of  God's  nature.  These 
terms  were  used  in  the  Nicene  Creed  (in  the 
'Anathema')  only  that  the  dogmas  of  Arianism 
and  Monarchianism  might  be  denied,  and  that  the 
substance  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  rests  in  the 
fact  that  God  was  in  Christ  and  that  Christ  is 
'  eternally  one  with  God,'  '  might  not  perish  from 
the  earth.' 

3.  Second  phase  :  the  humanity  of  Christ. — The 
oflicial  victory  of  Trinitarianism,  theaflirmation  of 
the  proper  deity  of  Christ,  led  naturally  to  the  rais- 
ing of  the  next  problem,  viz.  the  question  of  His 
liumanity.  The  supi'eme  emphasis  of  orthodoxy  on 
the  deity  of  Christ  seemed  to  endanger  the  reality 
of  His  appearance  in  the  flesh.  Even  in  NT  times 
this  tendency  was  felt  (cf.  1  Jn  V  2^-\  He2»-i8),  and 
the  reproach  of  Docetism  has  been  uttered  against 
many  writers  in  the  2nd  and  3i-d  centuries  who 
were  yet  counted  orthodox.  Indeed,  Harnack  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
4tli  cent,  'no  single  outstanding  churcli  teacher 
really  accepted  the  humanity  in  a  perfectly  un- 
qualified way '  (Hist,  of  Dogma,  iv.  129).  Origen 
used  his  daring  genius  on  the  problem.  Believing 
that  all  souls  of  men  have  pre-existence,  and  become 
incarnate  because  of  evil  taint,  he  held  that  the 
one  unsullied  soul  became  united  with  the  divine 
Logos  and  then  by  an  act  of  will,  and  love,  became 
incarnate  as  the  soul  of  Jesus.  This  theory  did 
not  deeply  influence  the  history  of  the  subject, 
though  Arius  owes  something  to  it.  It  was  Apol- 
linaris  who  first  dealt  with  it  in  a  more  sober  and 
suggestive  manner.  That  he  was  true  to  the  doc- 
trine of  redemption  is  evident  from  such  words  as  : 

'  He  is  both  God  and  man  :  if  Christ  is  only  man  he  did  not 
save  the  world,  and  if  only  God,  he  did  not  save  tliroiigh  suffer- 
ing. If  Christ  was  only  "man,  or  if  only  God,  he  was  not  a 
mediator  between  man  and  God.' 
But  Aiiollinaris  was  equally  clear  tliat, 
'  if  a  perfect  God  were  united  with  a  perfect  man,  there  would 
l)e  two,  one  by  nature  Son  of  God,  and  the  other  by  adoption ' 
(Athanasius,  c.  Apoll.  i.  2). 

He  solved  the  problem  partly  by  falling  back  on 
tlie  Aristotelian  view  of  man's  nature  as  tripartite 
and  buttressing  that  with  1  Tli  5-^  ('May  your 
spirit,  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  entire,'  etc.). 
He  finds  the  essential  features  of  human  nature  in 
distinction  from  God  to  be  body  and  soul,  while  in 
mind  or  spirit  (vovi,  \pvxv  voepd,  wvev/xa)  man  is  of  one 
type  with  the  divine  Logos.  Hence  in  Jesus  Christ 
the  union  of  the  two  natures  must  bo  found  in  this, 
til  at  the  Logos  became  the  vovs  (or  irvevfj-a)  of  the 
man  Jesus  by  becoming  united  with  the  body  and 
soul  in  the  womb  of  His  mother.  Thus  we  have  a 
mind  in  Jesus  'unaffected  by  psychical  and  fleshly 
experiences,  and  controlling  the  flesh  and  fleshly 
motives  in  a  divine  fashion,  sinless,  therefore,  and 
not  subject  to  death,  but  conquering  death '  (li. 
Seeberg,  Dogmengeschichte,  i.  199).  Apollinaris 
appealed  to  the  Scriptures,  of  course,  as  at  Jn  I''', 
Ko  8'',  to  show  that  tliey  do  not  speak  of  His  becom- 
ing a  man,  but  '  becoming  flesh.'  He  weakened  his 
position  by  his  free  admission  that  his  tlieory  pre- 
sented a  new  kind  of  being,  something  neither  God 
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nor  man  ;  and  his  oj)ponenLs  have  evei'  since  made 
the  most  of  that  concession.  The  hostile  arguments 
were  based  on  tlie  idea  tliat  this  aiBrmed  a  muti- 
lated Immanity,  and  tiius  left  it  unredeemed  at  its 
highest  point.  For,  while  ApoUinaris  (Greg.  Nyss. 
adv.  Apoll.  li.)  insisted  tliat  '  the  death  of  man  docs 
not  abolish  death,'  tiie  opiionents  answered  that 
the  death  of  the  divine  Logos  (if  that  were  possible) 
would  not  retleem  the  vois  of  man.  What  was 
rcijuired  for  redemption  was  a  redeeming  manliood 
in  all  the  content  of  that  conceiition,  that  body 
might  re<leem  body,  soul  reileem  soul,  and  mind 
retleem  mind.  What  was  not  assumed  was  not 
redeemed.  It  was  in  vain  liiat  ApoUinaris  urged 
his  two  strongest  positions,  that  only  the  divine 
can  redeem  the  human,  and  that,  since  the  z/oOs  is 
the  seat  of  personalitj',  to  conceive  of  Christ  as 
possessed  of  all  these  human  elements  is  to  conceive 
of  Him  as  a  true  human  individual,  and  make  the 
Incarnation  inconceivable.  He  was  not  himself 
released  from  the  realistic  (some  would  say,  magical) 
view  of  redemption,  and  could  not  rebut  the  strong 
argument  made  against  him  on  that  basis.  The  very 
conception  of  personality  which  his  own  specula- 
tions were  helping  to  clarify  was  still  so  far  con- 
fused with  that  of  substance  that  his  vision  of  the 
incarnate  was  held  in  alien  bonds.  That  in  God 
there  is  a  human  element ;  that  the  divine  Logos 
and  the  human  mind  are  of  a  type  so  that  the 
former  can  act  for  or  as  the  latter  ;  that  the  seat 
of  personality  is  here  ;  that  it  is  fatal  to  faith  and 
reason  alike  to  see  in  the  incarnate  Christ  two 
distinct  personalities  with  an  indefinite  form  of 
unity — these  are  positions  of  great  power,  which 
account  for  the  fact  that  '  ApoUinarism '  reaj)pears 
persistently  in  later  ages,  and  in  our  day  is  more 
Avide-spread  in  principle  than  is  often  imagined. 
Buthewashimself  hindered,  by ameagre psychology 
and  by  the  remainder  in  his  mind  of  the  tendency  to 
define  human  nature  in  mutually  exclusive  'parts,' 
from  doing  full  justice  to  his  primarj'  assumption. 
Hence  ApoUinarism  was  explicitly  condemned  in 
the  first  canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
(A.D.  381),  at  which  the  Nicene  Creed  was  revised, 
developed,  and  reaffirmed.  In  the  Decree  of 
Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  elaborate  care  was  taken  to 
rule  it  out  completely.  Christ  is  '  at  once  God 
truly  and  man  truly  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  body ' 
[iK  ^vxtj^  XoyiKTJs  Kal  adi/Maros)  ;  He  is  'of  the  same 
substance  {ofioo^xnos)  with  us  according  to  his  man- 
hood.' The  conclusi(m  of  the  Church  was  therefore 
officially  announced  in  the  doctrine  that  '  perfect 
manhood,'  in  the  sense  of  all  the  parts  of  an  in- 
dividual man,  must  be  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ. 

iv.  The  third  stage  in  Christology. — The 
third  stage  in  the  development  of  Christology  was 
now  reached.  With  its  insistence  upon  the  full 
deity  of  the  Logos  (Son  of  God)  and  the  full 
humanity  of  Jesus,  the  Church  was  driven  to  con- 
sider more  deeply  the  mode  of  the  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  in  one  life.  The  matter  had  not 
been  ignored  indeed.  Origen,  as  we  have  seen, 
confronted  the  problem  from  the  speculative  side  ; 
Athanasius  had  dealt  with  it  in  close  adherence 
to  Scripture.  The  latter  held  that  the  Logos  in 
assuming  human  nature  did  not  merely  unite  Him- 
self Avith  an  individual  man,  but  became  the  true 
subject  of  the  human  life  of  Jesus.  At  the  same 
time  He  retained  His  functions  as  Lord  of  the  uni- 
veise.  He  did,  indeed,  as  man  experience  growth 
(Lk  2),  and  even  confessed  ignorance  (Mk  13),  but 
in  such  aspects  of  His  incarnate  life  the  Logos 
restrained  His  powers.  This  double  consciousness 
is  the  very  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  For  our 
sakes  the  same  subject  now  shows  His  divine  glory 
and  now  veils  it,  in  the  limits  of  a  man's  mind  and 
body.  l]ut  the  chief  difficulty  with  this  position 
is  the  uncertainty,  the  apparent  discontinuity,  of 


the  subject  in  the  .self-expressions  of  the  incarnate 
state.  The  doctrine  of  a  continuous  self-limitation 
was  not  yet  attained.  The  Cappadocian  theo- 
logians likewise,  with  their  intense  hostility  to 
Ajiollimu  Imu,  while  holding  the  unity  of  the  Person, 
yet  insisted  very  strongly  also  that  each  'nature' 
was  perfect;  the  union  was  ellected  by  an  inde- 
scribable 'commingling.'  ApoUinaris  had,  how- 
ever, raised  the  questicjn  to  new  distinctness  and 
importance,  and  these  uncertain  views  were  sub- 
jectetl  to  fresh  and  closft-  scrutiny. 

(«)  First pliasc:  Xestori(cnifm. — On  the  one  hand 
arose  the  so-called  Nestoriaus,  who  were  jirepared 
for  by  the  famous  school  of  Antioch  among  whom 
the  name  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  stood  out  as 
a  brilliant  expounder  of  the  Scriiitures.  With  a 
keen  sense  of  the  historical,  he  approached  the 
problem  as  one  who  was  filled  with  the  reality  and 
power  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  But  he  was  also  a 
vigorous  defender  of  the  Nicene  Creed  and  as  vigor- 
ous an  opponent  of  the  Apollinarian  (Jhristology, 
and  therefore  faced  the  problem  of  the  luxus 
between  a  complete  divine  nature  and  a  complete 
human  nature.  This  he  found  in  the  Will  of  God 
the  Word,  who.  Himself  begotten  from  the  Father, 
united  the  man  Jesus  Christ  with  Himself.  Hence 
Christ  is  rightly  called  'Son,'  because  beyond  all 
men  He  possessed  the  adoption  of  a  Son  through 
that  unio)i  (Com.  on  Gal  4*).  But  it  was  Nestorius 
who  carried  this  doctrine  to  its  full  issues  in  the 
controver.sy  which  led  up  through  the  third  ecu- 
menical Council  at  Ephesus  (A.D.  431)  to  the  fourth 
Council  at  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451).  Rejecting  the 
use  of  the  term  OeoroKos  ('Mother  of  God')  as 
applied  to  Mary  the  Virgin  (which  was  defended 
with  great  energy  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria),  he  also, 
like  Theodore,  set  the  union  of  the  human  nature 
of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Logos  in  the  region  of 
will.  It  was  the  grace  of  God  that  bound  this 
sinless  man  in  an  inellable  oneness  with  Himself 
as  Logos.  The  general  term  awdcpeia.  ('moral 
union ')  was  used  as  over  against  the  evuiais  <pvaiKri 
('real  union')  with  which  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
sought  to  express  the  higher  view.  In  a  series  of 
mutual  '  anathematisms'  these  two  protagonists 
defined  theii'  hostile  positions,  which  lay  in  a  region 
that  philosophy  was  only  beginning  to  explore. 
Nestorius  insisted  that,  as  Jesus  possessed  a 
'rational  soul,'  He  was  a  complete  lniman  in- 
dividual, while  Cyril  maintained  the  reality  of  the 
'  rational  soul '  but  insisted  that  '  the  ^^'ord  having 
l)ersonally  united  to  himself  flesh  animated  by  a 
rational  soul,'  the  result  was  a  true  union  in  '  one 
Christ  and  one  Son.'  Cyril,  that  is  to  say,  main- 
tained that  the  W^ord  did  not  unite  Himself  with  a 
human  individual,  but  united  the  two  natui-es  in 
one  {ds).  For  the  result,  for  the  basis  of  their 
oneness,  he  could  find  no  technical  term. 

<i>i;crts  (natura)  and  virdcrTaais  (substantia,  '  sub- 
stance ')  were  still  applied  as  a  rule  to  the  total 
content  of  the  human  and  divine  elements  in  their 
respective  and  distinct  reality,  and  Cyril's  use  of 
■n-pdffuTTOP  in  the  so-called  Creed  of  Union  (A.D.  433) 
is  not  as  yet  distinct  enough  to  define  their  basis 
of  vmity.  But  this  school  came  near  Docetism  in 
maintaining  that  the  Logos  nj)j^earcd,  for  our  .sakes, 
to  be  ignorant,  weary,  etc.,  but  that  the.se  cannot 
be  ascribed  as  real  experiences  to  the  Logos  incar- 
nate. Nevertheless,  Cyril  and  his  party,  in  spite 
of  their  own  difiiculties  of  construction,  made  it 
clear  that  the  Nestorian  position  excluded  a  real 
Incarnation.  A  union  which  consisted  only  in 
complete  sympathy,  in  co-operant  Avills,  in  a  moral 
harmony,  between  two  natures  which  are  con- 
ceived of  as  distinct  and  complete  must  always 
.appear  incidental  becaiise  not  organic,  insecure 
because  not  grounded  in  an  objective  and  indis- 
soluble fact.     On  the  other  hand,  if  Cyril,  even  in 
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his  carefully  drawn  anatheiaatisms,  failed,  it  is 
because  in  liis  fear  of  Apollinarisin  (of  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  accused)  he  shrank  from  taking  tlie 
full  consequences  of  making  the  Logos  the  personal 
basis  of  the  Incarnate  One.  Striving  to  maintain 
the  comi^iefceness  of  the  humanity  for  soteriological 
reasons — and  this  with  great  earnestness  and  in- 
sight— he  yet  failed  to  define,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
Nestorians,  how  the  human  can  remain  human  if 
it  has  for  its  basis,  not  indeed  tlie  divine  '  nature,' 
but  the  divine  Logos.  N^storius  had  a  curious 
trick  in  his  anathematisms  of  describing  his  op- 
ponents' language  about  the  incarnate  Christ,  in 
His  unity,  as  if  they  applied  it  to  the  one  '  nature ' 
or  the  other  as  Nestorius  conceived  of  these  ;  e.g., 
in  the  eleventh  he  accuses  them  of  maintaining 
'  that  the  flesh  which  is  united  with  God  the  Word 
is  by  the  power  of  its  own  nature  life-giving' — 
an  incredible  misrepresentation,  and  possible  only 
because  Nestorius  was  so  possessed  of  his  own 
vision  of  the  facts  that  he  could  not  read  the 
words  of  others  as  they  meant  them.  He  could 
not  see  their  vision. 

(6)  Second  phase:  Eutychianism. — From  this 
strong  insistence  by  the  orthodox  party  upon  the 
Logos  as  the  true  basis  of  the  one  Christ  logical 
experimentation  pursued  its  natural  course.  If  Nes- 
torianism  failed  when  starting  from  the  integrity  of 
the  human,  as  though  that  Avere  primary  in  their 
interest,  how  woirld  it  be  if  the  start  were  made 
from  the  integrity  of  the  divine  in  the  Incarnate 
One  ?  Eutyches  dared  this  task  and  fell  over  the 
ever-narrowing  edge  of  definitions  into  another 
'  heresy.'  For  him  it  was  clear  that  the  Incarnate 
One  had  but  one  nature,  as  indeed  Cyril  insisted. 
But  Eutyches  urged  that  in  that  case  the  body 
itself  must  have  been  changed  in  its  very  substance 
by  union  with  deity.  The  humanity  is  absorbed 
into  the  divinity  (cf.  Origen's  approach  to  this 
view,  c.  Ccls.  iii.  4).  This  was  condemned,  of  course, 
as  docetic  in  its  ultimate  effect,  and  as  '  confusing ' 
((Ti^Yxi/o-ts)  the  natures. 

(c)  The  Decree  of  Chalcedon. — At  Chalcedon  the 
matter  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Subsequent 
councils  dealing  with  further  developments  of  the 
matter  (Monophysitism  and  Monothelitism)  could 
only  insist  on  rigid  maintenance  of  the  Decree  of 
Chalcedon.  Theological  speculation  had  passed 
beyond  the  attainments  of  metaphysics  and  psycho- 
logy in  that  age,  and  could  only  be  restrained  by 
repeatmg  tlie  formulre  which  marked  the  utmost 
boundary  of  knowledge  and  safe  reasoning.  This 
famous  Decree,  which  is  generally  held  to  be  the 
high-water  mark  of  ancient  Christology,  has  in 
recent  times  become  the  object  of  serious  criticism. 
Theologians  pour  contempt  upon  it  as  a  mere 
assertion  of  logical  contradictions.  Historians 
(Harnack  especially,  who  does  less  than  justice  to 
Cyril)  strive  to  prove  that  its  terms  were  a  miser- 
able compromise  which,  to  satisfy  the  ambitions 
of  the  West  (led  by  Pope  Leo,  author  of  the  famous 
letter  to  Flavian  knoAvn  as  '  Leo's  Tome,'  on  which 
the  Decree  was  founded),  obscured  the  real  issues 
by  asserting  the  '  two  natures  in  one  person,'  and 
made  impossible  the  true  development  of  the 
Athaiiasian  Christology,  which  sought  to  assert 
that  the  result  of  the  Incarnation  was  'the  One 
incarnate  nature  of  the  Logos.'  In  spite  of 
Harnack's  vehement  pages,  the  view  will  probably 
continue  to  prevail  that  the  Decree  actually  saved 
the  fundamental  Athanasian  position.  Moreover, 
a  protest  should  l)e  entered  against  the  frequent 
yet  absurd  suggestion  that  the  '  two-nature  hypo- 
thesis'  first  arose  at  or  just  before  Chalcedon. 
The  very  idea  of  an  incarnation  involves  that  of 
two  natures  somehow  made  into  one  life.  The 
idea  dates  back  to  the  NT,  to  the  combination  of 
'Son  of  God'  and  'Son  of  Man,'  of  'existing  in 


the  form  of  God '  and  '  found  in  fashion  as  a  man.' 
And  the  entire  course  of  Christological  speculation 
presupposed  this  hypothesis  from  the  beginning. 
There  is,  however,  much  diflerence  of  opinion  as 
to  the  real  efi'ect  of  the  Decree  at  the  critical  })oint. 
The  following  are  its  main  points  for  our  purpose  : 
(I)  each  nature,  the  humanity  and  the  Godhead  of 
'our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  is  'perfect';  (2)  He  is 
consubstantial  {bixoodaios)  with  the  Father  and  con- 
substantial  '  with  us' ;  (3)  the  '  property '  (i5ior?js  = 
proprietas)  of  each  nature  is  retained  and  concurs 
in  one  person  {irpbaosirov  =persona)  and  one  substance 
(vwocxTaais  —  substmitia) ;  (4)  the  famous  four  adverbs 
(without  confusion,  change,  division,  separation) 
condemn  Eutychianism,  Apollinarism,  and  Nes- 
torianism.  The  main  difficulty  about  the  inter- 
pretation arises  from  the  fact  that  the  crucial 
clause  starts  with  the  diilerent  natures,  defining 
each  in  its  distinctness  and  completeness,  and  then 
speaks  indefinitely  of  '  the  property  of  each  nature ' 
as  '  being  preserved  and  concurring  in  one  person 
and  substance.'  This  is  not  the  way  of  Scripture 
or  of  the  Apologists  or  of  Greek  theology  as  a 
whole,  which  was  to  view  the  Incarnation  steadily 
downwards,  as  it  were,  from  the  side  of  the  Glory 
of  God  as  a  living  and  personal  act  of  condescension. 
Hence  it  has  led  some  (Dorner  especially)  to  main- 
tain that,  according  to  the  Decree,  the  '  Person  or 
substance '  is  the  resultant  of  the  union  of  the  two 
natures,  and  not  that  the  Person  or  substance  of 
the  Son  of  God,  having  already  a  divine  nature  as 
the  instrument  of  action,  assumed  also  a  human 
nature  as  a  parallel  and  distinct  means  of  action. 
Harnack  seems  to  agree  with  this : 

'In  Leo's  view  the  "Person"  is  no  longer  entirely  the  one 
subject  with  two  "  properties,"  but  the  union  of  two  hypostatic 
natures '  (Hist,  of  Dogma,  iv.  205  f.). 

But  this  interpretation  is  not  borne  out  by  Leo's 
Tome  itself.  In  the  very  sentence  of  that  famous 
letter  from  which  this  clause  in  the  Decree  is  taken, 
the  popesays :  '  Lowliness  was  assumed  by  majesty,' 
etc.  Leo  even  uses  the  Apollinaristic  phrase '  which 
(the  flesh)  he  (Logos)  animated  with  the  Spirit  of 
rational  life.'  And  again  he  speaks  of  the  unity  of 
Person  in  the  two  natures,  and  of  the  one  Person 
of  God  and  man. 

If  that  clause,  which  has  curiously  absorbed 
attention  to  its  method,  as  over  against  the  method 
of  earlier  clauses,  is  read  from  the  point  of  view 
which  tends  to  proceed,  as  it  were,  from  differences 
to  their  unity,  Dorner's  interpretation  may  result ; 
but,  if  read  from  another  point  of  view  whicli  moves 
from  unity  to  diflerence,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
earlier  clauses,  it  must  be  held  that  the  form  of  the 
statement  (in  that  clause),  being  dictated  by  current 
controversies,  does  not  represent  truly  the  real 
inner  meaning  of  the  Decree  as  a  whole.  For  after 
all  it  must  be  not  the  two  concurrent  natures  but 
the  Logos  with  whom  the  Incarnation  begins,  and 
who,  as  eternal  vwoirraais,  adds  to  His  possession  of 
the  Godhead,  or  divine  'nature,'  a  manhood  or 
human  'nature.'  There  is  no  use  of  proving,  as 
some  have  done,  that  the  technical  terms  (esp. 
(pvffLs  and  viroaTaa-is)  mean  elsevvhere  sometliing 
which  makes  nonsense  of  them  as  used  here. 
These  ancient  terms  were  developed  in  these  very 
controversies,  and  their  occurrence  here  actually 
marks  a  new  stage  in  their  history.  (1)  A  new 
diflerence  is  drawn  between  ipvcns  and  Trpdcruirov 
(and  inroaraais).  (2)  The  last  two  terms  are  not 
merely  interchangeable.  The  one  {npSjuirov)  is 
beginrdng  to  assume  the  meaning  of  personality, 
and  the  other  {viroaTacrii)  preserves  the  idea  of  in- 
defeasible substantiality.  But  the  imperfections 
of  the  Decree  are  found  in  the  fact  that  it  did  not 
end  controversy.  Its  outward  form,  especially  in 
the  crucial  clause  beginning  with  and  insisting  on 
the  distinct  and  complete  natures,  gave  power  and 
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victory  to  orthodoxy  against  the  persistent  teachers 
of  Monophysitisni  anil  Monothelitisni ;  but  its  inner 
and  real  ineanin},',  tliat  the  Logos  became  tlie  Ego 
of  tlie  liuman  nature,  encouraged  persistent  specu- 
lation as  to  how  much  i;;  included  in  a  conscious 
Ego  (now  =  7r/)ocrw7rov),  and  in  wiiat  sense  hum.ui 
nature  retains  all  its  '  parts,'  when  it  is  said  to  \n: 
assumed  by  tlie  Son  of  (lud.  It  is  tliat  question 
wliich  has  dominated  modern  Christology. 

It  is  clear  from  this  laiof  survey  tliat  Christo- 
logical  speculation  in  tiie  early  Chuicii  tended 
towards  mere  intellectualism,  that  the  problems 
grew  more  antl  more  remote  from  the  held  of  ex- 
perience, and  that  tlie  great  living  figure  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Founder  and  Lord  of  Christianity,  was 
in  danger  of  being  evaporated  in  technicalities  and 
metaphysical  abstractions.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
almost  an  ollence  to  faith  to  follow  the  details  of 
some  of  these  controversies.  All  tlie  more  neces- 
sary is  it,  in  trying  to  grasp  the  permanent  signih- 
cance  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  Cliristian  religion, 
to  recall  the  fact  tliat  in  the  very  midst  of  such 
controversies  the  Church  v.as  carrying  on  against 
tremendous  diHiculties  its  missionary,  philan- 
thropic, and  sanctifying  work.  Many  of  the 
greatest  Christological  theologians  were  men  of 
supreme  devotion  to  His  Person,  profound  be- 
lievers in  the  redemption  which  He  iiad  brought, 
men  of  prayer  and  of  saintly  life.  The  ardour  of 
their  love  for  Him,  and  their  profound  grasp  upon 
the  idea  that  in  Him  the  destiny  of  the  individual 
and  the  race  is  determined,  Avere  the  main  forces 
which  sustained  their  undying  and  even  passionate 
engagement  in  these  prolonged  and  laborious  dis- 
cussions of  the  mystery  of  His  divine  Person. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
fact  that  thus  early,  and  still  more  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  split  took  place  between  the  intellectual 
interest  in  the  primary  Christian  facts  and  their 
spiritual,  practical  valuation  and  use  by  pious 
souls. 

VII.  Christology  in  the  modern  Church. 
— i.  Introductory  :  the  modkrn  mind. — i. 
The  reformation  of  religion.— The  history  of 
Christology  in  modern  times  is  bound  up  ex- 
clusively with  the  development  of  Protestantism ; 
and  here  mere  ecclesiasticism  has  played  but  a 
minor  part.  The  broken  condition  of  tlie  Protes- 
tant communions  has  prevented  anything  like  the 
calling  of  General  Councils,  the  action  of  individual 
denominations  having  authority  only  for  them- 
selves. Hence  such  terms  as  'heresiarch'  are 
applied  only  by  a  certain  limited  class  of  historians 
to  certain  thinkers  of  the  ancient  Church.  It  is 
universally  thought  to  be  inappropriate  under 
modern  circumstances  to  use  such  a  term  of  any 
modern  theologian.  Modern  Cliristology  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  modern  religious 
and  intellectual  life  as  a  whole  than  with  that  of 
the  ancient  world,  for  in  the  civilization  which  we 
call  Graeco-lloman  it  appeared  as  in  many  respects 
an  exotic.  But  modern  civilization  is  deeply 
moulded  by  Christian  principles,  and  its  defects 
are  to  be  corrected  only  by  a  fuller  measure  of  the 
Christian  spirit.  Indeed,  some  of  the  ideas  which 
have  seemed  most  iiostile  to  the  Faith  have  been 
uourislied  and  ultimately  sustained  by  her  own 
supreme  teachings.  With  the  Keformation  came 
a  new  conception  of  the  Christian  life.  Martin 
Luther  Avas  not  so  much  the  discoverer  as  the  chief 
exemplar  of  this  phase  of  religious  experience. 
His  power,  and  indeed  that  of  the  whole  movement, 
is  due  not  only  to  the  nature  of  his  experience,  but 
to  the  fact  tliat  it  can  prove  itself  identical  in  its 
fundamental  elements  with  that  of  the  primitive 
Church  as  revealed  in  the  NT.  Luther  discovered 
that  the  grace  of  God  is  a  living  force  which  has 
entered  history  in  Christ  and  which  lays  hold  of 


the  individual  directly  without  any  essential  human 
mediation  save  tliat  of  tlie  lueached  word,  the 
gospel.  On  the  liuman  side  it  is  penitence  and 
faitli  that  a[)preln  lul  the  grace  of  God  an-l  are 
the  means  through  which  that  grace  apprehends 
the  human  soul.  Luther  and  the  otlier  great 
reformeis  maintained  that  they  were  loyal  to 
the  Councils  of  the  early  Church.  The  Decree  of 
Ciialcedun  stood  forth  for  them  all  as  the  supreme 
Christological  utterance  of  the  ("hurch.  But  this 
loyalty  to  the  Councils  was  conditioned  by  tlie  idea 
that  the  Councils  simply  oxijlained  Scripture,  and 
were  authoritative  only  in  su  far  as  Scripture  sup- 
jiorted  them.  The  reformers  comjilctely  disowned 
the  notion  that  the  ofiicial  Churcli  had  power  to 
develop  and  enforce  an  authoritative  theology. 
The  central  fact  for  the  reformers  is  that  tlio 
Christian  faith  is  a  living  experience,  made  possible 
by  the  full  revelation  of  God  in  tlie  historic  Christ. 
Apart  from  Him  there  is  no  saving  knuwledge  of 
God.  Through  vai-ying  phases  thia  characteristic 
evangelical  view  of  Christianity  has  persisted  in 
the  reformed  Churches.  In  periods  when  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  doctrinal  delinition  rather  than 
upon  personal  experien  ;e,  and  a  new  intellectual 
formalism  arose  instead  of  the  appeal  to  conscience, 
tiie  Protestant  communions  have  felt  an  arrest 
upon  their  spiritual  life  and  their  world  influence. 
Every  fresh  spiritual  movement — such  as  that 
known  in  Germany  as  the  Pietist  movement,  or  the 
Puritan  movement  in  England,  or  the  Moravian 
and  Wesleyan  movements  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America — has  always  arisen  from  a  fresii  insight 
into  the  fundamental  nature  of  'reformed'  and 
apostolic  Christianity.  In  the  lOtii  cent,  the  extra- 
ordinary expansion  of  Christianity  through  the 
foreign  missionary  movement  has  borne  an  ampler 
and  more  impressive  witness  to  the  reality  and 
power  of  the  Christian  faith  as  thus  re-apprehended 
and  proclaimed.  It  nmst  be  observed  that  in 
Christianity  thus  defined  and  thus  operative  the 
Person  of  Christ  always  stands  forth  as  uniiine, 
supreme,  divine,  redemptive,  and  duective.  'Ubi 
Christus,  ibi  Ecclesia.'  And  no  less  true  is  it  that, 
where  Christ  is,  the  presence  of  the  living,  eternal 
God  is  immediately  realized.  The  historic  founder 
is  believed,  and  His  followers  insist  that  He  is  irre- 
sistibly proved,  to  be  the  invisible,  spiritual,  divine 
power  or  will  which  is  directing  man  to  his  true 
goal. 

2.  Modern  thought. — (a)  The  trend  of  philosophy. 
— Europe  experienced  an  amazing  revival  of  in- 
tellectual life  in  the  same  general  period  in  which 
the  rejuvenescence  of  Christianity  took  place.  In 
part  this  renaissance  of  the  mind  was  due  to  fresh 
contact  with  the  literature  of  the  ancients,  but  it 
had  its  roots  also  in  the  long  labours  ami  deep  in- 
tellectual inlluences  of  the  Christian  Church.  F'or 
example,  even  in  its  darkest  days  that  Church  bore 
in  upon  the  mind  of  Europe  the  conception  that 
there  is  but  one  living  God,  who  has  created  the 
entire  universe  for  ends  worthy  of  His  own  char- 
acter. This  great  conception  consecrated  nature 
and  abolished  the  crude  ancient  dualism.  Modern 
science  has  arisen  from,  and  still  depends  upon, 
certain  principles  which  Christianity  first  enforced 
upon  the  human  mind,  especially  those  of  the  unity 
and  order  and  sanctity  of  the  natural  universe. 
Hence  the  investigation  of  nature  must  now  be 
considered  as  a  religious  act,  though  the  ofiicials 
of  the  Church  learned  this  with  difficulty  and 
dismay.  3.Iodern  philosophy  began,  it  is  agreed, 
with  Descartes.  From  his  day  onwards  there  has 
been  a  deepening  investigation  of  the  rich  and 
complicated  process  of  knowledge,  and  into  the 
nature  of  the  human  consciousness,  which  has  come 
to  be  couL'eived  of  as  a  living  organism.  Mankind 
began  by  thinking  of  the  outer  physical  world  as 
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the  basis  of  all  reality.  Only  gradually  has  this 
conception  been  transcended.  But  now  for  all  heirs 
of  Christian  civilization  the  universe  of  conscious- 
ness and  conscious  beings  has  come  into  view  as 
the  true  source  and  seat  of  reality.  Through  this 
mighty  process  of  change  certain  facts  have  emerged 
which  must  be  briefly  stated.  And  in  stating 
them  we  may  assume  that  for  Christian  thought 
the  purely  mechanistic  view  of  the  universe  must 
be  held  as  false.  First  we  must  note  the  emergence 
of  personality  as  the  ideal  centre  of  consciousness. 
In  personality  the  conscious  intelligent  will  is  re- 
cognized as  the  supreme  fact.  As  yet  the  human 
mind  can  conceive  of  nothing  higher  which  can  be 
named  as  the  ultimate  form  of  reality.  If  it  is 
ultimate,  it  must  be  also  fontal,  and  every  other 
form  of  the  actual  must  proceed  from  and  depend 
upon  it.  Next,  there  is  the  emergence  of  the  idea 
of  experience  as  the  most  general  term  which  can 
be  applied  to  all  that  which  exists  for  personality. 
The  material  universe  seems  to  be  undergoing,  not 
merely  through  philosophical  reasoning,  but  througli 
scientific  investigation,  a  complete  transformation, 
in  virtue  of  Avhich  all  its  elements  are  seen  to  be 
symbols  and  instruments  of  a  spiritual  universe. 
Hence  ancient  words  like  'nature,'  'substance,' 
'body,'  'essence,'  even  'humanity'  and  '  parts  of 
liumanity,'  require  to  be  thought  through  afresh. 
Much  of  what  they  meant  in  the  Cliristological 
controversies  of  the  early  Church  lias  simply  fallen 
away  from  them  for  tlie  modern  mind. 

(b)  The  spirit  of  science. — Further,  we  must  note 
the  emergence  of  the  modern  scientific  spirit.  It 
has  learned  through  long  and  painful  processes  of 
discipline  that  truth  concerning  the  natural  universe 
and  the  history  of  man  can  be  discovered  only  by 
patient  and  disinterested  investigation  of  fact.  A 
new  conscience  has  arisen  in  reference  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge  and  tlie  interpretation  of 
life.  For,  if  nature  and  liistory  be  together  a  divine 
process,  the  seeker  after  truth  must  seek  it  there  ; 
and  to  find  it  tliere  he  must  wait  upon  nature  and 
history  with  a  spirit  of  utter  sincerity  and  patience, 
and  with  the  calmness  of  trust  in  his  methods  of 
investigation  and  their  sure  res\ilt.  Through  the 
labours  of  science  and  philosophy  combined  there 
has  emerged  the  great  conception  of  evolution. 
The  very  idea  is  itself  undergoing  a  process  of  de- 
velopment. We  have  seen  it  in  two  generations 
pass  from  the  cruder  forms  promulgated  in  the 
name  of  science  by  such  men  as  Hpencer  and  Darwin 
to  the  more  spiritual  conceptions  Avhich  begin  to 
guide  the  thought  of  our  day.  But  common  to 
tliem  all  is  the  idea  that  there  is  a  unity  in  the 
history  of  nature  and  of  men,  and  that  this  vast 
unified  process  must  be  read  in  terms  of  reason 
and  of  will. 

[c)  Certain  assumptions  of  Christian  thought. — 
In  the  main,  it  may  be  said  without  much  risk 
that  tlie  following  constitute  some  of  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  prevalent  modern  thought, 
(a)  Wliat  reason  can  explain  is  rational :  what  is 
rational  must  be  derived  from  reason.  (/3)  What 
exists  in  relation  to  consciousness  exists  for  a 
conscious  being  or  beings ;  and  what  exists  for 
conscious  beings,  having  its  raison  d'etre  there, 
must  be  derived  from  a  conscious  source.  (7)  If 
tliere  is  a  universe  of  life  and  of  conscious  beings, 
tliey  may  or  must  exist  in  various  grades  as  to 
structure,  power,  and  meaning.  (5)  If  there  is  a 
universe  of  rational,  conscious  beings,  they  must 
be  capable  of  mutual  intercourse,  and  sucli  inter- 
course may  depend  upon  the  existence  of  media 
through  which  they  become  aware  of  and  act  upon 
each  other,  (e)  These  media  of  intercommunication 
constitute  the  world  or  universe  of  nature,  which 
must  be  also  conceived  of  as  an  ultimately  unified 
system  of  facts.     The  trend  of  philosophy  in  all  its 


chief  forms  to-day  is  controlled  by  the  varying  in- 
fluences allowed  by  diflerent  classes  of  thinkers  to 
theseand  such-like  fundamental  conceptions.  With 
the  gradual  extinction  of  mere  materialism  these 
have  emerged  as  in  some  way  the  common  property 
of  the  main  groups  of  thinkers.  Even  natural 
science,  through  its  physics,  biology,  and  psycho- 
logy, is  gradually  approaching  a  statement  of  its 
actual  discoveries  and  provisional  inferences  re- 
garding material  substance,  life,  and  mind,  which 
is  bringing  it  into  close  correspondence  with  these 
general  assumptions  of  philosophy.  Over  the  whole 
field  of  knowledge  and  its  processes,  of  philosophy 
and  its  assumptions,  one  can  see  the  irresistible 
pressure  of  the  fundamental  and  characteristic 
Christian  doctrines  concerning  God  as  Creator  and 
Lord  of  All,  concerning  man  as  ])rimarily  amoral 
and  spiritual  being,  concerning  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse as  at  once  the  source,  explanation,  and  end 
of  human  history.  For  the  Christian  Cliurch  the 
conviction  remains  that  for  these  ideas,  however 
reason  may  strive  to  support  and  illumine  and 
systematize  them,  the  one  indefeasible  gnai'antee 
of  their  truth,  in  the  field  of  objective  reality,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  historic  consciousness  and  the 
permanent  spiritual  presence  and  power  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

As  Troeltsch  has  put  the  matter :  ' .  .  .  the  image  of  Jesus 
will  always  remain  inseparable  from  all  efficacious  Christian 
belief  in  God.  A  Christian  mystieism  .  .  .  will  always  remain 
tlie  central  point  of  true  and  genuine  Christianity  as  long  as  it 
exists.  Without  this,  the  personalistic  belief  in  God  would 
itself  pine  away  and  die '  {Report  of  Fifth  International  Congress 
of  Free  Christianity,  London,  1910,  p.  238  f.). 

Modern  Christology,  with  a  longer  history  of 
the  Church  behind  it  and  a  wider  if  not  a  deeper 
religious  experience  to  correct  or  confirm  it,  is  the 
inevitable  effort  of  the  modern  Christian  mind  to 
verify  afresh  for  itself  the  conception  of  the  founder 
of  Christianity  as  the  personal  self-revelation  of 
God,  the  personal  interpreter  of  human  nature, 
the  personal  director  of  human  destiny. 

ii.  First  phase  :  Absolute  Idealism.— Christ- 
ology received  its  greatest  modern  developments 
in  the  19th  cent.,  and  most  of  these  arose  in  the 
midst  of  the  unparalleled  intellectual  life  of  the 
German  universities.  There  philosophy  and  his- 
torical research  combined  to  produce  a  complete 
re-casting  of  the  Christian  system  of  doctrine  by 
concentrating  attention  upon  two  supreme  subjects 
— the  idea  of  God  in  relation  to  the  universe,  and 
the  place  of  Christ  in  history.  The  giants  of 
philosophy  from  Kant  to  Hegel  endeavoured  to  do 
justice  to  both  features  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Out  of  that  period,  whether  by  direct  derivation 
or  by  reaction  against  the  prevalent  philosophies, 
arose  three  main  views  of  Christianity,  and  hence 
three  main  forms  of  Christology. 

I.  Hegel's  Christology. — In  the  first  place  Abso- 
lute Idealism  must  bo  reckoned  with.  It  has  made 
the  modern  mind  familiar  with  the  theory  that 
God  is  an  immanent  principle,  generating  the 
history  of  the  entire  universe.  But,  as  Hegel 
works  the  subject  out  on  his  vast  canvas,  God 
must  not  be  conceived  of  as  above  or  before  the 
process.  He  is  the  Idea  realizing  itself  in  the  two 
successive  forms  of  nature  (object)  and  man  (sub- 
ject, spirit),  and  coming  to  consciousness  only  in 
the  latter.  God  became  personal  in  humanity.  At 
some  point  in  human  iiistory  the  Spirit  which  has 
struggled  to  free  itself  from  the  bonds  of  nature, 
and  to  rest  in  a  perfected  self-consciousness,  must 
come  to  the  full  realization  of  that  climax.  That 
full  incarnation  of  the  Idea  in  the  form  of  conscious 
S[iirit  was  achieved  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  who  is 
the  supreme  ajipearance  '  in  the  sensuous  form  ap- 
projiriate  to  history  '  of  the  unity  of  man  M'ith  God. 
But  in  Christ  the  Spirit  appeared  in  fullness,  that 
from  Him  the  whole  of  humanity  might  be  set  free 
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and  made  conscious  of  itself  as  the  dwelling'- place 
of  the  divine.  In  spite  of  its  vivid  insight  into 
some  deejier  meanings  of  Christianity,  Hegelianism 
remains  abstract,  elusive.  Its  conception  of  God, 
as  it  has  been  said,  appears  as  an  ingenious  apothe- 
osis of  Hegel's  own  dialectic.  Again,  in  spite  of 
its  enii)hasis  on  the  idea  of  the  'J'rinity  and  many 
illuminating  expositions  of  it,  it  gives  no  real  grip 
of  the  facts  to  his  Christology.  For  his  Clirist  is 
not  true  to  the  picture  in  the  Gospels  nor  to  the 
faith  of  the  Churcli.  His  early  studies  in  the  Life 
of  Clirist  (see  Guntlior,  Lehre  von  dcr  Person  Christi, 
p.  97  ir. )  liad  not  brougiit  Hegel  close  to  the  fact 
that  Jesus  knew  Himself  distinctively  as  Son  of 
God,  and  that  God  is  a  Being  with  whom  men 
must  deal  in  the  lofty  regions  of  personal  relation- 
ship. Sin  is  for  him  a  stage  in  the  process  of  man's 
movement  towards  the  divine  self-consciousness ; 
and  grace  therefore  is  not  the  mercy  that  forgives, 
but  the  sense  of  unity  with  the  immanent  God 
achieved  in  Christ. 

2.  Its  influence. — Nevertheless  the  marvellous 
energy  of  Hegel's  expositions  and  the  vast  sweep 
of  his  system,  its  sublime  conlidence  in  the  power 
of  reason  to  unlock  the  ultimate  secrets  of  being, 
and  its  complete  subordination  of  the  physical  to 
the  meanings  of  the  spiritual  universe  Iia\e  had  a 
permanent  and  deep  efl'ect  upon  the  whole  course 
of  modern  theology.  The  exaggerated  emphasis 
upon  tlie  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence  in  more 
recent  popular  Christology  in  England  and  America 
is  due  to  him.  That  theological  pliase  sometimes 
called  the  '  New  Theology '  has  apjiealed  to  natural 
science  as  teaching  the  unity  of  all  things  in  its 
doctrine  of  evolutiijn,  and  to  idealism  as  teaching 
the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  entire  process  of  time. 
From  these  two  positions  it  has  drawn  its  doctrine 
that  in  all  men  the  divine  is  in  some  measure 
inherent,  Avliile  in  Christ  manhood  has  been  filled 
with  the  divine  to  its  utmost  capacity.  These  are, 
sometimes  distant  and  unconscious,  inheritances 
from  Hegel.  In  Germany  the  Hegelian  iniiuenco 
showed  itself  in  many  ways.  It  gave  Baur  his 
method  of  conceiving  the  development  of  Christian 
dogma  amidst  the  conflicts  of  the  early  Church. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  to  give  Strauss  a  resting-place 
for  his  faith  after  the  destructive  work  done  upon 
the  story  of  the  Gospels.  It  gave  the  clue  by  wliicli 
men  like  Biedermann,  for  whom  likewise  the  super- 
natural (in  the  old  sense)  had  fallen  from  Chris- 
tianity, sought  to  secure  the  permanent  essence  of 
that  faith  while  its  historical  setting  was  discarded, 
as  the  husk  of  mere  circumstance  is  remo\ed  from 
the  kernel  of  truth.  But  everywhere  it  failed  to 
satisfy  the  Christian  consciousness.  That  con- 
sciousness cannot  deduce  history  from  ideas,  but 
rather  derives  its  ideas  from  history.  It  cannot 
persuade  itself  of  man's  power  to  see  God  through 
reason,  and  then  prove  that  what  it  has  seen  incie- 
pendently  was  also  discovered  in  the  Christ  of 
historj\  Hence,  as  Fairbairn  [The  Place  of  Christ 
in  Mod.  77tco^.,  London,  1893,p.  213  fl'.)  insisted  with 
such  force,  Hegel's  view  of  Clirist  endeavoured 
to  translate  into  his  own  terminology  what  tlie 
Ciiurch  has  held  ;  but  the  whole  reality  and  value 
of  the  Church's  faith  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the 
human  mind  had  come  to  think  and  to  believe  in 
this  way  and  thus  found  its  unity  with  God.  '  The 
remarkable  thing  is  the  relation  of  the  faith  to  the 
Person  rather  than  the  Person  to  the  faitii '  (p.  221). 
The  reality  of  Chri.sts  personal  consciousness  of 
union  with  God  as  the  objective  and  real  object  and 
ground  of  faith  is  not  present  to  his  mind.  This 
element  in  the  Hegelian  method,  which  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  stage  in  his  system,  has  pervaded 
modern  thought  very  deeply,  as  we  shall  see. 

iii.  Second  phask  :  Romanticism. —i.  The 
man  who    '  rejuvenated    theology.' — The    second 


great  movement  was  that  which  sprang  from  the 
remarkable  personal  gilts,  the  sjiiritual  life,  and 
the  distinctive  theological  method  of  Schleier- 
macher.  Many  elements  which  seem  to  his  critics, 
and  even  to  his  admirers,  utterly  inconsistent  with 
one  another  had  their  unity  for  him  through  iiis 
deej)  mystical  type  of  religious  life,  his  poetic  and 
daring  imagination,  and  his  great  gift  of  analytic 
thought.  This  remarkable  combination  carried 
him  in  distaste  away  from  the  abstract  and  unreal 
dogmatism  of  Absolute  Idealism.  It  carried  him 
through  the  strong  and  powerful  temptations  of 
his  period  of  surrender  to  the  Romanticism  dominant 
in  Berlin  society,  without  delivering  him  from  the 
intellectual  inlluence  of  that  spirit.  His  vast  read- 
ing made  him  sensitive  to  the  realities  of  history 
and  to  the  supreme  signilicance  of  a  fellowship  like 
tliJit  of  the  Christian  Cliurch.  He  therefore  set 
forth  with  convincing  and  almost  revolutionary 
power  the  absoluteness  of  religion.  It  has  its  seat 
in  experience,  i.e.  in  the  living,  feeling  conscious- 
ness of  man.  In  that  consciousness  man  finds 
himself  dependent  on  the  Infinite,  on  God,  for  his 
very  being  and  for  all  the  true  meanings  of  his 
existence.  Religion,  which  rises  out  of  the  funda- 
mental fact  of  dependence,  and  also  nourishes  it  as 
a  feeling  which  has  infinite  worth,  is  for  that 
reason  independent  of  any  jdiilosophic  sj'stem,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  not  be  restrained  as  a 
mere  department  of  social  ethics.  The  poor  starve- 
ling which  Kant  knew  as  religion,  an  adjutoriuin 
lerjis,  is  repulsive  to  the  richer  soul  of  Schleier- 
macher. 

2.  His  idea  of  God. — In  his  conception  of  God, 
Schleiermacher,  while  defining  Christianity  as  'a 
teleological  monotheism,'  yet  fails  to  get  rid  of  the 
pantheistic  trend  inherent  in  the  'romantic'  view 
of  the  universe.  The  sense  of  its  unity,  its  vast 
life,  its  mystery,  its  moral  beauty,  macle  it  un- 
natural for  him  to  insist  on  the  personality  of  God 
and  hard  to  defend  or  deiine  that  conceiition.  God 
is  immediately  given  in  the  universal,  persistent, 
and  supreme  feeling  of  our  absolute  dei>endence  on 
the  Infinite.  It  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  that 
which  is  also  its  very  essence,  viz.  that  it  is  a  feel- 
ing produced  by  God.  He  and  not  the  self  is  its 
'  Whence'  ('das  Wolier').  Similarly  the  fact  oi  sin 
is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  tlie  consciousness 
of  sin,  and  that  appears  in  the  universal  experiences 
of  failure,  of  incompleteness,  and  self-reproach. 
AVe  are  guilty  because  we  feel  guilty.  As  God  is 
not  to  be  proved  by  reasons  whicii  he  outside  the 
God-consciousness,  so  sin  must  not  be  traced  to 
any  source  outside  the  universal  human  feeling 
that  '  there  is  something  wrong.' 

3.  His  view  of  Christ. — It  will  always  seem  an 
intellectual  inconsistency  that  Schleiermacher,  in 
spite  of  this  view  of  God  and  man,  afiirmed  with 
unconquerable  conviction  that  in  one  historic  con- 
sciousness, that  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  find  a  new 
departure  in  human  history.  Christ  was  and  is 
the  redeemer  of  mankind.  This  fact  is  found  by 
us  in  the  continuous  existence  of  the  Church,  as 
that  body  of  human  fellowship  which,  in  spite  of 
all  imperfection,  possesses  the  sense  of  the  grace  of 
God,  the  feeling  that  dependence  on  Him  extends 
even  to  the  moral  issues  and  the  destiny  of  man. 
The  C'hurch  sprang  from  Christ  and  depends  on 
Christ,  and  holds  in  its  own  spirit  and  life  the 
future  of  man's  religious  hist(jry.  And  '  there  is 
no  other  way  of  having  part  in  the  Christian  fel- 
lowship than  through  faith  in  Jesus  as  Redeemer ' 
('Erloser').  Schleierniacher,  though  he  worked 
directly  on  the  Gospels,  did  not  go  into  a  close 
examination  of  the  consciousness  of  Christ  in  the 
construction  of  his  theological  system.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  in  Christ,  through  the  faith 
of  His  original  community  in  Him,  we  have  an 
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assurance  of  God's  perfect  union  Avitli  a  human  life. 
In  Him  that  union  was  a  new,  original  act  of  God, 
inscrutable  but  indubitable.  He  is  the  archetype 
of  the  new  life  of  which  He  is  the  fountainhead. 
But  He  is  not  to  bo  interpreted  through  any  doc- 
trine of  pre-existence,  or  miraculous  birth,  or  even 
of  tlie  llesurrection.  These  are  reflexions  of  that 
divine  impression  of  unique  and  perfect  union  with 
God  whicli  He  made  ui^on  His  disciples,  and  through 
Avliich  He  Molded  them  into  a  communion  animated 
by  His  own  life  and  henceforth  controlled  by  His 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  Tlie  conclusions 
of  the  ancient  Councils  he  lays  on  one  side.  Their 
whole  aim  was  irrelevant.  The  idea  of  two  natures 
in  one  Person  is  illogical.  God  has  no  'nature,' 
and  the  inherence  of  a  divine  Person  in  liiiman 
nature  must  inevitably  annul  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  the  latter.  Yet  God  was  uniquely  in 
Christ,  constituting  Him  the  object  of  universal 
faith  and  the  permanent  life  of  His  Church.  In 
sanctilication  others  may  go  far  towards  the  heights 
of  peace  and  holiness,  but  only  and  always  in  their 
confessed  dejjendence  upon  Him  and  the  nourish- 
ing qualities  of  the  Church  which  He  created.  To 
lose  faith  in  Him  would  mean  the  collajjse  of  the 
Church  and  the  return  of  man  to  the  unrelieved 
consciousness  of  guilt. 

4.  Criticism. — In  this  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the 
main  positions  of  Schleiermacher,  certain  facts  are 
clear  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  {a) 
Schleiermacher,  by  his  bold  appeal  to  experience  of 
the  heart  as  the  seat  of  religion,  sought  to  destroy 
the  sense  of  dependence  on  either  metaphysical  or 
theological  dogmas  as  the  sources  and  defences  of 
faith.  His  passionate  appeal  to  the  human  con- 
sciousness itself  in  its  feelings  of  dependence,  sin, 
and  reconciliation  revealed  the  depth,  power,  and 
reality  of  that  consciousness  in  its  religious,  and 
above  all  in  its  Cliristian,  manifestation.  Yet  he 
failed  even  in  his  acute  analysis  of  the  process  of 
consciousness  to  find  the  personality  which  is  con- 
scious. His  account  of  experience  on  both  the 
objective  (Godward)  and  the  subjective  (manward) 
side  is  left  as  a  stream  with  no  containing  banks,  a 
system  of  real  and  beautiful  clouds  with  no  sense 
of  solidity  or  guarantee  of  continuance,  {b)  His 
welcome  emphasis  on  the  imiqueness  of  Christ  and 
on  the  fact  that  His  image  and  spirit  are  preserved 
for  us  in  the  abiding  faith  and  life  of  the  Church, 
gave  rise  to  the  whole  movement  which  in  Germany 
blossomed  at  last  into  Kitschlianism  in  its  various 
phases.  It  is  Christ-in-His-value-for-faith,  in  His 
total  impression  on  His  folloAvers,  that  constitutes 
Christianity.  Again  the  problem  of  personality  is 
avoided.  His  consciousness  as  a  reflexion  in  the 
hearts  of  otlicrs,  not  as  the  seat  and  definite  mani- 
festation of  His  own  will  and  tliought  about  Him- 
self, is  the  obJ3ct  of  faith,  (c)  By  this  subtle  and 
persuasive  method  of  winning  man  to  a  sense  of 
the  divine  power  of  Christ,  attention  was  diverted 
from  all  questions  about  His  origin  and  His  miracles. 
The  miracles  may  have  helped  the  first  disciples, 
but  they  are  remote  from  our  experience.  The 
mystery  of  His  being  is  lost  where  the  mystery  of 
our  own  disappears,  not  to  be  discovered  by  meta- 
physics, in  the  origin  of  all  tilings. 

As  .J.  Ivaftan  urges,  '  his  formula  is  ambiguous  ('  missver- 
stiindlich  ')  since  it  does  not  clearly  enough  assert  that  it  is  con- 
cerned with  a  gift  from  above,  and  not  with  the  outworking 
merely  of  somethhig  implanted  once  for  all  in  the  creation 
(Dogmatik'i,  Tubingen,  19U1,  p.  450). 

The  breath  of  Pantheism  (for  Schleiermacher  was 
an  intense  admirer  of  Si^inoza),  witli  its  strange 
obliteration  of  the  fundamental  rcalia,  lies  over 
all  his  thouglit.  But  many  of  his  successors  and 
debtors  ha\  e  not  that  reason  for  assuming  his  atti- 
tude towards  tlie  metaphysical  and  the  miraculous, 
iv.  Third  i-uase  :  Agnostic  philosophy  and 
POSiTivisT  THEOLOGY.  —I.  Rltschl's  Christology. 


— {n)  His  connexions. — Albrecht  Ilitschl,  though 
not  so  powerful  a  personality  as  Schleiermacher, 
founded  a  school  or  'movement'  in  theology  whose 
members  have  been  identified  with  much  of  the 
best  work  done  in  Germany  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Ritschl  owes  what  is  most  valuable  in  his 
thought  to  the  earlier  thinker,  but  he  set  it  forth 
in  a  more  definite  manner,  and  in  a  generation 
prepared  by  prolonged  discussion  of  tlie  history 
of  early  Christianity  to  welcome  a  system  which 
made  it  seem  ])ossible  to  worship  Jesus  Christ 
while  saturated  ■\^■ith  scepticism  as  to  the  super- 
natural ou  the  one  hand,  and  despair  as  to  tiie  his- 
torical on  the  other.  He  justified  the  scepticism 
by  accepting  the  Kantian  theory  of  knowledge,  as 
it  was  reinterpreted  by  his  colleague  at  Gottiugen, 
Hermann  Lotze.  Of  that  which  is  above  the 
phenomena  of  experience  we  can  have  no  real  know- 
ledge. Hence  it  is  vain  to  investigate  tiie  problem 
of  the  Trinity,  or  to  attempt  a  Christology  in  the 
sense  of  the  early  Church.  Our  experience  is 
built  up  of  judgments  of  fact  and  judgments  of 
value.  The  former  deal  with  the  material  of  the 
senses,  and  form  the  field  of  natural  science.  The 
latter  deal  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements 
of  experience.  All  religious  conceptions  are  in  their 
essence  value  judgments.  They  arise  out  of  our  view 
of  theAvorldin  relation  to  our  human,  moral,  spiritual 
interests.  The  conception  of  God  had  thus  taken 
form  in  the  mind  of  man  through  his  felt  need  of 
superhuman  spiritual  powers  to  supplement  his  own 
in  his  unequal  struggle  with  the  natural  world. 
The  existence  of  God  is  unquestionable,  '  for  the 
activity  of  God  becomes  to  us  a  matter  of  convic- 
tion through  the  attitude  we  take  ii])  to  the  world 
as  religious  men'  (Rechtfertiguna  und  Verso/mung, 
Bonn,  1870-74,  Eng.  tr.,  Jusil/icatiun  and  Be- 
conciliation,  Edinburgh,  1900,  p.  218). 

{h)  His  view  of  Christ. — For  the  Christian  Church 
God,  thus  assumed  to  exist,  has  been  actually  re- 
vealed in  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  founded  the  com- 
munity in  which  this  revelation  was  first  realized, 
and  through  which  it  is  perceived  as  the  perfect 
form  of  religious  conviction  and  life.  Jesus  Christ 
became  aware  of  His  vocation  as  the  bearer  of  this 
revelation  through  His  own  perfect  religious  know- 
ledge of  the  Father,  which  included  the  assurance 
of  God's  purpose  to  found  the  Kingdom  of  God 
througli  Him.  This  task  He  undertook  with  flaw- 
less devotion.  He  made  known  the  Father  by 
word  and  deed  and  by  the  majesty  of  His  unshak- 
able faith  in  face  of  sin,  ho,stility,  and  death.  So 
completely  did  He  absorb  the  divine  will  and  the 
end  of  God's  governance  of  the  world  in  the  interest 
of  His  Kingdom,  that  in  Him,  His  faith.  His  obedi- 
ence, His  love,  we  see  the  love,  the  grace,  of  God 
towards  us.  Thus  Christ,  in  the  famous  phrase, 
has  for  us  '  the  value  of  God.'  In  the  mind  of  God 
and  in  our  faith,  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  (lod,  is  the 
founder  or  source  of  the  organization  of  men  accord- 
ing to  God's  idea  of  their  destiny.  His  end  with 
them  is  made  known  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  and 
Christ  is  the  type  after  which  they  are  to  be  con- 
formed. The  "doctrine  of  His  actual  Godhead  is 
t  ranslated  into  this  eternal  purpose  of  God  concern- 
ing man  which  was  ever  bound  up  with  the  Son  '  as 
object  of  the  divine  Mind  and  Will,'  and  '  sharer  of 
God's  attribute  as  end  of  creation.'  Concerning 
His  actual  pre-existence  Ave  can  say  nothing.  It 
lies  as  comjiletely  beyond  the  range  of  our  know- 
ledge as  His  ]iost-existence,  and  is  unnecessary  to 
our  faith  in  llini.  Nor  can  we  conceive  of  His 
exaltation  otherwise  tiian  as  the  exi)erience  of 
the  abiding  influence  of  His  liistorical  manifesta- 
tinn.  Of  His  origin  it  is  iinpossilile  to  say  any- 
thing. All  we  need  and  all  we  are  given  is  the 
assurance  that  in  His  holy  will,  in  His  limit- 
less love,  and  iu  His  invincible  faith  we  see  the 
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purpose  of  God  and  His  love  for  tlie  community 
which  Jesus  took  to  His  heart  and  in  whose  service 
He  died.  However,  '  the  right  appreciation  of  the 
completeness  of  the  revelation  of  (Jod  throuji,h 
Clirist  is  assured  hy  the  predicate  of  His  Godhood.' 

((■)  His  injlttcm-e. — Tliis  Christulogy  has  hekl 
sway  over  many  i)o\verful  minds.  Its  virtues  are 
negative  and  positive.  On  tlie  negative  side  it  has 
seejnod  to  give  the  Christian  faitli  a  position  wliere 
the  terrors  of  natural  science  could  not  assail  it. 
Miracle  is  not  an  inherent  element  in  this  view  of 
Christ.  The  supernatural  is  Umited  to  the  sphere 
of  moral  influences  and  spiritual  cognitions  which 
the  categories  of  tlie  scientilic  understanding 
cannot  ])enetrate.  Also,  as  especially  with  Herr- 
mann, it  has  seemed  to  make  faith  independent  of 
the  results  of  historical  criticism  of  the  Gospels. 
Enough  is  given  when  we  have  insight  into  the 
invincible  assurance  of  Jesus  Himself  concerning 
the  love  of  God  His  Father,  and  His  comidete 
surrender  to  the  divine  will  and  the  divine  ends. 
But  some  have  gone  further  even  than  that.  Tliey 
are  so  sure  that  the  ideas  of  God's  Fatherhood  and 
His  gracious  promise  of  life  eternal  are  confirmed 
in  the  long  and  deep  exi)erience  of  tlie  Church  that, 
they  surmise,  Christianity  will  survive  even  thougli 
Jesus  fade  from  among  the  facts  of  history.  And 
with  tliem  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  this  sub- 
jective view  of  reality  is  attained.  On  the  positive 
side  the  Ritschlian  position  has  gained  through  its 
valuable  insistence  upon  the  '  fact  of  Christ '  as  the 
essential  object  of  any  living  and  communal  faith 
in  God.  If  the  doctrine  of  knowledge,  which  like 
all  Agnosticism  is  in  essence  sceptical,  leaves  us  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  foundations  of  the  phenomena 
of  all  history,  yet  within  that  history  and  among 
its  undeniable  influences  it  places  Clirist  as  supreme. 
This  very  view  drove  Ritschl's  followers  into  the 
deeper  study  of  the  consciousness  of  Christ,  some 
of  wliose  results  we  have  already  considered  above. 

2.  Herrmann's  Christology. — (a)  Contents  of  the 
Christian  consciousness. — Like  all  great  movements, 
the  Ritschlian  has  broken  into  several  directions. 
One  is  represented  more  completely  by  W.  Herr- 
mann than  by  any  one  else.  He  separates  even 
more  trenchantly  than  Ritschl  between  meta- 
pliysics  and  religion,  and  holds  that  in  religious 
experience  we  move  in  a  sphere  which  no  use  of 
the  logical  understanding  can  construct  into  an 
objective  universe.  Nor  can  we  reconcile  the  uni- 
verse which  science  investigates,  and  which  meta- 
physics tries  to  interpret  as  '  one,'  with  the  moral 
and  spiritual  contents  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness. The  following  points  may  be  taken  as 
summarizing  Herrmann's  view  of  these  contents, 
(a)  We  are,  as  human  beings,  conscious  of  our 
dependence  on  an  infinite  power.  (/3)  We  are  as 
Christians  conscious  of  moral  reconciliation  with 
God  when  we  understand  '  the  personal  life  of 
Jesus.'  For  it  is  in  the  historical  Christ  Himself 
that  we  see  God  revealed  as  Father.  This  positive 
vision  of  God  in  Christ  awakens  in  us  the  moral 
impulse  to  deny  self,  and  in  that  we  find  ourselves 
released  from  tlie  tyranny  of  the  world.  We  must 
not  so  define  Christ  as  a  mediator  that  we  may 
•seem  to  get  past  Him  to  God,  or  find  a  greater  good 
in  God  than  in  Him.  That  is  the  way  to  reduce 
Christianity  to  a  merely  relative  and  perhaps 
vanishing  form  of  religion.  '  It  is  true  to  say  that 
we  find  in  God  Himself  nothing  but  Christ.'  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  nothing  of  God  except  as 
He  becomes  revealed  in  Christ.  (7)  Hence  we 
must  not  make  true  faith  depend  on  a  theory  of 
His  Person,  or  a  .sj-stem  of  doctrines  about  Him 
and  His  work.  True  faith  ari.^cs  only  Avhen  the 
individual  heart  faces  Jesus  for  itself  and  yields 
itself  to  the  vision  of  God  in  Him.  Hence  Herr- 
mann has  the  daring  to  say,  '  We  must  get  past 


the  old  dogma  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  to  a  higher 
conception  of  Christ'  (Bar  VerkeJir  dcs  Cliristcnviit 
Gotl*,  Eng.  tr.,  Communion  of  the  Christinn  with 
God,  p.  34).  The  higher  conception  of  which  he 
sjieaks  is  not  a  liigher  metaphysical  theory,  but 
a  higher  v:orking  coiiccptiuii,  one  which  consists 
in  realizing  that  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
God  apart  from,  or  beyond,  or  above  the  his- 
torical Christ.  How  Christ  knew  God  and  lived 
in  Him  is  His  secret.  All  that  we  can  know  is  the 
redemption  of  Christ  which  brings  us  into  right 
relation  with  God.  We  c:uinot  deal  with  (Jod 
except  in  Jesus.  (6)  Herrmann  insists  furtiier  that 
we  must  not  seek  to  image  for  ourselves  a  living 
Christ  of  to-day  with  whom  we  can  get  into  jier- 
sonal  contact.  That  image  will  again  abolish  the 
historical  Jesus  and  seem  to  make  us  independent 
of  Him.  The  supreme  secret  of  Christianity  is 
this  linking  of  tlie  past  with  the  pre.->ent,  this 
perennial  How  of  living  water  from  the  heart  of 
the  historical  Jesus.  When  we  turn  our  eyes 
away  from  Him  to  a  theory  of  His  Person,  or  to  a 
lecture  of  His  juescnt  exaltation,  we  dejiart  from 
the  real  faith  of  Christianity.  It  is  only  as  we 
gaze  upon  Him  in  His,  however  far  oil',  historical 
reality  and  see  God  disclo.sed  in  Him  that  we  enter 
into  a  sense  that  God  is  here  with  us.  Yet  even 
in  that  instant  recognition  of  His  presence  and 
power  in  us  we  dare  not  separate  Him  from  the 
vision  of  Him  in  that  historic  Jesus,  (e)  It  is  true 
that  we  must  have  many  and  great  conceptions  of 
Christ.  But  they  do  not  precede  faith  or  produce 
faith.  They  are  themselves  the  fruits  of  faith 
(' Glaubensgedanken ').  The  resurrection,  exalta- 
tion, and  mediation  of  Christ  are  conclusions  drawn 
from  faith,  and  in  which  it  delights,  but  they  are 
not  faith's  presuppositions,  and  cannot  create^the 
saving  attitude  of  trust.  Herrmann  discusses  with 
unwearied  care  the  difference,  which  seems  to  him 
immense,  between  the  view  that  the  deity  of  Christ 
must  be  taught  in  a  dogmatic  form  in  order  that 
men  may  come  to  put  their  trust  in  Him,  and  so 
find  God  in  Him,  and  the  view  that  men  must  come 
straight  to  Him  in  history  and  receive  from  Him 
that  overwhelming  impression  ('Kindruck')  of  the 
redeeming  grace  of  God  which  compels  them  to  sec 
the  verj^  presence  of  God  in  His  personality  and  so 
to  confess  His  deity. 

(6)  Estimate. — There  is  no  better  witness  to  the 
intellectual  perplexities  of  the  Christian  theologian 
to-day  than  the  appearance  of  such  a  view  as  Herr- 
mann's. His  writings  have  from  the  first  revealed 
a  most  earnest  and  most  Christian  spirit.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  his  own  heart  he  has  had 
an  ex))erieuce,  intense  and  vital,  which  he  has 
spent  his  life  in  making  as  real  as  possible  to 
others.  But  our  minds  stubbornly  demand  that  a 
man  shall  be  placed  in  our  intellectual  map.  And 
Herrmann  seems  to  elude  us.  He  seems  a  mystic, 
but  denoimces  mj'sticism.  He  seems  a  subjective 
idealist,  and  argues  for  an  objective  gTound  of  faith. 
He  is  not  a  romanticist,  closely  as  he  adheres  to 
part  of  Schleiermacher's  position,  nor  a  pantheist, 
for  he  will  utter  no  word  that  does  not  speak  of 
God  as  a  personal  Father.  His  Christology,  with 
its  mingling  of  deep  loyalty  to  the  deity  of  Christ 
as  given  in  experience,  with  a  stern  refusal  to 
define  His  Person  or  even  His  work,  except  in 
passionate  rejietitions  of  the  redeeming  power  of 
His  historic  personality,  is  possible  only  in  an  age 
when  the  war  of  philosophic  systems  has  created  in 
certain  minds  a  deep  '  philosophic  doubt,'  and  when 
the  triumphs  of  science  have  seemed  for  a  while  to 
impri.son  the  imagination  in  a  physical  universe, 
closed  and  impervious,  for  our  intellect,  to  the 
spiritual.  The  refuge  of  such  minds  throughout 
tlie  I9th  cent,  was  in  the  great  fact  of  the  religious 
consciousness  of  mankind.     There  we  find  a  con- 
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tinuous  and  universal  human  experience  which  has 
its  own  rights  and  iLs  unquestionable  reality  (sec 
H.  Scliultz,  Christlichc  Apologetik,  Gcittingeu, 
1894).  There  faith,  the  soul's  organ  for  sight  into 
the  sj)iritual  and  moral  universe,  reigns  beyond  the 
assaults  of  science  or  metaphysics.  And  human 
faith,  in  the  historic  Jesus,  reached  such  heights 
of  power,  such  intensity  of  moral  and  spiritual 
illumination  for  other  souls,  that  it  has  ever  since 
produced  faith  in  Him  and  in  that  grace  of  God 
which,  concentrated  with  infinite  force  in  Him, 
breaks  out  from  Him  as  the  very  glory  of  God's 
own  face  upon  all  susceptible  souls.  This  has 
proved  itself  to  be  a  refuge  and  fortress  for  many 
individual  minds.  But  it  has  not  been  fruitful, 
either  practically  or  theologically.  Its  psychology 
is  faulty  when  it  deals  with  the  relation  of  dogma 
to  individual  experience,  and  again  when  it 
attempts  to  picture  the  Church,  living  and  growing, 
conquering  and  thinking,  over  wider  horizons  of 
human  experience,  without  making  its  explanation 
of  the  objects  of  its  faith  credible,  verifiable,  and 
authoritative  for  its  o^^'n  life  and  in  its  appeals  to 
the  Avorld. 

3.  Kaftan. — The  Ritschlian  movement,  while 
carried  to  this  extreme  in  so  noble  a  way  by  Herr- 
mann, has  in  another  direction  tended  towards  a 
closer  affiliation  with  historic  theology.  In  Kaftan 
(Dogmatilc^,  1901)  we  find  a  less  strict  use  of  the 
epistemology  espoused  by  Ritschl.  While  the 
latter  seemed,  at  any  rate,  to  say  that  the  religious 
view  of  the  world  consisted  only  in  value-judg- 
ments, Kaftan  holds  that  it  consists  much  rather 
in  judgments  of  facts  (' Seinsurteile')  which  are 
reached  through  judgments  of  value.  It  is  real 
knowledge  [e.g.,  that  God  is  and  what  God  is), 
altiiough  it  docs  not  arise  from  our  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  order  of  the  natural  world.  But 
Kaftan,  no  less  than  llitschl  and  Herrmann,  carries 
on  the  magnificent  emphasis  of  tlie  whole  move- 
ment upon  the  nature  and  royal  significance  of 
faith.  He  holds  that  the  '  two-nature  theory ' 
whicli  underlies  the  whole  Christology  of  the  early 
Church,  was  due  to  the  conception  of  salvation 
which  was  then  held.  The  reformed  Church,  and 
that  in  the  life  of  the  whole  modern  world,  has 
another  view  of  salvation,  which  consists  neither 
in  the  magical  communication  of  life  (as  in  the 
early  Church)  nor  in  the  transactional  soteriology 
which  arose  with  Anselm.  We  have  in  Jesus 
Christ,  in  His  coming  into  our  world,  His  historical 
character  and  work,  His  triumph  and  exaltation 
as  the  Risen  Lord  of  the  Church's  faith,  an  act  of 
God  through  which  His  forgiveness  is  assured  to  us, 
and  we  are  made  partakers  of  His  Spirit  and  life. 
The  Chui-ch  thinks  of  Him  first  and  directly  as  the 
exalted  Lord,  and  as  such  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
But  that  exalted  Lord  cannot  be  conceived  except 
by  reference  to  the  historical  Jesus.  It  is  the 
spiritual  content  of  His  Person  on  which  we  depend, 
and  that  is  known  to  us  only  in  the  story  of  His 
life  in  the  flesh,  for  there  the  central  fact  is  that 
the  development  of  His  self-consciousness  as  a  man 
proceeds  from  His  consciousness  of  oneness  with 
God.  That  unique  and  supreme  historical  self 
shared  in  the  divine  attribute  of  omnipotence  in 
its  ethical  aspect.  This  omnipotence  is  no  mere 
logical  inference  from  abstract  speculative  pre- 
misses. It  appears  in  His  actual  life.  His  inde- 
pendence of  the  world.  His  complete  control  of  all 
things  and  relations  ('  alle  Dinge  und  Verhiiltnisse ') 
for  the  fulfilment  of  His  task.  But  this  fact  of 
moral  omnipotence  proves  that  the  human  life  in 
which  it  was  manifested  had  a  unique  origin,  arose 
from  a  special,  unparalleled,  and  unrepeatable 
act  of  God.  Kaftan  agrees  with  Schleiermacher 
that  God  prepared  human  nature  for  the  great 
event  of  His  own  manifestation  in  and  through  it, 


but  refuses  to  consider  this  event  only  in  terms  of 
an  immanential  process.  There  is  in  it  a  definite 
impartation  from  God.  Christ  therefore,  while 
wholly  and  truly  man,  is  also  the  manifestation 
under  human  conditions  of  God  Himself.  The 
Church  therefore  will  and  must  always  consider 
Jesus  Christ  as  eternal.  He  is  more  than  a  divine 
ideal  (as  Harnack  and  others  before  him  have 
maintained).  But  Kaftan  will  only  say  'Yes  and 
No'  to  the  pre-existence  hypothesis.  The  defini- 
tion of  that  pre-existence  through  such  a  conception 
as  the  Logos  meant  and  means  the  introduction  of 
a  speculative  and  really  unknown  factor  which 
disturbs  the  concrete  object  of  Christian  faith. 
All  that  we  can  properly  assert  is  that  '  the  coming 
of  Jesus  into  the  world  ('das  Werden  Jesu  in  der 
Welt')  absolutely  surpasses  the  conditions  of 
ordinary  human  development.  God  sent  and  God 
gave  Him.' 

4.  Other  representatives.  —  Among  those  who 
are  reckoned  as  of  the  Ritschlian  school,  Harnack 
must  be  mentioned,  not  as  having  made  any  re- 
markable contribution  to  Cliristology,  but  as  one 
whose  historical  investigations  have  done  so  much 
to  refresh  interest  in  the  long  history  of  its  con- 
troversies. We  have  seen  above  (p.  521)  that  he 
seems  to  utter  inconsistent  ideas  concerning  the 
place  of  Christ  in  the  gospel.  Perhaps  the  real 
cause  of  this  is  that  within  the  vigour  of  the  scien- 
tific historian  he  carries  the  spirit  of  the  romanti- 
cist, who  makes  '  feeling  and  inner  vivacity  the 
measure  of  truth  '  (see  a  keen  estimate  of  Harnack's 
position  by  J.  Baumann,  Grundfragc  der  Religion, 
Stuttgart,  1895,  pp.  23-41,  which  is  still  applicable), 
(j.  Wobberniin,  while  serving  himself  heir  to  the 
Ritschlian  doctrine,  modiiies  it  even  further  than 
Kaftan.  He  warns  us  that  we  must  not  confuse 
metaphysical  realities  with  the  metaphysical 
method.  That  we  can  know  nretaphysical  reali- 
ties Kaftan  admits,  and  ILit.sclil  ought  to  have  ad- 
mitted, for  without  that  the  whole  groundwork 
of  religion  disappears  in  a  mere  succession  of  feel- 
ings. But  we  must  not  set  these  metaphysical 
realities  before  us  as  discoveries  of  the  rational 
understanding  and  objects  of  a  priori  sj^eculation. 
Our  knowledge  of  them  is  limited  to  and  by  the 
very  means  and  conditions  through  wliich  we  be- 
come certain  of  their  existence  and  of  some  aspect 
of  their  nature  (cf.  G.  Wobbermin,  Theologie  itnd 
Metaphysik,  Berlin,  1901,  pp.  26-40,  and  Der 
christliche  Gottesglaube,  do.  1902).  The  school  of 
Ritschl  includes  a  large  number  of  the  leading 
theologians  of  the  past  and  present  generation  in 
Germany.  A  full  account  would  have  to  include 
the  names  of  Hermann  Scliultz,  H.  H.  Wendt,  J. 
Haring,  W.  Bornemann,  and  M.  Reischle.  None 
of  these  has  made  any  distinctive  contribution  to 
the  problem.  They  diller  mainly  in  their  emphasis 
upon  the  essential  relation  of  the  historical  Jesus 
to  the  gos[)el,  upon  the  form  of  the  presence  of 
God  in  Him,  upon  the  distinctness  Avith  which  He 
is  to  be  conceived  of  as  the  exalted  Lord  in  living 
relation  with  the  Church.  They  are  all  character- 
ized by  the  etlbrt  to  disown  any  adliesion  to  the 
doctrine  of  His  two  natures,  with  its  Trinitarian 
background  and  its  permanent  puzzle  regarding 
the  presence  of  the  divine  subject  in  the  conscious 
life  of  the  man  Jesus.  They  all  insist  on  the  faith 
of  the  first  disciples  ('die  Gemeinde')  in  Jesus  as 
the  Christ,  as  forming  the  original  source  and  type 
of  the  conception  wliich  must  permanently  rule 
the  mind  of  the  Church. 

V.  Fourth  phase:  the  kenotic  Chris- 
tology.— I.  Its  origins. — Parallel  with  the  move- 
ment which  arose  with  Schleiermacher  and  con- 
tinued through  Ritschl,  there  ran  in  the  19th 
cent,  another  known  as  the  Kenotic  Christology 
(from   the   phrase   eavrbv    iKivu}(xsv,    Ph  2').     This 
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theory  avoids  Mie  pantheistic  tendencies  of  Abso- 
lute IdealihiMi  or  of  such  a  man  as  Sciileiermacher. 
On  tlic  otiier  hand,  it  rejects  the  philosophical 
Agnosticisna  which  rules  the  movements  derived 
from  Kant.  However  closely  it  may  approacli 
any  of  these,  it  liolds  true  to  the  idea  of  a  Personal 
God,  and  as  a  rule  develops  a  definite  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  It  had  various  roots  in  the  thou^'ht 
world  of  (j-erniany,  connecting  it  with  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  (Jommunicatio  idiomatnm  and  its 
emphasis  on  the  majesty  of  the  pre-existent  Christ, 
and  with  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  exinanition 
with  its  emphasis  on  the  reality  of  the  human 
nature  and  experience  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  TJod. 
Its  formulation  was  hastened  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sphere  by  the  eHbrts  to  bring  about  the  union  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Cluirches.  On  the 
side  of  religion  it  was  connected  with  Pietism  and 
the  interest  in  Evangelism,  wliich  have  always 
been  most  intense  where  the  personal  participation 
of  God  in  human  experience,  for  revelation  and  re- 
demption, has  been  most  vividly  realized. 

'  It  seemed  as  if  dogma  and  piety,  dogina  and  gospel,  were 
again  united  more  closely  than  ever'  (Giinther,  Lehre  vmi  der 
Person  Christi,  p.  191). 

Further,  it  was  the  direct  fruit  of  the  modern 
emphasis  upon  consciousness  and  will  as  the  seat 
of  reality,  which  has  undermined  the  ancient  con- 
ceptions of  matter,  substance,  and  nature  as  ob- 
jective and  independent  realities.  Accepting  the 
'two-nature'  view  of  the  Incarnation,  on  Mhich 
the  ancient  Christology  was  founded,  the  Kenoti- 
cists  have  set  themselves  to  translate  its  terms, 
and  also  to  analyze  as  a  living  process  that  act  by 
which  the  '  one  person  or  substance '  united  with 
Himself  the  human  nature  and  therein  lived  as 
the  Gospels  depict  Him.  Giinther  [op.  cit.  §§  22- 
28)  has  traced  the  various  stages  by  which  the 
first  full  statement  of  the  idea  by  Tiiomasius  was 
prepared  for. 

2.  Its  full  statement. — («)  G.  Thomasius. — In 
this  theologian  the  theory  received  its  first  com- 
plete and  systematic  exposition  {Christi  Person 
and  Werk,  Erlangen,  185311".).  According  to 
Thomasius,  the  Incarnation  is  an  act  by  which 
the  Logos,  Son  of  God,  laid  aside  the  so-called 
'  relative '  attributes  of  omnipresence,  omnipotence, 
and  omniscience,  whose  exercise  was  inconsistent 
with  the  limits  of  human  nature.  The  essential 
ethical  attributes  of  love  and  holiness  He  retained 
in  His  assumption  of  that  nature.  Thus  the  Son 
of  God  is  the  only  subject,  the  Ego,  of  this  per- 
sonal life  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  we  see  human 
nature  assumed  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Son  of 
^God  limiting  Himself  to  human  conditions  through 
that  very  act.  To  say  that  such  an  act  is  im- 
possible is  to  limit  the  power  of  God's  will.  Given 
the  possibility  of  this  act  of  infinite  love,  we  see 
its  fruits  in  the  stoiy  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thoroughly 
human  in  the  forms  of  His  consciousness,  He  yet 
manifests  the  essential  qualities  of  God  in  His 
perfect  love  and  sinless  life.  Though  we  must 
call  Him  '  the  man  Avho  is  God,'  we  must  recognize 
the  reality  of  His  human  consciousness.  Hence 
He  is  the  image  of  God,  and  as  such  the  perfect 
ideal  of  human  nature.  Other  theologians,  like 
Luthardt  and  Ebrard,  adopted  the  Kenotic  theory 
with  variations  of  their  own. 

{b)  Gess. — But  it  was  W.  F.  Gess  {Christi  Person 
und  Werk,  Basel,  1870  )who  made  the  most  import- 
ant stage  in  its  develoi>nit'nt.  The  first  volume 
of  his  work  deals  directly  with  the  consciousness 
('  Selbstzeugniss')  of  Jesus,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
NT.  In  his  constructive  theory  he  shrinks  from  no 
implication  of  the  idea  of  a  'self -emptying'  of  the 
Son  of  God.  By  a  supreme  act  of  will  He  deprived 
Himself  even  of  His  self-consciousness  as  Logos. 
He  entered  into  that  night  of  unconsciousness  in 
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which  our  life  begins.  Adopting  the  'Creation- 
ist' hypothesis  that  each  human  soul  is  a  fresh 
creation  of  God,  Gess  found  in  that  an  obvious 
way  of  accounting  for  tlie  union  of  the  Logos  with 
the  human  botly  of  Jesus.  In  the  earthly  life  the 
Logos  gradually  attained  knowledge  of  Himself 
through  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  develop- 
ment. But  we  may  well  suppose  that  in  His 
unique  case  there  would  be  operative  a  deep  in- 
stinct (the  'instinct  of  kind')  by  which  His  mind 
would  be  guided,  so  that  He  would  recognize 
through  the  teachings  of  the  OT  His  own  kinship 
with  the  Father,  (iess  allows  us  to  su|ip()se  that 
at  times  there  would  be  outflashes,  '  njir\ishes,'  of 
His  true  essence  into  the  field  of  consciousness — a 
thought  curiously  suggestive  of  certain  passages 
in  W.  Sanday's  interesting  speculation  concerning 
tlie  subconscious  as  the  locus  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  recovery  of  His  divine  self-consciousness, 
which  reached  higher  stages  in  His  baptism  and  in 
the  course  of  His  active  ministry,  was  conditioned 
ethically  by  His  faith  and  His  love.  It  was  love 
that  released  the  slumbering  con.sciousness  of 
superhuman  power  when  distress  and  disease 
made  their  appeal  to  His.sympathj\  At  and  after 
the  Resurrection  the  full  divine  self-consciousness 
was  assumed.  Gess  weakened  the  force  of  his 
tlicory  when,  for  the  sake  of  compl  .teness,  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  speculate  regarding  the  change 
wrought  by  the  Kenosis  in  the  Trinity  both  during 
the  Incarnation  and  as  the  result  of  carrying  the 
human  glorified  body  of  the  Risen  Christ  into  the 
life  of  God. 

Criticisms  of  the  Kenotic  theory  as  thus  pre- 
sented by  its  German  expounder  have  covered 
three  main  points:  (1)  (speculative)  it  endangers 
the  doctrine,  held  to  be  fundamental,  of  the  un- 
changeableness  of  God  ( Dorner) ;  (2)  it  is,  says 
Ritschl,  'pure  mythology'  {op.  cit.  p.  411);  it 
describes  events  and  processes  in  the  etenial  life 
of  God  for  which  we  have  no  ground  or  proof  but 
the  same  imagination  that  produced  all  the  ancient 
pictures  of  transactions  among  divine  beings  ;  (3) 
the  '  Kenotic '  Christ  is  neither  the  genuinely 
liuman  being  of  the  Gospels  nor  the  franklj'  .super- 
natural being  of  the  ancient  Christology.  AU 
that  He  says  and  does  is  to  be  accounted  for  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  humanity  He  has  assumed. 
The  flesh,  in  conditioning  the  Logos  so  completely, 
quenches  any  special  .significance  which  is  attri- 
buted to  it  through  the  vague  and  occult  inherence 
of  an  inoperative  divine  self. 

(c)  Godet  and  some  British  Kenoticists. — In  the 
English-speaking  world  the  Kenotic  theory  has 
had  more  vogue  in  the  last  twenty-live  years  than 
on  the  Continent.  In  Great  Britain  it  was  first 
made  widely  known  by  the  important  work  of  A. 
B,  Bruce  {The  Humiliaiion  of  Christ,  1876),  and 
more  directly  by  translations  of  the  works  of  H. 
jMartensen  {Christliche  Dogmatik,  Berlin,  1856, 
Eng.  tr..  Christian  Dogmatics,  Edinburgh,  1866) 
and  F.  Godet. 

Godet's  best  account  of  his  theory  is  not  in  his 
Comm.  on  St.  John  (Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1876-77), 
but  in  his  Biblical  Studies  (Oxford  1875),  where 
he  gives  a  characteristically  brilliant  exposition. 
His  two  chief  presuppositions  are  '  the  absolute 
freedom  of  God '  ancl  '  the  absolute  perfectibility 
of  man'  (p.  136).  'If  this  miracle  is  not  possible, 
God  is  not  free  '  (p.  139).  His  account  of  the  self- 
discovery  of  Jesus  has  some  interesting  points. 
'That  which  he  felt  to  be  behind  Him,  when  He 
searched  into  the  profound  depths  of  His  being, 
was  not,  as  it  is  ^\^th  us,  the  vacuum  of  pre-exist- 
ence,  but  the  plenitude  of  Divine  Life'  (p.  129). 
That  this  is  not  mere  rhetoric  is  clear  from  the 
manner  in  which  that  'search'  is  described.  Jesus 
recognized    His    moral    and    religious  differences 
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from  other  men,  as  He  read  in  the  OT  the 
Messianic  propliecies  and  faced  the  question  of  His 
own  life-work.  He  could  not  but  be  forced  to  ask, 
'  Who  am  I  ?'  The  persistent  enigmas  of  His  con- 
sciousness are  answered  at  His  baptism,  '  Thou 
art  my  Son.'  Anotlier  interesting  .statement  of 
the  Kenotic  view  was  given  by  J.  B.  Heard  in  Old 
and  New  Theology  (London,  1884),  ch.  vi.  '  The 
Person  of  Christ.' 

But  the  leading  champion  was  A.  M.  Fairbairn 
(Place  of  Christ  in  Mod.  Theol.,  London,  1893),  who 
boldly  went  back  to  the  Thomasian  distinction  be- 
tween the  external  or  physical  attributes  of  God — 
omnipotence,  omniscience,  omnipresence — and  the 
internal  or  ethical — truth  and  love.  The  former 
are  'under  the  command  of  the  internal.'  The 
Son  surrendered  the  physical  attributes  whicli  are 
'  the  less'  in  order  to  realize  in  human  conditions 
'  the  more  Godlike  qualities.'  Fairbairn  made  the 
suggestive  statement  that  the  problem  of  the  union 
of  God  with  human  nature  is  only  a  part  or  jjhase 
of  the  wider  question  how  God  can  be  related  to  a 
universe  which  is  not  identical  with  Himself.  C. 
Gore  {The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  London, 
1891,  Dissertations,  do.  1895)  deliberately  leaves 
some  of  the  chief  difficulties  as  insoluble,  while 
accepting  a  modified  form  of  the  Kenotic  theory. 
He,  like  Fairbairn,  deals  directly  with  the  histori- 
cal material.  It  is  in  the  Gospel  records  that  we 
find  both  the  divine  and  the  human  in  one  con- 
sciousness, and  tliat  manifested  consciousness  is 
characterized  by  such  holiness  .and  love  as  can 
only  be  the  working  of  a  divine  Will.  He  finds 
in  Augustine  a  recognition  of  God's  self-limitation 
in  the  act  of  creating  a  universe  under  law.  The 
Incarnation  is  a  further  step  in  this  process  of  self- 
humiliation,  and  it  was  prompted  wholly  by  grace. 
Therein  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  made  a  '  real 
surrender.'  We  do  not  know  a  2'riori  what  of  the 
divine  attributes  could  be  retained  in  exercise  or 
abandoned ;  '  but  the  record  seems  to  assure  us 
that  our  Lord  in  His  mortal  life  was  not  habitually 
living  in  the  exercise  of  omniscience.'  Nor  can 
we  decide  anything  as  to  how  this  self-emptying 
aflected  '  the  cosmic  functions  of  the  Son.'  Among 
all  the  British  Kenoticists  (D.  W.  Forrest,  W.  L"; 
Walker,  P.  T.  Forsyth,  etc.)  the  same  points  ap- 
pear with  varying  emphasis  and  thoroughness  of 
treatment :  (a)  they  see  in  the  Incarnation  a  deeper 
form  of  the  same  divine  self-limitation  which  was 
evident  in  the  creation  ;  (/3)  it  is  an  act  springing 
from  the  love  of  God  for  humanity — with  redemp- 
tion as  its  end ;  (7)  they  all  exercise  a  certain 
reserve  in  reference  both  to  the  metaphysical 
(Trinitarian)  and  the  psychological  aspects  of  the 
conception. 

A  singularly  wise  review  of  the  movement  is 
given  by  PI.  li.  Mackintosh  {The  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  Edinburgh,  1912),  Avhois  in 
sympathy  with  it.  He  admits  that  the  difficulties 
are  '  very  grave,'  but  adds  that  '  they  are  such  as 
no  bold  construction  can  avoid.'  Tliere  are  four 
positions  which  he  says  are  'implicit  in  the  com- 
j)letely  Christian  view  of  Jesus  '  (p.  469  f.). 

These  are :  (1)  '  Christ  is  now  Divine,  as  being  the  object  of 
faith  and  worship.'  (-2)  '  In  some  personal  sense  His  Divinity 
is  eternal,  not  the  fruit  of  time.  .  .  .  His  pre-niundane  being  is 
real,  not  ideal  merely.'  (3)  '  His  life  on  earth  was  iinequi^^o- 
c.ally  liuman.'  (4)  '  We  can  not  predicate  of  Him  two  conscions- 
nesses  or  two  wills.  .  .  .  The  unity  of  His  personal  life  is  axio- 
matic' 'It  has  never  yet  been  proved  .  .  .  that  there  are 
two  streams  '  of  consciousness  in  the  personality  of  Jesus. 

The  effect  of  all  this  is  that  we  must  throw  the 
ethical  back  more  vividly  into  the  life  of  God  than 
the  Agnostic  position  makes  possible.  In  God's 
holy  love  the  pre-conditions  lie  for  all  His  cosmic 
relations,  and  these  find  their  consummation  in  His 
complete  self-relation  with  personal  human  experi- 
ence in  a  human  being.     Mackintosh  rejects  both 


the  division  of  the  attributes  of  Thoinasius  and  the 
complete  self-renunciation  propounded  by  Gess. 
He  suggests,  agreeing  with  Forsyth,  wliat  he  calls 
the  '  transposition  of  attributes,'  whicli  must  result 
from  the  cliange  of  the  consciousness  in  the  sphere 
of  its  action.  The  intelligence  that  in  the  eternal 
state  is  '  intuitive  and  complete  '  miist,  if  it  submits 
to  the  conditions  of  time,  become  'discursive  and 
progressive.'  So  omniscience  becomes  in  the 
temporal  state  a  sure  exercise  of  '  perfect  human 
faculty.'  Mackintosh  sturdily  rejects  the  scorn  of 
Ritschl  for  the  Kenotic  theory,  and  insists  that,  on 
this  theory,  Jesus  did  not  become  God,  nor  Avas 
the  significance  of  the  divine  in  Him  quenched  by 
assumption  of  the  flesh.  There  is  all  through  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus  a  'potentiality,'  Avhich  does 
not  mean  that  the  divine  was  not  in  action,  but 
that  it  was  in  subdued  action.  In  His  conscious- 
ness of  the  Father,  and  '  Si^iritual  omniscience '  in 
relation  to  Him,  we  have  the  proof  of  the  divine 
self  active  in  Him. 

Mackintosh  confesses  warm  sympathy  with  the 
very  powerful  setting  Avhich  this  point  of  view  has 
received  in  P.  T.  Forsyth's  work  {The  Person  and 
Place  of  Jesus  Christ,  London,  1909).  The  pre- 
existence  of  Christ  is  a  necessary  postulate  of 
Christology,  because  it  is  a  necessary  implication 
of  the  Church's  faith  in  its  Lord,  who  is  not  only 
Reconciler  and  Redeemer,  but  also  Sanctifier.  For 
sanctification  is  creative  Avork  and  possible  only  to 
a  divine  being.  Our  faith  implies  the  eternal 
reality  of  both  Father  and  Son — 'both  being 
equally  personal  and  divine.'  The  possibility  of 
the  Kenosis  is  found  in  the  'inlinitude'  which 
some  suppose  to  preclude  it.  '  If  the  infinite  God 
was  so  constituted  that  He  could  not  live  also  as  a 
finiteman,tlienHewasnotinfinite'(p.  315).  Thefact 
of  the  Incarnation  sprang  from  the  holy  love  which 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  God,  '  the  object  for  which 
all  God's  omnipotence  exists.'  The  limitation  of 
His  power  was  '  His intensest concentration'  on  '  His 
fixed  purpose  with  the  world'  (p.  310).  Imi^licit  in 
the  kenosis,  or  self-emptying,  is  a  plcrosis,  or  self- 
fulfilment,  of  Christ.  The  one  process  is  the  means 
to  the  other  ;  and  the  second,  as  the  fulfilment  of 
God's  ideal  of  self-relation  M-ith  human  nature, 
involves  His  winning  of  the  humanity  He  has  re- 
deemed into  ideal  union  with  Him  in  the  Spirit. 

Strenuous  opposition  to  the  Kenotic  theology 
has  come  mainly  from  Anglican  theologians.  The 
exegetical  basis  has  been  examined  by  E.  H.  Gifford. 
Criticism  from  a  stubborn  though  intelligent  ad- 
herence to  the  ancient  creeds  is  given  by  F.  J.  Hall 
{The  Kc7iofic  Theory,  New  York,  1898),  and  11.  C. 
Powell  {The  Principle  of  the  Incarnation,  London, 
1896)  gives  a  thorough  examination  of  the  theory's 
])sj'chological  as  well  as  Trinitarian  implications. 
But  his  own  statement  of  the  ancient  position, 
where  the  ego  is  treated  as  operating  within  two 
minds,  is  not  argued  out  in  the  light  of  modern 
psychology. 

See  also  art.  Kenosis. 

vi.  The  present  situation.  —  It  is  possible 
only  to  say  a  few  things,  in  concluding  this  article, 
regarding  the  principal  features  of  the  Christo- 
logical  problem  at  the  present  hour.  The  situation 
is  full  of  perplexity  and  difficulty  for  all  minds 
which  lay  themselves  open  to  the  forces  of  their 
own  day.  And  no  one  can  write  witliout  prejudice 
on  a  question  Avhich  at  every  point  is  connected 
with  the  nattire  of  the  spiritual  life  and  with  the 
ever  passionate,  ever  sensitive,  ever  varied  and 
complex  life  of  the  Church. 

I.  The  'Life  of  Christ'  movement. — Albrecht 
Schweitzer  has  not  exaggerated  when  he  says,  and 
that  with  emphatic  reiterations,  in  his  now  famous 
book,  Von  Eeimnrus  zu  IVrede  (Eng.  tr.,  The  Quest 
of  the  Historical  Jesus,  1910) : 
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'  It  19  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  what  Cernian 
research  uiwn  the  I/ife  of  Jesus  has  accomplisheil.  It  Is  a 
uniquely  threat  expression  of  sim-erity,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant eventa  in  the  whole  mental  and  spiritual  life  of  humanity  ' 
(Kng.  tr.,  p.  3117). 

(a)  The  logic  of  a  '  cirrlc' — We  have  more  than 
once  referred  to  the  logic  tliat  elKiiii,cteriz(!S  the 
course  of  an  intelligent  comnmnity  life.  Such  a 
conminnity,  informal  and  of  varying  Itoundaries, 
has  existed  in  tlie  theologi<ans  of  tlie  (icrman  uni- 
versities. They  are,  for  good  or  ill,  a  class  by 
themselves.  AA'ithin  that  class  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  circles  have  been  formed,  whose  members 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  each  other's  inflnencc, 
whose  eyes  are  mainly  directed  upon  the  work  of 
those  who  are  like  -  minded  with  themselves. 
Through  the  means  of  inter-conmiunication  which 
they  have  created,  they  lead  a  life  of  unsurpassed 
intellectual  intensity  (see  on  this  J.  T.  Merz, 
History  of  European  Thought  in  the  10th  Crntiir;/, 
Edinburgh,  1896-1912,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii. ),  and  are  con- 
scious of  spending  it,  though  separated  geogi'aphi- 
cally,  as  \\\  each  other's  i)resence.  Any  principles 
which  arc  .idopteil,  as  points  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  common  interest,  in  oTie  of  these  circles  (in 
science  or  history,  philosophy  or  theology)  must 
have  their  inner  logic  worked  out  to  tlie  eml  in  the 
process  of  time. 

{b)  Srhweitzer's  history  of  it.—Ji\  relation  to 
the  Life  of  Christ,  Schweitzer's  book  is  a  brilliant 
exposition  of  this  process.  A  powerful  circle 
has  existed  within  the  theological  faculties  for  a 
hundred  years,  whose  untiring  and  minute  and 
amazingly  resourceful  researches  into  that  subject 
have  proceeded  from  two  negative  principles,  viz. 
that  the  proper  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
occurrence  of  miracles  are  impossible.  With  the 
exclusion  of  these  two  features  of  the  NT  picture  of 
the  Lord,  the  i)rob!ein  before  this  quasi-community 
of  ardent  intellectual  life  has  been,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  recover  an  exact  picture  of  the  actual 
historical  Jesirs,  and,  on  the  other,  to  mea.sure  Ili.s 
religious  value.  Schweitzer  gives  scant  notice  of 
the  men,  sometimes  of  equally  great  erudition, 
who  have  written  Lives  of  Jesus  from  which  the 
two  elements  named  above  are  not  violently  ex- 
cluded. They  have  not  made  the  history  of  the 
circle  which  he  is  describing,  and  their  names  and 
works,  for  the  most  part,  constitute  a  pathetic 
streamlet  at  the  foot  of  his  pages. 
^  (c)  TJic  ^liberal'  Jcsits. — Through  the  process 
of  exhaustive  intellectual  experimentation  there 
gradually  emerged  before  the  circle  of  '  liberal ' 
theologians  the  figure  of  Jesus  as  a  prophet  and 
reformer,  Avho  made  no  divine  claims,  whose  words 
were  confusedly  preserved  in  tradition  and  recorded 
in  successive  documents  out  of  which  at  last  the 
present  Gospels  were  fashioned.  Jesus  used  the 
current  Jewish  religious  conceptions,  but  shapetl 
them  to  be  instruments  of  His  own  clear  insight 
into  the  P'atherhood  of  C4od  and  His  strong  grasp 
on  the  true  moral  principles  which  must  guide  men 
in  religious  and  social  conduct.  This  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  '  liberal  conception  of  Jesus.'  It 
varies  from  one  scholar  to  another  in  many  features. 
Some  would  assign  more  of  religious  supremacy 
to  Him  than  others.  Some,  like  Wernle,  would 
confess  that  He  possessed  a  superhuman  conscious- 
ness, but  decline  to  define  it  further,  and  hold  that 
its  presence  was  not  inconsistent  witli  grave  errors. 
But  others,  like  N.  Schmidt  {The  Prophet  of  Naza- 
reth, and  artt.  '  Son  of  God  '  and  '  Son  of  Man '  in 
EBi),  would  know  Him  only  as  a  prophet  whose 
character  of  pure  self-sacrifice  and  faith  in  God 
has  proved  to  be  the  highest  source  of  inspiration 
down  to  this  day  (cf.  also  G.  B.  Foster,  The  Finality 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  London,  1906,  who  writes 
as  if  J.  Weiss,  Wernle,  Bousset,  and  others  had 
said  the  last  word   on   NT    criticism,   on   whose 


scientilic  certainty  all  further  thought  must  rest), 
ft  has  become  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  Jesus 
whom  the  'liiierals'  depict  never  existed.  Few, 
says  V.  C.  Hurkitt,  in  his  Preface  to  Schweitzer's 
Quest,  except  professed  student*  know  what  a 
protean  ami  kaleidoscopic  ligtire  this  'Jesus  of 
History  '  is.  The  stublwjin  facts  remain  that  Jesus 
knew  llimself  as  Messiah,  as  uni([ue  Son  of  God 
and  head  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  that  the 
Christian  Church  sprang  from  the  di-sciples  who 
liy  His  own  self-manifestation  in  these  superhuman 
relations  passed  into  a  new  range  of  experience  in 
a  new  consciousness  of  the  power  of  God. 

But  another  conclusion  has  lieon  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  the  'liberal  picture'  of  Je.siis  is 
untnie  to  history.  With  the  hel[)  of  the  religions- 
geschichtliche  Methode  men  have  sought  to  prove 
that  Christianity  aro.se  as  a  .syncretistic  religion 
(Gunkel).  This  again  has  been  pushed  to  the 
extreme  of  maintaining  that  Jesus  never  existed  as 
a  historical  person,  that  the  gospel  stories  arose 
to  illustrate  and  justify  the  faith  in  an  ideal  Christ 
as  the  revelation  of  God  (cf.  Drews  and  W.  B. 
Smith).  (In  addition  to  Schweitzer's  exixjse  of  the 
failure  of  the  '  liberal'  Lives  of  Jesus  [<>/>.  cit.,  ch. 
xiv.],  see  the  hostile  and  severe  but  not  unjust 
pamphlet  by  K.  H.  Griltzmacher,  1st  das  libcrale 
JesHsbild  modern?,  Grosslichterfelde,  1907.) 

{d)  The  eschntological  Jesus. — The  reaction  from 
the  radical  and  destructive  view  has  been  power- 
fully aided  by  the  rise  of  the  eschatological  view. 
It  had  been  held  inconsistent  with  the  two  primary 
assumptions  of  the  learned  'circle'  that  the  his- 
torical Jesus  should  have  taught  a  strictly  super- 
natural view  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  What  He 
held  must  have  been  the  view  that  the  Kingship  of 
God  the  Father  over  human  souls  is  to  be  conceived 
and  realized  wholly  within  the  conditions  of  this 
life.  If  He  spoke  any  words  about  a  future  life, 
He  must  have  spoken  as  all  human  beings  si)eak  of 
that  matter,  in  terms  of  faith  and  hope,  without 
any  peculiar  authority  arising  from  a  superhuman 
consciousness.  But  the  eschatologists  (led  by  J. 
Weiss  in  the  work  often  cited  above)  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  eschatological  Scayings  of  Jesus 
are  of  assured  authenticity.  Moreover,  they  are 
not  occasional  utterances  peculiar  to  ecstatic 
moments  and  really  foreign  to  His  main  principles. 
Rather  can  it  be  proved  that  thej'  nntlerlie  the 
whole  course  of  His  consciousness  and  penetrate 
His  whole  view  of  the  Kingdom.  Hence  even 
His  ethics  flows  from  a  mind  which  sees  all  human 
conditions  and  conduct  in  the  light  of  eschatological 
events  and  superhuman  forces  (Interimsethik). 
When  He  conceives  of  Himself  as  Messiah  and  Son 
of  Man,  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  near  at  hand, 
He  is  thinking  of  a  catastroi'hic,  supernatural  act 
of  God,  in  which  He  will  share  as  its  su])reme 
organ  and  controller,  by  which  the  natural  life  of 
man  will  be  submerged  and  a  new  universe  be 
established.  The  escliatologists  to  whom  we  refer 
do  not  even  yet  break  away  from  their  '  circle.' 
Their  primary  negative  presuppositions  hold  them 
still  eagerly  experimenting  with  new  wajs  of  ac- 
counting for  this  as  an  illusionary  element  in  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus,  and  yet  as  one  through 
which  a  divine  spirit  has  seized  upon  the  course  of 
human  history  and  given  men  the  assurance  of 
God's  love.  The  noblest  proof  of  the  reality  and 
sincerity  with  which  men  may  give  themselves  to 
this  as  a  compelling  religious  force  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  Schweitzer  (at  the  behest  of  his 
Master,  as  he  believes  and  says)  has  diverted  his 
own  career  from  that  of  a  distinguished  and 
brilliant  German  scholar  to  that  of  a  humble 
medical  missionary  in  West  Africa.  The  radical 
school  has  put  fortii  no  higher  proof  that  the  grace 
of  God  is  within  reach  of  its  view  of  Jesus. 
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2.  The  special  influence  of  the  sciences.— There 
are  sitjns  that  the  two  great  sciences  wliich  deal 
with  the  liighest  forms  of  phenonienal  history,  viz. 
biology  and  psychology,  will  yet  exert  powerful 
influence  on  Christology  as  well  as  on  other  sides 
of  theology. 

(a)  Biology. — At  present  biology  is  itself  embar- 
rassed by  two  phases  of  discussion — that  concerning 
the  nature  of  life  (energism — vitalism)  and  that 
concerning  the  process  of  evolution  (mechanical, 
teleological).  It  is  only  as  the  meaning  of  A'italism, 
and  of  teleological  evolution,  becomes  clear  to 
their  advocates  that  ethics  and  theology  can  be 
enriched  with  new  aids  to  the  interpretation  of 
their  own  fields.  But  some  earnest  efforts  have 
already  been  made  by  British  theologians  to  use 
these  biological  discussions  in  Christology  {e.g., 
D.  W.  Simon,  Beconriliation  by  Incarnation, 
London,  1898  ;  W.  L.  Walker,  The  Spirit  and  the 
Incarnatio7i,  Edinburgh,  1901,  and  other  works; 
W.  D.  McLaren,  Oiir  Grooving  Creed,  do.  1912 ; 
A.  Morris  Stewart,  The  Crovm  of  Science,  London, 
1902).  Such  writers  usually  adopt  some  phase 
of  Kenoticism. 

(b)  Psychology. — Psychology  has  proved  more 
fruitful  of  suggestion  already.  That  science  is  in 
the  full  flush  of  early  and  enthusiastic  manhood, 
and  many  of  its  fruits  are  most  valuable,  especi- 
ally in  relation  to  religious  experience.  Its  in- 
fluence on  our  present  subject  is  seen,  partly  in 
the  more  careful  and  thoughtful  work  of  the 
Kenoticists,  partly  in  the  firmness  with  which  the 
Ritschlians  describe  the  conditions  under  Avhich 
they  view  the  consciousness  of  Christ  (cf .  T.  Haring, 
Der  christliche  Glaube,  Calw  and  Stuttgart,  190t3, 
Eng.  tr.,  The  Christian  Faith,  London,  1913).  But 
chiefly  its  influence  is  seen  in  the  '  Voluntarism '  of 
men  like  li.  Seeberg  (Die  Grundwahrheitcn  der 
christlichen  Beligion*,  Leipzig,  1906,  Eng.  tr.. 
The  Fundamental  Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion  *, 
London,  1908)  and  A.  Schlatter  [Das  christliche 
Dogma,  Calw  and  Stuttgart,  1911).  W.  Temple  in 
Foundations  may  also  be  named  here.  The  position 
of  Seeberg  (op.  cit.  p.  222  ff. )  is  stated  as  follows  : 
'  The  God-will  that  guides  the  history  of  mankind 
to  salvation  entered  into  history  in  Jesus,  became 
man  in  Him,  and  worked  after  the  method  of 
human  history  in  His  words  and  deeds.'  By  this 
'  personal  God- will,'  Seeberg,  who  has  disowned 
the  conclusions  of  ancient  theology,  does  not  mean 
a  mere  operative  force  such  as  proceeds  from  God 
actively  elsewhere,  but  the  divine  Person  Himself. 
For  'a  person  is  nothing  else  than  conscious  will.' 
Hence  this  divine  Person  worked  in  the  human  life  of 
Jesus  so  that '  He  could  not  look  upon  His  thoughts 
otherwise  than  as  God's  thoughts.  He  could  not 
will,  without  the  consciousness  that  God  willed.' 
'  His  divine  personal  will  or  His  divine  personality 
was  for  His  own  consciousness  the  eternal  Son  of 
the  Father  in  heaven.'  Schlatter  (op.  cit.  §  87, 
'  Die  Ewigkeit  Jesu ')  goes  further  in  his  estimate  of 
the  eternal  nature  of  Jesus.  The  words  of  Jesus 
and  the  Epistles  do  not  set  His  deity  and  humanity 
beside  each  other  as  two  static  objects  ('  ruhende 
Dinge'),  but  speak  of  a  volitional  bond  ('Willens- 
verband  ').  He  approaches  the  biological  point  of 
view  when  he  says  further :  '  In  that  the  Word 
became  flesh  tlie  humanity  of  Jesus  was  begotten 
('erzeugt')  through  the  Divine  word  and  serves, 
therefore,  as  its  seat  and  organ'  (p.  362).  Hence 
the  Incarnation  is  not  to  be  viewed  merely  as  a 
process  (as  with  Dorner  in  his  famous  exposition. 
System  of  Christian  Doitrine,  Edinburgh,  1882, 
vol.  iii.)  but  as  an  act  of  God  which  underlay  the 
whole  process  of  growth.  This  appeal  to  the  idea 
of  will  is  not,  however,  completely  worked  out  by 
any  Christologist.  The  fact  is  that  neither  for 
ethics  nor  for  Christology  have  the  psychological 


data  of  our  day  been  thoroughly  explored.  The 
whole  meaning  of  the  word  'consciousness'  is  under- 
going a  portentous  change.  The  very  question  of 
the  subconscious,  a  region  shadowy  and  unexplored, 
to  which  Sanday  (Christologies  Ancient  and 
Modern)  has  gone  for  help,  is  complicated  by  the 
almost  terrifying  phenomena  of  dissociated  per.son- 
alities  (see  Morton  Prince,  The  Dissociation  of  a 
Personality,  New  York,  1906).  There  we  have  a 
demonstration  of  the  most  astounding  kind  as  to 
tiie  complex  nature  of  the  human  consciousness. 
It  has  its  various  centres  and  its  intricate  interplay 
among  these.  Even  though  the  actual  phenomena 
and  hidden  processes  come  to  light  only  in  abnormal 
conditions,  they  prove  that  in  the  normal  con- 
sciousness something  has  power  over  them  to  reduce 
them  to  unity  and  harmony.  But  all  this  is  cited 
here  not  as  giving  us  any  sure  clue,  but  to  prove 
that,  when  henceforth  we  speak  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  as  carrying  mth  it  the  divine  and 
the  human,  and  as  manifesting  a  range  and  rich- 
ness of  power  above  that  of  our  ordinary  human 
life,  modern  investigation  of  our  consciousness 
encourages  us  to  believe  that  we  are  not  speaking 
in  mere  contradictions.  The  idea  that  conscious- 
ness means  a  stream  or  series  of  events  is  dead, 
and  the  other  idea  that  a  will  can  operate  at  only 
one  '  centre  of  consciousness '  must  die  too. 

In  vioAv  of  these  facts  as  to  our  confused  situation, 
it  may  seem  more  than  daring  that  any  one  should 
offer  a  direct  and  constructive  statement  on  the 
Christological  problem.  Butit  would  be  inconclusive 
not  to  sum  up  various  suggestions  made  in  the  course 
of  this  article  in  a  brief  and  practical  manner. 
The  present  writer  believes  that  the '  double-aspect ' 
theory — to  use  a  psychological  terminus  technicus 
— of  the  Ritschlians  is  only  an  inadequate  piece 
of  homage  to  the  perplexities  of  the  hour.  The 
Church  has  always  held  that  its  Christ  is  a  divine 
being  who  entered  the  conditions  of  man's  experi- 
ence, and  as  the  mediator  between  God  and  man. 
'  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world '  is  a  word 
which  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  gospel.  The 
realistic,  as  opposed  to  the  Romanticist,  Agnostic,  or 
Monistic  view,  is  the  one  with  which  Christianity 
arose,  and  by  which  alone,  it  would  seem,  it  can 
move  and  win  the  world's  conscience  and  heart  to 
God. 

vii.  A  POSITIVE  STATEMENT. — I.  A  double  pre- 
supposition. — We  assume  that  we  must  conceive  of 
God  in  terms  of  personality  as  self-conscious  Will. 
We  cannot  believe  in  the  possibility  of  an  absolute 
personality  unless  we  see  that  the  finite  personal 
nature  of  man  contains  elements  which  act  only, 
even  within  our  limits,  in  virtue  of  their  capacity 
for,  or  tendency  towards,  an  infinite  content. 
Reason,  feeling,  and  Avill  have  each  their  infinite 
or  absolute  side.  Itwas  the  supreme  gift  of  Kant 
to  modern  thought  to  make  this  clear  through  his 
three  Critiques.  It  is  in  this  fact  that  the  specu- 
lative ground  for  an  Incarnation  must  once  for  all 
be  laid. 

2.  The  historic  consciousness. — (a)  A  unique 
form  of  consciousness. — That  which  we  find  in  the 
Person  of  the  historic  Christ  is  neither  a  conscious- 
ness Avorking  wholly  Avithin  human  limits,  nor  a  con- 
sciousness possessed  of  actually  infinite  knowledge 
and  power  (or  of  the  sense  of  actual  achievement  and 
victory),  nor  a  life  in  which  there  is  a  constant 
oscillation  between  the  finitude  of  the  human  and 
the  infinitude  of  the  divine,  as  if  they  were  mutu- 
ally exclusive.  It  is  a  type  of  conscious  will  Avhicli 
is  apparently  consistent  with  itself,  and  able  to 
enter  into  real  relations  with  us,  '  full  of  grace  and 
truth,'  possessed  at  once  of  human  and  superhuman 
knowledge,  purity,  and  poAver.  The  Christian  con- 
sciousness has  never  rested  itself  on  His  mere  and 
complete  identity  with  us.     For  mankind  has  had 
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many  geniuses,  many  saints,  many  prophets,  and 
they  are  all  dead.  It  is  the  inlinite  dillerence  of 
Christ  from  us  that  has  made  an  infinite  dillerence 
for  us.  It  is  wliatisiiiore  thiinliuniauin  Him,  even 
in  His  sympathy,  tliat  has  transformed  tlie  meaning 
of  life  from  despair  to  a  glorious  hope  in  God.  But 
the  '  more  than  human  '  is  human.  And  this  must 
be  possible  if  God  and  man  are  spiritual,  conscious 
beings. 

(/j)  The  superhuman  'aftpect'or' element.' — That 
which  we  see  is  a  consciousness  which  is  funda- 
mentally of  the  same  type  as  the  human,  and  yet 
working  in  a  range  more  than  human.  Human  it 
is  in  that  (1)  He  grew  in  knowledge,  knew  what 
it  is  to  face  the  coming  task  and  wrestle  with 
actual  problems  of  His  own  life  ;  (2)  He  depended 
on  God,  found  Himself,  as  all  men  do,  resting  on 
the  invisible  Controller  of  all ;  (3)  He  was  open 
to  all  the  physical  experiences  of  mankind. 
Superhuman  it  is  in  that  (1)  He  possesses  direct 
superhuman  knowlege  of  God,  and  that  not  by  pro- 
phetic inspiration  but  in  virtue  of  a  Sonship  rela- 
tion, whatever  that  may  be  (Mt  U^'^-) ;  (2)  He  is 
conscious  of  the  flawless  will — of  ])crfect  moral 
harmony  with  God  ;  (3)  He  reveals  Himself  as  in  a 
unique,  supreme,  redemptive  relation  Avith  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  ;  (4)  He,  in  claiming  Mes- 
siahship  and  universal  Lordship,  was  conscious  of 
a  future  relationship  to  mankind,  i.e.  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  control  of  history  after  His  own 
death,  and  of  His  supremacj-  over  nature. 

(c)  The  problem  of  every  human  birth  and  this 
problem. — In  solving  the  problem  of  this  Person  it 
is  much  more  important  than  tlieologians  realize 
to  remember  that  we  have  not  yet  explained  the 
ordinary  human  individual.  How  does  the  new 
human  individual  arise  ?  By  what  process  is,  not 
only  the  physical,  but  the  physico-spiritual,  nature 
constituted  ?  Is  there  a  universe  of  life  distinct 
from  the  physical,  as  O.  Lodge  supposes  ?  Is  there 
a  universe  and  an  evolution  of  mental  facts  or 
natures  distinct  again  from  impersonal  life  as  well 
as  from  the  physical  ?  Is  there  a  unity  of  the 
universe  of  mental  or  spiritual  facts  such  that  there 
the  facts  which  become  fulfilled  as  human  person- 
alities are  already  of  various  grades  within  that 
unity  ?  If,  out  of  that  non-physical  universe  of 
mental  living  facts,  one  of  a  unique  kind,  but 
identical  in  type  with  the  human,  should  enter  into 
the  stream  of  human  life,  evidently  the  history  of 
the  resulting  individual  must  manifest  at  least 
some  of  the  very  characteristics  which  we  have 
enumerated  above.  If,  then,  the  question  is  asked 
how  this  self-conscious  fact  is  related  to  that  of  the 
parents  (or  parent),  we  must  answer  that  no  dis- 
cussion of  that  is  possible  till  we  know  how  the 
self-conscious  fact  in  the  ordinary  human  babe  is 
related  to  the  self-conscious  nature  of  the  father 
and  mother  respectively.  What  is  it,  if  anything, 
that  enters  from  the  mental  structure  of  the 
parents  into  that  of  their  child  ?  What  is  evident 
in  the  case  of  Jesus  is  that  through  the  processes 
of  human  birth  an  individual  has  arisen  whose 
self-conscious  nature  manifests  itself  as  of  a  new 
type.  The  basis  of  His  being  as  a  Man  must  have 
some  difference  in  it,  to  account  for  the  difference 
in  His  active  consciousness. 

(d)  A  netv  kind  of  historic  self. — The  question  of 
the  ancient  Church,  whether  this  new  individual 
has  all  the  '  parts '  of  human  nature,  such  as  body 
or  soul  or  spirit,  is  entirely  irrelevant  here  and  for 
us.  And  we  shall  make  no  headway  till  we  see 
that  irrelevancy.  Human  nature  is  not  composed 
of  'parts'  peculiar  to  itself  (in  that  ancient  sense); 
e.g.,  it  shares  its  physical  history  and  nature 
with  the  lower  animals.  It  shares  its  mental 
and  spiritual  nature,  perhaps,  with  innumerable 
orders  of  beings,  whether  below  or  above  its  own 


peculiar  structure  and  capacity,  A\hich  are  at 
any  rate  different  in  their  present  sphere  and  mode 
of  action.  This  individual,  Jesus,  is  not  just 
'  inimanity,' wliatever  tliat  is,  jilus  some  element 
tliat  is  not  human.  Tliis  is  not  a  human  person- 
ality of  the  ordinary  t5'pe  M'ith  another  non-human 
personality  tied  to  him  by  some  inconceivable 
nexus,  any  more  than  it  is  simply  a  man  of  unusual 
mystical  piety  living  close  to  God.  Tliis  is  a  new 
type  of  personality  which  lias  arisen  within  the 
processes  of  human  life.  It  is  human,  yet  more 
than  human,  somewhat  as  man  is  truly  animal  and 
more  than  animal,  yet  not  a  '  monster.'  This  new 
type  of  personality  manifests  all  the  fundamental 
traits  of  human  nature.  Dependence  and  growth, 
instinct,  intuition  and  reasoning,  moral  insight 
and  love,  are  all  manifested  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 
His  life  employs  the  fundamental  categories  of  the 
human  understanding.  Yet  there  is  a  strtange 
quality  and  intensity,  and  a  range,  in  his  use  of 
tliose  powers  which  the  Christian  Church,  even 
from  the  first  group  of  disciples,  always  recognized 
as  more  tiian  merely  human.  The  absence  of  sin 
alone  reveals  the  inliabitant  of  another  moral  uni- 
verse than  ours.  The  sense  of  authority  over  all 
men  for  time  and  eternity  puts  Him  in  a  diUerent 
relation  with  time  and  eternity.  And  this,  we  may 
assume  now,  is  no  mere  exaggeration  of  human 
ambitions  or  wildness  of  apostolic  devotion.  It  is 
the  very  revelation  of  the  meaning  and  purpose 
and  reality  of  the  will  of  God.  And  yet  again  it  is 
just  because  that  Avhich  is  superhuman  in  this  new 
and  wondrous  type  of  per.sonality  is  so  human  that 
it  breaks  and  makes  again  our  broken  hearts.  It 
is  the  vision  of  the  capacity  and  tendency  of  our 
human  personality  as  fulfilled  in  this  unique  per- 
sonality that  at  once  rebukes  and  inspires  our 
conscience  and  our  Avill.  It  is  not  a  man  raised  to 
the  degree  of  a  Christ,  but  another  mind  and  will 
than  ours,  and  yet  ours  in  type,  that  has  entered 
into  all  the  fundamental  conditions  and  processes 
of  our  human  life,  for  love  of  man  and  with  the 
heart  of  a  redeemer  beating  in  His  breast.  The 
vice  of  Apollinarism  was  not  that  it  sought  to 
discover  a  deeper  and  organic  basis  for  the  unity 
of  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ,  but  that, 
after  asserting  the  essential  identity  in  type  of 
the  divine  and  human,  it  then  set  them  over 
against  one  another  in  its  analysis  of  human  nature 
into  three  '  parts '  and  its  subtraction  of  one  of 
them  to  make  place  for  the  Logos. 

3.  Three  questions. — But  we  must  now  approach 
the  matter  from  the  other  side  and  ask  ourselves 
{a)  What  or  who  was  this  self-conscious  mental 
being  or  fact  ?  (h)  How  did  He  enter  into  this  new 
relation  with  hu  nan  life  ?  (c)  What  difference  did 
this  new  relation  make  to  Him  ? 

(a)  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  we  must 
note  the  following  facts,  (a)  Theology  does  not 
say  •without  careful  discrimination  that  God  be- 
came man.  Tiie  Johannine  thought  distinguishes 
the  Logos  as  an  element  in  the  being  of  God,  and 
the  Logos  is  a  form  of  conscious  will,  for  He  is  the 
eternal  Son.  '  He  became  tlesh.'  The  Pauline  con- 
ception likewise  distinguishes  the  Son  from  the 
Father  and  speaks  of  God  'sending  His  Son,'  of 
Christ  'emptying  Himself  of  the  'form  of  God' 
in  which  He  existed. 

(/3)  We  must  never  conceive  of  this  union  of 
God  and  man  in  Christ  either  so  as  to  make  it 
merely  mechanical  or,  at  the  other  extreme,  so  as  to 
reduce  it  to  a  piece  of  Iiuman  sentimental  idealism. 
It  is  God  through  His  Son,  or  the  Logos  in  the 
name  of  and  for  the  whole  nature  of  God,  entering 
into  the  conditions  of  human  life.  Hence  we  must 
carry  through  the  fundamental  idea  of  ApoUinaris 
more  vigorously  than  he  did,  and  so  escape  his 
fata)  error.     For  the  NT  and  indeed  the  mind  of 
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the  oruinary,  healtliy-minded,  non-theological  be- 
liever have  always  assumed  that  the  mind  and  will 
of  Jesus  were  more  than  human,  just  as  they  have 
always  assumed  that  the  mind  and  will  of  God  are 
mind  and  will,  and  tlierefore  of  one  type  with 
mind  and  will  in  us.  The  self-conscious  being, 
the  pre-existent  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  entered 
as  an  individual,  vital,  and  mental  organism  into 
the  i)rocess  of  physical,  organic  history  in  the 
womb  of  His  earthly  mother,  and  grew  up  among 
men  as  a  new  type  of  human  personality.  To 
nickname  the  resultant  person  a  '  monster,'  '  neither 
God  nor  man,'  etc.,  would  be  in  our  day  and  in  our 
richer  and  more  complicated  universe  a  mere  out- 
rage of  careless  thought.  The  principal  point  is 
that  there  inust  be  some  analogy  between  the 
manner  of  this  supreme  Incarnation  and  tlie 
manner  of  that  other  kind  of  incarnation  whicli 
takes  place  in  the  case  of  every  self-conscious  per- 
sonality tliat  is  born  into  our  world.  But  we  can- 
not identify  or  discuss  that  analogy  until  natural 
science  and  psychology  have  combined  to  tell  us  the 
manner  in  which  the  ordinary  being  is  fashioned  in 
one  person  out  of  spirit,  or  living  mind,  and  flesh. 

(h)  In  answer  to  the  second  question,  we  must 
make  the  following  observations,  (a)  This  is  not 
a  completely  new  problem  for  theology.  In  prin- 
ciple the  same  problem  is  presented  by  the  very 
fact  of  creation,  and  of  creation  in  all  its  grades, 
and  of  these  grades  in  all  the  stages  of  their  evolu- 
tion or  co-ordination  in  the  process  of  time.  How 
is  God  inwardly  and  actively  related  to  anything 
that  is  not  God?  This  is  the  battle-ground  of 
pantheism  and  theism.  Ho^^■  is  His  mind  related 
to  any  other  mind  ?  That  is  the  battle-ground  of 
idealism  and  its  doctrine  of  knowledge.  How  is 
His  will  related  to  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  ? 
That  is  the  battle-groimd  of  determinism  and  the 
doctrine  of  moral  responsibility.  Now  this  great 
problem,  how  the  divine  and  eternal  One  could 
clothe  Himself  with  the  forms  and  conditions  of 
human  experience,  so  far  even  as  to  'taste  death' 
Himself,  is  as  a  problem  the  climax  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding problems.  They,  as  it  were,  lead  up  to  it. 
The  question.  How  does  the  divine  mind  work  in 
relation  to  any  process  in  time  and  space  ?  is  simply 
the  vestibule  of  this  grander  problem— how  the 
divine  mind,  which  must  have  its  distinctive  ex- 
perience of  time  and  space,  clothed  itself  in  the 
conditions  of  human,  temporal,  and  spatial  experi- 
ence in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(/3)  The  answer  must  be  found  in  either  of  two 
forms  of  statement,  if  we  once  decline  to  rest  either 
in  the  unreasoned  but  not  unreasonable  positivism 
of  communal  faith  or  in  the  reasoned  positivism  of 
the  agnostic. 

(1)  The  Son  of  God  did  by  a  supreme  act  of  will  as  it  were 
withdraw  the  range  of  action  of  His  powers,  and  bv  the  same 
act  did  enter  through  a  human  birth  into  tlie  organic  ph3sical 
conditions  and  thus  into  the  relations  of  a  dependent  being  in 
the  midst  of  human  society. 

(2)  The  Son  of  God  did  by  an  act  of  His  divine  will  add  to  the 
relations  or  range  of  action  of  His  \n\\  and  mind  the  historic 
experience  of  a  human  being.  While  active  over  in  all  other 
directions,  He  resolved  in  one  direciion,  i.e.  in  His  conscious 
relations  with  mankind,  as  it  were,  to  bind  the  organic  process 
of  man's  life  in  a  new  relation  to  Himself,  i.e.  to  quicken  into 
organic  action,  in  the  womb  of  Mary,  the  principle  of  life 
and  consciousness  which  ripened  into  the  man  Jesus,  so  that 
through  that  definite  and  restricted,  or  rather  definite  and 
newly  opened,  channel  of  communication  with  the  inner  side 
of  man's  life  be  should  receive  into  His  eternal  conscious  self  the 
very  experience  of  a  human  being  (this  view  is  partially  worked 
out  by  Frank  Weston,  The  One  Christ,  London,  1907).  The 
difficulty  that  this  suggests  two  centres  of  consciousness  in  the 
life  of  the  Son  of  God  is  not  so  heavy  nowadavs.  The  modern 
\iew  of  tlie  complexity,  the  varied  centres  and' elements,  of  our 
own  human  consciousness  is  making  us  less  confident  that  two 
or  more  centres  of  consciousness  are  inconceivalile.  And 
Sanday's  suggestion  concerning  the  subconscious  as  tlie  locus  of 
the  Incarnation,  when  more  thoroughly  worked  out,  may  pro\e 
valuable  to  this  theory. 

(c)  This  has  led  up  to  the  third  question :  For 


what  did  the  Incarnation  take  place?  Can  we 
dare  to  say  what  difference  this  new  relation  of 
God  and  man  made  for  God?  It  seems  obvious 
that,  if  it  has  made  an  infinite  dili'erence  for  man, 
that  resu.lt  must  rest  upon  a  corresponding  ditler- 
ence  it  has  made  for  God  (doctrine  of  Atonement). 
The  essential  thing  regarding  the  general  idea  or 
form  of  that  difference  may  be  presented  in  this 
way.  (a)  The  idea  of  the  identity  of  original  type 
between  the  divine  and  human  natures  must  not 
make  us  imagine  that  the  gulf  between  the  Creator 
and  the  creation  is  abolished,  or  bridged,  or  even 
lessened.  Still  the  separation  of  the  creation  from 
the  Creator  is  infinite  both  in  idea  and  fundamental 
fact.  (/3)  Now  there  must  be  a  meaning  to  that 
dillerence  on  each  side  of  the  gulf — -which  is  peculiar 
to  that  side.  It  is  quite  evident  that  man  can 
never  come  to  experience  the  reality  of  that  self- 
dependence  which  belongs  and  can  belong  alone  to 
God.  Man's  effort  to  taste  it  is  the  root  in  each 
man's  life  of  his  most  dismal  and  destructive  sin. 
He  cannot  cross  the  gulf  and  feel  and  act  as  God. 
But  does  the  same  restriction  apply  to  God  ?  All 
else  in  His  creation  lies  open  perfectly  to  His  mind 
and  will.  There  is  no  secret  in  the  nature  or  action 
of  matter,  in  the  insensate  life  of  the  plants,  or  in 
the  blind  impitlse  of  tlie  animal,  which  does  not  lie 
completely  open  to  His  mind.  There  is  nothing  there 
to  experience.  In  these  facts  a  finite  content  unfolds 
itself  fully  and  in  all  its  beauty  to  the  divine  mind 
which  willed  it  all. 

But  in  man  is  it  so?  Here  all  the  reality  of 
creaturehood  is  gathered  up  Avith  the  infinitude  of 
a  subjective,  rational,  moral,  conscious  experience  ; 
dependence  —  or  creaturehood  —  is  felt,  thought, 
realized  through  all  the  range  of  liuman  activity  in 
a  unique  and  supreme  manner.  There  is  something 
here  that  not  even  a  divine  observer  possesses  or 
realizes  by  observing.  His  sympathy  is  wondrous, 
but  yet  it  is  sympathy  across  the  gulf.  His  deep, 
infinitely  deep,  observation  of  man's  experience 
can  never  be  a  substitute  or  full  equivalent  for  that 
experience.  To  see  and  understand  dependence  is 
not  the  same  as  to  live  by  its  virtue ;  to  create, 
trace,  and  watch  growth  is  not  the  same  as  to  grow  ; 
to  measure  the  sorrow  of  that  otlier  creaturely 
heart  even  to  the  last  quiver  of  its  subtlest  and 
deejjest  thrill  of  pain  is  yet  not  to  know  it  as  the 
subject  of  it.  Even  to  taste  God's  pain  is  different 
from  tasting  man's.  Now  the  Incarnation  means 
that  there  is  this  one  final  fact  in  His  universe  with 
which  God  would  completely  identify  Himself,  one 
fact  not  yet  made  His  own  Avhich  could  become 
His  own  only  in  one  Avay.  Can  He  cross  the  gulf  ? 
Can  He,  the  eternal  divine  Will,  who  has  tasted 
what  it  is  to  be  a  Creator,  and  to  rule,  and  inform, 
and  bear  the  conscious  burden  of  all  the  universe 
of  dependent  beings,  can  He  yet  put  our  own 
peculiar  cup  to  His  lips  and  taste  even  that  human 
dependence  itself — on  the  human  side — in  its  very 
essence?  The  Babe  at  Bethlehem,  the  tired 
Physician  in  Galilee,  the  praying  Servant  of 
Jahweh,  the  Man  on  the  Cross  with  the  broken 
heart — what  if  all  that  means  that  He  has  tasted 
M'hat  it  is  to  be  a  man  ?    And,  in  love. 
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W.  Douglas  Mackenzie. 

JESUS  CHRIST  IN  JUDAISM.— The  re- 
lations between  Judaism  and  Christianity  have 
seldom  been  friendly.  The  early  Church  soon  dis- 
carded its  Jewish  element ;  and,  in  the  centuries 
during'  which  Christianity  had  the  power  to  perse- 
cute, the  Jewish  people  were  thought  of,  not  as 
the  natural  kindred  of  Jesus,  but  as  those  who 
had  rejected  and  killed  Him.  There  was  .seldom  a 
good  word  for  the  Jews,  except  from  those  who 
were  not  Christians.  Jews,  on  their  side,  had  no 
reason  to  love  tlie  Christians,  or  to  say  any  good 
of  them.  The  comin.i;'  of  Christ  into  the  world  had 
perhaps  brought  blessing  to  the  Gentiles ;  but  to 
Israel  it  was  the  herald  of  suil'cring,  more  severe 
and  more  prolonged  tlian  any  which  had  been 
endured  in  the  earlier  ages. 

It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
Jews,  in  their  literature,  should  be  most  bitter 
against  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion,  as 
being  the  primary  source  of  all  their  misery  ;  yet 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  remarkable  fact  about 
the  Jewish  literature,  whether  of  the  Talmudic 
period,  or  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  of  our  own  day, 
is  the  infrequency  of  any  reference  to  Christ  Him- 


self. There  is  plenty  of  polemic  against  Clnistians 
mainly  in  regard  to  doctrine.  The  Jews  were 
never  at  a  lo.ss  to  defend  their  religion,  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth,  against  Christian  attack  ;  but 
they  said  very  little  about  Jesus.  The  main  reason 
was  that  they  had  very  little  to  say.  No  doubt, 
the  kno^^  ledge  that  anything  that  they  might  say 
about  Him  would  be  unfavourably  judged  made 
them  reticent  in  times  when  persecution  was  to  be 
feared.  I5ut,  apart  from  that,  they  really  knew 
very  little  about  Him,  and  had  no  interest  in 
knowing  more.  Only  in  recent  times  has  there 
been,  on  the  part  ot  the  Jewish  writers,  a  real 
desire  for  fuller  knowledge  of  the  historical  facts 
concerning  Him,  and  a  recognition  that  there  was 
something  to  be  learned  which  Israel  would  be  the 
better  for  knowing. 

The  jieriod  covered  by  the  Talmud  includes  the 
birth  ot  Jesus  and  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church. 
In  the  Talmud,  accordingly,  and  the  cognate  litera- 
ture will  be  found  whatever  the  Judaism  of  the 
first  live  centuries  after  Christ  has  to  say  about 
Him.  Something  is  said  ;  but  the  amount  is  ex- 
tremely small,  and  the  .statements  are  .seldom  of 
any  importance.  There  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
person  mentioned  in  the  tradition  of  the  sciiools 
under  the  names  of  Uen  Pandira,  Ben  Stada,  and 
J'slifi-ha-N6sri,  was  certainly  the  historical  Jesus  ; 
but  the  tradition  about  Him  is  very  scanty,  and 
adds  nothing  to  what  is  known  from  the  Gospels. 

When  collected  together,  the  references  to  Jesus 
in  the  Itabbinical  literature  may  seeui  not  incon- 
siderable in  quantity  and  contents,  and  the  reader 
may  get  the  impression  that  they  form  a  more 
imjiortant  element  in  that  literature  than  they  do. 
It  is,  however,  a  complete  mistake  to  suppose  that 
in  that  literature  there  is  an  undercurrent  of 
hostility  to  Christianity  or  to  its  founder.  The 
Kablns  were  thinking  of  their  own  religion,  not  of 
any  other ;  and  when,  in  a  passing  allusion,  a 
chance  remark  here  and  there,  they  did  refer  to 
Jesus,  it  was  only  by  way  of  a  marginal  note,  so 
to  speak,  illustrating  their  argument ;  it  was  not 
for  any  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been,  in  the  mind  of  any  of 
the  Talmudic  Rabbis,  a  recognition  of  the  great- 
ness of  Jesus.  He  was  remembered,  so  far  as  He 
was  remembered  at  all,  as  the  man  who  had  chielly 
brought  dissension  to  Israel,  and  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  defined  opinion  about  Him  in  the 
Talmud  is  the  statement  (Bab.  Sanh.  1076)  that  '  he 
practised  magic  and  deceived  and  led  astray  Isiael.' 
llound  that  statement  there  gradually  gathered 
stray  bits  of  gossip  about  Him,  coarse  allusions  to 
His  birth,  reminiscences  of  His  trial,  and  the  like, 
having  sufficient  resemblance  to  the  gospel  nar- 
rative to  show  who  is  referred  to,  but  not  enough 
precision  to  be  of  any  value  as  independent 
evidence.  It  is  more  likely  that  thej'  were  based 
on  what  was  learned  from  intercoui'se  with  Chris- 
tians than  that  tlie  Rabbis  themselves  read  the 
Gospels.  But  the  point  at  present  is  that  Je.su3 
was  of  very  small  account  in  the  range  of  ideas 
expressed  in  the  Rabbinical  literature  of  the  first 
live  centuries.  He  belonged  to  Cliristiunity  ;  and 
Judaism  went  its  own  way,  caring  nothing  for 
Him  or  for  the  religion  that  He  founded. 

The  Talmudic  period  was  one  of  much  hardship 
for  Israel,  but  not  specially  on  account  of  Christian 
oppression.  Indeed,  the  Talmud  does  not  seem  to 
mention  Christian  oppression  of  the  Jews.  It  does 
refer  to  the  adoption  of  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  empire,  but  does  not  connect  therewith  any 
especial  display  of  hostility  towards  Israel.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Christians 
sought  to  oppress  the  Jews,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
latter  towards  Christianity  and  its  founder  natur- 
ally underwent  a  change.     They  were  put  on  their 
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defence  when  charged  with  holding  false  doctrine, 
and  especially  Avith  speaking  blasphemy  against 
Jesus.  Converted  Jews  were  able  to  tell  their 
Christian  brethren  of  the  unseemly  passages  in  the 
Talmud  which  referred  to  Him,  and  the  Christian 
controversialists  eagerly  caught  up  the  weapon. 
What  use  they  made  of  it  maj[  be  seen  in  the 
Pugio  Fidei  of  Kaymundus  Martinus  (13th  cent.  ; 
ed.  Paris,  1651).  The  defenders  of  Judaism  met 
the  attack,  so  far  as  it  related  to  Jesus,  by  assert- 
ing that  the  person  referred  to  in  the  abusive 
passages  of  the  Talmud  was  not  the  Jesus  Avho 
founded  Christianity,  but  another  Jesus,  who  had 
lived  nearly  a  century  earlier  ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
attention  was  given  by  medieval  Jewish  writers 
to  the  chronological  argument  by  which  this  asser- 
tion was  supported.  ^ 

But  the  attack  was  directed  not  against  the 
Talmud  alone.  The  book  just  mentioned,  the 
Pugio  Fidei,  reproduced  the  whole  (so  far  as  known 
to  the  ■writer)  of  an  anonymous  lampoon  upon 
Jesus,  bearing  the  title  of  TdPddth  Y^shu  (ed., 
e.g.,  E.  Bischoll',  Leipzig,  1895).  Traces  of  this 
book  can  be  found  as  early  as  the  9th  cent.,  and  it 
was  probably  of  German  origin.  It  is  a  connected 
story,  based  on  the  Talmudic  references  to  Jesus, 
and  amplified  in  a  manner  which  was,  no  doubt, 
intended  to  be  witty,  but  is  now  veiy  dull.  The 
coarse  allusions  in  the  Talmud  are  made  the  most 
of ;  and  the  whole  book  is  disagreeable.  Editions 
of  it  are  still  published  in  our  own  day,  but  it 
would  be  unjust  to  say  that  it  is  representative 
of  Jewish  thought  about  Jesus.  It  represents  the 
miserable  revenge  of  the  persecuted  Jew  of  the 
baser  sort  for  the  sufferings  which  he  endured  at  the 
hand  of  Christians  ;  but  it  has  never  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  leaders  of  Judaism  as  anything  more 
than  an  unseemly  satire.  Judaism  has  borne  its 
martyrdom  in  a  nobler  spirit  than  tliat  which  pro- 
duced the  Tol^ddth  ;  and  the  attitude  of  mediasval 
Jews  is  defined  Avith  far  greater  accuracy  in  the 
polemic  which  disclaimed  any  intention  of  dis- 
courtesy towards  Him  than  in  the  petty  malice 
which  made  a  burlesque  of  Him.  In  other  words, 
the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  have  left  Him 
alone,  if  they  had  not  been  compelled  to  speak  of 
Him  in  self-defence. 

Coming  to  modern  times,  we  find  a  change  in 
the  attitude  of  Jews  towards  Jesus,  not  indeed 
shoAvn  by  all  Jews,  but  exemplified  in  some  of 
their  most  eminent  Avriters.  Probably  it  is  true  of 
the  great  mass  of  Jews,  whose  circumstances  have 
kept  away  from  them  the  influences  of  modern 
thought,  that  they  have  no  idea  about  Jesus  at 
all,  except  as  of  one  who  did  harm  to  Israel  long 
ago ;  but,  where  increasing  security  and  liberty 
allowed  Jewish  scholarship  to  profit  by  modern 
methods  of  research,  there  has  been  a  breaking 
away  from  the  old  position  of  silent  hostility  to, 
or  unwilling  mention  of,  Jesus.  The  first  to  lead 
the  way  in  this  new  direction  was  I.  M.  Jost,  who 
wrote  Avith  Avarm  indignation  of  the  Avay  in  Avhicli 
the  saint  and  martyr  of  Nazareth  was  treated 
{Gesch.  des  Judentums,  Leipzig,  1857-69,  i,  398- 
409). 

Tiie  line  thus  opened  up  by  Jost  AA'as  followed 
by  Graetz,  Avhose  History  of  the  Jews  {Gesch.  der 
Judcn,  ed.  1863,  iii.  222-252)  Avould  be  memorable 
for  its  treatment  of  Christianity,  if  for  nothing 
else.  Graetz  boldly  expressed  his  admiration  for 
Jesus,  Avhom  he  regarded  as  an  Essene,  misrepre- 
sented no  less  by  the  flattery  of  his  followers  than 
by  the  malice  of    his   enemies.     The  sketch  of 

1  The  theory  is  worked  out  by  David  Gans,  Zemali  Dawid, 
ed.  1785,  pt.  ii.  p.  12'' ;  Abarbanel,  ilajane  Jeshua,  Ferrara, 
1551,  p.  67a;  Salman  Zebi,  Jiidischer  Theriak  (cited  by  J.  A. 
Eisenmenger,  Enideckles  Judentvm,  abridged  ed.,  DresUen, 
1892-93,  i.  231);  Abraham  Perissol,  Maggen  Abraham,  pt.  ii.  ch, 
59  (cited  by  Eisenmenger,  i.  250  f.). 


Jesus  given  by  Graetz  is  no  doubt  open  to  much 
criticism  ;  but  the  point  is  that  it  was  seriously 
meant  as  a  portrait,  and  A^'as  an  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  Jesus  from  the  side  of  Judaism.  Natur- 
ally, the  JeAvish  historian  does  not  see  in  Him 
Avhat  most  Christians  see.  He  describes  a  purely 
human  Jesus,  and  does  not  admit  into  his  portrait 
by  any  means  all  that  Christians  would  include  in 
the  humanity  of  Jesus.  But,  with  all  its  short- 
comings, Graetz's  account  of  Jesus  is  far  above  any- 
thing  that  Judaism  had  ever  said  on  the  subject  up 
till  then. 

Neither  Graetz  nor  Jost  Avavered  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  his  loyalty  to  Judaism,  but  both  shoAved 
themselves  able  to  rise  high  above  the  barriers  of 
religious  difference,  and  to  express  as  Avell  as  to 
feel  a  real  admiration  for  the  founder  of  that 
religion  which  had  Avrought  such  evil  for  Israel. 
The  example  of  Graetz  and  Jost  has  made  it  im- 
possible for  Jewish  Avriters,  even  of  more  conserva- 
tive tendencies,  to  revert  to  the  former  attitude 
toAvards  Jesus.  I.  H.  Weiss  is  one  of  the  more 
conservative  scholars ;  but  in  his  Dor  Dor  loe- 
Dorshaw  (5  vols.,  Vienna,  1871-91),  i.  232-234,  he 
Avrites  of  Jesus  Avith  respect,  though  not  Avith 
enthusiasm. 

The  JE  contains  a  long  article  on  Jesus,  besides 
many  incidental  references  to  Him  in  other  articles ; 
and  in  all  of  these,  notably  in  that  especially 
concerned  with  Him,  there  is  a  free  and  candid 
recognition  of  the  nobility  of  character  of  Jesus. 
Naturally,  the  Avriters  press  the  likeness  between 
His  teaching  and  that  of  the  Rabbis  of  the 
Talmudic  period,  and  are  somewhat  unAvilling  to 
admit  His  originality  ;  but  they  frankly  own  that 
He  must  have  been  a  great  man,  raised  up  by  God 
for  the  Avork  that  He  did.  A  Jew  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  go  further  than  that. 

The  extreme  limit  hitherto  reached  in  Jewish 
appreciation  of  Jesus  is  seen  in  the  Avritings  of 
C.  G.  Montefiore,  notably  in  his  Syjioptic  Gospels 
(London,  1909).  That  a  Jcav  should  write  such  a 
book  at  all  Avould  have  been  tliought  impos.sible 
only  a  fcAv  years  ago,  and  perhaps  Montefiore  is 
the  only  one  who  could  do  so  even  now.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  quite  dili'erent  from 
that  which  a  Christian  would  apply  ;  there  is  a 
frankness  of  criticism  in  regard  to  Jesus  from 
Avhich  most  Christians  Avould  shrink,  or  for  Avhich 
they  Avould  see  no  necessity.  But  there  is  also  a 
Avhole-hearted  admiration  and  even  reverence  for 
Jesus  Avhich  is  all  the  more  striking  because  it  is 
entirely  free  from  theological  convention.  Juda- 
ism can  scarcely  get  nearer  to  Jesus  Avitliout 
ceasing  to  be  Judaism.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
from  the  side  of  Judaism  that  there  has  come  this 
latest  and  fullest  recognition  of  the  greatness  of 
Jesus,  as  seen  by  other  than  Christian  eyes.  And, 
in  giving  it,  Judaism  has  made  a  noble  return  for 
Avhat  has  been  done  to  her  in  the  name  and  by  the 
professed  followers  of  Christ. 

Liter ATiTRB. — H.  Laible,  Jcsils  C'hristus  im  Thalmud,  Leipzig, 
1891 ;  S.  Krauss,  Das  Lcben  Jesu  nach  jud.  Quellcn,  Berlin, 
1902;  R.  T.  Harford,  Chrutianity  in  Talmud  and  MMrash, 
London,  1903  ;  J.  Jacobs,  As  Others  saw  Him,  do.  1S95 ;  H.  L. 
Strack,  Jesus,  die  Udretiker  und  die  Christen,  Leipzig,  1910. 

Ii.  Tkaveks  IIkrford. 
JESUS    CHRIST    IN    MUHAMMADAN- 
ISM.— See  Qur'an. 

JESUS  CHRIST  IN  ZOROASTRIANISM. 

— Ciiristianity  attained  to  considerable  importance 
in  yasanian  Persia  (cf.  J.  liabourt,  Christianisnie 
dans  Vempire  perse  sous  la  dyjiastie  sassanide, 
Paris,  1904),  and,  though  it  is  true  that  the 
Christians  never  reached  a  hi,i;;h  proportional 
number,  their  religion  became  of  sufficient  signifi- 
cance to  Avarrant  Zoroastrian  theologians  in  attack- 
ing it.     In  their  polemic  the  figure  of  the  founder 
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of  Christianity  -was  not  sp.aied,  especially  in 
Ddtistdn-l-Dlnlk,  xxxvii.  90-'J2,  and  Sikand-gfim- 
dnlk  Vijdr,  xv.,  Loth  tlocuments  dating  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  Uth  century.  The  forinor  passage, 
in  condemning  '  the  compiled  sayings  of  the  Abra- 
ham of  the  Christians,  which  are  the  -word  of  him 
who  is  also  called  their  Messiah,'  criticizes  the 
declaration  that  (  hrist  has  died  and  yet  is  not  dead. 

The  important  passage  is  the  second.  This 
begins  by  assailing  the  doctrine  of  the  Virgin  Birth, 
which  is  declared  to  rest  merely  on  the  assertion  of 
a  woman  '  who  was  known  for  incapacity  '  (a  term 
which  the  Skr.  version  takes  to  mean  '  miscon- 
duct'). If  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  lie,  '  through 
sonship  to  the  sacred  being,  is  not  otherwise  than 
the  meaner  creatures  which  the  sacred  being  pro- 
duced and  created ' ;  and,  if  He  was  bom.  He  must 
die  like  all  other  creatures.  To  the  author,  Martan- 
farux,  it  was  incredible  that,  if  Christ  was  identical 
with  God,  God  would  descend  '  into  the  womb  of  a 
woman  who  was  a  Jew,'  and,  iinallj',  be  put  to  an 
ignominious  death.  The  Crucifixion  is  attacked 
for  two  reasons  :  if  it  were  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  it  uiiizht  have  been 
proved  in  some  other  Avay  unless  the  divine  know- 
ledge is  finite;  if  it  were  'accepted  by  him,  as  a 
yoke  of  a  new  description,  through  his  own  will,' 
the  executioner.s  sliould  not  have  been  cursed  by 
Christ  (based  on  a  distorted  reminiscence  of  Mt 
2329.3^-36^  Lk  ll-*'-*"). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  also  assailed. 
Assuming  the  truth  of  the  Christian  statement : 
'  that  the  father  and  son  and  pure  spirit  are  three  names  which 
are  not  separate  one  from  the  other,  nor  is  one  foremost,  and 
this,  too,  that,  though  a  son,  he  is  not  less  than  the  father,  but 
in  every  knowledge  equal  to  the  father,  why  now  is  one  to  call 
him  by  a  different  name?'  (Sik.-gum.  Vij.  xv.  46). 

Again,  the  equality  of  the  Persons  in  the  Trinity 
is  assailed,  and  it  is  alleged,  on  the  basis  of  Mk 
13^-  *^  that  the  Son  cannot  be  equal  to  the  Father 
in  knowledge.  It  is  fui-ther  argued  that  the  Jews 
slew  Christ  at  the  will  of  the  Father,  whence,  with 
an  allusion  to  Mt  10^,  ground  is  sought  for  an 
attack  upon  the  tenet  of  the  freedom  of  the  will ; 
and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that,  whereas 
Christ  declared  that  He  came  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfil,  the  law  and  the  prophets  (Mt  5"),  '  all  his 
sayings  and  commands  were  those  that  are  dissi- 
paters  and  afflictive  for  the  rules  and  laws  of  Moses.' 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  philosophical  argu- 
ment advanced,  in  view  of  the  strongly  dualistic 
trend  of  later  Zoroastrianism  (see  art.  DuAMSM 
[Iranian],  vol.  v.  p.  HI  f.),  is  that  the  author  of  the 
'Doubt-Dispelling  Explanation'  assumes  through- 
out his  polemic  that  Christianity  holds  that  God  is 
the  sole  Creator,  and,  therefore,  must  have  been 
the  source  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good,  whereas  the 
NT  plainly  shows  a  belief  in  a  separate  power  of 
evil  (cf.  §§  18-24,  63-70,  77-89,  97-151). 

The  precise  source  from  which  the  polemist  drew 
is  yet  to  be  discovered,  but,  as  one  of  the  proper 
names  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  treatise  betrays 
a  Syriac  origin  (West,  SBE  xxiv.  p.  xxviii),  it  was 
probably  derived  from  faulty  reading  of  a  Syriac 
version — or  a  translation  from  a  Syriac  text — com- 
bined with  reminiscences  of  Christian  doctrine 
current  in  Persia. 

LiTBRATTOB.— E.  W.  West,  SBE  xviii.  (1882]  107f.,  xxiv. 
[1885]  229-243.  LOUIS  H.   GBAY. 

JESUS,  SOCIETY  OF.— See  Jesuits. 

JEWEL  (Buddhist).— The  '  jewel' (Pali  ra^ana, 
Skr.  ratna,  al.so  mani)  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
the  cult  and  terminology  of  Buddhism,  throughout 
all  sections  of  that  religion.  This  conspicuousness 
of  its  symbolism  in  practical  Buddhism  is,  we  shall 
show,  owing  to  the  fact,  not  hitherto  recognized, 
that  this  symbolism  incorporates  the  deeply  rooted 


archaic  belief  in  the  magical  efficacy  of  the  fabulous 
wish-granting  gem  as  the  means  of  i)rocuring  long 
life  and  immcjrtaiity.  Our  inquiry  into  tiie  source  of 
this  symbolism  sheds  much  new  interesting  and  im- 
l)ortant  light  upon  the  question  of  Buddhist  origins. 

1.  Prevalence. — The  epithet  of '  jewel '  is  applied 
to  Buddha  not  only  as  the  first  menjber  of  the 
'  Buddhist  Triad  '  or  '  Three  .Jewels '  (Tri-ratiia)  in 
whom  every  professing  Buddhist  must  take  his  or 
her  'refuge'  (.inranam),  but  also  indejtendentiy. 
For  that  saint  is  described  in  the  earliest  Pali 
canon'  as  the  possessor  of  'the  seven  jewels' 
{saptaratna),  which  are  essentially  the  attributes 
of  the  highest  Brahmanical  deity  as  '  monarch  of 
the  universe '  (Chakravartin  [q.v.] ;  see  also  below), 
and  are,  we  find,  traceable  to  remote  jire-Vedic 
antiquity.  The  sacred  texts  expressing  this 
'jewel'  symbolism  are  in  universal  u.se,  through- 
out Buddhistdom,  both  'north'  and  'suuth,'  as 
prayers  and  luck-compelling  magical  spells. 

2.  Origin  of  the  symbolism. — In  attempting  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  'jewel'  symbolism  of  Bud- 
dhism, we  find  that  originally  the  term  ratna  in 
the  Vedic  age  (c.  120U-40U  c.c),  including  Buddha's 
day,  denoted  a  'treasure'  rather  than  a  'jewel,' 
such  as  it  came  to  mean  in  post-Vedic  India; -so 
that  it  embraced  living  personages  as  well  as  gems 
(jiroperly  mani).  In  two  early  hymns  of  the 
Kigveda  (v.  i.  6,  and  VI.  Ixxiv.  1  if.)  the  deity  who 
is  henotheistically  the  supreme  god  of  the  universe, 
in  the  form  respectively  of  Agni  (Fire)  and  Soma- 
Kudra,^  is  the  possessor  of  'the  seven  treasures' 
(sapfaratna).  He  is  invoked  in  both  cases  with 
the  identical  words  (put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
mythical  fire-priest  Atri,  in  the  first  instance): 

'  Bestow  the  seven  treasures  on  every  house,  be  a  blossing  to 
our  two-footed,  and  a  blessing  to  our  four-footed  [creatures] !  '■* 

Upon  the  number  '  seven '  in  this  stanza  Mac- 
donell  writes "  that  '  the  sapta  has  probably  no 
specific  significance  here ;  but  is  simply  a  vague 
expression  equivalent  to  "  all,"  as  so  often  it  is  in 
the  Rigveda  in  connection  with  many  other  words 
besides  ratna.'  However  this  may  have  been  at 
the  period  when  these  hymns  were  composed 
(c.  1000  B.C.),  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Vedic  commentary,  the  Brhad-Devatd  (c.  400  B.C.),* 
the  expression  had  become  literally  restricted  to 
the  number  '  seven  '  and  formed  a  definite  categoiy. 
For  that  commentary  explains  this  particular  verse 
as  referring  to  '  the  seven  treasures  of  all  Chakra- 
vartins,'  and  it  specifies  them  as  'the  wheel,  car 
[ratha),  jewel,  wife  (iAaryd  =  espou.sed  wife),  terri- 
tory {Ohil/ni),  horse,  and  elephant.'''  The  evidence 
of  this  earlj'  commentator  is  again.-^t  tlie  view  that 
terrestrial  treasure,  such  as  gold,  silver,  etc.,  was 
intended.*  This  appears  to  be  the  first  detailed 
list  of  the  divine  treasures  ;  and  it  must  take  pre- 
cedence over  the  list  in  the  Buddhist  I'ali  canon, 
which,  by  its  mythology,  indicates  for  its  com- 
pilation a  date  not  earlier  than  the  1st  cent.  B.C." 
The  reference  in   the   same   extract   to   multiple 

1  Dujha-Xikdya  ;  Mahdpadhdna  Suttanta,  31,  etc. 

2  A.  A.  Macdonell  and  A.  B.  Keith,  Vedic  Index,  London, 
1912,  ii.  199. 

3  'Eudra,'  also  called  the  great  god,  'llahadeva,'  is  in  the 
^'edas  a  form  of  Agni  (Macdonell,  Vedic  Mytholojy,  Strassburg, 
1897,  p.  75  f.). 

*  Dame-dame  sapta  ratna  dadhdnd 

iaih  no  bliittaih  dvipade  iaih  chatu^pade 
(Rigveda  v.  i.  5,  vi.  bcxiv.  2).    The  translation  is  kindly  supplied 
by  Maixlonell. 

6  In  a  letter  to  the  author. 

6  Macdonell,  Bfhad-Bevatd,  Cambridse,  Mass.,  1904,  Introd. 
p.  xxiii. 

7  JO.,  text,  p.  59;  tr.  p.  198. 

8  There  is  a  category  of  seven  precious  minerals  also  called 
saptaratna,  though  post-Vedic  in  date,  namely  gold,  silver, 
jiearl,  beryl  (vaidilrya),  diamond  or  crystal,  coral,  emerald  (cf. 
It.  C.  Childers,  Diet,  of  the  Pali  Laivj.*,  London,  1875,  p.  402  ; 
K.  J.  EUtel,  Handbook  of  Chinese  Buddhism-,  Hongkong,  1888, 
p.  148). 

«  L.  A.  Waddell,  '  Evolution  of  the  Buddhist  Cult,'  Asiatic 
Quarterly  Review,  xxxiii.  [1912]  140 fl. 
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Chakravartins,  or  '  universal  monarchs,'  does  not 
necessarily  imply  tliat  those  personages  were  yet 
considered  to  be  human,  as  they  beconie  in  later 
Buddhist  and  IJrahmanical  literature— for  the  re- 
ferences to  human  Chakravartins  in  the  Mahd- 
bharata  are  also  probably  later  intrusions,  as  they 
occur  in  the  composite  episodes  exhibiting  the 
characters  of  the  Purdnas  and  presumably  of  no 
earlier  date  than  the  latter  (c.  1st  cent.  A.D.).  These 
multiple  Chakravartins  are  probably  tlie  subdivided 
forms  into  which  the  supreme  creator  was  con- 
sidered in  the  later  Vedic  period  to  resolve  himself, 
the  series  of  active  creators,  Prajdjiati,  or  Puriisa. 

3.  Assyrian  (?)  source  of  '  the  seven  treasures.' — 
The  detailed  list  in  the  Brhad-Devatd  and  Buddhist 
texts  indicates  the  important  fact,  apparently  not 
hitherto  recognized,  that  these  seven  treasures 
were  the  famous  divine  treasures  of  life  and  im- 
mortality won  by  the  gods  of  light  in  their  great 
struggle  against  the  jjowers  of  darkness  and  the 
deep,  in  the  contest  termed  by  the  Indians  '  the 
churning  of  the  ocean '  ^  (an  appropriate  metaphor 
for  a  pastoral  people  whose  staple  food  was  largely 
obtained  by  churning).  This  conflict,  forming  a 
chief  episode  in  the  MaJucbhdrata  and  Edindyana 
epics,  whilst  incorporating  a  rude  version  of  the 
cosmic  struggle  of  Nature's  forces  in  evolving  the 
universe  from  chaos,  marks  also,  in  the  view  of 
the  present  writer,  the  final  breaking  away  of  the 
Indo-Aryans  fi'om  the  Assyrian  gods  which  their 
Aryan  ancestors  had  borrowed  from  their  western 
neighbours  when  in  Iran.^  For  it  is  the  Asuras 
who  seize  the  great  serpent  of  the  deep  by  the 
hood  and  tlius  .stir  up  from  the  ocean  the  treasures 
of  immortality.  Now,  the  great  Asura  of  the 
Rigveda  is  the  serpent-hooded  god  of  the  sky, 
Varuna,  the  Ouranos  of  the  Greeks,  who  is  now 
admitted  to  be  identical  with  the  supreme  god 
Ahura  (i.e.  Asura)  of  the  Zoroastrians,^  and  further 
traced  by  the  present  writer  to  the  '  Assur '  of  the 
As.syrians.*  The  epics  relate  that  the  Asuras  who 
had  gained  the  ambrosia  and  otlier  treasures  of 
divinity  were  then  deprived  of  them  by  stratagem 
and  put  to  ilight.  Thus  the  pre-Vedic,  non-Indian, 
and  presumably  Assyrian  origin  of  tliese  '  Indian ' 
and  '  Buddhist '  treasures  is  now  probable. 

The  order  in  which  the  treasures  emerged  from 
the  deep  during  this  conflict;  was,  according  to 
Mahdbharata,  i,  IS  {c.  500-400  n.c.),^  as  follows 
(the  corresponding  number  in  the  Brhad-Devatd  is 
added  within  curved  brackets  and  in  the  Buddhist 
list  within  scpiare  brackets) : 

1.  'The  mild  moon  of  a  thousand  rays '  (1)  [1]. 

2.  Sri  (the  •goddess  of  Good  Fortune)  (4)  [5]. 

3.  Sura  the  goddess  (5)  [7]. 

4.  '  The  white  steed  fleet  as  thought '  (6)  [3]. 

5.  'The  celestial  yem  Kdustuhha  which  graces  the  breast  of 
Narayana '  (3)  [4]. 

6.  'The  divine  Dhanvantari  (celestial  physician)  with  the 
white  cup  of  ambrosia  in  hand '  (2)  [6]. 

7.  '  Air  Aval}  a,  the  great  Naga  taken  by  the  Thunderbolt- 
holder  '  (7)  [2]. 

The  next  ami  last  object  to  issue  from  the  waters 
at  this  '  churning '  M'as  the  world-destroying  poison 
Kdlaktila,  which  cannot  be  considered  one  of  the 
'treasures,'  but  rather  their  antitype.  Here  the 
positive  identity  of  live  out  of   the  seven  in  all 

1  E.  Seiiart  remarked  that  several  of  the  Chakravartins'  trea- 
sures are  'analogous  or  identical'  with  the  treasures  produced 
at  the  '  churning  of  the  ocean '  {LetjciuU  de  Diiddha,  Paris, 
1882,  p.  44  f.) — an  observation  overlooked  by  subsequent 
writers  ;  but  he  does  not  suggest  any  causal  connexion  between 
the  two  series. 

2  Of.  Waddell,  '  IJuddha's  Diadem,'  Ostasiatische  Zeitschrift, 
11.  (Berlin,  1913-14). 

SMacdouell,  Vcd.  Myth.,  p.  20;  H.  Oldenberg,  JRAS,  1909, 
p.  1097. 

4  Waddell,  '  Buddha's  Diadem,'  loc.  cit, 

5  Mahdbh.,  Calcutta  ed.,  i.  1143  f. ;  cf.  Roy's  tr.,  Calcutta, 
1893-96,  i.  80-81 ;  also  V.  Fausboll,  Tnd.  Mythology,  London, 
1902,  p.  23.  In  later  versions,  e.g.  Vlfi^ii,  Pnrdria(il.  H.  Wilson, 
London,  1864-77,  i.  140  f .),  the  number  is  increased  as  the  legem! 
is  expanded. 


three  lists  reveals  the  essential  unity  of  the  tradi- 
tion. Of  the  remainuig  two,  namely  nos.  3  and  6, 
'  Surd  the  goddess,'  and  '  tlie  divine  Dhanvunfari,' 
the  present  writer  linds,  for  reasons  which  cannot 
be  detailed  here,  that  the  former  Sura  is  Usas, 
the  Dawn,  Eos  of  Greek  mythology.  Usas  in  the 
Rigveda  '  leads  [i.e.  precedes]  the  white  horse,  the 
Sun'  (VII.  Ixxvii.  3),  as  in  the  Churned  treasures, 
where  the  one  immediately  following  her  is  '  the 
white  horse,'  which  the  present  writer  has  identified 
with  the  Sun.  She  is,  moreover,  armed  with  beams 
of  liglit, 'wards  off  evil  spirits'  (Vil.  Ixxv.  1),  'wakens 
tlie  five  tribes'  (I.  cxxiv.  2),  'never  loses  her  direc- 
tions' (V.  Ixxx.  4),  and  'renders  good  service  to  the 
gods.'  She  thus  represents  the '  general '  of  the  Bud- 
dhist list  (no.  7),  whilst  no.  6,  Dhanvantari,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  the  present  writer  identi- 
lies  with  the  car-symbol. 

Witli  this  Brahmanical  list  may  be  compared  the 
Buddhist,  in  the  order  in  which  the  items  are  cited 
in  the  Pali  canon,^  which  is  the  usual  sequence. 


Pali. 

Skr. 

1.  '  Wheel  of  a  thousand 

chakka-ratana 

chakra-ratna 

rays  or  spokes ' 

2.  Elephant     . 

hatthi-ratana 

hasti-ratna 

3.  Horse  .... 

assa-ratana 

asva-ratna 

4.  Gem    .... 

mani-ratana 

mani-ralna 

5.  Wife    .... 

itthi-ratana 

stri-ratna 

6.  Household  chief 

gaha-pati- 
ratana 

griha-ratna 

7.  General 

pari-ndi/aJca- 

pariridyaka  or 

ratana 

sendpati-ratna 

4.  The  wheel,  or  'chakra,'  of  the  Chakravartin 
as  the  moon, — On  comparing  these  two  lists,  an 
important  fact  transpires.  The  first  item  in  both, 
it  will  be  noticed,  is  the  luminary  disk  or  '  wheel.' 
But,  whilst  this  disk  is  invariably  conjectured  by 
Western  writers  to  be  the  sun  in  the  case  of  the 
Buddhist  .series,  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  is  most  explicitly  stated  in  the  Brahmanical 
series  to  be  the  moon,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
version  of  the  'churning'  in  the  Visnu  Purdna.^ 
So  also  it  seems  to  have  been  in  early  Buddhism  ; 
for  in  the  Mahdsiidassana  Suttantd  it  is  expi'essly 
stated  that  '  the  heavenly  treasure  of  the  wheel 
with  its  nave,  tire,  and  all  its  thousand  spokes ' 
appeared  to  tliat  king  '  on  the  day  of  the  full 
inoon.'^  And  we  have  seen  that  the  seven  treas- 
ures (of  the  Chakravartin)  are  in  the  Rigveda  the 
attributes  of  Soraa-Rudra,  that  is,  the  dual  divinity 
of  the  moon  with  the  storm-god  of  the  sky. 

The  great  significance  of  this  discovery,  that  the 
'  wheel '  of  the  seven  treasures  symbolizes  the  moon 
and  not  the  sun,  is  that  it  postulates  for  those 
symbols  an  extremely  remote  and  Western  anti- 
quity, long  before  the  Indo-Iranian  ]jeriod.  In 
giving  this  pre-eminence  to  the  moon,  they  jire- 
sumably  belong  to  that  early  pre-historic  period 
when  the  moon  Avas  i-egarded  as  the  parent  of 
the  sun,  as  is  found  in  the  earliest  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  myths.  In  that  pristine  cosmic  myth  of 
the  evolution  of  light  from  the  darkness  of  chaos, 
the  moon  Avas  conceived  as  the  luminary  most 
intimately  associated  with  darkness,  and  as  tra- 
versing not  only  the  sky,  but  '  the  waters  of  the 
deep  under  the  earth';  and  the  daily  changes  in 
its  foiiii  led  (.0  its  lieing  regarded  as  taking  a  mure 
active  part  in  the  workings  of  Natui'e  than  the 
unaltering  .sun.  Vestiges  of  this  primitive  myth 
survive  also  in  the  early  Vedas,  and  account  for 

1  DIgha-Nikdya,  xiv.  ;  Mahdpadhdna  Suit.  xvii.  31;  Muh<i- 
sudassana  Sutt.  10-48  (SRIi  ii.  11899]  13,  202-208  ;  SHE  xi.  [lOiiOJ 
250-259);  Dharma  Sawjralm  (K.  Kasawara  and  M.  Miiller, 
O.xford,  1SS5),  p.  GO. 

-  J.  Dowson,  Class.  Diet.  0/  Hindu  Mythology^,  London,  1888, 
p.  13. 

'i  Dlgha-Nikciya,  xvii.  7  (SBB  iii.  [1910]  202). 
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the  ^real  iJiumincncu  given  tliiou^liuuL  Uie  V'e(la^i 
to  Soma/  Avhich  has  the  dual  character  of  '  ain- 
bro.^ial  elixir'  and  the  '  nioun  ' ;  for  in  the  Kigveda 
'wh'jn  drunk  [?ealcn]  by  Indra-Sonia  .  .  .  .Soma 
produced  the  sun  in  the  waters' (Macdonell,  Ved. 
Myth.,  p.  109  f.),  and  the  conception  of  Soma  is 
extended  in  the  Iligveda  to  that  of  a  being  of 
universal  doininioii  and  '  lord  of  the  quarters  '  {lb. ). 

5.  Original  lord  of  the  wheel  and  Chakra- 
vartin :  Varuna. — It  is  to  lie  noted  that  it  is 
Varuiia,  the  great  Asura  ('Assur'),  who  alone  of 
all  tiie  early  Vedic  gods  is  exjiressly  the  '  universal 
monarch '  (.srim-rdj ;  Macdouell,  p.  24) ;  and  Soma 
is  positively  identilied  aiul  associated  with  Varuna 
in  several  of  the  aspects  of  the  latter  (Rigveil.i, 
IX.  Ixxvii.  5,  xcv.  4  ;  cf.  Ixxiii.  3,  9  ;  Macdonell, 
p.  110) ;  and  Soma  is  the  onlj'  other  god  who,  like 
Varuna,  disjiels  sin  from  the  heart  (Macdonell, 
p.  iDii),  punishes  (slays)  the  wicked  (ib.  110),  con- 
fers the  celestial  world  {ib.  114),  and  is  sometimes 
called  a  'treasure'  {rayi ;  ib.  110).  It  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  Varuna  who  uot  only  jdaced  the  sun 
in  the  sky,  but  also  placed  Soma  on  the  rock  ;  and 
it  is  '  by  Varuna's  ordinances  [that]  the  moon 
shining  brightly  moves  at  night'  {ib.  25).  This 
express  as.-ociation  of  the  moon  with  Varuna 
does  not  necessarily  imply,  as  Oldenberg  thinks,- 
that,  although  Varuna  was  primarily  the  moon, 
he  remained  so,  as  this  would  entail  the  rejection 
of  tlie  identity  of  Varuna  with  Ouranos.  For 
Varuna  is  the  Vedic  god  of  the  entire  sky,  in- 
cluding the  luminaries  which  traverse  it ;  ;ind, 
lord  of  light  both  by  day  and  by  night,  his  eye  is  the 
sun  (Macdonell,  pp.  25,  23).  The  inference  seems 
rather  to  be  that  the  moon  is  one  of  the  chief, 
as  it  is  also  the  earliest,  of  the  treasures  of  this 
great  Asura,  the  supreme  god  Varuna.  This  god 
is  brought  into  relation  with  the  owners  uf  the 
seven  treasures,  luvmely,  Soma-Rudra,  who  are 
invoked  'to  free  from  the  fetters  of  Varuna'  {ib. 
129),  tlius  implying  that  they  were  his  agents,  and 
presuming  that  the  seven  treasures  are  primarily 
those  of  Varuna  himself  'as  the  original  Chakra- 
vartin  of  the  universe.  Varuna,  indeed,  in  the 
Rigveda  possesses  the  '  wheel '  {chalcra)  of  which 
the  nave  is  trita,  'the  Soma-presser,'  apparently 
personified  lightning  {ib.  68  f.);  and  the  pre.sent 
Avriter  has  -howu,  firstly,  that  in  the  Bharhut 
sculptures  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  Varuna  is  figured 
as  the  '  King  of  the  Golden  Swans '  {i.e.  the  winged 
sun  conceived  as  a  bird,  as  in  the  ancient  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  sculptures  of  the  sun-god)  and  actu- 
ally bears  the  inscribed  title  of  Chakkavaka  {i.e. 
Cliakravaka,  literallj^  '  wheel-crane,'  a  title  of 
the  golden  goose,  or  'swan,'  as  sun-bird);^  and, 
secondly,  that  Buddha  was  deiiied  in  his  chief 
modes  as  a  god  (Purusa  in  the  Pali  canon  and 
Amitabha  in  the  Mahayana)  upon  the  model  of  the 
god  Varuna-Chakravaka,'*  the  manifest  prototype 
of  the  Chakravartin  with  whom  Buddha  was  early 
identified. 

6.  The  'mani'  gem  symbolism. — Of  the  seven 
treasures  other  than  the  first,  or  'wheel,'  whence 
the  Chakravartin  derives  his  title,  the  most  popu- 
lar is  the  jewel  proper  or  '  wishing-gem,'  the 
maniratiia  (or  chintdmani).  This  ])0]nilarity  is 
doubtless  owing  to  its  being  essentially  of  the 
nature  of  a  primitive  magical  amulet  of  the  ani- 
mistic period.  In  the  Atharvaveda  ('■.  600  B.C.) 
the  viani  is  ordinarily  an  amulet  against  all  kinds 
of  evil,   and  many  sorts   are  mentioned.^    In  its 

1  A.  Ilillebrandb,  Vi-'liache  Mythologie,  Breslau,  1891-1902,  i. 
309;  MacdoiKll,  Ved.  Myth.,  p.  113. 

J  Die  nclu/ion  (?«,s  Veda,  Berlin,  1894,  pp.  49,  100-194,  287; 
Hillebrandt,  iii.  3-52,  also  maintains  that  Varuna  is  the  uioon. 

3  WaddeU,  'Evol.  Budd.  Cult,'  p.  13911. 

■1  Ib.  158,  also  '  Buddha's  Diadem,'  loc.  cit. 

5  Atharm-Vcda  Saihhila,  tr.  W.  D.  Whitney  (and  0.  R. 
Laninan),  2  vols.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1005. 


special  hymn  to  the  mani  (viii.  5)  the  amulet  hang- 
ing from  the  neck  is  called  the  'lucky  repelling 
jewel '  {idjai'ii  prati-naro  manir).  Buildha  liiniself 
refers  in  ids  KcvadiUia  Sutlfi  ^  to  the  use  in  his  day 
of  the  'jewel-charm,'  vaWt^A  manikd  vijjd,'- \\\\\c\\, 
he  says,  was  used  for  '  making  numifest  the  heart 
and  feelings,  the  reasonings  and  thought  of  other 
beings,'  enabling  its  jjossessor  to  say,  'So  and  so  is 
in  your  mind  ;  you  are  thinking  of  so  and  so  ;  thus 
and  thus  are  your  emotions.' 

Besides  its  use  as  an  amulet,  the  mani  is  identi- 
fied with  the  thunderbolt  in  the  Atharvaveda  (Vlll. 
v,  3),  which  positively  says  that  'it  was  with  the 
mani  (jewel)  that  Indra  struck  Vrtra,  that  he  has 
vanqui-shed  the  Asuras,  conquered  the  .sky,  earth, 
the  two  workls,  antl  the  iDur  regions  of  tlie  atmo- 
sphere.'^ In  this  sense  of  thunderbolt  it  is  employed 
also  in  the  Lalita  Vistara  (c.  1st  cent.  n.C,  pp. 
457,  4G6),  and,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  Pali  canon* 
descriptive  of  the  birth  of  Buddha  in  the  hlramane 
underneath  the  white  umbrella  which  miraculouBly 
appeared  over  the  infant,  hlra,  'diamond,'  being 
an  ordinary  title  of  Indra's  thuuderUjlt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inani  is  interpreted  by 
the  commentator  of  the  Atharvaveda  as  tlie  '  sun- 
stone  '  {dditijamuni),''  and  the  probability  that  it 
represents  the  sun  has  something  in  its  favour.  It 
is  described  in  the  Pali  canon"  as  '  the  beryl  [like?] 
jewel,''  bright,  with  eight  facets,  clear,  transijarent 
.  .  .  its  radiance  penetrates  a  day's  march  (?/qy'«wa) 
on  every  .ide  .  .  .  turning  night  into  day.'  The 
magic  jewel  in  Jdtaka,  531,  Avhich  was  given  by 
Indra  to  Buddha  in  his  former  birth,  was  called 
'  the  ever-shining'  {oirodtana),  an  ordinary  epithet 
of  the  sun  ;  and  Virochana  is  the  title  of  Buddha 
in  the  Jdtaka  bearing  that  name  (no.  143),  in  which 
Buddha  was  habitually  saluted  with  'Shine  forth 
in  thy  might,  Lord' ;®  it  also  occurs  in  the  longer 
lotus-jewel  foimula:  'Om!  Amogha  Vairochana 
mahdvmdra  ?lani  p'tdma  'vala-pravarthtaya 
H'ilm.' " 

y.'Oiii  mani'  formula. — The  hitherto  unknown 
origin  of  this  famous  Buddhist  lotus-jewel  formula 
0/h  mani  padme  Hum  we  shall  here  trace  back  to 
its  Briihmanical  source.  The  mani  is  specially 
invoked  in  the  Atharvaveda  hymn  cited  above, 
and  in  the  Brahmanical  invocations  the  incantatory 
Uih  was  extensively  employed  already  in  the  earliest 
Rigveda,  even  in  those  hymns  which  are  not  of  an 
obviously  magical  character.  This  syllable  is  stated 
in  the  early  Brdhmanas  (c.  800  B.C.)  to  bo  the  di\'ine 
counterpart  of  tathd,^^  i.e.  'so  be  it,'  implying  an 
asseveration  of  certainty  and  thus  eciuivalent  to 
'  Amen '  ;  and  Hum  has  a  somewhat  similar  value 
—this  was  the  early  Brahmanist  exjjlanation  of 
these  cabalistic  terms,  the  original  meaningof  which, 
if  there  was  any  other,  had  already  become  1  jst  in 
the  Vedic  period.  It  was  csriecially  addressed  to 
Vach  (or  Vaka),  the  goddess  of  speech,  but  also 
to  Indra,  'the  most  high'  (Parame.sthin,  son  of 
Prajapati,  the  creator),  to  gods  in  general,  and  to 
magic  personified  {brahman).^^  In  the  later  Pwrwa 
Brdhmana  {c.  500-400  B.C.)  it  had  come  to  express 
'  the  function  and  virtue  of  the  entire  Atharvaveda,' 
including  the  potential  creative  power  of  the  newly- 

1  D'vjha-Nikaya  {SBB  iii.  278). 

2  It  is  identilied  by  the  5th  cent.  a.d.  commentator  Buddha- 
:,'hosa  as  the  '  Chiniditiaxti  njjd  '  (.b'fiJS  ii.  278),  which  probably 
contained  a  written  spell. 

3  Cf.  Whitney,  op.  cit.  p.  491  ;  Senart,  op.  cit.  p.  31. 

*  Mahdpadhrnia  Sutt.  in  Jyighu-Sikdya,  xiv.  29:  setaiiiAi 
chatte  atiu  hlramnne. 

5  Macdonell  and  Keith,  ii.  119. 

6  Di'jha-Xikd'ja,  xvii.  14  (SBB  iii.  205,  14)  ;  and  in  almost 
identical  words  in  Lalita  Vistara,  tr.  Bajendralala  Mltra, 
Calcutta,  lS81ff.,  iii.  35. 

7  Marii-veluriya  =  Skr.  vaidurya. 

8  The  Jdtaka,  tr.  E.  B.  Cowell,  Cambridge,  1895-1913,  i.  306. 

9  Waddell,  Buddhlinn  of  Tibet,  Lo7jdon,  1895,  p.  149. 

10  Macdonell  and  Keith,  ii.  280. 

11  Brhad-Dccatd,  ii.  125,  tr.  Macdonell,  p.  6C. 
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evolved  anthropomorphic  Brahma  before  he  created 
the  universe. '  From  the  Om  the  Pranava-  Upanisad 
(c.  500  B.C.)'  derives  the  entire  creation. 

The  neuter  personified  magic,  or  brahma,  creates  the  anthro- 
pomoriiliic  masculine  personal  Brahma  upon  a  Jotus-leaf ;  then 
this  solilary  monad  Brahma  by  means  of  penance  perceives  the 
syllable  Oiii  of  two  letters.  With  the  first  letter,  0,  he  per- 
ceives (i.e.  creates)  the  waters  ;  with  the  second,  7h,  the  light  and 
luminaries  (sun,  moon,  stars) ;  with  the  vowel  triplicated,  the 
triads — the  earth  (fihur),  atmosphere  {bhuvah),  and  heaven 
{svali),  also  fire  (with  plants  and  trees),  wind,  and  sun(-shine) ; 
with  the  consonants  triplicated,  water,  moon,  etc.,  and  the  rest  of 
a  cosmogony,  also  the  ritual  for  the  Brahman  priest  who  by  the 
utterance  of  Oih  before  and  after  sacrifice  remedies  all  defects 
in  the  latter.  Oih  is  '  the  oldest  sou  of  Brahma  ...  no  holy 
text  shall  be  chanted  without  it  .  .  .  Oih  recited  1000  times 
grants  all  wishes."  3 

Here  we  have  revealed,  in  this  Brahmanized  ritual 
prevalent  in  India  about  500  B.C.,  the  manifest 
origin  of  two  out  of  the  three  elements  of  the 
famous  lotus-jewel  formula,  whilst  the  third 
element,  inani,  is  invoked  as  Om  mani  still  earlier 
with  a  similar  connexion ;  also  there  is  enforced 
therein  the  magical  efficacy  of  repeated  reiteration 
of  the  m3'stic  syllable.  The  lotus  element  in  this 
Brahmanical  .symbolism  of  creation  has  probably 
a  sexual  significance,  denoting  the  union  oiprakrti, 
or  productive  female  energy,  with  the  masculine 
purusa ;  for  already  in  the  ^atapatha  Brdhmana 
(c.  800  B.C.)  '  the  lotus-leaf  is  the  womb.'* 

The  Buddhist  monks  of  the  Mahayana  school  in 
India  manifestly  boiTowed  this  Brahmanical  sym- 
bolism of  Brahma  (possibly  about  the  2nd  cent. 
B.C.)  for  their  counterpart  of  Brahma,  namely  the 
'  Buddha  of  meditation,'  Amitabha,  who,  like 
Brahma  himself,  was  evolved,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
the  model  of  the  ancient  primordial  god  Varuna. 
This  Amitabha-Buddha,  seated,  like  Brahma, 
impassively  in  abstract  meditation,  performed  his 
benevolent  and  creative  functions  through  the 
medium  of  his  active  sons,  corresponding  to  the 
creator-sons  (Prajapati)  of  Brahma ;  and  the 
greatest  of  Amitabha's  sons  was  Avalokita,  to 
whom  this  lotus- jewel  formula  is  solely  addressed. 
On  this  Brahmanical  analogy,  therefore,  the  Om 
would  represent  Avalokita,  the  active  proximate 
creator  '  elder '  son  of  Amitabha-Buddha,  seated 
as  a  hermaphrodite  upon  the  fertile  lotus  of  his 
father,  the  remote  creator  latterly  called  Adibuddlia 
{q.v.).  The  mani,  or  jewel,  as  well  as  the  lotus  is 
an  especial  attribute  of  Avalokita,  who  is  frequently 
figured  in  ancient  Indian  images  as  holding  both 
the  jewel  ®  and  the  lotus,  and  bearing  the  epithet 
of  'holder  of  the  jewel'  (manidhara).^  In  this 
regard  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Brahmanical 
homologue  of  Avalokita,  namely  Visnu  in  his  later 
Brahmanized  and  uon-Vedic  form  of  Visnu-Nara- 
yana,  several  of  whose  attributes  were  borrowed 
by  the  Buddhist  monks  for  Avalokita,  is  called  the 
'  jewel-waisted '  (ratnandbhay,  and  in  his  form  as 
creator  Visnu  is  figured  with  the  lotus  of  creation 
springing  fi'om  the  jewel  at  his  waist  (or  navel). 
Here  we  have  all  the  three  elements  of  the  lotus- 
jewel  formiila  united  in  Visnu-Narayana  as  creator, 
that  is  Oiii,  the  sou  of  Brahma  as  Visnu  himself, 
while,  issuing  from  the  jewel  at  his  navel,  the  lotus 
gives  birth  to  the  Brahmanical  triad.  The  0?« 
7nani  formula  of  Avalokita,  therefore,  like  the 
Visnu-Narayana  figure  in  Brahmanism,  presumably 
symbolizes  the  creative  cosmic  action  by  self- 
generative  power. 

In  the  later  Tantrik  period,  from  about  the  5th 
cent.  A.D.  onwards,  wlien  Indian  Buddhism,  follow- 

1  M.  Bloomfield,  'The  Atharvaveda(=GIAP  u.  i.  1  B),  btrass- 
burg,  1899,  p.  107. 

2  lb.  108  f .  S  lb.  109. 
4  VI.  iv.  1.  7  (SSE  xli.  [1894]  215). 

s  Waddell, '  Indian  Buddhist  Cult  ol  Avalokita,'  JRAS,  1894, 
pp.  59,  81,  no.  18, 

6  lb.,  p.  77,  no.  7. 

■<  Mahdbhdrata,  xii.  cxlix.  98 ;  O.  Bohtlingk  and  R.  Roth,  Skr. 
WiirUrbuck,  St.  Petersburg,  1866-75,  vi.  250 ;  nabha  ia  literally 
and  properly  '  navel.' 


ing  as  hitherto  the  fresh  developments  in  contem- 
porary Brahmanism,  gave  greater  prominence  to 
the  cult  of  female  energies,  the  symbolism  was 
given  a  more  decided  sexual  meaning.  This  was 
all  the  easier  in  view  of  the  hermaphrodite  character 
of  Avalokita's  prototype,  which  to  some  extent 
may  explain  the  confusion  which  exists  in  Chinese 
Buddhism  between  the  male  and  female  forms  of 
Avalokita.  The  female  counterpart  of  Avalokita, 
the  goddess  Tara,  personifying  prakrti,^  was  termed 
the  '  Lotus,'  and  by  a  mysticism  she  was  at  the 
same  time  the  thunderbolt  (mani  ?)  as  well.  This 
is  expressed  in  the  Usnisa  Sitdtapatra  Dhdranl, 
where  Tara  is  invoked  as  'with  thunderbolt-navel, 
a  beauteous  damsel  is  she.  .  .  .  Her  outward  niark 
of  the  lotus  is  the  mark  of  the  thunderbolt  ! '  -  It 
has  been  suggested  ^  that  mani-padme,  which  is 
considered  to  be  one  word,  is  a  feminine  vocative, 
and  that  the  formula  refers  to  Tara ;  this  possibility 
is,  however,  ruled  out  by  the  universal  restriction 
of  the  formula  in  Buddhist  literature  and  practice 
to  Avalokita  exclusively. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  formula  thus  would 
be :  'So  be  it  !  O  lotus-jewel !  Amen  ! '  This  is 
essentially  the  form  of  a  wishing-gem  spell,  a  luck- 
compelling  talisman. 

The  earliest  reference  to  this  formula  in  a 
Buddhist  text  appears  to  be  in  the  Diyydvaddna* 
(c.  1st  cent.  A.D.),  where  it  is  ascribed  to  Sakyamuni. 
The  first  occurrence  under  its  usual  title  of  the 
'  six-syllabled  magic-spell,'  or  Sadalcsara  Vidyd 
mantra,^  that  we  can  find  is  in  the  translation  made 
from  the  Sanskrit  into  Chinese  in  A.D.  317-420  in 
seven  leaves,  Avith  an  exposition  of  the  alleged 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  recited.''  Its 
universal  currency  throughout  Tibet  at  the  present 
day  is  well  known  ;  it  is  less  common  in  China ; 
and  in  Japan  it  is  used  nowadays  only  by  the 
mystic  section  of  Buddhists  called  Shingon.''  Mani 
is  a  title  given  to  the  mystical  hexmxis  [siddhi)  who 
have  recited  this  Om  mani  spell  100,000  times  or 
more.^ 

8.  The  three  jewels  or  treasures,  '  the  Buddhist 
triad.'— This  triad,  the  tri-ratna,  consists  of  (1) 
the  Buddha,  (2)  his  Word  or  Law  (Dharma),  and 
(3)  his  Order  of  monks  {Sangha).  As  it  is  the 
stereotyped  conventional  formula  found  in  the 
earliest  Pali  canon  for  admission  into  the  Order 
and  for  a  layman's  belief  in  Buddhism,'-'  it  was 
doubtless  coined  by  Buddha  himself.  In  arriving 
at  this  nomenclature,  the  title  of  '  treasure '  (ratna) 
was  obviously,  in  view  of  the  above  facts,  borrowed 
by  Buddha  from  the  Brahmanical  treasures  of  im- 
mortality of  the  divine  Chakravartins,  a  form  of 
the  supreme  Vedic  god  Varuna,  with  whose  entire 
septad  of  treasures  we  find  Buddha  already  clothed 
in  the  Pali  canon.  The  number  three  was  ;i 
favourite  in  Vedic  Brahmanism,  as  in  the  still 
earlier  faiths.  There  are  the  threefold  division  of 
the  universe,  the  three  worlds,  three  classes  of  gods,^" 

1  Of.  ERE  ii.  259,  footnote  H. 

2  Waddell,  tr.  in  I A  xliii.  [1914]  51  ff.  The  usual  Sanskrit 
word  for  navel  is  tunda ;  the  Tibetans  have  translated  it 
by   mch'u,    '  beak,'    evidently   misreading    tutida   as   turi<}a, 

3  By  F.  W.  Thomas  in  JRAS,  1906,  p.  464. 

4  Of.  ERE  ii.  259,  footnote  1[.  Poussin  considers  that  this 
is  the  formula  referred  to,  though  Cowell,  who  edited  the  text, 
expressly  stated  in  the  preface  that  '  there  is  no  mention  of 
AvalokiteSvara  or  the  Orh  inavi  ]>adine  lium.' 

5  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  pp.  13'.»,  14S-150,  386,  where 
the  mystic  value  of  each  syllable  is  described. 

6  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Trans,  of  the 
Buddhist  Tripitaka,  Oxford,  1883,  no.  340;  other  recensions 
of  this  text  are  nos.  331,  341,  translated  A.D.  693  and  502-557 
respectively.  The  following  texts  also  contain  the  formula 
(see  Sensho  Fujii  hi  Hansei  Zasxhi,  Tokyo,  1898,  pp.  64-06) : 
nos.  782,  1477,  and  1478  of  Nanjio's  Catalogue,  entitled 
Mahamdya  Dhdraxii,  translated  980-1001,  960-1127. 

7  Sensho  Fujii,  loc.  cit.  64. 

8  W.  Wassiliefl,  Le  Bmddhisme,  Fr.  tr.,  Paris,  1S65,  p.  198. 
"  See  art.  Initiation  (Buddhist),  i. 

10  MacdoneU,  Ved.  Myth.  9, 130. 
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the  three  Vedas,  or  revealed  scriptures  of  Manii, 
and  the  tripartite  god  Trita,  who  is  the  preparer 
of  soma,  the  drau<,Hit  of  immortality,  and  the 
nave  in  tlie  wheel  of  Varuna.^  The  latter  god 
Varnna,  indeetl,  is  expressly  related  to  several 
triads  as  well  as  to  the  '  law  :  '  the  tiiree  heavens 
and  the  three  earths  are  deposited  wit iiin  iiim  .  .  . 
he  is  a  great  lord  of  the  laws  of  nature.'^  Here 
the  term  for  '  law  '  is  rta,  or  '  fixed  law,'  which  has 
the  same  value  as  dharma,  the  pre-Buddhist  term 
in  Manu  and  elsewhere  for  laws  and  ordinances,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  the  early  Buddhists  used 
it  for  Buddha's  word  or  dogma.^  J>uddha  as  the 
first  member  of  this  triad  is  termed  the  first  of  the 
treasures ;  but  besides  this  he  is  independently 
referred  to  as  a  treasirre- jewel  {ratnamani)  or 
likened  to  one.  In  the  D'lgha-Nikaya  he  is  likened 
on  his  incarnation  to  this  and  to  the  beryl-jewel,* 
and  also  in  the  Lalita  Vistara,^  wliich,  further, 
refers  to  that  event  thus  :  '  the  beautiful  treasure 
{ratna)  will  shortly  be  manifested  in  the  three 
regions,'  *  and  'the  jewel-victor  (jina-ratna)  from 
the  nune  of  religion  will  lie  manifested  in  the 
continent  of  Jambu  (India).'''  Now,  the  latter 
epithet  of  Buddha  is  at  the  present  day  the 
ordinary  formal  title  of  him  who  professes  to  be 
Buddha's  representative  and  successor,  viz.  the 
Dalai  Lama  of  Lhasa  ;  his  designation  of  Gyal-wa- 
rin-po-cKe,^  the  literal  translation  of  jina-ratna 
into  Tibetan,  is  thus  seen  to  have  its  origin 
(hitherto  unknown)  manifestly  in  this  appellative 
of  Buddha  in  the  Lalita  Vistara. 

The  central  member  of  the  triad  personifying 
the  fixed  ordinances  and  speech  of  Sfikyarauni  was 
probably  suggested  to  that  saint  by  the  personified 
Speech  of  Brahmanism,  the  goddess  Vach  (or  Vaka), 
who  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Vedic  goddesses, 
and  was  made  the  wife  of  Brahma  about  the  time 
of  Buddha,  when  tlie  new  eponymous  god  Brahma 
was  being  investeil_  with  the  functions  of  the 
supreme  god  Prajapati,  Purusa  -  Narayana,  the 
transition  form  of  Varuna  (Chakravaka).  Vach  in 
the  Kigveda  is  called  '  the  queen  of  the  gods,'  and 
her  original  aljode  was  the  sea»  (suggestive  of 
relationship  to  Varuna  and  her  original  identity 
■wit I)  Sri,  the  wife  in  the  seven  treasures) ;  and, 
while  she  has  a  triad  nature  (terrestrial,  middle, 
and  celestial),  she  especially  occupies  the  middle 
region  of  tlie  atmosphere, i»  and  thus  may  have 
suggested  the  middle  location  for  speech  in  the 
Buildhist  triad.  For  the  more  closely  we  examine 
the  mythology,  idioms,  and  terminology  of  the 
Pali  canon,  the  more  manifest  is  the  indebtedness 
of  Buddhism  to  its  parent  religion,  Brahmanism. 
The  third  member  of  the  triad  is  the  '  Order  of 
Buddha's  monks'— it  is  erroneous  to  translate  tliis 
as  the  '  church  '  or  '  congregation,'  as  is  often  done  ; 
for  the  laity,  both  men  and  women,  are  excluded 
from  the  Sahgha. 

9.  The  treasure  as  a  spell.— The  fact  that  spells 
have  been  in  universal  use  by  all  sections  of 
Buddhism  from  the  earliest  times,  and  even  by 
Buddha  himself,  has  been  established  by  the 
present  writer."  Among  the  soutliern  Buddliists, 
of  Burma,  Siam,  and  Ceylon,  one  of  the  commonest 
of  the  protective  spells,  or  paritta,  is  the  '  Jewel 
(or  Treasure)  Sermon '  (Puttana  Sutta).     This  dis- 

1  Macdonell,  Ved.  Myth.  68.  2  lb.  24. 

3  Any  statement  made,  or  supposed  to  have  been  made,  by 
Buddha  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  fixed  and  unalterable  law. 

4  Mahapadhdna  Suit.  i.  21,  27. 

6  ed.  S.  Lefmann,  Halle,  1902,  p.  13  ;  of.  R.  L.  Mitra's  tr.  26. 

6  Lefmann,  lOS.  7  /ft.  109. 

8  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  pp.  29,  228,  Lhasa  and  its 
JHyxteries,  London,  190.',,  p.  28. 

y  Macdonell,  Ved.  Myth.,  p.  124. 
/°  -',''•    As  thunder  is  called  '  the  voice  of  the  middle  reffion ' 
ynadhyamika  vdch),  it  seems  to  indicate  a  physical  source 
for  the  divinity  of  speech, 
^^^addell,  'DharapiCult  in  Buddhism,' 0««asta<.  Zeitschr.  L 


course,  ascribed  to  Buddha  in  the  i'illi  canon,'  is 
an  invocation  to  demons  to  grant  prosperity,  and 
it  is  couched  in  the  orthodox  form  of  Buddhist 
spells^  namely,  as  an  '  act  of  asseveration '  (sarhcha- 
kiriya ;  Skr.  satyakriya)  *  which  is  virtually  an 
incantation. 

Tho  Ratana  Sutta  beprins:  'O!  all  ye  demons  who  are 
assembled,  terrestrial  or  celestial,  may  you  all  possess  happi- 
ness !  Listen  attentively  to  the  thin^rn  spoken  !  Therefore  yo 
demons  attend  !  Be  friendly  to  the  race  of  man  and  unremit- 
tingly protect  those  who  by  day  or  nipht  propitiate  you  by 
offerings  I  Whatever  wealth  there  may  he  in  this  or  in  other 
worlds,  or  whatever  superior  gem  in  the-  heavens,  these  f-annot 
be  compared  with  Buddha.  This  u'tmliko  Buddha  is  super- 
latively excellent.  By  this  truth  let  there  be  prosperity  1 '  and 
so  on  for  the  other  two  members  of  the  triad,  treasures,  etc.,  in 
fifteen  stanzas,  the  closing  sentence  of  each  being,  '  By  this 
truth  let  there  be  prosperity  I ' 

This  is  one  of  a  large  series  of  demonistic  and 
theistic  texts  ascribed  to  Bnddha  in  the  orthodox 
Pali  canon, »  and  belongs  to  a  phase  of  Buddhism 
which,  although  u-sually  overlooked  liy  ^Titers  on 
southern  Buddliism,  yet  forms  a  very  conspicuous 
and  important  part  of  southern  Buddhism  as  a 
practical  religion.  Its  contents  and  form  indicate 
that  it  nuLst  have  been  originally  composed  ex- 
pressly for  use  as  a  luck-compelling  charm,  based 
upon  the  supposed  magical  efficacy  of  the  pre- 
historic wishing-gem  or  amulet. 

The  'jewels  '  and  '  treasures'  in  Indian  Buddhist 
syrnbolism  and  cult  are  thus  seen  to  be  of  non- 
Indian,  pre- Vedic,  and  pre-Iranian  archaic  origin, 
and  possibly  l)orrowed  from  Assyrian  and  pre- 
historic mythology. 
LrranATURB.— This  is  suflBciently  indicated  in  the  footnotes. 

L.  A.  Waddell. 
JEWS.— See  Israel,  Judaism. 

JEWS  IN  CHINA.— See  China,  Jews  in. 

JEWS  IN  COCHIN  (MALABAR).— I.  His- 
tory.— The  earliest  known  history  of  this  com- 
munity connects  it  with  the  now  extinct  city  of 
Cranganore,  the  deserted  site  of  which  is  situated 
some  20  miles  north  of  the  present  port  and  town 
of  Cochin.  Spelt  Kranganur,  it  is  the  more  ea.sily 
seen  to  be  the  Portuguese  form  of  Koduhgalur, 
the  name  of  a  village  which  still  exists  close  by. 
It  is  almost  certainly  to  be  identified  with  the 
ancient  port  of  Mouziris  (MovsipU),  known  to  Pliny,'* 
Ptolemy,  and  the  author  of  the  Pcriplus  Maris 
ErythrcBi,  where,  according  to  the  Peutingerian 
Tables,  the  Romans,  up  to  at  least  A.n.  226,  kept 
a  force  of  two  cohorts  to  protect  their  spice-trade. 
Another  name  in  frequent  use  for  the  same  spot  in 
the  Middle  Ages  is  Shinkali." 

The  origin  of  the  settlement  is  shrouded  in 
obscurity.  We  may  pass  over  possible  deductions  to 
be  drawn  as  to  a  Palestino-Indian  trade  from  well- 
known  foreign  words  in  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
merchandise  of  King  Solomon,  suggesting  an 
Indian,  to  some  a  S.  Indian  or  Dravidian,  origin  ;*' 
the  traditions  of  the  Cochin  .Jews  themselves, 
enibodied  in  a  supposed  record-book  (Dibre  Eaya- 
mint),  represent  their  ancestors  as  arriving  in 
Malabar  immediately  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  (a.d.  70).''    Certainty  cannot, 

1  Chulavatjga,  1st  Sutta,  tr.  V.  FausboII,  SBE  x.2  [1898]  ii.  36; 
Childors,  J  HAS,  1869,  p.  314;  and  D.  J.  Gogerly,  Ceyloii 
Buddhism,  Colombo  and  London,  1908,  ii.  344-347. 

2  Cf.  Childers,  Pali  Diet.,  p.  408. 

3  See  Gogerly,  Ceylon  Buddhism,  ii.  327-393,  for  translationfi 
of  several  of  them. 

4  '  Muziris  primum  emporium  Indiae'  (HN  vi.  xxiii.  26). 

5  See  Yule  and  Burnell,  Uobson-Jobson,  artt.  '  Cranganore  ' 
and  'Shinkali';  .J.  W.  .McCrindle,  Aytcicnt  India  as  described 
by  Ptolemy,  London,  1885,  p.  51 ;  R.  Caldwell,  Dravidian 
Grammar'^,  do.  1875,  quoted  in  McCrinflle,  Periplvs  Maris 
Erythrcei,  p.  13;  al^JO  Burnell  in  I A  iii.  [JS74]  S.'Kf.,  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  confusion  often  met  with  in  India  owing  to  various 
names  for  the  same  site. 

«  1  K  W--,  2  Ch  921  (cf.  Milne  Rae,  Syrian  Church  in  India, 
p.  135  f.). 
7  See  Buchanan,  Christian  ResearcJies^i,  p.  222. 
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however,  be  attached  to  this  document,  which 
bears  signs  of  interpolation,  and  of  which  more 
than  one  version  exists,  and  whicli  may  even  liave 
been  wliully  rewritten  from  memory  after  destruc- 
tion from  various  causes.  The  first  really  reliable 
and  explicit  record  in  relation  to  tlie  Jews  of  Cochin 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  royal 
charter  [id-ianani),  engraved  on  plates  of  copper, 
whereby  a  piece  of  territory,  named  Anjuvanuam, 
is  conveyed  by  Bhaskara  Ravi  Varma,  the  reigning 
monarch  of  Malabar,  residing  at  his  palace  in  Mu- 
yirikodu,^  to  one  Joseph  Rabban,  headman  of  the 
Jewish  community,  and  to  his  heirs  in  perpetuity, 
with  the  annexation  to  it  of  various  pi-ivileges  of 
nobility  and  rights  of  revenue.  The  charter  is 
attested  by  the  signatures  of  six  subordinate  princes, 
whose  rank  Joseph  Rabban  may  be  assumed  to 
have  been  called  to  share.  Buchanan  in  1806 
caused  a  facsimile  of  this  charter  to  be  executed  in 
brass,  and  deposited  it  in  the  Library  at  Cambridge. 
A  description  of  it  by  Burnell,  entitled  '  The 
Original  Settlement  Deed  of  the  Jewish  Colony  at 
Cochin,'  with  reproductions  of  the  plates,  may  be 
found  in  lA  iii.  [1874]  333  f.  Burnell  shows  that 
this  document,  which  is  inscribed  in  archaic  Tamil, 
in  the  Vatteluttu  character,  must  be  ascribed  to 
some  time  in  the  8th  cent.,  perhaps  as  early  as  A.D. 
700.  It  reveals  the  Jews  in  an  already  affluent  and 
organized  condition  in  Malabar,  bespeaking  an 
arrival  considerably  anterior  to  its  date  ;  and  it 
was  presumably  conferred  by  the  king  in  return 
for  important  State  services  rendered  by  the  com- 
munity. After  the  light  alibrded  by  this  charter, 
obscurity  again  descends  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years  upon  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Malabar, 
covering  perhaps  a  period  generally  prosperous. 
When  it  lifts,  it  is  to  disclose  the  setting  in  of  a 
time  of  adversity  and  overthrow.  About  1565  the 
sack  of  Cranganore  by  the  Muhammadan  Zamorin 
of  Calicut,  who  previously  had  invaded  the  place 
in  1524  and  massacred  many,  accompanied  by  the 
incoming  of  the  Portuguese,  involved  the  ruin  of 
the  small  Jewish  State,  and  resulted  in  the  final 
desertion  of  Cranganore  as  a  place  of  abode.  Re- 
duced in  numbers,  and  with  largely  shattered 
fortunes,  the  main  body  of  the  dispossessed  Jews 
migrated  to  Cochin,  and  built  their  present  Jews 
Town  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Certain  of  their 
number,  however,  continued  to  linger  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  old  Cranganore,  at  places  named 
Chennamangalam,  North  Parur,  and  Mala,  where 
their  successors  are  still  to  be  found  ;  and  some 
have  settled  at  Ernakulam,  the  native  capital  of 
the  Cochin  State,  situated  a  few  miles  eastwards 
from  Cochin,  across  the  Malabar  Backwater. 

2.  *  White '  and  '  Black '  Jews.  —  A  singular 
feature  of  the  Cochin  Jewish  cfmimunity  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  observers  has  always  been  its  divi- 
sion into  '  White '  and  '  Black '  Jews.  As  early  as 
1655,  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,^  addressing  Cromwell, 
describes  them  as  consisting  one  part  '  of  a  white 
colour  and  three  of  a  tawny.'  Buchanan  and  a 
succession  of  later  writers  have  not  failed  to  call 
attention  to  the  same  distinction  of  colour.  Some 
writers  have  even  seen  their  way  to  discriminate  a 
third,  or  Brown,  section.  It  is  probably  correct  to 
regard  the  so-called  Black  Jews  as  comprising  two 
classes,  characterized  liy  themselves  as  M'yukhdsim 
(those  of  lineage)  and  enam  -  M'yvhhdnim  (non- 
M'yukhdsirn),  the  latter  embracing  DJ' shtikhdrcmm 
(manumitted  slaves).  Regarded  thus,  the  M'yuk- 
Msi)n.  among  the  Black  Jcm's  consider  themselves 
to  be  the  representatives  of  an  original  stock,  older 
than  the  present  White  Jews,  and  look  upon  the 

1  It  is  from  the  '  Miu  iii '  in  this  name,  elsewhere  shown  to  he 
identical  with  Cranganore,  that  the  classical  name  Mou^ipi'5  is 
believed  to  have  been  formed. 

2  See  Li/c  and  Lahovr.s  of  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  in  A.  Liiwy's 
Misccllani)  of  Uebrew  Literature,  ii.,  2nd  ser.,  London,  1877. 


cnam-JiTyukhdsim  as  a  class  made  up  of  the  off- 
spring of  mixed  unions  with  female  slaves,  after- 
wards manumitted,  and  increased  Ijy  the  descen- 
dants of  purely  Gentile  slaves  converted  to  Judaism. 
All  religious  disqualifications  have,  however,  long- 
ago  been  removed  from  all  concerned  by  the  recep- 
tion of  the  prescribed  rabbinical  Tbhilah  (lava- 
tion,  or  baptism) ;  and  a  certilicate  to  that  efleet 
M'as  lately  given  by  the  Chief  Rabbi  Phanizal 
of  Jerusalem  (variously  styled  the  Rabbi  R'shon 
rZion,  or  the  hakhdm  bdshl).  The  decision  of  the 
latter  was  based  largely  on  a  much  older  adjudica- 
tion, of  great  interest,  made  by  a  Rabbi  of  Alex- 
andria, known  as  Maharikash,^  who  died  in  1610. 
In  the  case  as  submitted  to  Mahdrikash,  the  original 
stock  of  the  Malabar  Jews  is  represented  as  con- 
sisting of  the  descendants  of  Jewish  merchants 
from  Togarmah  (Turkey),  Aden,  Sheiman  (Teman, 
or  Arabia),  and  Al-ajam  (Persia),  no  mention  being 
jiiade  of  any  from  Sjiain  or  other  European 
countries.  These  merchants  are  represented  as 
having  become  the  progenitors  of  a  numerous  off- 
spring through  female  slaves,  who,  mingled  with 
purely  Indian  converts  to  Judaism,  had  grown  into 
a  large  mixed  multitude,  there  being  800  houses  of 
the  latter  to  only  100  houses  of  the  M'yukhdsim, 
or  those  of  pure  stock ;  and  great  confusion  had 
occurred,  it  not  being  known  who  of  the  mixed 
class  had  been  ritually  admitted  within  the  circle 
of  pure  Israelites,  and  who  had  not.  Maharik;ish  in 
his  rcsponsnm  provides  for  the  treatment  of  the 
doubtful  cases,  and  for  tlie  habilitation  of  all  in  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Jews.  Although  the  re- 
ligious question  may  be  said  to  have  been  thus  set 
at  rest,  the  controversy,  as  a  social  one,  continues 
to  exist,  and  at  times  has  become  a  burning  one, 
the  White  Jews,  on  social  grounds,  holding  aloof 
from  marriage  with  the  Black  Jews,  and  the  two 
worshipping  almost  entirely  apart.  The  present 
White  Jews,  although  their  ancestors  may  have 
been  superinduced  upon  the  earlier  immigrant  stock, 
entitling  the  present  ones  to  be  regarded  to  a 
certain  extent  as  the  legitimate  successors  of  former 
foreign  Jews  of  pure  descent,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  tile  lineal  descendants  of  the  first  settlers. 
Their  ancestral  names  mark  them  as  a  gioup  by 
themselves,  largely  consisting  of  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  Jews,  mingled,  however,  with  some 
from  Persia,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere.  According  to 
investigations  set  on  foot  by  the  Dutch  Jews  of 
Am,sterdam  in  1685,-  the  first  Spanish  Jews  arrived 
in  Cochin  in  1511,  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
the  I31ack  Jews  had  preceded  them.  Witii  this 
view  there  agrees  a  custom  found  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  State  revenue  receipts  and  shcctorams 
(royal  writs)  of  frequently  styling  the  AVhite  Jews 
as  Pardesis  (foreigners),  and  their  .synagogue  as 
tlie  Pardesis'  synagogue.  The  synagogue  of  the 
White  Jews  is  in  date  the  last  of  those  in  Cochin, 
and  is  built  on  a  site  specially  carved  out  for  it 
from  the  adjoining  Palace  garden,  testifying  to  its 
being  a  belated  suitor.  Joseph  Rabban,  a  recipient 
of  the  copperplate  grant,  is  by  common  consent 
held  to  have  come  from  Yemen  in  Arabia,  and, 
according  to  this,  he  M'as  not  a  White  Jew.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  som-C  modern  writers  who 
have  accepted  the  ready-to-hand  conclusion  that 
the  present  White  Jews  of  Cochin  are  the  descen- 

1  Mahdrikash  is  an  acrostic  abbreviation  for  Moharur  Rabbi 
Jacob  de  Castro  (B'p'n'nc).  The  decision  is  to  be  found  in  a 
Hebrew  work  of  his  entitled  Dipx'  '''.IN  {Tents  of  Jacob), 
published  at  Leghorn  in  1783.  Mab.arikash  gave  decisions,  or 
respunsa,  on  questions  of  ritual  aiKl  castiistry  propounded  to 
him.  An  Eng.  tr.  of  the  passage  in  relation  to  the  Cochin  Jews, 
from  the  pen  of  'A  Cochin  Jew,'  may  be  found  in  the  Jewish 
Chronicle,  Oct.  5,  1908. 

2  The  report  of  this  Commission  was  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1687,  under  the  title  of  Notisias  dos  Judeos  de  Cochim,  by 
Pereyra  de  Paiva  (see  JE,  artt.  '  Cochin '  and  '  India '). 
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dants  of  the  original  settlers,  ami  tliat  the  Black 
Jews  are  an  entirely  mixed  class,  resulting  from 
Tinions  hctwecn  the  former  and  their  Indian  slaves, 
have  been  the  victims  of  too  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions. Wold',  having  propounded  such  a  view  in 
1839,  i)r()mptly  met  witli  an  indignant  rejoinder 
from  the  Black  Jews,  repudiating  the  tlieory.' 
'riie  fact,  (m  the  otiicr  liaml,  that  the  royal  copper- 
plate charter  is  found  at  present  in  the  keeping  of 
the  White,  and  not  of  the  Black,  Jews  would  seem 
to  point  to  some  position  of  consensual  priority 
which  the  White  Jews  must  have  occupied  in  the 
bygone  days  of  unbroken  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  community.  A 
White  Jew,  of  the  existing  house  of  llalegua,  held 
in  old  times  a  high  position  as  Mudaliar,  or  heredi- 
tarj'  headman  of  tlie  commnnity,  recognized  by 
the  Raja — an  honour  now  abolished.- 

The  pi-e.sent  numbers  of  the  Cochin  Jewish, 
community  are  small,  and  are  slowly  diminishing, 
as  judged  by  the  ])ercentages  of  se^'eral  past 
decades.  By'the  census  of  1911,  the  total  number 
of  Jews  amounted  to  1248.  Of  these,  73  are 
located  in  a  patch  of  the  Travancore  State,  which 
here  curiously  overlaps  that  of  Cochin,  and  takes 
in  the  town  of  North  Parur.  Of  the  1248  Jews 
mentioned,  1056  are  Black  Jews,  and  192  White. 
Distributed  according  to  residence  in  towns,  there 
may  be  said  to  be  428  Jews  at  Jews  Town,  Cochin  ; 
488  at  Emakulam  ;  147  at  Chennamangalam  ;  110 
at  ]\lala;  73  at  North  Parur;  and  2  at  Trichur. 
The  so-called  Black  Jews  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
above  places,  the  White  Jews  almost  exclusively 
in  Jews  Town,  or  in  the  neighbouring  European 
town  of  Cochin,  about  two  miles  north  of  it.  Jews 
Town  itself  consists  of  a  single  narrow  street, 
running  N.  and  S.  Its  northernmost  end  is  occupied 
by  the  synagogue  of  the  "White  Jews,  paved  with 
handsome  '  Dutch '  (but  in  fact  Chinese)  tiles,  and 
flanked  by  a  consi)icuous  clock-tower,  furnished 
with  a  Dutch  clock.  About  the  middle  of  the 
street  is  situated  the  Thekombagom  synagogue, 
and  near  the  southernmost  end  the  Kadavambagom 
synagogue,  both  of  the  Black  Jews.  Eastwards, 
across  the  Backwater,  at  Ernakulam,  the  capital 
of  the  Cochin  State,  situated  on  ground  granted 
them  for  a  .settlement  by  the  Raja  in  1711,  the 
Black  Jews  possess  two  more  synagogues,  also 
known  by  the  names  of  Thekombagom  and  Kada- 
vambagom. These  designations,  meaning 'south - 
side '  and  '  river-side '  respectively,  bear  no  relation 
to  the  present  locations  of  the  synagogues  in  either 
place,  but  are  derived  from  the  positions  originally 
occupied  by  the  corresponding  synagogues  in  Cran- 
ganore.  Internally,  the  synagogues  conform  to 
the  pattern  of  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
except  that  peculiarities  of  native  art  enter  into 
the  structure  of  their  fittings.  Externally,  after 
the  manner  of  tlie  country,  the  buildings  are 
generally  approached  by  a  sort  of  prolonged  porch 
or  corridor.  The  Black  Jews  possess  also  a  sj^na- 
gogue  at  each  of  the  three  places  North  Parur, 
Chennamangalam,  and  Mala.  Disused  sites  and 
ruins  of  discarded  synagogues  are  to  be  met  Avith, 
as  at  Tirtur  and  Palur,  and  an  old  synagogue 
known  as  the  'Cochin  Angadi'  is  situated  near 
Jews  Town. 

1  See  the  Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  September,  1839. 
Buchanan,  John  Wilson,  R.  De  Beth  Ilillel,  and  A.  Asher  are 
examples  of  writers  who  have  held  the  view  that  the  Black 
Jews  are  the  earlier  comers. 

-  While  designated  the  '  White '  and  the  '  Black,'  it  is  by  no 
means  the  case  that  the  White  are  always  fair,  or  that,  vice  versa, 
the  Black  are  invariably  dark.  Especially  was  the  present  writer 
himself  struck  by  the  fairness  of  many  of  the  Jews  at  Nortli 
Parur,  where  there  are  only  members  of  the  Black  commiiiiity. 
Elkan  Adler,  a  recent  visitor  to  the  Jews  of  Cochin,  has  re- 
marked on  the  same  fact  as  the  result  of  his  own  observations,  in 
artt.  contributed  to  the  Jeivish  Chronicle  of  May  5th  and  11th, 
1906. 


3.  Ritual.— In  their  synagogue  ritual  the  Jews 
of  Cochin  do  not  diU'er  appreciably  from  Jews  in 
other  fiarts  of  the  world.  They  follow  the  Sephardi 
rite,  like  most  of  the  Jews  of  tlie  East.  Immedi- 
ately after  tlie  Dutcli  c<)n<|uest,  they  established 
communications  with  llic  Jews  at  Amsterdam, 
and  obtained  fnmi  them  printed  copies  of  their 
Hebrew  ril  nal.  This  w.is  done  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  Wiiite  ami  Black  Jews  scjjarately  ;  and 
hereby  is  revealed  another  incidenl.-il  token  of  the 
independence  of  the  latter.  A  religious  song-book 
published  in  Amstenlam  in  16G8  is  described  on  its 
title-page  as  prepared  for  'the  several  Holy  Con- 
gregations of  the  Assembly  of  Jeshuran  of  Shingali,' 
while  another,  published  in  the  same  city  for  the 
White  Jews  within  live  or  six  years  of  the  other 
book,  describes  itself,  did'erently,  as  intended  for 
the  '  Kahal  Kogin  '  (Congregation  of  Cochin).  The 
two  books,  though  to  some  extent  alike,  differ 
cjiaractcristically  as  to  their  conti-nts. 

4.  Orj^anization  and  occupations. — As  to  com- 
munal organization,  the  Black  Jews  formed  till 
lately  a  confederation  of  seven  synagogue  com- 
munities, or  yogams,  embracing  the  two  in  Erna- 
kulam, the  two  in  Jews  Town,  and  one  each  at 
North  Parur,  Chennamangalam,  and  Mala.  The 
symmetry  of  this  arrangement  has  been  broken  in 
recent  years  by  the  secession  of  the  Kadavam- 
bagom synngogue  at  Jews  Town  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  White  Jews,  on  account  of  a  quarrel. 

In  respect  of  their  occujjations,  the  Cochin  Jews 
are  engaged  niainlji-  in  trade  and  merchandise, 
though  not  to  the  extent  prevailing  in  the  days  of 
their  forefathers.  The  Black  Jews  deal  fairly 
largely  in  rice,  fish,  and  especially  poultry,  and 
some  are  handicraftsmen.  Education  is  making 
way  among  both  classes,  although  the  recent 
census  shows  barely  more  than  a  quarter  of  their 
number  to  be  as  yet  literate  in  the  most  elementary 
sense.  A  few  are  aspiring  to  clerkships  in  the 
employ  of  the  State,  and  some  are  landliolders. 
Hebrew  is  well  studied  by  some,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  it  in  the  community  generally  is  far 
greater  than  among  the  Bene- Israel  (q.v.)  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  among  whom  some  of  the 
Black  Jews  are  in  request  as  synagogue-readers, 
but  with  whom  they  would  seem  to  be  otherwise 
entirely  unconnected  as  to  their  antecedents  and 
origin  on  Indian  shores. 

LrTBRATURE. — C.  Buchanan,  Christian  Researches''^,  Ix>ndon, 
1819,  pp.  219-235;  A.  Hamilton,  A  New  Account  of  the  East 
Indies'^,  2  vols.,  do.  1744  ;  A.  Asher,  Itinerary  of  R.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  London  and  Berlin,  1840 ;  J.  C.  Visscher,  Letters 
from  Malabar,  1743,  tr.  from  the  Dutch  by  Ileber  Drury, 
Madras,  1862;  H.  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Hobson-Jobsmi^, 
London,  1903,  artt.  '  Cranganore,'  '  Shinkali,'  etc.  ;  '  Notices  of 
the  Jews  of  Cochin'  in  the  Oriental  Chrintian  Spectator,  x. 
[1839] ;  J.  Wolff,  Tramh  and  Advent vre.--;  London,  1860-^1,  ii. ; 
JE,  artt.  'India,'  'Cochin,'  etc.  ;  A.  C.  Burnell,  'The  Original 
Settlement  Deed  of  the  Jewish  Colony  at  Cochin'  in  I A  iii. 
[1874]  333  f.  ;  J.  H.  Lord,  The  Jews  in  India  aiid  the  Far  Ea^t, 
Bombay,  1907 ;  M.  Sankara  Menon,  in  Cochin  Censns  Report, 
1901,  pp.  G1-6S;  C.  Achyuta  Menon,  ib.,  1801,  pp.  61-(i3 ;  V. 
Nag-am  Aiya,  in  Travancore  Census  Report,  189],  pp.  394-399 ; 
Isidore  Harris,  Jewish  Year  Book,  vii.  [1902-03]  190-198; 
Francis  Day,  The  Land  of  the  Penimauls,  Madras,  1863; 
Asiatic  Jonriial,  newser.,  vi.  (with  facsimiles  of  Jewish  plates), 
p.  34 f. ;  J.  H.  van  Linschoten,  Itinerarittm,  1583,  tr.  Burnell, 
London  (Hakluyt  Society),  1885,  i.  70,  285  f.  ;  W.  Logan, 
Manual  of  Malabar,  Madras,  1887  and  1906,  i.  247,  ii.  115  f.  ;  G. 
Milne  Rae,  The  Syrian  Church  in  India,  Edin.  and  Lond. 
1892,  ch.  X.  pp.  131-153;  R.  Collins,  Mif:sionary Enterprise  in  the 
East,  London,  1873,  pp.  45-55  ;  W.  T.  Gidney,  Sites  and  Scenes, 
London,  189S,  pt.  ii.  jip.  224-232  ;  J.  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
Edinburirh,  1847,  ii.  078-082;  J.  J.  Benjamin  II.,  Eiffht  Years 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  Hanover,  1S59.  Also  the  followmg  works 
in  Hebrew:  Mahdrikash,  Ahole  Yakoh  ('Tents  of  Jacob'), 
Leghorn,  1783  ;  R.  Jacob  Saphir,  Eben  Saphir,  Jlcntz,  1874, 
ii.  ;  Solomon  Reinman,  Travels  of  Solomon,  ed.  W.  Schur, 
Vienna,  1884;  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  Mikveh  Israel  {'Ho^ieot 
Israel'),  Lemburg,  1S70  ;  R.  Jacob  HsiCohen,  Mashbith  Milha- 
7n«f/j  ('Assuager'of  Battles'),  Cracow,  1889  ;  Samuel  RafTalo- 
vich,  Kadmoniyoth  Ilai/ehudim  B' Malabar  {'  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews'  in  Malabar'),  Jemsalem,  1901. 
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JEWS  IN  INDIA.— See  Bene  Israel. 

JEWS  IN  ISLAM.— The  attitude  of  the 
Muhaininadiuis  towards  the  Jews  and  the  conse- 
quent position  occui^ied  by  the  latter  in  the  lands 
of  Islaiu  must  be  traced  ultimately  to  the  dii'ections 
regarding  tiiem  promulgated  by  Muhammad,  and 
especially  to  the  ordinances  of  the  khalif  Omar. 
Muhammad's  attitude  was  at  first  one  of  sympa- 
thetic tolerance,  for  he  hoped  to  range  behind  him, 
in  support  of  the  faith  which  he  was  establishing, 
the  whole  of  the  force  of  the  powerful  Jewish  tribes 
of  Arabia.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he 
discovered  that  the  absorption  of  Judtusm  into  the 
new  faith  was  unattainable  ;  the  Jews  were  there- 
upon denounced  as  enemies  of  the  faith,  and  a 
bitter  war  of  extermination  was  waged  against 
them.  The  khalif  Omar,  who  reigned  from  A.D. 
634  to  644,  was  the  first  to  regularize  and  legalize 
the  attitude  of  Islam  towards  the  Jews,  and,  as  it 
was  under  liis  khalifate  that  Persia,  Egypt,  and 
Sj'ria,  all  lands  with  considerable  Jewish  popula- 
tions, first  came  under  Arabian  influence,  his 
Ordinances  had  immediately  a  considerable  influ- 
ence on  Je^\Ty.  By  these  Ordinances  Jews  were 
not  allowed  to  build  new  synagogues  or  to  restore 
those  which  were  in  ruins  ;  they  were  to  conduct 
their  services  in  subdued  tones,  and  to  pay  heavy^ 
and  exceptional  taxes  ;  they  were  not  to  hinder 
their  co-religionists  from  accepting  Islam  ;  they 
were  debarred  from  holding  public  office  or  from 
obtaining  a  verdict  against  a  Muhammadan  in  a 
court  of  law  ;  they  were  forbidden  to  ride  on  horses 
or  to  wear  signet  rings — both  marks  of  distinction  ; 
and  they  were  compelled  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress. 
A  Muhammadan  was  free  to  enter  a  synagogue  at 
any  time,  but  no  Jew  was  in  any  cu'cumstances 
admitted  into  a  mosque.  Even  in  death  Jews 
laboxired  under  a  disability,  for  they  were  allowed 
only  flat  tombstones  as  monuments.  These  Ordi- 
nances are  still  the  laAv  in  all  countries  in  which 
the  IMuhammadans  hold  sway,  although  they  are 
not  always  enforced.  They  were  not  invariably 
acted  upon  even  while  Omar  still  reigned,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  although  the  Ordinances  all  bear  his 
name,  the  Code  in  its  accepted  form  came  into  ex- 
istence gradually  during  a  period  which  extended 
beyond  the  date  of  his  assassination.  To  Omar, 
however,  was  undoubtedly  due  one  definite  piece 
of  persecution.  Determined  that  Arabia  should 
henceforth  know  no  infidel,  he  ruthlessly  exiled  the 
depressed  remnant  of  Jews  who  still  survived  in  the 
peninsula  in  a  state  of  semi-slavery. 

Outside  of  Arabia  the  rule  of  the  Muhammadans 
did  not  at  first  come  to  the  Jews  as  a  scourge. 
Under  the  later  Persian  kings  they  had  suffered 
persecution.  The  advent  of  the  conquerors  was 
consequently  welcomed,  and  the  Jews,  settled  in 
Mesopotamia,  aided  materially  in  the  conquest  of 
that  region.  Tlie  JMuhammadans,  on  their  part, 
treated  their  allies  with  tolerance,  and  an  era  of 
relative  happiness  daAvned  for  the  Jewish  com- 
munities of  Babylonia.  To  the  Jews  of  Syria  and 
of  Egypt  also  the  Muhammadans  came  as  deliverers 
from  the  yoke  of  oppression.  In  Arabia,  however, 
the  first  home  of  Muhammadanism,  the  Jews  have 
always  been  subject  to  persecution.  There,  if  any- 
where, the  Ordinances  of  Omar  have  had  their  full 
eff'ect.  As  late  as  last  century,  the  Jews  of  Yemen 
or  S.  Arabia  were  forbidden  to  wear  new  or  good 
clothes,  to  ride  on  an  ass  or  a  mule,  or  to  engage 
in  commerce.  With  hardly  an  exception  they 
were  until  recent  times  confined  to  menial  trades. 
Of  late  an  emigration  from  Yemen  has  set  in, 
and  many  of  the  former  Jewish  inhabitants  are 
now  settled  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  modern 
Jewish  settlements  in  Palestine,  where  they  ply 
the   trades  which   they  learned  in   their    former 


homes.  There  are  at  present  about  25,000  Jews 
in  Arabia. 

In  Persia,  Jewish  communities  have  existed  since 
the  period  of  the  Arab  conquest.  Tiie  disorders 
which  filled  the  centuries  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeded that  event  reacted  unfavourably  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  Jewish  population,  whose  condition 
from  that  day  to  this  has  almost  always  been  a 
pitiable  one.  The  30,000  Jews  who  are  to  be  found 
in  Per.sia  to-day  are  for  the  most  part  settled  in 
the  more  important  towns  of  Hamadan,  Isfahan, 
Kirmanshah,  Shiraz,  Teheran,  and  Mashad.  They 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  confined  to  their  own 
quarters  of  these  towns,  marked  oft'  from  their 
neighbours  by  occupation,  dress,  and  customs.  As 
a  rule  they  are  engaged  in  retail  trade  or  follow 
callings  for  which  little  respect  is  felt.  Another 
serious  disability  under  which  they  labour  is  the 
law  or  custom  whereby  a  Jew  converted  to  Islam 
inherits  all  the  property  of  his  relatives  to  tiie 
exclusion  of  the  next  of  kin.  The  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle,  a  society  founded  in  1860  for  the  pro- 
tection and  improvement  of  the  Jews  in  general, 
and  now  concentrating  its  attention  on  educational 
works  ir  Muhammadan  lands,  has  schools  for  boys 
and  girls  at  Teheran. 

Egypt  had  a  considerable  and  important  Jewish 
population  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion,  and 
throughout  the  period  of  Muhammadan  domina- 
tion, except  for  a  few  short  periods,  the  Jews  Avere 
both  prosperous  and  contented.  The  khalif  al- 
Hakim  (996-1020),  after  a  period  of  toleration, 
suddenly  began  to  enforce  the  Ordinances  of 
Omar.  He  even  exceeded  their  rigour.  He  com- 
pelled the  Jews  to  wear  bells  and  to  carry  in  public 
the  wooden  image  of  a  calf.  On  the  pretext  that 
they  mocked  him,  al-J^akim  burned  the  whole  of 
the  Jewish  quarter.  But  his  treatment  w^as  quite 
exceptional ;  moreover,  he  was  not  held  responsible 
for  his  actions.  Under  other  rulers  individual 
Jews  held  high  office  in  the  State.  Some  of  them 
— notably  Maimonides,  the  greatest  Jewish  philo- 
sopher of  the  Middle  Ages — were  physicians  to  the 
khalif.  Until  the  middle  of  the  16tli  cent,  the 
Jewish  communities  in  Egypt  were  presided  over 
by  a  ndgtd,  whose  rule  was  co-extensive  with  the 
Egyptian  dominions.  He  had  full  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  his  co-religionists  as  well 
as  power  to  punish  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
The  appointment  of  Rabbis  rested  with  him,  as  well 
as  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  civil  law 
was  observed  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction. 
The  ndgtd  was  appointed  by  the  khalif,  and  his 
installation  was  attended  by  much  ceremonial. 
The  Jewish  population  of  Egypt  is  at  present 
estimated  at  50,000. 

In  the  other  districts  of  N.  Africa  the  conditions 
were  much  the  same.  Although  there  were  times 
of  persecution,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of 
Muhammadan  domination  the  political  condition 
of  the  Jews  was  a  tolerably  easy  one.  The  pre- 
Muhammadan  conditions  of  Arabia  were  repro- 
duced to  some  extent,  and  Jewish  semi-independent 
tribes  roved  about  the  interior  of  N.  Africa  for 
centuries  after  the  Diaspora,  and  some  have  per- 
sisted to  the  present  day.  In  Tunis,  tOAvards  the 
end  of  the  8th  cent.,  there  was  a  persecution  by 
the  Imam  Idris,  but  his  reign  did  not  last  long. 
The  accession  of  the  Almohad  dynasty  led  to  a 
longer  period  of  tribulation.  The  first  of  the 
Almohads,  'Abd-ul  Mu'min,  was  responsible  for 
forcible  conversions  of  Jews  and  Christians  on  a 
wholesale  scale.  This  policy  Avas  pursued  by  his 
successors.  At  length  the  number  of  converts  had 
become  so  large,  and,  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  conversions,  their  sincerity  Avas  so  doubtful, 
that  a  distinctive  dress  was  allotted  to  them. 
Under  the  ^Jafsite  dynasty,  Avhich  commenced  in 
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1236,  the  coudition  of  the  Jews  improved  fi;reatly. 
But  even  in  the  relatively  comfortable  period  the 
Jews  snllered  from  many  disabilities,  notably 
special  taxation  and  restriction  of  residence. 
They,  however,  furnish(,'il  the  government  with  a 
succession  of  hi^di  olHcials,  in  particular  the  re- 
ceiver of  taxes  ^\  ho  was  also  the  qiiid  of  the  Jews, 
and  as  such  had  supreme  authority  over  them. 
Even  in  the  I'Jth  cent,  there  were  clian;j;es  of 
fortune.  For  instance,  in  1S55  many  of  the  indijf- 
nities  imposed  upon  them  were  abolished,  but  they 
continueil  to  suUer  some  persecution  until  tiie 
grant  of  a  constitution  by  Muhammad  Bey,  by 
which  their  liberties  were  secured.  Tunis  has 
since  1881  been  a  dependency  of  France.  Its 
Jewish  jjoiiulation  at  present  numbers  about  06,000. 
In  Algeria  the  conditions  were  iilentical  with  those 
in  Tunis  until  the  fall  of  the  ^Vlmohads.  Subse- 
quent to  that  event  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Jewish 
population  were  sinular  to  those  in  the  neighbour- 
ing State.  Under  the  Turks  in  both  regions  the 
Jews,  so  long  as  they  accepted  with  resignation 
the  disabilities  inlierent  in  the  Turkish  .system  of 
government  which  were  imposed  upon  them,  found 
their  condition  one  of  relative  comfort,  much  envied 
by  most  of  their  co-religionists  settled  in  Christian 
lands.  They  were  granted  self-government  under 
a  muqaddam  ;  they  Avere  conlined  in  quarters  set 
apart  for  them  ;  a  distinctive  dress  was  allotted  to 
them  ;  they  were  forbidden  to  ride  on  horses  or  use 
riding  saddles;  and  tliey  were  subjected  to  special 
taxation.  To-day,  after  ninety  years  of  French 
rule,  the  Jewish  population  of  the  Province 
numbers  65,000. 

In  Morocco  the  rule  of  the  Muhammadans  lasted 
until  our  own  day  and  still  exists  nominally.  In 
this,  the  westernmost  of  the  lands  of  N.  Africa, 
the  liistorj'  of  the  Jews  until  the  severance  of  the 
country  from  dependence  on  Baghdad  in  788,  is  the 
same  as  in  the  lands  farther  east.  Idris,  the  con- 
queror of  that  year,  was  successful,  by  means  of 
persuasion  aided  by  force,  in  inducing  the  Jewish 
tribes  of  the  west  to  join  liis  standard,  and  with 
their  assistance  he  was  able  to  consolidate  his  power. 
In  the  end,  however,  dissensions  arose  between  the 
conqueror  and  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  latter  sufiered  many  indignities.  For  the  follow- 
ing two  centuries  and  a  half  their  conditiouremained 
one  of  tolerable  comfort.  The  advent,  however,  of 
the  Almohads  in  1146  brought  upon  them,  here  as 
elsewhere,  all  the  rigours  of  persecution.  The  nilc 
of  the  Almohads  meant  forced  conversions  to  Islam 
and  the  expulsion  of  those  who  objected.  Even 
the  new  Muhammadans  were  not  allowed  to  live  in 
peace.  To  mark  them  out  fi'om  their  neighbours 
they  were  compelled  to  wear  a  distinguishing  badge. 
When  the  rule  of  the  Almohads  passed,  their 
position  improved  somewhat,  but  alw;i.ys  remained 

frecariuus.  Mulai  Arshid  and  his  brother  iNlulai 
small,  who  reigned  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent., 
were  especially  severe,  and  the  latter  plundered  the 
Jews  witliout  mercy.  During  the  subsequent  reigns 
the  Jews  very  often  suffered  cruel  persecution  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  periods  of 
quietude.  Whenever  civil  war  broke  out,  as  so  fre- 
quently happened,  the  Jews  in  the  disturbed  region 
were  among  the  first  to  sutler,  both  in  person  and 
in  property.  The  Sultan,  however,  even  during  the 
periods  of  per.secution,  frequently  had  a  Jewish 
favourite  or  adviser  ;  but  the  elevation  to  power  of 
individual  Jews  had  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the 
position  of  the  Jews  as  a  body.  These  periodical 
massacres  continued  practically  until  the  day  on 
which  the  French  took  over  the  protectorate  of  the 
country.  They  were  not  always  engineered  by  the 
party  in  power.  More  frequently  they  were  part 
of  a  movement  against  the  government.  To  the 
Jew,  however,  whether  he  was  murdered  or  plun-  I 
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dered  by  a  supporter  of  the  reigning  Sultan,  or  of 
one  desirous  of  taking  his  place,  was  not  a  matter 
of  consequence.  The  Jewish  population  of  Morocco 
to-day  is  estimated  to  number  about  110,000. 

The  tolerant  conditions  under  which  the  Jews  of 
N.  Africa  were  living,  coujjlcd  with  the  harsh 
measures  of  the  Visigothic  kmgs  in  Spain,  led  the 
Jews  of  the  Peninsula  to  welcome  the  Moorish  in- 
vasion which  culminated  in  a  permanent  settle- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  For  a 
long  time  the  position  of  the  Jews,  as  subjects  of 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  was  as  favourable  as  that  in 
the  most  tolerant  period  in  N.  Africa.  The  first 
persecution  of  the  Jews  of  the  F<;ninsula  by  the 
followers  of  Islam  occurred  in  1066,  when  1500 
families  in  Granada  Avere  massacred  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  race  in  that  city  driven  into  exile. 
The  accession  to  power  of  the  Almoravids,  a  couple 
of  decades  later,  led  to  further  excesses,  and  the 
position  of  the  Jews  was  rendered  even  worse,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  further  quarter  of  a  century,  by  the 
rise  or  the  Almohads,  whose  policy  towards  thera 
lias  been  described  above. 

To  the  Jews  of  the  Byzantine  empire  the  con- 
quests by  the  Turks  came  as  a  relief  from  oppression. 
Under  Turkish  rule  their  position  was  raised  so 
much  that  no  precedent  approaching  to  it  could  be 
found  throughout  Christendom.  They  were  allowed 
to  live  and  move  in  the  Turkish  dominions  with  per- 
fect freedom.  In  occupation  and  dress  thej'  were 
without  restrictions.  They  were  even  admitted  into 
the  army.  Many  rose  to  high  positions  in  the  State, 
and  became  the  trusted  advisers  of  successive  Sul- 
tans. To  the  Jews  of  the  lands  of  oppression  Turkey 
became  the  land  of  promise.  In  the  15th  cent,  those 
of  Hungary  and  Germany  were  invited  to  settle 
there,  and  many  did  so.  Later,  at  the  end  of  the 
same  century,  the  expulsion  from  Spain  led  to  a  con- 
siderable further  Jewish  immigration  into  Turkey. 
The  refugees  were  everywhere  welcomed  by  the 
Turkish  government  and  people.  The  immigrants 
brought  many  valuable  industries  to  Turkey,  with 
great  advantage  to  their  new  country  as  well 
as  to  themselves.  They  concentrated  for  the  most 
part  in  the  larger  cities.  In  Salon ica  they  settled 
in  such  numbers  as  almost  to  make  it  a  Jewish 
city,  and  even  to  this  day  the  Jewish  is  tlie  largest 
element  in  the  population  of  the  port. 

The  Sultans  not  only  granted  absolute  freedom 
to  their  Jewish  subjects,  and  utilized  wit h  advantage 
all  their  services ;  they  also,  on  occasions,  intervened 
on  behalf  of  foreign  Jews  who  were  suffering  at  the 
hands  of  other  governments.  Notable  instances  of 
such  action  were  the  representations  made  at  Venice 
on  behalf  of  Donna  Gracia  Mendes  which  led  to  her 
release,  and  the  protests  sent  to  the  pope  against 
the  treatment  of  Jewish  prisoners  at  Ancona.  The 
office  of  hdkhditi  bdshl,  or  chief  Rabbi,  was  instituted 
in  the  reign  of  Muhammad  the  Conqueror  (1451- 
81).  He  was,  and  still  is,  the  official  representative 
of  the  Jews  in  civil  affairs.  The  hd/chdm  bdshl  was  a 
member  of  the  State  council.  He  had  considerable 
powers  over  the  Jews  of  the  empire.  He  arranged 
their  taxation,  appointed  Rabbis,  and  was,  in  fact, 
under  the  Sultan,  the  ruler  of  the  Jews  of  Turkey. 
The  first  hdkhdni  bdshl,  Moses  Capsali,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Sultan.  His  successors  were  ap- 
pointed subject  to  the  Sultan's  approval.  The 
Golden  Age  of  the  Jews  of  Turkey  lasted  for  about 
two  centuries.  But,  as  in  all  despotic  States,  the 
conditions  under  which  they  lived  had  no  surety  of 
permanence.  Their  rights  and  privileges  depended 
on  the  whims  of  the  rulers,  and,  when  a  Sultaii 
such  as  INIurad  III.  arose,  they  found  even  their 
li\es  in  danger.  It  was  by  this  Sultan  that  restric- 
tions on  the  dress  of  the  Jews  were  introduced.  In 
the  18th  cent.,  which  was,  moreover,  one  of  greater 
misfortunes  for  the  Jews  of  Turkey,  further  restric- 
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tions  were  introduced.  During  tlie  19tli  cent,  their 
condition  improved  little,  if  at  all.  The  misery  pre- 
valent among  them  was,  however,  due  to  economic 
and  social  causes  rather  than  to  political  ones.  The 
revolution  of  1908  swept  away  all  political  difier- 
ences  between  Jews  and  Rluhaniniadans,  and  at 
present  their  relative  position  is  one  of  absolute 
equality.  In  Palestine,  however,  foreign  Jews  are 
in  theory  not  permitted  to  settle  or  to  acquire  land. 
Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan  war  of 
J  9 11-12,  the  Jewish  population  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
was  estimated  at  18U,000,  of  whom  65,000  were 
in  Constantinople.  Turkey  in  Asia,  apart  from 
Arabia,  has  about  250,000  Jews. 

LiTEiiATURE.— For  the  general  subject  H.  Graetz,  Ilistory  of 
the  Jews,  Loudon,  1891-92,  and  artt.  in  JE  \\h\c\x  deal  with  the 
relative  countries,  and  also  those  on  '  Islam,'  '  Mohammed,'  and 
'  Yemen,'  should  be  consulted.  For  the  conditions  during  the 
last  half  century  the  successive  annual  reports  of  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Uniderselle  and  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association  give 
much  information.  For  Arabia  see  R.  Leszynsky,  Die  Juden 
in  Arahien  zur  Zeit  Mohammeds,  Berlin,  1910  ;  H.  Hirschfeld, 
'  Essai  sur  I'histoirc  des  Juifs  de  M6dine,'  in  REJ  vii.  [1S83]  167, 
and  X.  [18S5]  10  ;  for  Persia  see  E.  N.  Adler,  Jews  in  many 
Lands,  London,  1905 ;  for  N.  Africa  see  J.  E.  Budgett  Meakiii, 
'The  Jews  of  Morocco,'  in  JQR  iv.  [1S92]  369  ;  L.  Addison,  The 
Present  State,  of  the  Jews  .  .  .  in  Barbary,  London,  1675  ;  M. 
Wahl,  UAlijerie"^,  Paris,  1889;  L.  Reynier,  De  I'Economie 
publii/ae  et  r'urale  des  Arahes  et  des  Juifs,  Geneva,  1S20 ;  J.  C. 
Fregfier,  Les  Juifs  algiriens,  leur  passd,  leur  prisent,  Icur 
avenir  jiiridique,  Paris,  1865  ;  D.  Cazis,  Essai  sur  I'histoire  des 
Israelites  de  'I'unisie,  do.  1889 ;  for  Turkey  see  M.  Franco,  Essai 
sur  I'histoire  des  Israilites  de  I'empire  ottoman,  do.  1897  ;  L.  A. 
Frankl,  The  Jews  in  the  East,  London,  1859,  and  1.  Loeb,  La 
Situation  des  Israelites  en  Turquie,  Paris,  1877. 

A.  M.  Hyamson. 

JEWS  IN  ZOROASTRIANISM.— The  ac- 
count of  the  Jewish  Exile  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jews  under  the  Achajmenian  dynasty  are  too 
familiar  to  require  recapitulation  here ;  suffice  it 
to  say  tliat  the  history  of  Mordecai  and  Esther 
l^roves  that  exile  and  Jewish  birth  were  no  bars  to 
the  attainment  of  high  rank  even  at  the  king's 
court.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  the  Jews  began  to  proselytize,  and  the 
Babj'lonian  Talmud  itself  was  written  in  the 
Persian  dominion,  while  such  cities  as  Nehardea 
were  centres  of  Jewish  culture.  The  only  convert 
of  real  note  was  the  petty  king  of  Adiabene,  Izates 
(35-59;  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  ii.  3),  whose  name(=Avesta 
Yazata,  '  angel '),  like  that  of  his  father  Monobazos 
(cf.  Armenian  Manavaz),  is  Iranian. 

When  the  last  Parthian  monarch,  ArtabanosIV., 
fell  in  battle-  in  A.D.  226,  the  Jews  lamented  his 
death  and  feared  the  accession  of  the  founder  of 
tlie  Sasanian  dynasty,  Artasir  Papakan,  who,  in 
fact,  imposed  certain  minor  restrictions  upon  them 
and  forbade  them  to  bury  their  dead.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  schools  were 
honoured  not  only  at  the  court  of  this  very  king, 
but  also  at  that  of  Sapur  i.  (241-272).  The  great 
friend  of  ^the  Jews  Avas  Yazdagird  I.  (399-420),  who 
married  Sosan-doxt,  or  Gasyan-dtixt,^  the  daugliter 
of  the  Jewish  cxilarch  (khiSj  i:''-i),2  probably  Kahana 
I.,  and  who  became  by  lier  the  father  of  the  famous 
Paliriira  Gor  (420-438).  This  queen  established 
colonies  of  her  co-religionists  in  Sos  (Shushan), 
Sostar  (Shuster),  and  Gai  (Ispahan),  while  Xwarizm 
(Khiva)  is  said  to  have  been  founded  either  by  a 
certain  '  Narses  of  the  Jcm's  '  (who  would  probably 
be  the  younger  brother  of  Bahram  G5r)  or  (ac- 
cording to  a  less  likely  decipherment  of  the  Pahlavi 
text)  by  '  the  exilarch  of  the  Jews.'  ^  Another  Jew 
in  high  favour  with  Yazdagird  was  Huna  bar 
!Nathan,  who  was  never  exilarch,  as  has  often  been 

1  J.  Darmesteter,  'La  Reine  Shasyftn  D6kht,'  in  Actes  dv 
vliime  con(j.  internal,  des  orientalistes,  ii.  [Leyden,  18931 
193-198. 

2  On  the  relations  of  the  exUarchs  with  the  Sasanian  monarohs 
see  F.  Lazarus,  Die  Udupler  der  Vertriebenen,  Frankfort,  189i), 
pp.  131-150. 

^  SaU-otha-%  Erdn,  ed.  and  tr.  E.  Blochet,  RTAP  xvii.  [1895] 
165-17G,  tr.  J.  J.  Modi,  Aiydd(jdr-i-ZanrAn,  etc,  Bombay,  1899, 
chs.  xlvi.f.,  liv.,  X. 


supposed,  but  was  probably  a  cousin  of  S6.san- 
doxt' — a  fact  which  may  account  for  the  special 
affection  manifested  for  him  by  the  king. 

Under  more  orthodox  Zoroastrian  rulers,  the 
Jews  fared  worse,  and  persecutions  are  recorded 
during  the  reiuns  of  Bahram  Gor's  son,  Yazdagird 
n.  (438-457),  Peroz  (Firuz)  (459-484),  and  Qubad  I. 
(488-531),  while  there  is  some  evidence  that  their 
condition  was  unfavourable  late  in  the  6th  cent., 
since  they  supported  the  rebellion  of  Bahram  Cubin 
against  Ormazd  IV.  in  589  (Theopliylactus,  v.  7).  In 
343  the  Jewish  physicians  of  a  Persian  queen  are 
mentioned  as  calumniating  the  Christian  St. 
Tarbula  (or  Pherboutha)  and  her  companions ;  ^ 
and,  when  St.  GiwargiSAvas  martyred  on  14th  Jan. 
615,  his  executioners  were  Jews.^ 

The  literature  of  the  Middle  Persian  period, 
which  is  the  product  of  the  revival  of  Zoroastrian 
orthodoxy,  is  distinctly  hostile  to  Judaism.  Ac- 
cording to  the  &u.yast  Id-Sdyast,  vi.  7,  Zandiks, 
Jews,  and  Christians  are  'of  a  vile  law,'  and  the 
Dlnkart  (ed.  and  tr.  Peshotan  Behramji  Saujana, 
Bombay,  1874  ff.,  pp.  24,  257,  310,  456)  declares 
that  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Manichaiism  are 
degraded  in  sjjirit  and  dangerous  to  Zoroastrianism, 
and  that  the  evils  of  the  worst  age  of  the  world 
are  due  to  the  '  sinful  dispositions  of  all  men, 
derived  from  the  Yahudi  religion,'  whose  laws  and 
tenets  are  liable  to  ruin  the  earth.  The  Torah  is 
'  the  words  of  devils  and  unworthy  of  belief,'  and 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  composed  by  Azi 
l^ahaka,  the  dragon  who  dwelt  in  Babylon 
(possibly  an  allusion  to  the  Talmudic  schools  of 
Sura,  Pumbeditlia,  and  Nehardea  in  Babylonia), 
who  deposited  them  in  the  '  fortress  of  Jerusalem,' 
and  made  mankind  submit  to  Judaism  on  three 
separate  occasions  (perhaps  referring  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob;  less  probably  to  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  Eliiah — or  Enoch — as  precursors  of  the 
Messiah;  pp.  604 f.,  372 f.,  379).  The  same  evil 
being  was  the  author  of  ten  '  universally  noxious 
precepts ' : 

(1)  The  Almighty  is  the  injurer  of  the  universe  ;  (2)  demons 
are  to  be  worshipped  as  the  source  of  all  earthly  prosperity  ; 
(3)  injustice  shovild  be  performed  rather  than  justice  ;  (4)  un- 
rig-hteousness  and  disgracefulness  are  to  rule  in  everything ; 
(5)  greedy  and  selfish  lives  must  be  led  ;  (6)  children  must  receive 
no  training  for  noble  fatherhood;  (7)  no  protection  may  be 
given  to  the  poor  ;  (8)  goats  must  be  killed  before  reaching 
maturity ;  (9)  pious  men  must  be  offered  to  the  demons ;  (10) 
men  must  be  cruel,  revengeful,  and  murderous. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  of  these  'precepts'  mention 
the  Jews,  and  may  be  based  on  Lv  4-^  and  on  dis- 
torted reminiscences  of  condemnation  of  human 
sacrifice,  as  in  2  Cli  283,  Ps  lOe^"-,  Is  57^  Jer  19^f- 
32-5,  Ez]^  16-"'-  23=*7-  38. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  Tahuud  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Dmkart,  if  the  reading  Gyeniard 
(Nioj)  in  V.  i.  2  f.  is  correct  (see  E.  W.  West,  SBE 
xlvii.  [1897]  119  f.  and  lutrod.  p.  xiiif.),  and  a  know- 
ledge pi  the  Talmud  is  plainly  sliown  in  the  9th 
cent.  Sikand-gUvidnik-Vi}dr,'^\\\iii-\\,  in  its  polemic 
against  Judaism  (xiii.-xiv.  ;  tr.  West,  SBE  xxiv. 
[1885]  208-229),  also  quotes  from  the  OT  (Gn  pf- 
2i«f.  39.  11-16.  i8f.  c«,  Ex  205,  Dt  29'»  3235,  pg  9510^  ig 

3027f.  4219). 6 

The  quotations  are  paraphrases  rather  than  translations. 
Thus,  Gn  2iiJf. is  rendered  :  'The  Lord,  who  is  the  sacred  being 
himself,  commanded  Adam  thus :  "  Eat  of  every  tree  which  is 

1  Cf.  Lazarus,  p.  110 f.;  M.  Seligsohn,  'Huna  b.  Nathan,' 
^£  vi.  [1904]  493  f. 

2  AS,  Apr.  iii.  1180G]  21  (  =  Sozomen,  IIE  ii.  12),  and  p.  i  ff. 

3  G.  Hoffmann,  A  u^szUge  ai«  syr.  Akten  pers.  Mdrtyrcr, 
Leipzig,  1880,  p.  Ill  f. 

4  Contracted  in  this  art.  to  SgV. 

B  A  Persian  translation  of  the  Bible  ia  mentioned  by  Theodoret 
(f)th  cent.  ;  Gracarum  Affectionum  curatio,  v.  [TO  Ixxxiii. 
943]) ;  cf.  also  L.  Blau,  Zur  Einleit.  in  die  heil.  Schrlft,  Strass- 
burg,  1894,  pp.  96-98 ;  A.  Kohut,  Krit.  Bcletichtunij  der  pers. 
Pentateuch- Uebersetz.  des  Jacob  b.  Joseph  Tavus,  Leipzig,  1871, 
11.  6 ;  R.  Uottheil,  JE  iii.  [1902]  190 ;  W.  Bacher,  ib.  vii.  [1904J 
317. 
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in  this  grardeo,  except  of  that  tree  of  knowledge  ;  bc&iuso  when 
you  eat  thereof  you  die  "  '  in  one  passage  (xiii.  1S-2U),  and  'T)ie 
sacred  beinff  commanded  Adam  thus  :  "Thou  shalt  not  cat  of 
this  one  tree  which  is  in  paradise.  .  .  .  When  you  eat  of  this 
tree  you  die  "' (xi.  352,  xiii.  143;  cf.  the  variants  of  Gn  SU  in 
xiii.  33  as  compared  with  xiii.  13'J).  It  is  sukki-"  ted  by  West 
(SBH  xxiv.  225,  note  4,  and  p.  x\viii)  that  the  I'iizaiid  form 
Aitinaa  (Skr.  Asinaka),  '  Isaac,'  in  i>(il'  xiv.  42  is  a  faulty  tran- 
scription of  the  I'ahlavi  characters  for  A'uok  =  Syr.  'Is  'hog,  and 
that,  accordini,'ly,  the  ultimate  source  from  which  the  Zoro- 
astrian  polemists  drew  was  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Bible.i  In 
Gn  1-  there  is  a  curious  variant,  '  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep'  being  rendered  in  i'l/f  xiii.  6f.,  '  darkness  and  black 
water.'  With  this  '  black  water '  we  may  perhaps  compare  the 
'black  water'  (N"1.\"D  N'D)  which,  in  Manda,an  cosmogony,  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  and  forms  the  home  of  all  evil 
(A.  J.  H.  W.  Brandt,  Mai'iddiscke  Religion,  Leipzig,  1889,  pp. 
43,  60,  63-05,  70).    This  is  also  .termed  N'CnNn   K'D,  'turbid 

water,'  N'cnxn  being  developed  by  metathesis  from  OliOZ., 

probably  under  the  influence  of  |>O00lZ.,  Dinn,  'abyss,'  in 
C.n  12  (Brandt,  p.  131 ;  cf.  T.  Noldeke,  Mandaische  Grammatik, 
Halle,  li.7.5,  p.  C6;  cf.  K.  Kessler,  PliEi  xu.  [1903]  166  f.,  ICi)). 

The  intluence  of  the  Targuiu  of  the  jiseudo- 
.lonatlian  (7th  cent.)  probably  allected  the  render- 
ing of  Ex  20^  in  SgVy.iy.  4-7.  When,  in  translating 
Gn  3'*,  the  SgV  (xiii.  43)  makes  God  .say  to  the 
serpent,  '  For  thee  also  there  shall  be  no  feet,'  this 
may  be  derived  either  from  the  same  Targuni  or 
from  Bereshith  Rabbah,  the  oldest  of  the  Midrashini 
(probably  c.  4th  cent.),  which  contains  (xix.  1,  xx.  5) 
the  following  Haggada,  known  already  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  I.  i.  4) : 

'  According  to  the  opinion  of  Hoshaiah  the  Great  [3rd  cent.], 
the  serpent  had  two  feet,  and  stood  erect,  like  a  reed.  . .  .  "Upon 
thy  belly  shalt  thou  go."  At  the  instant  God  spake  thus,  the 
ministering  angels  descended,  and  took  away  from  the  serpent 
his  hands  and  his  feet '  (A.  Wiinsche,  Der  Midrasch  Bereschit 
Rabba,  Leipzig,  1881,  pp.  82,  89). 

Talmudic  stories  appear  four  times  in  the  Sikand- 
guindnik-  Vijdr. 

In  SgV  xiv.  30,  God  is  said  to  prepare  daily,  with  His  own 
hand,  90,000  worshippers,  whom  He  dismisses,  at  night, '  throuph 
a  fiery  river,  to  hell.'  With  this  is  to  be  compared  the  tradi- 
tion attributed  to  Joshua  b.  Hananiah,  that  no  portion  of  the 
heavenly  host  serves  God  for  more  than  a  day,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  that  time  they  are  dismissed  to  the  stream  of  fire  from 
which  they  were  created  (cf .  Un  71",  Ps  1044),  anpther  company 
of  angels  taking  their  places.2  According  to  SgV  xiv.  40-50, 
when  the  Lord  visited  Abraham  to  console  him  in  old  age  and 
affliction,  Uis  host  sent  Isaac  to  fetch  wine  from  paradise,  but 
God  would  drink  it  only  when  Abraham  had  convinced  Him  of 
the  purity  of  its  origin.  This  seems  to  be  a  confusion  of  Gn  IS'-'- 
and  27'-^,  for,  according  to  the  Targum  of  the  pseudo- Jonathan, 
ad  loc,  and  Yalqut  (Gen.  115),  the  wine  which  Jacob  brought  his 
father  Isaac  was  made  from  grapes  formed  at  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  carried  from  paradise  to  Jacob  by  the  archangel 
Michael.3  The  story  is  told  in  ^'^K  xiv.  5S-70  of  how  a  righteous 
man  in  dire  poverty  prayed  for  divine  aid  ;  but  the  angel  who 
appeared  told  him  that  the  sum  total  of  joy  and  sorrow  may  not 
be  altered.  Since,  however,  the  righteous  man  already  had 
prepared  for  him  in  paradise  a  throne  with  jewelled  feet,  he 
might  have  the  benefit  of  one  of  these  on  earth.  After  consult- 
ing with  his  wife,  the  man  decided  that  he  would  not  diminish 
celestial  bliss  to  gain  comfort  in  this  world.  This  is  the  Jewish 
story  of  Haiiina  b.  Dosa,  who,  under  like  circumstances,  received 
a  golden  table-leg  from  paradise,  but  who,  after  his  wife  had 
haid  a  vision  in  which  she  saw  her  husband  feasting  in  heaven 
at  a  two-legged  table,  while  all  the  other  righteous  had  three- 
legged  tables,  besought  that  the  gift  might  be  withdrawn.-* 
The  last  story  is  of  less  certain  origin.  According  to  SgV  xiv. 
75-78,  God  boasted  of  killing  '  in  one  day  an  assemblage  of  sin- 
ners, as  well  as  innumerable  innocents.  And,  when  the  angels 
talked  much  of  the  unreasonable  performance,  He  then  spoke 
of  it  thus  :  "  I  am  the  Lord,  the  ruler  of  wills,  superintending, 
unrivalled,  and  doing  my  own  will,  and  no  one  assists  or  is  to 
utter  a  nmrnmr  about  me."  '  This  may  possibly  be  a  distorted 
reminiscence  of  some  such  passage  as  Job  92-- 12,  Ezk  213  5,  or 
Dn  435.  0.  H.  Toy  suggests  to  the  writer  that  a  closer  parallel 
is  the  legend  of  the  journej'  of  Moses  with  al-Khidr  (Quran,  xviii. 
64  ff.),  who  staves  in  a  boat  belonging  to  jioor  lis'iermen,  slays  an 

1  Cf.  the  fragments  of  a  Sogbdiau  version  of  the  NT,  ed. 
F.  W.  K.  MiiUer,  'Soghdische  Texte,  I.,'  ABAW,  1912  ;  it  may 
be  suggested  that  this  Soghdian  version,  which  is  closely  de- 
pendent on  the  Svriac,  dates  from  the  9th  or  10th  cent.  (L.  H. 
Gray,  JJa:prxxv.'[1913]  59-01). 

2  Bereshith  Babbah,  Ixxvii.  1  (on  Gn  322<i);  see  Wiinsche,  379  ; 
also  Ekah  Rabhati  on  La  32J  (A.  Wiinsche,  Der  Midra-^ch  Echa 
Rabbati,  Leipzig,  ISSl,  p.  VZG) ;  cf.  W^  Bacher,  Agada  dcr  Tan- 
naiieiVi,  Strassburg,  1903,  i.  172  ;  L.  Blau,  JE  i.  [1901]  580. 

-  See  I.  L6vi,  cited  by  J.  Darmesteter,  REJ  xix.  [1889]  14, 
note  1. 
4  L6vi,  15,  note  2  ;  S.  Mendelsohn,  JE  vi.  216. 


apparently  harnilesa  youth,  and  repairs  the  wall  of  persons  who 
had  refused  hospitality  to  Moses  and  his  companion— the  reasons 
being  that  a  piralii  ;d  king  was  about  to  seize  the  boat,  the  young 
man  was  an  inlidel  who  would  bring  grief  upon  his  pious  parents, 
and  under  the  wall  was  a  I  reasure  belonging  to  two  orjibans,  who 
would  recover  their  wealth  on  reaching  maturity.  The  lesson 
is  reproof  of  man's  unseemly  inquisitiveness  into  the  ways  of 
(»od.  The  story  in  the  Qur'dii  is  of  Jewish  origin  (G.  Weil, 
Libliscltc  Lege.ndeii  der  Mwsclindnner,  Frankfort,  1845,  pp. 
17S-1SI),  and  recurs  in  the  Hagt:adic  account  of  the  journey  of 
Asuiodajus  to  Solomon  (L.  Ginzberg,  JE  ii.  (1902]  218;  cf.  also 
H.  Oesterley, Gesta  liumaiwruia,  Berlin,  1872,  pp.  80, 724  f .,  J.  C. 
Duniop,  Uist.  of  Fiction,  ed.  H.  WiLion,  London,  1896,  ii. 
203-209,  and  art.  Kijidr). 

LiTEaATURB.— In  addition  to  the  references  alrca<ly  given, 
Sikand-gumdnik-Vijdr,  ed.  Hoshang  Jamaspji  Jamasp-Asana 
and  E.  W.  West,  Bombay,  18S7,  tr.  E.  W.  Wesi,SliE  xxiv.  [1885] 
117  ff.  ;  J.  Darmesteter,  'Textes  pehlvis  relatil.s  au  Judaisnie,' 
HEJ  xviii.  [IbSO]  1-15,  xix.  [Ih^O]  41-50  ;  L.  H.  Gray,  '  I'ahlavi 
Literature,  Jews  in,'  JE  ix.  [1905]  4G2-1C5,  expanded  ;i»  '  Jews  in 
Pahlavi  Literature,'  Acteii  dn  (xiv'if  cimnr.  internal,  den  rrrienta- 
listes,  i.  [Paris,  1905]  177-1J2 ;  F.  SpieRel,  Eranixchc  Alter- 
tlntmskunde,  Leipzig,  1871-78,  iii.  717  f. ;  H.  Graetz,  IJigt.  0/ the 
Jcivs,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1891-92,  ii.  603  ff.,  iii.  Iff.;  artt. 
'  Artaban,'  '  Bahjram  Tshubin,' '  Chosroes,'  '  Persia,'  etc. ,  in  JE. 

Louis  H.  Gray. 

JHINWAR,  DHiMAR,  DHINWAR  (Skr. 
dhivara,  'fisherman'). — Tiie  term  applied  in  the 
Panjab  to  thecarrier,  waterman,  lisherman,  and  bas- 
ket-maker castes  of  the  E.  districts  and  Ku.shmii\ 
The  caste  numbered,  according  to  the  Census  of 
1911,  375,694,  of  whom  61  per  cent  were  Hindus 
and  the  remainder  Muhanimadans,  with  a  small 
Sikh  minority.  It  has  a  low  place  in  the  Hindu 
caste  system,  and,  as  with  the  allied  castes,  its 
Hindu  or  Muhammadan  beliefs  are  only  a  .slight 
veneer  over  Animism.  Its  members  worship  chiefly 
the  deities  or  spirits  connected  with  their  occupa- 
tion, and  the  divinities  of  the  great  rivers,  Ganges, 
Jumna,  and  Indus  ;  and  they  make  offerings  to  the 
boats,  nets,  and  other  implements  of  their  craft. 

One  remarkable  rite  is  almost  peculiar  to  them. 

In  the  Panjab  on  the  8th  day  before  the  Divall,  or  feast  ol 
lights,  which  is  cele>)rated  at  the  new  moon  of  Kartlik  (Oct.- 
Nov.),  the  Hoi  or  HQi  festival  is  held,  at  which  the  Jhinwarni, 
or  female  water-carrier,  of  the  household  is  given  the  first  place, 
and  is  petted  by  the  ladies  of  the  family,  who  act  as  her  tire- 
women. After  the  house  has  been  purified  by  being  smeared 
with  cow-dung,  figures  of  a  litter  and  its  bearers  are  drawn  on 
the. wall  in  four  or  five  colours,  and  to  it  offerings,  accompanied 
by  the  usual  worship  (pUjd)  with  incense,  lights,  and  flowers, 
are  made,  consisting  of  radishes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other 
roots  of  the  season.  The  legend  tells  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Kaliyuga,  or  present  evil  age,  death,  murrain,  and  famine 
devastated  the  world.  The  Brahmans  prayed  and  practised 
austerities,  but  in  vain.  They  were  in  despair,  when  a  woman 
of  the  Jhinwar  tribe  sat  in  their  midst  and  encouraged  them  to 
further  efforts,  as  the  result  of  which  the  goddess  Kalika  or 
Chamuijda  appeared,  carrying  her  head  in  her  hands,  and 
announced  that  the  prevailing  calamities  were  due  to  immorality 
and  want  of  religious  faith,  and  that,  if  the  world  was  to  be 
saved,  she  must  in  future  be  honoured  with  this  annual  feast 
and  fast.  The  reward  of  the  Jhinwar  woman  was  to  be  exalted 
to  a  place  of  honour  at  the  solemnity.  Another  story  tells  that 
Hoi  was  a  Brahman  maid  who  escaped  defilement  .it  the  hands 
of  the  Musalmans  by  taking  refuge  in  the  hut  of  a  Jhinwar. 
When  her  pursuers  overtook  her,  she  disajijieared  into  the 
earth,  and  was  deified  by  her  caste  and  other  Hindus. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  rite, 
but  it  probably  points  to  a  primitive  cult  of  the 
earth-  or  mother-goddess  which  was  specialized  by 
the  Jhinwar  caste,  one  of  their  women,  as  we 
know  to  be  the  case  in  other  Panjab  cults  of  Devi, 
impersonating  the  goddess  (H.  A.  Hose,  Punjab  and 
N.  W.  Frontier  Province  Census  Rep.,  ISOl,  i.  126). 

Literature.— D.  C.  J.  Ibbetson,  Punjab  Ethnography, 
Calcutta,  1883,  p.  325 f.  ;  PXQ  ii.  (1885)  14S;  K.  A.  Rose, 
Glossary  of  the  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  Punjab  and  N.W. 
Frontier  Province,  ii.  (Lahore,  1911)  381  ff. 

W.  Crooke. 
JINN.— See    Demons  and    Spirits    (Muham- 
madan). 

JiVANMUKTA. — The  woxAj'umnmukta  means 
'delivered  while  yet  on  earth.'  By  'deliverance' 
we  must  understand  the  end  of  existence  or  of 
transmigration,  eitlicr  tlie  return  to  Brahman  or 
the  entry  into  nircdna  (I5uddhism).  The  'delivered 
on  earth '  is  the  saint  who  has  realized  all  the  con- 
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ditions  of  deliverauce  aud  i8  living  his  last  existence. 
Since  he  has  exhausted  desire  aud  illusion,  -which 
are  the  food  of  individual  existence  (Biahmanisai), 
the  food  of  existence  (Buddhism),  he  has  passed  from 
the  ' nnindane'  {laukika)  plane,  where  thoughts  and 
actions  move,  to  a  higher  plane,  '  supramundane' 
{lokottara),  from  which  thought  and  action  are, 
properly  speaking,  excluded.  He  continues  to  live, 
because  the  physical  forces  which  sustain  life  are 
not  yet  dead,  just  as  the  potter's  wlieel  continues 
to  turn  by  the  force  which  it  has  acquired  ;  because 
the  acts,  for  which  this  life  is  the  payment,  have 
not  been  entirely  paid  for.  But  such  acts,  recent 
or  ancient,  which  ought  to  be  paid  for  in  a  new 
rebirth,  are  either  suppressed  and  '  skipped  over  ' 
or  '  transferred '  to  this  life.  No  new  act  can  be 
imputed  to  the  jlvanmukta,  for  an  act  can  be  im- 
l)uted  to  a  i^erson  only  when  it  is  'redolent  of 
desire.' 

The  origin  of  this  definition  of  sanctity  is  to  be 
found,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  speculations  concern- 
ing the  ascetic,  aloof  from  all  human  interest  and 
clothed  with  and  fed  on  air,  in  whom,  as  it  would 
appear,  there  is  no  longer  anything  human  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  doctrines  relating  to  the  identity 
of  tlie  iitman  and  the  hruhman,  and  to  nirvana. 

AH  the  Indian  sects  have  adopted  the  idea  of  the 
jlvanmukta,  and  they  have  all  had  to  study  the 
various  complicated  problems  which  it  raises.  Can 
the  jlvanmukta  fall  from  sanctity  ?  Is  he  sinless  ? 
May  he  do  whatever  he  pleases,  since  sin  no  longer 
exists  for  him  ?  Is  he  necessarily  inactive  ?  Is  he 
incapable  of  sufiering  ?  Is  he  exempt  from  mundane 
thoughts  ?  We  have  a  great  deal  of  literature  re- 
lating to  these  problems,  especially  in  Buddhism 
(jivanmtikta  —  arhat).  It  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  Hindu  theologians  that  they  have  always 
tried,  with  much  loyalty,  sagacity,  and  subtlety, 
to  '  organize '  mystical  ideas  which  cannot  easily  be 
reconciled  with  morality  and  experience. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article  we  cannot  even 
touch  upon  the  problem  that  is  here  presented. 

Literature. — P.  Oltramare,  Uistoire  des  idfcs  tMosophujites 
dans  I'Inde,  Paris,  1906,  i.  2li  ;  A.  Barth,  Religions  of  India, 
London,  1891,  pp.  79,  210 ;  artt.  Arhat,  Karma,  Nirvana. 

_L0UIS  DE  LA  VALL6e  POUSSIN. 
JNANA-MARGA.  —  The  term  jnana-niarga, 
'the  pathway  of  knowledge'  (to  salvation,  moksa, 
tnukti),  or  jiidna-kdnda,  '  department  of  know- 
ledge,' covers  what  are  known  as  the  '  systems  of 
Indian  philosophy.'  The  term  is  opposed  to 
karnia-indrffa.  (q.v.),  karma-]:Cinda^  salvation  by 
works.  The  literature  of  the  Vedic  period  is 
chara,cterized  by  a  joy  of  life  which  forms  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  pessimistic  attitude  that  domi- 
nates Indian  thought  throughout  the  later  periods. 
The  Vedas  themselves  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  attainment  of  happiness  in  this  world  and  its 
continuance  in  the  next  by  means  of  sacrifices  and 
other  good  works  [karmuni)  pleasing  to  the  gods. 
At  an  early  period  we  lind  objections  raised  to  the 
purely  selfisli  character  of  this  attitude  ;  some  of 
the  earlier  U panimds  reject  works  altogether  as 
being  utterly  inadequate,  if  not  useless,  for  the 
attainment  of  salvation,  and  because  they  aim  at 
worldly  )uiii])iness  only.  This  opposition  to  Vedic 
ritual  gradually  disappears  in  the  Upanisads,  and 
ultimately  the  philosophy  of  the  Upanisads  be- 
comes the  Vedanta,  and  the  saving  knowledge 
that  they  teach  is  called  the  Vedanta  (end  of  the 
Veda). 

I.  Upanisads. — The  general  attitude  of  the 
Upanisach  to  works  is  that  sacrihce  and  good 
works  may  jjiocure  happiness  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  are  on  the  whole  a  hindrance  rather  tlian  a 
help  in  the  attainment  of  real  salvation,  whicli  is 
to  be  obtained  tlirough  knowledge  alone.  To  lune 
any   merit,    works  must  not  be  performed  with 


a  view  to  a  particular  reward ;  if  performed  in 
a  proper  spirit,  they  contribute  to  originate  a  de- 
sire for  knowledge.  In  order  that  knowledge  may 
arise,  the  effects  of  evil  works  must  be  obliterated, 
and  this  may  be  effected  by  performing  acts  of 
piety  not  aiming  at  any  immediate  reward  ;  when 
the  mind  has  been  purilied  in  this  way,  there 
arises  a  desire  for  knowledge,  and  ignorance  comes 
to  an  end.  Works,  however,  altliough  useless  by 
themselves,  are  sometimes  even  said  to  be 
essential : 

'  Only  he  who  knows  both  knowledge  and  not-knowledge 
(works)  can  be  sa\'ed,  because  by  good  works  he  overcomes 
death  and  by  knowledge  he  obtauis  the  immortal.'  i 

At  a  very  early  period  we  find  two  new  ideas, 
which  were  destined  to  influence  profoundly  all 
future  Indian  thought,  making  their  appearance 
with  striking  suddenness— the  doctrines  of  metem- 
psychosis (samsdra)  and  of  the  influence  of  actions 
in  a  previous  existence  [karma).  No  satisfactory 
explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
former  of  these  beliefs,  on  which  the  latter  de- 
pends (see,  further,  art.  Metempsycuo.si.s  [Hindu]). 
The  second  idea  is  based  on  the  belief  that  no 
good  or  evil  deed  can  go  unrewarded  or  un- 
punished ;  happiness  in  this  life  is  the  reward  of 
good  deeds  in  a  previous  existence,  while  misery, 
often  apparently  unmerited,  is  readily  explained 
as  the  result  of  evil  deeds  in  a  inevious  existence 
(see,  further,  art.  Karma).  What  is  true  of  the 
previous  existence  must  hold  also  of  the  one  prior 
to  that,  and  so  on.  The  cycle  of  existence  has  no 
beginning,  and  similarly  has  no  end  ;  for  in  each 
existence  there  must  be  a  certain  balance  of  un- 
rewarded good  or  unexpiated  evil  to  carry  the 
individual  on  to  a  new  existence.  Every  action 
unfailingly  brings  its  own  reward  or  punishment ; 
the  cause  of  action  is  desire,  and  desire  is  due  to 
ignorance,  which  mistakes  the  real  nature  of 
things  (cf.  art.  Desire  [Buddhist]);  it  is  this 
ignorance  that  is  the  cause  of  the  cycle  of  re-births 
(cf.  art.  Maya).  The  result  of  this  doctrine  is 
a  firm  conviction  of  the  misery  of  mundane  exist- 
ence, which  contrasts  with  the  i>assionate  love  of 
life  of  the  earliest  period,  and  the  belief  that  real 
happiness  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  release  from 
the  samsdra.  This  release  is  to  be  obtained  only 
by  destroying  the  ignorance  which  is  the  root  of 
the  cycle  of  existence  ;  the  object  of  the  various 
philosophies  is  to  teach  that  knowledge  which 
brings  salvation  from  mundane  existence  to  the 
happy  few. 

Vedic  and  allied  knowledge,  and  indeed  all 
existing  knowledge,  Avas  early  recognized  as  in- 
sufficient for  the  attainment  of  salvation. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  find  ^  Narada  lamenting  that,  though 
he  has  studied  the  Vedas,  the  epics,  grammar,  etc.,  and  is 
learned  in  the  scriptures,  yet  he  is  not  learned  in  the  (Uiiian ; 
and  beseeching  to  be  taught  the  atman  that  overcomes  sorrow, 
and  to  be  led  to  the  '  shore  that  lies  beyond  sorrow.'  Similarly, 
Svetaketu,  having  completed  his  education  under  his  father 
Aruni,  and  failmg  to  answer  questions  put  to  him,  upbraids  his 
father  for  declaring  his  education  perfect.^  Mere  learning  and 
book -knowledge  then  are  not  suilicicut:  'The  dlinan  is  not 
attained  by  learning  .  .  .  and  much  knowledge  of  books.' 4 
True  knowledge  in  the  Upanisads  is  a  knowledge 
of  brahman  or  the  dhnan  {qq.v.).  This  knowledge 
was  recognized  as  being  diflerent  in  its  nature  from 
wliat  is  commonly  understood  by  the  term  '  know- 
ledge '  ;  for  it  is  possible  to  know  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  the 
saving  knowledge  of  the  atman ;  this  state  of 
ignorance  of  true  knowledge  is  called  avidya  ('  not- 
knowledge ') ;  this  term  gradually  lost  the  meaning 
of  simple  ignorance,  and  came  to  be  applied  to  that 
false  knowledge  which  impedes  a  knowledge  of 
brahman,  by  preventing  us  from  seeing  things  as 
they  really  are,  and  is  based  on  illusion  [maya) 
due  to  tlie  limitations  of  the  human  intellect. 
1  Tin  ITpan.  11.  -  Chhdnd.  Upan.  vii.  10. 

3  Brhad.  Ar.  Upan.  vi.  2.  •»  Ka{h.  Upan.  i.  ii.  23. 
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Ignorance,  tlion,  is  the  knowledge  derived  from  tlie 
experience  of  tlie  senses,  while  true  knowledge  is 
of  brahnuDi  or  tlie  ntnum. 

There  are  two  fundamental  ideas  in  the 
Updni-sads — brnhman  and  the  at  man,  whi<h  c.amo 
to  be  used  synonymously.  Brahma  it.  is  the  lirst 
princijile  of  the  universe,  the  Kternul  One,  the  all- 
pervading  power  ;  dtinmi  is  first  the  vital  iirinciide, 
the  Self,  then  the  x\.ll-soul,  the  (Jno,  and  thus 
conies  to  be  identical  with  brahman.  Saving 
knowledge  consists  in  the  recognition  of  the  unity 
of  brahman  and  the  Citman  of  the  indiviilual  soul 
with  the  world-soul,  and  the  object  of  the  UjxDn- 
sads  is  to  teach  a  knowledge  of  brahman.  The 
doctrine  of  the  identity  of  brahman  and  the  dtm/m 
is  summed  up  in  such  phrases  as  tat  tvam  asi 
('thou  art  That')  and  nhain  bnthmdsnii  ('I  am 
brahnmn').  The  veil  of  ignorance,  through  which 
we  see  a  plurality  of  objects  when  in  reality 
brahmnn  alone  exists,  is  lifted  when  the  under- 
lying brahman  of  the  object  is  recognized  in  the 
dtman  of  the  knower.  ]\Iundane  objects  are  not 
realities,  and  are  of  no  value  for  their  own  sake, 
but  exist  only  through  the  dtman,  Avhich  alone 
exists  and  is  the  entire  universe.  Yajnavalkya 
compares  the  phenomena  of  the  world  to  the  notes 
of  a  lute  or  conch-shell :  the  notes  cannot  be 
seized  ;  only  when  the  instrument  or  the  player  is 
seized  can  they  be  seized  ;  in  the  same  way  it  is 
only  when  the  dtman  is  known  that  all  else  is 
knoAvn.  He  who  has  comprehended  the  dtman 
knows  the  whole  universe.^  When  it  is  recognized 
that  there  is  only  one  being,  the  self  or  dtnuin, 
eternal  and  unchanging,  the  illusions  resulting 
from  the  limitations  of  the  intellect  disappear,  and 
release  is  obtained  from  this  world  of  ignorance. 

2.  Vedanta. — The  Brahmanic  speculations  of  the 
Upanisads  are  developed  in  the  philosophical 
sy.stem  usually  called  Vedanta,  properly  the 
Uttara-mlmariisa,  or  'Second  inquiry'  (concerning 
brahman  ;  it  is  also  called  Brahma-mimamsa) ;  the 
founder  of  the  system,  IJadarayana,  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  his 
great  expositor  Sahkara  eight  centuries  later. 
The  fundamental  notion  in  the  system,  which  is 
still  the  most  influential  in  India,  is  the  identity  of 
the  dtman,  or  self,  with  the  brahman.  Brahman 
is  the  One,  the  Unique,  the  Self-existent,  ever- 
lasting and  unchanging,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
subject  to  division  into  parts.  The  self  of  each 
individual  must  therefore  be  identical  with  the 
self  of  hrahmnn,  instead  of  being  a  part  of  it ;  the 
self  in  each  individual  is  therefore  the  whole  un- 
divided brahman.  Nothing  exists  but  brahman 
[advaita-vdda,  doctrine  of  non- duality).  The 
apparent  objections  to  this,  which  arise  out  of 
mundane  experience,  are  due  to  ignorance,  which 
prevents  the  self  from  recognizing  that  all  else  is 
illusion  ;  the  phenomena  of  the  samsdra  and  the 
material  universe  are  illusions,  just  as  the  idea  of 
separate  souls  is.  The  Vedanta  does  not  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  this  ignorance,  v.hether  due  to 
desire,  etc.,  or  not,  but  teaches  that  it  may  be 
destroyeil  by  the  saving  knowledge  that  all  that  is 
not  soul  is  illusion,  and  that  the  soul  is  brahman. 
When  this  truth  is  known,  the  fetters  that  bind 
the  soul  to  the  cycle  of  existence  are  broken,  and 
release  is  obtaineil  (see,  further,  art.  Vedanta). 
We  may  here  mention  the  Visistadvaita  ('modi- 
fied monism ')  school  of  the  Vedanta  founded  bj' 
Ramanuja,  one  of  the  most  ini{)ortant  commentators 
on  the  Brahmnsfitras,  Avho  Ilourishcd  in  the  12tli 
cent.  A.D.  and  belonged  to  the  Bhagavata  sect. 
He  expounds  the  Vedanta  system  according  to  the 
tenets  of  this  monotheistic  sect  in  a  -way  which 
ditlers  in  important  points  from  the  outline  just 
given  ;  according  to  the  Visistiidvaitas,  the  indi- 
1  Brhad.  Ar.  Upan.  u.  iv.  8. 


vidual  souls  are  not  identical  with  brahman  or 
God,  lint  are  elements  of  him  and  not  separate 
from  him  ;  the  individual  souls  are  involved  in  the 
miseries  of  mundane  existence,  not  entirely  by 
ignorance,  but  by  unbelief.  The  true  means  of 
salvation  is  therefore  found,  not  in  some  means  of 
cognition,  but  in  devout  love  of  God  (hhakti)  and 
belief. 

3.  Sahkhya. ^'I'he  Sahkhya  .school,  which  has 
been  called  the  oldest  real  >ystem  of  Indian  philo- 
sophy, is  as  much  impres.sed  by  the  in  Unite  variety 
of  the  universe  as  the  Vedanta  is  \silli  its  unity. 
The  system,  the  traditional  founder  of  which  was 
Kapila,  is  es.sentially  dualistic  ;  two  j)rincii>les  are 
admitted  whose  interworkings  prodiue  the  universe 
— jnrj/crti  (matter)  and  purusa  (>oul  or  spirit)  ;  the 
latter  is  not  one  all-pervailing  spirit;  like  the 
brahman  of  the  Vedanta,  but  rather  an  infinite 
number  of  individual  spirits  each  independent,  and 
thus  the  variety  of  the  universe  is  explained. 
These  two  are  entirely  dLstinct,  and  have  existed 
side  by  side  from  all  eternity.  Mental  processes 
are  mechanical  actions  of  physical  organs,  i.e.  of 
prakrti ;  pra/qti,  however,  would  remain  un- 
conscious if  it  were  not  a(  ted  upon  by  purxsa  ; 
purusa,  or  soul,  has  no  volition  of  its  own,  but  the 
subtle  l)ody  {.lilksmaiarlra),  the  inner  organs  and 
senses  which  surround  it,  has.  Through  this 
body  the  soul  becomes  involved  in  the  samsdra, 
and  thus  has  to  suHer  the  miseries  of  mundane 
existence.  The  aim  of  the  Sahkhya  is  to  teach 
that  purusa  is  absolutely  distinct  from  pjrakrti  in 
the  most  subtle  organs.  A  knowledge  that  these 
two  are  absolutely  distinct,  and  have  been  so  from 
the  beginning,  delivers  the  soul  from  the  cycle  of 
existence ;  it  then  realizes  that  the  connexion 
between  soul  and  matter,  on  which  the  miseries  of 
the  world  depend,  is  only  an  apparent  one,  and, 
when  this  is  realized,  the  sulierings  of  prakrti  are 
no  longer  the  sulTerings  of  purusa,  while  the 
sufi'erings  of  the  former  are  no  longer  experienced, 
since  they  are  no  longer  '  illiuuinated '  by  purusa 
(see,  further,  art.  Sankhya). 

The  philosophical  basis  of  Buddhism  is  consider- 
ably influenced  by  the  Saiikhya  (for  a  ilitlerent 
view  .see  above,  p.  211'').  It  assumes  that  mundane 
existence  is  nothing  but  suftering,  and  that  the 
cause  of  this  suffering  is  the  desire  to  enjoy  the 
apparent  delights  of  the  world.  The  cause  of  this 
attachment  is  ignorance  ;  this  ignorance  and  all 
that  follows  it  will  be  dissipated  when  attachment 
to  the  world  is  renounced. 

4.  Yoga. — The  Yoga  system,  founded  by  Patan- 
jali,  who,  if  not  iclentical  with  the  celebrated 
grammarian  of  that  name,  likewise  flourished  in 
the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Sahkhya.  The  philosophical  basis  of  the  Yoga  is 
that  of  the  Sahkhya  with  the  addition  of  the 
notions  of  a  Personal  God  {lirara)  and  of  the 
occult  powers  to  be  derived  from  Yoga  practices. 
Its  characteristic  feature  is  the  influence  laid  on 
asceticism  and  mental  concentration  {yoga  =  con- 
templation,  concentration,  union). 

Asceticism  and  contemiilation  have  always  been 
practised  in  India  as  means  of  acquiring  merit. 
I'atanjali  developed  a  formal  system  the  methodical 
practice  of  which,  in  addition  to  giving  occult 
powers,  is  regarded  by  him  as  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  gaining  saving  knowledge.  The  aim  of 
Yoga  was  at  lirst  that  of  the  Sahkhya,  namely, 
the  separation  [kaivalya)  of  soul  and  matter  ;  but, 
with  the  addition  of  the  idea  of  a  Personal  God 
(livarn)  or  Universal  Soul,  the  ultimate  aim  comes 
to  be  union  of  the  individual  soul  with  (jod.  The 
mind  is  to  be  deliberately  and  artificially  with- 
drawn from  the  external  world  and  concentrated 
upon  itself  ;  it  is  tlien  enabled  to  throw  oil' one  by 
one  the  material  fetters  that  bind  it  to  the  samsdra. 
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and  to  awaken  to  a  knowledge  of  trnth,  and  the 
individual  soul  gains  freedom  and  absorption  in 
the  World -Soul  (see,  further,  art.  YoGA). 

5.  Minor  systems.— Of  the  minor  systems  that 
teach  the  way  of  escape  from  the  samsrlra  the 
most  important  is  the  Vaisesika  founded  by 
Kanada  (the  name,  however,  may  be  a  nickname, 
'  atom-eater ')  at  quite  an  early  date.  Deliverance, 
according  to  Kanada,  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  soul  and  the 
unreality  of  matter,  and  this  depends  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  '  six  categories '  {paddrtha), 
under  which  everything  that  exists  can  be  classed; 
these  are  substance,  quality,  action,  generality, 
individuality,  and  inherence  or  inseparability. 
These  are  narrowly  defined  and  subdivided ;  it  is 
from  the  fifth  that  the  system  takes  its  name 
{viSesa  =  atomic  individuality);  all  substances  (de- 
iined  in  the  first  category  as  earth,  water,  light, 
air,  ether,  time,  space,  soul  [dtman],  mind  [manas]) 
consist  of  invisible  atoms,  from  the  combination 
of  which  all  mental  and  physical  phenomena 
arise.  Freedom  is  obtained  when  the  Vaisesika 
doctrines  have  been  comprehended  (see,  further, 
art.  Vaisksika). 

The  Nyaya  system  of  Gautama  is  usually  coupled 
with  the  Vaisesika,  from  which  it  is  developed.  It 
is  really  a  system  of  logic  and  the  means  of  know- 
ledge. Truth  is  to  be  attained  by  the  application 
of  sixteen  categories,  or  logical  notions,  and  salva- 
tion depends  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  nature. 
It  is  only  when  the  student  has  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  system  that  he  is  capable  of  ascertaining 
truth  (see,  further,  art.  NVAYA). 

The  aim  of  the  Purva-mimarhsa  ('  first  inquiry '), 
which  is  usually  coupled  with  the  Vedanta,  is,  like 
that  of  the  other  systems,  the  attainment  of  libera- 
tion from  the  world,  but,  as  the  other  name  (Karma- 
mimaiiisa)  of  the  system  shows,  the  means  that  it 
teaches  is  the  observance  of  orthodox  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  not  saving  knowledge.  It  is  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  study  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Vedas  (see,  further,  art.  MiMAlviSA). 
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J.  Allan. 
JOACHIMITES.— As  a  sect  in  the  Christian 
Church  the  Joachimites  exercised  a  remarkable 
influence  in  the  13th  cent.,  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
some  of  their  tenets  passed  over  into  the  motive- 
doctrines  of  the  Keformation.  The  sect  derived 
their  name  from  Joachim  of  Floris,  who  seems  to 
have  been  born  in  1145  and  to  have  died  in  1202. 
He  was,  therefore,  an  older  contemporary  of  Francis 
of  Assisi  (1182-1226),  with  whose  followers  the 
Joachimites  were  in  vigorous  sympathy.  It  is 
didicult  to  disentangle  the  personality  or  the  work 
of  Joachim  from  the  mass  of  tradition  which  has 
gathered  about  his  name,  and  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  discover  what  Joachim  himself  actually  taught. 
He  was  certainly  a  creative  personality,  and  works 
have  been  attributed  to  him  which  are  really  the 
fruit  of  the  school  which  called  itself  by  his  name. 
In  these  works,  more  particularly  the  commentaries 
on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  germs  of  thought 
which  are  due  to  Joachim  have  been  expanded  and 
developed  by  the  school  which  he  founded.  As  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  works  attributed  to  Joachim, 
there  is  not  a  great  measure  of  agreement  among 
scholars,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  one  of 


the  strongest  churchmen  of  tlie  12th  century.  His 
influence  on  contemporaries  and  his  place  in  the 
sect  which  called  itself  by  his  name  entitle  him  to 
a  position  among  the  leading  men  of  the  century. 

1.  Life  of  Joachim.— The  facts  of  his  life,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  disentangled  [AS,  May  29),  may  be 
briefly  stated.  He  was  certainly  a  Calabrian — first, 
head  of  a  Cistercian  monastery  at  Corazzo,  and 
af  ter\vards  abbot  of  a  stricter  sect  at  Floris,  with 
which  place  his  name  is  generally  associated.  His 
work  at  Corazzo  and  Floris  was  fostered  by  con- 
temporary popes,  and  he  appears  also  to  have  had 
a  remarkable  influence  on  Richard  of  England  and 
Philip  of  France.  When  his  writings  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Fourth  Lateran  Coxincil  in  1215,  the 
only  point  condemned  was  his  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  in  which  he  had  parted  from  Peter 
Lombard  (Denzinger",  nos.  431-433).  The  place 
which  Joachim  held  in  the  regard  of  his  time  may 
be  further  gathered  from  the  reference  to  him  in 
Dante  {Paradiso,  xii.  139-141). 

2.  His  views. — If  we  regard  the  genuine  works 
of  Joachim  as  (a)  Concordia  Veteris  et  Novi  Testa- 
nienti  (Venice,  1519),  (b)  Psalferiuni  Decern  Chor- 
darum  (do.  1527),  and  (c)  Expositio  apocalypsis 
(do.  1527),  then  the  following  may  be  described  as 
his  views  and  the  germs  which  were  afterwards 
developed  by  his  school  of  thought. 

(1)  Like  the  visionaries  who  preceded  him,  such 
as  Hildegard  and  Elizabeth  of  Schonau,  he  vigor- 
ously attacked  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and 
particularly  its  secularization.  He  held  that  the 
spirituality  of  the  Church  and  the  usefulness  of 
its  work  in  the  world  were  being  vitiated  by  the 
secularizing  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  enveloped. 
(2)  He  looked  for  deliverance  from  secularization 
in  an  Age  of  the  Spirit,  operating  through  a  purified 
monasticism,  which  in  turn  should  foster  the  life  of 
contemplation.  (3)  Behind  all  his  teaching  lay  a 
philosophy  of  religious  history  which  had  caught 
the  Montanistic  spirit.  Montanus  had  already 
taught  the  doctrine  of  Three  Ages  or  States  :  first, 
an  OT  revelation ;  secondly,  a  NT  revelation ; 
thirdly,  the  culminating  age  of  Montanus  and  his 
prophets  who  should  realize  a  Church  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (see  art.  Montanism).  The  disciples  of 
Montanus  were,  therefore,  the  spiritualcs,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  of  these  Tertullian  was 
one.  This  doctrine  of  the  Three  Ages  or  States 
was  developed  by  Joachim.  The  first  age  was  that 
of  the  Father,  closing  with  Zacharias,  father  of 
John  the  Baptist ;  the  second  age  was  that  of  the 
Son,  reaching  to  the  year  1260 ;  after  1260  began 
the  third  age,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Though 
these  ages  overlapped  to  some  extent,  they  were 
distinct  in  Joachim's  thinking.  Each  age  was 
divided  artificially  ;  each  bad  its  special  character- 
istic and  atmosphere.  Joachim's  teaching  dealt 
mainly  with  the  third  of  these  ages.  Here  he 
shoAved  himself  a  prophet  and  a  visionary.  The 
third  age  was  to  be  the  Age  of  the  Spirit.  Men 
were  not  then  to  be  fettered  by  the  letter.  It  was 
to  be  the  age  of  the  Eternal  Gospel.  It  was  not  to 
be  an  age  of  ecclesiastical  machinery.  Rather  was 
it  to  be  an  age  of  pure  contemplation  and  of  a  per- 
fected monasticism.  Joachim's  vision,  in  truth, 
was  that  of  the  imminent  Age  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which,  in  an  artificial  way,  he  said  was  to  open  in 
tlie  year  1260.  Cf.  art.  Ages  of  the  World 
(Christian),  vol.  i.  p.  19P. 

3.  His  influence. — The  views  thus  expressed  by 
Joachim  were  eagerly  caught  up  and  developed  by 
his  followers,  and  the  fullest  expression  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  the  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  which  go  under  Joachim's  name.  The 
stricter  Franciscans  also  found  them  peculiarly 
congenial,  and  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  Christianity 
and  an  imminent  Age  of  the  Spirit  was  at  once 
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assimilated  by  them.  Their  criticism  of  llio 
secularized  Roman  Church  had  been  exce[)tionally 
vigorous.  To  them  the  Church  of  Rome  was  the 
house  of  the  courtesan,  and  the  Church  in  its 
alliance  with  the  world  and  in  its  greed  of  gain, 
shown  in  its  many  and  dubious  metiiods  for  secur- 
ing gain,  had  been  unfaithful  to  its  true  mission, 
the  saving  of  the  world  for  Christ.  The  Church 
ought  to  have  trusted  in  the  strength  of  God,  not 
in  the  sword.  In  allying  itself  with  the  power  of 
the  sword,  it  had  been  unfaithful.  In  conmion 
with  the  stricter  Franciscans,  the  Joachimites 
looked  forward  to  a  puriliod  Church  and  a  spiritual 
Christianity.  In  such  a  Church  the  monks  would 
remain  as  the  organ  of  the  Spiritual  Gospel. 
Outward  authoritj-  must  disappear  in  the  Age  of 
the  Spirit.  The  later  Joachimite  teaching  was 
peculiarly  stringent  in  its  anti-Romanism.  One 
of  the  fruits  of  this  school  of  thought  Avas  the 
famous  Liber  Introductorius  in  Evangelium  inter- 
num, written  probably  in  1254  by  the  Franciscan, 
Gerardus  of  Borgo  San  Donnino.  Tn  its  teaching 
the  Introdaetorius  drew  largely  from  the  writings 
of  Joachim,  whom  it  regarded  as  an  inspired 
prophet.  The  book  was  condemned  by  Alexander 
IV.  in  1255  ;  but  the  apocalyptic  ideas  which  it 
boldly  taught  lived  on  among  the  Franciscans  and 
the  followers  of  Joachim.  From  the  chronicle  of 
Salimbene  of  Parma,  who  belonged  to  a  generation 
after  Joachim,  we  can  gather  how  influential  and 
central  was  the  place  of  Joachim  in  the  esteem  of 
his  immediate  followers,  and  we  can  see  how  the 
Joachimites  were  agitated  by  such  questions  as  the 
controversy  between  the  papacy  and  the  monarchy, 
and  the  approaching  last  time. 

Though  much  of  the  teaching  of  Joachim  and  his 
followers  was  highly  visionary  and  artificial,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  was  bciiind  it  a  genuine  re- 
ligious experience.  They  made  their  protest  against 
the  secularization  of  the  Clmrch  and  formed  their 
vision  of  the  future  out  of  the  fullness  of  this  ex- 
perience. So  far  as  their  distinctive  teaching  was 
concerned,  parts  of  it  had  been  already  before  the 
Church's  nund.  The  doctrine  of  the  Three  Ages 
had  been  anticipated  by  Montanism,  while  the 
teaching  of  the  Eternal  Gospel  may  be  found  in 
Origen.  But  the  religious  experience  of  Joachim 
and  his  followers  was  a  real  contribution  to  the 
thought  of  the  13th  century.  Nor  was  it  teaching 
which  passed  aM'ay.  In  one  form  or  another  the 
ideals  of  the  Joachimites  passed  over  into  the 
thought  of  the  Reformation,  influencing  more 
especially  such  early  Reformers  as  Wyclif  and  Hus. 
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JOSAPHAT,  BARLAAM  AND.— The  history 
of  Barlaam  and  .Jo.saphat,  as  it  has  become  known 
througli  numerous  translations  in  the  West,  is  de- 
rived from  the  iiuddhi.st  collection  of  stories  known 
as  the  Jataka,  the  'Birth-Stories,'  records  of  the 
words  and  acts  of  the  Buddha  in  the  course  of  his 
former  existences  upon  earth.'  Of  the  stories 
themselves  the  date  and  origin  are  various. 
None,  however,  has  attained  to  so  great  popularity 
or  passed  through  so  many  transformations  and 
vicissitudes  as  that  of  Barlaam  and  Josai)iiat. 
All  are  of  the  nature  of  folk-lore,  parable,  or  fable, 

1  On  the  Jataka  see  JL  Winternitz,  Gesch.  der  ind.  Litt., 
Leipzig,  1908  ff.,  ii.  i.  89-127;  The  Jataka,  or  Stories  of  the 
Biuidha's  Former  Births,  tr.  from  the  Pali  by  various  hands, 
6  vols.,  Cambridge,  1895-1907 ;  art.  Jataka. 


derived  from  Indian  sources  or  collections  of  tales, 
Mhieh  in  the  first  instance  were  for  the  most  part 
non-Buddhist,  but  were  adapted  to  the  i)urfioses 
of  BuddhLst  propaganda  and  made  to  serve  ethical 
and  didactic  end.s.  (Jautama  himself  becomes  in 
them  all  the  protagonist,  and  expounds  or  illus- 
trates the  moral  whit  h  the  story  is  intended  to 
enforce.  In  the  regions  of  the  West,  however,  in 
which  not  a  few  of  these  narratives  have  found  a 
home  and  become  popular,  the  Buddhist  element 
thus  introiluccd  is  again  excluded  and  is  replaced 
by  Christian  terminology  and  teaching.  Inter[)0- 
lation  and  adaptation  have  frequently  .so  changed 
the  'atmosphere'  of  the  story  and  the  definite 
point  of  the  moral  that  it  is  only  hi.storically  and 
by  tracing  the  course  of  de\elopraent  that  its 
Indian  origin  can  be  recognized. 

Of  the  original  form  of  the  story,  as  it  was 
compiled  in  India  or  .adapted  from  more  ancient 
existing  materials,  nothing  is  directly  known. 
Incidents  or  parables  contained  in  it  have  been 
traced  in  the  Buddhist  A  orcddna,  the  Mahuhharata, 
and  elsewhere.  From  the  Buddhist  original,  which, 
it  may  be  assumed,  was  composed  in  Magadhi.orin 
an  early  form  of  some  PraUrit  dialect,  a  Pahlavi 
rendering  was  made  in  or  about  the  time  of  the 
reign  of  Chosroes  the  Great  of  Persia  (A.D.  531- 
579).  This  version  also  is  no  longer  extant. 
There  is,  however,  ^  curious  and  certainly  not  ac- 
cidental resemblance  between  the  life  and  history 
of  this  king  and  the  character  of  Abenner,  the 
Indian  ruler  and  the  father  of  Josaphat,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Buddhist  story.  To  this  Pahlavi 
rendering,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  already 
deprived  of  its  distinctive  Buddhist  features  and 
teaciiing,  all  the  numerous  versions  of  the  West 
owe  their  origin.  The  earliest  Greek  translation 
is  derived  from  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Pahlavi, 
and  is  attributed  to  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent., 
partly  on  the  ground  that  in  an  enumeration  of 
the  great  religions  of  the  world  no  reference  is 
made  to  Muhammadanism.  The  Gieek  text  is 
printed  among  the  works  of  John  of  Damascus,' 
to  whom  it  was  ascribed  by  a  mistaken  identifica- 
tion with  a  '  John,  Monk  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Saba,'  to  whom  the  work  was  assigned  in  the  colo- 
phon of  early  Greek  MSS.  There  are  also  three 
early  Arabic  versions,  the  original  of  which  bore 
the  title  of  Kitab  Balau/iar  ica  Bmh'niaf ;  and  a 
mediaeval  Jewish  translation  into  Hebrew,  attri- 
buted to  Abraham  ibn  Chisdai  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury.'' From  these  Oriental  renderings  all  the 
later  versions,  numbering  more  than  sixty,  are 
\iltimately  descended.  The  first  Latin  translation 
was  made  from  the  Greek  by  Anastasius,  the 
papal  librarian  in  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  cent., 
and  became  the  parent  of  most  of  the  modern 
European  versions,  including  the  English.  The 
Greek  was  again  independently  translated  into 
Latin  a  few  centuries  later  by  J.  Billius,  Abbot 
of  St.  Michel  in  Bi'ittany;'  and  both  renderings 
are  printed  among  the  works  of  John  of  Damascus. 
The  earliest  English  version  was  produced  by  "W. 
Caxton  in  A.D.  HSS."*  There  are  also  extant  four 
later  versions  or  paraphrases  in  English,  three  of 
which  are  in  verse.  The  verse  renderings  have 
been  reprinted  more  than  once,"  but  the  prose 
version  is  rare. 

iPGxcvi.  S57ff. 

'  The  Arabic  text  has  been  reprinted  recently  at  Cairo  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Coptic  Christians,  under  the  title  of  Svlrah 
Barium  wo  Yua?af(Egj/p.  E^cplor.  Fund  Arch.  Report,  1911- 
12,  p.  68). 

3  J.  Jacobs,  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  p.  xciii. 

■*  Reprinted  by  J.  Jacobs,  London,  1895 ;  and  also  aa  an 
appendix  to  the  same  author's  Barlaam  and  Josaphat. 

^  e.g.  by  J.  Jacobs,  op.  cH.  ;  K.  S.  Macdonald,  Story  nf  Bar- 
laam and  Josaphat,  "Tlie  Hystorye  of  the  Hermyte  Balaam' 
\sic),  from  Caxtons  Golden  Legend.  In  an  appendix  Mac- 
donald prints  three  variant  forms  of  the  story  from  as  many 
MSS. 
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Essentially  the  legend  is  as  follows.  Variations 
in  detail,  however,  are  numerous  in  the  diflerent 
versions. 

Antecedently  to  the  reign  of  a  powerful  Indian  ruler  named 
Abcnner  Christian  teaching:  had  found  its  way  to  the  East; 
and  many  converts  had  been  made  within  Ins  dominions.  The 
kini>-  himself,  however,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  foreign 
religion,  and  issued  an  edict  against  it.  Among  others  an  in- 
timate friend  and  minister  of  the  king  embraced  Christianity, 
and,  renouncing  the  world,  adopted  the  life  of  an  anchorite  in 
the  desert.  Having  been  by  the  direction  of  the  king  brought 
back  to  the  royal  court,  he  there  delivered  a  brief  appeal  and 
apologv,  by  which  Abenner  was  further  incensed  against  the 
Christians."  He  dismissed  his  former  friend  in  anger,  forbidding 
hiu)  ever  to  return  to  his  presence. 

A  son  is  afterwards  born  to  the  king,  who  hitherto  had  been 
childless,  of  faultless  form  and  beauty,  to  whom  is  given  the 
name  of  Josaphat  (in  the  Greek  'l(oa.cTa4>).  At  a  birthday  feast 
Chaldasan  astrologers  who  are  present  prophesy  of  his  future 
greatness  and  wisdom.  In  some  forms  of  the  story  the  horo- 
scope of  the  child  is  represented  as  foretelling  also  that  he  will 
abandon  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  will  turn  to  the  true 
faith.  At  this  the  father  is  greatly  distressed,  and  in  order  to 
avert  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  builds  for  his  son  a  beauti- 
ful palace,  where  the  prince  is  confined  in  the  midst  of  all  that 
is  attractive  and  beautiful,  that  he  may  not  come  into  contact 
with  niiserj'  or  death. 

In  the  event,  however,  when  the  prince  reaches  man's  estate, 
he  seeks  release  from  constraint,  and  with  his  father's  reluctant 
consent  goes  forth  from  the  palace,  and  gains  his  first  experi- 
ence of  the  external  world.  He  encounters  in  succession  a 
blind  man,  a  leper,  a  man  aged  and  infirm,  and  a  corpse  ;  and 
in  answer  to  his  troubled  inquiry  is  told  that  misfortunes  and 
miseries  such  as  these  are  the  common  lot  of  men.  He  is 
deeply  moved,  and  learns  further  that  the  secret  of  deliverance 
from  these  woes  is  known  only  to  the  holy  hermits  who  have 
withdrawn  from  the  world  ;  and  he  expresses  accordingly  the 
desire  to  see  them  and  to  hear  from  their  own  lips  the  true 
knowledge.  His  wish  cannot  be  granted,  because  by  the  de- 
cree of  his  father  the  hermits  have  all  been  expelled  from  the 
country. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  jewel  merchant,  however,  an  anchorite 
who  bears  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  purity  of  life  conies 
to  the  court,  and  in  successive  interviews  with  the  prince  con- 
vinces him  of  the  truth,  whereupon  the  latter  expresses  his 
determination  to  become  the  anchorite's  disciple.  The  anchor- 
ite's name  is  Barlaam.  To  convey  his  teaching  he  employs  a 
series  of  apologues  or  parables,  which  set  forth  the  true  doctrine 
and  illustrate  the  vanity  and  fruitlessness  of  worldly  things. 
In  the  number  and  arrangement  of  these  parables  the  versions 
again  present  considerable  variations.  The  king  is  naturally 
moved  to  grief  and  wrath  on  hearing  of  his  son's  conversion, 
and  endeavours  by  threats  and  argument  to  change  his  purpose. 

He  also  issues  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Barlaam.  The  hermit, 
however,  has  left  the  city,  and  the  attempt  fails.  Arrange- 
ments are  then  made  for  the  holding  of  a  public  discussion  be- 
fore the  prince,  in  which  a  stranger,  Nachor,  is  to  play  the 
part  of  advocate  of  the  new  doctrine,  to  present  the  Christian 
argument,  and  to  be  defeated  in  debate.  Thus  it  is  hoped  to 
discredit  the  faith  in  the  eyes  of  Josaphat,  and  to  induce  him 
to  abandon  his  resolve  to  follow  Barlaam.  In  a  secret  inter- 
view with  Nachor,  however,  the  prince  threatens  him  with 
death  if  he  does  not  vindicate  the  truth.  He  urges  his  case 
therefore  with  eloquence  and  success,  and  offers  before  the 
king  a  powerful  and  convincing  apology  for  the  faith,  by  which 
his  opponents  are  put  to  silence.  Nachor  himself  then  with- 
draws into  the  wilderness.  A  further  attempt  is  made  to  lead 
the  prince  astray  by  means  of  worldly  and  sensual  temptations, 
in  which  the  agency  of  Theudas,  a  magician,  is  employed.  This 
also  meets  with  no  success;  and  Theudas  himself  is  converted 
bj'  means  of  a  parable  which  Josaphat  relates  to  him.  Finally, 
the  prince  forsakes  his  home  and  the  royal  court,  and,  with 
Barlaam  as  his  companion  and  friend,  gives  himself  over  to  the 
life  of  an  anchorite  in  the  wilderness. 

Some  forms  of  the  legend  are  in  their  details 
more  strikingly  reminiscent  of  the  life  history  of 
Gautama  Buddha  than  is  the  above,  which  in  sub- 
stance represents  the  Greek.  Thus  in  an  Arabic 
version  the  Bo-tree  appears,  with  miraculous  fruit. 
Josaphat  flees  on  horseback  from  the  city  by  7iight 
in  company  with  his  vizier,  Avliom  he  sends  back, 
together  Avith  his  horse  and  all  his  possessions, 
when  he  arrives  in  the  wilderness.  After  his  con- 
version he  is  carried  up  into  heaven,  and  on  his 
return  devotes  himself  with  much  success  to  preach- 
ing the  doctrine.  He  dies,  as  in  the  Buddhist 
record,  reclining  with  his  head  to  the  west,  and 
with  a  final  blessing  on  his  disciple  Ananda. 

The  distinctively  Ciiristian  features  of  the 
narrative  are  interpolations  introduced  to  further 
a  polemic  interest,  when  the  i- tory  was  utilized  for 
Christian  edification  and  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  Christian  apologetic.     The  older  Oriental  ver- 


sions, as  the  Arabic  above,  more  evidently  betray 
their  Indian  and  Buddhist  origin.  Both  Barlaam 
and  Josaphat  have  a  formal  place  on  the  roll  of 
Christian  saints,  and  special  days  in  the  calendar 
are  set  apart  to  their  memory.  In  the  Menology 
of  the  Greek  Church,  August  26  is  the  com- 
memoration of  St.  Josaphat ;  ^  and,  in  the  sister 
Church  of  Rome,  Nov.  27  is  dedicated  to  the 
joint  service  of  the  two  saints.  There  are  said  to 
be  relics  of  St.  Josaphat,  in  the  form  of  a  bone 
and  part  of  the  spine,  preserved  in  a  church  at 
Antwerp.  A  monastery  in  Tliessaly  bears  the 
name  of  St.  Barlaam  ;  and  elsewhere  also  churches 
have  been  consecrated  in  their  honour. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  many  strange 
features  of  the  story  is  that  the  names  of  the  two 
Ijrincipal  cliaracters  are  both  ultimately  derived 
from  one  and  the  same  source,  and  denote  the 
Buddlia,  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  The 
characters,  therefore,  are  really  doublets  of  a 
common  original.  The  Greek  'Iwdtra^  is  a  trans- 
formed and  corrupted  form  of  the  title  Bodhi- 
sattva,  which  through  the  Palilavi  found  its  way 
into  Arabic  as  Budasaf,  and  then  by  a  confusion  of 
b  and  y,  letters  which  differ  only  by  the  diacritical 
])oint,  became  Yudasaf  or  Yodasaf,  and  ultimately 
Voasaf.  Balauvar,  the  original  form  of  the  name 
which  through  the  Syriac  lias  become  Barlaam,  is 
the  well-known  title  of  the  Buddha,  Bhagavdn,  'the 
Lord,'  the  pairs  of  letters  g  and  /,  n  and  r  lieing 
similar  and  easily  confused  in  the  Pahlavi  alpha- 
bet. Thus  the  great  Indian  religious  teacher  re- 
ai:)pears  in  a  double  form  in  the  West  as  a  vener- 
ated Christian  saint.  Other  names  also  in  the 
story  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  Indian  legends. 
Thus  Zardan,  the  nobleman  entrusted  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  young  prince,  has  been 
identified  with  Chandaka,  Gautama's  charioteer 
and  the  companion  of  his  flight  from  his  father's 
palace. 

The  Latin  version  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat 
was  printed  as  early  as  1539  at  Basel ;  but  the 
Greek  te.xt  not  until  three  centuries  later,  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1832.  In  the  latter  the  history  is 
described  as  '  a  profitable  story  brought  .  .  .  from 
the  further  part  of  Ethiopia,  called  India,  by  John 
the  Monk  ...  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Saba  or 
Sabas.'  John  the  Monk  is  believed  to  be  identical 
with  a  well  known  John,  a  member  of  an  early 
fraternity  on  Mt.  Sinai,  who  lived  about  two 
centuries  before  John  of  Damascus  (t  A.D.  756). 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  discovery  in  1889, 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine,  of  the  Syriac 
text  of  the  Apology  of  Arisiides^  that  it  became 
evident  that  the  defence  of  the  faith  oll'ered  ]>y 
Nachor  in  the  story  was  not  original,  but  borrowed 
from  the  Christian  author.  According  to  Eusebius 
{HE  iv.  3),  Aristides  addressed  his  Apology  to  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  (A.D.  117-188),  but  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Rendel  Harris  the  work  belongs  more 
probably  to  the  early  years  of  his  successor, 
Antoninus  Pius  (138-161).  It  was  long  believed  to 
have  been  lost.  With  the  publication  of  the  Syriac 
text  its  practical  identity  with  the  Greek  which 
forms  part  of  the  story  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat 
was  at  once  recognized.  In  its  Syriac  form  the 
text  of  the  Apology  is  expanded  by  a  number  of 
characteristic  repetitions  and  additions,  which  add 
considerably  to  its  length.  The  Greek  is  believed 
to  represent  more  faithfully  the  original.  In  the 
early  Christian  centuries  tlie  Apology  of  Aristides 
enjoyed  much  popularity,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
eflec'tive  and  complete  defence  of  the  faith.  It  was 
adopted  accordingly  by  the  Greek  translator  of  the 

1  fn-vrjui]  Tov  bcrCov  'l<aa(ra.<f>  vioC  'A/3e>T)p  toC  ^ocriAeu);  (J.  Jacobs, 
02).  cit.  p.  xvi). 

2  Published  with  an  Eng.  tr.  by  J.  Rendel  Harris  in  TS  i.  1, 
Cambridge,  ISOl. 
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IiKlian  lefrorul  and  placetl  in  tlie  montli  of  Naclior 
as  the  convincinf;-  exposition  of  the  Christian  faitli 
which  shouhl  refute  tlie  arguments  of  his  licathen 
opponents.  The  attril)ution  of  tlie  text  to  Jolui  of 
Tianiascns  rests  upon  a  coniparalivcly  late  tradi- 
tion. It  ■will  be  found  printed  in  all  complete 
editions  of  his  works. 

In  all  versions  of  the  story  the  means  hy  wliich 
the  conversion  of  the  prince  is  ellected  is  the 
narration  to  him  by  Barlaani,  tlie  anchorite  dis- 
guised as  jewel -merchant,  of  a  series  of  tales  or 
parables  conveyini;'  moral  instruction  and  warning. 
The  number  and  order  of  these  jjarables  vary  con- 
siderably in  the  diflerent  versions.  More  than 
thirty  altogetlier  are  contained  in  the  several  earlier 
translations,  but  of  these  only  nine  are  common  to 
all,  and  sixteen  lind  a  place  in  onlj"  one  form  or 
version  of  the  story.^  The  Hebrew  text  is  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  parables  that  it  records 
■which  are  not  found  elsewhere.  Two  of  the  stories 
possess  an  individual  interest.  That  of  the  Sower 
follows  so  closely  the  lines  of  the  narrative  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  that  its  source  can  hardly  be  in 
douljt.  It  is  found,  moreover,  in  the  earliest 
versions,  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  the 
Greek,  and  therefore  must  have  been  inserted  in 
the  legend  at  an  early  date.  The  details  are  en- 
tirelj^  Christian.  Similar  moral  teaching  derived 
from  the  processes  of  ploughing  and  sowing  is 
contained  in  an  early  Buildhist  etory,  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  has  come  nndcr  Christian 
influence."  The  likeness  between  the  two  is  not 
striking.  Perhaps  it  justifies  the  suggestion 
that  the  Christian  form  of  the  parable  has  re- 
placed a  Buddhist  original  of  similar  import. 

Stories  similar  to  that  of  the  three  caskets  in 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  arc  distributed 
more  widely.  Thej'  are  found  in  the  Talmud  as 
well  as  in  Buddhist  sources,  and  in  media'val 
Europe  seem  to  have  been  well-known  and  popular. 
In  the  legend  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  the  king 
sets  before  his  attendants  four  caskets,  two  of 
which  are  overlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  two  covered  with  rough  clay.  The  gold- 
encrusted  caskets,  however,  contain  only  dry  bones, 
the  others  are  tilled  with  pearls  and  jewels.  The 
courtiers  are  then  summoned  before  the  king,  and 
required  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  several 
caskets.  Their  judgment  is,  of  course,  at  fault ; 
and  the  king  enforces  the  moral  that  a  fair  outside 
often  conceals  an  evil  heart,  while  the  clay-covered 
vessels  he  likens  to  the  hermits  in  mean  outward 
raiment,  but  within  full  of  noble  and  elevating 
thoughts.  Whether  the  English  poet  was  familiar 
•with  the  legend  of  Barlaam  and  Jos:i])liat  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  ;  but  the  ultimate  source  of 
the  story  which  he  has  adopted  and  immortalized 
is  Buddhist  and  Indian.  That  it  was  contained  in 
the  original  form  of  the  Indian  legend  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  it  finds  a  place  in  the  earliest 
versions. 

LrTERATnRE.— J.  Jacobs,  Burlaam  and  Josaphat,  English 
Lives  of  Bwldha,  London,  18:»G  (ihe  most  complete  disou-^Fii.n 
of  the  le.ijfinrl  and  its  historical  relations,  wliere  also  numerous 
references  will  be  found  to  earlier  works);  Max  Miiller, 
'Migration  of  Fables,'  in  Selected  Katcays,  London,  1S81,  i.  fi331i.  ; 
K.  S.  Macdonald,  Story  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  Calcutta, 
]895  ;  H.  Zotenberg,  Notice nur  le  Here  de  Barlaam et  Joanaph, 
accompagiiee  d'extraits  du  texte  grec  et  des  versions  arabe  et 
ithinpienne,  Paris,  1880  ;  F.  Heuckenkamp,  Die  provenzalische 
Prosa-Bedaktion  des  gehtltchen  Romans  von  Barlaam  und 
Josaphat,  Halle,  1912  ;  J.  Rendel  Harris,  Apology  of  Aristides, 
Cambridge,  1891 ;  S.  d'Oldenburg,  '  Pcrsidskii  izvodu  povesti  o 
■yarlaame  i  losafS,'  ZapiSski  vostoi.  otdel.  imp.  russ.  archaeolog. 
obitestm,  iv.  [1890]  229-265.  Tlie  Greek  text  was  published 
separately  for  the  first  time  by  J.  F.  Boissonade  in  hisAnecdota 
Grceca,  iv.,  Paris,  1832.  It  is  reprinted,  e.g.,  by  J.  Armitage 
Robinson  in  TS  i.  1,  Camhridcre,  1891.  Further  bibliographical 
material  is  given  by  K.  Krumbacher,  Gesch.  der  hyzant.  Lil.'i, 
JIunich,  1897,  pp.  886-891.  A.   S.   GEDEN. 

1  J.  Jacobs,  op.  eit.  p.  lix. 

2  Svtta  yipdta,  i.  4  {SBE  x.2  [1S98],  pt.  ii.  pp.  11-15). 


JOSEPHUS. — The  correct  form  of  the  name 
of  Josejihiis  (or,  according  to  his  adojited  Konian 
name,  Falclus  Josephu.'i),  the  Jewish  historian, 
was  'laKTTjTTos,  wiitten  also  ' luxrijinros  or  'lihannros  ; 
Latin  Josipus,  Josepptts,  or  Jo.nj/pos.  The  forms 
'ltJj(Tr]<pos,  Josiphns,  first  came  into  use  durin» 
the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  analogy  of  the  Biblical 

I.  Life.— As  Jo.sephus  left  behind  liim  an  Jiuto- 
biography,  and  often  speaks  about  himself  in  his 
other  writings,  we  pos.sess  a  relatively  large  amount 
of  information  regarding  him.  He  was  b(jrn  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Enijieror  (Jaius,  i.e.  A.D.  37-38, 
and  was  a  scion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  jiriestly 
families  among  the  Jews.  IHs  father's  name  wa.s 
Matthias,  while  his  mother  was  of  princely  blood, 
being  a  descendant  of  (he  Hasmona-an  leader 
Jonathan.  Being  intended  for  the  priesthood,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  study  of  Jewish  law  and 
literature  at  an  early  age  ;  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  attended  successively  the  scIkmjIs  of 
the  three  leading  sects  of  Judaism — Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes — in  order  to  acquire  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  each  requisite  for  an 
eventual  choice  among  them.  He  afterwards 
attached  himself  to  a  hermit,  called  Banfm,  who 
dwelt  in  the  de.sert,  even  living  for  a  time  as  an 
ascetic.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  be  resolved  to 
embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  and  began 
to  take  part  in  the  political  life  of  Jerusalem.  He 
lirst  came  into  public  notice  in  A.D.  63  or  G4,  when 
he  was  sent,  probably  with  others,  as  an  ambas- 
sador to  Rome,  to  treat  for  the  release  of  certain 
Jews  whom  the  procurator  Eelix  had  sent  in 
custody  to  tlie  capital.  His  mission  was  attended 
with  complete  success,  and  he  was  sent  home  laden 
with  gifts  (Vit.  16 ir.). 

On  his  return  to  Palestine,  Joseidius  found  every- 
thing in  a  state  of  ferment  and  unrest,  and  the 
revolt  of  the  Jews  l)roke  out  shortly  afterwards 
(Aug.  A.D.  66),  spreading  to  Galilee  and  the  sur- 
rounding district  after  the  defeat  of  Cestius  Gallus 
near  Jerusalem.  Leaders  were  now  elected  in 
-Jerusalem  for  the  various  insurgent  territories, 
and  to  Josephus,  as.sociated,  at  the  outset  at  lea-st, 
with  two  assessors,  of  whose  coun-els  he  was  bound 
to  take  cognizance  (Vit.  29,  73,  77),  fell  a  mo.st 
important  post — the  chief  command  in  the  two 
divisions  of  Galilee,  including  Gamala  (BJ  ii.  568). 
He  subsequently  maintained  that,  along  with 
others  who  shared  his  views,  he  had  tried  every 
1  ossible  means  to  prevent  the  outbreak,  but  that 
the  course  of  events  h.'id  forced  him  to  embrace  the 
popular  cause  ;  he  alleges,  indeed,  that  he  accepted 
the  GaliliT'an  command  not  as  a  step  towards  war, 
but  with  a  view  to  its  prevention  (Vit.  Stif. ,  28 f.). 
As  it  fell  to  him  to  sustain  the  first  assault  of  the 
legions,  he  fortified  the  most  important  points, 
such  as  Tiberias,  Tarichea?,  and  Jotapata,  and 
collected  an  army,  the  nucleus  of  Avhich,  formed  of 
4.500  mercenaries, was  snjiplemented  by  the  Galila;an 
levy  of  nominally  60,000  infantry  and  350  horse 
(BJ\\.  569  fl".).  His  mobilization  was  interrupted 
I>y  the  attacks  of  the  imperial  forces  stationed  at 
i'tolemais  and  the  troops  of  Agrippa  II.,  as  also  by 
disputes  ■with  t!ie  cities  of  Tibeiias  and  Sepjihoris, 
the  latter  of  which,  favouring  the  cause  of  Pome, 
was  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Josephus  now  fell  into 
bitter  personal  antagonism  -with  John  of  Gischala, 
an  implacable  foe  of  Rome,  who  was  urging  on  the 
insurrection,  and  whose  machinations  were  so  far 
successful  that  the  Government  sent  a  coinmis.sion 
to  Galilee  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  Josephus. 
The   latter,    however,    was   able   to   maintain   his 

1  In  this  article  the  works  of  .Josephus  will  be  cited  under  the 
following  abbreviated  forms:  BJ  =  Bellum  Judaieum,  AJ  = 
Aiitiguitate.^  Jmlaictv,  y'it.=  Vita,  C'A  =  Contra  Apionem;  and 
the  accompanying  numbers  refer  to  the  paragraphs  of  the 
present  writer's  edition. 
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autbority,  ami  to  tlnv.iit  the  designs  of  his  enemy, 
mainly  because  of  the  loyal  support  accorded  him 
by  the  people  of  Galilee. 

We  do  not  Itnow  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  preferred  a<;ainst 
Josephus.  In  Galilee,  John  denounced  hira  as  a  traitor  to  the 
national  cause  (BJ  ii.  594),  while  in  Jerusalem  the  same  accuser 
contended  (hat  he  liad  the  ambitions  of  a  tyrant,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  (lismissed  from  office  before  he  became  too  powerful, 
as  otherwise  there  was  a  danger  of  his  coming  to  Jerusalem 
and  settiny-  up  a  despotic  government  {BJ  ii.  G2C;  Vit.  193) — an 
entirely  dilt'erent  accusation,  and  one  which  VT'ictieallj'  means 
nothing.  But,  as  Josephus  is  far  from  impartial  in  his  narrative, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  other  and  more  serious  grievances 
were  brought  against  him.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  no 
very  enterprising  or  successful  general,  and  showed  dilatoriness 
in  many  things.  He  was  specially  at  fault  in  allowing  Sepphoris, 
one  of  his  commanding  positions,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  {BJ  ii.  574,  C4G),  and  probably  in  other  ways  laid  him- 
self open  to  criticism.  Whatever  the  truth  may  have  been  in 
these  matters,  it  is  clear  that  the  dissensions  with  John  of 
Gisnhala  and  others  were  anything  but  favourable  to  the  pre- 
parations and  defences  being  made  by  the  Galilteans  in  view  of 
the  imminent  attack  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  spring  of  A.D.  67,  immediately  after 
Sepphoris  had  been  occupied  and  the  surrounding 
country  devastated  by  an  advance  guard  of  the 
Roman  army  under  Placidus,  Vespasian,  the  legate 
of  Nero,  pressed  forwards  from  Ptolemais  with  a 
large  force.  Josephus  fell  back  upon  Tiberias,  and 
from  there  sent  couriers  to  Jerusalem,  demanding 
either  that  effective  reinforcements  should  be 
granted  him  or  that  peace  should  be  concluded.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  that  his  position  in  Tiberias 
was  insecure,  for,  when  he  heard  of  Vespasian's 
advance  against  Jotapata,  he  marched  thither,  and 
gained  admission  before  the  investment  was  com- 
plete (8th  June,  A.D.  67).  But  he  had  little  hope, 
as  he  says  {BJ\i\.  193  f.),  of  making  a  stand  here, 
and  accordingly  made  up  his  mind  to  escape  from 
the  besieged  town  together  with  some  of  iiis  more 
eminent  colleagues.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
forced  him  to  remain,  so  that  he  continued  to  direct 
the  defence  until  the  place  succumbed  to  a  night 
attack,  20th  July,  A.D.  67.  While  the  Romans 
were  putting  all  to  the  sword,  Josephus,  along 
with  forty  others,  men  and  women,  saved  himself 
by  hiding  in  a  cavern  difficult  of  access.  This 
place  of  concealment  having  been  discovered, 
Vespasian,  acting  through  the  tribune  Nicanor, 
with  whom  Josephus  was  personally  acquainted, 
oHered  him  the  privilege  of  asking  mercy,  and 
after  some  consideration,  he  consented. 

His  companions,  however,  would  not  hear  of  sub- 
mitting to  Rome,  and  gave  Josephus  the  choice  of 
committini:^  suicide  or  dying  at  their  hands;  but  at 
his  suggestion  they  determined  to  kill  one  another 
in  a  certain  order  determined  by  lot,  and  the  cast 
of  fortune  left  as  the  last  survivors  Josephus  and 
anotlier,  whom  he  had  little  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing to  join  him  in  accepting  the  Roman  clemency. 
We  may  venture  to  assert  that  the  transaction 
cannot  have  been  quite  as  he  describes  it,  for 
among  those  whom  he  claims  to  have  outwitted 
were  persons  by  no  means  so  simple  as  his  narra- 
tive implies  {BJ  iii.  342). 

After  this  act  of  submission,  Josephus  was  brought 
before  Vespasian,  who  had  him  put  in  irons,  with 
a  view  to  his  being  sent  to  Nero  at  Rome.  The 
prisoner  now  asked  for  a  special  interview  with 
thecommander,  at  wliich  he  announced  to  Ves- 
pasian that  the  imperial  throne  would  shortly  be 
his.  Vespasian  was  at  first  inclined  to  deprecate 
such  language,  but,  having  learned  that  Josephus 
had  previously  shown  himself  something  of  a 
propiiet,  he  took  a  different  attitude.  The  captive 
still  remained  in  bonds,  indeed,  but  he  was  well 
treated,  and  at  all  events  nothing  more  was  said 
about  his  being  sent  to  Rome. 

Suetonius  has  a  statement  not  unlike  this,  though  differing  in 
details,  namely  that  Josephus  firmly  maintained,  when  put  in 
durance,  that  Vespasian  would  soon" liberate  him  again,  but  as 
the  Emperor  (Sueton.  Vespas.  5  ;  Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  1).  The  pre- 
diction of  Josephus  must,  therefore,  have  been  known  to  other 


historians  of  the  period.  In  point  of  fact,  premonitions  and 
prophecies  were  at  that  time  fullj'  credited  and  seriouslv 
regarded  among  all  classes,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
Josephus  in  his  precarious  situation  should  have  ventured  to 
make  such  a  prediction — hazardous  though  it  was.  He  vaunts 
his  prophetic  gift,  and  seems  to  have  believed  that  God  had 
specially  favoured  him  and  revealed  the  future  to  him  {BJ  iii. 
351  f.,  405 1,  Vit.  208).  In  any  case,  the  special  favour  shown 
to  him  by  Vespasian  seems  to  prove  that  the  Emperor  felt  in 
some  sense  indebted  to  him. 

Vespasian  was  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Alexandria 
on  the  1st,  then  at  C<T?sarea  on  the  3rd,  of  July, 
A.D.  69,  and  Josephus  was  at  once  set  free  (BJ 
i  V.  623  ff. ).  He  accompanied  the  Emperor  to  Egypt, 
and  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  70  joined  Titus  in  his 
march  towards  Jerusalem.  He  M'as  present  during 
the  whole  siege,  acting  at  the  headquarters  of 
Titus  as  interpreter  and  commissioner,  knowing 
both  the  land  and  the  language,  and  thus  taking 
service  with  the  Romans  against  his  own  coimtry- 
men  (CA  i.  48  f.).  More  than  once,  as  he  tells  us, 
he  unsuccessfiilly  advised  his  people  to  abandon 
their  futile  resistance  {BJ  v.  114,  261,  36111'.,  vi. 
94  ff.,  118  f.,  365) ;  on  one  occasion,  indeed,  a  stone 
was  hurled  at  him  and  he  was  severely  injured  {BJ 
V.  541),  for  the  insurgents  regarded  him  as  a  rene- 
gade and  a  traitor  {BJ  iii.  438).  When  the  city 
fell,  he  was  able  to  save  a  number  of  prisoners, 
including  his  own  brother,  and  to  rescue  some 
sacred  writings  (Vit.  417  f.),  and  he  then  accom- 
panied Titus  to  Rome  and  took  part  in  the  Jewish 
Triumph.  Thereafter  he  permanently  resided  in 
the  capital.  Vespasian  allowed  him  to  occupy 
his  own  previous  dwelling,  and  granted  him  a 
pension  and  the  right  of  citizenship.  He  now 
took  the  name  Flavins  Josephus.  This  gracious 
treatment  was  continued  by  Titus,  as  also  by 
Domitian  and  the  Empress  Domitia.  Josephus 
likewise  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Agi-ippa  II.  and 
his  household  ( Vit.  364),  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
kept  in  touch  with  eminent  Jews  in  Alexandria 
and  other  places,  as  well  as  with  the  Adiabenian 
chiefs  who  lived  in  Rome  (BJ  vi.  356,  vii.  447). 

His  wealth  must  have  been  considerable,  for  his  depreciated 
lands  near  Jerusalem  had  been  taken  by  Titus  in  excliange  for 
better  situated  properties,  and  Vespasian  supplemented  his 
annual  allowance  bj'  the  gift  of  another  estate  in  Judroa,  which, 
again,  was  exempted  from  taxes  by  Domitian.  He  was  several 
times  married ;  his  first  wife  had  remained  in  Jerusalem,  and 
was  among  the  besieged  {BJ  v.  419).  Vespasian  subsequent! .y 
gave  him  a  girl-captive,  who,  however,  deserted  him  in  Egypt  ; 
thereupon  he  married  a  third  wife  at  Alexandria,  and  by  lier 
had  three  children,  one  of  whom,  a  son  named  Ilyrcanus,  was 
still  living  in  A.D.  94.  Josephus  had  this  marriage  annulled  in 
Rome,  and  then  took  to  wife  one  of  his  own  race,  a  woman  of 
good  family  belonging  to  Crete,  who  bore  him  two  children, 
Justus  and  Simonides  {Vit.  414f.,  42Cf.).  The  latter,  who  had 
the  surname  Agrippa,  is  believed  by  K.  Zangemeister  to  be  the 
M.  Flavins  Agrippa  mentioned  in  an  inscription  found  in 
Cajsarea  {ZDl'V  xiii.  [1890]  25). 

The  outward  circumstances  of  Josephus  were 
thus  fairly  propitious.  True,  his  good  fortune  was 
not  altogether  unbroken.  He  was  hated,  and  more 
than  once  legally  indicted,  by  his  countrymen, 
notably  by  a  certain  Jonathan,  who  had  raised 
some  disturbance  in  Gyrene,  and  Avho,  having  been 
brought  to  Rome,  denounced  Josephus  and  other 
leading  Jews  as  the  instigators  and  abettors  of  the 
rebellion.  Similar  things  occurred  under  Titus 
and  Domitian  (BJ  vii.  448  f.;  Vit.  423  f.,  429). 
But  Josephus  was  always  able  to  clear  himself, 
and  retained  the  favour  of  the  three  Flavian 
Emperors  to  the  last.  Among  his  patrons  was  also 
the  Emperor's  freedman,  Epaphroditus,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  later  writings. 

The  identity  of  this  Epaphroditus  is  a  disputed  point.  Some 
scliolars,  among  whom  is  E.  Schiirer,  identify  him  with  the 
grammarian  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by  Suidas  {s.v. 
'E7ra</)p6SiTos) — an  opinion  with  which  the  present  writer  cannot 
agree.  Josephus  eulogizes  his  friend  as  one  who  administered 
altairs  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  who  had  experienced 
numerous  changes  of  fortune :  are  Stj  ^ixfyaAois  /J-ev  avTO<; 
6^j.i\rj<ra^  Trpayuatri  kol  Tvxai^  TroAvTpoTTots,  eu  anacn  6e  Oavfjiaa'TTiv 
</)U(7ea>9  e7rt6et^a/jLei/09  Itrxvv  Koi  irpoalpeaii'  ap€Trj';  a/xera/ctVj^TOf 
{AJ  i.  8) — statements  wliich  apply,  not  to  the  grammarian  and 
scholar,  but  rather  to  the  freedman,  who  had  previously  been 
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in  tho  service  of  Nero,  and  who,  under  Domitian,  actf^d  as  cliief 
of  the  hicrh  and  powerful  royal  oHice  ah  tinstnlis.  Ho  was  dis- 
missed in  a.  d.  !).'>,  and  exd-utedshorily  afterwards  (Sueton.  L>o»nt7. 
14  ;  Dio  Casa.  Ixvii.  14).  Tho  identilleation  of  Epaphroditus 
is  a  matter  of  importance  for  the  chronolo!,'y  of  th(,'  writintrK 
of  Josephus  (of.  Prosopoj/rapAia  Imper.  Rom.,  Berlin,  1897-.'6, 
ii.  36). 

We  cannot  say  when  Josephus  died.  For  ns 
his  life  coiacs  to  an  end  with  liis  writiuf^s,  and 
these  do  not  cany  ns  boyoiul  the  rei.irn  of  Uomitian. 
We  may  surmise,  if  wo  care,  with  H.  Dodwell 
(Dissertationes  in  Ircnamm,  Oxford,  1689,  p.  4G8), 
that  he  did  not  survive  Domitian,  and  that  he  was 
involved  in  tlie  fall  of  his  patron  Epaphroditus,  or 
fell  a  victim  to  the  suspicion  manifested  by  the 
Emperor  in  his  last  days. 

2.  Works.— We  have  seen  that  Josephus  spent 
the  later  portion  of  his  life,  from  A.D.  71,  in  Rome, 
and  it  was  here  that  presently  he  entered  upon  his 
literary  career.  His  object  was  to  give  the  Greeks 
—a  term  whicli  probably  also  covers  the  educated 
classes  among  the  Romans — a  more  thorough  knoAV- 
letlgo  of  his"  own  people,  and  especially  of  their 
histoiy  and  their  religion.  lie  accordingly  wrote 
in  Greek,  which  he  had  doubtless  learned  while  in 
his  native  country,  and,  as  he  tells  us  himself 
(CA  i.  50;  .L/xx.  263),  he  guarded  against  defects 
in  style  by  consulting  writers  of  experience.  It  is 
certain  that  he  also  had  some  knowledge  of  Latin, 
and  in  one  passage  he  quotes  Livy  (^  Jxiv.  68 ;  cf. 
xix.  270). 

{a)  His  first  work  was  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
War  ("IcTTopta  rod  'lovSa'iKov  iroKiixov,  de  Bello 
Judaico) — to  give  the  title  whicli  he  himself  chose, 
though  the  MSS  show  a  preference  for  irepl  dXwo-ews 
{de  Captivitate),  which  also  appears  quite  early  in 
Christian  literature,  and  is,  indeed,  used  by  Origen 
{Selecta  in  Threnos,  iv,  14  [PG  xiii.  656]).  In  this 
work  Josephus  tells  the  story  of  the  Jewish  in- 
surrection in  which  he  had  taken  part,  first  on  the 
national,  then  on  the  imperial,  side.  The  book 
■was  written  after  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of 
Pax  (A.D.  75),  and  a  little  before  the  death  of 
Vespasian  (A.D.  79)  {BJ  vii.  158  f.  ;  Vit.  361  ;  CA 
i.  50).  As  Josephus  says  in  his  preface,  however, 
he  was  not  the  first  to  Avrite  a  history  of  the  war. 

An  account  of  it  had  been  ^ven  immediately  after  its  termi- 
nation in  connexion  with  the  domestic  wars  which  followed 
the  death  of  Nero  ;  it  had  also  been  the  subject  of  more  than 
one  monoi^raph,  and  it  engaged  the  attention  of  historians 
subsequent  to  .Josephus.  One  of  the  earlier  narratives  was 
composed  by  a  certain  Antonius  Julianus,  vpho  likewise  took 
part  in  tho  war,  and  was  for  a  time  procurator  of  Judsa 
(Minuc.  FelLx,  Octavius,  xxxiii.  4  ;  BJ  vi.  238).  Josephus  himself 
had  previously  written  an  Aramaic  account  (now  lost)  of  the 
war  for  the  use  of  his  own  people  in  the  East,  and  it  wag  only 
after  the  completion  of  this  that  he  resolved  to  make  his  candid 
narrative  accessible  also  to  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  {BJ 
i.  1  ff.).  No  part  of  this  Aramaic  record  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  not  in  a  position  to  fix  its  relation  to  tlie 
extant  Greek  narrative.  The  latter  was  probably  a  complete 
recast,  constructed  on  a  more  comprehensive  plan.  A  Syriac 
version  of  bk.  vi.  of  the  BJ  is  preserved  in  the  Peshitta,  the 
Syriac  OT  (ed.  A.  M.  Ceriani,  Milan,  187C-80).  This  is  not, 
however,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  survival  of  the  original 
Aramaic  work,  but  rather  a  translation  from  our  present 
Greek  text,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  its  erroneoua  renderings 
(Fl.  Josepki  Opera,  ed.  Niese,  vi.  p.  xxi). 

In  his  preface  to  the  BJ,  Josephus  proposes,  by 
means  of  a  true  and  straightforward  chronicle,  to 
bring  his  readers  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Jewish  peo[)lc  and  of  the  insurrection. 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  work,  and 
opens  his  narrative  (i.  31)  with  an  account  of  the  Maccabtean 
rising.  The  first  third  of  the  book  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
period  between  that  event  and  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt 
against  Rome  (a.d.  60).  Then  comes  tho  revolt  itself :  first,  its 
beginnings  (ii.  270);  then  the  campaigns  of  Vespasian  in  a.d. 
07-G9  (iii.  and  iv.) ;  the  investment  and  capture  of  Jerusalem 
(v.  and  vi.);  and,  lastly  (vii.),  the  final  passages  of  the  conflict, 
down  to  the  taking  of  Masada  (a.d.  72),  and  the  Jewish  disturb- 
ances in  Egypt  and  Cyrene.  His  tone  is  naturally  that  of  a 
Jewisli  patriot ;  Josepiius  modifies  or  suppresses  many  of  the 
sinister  things  laid  to  their  charge,  such  as  tho  brigandage 
practised  in  the  later  Hasmonasan"  period,  from  wiiich  all  the 
neighbouring  peoples  suffered  so  much  (Strabo,  pp.  761,  703 ; 
Diodorua,  xl.  2  ;  Justin,  xi>.  ii,  4). 


As  regards  the  war  itself,  Josephus  is  chiefly 
concerned  to  show  that  the  Jewish  people,  and  the 
aristocracy  in  particular,  were  in  no  wise  to  blame 
forit,  and  that  its  real  instigators  were  certain  fanat- 
ical zealots,  who  tyrannized  over  the  people  and 
coerced  tliem  into  mutiny.  Some  degree  of  blame, 
no  doubt,  rested  upon  Cestiua  Gallus,  the  com- 
missioner for  Syria,  who  might  h.ave  stamped  out 
the  rebellion  at  the  outset  liad  he  only  adopted 
vigorous  measures  and  not  weakly  given  way  (ii. 
533  ff.).  Nevertheless,  the  truly  guilty  parties 
were  the  zealots,  who  remained  irreconcilable  to 
the  last,  and  repeatedly  rejected  the  generous 
terms  of  peace  proposed  by  Titus.  These  in- 
transigents were  no  longer  to  be  counted  Jews  at 
all :  they  had  despised  the  Law  and  outraged  all 
righteou.'^ness;  they  had  desecrated  the  Temjde, 
with  the  result  that  God  was  not  on  their  side,  but 
vouchsafed  His  presence  to  the  Roman  armies, 
whose  vengeance  He  permitted  to  be  fully  wreaked 
upon  His  own  people  {BJ  iii.  293,  v.  444,  562,  vii. 
327  f.). 

We  must  conclude,  from  Josephu.s's  own  account, 
that  this  presentation  is  one-sided  and  unjust,  for 
a  large  prQportion  of  the  Jewish  people  were  heart 
o-nd  soul  in  favour  of  rebellion  ;  we  see  in  his  per- 
version of  the  facts,  however,  the  real  explanation 
of  his  attitude  and  of  his  defection  to  Rome.  He 
admires  the  Romans,  particularly  their  martial 
virtues,  their  military  organization,  and  their  learn- 
ing {BJ  ii.  577  ft'.,  iii.  70ft'.,  115ft'.,  v.  47  ft'.).  His 
personal  situation  naturally  leads  him  to  accord 
special  praise  to  Vespasian  and  his  house.  He 
tells  us  (Ki^.  361)  that  he  submitted  his  narrative 
to  Titus,  and  that  the  latter  impressed  his  seal 
upon  it  and  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  published 
and  placed  in  the  public  library.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  however,  to  regard  the  work  as  being  on 
that  account  an  official  chronicle.  Josephus 
certainly  had  no  Government  commission  for  his 
task,  but  wrote  entirely  on  his  own  initiative.^  He 
occasionally  alters  or  distorts  his  facts  to  .suit  his 
royal  patrons.  A  significant  instance  of  this  ap- 
pears in  his  narrative  regarding  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple. 

He  informs  us  that  Titus  was  In  no  way  to  blame  for  the 
firing  of  the  building,  as  that  prince  had  decreed  in  a  council 
of  war  that  it  should  be  spared ;  but  the  order  was  forgotten 
amidst  the  exasperation  and  vehemence  of  the  soldiery,  and 
the  sanctuary  was  given  to  the  flames  (BJ  vi.  236  ff.).  Another 
report,  probalily  traceable  to  Tacitus,  tells  a  very  different  story, 
viz.  that  Titus  gave  express  orders  that  the  sanctuary  should 
be  destroyed  (Sulpicius  Severus,  Ckron.  ii.  xxx.  6 ;  Orosius, 
VII.  ix.  6;  cf.  J.  Bernays,  GesammeUe  Abhandl.,  Berlin,  ISS.*), 
ii.  159)— a  statement  to  which  unquestionably  the  preference 
must  be  given.  Similarly,  in  comparison  with  a  still  extant 
narrative  in  which  Tacitus  {Hist.  ii.  74  f.)  tells  of  Vespasian's 
elevation  to  the  throne,  the  account  of  the  same  event  given 
by  Josephus  {BJ  iv.  588 flf.)  is  very  unsatisfactory,  both  from  its 
excessive  adulation  of  the  Emperor  and  from  its  suppression  of 
important  facts. 

Josephus  likewise  knows  how  to  mingle  self- 
approbation  with  his  laudations  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  family.  In  particular,  he  seeks  to  place 
ids  own  martial  performances  in  the  best  light. 

He  gives  a  full  description  of  the  way  in  which  he  so 
cleverly  brought  to  naught  the  schemes  of  his  opponents  in 
Galilee  (ii.  599  ff.,  023  ff.),  and  of  the  various  stratagems  and 
means  of  defence  which  he  employed  against  the  Romans  in 
their  beleaguerment  of  Jotapata  (iii.  171  ff.),  and  speaks  of  the 
high  esteem  and  admiration  which  these  things  evoked  among 
the  Romans  {BJ  iii.  3 10,  348,  393). 

Further,  the  delineation  is  steeped  in  rhetoric,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  style  then  in  vogue  in  the  writing  of  history,  and 
decked  with  everv  ornament  and  artifice  of  eloquence.  Reports 
in  the  direct  oration  are  very  copious  and  sometimes  run  to 
a  great  length:  we  listen  to  Ilerod  {BJ  i.  373 ff.),  Annas  the 
high  priest,  Jesus,  Simon  the  Idumaean  (iv.  163,  238,  271),  Titus 
several  times  (e.j;.  iii.  472),  Josephus  himself  (m.  302,  v  362ff., 
vi  90  f.),  and.  finally,  Eleazar,  in  a  memorable  speech  in  Masada 
(vii.  322  ff.).  Tlie  longest  and  most  finished  speech  of  all  is  that 
of  Kino-  Af'-rippa  ii..  delivered  in  Jerusalem  just  before  the  out- 
break of  the  revolt  (ii.  345).  Moreover,  the  historian  has  grafted 
upon  his  narrative  tales  and  anecdotes  of  all  sorts,  such  as  the 
story  of  Judas  the  Essene  (i.  78  f.);  he  also  recounts  various. 
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and  occasionally  amaidng,  exploits  of  war,  performed  by  indi- 
N'iflnals,  both  Romans  and  Jews  ;  he  tells  of  remarkable  natural 
i)li(nomena,  snch  as  the  river  Belos  (ii.  ISf)),  the  Sabbatic  river 
(the  Sambation  of  Kabbinical  Judaism  ;  see  .7  A'  x.  [1906]  681-083) 
that  flows  only  e\  ery  seventh  day  (vii.  96),  and  the  root  Baaras 
(vii.  180  f.);  alid,  finally,  he  specifies  the  various  omens  which 
heralded  various  events  (vi.  288).  Considerable  space  is  devoted 
to  description — c.i/.,  of  the  land  of  Judaea,  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Temple  {BJ  iii.  35,  iv.  470  ff.,  v. 
136  ff.)-  He  explicitly  states  that  he  has  no  wish  to  practise 
the  restraint  which  in  other  circumstances  is  appropriate  to  the 
historian  {BJ  i.  11  f.,  v.  19  f.),  and  he  frequently  gives  eloquent 
expression  to  his  feelings — his  sorrow  over  the  fall  of  the  Holy 
City  and  the  Temple,  his  horror  at  the  enormities  of  the  zealots, 
and  his  sympathy  with  his  besieged  compatriots.  Rhetoric  of 
this  type,  moreover,  readil}'  lends  itself  to  exaggeration,  in 
which  Josephus  is  quite  at  home.  We  instance  his  description 
of  the  famme  in  the  besieged  city  (bks.  v.  and  vi.),  which 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  woman  who 
kills  and  eats  her  own  child  (vi.  193 ff.)-  Another  example  is 
found  in  iii.  245,  where  he  relates  that  a  certain  Jew  had  bis 
head  struck  off  by  a  projectile  and  carried  to  a  distance  of 
1800  feet.  Josephus  affects  large  numbers,  and  makes  no  claim 
to  accuracy  in  regard  to  them.  Of  the  numerous  instances 
that  might  be  given  we  content  ourselves  with  the  following : 
he  puts  the  number  of  those  who  perished  during  the  siege  at 
1,100,000  (vi.  420 ;  of.  v.  567),  while,  according  to  Tacitus,  the 
entire  multitude  of  the  besieged  numbered  600,000  at  most 
{Uist.  V.  13). 

As  to  the  sources  from  which  Joseplius  drew  his 
materials,  we  are  left  to  mere  conjecture,  as  he 
givc^i  us  no  information  on  the  subject.  For  the 
main  portion  of  his  work,  the  history  of  the  re- 
bellion, he  could  draw  upon  his  own  experience, 
and  sometimes  even  upon  what  he  had  actually 
witnessed.  He  may  also  have  been,  and  probably 
was,  indebted  to  some  of  the  earlier  accounts  noted 
above — an  inference  suggested  by  the  occasional 
similarity  between  his  work  and  that  of  Tacitus 
(Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  6  f.  ||  BJ  iv.  476,  ii.  189 ;  Hist.  v. 
13 II  BJ  vi.  288  ir.,  312  f. ).  As,  however,  these  earlier 
accounts  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  we  can 
say  no  more  on  the  matter.  Josephus  afterwards 
states  {CA  i.  49)  that  he  kept  a  record  of  events 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  but  this  does  not 
seem  very  credible.  His  narrative  of  the  war  has 
been  manifestly  drawn  up  chiefly  from  the  Koman 
point  of  view.  Of  the  insurgent  side  he  knows 
very  little  ;  e.g.,  his  knowledge  of  events  in  Jeru- 
salem before  the  siege  does  not  go  beyond  what 
might  have  been  learned  among  the  Romans  them- 
selves. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  chronological  references  are 
given,  not  according  to  the  Roman,  but  according  to  a  Syro- 
Macedonian  calendar,  which  had  been  adjusted  to  the  Julian 
reckoning,  and  exactly  corresponds  with  the  calendar  of  Tyre 
known  to  us  from  the  Hemerologia.  We  might  perhaps  infer 
from  this  that  the  dates  given  by  Josephus  were  obtained  from 
a  Syrian  Greek  soldier  in  the  Roman  camp  ;  or  it  is  possible 
that  he  transferred  them  from  his  original  Aramaic  narrative. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  BJ,  embracing  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Jews,  he  must  have  been  dependent  upon  older  works  ;  but, 
as,  apart  from  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  which  he  appears  not 
to  have  used  here,  a  native  Jewish  chronicle  can  Ijardly  have 
existed,  Josephus  probably  excerpted  from  works  in  general 
history  such  passages  as  related  to  his  own  nation.  In  this 
connexion  the  name  of  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  is  the  first  to 
suggest  itself— the  writer  whose  chronicle  extends  till  about  the 
close  of  Herod's  reign  ;  but,  as  Josephus  occasionallj'  diverges 
from  him,  he  must  liave  drawn  upon  other  sources  as  well.  The 
history  of  Herod  in  the  BJ  gives  us  the  impression  of  being  a 
special  composition,  and  reads  almost  like  an  encomium.  It 
was  doubtless  composed  by  Josephus  himself  with  a  view  to  its 
insertion  in  his  work.  For  the  following  period,  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  insurrection,  he  must  have  relied  mainly  upon  extant 
Roman  historical  works,  though  he  made  many  additions  of  his 
own,  such  as  the  description  of  the  three  Jewish  sects  (ii 
119  ff.).  ^ 

(b)  The  second  outstanding  work  of  Josephus  is 
the  Antiquities  {'ApxaioXoyia  'lonoaiVi?,  Antiqiiitates 
Judn'icce),  which  embraces  in  its  twenty  books  the 
whole  history  of  his  people  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  beginning  of  the  revolt  (A.D.  66),  and 
Aviiich  was  completed  and  published  in  the  13th 
year  of  Domitian,  i.e.  A.D.  93-94  (AJ  xx.  267)— a 
number  of  years  after  the  BJ.  He  tells  us  that 
long  before,  while  engaged  with  the  BJ,  he  had 
entertained  the  idea  of  writing  such  a  book  ;  but 
this  statement  is  belied  by  the  preface  to  the  BJ, 
in  which  it  is  expressly  said  tliat  a  work  of  tiiat 


kind  is  now  a  superfluity,  as  other  writers  had 
been  in  the  field  {AJ\.  6  ;  BJ  i.  17).  The  project 
of  writing  the  A  J  must,  therefore,  have  been  a 
later  inspiration. 

As  in  the  BJ,  so  in  the  A  J,  the  object  of  Josephus 
is  to  furnish  the  Hellenes  witii  an  accurate  de- 
lineation of  Israelitic  and  Jewish  history,  in  place 
of  the  misrepresentations  of  unfriendly  or  male- 
volent chroniclers. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  knowledge  possessed  by  educated 
people  of  the  day  in  regard  to  the  remoter  past  of  the  Jews  was 
as  meagre  as  it  was  inaccurate  (cf.  T.  Reinach,  Textes  d'auteMrs 
grecs  et  romains  relatifx  aujuda'isine,  Paris,  1895).  The  interest 
of  the  Cireeks  was  practically  confined  to  Moses,  the  Laws,  and 
the  Temple,  and  at  best  their  ideas  of  the  history  of  Israel  in  its 
entirety  were  of  the  vaguest.  Current  tales  about  the  Jews, 
some  of  which,  such  as  that  given  by  Tacitus,  Uist.  v.  0,  were 
altogether  fabulous,  had  mostlj'  passed  through  Egyptian  hands. 
In  Egypt,  as  is  well  known,  there  was  from  an  early  period  a 
large  Jewisli  population,  and  it  was  in  Egypt  tliat  investigators 
first  began  to  interest  themselves  in  the  past  liistory  of  the  Jews, 
although  in  an  altogether  hostile  spirit.  The  conflict  between 
Jews  and  Greeks  was  not  confined  to  Egypt,  but  spread  to  the 
adjacent  country  of  Cyrene.  Similarly  in  Syria,  from  Maccaboean 
times  at  least,  tlie  two  peoples  were  constantly  at  feud,  and  this 
mutual  hostility  diffused  itself  through  almost  every  region 
where  Jew  and  Greek  dwelt  together,  their  respective  material 
interests  often  contributing  largelj'  to  the  strife.  The  Greek 
antagonism  to  the  Jews  found  expression  also  in  literature, 
leading  to  vehement  attacks  upon  both  their  personal  char- 
acteristics and  their  national  history.  In  these  circumstances 
Josephus  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  give  a  faithful 
account  of  his  people's  history,  in  order  to  disabuse  the  minds 
of  men,  and  especially  of  the  Greeks,  for  here  again  it  is  the 
Greeks  for  whom  he  writes  (A  J  i.  5  f.,  xvi.  174,  xx.  262). 

Josephus  Avas  not  the  first  Jew  to  undertake  the 
task  of  systematizing  OT  history.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  Septuagint,  other  works  of  a  similar  kind 
had  already  appeared  in  the  field  of  Alexandrian 
scholarship.  Some  of  these  were  known  to  Josephus, 
and  of  their  authors  he  names  Demetrius,  Eupo- 
lemus,  and  the  elder  Philo  (CA  i.  218;  cf.  BJ 
i.  17). 

It  would  appear  that  the  Alexandrian  works  referred  to  had 
not  met  with  much  acceptance  among  the  Greeks,  their  unin- 
viting form  being  in  part  responsible.  Moreover,  none  of  them 
had  gone  beyond  the  period  covered  by  the  canonical  Scriptures, 
while  Josephus  carries  his  narrative  down  to  his  own  time — to 
the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  in  fact.  His  work,  accordingly, 
was  much  more  complete,  and  harmonized  witli  the  taste  of  his 
time.  The  result  was  that  it  drove  its  predecessors  from  the 
field,  so  that,  save  for  a  few  fragments,  they  have  utterly 
perished. 

He  acquaints  us  with  the  purpose  of  his  book  in 
the  preface  (AJ\.  Ifl'. ).  In  regard  to  the  earlier 
period,  he  proposes  to  relate  faithfully  the  history 
of  the  Jews  as  given  in  the  Scriptures,  and  these 
he  follows  stage  by  stage  from  Genesis  to  Esther. 
He  was  admittedly  the  first  to  note  tiie  constituent 
elements  of  the  Scriptures,  i.e.  the  OT  canon, 
which,  according  to  him,  embraces  twenty-two 
books,  viz.  the  live  books  of  Moses,  tliirteen  books 
from  the  following  epoch  terminating  with  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  and  four  books  of  Songs 
and  Proverbs  {CA  i.  39  f.),  Naturally,  he  avails 
liimself  mainly  of  the  historical  books,  but  he 
supplements  tliesefrom  the prophetsNahum,  Jonah, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezckiel,  and  Daniel.  He  makes 
explicit  menti(m  likewise  of  the  poetical  writings  of 
David  and  Solomon  as  well  as  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
(AJ  vii.  305,  viii.  44,  ix.  20611".,  239,  x.  32 f.,  78 f., 
264  fl".,  xi.  96).  He  is  silent  regarding  Job,  though 
it  d(ies  not  follow  that  he  did  not  know  of  that 
work.  We  may  assume,  in  fact,  that  his  OT  was, 
in  its  component  parts,  the  same  as  we  have  it 
to-d.ay. 

To  judge  from  what  is  said  in  the  introduction  and  from  other 
liassages,  he  used  the  original  Hebrew,  and  himself  translated 
this  into  Greek,  being  acquainted  with,  and  having  recourse  to, 
tlie  Septuagint  version  of  the  Pentateuch  alone  ;  at  all  events  he 
makes  no  mention  of  a  Greek  translation  of  any  other  portion 
(AJ  i.  7ff.,  X.  218  ;  CA  i.  55).  It  is  an  interesting  but  difficult 
problem  to  determine  whicii  text  he  used.  His  work  is  in  a 
sense  our  earliest  authority  in  this  field,  and  is  of  no  little  value 
for  the  history  of  the  OT  text.  It  sometimes  happens,  as  in  AJ 
vi.  16,  that  he  alone  has  preserved  the  genuine  tradition. 

It  was  recognized  long  ago,  however,  that  Josephus  in  most 
cases  follows  the  Septuagint  rather  than  the  Hebrew  text.    Ha 
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resorts  not  otily  to  its  jihraseology,  but  also  to  its  explanations 
and  iiitfrpretatioiis.  Thus,  his  reckoninff  of  the  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  Creation  anil  the  Flood,  viz.  'i20J  years, 
approximates do-sely  to  thatof  the  Greek  text,  butdiffers  widely 
from  Ihiit  of  the  Hebrew  {AJ  i.  82) ;  he  follows  the  Sejituavrint, 
not  the  original,  in  computin;,'  the  period  of  Israel's  residence  in 
E),'.\  pi  at  21f)  years  (li.  318),  tiioiij^h  he  is  not  always  consistent 
on  this  point  (i.  1S5) ;  while,  again,  he  repeats  the  stranye  mis- 
take of  the  Septuajfint  in  1  S  (1  K)  25^,  where,  confusiiijj  the 
proper  name  Kaleb  w  ilh  KC-liJb, '  a  dofj,'  it  makes  Nabal  the  (Jaleb- 
ite  a  Cynic  (vl.  29G).  He  relates  the  history  of  Ezra  according 
to  the  recent  Greek  \x'rsion  known  us  1  Esdras,  and  the  Esther 
which  he  used  contained  the  fidditions  fouuil  only  in  the  Ureek. 
Accordiii)^  to  the  investigations  of  Mez  (Die  liibcl  Urn  Joseplitis) 
in  rcgrard  to  Jud<,'es  and  Samuel,  the  text  he  vised  was  that  of 
the  so-called  L.ucianic  recension,  to  which  he  is,  tlierefore,  the 
earliest  witness.  Nevertheless,  he  occ:asionally,  as  in  AJ  i.  151. 
224,  resorts  to  the  Hebrew,  where  he  adopts  the  place-names 
Ur  in  Chaldiea  and  Mount  Moriah  ;  he  follows  the  ori^tiual  also 
throughout  Joshua  (AJ  v.).  All  this  prompts  the  iiii|uiry 
whether  Josephus  really  knew  Hebrew,  as  some  believe,  tliouj^li 
it  is  also  denied.  The  present  writer  is  of  opinion  that  we  liavc 
not  sufficient  evidence  finally  to  decide  this  c|uestion,  thout;h,  as 
Josephus  plumes  himself  on  being  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
among  the  Jews  (AJ  xx.  2G3),  we  need  hardly  hesitate  to  credit 
him  with  some  knowledge  of  the  ancient  tongue.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  observed  that  he  makes  no  distinction  between 
Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic  vernacular  of  his  day,  and  it  is  at  least 
conceivable  that  on  occasion  he  read  the  Script\ires  through 
the  medium  of  an  Aramaic  paraphrase,  i.e.  a  Targum.  Special 
mention  is  also  due  to  his  readings  of  proper  names,  in  which 
he  often  ditfers  widely  from  the  Septuagint,  and  sometimes 
approximates  to  the  Massoretic  pronunciation  ;  e.g.,  he  writes, 
not  Nwe  or  Niotos,  but  Nwxos  ;  not  TodoKCa,  but  '06\ia  ;  not 
SefieKt'as,  but  2a,vx'as.  It  is  clear  that  Josephus  represents  a 
lironunciation  wliich  differs  materially  from  that  generally  in 
use. 

Josephus's  rendering  of  the  Scripture  narrative 
is,  on  his  own  sliowing,  anything  but  a  mere  para- 
phra.se,  witliout  su])plenieut  or  abridgment.  He 
threads  his  recital  with  the  additions  and  explana- 
tions wliich  had  been  grafted  by  the  excgetes, 
and  es])ecially  the  Hellenistic  interpreters  of  Alex- 
andria, upon  both  the  historical  and  the  legislative 
portions.  He  has  thus  used  the  Haggada  as  well 
as  the  Halakha.  The  latter  appears  mainly  in  his 
description  of  the  Mosaic  legislatiuii  (AJ  iv. 
19911'.),  while  Haggadic  elements,  legends,  etc., 
occur  with  special  frequency  in  bk.  i.,  as  the 
patriarchal  tradition  given  there  readily  lent 
itself  to  such  supplementary  or  explanatory 
matter. 

As  an  instance  oi  this  we  may  refer  to  the  table  of  nations 
given  in  Gn  10,  which  Josephus  harmonized  with  the  geo- 
graphical ideas  of  his  day  (A  J  i.  122  IT.).  A  legendary  addition 
is  found  in  i.  69  f.,  where,  in  confonnily  with  IJab.  traditions,  he 
tells  us  that  the  descendants  of  Seth  erected  two  memorial 
pillars  just  before  the  Flood,  in  order  that  the  sciences  and 
inventions  of  the  day  might  remain  on  record  for  future  genera- 
tions. Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  insertion  of  all  is  that 
narrating  the  campaign  which  Moses,  as  an  Egyptian  })rince, 
conducted  against  the  Ethiopians,  and  which  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Ethiopian  king 
(A  J  ii.  23Sff.  ;  for  Jewish  niidrashiin  cf.  JE  ix.  [l'JU5]  48). 
This  is  really  an  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  the  Cushite 
wife  of  Moses  mentioned  in  Nu  121. 

We  cannot  always  identify  the  sources  from 
which  he  drew  such  things,  but  he  certainly  reveals 
a  clo.se  aftjnity  Avith  noted  Hellenists,  such  as 
Demetrius  and  Eupolemus.  Philo  the  Younger, 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  Hellenistic  writers,  was 
likewise  not  unknown  to  Josephus,  who,  however, 
does  not  quote  from  him,  but  merely  mentions  him 
as  the  spolcesman  of  the  Jewish  deputation  to  the 
Emperor  Gains  (AJ  xviii.  259).  He  applies,  in 
common  with  Philo,  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpretation  —  e.g. ,  in  his  description  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  other  institutions  of  the  Jewish 
cultus  (A  J  iii.  ISOtf.  ;  cf.  Philo,  ed.  T.  IMangey, 
London,  1742,  ii.  150)  ;  according  to  AJ  i.  24, 
Moses  himself  in  some  cases  wrote  allegorically.  A 
.similar  corres])ondence  appears  in  the  narrative  of 
Balaam,  as  given  in  A  J  iv.  12611'.,  and  Philo,  ii. 
127  f.,  respectively. 

In  many  other  matters,  however,  Josephus  and  Philo  differ 
widely  :  the  history  of  Moses,  for  instance,  is  reproduced  by 
Josejihus  in  a  form  quite  unlike  that  given  by  Philo.  Some 
would  trace  back  the  Ethiopian  campaign  just  mentioned  to 
Artapanus  ;  but,  while  that  writer  does  tell  (ap.  EuselMus, 
Prcep.  Evang.  ix.  27)  of  a  war  waged  by  Moses  against  the 


Ethiopians,  he  has  in  mind  a  different  event  altogether,  so  that 
the  theory  of  Josephus  having  borrowed  from  him  is  out  of  the 
i|uestion.  In  brief,  the  erdargements  and  importations  of 
Josephus  cannot  be  definitely  assigned  to  their  respective 
sources.  In  all  probability  he  hod  at  command  a  substantial 
quantity  of  exegelic  materials,  including  oral  traditions,  and 
chose  what  suited  his  purpose.  It  would  appear  as  if  in 
many  of  his  sources  text  and  tradition  had  already  been  fused 
together. 

His  chronology  of  tlie  Old  Testament  period 
presents  considerable  difficulties.  He  expanded 
the  chronological  references  of  the  Scriptures  into 
a  system.  Thus  Ct/ contains  calculations  running 
back  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ]>y  Titus 
to  the  days  of  Abraham  (vi.  268,  485  fl'.),  and  in  the 
^J  tiie  system  is  recast  and  carried  out  in  its  several 
parts  (i.'s2fi'.,  148 f.,  ii.  318,  vii.  65,  68,  viii.  61  f., 
IX.  28U,  X.  143,  147,  xi.  112,  xx.  23uil".).  In  this  he 
is  probably  following  the  example  of  Hellenistic 
exjierts,  two  of  whom,  Demetrius  and  Eupolemus, 
had  won  .some  repute  as  chronologists. 

The  details  of  his  system  are  often  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  Such  discrepancies  have  been  explained  on  the  theory 
that  Josephus,  using  a  variety  of  documents,  followed  now  one 
and  now  another,  without  ludculating  for  himself.  Objections 
have  been  brought  against  this  view  by  Destinon,  who  shows  that 
Jose|)hus  obtained  some,  at  least,  of  bis  results  by  cominUations 
based  upon  his  own  narrative  ;  but,  even  so,  his  discrepancies 
are  not  all  removed.  Further,  while  we  must  certainly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  MSS  themselves  manifest  considerable  variation 
in  regard  to  chronology,  and  that  nianj'  of  the  apparent  incon- 
sistencies may  be  due  to  copyists'  errors,  and  may  be  eliminated 
by  conjecture,  this  expedient  should  be  adopted  only  with  the 
greatest  care,  and,  when  all  is  done,  dillicullies  still  remain. 
On  the  whole  it  seems  impossible  to  deduce  from  Josephus  a 
consistent  .system  of  chronology,  or  even  to  show  that  he  had 
one,  and  in  this  respect  his  work  is  of  a  somewhat  careless 
kind. 

The  personal  standpoint  of  Josephus  is  fixed  by 
his  religion  and  his  position  in  life  ;  he  is  a  Jew,  a 
priest,  and  a  Pharisee.  History  teaches,  in  his 
opinion,  that  prosjjerity  attends  tliose  who  fear 
God,  while  the  godless  and  the  disobedient  are 
duly  punislied  (A  J  i.  14,  20,  xx.  48,  89).  He  is 
convinced  that  the  world  is  ordered  by  divine 
providence  ;  in  a  noteworthy  passage  (AJ  x.  277  f.) 
he  denounces  the  Epicureans,  whom  he  puts  on  a 
level  with  the  Sadducees,  while  tiie  Pharisees 
correspond  to  the  Stoics  (Vit.  12).  His  views  re- 
garding God,  destiny,  and  the  human  soul  are  in 
line  with  Pharisaic  teaching,  as  appears  also  from 
the  BJ(v.  376  ft".,  vi.  267,  310,  iii.  374,  vii.  341), 
although  he  occasionally  dilutes  his  Judai-sm  with 
the  conceptions  of  Greek  philosophy,  even  showing 
some  inclination  towards  pantheism  (A  J  vi.  230, 
viii.  107).  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondereil  at,  for 
Josephus  is  no  logical  theologian  or  philosopher, 
but  is  concerned,  above  all,  to  make  Jewish  liistory 
and  Jewish  character  intelligible  to  the  Greeks, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  pre.sent  these  things  in 
the  most  favourable  light.  He  accordingly  takes 
pains  to  remove  or  to  palliate  the  more  sinister 
or  repulsive  elements,  to  bring  the  marvellous 
within  the  bounds  of  credibility,  and  to  overlay 
the  OT  history  with  a  Hellenic  gloss. 

Abraham  appears  as  a  reformer  of  religion  and  science, 
as  the  founder  of  monotheism,  and  even  as  the  pioneer  of 
astronomy  and  arithmetic  in  EgjT)t  (A J  i.  154 f.,  lC6f.). 
Josephus  speaks  of  tlie  Psalms  of  King  David  very  muih  as  if 
they  were  the  productions  of  a  Greek  lyrical  poet  (vii.  305). 
The  terebinth  at  Mamre  be  hellenizes  as  'ilyvyCa  fipOs,  the 
Ogygian  oak  (i.  ISO),  and,  similarly,  the  altar  which  Moses  set 
up  after  his  victory  over  the  Amalekites  is  said  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  God  of  Victory,  yebs  i/i*:aio9  (iii.  tJO) — an  idea  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  in  Ex  171''.  When  Josei)liU3  ascribes 
to  Jloses  two  works,  viz.  Pnliteia  and  A'omoi  (iv.  194,  19C, 
302),  it  is  manifest  that  he  has  in  his  mind  the  two  great 
works  of  Plato  bearing  these  names — the  law-t;iver  being  the 
precursor  of  the  philosopher.  It  is  likewise  from  Plato  (Legg. 
iii.  676ff.)  that  Josephus  borrows  the  account  of  men's  descent 
from  the  bills  to  the  plains  after  the  Flood  (AJ  i.  109) ;  and  the 
patriarchal  histoid'  in  bk.  i.  affords,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
numerous  and  the  clearest  instances  of  his  hellenizing  and 
modernizing  methods.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  worsfiip  of 
the  golden  calf ;  he  transforms  into  statues  the  golden  tumours 
offered  by  the  Philistines  to  their  idols  (vi.  10  ;  cf.  1  S  [1  K]  C^), 
and  the  100  proeputia  of  the  Philistines  which  David  was 
required  to  bring  to  Saul  into  600  heads  (vi.  201 ;  cl.  1  S  [1  KJ 
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1825),  seeking  in  this  way  to  modify  or  expunge  the  specifically 
Jewish  features  of  the  narrative.  Closely  connected  herewith 
is  his  attempt  to  meet  the  attacks  and  aspersions  commonly 
made  upon  the  Jews,  or  upon  Moses  and  his  laws  (i.  IG,  ii.  177, 
iii.  179,  205,  vii.  IIC  tt".  ;  cf.  xiv.  187). 

In  order  to  invest  tlie  Mosaic  legislation  with 
a  character  of  extraordinary  humaneness  and 
clemency,  Josephus  does  not  scruple  to  supplement 
the  traditional  text  with  enlargements  of  nis  own 
(iv,  207,  234) ;  and  to  win  the  sulfrages  of  Hellenism 
he  intersperses  the  confirmatory  testimonies  of 
secular  historians.  Of  these  the  most  outstanding 
are  Herodotus  {AJ  viii.  157,  253,  260),  the  Annals 
of  Tyre  (viii.  144 fi".,  324,  ix.  283 f.),  Berossus  (i.  93, 
107,  158,  X.  20,  34,  219),  the  Sibylline  Oracles  (i. 
118),  Alexander  Polyhistor  (i.  240),  and  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus  (i.  94,  108,  159 ff.,  vii.  101  ii'.),  all 
noted  and  distinguished  names. 

With  the  book  of  Esther  and  the  period  of 
Artaxerxes,  Josephus  reaches  the  end  of  the  OT  nar- 
rative (xi.  296),  and  this  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  second  section  of  the  A  J.  At  the  very  outset  a 
lacuna  occurs  in  the  tradition,  which  extends  to  the 
time  of  the  Maccabsean  revolt.  For  this  interval 
of  three  centuries,  embracing  the  reigns  of  Alex- 
ander, the  early  Ftolemys,  and  the  Seleucidae, 
Josephus  had  only  disconnected  legends  of  later 
Alexandrian  origin. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  visit  of  Alexander  to  Jerusalem,  with 
all  that  preceded  and  followed  it  (xi.  297 ff.),  for  the  account  of 
which  Josephus  is  indebted  to  an  apocryphal  work  which  was 
of  later  date,  at  all  events,  than  the  Book  of  Daniel  (xi.  837). 
For  the  narrative  of  the  Seventy  and  their  translation  of  the 
Mosaic  law-books  (xii.  11-118)  his  authority  was  the  still 
extant  Letter  of  Arlsteas,  while  the  sections  which  follow, 
embracing  the  semilei^endarv  narratives  of  Antiochusthe  Great 
and  the  Jews  Josephus  and  Hyrcanus  (xii.  137  flf.,  155  ft.),  appear 
to  have  had  a  similar  source. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  Jews  is  really 
marked  by  the  Maccabtean  rising:  it  was  then 
that  they  took  their  place  in  universal  history, 
and  came  within  the  range  of  Greek  writers,  so 
that  we  have  firm  historical  ground  beneath  our 
feet.  The  basis  of  the  Maccabaean  history  as  given 
by  Josephus  is  1  Mac.  {A  J  xii.  242-xiii.  212),  for 
the  existence  of  which  work  he  is  our  earliest 
authority ;  he  is  of  no  small  importance  also  for 
its  textual  criticism  ;  but  his  use  of  it  extends  only 
to  the  death  of  Jonathan,  the  later  portion  (13^"^-) 
apparently  being  of  no  service  to  him  as  a  source. 

Various  explanations  of  this  fact  may  be  offered.  Destinon 
puts  forward  the  theory  that  the  1  Mac.  used  by  Josephus  was 
different  from  ours,  and  that  the  final  section,  embracing  the 
period  of  Simon,  had  not  as  yet  been  added.  To  the  present 
writer,  however,  it  seems  more  probable  that  .Josephus  dis- 
carded 1  Mac.  at  the  point  where  it  narrates  the  death  of 
Jonathan  because  he  now  wished  to  work  upon  the  basis  of  his 
own  earlier  account  in  the  BJ  ;  for  there  are  facts  to  show  that, 
while  he  did  not  use  the  concluding  part  of  1  Mac,  he  was 
certainly  acquainted  with  it.  Of  2  Mac.  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  knowledge  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  probable  that  he  was 
Indebted  directly  or  indirectly  to  its  source,  viz.  Jason  of  Cyrene, 
for  some  of  his  materials.  A  J  xii.  25711.,  e.g.,  has  no  corre- 
sponding passage  in  1  Mac,  but  it  has  points  of  contact  with 
2  Mac.  62,  and,  therefore,  probably  emanates  from  Jason. 
Another  such  insertion  is  found  in  xiii.  02 — an  account  of  the 
temple  of  Onias  in  Egypt.  Further,  in  the  narra,tive  of  1  Mac, 
Josephus  has  made  some  alterations  of  his  own  :  thus,  to  take  a 
special  instance,  he  asserts  that  Judas  Maccaboeus  was  high 
priest — a  statement  that  carries  other  changes  in  its  train.  IIo 
has  also  transferred  some  materials  from  his  own  previous  work, 
the  BJ,  so  that,  taken  all  in  all,  his  divergencies  from  1  Mac. 
are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Finally,  mention  must  be 
made  of  another  characteristic  of  the  AJ,  viz.  hostility  to  the 
Samaritans— a  feature  not  found  in  the  older  writings,  and 
first  brought  into  relief  by  Josephus.  This  attitude  is  not  con- 
fined to  his  record  of  the  Maccabaan  period,  but  manifests 
itself  as  far  back  as  ix.  290  f.,  giving  occasion  for  manifold 
enlargements  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  last  passage  of  this 
class  is  xiii.  74  ff.,  which  narrates  the  conllict  between  Jews  and 
Samaritans  in  Egypt  under  Ptolemy  Philoinetor.  We  may 
venture  to  infer  from  this  that  in  the  days  of  Josephus  the 
antagonism  between  the  orthodox  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  was 
more  pronounced  than  usual. 

For  the  period  beginning  with  Simon  the  high 
priest  (xiii.  213),  Josephus  took  the  BJ,  in  revised 
and  enlarged  form,  as  his  groundwork  in  the  A  J. 
The  two  narratives  are  often  quite  identical,  though 


verbal  reproduction  in  passages  of  any  length  (with 
the  exception  of  ^J"  xiv.  480f.  =jB/  i.  352  f.)  is 
avoided.  This  agreement  was  formerly  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  that  both  works  were  draA\n  from 
a  common  source;  the  present  writer  once  shared 
this  opinion,  but  now  regards  it  as  erroneous,  be- 
lieving that  Josephus  simply  incorporated  in  his 
later  work  a  revised  transcript  of  his  earlier.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  BJ  is  a  work  of  unique 
character,  composed  according  to  the  writer's  own 
special  design,  and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
any  work  capable  of  serving  as  a  common  source 
was  previously  in  existence.  Corroboration  of  the 
theory  that  the  A  J  is  an  expansion  of  the  BJ  is. 
provided  also  by  the  inconsistencies  and  dislocations 
found  in  the  former,  as  these  would  naturally  occur 
wliere  new  material  was  imperfectly  grafted  upon 
the  pre-existing  text ;  a  palpable  instance  of  this 
appears  in  the  account  of  Pompey  (A  J  xiv.  37-44  ; 
cf.  BJi.  131). 

Upon  this  older  substructure  Josephus  super- 
imposed a  great  deal — so  much,  in  fact,  that  his 
additions,  especially  in  the  later  books,  greatly 
exceed  the  original  in  point  of  quantity.  They  are 
of  many  kinds ;  first  of  all  may  be  mentioned  the 
testimonies  of  various  historians,  such  as  Strabo, 
Timagenes,  Nicolaus,  Livy  ;  and  to  these  Ave  may 
add  Agatharchides  and  Polybius,  wliom  he  had 
already  quoted  (xii.  5  f. ,  135  f . ).  Then  there  are  the 
more  or  less  extensive  enlargements  upon  the  earlier 
work  which  appear  in  the  last  third  of  the  AJ. 
Josephus  has  not  divulged  his  authorities  for  these 
enlargements,  and  we  must,  therefore,  depend  upon 
conjectures  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  are  most  uncertain. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  he  directly  availed  himself  of  the 
Commentaries  of  King  Herod,  which  he  mentions  once  (xv.  174), 
and  the  most  natural  suggestion  is  that  he  relied  upon  the 
historians  whom  he  now  and  again  quotes— ^e.|7.,  Strabo  and 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus.  There  is  no  douljt  that  the  latter  in 
particular  was  largely  drawn  ujion  by  Josephus  (as  was  sug- 
gested above  in  regard  to  the  BJ),  more  especially,  though  not 
exclusively,  for  the  time  of  Herod;  for  Nicolaus,  as  is  well 
known,  was  a  friend  of  Herod,  and  was  likewise  acquainted 
with  Jewish  history  from  the  earliest  times.  As,  however,  he 
is  not  only  quoted  in  the  AJ,  but  also  criticized  and  corrected 
(xiv.  8f.,"xvi.  183 f.),  Josephus  must  have  had  other  sources  of 
information  as  well ;  nor  must  we  forget  his  own  redaction,  for 
he  was  anything  but  a  verbal  plagiarist.  As  regards  the  post- 
Augustan  period,  he  must  have  depended  upon  later  writers. 
In  this  section  he  inserts  several  fairly  long  supplements,  such 
as  the  account  of  Agrippa  i.  (xviii.  127 ff.,  xix.  29211.),  of  the 
Babylonian  Jews  (xviii.  310  ff.),  and  of  the  Adiabeiiian  princes 
who"  had  embraced  Judaism  (xx.  17  ff.).  He  would,  no  douTit, 
derive  a  good  deal  of  information  from  his  personal  intercourse 
with  the  house  of  Agrippa,  and  with  his  own  more  eminent  co- 
religionists, including  the  Adiabenians.  Moreover,  he  must 
have  availed  himself  of  works  dealing  with  Roman  imperial 
history  (cf.  xx.  154) ;  and  from  these  he  sometimes  takes  facts 
and  incidents  having  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  Jews— e.*;., 
the  embroilments  with  Parthia  under  Tiberius  (xviii.  39 ff., 
96  ff.).  An  account  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Gains,  the 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews,  is  given  with  great  diffuseness  (xix. 
1-211),  and  is  adapted,  T.  Mommsen  conjectures  (Ilennes,  iv. 
[18G9]  329),  from  the  historian  Cluvius  Rufus,  though  it  may 
quite  well  have  come  from  some  other  source. 

Besides  his  classical  authorities,  however,  Josephus  also  made 
use  of  native  Jewish  traditions.  From  the  latter  come  the 
history  of  the  Temple,  and  the  annals  of  the  successive  high 
priests  from  bk.  xi.  onwards,  while  the  whole  work  is  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  a  second  historical  sketch  of  the  high  priest- 
hood (xx.  224  ff.),  quite  independent  of  the  earlier,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  it  omits— rightly — the  name  of  Judas  Slacca- 
biBUS  from  the  list.  To  these  native  contributions  belong  like- 
wise the  numerous,  and  sometimes  very  extraordinary,  Jewish 
legends,  a  number  of  vi'hich  reappear  in  the  Talmudic  writings 
— e.g.,  what  is  told  of  Hyrcanus  i.,  and  of  his  relations  with  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Sadduoees  (xiii.  288  ff.),  and  the  story  of 
Onias  the  Just  (xiv.  21  f.) ;  but  there  are  many  more,  and  their 
historical  value  is  of  the  slightesD  (cf.  xiv.  lOGf.,  xv.  319  ff., 
S67ff.,xvi.  Iff.). 

Special  notice  is  due  to  the  documents  and  letters 
here  and  there  inserted  by  Josephus.  Some  of  these 
are  simply  transferred  "from  their  sources,  where 
they  already  form  part  of  tlic  narrative,  and  are 
still  to  be  found  in  Ezra  and  Esther,  in  1  Mac.  and 
the  Letter  of  Aristeas.  To  this  class  in  all  likeli- 
hood belong  also  the  Edicts  ot  Antiochus  ill.  (xii. 
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138-153),  the  geauineness  of  which  is  not  unreason- 
ably doubteil. 

A  different  jads^meiiC  must  be  piissed  upon  the  fairly  numer- 
ous Roman  edicts  or  decrees  of  ilic  .Senate  :  the  piehiscita 
enaeted  in  favour  of  tlic  Jews  by  Greek  connuuiiities,  mainly  in 
Asia  Minor ;  and  certain  ofliciaf  deeds  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Claudius  (xiii.  26'Jtf.,  xiv.  144ft'.,  ISOff.,  304 ff.,  xvi.  ICOff.,  xix. 
'iSOff.,  30311.,  XX.  HIT.).  These  have  no  bearinj;  whatever  upon 
the  narrative,  or  practically  none  ;  thus,  to  give  a  salient  in- 
stance, there  is  found  in  xiv.  186 ff.  a  quite  promiscuous  col- 
lection of  records  emanatintr  from  the  most  various  jit'riods. 
But  their  ijenuineness  is  j>ust  dispute,  aii.l  is  admitted  by  all. 
Most  of  them,  and  especially  those  massed  together  at  xiv. 
] Stiff.,  wero  presumably  brought  together  by  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus  for  use  in  the  process  against  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
which  the  Jews  brought  before  Marcus  .Vgrijjpa — King  Herod 
being  also  in  attendance— in  16  B.C.  It  was  Nicolaus  who  con- 
ducted this  case  for  the  Jews,  and  he  seems  to  have  inserted 
his  speech,  together  with  the  relevant  documents,  into  his 
histories,  so  tliat  Josephiis  had  but  to  transier  them  to  his  own 
work  (xii.  125ff.,  xvi.  27 ff.).  Tlie  deeds  of  later  date  had,  of 
course,  a  different  origin.  The  three  edicts  of  xix.  230  If.  go 
hand  in  hand;  the  first  two,  as  appears  from  xix.  310,  were 
articulated  with  the  third. 

"  We  nute,  linally,  that  from  the  earliest  possible 
point,  viz.  the  Persian  period  (xi.),  chronoloj^ical 
references  were  inserted  by  Josephus  at  the  appro- 
priate places.  For  this  purpose  he  availed  himself 
of  the  chronological  schemes  then  to  hand,  and  took 
the  Groeco-Koman  reckoning  as  his  standard,  thus 
bringing  Jewish  history  within  the  range  of  uni- 
versal clironology.  The  task  was  not  without  its 
dithcultics,  and  at  one  point,  indeed,  a  violation  of 
the  text  was  necessary  ;  the  Artaxerxes  who,  ac- 
cording to  1  Es  2,  reigned  between  Cyrus  and 
Darius  I.  had  to  give  i)lace  to  Cambyses  (xi.  21  f.). 
In  the  ^  J",  as  in  tlie  BJ,  Josephus  took  great 

Sains  with  the  form  of  his  narration.  He  intro- 
uces  several  fairly  long  speeches — e.g.,n.  14011'., 
XV.  127  fl'.,  xvi.  31ft".,  xix.  167  ti". — and  he  exerts 
himself  throughout  to  write  with  vigour  and 
elegance.  Good  examples  of  his  style  will  be  found 
in  iv.  llfl".,vi.  327  ft'.,  xviii.  31011".,  xix.  1  fl".  In 
this  work,  however,  he  puts  more  restraint  upon 
himself  than  in  the  BJ,  the  diction  of  the  A  J 
showing  a  change  in  the  direction  of  simplicity. 
The  contrast  in  style  is  best  seen  in  passages  which 
are  substantially  the  same  in  both  works.  Thus 
Herod's  address  to  his  soldiers  as  reported  in  A  J 
XV.  127  11".  is  quite  dill'erent  from  what  appears  in 
BJ  i.  373  ff.  In  general,  Josephus  endeavours  in 
the  later  work  to  lill  out  his  earlier  delineation. 
An  example  of  this  is  provided  by  the  section 
dealiTig  with  the  Jewish  parties,  which  is  inserted 
at  the  same  point  in  both  narratives  {AJ  xviii. 
llff.  ;  BJ  ii.  11911'.).  Great  interest  attaches  to 
his  relation  to  Tliucj'dides,  whom  he  specially  chose 
as  his  model  for  the  AJ,  more  particularly  in 
^  bks.  xvi.-xix. ,  where  he  even  employs  forms  of 
the  old  Attic  dialect,  as  he  does  nowhere  else,  and 
is  manifestly  at  pains  to  emulate  the  great  historian 
in  his  form  of  expression,  his  massive  sentence- 
construction,  and  his  fullness  of  thought.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied,  linally,  that  in  the  A  J  Josephus  has 
changed  his  views  with  respect  to  many  things  and 
persons  discussed  in  the  BJ,  and  utters  a  diil'erent 
verdict  regarding  them.  An  instance  of  this  is 
found  in  A  J  xx.  198 11".  (cf.  Vit.  193  ii'.),  which  treats 
of  the  high  priest  Ananos  the  younger,  and  from 
which  we  derive  an  entirely  diil'erent  impres.sion  of 
the  man  from  that  gained  from  the  story,  and 
especially  the  characterization,  of  the  correspond- 
ing passage  in  the  BJ  (iv.  318  11".). 

(c)  The  Autobiographi/  of  Josephus  (jStos  'Iwcr^Troi;) 
forms  a  setjuel  to  the  A  J.  It  is  appended  to  the 
latter  without  break  or  introduction,  and  at  the 
close  is  distinctly  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the 
larger  work  ( Vit.  430  ;  cf.  A  J  xx.  266).  It  is  like- 
wise dedicated  to  Epaphroditus,  and  was  composed, 
as  is  indicated  in  the  last  chapter,  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  being  published,  of  course,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  A  J,  i.e.  A.D.  93-94. 


We  emphasize  this  point,  as  other  writers,  imrluding  E. 
Schiirer,  are  of  opinion  that  the  book  was  written  after  A.n.  100, 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  I'it.  359, 
Agripi)a  ii.  was  dead  at  the  time  of  composition,  and  I'hotius, 
JJiOl.  Cud.  33  (p.  0'',  31,  ed.  I.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1824-2:.),  sUles 
that  lie  died  in  the  3rd  year  of  Trajan,  i.e.  A.v.  100.  Photius, 
however,  niuht  have  made  an  error  here.  The  concluding  words 
of  the  Vita  juit  it  absolutely  beyond  doubt  that  the  work  was 
composed  while  Domitian  was  still  alive.  The  <leath  of  Agrippa, 
moreover,  is  actually  preHn)ii)08ed  iti  a  passage  of  the  AJ  (xvii. 
2S),  and  must,  accordingly,  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian. 

In  this  smaller  work  the  primary  object  of 
.losuphus  is  to  vindicate  his  line  of  action  duriiij' 
his  tenure  of  the  chief  command  in  (Galilee,  and 
lie  accordingly  treats  with  i^pecial  fullness  of  Iiis 
relations  with  the  cities  of  Tiberias  and  Seppiioris, 
as  also  with  John  of  Giscliala,  thus  providing  a 
supplement  to  the  BJ,  with  prelude  and  eiiilogue 
nanaling  hi.->  earlier  and  his  later  life  rcsijcctivcly. 
The  book  was  written  by  way  of  a  rejoinder  to  the 
charges  of  his  countryman,  Justus  of  Tiberias,  who 
likewise  had  played  a  part  in  the  rebellion,  liut  had 
latterly  taken  service  with  Agrippa  II.,  and  had, 
shortly  before,  published  a  history  of  the  Jewish 
revolt,  in  which  he  challenged  Josephus  and  his 
account  of  the  war,  arniigning  him  as  lejtding 
instigator  of  the  rebellion,  and  exhibiting  bis 
conduct,  especially  in  his  relations  with  the 
Romans  and  Agrippa,  in  a  most  unfavourable  light. 
In  hia  Autobiography ,  Jose])hu3  seeks  to  rebut  these 
charges,  and  from  his  .self-defence  we  can  deduce 
approximately  the  strictures  of  his  as.sailant. 
When  he  comes  to  discuss  his  relations  with  John 
of  Giscliala,  with  whom  he  had  dealt  in  the  BJ,  lie 
gives  once  more  no  very  flattering  picture.  Josephus 
tries  to  show  that  it  has  been  his  own  constant 
endeavour  to  maintain  peace,  and  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Romans  and  of  Agrii)pa.  In  read- 
ing his  book  we  must  use  the  greatest  care  and 
vigilance — all  the  more  so  as  it  frequently  conllicts 
with  the  BJ,  both  in  substance  and  in  the  order 
of  events,  and  sometimes  without  any  as.signable 
reason.  Besides  his  main  motive  of  self- justification, 
Josephus  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  desire 
to  compose  a  fresh  and  interesting  narrative,  and 
one  that  would  make  the  most  of  his  courage  and 
his  shrewdness. 

{d)  The  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting, 
work  of  Josephus  consists  of  the  two  books  Against 
Apion. 

Thia  is  the  usual  title  of  the  book,  but  it  can  hardly  have 
come  from  Josephus  himself.  It  makes  it^s  first  appearance  in 
Eusebius,  HE  ill.  ix.  4,  and  is  repeated  by  Jerome  {dc  Vir. 
lllvst.  13),  thence  finding  its  way  into  the  editions  of  Josephus 
and  into  current  usage.  It  is  appropriate,  however,  only  to  the 
second  book,  as  Apion  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  first. 
There  are  other  two  titles  with  good  traditional  authority 
in  their  favour,  viz.  (1)  Of  the  Antiiiuity  of  the  Jews  (ir«pl 
apxai(iTrp-os  'louSai&ji'),  which,  a^;ain,  is  pertinent  only  to  the 
first  book  ;  and  (2)  Aiiainst  the  Ch'eeks  (Trpb^'EXAiji'as),  which  is 
somewhat  too  general,  and  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  the 
author.  In  view  of  these  differences  in  the  tradition,  we  may 
perhaps  assume  that  the  two  books  originalli  bore  some  name 
implying  their  controversial  character — afTipprjireis  or  airip- 
prjTiKol  Aoyot. 

Like  the  A  J,  the  CA  is  dedicated  to  Epaphro- 
ditus, who  died,  as  has  already  been  noted,  in  A.D. 
95,  and  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  written  some 
time  anterior  to  that  date,  i.e.  very  shortly  after 
the  AJ.  It  is  a  defence  of  the  Je\vs  against  the* 
imputations  made  by  Greek  writers,  which  Jo.-^ephus 
had,  on  occasion,  tried  toward  ofl'in  the  A  J.  But 
his  arguments  had  not  carried  conviction ;  the 
voice  of  calumny  was  not  silenced  ;  and  he  felt 
that  he  must  have  recourse  to  his  pen  once  more, 
in  order  to  furnish  a  thoroughgoing  and  final 
refutation  of  the  charges,  which  had  at  length,  it 
appears,  been  massed  together  by  Ai)ioii,  the  well- 
known  grammarian  of  Alexandria.  'I'liis  Apion 
was  the  leader  of  an  Alexandrian  deputation  to 
Rome  in  connexion  with  the  conflicts  between  the 
Jews  and  his  fellow- citizens  which  occurred  in  the 
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reign  of  Gains,  and  he  took  occasion  at  this  juncture 
to  draw  up  an  iiulictraent  a;,'ainst  the  hated  race — 
a  theiuo  upon  which  he  lunl  previously  touched  in 
his  Airiiiptiar.a. 

Joscpiius  first  of  all  impugns  the  assertion  tiiat  the  Jews  were 
a  people  of  recfiit  orifrin — an  assertion  made  on  the  ground  that 
none  of  the  yreat  Hellenic  historians  had  mentioned  them.  The 
Hellenes,  he  maintained,  were  entirely  without  warrant  in 
claiuiinjj  that  they  alone  were  in  possession  of  the  most  ancient 
historical  learniny,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  records  were 
quite  modern,  and  their  early  history  was  unreliable.  The 
Oriental  peoples  g'enerally  had  memorials  going  back  to  a  much 
more  remote  era,  while  the  Jews  had  for  ages  preserved  their 
archives  with  the  greatest  care.  The  silence  of  the  classical 
Greek  historians  was  due  simply  to  the  geographical  position  of 
the  Jews.  Josephus  then  sets  forth  the  testimonies  of  Egyptian, 
Babylonian,  and  PlKBnician  historians,  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  Hebrew  people  had  a  far  more  ancient  history  than  the 
Greeks  (CM  i.  73-160) ;  ho  proceeds  to  show  that  even  Greek 
authors  of  considerable  antiquity  were  acquainted  with  the 
Jews,  and  had  spoken  of  them  with  respect  (i.  101-214)  ;  and  he 
comes  at  length  to  the  tales  of  Manetho,  Chairemon,  and 
others  regarding  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  subjecting  them  to 
careful  examination,  and  showing  them  to  be  unworthy  of 
credit.  In  bk.  ii.  Josephus  joins  issue  with  Apion,  and  refutes 
the  strictures  passed  by  the  latter  upon  the  person  of  Moses, 
the  claim  of  the  Jews  to  the  free  citizenship  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  Jewish  religion  (ii.  1-124).  Finally,  bj'  way  of  rebutting  the 
accusations  made  against  the  religious  practices  of  the  Jews, 
Josephus  once  more  summarizes  the  salient  elements  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  contrasts  the  God-fearing  character  of  the  Jews 
wth  the  rclii;ious  indifference  and  the  immoral  mythology  of 
heathendom  (ii.  145-296). 

The  work  is  composed  with  considerable  skill. 
The  criticism  of  the  various  stories  about  the  exodus 
of  the  Jews  from  Egypt  is  altogether  to  the  point, 
their  incoii^istencies  and  other  defects  being  most 
appositely  exposed,  Josephus  himself  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Jews  were  one  with  the  Hyksos,  and  uses 
this  identihcation  to  fix  the  date  of  the  exodu^J. 
His  arguments  are  not  seldom  defective,  as,  e.g.,  in 
his  attempt  to  compute  the  date  of  Solomon's  reign 
according  to  the  Tyrian  annals  (i.  116ff.) ;  he  sup- 
presses or  distorts  many  things,  the  clearest  in- 
stances of  which  are  connected  with  the  Jewish 
right  of  citizenship  in  Alexandria.  The  assertion 
that  this  right  was  granted  by  Alexander  the 
Great  or  Ptolemy  I.  is  unquestionably  a  fabrication. 
Among  the  authors  cited  by  him,  moreover,  names 
are  found  which  are  open  to  suspicion  or  simply 
forged,  though  he  has,  in  this  connexion,  preserved 
most  valuable  passages  from  the  ancient  historical 
literature,  and  especially  from  the  annals  of  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Tyre.  Some  of  these  had  already 
been  given  in  the  AJ.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
identify  the  sources  from  which  he  drew  all  this 
lore.  He  may  possibly  have  borrovred  a  good  deal 
of  it  from  Apion  himself.  In  Home,  which  was  at 
that  time  a  great  emporium  for  Greek  literature 
and  scholarsliip,  he  would  find  no  dithculty  in 
securing  the  learned  equipment  requisite  for  his 
polemics. 

A  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  specific  occasion  of  the 
booklet.  This  can  scarcely  have  been  the  indictment  framed 
by  Apion,  for  at  the  time  when  Josephus  wrote,  i.e.  A.n.  94  or 
9.5,  the  pamphlet  of  Apion  and  the  whole  controversy  which  it 
had  evoked  were  fifty  years  old.  It  is  conjectured  by  A.  von 
Gutschmid  that  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  had  been  the  means  of 
producing  a  fresh  crop  of  anti-Jewish  writings,  and  that  it  was 
these  that  moved  Josephus  to  take  up  the  challenge  once  more. 
Ilis  own  words  seem  to  imply  that  the  campaign  of  defamation 
had  been  quite  recently  renewed— just  after  the  publication 
of  the  AJ,  in  fact  {CA  i.  2)— and  this  would  bring  us  to  the 
closing  years  of  Domitian's  reign.  About  this  time  several 
persons  were  by  the  Emperor's  orders  put  to  death  on  account 
of  their  leanings  to  Judaism — a  procedure  which  tended  to 
revive  the  old  charge  of  atheism  (Dio  Cass.  Ixvii.  14).  In 
many  respects  the  pamphlet  is  a  continuation  and  expansion  of 
I  he  AJ ;  it  v.  as  written  with  the  same  object  in  view,  it  followed 
immediately  upon  the  larger  work,  and  its  contents  had  for  the 
most  part  been  outlined  in  the  A  J  (cf.  AJ  i.  10-82,  ii.  177,  iii. 
179,  205).  Josephus  must,  therefore,  have  taken  it  in  hand 
inunediately  after  the  latter. 

(t)  In  addition  to  his  extant  works,  Josephus 
had  other  literary  projects  in  view,  which  in  all 
probability,  however,  were  never  carried  out. 

Already  in  the  BJ  (v.  237,  247)  he  had  announced  a  hook 
which  was  to  deal  with  Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  the  sacrifices, 
and  tiie  worship,  but  this  must  inn  a  remained  an  asiiiralion 
only,  ati  otherwise  he  would  assuredly  have  meulioued  it,  or 


quoted  from  it,  in  his  subsequent  writings.  At  a  later  period, 
again,  he  meditated  a  theological  work  of  a  similar  kind,  for  at 
tiie  end  of  the  AJ  (xx.  20S)  he  announces  four  books  upon  God, 
His  nature,  and  the  grounds  of  the  mandates  and  prohibitions  of 
the  Mosaic  Laws,  and,  as  he  refers  several  times  to  this  projected 
work  (e.r/.,  AJ  i.  25,  29,  iii.  223,  iv.  198,  302,  CA  i.  9-),  he  must 
have  drafted  some  definite  plan  for  it.  It  was  to  be  a  kind  of 
Hitiology  of  the  Laws,  probably  with  explanations  in  the  style  of 
the  rationalizing  allegories  of  Philo.  Whether  the  work  was  ever 
actually  written  we  do  not  know  ;  certainly  not  a  single  trace 
of  it  survives.  Further,  according  to  AJ  xx.  267,  Josephus 
intended  to  write  another  historical  volume  which  should  deal 
once  more  with  the  Jewish  war,  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jews  till  the  date  of  writing.  He  more  than  once  alludes  to 
this  forthcoming  narrative  (e.g.,  AJ  xvii.  28,  xix.  306),  but  it 
must  remain  open  to  question  whether  it  was  ever  given  to  the 
public. 

Finally,  in  numerous  passages  of  the  AJ  we 
meet  ^^'ith  references  (indicated  by  the  phrase 
KO.Qbi'i  iv  dXXoLS  oe8T]\ii)Ka/ii,€i'  or  dedr'iXwrac)  to  an 
earlier  work,  which  have  caused  much  perplexity 
among  expositors,  and  given  rise  to  various  con- 
jectures. These  references  bear  upon  events  in 
general  history,  and  they  punctuate  the  narrative 
from  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great  (xi.  305)  to 
the  battle  of  Philippi  (xiv.  301),  appearing  again 
in  the  passage  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
(xviii.  54).  They  suggest  the  thought  that  Joseplms 
had  produced  still  another  histoi'ical  composition. 

A.  von  Gutschmid  and  H.  Driiner  suppose  that  this  work 
was  an  unpublished  first  draft  of  the  AJ;  others,  that  it 
was  a  commentary  on  Daniel — for,  according  to  Jerome  Mt 
liiKUi.  11  (ed.  Vallarsi,  iv.  451  [PL  xxiv.  377]),  Josephus  had 
occupied  himself  with  the  interpretation  of  tlie  year-weeks  of 
Daniel.  As  Josephus  himself  makes  no  mention  of  any  such 
work  either  in  connexion  with  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  (AJ  x. 
209  ff.)  or  elsewhere,  both  conjectures  are  e(iually  improbable. 
Further,  Jerome  cannot  be  speaking  here  from  his  own  luiow- 
ledge,  but  must  have  borrowed  the  annotation  from  Porpliyry, 
and  repeated  it  inaccurately.  It  is,  therefore,  conjectured  by 
Destinon  that  Josephus,  in  mere  carelessness,  took  over  even 
the  quotation-phrase  from  the  source  which  he  was  using ;  bub 
this  also  is  an  unlikely  theory,  and  gives  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  facts.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  references 
form  an  unsolved  riddle.  They  may  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  Josephus  had  a  liking  for  a  well-sounding  phrase  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  similar  untraceable  references  are 
found  also  in  the  BJ  vii.  215,  244,  and  in  the  first  lialf  of  the 
AJ — e.;;.,  vi.  322,  vii.  89,  x.  30.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  matter 
Josephus  was  liot  particularly  scrupulous.  ^ 

3.  Value  and  significance. — Josephus  was  as- 
suredly no  historian  of  the  first  rank,  no  consci- 
entious or  unbiased  inquii'er,  seeking  truth  alone, 
but  a  writer  whose  supreme  object  was  to  produce 
a  certain  impression.  Like  other  historians,  he  is 
not  unwilling  to  all'ord  his  readers  pleasure  as  well 
as  instruction  {A  J  i.  13,  xviii.  128  f.),  but  the 
leading  motive  of  all  that  he  writes  is  that  of  the 
apologist.  Though  he  did  not  overlook  the  needs 
of  his  countrymen  (A  J  iv.  197),  yet  it  was  pre- 
eminently the  Greeks — the  Romans  being  included 
under  that  term — that  he  had  in  view  {A J  i. 
oil'.,  xvi.  174).  It  is  his  ambition  to  dissipate  the 
prejudice  against  the  Jews,  to  repel  the  imputations 
cast  upon  them,  and  to  mitigate  the  antagonism 
between  Jew  and  Greek.  With  such  objects  in 
view  he  endeavours  to  present  the  history  of  his 
nation  in  the  most  favourable  light.  His  apologetic 
purpose  reveals  itself  also  in  the  selection  of  his 
documents,  for  he  quotes  with  the  intention  of 
showing  the  favour  in  which  the  Jews  had  been  held 
by  the  great  monarchs,  as  well  as  by  the  Romans 
themselves  (AJ  xiv.  186,  xvi.  174  tf.).  Truth  is 
sacrificed  to  tendency  ;  for,  though  he  asserts  that 
he  will  set  down  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth  (^IJ  x.  218,  xiv.  1),  he  does  not  kee}) 
his  promise.  He  omits  and  ho  adds ;  he  very 
frequently  quotes  from  his  authorities  in  very 
casual  fashion ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Biblical 
narratives  sometimes  I'eceive  from  his  hands 
an  entirely  new  complexion.  He  also  availed 
liimself  of  all  the  resources  which  the  art  of 
rhetoric  then  provided,  in  order  that  he  might 
render  his  narrative  forcil>le  and  attractive.  In 
spite  of  these  defects,  however,  we  cannot  attbrd  to 
disparage  him.     "When  we  remember  the  rarity  of 
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literary  culture  and  ability  ainonf^  the  Jews  of  that 
day,  Jiiid  tiieir  mt-agre  interest  even  in  their  own 
history  {A  J  xx.  204),  we  nuist  allow  that  Joseplius 
compares  very  favourably  with  his  compatriots. 
lie  attaiuL'd  to  a  hi^dily  creditable  standard  of 
historical  know  ledge  and  literary  proficiency,  with 
the  result  tliat  his  writings  are  a  perfect  mine  of 
most  valuable  historical  material.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  very  remarkable  body  of  work,  often 
showing  a  high  degree  of  skill ;  and  these  things 
we  must  still  place  to  his  credit  even  if  we  assume 
his  partial  dependence  upon  literary  auxiliaries. 
His  craftsmanship  displays  itself  in  all  liis  writings, 
principally  and  most  unmistakably  in  the  AJ,  and 
particularly  in  the  second  half,  where  he  had  to 
combine  a  great  mass  of  materials  from  dill'erent 
sources.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  mere  copyist,  string- 
ing authorities  together  in  mechanical  fashion,  but 
had  the  faculty  of  combining  them  into  a  genuine 
unity  ;  for  example,  at  the  beginning  of  bk.  xii. 
he  welded  Aristeas's  account  of  the  Seventy  with 
what  precedes,  and  filled  up  the  lacunoe  between 
the  two  passages.  Sometimes,  of  course,  he  is  less 
successful :  his  documents  are  often  combined  in 
quite  a  superficial  way  ;  one  considerable  section 
(A  J  xiv.  213  If. )  is  simply  a  disordered  heap,  quite 
unrelated  to  the  tenor  of  the  narrative.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  concede  that  it  would  have 
taxed  any  historian  to  bring  these  documents  into 
an  articulate  and  organic  unity,  and  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  that  he  preserved  them  at 
all.  Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  later  Judaism 
is  in  the  main  derived  from  him.  I'eneath  all  his 
partisanship  and  his  rhetorical  language  lies  a 
goodly  nucleus  of  important  information.  His 
defects  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  him,  but  are 
shared  by  nrany  other  historians,  and  they  may  at 
least  serve  to  give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  literary 
methods  and  style  in  vogue  at  that  day.  Even 
the  speeches,  though  not  authentic,  but  composed 
by  Josephus  himself,  are  not  without  value.  They 
are  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  technique  of  the 
art  of  rhetoric,  and  sometimes  contain  valuable 
material ;  e.g.,  the  great  speech  of  Agrippa  {BJ  ii. 
35711.)  gives  us  a  survey  of  the  various  Roman 
provinces,  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  imperial 
forces,  which  is  signally  interesting  and  must  have 
cost  the  writer  considerable  labour. 

The  work  of  Josephus  at  all  events  fell  in  with 
the  taste  of  his  readers,  and  won  him  approval 
and  renown  in  after  generations.  It  is  recorded 
that  he  was  honoured  in  liome  with  a  statue,  and 
his  writings  were  placed  in  tlie  library  of  Rome 
(Eusebius,  HE  III.  ix.  2 ;  Jerome,  de  Vir.  Illust. 
^13).  He  became  the  classical  historian  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  was 
counted  among  the  most  celebrated  authors  of 
antiquity.  This  estimate  was  due  not  only  to  the 
substance,  but  also  in  gi'eat  degree  to  the  form,  of 
his  writings  ;  for  the  rhetorical  and  highly  embel- 
lished style  of  description,  which  so  soon  palls  upon 
the  modern  reader,  was  regarded  in  ancient  times 
as  a  merit,  or  even  as  an  indispensable  quality  in 
historical  composition.  The  style  of  Josephus, 
therefore,  evoked  both  admiration  and  imitation ; 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  numerous  testimonies 
compiled  by  Hudson  and  Haverkamp  in  their 
respective  editions.  It  was  among  his  own  country- 
men that  his  works  were  read  least  of  all.  They 
looked  upon  him  as  a  deserter  and  a  traitor  ;  and, 
their  interest  in  history  being  of  the  slightest, 
he  exercised  no  perceptible  influence  upon  their 
literature.  The  affinities  which  exist  between 
his  works  and  the  later  Talmudic  literature  are 
usually,  and  perhaps  rightly,  explained  by  the 
theory  of  a  common  dependence  upon  oral  tradition. 
All  the  more  did  he  find  readers  among  the  Greeks, 
and  perhaps  also  among  the  Romans.  That  Tacitus 
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made  use  of  his  works,  as  many  believe,  remains 
very  doubtful,  and  certainly  cannot  be  proved. 
Nor  does  Suetonius,  who  mentions  his  name 
(Ve.sims.  5),  seem  to  have  read  him.  One  of  the 
first  to  quote  him  is  the  Neo-Platonist  Porphyry. 
It  was  m  Christian  circles  that  his  repute  was 
higiiest.  An  author  like  Josephus,  who  stood  upon 
the  ground  of  the  OT  and  the  Law,  and  wiio  had, 
nevertheless,  wrought  himself  free  from  the  narrow 
limits  of  Judaism  as  it  then  was,  and  who  inter- 
preted the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  tiie  Temple 
as  a  penalty  inflicted  by  God,  had  so  much  in 
common  willi  Christian  writers  tiiat  they  could 
look  upon  iiim  almost  as  one  of  themselves.  We 
must  regard  the  evangelist  Luke  as  being  the  first 
to  make  use  of  his  works,  not  a  few  well-attested 
indications  of  such  dependence  being  found  alike 
in  the  third  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

4.  Relation  to  Christ. — The  problem  of  the 
attitude  of  Josephus  to  Christ  and  Ciiristianity  is 
of  considerable  importance.  We  find  in  AJ  xviii. 
63  f. ,  appended  to  an  account  of  the  administration 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  a  short  chaiiter  about  Christ, 
which  has  a  place  in  all  our  MSS,  and  whicii  was 
quoted  by  Eusebius  and  many  others  after  him. 
What  is  said  here  about  Christ,  however,  does  not 
take  the  form  of  a  narrative,  such  as  we  should 
expect  from  a  historian,  but  is,  in  the  main,  a 
eulogy,  and  of  a  kind  that  only  a  Christian  could 
have  written.  But,  as  Josephus,  alike  in  feeling 
and  in  utterance,  is  always  a  Jew,  and,  indeed,  a 
Jewish  priest,  never  manifesting  the  slightest  hint 
of  the  Christian  standpoint,  the  general  consensus 
of  investigators  has  long  ago  decided  that  the 
passage  is  spurious.  Some  regard  the  whole 
passage  as  an  interpolation;  others,  such  as  A. 
von  Gutschmid  and  T.  Reinach  (i^jE'J'xxxv.  [1897] 
1-18),  try  to  rescue  a  portion  of  it,  supposing  that 
a  genuine  paragraph  has  been  supplemented  and 
re-cast  from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  and 
seeking  to  restore  it  to  its  original  form.  This 
view  appears  to  the  present  writer  untenable  ;  the 
whole  chapter  forms  so  obviously  an  indivisible 
unity  that,  if  any  part  of  it  is  a  fabrication,  tiie 
whole  of  it  must  be  so,  and  ought  to  be  removed 
from  the  text  altogether.  If  objection  be  alleged 
to  tiiis  conclusion  on  the  ground  that  Josephus 
could  not  have  completely  ignored  Jesus,  it  may 
be  replied  that  he  records  only  such  events  in 
Jewish  history  as  attracted  the  attention  of 
foreigners  by  disturbances  or  otherwise,  and  led  to 
the  intervention  of  Rome — conditions  which  apply 
neither  to  the  work  of  Jesus  nor  to  His  death,  so 
that  the  silence  of  Josephus  provides  no  dilliculty. 
Further,  if  in  reality  he  had  written  some  account 
of  Jesus,  this  Avould  have  been  found  in  the  BJ, 
for  the  Jewish  history  found  in  the  A  J,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  Jerusalem  and  Jiidtea,  is  essenti.'illy  a 
reproduction  of  the  earlier  narrative.  Since,  then, 
he  makes  no  mention  of  Christ  in  the  BJ,  his 
silence  regarding  Him  in  the  AJ  is  precisely  what 
we  might  expect.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Origen  (inMatth.  x.  17  ;  c  Cels.  i.  47  {PG  xiii.  877, 
xi.  745,  748])  is  not  aware  of  the  testimony  of 
Josephus  to  Christ ;  hence  the  passage  in  dispute 
was  probably  interpolated  after  his  time,  though 
before  the  time  of  Eusebius. 

The  motive  of  the  interpolation  is  no  mystery:  it  was  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be  some  mention  of  Jesus  in  the  works 
of  Josephus,  some  note  in  harmony  with  the  Christian  view, 
and,  naturally  enough,  this  was  inserted  in  connexion  with  the 
governorship"  of  Pifate.  But  the  course  of  the  narrative  is 
thereby  deranged,  and  even  now  we  can  see  plainly  that  the 
passage  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  text. 

An  incidental  reference  to  Jesus  is  found  in  a 
later  passage  (A  J  xx.  200),  where  the  James  who 
had  been  beheaded  is  spoken  of  as  His  brother  {rbv 
d5e\(pbv  'ItjctoO  toO  \eyofiivov  \piffToO,  'IdKOj^os  6i>o/xa 
airri^).     This   passage    is    altogether    beyond   sus- 
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piciou,  and  we  are  unable  to  agree  witli  the 
scholars  -who  regard  it  likewise  as  an  interpolation. 
The  manner  in  which  Jesus  is  here  mentioned 
coincides  exactly  with  what  we  should  expect  from 
Josephus.  Thus,  while  Josephus  had  doubtless 
heard  of  Jesus,  he  did  not  deal  with  Him  in  his 
history,  and  the  passage  in  A  J  xviii.  which  we 
have  discussed  must  be  pronounced  spurious. 

The  well-intentioned  forgery  must  have  helped 
to  make  Josephus  still  more  acceptable  to  the 
Christians.  They  pored  over  his  works,  and  from 
them,  more  particularly  the  two  books  against 
Apion,  they  borrowed  a  goodly  portion  of  their 
equipment  for  their  controversial  writings.  The 
earliest  apologists — Theophilus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Origen,  Tertullian,  and  Minucius  Felix — 
refer  to  him  by  name  and  make  use  of  him.  The 
chronologists,  in  particular  —  Julius  Africanus, 
Hippolytus,  Eusebius,  and  their  successors — availed 
themselves  of  his  help.  In  another  sphere  Eusebius 
also  is  indebted  to  him,  especially  in  the  HE  and 
the  Prcep.  Evang.,  while  the  later  ecclesiastical 
writers  are  all  acquainted  with  him.  Throughout 
the  entire  mediaeval  epoch  he  ranks  as  one  of  the 
gi'eat  authors,  alike  in  East  and  West. 

[The  current  view  that  AJ  xviii.  63  f.  is  spurious  has  been 
controverted,  since  the  death  of  Niese,  by  F.  C.  BmWtt  {ThT 
xlvii.  [1913]  135-114),  A.  Harnack  (Internat.  Mo)iatnschrift  fur 
Wissensschaft,  Kunst  unci  Teehnik,  vii.  [1913]  1037-CS),  and 
W.  E.  Barnes  {OR  cv.  [1914]  57-6S).  It  is  maintained  that,  in 
view  of  the  mention  of  John  the  Baptist  and  James  the  Just  by 
Josephus  (AJ  xviii.  116-119,  xx.  200),  we  should  naturally 
expect  him  to  refer  to  Christ,  who,  despite  what  has  been  said 
above,  did  attract  the  attention  of  foreigners,  as  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  famous  reference  in  Tacitus  {Ann.  xv.  44  ;  cf. 
also  Sueton.  Claudius,  xxv.,  Nero,  xvi.),  a  reference  which,  as 
Whiston  had  already  suggested,  was  probably  borrowed  from 
Josephus.  Burkitt  finds  a  note  of  insincerity  "in  the  passaf,'e  of 
Josephus,  as  well  as  a  'cool  and  patronising'  tone  which  a 
Christian  would  not  have  employed,  any  more  than  he  would 
have  spoken  of  the  Christians  as  a  'tribe'  ((f>v\ov)  or  used 
■ilSoi'^  1  in  the  way  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration. Neither  would  a  Christian,  Ilarnack  urges,  have 
been  so  ignorant  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  to  say  that  'He  drew 
over  to  Him  both  many  of  the  Jews  and  many  of  the  Greeks,' 
since  His  activity  was  restricted  to  the  non-Hellenic  world. 
The  passage  'this  was  [the?]  Christ'  (6  Xpiaroi  oStos  iV),  etc., 
is,  it  is  suggested,  an  implication  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
Josephus,  the  Messiah  had  actually  appeared  and  been  put  to 
death,  so  that  the  Jews  would  no  longer  be  a  political  peril  to 
the  Romans.  Even  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  His  disciples 
after  the  Resurrection  may,  Burkitt  thinks,  have  been  entirely 
credible  to  Josephus(cf.  A  J  vi.  327  ff.,  ix.  183),  and  the  accounts 
of  the  Resurrection  would,  moreover,  afford  a  welcome  Jewish 
parallel  to  the  stories  told  concerning  Apollonius  of  Tvana 
('/.».)  and  others.  Harnack  says  that,  in  describing  Jesus  as 
'  the  Christ,'  Josephus  was  in  no  danger  of  being  taken  for  a 
Clijistian  (cf.  A  J  xx.  200,  'Jesus,  who  was  called  Christ,'  "Irjo-oO 
ToO  Acyo^eVou  XpicTToO) ;  besides,  his  phraseology  intentionally 
betrays  the  love  of  sensationalism  which  is  frequently  visible  iii 
his  writings.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  in  judging  the 
attitude  of  Josephus  as  a  whole,  that,  although  a  Jew,  he  was 
free  from  Zealot  prejudices,  and  that  he  was  further  liberalized 
not  merely  by  his  admiration  for  Hellenic  culture  and  for 
Roman  power,  but  also  by  the  influences  which  surrounded 
him.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  he  wrote  under  the  patron- 
age of  Domitian,  whose  own  household  included  the  Christians 
Titus  Flavius  Clemens  and  his  wife  Domitilla.  As  a  diplomatic 
historian  of  the  Jews,  writing  in  detail  for  foreigners,  Josephus 
would  have  been  unlikely  to  omit  mention  of  an  event  which 
affected— however  slightly  in  his  day— the  fortunes  of  his 
nation  ;  it  is  evident,  from  his  allusions  to  Christ,  that  he  re- 
garded Him  as  a  sage  and  a  noble  Rabbi,  and  from  that  very 
fact  he  would  not  pass  over  in  silence  one  of  his  own  country- 
men of  whom  he  could  say,  with  the  patriotic  pride  which  dis- 
tinguishes him,  that  He  was  'a  teacher  of  men  who  receive 
true  words  (Ti.\y,ei,,  not,  with  Whiston,  '  truth  ')  with  pleasure  ' 
BO  that  Jews,  as  well  as  Greeks,  could  boast  of  their  wise  man 
(0-000?  a(nip);2  thus  the  interests  of  courtier,  historian,  and 
patriot  would  meet  in  an  objective  and  non-committal  reference 
to  Christ.  From  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view,  Barnes 
defends  and  amplifies  a  suggestion  of  Whiston,  holding  that 

1  The  sole  parallel  which  Harnack  is  able  to  adduce  for  the 
use  of  <^CAoc  IS  the  description  of  the  Christians  as  '  latebrosa  et 
lucifuga  iiatio'  by  a  pagan  speaker  in  Jlinucius  Felix  (viii  )• 
and  for  ijSovrj,  as  used  in  a  good  sense  by  a  Christian  writer  he 
can  cite  only  II  Clem.  xv. 

2-An5p  =  'man  of  character  or  prominence,' as  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  man  (ai^flpwiro?) ;  cf.  the  antithesis  ijetween 
the  avrjp  Christ  and  the  truth-seeking  ifOpwiroi  in  this  passage, 
and  also  the  reference  to  Tuy  npiuTuv  a.vSpiav  =  the  chief  pricstsj 


the  phrase  '  this  was  [the]  Christ'  was  added  merely  to  identify 
the  Jesus  of  whom  Josephus  wrote  in  this  passage  with  the 
Jesus  whom  the  Christians  '  lo\ed '  (not,  as  a  Christian  probably 
would  have  written,  'in  whom  they  believed"),  and  to  differ- 
entiate Him  from  others  of  the  same"  name,  especially  as  He  was 
already  known  to  the  Gneco-Roman  world  under  the  name  of 
Christ. 

Barnes  notes,  further,  that,  if  the  passage  be  assumed  to  be 
a  Christian  interpolation,  there  is  a  strange  absence  of  Christian 
terminology,  as,  e.f).,  in  the  words  hjxivr)  yap  aurois  rpCrriv 
€X">'  rjp.epav  TrdKiv  ^o) i/.  The  passage  reads,  to  him,  very 
like  a  non-committal  report,  by  an  orthodox  Jew,  of  beliefs 
held  by  Christians.  Respect  is  manifest  for  the  character  of 
Christ,  who  was  'a  wise  man,  since  it  is  befitting  to  call  Him  a 
man  '  (cro<;>bs  avyjp,  elye  auSpa  avrov  Ae'yeir  XPV>  lot,  as  Whiston 
renders,  'if  it  be  lawful  to  call  Him  a  man').  He  was  a  'doer 
of  strange  things'  (jrapaSofwi/  epymv  7roii)T)J5),  a  tribute  that  waa 
paid  Him  by  other  Jews  who  did  not  believe  in  Him  (Lk  526). 
The  coldness  of  the  statement  that  'even  until  now,  the  tribe 
of_  the  Christians  named  after  this  person  (aTro  toOSc  dvoixacr- 
ixivov)  has  not  become  extinct  (ov/c  cTrcAiTre)' — without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  wide  spread  of  early  Christianity — 
reveals  to  Barnes  '  again  the  observer  from  the  outside  who  is 
speaking.  He  is  interested  in  tlie  continuance  of  a  Jewish 
sect,  but  his  position  is  detached."  Equally  bald  and  cold  is 
Josephus's  bare  statement,  without  comment  on  either  side, 
that  '  Pilate,  on  the  information  of  the  chief  men  aiongst  us, 
condemned  Him  to  the  cross " ;  while  Harnack  urges  that  the 
implied  thesis  of  Josephus,  that  Christ  suffered  death  because 
He  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah— construed  as  a  political  figure, 
a  'King  of  the  Jews'— as  well  as  his  manifest  surprise  that 
Christianity  survived  the  crucifixion  of  its  founder,  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  should  expect  from  the  Hellenized  Jewish 
historian.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  even  a  touch  of  irony  in 
Josephus"s  allusion  to  the  NT  argument  from  prophecy,  which 
narrated  '  both  these  things  and  ten  thousand  other  marvels 
(aWa  fivpia  .  .  .  6av^iao-ia)  concerning  Him ' ;  indeed,  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Jewish  State,  Josephus  might  well  feel  sceptical 
regarding  the  truthfulness  of  any  prophecy.  Finally,  even  the 
context  is  against  the  theory  of  Christian  interpolation,  for  the 
passage  under  consideration  is  immediately  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  scandalous  connivance  of  the  priests  of  Isis  in 
the  betrayal  of  a  Roman  matron  ;  and  at  such  a  juxtaposition 
a  Christian  would  have  revolted. 

Putting  aside  the  possibility  that  Origen,  who  quotes 
Josephus  on  James  the  Just,  referred  to  his  '  testimony '  to 
Christ  in  some  work  now  lost  (e.rj.,  in  those  sections  in  Matfh. 
which  are  no  longer  extant  in  Greek),  and  the  question  whether 
— although  he  mentions  the  AJ  a  few  times— he  had  actually 
read  it,  it  is  significant  that  what  interests  the  modern  reader 
in  the  passage  may  not  have  been  what  attracted  the  early 
student  (cf.  Origen,  c.  Cels.  i.  47,  with  A  J  xviii.  116-119,  and 
the  comments  of  Eusebius,  Dcinonst.  Euang.  iii.  lOS,  on  A  J 
xviii.  63f.)  ;  and,  had  Origen  quoted  Josephus  on  Christ  at  all, 
he  niaj'  have  done  so  quite  as  Eusebius  did,  as  an  incidental 
addition  to  the  suflicient  statements  of  the  Gospels,  and,  '  as  it 
were,  of  superfluity  '  (oToi/  e/c  jrcpioucrta?). 

It  may  also  be  suggested  that  the  fact  that  Christ  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  BJ  does  not  necessarilj'  cast  suspicion  on  the 
passage  in  AJ,  for  in  the  interval  of  from  15  to  20  years 
between  the  writing  of  the  two  works  the  spread  of  Christianity 
—especially  in  Rome — would  render  very  cxi)Iicable  the  incor- 
poration of  some  reference  to  a  Jewish  religious  leader  in  a 
general  and  detailed  treatise  on  'the  Antiquities  of  the  Jews' 
such  as  had  not  been  necessary  in  the  more  compact  and  less 
exhaustive  'Jewish  War.' 

The  great  objections  to  the  passage  have  had  their  basis  in 
a  failure  to  read  it  with  due  appreciation  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  and  the  character  of  its  author  ;  it  has  been  inter- 
preted too  exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern 
Christianity.  When  closely  examined,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  hypothesis  of  Christian  forgery  are  far  greater  than 
those  which  beset  the  theory  that  the  passage  is  genuine. 
After  all,  as  Barnes  pertinently  says  (p.  C3),  '  what,  indeed, 
does  it  prove  ?  It  shows  that  a  Jewish  historian,  who  was  born 
and  bred  in  Palestine,  who  was  twenty-six  years  old  when  FelLx 
was  Governor  of  Judsoa,  was  acquainted  with  an  outline  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  which  agrees  with  that  accepted  by  Christians. 
Such  a  passage  has  become  of  serious  evidential  value  only  since 
Strauss  started  the  mythical  theory;  it  is  a  "Testimony" 
to-day  only  because  Arthur  Drews  and  others  are  again  writing 
about  the  Christus-mythus.'  Louis  H.  Gray.]  ° 

S.  Early  versions  and  supposititious  works.— 
The  writings  of  Josephus  were  translated  into 
Latin  at  an  early  date. 

There  are  two  Latin  versions  of  the  BJ.  The 
older  of  these  consists  of  a  fairly  free  rendering, 
into  which  portions  of  the  AJa.Tu\.  other  works  have 
been  inserted.  According  to  the  perfectly  credible, 
and  unwarrantably  disputed,  witness  of  the  ancient 
INISS,  its  translator  was  Ambrose  of  Milan.  It  is 
commonly  known  as  the  work  of  Hegesippus  or 
Egesijipus— a  name  which  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  Josippus.  The  other  Latin  version  is  a  literal 
one,  and  its  author  is  unknown  ;  it  was  con- 
jecturally,  though  without  warrant,  ascribed  to 
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Jerome  oi-  Kufiiuis  (Cassiijclorus,  cle  Instit.  Div.  Litt. 
17[PXlxx.  118:5]). 

About  the  middle  of  tlie  6th  cent,  the  AJ  (not 
including  the  Vit.,  however)  and  tlie  CA  were,  at 
the  order  of  Cassiodorus,  rc])roducod  in  a  very 
inferior  type  of  Latin  {ib.).  Tiie  Gth  bk.  of  the 
BJ,  which  treats  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru.saleni, 
had  been  ]ireviouwiy  translated  into  Syriac,  and 
incorporated  with  the  Syriac  OT  (Peshitta)  as  the 
5th  bk.  of  Maccabees.  Subsequently  there  appeared 
a  Slavic  translation  or  paraphrase,  which  is  extant 
in  several  recensions,  and  there  exists  also  a 
rendering  into  modern  (Jreek  (in  the  ]}arljerini 
Library  [cod.  Gr.  n.  228,  229],  Rome),  besides 
fragments  of  an  Armenian  version  (F.  C.  Conybeare, 
JThSt^  ix.  [1008]  577-583).  The  many  translations 
into  European  languages  which  appeared  shortly 
after  the  invention  of  printing  all  go  to  show  how 
assiduously  Josephus  was  read. 

In  view  of  this  almost  canonioal  prestige  enjoyed  by  the 
writings  of  Josephus,  we  need  not  bo  surprised  to  find  that  he 
was  credited  with  other  works,  of  unknown  or  disputed  author- 
ship, such  as  the  followin;;-:  (I)  The  so-called  Fourth  Book  of 
Maccabees,  an  address  entitled  nepl  auTOKparopo?  Koyi<Tixov,  i.e. 
'the  lordship  of  divine  reason  over  human  desire,'  and  illus- 
trated by  references  to  the  seven  brothers  who,  according  to 
2  Mac,  suffered  martyrdom  under  Anliochus  Epiiihanes.  The 
first,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  ascribe  it  to  .losephus  was  Eusebius 
{UE  III.  X.  6);  otliers,  such  as  Jerome  {de  Vir.  lUust.  13), 
followed  suit,  while  many  MSS  name  Josephus  as  the  author. 
In  the  oldest  MSS  the  work  is  anonymous,  and  its  ascription  to 
Josephus,  as  is  ri;ihtly  observed  in  the  ancient  scholium  to  the 
Canun.  apost.  7C  (bo)  (J.  H.  Cotelerius,  Pair.  ApostoL,  Paris, 
1672,  i.  452),  is  a  fpiitc  unwarranted  conjecture.  He  had  no 
connexion  with  the  book  ;  in  the  AJ  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
seven  martyred  brethren  ;  and  the  whole  address,  alike  in  form 
and  contents,  is  alien  to  the  manner  of  Josephus. 

(2)  The  work  known  as  Concernimj  the  All,  or  The  Being  of 
the  All  {nepl  Tou  navTO';,  or  Trepc  ttj?  toO  Trayros  ov(rta?  or 
atTt'as),  a  polemical  treatise  against  I'latonism,  in  two  books, 
our  knowledge  of  which,  apart  from  a  few  sentences  still  in 
existence,  is  derived  from  a  note  of  Photius  {Bibl.  Cod.  48, 
p.  11'',  14,  ed.  Belvker).  That  Josephus  w.as  its  author  is  a  mere 
surmise,  suggested  perhaps  by  the  fact  that,  like  the  two  books 
against  Apion,  it  dealt  with  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation  ; 
it  may  also  have  borrowed  from  Josephus.  Its  ascription  to 
Josephus  was  already  impugned  by  the  ancients,  who  attributed 
the  work  variously  to  the  Presbyter  Gains,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
Ireuceug.  Present-day  scholarship  ascribes  it  to  Hippolytus, 
who  was  certainly  credited  with  a  work  called  irepl  toS  Trai-Tos 
and  directed  against  Plato. 

(3)  A  third  work,  still  extant,  bearing  the  name  of  Josephus, 
viz.  'Iwcr^jrn-ov  vTrofjLvmj-TiKov  fiiSXCov  (see  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Cod. 
p.^endepigr.  Vet.  Test.-^,  Hamburg,  1722-23,  ii.  ;  PG  cvi.  16 tf.),  is 
a  liber  memorialin  after  the  classical  pattern  ;  it  is  a  concise 
resume  in  tabular  form  of  the  most  outstanding  events  in  the 
OT  and  NT  and  in  Church  History.  Among  other  things  it 
contains  a  list  of  the  various  Christian  sects  and  their  respective 
doctrines,  and  also  of  the  persecutions. 

(4)  The  Chronicle  of  Joseph  un  Ben-Gorion,  composed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  preserved  in  various  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
recensions.  Its  nucleus  is  the  BJ,  in  the  so-called  Latin 
version  of  Hegesippus,  and  it  is  from  this  that  its  writer  took 
the  name  'Josephus,  son  of  Gorion  '  (cf.  HLgesipp.  in.  iii.  2,  and 
see,  further,  M.  Schloessinger,  in  JE  vii.  [1904J  2r)9f.). 

6.  Manuscript  transmission  and  editions. — The 
wide  circulation  and  pojailarity  of  the  works  of 
Josephus  are  indicated  in  the  history  of  their 
transmission.  The  INISS  were,  and  still  are,  very 
numerous,  and  the  textual  tradition  branches  out 
in  manifold  ways.  Each  work,  again,  had  its  own 
peculiar  fortunes.  Thus,  the  most  comprehensive, 
the  AJ,  was  first  of  all  divided  into  four  parts, 
then  into  two,  and  each  of  these,  again,  took  its 
own  particular  path.  It  was  only  at  the  close  of 
the  medi?eval  period  that  the  A  J  was  put  together 
in  a  single  volume,  the  BJ  also  being  included  ; 
scholarly  readers  endeavoured  to  amend  and  eluci- 
date the  text,  and  not  a  few  !MSS  still  show  traces 
of  a  thoroughgoing  revision. 

The  works  of  Josephus  were  first  printed  in  their  Latin  form  : 
AJ  and  BJ  by  J.  Schiissler  (Augsburg,  1470) ;  CA  by  P.  Maufer 
(Verona,  14SU).  These  impressions  were  subsequently  often 
reproduced  ;  the  last  serviceable  complete  issue  of  Josephus  in 
Latin  is  the  Basel  edition  of  1524.  The  first  printed  Greek  text, 
revised  by  Arnold  Peraxylus  Arlenius,  was  published  by  Frobeu 
(Basel,  1544).  This  issue  was  several  times  reprinted,  and  formed 
until  recently  the  basis  of  all  our  editions.  Among  the  later  of 
these  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  meritorious  but 
unfinished  work  of  E.  Bernard,  who  published  the  first  parts  of 


the  J  J  and  tlie  JU  with  an  exhaustive  commentary  (Oxford, 
10S7-17IKJ);  also  of  the  edition  of  J.  llmlson  (2  vols.,  do.  1720), 
based  upon  Bernard's  studios  ;  and,  finally,  of  the  great  edition 
of  S.  Ilaverkanip  (2  vols.,  I.cyden,  1726),  who  assimilated  the 
labours  of  all  his  predecessors.  In  all  these,  however,  little  was 
done  for  the  text,  which  remained  largely  as  it  was.  It  is  true 
that  E.  Cardwell,  in  his  edition  of  the  BJ  (2  vols. ,  Oxford,  1837), 
noted  the  various  readings  of  several  reliable  MSS,  but  he  made 
no  USD  of  them  in  the  text.  Similarly  the  more  recent  editions 
of  the  text  in  current  use,  viz.  those  of  \V.  Uindorf  (Paris,  1845) 
and  I.  Btkker  (Leipzig,  IS55),  provicie  little  of  any  consequence, 
save  a  few  conjectures,  for  the  emendation  of  the  very  incorrect 
Greek  tradition.  An  adequate  gruunilwork  for  the  text  was 
supplied  for  the  first  time  by  the  present  writer's  eilition,  now 
complete  in  seven  volumes  (Berlin,  18fe5-U5) ;  in  the  BJ  (vol.  vi.) 
he  had  the  collaboration  of  J.  Destinon.  As  supplementary  to 
this  may  be  regarded  the  writer's  edition  of  the  ki>ituiiic  (Berlin 
and  Marburg,  loIXi)  and  Carl  Boysen'srevisionof  the  Latin  version 
—of  which  only  the6th  vol.  has  "appeared  (C'.'!.'/i/y  xxxvii.  0[lS98j). 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  work  of  textual  criticism  is  still 
far  from  complete ;  it  is  only  now,  in  fact,  that  it  can  really 
begin.  S.  A.  Naber's  revised  issue  of  Bekker  (Leipzig,  18S8-90) 
naturally  approximates  more  to  the  older  text. 

LiTERATiriiE.— General. — J.  A.  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  gr(rcce, 
ed.  G.  C.  Ilarlcss,  Hamburg,  17'JU-18i/J,  v.  1  If.  ;  E.  Schiirer, 
GJV  i.3,  Leipzig,  1901,  p.  74  ff.  ;  G.  H.  A.  v.  Ewald,  ^K/, 
Gottingen,  1843-59,  vii.  S'J  ff.  ;  A.  v.  Gutschmid,  Klein. 
Schrlften,  Leipzig,  1889-94,  iv.  3:i6(r.  ;  B.  Niese,  Sybels  hintnr. 
Zeitschrift,  new  ser.,  xl.  (Munich,  1876)  103  IT.  ;  S.  A.  Naber, 
Miwniosi/nc,  new  ser.,  xiii.  (Leyden,  1S85)  203 ff.;  M.  Fried- 
lander,  Gesch.  derjiid.  Apologetik,  Ziirich,  19(i3  ;  Paul  Kriiger, 
Philo  iind  Josephus  als  ApoUigcten  des  Judenttoiis,  Leipzij^, 
1906;  M.  Krenkel,  Josephus  tind  Lftca.f,  Leipzig,  1894. 

Sources. — H.  Bloch,  Die  Qriellrn  des  FUii'iiis  Josephtts  in 
seiner  Archdologie,  Leipzig,  1S79;  I.  G.  Scharfenberg-,  Be 
losrphi  et  ver.'<ionis  Alexandrince  consensu,  Leipzig,  1780;  J. 
Freudenthal,  Hellenist.  Strut  ten,  Brcslan,  1875-79,  i.  46, 218 ;  A. 
Mez,  Vie  Bibel  des  Josephus  uatcrsitcht  fiir  Buch  v.-vit.  des 
Archdol.,  Basel,  1895  ;  B.  Niese,  Hermes,  xi.  [1870)468 ff.,  xxxv. 
[1900]513ff. ;  J.  Destinon,  Vie  Quellen  des  Flavitts  Josephus, 
Kiel,  1882,  Untersxichnngen  zu  Flavius  Josephus,  do.  1904; 
H.  Driiner,  Unicrsuchungcn  iiber  Josephus  (diss.),  Marburg, 
1896  ;  G.  Hblsclier,  Vie  Quellen  des  Josephus  (diss.),  Leipzig, 
1904  ;  E.  Taubler,  Vie  Parthernachrichten  bei  Josephus,  Berlin, 
1904. 

Theology.— C.  G.  Bt&tsch.n&.A&T,Capitatheologi(BJudoeorum 
dotjmaticm  e  Flavii  Josephi  scriptis  collecta,  Wittenberg,  1812. 

Chronology. — Destinon,  Vie  Chronologic  des  Josephus,  Kiel, 
ISSO ;  Niese,  Uermes,  xxviii.  [1893]  194  ff. ;  G.  Unger,  SUA, 
philos.-philol.-histor.  Classe,  1892,  ii.  453. 

Documents.— L.  Mendelssohn,  Acta  societatis  philologce 
Lipsie.nsis,  ed.  F.  Ritschl,  v.  [1875]  87  ff. ;  Niese,  Uermes,  xi. 
466  tf.  ;  P.  Viereck,  Sermo  grcecus  quo  senatus  popultisque 
romanus,  etc.,  Gottingen,  13S8  ;  Unger,  op.  cit.,  1895,  p.  iSlff., 
1896,  pp.  357-383,  1897,  p.  189  ff. 

Testimony  to  Christ.— Schiirer,  i.3  544 ;  A.  Seitz,  Christus- 
Zcugnisse  dns  dem  klass.  Altertum,  Cologne,  1906;  K.  Linck, 
Ve  antiquissimis  reterum  quae  ad  Jesum  Nazarenum  spectant 
testimoniis,  Giessen,  1913. 

Transmission  and  history  of  the  text. — F.  Josephi  opera,  ed. 
Niese,  i.  iii.  v.  vi.  pnofatio ;  F.  Josephi  Antiquitutum  Judaic- 
arum  Epitoma,  cd.  Niese,  do.  1S90,  p.  Iff.;  F.  Jos-phi  opera  ex 
versione  Lat,  antiqua,  ed.  C.  Boysen  (CSEL  xxxvii.  6),  Vienna, 
1S98. 

On  the  Slavic  translation.— A.  Harnack,  Gesch.  der  alt- 
christlichen  Lilteratur,  i.  (Leipzig,  1893)  917  ;  A.  Berendts,  in 
TU  xxix.  [1904]  3. 

Additional  literature  is  given  by  Fabricius  and  Schiirer  (L^ 
100  ff.)  in  the  works  already  cited. 

Benedictus  Niese. 

JUALAMUKHI,  JWALAMUKHi  (Skr. 
jvulumitkhl,  'flame-mouthed'). — An  ancient  place 
of  pilgrimage,  famous  as  the  site  of  a  shrine 
dedicated  to  the  Hindu  Mother-goddess  under 
the  title  of  Devi  l>ajresvari  (Skr.  VajreSvarl, 
'  goddess  of  the  thunderbolt '),  situated  lat.  31°  52' 
N.,  long.  77°  20'  E.,  in  the  Bhavan  suburb  of  the 
town  Kangra,  Nagarkot,  or  Kot  Kangra,  in  the 
Kangrsi  District  of  the  Panjab.  It  was  ruined  in 
the  earthquake  of  1905  (Panjab  Census  Hep.,  1912, 
i.  44).  It  is  one  of  the  centres  of  Hindu  fire- 
worship.  Numerous  instances  of  this  and  similar 
cults  are  collected  by  J.  G.  Frazor,  Adonis,  Attis, 
Osiris\  London,  1914,  i.  188  ff.  It  was  visited  by 
ISIahmud  of  Ghazni  and  Firuz  Tughlaq,  wlien  they 
attacked  Nagarkot  or  Kangra  in  A.D.  1009  and 
1360.  In  his^  account  of  the  latter  campaign  the 
historian  Shams-i  Siraj  Afif,  who  objected  to 
such  unorthodox  practices,  protests  against  the 
belief  that  Firuz  Tughlaq  honoured  the  goddess  : 

'  Some  of  the  infidels  have  reported  that  Sultan  Firuz  went 
speciallv  to  see  this  idol  and  held  a  golden  umbrella  over  its 
head  .  "  .  the  infidels  slandered  the  Sultan,  who  was  a  religious. 
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ffOd-fearinff  man.  .  .  .  Other  infidela  have  said  that  Sultan 
Muhammad  Shah  bin  Tusrhlaq  Shah  held  an  umbrella  over  the 
same  idol  •  but  this  is  a  lie,  and  good  Muhanmiadans  should 
pay  no  heed  to  such  statements  '  (H.  M.  Elliot,  Hist,  of  India, 
London,  1867-77,  ii.  34,  445,  iii.  318). 

These  protests  by  an  orthodox  Muhammaoan 
betray  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  cult  was 
recognized  even  by  Musalniiins,  many  of  whom 
were  deeply  influenced  by  Indian  animistic  beliefs. 
Abu'l  Fadl,  the  historiographer  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  describes  the  shrine  under  the  name  of 
Mahamaya,  '  great  illusion ' : 

'Pilgrims  from  distant  parts  visit  it  and  obtain  their  desires. 
Strange  it  is  that  in  order  that  their  prayers  may  be  favourably 
heard,  they  cut  out  their  tongues  :  with  some  it  grows  again  on 
the  spot,  "with  others  after  one  or  two  days.  Although  the 
medical  faculty  allow  the  possibility  of  growth  in  the  tongue, 
yet  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  it  is  sufficiently  amazing '  {Ain-i- 
Akbari,  tr.  H.  S.  Jarrett,  ii.  [Calcutta,  1891]  312  ff.).  On  such 
mutilations  of  the  tongue,  which  fanatics  sometimes  offer  to 
Kali,  see  NINQ  iv.  312 ;  PNQ  iv.  65 ;  N.  Chevers,  Manual  of 
MedicalJurispnidence  for  India,  Calcutta,  1870,  p.  492  f. 

Abu'l  Fadl  also  refers  to  the  legend,  traced  by 
E.  B.  Cowell  in  the  Gopatha  Brdhmana,  which 
tells  that  the  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
arose  from  the  quarrel  between  Siva  and  his  father- 
in-law  Daksa,  when  the  latter  was  refused  ad- 
mission to  a  sacrifice.  The  spouse  of  Siva,  the 
goddess  Uma  or  Sati,  offended  at  the  insult, 
committed  suicide,  and  Visnu  cut  up  her  body,  of 
which  the  tongue  is  said  to  liave  fallen  at  this  place 
(H.  H.  Wilson,  Vishnu  Purana,  London,  1864-77, 
iv.  261  f.  ;  J.  Dowson,  Classical  Diet.,  do.  1S79, 
p.  76  ff.).  The  account  in  the  Vdyu  Piirdna,  that 
'  about  the  mountains  of  Subaksa  and  Sikhisaila  is 
a  level  country  about  a  hundred  yojanas  in  extent, 
and  that  there  the  ground  emits  flames,'  doubtless 
refers  to  Jualamukhi  (E.  T.  Atkinson,  Himalayan 
Gaz.,  Allahabad,  1884,  ii.  295).  The  place,  again, 
is  connected  with  the  story  of  the  Sikh  Guru 
Angad,  who  on  arriving  there  reprobated  the 
idolatrous  character  of  the  rites  (M.  A.  Macauliffe, 
The  Sikh  Religion,  Oxford,  1909,  ii.  3). 

The  best  modern  account  is  that  of  C.  Hiigel 
(Travels  in  Kashmir  and  the  Panjab,  p.  42  ff. ).  No 
idol  represented  the  goddess  ;  but  in  the  centre  of 
the  forecourt  of  the  temple  there  is  a  pit  with 
seats  at  either  end  on  which  he  found  faqh-s 
resting.  A  perpetual  flame  rose  from  this  pit, 
and  from  two  places  in  the  smooth  rock  similar 
flames  were  seen  bursting  out  to  a  height  of  about 
8  inches.  The  worshippers,  on  entering  the  sanc- 
tuary, delivered  their  gifts,  usually  flowers,  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  faqlrs,  who  first  held  them 
over  the  flame  and  then  cast  them  into  the  temple. 
Close  by  is  a  shrine  of  the  saint  Gorakhnath. 

'  On  descending  a  good  many  steps  I  saw  flames  issuing  from 
two  places  in  the  perpendicular  wall ;  and,  on  examining  more 
attentively,  I  perceived,  where  the  fire  was  burning,  little 
cavities  in  the  smooth  stones,  with  just  the  same  appearance  as 
when  a  burning-glass  is  made  to  consume  wood ;  the  flame 
issuing,  not  from  any  aperture,  but  from  those  minute  cavities, 
emits  a  scent  like  alcohol,  burning  with  an  aromatic  and  most 
agreeable  mixture,  which  I  could  by  no  means  identify.  Under 
each  of  these  flames  stood  a  pot  of  water,  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  atmosphere  ;  the  condensed  residue  of  the  gas  thus 
deposited  takes  fire  on  the  application  of  a  light,  and  burns  for 
more  than  a  minute.  Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  I  ever  recollect  to  have  witnessed  ;  and  no 
doubt  in  distant  ages  was  one  of  the  spots  most  thronged  by 
fire-worshippers.  The  sight  of  this  flame  rising  out  of  the 
earth,  perhaps  long  before  any  building  was  near  it,  would 
doubtless  add  much  to  the  influence  of  this  superstition  on  the 
minds  of  the  attendant  worshippers ;  for  this  seems  still  to  be 
the  case,  although  much  of  the  marvellous  is  lost  by  confining 
the  flames  within  the  walls  of  a  temple.' 

The  same  traveller  suggests  that  the  place  was 
an  early  seat  of  Buddhism  ;  and  J.  Wilson  believes 
that  tills  is  the  explanation  of  the  low  esteem  in 
which  the  Brahman  officiants  are  regarded  {Indian 
Caste,  Bombay,  1877,  ii.  133).  The  high-priest  is 
known  as  the  hhojakl  j^Hjari,  that  is  to  say,  '  the 
officiant  who  eats  the  olferings,'  the  term  bhojakl 
being  usually  applied  to  those  degraded  Brahmans 
whose  only  function  is  that  of  being  fed  vicariously 
by  pilgrims  in  the  hope  that  the  food  thus  con- 


sumed may  be  transmitted  to  the  deceased  ancestors 
of  the  worshipper.  They  are  said  not  to  be  genuine 
Brahmans,  but  descendants  of  a  servile  class  of 
agriculturists,  who  from  their  connexion  with  the 
temples  have  professed  to  be  Brahmans  (see  H.  A. 
Rose,  Glossary  of  the  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the 
Punjab,  Lahore,  1911,  ii.  107  f.).  The  facts  regard- 
ing idre-worship  in  N.  India  have  been  collected  by 
Elliot,  Hist,  of  India,  v.  (1873)  559  tt".  The  cult 
of  Jualamukhi  Devi  extends  into  Bengal  and  the 
Deccan,  and  the  aboriginal  Kharwars  have  a  shrine 
dedicated  to  the  holy  fire  which  they  call  by  the 
same  name  (Risley,  TC,  1891,  ii.  204  ;  Crooke,  TC, 
1896,  ii.  247  ;  BG  xii.  [1880]  63). 

Literature. — C.  Hiigel,  Travels  in  Kashmir  and  the  Panjah, 
tr.  T.  B.  Jervis,  London,  1845 ;  A.  Cunningham,  Reports 
Archmol.  Survey,  v.  (1876)  155  ff.  ;  IGI  xiv.  [190»]  397  f. ;  MS 
notes  received  fromH.  A.  Rose,  Superintendent  Ethnographical 
Survey,  Panjab.  W.    CrOOKE. 

JUSNG,  PATTUA  (the  latter  name  meaning 
'leaf- wearers'  [liind.  pattd,  Skr.  j»jr<f>'a,  'aleaf ']). — 
A  non- Aryan  tribe  found  in  the  Katak  Tributary 
States  of  Dhenkanal  and  Keonjhar,  being  most 
numerous  in  the  latter.  At  the  Census  of  1911 
they  numbered  12,845,  of  whom  the  vast  majority 
recorded  their  religion  as  animistic.  They  are  in- 
teresting as  being  the  last  tribe  in  N.  India  which 
retained  the  archaic  custom  of  wearing  leaves  as 
clotliing.  According  to  the  tribal  tradition,  they 
were  formerly  fond  of  dress  and  were  accustomed 
to  lay  it  aside  when  doing  foul  work,  and  to  wear 
suits  of  leaves.  The  goddess  (ThakuranI,  or  as 
some  say,  Sita)  reproved  them  for  their  vanity, 
and  condemned  them  to  wear  leaves  in  future, 
threatening  them  that  if  they  disobeyed  they 
would  be  eaten  by  tiger.s.  Similar  legends  are 
told  by  other  leaf- wearing  tribes  in  S.  India  (E. 
Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes,  1909,  vii.  20).  The 
classical  account  of  the  tribe  is  that  of  E.  T,  Dal  ton 
(Descr.  Ethnol.  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  1872,  p.  152  ft".), 
who  gives  the  following  summary  of  their  beliefs  : 

'  The  Juangs  appear  to  be  free  from  the  belief  in  witchcraft, 
which  is  the  bane  of  the  Kols,  and  perniciously  influences  nearly 
all  other  classes  in  the  Jungle  and  Tributary  Mahals.  They  have 
not,  like  the  Kharias,  the  reputation  of  being  deeply  skilled  in 
sorcery.  They  have  in  their  own  language  no  terms  for  "  God," 
for  "heaven,"  or  " hell,"  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  idea  of  a 
future  state.  They  offer  fowls  to  the  sun  when  in  distress,  and 
to  the  earth  to  give  them  its  fruits  in  due  season.  On  these 
occasions  an  old  man  officiates  as  priest;  he  is  called  Nagani. 
The  even  tenor  of  their  lives  is  unbroken  by  any  obligatory 
religious  ceremonies.' 

If  this  account,  in  itself  improbable,  be  accepted, 
they  stand  in  a  much  lower  stage  of  religious  belief 
than  the  neighbouring  Dravidian  tribes  (see  Dra- 
VIDIANS  [North  India]).  But  Risley  (TC,  1891,  1. 
353)  disputes  Dalton's  conclusions,  asserting  that 
the  tribe  in  Keonjhar  worship  a  forest  deitj^  called 
13aram,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  their  system,  and 
is  regarded  with  great  veneration.  Next  to  him 
come  Thanapati,  the  patron  deity  of  the  village 
site,  Masimuli,  Kalapat,  Basuli,  and  Basumati,  or 
Mother  Earth. 

'  Buffaloes,  goats,  fowls,  milk,  and  sugar  are  offered  to  all  of 
these,  and  are  afterwards  partaken  of  by  the  worshippers.  _  No 
regular  days  seem  to  be  set  apart  for  sacrifice,  but  offerings 
are  made  at  seedtime  and  harvest,  and  the  forest  gods  are  care- 
fully propitiated  when  a  plot  of  land  is  cleared  from  jungle  and 
prepared  for  the  plough.  In  addition  to  these  elemental  or  ani- 
mistic deities,  the  Hindu  gods  are  beginning  to  be  recognized, 
in  a  scanty  and  infrequent  fashion,  by  the  tribe.  Brahmans 
have  as  yet  not  been  introduced,  and  all  religious  functions  are 
discharged  by  the  dehari  or  village  priest  .  .  .  Juangs  burn 
their  dead,  laying  the  corpse  on  the  pyre  with  the  head  to  the 
south.  The  ashes  are  left  at  the  place  of  cremation  or  are  cast 
into  a  running  stream.  A  few  days  after  death  a  meagre  pro- 
pitiatory ceremony  is  performed,  at  which  the  maternal  uncle 
of  the  deceased  officiates  as  priest.  Offerings  to  departed  an- 
cestors are  also  made  in  October,  when  the  autumn  rice  crop  is 
harvested.' 

Literature.— The  authorities  are  quoted  in  the  article. 

W.  Crooke. 
JUBILEE.— See  Festivals  and  Fasts  (He- 
brew). 
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JUDAISM.— I.  DEFINirioy.— Judaism^  may 
be  dclint'tl  us  the  strictest  form  of  monotheistic 
belief.  l»iit  it  is  somethinj^  more  than  a  bare 
mental  belief.  It  is  the  eli'ect  which  such  a  belief, 
with  all  its  logical  consequences,  exerts  on  life, 
that  is  to  say,  on  thou};ht  and  conduct.  It  is  tiie 
religion  which  was  first  preached  by  Abraham,  and 
symbolized  by  the  covenant  of  circumcision  (cf. 
art.  ClKC'USlcisiON  [Semitic]),  and  it  is  still  prac- 
tised by  his  descendants.  It  is  the  oldest  existing 
religion,  the  parent  of  two  mighty  faiths  that  have 
.spread  over  the  major  portion  of  the  globe.  They 
have  diffused  the  principles  of  Judaism  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  but  the  Kernel  of  their  teaching  is  Jew- 
ish, in  spite  of  accretions  and  losses,  and  Judaism 
does  not,  in  conse(]uence,  repudiate  these  religions 
or  class  them  as  idolatrous  and  false.  A  formal 
and  precise  definition  of  Judaism  Ls  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty,  because  it  raises  the  question, 
What  is  the  absolute  and  irreducible  minimum  of 
oonforniity  ?  (see  art.  Creed  [Jewish]).  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  more  widely,  that  the 
foundation  of  Judaism  rests  on  two  principles — the 
unity  of  God  and  the  choice  of  Israel.  Judaism 
denounces  idolatry  and  polytheism.  It  believes  in 
a  universal  God,  but  it  is  not  exclusive.  It  -be- 
lieves that  this  world  is  good,  and  that  man  is 
capable  of  perfection.  He  possesses  free  will  and 
is  responsible  for  his  actions.  Judaism  rejects  any 
Mediator  and  any  cosmic  force  for  evil.  Man  is 
free ;  he  is  not  subject  to  Satan ;  nor  are  the 
material  gifts  of  life  inherently  bad  ;  wealth  may 
be  a  blessing  as  well  as  a  curse.  Man  is  made  in 
the  image  of  God  ;  therefore  he  is  noble,  like  the 
rest  of  the  divine  works.  For  this  reason  all  men 
are  equally  brothers.  Just  as  they  were  united  in 
the  beginning,  so  will  they  be  drawn  together 
again  at  the  end  of  time.  They  will  be  brought 
near  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  by  the  aid  of 
Israel.  This  is  the  function  of  Judaism — to  spread 
peace  and  goodwill  throughout  the  world. 

'  Judaism  by  its  idea  of  a  divine  kingdom  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness to  be  built  on  earth  gave  to  mankind  a  hope  and  to 
history  a  goal  for  which  to  live  and  strive  through  the  centuries. 
Other  nations  beheld  in  the  world's  process  a  continual  decline 
from  a  golden  age  of  happiness  to  an  iron  age  of  toil,  until  in  a 
great  catastrophe  of  conHagrationand  ruin  the  end  of  all  things, 
of  men  and  gods,  is  to  be  reached  :  Judaism  points  forward  to  a 
State  of  human  perfection  and  bliss  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
complete  unfolding  of  the  divine  in  man  or  the  revelation  of 
God's  full  glory  as  the  goal  of  history.  And  herein  lies  its  great 
distinction  also  from  Christianity.  Judaism's  scope  lies  not  in 
the  world  beyond,  the  world  of  the  spirit,  of  which  man  on 
earth  can  have  no  conception.  Both  the  hope  of  resurrection 
and  that  of  immortality,  in  some  form  or  other  familiar  and  in- 
dispensable to  all  tribes  and  creeds,  seem  evidently  to  have  come 
to  the  Jews  from  without — the  one  from  Persia  or  IJabylonia, 
the  other  from  Greece.-  Judaism  itself  rests  on  neither.  Its 
sole  aim  and  purpose  is  to  render  the  world  that  now  is  a  divine 
kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness ;  and  this  gives  it  its 
eminently  rational,  ethical,  and  practical  character '  (K.  Kohler, 
in  JE  vii.  [1904]  3G3''). 

This  aim  is  pursued  by  the  insistence  on  the 
belief  in  the  Unity  and  on  the  practice  of  the  Com- 
mandments. Judaism  lays  more  stress  on  works 
than  on  faith,  though  the  former  are  of  no  avail 
without  the  latter. 

'It  is  not  a  creed  or  a  system  of  beliefs  upon  the  acceptance  of 
which  redemption  or  future  salvation  depends.  It  is  a  system 
of  human  conduct,  a  law  of  righteousness  which  man  should 
follow  in  order  to  live  thereby  '  (Kohler,  364*). 

Yet  Judaism  does  not  lack  a  doctrine  of  faith  ; 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  an  atheist  who  kept 
the  Torah,  or  the  Jewish  ideals  of  righteousness, 
could  be  called  a  Jew  (cf.  art.  ATHEISM  [Jewish], 
vol.  ii.  p.  187  f.).     There  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 

1  The  present  art.  on  Judaism  is  avowedly  written  from  the 
orthodox  standpoint.  For  the  liberal  attitude  see  art.  Liuekai, 
Judaism  ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that,  apart  from  the  outstanding 
contention,  viz.  the  principle  of  the  Oral  Law,  the  differences 
between  the  two  presentations  are  but  small  and  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  elements  shared  by  both  in  common. 

SJThis  point  is  discussed  below  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether 
ortbodox  Judaism  can  accept  this  entirely. 


be  '  saved,'  in  the  Christian  sense,  because  Judaism 
teaclics  that  every  righteous  man,  irrespective  of 
his  beliefs,  has  ii  sliare  in  the  world  to  come.^  But, 
Just  because  Judaisui  believes  that  every  good  man 
IS  '.saved,'  it  follows  that  to  be  a  good  Jew  must 
include  something  more,  and  must  bo  ethically 
higher,  than  being  a  good  man. 

While  Judaism,  on  the  one  hand,  opens  the 
door  to  proselytes,  it  is  inevitable,  from  the  fact  of 
its  demanding  self-sacrifice,  that  it  must  long  re- 
main the  religion  of  a  minority.  The  function  of 
J  udaisni  is  to  keep  the  great  ideals,  unsullied  and  in- 
tact, before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Jews  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  their  standard  at  the  cost  of 
their  lives,  as  in  the  past,  and  to  sacrifice,  not  only 
their  lives,  but  their  material  prosperity — often  a 
harder  task.  Many  a  potential  martyr  becomes 
indillerent,  through  prosperity,  to  the  ideals  for 
which  he  would  oiler  his  life  in  time  of  persecution. 
The  world  has  need  of  a  minority  of  idealists. 
For,  although  Judaism  recognizes  the  truth  taught 
by  Christianity  and  Islam,  it  believes  at  the  (same 
time  that  there  are  other  elements  contained  in 
these  faiths  which  are  not  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  primitive  source  of  truth.  Judaism,  then, 
has  not  to  compete  with  the  more  popular  exposi- 
tions of  religion  ;  its  raison  d'etre  is  not  to  rival 
the  successful  missionary  activity  of  its  daughters, 
the  Church  and  the  Mosque  ;  it  claims,  not  to  be 
tlie  only  form  of  truth,  but  to  be  the  purest. 
While  Christianity  and  Islam  are  permeating  the 
world  with  their  teachings,  Judaism  awaits  the 
day  when  it  will,  as  originally,  exert  its  influence 
over  both  of  them,  and  so  over  all  mankind.  How 
this  will  take  place,  under  what  guise  this  universal 
worship  of  the  One  God  will  be,  it  does  not  seek  to 
define.^  This  '  despised  faith,'  which  holds  itself  to 
be  in  reality  the  Remnant  or  essence  of  righteous- 
ness, is  safeguarded  from  extinction  or  contamina- 
tion by  the  fence  oi\A\Qmisii-6th{^  Commandments'). 
It  has  developed  and  grown,  but  ever  in  unbroken 
continuity,  from  the  simple  declaration  of  mono- 
theism to  a  complete  and  comprehensive  scheme 
of  life.  From  Abraham  to  the  present  day  the 
story  has  been  written,  and  the  pen  has  not  yet 
been  laid  aside. 

II.  Growth  and  develophext.—i.  To  the 
end  of  the  Restoration  period. — The  Exile  marked 
a  new  stage  in  the  religion  of  Israel.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  internal  consolidation  and  external 
expansion.  The  patriarchs,  the  lawgiver,  and  the 
prophets  represent  successive  degrees  of  progiess 
in  religious  thought :  monotheism,  the  Law,  ideal- 
ism. The  faith  of  Abraham  was  moulded  into  the 
religion  of  a  people,  to  become,  ultimately,  the 
source  of  ideals  for  a  world  ;  monotheism,  purity, 
righteousness,  and  justice  had  developed  under  the 
impetus  of  lawgiver,  jniest,  and  prophet  until  the 
time  of  trial  arrived.  Exile  and  persecution  were 
to  test  the  reality  of  these  lessons,  to  show  that 
the  work  of  the  teachers  was  sound  and  the  faith 
of  the  pupils  unshaken.  The  touchstone  of  mis- 
fortune clearly  demonstrated  this  ;  the  seed  had 
indeed  been  skilfully  sown  on  fertile  soil.  The 
teachings  of  Isaiah  had  not  been  in  vain  ;  the  ex- 
hortations of  his  contemporaries  and  predecessors 
succeeded  in  creating  a  compact  remnant  to  carry 
on  the  truth  and  hand  it  over  unimpaired  to  pos- 
terity. The  Ten  Tribes  were  lost,  while  the  Rem- 
nant, the  southern  kingdom,  endured. 

1  Even  Elisha  ben  Abuya  is  ultimately  pardoned  after  the 
death  of  R.  Me'ir  (see  Hab.  llaijiga,  15b). 

'  The  immutability  of  the  Ceremonial  Law  in  the  coming 
time  was  a  matter  on  which  divergence  of  opinion  prevailed  ; 
see,  e.g.,  Niddah,  6lb,  and  Midrash  Tillim,  Pa.  140,  ND?  Tny? 
-lOKB'  no  Sd  nx  TfiD  K1.1,  line  8,  outer  col.,  f.  57&,  ed.  Romberg, 
Venice,  1546,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  9th  Creed  of 
Maimonidcs(S.  Singer,  Atitlwrised  Daily  Prayer-Book''),  London, 
1912,  p.  00)  (the  paginatiou  is  identical  in  all  editions). 
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It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  attempt  a 
sketch  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  exiles.  Jewish 
tradition  (which  ascribes  much  to  a  Mosaic  ori.nin 
{hdldkhdh  l"  M6she  viis-Sinai])  and  modern  critical 
views  dili'er  in  many  points.  It  will  be  more  con- 
venient, after  some  preliminary  remarks,  to  trace 
the  career  of  Judaism  from  the  Restoration,  from 
a  point  when  most  schools  of  thought  agree  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  Pentateuch.  For  witli  regard  to 
the  religion  of  the  two  kingdoms  little  can  be  said 
>vith  certainty,  and  every  statement  is  liable  to  be 
rejected  or  modified  according  to  the  views  held  by 
the  reader  on  Biblical  criticism.  There  are  certain 
general  facts,  however,  that  few  will  deny.  On 
the  one  hand,  no  scholar  on  the  critical  side  will 
maintain  that  the  Pentateuclial  legislation  was  the 
complete  invention  of  the  age  of  Ezra  and  his 
followers  ;  a  large  mass  of  usages  and  beliefs  must 
have  been  in  existence  for  generations.  Whether 
the  code  in  Avhich  they  were  embodied  was  the 
Pentateuch  or  not  is,  for  present  purposes,  a 
matter  of  indifference.  It  is  the  beliefs  and  usages 
themselves,  and  their  efl'ect  on  the  people,  that 
have  to  be  considered,  not  their  external  form. 

The  foundation  of  all  religion  rests  on  the 
supreme  fact  of  the  worship  of  one  deity,  a  heritage 
from  dim  antiquity ;  and  this  great  idea  did  not 
stand  alone.  Religion  must  have  involved  some- 
thing more  positive  than  an  intellectual  Credo,  or 
the  tenacity  of  its  persistence  is  inexplicable.  The 
Sabbaths  and  festivals,  sacrifice,  worship,  homely 
ritual,  pious  faith,  and  thanksgiving  for  the  gifts 
.  of  nature  must  have  been  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  simple  and  innocent  life  of  the  God-fearing 
Israelite  or  Judsean,  sanctified  by  the  high  moral 
lessons  which  his  prophets  taught  him.  How  far 
the  beliefs,  ceremonies,  and  observances  differed  in 
the  two  kingdoms,  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
difference,  if  any,  and  whether  the  Mosaic  tradition 
flourished  more  firmly  in  one  than  in  the  other  are 
questions  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  oft'er  a  definite 
reply.  The  answer  must  be  framed  according  to 
the  attitude  adopted  towards  criticism,  and  will, 
of  necessity,  be  controversial.  But,  whatever  view 
be  taken,  there  must  have  been  something  more 
powerful  than  unadorned  dogma,  some  definitely 
practical  elements,  some  religious  functions  linked 
to  high  ideals  and  appealing  more  to  the  heart 
than  to  the  brain,  afiecting  tlie  life  and  moulding 
the  conviction  ;  otherwise  the  religion  of  Judah 
would  have  been  no  more  enduring  than  that  of 
the  sister  kingdom.  Extreme  criticism  would  rele- 
gate too  much,  if  not  everything,  to  a  later  age, 
while  orthodox  Judaism  has  a  tendency,  perhaps. 
to  take  too  little  account  of  moral  and  spiritual 
development.  On  the  other  hand,  orthodox  Juda- 
ism, with  full  Biblical  authority,  admits  the  break 
in  continuity  and  accepts  the  disappearance  of  the 
Law  until  the  reign  of  Josiah ;  if  this  disappear- 
ance is  considered  in  its  true  setting  and  value, 
many  diflSculties  can  be  solved.  Orthodox  Judaism 
takes  its  stand  on  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch;  moderate  criticism  (i.e.  that  which 
does  not  reject  a  Mosaic  tradition  m  toto)  lays  more 
emphasis  on  tlie  lengthy  periods  of  conquests, 
settlements,  and  civil  conflicts.  As  a  result  of 
political  convulsions  such  as  these,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how,  in  a  non-literary  age  and  land, 
amid  a  people  recently  emerged  from  bondage, 
copies  of  a  legal  code,  in  any  case  few  in  number, 
would  tend  to  perisli.  This  is  not  entirely  denied 
by  the  less  extreme  upholders  of  the  orthodox  view  ; 
in  fact,  the  difference  between  the  moderate  ele- 
ments of  the  two  jiarties  is  slight,  being  one  of 
degree  rather  than  of  principle.  Yet,  whether  the 
code  existed  or  not,  memories,  more  or  less  vivid, 
must  have  lingered,  though  the  extent  to  wliich 
popular  belief  and  i)ractice  were  influenced  is  hard 


to  determine.  The  observance  of  Sabbaths  and 
New  Moons  (1  S  20l^  2  K  4=3^  Is  l^^),  coupled  with 
the  neglect  of  the  Passover  all  the  days  of  the 
Judges  until  the  time  of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  (2  K 
23'-^^  but  see  :^imhi,  in  loc.  ;  2  Ch  SO^i-  26),  and  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (cf.  art.  Festivals  and 
Fasts  [Jewish],  vol.  v.  pp.  879-881)  since  the  days 
of  Joshua  (Neh  8"),  is  difficult  to  explain.  Mean- 
while the  discovery  of  the  Assuan  papyri  introduces 
much  useful  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  Judaism 
outside  Palestine.  But  the  problems  raised  by  the 
papyri  are  complex.  The  present  writer  has  en- 
deavoured to  show  ^  that  the  Jews  of  Assuan  were 
descendants  of  Israelite  exiles  or  emigrants  from 
the  northern  kingdom.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  they  possessed  some  knowledge  of 
the  Pentateiichal  ideas  ;  in  any  case  they  cannot 
have  regarded  themselves  as  schismatics  from 
catholic  Jewry.  As  Samaria  fell  in  721  B.C.,  and 
the  publication  of  the  Law  by  Josiah  did  not  take 
place  till  618  B.C.,  the  northern  kingdom  would 
seem  not  to  have  been  entirely  unaware  of  the 
code,  or  at  least  of  its  traditions,  unless  the  Assuan 
Jews  derived  their  knowledge  after  618,  when  they 
were  already  in  Egypt. 

During  the  Exile  and  the  Restoration,  perhaps 
even  earlier,  Judaism  spread  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Palestine.  Of  what  character  was  this 
Judaism  ?  The  belief  in  the  one  and  only  God  had 
long  been  an  inalienable  possession  handed  down 
from  the  remotest  ages.  The  periods  during  which 
the  true  worship  was  obscured  by  that  of  other 
deities  were  mere  temporary  interruptions  that 
had  no  lasting  consequences.  Baal-worship,  de- 
stroyed in  Israel  by  Jehu  and  in  Judah  by  Josiah, 
never  reappeared  after  the  Captivity.  No  tendency 
to  idolatry  siirvivcd  the  Exile.  In  many  cases  of 
pre-Exilic  apostasy,  the  prophets  denounce  not  so 
mucli  the  adoration  of  strange  gods  as  the  intro- 
duction of  heathen  rites  and  barbarous  cults  into 
the  service  of  the  God  of  Israel.  '  Shall  I  give  my 
firstborn  for  my  transgression  ? '  was  the  temptation 
that  assailed  many  an  Israelite  who  would  have 
scorned  to  be  known  as  a  worshipper  of  Milcom  or 
Astarte.  Not  only  did  he  refuse  these  deities 
allegiance  ;  he  denied  their  existence.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  prophets  was  directed  no  less  strongly 
against  henotheism.  Idols  had  no  actuality ;  the 
very  term  elilim,  usually  connected  with  a  root 
'all,  '  to  be  feeble  or  insufiicient,'  should  more  prob- 
ably be  regarded  as  a  contemptuous  diminutive 
of  'hi<  (cf.  art.  IMAGES  AND  Idols  [Hebrew  and 
Canaanite],  above,  p.  138  ff.).  Although  passages 
are  cited  (Ps  82,  Dt  327-i2  [reading  D'n'jxn  'J3  for 
'^NHB"  '33  in  v.*  ;  LXX,  Kara,  apidixhv  dyy^Xuv  deov])  to 
show  that  a  belief  in  the  God  of  Israel  was  not  in- 
compatible with  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of 
other  gods  for  other  nations,  yet  no  authoritative 
argument  can  be  found  in  prose  ;  theology  cannot 
be  deduced  from  poetical  imagery,  and,  even  if  the 
emendation  in  Dt  32^  is  correct,  the  conclusion  of 
v.i^  is  an  overwhelming  denial  of  the  henotheistic 
idea.  There  were,  doubtless,  in  eailier  times,  cases 
where  syncretism  and  henotheism  sullied  the  purity 
of  the  true  faith,  but  in  the  religious  beliefs  of 
the  leaders,  from  the  Patriarchs  downwards,  no 
adequate  confirmation  for  such  elements  can  be 
produced.  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Elijah  were  all 
equally  zealous  monotheists,  and  in  none  of  their 
successors  was  there  any  retrogression  from  the 
highest  and  purest  form  of  unitarian  belief. 

The  polytheism  prevalent  in  Babylon  was  vigor- 
ously attacked  in  the  Later  cliapters  of  Isaiah ; 
more  seductive  to  the  Jews  w.as  the  Persian  dual- 
ism (see  art.  Dualism  [Iranian],  vol.  v.  p.  lllf., 
also  the  'Jewish'  section  of  tlio  same  art.,  ib.  112- 
114),  but  it  was  none  the  less  sternly  reprobated 
J  Jciv.  Lit.  Annual,  London,  190S,  pp.  U6-14S. 
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by  the  proiihut.  After  tlie  lleturn,  no  more  is 
heard  of  temptations  or  lapHes  in  this  direction. 
The  spark  kindled  and  fostered  by  the  prophets 
had  spread  into  a  mi^dity  ilame.  l'"rom  tlie  day  of 
tiie  IJcturn,  as  far  as  the  Jews  were  concerned, 
'  the  Lord  was  one,  and  His  name  was  one.' 

The  belief,  then,  of  the  returned  exiles  in  a 
supreme  (lod,  supreme  not  only  for  Israel  but  for 
the  whole  world,  was  unshaken  and  permanent. 
Linked  to  this  belief  was  the  corollary  that  God 
was  good  and  His  .service  obligatory  on  mankintl, 
to  each  one  of  whom  he  was  accessible  as  a  fivMier 
to  his  children.  The  insistence  on  the  compassion- 
ate element  of  the  divine  being — that  element 
which  was  later  called  the  middath  hCirahdrntin — 
resulteil  in  reflexions  on  the  nature  and  origin  of 
evil,  sin,  and  sull'ering.  These  speculations  pro- 
duced a  repugnance  to  ascribe  to  the  Deity  the 
authorship  of  any  actions  which  seemed  incom- 
patible with  His  attribute  of  a  merciful  Father. 
Hence  the  exiles  of  Babylonia  were  somewhat 
allured  by  the  Persian  dualistic  theory,  which 
seemed  to  oiler  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
riddle  of  the  universe.  It  was  not  a  desire  for 
idolatiy,  not  a  negation  of  the  Unity,  nor  the  at- 
tractions and  superior  status  of  a  dominant  religion 
that  led  Jews  to  regard  the  contrast  of  Ahura 
Mazda  and  Ahriman  with  approval.  Their  attitude 
arose  from  mistaken  motives  of  piety,  and  from 
earnest  strivings  after  the  essential  truth.  Again 
and  again  Judaism  has  witnessed  a  recrudescence 
of  the  desire  for  a  dualistic  explanation  of  the  prob- 
lem of  evil.  Answers  were  not  wanting  from  the 
prophets  and  teachers,  yet  new  generations  re- 
peatedly felt  the  old  difficulty  in  a  newer  and 
keener  form.  The  book  of  Job  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah  declared  vehemently  for  the 
Unity,  and  did  not  shrink  from  attributing  evil  to 
the  Godhead.  The  unnamed  proiihet  of  the  Exile 
states  explicitly  (Is  45'')  :  '  I  forju  the  light,  and 
create  darkness  :  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil :  I 
the  Lord  do  all  these  things';  and  this  clear  de- 
finition of  God's  activity  left  no  escajje  from  attri- 
buting to  His  omnipotence  that  which  man  con- 
sidered evil.  Yet  a  later  age  again  felt  repelled 
by  this  outspoken  avowal  and  sought  to  mitigate 
its  seeming  harshness. 

To  the  present  time,  the  Jewish  liturfry,  in  the  daily  morning 
service  (see  Sinjrer,  p.  37),  contains  this  passage  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  most  important  section,  the  sh^ina'  (Dt  6^),  but 
it  is  apparently  divested  of  the  very  principle  to  which  it  owes 
its  insertion.  For  the  passage  now  runs,  'who  formest  light 
and  Greatest  darkness,  who  niakest  peace  and  Greatest  all 
things.'  This  alteration  is,  of  course,  merely  external,  since 
'  all  things '  include  '  evil,'  yet  the  change  is  significant,  and 
marks,  no  doubt,  a  revival  of  the  hesitation  to  ascribe  evil  to 
God. 

Closely  allied  to  the  problem  of  evil  was  the 
question  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the 
suflerings  of  the  righteous,  dealt  with  frequently 
in  the  later  Psalms  and  in  Job.  In  this,  as  in  all 
the  great  problems,  considerable  lluctuation  may 
be  observed.  The  unity  of  God  was  a  sheet 
anchor  to  which  all  held  fast.  His  existence  and 
divine  providence  presupposed  a  true  solution  to 
man's  perplexities ;  if  man  could  but  succeed  in 
finding  the  key,  he  would  be  able  to  unravel  the 
mysteries.  The  certainty  and  dogmatism  of  later 
ages  seem  lacking  during  the  Exile  and  in  the  two 
following  centuries.  Prom  the  Apocrypha  it  can 
clearly  be  seen  how  much  the  minds  of  men  were 
exercised  and  how  little  they  were  satisfied  by  the 
ansMcrs  which  they  possessed.  The  Apocrypha, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  at  least  two  centuries  younger 
than  the  Keturn,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  tl)at 
the  earlier  age  evolved  no  solution  of  which  the 
later  was  ignorant.  While  taking  care,  then,  not 
to  read  into  the  former  period  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  latter,  we  may  at  least  infer  tliat 
none  of    the   philosophical    ideas  of    the    former 


escaped  the  notice  of  the  later  generations,  and, 
therefore,  of  our  own  time.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  Return  is  very 
scanty,  but,  as  the  centuries  advance  towards  the 
period  of  Apocrypha,  Mishna  (see  TALMUD),  and 
Slidra.sh  (y.v.),  our  material  becomes  more  abun- 
dant, and  it  is  practically  certain  that  no  great  idea, 
no  supreme  solution  of  any  of  those  questions 
which  agitate  and  perplex  the  mind  of  man  in  all 
ages,  would  have  disajjpeared  from  the  intellectual 
heritage  that  our  ancestors  bequeathed  to  us. 
Prom  the  '2nd  cent,  before  the  Christian  era  and 
onward  such  a  supposition  is  almost  unthinkable. 

The  solutions  of  the  problems  of  evil  and  suffer- 
ing ran  on  two  lines,  in  a  way  closely  allied.  Man 
was  incapable  of  understantling  the  inscrutable 
ways  of  Providence.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
was  unstable  or  unreal  even  m  this  world  ;  how 
much  more  in  the  Avorld  to  come  ?  It  was  only 
a  superficial  judgment  that  would  convict  the 
Almighty  of  injustice,  by  measuring  His  actions 
M'ith  an  imperfect  human  norm.  This  line  of 
argument,  tliat  of  Job,  Ps  73,  etc.,  combines  two 
thoughts — the  insufficiency  of  human  rea.son  and 
the  l)elief  in  the  future  world  to  redress  the  in- 
equalities of  this  life.  Ps  49  is  difficult  to  inter- 
pret. On  the  one  hand,  v.'®  [v."  EV]  seems  a  clear 
indication  of  a  future  life,  yet  the  last  verse  seems 
a  pessimistic  summary  of  the  fate  of  humanity, 
couched  in  terms  of  despondency  almost  recalling 
the  language  of  Lucretius. 

The  corollary  of  the  future  world  was  not  always 
employed. 

It  was  sometimes  argued  {e.g.  Vs  129)  that  the  fall  of  the 
wicked  and  the  triumph  of  the  righteous  would  he  manifest 
even  in  this  world  ;  or  that,  as  God  had  saved  His  people  in  the 
past,  so  would  He  deliver  them  from  present  troubles  ;  the 
appeal  to  history  is  common  in  the  post-Exilic  prophets. 
Coupled  with  this  {e.g.  Neh  0)  is  faith  in  God's  mercy,  which 
will  save  the  Jews  and  frustrate  their  enemies,  though  the 
latter  seem  successful  and  the  Jews  doomed  to  failure. 

The  difltrent  treatment  of  the  problem  offered  by  Ekiclesiastes 
will  be  discussed  when  dealing  with  the  Apocrj'pha. 

Closely  allied  to  the  problem  of  sin  and  suffering 
is  the  question  of  a  future  life  (see,  in  general,  art. 
EsCHATOLOGY,  §  10,  vol.  v.  pp.  376-381).  At  the 
early  age  of  the  Return,  it  is  difficult  to  state  pre- 
cisely how  this  question  was  regarded.  Judaism 
has  usually  refrained  from  defining  with  precision 
the  details  and  circumstances  of  the  future  world, 
contenting  itself  with  a  belief  in  its  reality.  This 
belief  is,  however,  firm  and  uncompromising.  The 
difficulty  felt  in  later  times  was  to  deduce  this 
belief  from  the  Pentateuch.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  though  direct  evidence  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  idea  is  not  plentiful,  that  the  post-Exilic 
JeAvs  believed  in  a  world  to  come  ;  whether  they 
believed  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body  or  of  the 
soul  is  a  difficult  point  to  determine  (see  art. 
Resurrection  [Jewish]).  AYith  the  future  life 
was  bound  up  a  belief  in  future  reward  and  punish- 
ment ;  it  is  hard,  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate, 
to  conceive  of  a  future  state  which  will  not  diti'er 
from  the  present.  If  this  world  is  to  be  one  of 
trial  ami  testing,  the  life  beyond  the  grave  mu.st 
surely  bear  some  relation  to  it,  depending  on  the 
success  or  failure  achieved  during  the  preliminary 
stage.  The  hereafter  must  be  correlated  to  the 
present.  The  sin  of  mankind,  if  not  expiated  now, 
must  surely  be  visited  at  a  later  time ;  and,  if  the 
sin,  so  also  the  merit. 

The  famous  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah  was  fonnerly  taken  as  the 
authority  for  a  belief  in  vicarious  atonement.  The  special 
Christological  interjiretation  has  always  been  repudiated  by 
Judaism  ;  the  general  principle  has  scarcely,  if  indeed  at  all, 
been  conceded  (see  S.  R.  Driver  and  A.  I).  Neubauer,  The  Fifty- 
Third  Chapter  of  Isaiah  according  to  the  Jewish  Interpreters, 
Oxford,  1S77).  tbt- ;  Ibn  Ezra  {g.v. ;  1 1167)  refers  the  expres- 
sion 'my  servant'  to  all  those  God-fearing  Jews  who  were  in 
exile  ;  Sa'adya  {q.v. ;  892-042)  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  Both 
of  these  commentators  reflect  traditional  exegesis  ;  their  views 
do  not  merely  represent  contemporary  opinion.  The  Buffering 
of  the  Servaiit  was  regarded  by  the  nations  as  an  expiation 
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for  their  sin;  but  this  opinion,  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
Gentile  kings  was  erroneous,  and  the  outcome  of  their  amaze- 
ment at  the  persistence  of  the  Servant  under  such  unparalleled 
persecution.  The  impossibility  of  a  vicarious  atonement  is 
dearlv  stated  bv  the  refusal  of  God  to  allow  Moses  to  become  a 
substitute  for  the  sins  of  Israel.  'Whosoever  hath  sinned 
against  me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book  (Ex  32'iiH.). 
''similarly,  although  inherited  punishment  might 
be  deduced  from  the  Decalogue,  the  post-Exilic 
Jews  relied  on  the  teachings  of  Jeremiah  a,nd 
Ezekiel,  which  maintain  emphatically  the  doctrine 
of  individual  responsibility  (Jer  SP^'-,  Ezk  18). 
The  problem  of  free  will  (q.v.)  developed  more 
fully  in  later  ages.  In  Deuteronomy  the  free  will 
of  man  is  distinctly  stated,  and  it  is  not  felt  to  be 
an  encroachment  on  the  divine  prerogative  of 
omnipotence  (Dt  Ipsff-  SQi^ff-).  Man  is  free,  and 
God  is  all-powerful.  The  dilemma  does  not  seem 
to  have  troubled  the  post-Exilic  Jews, 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  in  Jewish 
theology  was  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
books  of  Kings,  which  were  compiled  after,  or  at 
least  at  the  end  of,  the  Exile,  show  very  clearly 
that  the  writers  were  prone  to  link  together  events 
between  which  there  was  not,  of  necessity,  any 
connexion,  to  find  some  religious  motive  in  all 
affairs,  and  to  account  for  history  by  the  aid  of 
theology.  Thus  the  disaster  to  the  village  children 
who  were  eaten  by  she-bears  is  narrated  after  the 
mocking  of  the  prophet  (2  K  2^^-).  To  the  writer 
it  was  obvious  that  the  former  incident  was  directly 
caused  by  the  latter :  post  hoc  ergo  i^ropter  hoc. 
The  Exilic  or  post-Exilic  Jews  seem  to  have  had 
no  notion  of  secondary  causes:  the  division  of 
causes  into  material,  formal,  efficient,  and  final 
belongs  to  the  later  age  of  Aristotle.  Conse- 
quently, their  ideas  as  to  divine  agency  were 
somewhat  primitive,  and  influenced  their  estimates 
of  persons  and  events. 

Thus  the  compiler  of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  who  must  have 
lived  at  least  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  cares  little  for  political 
history,  which  he  sul)ordinates  to  that  of  religion,  and  to  a  less 
extent  this  is  true  of  the  writer  of  Kings.i  If  the  early  theory 
of  causation  be  kept  in  mind,  many  difficulties,  such  as  Hos  1, 
can  be  satisfactorily  solved.  The  influence  of  this  theory  on 
theology  was  great. 

Both  in  Babylon  and  after  the  Return  the  Jews 
held  tenaciously  to  the  belief  in  their  divine 
election  {q.v.).  Countless  texts  and  teachings 
reminded  them  of  the  fact  that  God  had  chosen 
them  to  be  His  people.  His  witnesses,  a  kingdom 
of  priests,  a  beacon  of  light  and  truth  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  However  much  they  might  have 
fallen  short  of  their  duty,  however  much  they 
might  have  neglected  not  only  to  teach  others,  but 
even  themselves  to  remain  faithful  to  their  sacred 
task,  God  had  not  deposed  them  for  ever  from  the 
office  to  which  He  had  appointed  them  and  their 
ancestors.  Although  the  Jews  had  at  times  mis- 
interpreted their  position  to  mean  a  freedom  to  sin 
with  immunity  from  punishment — a  view  strongly 
opposed  by  the  prophets  {e.g.  Am  2-3) — yet  they 
never  felt  themselves  to  have  been  superseded. 
Their  mission  was  not  taken  from  them.  How 
deeply  they  realized  their  responsibility  and  at 
what  personal  cost  they  were  willing  to  fulfil  their 
obligation  may  be  seen  from  the  great  domestic 
sacrifice  which  Ezra  exacted  fi"om  a  willing  people 
(Ezr9f.). 

It  was  no  light  matter  to  separate  from  beloved  wives  and 
children,  yet  it  was  obvious  that,  if  the  mission  of  Israel  were 
not  to  end  in  failure,  the  sacrifice  must  be  brought.  The  re- 
pudiation of  the  foreign  wives  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to 
the  Jews  as  an  act  of  reproach  and  as  evidence  of  callousness  ; 
it  was  in  reality  an  instance  of  their  devotion  and  their  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  the  idea  for  which  thf y  had  been  called  to 
be  a  nation  of  teachers,  to  spread  the  Word  of  God  to  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine 
the  relation  in  which  the  Jews  considered  tliem- 

1  Of.  W.  E.  Barnes,  The  Two  Books  of  the  Kings,  Cambridge, 
1908,  p.  socix. 


selves  to  be  placed  with  regard  to  Gentiles.  Did 
they  regard  themselves  as  a  separate  nation  among 
other  nations?  This  question  acquires  fresh  im- 
portance in  later  and  in  modern  •  times,  and  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  differently  at  different 
epochs.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Jews, 
being  Semites  {q.v.),  must,  in  consequence,  be  re- 
garded from  the  Semitic  and  not  from  the  modern 
ethnological  point  of  view.  The  modern  idea  of  a 
unifying  element  is  consanguinity ;  the  Semitic 
bond  was  community  of  worship.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  principle  of  divine  selection 
has  been  religious  and  not  racial ;  otherwise  there 
is  no  reason  why  distinctions  should  have  been 
made  between  members  of  the  same  family;  e.g., 
Abraham,  not  his  father  Terah  nor  his  brother 
Haran ;  Isaac,  not  Ishmael ;  Jacob,  not  Esau. 
The  twin  brothers  have  the  same  parents  and  the 
same  racial  conditions,  but  even  the  primogeniture 
is  ignored,  and  the  spiritual  heritage  is  given  to 
the  younger  brother.  A  Moabite  is  one  who  wor- 
ships Chemosh,  an  Ammonite  one  who  worships 
Milcom,  and  an  Israelite  one  who  worships  Adonai. 
It  was  not  the  possession  of  a  territory,  for  nomads 
have  no  settled  territory.  It  was  not  the  ties  of 
blood,  for  the  descendants  of  Esau,  though  called 
the  brothers  of  Israel,  are  yet  no  true  sharers  of 
Israel's  Abrahamic  heritage.  The  strife  of  ideals 
is  graphically  portrayed  as  originating  in  the 
womb  (cf.  Gn  25^^"-,  and  see  Rashi's  remark  on  the 
allegory).  The  link  between  Semites  was  solely 
that  of  a  common  worship.  At  times  this  might 
acquire  a  racial  sense,  for  inter-marriage  with  non- 
Jews,  involving  almost  necessarily  an  abandonment 
of  Judaism  in  the  home  and  among  the  oflspring, 
was  prohibited.  This  prohibition,  however,  arose 
from  a  fear  that  religion  would  be  aflected,  not 
from  a  sense  of  superiority  of  blood.  The  book  of 
Ruth  is  an  object-lesson  in  the  consequences  of 
pushing  this  tendency  too  far ;  the  proselyte  can 
be  as  worthy  as  the  native,  and  from  the  Moabite 
woman  David  himself  Avas  descended.  For  the 
same  reason  a  distinction  was  observed  between 
the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  who  were  irreclaim- 
ably  steeped  in  wickedness  (a  fact  borne  out  by 
arciueology),  and  others,  who,  coming  to  sojourn 
under  the  wings  of  the  Shekhinah,  would  develop 
into  true  sons  of  the  Covenant. 

The  efi'ect  of  the  Exile  upon  the  Jewish  com- 
munity is  summarized  as  follows  by  W.  O.  E. 
Oesterley  and  G.  H.  Box  {Religion  and  Worship 
of  the  Synagogue"^,  London,  1911,  p.  3f.) : 

'  To  a  large  extent  it  denationalized  religion  by  demonstrating 
that  the  religion  of  Israel  could  survive  the  dissolution  of  the 
State,  and  was,  therefore,  independent  of  a  national  centre. 
It  is  true  that  the  elements  of  a  national  organization  and  life 
still  existed  in  the  Jewish  communities,  long  after  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  even  later  asserted  themselves  in  new  national 
forms.  The  connexion  between  race  and  religion,  though 
modified,  was  not  destroyed.  Judaism,  in  fact,  has  never  given 
up  altcether  its  racial  basis.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  it 
has  ever  been  inconsistent.  When  the  ideal  of  a  community, 
organized  for  purely  religious  purposes  and  recognizing  no 
distinctions  of  race,  has  attempted  to  translate  itself  into  action 
from  within  organized  Judaism,  a  reaction  back  to  the  national 
idea  has  inevitablv  followed.  And  it  was  after  every  outward 
sio-n  and  vestige  o'f  separate  nationalitj-  had  been  swept  away  by 
Hadrian  (a.d.  135)  that  national  feeling  and  sense  of  racial 
solidarity  became  most  intense.  But  all  the  same,  it  remains 
true  that  ever  since,  the  widely  sundered  and  (in  all  other 
respects)  distinct  communities  of  Jews  which  are  scattered 
over  the  world  find  their  one  link  of  continuity  and  unity  in  a 
common  religion.  .     .  ,     i,. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  justly,^  that,  in  principle,  the  separa- 
tion between  the  State  and  the  Cliurch  had  already  been  effected 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  But  in  practice  Douteronomic 
principles  met  at  the  outset  with  serious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  realization.  The  last  of  these  disappeared  with  the 
destruction  of  the  State.  ...  ,,,„., 

The  first  to  seize  and  enforce  the  lessons  of  the  Lxile  was  the 


1  See  below,  p.  607. 

2  CO.,  by  C.  H.  Cornill,  Dcr  israel.  Prophetismvs^,  Strassburg, 
190G,  'p.  83  ft". 
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prophet  Ezekiel,  "the  first  dog-matist  of  the  Old  Testament." 
lie  laid  tlie  theological  foiiiulalioiis  of  the  structure  which  Ezra 
reared.'  i 

To  translate  the  words  'am  and  g6i  by  '  nation  ' 
is  to  beg  the  question  and  to  presuppose  an  idea  of 
'  nationality '  akin  to  that  -which  tlio  word  now 
conveys.  The  term  'am  implied  an  e.ssentially 
religious  kinship,  because  in  primitive  times  tiie 
god  was  of  the  same  kin  as  liis  servants  (see  W.  11. 
Smith,  Jidigiun  of  the  Semites'^,  London,  1894,  p. 
3511'.).  A  separation  of  religion  and  nationality 
was  impossible  ;  the  idea  of  religion  included  mucii 
that  is  implied  by  the  latter.  An  Israelite  wor- 
shipping Chemosh  became  a  Moabite,  ipso  facto ; 
an  '  atheist  Jew  '  was  inconceivable.  '  It  was  im- 
possible for  an  individual  to  change  his  religion 
without  changing  his  nationality'  (ib.  37).  In 
course  of  time  the  Semites  developed  many  national 
characteristics  and  adopted  national  features  of  life 
and  government.  Intercourse  with  their  neighbours 
tended  more  and  more  to  bring  into  the  minds  of 
the  Jews  a  craving  for  a  separate  national  entity,  for 
a  king,  for  an  army,  for  territorial  expansion.  All 
these  desires  are  regarded  by  the  religious  teachers 
as  a  falling  away  from  righteousness,  as  signs  of 
rebellion  against  God.  Israel  is  a  theocracy,  to  be 
governed  by  judges  and  officers  (Dt  16'**),  by  councils 
of  elders  (Ex  IS'-"-),  deriving  their  authority  from 
the  priests  and  ultimately  from  the  Deit}'.  If, 
dissatisfied  with  this  form  of  government,  the 
Israelites  clamour  for  a  king,  '  like  all  the  nations 
which  are  round  about,'  the  desire  might  be  granted 
(Dt  17^'*).  But  the  king  is  not  to  collect  cavalry, 
nor  is  he  to  set  his  heart  on  Egyptian  alliances.  He 
is  to  spurn  all  the  prerogatives  of  nationality  and 
monarchy,  and  to  reign  in  accordance  with  the  Word 
of  God.  Samuel  (1  S  8)  feels  a  great  repugnance  to 
the  institution  of  a  monarchy ;  the  request  for  a 
king  is  a  rejection  of  God  as  their  sovereign  (v.''). 
Israel '  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned 
among  the  nations'  (Nu  23*).  Her  safety  is  to  be 
in  rest  and  tranquillity,  not  in  diplomatic  duels 
with  Assyria  and  Babylon,  not  in  political  and 
national  alliances,  not  in  seeking  for  territorial 
expansion  or  military  prowess.  All  these  are  the 
very  signs  of  nationality  that  are  so  sternly  repro- 
bated by  Isaiah  and,  later,  by  Jeremiah.  Israel's 
destiny  is  comprised  in  the  doctrine  of  the  '  Kem- 
nant,'  the  small  minority  of  true  believers,  who, 
oblivious  of  the  narrow  and  confining  bonds  of 
nationality,  are  to  spread  over  the  earth  and  make 
it  fruitful. 

The  ideal  of  Zion  is  to  be  not  an  impregnable  fortress,  but  the 
source  of  the  Torah,  the  fountain-spring  of  righteousness.  The 
people  who  pinned  their  hope  on  the  inviolability  of  Jerusalem 
were  confounded,  just  as  those  who  cried  out,  'The  Temple  of 
■  God,'  and  trusted  in  it  to  save  them,  were  mistaken.  The  idea 
of  a  temporal  nationality  with  strong  military  power  and  a 
position  of  influence  in  foreign  polities  was  never  preached  by 
Isaiah  as  the  destiny  of  Judali.  But  the  reliance  on  nationality 
and  the  boastful  vaunt  of  being  'God's  invincible  nation '  became 
stronger  as  the  king,  nobles,  and  people  grew  more  faithless  to 
the  Word  of  God,  more  heedless  of  the  admonitions  of  the 
prophet.  They  could  not  conceive  that  Assyria  should  be 
allowed  to  overcome  Israel,  God's  own  nation,  strengthened  by 
alliances,  falsely  encouraged  by  lying  teachers,  boastful  of  its 
military  prowess  and  etliciency.  But  Isaiah  saw  more  clearly  : 
a  faithless  nation  would  inevitably  be  abandoned  by  God,  for  it 
was  not  for  their  nationality  that  He  chose  them,  not  because 
they  were  better  or  more  distinguished  by  inherent  virtue,  but 
because  of  His  love  (Dt  7")  for  them  and  in  order  that  they  should 
be  His  servants.  Assyria  was  to  be  God's  rod  of  punishment. 
The  unthinkable  would  come  about,  and  the  false  ideals  of 
nationality  were  to  be  shattered  by  the  hand  of  the  heathen 
empire.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  was  to  be  supreme.  His  power 
was  to  sweep  over  the  universe  as  waters  cover  the  sea,  sweep- 
ing away  the  puny  artificial  boundaries  erected  by  man,  'remov- 
ing the  limits  of  nations  and  overwhelming  the  settlements  like 
a  mighty  hero'  (Is  im).  When  Goil  had  finished  His  work  on 
Mount  Zion  and  punfied  it  from  false  ideals,  when  nations 
would  no  longer  learn  warfare,  then  would  nationalitv  be  finally 
annihilated,  and  Israel  would  be  a  third  with  Egypt  and  Assyria. 
all  equally  a  blessing  to  mankind,  Egypt  being  '  God's  people,' 
Assyria  '  His  handiwork,'  and  Israel  '  His  inheritance  '  (19-5). 

1  Cf.  the  oh.  referring-  to  Ezekiel  in  Coruill,  p.  117  £f. 


This  universalistic  consummation  was  regarded 
by  all  the  prophets  as  tlie  purpose  for  \vliicli  the 
Deity  was  working.  This  must  not  bo  taken  to 
imply  that  Israel  was  to  lo.se  its  parlicularization. 
Zion  is  constantly  exalted  to  a  position  of  spiritual 
leadership,  and  this  po.sition  is  contrasted  with  the 
Oriental  despotic  court,  which  the  kings  and  nobles 
created.  At  certain  times,  traces  of  a  nationalist 
spirit  may  be  observed,  especially  in  exile  or  in 
persecution.  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  the  Jews 
were,  so  to  speak,  driven  into  nationality  because 
they  felt  themselves  to  stand  apart  from  the  empire 
wherein  they  dwelt.  But  it  was,  in  reality,  the 
contrast  between  the  two  religions,  not  a  sense  of 
nationality,  that  sundered  the  Jews  from  their  con- 
querors. The  Northern  Kingdtjm  was  essentially 
more  nationalist  in  proportion  as  it  was  less  religious 
in  spirit  than  Judah.  Destruction  and  expatriation 
fell  upon  both  kingdoms  alike  ;  but  Judah  survived, 
Samaria  perished.  During  the  Maccaba;an  persecu- 
tions the  contrast  between  Jew  and  Greek  acquired 
something  of  a  national  tinge.  In  Babylon  and 
after  the  lleturn,  the  religaon  alone  seems  to  have 
been  the  essential  characteristic. 

The  dispersal  of  Israel  began  before  the  Exile ; 
it  continued  after  the  Return.  Emigration,  stimu- 
lated by  trade  and  other  motives,  as  well  as  exile, 
had  removed  many  Jews  from  the  land  of  their 
fathers.  They  were  to  be  found  in  Assyria,  in 
Egypt,  in  Hamath,  in  the  coastlands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  even  in  remote  and  mysterious 
'Sinim'  (Is  11"  49'-).  The  presence  of  Jews  in 
Gentile  surroundings,  differing  from  their  neigh- 
bours in  so  many  ways,  must  have  stimulated,  on 
both  sides,  introspection.  The  Jews  were  driven 
back  on  themselves,  and  they  studied  their  own 
religion  the  more  carefully.  They  would  naturally 
look  outside  their  own  camp  as  well,  and  contrast 
the  forms  of  worship  and  the  beliefs  that  existed 
without.  At  a  very  early  stage  the  influence  of  the 
Jewish  Diaspora,  as  a  missionary  agency,  began  to 
be  felt.  Judaism  became  more  and  more  universal- 
istic.  Cuneiform  inscriptions  reveal  an  intense 
Jewish  life  in  Mesopotamia;  socially  and  religi- 
ously the  Jews  played  no  small  part  in  the  land  of 
their  conquerors.  The  other  world  power,  Egypt, 
was  also  the  home  of  a  solid  Jewish  community. 
Doubtless  many  other  colonies  existed,  for  silence 
must  not  be  construed  as  an  argument.  Until  the 
appearance  of  the  Assuan  papjo-i,  we  had  no  evi- 
dence for  Jewish  life  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the 
Return  ;  we  now,  by  one  single  discovery,  are  able 
largely  to  re-construct  the  historj"-  of  the  Jews  of 
Yeb  (Elephantine).  The  favour  of  the  Persian 
governors  protected  them  ;  they  prospered  com- 
mercially, engaging  in  various  trades  and  holding 
l)roperty.  They  seem  to  have  had  a  temple  of 
their  own,  at  least  an  altar  with  incense.  They 
felt  themselves  in  spiritual  conmiunion  with  Pales- 
tine, corresponding  with  political  and  religious 
officials.  Their  names  are  mostly  Biblical,  and 
they  seem  to  have  clung  to  their  ancestral  faith. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  most  of  the  documents  are 
of  a  business  nature ;  more  positive  details  as  to 
religious  life  and  thought  would  have  been  welcome. 
Doubtless  the  activity  of  the  Jews  prevailed  in 
many  other  places,  of  which,  at  jiresent,  we  have 
no  knowledge.  We  can  safely  assume  tiiat,  wherever 
they  settled,  a  centre  Avas  established  whence  Juda- 
ism Avas  dill'used  not  only  from  Jew  to  Jew,  but  also 
to  Gentile.  Already  Jeremiaii,  from  the  womb 
(Jer  P),  had  been  designated  as  a  projiliet  to  the 
Gentiles,  to  preach  a  belief  in  God  and  the  tenets 
of  righteousness  to  the  wide  world. 

The  Temple  and  its  sacrifices  (see  SACRIFICE 
[Jewish])  filled  as  large  a  part  of  Judaism  after  the 
Return  as  before  the  first  destruction.  It  is  often 
urged  that  the  prophets  deprecated  the  sacrificial 
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system  and  -svere  not  over-zealous  for  tlie  Temple 
itself.  This  view  is  scarceh-  correct.  The  prophets 
frequently'  decry  sacrifices,  when  brought  in  a  wrong 
spirit  or  regarded  as  licences  to  sin.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  they  rejected  sacrifices  qua  sacri- 
fices. Similarly  Jeremiah  denounces  those  who 
make  the  existence  of  the  Temple  and  the  Ark  of 
the  Lord  an  excuse  for  sin.  Jeremiah  S^"'-  is  de- 
finitely clear :  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise 
than  a  denunciation  of  those  who  felt  that  the 
Temple  was  inviolate,  and  that  its  inviolability 
would  safeguard  them  from  the  eflect  of  their  wrong- 
doing. The  prophets  of  the  Return  favour  the 
sacrifices.  Malachi,  speaking  not  merely  of  the 
present  but  even  of  the  Messianic  age,  looks  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  the  minhCth  of  Juclah  and  Jeru- 
salem shall  again  be  pleasing  to  the  Lord  as  in  days 
of  old  (3^).  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  so  far  from 
deprecating  the  Temple  idea,  reproach  tlie  people 
for  being  lukewarm  in  the  work  of  rebuilding. 
There  would  have  been  no  possibility  for  these 
admonitions  had  the  idea  of  Temple  and  sacrifices 
been  superseded.  The  rebukes  are  directed  against 
those  who  are  despondent  or  those  who  are  apath- 
etic. The  first  Return  Avas  followed  by  a  certain 
amount  of  disorganization.  Not  until  the  advent 
of  Ezra  was  the  religious  life  firmly  established. 
For  this  reason  Malachi  attacks  a  spirit  of  parsi- 
mony among  the  tithe-payers  and  those  who  would 
defraud  God  of  the  sacrifices  due  to  His  Temple. 
There  is  no  indication  anywhere  that  the  Temple 
and  the  sacrifices  were  to  be  relegated  to  the 
past. 

The  Messianic  idea  seems,  to  some  extent,  dor- 
mant at  the  beginning  of  the  Restoration.  The 
term  '  Messiah,'  of  course,  occurs  in  early  passages 
of  Scripture,  but  in  a  purely  literal  sense  of 
'anointed,'  i.e.  king,  or  one  appointed  to  fill  a 
certain  office  (cf.  art.  Messiah,  Messianism). 
•The  word  "Messiah"  (anointed  one)  is  never 
used  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  special  sense  to 
w'hicli  it  has  l)een  consecrated  by  Jewish  and 
Christian  usage'  (J.  Skinner,  Booh  of  the,  Prophet 
Isaiah,  Chapters  i.-xxxix.,  Cambridge,  1896,  p. 
Iviii).  During  the  Exile  the  term  is  even  applied 
to  Cyrus,  a  Gentile  ruler,  because  he  has  been 
chosen  to  be  a  divine  instrument  in  Israel's  re- 
lease. What  may  be  termed  the  Messianic  idea 
is  to  be  found  under  two  heads  :  {a)  the  redemption 
of  Israel,  from  the  first  Exile ;  (b)  eschatological 
prophecies  of  a  Golden  Age  of  universal  peace  and 
brotherhood.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Restora- 
tion, Avhen  the  people  and  prophets  alike  were 
animated  by  optimistic  hopes  for  the  present  and 
the  more  immediate  future,  the  Messianic  idea 
was  not  so  strongly  dominant.  The  settlement 
of  the  people  and  the  restitution  and  spread  of 
divine  worship  in  its  former  home  occupied  general 
attention.  The  age  of  the  Apocrypha  saAV  a  re- 
newal of  eschatological  speculation  and  a  develop- 
ment and  perhaps  an  extension  of  the  Messianic 
idea.^ 

Prayer  was  naturally  associated  ^vith  the  Temple 
ritual,  and  the  phrase  Mu'adhe  El  (Ps  74'')  has 
been  taken  to  denote  assemblies  for  worship, 
synagogues.  Set  ])rayers  are  recorded  in  Chron- 
icles and  Ezra,  and  Jewish  tradition  assigns  to 
this  period  the  institution  of  the  'Amtddh  prayer 
(Singer,  p.  44  If.  ;  see,  further,  art.  Prayer  [JeAv- 
ish]).2  So  little  can  be  said  definitely  with  regai'd 
to  ceremonial  and  liturgy  during  the  period  suc- 

1  For  a  detailed  survey  of  this  idea  in  its  earlier  forms  see 
Skinner,  p.  Iviff. 

2  D'Jir.xnn  D>D3n  t:pW  j/V  SXI  (Sifre,  §  343,  ed.  M.  Fried- 
niann,  Vienna,  1864,  f .  142b,  1.  2  ;  ed.  Bouiberg,  Venice,  1546,  col. 
238).  See  also  Metj.  17b,  where  j;"tl'  is  attributed  to  the  (ircat 
Synagogue.  The  kernel  is  probalily  old,  but  has  been  redacted. 
Ezra  instituted  the  public  reading  of  the  Law  on  certain  occa- 


ceeding  the  Return  that  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
to  leave  the  consideration  of  this  question  to  a 
later  stage. 

2.  The  Maccabaean  period. — After  the  Return 
the  thoughts  of  the  restored  exiles  were  primarily 
devoted  to  religion,  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple,  and  to  the  expo.sition  of  the  Law.  Con- 
sitterable  time  elapsed  before  the  idea  of  national- 
ity asserted  itself.  At  the  outset  the  Jews  were 
governed  by  Persian  officials,  whose  autocratic 
jJOAver  was  in  ratio  to  their  distance  from  the 
Court.  Such  a  policy  of  decentralization  was  ill- 
adapted  to  consolidate  a  vast  and  unwieldy  em- 
pire. In  the  great  political  convulsions  occasioned 
by  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the  strife  be- 
tween the  Diadochoi,  the  evil  consequences  of 
such  a  system  of  administration  became  manifest. 
There  was  neither  a  national  idea  nor  an  imperial 
spirit  to  foster  a  sense  of  unitj^  or  attachment. 
Unity  would,  in  any  case,  be  well-nigh  unattain- 
able in  such  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  subjects, 
although  patriotism  might  perhaps  have  been 
aroused  by  a  strong  personality  at  the  head  of  the 
State.  The  local  governor,  not  the  remote  and 
Tinknown  '  King  of  kings,'  represented  to  the 
country  folk  their  actual  master ;  with  his  over- 
lord they  had  no  concern.  The  feuds  of  cities 
would  often  result  in  raiding  and  warfare,  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  the  central  governnient ;  these 
internal  conflicts  aftected  the  provincials,  not  the 
great  battles  of  the  Empire.  The  Jews  felt  them- 
selves at  first  neither  citizens  of  the  Empire  nor 
Palestinian  nationalists.  The  Empire  was  too 
large  and  Jewish  Palestine  was  too  small. 

'  The  Jewish  people  had  not  the  extension  which  is  shown  us 
in  the  days  of  Christ.  If  we  had  gone  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
through  Galilee — through  all  those  sacred  places  so  familiar  to 
us,  Nazareth,  Cana,  Bethsaida,  Capernaum — we  should  have 
been  among  heathens.  The  name  Galilee  is  the  short  for  Gali- 
lee of  the  Gentiles,  that  is,  the  region  of  the  Gentiles  ;  the  name 
clung  to  those  uplands  between  Gennesaret  and  the  sea,  even 
after  they  had  become  predominantly  Jewish.  We  should 
have  been  not  only  among  heathens,  but  among  barbarians,  a 
population  in  which  the  original  basis  of  Syrian  peasants,  tillers 
of  the  soil,  had  been  crossed  with  the  wilder  Arab  blood  which 
came  in  by  infiltration  from  the  desert.  The  people  of  the 
Jews  we  should  have  found  only  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  fields 
and  villages  around  Jerusalem  to  a  radius  of  some  ten  to  fifteen 
miles '  (E.  R.  Bevan,  Jerusalem  under  the  Iligh-Priests,  London, 
19U4,  p.  11). 

Nationality  was  produced,  among  the  Jews,  by 
purely  political  causes.  The  overthrow  of  Darius 
and  his  Empire  at  the  hands  of  Alexander  did  not 
at  first  react  on  them.  For  nearly  a  century  they 
were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ptolemj's,  and 
the  change  in  their  position  seems  to  have  been 
slight.  It  was  not  until  Palestine  was  transferred 
to  the  Seleucids  that  anew  era  really  began.  To 
the  spread  of  Hellenism  and  to  the  fostering  by 
the  Seleucids  of  Hellenic  institutions  and  customs 
the  growth  of  JeAvish  nationality  is  due.  Antioch 
was  a  much  more  zealous  disseminator  of  Greek 
culture  than  Alexandria,  but  the  Hellenic  spirit  of 
Antioch,  more  intense  and  aggressive,  was  corre- 
spondingly debased  in  quality.  The  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria were  not  ofl'ended  by  Egyptian  Hellenism, 
but  the  Syrian  Hellenism  of  Antioch  stirred  up 
strife  through  the  whole  land. 

The  attempt  of  Antiochus  IV.  to  sujipress  Juda- 
ism and  substitute  tlie  Avorship  of  Olympian  Zeus 
roused  intense  opposition.  The  Maccabees  were 
supported  Avith  devotion  by  the  Husidim  (see  .art. 
IlASIDiEANS,  II.A.SIDISM,  vol.  A'i.  p.  52G),  and  their 
victory  securetl  the  permanence  of  Judaism.  The 
beginning  of  the  conflict  was  a  liglit  for  religious 
liberty  ;  the  end  resolved  itself  into  a  struggle  for 
nationality.  When  once  the  triumph  of  religion 
Avas  assured,  theH.asmona'an  leaders,  in  continuing 
the  struggle  for  the  sake  of  national  expansion, 
lost  the  support  of  the  yrisidim,  Avho  became  their 
undisguised  opponents.     No  circumstance  is  more 
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instructive  in  the  annals  of  Maccabu-an  history 
than  the  secession  of  the  '  Pious '  party,  as  soon 
as  the  aims  of  tlie  lIasmona?an  princes  became 
material.  It  is  not  dillicult  to  discover  the  cause 
of  this  divergence.  The  gulf  between  Judaism 
and  Hellenism  was  great,  for  not  only  religious 
beliefs  but  social  practices  were  involved.  Juda- 
ism, like  Islam  and  other  Semitic  faiths,  includes 
under  'religion'  many  elements  which  elsewhere 
would  fall  uniler  a  ilillerent  dassihcation.  Tiiis 
point,  so  important  to  remember,  will  be  dealt 
with  again  in  consiilering  HdlnkJid.  The  flasldim 
could  not  tolerate  many  things,  harmless  in  them- 
selves, which  would  have  been  allowed  to  ^)ass 
unchecked  liad  religion  not  been  at  stake.  The 
Greek  dress  and  atliletics  would  not  have  inspired 
such  detestation  under  otlier  conditions.  In  Alex- 
andria, Jews  adopted  Greek  speech  and,  most  prob- 
ably, Greek  costume,  without  being  considered 
traitors  to  Judaism.  In  Palestine,  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  all  contact  with  the  heathen  became 
impossible.  Things  innocent  by  nature  became 
actively  noxious.  The  gap  was  complete,  and 
could  not  be  bridged.  With  this  utter  loathing 
for  all  things  Greek,  there  came  an  insistence  on 
all  things  Jewish  ;  the  antagonism  revealed  anti- 
theses before  overlooked  or  non-existent.  There 
was  no  national  feeling  before  ;  it  was  this  bitter 
religious  antagonism  that  created  it,  ]>erhaps  on 
purpose  to  oppose  Greek  nationalism.  The  aim  of 
Alexander  was  Hellenization,  and  this  included  a 
strong  national  feeling  ;  Antiochus  and  his  party, 
unworthy  heirs  of  a  great  ideal,  and  boastful  of 
their  national  superiority,  produced  by  their  ex- 
cessive fanaticism  a  corresponding  national  feeling 
on  the  Jewish  side. 

It  was  not  among  the  pious  ^asldim  that  this 
spirit  was  strongest ;  it  was  chiefly  evident  in 
Judas  and  the  leaders.  The  ^itsidim  were  con- 
cerned with  one  object  and  one  object  only — free- 
dom of  worship.  Beyond  this  they  cared  for 
nothing.  Judas  believed  that  there  could  be  no 
security  from  a  repetition  of  the  persecutions  un- 
less Judaism  possessed  a  State  as  well  as  a  religion. 
Hence  he  favoured  all  institutions  that  tended 
to  arouse  national  feeling.  Here  he  parted  com- 
pany with  the  ^iisidim,  hitherto  his  staunchest 
adherents.  When  Demetrius  sent  Bacchides  to 
instal  Alcimus,  an  opponent  of  the  Hasmonajans, 
as  high  priest,  the  ^lasidim  were  ready  to  accept 
him,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  breach. 
Hereafter  the  fight  was  for  national  and  dynastic 
ambition  (Bevan,  p.  117).  In  exactly  the  same 
way  Jonathan  and  John  Hyrcanus  lost  the  sup- 
port of  the  Pharisees,  the  spiritual  successors  of 
the  ^Jilsidim,  because  they  combined  the  ofiices  of 
high  priest  and  king  (see  Pss.-Sol.  17^''').  The 
^asidim  and  the  Pharisees  despised  all  worldly 
elements.  They  cared  not  wiio  ruled  them  or  to 
what  nation  they  belonged  if  only  they  could  have 
freedom  to  worship  God.  The  tendency  may  be 
often  paralleled  in  Semitic  history.  The  Kha- 
warij,  in  A.D.  657,  deserted  the  cause  of  'All,  the 
fourth  Khalif,  and  made  their  battle-cry,  '  No 
judgment  save  that  of  God  ! ' 

After  the  Restoration  the  government  was,  in 
the  main,  theocratic — that  is  to  say,  tlie  pricf^ts 
and  the  exponents  of  the  Law  enjo3'ed  consider- 
able power ;  the  book  of  Ezra  mentions  four 
branches  of  secular  rulers  (lO'- *)— princes,  elders, 
rulers,  and  nobles. 

The  functions  of  these  classes  are  not  clear,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  state  with  certainty  that  these  difTerent  names  imply  differ- 
ent classes  of  officials.  Anion:;"  the  aristocracy  thus  consti- 
tuted— for,  as  Bevan  remarks  {op.  cit.,  p.  6),  'the  Community 
at  Jerusalem  was  no  democracy' — the  priests  were  included, 
the  high  priest  gradually  acquiring  more  and  more  power, 
until,  in  the  time  of  Jonathan  and  John  Hyrcanus,  the  hi.j^h 
priest  was  the  bead  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  religious 
community.    He   was   the  president   of   the   Assembly  later 


known  as  the  Sanhedrin.i  The  Sanhedrin,  composed  of  both 
Rabbis  and  nobles,  possessed,  up  to  the  Roman  period,  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  Even  Herod,  in  the  height  of  his 
career,  was  8ummone<l  to  appear  before  them  ;  and  from  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  religious 
element  were  exceedingly  strong  in  the  Jewish  8tat«.  The 
priests,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Tentateuch, 
were  maintained  by  the  people.  They  received  the  tithes  and 
(IrstfruitH  as  their  salaries,  and  were  regarded  with  reverence 
on  account  of  their  sacred  calling.  They  an<l  the  Rabbis  were 
treated  with  coiihiderably  more  respect  than  the  secular  officials 
by  all  classes  of  the  population. 

On  the   lirst  day  of  Tishri,  444  B.C.,   Ezra  the 
scribe  and   Nehemiah  brought  out  to  the  people 
the  Law  of  Moses  (Neh  8'),  and  read  its  contents 
to  tlie  a.ssembled  multitude.     From  now  onwards, 
under  the  influence  of  Ezra,  priest  as  well  as  scribe, 
the  study  and  observance  of  the  Law  were  prose- 
cuted with   ardour.     From  his  days  the  scribes, 
or  interpreters  of  the  Law,  came  into  existence. 
The  canon  of  the  wliole  Bible  was  most  probably 
formed  hater  (but  see,  further,  p.  5'J4''),  in  the  time 
of  'Akiba(t  A.D.  135;  on  "Akiba  himself  see  art. 
Akib.a.  bkn  Joseph,   vol.    i.   jip.   274-276).    The 
Pentateuclial  legislation  permeated  the  people  and 
moulded  their   lives.    As  the   Torah  spread,   the 
influence  of  the  scribes   increased  in  proportion. 
Not  only  in  Palestine,  but  wherever  tlio  Jews  had 
settled,  the  zeal  for  the  Law  accompanied  them. 
In  Syria  they  made  many  proselytes  (see  Josephus, 
BJ  VII.  iii.  3).     In  Egypt  by  about  260  B.C.  the 
Septuagint  translators  began  their  work,  and  the 
Bible    was    made  accessible  to  the    Gentiles    in 
their  own  tongue.     The  various  Aramaic  versions, 
known  as  Targumim  (.see  art.  TARGUM.S),  are  of 
later  date  and  were  made    for  Jewish  use.     The 
Septuagint  seems  to  have  been  intended,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Aristeas,  for  non-Jews.     The 
Samaritan  community  accepted  Judaism  and  re- 
ceived the  Pentateuch  about  430  B.C.     Their  re- 
cension differs  in  certain  respects  from  the  Jewish 
or  Massoretic  text  (see,  further,  art.  SAMARITANS). 
All  these  facts  show  how  the  knowledge  of  the 
Torah  was  becoming  diffused.     It  is  .safe  to  assume 
that  many  of  the  other  Scriptural  books  circulated 
freely,  as  well  as  the  Law.     For  the  intense  devo- 
tion to  the  Law  and  to  Judaism  the  scribes  and 
priests,  the  successors  of  the  prophets,  are  largely 
responsible.     The  strength  of  the  religious  spirit 
appeared  in  various  guises,  not  always  uniform. 
Sects  began  to  arise.     As  the  Jews  were  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fascinations  of  Greek  culture, 
a  Hellenizing  party  grew  up.     Originally,  no  doubt, 
tliis  party  desired  to  adopt  all  that  wa.s  good  in 
foreign  culture  while  rentaining  steadfast  in  loyalty 
to  tlieir  faith.     In  course  of  time,  partly  by  com- 
pulsion   and    ])artly    by  choice,    the    Hellenizers 
succumbed  to  the  allurements  of  their  Greek  friends 
and  made  jettison  of  their  religion  to  save  their 
material  prosjierity  (1  Mac  l''^).     There  were  not 
wanting,  doubtless,  among  tliem  those  who  did  not 
prove  utterly  faithless,  but  the  real  resistance  came 
from  the  uncompromising  opponents  of  Hellenism. 
From  these  the  party  of  the  ^asidim  developed, 
men   zealous   for  religion   and   for   religion   only. 
These  were  the  mainstay  of  the  forces  led  by  Judas  ; 
they  were  pioneers  of  martyrdom,  ready  to  die  not 
merely  for  the  broad  principles  of  their  faith,  but  for 
the  absolute  observance  of  the  Law.     They  were, 
at  lirst,  pre]iared  to  suffer  death  rather  than  defend 
themselves  if  attacked  on  the  Sabbath.    After  their 
breadi  with  Judas,  the  ^itsidim  pass  away.     The 
term  disappeared,  but  the  spirit  survived,  to  re- 
appear under  the  guise  of  the  Pharisees. 

After  the  iixing  of  the  text  of  the  Law,_  the 
functions  of  the  scribes  centred  on  the  exposition 
of  the  precepts  and  commandments  and  the  pre- 
servation and  teaching  of  the  traditions. _  These 
traditions,  called  the  Oral  Law  (T6mh  skebealpeh), 
are  believed  by  orthodox  Jews  to  have  accompanied 
1  See  JE  vi.  [1004]  393*. 
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tlieWritten  Law  (Tf^ra/t  shehblkkthahh),  and  a  tradi- 
tion of  Mosaic  authority  is  called  Ilaluhha  l"  Moshc 
mis-Sinai  (see,  further,  art.  LAW  [Jewish]).  The 
Written  Law  had  to  be  sai)plomented  in  many  cases 
by  tradition,  because  the  prescriptions  were  some- 
times vague  and  i^resupposed  existing  knowledge. 
The  rite  of  circumcision  and  the  wearing  of  phy- 
lacteries, e.g.,  are  ordained  in  the  Bible,  but 
the  details  are  not  i^rescribed  (cf.  above,  vol.  iii. 
p.  440^).  The  object  of  the  scribes  {q.v.)  was  to 
teach  the  people  how  tradition  required  the  Law 
to  be  carried  out.  The  absence  of  such  scribal 
teaching  had  been  the  cause  of  the  neglect  of  the 
Law  and  of  idolatry  in  earlier  times  ;  the  work  of 
the  scribes  consolidated  Judaism  and  gave  it 
stability  and  endurance  through  the  later  ages.^ 
The  name  'Pharisees'  [P^'tshayija,  'separatists') 
was  adopted  by  or  applied  to  those  who  were 
careful  to  observe  the  Written  and  the  Oral  Law 
(see,  further,  art.  Pharisees). 

Attempts  are  frequently  made  to  belittle  the  work  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  enormous  moral  and  spiritual  effect 
of  their  work  is  often  overlooked,  and  attention  is  focused  on 
their  so-called  'hair-splittinjfs.' 

(1)  This  mistaken  attitude  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  true 
perspective. 

(a)  Judaism  includes  many  civil  elements  under  the  head 
of  religion  ;  consequently  many  discussions  and  prescriptions 
referring  to  civil  matters  had  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  religious 
teachers.  Similar  legal  arguments  are  to  be  found  in  every 
system  of  law  worthy  of  the  name.  Every  system  must  of 
necessity  contain  some  elements  of  formal  expediency,  if  it  is 
based  on  logic,  since  principles  cannot  always  be  pushed  to  their 
logical  conclusion.  Moreover,  a  legal  fiction  was  often  designed 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  principle,  while  alleviating  the 
strict  requirements  of  a  law,  especiall}'  if  the  fulfilment  had 
become  too  diflicult  for  the  community  (l^hdqel).  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  scribe  or  Rabbi  had  a  twofold,  if  not  a 
manifold,  personality  ;  he  was  a  civil  judge  as  well  as  a  religious 
teacher.  It  is  not  fair  to  confuse  the  tv.'o  functions  and  ignore 
the  different  attitudes  necessary  for  such  a  double  position. 
It  is  sometimes  not  easy  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation.  Further, 
the  duty  of  the  scribe  was  to  specify  clearly  what  was  required 
of  the  people,  to  secure  homogeneity  of  practice.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  vague  prohibition  of  work  on  the  Sabbath  would  lead 
to  public  scandal  and  Sabbath-breaking,  if  the  interpretation  of 
'  work '  were  left  to  individuals.  It  was  by  specification  and 
precision  that  a  spiritual  rest  was  achieved.  The  Sabbath  was 
not  merely  a  day  of  '  Don'ts.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  circum- 
scribing of  activities  in  the  material  sphere  impelled  a  higli 
sense  of  rest  and  consecration.  This  statement  is  capable  of 
simple  proof.  On  the  whole,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
Sabbath  laws  have  not  been  relaxed.  The  tendency  has  been  in 
the  opposite  direction  {l<^hdhdmtr).  Consequently  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  must  be  more  rigid  to-day  than  in  the  days 
of  the  early  scribes.  But  no  orthodox  Jew  feels  the  Sabbath  "to 
be  anything  but  a  day  of  true  delight,  awaited  with  eagerness 
and  welcomed  as  a  '  bride.'  2  And  this  delight  can  be  realized 
only  from  within.  No  non-Jew  is  competent  to  describe  it,  for 
this  experience  is  one  which  he  can  never  have  enjoyed.  The 
Sabbath  is  to  the  Jew  a  day  of  ecstasy  and  good  cheer,  not  of 
restraint ;  it  has  a  positive,  not  a  negative,  character.  Only 
when  the  Sabbath  spirit  is  lost  does  the  day  become  irksome. 
When,  for  example,  in  order  to  indulge  in  some  amusement  or 
to  perform  some  act  which  is  modern,  and,  consequently,  falls 
under  no  prohibition  exactly  specilied  by  the  codes,  but  which 
is,  nevertheless,  obviously  out  of  keeping  with  the  Sabbatical 
spirit,  the  prohibitions  are  circumvented  and  are  observed  in 
the  letter  and  not  in  the  spirit,  then  the  restrictions  are  felt  to 
be  irksome.  But  the  fault  lies  with  the  Sabbath  evaders,  not 
with  the  scribes.  The  result  is  that  the  breach  of  the  letter 
soon  follows  that  of  the  spirit,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
is  finally  abandoned.  Those  who  keep  the  Sabbath  do  not  suffer 
a  penitential  gloom, 3  as  is  often  falsely  imagined  :  those  who  see 
only  the  restrictions,  and  not  the  underlying  spirit,  tend,  in 
process  of  time,  to  lose  the  Sabbath  altogether.  It  is  therefore 
those  who  do  not  keep  the  Sabbath  that  find  it  a  burden. 

(6)  Many  arguments  are  theoretical,  being  of  the  nature  of 
exercises  in  logic  and  dialectic  in  which  every  hypothetical 
possibility  has  to  be  considered.  Reuben  and  Simeon  often 
correspond  to  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe. 

(2)  The  work  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  is  attacked  by 
writers  who  desire  to  belittle  Judaism,  in  order  to  exalt  the 

1  Of  all  the  comprehensive  verdicts  on  this  important  class, 
the  most  impartial  and  scientific  may  bo  found  in  an  ordination 
sermon  by  Foakes  Jackson,  called  '  Our  Lord  and  the  Pharisees," 
published  in  the  rclcrboi-oucjh  Diocemn  Macjazvne,  Jan.  1910, 
with  which  every  orthodox  Jew  will  be  in  agreement.  Of  larger 
scope,  and  equally  praiseworthy,  is  R.  T.  Herford's  Pharisaism 
(London,  1912). 

2  This  is  well  shown  by  Monteflore,  Judaism  and  St.  Paid, 
p.  32  f . 

8  See  G.  II.  Box,  Spiritual  Teachimj  of  the  Jewish  Pr.  Book 
[Judaism  and  Christianity :  Short  Studies],  London,  190C,  p.  13. 


daughter  faith.  There  are  some  who,  conceiving  nothing 
positive  about  Christianity,  would  make  the  raison  d'etre  of 
that  religion  the  failure  of  Judaism.  This  tendency  leads  to 
perversions  of  fact,  not  always  due  to  ignorance.  Attention  is 
deliberately  focused  on  the  'mountains  suspended  by  a  hair,' 
and  the  Pharisaic  Rabbis  are  represented  as  casuists  and 
hypocrites,  their  vast  spiritual  activity  being  purposely  con- 
cealed. According  to  the  wi-iters  of  this  class,  Judaism  is 
effete.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Law  is  no  longer  obli- 
gatory on  Christians  because  of  the  coming  of  Jesus.  Judaism 
itself  must  be  stamped  as  corrupt  and  therefore  superseded. 

The  influence  of  the  Pharisees  was  immense. 
They  were  men  of  extreme  piety  and  devotion,  and 
their  aim  was  to  sanctify  every  phase  of  daily  life. 
The  Jew  was  to  think  of  God  in  every  act,  at  every 
moment.  Not  only  must  the  command  itself  be 
observed  ;  it  must  be  safeguarded  by  a  '  fence ' 
{s^ydgh).  Naturally  among  so  great  a  party  there 
were  those  who  fell  short  of  the  high  ideal  that  was 
set  them.  Alexander  Jannteus  warned  his  wife  to 
beware  of  the  '  false '  Pharisee.  In  the  famous 
pas.sages  of  the  Talmud  (Jer.  Ber.  ix.  5  [8],  ed. 
princ,  fol.  13a,  outer  col.,  ed.  Jitomir,  1858-64,  p. 
119;  M.  Schwab,  French  tr.,  Paris,  1871,  p.  171, 
or  Eng.  ed.,  1886,  p.  168  ;  Bab.  Sota,  226  ;  see  also 
A  both  de  E.  Nathan,  perek  xxxvii. ,  ed.  S.  Scliechter, 
Vienna,  1887,  p.  109= 55a  ;  see  note  4  of  Schecliter) 
seven  classes  of  Pharisees  are  mentioned  :  he  who 
accepts  the  Law  as  a  burden  ;  he  who  acts  from 
interested  motives ;  he  who  counter-balances  ;  he 
who  is  sparing  ostentatiously ;  he  who  asks  to  be 
shown  a  good  action,  that  he  may  do  it ;  he  who 
acts  through  fear  ;  and  he  who  is  inspired  by  love. 
The  apparently  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  Pharisees  in 
the  Gospels  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rebukes  were 
originally  directed  against  the  hypocritical  Pharisees,  who  had 
disappeared  in  the  time  when  the  Gospels  were  compiled  or 
copied.  To  the  Christian  scribe,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  these  distinctions  were  unknown.  Discrimination  was, 
therefore,  meaningless  to  him,  and  was  consequently  omitted. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  special  condenmation  of  a  small 
minority  has  been  made  to  include  a  large  and  God-fearing  class 
of  men.  The  i^resence  of  upright  and  noble  Pharisees  receives 
recognition  in  the  NT  in  the  account  of  Nicodemus,  who  was 
also  '  a  ruler  of  the  Jews '  (Jn  3ia--  750-52  1939). 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the  Pharisees  was 
the  advance  wdiicli  they  taught  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  future  life.  On  this  point,  as  also  on  the 
question  of  angels,  they  difl'ered  from  the  Sadducees. 
The  name  of  this  party  has  been  derived  from 
saddiq,  'righteous,'  or,  with  more  probability,  from 
Sudoq,  Zadok,  the  famous  priest  from  whom,  it  is 
said,  they  claimed  descent.  As  opposed  to  the 
Pharisees,  who  were  largely  democratic,  the  Sad- 
ducees  were  aristocratic.  The  Sadducees  did  not 
accept  the  Pharisaic  Httldkhd.  They  maintained 
the  princijde  of  '  eye  for  eye '  literally  ;  the  Phari- 
sees had  long  commuted  the  penalty  (see  Funk,  p. 
47  ;  Judah  Halevi,  Kitdb  al-Khazari,  ed.  Hirschfeld, 
pt.  iii.  §  46,  p.  175).  They  interpreted  '  the  day 
after  the  Sabbath'  (Lv  23")  literally,  not,  as  their 
opponents,  the  '  day  after  the  festival.'  Their 
rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  w^as  based 
on  ethical  principles.  The  founder,  Antigonus  of 
Socho,  a  disciple  of  Simon  the  Just,  made  his  motto, 
'  Be  not  as  servants  that  serve  the  master  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  a  reward,  but  be  like  servants  who 
serve  not  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  reAvard,  and  let 
the  fear  of  Heaven  be  upon  you'  [Abdth,  i.  3; 
Singer,  p.  184  ;  R.  T.  Herford,  in  R.  H.  Charles, 
Apoc.  and  Pseudepigr.  of  OT,  Oxford,  1913,  ii.  691 ; 
see,  further,  art.  SADDUCEES). 

It  must  be  ol)served  that,  when  the  Rabbis  contrast  two  ways 
of  serving  God,  ' from  love '  (meahdbhdh)  and  '  from  fear ' 
{miyyirdh),  and  extol  the  former,  they  are  practically  in 
unconscious  agreement  with  this  saying,  because  'love'  here 
implies  disinterested  service,  performed  for  its  own  sake. 
According  to  Antigonus,  there  was  to  be  no  reward  in  a  life 
beyond  the  grave.  The  Sadducean  doctrine  of  doing  good  for 
its  own  sake  is  perhai)s  ethically  higher  than  that  of  the 
Pharisees,  but  it  is  the  doctrine  for  a  saint  and  recluse,  and  is 
impracticable  as  a  popular  creed  ;  hence,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
the  Pharisaic  party  and  form  of  belief  were  the  more  popular. 

The  two  parties,  according  to  Josephus,  differed  also  on  the 
question  of  free  will.  The  Pharisees  held  that  ni.in's  freedom 
of  action  was  limited.    They  '  ascribe  all  to  providence  and  to 
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God,  and  yet  allow  tliat  to  act  as  ia  right,  or  the  contrary,  is 
principally  in  the  power  of  men  ;  althoiij^h  fate  docs  co-operate 
in  every  action.  .  .  .  IJiit  the  Sadduceos  take  away  fate  entinly 
and  suppose  that  Uod  is  not  conceriuil  in  our  doing  or  not 
doin^'  what  is  evil ;  and  that  to  act  as  is  pood  or  as  is  evil  is  at 
men's  own  choii-e,  and  each  man  attaches  himself  to  the  one  or 
the  other  at  will'  (Josephus,  BJ  li.  viii.  14). 

It  would  be  wToiifj  to  iina<.,ane  that  tlie  whole 
code  of  life,  especially  the  laws  of  ritual  purity, 
prescribed  by  tlie  Phari.secs  was  intended  by  them 
to  bo  incumbent  on  all  alike.  The  'am  hanres 
(q.v.),  or  multitude,  was  free  from  most  of  those 

J)rovisions,  which  were  observed  only  by  tlie 
i^bhflriin,  or  'associates.'  This  has  been  con- 
clusively shown  by  A.  liiichler  (Der  galllciischc 
'A  m-ha  'A  res,  Vienna,  1906).  Nor  was  the  antagon- 
ism of  Pharisee  and' am  hcV ares  general,  as  is  often 
thought.  Had  that  been  the  case,  the  Sadducees 
would  have  been  more  influential  and  popular. 

A  tiiird  sect  existed  among  the  Jews,  the  Es- 
senes  (q.v.),  whose  name  is  as  inexplicable  as  the 
sect  itself.  Josephus  {BJ  il.  viii.  2  fl'.)  gives  a  long 
account  of  their  manner  of  life  and  forms  of  belief. 
The)'  were  communistic  ascetics.  They  rejected  pleasure  as 
evil,  owned  property  in  common,  and  recruited  their  numbers 
more  by  the  adoption  of  children  and  the  accession  of  prose- 
lytes than  by  marriage,  which,  however,  they  did  not  entirely 
avoid.  Their  piety  was  extraordinary,  and  they  indulged  in 
ritual  lustrations.  They  were  noted  for  their  fidelity  ;  '  whatso- 
ever tliey  say  is  firmer  than|an  oath.'  They  devoted  themselves 
to  researches  in  ancient  writings  and  to  the  study  of  natural 
medicine.  They  believed  in  the  corruptibility  of  the  body  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  believed  in  reward  and 
punishment  as  an  incentive  to  right  conduct.  Many  of  their 
customs  give  evidence  of  some  foreign  connexion,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  they  derived  some  of  their  ideas  from 
Gnostic,  Pythagorean,  and  other  sources.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  they  formed  but  an  isolated  section,  and  that  they  cannot 
have  entered  very  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  people.  Their  in- 
difiference  to  the  Temple  ritual  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  separa- 
tion, without  their  ascetic  practices,  which  would  not  appeal  to 
a  multitude.  The  most  important  feature  in  connexion  with 
the  Essenes  is  their  mysticism.  For  their  influence  on  the 
Kabbala  see  art.  KabbalI. 

The  oldest  Jewish  schismatics  were,  of  course, 
the  Samaritans  (q.v.).  After  the  fall  of  Samaria, 
the  king  of  Assyria  introduced  immigrants  from 
Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim 
to  replace  the  deported  Israelites  (2  K  17""'-). 

These  settlers  partially  adopted  Judaism,  serving  the  God  of 
Israel,  but  not  entirely  abandoning  idolatry.  In  432  B.C.  they 
were  joined  by  Jewish  exiles  from  Jerusalem  who  had  quar- 
relled with  Nehemiah  (Neh  13-'* ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xi.  vii.  2,  viii.  7). 
The  dispute  turned  upon  the  question  of  intermarriage.  Being 
excluded  from  worship  at  Jerusalem,  they  desired  a  temple  ol 
their  own.  One  of  the  refugees,  Manasseh,  a  brother  of  Jaddua 
the  high  priest,  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the 
governor  of  Samaria.  For  this  he  was  disqualified  from  officiat- 
ing at  Jerusalem,  and  he  therefore  urged  his  father-in-law  to 
cause  an  altar  to  be  erected  in  Shechem.  This  was  done,  and 
the  existence  of  a  rival  temple  on  Mount  Qerizim  further  em- 
bittered the  relations  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans. 
During  the  Maccabajan  wars  the  Samaritans  sided  with  Anti- 
Ochus'(Josephus,  Ant.  xii.  v.  5).  Later,  John  Hyrcanua  destroyed 
their  temple.  They  possessed  the  Pentateuch  in  a  somewhat 
different  recension,  which  they  wrote  in  their  own  characters, 
resembling  the  ancient  Semitic  script,  but  none  of  the  Prophets, 
whose  inspiration  they  did  not  recognize. 

In  addition  to  the  books  of  Daniel,  Chronicles 
(in  part),  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  works  of  the 
historian  Josephtts,  other  sources  are  available  for 
information  about  this  period.  The  Apocryphal 
writings,  in  most  cases  contemporary,  furnish  abun- 
dant material,  especially  for  a  study  of  thought  and 
religion. 

In  using  evidence  from  the  Apocrj'^iha,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  cannot  be  definitely  certain  that  we  have  before 
us  an  illustration  of  general  Jewish  thought.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  prevented  the  reception  of  the  Apocrypha  into  the 
canon  was,  no  doubt,  its  divergence,  in  some  cases,  from  ortho- 
doxy. It  does  not  always  follow  that  orthodo.xy  changed 
between  the  compilation  of  the  various  Apocryphal  writings 
and  the  formation  of  the  canon.  In  some  cases,  books,  once 
orthodox,  have  become  Apocryphal,  at  least  from  the  Jewish 
point  of  view,  by  reason  of  Christian  or  sectarian  interpolations. 
Consequently  care  must  be  exercised  in  accepting  statements 
from  the  Apocrj-pha  as  descriptive  of  Judaism  generally. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  Apocrypha  furnishes 
a  most  valuable  link  between  the  OT  and  the  NT. 
The  beliefs  of  the  Pharisees  are  very  largely  in- 


spired and  reflected  by  it.  The  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality is  strongly  developed  in  Daniel  (I2-).  In 
Wisdcjiii  (:>'"•)  it  is  a.ssociated  with  reward  and 
punishment  after  death. 

'The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  Ood,  and  no 
torment  shall  touch  them.  In  the  eyes  of  the  foolish  they 
seemed  to  have  died  .  .  .  but  they  are  in  peace.  For  even  if 
in  the  sight  of  men  they  be  punished,  their  hope  is  full  of  im- 
mortality .  .  .  the  Lord  shall  reign  over  them  for  evermore 
.  .  .  and  the  faithful  shall  abide  with  him  in  love.'  'God 
created  man  for  incorruption,  and  made  him  an  image  of  his 
own  everlastingness '  (■-'•-'^). 

On  the  other  hand,  Ecclesiasticus  has  no  clear 
belief  in  immortality,  but,  if  anything,  inclines  to 
a  Sadducean  rejection  of  the  idea.  lien  Sirach's  phil- 
osophy was  that  punishment  overtook  the  sinner  in 
this  life.  If  tlie  righteous  died  unrewarded,  his 
recompense  lay  in  the  good  name  which  he  left 
behind  him  (see  Bevan,  p.  5811".).  Tlie  canonical 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  definitely  lircaks  with  the 
idea,  if,  as  is  held  by  some  scholars,  the  last 
chapter,  especially  v.'',  be  an  orthodox  addition  to 
obtain  the  inclu.sion  of  the  book  in  the  authoritative 
Scriptures.  The  writer  of  2  Maccabees,  wlio  de- 
rivea  his  history  from  Jason  of  Cyrene,  is  emphatic 
in  his  belief  in  a  future  life,  even  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  l)ody  as  well.  That  the  latter  idea 
seems  also  to  have  been  held  by  Jesus  may  be 
deduced  from  j\Ik  9^''**,  unless  the  words  were  in- 
tended purely  metaphorically.  The  second  book 
of  Maccabees  contains  many  verses  which  might 
be  cited  to  instance  the  author's  unshaken  belief 
in  a  future  life. 

'Thou,  miscreant,  dost  release  us  out  of  this  present  life,  but 
the  King  of  the  world  shall  raise  up  us,  who  have  died  for  his 
laws,  unto  an  eternal  renewal  of  life '  (T'J).  '  For  these  our 
brethren,  having  endured  a  short  pain  that  bringeth  everlasting 
life  .  .  . '  (v.ss).  Perhaps  the  moat  suggestive  passage  in  the 
book  is  12-'^,  '  For  if  he  were  not  expecting  that  they  that  had 
fallen  would  rise  again,  it  were  superfluous  and  idle  to  pray  for 
the  dead.' 

The  date  of  2  Maccabees  has  been  placed  within 
the  period  60-1  B.C.  ;  slightly  earlier  were  the 
so-called  Psalms  of  Solomon  (70-40  B.C.),  a  collec- 
tion of  distinctly  Pharisaic  poems.  In  these  the 
Sadducees  are  attacked  and  seem  marked  out  for 
eternal  damnation,  unless,  indeed,  repentance  is 
considered  to  commute  punishment.  The  doctrine 
of  immortality  is  very  strongly  taught  (II.  E.  Ryle 
and  M.  R.  James,  Fsahns  of  the  Pharisees,  Cam- 
bridge, 1891,  p.  li ;  .see  S'^  13»  14^  15'«). 

In  Judith  there  is  no  reference  to  a  future  state  ; 
but  this  is  probably  accidental,  and  no  argument 
cnn  be  drawn  from  this  silence.  Enough  has  been 
cited  from  the  Apocryphal  writings  to  prove  that 
tlie  doctrine  of  immortality  was  now  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Judaism. 

The  question  of  reward  and  punishment  is  as- 
sociated with  the  questions  of  immortalitj',  evil, 
and  free  will.  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  authori- 
ties (e.g.,  Ryle  and  James,  p.  1  (d))  whether  the 
statement  of  Josephus,  relative  to  the  difference 
between  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  on  free  will, 
is  accurate.  The  ninth  Psalm  of  Solomon  upholds 
man's  freedom  and  responsibility  : 

'  Our  works  are  subject  to  our  own  choice  and  power  to  do 
right  or  wrong  in  the  works  of  our  hands '  (v.  "). 

Several  Apocryphal  works  deal  with  the  problem 
of  evil.  There  is  not  much  advance  in  thought, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  .solution  of 
this  enigma,  the  progi-ess  of  philo.'sophy  since  Job 
has  not  been  great.  The  chief  source,  in  the  Apo- 
crypha, is  2  Esdras.  To  the  writer  it  is  inexplicable 
that  Israel  should  have  been  punished  for  its  sins, 
while  the  enemies  of  Israel  have  been  allowed  to 
go  free.  Tlie  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  combina- 
tion of  the  existing  solutions.  The  ways  of  God 
cannot  be  under.stood  by  man,  and  in  time  to  come 
He  vnll  send  retribution  and  recompense.  Baruch 
and  Enoch  also  deal  with  the  problem.  About  this 
time  the  idea  of  original  sin  grew  up ;    but,    as 
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Judaism  lias  nevei-  adopted  lliis  idea,  care  must  be 
exercised  in  studying  tiiose  early  allusions,  and  in 
accepting  their  t'estiinony  as  typical  (but  see  the 
theory  of  S.  Levy,  The  Doctrine  of  Original  Virtue, 
London,  1907). 

The  existence  of  an  active  jiower  or  powers  for 
evil  also  comes  into  prominence,  especially,  though 
not  exclusively,  in  the  Apocalyptic  writings  (cf.  art. 
Demons  and  Spirits  [Jewish],  vol.  iv.  p.  612  ft"). 
Not  only  such  books  as  Enoch,  which  are  full  of 
demonology  and  angelology,  but  even  Wisdom  (2^''), 
contain  such  allusions  :  '  By  the  envy  of  the  devil 
death  entered  into  the  world,  and  they  that  are  of 
his  portion  make  trial  thereof.'  Perhaps  this  re- 
crudescence of  demonology  is  due  to  the  old  repug- 
nance to  ascribe  evil  to  the  Deity.  Thus,  Jubilees, 
in  describing  the  temptation  of  Abraham,  makes 
the  agent  not  the  Deity,  but  an  evil  spirit,  iNIasteniA 
( 17'^^-).  The  later  Chronicles  of  Jerahmcel  omit  the 
incident  entirely.  Tobit  also  contains  references 
to  the  devil  (6'^  8^)  and  to  demons. 

The  pessimism  of  Ecclesiastes  represents  one 
trend  of  thought,  probably  Sadducean ;  Wisdom 
(P^')  another: 

'  God  made  not  death ;  neither  delii^hteth  he  when  the 
living  perish  :  for  he  created  all  things  that  the.v  might  have 
being:  and  the  generative  powers  of  the  world  are  healthsome, 
and  there  is  no  poison  of  destruction  in  them  :  nor  hath  Hades 
royal  dominion  upon  earth.' 

The  Pharisaic  teaching  was  predominantly  opti- 
mistic, and  the  Rabbinic  writings  are  full  of  the 
sentiment  that  this  world  is  good  :  the  observance 
of  the  Law  was  a  joy  in  itself.^  It  was  good  be- 
cause it  was  the  handiwork  of  the  Creator,  who 
saw  'that  it  was  good.'  Probably  the  pessimism 
of  the  Essenes,  as  much  as  anything  else,  contri- 
buted to  their  disappearance.  The  fatherhood  of 
God  was  one  of  the  keystones  of  Rabbinic  teaching. 
'  The  latter  end  of  the  righteous  he  calleth  happy  ; 
and  he  vaunteth  that  God  is  his  father'  (Wis  2"'). 
The  immanence  was  always  upheld,  and  the  tran- 
scendental nature  of  the  Deity  was  held  to  corres- 
pond with,  not  to  contradict.  His  nearness  to  man." 
The  divine  fatherhood  was  one  of  the  answers  to 
the  problem  of  suffering  and  a  protection  against 
the  assaults  of  evil. 

Two  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  Ecclesiasticus  and 
Wisdom,  belong  to  the  category  of  didactic  litera- 
ture, devoted  to  the  praise  of  wisdom.  They  are 
the  counterpart  of  the  OT  Wisdom  literature. 
With  the  Rabbis  wisdom  was  often  lauded,  and 
its  great  powers  are  often  enumerated,  but  it  is 
synonymous  with  the  Torah  and  connotes  religion, 
whereas  in  the  Apocrypha  '  wisdom  '  implies  know- 
ledge in  a  wider  sense.  While  '  the  fear  of  the 
Loi-d  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,'  general  secular 
learning  is  sometimes  meant.  Hellcnizing  and 
perhaps  Gnostic  intluences  may  be  held  responsible, 
to  some  extent,  for  the  growth  and  spread  of  these 
ideas. 

Wisdom,  as  in  the  OT,  is  personified.  She  saves  Adam  after 
the  Fall,  Lot  from  Sodom,  Jacob  from  Esau,  Joseph  and  Israel 
from  Egypt ;  in  fact,  she  is  God's  instrument  (Vvis  lO'ff-).  <  By 
thy  wisdom  thou  forniodst  man  '  (9-) ;  Vv'isdom  is  '  the  artificer  of 
all  things '  (72^).  Wisdom  is  associated  (Oiff-)  with  the  '  Word  of 
God,'  though  the  Logos  theory  is  not  developed  very  far. 

Perhaps  the  personification  of  wisdom,  which,  of 
course,  can  be  paralleled  in  Proverbs,  as  in  8-^  9', 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  stage  in  the  growth  of 
angelology.  Except  in  the  definitely  Apocalyptic 
books,  angels  seem  to  have  been  used  as  poetical 
images,  and  regarded  from  a  figurative  point  of 
view.  In  Jubilees,  however,  and  in  the  Ascension 
of  Isaiah,  very  advanced  angelology — e.g.,  division 
into  groups  and  grades — occurs.  Botli  of  these 
books  are  later  in  date,  and  the  references  belong- 
to  Christian  rather  than  to  Jewish  Apocrypha. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  in  the  Psalms 

1  See  C.  G.  Montefiore,  Judaism  and  St.  Paul,  p.  2S  ff. 

2  J.  Abelson,  Immanence  of  God  in  Rabbinical  Lit.,  Introd. 


of  Solomon  is  the  central  position  occupied  by 
eschatological  and  Messianic  ideas.  In  no  portion 
of  the  Apocrypha  is  a  clearer  view  presented  or  a 
more  spiritual  hero  portrayed.  The  title  xP'ct^s  is 
here,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  used  in  the  sense 
of  Messiah.  Pss.-Sol.  1723-eDd  ^nd  18  deal  particu- 
larly with  the  future  deliverer.  The  time  of  his 
coming  is  concealed  from  human  knowledge ;  it 
will  be  heralded  by  great  disasters.  These  were 
later  known  as  the  '  birth-pangs  of  the  Messiah ' 
(hebhle  Mdshlah).  The  deliverer  was  to  be  descended, 
but  not  supernaturally,  from  the  house  of  David, 
the  Davidic  relation  being  a  link  with  the  Messiah 
of  the  prop] lets.  He  will  be  supreme  on  earth, 
but  under  God;  he  will  be  king  and  priest;  he 
will  destroy  '  proud  sinners '  and  break  up  the  rule 
of  the  Gentiles,  i.e.  the  Romans.  He  will  restore 
the  kingdom  and  gather  in  the  outcasts  of  Israel. 
He  will  rule  the  nations  and  peoples  in  holiness 
and  wisdom,  and  he  M'ill  be  known  for  his  justice. 
The  era  of  imiversal  peace  and  brotherhood  is  not 
so  clearly  indicated  as  by  Isaiah.  There  are, 
however,  distinct  allusions  to  it :  '  There  shall  be 
no  unrighteousness  in  his  days,'  nor  will  he  reign 
by  means  of  war  (Pss.-Sol.  17^"^-);  'Blessed  shall 
they  be  that  shall  be  in  those  days,  in  that  they 
shall  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  which  He  shall 
perform  for  the  generation  that  is  to  come '  (18'). 
The  blessings  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  Israel ; 
the  converted  Gentiles  shall  share  them.  There 
is  no  reference  to  judgment,  resurrection,  or  im- 
mortality. 

Ryle  and  James  (p.  hi)  quote  an  earlier  parallel  from  the 
Alexandrine  Siliylline  Oracles,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  2nd 
cent.  B.C.  Here  "(0/-«c.  Sibyll.  iii.  652-G5C)  the  Messiah  (called 
'  King ')  is  sent  by  God  to  make  war  to  cease  from  the  whole 
world,  punishing  and  rewarding,  not  in  virtue  of  his  own  power, 
but  by  the  authority  of  God. 

The  views  as  to  the  Messiah  were  various  and 
by  no  means  uniform.  Material  deliverers  were 
expected  by  some,  spiritual  by  others.  In  such  a 
complex  situation  it  is  difiicult  to  get  a  synoptic 
vieAV.  In  2  Maccabees  the  Messianic  element  is 
meagre  ;  in  2  Esdras,  on  the  other  hand,  the  length 
of  his  dominion  is  specified  as  400  years.  Enoch 
associates  the  Messiah  with  the  future  life  and 
reward  and  punishment  (chs.  48-51,  90,  Chaides,  ii. 
216  ft".,  259  fl'. ),  and  in  the  later  Apocryphal  books  the 
idea  is  developed.  Ecclesiasticus,  with  its  disbelief 
in  a  future  life  (17-''  ^"),  has  no  place  for  a  Messianic 
personage.  The  absence  of  this  idea  is  a  distinc- 
tive mark  of  Sadducean  origin. 

The  Sadducees  were  probably  not  lacking  in 
devotion  to  the  Torah  ;  their  observance  was  per- 
haps less  extensive,  but  not  less  fervent.  They 
rejected  the  s'l/cigh,  or  fence,  which  the  Pharisees 
erected.  They  did  not  insist  so  strongly  and 
frequently  as  the  Pharisees  on  the  necessity  for 
observing  the  Law,  because  this  was  taken  for 
gi'anted. 

The  Sadducees  had  'their  traditions  as  to  the  way  the  Law 
should  be  carried  out  in  practice,  but  they  refused  to  make  the 
authority  of  the  Scribes  absolute.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
the  Sadducees  were  analogous  to  the  modern  rationalists.  The 
comparison  is  not  a  hai>py  one  ...  it  would  rather  Ijc  to  those 
in  the  eighteenth  century  who  adhered  to  the  church  of  the 
fashionable  classes,  resenting  any  religious  claim  upon  them 
outside  the  routine  of  conventional  decencies,  and  bitterly 
opposed  the  fantastic  "enthusiasm,"  as  they  called  it,  of  the 
followers  of  Wesley '  (Bevan,  p.  120). 

A  '  stern  judgment'  is  threatened,  'awfully  and 
swiftly,'  upon  those  in  'high  place'  who  have 
not  kept  the  Law  (Wis  6'"'),  The  aim  of  the  book 
of  Judith,  the  composition  of  which  has  been  as- 
signed either  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees  or  to 
the  period  following  Pompey's  attack  on  Jerusalem 
in  63  B.C.,  is  to  extol  the  Law.  The  Sabbaths  and 
festivals  are  mentioned  (8^  10-),  firstfruits  and 
tithes  (11^^),  and  circumcision  (14'").  Tobit  is 
similar  to  Judith  in  enjoining  strict  adherence  to 
the  Law ;    the  dietary  laws,   firstfruits,  charity, 
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prayer,  and  ropontance  are  specially  emphasized. 
Baruch,  Jubilees,  and  the  rsalnis  of  Solomon  all 
'ma,c;nify  the  ]>aw  and  make  it  honourable.'  In 
Ecclesiasticus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  function  of 
the  scribe  is  that  of  a  j)hilosopher  rather  tlian  a 
religious  instructor  (39') ;  he  is  an  expounder  of 
ancient  lore,  of  sententious  doctrine,  rather  than 
of  statutes  and  ordinances.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  Law  is  lii,ditly  esteemed  ;  it  was  a  self- 
evident  truth  that  tiie  Commandments  were  to  be 
carried  out ;  and  the  maxims  and  wisdom  of 
Ecclesiasticus  were  intended,  doubtless,  as  a  com- 
])lement  to  the  more  essentially  practical  teaching 
of  the  other  books. 

The  attitude  towanls  tlie  Law  may  be  paralleled 
by  that  adopted  towards  the  Temple  and  sacrifices. 
No  finer  tribute  to  the  ecclesiastical  system  can  be 
found  than  the  magniticent  eulogy  of  Simon,  the 
son  of  Onias,  the  great  high  priest,  the  type  of  the 
KOhen  Scchk,  in  Sir  50.  Great  as  was  his  well- 
deserved  popularit}%  one  feels  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  praises  are  intended  for  the  office  rather  than 
for  the  personality  of  the  occupant.  Significant  is 
his^  motto,  '  l^pon  three  things  the  world  is  based  : 
upon  theTorali,  upon  the  Temple  service,  and  upon 
the  practice  of  charity'  (Abuth,  i.  2;  Singer,  p. 
184;  Charles,  ii.  691).  Ilis  disciple,  Antigonus  of 
Socho,  the  founder  of  the  Sadducees,  is  hardly 
likely  to  have  inculcated  a  dislike  of  Temple  ritual, 
having  been  the  ])upil  of  so  distinguished  a  high 
priest.  Eccle.-^iasticus,  like  Ecclesiastes,  makes  no 
great  point  of  the  sacrificial  .system  ;  like  the  Law, 
it  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  (see  also  Jth 
16»«). 

Finally,  reference  should  be  made  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  natural  phenomena,-  just  as  in  the  Rsalms 
and  in  Job  the  poetical  genius  was  impressed  by 
the  beauty  of  the  world.  It  is  re-echoed  in  such 
stirring  passages  as  Sir  42  f. 

Little  has  been  said  hitherto  as  to  the  domestic 
practices  *  and  personal  religion  of  the  Jews. 
These  subjects  can  be  dealt  with  more  conveniently 
in  the  next  epoch. 

3.  To  the  completion  of  the  Gemara. — Isaiah 
had  warned  his  countrymen  against  appeals  to 
foreign  powers  for  aid.  The  unreal  glamour  of 
such  alliances  scarcely  concealed  the  silken  but 
ellective  fetters  of  vassalage.  Judah,  flattered  at 
the  idea  of  being  an  equal  ally  of  a  mighty  monarch, 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  reduced  to  a  dependent 
subject  State.  Exactly  the  same  political  error 
was  committed  by  the  Hasmonceans,  in  seeking  the 
aid  of  liome.  Wherever  the  e.agles  once  set  foot, 
the  country  ultimately  fell  under  Roman  rule  and 
^was  deprived  of  every  vestige  of  independence. 
It  may  be  argued  that,  in  any  case,  Juchea  could 
not  have  remained  unnoticed,  but  must  inevitably 
be  drawn  into  contact  with  the  great  world  power. 
This  is  true ;  but,  had  Judas  not  broken  with  the 
Pasidim,  it  is  possible  that  dissolution  of  the 
Jewish  State  might  have  been  accomplished  more 
peaceably.  The  pious  party — whether  yasidim 
or  Pharisees — were  supremely  indifferent  to  the 
personality  of  their  civil  rulers  and  the  political 
system  by  which  they  were  governed.  So  long  as 
freedom  of  worship  was  secured,  they  were  ready 
'  to  render  unto  C;vsar '  his  due.  The  Maccabaan 
princes  and  the  Sadducees,  being  eager  for  national 
and  political  independence,  could  not  fail  to  pre- 

1  There  is  considerable  doubt  whether  Sir  50  refers  to  Simon  i., 
son  of  Onias  i.  (310-201  i;.c.),  or  to  Simon  11.,  son  of  Onias  u. 
(190-170  B.C.),  or  to  Simon  llaccabaius  (143-137  B.C.),  the  words 
'  Son  of  Onias '  being  then  a  gloss.  See  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the 
Jew.  Fathers",  Cambridge,  1897,  p.  12  ;  H.  T.  Audrewsj  The 
Apocryphal  Books,  London,  1903,  p.  33  ;  G.  H.  Box  and  W.  O.  E. 
Oesterley,  in  R.  H.  Charles,  i.  293,  507,  decide  in  favour  of 
Simon  11. 

2  See  Montefiore,  Judaisin  and  St.  Paul,  p.  4C. 

3  See  also  art.  Festivals  and  Fasts  (Jewish),  vol.  v,  pp. 
870  SSI.  '  ^^ 


cii)itate  a  conflict  which   tlieir  opponents  might 
have  avoided  or  at  least  mitigated. 

The  influence  of  Roman  government  on  Judaism 
was  manifest  in  three  ways:  (1)  the  functions  of 
the  Rabbis  became  more  exclusively  religious  than 
civil  or  political  ;  (2)  the  unity  of  the  Roman 
iMupire  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  Diaspora  ;  (3) 
the  Roman  perifxl  witnes*ed  perhaps  the  most 
fruitful  epoch  of  internal  religious  expansion  and 
constructive  development  in  Judaism.  To  begin 
with,  the  civil  authority  of  tlie  Rabbis  was  dimin- 
ished by  curtailing  the  jurisdiction  and  sanction  of 
the  Jewish  courts.  The  right  of  giving  decisions 
in  questions  involving  finance  was  abrogated  in 
the  time  of  R.  Simon  b.  Shetali,  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Januiuus;  the  jiowcr  of  inflicting  the 
death  penalty  was  suspended  forty  years  before 
the  fall  of  the  Temple  (Jer.  S'liih.  18'«,  inner  col., 
line24of  lirstperel>,ed.  Kroto-chin,  1S6G;  Schwab's 
tr.,  Paris,  18S8,  p.  228;  see  Cltl-MKS  and  Puni.sh- 
MENTS  (Jewish),  vol.  iv.  pp.  288-290).  Thia 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Rabbis  served  to 
intensify  the  ill-feeling  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Romans,  but  it  did  not  cause  the  disappearance  of 
the  Jewish  laws  in  those  spheres  where  they  were 
no  longer  operative.  The  attention  of  the  schools 
was  centred  on  the  discussion  of  civil  and  social 
enactments  and  prescriptions,  even  though  their 
practical  application  was,  at  the  time,  impossible. 
The  debates  and  deci-sions,  being  incorporated  in 
the  Gemfira,  have  preserved  faithfully  a  detailed 
record  of  these  laws.  The  tendency  of  the  Rabbis 
was,  henceforv.-ard,  to  become  religious  teachers 
rather  than  civil  oflicials.  In  the  time  of  the 
Sepphoris  academies,  there  were  bitter  feuds  be- 
tween the  Jewish  civil  and  religious  oflicials.  This, 
however,  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  the  rise  of  a 
new  class  of  professional  Rabbis.  A  new  class  of 
Jewish  civil  servants  arose,  called  Parnasim,'  etc., 
who  were  often  in  antagonism  to  the  Rabbis. 
They  were  tax-gatherers  and  administrators,  and 
are  reproached  for  many  evil  practices  (see  A. 
Biichler,  Pol.  and  Sue.  Leaders  of  Jew.  Comm.  of 
Sepphoris,  London,  1909).  But  the  Rabbis  re- 
mained, as  before,  private  individuals.  In  general, 
they  were  accustomed  to  earn  their  living,  not 
by  teaching,  but  by  some  occui)ation  or  handi- 
craft. 

R.  Gamaliel  m.  (first  third  of  Ist  cent,  a.d.),  the  son  of  R. 
Judah  the  Prince,  said  :  'AH  study  of  the  Torah  withoutwork 
must  in  the  end  be  futile  and  become  the  cause  of  sin  '  (Atnith, 
ii.  2 ;  Singer,  p.  187 ;  Herford,  in  Charles,  ii.  69.i).  R.  Zadok 
(1st  cent.  A.D.)  used  to  say :  '  Make  not  of  the  Torah  a  crown 
wherewith  to  aggrandise  thyself,  nor  a  spade  wherewith  to 
dig' ;  quoting  llillel's  motto,  '  He  who  makes  a  worldly  use  of 
the  crown  of  the  Torah  shall  waste  away,'  he  deducts  that 
'  whosoever  derives  a  profit  for  himself  from  the  %vord3  of  the 
Torah  is  helping  on  his  own  destruction  (16.  iv.  7 ;  Singer,  p. 
196  ;  Herford,  p.  704). 

The  share  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  growth 
of  the  Diaspora  is  almost  incalculable.  Jewish 
settlements  arose  in  many  distant  lands  and  cities. 
Many  causes  stimulated  the  spirit  of  travel  and 
colonization  among  the  Jews.  The  peacefulness 
of  life  in  a  Roman  province,  as  compared  with  the 
turbulent  conditions  prevailing  in  Palestine,  must 
have  induced  many  Jews  to  settle  abroad.  Com- 
merce and  deportation  were  other  factors.  Life 
in  Palestine  was  considered  superior  to  foreign 
residence  (see  Judah  Halevi's  Kitdb  al-Khazarl, 
tr.  Ilirschfeld,  pt.  ii.  §§  22,  p.  98 ;  Gittin,  8a,  etc.  ; 
Aboth  de  B.  Nathan,  2nd  text,  perek  xxxix.,  ed. 
Schechter,  p.  5\n.  [  =  107];  Keth.  1106 and  Ilia  ;  cf. 
JE  ix.  [19U5]  503  f.),  especially  as  many  laws  could 
be  fulfilled  only  in  the  Holy  Land.  But  the  Jews 
outside  were  not  forgetful  of  their  religious  duties. 
Of  this  there  is  abundant  evidence.  In  earlier 
days,  the  Egyptian  .Jews  at  Sjene,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  papyri,  observed  the  Passover,  and  used 

1  On  the  functions  of  these  oflBcials  see  JE  ix.  [1905]  541  f. 
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the  Jewish  formula  of  marriage,  '  Tliou  shalfc  be 
my  wife,'  not  tlie  customary  Egyptian  declai-ation, 
'Thou  shalt  be  my  husband.'  Philo  (rfe  Vita 
Moysis,  ii.  137  [Mangey] ;  ed.  L.  Cohn  and  P.  Wend- 
land,  Berlin,  1902,  iv.  204 f.  ;  tr.  Colm,  Kreslau,  1909, 
i.  302)  bears  testimony  to  the  strictness  witli 
which  their  descendants  kept  the  Sabbath,  abstain- 
ing from  all  manner  of  work,  neither  kindling  fires 
nor  carrying  burdens,  nor  in  any  way  violating 
the  Pharisaic  s'ydgh.  In  Syria,  too,  Judaism 
flourished  and  spread  (see  Josephus,  BJ  Vll.  iii. 
3).  From  the  Babylonian  business  documents 
of  the  great  commercial  house  of  Murashu  and 
Sons,  in  which  documents  many  Jewish  names 
occur,  Samuel  Daiches  has  shown  how  great  was 
the  zeal  for  Judaism  existing  among  the  Jews  in 
Mesojiotamia  {The  Jews  in  Babylonia  in  the  Time 
of  Ezra,  London,  1910). 

Judaism  had  also  planted  itself  firmly  and  ex- 
tensively within  the  Roman  Empire.  The  allusions 
of  the  classical  writers  are  instructive.  Already 
before  the  time  of  Pompey's  conquests,  Jews  were 
to  be  found  in  the  Italian  cities  (H.  Graetz,  Hist, 
of  the  Jervs,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1891-92,  ii.  67). 
Jewish  captives,  brought  to  Rome  as  slaves,  were 
freed  by  their  co-religionists  and  added  strength 
to  the  Jewish  community.  The  hostile,  or  at  all 
events  contemptuous,  attitude  of  Horace,  Tacitus, 
and  Juvenal  was  due  to  the  inveterate  Roman 
pride  of  race  rather  than  to  knowledge  ;  it  reflects 
a  superficial  popular  verdict,  not  a  judgment  of 
matured  reflexion.  But  such  phrases  as  '  in  qua 
te  quaero  proseucha '  (Juvenal,  iii.  296)  are  illumi- 
nating for  the  history  of  Judaism.  They  show 
that  Jews  brought  their  worship  with  them  in 
their  wanderings,  and  that  their  synagogues  were 
numerous  and  well  known.  Caesar,  like  Alexander 
and  Napoleon,  favoured  the  Jews,  who  greatly 
mourned  his  death  (Suetonius,  Coesar,  84).  He 
supported  and  freed  Aristobulus,  and  his  influence 
was  a  valuable  protection,  for  he  allowed  the  Jews 
to  perform  their  worship  in  Rome.^  Augustus  de- 
creed the  inviolability  of  synagogues,  and  exempted 
Jews  from  appearing  in  the  law-courts  on  the 
Sabbath  and  on  Friday  after  the  ninth  hour.'^ 
Judaism  was  indeed  a  missionary  religion.  The 
disgust  at  the  hollowness  of  the  old  faith  was 
causing  many  cultured  Romans  to  waver  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  gods  of  the  Capitol,  and  a  desire 
for  the  truth  was  making  itself  felt.  The  Jews 
were  keen  missionaries.  They  '  compassed  sea  and 
land '  (Mt  23^^)  to  make  one  proselyte  ;  they  strove 
not  to  win  lukewarm  adherents,  but  to  implant  a 
fervent  belief  in  Judaism,  and  to  make  the  new- 
comer twice  as  zealous  as  themselves  (see  also 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom,  vii.  15  [PG  ix. 
524  f.]). 

Apart  from  religious  ties  and  the  common  bond 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  one  of  the  strongest  links 
that  united  Jews  scattered  in  different  lands  was 
the  tax  of  a  third  of  a  shekel,  to  be  applied  to  the 
Temple.  This  was  ordained  by  Nehemiah  (lO^^'-) 
as  a  voluntary  contribution,  and  it  was  loyally 
collected  and  forwarded  from  all  parts.  One  of 
Cicero's  orations,  pro  Flacco,  was  delivered  in 
defence  of  a  certain  prsetor  of  that  name,  who 
had  seized  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  which  the 
Jews  of  Apamea,  Laodicea,  Adramyttium,  and 
Pergamos  had  prepared  to  send  to  Jerusalem. 
Cicero  pretends  to  be  in  fear  of  the  Jewish  members 
of  the  audience — an  argument  which,  if  not  purely 
rhetorical,  would  show  to  what  influence  Jews  had 
attained  in  public  life.  Under  Severus,  Judaism 
became  a  religio  licita.  Proselytes  to  Judaism 
were  numerous,  in  higli  circles  as  well  as  among 
the  populace,  both  in  Rome  and  in  Asia  Minor. 

1  Jos.  Ant.  xrv.  vii.  4,  x.  8  ;  Dio  Cassius,  xli.  18. 
-  Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  vi.  1-7. 


Their  position  was  sufficiently  important  to  require 
a  special  treatise  of  the  Gemara,  containing  laws, 
etc.,  affecting  them.  This  treatise  is  Mass.  Gcrivi 
and  belongs  to  the  appendix  of  smaller  Massekhtdth. 
Tlie  proselytes  of  tlie  gate,  ger  hnsh-sha' ar  and  ger 
toshdb  (see  Dt  5'^  14'''' ;  'Ab.  Zdrd,  646),  who  accepted 
part  of  the  Torah,  that  is  to  say,  the  '  Seven 
Noachian  Precepts'  (for  which  see  ERE  iv.  245*), 
are  distinguished  from  the  gere  sedek,  or  full  pro- 
selytes, for  whom  a  blessing  was  added  to  the 
'Amtddh  (see  Singer,  p.  48).  The  translations  of 
the  Bible  into  Greek,  by  Aquila,  and  into  Aramaic 
(the  Targum  Onkelos  hag-ger),  are  ascribed  to  pro- 
selytes. Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene,  her  son  Izates, 
and  King  Monobazus  adopted  Judaism  before  the 
time  of  Claudius  (Josephus,  Ant.  XX.  ii.) ;  Flavins 
Clemens,  the  cousin  of  Domitian,  died  a  martyr 
for  his  adopted  Judaism  in  A.D  95,  his  wife  and 
fellow-convert,  Flavia  Domitilla,  being  exiled  to 
Pandataria  (see  Dio  Cassius,  Ixvii.  14 ;  and  art. 
Proselytes). 

As  a  rule,  Rome  did  not  persecute  for  religious 
motives,  preferring  to  overlook  nonconformity 
wlierever  possible  ;  but  with  the  spread  of  Judaism 
and  of  Christianity  tlie  refusal  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Emperor  or  to  look  on  him  as  a  deity  was  regarded 
as  treason,  and  punished  with  death.  The  private 
and  public  life  of  Rome  was  so  closely  associated 
with  idolatry  that  intercourse  between  Jew  and 
Roman  was  very  restricted.  Every  civic  or  social 
act  or  custom  was  allied  to  idolatrous  worship  or 
the  pouring  of  libations  to  heathen  deities.  The 
refusal  to  participate  caused  the  Jews,  and  the 
Christians  too,  to  be  regarded  as  atheists  ^  and  as 
unsociable  haters  of  mankind.  The  problem  of 
regulating  this  intercourse  was  serious.  On  the 
one  hand,  Jews  had  to  be  kept  entirely  free  from 
participation  in  idolatry ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Rabbis  were  anxious  to  enable  the  Jews  to  mix 
with  their  neighbours,  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  a  strict  observance  of  Judaism,  for  social  and 
commercial  purposes,  so  that  the  lot  of  the  orthodox 
Jew  should  not  be  too  rigorous.  Hence  the  treatise 
'AbScld  Zdrd  and  the  enactments  of  TertuUian  (see 
the  Introd.  in  W.  A.  L.  Elmslie's  ed.  of  AbCdd 
Zdrd  in  T^  viii.  2  [1911]).  Of  the  316  difl'erences 
between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  18  are 
connected  with  intercourse  with  pagans  and  the 
use  of  pagan  articles  of  food.  The  discussion  of 
these  differences,  in  the  house  of  Ananias  b. 
Hezekiah  b.  Garon,  became  very  acrimonious,  and, 
it  is  said,  finally  led  to  blows.  It  Avas  afterwards 
regarded  as  a  day  of  black  misfortune  to  Israel, 
no  less  disastrous  than  the  day  on  which  the  Golden 
Calf  was  set  up  (see  Mishna  Shabb.,  i.  4  ff".  ;  Bab. 
Shabb.  13a,  Ha,  etc.;  Tos.  Shabb.  i.  16  =  M.  S. 
Zuckermandel,  Pasewalk,  1880-82,  p.  Ill,  1.  2). 
This  is,  doubtless,  a  verdict  of  posterity  on  the 
consequences  of  interdicting  intercourse  with 
heathen  so  strictly.  The  Jews  adopted  much  from 
the  Romans.  The  Haggada  for  Passover,  or  order 
of  domestic  ceremonies,  with  which  this  festival  is 
observed,  is  saturated  with  customs  copied  from 
Roman  etiquette. 

The  menu  'ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala'  is  represented  by  the 
hard-boiled  eggs,  eaten  just  before  the  meal,  and  the  liar6setk 
(apples  soaked  in  wine  and  spices) ;  the  piece  of  unleavened 
bread,  aftqdmdn  (oltto  K^fii)^,  Kuifiov,  'after  the  feast,'  or  perhaps 
Wl  Koifj-ov,  '  during  the  meal '),  takes  the  place  of  the  usual 
dessert  of  apples  for  a  special  reason  on  this  night.  The  method 
of  'leaning  at  the  meal  is  that  of  the  triclinium  ;  the  prescrip- 
tion of  four  glasses,  reminiscent  of  the  -propinatio  or  fixing  of 
the  number  of  glasses  and  proportion  of  wine  by  the  arbiter  or 
dictatriz  bibcndi  (see  Hor.  Odes  m.  xix.  ;  Plautus,  Pers.  v.  i. 
19  ff.),  is  most  instructive  ;  the  number  of  glasses  usually  corre- 
sponded to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  name  of  the  chief  guest. 
Four  would  obviously  represent  the  Tetragrammaton.    This  and 


1  enrivexBri  Se  .  .  .  iyK\rifia  a0e6Tr]TO^,  vij>'  ^5  Kal  oAXoi  es  to. 
Twi/  'lovSatiov  tjOt]  e^oKcAAovTe?  ttoAAoI  KaTeSiKacrOiqcraVf  Kot  ot  /ler 
aneffavov,  ot  fie  Ttav  •yoCi'  ouo-iuiv  e<7TeprjBri<Tav  (Dio  Cassius, 
xvii.  4). 
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the  'inixins,'  oJ  the  wine,'  tlie  'dipipiriff,'  elc,  are  all  instances 
which  show  how  the  ritual  of  Judaisiu  lias  prebcrvcd  innocent 
manners  and  customs  borrowed  from  Roman  dinner  tables. 

In  anotlior  way,  too,  the  Diaspora  was  adccted 
by  the  sliiftini,'  of  the  schooln.  Oalilee  wa.s  a 
barbarous  di^.trict  before  tlie  Kabbinical  acaclemie.s 
were  transferred  to  Usha,  Sepplioris,  and  Tiberias. 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  other  liand,  was  a  more  fruit- 
ful soil  and  actually  'lent'  learning  to  Palestine, 
so  tliat  llillel  '  bron<,dit'  Babylonian  wisdom  to  tlie 
land  of  Israel.  1  As  in  the  case  of  Christianity,  the 
growth  of  the  Diaspora  was  not  entirely  a  source 
of  strength.  When  Judaism  spread  abroad,  sects 
arose  within, 

A  contrast  has  often  been  drawn  between  the 
Jews  of  Egypt  and  those  of  Mesopotamia.  On  the 
Avhole,  the  latter  country  was  more  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  Judaism.  Babylon  is 
the  birthplace  of  the  larger  Talnuul,  undying  in  its 
inlhience  on  Judaism  ;  Egypt  is  the  home  of  the 
Septuagint,  whicli  was  superseded  by  Aquila's 
version  and  became  the  heritage  of  tlie  Greek 
Church,  as  well  as  of  Philo  Judaus  {qA'.),  whose 
philosophy,  though  important  in  its  day,  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  compared  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Baliylonian  liabbis  in  its  importance  for 
Judaism.  The  Jewisli  communities  of  Egypt  seem 
to  have  fluctuated  and  disappeared  perioilically,  at 
all  times.  Thus,  when  the  Arab  general,  'Amr  ibn 
al-'A^,  conquered  the  country  (a.d.  640-642),  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  Jews  among  the  religions 
enumerated  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Mukaukis.  The  Jews  of  Egypt  and  of  Mesopo- 
tanua  were  mostly  orthodox  ;  but  sects,  more  or 
less  heretical,  manifested  themselves  in  Palestine 
at  an  early  date.  Justin  Martyr  enumerates 
{Dial,  cum  Tnjph.  SO  [PG  vi.  665]),  besides  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  the  Genistae,  Meristaj, 
Galilei,  Helleniani,  and  Baptistte.-  Clement  of 
Alexandria  also  mentions  (Strom,  vii.  15  [PG  ix. 
524])  the  existence  of  Jewish  sects.^  Against  the 
sectaries,  or  Minim — a  term  which  at  certain 
periods  included  Jewish  Christians—  a  special  com- 
niination,  drawn  up  by  Samuel  the  Younger  (early 
part  of  2nd  cent.)  at  the  request  of  Gamaliel, 
was  added  to  the  Eighteen  Benedictions.*  The 
Boethusians,^  a  Sadducean  sect,  were  descended 
from  Simon  b.  Boethus  of  Alexandria.  The  Cairo 
Genizah  has  recently  furnished  documents  of  an  un- 
known group  of  sectaries.  These  have  been  edited 
by  S.  Schechter  (Documents  of  Jewish  Sectaries, 
i.,  Cambridge,  1910),  who  attributes  them  to  a 
Zadokite  sect  at  Damascus  founded  in  Maccabtean 
times. 

This  hipothesis  has  been  disputed,  however,  by  many  of  the 
Scholars  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  book.  See  Israel 
L6vi  {REJ  Ixi.  [1911]  lGl-205);  M.  J.  La^aange  {RD,  new  ser., 
ix.  [1912]  213-240,  321-360);  W.  Bacher  (Zeitschr.  fur  hebr. 
Bibl.,  vol.  XV.  [1911],  no.  1,  pp.  13-25);  G.  Margoliouth 
{Athenonum,  20  Nov.  1911,  Exp,  vni.  ii.  [1911]  499-517,  iii. 
[1912]  213-23'.),  who  believes  that  the  Zadokites  regarded  John 
the  Baptist  as  the  Messiah  and  Jesus  as  the  teacher  of  ri;^hteous- 
ness;  R.  H.  Cliarles  (ii.  785  ff.),  who  regards  the  book  as  the 
composition  of  a  party  (not  a  sect)  originating  among  the 
Sadducees,  but  closely  related  to  the  Pharisees,  and  writing 
between  IS  and  S  B.C.  ;  and  A.  Eiichler  {JQH,  new  ser.,  iii. 
[1912-13]  429-185),  who  regards  the  book  as  coming  from  the 
period  preceding  the  Karaite  schism.  At  all  events,  this  sect 
agrees  with  the  Zadokites  of  Kirkisani,  mentio7ied  in  the  Kitdh 
al- Anwar  ('Book  of  Lights'),  in' opposing  Rabbinic  ordinances 
in  several  particulars,  notably  divorce  and  the  regulation  of  the 
calendar. 

1  See  last  line  of  Sukka,  44a,  and  Rashi,  in  loc. 

2  These  sects  were  known  to  Eusebius  (II H  iv.  x.xii.  6)  from 
the  work  of  an  older  author,  Hegesippus  ;  and  Epiphanius  (Ilixr. 
xvii.  [PG  xli.  256])  mentions  as  a  Jewish  sect  the  Henierobap- 
tistae,  who  are  the  n'inc  'hl^a  (Bab.  Ber.  22(i ;  :Jer.  Ber.  iii. 
6,  c),  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Essenes. 

3  On  the  various  patristic  references  cited  above  see  S.  Krauss, 
'  The  Jews  in  the  Works  of  the  Church  Fathers,'  JQR  v.  [1892- 
98]  122-157,  vi.  [1893-94]  82-99,  225-261. 

•»  See  JB  viii.  [1904]  595,  xi.  [1905]  281. 

B  Inter  alia,  they  were  strict  Sabbatarians  and  did  not  believe 
that  ns^'n-ns  nnii  n^-jy  man  {Svkka,  436). 
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Another  Sadducean  sect  was  that  of  the  Dosi- 
tlieans  (see  art.  '  Dositheus '  in  JE  iv.  [1003]  643  f.). 
The  Ophites  and  Naa.sene.'*,  serpent-worshippers, 
Avere  (inostic  sects  tliat  .scarcely  come  within  the 
conlines  of  Judaism  (see  Graetz,  ii.  378,  and 
cf.  I'JJiE  vi.  238  f.).  Within  orthodox  Judaism 
dis.sent  wa.s  not  wanting.  In  addition  to  the 
.schisms  caused  by  p.seudo-Messiahs,  such  asTlieudas 
and  Judas  (Ac  [r^'-),  in  general,  there  was  a  great 
gap  of  tiiought  between  Palestine  and  Galilee  in 
[larticular.  The  North  was,  for  a  long  time,  ignor- 
ant and  sunerstitious,  and  especially  in  sucii  pouits 
as  demono]o<(y  dillerences  may  be  seen  between 
Palestine  and  Galilee  (see  art.  Demon.s  and  Spirit.s 
[Jewish],  vol.  iv.  p.  612  f.).  Further,  the  ill-feeling 
was  great  between  the  Rabbis  and  tlie  Jewish 
ruling  classes  in  Sepphoris  during  the  2nd  and  3ril 
centuries.  It  was  not  so  strong,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  between  the  educated  cla.sses  and  those 
known  as  Vtm  ha -ares,  as  is  often  maintained  (e.(/. 
in  art.  "Am  Ha-ares,  vol.  i.  p.  385f.).i 

Christianity  was,  of  course,  the  most  important 
and  enduring  of  all  the  sects.  A  general  considera- 
tion of  Christianity  and  of  its  relation  to  Judaism 
must  be  re.served  till  the  end  of  the  article.  For 
tiie  moment  it  will  suflice  to  mention  the  circum- 
stances that  close  alhnity  existed  between  the 
teaching  of  its  founder  and  that  of  the  Essenes  ; 
that  Christianity,  like  Judaism,  spread  rapidly  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  chiefly  where  Judaism  had 
fructified  the  soil  by  its  teachings ;  and  that  Chris- 
tianity, like  Judaism,  soon  developed  sects  and 
dissensions. 

The  three  great  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel,  arose  at  national  crises  when  their  aid  was 
most  needed.  All  of  them  preached  the  doctrine 
of  the  survival  of  the  Remnant,  but  in  none  of  them 
was  this  Isaianic  principle  so  strongly  marked  as 
in  their  great  successor,  R.  Johanan  ben  Zakkai. 
This  great  teacher  saw,  like  Jeremiah,  that  Judaism 
could  indeed  survive  the  loss  of  a  temple,  that  it 
was  universal,  not  national,  and  that  it  could 
flourish  as  well  in  foreign  lands  as  at  home.  He 
saw,  like  Isaiah,  that  the  great  ma.ss  of  the  people 
were  irreclaimable,  and  that  the  hope  of  Lsrael  lay 
in  the  survival  of  a  loyal  Remnant.  For  this  reason 
he  managed  to  escape  from  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
and,  i)resenting  himself  to  Titus,  craved  a  boon. 
This  was  granted,  and  he  received  permission  to 
found  a  school  at  Jamnia  (Jabne,  between  Jafla 
and  Ashdod).  This  scliool  proved  the  salvation  of 
Judaism.  After  the  fall  of  the  Temple,  when  despair 
was  universal,  it  was  from  tiiis  .-chool  that  new- 
hope  went  forth  and  a  new  epoch  developed  in  the 
history  of  Judaism.  Now  indeed  Judaism  became 
essentially  a  religion  of  a  book,  but  it  was  a  living 
book,  the  pages  of  which  were  loyal  human  hearts. 
As  the  Return  from  Babylon  resulted  in  the  dis- 
semination of  the  Written  Law%  .?o  this  '  Return,' 
or  revival,  resulted  in  the  elucidation  and  ultimate 
codification  of  the  Oral  Law  ;  it  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Talmud. 

The  name  of  '  .scribes '  (SSfrim)  was  given  to 
the  earlier  Pharisaic  Rabbis,  the  last  of  wliom 
was  Simon  the  Just.  The  Soferim  formed  the  mys- 
terious body  known  as  '  the  Great  Synagogue '  (nc:3 
nbiiin  [Ab6th,  i.  2]).  Whetlier  this  Avas  an  actual 
assembly  or  a  name  given  to  certain  Rabbis  is  a 
much  disputed  point. 

On  the  one  hand,  S.  Funk  writes (^«?s?.  des  Talmuds,  p.  83)  : 
'  Die  Grosse  Versamnilung  war  zunachst  eine  politische  Oberbe- 
horde  und  als  solche  eine  gesetzgebende  Korperschaft.  Da  aber 
ein  grosser  Teil  derselben,  zuniichst  die  Priester  und  Leviten, 

1  Cf.  A.  Biichlcr's  pamphlet,  cited  above  ^p.  5911') :  '  The 
Rabbis  reciprocated  the  feeling  [of  hatred],  but  It  found  expres- 
sion only  in  burlesque  exaggerations  {e.g.  those  quoted  in  art. 
'Am  Ha-ares)  addressed  to  scholars,  which  betrayed  their 
incapacity  of  doing  harm,  and,  I  think,  the  insincerity  of  their 
hatred '  (p.  58). 
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den  liohen  unci  hochsten  Kultusbehorden  vorstanden,  ist  es 
selbstverstiindlich,  dass  auch  religiose  Anordnungen  duioh 
diese  Versamniliing  getroffen  wurden.  Was  die  Sofenni  in  den 
Schulen  pelehrt,  wuide  durch  diese  zuni  Gesetze  erhoben."  On 
the  other  hand,  H.  E.  Ryle  {The  Canon  of  the  OT,  London,  1802, 
Excursus  A,  where  all  the  evidence  is  given)  saj's  (p.  270)  :  '  The 
evidence  is  quite  insutticient  to  justify  us  in  regarding  the 
"  Great  Synagogue  "  as  an  institution  which  ever  played  a  real 
part  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  ...  it  was,  we  believe,  a  dream 
of  the  Jewish  Doctors '  (see  also  Taylor,  p.  110  ;  and,  for  Herford's 
theory,  his  Pharisaism,  p.  21). 

The  successors  of  the  Soferini  wereca,\ledTan7u~nm 
(from  Aram.  tend  =  B.eh.  shand,  '  to  repeat ').  Their 
teaching  is,  in  consequence,  called  the  Mishna  (on 
which  see  art.  Talmud).  The  Soferim  formulated  ; 
the  Tannaini  repeated.  The  Tannaite  period  was 
less  constructive  than  conservative.  This  teaching 
was  naturally  not  uniform.  It  was  preserved 
verbally,  under  various  forms,  until  collected  by 
R.  Judah  the  Prince  (150-210),  who  made  the  re- 
cension of  R.  Meir  authoritative.  Otlier  versions 
were  'external'  (Boraitha;  see  annotated  ed.  of 
The  AuthorisedDaily  Prayer-Book,  by  I.  Abrahams, 
p.  xxv),  or  '  additions'  (Tosefta).  All  legal  matter 
was  called  HiUakha,  from  •^hr^,  '  to  walk,'  i.e.  a  course 
of  conduct.  Homiletical  and  allegorical  matter  was 
termed  Hagoddd  (or  Aggddd  in  Aramaic),  from 
the  hiph'fl  (TJn,  '  to  declare,  tell,  relate ')  of  iJj,  '  to 
be  conspicuous.'  Midrash  (q.v.),  or  exposition, 
was  the  Halakhic  or  Haggadic  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures. 

It  was  noted  for  the  use  of  the  parable,  which,  though  found 
in  the  OT,  was  revived  and  popularized  by  Jesus,  if  the  theory 
is  correct  which  is  advanced  by  H.  P.  Chajes,  who  maintains"' 
that  the  word  '  authority'  (efovuta),  in  the  phrase  'he  taught 
as  one  having  authority '  (Mt  729),  should  be  '  parable,'  the  Heb. 
root  hvr:^  meaning  both  '  rule  '  and  '  proverb.' 

After  the  Bar  Kokhba  war  the  schools  were 
transferred  to  Galilee  and,  ultimately,  to  Babylon. 
In  these  schools  the  Mishna  was  debated  by  later 
Rabbis,  known  as ' Amurdim,  and  their  discussions, 
in  Palestine  and  Babylon,  are  called  the  Palestinian 
and  Babylonian  Gemara  respectively.  The  word 
G^mdra  means  'completion.'  Mi.slinaand  Gemara 
together  are  called  Talmud.  Neither  the  Mishna 
nor  the  Gemara  was  written  down  at  first.  They 
Avere  preserved  orally. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  citing  these  works.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  they  embody  information  extending  over 
centuries,  and  that  they  frequently  give  individual  thoughts 
and  expressions.  Evidence  must  be  carefully  weighed  and 
used  with  discrimination.  The  date,  the  place,  and  the  author 
must  be  accurately  noted.  Evidence  for  Palestine  is  not  ahvav  s 
applicable  to  Galilee  or  Babylon.  Similarly,  chronological  unity 
must  be  maintained.  Further,  the  private  circumstances  of  a 
speaker  and  the  politics  of  his  age  must  be  remembered.  Thus, 
a  Rabbi  who  lived  in  an  age  of  persecution  will  scarcely  have 
known  the  meaning  of  tolerance.  One  who  lived  in  the  midst 
of  wicked  and  immoral  non-Jews  would  hardly  have  recom- 
mended his  pupils  or  his  flock  to  mix  with  heathen.  Haphazard 
citations  are  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

The  Talmud  is  a  corpus  juris  rather  than  a  code. 
The  reduction  of  all  the  legal  matter  to  an  orderly 
code  was  the  work  of  later  generations,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  Talmud  was  calculated  to  help 
the  memory  by  the  association  of  ideas,  by  the  use 
of  mnemonic  aids,  and  by  memoria  iechnica.  The 
Avhole  life  of  man  is  regulated,  and  every  act  of 
daily  life  is  considered.  Not  only  matters  essen- 
tially religious  are  dealt  with,  but  also  civil  matters, 
hygiene,  arclueology,  folklore,  medicine,  science, 
and  table  etiquette ;  indeed,  the  most  heterogeneous 
subjects  occur,  so  that  of  a  truth  the  motto  of  tiie 
Talmud  might  be  '  quicquid  agunt  homines  nostri 
farrago  libelli.'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Talmud  gives  verbatim  reports;  consequently,  it 
must  be  judged  not  as  an  encyclop.-edia  or  as  a  code 
of  Justinian,  but  as  a  Hansard.  Many  cases  are 
hypothetical  or  ideal  ;  many  '  hair-splitting'  argu- 
ments are,  in  point  of  fact,  exercises  in  logic  and 
mental  analysis  (see  above,  p.  588^).  Hillel.  wlio 
flourished  about  100  B.C.,  and  who  introduced 
Babylonian  learning  to  Palestine,  perfected  seven 
J  Markus-SUidien,  Berlin,  1899,  p.  11. 


measures  of  argument  (see  Tos.  Sank.  vii.  11.= 
Zuckermandel,  p.  427,  1.  4;  see  also  Schechter's 
note,  no.  12,  on  p.  110  =  556  of  Ab6th  de  B.  Nathan, 
Text  A,  perek  xxxvii.,  ed.  Schecliter),  later  de- 
veloped by  11.  Ishmael  to  thirteen  (see  Singer,  p.  13). 
Hillel  was  the  advocate  of  leniency  (mcqil),  his  rival 
Shammai,  of  rigour  (mahrnir).  Hillel's  example 
of  leniency  was  followed  by  his  grandson  Gamaliel 
I.,  son  of  Simon,  who  'lightened'  the  Law  by  his 
decisions.  This  Gamaliel  greatly  opposed  violence 
in  repressing  heresy,  and  it  was  'he  who  advocated 
the  release  of  Paul  (Ac  5^^-=*^).  He  is  also  known 
for  legislation  for  the  jirotection  of  women  and  his 
regulation  of  the  calendar.  For  a  detailed  account 
of  the  Talmudic  legislation  see  art.  Talmud. 

It  was  probably  due  to  the  rise  of  Christianity 
that  the  Canon  ^  of  the  Bible  was  formed.  The 
famous  passage  in  Baba  bathra,  146,  etc.  (which 
may  be  consulted  in  Ryle,  op.  cit..  Excursus  B), 
embodies  the  traditions  of  the  selection  of  the 
Scriptures.  Owing  to  the  diffusion  of  heretical 
books  (htsdnim,  a  term  which  may  indicate  either 
secular  books  or  prohibited  heretical  scriptures, 
and,  probably,  the  Gospels),  measures  had  to  be 
taken  to  protect  the  people  from  ascribing  inspi- 
ration to  documents  tliat  had  no  claim  to  suclx 
authority. 

'Apocryphal  books  are  called  'Oenuzim,  "hidden  away," 
books  preserved  as  ancient  but  not  adapted  for  public  reading 
.  .  .  (books)  whose  canonicity  was  disputed  .  .  .  different,  in 
spite  of  the  similarity  in  the  derivation  of  the  word,  from 
Apocrypha.  The  name  denotes  doubt  rather  than  final  rejec- 
tion '  (Ryle,  p.  187). 

It  is  said  that  the  fiercest  fight  raged  about  the 
inclusion  of  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes,  the  former 
because  the  allegorical  interpretation  was  not 
universally  adopted,  the  latter  because  of  its 
Sadducean  tendencies.  The  strength  of '  Akiba  was 
excited  in  their  favour,  and  the  books  received  the 
stamp  of  canonicity,  i.e.  they  were  said  '  to  delile 
the  hands.'  This  expression  is  indicative  of  the 
care  for  books  inculcated  Ijy  the  liabbis.  In  order 
to  ensure  safety  and  to  preserve  the  scrolls  from 
careless  handling,  they  were  declared  to  be  '  un- 
clean '  (see  the  Mislma,  treatise  Yddayini). 

The  Jews,  at  the  fall  of  tlie  Temple,  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups,  each  of  whicli  may  be 
typified  by  a  representative  hero.  (1)  There  was 
tiie  party  of  extreme  nationalism,  the  party  of  the 
zealots,  who  utterly  repudiated  Rome.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  class  was  'Akiba,  who  supported  the 
revolt  of  Bar  Kokhba  against  Hadrian.  The  great- 
ness of  'Akiba's  work  as  a  Halakhist  was  nearly 
lost  through  tlie  terrible  persecutions  and  wholesale 
exterminations  tliat  followed  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt  which  he  had  encouraged  as  a  nationalist. 
'Akiba  stood  for  nationalism,  but  he  stood  for  the 
Halakhil  as  well,  and  in  this  respect  he  dill'ers  from 
the  zealots  and  from  Bar  Kokhba,  whose  aims 
were  almost  wholly  political  (see,  further,  art. 
Akiba  ben  Joseph,  vol.  i.  pp.  274-276).  (2)  At 
the  other  extreme  stood  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  who 
represents  the  old  9asidrean  idea  in  its  purest 
form.  He  and  his  followers  concentrated  on  the 
Halakha,  and  were  indifferent  to  politics.  Joh- 
anan, like  Jeremiah,  was  denounced  as  a  traitor, 
because,  like  Jeremiah,  he  realized  the  hopelessness 
of  resistance,  and  saw  that  hope  lay  only  in  submis- 
sion and  in  strict  attention  to  the  Law.  He  was 
subjected  to  pei'secution  as  Jeremiah  was,  a,ml  had 
to  escape  from  Jerusalem  in  a  coffin.  (3)  The 
third  party  may  be  typified  by  Josephus  (q.v.), 
who,  though  equally  eager  for  the  Law  and  zealous 
for  Judaism,  believed  in  friendship  with  Rome. 
In  this,  but  in  this  alone,  he  is  reminiscent  of  the 
Hellenizers  under  the  Maccabreans  and  the  Sad- 
1  Quite  a  different  view  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Canon  is  taken 
by  M.  Caster,  The  Biblical  Lessons,  howAon,  1913  (reprinted 
from  Jexv.  Rev.  iii.  [1912-13]  194,  292,  427)  ;  cf .  also  ERE,  vol. 
ii.  p.  568  f. 
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dncees.  As  ie;:,'anls  nationalism  lie  stands  at  the 
opposite  extreme  to' A kiba,  .lolianan  beinj?  perhaps 
midway  between  the  two,  thou^'h  nearer  toJosejiiins. 
Admiration  for  what  was  laudable  in  Koman  insti- 
tutions was  not  conlined  to  the  Sadtlucees.  Paul 
boasts  with  jirido  of  his  Roman  citizenship,  and, 
almost  in  tiie  same  breath,  of  beinf,'a  keen  I'harisee. 
Even  if  Paul  be  re^^iarded  as  a  heretic,  Joseithus, 
no  less  conscious  of  the  pride  of  Koman  citizenship, 
was  faithful  to  the  Law. 

The  fall  of  the  Temple  made  the  Jews  wanderers, 
with  a  book  for  their  portable  fatherland  and  a 
code  for  their  nationality.  But  the  yearning  to 
return  to  Zion  showed  itself  to  be  deep  and  real. 
The  liturgy  contains  many  allusions  to  and  prayers 
for  a  restoration,  but  the  restoration  which  is 
described  as  the  Return  to  Zion  and  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem  meant  something  more  than  a  merely 
physical  return  and  rebuililing.  It  was  associatoil 
with  the  reign  of  universal  peace  and  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  Under  the  overpowering  inlluence 
of  the  catastrophe,  such  aspirations  could  not  have 
been  expressed  in  other  phraseology.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  ideas  bec-amc  separated.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  rebuilding  and  the  Return  are  not 
included  in  the  Thirteen  Creeds,  based  on  Mai- 
monides  (see  Abrahams,  Annotated  Praycr-Booh, 
p.  cii ;  ERE  iv.  246-'),  although  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  is  mentioned  as  an  article  of  faith. 
Judaism  has  no  dogmatic  precision  as  to  eschat- 
ology.  The  Return  may  be  exclusively  physical  in 
form,  but  not  necessarily  so.  So,  too,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  sacrilices.  The  verse  of  Hosea  (14^), 
'  Let  us  make  up  for  the  sacrifices  with  our  lips '  (see 
^imhi  and  also  Abrahams,  p.  xxiv),  was  taken  to 
indicate  the  supersession  of  sacrifice  by  prayer. 
The  allusions  to  sacrifices  in  the  liturgy  are,  for  the 
most  part,  reminiscences,  designed  to  preserve 
alive  the  memory  of  the  Temple,  as  is  \X\&' AhOdd, 
or  Temple  service,  of  the  high  priest,  in  the  Miisaf 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  belief  in  the  re- 
storation of  the  sacrifices  is  not  clear,  and  many 
citations  could  be  adduced  on  both  sides  (cf.  O.  J. 
Simon,  '  Authority  and  Dogma  in  Judaism,'  JQR 
V.  231-243,  and  the  counter-statement  of  M. 
Hyamson,  ib.  469-482). 

This  spiritualization  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
homilies  of  the  Midrash  and  the  allegorization  of 
Pliilo.  It  was  also  one  of  the  points  of  dilierence 
between  Sadducees  and  Pharisees.  As  an  instance 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Sadducean  sect  of 
Boethus  (Meg.  Ta'anith,  iv.)  rejected  the  old 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  lex  talionis,^ 
adopted  by  the  Plin.risees,  in  which  '  the  value  of 
an  eye'  was  to  be  given  for  '  an  eye.'  The  Saddu- 
cees claimed  that  the  apparently  literal  explanation 
was  correct  and  upheld  severity.  The  Pharisees, 
on  the  other  hand,  pointed  out  that  the  injured 
party  did  not,  in  fact,  receive  compensation  by  this 
means.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  tendency 
to  spiritualize  and  allegorize  bad  been  long  existent. 

For  the  groAvth  of  angelology,  see  art.  Demoxs 
AND  Spirits  (Jewish).  The  effect  of  Gnostic 
learning  and  the  continued  influence  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy made  themselves  felt  even  on  Rabbis.  It  is 
said  (Tos.  Hagiga,  ii.,  ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  234, 
1.  7)  that  four  Rabbis  entered  Paradise,  i.e.  indulged 
in  the  study  of  speculative  philosophy.  Ben  Zoma 
lost  his  reason  ;  Ben  Azzai  died  young ;  Elisha  ben 
Abuya  'cut  down  the  little  plants'  (corrupted 
young  students)  and  became  an  apostate ;  'Akiba 
alone  emerged  in  safety.  It  was  feared  that  many 
who  were  unfitted  might  be  led  to  undertake  meta- 
physical research,  and  the  Raljbis  accordingly 
ordained  that  certain  portions  (i.e.  nmj,',  incest,  etc.) 
of  the  Scriptures  should  not  be  taught  imblicly ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  might  be  imparted  to  two 
1  See  above,  p.  58S. 


students  but  not  to  a  greater  number  at  one  time  ; 
other  portions,  e.g.  dtkhj,  'cosmology,  genesis,' 
should  not  be  taught  except  to  one  student,  in 
private.  The  most  mystical  of  all  cha])ter8  was 
not  taught  at  all,  but  was  reserved  for  individual 
study  in  mature  age. 

The  (■haptcr  thus  prescribed  was  Kzk  1,  known  as  nryo 
naonD.l,  the  '  work  of  tlic  obnriot,'  on  account  of  the  spcmila- 
tiong  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Deity  which  would  be  aroused. 
For  this  reason,  cosmology  was  not  much  encoura^'cd  (see 
'Jewish 'sections  of  artt.  Aok»  ok  tiik  Woiau  and  Cosmoooky 
AND  Cosmoloqy).  'Ask,'  it  was  cited,  '  concernintf  the  early 
days  which  were  before  thee,  from  {\^))  the  day  when  God 
created  man  upon  the  earth,  from  one  extremity  (n;(ij3i>i)  of 
tlie  heaven  to  the  other*  (Dt  i^'j  ;  note  the  force  of  the  accumu- 
lated prepositions).  This  was  explained  us  follows :  '  Ask  as  to 
the  befrinninff  of  the  formation  of  m.ilter  (/.c.  li'rishUk),  but 
not  about  the  period  before,  about  the  cri;;aion  of  matter'  (for 
all  this  of.  the  whole  of  Tos.  Ilag.  ii.,  cited  nbove). 

During  this  period  the  development  of  the  liturgy 
Avas  marked.  It  is  very  probable  that,  in  early 
times,  the  form  of  the  prayers  varied  on  eacTi 
occasion.  It  was  held  that  a  fixed  formula  of 
prayer  was  mechanical,  hence  useless. 

R.  Simeon  b.  Nathaniel,  a  pupil  of  U.  Johanan  ben  Zakkai, 
said:  'Be  careful  to  read  the  Sh'^ma'  and  to  say  the  "Amidah, 
and  when  thou  prayest,  regard  not  thy  prayer  as  a  fixed 
mechanical  task  (qebha),  but  as  an  appeal  for  niercy  and  grace 
before  the  All-present '  (Ab6th,  ii.  17  =  «inger,  p.  189  f.;  Charles, 
ii.  097).  The  word  t/i'l/hn'  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  a  lixed  time 
for  devotions  (see  Minhna  Berakhuth,  iv.  1),  but  in  the  i)a«gage 
cited  it  has  a  bad  sense.  The  proper  feeling  was  kawiuniiah.,^ 
or  an  attuned  spirit :  without  tliia  feeling  of  attention,  the 
prayer  was  nugatory  (see  the  formula  of  self -dedication,  before 
performing  a  commandment,  which  begins  |!;d  'jjn  [Singer, 
pp.  14,  15,  218,  232,  etc.]).  The  early  Hasidim  used' to  wait  an 
hour  (ni/y*)  before  prayer,  in  order  to  induce  this  frame  of  mind. 
•  We  do  not  rise  for  prayer  unless  imbued  with  deep  seriousness' 
(•L^'^<^  133,  lit.  'heaviness  of  head,'  opposed  to  E^NT  niVp,  'light- 
iiessof  head,  \<i\\ty,'[Ab6th,  iii.  17  =  Singer,  193;CharIes,  ii.  7ol]). 
'  Even  if  the  kinj;  greet  a  man,  he  should  not  reply  ;  even  if  a 
serpent  bo  wound  round  his  heel,  he  should  not  pause'  (ilishna 
Beraklwth,  v.  1).  R.  Eliezersays,  'Whoso  maketh  his  prayer  a 
fixed  burden  {qebha'),  his  prayers  are  not  appeals'  (ib.  iv.  4). 
Similar  citations  could  be  freely  adduced.  Prayer  was  to  be  not 
merely  heartfelt,  but  also  fluent  (V23  •T^'Jif'  [ib.  iv.  S,  v.  6]). 

Further,  it  is  known  that  originally  it  was 
prohibited  to  write  down  a  formula  of  blessing. 
'Those  Mho  write  down  nb-13  (v. I.  niDVn)  are  like 
tliose  who  burn  the  Torah'  [Shabb.  Ih'ii).  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  does  not  simply  mean,  as 
Rashi  suggests,  that  written  blessings  are  not  to 
be  rescued  from  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath.  In  any 
case,  however,  m^nn  were  not  generally  written 
down.  The  reader  knew  or  received  instructions 
as  to  the  subjects  of  his  prayer  and  the  order  in 
which  they  were  to  be  arranged.  Frequently 
certain  plirases  were  specified,  but  the  general 
framework  was  left  to  the  taste  and  inspiration  of 
the  nos  n'hv,  or  precentor.  In  the  course  of  time, 
owing  either  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  oliicials  or 
to  a  desire  to  ensure  uniformity,  the  prayers  were 
written  down,  but  the  improvisation  and  composi- 
tion of  original  prayers  survived  in  the  pii/yiit,  or 
poetical  hymns,  of  later  times. 

The  central  portion  of  the  morning  and  evening 
service  was,  of  course,  the  recital  of  the  sh^nni  (see 
Singer,  p.  40 ;  Abrahams,  p.  1 ;  cf .  also  Taylor, 
Excursus  iv.,  p.  116)  with  the  blessings  appropriate 
to  it.  This  is  fully  discussed  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  Bcrakhoth.  The 'Amidah  was  formu- 
lated by  R.  Gamaliel,  who  'introduced  the  usage 
of  set  prayers '  (Graetz,  ii.  366) ;  the  kernel  of  tlie 
prayer  is  much  older,  and  very  probably  goes  back 
to  the  early  Soferim. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  tradition  has  ascribed  to  5Io.=os  and 
Ezra  many  institutions,  whose  origin,  da(in:_'  back  to  ancient 
times,  was  already  forgotten.  To  Ezra  es]>ecially  is  attributed 
all  that  pertains  to  the'  reading  of  the  Law  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  Liturgy '  (A.  Biichler,  JQR  v.  423). 

Many  Psalms  and  Scriptural  extracts  were  in- 
cluded in  the  services,  and  many  touching  i)rayers 

1  See  H.  O.  Enelow,  mStudies  in  Jewish  Lit.  issued  in  Honour 
ofK.  Kohler,  pp.  82-107. 
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of  the  Tann.aitic  age  have  been  preserved.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  has  been  shown  by  Taylor  ^  to  be 
composed  of  plirases  taken  from  contemporary 
Rabliinic  prayers,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
Singer  (p.  7,  pif";  ''7; ;  Abrahams,  p.  xix  ;  see  also 
M.  Gaster,  Book  of  Prayer  .  .  .  ace.  to  the  Custom 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jctvs,  i.  3). 

The  reading  of  the  Law  and  of  selected  propheti- 
cal passages  took  place  on  Sabbaths",  festivals,  and 
fasts ;  the  Law  alone  was  read  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, Monday  and  Thursday  mornings  (market 
days),  and  on  other  occasions,  such  as  the  New 
Moon.  The  reading  from  the  prophets  was  called 
Haftdrd  (from  the  root  pdtar,  '  to  be  free  or 
finisiied ') ;  this  name,  as  also  the  alternative  Nnp.V, 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  of  its  following  the 
Sidrd,  or  Pentateuchal  lesson  (see  Abrahams, 
p.  clvi).  When,  therefore,  the  Milsdf,  or  addi- 
tional service,  was  read  after  an  interval,  and  not 
immediately  following  shali&rith  (morning),  the 
conclusion  of  the  Haftara  would  mark  almost  the 
end  of  the  service.  The  Law  was  read,  in  Babylon, 
in  an  annual  cycle  of  consecutive  sections.  In 
Palestine,  a  triennial  cycle  existed  (see  A.  Biichler, 
JQR  V.  420  ff.,  but  ct.  M.  Gaster,  i.  77).  It  is 
possible  that  the  selection  of  the  Haftara  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  (Lk  4^"), 
but  it  was  intended  to  have  some  point  of  contact 
with  the  Pentateuchal  portion  of  the  day.  Both 
Sidra  and  Haftara  were  translated  by  the  mHurg^- 
tndn  ('interjireter '),  verse  by  verse.  In  the  case 
of  the  Haftara,  the  version  was  more  homiletical, 
and  greater  sections  were  rendered  at  a  time.  The 
Targum  was  greatly  esteemed  (see  art.  Targums). 
A  man  was  to  study  the  Sidra  tAAdce  in  Hebrew 
and  once  in  the  Targum.  To  this  day  the  Targum 
is  universally  studied  among  Jews,  privately,  all 
over  the  world.  The  Yemenites  also  have  an 
Aralnc  Targum  ;  the  Sephardim,  a  Spanish  Targum, 
which  is  read  publicly  verse  by  verse  on  the  ninth 
of  Ab ;  the  Ashkenazic  Yiddish  versions  are  not 
generally  used  in  service. 

The  Eighteen  Benedictions  contain  paragraphs 
relating  to  the  Messiah  and  to  the  Resurrection. ^ 
The  latter  subject  is  introduced  at  the  beginning, 
after  the  mention  of  the  patriarchs;  and  this 
collocation  seems,  perhaps,  to  imply  that  the 
proof  of  immortality  employed  by  Jesus  ('God  of 
Abraham  .  .  .  not'  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living,'  Mt  22^'\  Mk  1226£-,  Lk  203"'-)  was 
Rabbinic.  Whatever  vagueness  may  have  existed 
before,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  age  held 
firmly  to  the  belief,  in  broad  terms,  in  immortality 
and  in  resurrection.  The  expansion  or  philo- 
sophical analysis  belongs  to  the  early  medifeval 
period.  The  belief  of  the  Tannaitic  age  in  im- 
mortality and  in  resurrection,  the  result  of  the 
Pharisaic  victory  over  the  Sadducees,  was  un- 
shaken. The  tendency  of  Tannaitic  religious 
thought,  in  the  Haggada  especially,  was  opti- 
mistic, and  these  two  ideas  are  the  outcome  of 
optimism.  The  range  of  Haggada  extended  over 
every  sphere  of  daily  life  and  tinged  everything 
with  bright  and  pleasant  hues.  Tlie  Haggada  re- 
flects the  spirit  of  the  Halakhfi,  and,  consequently, 
the  conceptions  of  the  next  world,  as  well  as  of  this, 
were  given  an  optimistic  turn.  The  Messianic 
ideal  in  the  Haggada  is  based  on  the  prophetical 
reign  of  peace.  The  troubles  or  '  birth  pangs '  that 
were  to  precede  tlie  advent  of  the  divine  Saviour 
were  naturally  identified  by  many  of  the  people 
with  the  hardshij^s  and  persecutions  connected  with 
the  Roman  occupation.  Hence  tlie  thought  arose 
that  the  Messiah  would  first  of  all  deliver  Israel 

1  Op.  cit.  124  ;  see  also  Herford,  pp.  118,  124 ff.,  where  Weber 
is  cited. 

2  On  these  see   Abrahams,  p.    Iv,  and    E.    G.   Ilirseh,  art. 
'  Shemoneh  'Esreh,'  in  JE  xi.  [1905]  270-282. 


from  the  power  of  the  heathen,  and  thus  the 
temporal  Messiah,  of  the  type  of  Judas  and 
Theudas  (Ac  5"^'-)  and  of  Bar  Kokhba,  gained 
popular  support.  Yet  it  was  taught  that  no 
supernatural  deliverer  was  to  be  expected,  nor  a 
successful  general.  '  The  only  difference  between 
the  present  and  the  coming  ages  will  be  in  the 
(absence  of)  Gentile  domination '  (see  Berakhoth 
Mb,  126,  13a).  In  the  Eighteen  Blessings,  the 
paragraph  dealing  with  the  Messiah  (cf.  above, 
p.  586^)  is  placed  immediately  after  the  prayer  for 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  Naturally,  the  ideas 
as  to  the  Messiah  varied  according  to  the  political 
circumstances,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Gentiles  (see  J. 
Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah,  London,  1877, 
p.  331).  This  relation  was  sometimes  friendly, 
sometimes  hostile,  according  to  the  morality  of  the 
non-Jews  and  their  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  the 
experience  of  the  speaker. 

While  the  Jewish  attitude  to  the  problem  of  evil 
remained  unchanged,  in  that  evil  was  subordinate 
to  the  Deity  and  controlled  and  created  by  Him, 
sin,  according  to  Jewish  belief,  was  in  man's  own 
choice,  the  evil  inclination  (ycser  ha-rd)  being 
parallel  to  the  yeser  tubh.  The  doctrine  of  original 
virtue,  or  the  hereditary  grace  of  the  patriarchs, 
was  the  Jewish  counterpart  to  original  sin  (see  S. 
Levy,  Doctrine  of  Original  Virtue,  and  'Jewish 
Conceptions  of  Original  Sin,'  in  Jews'  College 
Jubilee  Volume,  London,  1906,  p.  211  ff.;  cf.  also 
Porter's  Essay,  cited  below,  p.  607).  Man  was 
as  much  bound  to  give  thanks  for  evil  as  for  good 
{Berakhoth,  ix.  6) ;  and,  on  hearing  evil  tidings, 
God's  name  must  be  praised  and  a  pronouncement  of 
resignation  to  the  divine  decree  must  be  uttered  (see 
Singer,  pp.  292  and  318  [jnnpnit];  Abrahams, 
p.  ccxxvi ;  cf.  also  the  Eaddish  [on  which  see  ERE 
i.  459  f.],  J).  75).  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  begin- 
nings of  a  set  creed,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  used  by  the  Christian  Church. 

Undoubtedly  Isaiah  56  embodies  three  different  codes  of  life 
or  creeds,  required  of  three  different  classes,  viz.  the  ordinary 
Jew,  the  proselyte,  and  the  eunuch.  All  tliree  are  enjoined  to 
observe  justice  and  righteousness  and  to  believe  in  the  redemp- 
tion. (1)  The  first  class,  in  addition,  must  keep  the  Sabbath 
and  refrain  from  all  wrong.  (2)  The  eunuchs  are  to  lieep  the 
Sabbath,  observe  the  covenant,  and  do  what  is  pleasing  to  God. 
(3)  The  proselytes,  'that  join  themselves  to  the  Lord,  to  serve 
him,  and  to  love  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  are  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
and  the  covenant.  The  '  Seven  Commandments  of  the  Sons  of 
Noah'  (on  which  see  ERE  iv.  245i,  and  art.  'Laws,  Noachian,' 
in  JE  vii.  [1904]  C48-C50)  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  Jewish 
creed  ;  they  were  the  signs  by  which  civilization  was  recognized 
and  divided  from  barbarism,  fundamental  laws  of  intercourse 
common  to  civilized  humanity.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  so- 
called  creed  of  Ten  Articles,"  quoted  by  Aphraates,  who  lived 
about  A.D.  345,  is  in  reality  an  old  Jewish  creed  converted  into 
Christian  use  by  the  omission  of  one  letter  Ot^  fo*'  ^r-MS), 
which  alters  the  future  tense  to  the  past,  in  tlie  10th  art.,  'and 
he  has  sent  his  Messiah  into  the  world.'  This  theory  of  H.  L. 
Pass  (JThSt  ix.  [1907-08]  267-284  ;  the  creed  is  also  conveniently 
given  by  J.  Gvvynn,  in  Hicene  and  Pust-Hicene  Fathers,  2nd  ser., 
xiii.  [Oxford,  1898]  345)  can  be  supported  by  a  comparison  with 
the  kaddtsh  in  the  Sephardic  form  (see  M.  Gaster,  Book  of 
Prayer,  i.  14,  25,  50,  55 ;  especially  the  forms  used  on  the 
New  Year  [ib.  ii.  27],  ninth  of  Ab,  and  at  funerals) ;  in  the 
ordinary  Ashkenazic  version,  even  in  that  used  at  timerals,  the 
Messianic  clauses  ari*TO  3"i.(3'l  riiQlB  riDij;')  are  omitted  (see  D. 
Pool,  The  Old  Jewish- Aramaic  Prayer  The  Kaddish,  Leipzig, 
1909).  Pass  also  quotes  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Jew 
Ananias  in  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (p.  272  f.),  and 
suggests  a  symbolic  use  of  Scriptural  references.  The  number 
ten,  used  by  Aphraates,  suggests  analogy  with  the  Decalogue, 
the  daily  recital  of  which  was  discontinued  because  of  the 
cavillings  of  the  Minim,  perhaps  Christians  (see  Taylor,  Ex- 
cursus iv.  119).  Undoubtedly  the sA'ma'  was  the  vital  Jewish 
'creed,'  and  the  liturgical  paragraph,  a'!(2l  n;:N,  by  which  it  is 
followed,  seems  to  show  that  it  was  so  intended. 

4.  To  Maimonides. — In  the  period  now  under 
consideration,  Jewish  history  has  to  deal  far  more 
with  the  history  of  the  Jews  than  with  Judaism. 
The  Diaspora  developed  rapidly,  and  the  Jews 
spread  abroad  to  the  remotest  lands  of  East  and 
West,  to   Malabar  and   to   France.     During  this 
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dispersion,  in  proportion  as  the  personal  history  of 
the  Jews  hecoines  of  interest,  owing  to  their  varied 
fortunes,  tiie  course  of  Judaism  seems  unevent- 
fuh  Judaism  was,  in  fact,  recuperating  after 
the  creative  energy  of  the  preceding  centuries. 
Evolution  moves  in  stages,  not  in  a  path  of  gradual 
and  imperceptible  progress.  The  schools  of  Pales- 
tine, both  in  Juda-a  and  in  Galilee,  had  been 
creative ;  so,  too,  had  been  the  Babylonian  acade- 
mies in  their  time.  But  the  ages  of  the  later 
Amoraim  and  Saboraim  collected  and  formulated. 
The  ciiief  centres  of  intellectual  activity  in  Babylon 
were  Sura  (also  known  as  Mata  INIahasya),  Nehar- 
dea,  INIahuza,  and  Pumbeditha.  Abba-Arika, 
known  as  Rabh  (A.D.  175-247),  was  instrumental 
in  raising  the  importance  of  the  Babylonian 
schools.  1  He  Avas  educated  at  Tiberias,  under 
Judah  I.,  and,  after  his  return  to  Babylon,  he 
founded  his  school  about  220  and  gathered  a  large 
number  of  pupils.  Babylonia  now  began  to  attain 
a  higher  renown  than  Palestine  and  Galilee  for 
scholarship  and  llabbinic  authority.  Ammi  and 
Assi,  the  leaders  in  Juda'a,  acknowledged  tlie 
supremacy  of  Kabh's  successors  in  Babylon  {c.;/., 
Bab.  Shebu'oth,  47rt).  The  growth  of  the  schools 
was  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  morality  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Babylon,  which  had  hitherto  been  of 
a  low  standard.  The  line  ethical  sayings  of  Rabh 
deserve  special  notice  (see  \V.  Bacher,  Agada  dcr 
bab.  Amonier,  Strassburg,  1878,  pp.  1-33).  His 
teaching  Avas  universalistic,  and  inculcated  love  for 
all  humanitJ^  The  influence  of  Rabh  was  especi- 
ally great  in  restoring  the  old  Jewish  ideal  of  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  for  decay  had  set  in.  He  is 
said  to  be  the  author  of  Musaf  for  the  New  Year 
(see  Singer,  p.  245),  and  of  ah\]i  'i-j  y-iv  nnx-  (Singer, 
p.  259  ;  Abrahams,  p.  cci)  for  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. He  devoted  much  attention  to  the  liturgj\ 
The  great  opponent  of  Rabh  was  Mar  Samuel  (also 
called  Ariokh  [Shabb.  53a]),  head  of  the  academy 
of  Nehardea  (c.  165-257).  The  rivalry  of  these 
two  teachers  may,  in  some  respects  perhaps,  be 
compared  to  the  contests  of  JHUel  and  Shammai. 
Yet  Rabh,  though  inclining  to  severity  in  his  judg- 
ments, was  not  unlike  Hillcl  in  disposition  (see 
Bab.  Bek.  496).  Samuel  inclined  to  the  Persian 
sages ;  Rabh  strenuously  opposed  any  non- Jewish 
influence  and  teaching. 

'  Rab,  entirely  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  nation, 
refused  to  allow  the  customs  of  the  Persians  to  exert  any  in- 
fluence on  those  of  the  Jews,  and  even  forbade  these  latter  to 
adopt  any  practice,  however  innocent,  from  the  Magi:  "lie 
who  learns  a  single  thing  of  the  Magi  merits  death."  Samuel, 
on  the  other  hand,  learnt  many  things  of  the  Persian  sages 
.  .  .  None  of  his  decrees,  however,  were  possessed  of  such  im- 
portant results  as  the  one  bj'  which  he  declared  the  law  of  the 
land  to  be  just  as  binding  on  the  Jews  as  their  own  law 
(N:n  Xn^Van  wan)  .  .  .  Jeremiah  had  given  to  the  families 
which  were  exiled  to  Babylon,  the  following  urgent  exhortation 
as  to  their  conduct  in  a  foreign  land  :  "Seek  the  peace  of  the 
city  whither  ye  have  been  carried  away  captives."  Samuel  hud 
transformed  this  exhortation  into  a  religious  precept:  "Tlic 
law  of  tl;e  State  is  a  binding  law."  To  Jeremiah  and  Mar- 
Samuel  Judaism  owes  the  possibility  of  existence  in  a  foreign 
country '  (Graetz,  ii.  526,  52-1,  525).  Another  of  Samuel's  claims 
to  fame  is  his  regulation  of  the  calendar,  based  on  his  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  which  he  had  acquired  from  Magian  in- 
structors. He  said  of  himself  that  he  knew  his  way  as  accur- 
ately among  the  paths  of  the  heavens  as  in  the  streets  of 
Nehardea,  but  that  he  could  not  explain  the  courses  of  the 
comets  (tier.  iiHb).  His  other  name,  Jarhinuah,  was  derived 
from  his  facility  in  fixing  the  calendar  montlis  (y'rah). 

Among  the  later  principals  of  Pumbeditha  was 
R.  Joseph,  regarded  by  Hai  Gaon  as  the  author  of 
the  Targum  to  the  Prophets  (cf.  JE  xii.  [1906]  61"). 

He  is  said  to  have  translated  those  portions  of  the  Prophets 
which  had  hitherto  not  existed  in  an  Aramaic  version.  His 
object  was  probably  to  supersede  the  Peshitta,  just  as  Aquila 
superseded  the  Septuagint.  Although  the  Peshitta  version  of 
the  canonical  books  was  the  work  of  Jewish  translators,  certain 
of  the  Prophets — e.g.,  Isaiah — were  revised  by  Christians  and 
amended  from  the  Greek  text.    The  NT  was  revised  by  Rabbula, 

1  See  W.  Bacher,  'Abba  Arika,'  in  JE  i.  [1901]  29 f.  ;  and  for 
Rabh's  rival,  .Mar  Samuel,  J.  Z.  Lauterbach,  'Samuel  Yarhina'ah,' 
ib.  xL  [laOoJ  2'J-31. 


liishop  of  IMcssa  (411-435),  and  the  unrevised  text  still  exists  in 
llie  Curetoiiian  MS  and  the  Sinai  Palimpsest.  The  Old  Syriac 
version  ^oes  back  probably  to  the  'li\d  cent.  ;  as  regards  the 
CXT  Peshifta,  it  was  <  enainly  used  by  Aphraates  (a.d.  345;  cf. 
J.  Parisot,  in  Patruloi/ia  Syriaca,  I.  "i.  {l^aris,  1S94]  p.  xliii),  a 
contemporary  of  R.  Joseph.  It  is,  therefore,  very  likely  that 
Joseph  undertook  a  Targum  in  order  to  provide  the  Jews  with 
a  version  of  their  own. 

The  great  achievement  of  the  schools  in  Meso- 
potamia was  the  Babylonian  Gemarfi.  When  the 
creative  power  of  the  teachers  of  Halfikiia  began 
to  dimini.-'ii,  the  time  arrived  to  'seal  up  tradition.' 
R.  Ashi,  the  son  of  Sinuii  (352-427),  a  teacher  of 
tlie  Sura  school,  which  he  rebuilt  and  rai.sed  to  an 
eminent  position,  was  one  of  the  greatest  exponents 
of  his  time,  and  he  was  known  by  tlie  honorific 
title  of  Rabbanfi,  'our  master.'  Ashi  began  the 
collection  and  arrangement  of  tlie  Talmud,  although 
this  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  the  production  of 
a  written  te.xt.  He  devoted  his  labours,  which 
extended  over  hfty  years,  to  the  comparison  of 
materials  and  placing  in  order  of  all  the  decisions, 
corollaries,  and  facts  of  Haggada  and  Haldkha 
which  had  accrued  through  the  ages.  The  text 
was  preserved  orally  for  some  considerable  time  to 
come.  Ashi's  work  ^  was  continued  and  completed 
by  Rabina  and  Sura  and  Jose  of  Pumbeditha.  In 
499,  when  Rabina  died,  the  Talmud  of  Babylon 
was  linished.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  had  been 
concluded,  it  is  generally  held,  about  a  century 
and  a  half  previously.  Our  knowledge  of  Judaea 
is  so  scanty  for  this  period  that  nothing  can  be  said 
with  certainty,  but  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
the  place  of  compilation  was  Tiberias.  The  Talmud 
was  in  no  sense  a  popular  work.  It  was  taught 
and  studied  in  the  schools  by  the  Geonim,  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Saboraim.  As  a  code  it  was  unwieldy, 
and  could  not  be  easily  consulted  by  private  persons.^ 
Consequently,  in  course  of  time  there  grew  up 
other  arrangements  which  were  shorter  and  more 
accessible.  The  Talmud  has,  however,  always  re- 
mained the  ultiniate  source  of  learning.  Its  decisions  f 
have  been  moditied  and  its  contents  arranged  and 
re-arranged  repeatedly  ;  but  no  book,  after  the 
Bible,  has  exerted  so  much  influence  on  Judaism/ 
Code  succeeded  code,  commentary  followed  upon 
commentary ;  finally,  the  Talmud  became  a  held 
of  learning,  more  or  less  abstract,  while  for  practical 
questions  reference  would  be  made,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  code  of  the  day  (see,  further,  art. 
Talmud).  Between  the  Talmud  and  the  ShulMn 
'Arukhoi  Joseph  Qaro  (1564-65),  which  is  almost 
universally  accepted  to-day  as  the  exposition  of 
orthodox  Judaism,  many  other  codes  intervene. 
With  these  the  develoi)ment  of  Judaism  is  vitally 
concerned  (see  S.  Daiches,  'Jewish  Codes  and 
Codifiers, '  J'cw.  Chron.,  Jan.  1,  1909,  p.  24  f.,  Jan.  8, 
p.  28  f.,  Jan.  15,  p.  25  f.,  also  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form). 

The  first  three  codes  emanated  from  Babylon. 
The  Gaon  Jehudai  b.  Nahman,  at  Sura,  is  said  to 
have  written  the  IhllCikhCth  P^suquth,  about  770. 
The  EalC(kh6th  G'dhOlCth,  or  Eish6n6thoi  R,  Simon 
^Cayyara,  who  was,  according  to  Abraham  ibn 
Uaud,  a  Rabbi  of  Pumbeditha  about  750,  are 
thought,  in  reality,  to  be  of  later  date,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century.  They  could  not 
have  been  the  model  for  Jehudai.  The  Cairo 
Genizah  has  jneserved  part  of  this  work,  which 
probably  existed  in  the  form  of  loose  letters. 
Gaon  Ahai  Avrote  his  Sheiltoth,  a  book  of  responsa, 
constituting  a  Halakhic  exposition  of  the  weekly 
Sidra,  or  Pentateuchal  lesson.  As  a  practical 
hand-book,  the  pupils  of  Gaon  Jehudai  formulated 
ix-i  ni3S7,  'Laws  of  "Refer!",'  in  which  laws  and 
questions  of  the  daj'  were  treated.^ 

1  See,  further,  W.  Bacher, '  Ashi,'  in  JE  ii.  [1902]  187  f. 

2  See  M.  Schloessinger,  '  Ychudai  ben  Nahman,'  JE  xii.  [1906] 
590  f. ;  and  '  Kay  vara,  Simeon,'  ib.  vii.  [1904]  461  f.  ;  L.  Ginzberg, 
'Aha  (Ahai)  of  Sliabha,'  16.  i.  [1901]  27t5  f. ;  the  differentiation  of 
these  various  codes  is  a  matter  of  bome  dibput«. 
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The  triunipli  of  Christianity  and  its  adoption  by 
Constantine  meant  the  humiliation  of  the  Jews. 
Numerous  repressive  acts  of  legislation  were  passed 
against  their  religion,  and  outbursts  of  persecution 
\A^re  frequent.  Jews  were  prohibited  from  enter- 
ing Jerusalem,  and  their  lives  were  burdened  with 
liardships  and  oppressive  restrictions.  Prelates  of 
the  Church,  such  as  John  Chrysostom  of  Antioch, 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
were  among  their  bitterest  persecutors,  and  the 
Emperors,  when  friendly,  or  at  least  not  ill-disposed, 
to  the  Jews,  were  frequently  persuaded  by  their 
priests  to  change  their  attitude.  Even  Jerome, 
who,  like  Ambrose,  owed  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
to  Jewish  teachers,  publicly  declared  his  hatred  of 
them.  Yet  the  popes  themselves  and  the  Roman 
bishops  were  often  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  they 
not  infrequently  stood  forth  as  the  champions  and 
protectors  of  the  Jews.  The  Arians,  as  a  rule, 
were  more  tolerant  than  the  Athanasians.  The 
reign  of  Julian,  who  abandoned  Christianity,  was 
a  brief  interval  of  light  for  the  Jews  amid  their 
sorrows.  But  on  Judaism  itself  the  domination  of 
Christianity  had  little  influence.  In  the  same  way, 
little  effect  was  experienced  from  the  rise  of  the 
Sasanian  Dynasty  (224-G51),  founded  by  Ardashir 
Papakan,  which  brought  into  greater  prominence 
the  worship  of  fire.  The  Jews  themselves  suliered 
at  first  from  the  extreme  sternness  with  which  the 
profane  use  of  fire  was  prevented,  but  by  the  time  of 
tlie  first  Shapur  (242-271)  the  relations  between  the 
two  religions  were  amicably  readjusted. 

Mention  miist  be  made  of  a  false  Messiah  (see 
art.  Messiah.?,  Pseudo-)  who  arose  in  Crete  during 
the  time  of  Ashi,  i.e.  before  427.  About  this  time 
hopes  of  the  millennium  were  spreading,  and  the 
long-awaited  deliverer  was  expected.  This  was, 
to  some  extent,  due  to  an  ancient  Sibylline  oracle 
(see  Graetz,  ii.  617),  which  placed  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  in  tlie  85th  jubilee,  between  A.D.  440  and 
470.  In  proportion  as  persecution  became  stronger, 
these  hopes  grew  more  vigorous.  The  Chronicles 
of  Jerahmeel,  composed,  according  to  Gaster,during 
the  first  centuries  of  the  common  era  (M.  Gaster, 
Chron.  of  Jer.,  London,  1899,  p.  xxxix),  contain 
such  eschatological  calculations.  These  Messianic 
ideas  were  sti-ongly  discouraged  by  Ashi,  and  this 
event  had  no  permanent  influence  on  Judaism. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  successors  to  the 
Amoraim  were  called  Sahuravm.  The  name  is 
connected  with  the  Aramaic  and  Syriac  words  for 
gospels,  evangelist  {sharthd,  shardnd),  etc.,  and 
probably  implied  a  teacher  or  expounder.  The 
tSaboraim  had  little  share  in  the  redaction  of  the 
Talmud,  altliough  some  small  Saboraic  element 
has  been  preserved  ;  practically,  it  was  completed 
by  their  predecessors.  The  age  of  the  Saboraim  is 
reckoned  from  the  final  redaction  of  the  Talmud 
until  the  first  of  the  Geonim,  Mar  Rab  Mar,  in 
609.  The  word  Gdon  (pi.  G'^dntm)  literally  signi- 
fies '  pride,  majesty  '  (Pr  16^^  in  a  bad  sense  ;  Am 
8'',  Is  60^^,  in  a  good  sense),  and  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Ps  475  [EV ''].  The  chief  of  the  Sura  academy 
was  the  Gaon,  the  teachers  of  Pumbeditlia  being 
more  frequently,  though  not  exclusively,  called 
Rabbanim.  The  Gaon  of  Sura  usually  took  pre- 
cedence. The  Gaon  Avas  the  academic  and  spiritual 
chief,  the  Rcsh  GdlTithd  ('  Head  of  the  Diasi)ora') 
being  the  civil  head  of  the  Je^\^s,  recognized,  if  not 
actually  appointed,  by  the  Persian  court.  It  is 
thought  that  Gaon  is  an  instance  of  mnemonics, 
for  the  numerical  cquixalent  of  its  letters 
(3  +  l-f6-f50  =  60)  is  the  same  as  the  number  of 
treatises  of  the  Talmud.  ]\Iore  probably,  Gaon  is 
a  translation  of  '  clarissimus  '  or  '  illustris,'  a  title 
employed  by  the  Roman  Eiu])erors  in  writing  (o 
provincial  governors.  Strictly  speaking,  there 
were  thirtj'-seveu  Geonim  of  Sura,  from  Mar  R. 


Mar  to  Samuel  b.  IJofni,  and  fifty  of  Pumbeditha, 
from  Mar  b.  R.  TJanan  to  R.  I.Iai,  but  the  term  has 
also  been  used,  in  a  wider  sense,  for  other  teachers. 
The  age  of  the  Gaonate  was  about  150  years  and 
included  several  gi-eat  men.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  growth  of  studies  that  were  not  strictly  Tal- 
mudic  :  history,  grammar,  liturgy,  and  letters. 

Thus,  Sherira  Gaon,  father  of  Hai,  wrote  a  famous  epistle  or 
responsum  in  987  to  the  Jews  of  Kairowan  on  the  growth  and 
evolution  of  the  Talmud  and  Gaonate.  It  is  the  chief  source  of 
information  on  the  subject.  Amram,  in  870  and  Sa'adya  (892- 
942)  drew  up  and  arranged  liturgies;  Hal  Is  said  to  be  the 
authorof  the  earliest  known  Hebrew  rhyme,  the  hymn  for  the  Eve 
of  Atonement  'Sp  \OTi!  (see  Gaster,  Book  of  Prayer,  iii.  [1904]  12). 
The  Geonim  established  a  Minhag  (or  '  Use ')  of  prayers,  which 
was  widely  adopted  (see  Gaster,  i.  p.  xiii).  Sa'adya  compiled 
a  dictionary  ('Igrdn),  and  Semah  (about  870)  a  Talnmdic  lexicon, 
or  'Ariikh.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  work  of  the 
Geonim  in  composing  Halakhic  codes.  Perhaps  their  greatest 
activity  was  expended  in  responsa,  i.e.  answers  to  practical 
ritual  questions,  addressed  to  them  by  distant  congregations.i 

With  the  spread  of  Judaism,  Jewish  learning 
had  also  developed  in  other  lauds.  Babylon  was 
no  longer  the  only  source  of  knowledge.  North 
Africa  and  Southern  Europe  were  rising  in  import- 
ance. From  Egypt  came  the  famous  Sa'adya  [q.v.) 
to  be  Gaon  at  Sura.  But  the  most  forcible  influ- 
ences on  Judaism  were  Islam  and  Karaism,  the 
former  external,  the  latter  internal.  The  l^araite 
schism  was  due  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  political 
circumstances.  In  761  the  Exilarch  Solomon  died, 
leaving  no  sons.  His  nephew,  Anan  b.  David,  of 
whom  very  little  is  known,  attempted  to  succeed 
his  uncle,  but  was  opposed  by  the  Geonim  Judah 
and  Dudai,  sons  of  Nahman.  Dissensions  arose, 
and  Anan,  at  first  successful  by  the  aid  of  the 
Khallf,  was  finally  forced  to  emigrate  to  Palestine. 
At  what  stage  his  hostility  to  the  Gaonate  de- 
veloped into  an  attack  on  the  Rabbinic  position, 
and  to  what  extent  this  opposition  had  already 
been  anticipated,  is  unknown.  Anan  and  his 
followers  soon  cut  themselves  off  completely  from 
the  Talmudists,  accusing  them  of  having  changed 
the  Law  by  their  general  teaching.  In  ten  specific 
points  they  differed  from  the  Rabbinite  Jews,  in 
contradistinction  to  whom  they  adopted  the  name 
of  B'ne  Miqrd,  or  '  Sons  of  the  Scripture.'  They 
claimed,  just  as  the  Hanif  party  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Islam,  to  return  to  the  primitive  religion. 

The  ten  points  of  difference  can  be  seen  from  an  examination 
of  the  Kitdb  al-Fadaih  ('Book  of  Shameful  Things')  by  Ibn 
Saqawaihi,  one  of  the  earliest  Karaite  writers.  His  work  is 
divided  into  ten  sections,  but  begins  with  a  general  attack  on  the 
Mishna  •  (1)  the  unity  of  God  ;  the  Karaites  leaned  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Mutazilites,  who  opposed  divine  omnipotence 
as  a  creative  force,  in  favour  of  almost  absolute  free  will  ;  (2) 
the  use  of  fire  on  the  Sabbath  ;  the  Karaites  permitted  neither 
fire  nor  lights  on  Sabbath,  as  they  interpreted  Ex  353  hterally  ;  2 
(3)  irri"ation  on  the  Sabbath  ;  (4)  the  manner  of  fixing  the  New 
Moon  As)  the  postponement  of  certain  festivals  by  means  of  the 
calendar  rule  (B'NT  flN  i<h  ;  for  which  see  ERE  iii.  1201') ;  (6)  the 
leap  vear  ;  (7)  the  forbidden  fat ;  the  Karaites  will  not  eat  the 
fat  of  the  tail,  which  was  allowed  by  the  Rabbis  ;  (S)  incest ;  (9) 
nidda  ;  (10)  qcri  (impurity).  For  the  differences  between  Rab- 
binites  and  Karaites  see  Khazari,  iii.  §  35,  tr.  Hirschfeld,  p.  166. 
The  lg;araites  produced  a  large  number  of  able 
writers^  who  contributed  appreciably  to  Jewish 
literature:  ^^irkisani,  author  of  the  Kitab  al- 
Anwar  ('  Book  of  Lights'),  Ibn  al-Hiti,  Yefeth  ibn 
"Ali,  David  al-Fasi,  Sahl  ibn  Masliah,  Benjamin 
Nahawcndi,  Samuel  b.  Moses  al-Maghribi,  and 
others.  The  ettect  on  Judaism  was  visible.  Op- 
position stimulated  learning  and,  by  putting  the 
Rabbinites  on  their  defence,  produced  a  positive 
statement  of  the  orthodox  position.  The  chief 
exponent  of  the  Talmudic  case  was  Sa'adya, 
or,   more  properly,   Saul  ibn  Yusuf  al-Fayyunu 

1  See,  further,  art.  '  Gaon,'  JE  v.  [1003]  567-572. 

2  Of.  Sa'adya's  commentary  on  this  verse  and  his  refutation  of 
the  Karaites  ;  this  has  been  recently  recovered  from  the  Genizah 
and  iniblished,  with  translation,  by  IT.  Hirschfeld  in  JQR  xviii. 
[1 005-00]  GOO-613.  See  also  '  Saadyana '  by  Schechter  and  others 
in  JQH  xiv.  [1902].  ,-.  j    u      a 

SAnon's  liool:  uf  Cor,imandments  has  been  edited  by  a. 
Schechter,  Documents  of  Jeivinh  Sectaries,  ii. 
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(892- 94J),  wlio  mi'L  tlic  l^araite  attacks  first  of  all 
by  tvauslatint,'  tlie  IJiblc  into  Arabic,  and  secondly 
by  reiiiyin>^  directly  to  the  enemy.  Sa'ailya'.s 
great  work  was  the  KiiCib  al-Ainnnfitwal  J'tiqdddt 
(Heb.  'J'Jiiirniijth  Wulhcuth,  and  otlier  titles),  or 
'Faith  and  I'hilosophy,'  which  was  the  iirst 
attempt  to  liring  revealed  religion  into  harmony 
Avith  Greek  philosophy. 

'  No  Jfw,  said  Saailiah,  should  discard  the  Bible,  and  form  his 
opinions  solely  l).v  his  own  reasoi.inff.  But  he  niiLfhC  safely 
endeavour  to  prove,  independuutly  of  revelation,  the  truths 
which  revelation  had  ^iven.  Kailh,  said  S;ia<liah  ajjain,  is  the 
soul's  absorption  of  the  essence  of  a  truth,  which  thus  becoracs 
part  of  itself,  and  will  be  the  uiolive  of  conduct  whenever  the 
occasion  arises.  Thus  .Saadiah  identified  reabon  with  faith.  He 
ridiculed  the  fear  that  philosophy  leads  to  scepticism.  You 
might  as  well,  he  argued,  identify  astronomy  with  superstition, 
because  some  deluded  people  believe  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
is  caused  by  a  dragon's  making  a  meal  of  it  '(I.  Abrahams,  Short 
Hist,  of  Jew.  Lit.,  London,  190C,  p.  56).  Many  lost  portions  of 
Sa'adya's  anti-Karaite  writings  have  been  published  by  H. 
Hirschfeld,  froni  the  Cairo  Genizah,  in  Jiili.  Thus  of  his  Kitdb 
al-Rudd  'all  al-Mutahmnil  (' Kefutation  of  the  Unfair  Ag- 
gressor') two  leaves  exist  (JQR  xviii.  113-119).  In  these 
Sa'adya  maintains  the  Jewish  tradition  of  d''}iiyydh,  or  post- 
ponement of  festivals.  The  fragment  is  probably  a  reply  to  Ibn 
Saqawaihi.  There  is  also  one  leaf  of  a  treatise  on  usury  {ib. 
119  f.).  In  JQR  xvii.  [1904-05]  712-725  Hirschfeld  has  published 
four  leaves  from  his  treatise  on  forbidden  marriages,  and  two 
on  traditional  laws.  Sa'adya  saw  that  the  way  in  which  the 
Karaites  used  the  Kalam  in"  their  attacks  could  be  counteracted 
only  by  adopting  the  Kalam  itself  for  the  defence  of  the  ortho- 
dox position.  Ho  thus  became  the  first  of  the  Jewish  Mutakai- 
limin  or,  literally  translated,  M'dhabbfrtm,  who  sought  to 
reconcile  a  belief  in  the  divine  creation  with  the  Aristotelian 
theory  of  the  eternity  of  matter  (Hirschfeld,  Khazari,  p.  4).i  _ 

Judai.sm  was  not  modiiied  by  ^araism,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  study  of  philology  was  stimulated  and 
the  impetus  to  philosophy  created.  The  latter 
would  have  inevitably  followed  contact  with  Tskim. 
The  ^^araites  were  never  very  numerous,  and  now 
probably  do  not  number  more  than  12,000.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Muslims  there  was  never  much  question 
that  the  llal)binites  and  ^varaites  were  both  equally 
Jews.  Interesting  light  is  thrown  on  this  point  of 
the  controversy  by  the  decisions  of  the  four  Imams, 
recorded  in  B.M.MS.  Or.  2538,  fol.  73-83,  headed 
'  Story  of  the  Europeans  who  adopted  the  Laws  of 
the  ^taraitcs,'  published  by  Hirschfeld  (see  Jetcs' 
Coll.  Jub.  Vol.,  p.  88).  Yet,  on  account  of  their 
dietai-y  cu.stoms  and  law  of  incest,  intermarriage 
with  Jews  is  very  rare. 

In  spite  of  Muhammad's  treatment  of  the  Jews 
of  Arabia,  the  relations  between  the  two  faiths  were 
intimate  and  not  unfriendly.  Islam  had  far  more 
influence  on  Judaism  than  Christianity,  because 
it  was  more  tolerant.  The  theological  status  of 
Jews  and  Christians  was  recognized.  They  were 
'Ahl  al-KUdb,  people  possessing  a  legitimate  scrip- 
ture, as  opposed  to  idolaters  and  to  the  jNIagi  and 
Maniclueans,  whose  revelation  was  not  regarded 
as  authentic  (man  Idhu  shubh/du-l-kitdb). 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  correct  use  of  the  phrase 
'Ahl  al-Kildb,  first,  because  it  is  so  frequently  misinterpreted 
and  applied  to  the  Jews  only,  who  are  said  to  have  been  chilled 
the  people  of  the  book. 2  Even  writers  like  Oraetz  have  made 
this  mistake  (see  Graetz,  iii.  59  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  see  pp. 
82  and  69,  where  the  term  is  correctly  used).  Secondly,  it  is  a 
clear  indication  of  the  attitude  of  Islam  to  the  sister  faiths  ;  it 
did  not  claim  a  monopoly  of  salvation.  In  consequence,  Jews 
and  Muslims  were  at^le  to  study  and  discuss  theology  and 
science  together  with  far  greater  intimacy  than  was  possible 
between  Jews  and  Christians. 

The  love  of  learning  prevalent  in  Muslim  lands 
was  not  confined  to  the  Muslims  ;  it  was  shared 
by  all  classes  of  the  population.  Consequently, 
w'hen,  after  ami  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of 
Greek  philo.soiiliy,  the  Arabs  began  to  tm-n  their 
attention  to  siicculativc  theology,  Judaism  was 
very  closely  aliected,  and  the  impetus  given  to 
philosophical  sttidy  created  a  Jewish  religious 
philosophy.^     Hitherto,  Jewish  theology  had  been 

1  See,  further,  on  the  sect  as  a  whole,  art.  Karaites. 

2  The  term  is  used  of  Christians  as  opposed  to  Jews  in 
Bukhari,  ed.  Cairo,  A.n.  1304,  p.  11,  line  10  (30th  Bab  of  the 
Kitdb  el  Imdn). 

3  The  influence  was  not  confined  to  Judaism.  '  Jewish 
scholars  held  an  honourable  place  in  transmitting  the  Arabian 


occupied  either  with  questions  of  practical  Halakha 
or,  in  refutation  of  ^Caraism,  with  a  defence  of  the 
Talmudical  system  of  legislation.  Ishatj  ibn  Sul- 
aiman,  better  known  as  Istuic  Israili  of  Kairowan, 
who  died  al)out  932,  Mas  well  known  as  a  scientific 
philosopher  and  iiiiysician  (see  W.  Engelkemper, 
Jieligioti.i-philij.sophisrhe  Lehre  Suailjci  Gaon's,  Miin- 
ster,  1903,  p.  2,  note  2).  His  title  to  fame  rests 
purely  on  his  scientific  work,  not  on  his  theology. 
Jews  took  up  these  studies  with  avidity,  and  a 
series  of  famous  writers  aro.se  who  sought  to 
harmonize  Judaism  with  the  thouglit  of  the  age, 
and  wh(j  thus  developed  its  philosophy  of  religion. 
iJahya  b.  Joseph  ibn  I'akudah,  who  lived  at  Sara- 
gos.sa  at  the  beginning  of  the  11  th  cent.,  was 
one  of  the  first  of  Jewish  authors  to  o.\i)ound  a 
.system  of  etiiics  in  his  Aralnc  Allliff'li/a  'ila 
Fardid  ul-Qulnb  (1040)  ('Guide  to  the  Duties  of 
the  Heart'),  which  was  translated  into  Hebrew  bv 
Judah  ibn  Tibbon  under  the  title  of  lf.ohh6th  hal- 
VbhdhhOth. 

Bahya  attempts  to  show  that  '  Jewish  faith  is  a  great  spirit- 
ual truth  founded  on  Reason,  Rovelatii'n,  and  Traditions,  all 
stress  being  at  the  same  time  laid  on  the  willingness  and  Uie 
joyful  readiness  of  the  God-loving  heart  to  perform  life's 
duties.'  Ho  was  largely  influenced  by  Sa'adya  and  by  Ibn 
Gabirol,  and  leaned  to  Neo-l'latonic  philosophy.  Faith  must 
be  intellectual,  not  blind  and  unreasoning.  He  proves  the 
necessity  and  unity  of  a  Creator  by  tcleologlcal  arguments. 
The  divine  attributes  are  twofold,  negative  and  active.  The 
former,  but  not  the  latter,  are  within  the  power  of  human 
knowledge.  God's  existence  is  knowable  from  the  circum- 
stance that  non-existent  beings  cannot  create  existent  beings. 
His  Unity  and  Eternity  are  also  comprehensible,  since  the 
Supreme  Cause  must  of  necessity  he  indivisible  and  permanent. 
The  other  divine  attributes  are  anthropomorphic  metaphors, 
an  indispensable  medium  for  thought  and  speech,  but,  in  real- 
ity, symbols  and  not  reaUties.  From  these  postulates  Baliya 
deduced  his  system  of  ethics.  He  maintained  that  immor- 
tality was  to  be  reserved  for  mature  speculations  ;  hence  the 
comparative  paucity  of  Biblical  allusions  to  it.  Bahya  was 
essentially  a  mystic,  but  at  the  same  time  practical  in  his 
system  of  the  religious  life.  Asceticism,  as  a  discipline  of 
abistinence  and  self-purification,  is  advocated,  but  not  for  gen- 
eral adoption.! 

Bahya  was  a  Spaniard,  and  one  of  the  many 
Jewish  scholars  who  arose  in  the  Iberian  peninsula 
during  the  Muslim  domination.  The  light  of 
-lewish  learning  was  first  kindled  by  Moses  b. 
Enoch  (t  965),  from  Babylon,  who  founded  an 
academy  at  Cordova  which  soon  eclipsed  Sura. 
Among  the  great  Jews  of  Spain  were  ya.sdai  ibn 
Shaprut,  poet,  physician,  and  politician  (915-990), 
Menahem  b.  Saruk,  Dunash  ibn  Labrat,  Judah 
Hayyuj,  Abu-1-Walid  Merwan  ibn  Janah,  who 
founded  and  developed  the  science  of  Hebrew 
Grammar,  and  Samuel  the  Nagid  (993-1055),  the 
vizier  of  IJabus,  king  of  Granada,  who  wrote  an 
introduction  to  the  Talmud  and  many  liturgical 
hymns. 

The  religious  philosophy  of  Judaism  owes  much 
to  Solomon  b.  Judah  ibn  Gabirol,  commonly  known 
as  Avicebron  (see  art.  Ibn  Gabii;ol,  above,  p.  69). 
His  greatness,  both  as  poet  and  as  philosopher,  is 
mirrored  in  his  Kether  Malkhuth,  or  '  Royal  Crown,' 
the  te.xt  and  translation  of  which  may  be  seen 
conveniently  in  Gaster  (iii.  47) ;  and  his  Asldhal- 
Akhlaq,  or  'Improvement  of  the  Moral  Qualities' 
(ed.  and  tr.  S.  S.  Wise,  New  York,  1901),  is  a 
summary  of  ethics  for  popular  use. 

In  this  the  virtues  and  the  vices  are  arranged,  correlatively, 
in  connexion  with  the  senses  on  which  they  depend.  He  dis- 
tinguishes the  physical  from  the  psychical  perceptions.  The 
senses  are  indications  of  the  disposition  of  the  soul,  that  is  to 
say,  the  'animal  soul,  not  the  divine  soul  within  man.'  His 
(juotations  are  in  most  cases  drawn  from  the  Bible,  not  from 
Ilabbinic  writings,  a  fact  which  may  account  for  his  great  in- 
fluence and  popularity  among  non-Jews.     In   his  Fons   Vit<e 


commentators  to  the  schoolmen.  It  was  amongst  them, 
especially  in  Maimonides,  that  Aristotelianism  found  refuge 
after  the  light  of  philosophy  was  extinguished  in  Islam  ;  and 
the  Jewish  family  of  the  Ben-Tibbon  were  mainly  instrumental 
in  making  Averroes  known  to  southern  France '  (W.  Wallace 
and  G.  W.  Thatcher,  in  £Brii  ii.  2-S2). 

1  See,  further,  I.  Broyd6  and  K.  Kohler,  'Baljya  ben  Joseph,' 
JE  ii.  [1902]  447-454. 
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neither  Bible  nor  Rabbinic  authorities  are  cited  at  all.  This 
work,  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  reduced  everything 
that  exists  to  three  categories:  (1)  God,  the  first  substance  ;  (2) 
tlie  world,  matter  and  form  ;  and  (3)  tlie  wnll,  as  mtermediary. 
His  teaching  is  based  on  Neo-Platonism,  and,  owing  to  the 
growth  of  Aristotolianism,  exercised  slight  influence  on  Jewish 
thought.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  pantheistic  emana- 
tions of  Neo-Platonism  and  the  Jewish  conception  of  creation. 
'Moreover,  the  Neoplatonic  doctrine  that  the  Godhead  is 
unknowable  naturally  appealed  to  a  Jewish  rationalist,  who, 
while  positing  the  existence  of  God,  studiously  refrained  from 
ascribing  definite  qualities  or  positive  attributes  to  Him.  .  .  . 
Gabirol,  unlike  other  medieval  Jewish  philosophers  who  re- 
garded philosophy  as  the  "handmaid  of  theology,"  pursued  his 
philosophical  studies  regardless  of  the  claims  of  religion '  (S.  S. 
Wise,  in  JE  vi.  [1904]  52Sb). 

While  Gabirol  leaned  towards  Neo-Platonism, 
Judah  Halevi,  born  in  Toledo  (c.  1085  -  c.  1143), 
whose  poetry,  secular  and  .sacred,  furnishes  some 
of  the  most  inspired  examples  of  the  later  Hebrew 
Muse,  vehemently  attacks  the  doctrine  of  emana- 
tion as  well  as  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  matter.  As  Hirschfeld  says  {Khazari, 
p.  6),  his  doctrine,  like  that  of  the  Muslim  al- 
Ghazali,  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence  as  a 
philosophic  scepticism  in  favour  of  a  priori  belief. 
His  most  famous  philosophical  work  was  the 
Cosri,  or  Kuzarl,  properly  Kitdb  al-Khazari. 

In  this  book  he  sets  forth  Jewish  belief  in  a  popular  form, 
under  the  guise  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Rabbi  and  a  king  of 
the  Khazars.  This  king,  dissatisfied  with  his  religion,  consults 
Muslims  and  Christians  in  turn,  and,  finally,  a  RablDi,  whose 
faith  he  adopts.  The  short-comings  of  both  creeds,  as  well  as 
of  Karaism,  are  discussed,  and,  in  a  more  positive  form,  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  Judaism  are  enumerated.  The  pivot  of 
his  belief  iu  God  is  the  fact  of  direct  revelation  and  the  pre- 
servation of  this  revelation  by  uninterrupted  tradition  {Khazari, 
i.  §  25  ;  Hirschfeld,  p.  46).  Aristotle  failed  through  the  fact 
that  '  he  exerted  his  mind  because  he  had  no  tradition  from 
any  reliable  source  at  his  disposal.  He  meditated  on  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  world,  but  found  as  much  difiiculty  in 
the  theory  of  a  beginning  as  in  that  of  eternity.  Finally,  the 
abstract  speculations  which  made  for  eternity  prevailed,  and 
he  found  no  reason  to  inquire  into  the  chronology  or  derivation 
of  those  who  lived  before  him.  Had  he  lived  among  a  people 
with  well  authenticated  traditions  he  would  .  .  .  have  estab- 
lished the  theory  of  creation,  however  difficult,  instead  of 
eternity,  which  ...  is  more  difficult  to  accept '  (i6.  §  65,  p.  53). 
Tlie  testimony  of  Moses  is  to  Judah  Halevi  an  established  fact, 
recognized  by  all  three  religions  as  historical,  and  handed  down 
by  unbroken  tradition  ;  the  Bible  cannot  contradict  truth  or 
reason.  Truth  does  not  depend  on  the  Bible,  but  is  supported 
by  it.  Thus  the  Creation  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
Moses,  i.e.  it  harmonizes  with  the  Scriptural  account.  Even 
if  a  believing  Jew  were  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 
matter,  it  would  not  clash  with  his  belief,  according  to  the 
Bible,  in  the  creation  of  this  particular  world  (§  67,  p.  54).  The 
soul,  being  part  of  the  divine  essence,  must  be  undying,  and  a 
belief  in  immortality — of  the  soul,  not  of  the  body — is  essential 
to  rehgion  (§  103,  p.  73).  He  upheld  the  Ptolemaic  cosmology 
without  hesitation.  He  opposed  the  determinism  of  the  Jaba- 
riyya  (those  who  believe  that  God  compels  man  to  disobey  Him, 
since  all  actions  come  from  God,  not  from  man)  without  going 
as  far  as  the  Mu'tazilites  (who  believed  in  free  will  unlimited), 
and  he  attained  this  end  by  a  modification  of  the  theory  of 
causation.  He  instituted  intermediary  causes  between  the 
Prime  Cause  and  the  ultimate  end  and  established  six  axioms  : 
(1)  recognition  of  the  Prime  Cause ;  (2)  belief  in  intermediary 
causes  ;  (3)  God  gives  the  best  possible  form  to  every  substance  ; 
(4)  there  is  a  graduation  among  organic  beings  as  well  as  among 
mankind  ;  (5)  if  the  hearers  of  reproof  pause  to  consider,  they 
are  near  repentance  ;  (6)  man  has  power  to  do  or  avoid  evil  in 
matters  under liis  control.  It  is,  however,  best  to  refer  more 
important  events  in  life  to  direct  intervention  of  God  (p.  21). 
The  vindication  (iii.  §§  25-27,  p.  164)  of  the'Massoretic  text,  in 
the  cases  where  manuscripts  differ,  is  interesting  as  being  a 
germ  of  critical  Biblical  research,  not  so  far  developed  as  by 
Ibn  Ezra.  An  enumeration  of  Karaite  differences  serves  to 
prove  the  essential  nature  of  the  Rabbinic  element  in  Judaism, 
and  demonstrates  the  logical  impossibility  of  intei-preting  the 
Bible  and  observing  the  Commandments  without  its  aid.  The 
influence  of  tlie  Kiltlb  al-Khazarl  was  great  at  tlie  time.  Two 
Hebrew  translations  soon  appeared  and  were  widely  circulated. 
To  a  large  extent  it  was  superseded  by  the  Guide  of  Mai- 
monides,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  work  was 
Aristotelian,  that  is  to  say,  it  reconciled  Aristotelianism  and 
Judaism.  Yet  the  Khazari  has  in  many  ways  survived  the 
Guide,  because  it  is  read  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  an  anti- 
dote. Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  studied  ;  indeed  many 
modern  thinkers,  such  as  Herder,  have  found  in  it  a  source  of 
inspiration.  The  style  is  concise  and  clear,  and  the  dialogue  is 
80  vigorous  and  real  that  it  lacks  the  air  of  artificiality  frequent 
in  fictitious  conversations.  The  Khazari  covers  so  much 
ground  in  relatively  such  small  compass  that  it  was  bound  to 
achieve  popularity,  merelj'  by  reason  of  convenience,  e\en 
apart  from  superior  intrinsic  claims  (see,  further,  art.  Halevi, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  478-480). 


Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  Ibn  Ezra 
family  (see  art.  Ibn  Ezra,  above,  p.  67  f.).  Moses 
ibn  Ezra  {c.  1070-1138),  a  prolific  writer  of  Snthdth 
('penitential  prayers'),  was  famous  for  his  versa- 
tility. He  Avas  a  philosopher  and  a  linguist  as 
well  as  a  poet  of  very  considerable  gifts.  His 
chief  philosophical  work, '  Arughath  hah-Bosem,  as 
it  was  called  in  the  Hebrew  version,  only  a  portion 
of  which  is  extant,  was  not,  however,  very  popu- 
lar, being  eclipsed  by  his  poems,  the  Tarshtsh  and 
the  Diivdn.  In  this  book  Ibn  Ezra  discusses  the 
unity  of  God,  the  inapiilicability  of  attributes 
and  definitions  of  God,  motion,  nature,  and  intel- 
lect. The  greatness  of  ISIoses  ibn  Ezra  as  a  poet 
prevented  posterity  from  according  him  due  recog- 
nition as  a  philosopher.  His  relative,  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra  (c.  1092-1167),  was  equally  active  in 
various  branches  of  learning,  notably  as  a  Bible 
exegete,  grammarian,  and  mathematician.  He 
also  entered  the  domain  of  philosophy,  and  com- 
piled, in  1158,  a  book  on  the  Commandments, 
called  Y'^sodh  3I6rd.  He  was  to  some  extent  a 
follower  of  the  Neo-Platonist  School,  and  Moses 
ibn  Ezra  calls  him  a  Mutakallim, 

His  works  were  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  not  in  Arabic, 
though  his  contemporaries  usually  preferred  the  latter  tongue. 
This  is  due  in  a  degree  to  Ibn  Ezrs.'s  subject-matter,  which  was 
intended  more  for  Jews  than  for  Muslims.  His  Bible  Commen- 
taries have  been  used  by  Christian  students  for  many  genera- 
tions. He  is  noteworthy  also  for  being,  in  a  way,  the  father  of 
Biblical  criticism.  Thus  he  hints,  as  plainly  as  he  feels  able 
to  do,  at  the  Deutero-Isaiah,  and  mentions  as  critical  difficul- 
ties such  verses  as  Gn  126  (gee  A.  T.  Chapman,  Introd.  to  Pent., 
Cambridge,  1911,  p.  26).  The  solutions  which  he  suggests  are 
veiled  under  the  phrase  ham-maskll  yavin,  '  the  intelligent  will 
perceive.' 

From  the  great  families  of  Ibn  Ezra  and  ^^imhi, 
Jewish  philosophy,  grammar,  and  science  received 
valuable  support.  Their  contributions  to  learning 
were  incalculable.  France  and  Germany  were  the 
home  of  Talmudic  and  Biblical  exegesis,  Spain 
being  more  strongly  devoted  to  philosophy. 

The  outstanding  figure  among  Jewish  mediaeval 
scholars  is  Moses  Maimonides,  also  known  as  Kam- 
bam  (1135-1204),  of  whom  it  was  said,  'From 
Moses  unto  Moses  there  arose  not  one  like 
Moses.'  His  fame  rests  on  several  foundations, 
but  for  the  present  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to 
the  great  influence  which  he  exercised  on  Judaism, 
first  as  a  philosopher,  then  as  an  exponent  of 
Halakha.  His  famous  Guide  was  intended  for 
'  religious  persons  who,  adhering  to  the  Torah,  have  studied 
philosophy  and  are  embarrassed  by  the  contradictions  between 
the  teachings  of  philosophy  and  the  literal  sense  of  the  Torah.' 

He  taught  the  harmony  of  reason  and  revealed 
truths.  He  believed  in  a  lost  oral  tradition  of  a 
philosophical  nature,  going  back  to  the  Prophets  ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  the  loss  of  this  tradition  and 
the  lack  of  due  understanding  that  the  seeming 
opposition  between  religion  and  philosophy  had 
arisen.  Misinterpretation  of  anthropomorphisms 
had  given  rise  to  much  perplexity  and  error. 
Maimonides'  went  further  in  his  attitude  k)wards 
.anthropomorphic  terms  than  his  predecessors,  who 
had  regarded  them  as  metaphors.  He  devoted  much 
more  attention  to  explaining  them  one  by  one, 
and  laid  far  greater  stress  on  the  incorporeality  of 
God.  Further,  he  subjected  the  divine  attributes 
to  a  searching  analysis.  He  rejected  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Mutakallimin,  and  based  his  philosoi)hy 
entirely  on  Aristotle,  for  whom  he  had  a  profound 
admiration. 

He  adduces  twenty-six  propositions  to  prove  the  existence, 
unity,  and  incorporeality  of  God  (Guide,  pt.  ii.  ch.  L,  tr.  M. 
Friedliinder,  London,  1910,  p.  145).  His  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  God  are  based  on  the  theory  of  motion.  Jlotion  requires  an 
agent  to  produce  it,  the  number  of  intermediate  causes  being 
finite.  Some  things  receive  motion  and  impart  it ;  others 
receive  but  do  not  impart ;  consequently,  there  must  be  a 
primitive  agency  of  motion  that  impels  other  objects,  being 
itself  unaffected.  The  unity  of  God  is  demonstrated  in  two 
Vi'ays  :   '(1)  Two  gods   can  not  be  assumed,  for   they  would 
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ne(;essaril,v  have  one  element  in  common  by  virtue  of  which 
they  uoiil'd  lie  u:<»^x,  and  aiiotlier  element  by  which  they  would 
he  distini^'uished  from  each  other  ;  further,  neither  of  them 
could  have  an  independent  existence,  hutholh  would  themselves 
have  to  be  created.  (2)  The  whole  existinj;  world  is  "one" 
organic  body,  the  parts  of  which  are  interdependent.  The  sub- 
lunary world  is  dependent  upon  the  forces  iiroceeding  from  the 
spheres,  so  that  the  whole  universe  is  a  macrocosm,  and  thus 
the  elTecl  must  be  due  to  one  cause'  (pt.  ii.  ch.  i.,  tr.,  p.  153  ; 
cited  from  JE  ix.  [lUUa]  76). 

Tlie  cliief  point  in  which  Maimonides  differed 
from  Aristotle  was  tlie  eternity  of  matter,  although 
he  maintained  that  the  Greek  philosopher  was 
fully  aware  that  he  had  not  estahlished  his  thesis. 
Maimonides  believed  in  the  creatio  ex  nihilo,  and 
he  held  that  this  was  in  harmony  with  the  teach- 
ing of  Aristotle.  The  spheres  and  intelligences 
were  not,  as  Aristotle  taught,  co-e.\istent  witih  the 
Prime  Cause,  but  created  by  it.  Evil  does  not 
proceed  from  God,  because,  being  negative,  it  has 
no  actuality.  It  is  a  negation,  the  absence  of  a 
capacity  for  good.  He  asserts  human  free  will, 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  divine  omniscience. 
This  omniscience  is  incomprehensible  to  man,  with 
his  limited  knowledge,  but  it  is,  none  the  less, 
supreme.  The  fact  of  God's  foreknowing  which 
of  several  possibilities  will  occur  does  not  abrogate 
the  freedom  of  choice.  God  foresees  the  result  of 
a  choice,  having  conceded  full  liberty  of  action  at 
the  outset. 

Maimonides  was  entirely  optimistic  in  his  outlook. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  existence  is  happiness,  and 
the  object  of  the  Commandments  is  to  secure  this 
end.  He  was  the  exponent  of  pure  reason,  and 
maintained  the  unassailed  supremacy  of  the  in- 
tellect. It  is  most  typical  of  him  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  creatio  ex  nihilo  because  of  the  Bible. 
He  declared  that,  had  his  reason  prompted  him  to 
adopt  the  Aristotelian  eternity  of  matter,  he  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  it  with  the 
Scriptures.  Maimonides  has  been  styled  the  first 
pragmatist.  His  breadth  of  mind  and  his  attitude 
towards  other  faiths  are  remarkable.  He  recognized 
the  validity,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  Islam  and 
Christianity,  and  maintained  that  the  adherents  of 
these  religions  must  not  be  regarded  as  idolaters. 
Salvation  is  not  confined  to  Jews.  'The  right- 
eous of  all  nations  have  a  share  in  the  world  to 
come'  (Hil.  Tesh.  iii.  §  11 ;  see  also  references  in 
I.  Abrahams  and  D.  Yellin,  Maimonides,  London, 
1903,  p.  94,  etc.). 

Maimonides,  in  his  famous  commentary  on  the  Mishna  IJelek, 
regards  immortality  as  intellectual.  The  wise  man  —  i.e.  the 
truly  virtuous — will  pursue  good  for  its  own  sake.  The  child 
has  to  be  encouraged  to  study  by  the  offer  of  prizes.  As  man 
grows,  his  desires  become  greater,  and  the  prizes  have  to  be 
increased.  So  too,  in  mental  and  spiritual  development,  the 
hope  of  reward  is  the  inducement  to  the  masses  to  live  virtuous 
lives.  The  saint  requires  no  inducement.  His  reward  is  in  the 
raising  of  his  soul  to  the  level  of  the  divine  essence.  His  motto 
must  be,  like  that  of  Antigonus  of  Socho,  to  serve  the  Master 
not  for  the  sake  of  a  reward.  In  the  Thirteen  Articles  of  Faith 
which  are  formulated  in  the  10th  perek  of  Helek(which  is  quoted, 
in  part,  in  Singer,  p.  184,  before  ch.  i.  ;  see  also  ERE  iv.  246"), 
Maimonides  includes  a  belief  in  the  Resurrection. 

As  a  codifier,  not  less  than  as  a  philosopher, 
Maimonides  exerted  great  influence  on  Judaism. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  growth  of 
codification,  a  necessary  consequence  to  the  nature 
and  method  of  the  Talmud.  It  was  found  desir- 
able to  compile  more  convenient  hand-books  or 
large  digests,  in  which  the  laws  could  be  more 
readily  consulted ;  some  of  these  were  for  the 
learned,  others  for  the  i)Cople.  Laws  had  to  be 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  day 
and  of  local  conditions,  occasioned  by  the  scattering 
of  the  Jews. 

R.  Isaac  b.  Jacob  of  Fez  (1018-1103),  called  Alfasi,  a  pupil  of 
R.  Nissim  and  of  R.  Hananeel  of  Kairowan,  wrote  a  Com- 
jiendium,  which  is  practically  the  Babylonian — sometimes  the 
Jerusalem— Talmud  denuded  of  HaggKda  and  of  all  opinions 
which  were  not  regarded  as  authoritative.  Where  the  Geonim 
had  modified  the  Talmud,  their  modification  was  adopted  by 


AlfasT.  Isaac  ibn  Qkayyat  (1030-1089)  and  Isaac  b.  Reuben 
(1043-1103)  compiled  hooks  of  laws,  the  former  concerning 
festivals  and  fasts,  the  latter  about  oaths.  1 

All  these  were  eelii)sed,  however,  by  the  brilli- 
ance of  the  il/t.9//7!(;/t  Torah,  or  '  second  Torah,'  of 
Maimonides,  wliicli  contain.smore  th.ui  the  Minima, 
because  it  '  inchule.s  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Jewish  religion  ...  it  represents  a  system  of 
the  whole  of  Judaism,  ethical  and  ceremonial '  (S. 
Daiches,  'Jewish  Codes  and  Codiliers,'J^C!<;.  Chron., 
Jan.  1909,  pp.  1,  8,  15,22).  Maimonides  did  not,  like 
the  other  codifiers,  follow  the  order  of  the  Talmud, 
but  introduced  new  divi.sioiis  and  groupings.  His 
style  is  concise  and  he  cites  no  authorities — a 
practice  for  which  he  was  blamed  by  his  foes. 

The  Mishna  Torah,  also  called  I'drf  hd-UdzH/n'i,  ('Strong 
Hand'),  was  written  in  Hebrew,  because  it  was  for  general  use. 
The  Guidt,  being  intended  for  students  of  Arabic  philosophy, 
was  composed  in  that  language.  Maimonides,  in  IiIh  letter  to 
his  pujjil  Aknin,  states  that  he  did  not  intend  the  Hand  to 
supersede  the  Talmud  as  a  study,  but  to  provide  a  convenient 
work  of  reference,  and  to  prevent  atudente  from  going  astray 
in  practical  laws. 

By  reason  of  his  originality,  and,  especially,  of 
his  free  attitude  towards  faith  and  reason,  Mai- 
monides was  vehemently  attacked,  Abraham  b. 
David  of  Posquieres  being  a  keen  thougli  sincere 
opponent."  His  works  were  even  committed  to  the 
flames,  and  the  controversy  was  not  softened  for 
some  considerable  time ;  it  continued  long  after 
his  death.  Maimonides  omitted  from  his  code 
anything  of  the  nature  of  suijerstition  or  demon- 
ology  •wliich  had  crept  into  the  Talmud.  His 
description  of  the  liturgy  is  very  important  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  rite  of  Egypt  and  for  a  study 
of  the  development  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

The  influence  of  Maimonides  is  too  great  to  be 
estimated  briefly.  He  saved  Judaism  from  being 
controlled  by  Aristotelianism,  and,  in  consequence, 
from  collapsing  with  the  fall  of  that  system.  He 
vindicated  the  claims  of  reason  while  strengthening 
the  right  of  autliority.  He  brought  harmony  and 
unity  into  law  and  practice.  Through  his  influence 
Judaism  was  delivered  from  the  grasp  of  my.sticism, 
wliich  was  already  beginning  to  assert  itself.  He 
taught  tolerance  to  those  without,  and  breadth  of 
mind  to  those  within.  His  intellect  shrank  from 
no  investigation,  and  yet  his  loyalty  to  Judaism 
was  unswerving.  Great  men  have  the  faculty  of 
reacting  even  on  their  opponents,  and  in  the  ca.se 
of  Maimonides  this  was  especially  true.  His 
Jewish  adversaries  were  unconsciously  aflected  by 
him.  The  influence  of  Maimonides  continues  to 
exert  itself  over  Judaism  to-day,  and  he  is  perhaps 
more  frequently  cited  now  than  in  the  last  few 
centuries.  His  fame  must  inevitably  be  bound  up 
with  that  of  Judaism  for  all  time,  and  with  him 
the  mediaeval  period  of  Judaism  closes. 

5.  To  the  present  day. — Maimonides  had  arisen 
in  Judaism  as  the  exponent  of  pure  reason  and  the 
defender  of  Aristotelianism.  Shortly  after  his 
death,  during,  and,  to  some  degree,  in  consequence 
of,  the  controversy  which  attached  itself  to  his 
system,  the  mystic  movement  gained  great  foothold 
in  Judaism.  It  is  not  altogether  ea.sy  to  trace  its 
growth  or  its  connexion  with  earlier  and  kindred 
manifestations  (see  artt.  Mystici.sm  [Jewish]  and 
KabbAla).  The  mysticism  of  the  Gnostics  was 
re-echoed  in  the  Ilaggada  ;  it  slumbered  while  the 
minds  of  men  were  occupied  with  Karaism,  the 
Kalam,  Aristotelianism,  and  Neo-Platonism.  It 
must  be  rememl)ered  that  the  Jews  of  Germany 
were  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  Talmud  in  their 
studies.  In  Spain,  where  persecution  had  not 
restricted  intellectual  liberty  as  well  as  personal 
freedom,  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  devote  them- 
selves to  science.     Their  natural   inclination   and 

1  On  these  three  scholars  see  JE  i.  [1901]  875-377,  vi.  [1904] 
633,  029. 

2  C(.  L.  Qinzberg,  JE  i.  10»-10fi. 
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aptitude  for  learning  needed  no  encouragement ;  as 
soon  as  liindrances  were  removed,  they  applied 
themselves  zealously  to  liberal  culture.  Many  of 
their  co-religionists  in  other  lands,  however,  being 
prevented  from  enjoying  these  advantages,  did  not 
entirely  api^reciate  tlie  work  of  the  Spanish  Ilabljis. 
They  were  rather  repelled  hy  the  cold  reason  of 
Maimonides,  and  they  also  disagreed  with  his 
Halakha.  Hence  a  mystic  reaction  had  every 
chance  of  success.  Several  distinguished  scholars 
were  attracted  by  the  cult  of  the  mysterious  and 
lent  it  support.  This  new  teaching,  which  was 
called  Kahbfda,  or  tradition,  spread  from  Gerona 
all  over  Spain,  and  also  northwards.  It  was  a 
revolt  against  logic,  and  sought  to  unite  the  divine 
elementin  man  with  the  world  spirit  (shehhd  hxp- 
pocl),  by  striving  to  attain  perfection  and  sclf- 
puritication.  It  inculcated  the  recognition  of  a 
harmony  in  all  things.  The  microcosm  is  a  counter- 
part of  the  macrocosm.  The  doctrine  of  the 
S'^firdth  ('spheres'),  the  agencies  of  the  En-S<\f 
('  Infinite'),  and  the  emanations  and  revelations  of 
the  Creator,  the  grades  and  functions  of  spirits  and 
angels,  and  the  relation  between  the  material  and 
the  ideal  were  all  worked  out  with  niathematical 
precision  (see,  further,  art.  ^^ABBALA).  Metem- 
psychosis ^  had  already  been  taught  by  Isaac  b. 
Abraham  of  I'osquieres,  the  Blind  (11.  1190-1210).^ 
Life  was  surrounded  with  countless  customs  and  acts 
having  a  mysticfil  origin.  In  every  secular  deed,  in 
every  word  of  prayer,  in  every  misiodh,^  man  was  to 
be  brought  to  think  of  a  new  connexion  with  the 
spiritual  world,  and  thus  to  induce  the  desired  com- 
munion with  it.  The  divine  name  was  a  mystery 
which  overshadowed  and  influenced  everything,  and 
the  letters  of  the  name  had  a  mystical  power  (see, 
further,  art.  Tetragrammaton), 

All  kinds  of  dcvicas  were  invented  or  employed  to  interpret 
the  Scriptures  in  accordance  with  Kablmlistic  notions.  Examples 
of  such  ingenuities  were  geruf,  ruHarikdn,  and  gmnatrid,  cir 
permutations,  the  use  of  letters  according  to  their  numerical 
value  and  transposition.  Various  systems  of  substitution  pre- 
vailed—e.g.,  atfiasTi  (.  .  .  B'3,  riN),  in  which  the  first  letter  of 
the  alphabet  was  eqiiated  to  the  last,  the  second  to  the  last  but 
one,  and  so  on  (see,  further,  art.  Numbers  [Jewish]). 

The  Abulafias,  Isaac  ibn  Latif,  Joseph  Jikatilla, 
and  Moses  de  Leon,  the  pioneers  of  ],vabbala,^  were 
Spaniards.  The  most  distinguished  adherent  was 
Moses  b.  Nahman  (Nahmanides  or  Ramban),  119.5- 
1270,  who  was  known  at  an  early  age  for  his  saint- 
liness  and  learning. 

His  influence  on  Judaism  was  very  great,  because  he  was 
regarded  rather  as  an  orthodox  Rabbi  tinged  with  mysticism 
than  as  an  absolute  Kabbalist,  for  he  believed  in  a  creatio  ex 
nihilo.  If  Maimonides  be  selected  as  the  exponent  of  reason, 
Nahmanides  was  the  defender  of  authority.  The  former 
adopted  a  rationalistic  attitude  towards  the  Biblical  miracles, 
ignoring  those  of  the  Talmud.  To  the  latter  the  Biblical 
miracles  were  the  object  of  veneration  and  implicit  belief. 
Although  his  res]iect  for  authority  was  not  limited  to  the 
Talmud,  but  extended  to  the  Geonim  and  rendered  sacred  in  his 
eyes  even  the  utterances  of  his  contemporaries,  Nahmani<Ie3 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  at  the  great  disputation  of  1203, 
that  a  belief  in  Hajjgada  is  not  "incumbent  on  the  Jew. 
Nahmanides'  chief  activity  lay  in  the  Talmud.  His  philo- 
sophical theories,  though  based  on  logic,  in  reality  rest  on 
authority.  He  made  miracles  the  foundation  of  his  system, 
rejecting  Maimonides  and  Aristotle.  '  For  Nachniani,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  belief  in  miracles  was  the  foundation  of 
Judaism,  on  which  the  three  pillars  of  his  structure  rested  :  the 
creation  from  nothing,  the  omniscience  of  God,  and  the  divine 
providence.  .  .  .  Maimuni  assumed,  with  the  philosophers,  that 
the  sensual  instincts  are  a  disgrace  to  man,  since  he  is  destined 
to  a  spiritual  life.  Nachmani  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  this 
view.  Since  God,  who  is  perfect,  has  created  tho  earthly 
world,  .  .  .  nothing  in  it  should  be  regarded  as  .  .  .  hateful. 
...  If  Judaism  was  for  Maimuni  a  cult  of  the  intellect,  for 

1  Adopted  by  the  Muslims  from  Pythagoras,  the  conception  of 
metempsychosis  was  borrowed  by  tlie  Karaites  and  denounced 
by  Sa'adya,  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  and  Hasdai  Crescas.  Rabbinic 
Judaism  was  unaffected  by  Karaism  in  this  respect,  and  the  idea 
remained  unknown  till  introduced  by  the  Kabbalists.  See  art. 
Met'jm  PSYCHOSIS  (Jewish). 

2  Bahya  b.  Asher  calls  him  '  the  father  of  the  Kabbala,'  and 
this  opinion  is  also  that  of  Joseph  Jiljatilla,  liecanati,  and 
others  (see  JJi  vi.  [1904]  C20). 

3  See  JE  i.  141-144,  vi.  530,  v.  665  f.,  viii.  7. 


Nachmani  it  was  a  religion  of  the  feelings '  (Oraetz,  iii.  550  f.). 
Thus  Maimonides  insisted  on  the  power  of  the  intellect  to  solve 
the  mysteries  of  religion,  while  Nahmanides  regarded  the 
divine  secrets  as  a  sanctuary  not  to  be  profaned  by  any  attempt 
at  penetration.  Demons  and  angels  were  rejected  as  hcatlienish 
by  Maimonides  ;  they  are  i)art  of  the  system  of  Nal.iuianides. 
The  Kabbala,  laying  great  emphasis  on  miracles  and  authority, 
fitted  admirably  with  his  view  of  life,  and  the  approval  of  so 
famous  a  Rabbi  was  of  great  value  to  Kabbalism. 

The  Kabbalistic  scriptures  achieved  their  fame 
very  largely  by  the  fact  that  they  were  pseud- 
epigrapha.  The  most  famous  book  was  the  Z6har 
iq.v.),  composed  1)y  Moses  b.  Shem  Tob  de  Leon 
( 1250-1305)  after  1285.  This  work  he  attributed  to 
Simon  b.  Johai ;  it  was  written  in  Aramaic,  and 
its  preservation  was  accounted  for  in  a  miraculous 
way.  Its  aim  was  to  show  that  tlie  Bible  was 
never  intended  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense. 
In  spite  of  its  extravagances,  the  book  exerci^sed 
enormous  influence  for  a  long  time.  The  Bdhir 
was  composed  by  Azriel,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Isaac 
the  Blind,  and  was  attributed  to  Nehunya  b.  hak- 
Kana.*  Contemporary  llabbis,  hoAvever,  refused 
to  acknowledge  it,  ana  jMeir  b.  Simon  of  Narbonne 
(second  half  of  13tli  cent.)  ordered  it  to  be  burned. 
The  Kabbalistic  controversy  lasted  for  many 
years.  Its  failure  to  capture  Judaism  completely 
was  largely  due  to  tlic  firm  bulwark  in  defence 
of  reason  erected  by  Maimonides  ;  yet  it  saved 
Judaism  from  being  reduced  to  a  mere  system  of 
logic.  It  produced  many  saints,  even  though  it 
created  some  fantastic  enthusiasts.  In  the  perse- 
cuted it  stimulated  hope  and  encouraged  piety, 
and  by  emphasizing  the  inner  underlying  ideas  it 
prevented  observances  from  losing  their  spiritual 
meaning.  The  fault  of  I^^abbala  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  unfitted  for  the  populace.  In  the  case 
of  a  scholar  or  recluse,  mysticism  produced  de- 
votion and  ecstasy  ;  in  ignorant  minds  it  generated 
superstition.  Gradually  the  Kabbalists  drifted  to 
Palestine.  Safed  became  a  centre  where  its  de- 
votees gathered,  and  Joseph  Qaro,  Isaac  ben 
Solomon  Luria,  and  Alkabes  settled  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Their  saintly  lives  are  fine  examples  of  the 
higher  side  of  the  movement.^  So  strong  was  its 
influence  that  the  ZOhar  was  studied  by  many 
Christian  scholars,  who  attempted  to  find  in  it 
proofs  for  the  Trinity  and  Christianity.  The 
famous  Pico  dcUa  Mirandola,  the  disciple  of 
Elias  Delniedigo,  translated  several  Kabbalistic 
works  into  Latin,  and  introduced  the  ^Cabbala  to 
the  notice  of  the  Medicis  in  Tuscany.  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  (pope  from  1471  to  1484)  procured  transla- 
tions, and  ordered  them  to  be  disseminated  as 
evidences  of  Christianity  (Giaetz,  iv.  314). 

The  influence  of  the  T.vabbala  on  Christianity 
was  not  wide  or  permanent,  and,  similarly, 
Judaism  was  to  no  great  extent  influenced  by 
Christianity  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  as 
persecutors  and  as  slaughterers  that  Jews  had 
knowledge  of  the  Gentiles  among  whom  they 
dwelt.2  It  is  scarcely  a  source  of  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  Judaism  was  so  little  atlected  by 
contact  with  Christianity.  The  followers  of  either 
religion  knew  and  cared  nothing  for  the  thoughts 
and  beliefs  of  the  other.  In  the  disputations  be- 
tween champions  of  the  two  faiths— e.(7.,  Paris 
(1240),  Barcelona  (1263),  Burgos  and  Avila(1375), 
and  Tortosa  (1413)— the  Christians  desired  simply 
to  convert  the  Jews,  and  the  Jews,  wlio  had  no 
desire  for  controversy,  were  forced  to  argue.  The 
attacks  on  the  Talmud,  the  persecutions  incidental 
to  the  Crusades,  tlie  Black  Death,  the  charges  of 
poisoning  wells,  the  blood  accusation,  the  whole- 

1  It  is  now  believed,  howcveri  to  have  been  the  work  of  Isaac 
himself.  On  the  book  see  I.  Broyd(i  in  JE  ii.  [1902]  442  f. ;  on 
Azriel  and  Nehunya  see  ib.  ii.  373 f.,  ix.  212. 

2  For  Luria  'and  Alkal)es  see  JE  viii.  210-212,  i.  401  f.,  and 
Schechter's  essay  on  Safed  in  Studies  in  Judaism,  2nd  ser. 

3  See  I.  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  London, 
lb9U,  ch.  xxiii. 
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sale  iimssacic  of  entire  conmiunities,  tlie  tortures 
of  tlie  Inquisition,  the  auto  da  fe,  and  tlio  ex- 
pulsions and  sequestrations  all  combined  to  stij;- 
nuitize  Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  as 
a  relij^ion  of  hate  and  blood.  Conso(iuently  their 
own  rL'lij,M(in  was  unadectod  by  any  attempt  at 
contrast.  ^Nlarranos  and  others,  forced  to  clianj;e 
their  creed  often,  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
recantiuf^'  their  feij^'ned  conversion,  even  if  their 
abjuration  meant  death. 

Tlie  lienaissance  and  the  Reformation  brought 
some  amelioration.  Erasmus  and  lleuchlin  -were 
cliam]iious  of  freedom  in  thoui^ht,  far  in  advance 
of  their  a.i;e.  Luther,  at  lirst  favourable  to  toler- 
ance, ultimately  changed  his  views.  His  pamphlet 
'Concerning  the  Jews  and  their  Lies'  was  full  of 
bitterness ;  he  detested  the  JeAvs  themselves  as 
much  as  he  hated  their  religion,  and  his  invective 
against  both  was  boundless.  The  study  of  Hebrew 
by  Christians  was  too  strictly  conlined  to  a  few 
learned  men  to  inlluence  the  masses  or  even  the 
ruling  classes.  Only  in  the  case  of  Reuchlin  did 
Hebrew  learning  among  Christians  prove  of 
advantage  to  Jews,  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
even  Reuchlin  would  have  championed  the  cause 
of  the  Talmud  had  his  hand  not  been  forced  by  his 
Dominican  oi)ponents.  I'erliaps  tlie  most  import- 
ant event  in  which  the  inlluence  of  Christianity  on 
Judaism  may  be  observed  is  the  expulsion  from 
Spain,  in  1492,  by  which  the  Jews  were  dispersed. 
Learning  was  spread  .abroad  generally ;  in  par- 
ticular, a  nucleus  was  formed  in  the  East. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  cent,  a  controversy 
arose  in  Judaism  as  to  the  study  of  science.  The 
period  when  the  Zvhar  began  to  circulate  Avas 
intellectually  poor.  There  were  no  outstanding 
personalities  who  could  have  suppressed  the 
extravagant  fancies  of  Kabbalism  and  restored 
a  due  sense  of  proportion.  Men  had  lost  their 
feeling  for  the  simple  and  were  involved  in 
intricacies.  Biblical  exegesis  and  preaching  be- 
came tinged  with  obscurity,  allegorization,  and 
pseudo-philosophy.  Their  activity  was  frequently 
devoted  not  to  thoughts  and  ideas,  Imt  to  outward 
signs  and  tlie  twisting  of  words.  The  chief  of  this 
school,  Levi  b.  Abraham  of  Villefranche,  near 
Perpignan  (1240-1315),  a  follower  of  Maimonides, 
became  the  leader  of  the  friends  of  science. 
Perpignan  itself  was  the  seat  of  this  sort  of  false 
learning;  the  allegorization,  e.g.,  by  Levi,  of 
Biblical  characters  (thus,  Abraham  and  Sarah 
were  regarded  by  him  as  types  of  matter  and  in- 
tellect) provoked  the  antagonism  of  the  orthodox 
and  of  those  who  favoured  the  literal  exegesis.  A 
conflict  arose  in  1303  which  resolved  itself  into 
the  question,  Is  the  study  of  science  opposed 
to  Judaism,  and  should  it  be  suppressed  ?  The 
leader  of  the  obscurantists  was  Abba  Mari  b. 
Moses  of  Montpellier,  w'ho,  from  the  outset,  op- 
posed Levi  of  Villefranche,  who  stood  for  freedom 
of  thought.  The  Rabbi  of  Perpignan,  Don  Vidal 
Menahem  b.  Solomon  Me'iri  (1249-1306),  was  a 
veiy  diflerent  type  of  scholar  from  his  contempor- 
aries. Of  unimpeachalde  orthodoxy,  he  loved 
science  and  philoso])hy,  and  refused  to  be  captured 
by  Abba  Mari ;  he  became  a  champion  of  science, 
but  dcclai-ed  that  it  ought  to  be  studied  only  aft^n- 
the  Talmud  was  thoroughlj'  mastered.  Abl^a 
Mari,  liowever,  managed  to  involve  the  Rabbi  of 
Barcelona,  Solomon  Ben  Adrat,  in  the  quarrel,  and 
secured  his  support.  The  lovers  of  science  were 
led  by  Jacob  b.  Makhir  Tibbon,  a  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  and  the  famous  Tibtjon  family 
wei-e  naturally  all  on  the  liberal  side,  gaining 
many  adherents  to  their  cause  by  accusing  their 
adversaries  of  being  anti-Maimonists.  ^Vllile  the 
strife  was  raging,  there  came  from  the  Rhineland, 
where  he  had  been  driven  by  persecution,  the  dis- 


tinguished Asher  b.  Jehiel  (1250-1327),' a  pupil  of 
the  famous  Meir  of  Rotiionl)urg.  Asher  wandered 
from  iiis  native  country  to  escape  the  massacres  of 
Rindfleisch,  which  were  destroying  whole  com- 
munities, and,  in  1305,  he  was  made  Rabbi  of 
Toledo.  He  w;vs  a  great  Talmudist  and  the  com- 
piler of  a  famous  abstract  of  the  Talmud,  but  he 
was  a  bitter  enemy  of  secular  seholarsiiip.  Natur- 
ally he  joined  the  side  of  Abba  Mari  and  proposed 
to  convoke  a  synod  in  which  science  was  to  be 
condemned  and  utterly  banished  from  the  Jew- 
ish curriculum.  Einally,  on  26th  July  1305,  a 
solemn  ban,  to  remain  valid  for  lifty  years,  was 
luonounced  against  all  secular  study  and  also 
against  the  works  of  Maimonides.  Any  person 
under  the  age  of  twenty-live  reading  a  scientific 
work  was  to  be  excommunicated.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Jewish  communities  was  such  that  the 
ban  alfectcd  only  the  town  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  particular  Rabbi  who  issued  it — in  this  case 
Barcelona.  Attempts  were  made  to  have  the 
decree  recognized  elsewhere,  but  meanwhile  the 
other  side  were  not  idle,  and  issued  a  counter-ban 
from  Montpellier  by  which  excommunication  was 
pronounced  against  all  who  should  prevent  their 
sons  or  other  persons  from  studying  science,  in 
whatsoever  language  the  text-book  was  written, 
against  those  who  abused  Maimonides,  and  against 
those  who  attacked  religious  teachers  because  of 
their  scientific  or  philosophical  thoughts.  The 
cause  of  the  enlightened  party  prosjiered  and 
gained  much  from  the  famous  circular  letter 
{'igijercth  hithnassclilth)  which  Jedaya  Bodaresi 
(on  whom  see  JE  ii.  625-627)  wrote  in  1306  to  Ben 
Adrat  and  his  party  in  defence  of  science  and 
Maimonides.  After  the  French  ex])ul.sions,  parti- 
sans of  the  two  parties  settled  in  Perpignan,  and 
the  controversy  continued  ;  but  the  liberal  views 
gained  the  day  in  the  end,  and  Judaism  as  a  whole 
asserted  itself  in  favour  of  science. 

Perpignan  ha<l  been  the  centre  of  the  obscur- 
antists, but  scholarship  was  n(it  killed  there.  From 
this  town  came  forth  a  worthy  successor  of  Mai- 
monides, who  went  even  further  than  that  scholar 
himself  in  his  daring  attitude  towards  reason  and 
learning.  This  great  man  was  Levi  b.  Gershon 
iq.v.),  called  Gersonides,  Ralbag  (from  his  initials), 
Leon  de  Bagnols  (from  his  birthplace),  or  Magister 
Leo  Hebneus  (12SS-1344).  The  ban  against  science 
had  no  efl'ect  on  his  education.  Before  his  thirtieth 
year  he  began  his  fani'^us  philosophical  work, 
Milhdmvth  'AdhCnfd  ('Wars  of  the  Lord').  Of 
his  numerous  other  w  orks,  his  Talmudic  knowledge, 
and  his  scientilic  and  medical  attainments  it  is 
impossible  to  write  here  ;  his  influence  on  Judaism 
can  be  measured  liy  his  philosophic  attitude  in  the 
work  mentioned  aliove. 

He  stood  forth  as  a  convinced  Aristotelian,  to  a  much  greater 
degree  IhanMainionidep,  so  that  he  sometimes  does  not  scruple 
to  follow  Aristotle  when  he  disagrees  with  Jewish  doctrine, 
even  where  Maimonides  threw  the  Greek  philosopher  over.  He 
denied  that  the  Torah  required  blind  faith  or  l)elief  in  anything 
opposed  to  truth  and  reason.  The  'Wars'  deals  with  the  six 
(piestions  on  which  Maimonides  deserted  Aristotle  or  to  which 
he  gave  no  clear  reply,  these  pohits  being:  (])  immortality; 
(2)  jn-ophecy  ;  (3)  divine  omniscience;  (4)  divine  providence; 
(5)  the  nature  of  the  spheres;  and  (0)  the  eternity  of  matter. 
Ralbag  defines  the  intellect  born  in  man  as  a  faculty  which  is  oper- 
ated by  the  universal  intellect ;  man  cannot  think  apart  from  the 
object  of  his  thought.  He  derives  immortality  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  realists.  He  maintains  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  in 
spite  of  the  divine  omniscience.  He  differs  from  Maimonides 
on  the  position  assigned  to  the  function  of  the  imagination  in 
prophecv,  Maimonides  holding  that  it  should  be  encouraged, 
Ralbag  that  it  should  be  subordinated  to  reason.  Further,  '  for 
Maimonides  the  special  will  of  God  is  the  sine  qua  non  for  pro- 
phecv ;  for  Levi  moral  and  intellectual  ])erfections  are  quite 
suflicient'  (I.  Crovdc,  in  JE  viii.  30-^).  Kalbag  demonstrated 
that  this  world  had  a  beginning  and  was  not  the  outcome  of  a 
previous  world,  but  that  it  has  no  end.  The  t6hu  wtl-hhOhu 
(Gn  12)  existed  from  all  time,  but  was  formed  by  God  at  the 

1  On  these  scholars  see  JE  viii.  23-24,  411,  i.  o3i.,  212  (.,  vi. 
544,  ii.  1S2  f. 
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Creation.  As  regards  miracles  he  was  extremely  rationalistic, 
and  he  formulated  three  conditious  by  which  they  were  to  be 
judo-cd  :  (1)  miracles  arc  transitory  ;  their  effect  does  not  endure  ; 
(2)  they  are  not  self-contradictory  ;  notliing  can  be  black 
and  wliite  simultaneously ;  (3)  they  cannot  take  place  in  the 
celestial  spheres.  Miracles  are  not  supernatural,  but  are  natural 
results— thounh  rare — of  laws  governing  the  universe.  In  Jos 
1012,  the  miracle  was  not  the  standing  still  of  the  sun,  but  the 
rapidity  with  wliich  the  Israelite  victory  was  achieved.  So  also 
in  the  case  of  Ilezekiah  (2  K  20911),  it  was  the  shadow,  not  the 
sun,  that  went  backwards. 

Naturally  the  theories  of  Ralbag  did  not  pass 
unchallenged.  His  ideas  were  not  popular  with 
the  masses,  but  retained  their  hold  over  learned 
minds  for  generations.  Pope  Clement  VI.  ordered 
his  astronomical  works  to  be  translated  into  Latin, 
and  Spinoza  adopted  Ral bag's  treatment  of  miracles 
(see  Graetz,  iv.  101).  A  contemporary  of  Ralbag 
was  Moses  b.  Joshua  of  Narbonne  (Vidal  Narboni), 
who  was  born  at  Perpignan.  He  died  after  1362. 
In  his  case,  too,  the  ban  was  ineftectual,  for  he  began 
the  study  of  philosophy  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

He  was  a  follower  of  Maimonides  and  Ibn  Rushd  (Averroes ; 
see  art.  Avbrroes,  Averroism,  vol.  ii.  pp.  262-266).  In  spite  of 
a  chequered  life,  he  was  a  productive  author,  and  his  works 
exerted  considerable  Influence.  He  'conceived  Judaism  as  a 
disciplined  guide  which  led  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
degree  of  theoretical  moral  truths  :  the  Torah  had  a  double 
meaning,  the  one  simple,  made  easy  for  the  thoughtless  mob, 
and  the  other  of  a  deeper  metaphysical  nature  for  the  class  of 
thinkers.  This  was  a  common  opinion  in  those  times,  from 
which  Gersouides  alone  demurred.  Narboni  also  gave  expres- 
sion to  heretical  views,  that  is,  such  as  were  contrary  to  the 
ordinarily  accepted  understanding  of  Judaism,  but  not  with  the 
freedom  and  openness  of  Levi  ben  Gerson.  He  also  rejected 
the  belief  in  miracles,  and  attempted  to  explain  them  away 
altogether.  He  defended  man's  freedom  of  will  by  philosophical 
arguments'  (Graetz,  iv.  102).i 

Ralbag  was  a  staunch  Aristotelian,  but  the 
Jewish  philosophers  were  not  confined  to  this 
school  of  thought.  ^Jasdai  b.  Abraham  Crescas 
(1340-1410),  born  in  Barcelona,  sought  to  free 
Judaism  completely  from  Aristotelianism,  and 
was  thus  at  variance  both  with  Ralbag  and  with 
Rambam.  His  second  work  was  a  Tratado  written 
in  Spanish  in  1398,  a  refutation  of  Christianity, 
designed  less  as  an  apologetic  for  Judaism  than  as 
an  attack  on  the  ajjostates.  His  third  work,  Or 
'Ad/ivndi,  is  a  masterpiece  of  reasoning  and  style. 

Orescas  declared  that  the  teachings  of  Ralbag  and  Rambam 
were  contrary  to  orthodoxy,  mainly  because  they  were  based 
on  Aristotle,  butihe  differed  from  the  other  opponents  of  tliese 
teachers  iu  that  he  came  forward  with  argument,'  not  with 
appeals  to  authority  or  threats  of  excommunication.  Mai- 
monides had  accepted  the  twenty-six  propositions  of  Aristotle. 
Crescas  rejected  them.  He  held  that  philosophy  was  in- 
adequate to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  God.  Altliough  philo- 
sophy might  show  that  the  First  Cause  was  simple  and  not 
compound,  yet  there  might  still  be  deities  subservient  to  the 
Supreme  God.  Therefore  revelation  and  religion  are  necessary. 
God's  essence  was  not  knowledge,  but  love.  Crescas  also  ad- 
mitted attributes.  He  rejected  the  thirteen  articles  of  the 
creed  of  Maimonides  as  being  either  too  few  or  too  many,  and 
based  Judaism  on  six  essentials  :  God's  omniscience,  providence, 
and  omnipotence  ;  prophecy,  free  will  ;  and  the  belief  that  the 
world  was  created  for  a  purpose.  Man's  will  is  free  because  he 
feels  it  to  be  free  ;  though  in  reality  God's  omnipotence  pre- 
determines, yet  man's  will  is  sufficiently  free  to  admit  reward 
and  pimishment.  The  world  was  created,  and  would  pass  away, 
while  the  heavens  would  endure.  The  purpose  of  the  world 
was  human  happiness,  to  be  brought  about  by  love,  both  here 
and  in  the  hereafter.     Knowledge  is  apart  from  the  soul. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  gulf  between  Crescas 
and  his  predecessors  was  very  great.  Crescas,  when 
not  actually  attacked,  was  strangely  ignored  by  his 
contemporaries.  His  teaching  was  diffused  largely 
by  the  works  of  his  pupil  Joseph  Albo,  chiefly 
through  the  Iqqarim  ('Roots'),  in  Avliich  there  is 
little  originality,  the  matter  being  almost  entirely 
derived  from  Crescas.^ 

The  appearance  of  David  Reubeni  (c.  1490-1535) 
and  Solomon  Molko  (c.  1500-32)  kindled  great 
hopes  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  and  Marranos. 
Their  extraordinary  adventures  gained  them  many 
followers,  and  the  honour  with  which  they  were 
received  in  Rome  and  Portugal  deluded  many  into 

1  See,  further,  I.  Broyde,  '  Moses  ben  Joshua  of  Narbonne,' 
in  JE  ix.  71  f. 

2  See,  further,  E.  G,  Hirsch,  JE  iv,  S50-353. 


the  belief  that  their  Messianic  claims  were  valid. 
Their  failure  caused  bitter  disappointment,  though 
the  heroic  constancy  of  Molko  at  his  martyrdom 
(1532)  encouraged  many  who  were  doomed  to  a 
similar  fate.  Their  importance  to  Judaism  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  failure  of  one  pseudo-Messiah  did 
not  prevent  his  successor  from  receiving  credence.^ 
Only  130  years  later,  Judaism  was  rent  by  the 
schism  produced  by  another  claimant,  Shabbethai 
Zebi,  whose  followers  were  numbered  by  thousands 
(see  below,  p.  605'').-  Kabbalism  was  largely 
responsible  for  these  eschatological  ideas.  Already 
in  1284,  Abraham  Abulalia  declared  himself  to  be 
the  Messiah,  and  fixed  the  millennium  for  1290. 
Two  of  his  disciples,  Joseph  Jikatilla  and  Samuel, 
from  Medina  Celi,  alleged  themselves  to  be  pro- 
phets and  harbingers  of  the  Messiah,  and  Messianic 
hopes  were  largely  jjredominant  in  the  minds  of 
the  later  I^abbalists  at  Safed. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Christian 
persecution  was  driving  the  Jews  into  Muslim 
countries.  Little  by  little,  Turkey  and  Palestine 
were  receiving  a  large  Jewish  population  ;  Safed, 
in  particular,  became  the  home  of  many  dis- 
tinguished Rabbis.  Among  these  Rabbis  there 
grew  up  the  desire  to  re-establish  the  old  Rabbinic 
supremacy  of  Palestine.  They  desired  to  institute 
once  more  the  s^niklidh,  or  ordination,  and  thus 
ordain  a  Sanhedrin  which  would  be  recognized 
throughout  the  world.  In  1538,  Jacob  Lerab* 
began  to  ordain  in  Safed  ;  but  his  plans  were  frus- 
trated by  Levi  b.  Jacob  ^abib,  the  chief  Rabbi  of 
Jerusalem,  and  his  colleague,  Moses  de  Castro. 
Berab  failed  and  was  forced  to  emigrate,  but  before 
doing  so  he  ordained  four  disciples,  one  of  whom 
was  Joseph  Qaro.  Had  Berab  succeeded,  a  great 
step  in  the  direction  of  Jewish  ecclesiastical  unity 
would  have  been  accomplished.  It  is  significant 
that  he  failed.  Judaism  has  never  liked  centraliza- 
tion of  authority,  certainly  not  since  the  Diaspora, 
and  it  has  flourished  perhaps  by  reason  of  its  local 
autonomy  in  religious  spheres.  Had  a  single 
authority  been  able  to  control  Jewish  thought  and 
belief  during  such  controversies  as  raged  over 
Karaism,  ]\Iaimonides,  the  study  of  science,  and 
the  Arab  and  Greek  philosophy,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  growth  of  sects,  from  which  Judaism 
is  so  remarkably  free.  Had  the  central  authority, 
during  any  of  these  conflicts,  taken  sides,  Judaism 
would  have  been  crippled.  Freedom  of  thought, 
the  result  of  local  autonomy  and  independence, 
alone  has  preserved  it  from  disintegration. 

The  convocation  of  synods,  however,  is  not  an 
unknown  event  in  post-Talmudic  Judaism,  but  the 
feature  of  these  synods  has  itsually  been  their 
temporary  character  and  their  convocation  for  a 
particular  purpose.  Thus,  the  Yisifdth,  or  as- 
semblies, of  R.  Tam,  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  cent., 
met  at  Troyes  and  Rheiuis  to  determine  many 
cases,  generally  those  arising  out  of  the  intercourse 
of  Jews  and  Christians.  Perhaps  the  most  famous 
synod  was  that  summoned  about  1000  by  R. 
Gershom  (960-1040),  which  (1)  prohibited  polygamy, 
(2)  maintained  the  principle  of  mutual  consent  in 
divorce,  (3)  ordained  leniency  for  forced  converts, 
and  (4)  prohibited  the  opening  of  other  persons' 
letters.  Assemblies  were  also  held  at  Mainz  (1223 
and  1381),  of  the  Spanisli  Jews  (1354),  and  at 
Bologna  (1416),  Forli  (1418),  Jerusalem  (1552),  and 
Lublin  (1650),  while  Napoleon  (1806)  and  Alex- 
ander I.  (1804)  summoned  synods.  In  1903  a  synod 
of  50  Rabbis  was  held  at  Cracow,  under  the  leader- 
sliip  of  R.  Elijahu  Hazzan,  chief  Rabbi  of  Alex- 
andria, which  repudiated  the  blood  accusation  and 

1  See,  further,  J.  Jacobs,  'Reubeni,  David,"  in  JEx.  388 f., 
and  P.  Blooh,  '  Molko,  Solomon,'  ih.  viii.  651. 

"  Also  the  followers  of  David  Alroy  (c.  1160)  formed  a  sect 
called  the  Mcnahemists  (cf.  M.  Adler,  in  JE  i.  454  f.). 

i>  See  L.  Ginzberg,  '  Berab,  Jacob,'  in  JE  iii.  40-47. 
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denounced  Niliili?iiii.  In  Amoiiea  and  Cieimany 
synods  liave  frequently  been  suiiiuioned  in  modern 
times,  chicily  by  the  Ueforni  i)arty.  Tlie  synod  of 
Lublin,  in  Ui50,  was  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
the  famous  IVa'at/h'nrbd  \h-dx6th,  or  'Council  of 
the  Four  Countries' (usually  (Jreat  I'oland,  Little 
Poland,  Polish  Kussia,  and  Volhynia),  sat  re;,'ularly 
durinj;  two  centuries.  But  all  these  synods  were, 
in  eflect,  local.  They  did  not  pretend  to  legislate 
beyond  their  own  jurisdiction,  thougli  their  rulings 
were,  in  many  cases,  voluntarily  accepted  else- 
where. The  tiieory  of  the  Kabbis  has  always 
been  mutual  equality ;  there  has  been  no  official 
primus  inter  pares.  At  tiie  present  day  in 
England,  various  Sefardic  and  Ashkenazic  com- 
munities exist  side  by  side,  in  friendship  and 
mutual  recognition  ;  their  position  may  be  com- 
pared to  adjacent  dioceses  of  the  same  Church, 
without  a  primate. 

Judaism  maintains  the  individual  freedom  of  every  Rabbi, 
and  his  right  to  give  ordination  {ifmVixhdh)  to  suitable  disciples. 
The  validity  of  this  ordination  must  be  recognized  by  all  Jewrj', 
though  no  Rabbi  may  exercise  his  functions  within  t^ie  juris- 
diction of  another.  In  practice,  the  Ilakham  of  Bevis  Marks 
and  the  chief  Ilalibi  of  Duke's  I'lace  are  the  highest  court  of 
appeal  for  the  Sefardini  and  Ashkciiazim  not  only  of  the  Empire, 
but  often,  it  would  almost  be  safe  to  add,  of  the  world.  On  the 
Continent  local  Rabbinic  supremacy  is  well-nigh  universal. 

The  great  Halfikhic  work  of  ALainionides  did  not 
check  the  compilation  of  codes.  Many  teachers  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  task,  either  for  popular  use 
or  for  the  elucidation  of  the  principles  of  Halakha. 
Eli'ezer  b.  Natlian  of  Mainz  (Raban)  was  the  author 
of  the  'Ebhcn  hd'-Ezcr.  Moses  of  Coucy  wrote  the 
Semag,  or  Scfer  Miswdth  Gddhdl,  and  Isaac  of 
Corbeil  composed  the  Semak,  or  Sefer  Misw6th 
J^dtdn,  a  smaller  work.  El'azar  of  Worms  (1176- 
1238),  a  prolific  and  vigorous  writer,  was  the  author 
of  ritual  and  Kabbalistic  works.  His  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  the  Ildlceah,  anethical-Halakhic  work  in 
497  paragraphs.  His  Kabbalism  tinged  his  views 
very  deeply,  but  the  Rokeah  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  Judaism.  Solomon  b.  Adrat  of  Barcelona 
wrote  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  laws,  covering 
all  the  practical  needs  of  Jewish  life.  In  distinc- 
tion to  Maimonides,  he  gives  in  this  work,  Torath 
hab-bayith,  the  sources  and  proofs  of  his  rulings. 
Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  post-Maimonidian 
codes  was  the  'Arba  Turim  of  Jacob  b.  Asher 
(1280-1340),  a  son  of  Asher  b.  Jehiel.  i  Its  influence 
on  Judaism  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
code,  and  it  became  a  household  word.  Joseph 
Qaro,  when  he  thought  it  necessary  to  compose  the 
Shulhan  'Ariikh,  practically  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date  the  work  of  Jacob  b.  Asher.  Qaro  was 
a  mystic  and  devoted  to  !^abbala.  His  life  and 
those  of  the  Safed  ^^abbalists  have  been  well  por- 
trayed by  S.  Schechter  in  his  Studies  in  Judaism 
(London,  1896).  Their  influence  pervaded  Jewish 
life  and  ceremonial,  and  many  a  touch  of  spiritu- 
ality, a  high  association,  an  ethical  hint,  is  due  to 
their  teaching.  They  introduced  a  spirit  of  con- 
secration, a  sanctification  of  religious  practice, 
devotion,  and  self-sacrifice. 

Excess  of  their  teaching  would  have  made  Judaism  unreal  and 
superficial ;  in  due  proportion  it  gave  life  and  light.  Protected 
and  fortified  by  Maimonides  and  the  pliilosopbers,  Judaism  was 
safe  from  the  dangers  of  an  exaggerated  mysticism.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  entire  absence  of  the  mystic  element  would  have 
reduced  it  to  a  collection  of  intellectual  dogmas,  lacking  warmth 
and  vitality.  Its  stability  is  due  to  the  heterogeneous  nature  of 
its  component  elements  and  to  the  proportion  and  moderation 
with  which  each  one  had  fulfilled  its  appointed  function. 

Poland  was  pre-eminently  the  home  of  Talmudic 
study.  The  Polish  synods  had  given  an  impetus 
to  this  learning,  and  the  practical  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ilabbinical  tribunals  forced  judges  as  well  as 
litigants  to  master  the  code  by  which  judgment 
would  be  given.  Fast  as  the  printing  presses 
worked,  the  output  of  copies  of  the  Talmud  was 

1  For  sketches  of  these  writers  see  JE  v.  IIS  f.,  ix.  68-70,  vi. 
623,  v.  100  f.,  i.  212  f.,  vii.  27  f. 


speedily  sold  out.  In  forty  years,  three  large 
editions  were  exhausted  (Cracow,  1G02-05,  1616-20  ; 
LuIjHu,  1617-39).  So  great  was  the  devotion  and 
so  numerous  were  the  llabljis  and  jiupils  that  the 
supremacy  of  I'oland  was  everywhere  recognized. 
The  dispersion  of  the  Polish  Jews,  due  to  the 
terrible  atrocities  in  164S  of  Chndelnicki  (1595- 
1675),  hail  .scarcely  any  eflect  on  their  attachment 
to  the  Talmud.  They  carried  their  love  with  them 
into  exile  and  clung  to  it  more  firmly  in  distress. 
This  enthusiasm  carried  with  it  one  great  disad- 
vantage, for  e\  cry  other  study,  Jewish  and  secular, 
was  abandoned,  and  the  Polish  Jews  immured 
themselves  in  an  intellectual  ghetto,  the  confines 
of  which  were  as  n.arrow  and  crushing  as  those  of 
the  physical  pale.  There  began  a  period  of  dark- 
ness and  ignorance,  which  was  enaed  only  by  tiie 
light  of  the  Mendelssolinian  movement.  It  is  in- 
correct to  attribute  this  misfortune  to  the  nature 
of  the  Talmud.  It  was  not  concentration  on  the 
Talmud,  Imt  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  that 
was  responsible  for  this  retrogade  tendency.  The 
devotion  of  the  Polish  Jews  to  the  Talmud  is 
largely  maintained  to-day,  but  other  influences  are 
at  work,  and,  while  they  no  longer  shut  outgeneral 
knowledge  from  their  curriculum,  their  zeal  for 
Haiakiia  is  not  abated. 

In  the  17th  cent,  three  difFerent  influences  ex- 
erted themselves  upon  Judaism.  The  Talmudic 
influence,  alluded  to  above,  became  more  powerful 
with  the  dittusion  of  the  Polish  Jews  over  Europe. 
Secondly,  a  strong  wave  of  ^abbrda  infected  Jewish 
communities  in  every  land.  East  and  West.  This 
naturally  was  followed,  in  reaction,  by  a  strong 
spirit  of  opposition.  This  phase  of  Kabbala  had 
nothing  in  its  favour.  The  earlier  sublimity  of  the 
mystic  idea  was  gone ;  it  degenerated  into  sense- 
less tricks  and  juggling.  Isaac  Luria  and  his 
pupils,  in  spite  of  their  piety,  were  tlie  teachers  of 
an  unworthy  superstition.  They  claimed  to  work 
miracles,  and  deluded  the  ignorant  by  their  visions 
and  alleged  wonders.  They  preached  metempsy- 
chosis, the  union  and  redemption  of  souls,  and 
practical  magic,  often  by  means  of  the  ineffable 
name,  ^ayyim  Vital  Calabrese,  his  brother  Mcses, 
and  his  son  Samuel  lived  in  Palestine  (Jerusalem, 
Safed,  and  Damascus  being  strongholds  of  ^abbal- 
ism) ;  Israel  Saruk,^  a  pupil  of  Luria,  and  Menahem 
Azaria  da  F'ano,  in  Italy.  The  teaching  of  these 
men  and  their  numerous  followers  prepared  the 
way  for  the  pseudo-Messiah  Shabbethai  Zebi. 

This  wonderful  impostor  succeeded  in  winning  over  thou- 
sands ;  not  merely  the  ignorant  multitude  but  learned  and 
earnest  Rabbis  followed  him.  All  over  the  world  preparations 
wore  made  for  the  Messianic  Age,  whirh  he  fixed  for  the  Annus 
Mirabilis,  1666.  London  and  Amsterdam  vied  with  Smyrna  in 
eagerness,  and  few  kept  their  heads  during  this  convulsion. 
So  strong  was  his  personality  that,  ia  spite  of  his  ludicrous 
failure,  nmltitudes  believed  in  him.  A  rumour  arose  about 
Shabbethai  similar  to  the  Docetic  theory  of  the  Crucifixion, 
which  maintained  that  a  substitute  had  intervened  and  saved 
Jesus  from  the  Cross.  It  was  said  that  anoHier  had  apostatized, 
and  that  the  real  Shabbethai  had  withdrawn  for  a  while  and 
would  reappear  in  glory.  The  belief  in  him  has  remained  to 
the  present  day,  and  a  separate  sect  of  Turkish  Jews,  called 
the  Dimmeh  (on  whom  see  R.  J.  H.  Oottheil,  JE  iv.  0;;n),  await 
his  second  comin|,^  When  the  majority  of  his  misguided  .id- 
mirers  recovered  their  senses,  every  reminiscence  of  the  false 
prophet  was  banned.  Thus  it  is  s.-iid  that  the  Ma'drdlUh  for 
the  second  day  of  Pentecost  ("im  CMN  hx  by  Raban)  is  omitted 
from  the  usual  Ashkenazic  ilahzor  because  of  some  supposed 
association  with  Shabbethai.  The  Messianic  spirit  had  in  earlier 
times  made  itself  felt  in  Holland.  It  was  re-echoed  by  the 
English  Puritans,  and  to  no  small  extent  facilitated  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  England. 

The  excesses  of  Talmudism  and  ^abbalism  pro- 
duced an  intellectual  revolt,  the  last  of  the  three 
tendencies  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  For 
the  first  time  Judaism  had  to  deal  with  calculated 
and  philosophical  scepticism.  This  new  trend  of 
thought  was  first  manifested  in  three  contempor- 
aries, Uriel  da  Costa  (1590-1647  ;  see  art.  ACOSTA, 
1  For  these  see  JE  viii.  210-212,  xii.  442  f.,  xi.  64. 
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vol.  i.  p.  741".),  Leo  of  Moilena  (1571-1648),  and 
Joseph  Delmedi^'o  (1591-1655).i  There  were  many 
points  of  (liflerence  between  the  triad.  Da  Costa 
was  a  IMarrano  who,  dissatisfied  with  Roman 
Catholicism,  renounced  it  for  his  ancestral  faith. 
Pie  was,  liowever,  disappointed  with  Judaism.  He 
made  no  secret  of  his  views,  and  was  twice  excom- 
municated for  lieresy.  After  doing  penance  and 
being  reconciled,  he  shot  himself. 

Da  Costa  maintained  that  the  Tahnud  had  intervened  between 
the  Bible  and  Judaism.  lie  was  a  deist,  and  believed  in  a  re- 
liffion  of  nature  to  he  found  in  everj'  human  conscience,  an 
etliical  form  of  creed  in  which  Judaism  as  well  as  other  faiths 
had  a  share  in  common,  and  from  which  all  had,  in  various 
decrees,  deviated.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  considered  him- 
self to  have  abandoned  Judaism.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  an  apostate;  but  the  point 
at  issue  was  precisely  this,  whether  the  Judaism  of  the  day 
was  the  faith  in  its  true  form  or  whether  Talmudism  had  been 
substituted  for  it.  The  Jews  who  had  settled  in  Holland 
had  suffered  so  severelj'  for  their  reliijion  that  they  would 
not  bear  any  attacks  on  that  for  which  they  had  jeopardized 
their  lives.  Persecution  had  made  them  intolerant,  yet  they 
must  not  be  blamed  too  sharply,  for  the  age  was  not  ready 
for  unrestrained  freedom  of  thought.  Absolute  liberty  would 
most  probably  have  degenerated  into  a  decay  of  all  moral  and 
ethical  bonds. 

Leo  of  Modena  remained  a  Rabbi  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  His  intellectual  powers  were  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  of  Da  Costa,  while  his  frame  of 
mind  atlbrds  a  curious  psychological  study. 

Although  his  teaching  was  in  favour  of  religion,  he  was  him- 
self assailed  by  doubt.  He  could  attack  Judaism  and  defend  it 
with  equal  sincerity  and  conviction.  His  vacillation  was  due, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  instability  of  character ;  on  the  other,  to 
bitter  misfortune,  both  in  his  family  life  and  financiallj-.  In  his 
Beth  Yehuddh  he  upholds  the  legal  right  of  the  Rabbis  to 
modify  Tahuudic  legislation,  and  he  regards  the  Haggada  un- 
favourably. In  his  K61  Sdkhdl  (or  B<^hinath  hak-Kahhaia  ;  J.  A. 
Benjacob,  Ozar  Ha-Sepharim,  Biblioq.  der  hehr.  Lit.,  Wilna, 
1880,  p.  69,  no.  233)  he  attacked  traditional  Judaism; 2  in  his 
ShaYigatk  'Ari/eli,  he  defended  it.  The  'Arl  NohSm  refutes 
Kabbala  and  proves  the  late  origin  of  the  Zohar.  Yet  he 
believed  in  astrology.  His  literary  activity  was  great.  On 
account  of  his  official  position,  his  influence  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  Da  Costa,  but  he  did  not  go  to  the  same  length,  and 
he  remained  orthodox  in  practice.  In  a  way,  Leo  was  the  father 
of  the  modern  Reform  movement,  but  through  his  inconsistency 
and  his  avoidance  of  conflict  he  achieved  no  practical  result. 

Joseph  Dclmedigo  differed  from  Leo  of  Modena 
and  from  Da  Costa  in  that  he  cannot  be  acquitted 
of  insincerity.  He  had  a  wide  education  in  liberal 
culture  and  science  as  Avell  as  in  Jewish  subjects. 

He  was  active  as  a  writer,  and  in  spite  of  his  wandering  life 
he  managed  to  compose  a  number  of  works.  He  had  intimate 
associations  with  the  Karaites,  and  one  of  his  best  known  books, 
Ellm  (in  allusion  to  Ex  152"),  jg  a  reply  to  twelve  questions 
addressed  to  him  by  Zerah  b.  Nathan,  a  Karaite.  Delmedigo 
officiated  for  a  time  as  Rabbi  in  Hamburg.  He  never  ventured 
to  proclaim  his  real  views,  but  covered  "them  with  a  veneer  of 
orthodoxy.  On  this  account  he  was  highlj'  esteemed  by  many, 
who  did  not  see  him  in  his  true  light,  or  who  regarded  merely 
his  erudition.  As  a  sceptic  his  influence  on  Judaism  was  small ; 
he  merely  illustrates,  as  another  type,  the  growth  of  the 
movement. 

Of  a  different  character  was  Bariich  Spinoza (g-. v.) 
(1632-1677).  He  could  not  conform,  either  through 
fear  or  from  motives  of  personal  advantage,  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  untrue.  Delmedigo  might 
become  a  Rabbi,  Descartes,  who.se  teaching  Spinoza 
followed,  might  vow  a  pilgrimage  to  Loreto,  but 
to  Spinoza  external  adherence  Avas  impossible. 

He  believed  that  Judaism  was  bound  up  with  the  Jewish 
State  and  ought  to  have  ended  with  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple.  For  this  reason,  he  regarded  opposition  to  the  State 
religion  as  unjustifiable,  and  resistance  to  the  Inquisition  as 
futile.  Owing  to  his  excommunication  and  persecution,  he 
regarded  Christianity  more  favourably  than  Judaism,  but  he 
had  no  serious  thoughts  of  adopting  it.  It  is  a  question  whether 
his  conception  of  the  universe  as  a  part  of  God,  of  the  Deity  as 
a  self-producing  Creator  of  all  things,  and  of  man  as  entirely 
controlled  l)y  causes  reaching  far  back  into  universal  natural 
laws  could  ever  have  been  reconciled  to  .Judaism,  for  .Spinoza 
definitely  rejected  a  personal  God,  Providence,  and  immortality. 
Yet,  in  his  da.v,  Mainionides  was  equally  zealous  in  his  search 
for  truth  and  did  not  leave  the  fold.  The  influence  of  Spinoza 
on  Judaism  came  later;  his  influence  extended  to  individual 
Jews  rather  than  to  corporate  Jewish  belief. 

1  See  JE  viii.  5-7,  iv.  50S  f. 

2  See  2nd  treatise,  ch.  iv.  =p.  2S,  ed.  Isaac  Reggio,  Giiritz, 
1852,  and  also  3rd  treatise.  He  urged  very  sweeping  changes 
and  modifications. 


Far  more  important  to  Jewish  development  was 
.Moses  Mendelssohn  (q.v.)  (172'J-S6).  No  less  bril- 
liant than  Spinoza,  no  less  erudite,  and  similarly 
endowed  with  a  capacity  for  philosophy,  he  was  a 
tower  of  strength  to  Judaism.  To  him  is  due  the 
great  revival  which  aroused  tliouglit,  stimulated 
culture,  and  once  more  brought  Judaism  into  con- 
tact with  external  learning.  Without  Mendelssohn 
it  would  have  sunk  more  deeply  into  the  clutches 
of  ignorance  and  remained  an  easy  prey  to  the 
attacks  of  atheism. 

Mendelssohn  had  to  contend  with  opposition  on  account  of 
his  translation  of  and  commentary  on  the  Bible,  but  his  teach- 
ing was  enormously  diffused  and  gave  vast  numbers  of  young 
men  an  insight  into  modern  thought,  without  destroying  their 
faith.  Like  Mainionides,  he  was  one  of  those  intellectual  giants 
that  give  another  turn  to  the  wheel  of  Jewish  ethics  and  in- 
tellect. His  effect  was  all  the  more  potent  since  it  almost  coin- 
cided with  the  break  up  of  the  ghetto.  The  Jews  emerged  into 
more  intimate  contact  with  their  surroundings  and,  dazzled  by 
the  sudden  light,  found  help  in  his  guidance.  His  preference 
for  German  over  jargon  was  in  itself  epoch-making.  He  taught 
fidelity  to  Judaism  and  respect  for  the  belief  of  others.  His 
friendship  with  Lessing  helped  to  make  the  cause  of  Judaism 
known  outside  and  may  be  counted  as  a  stage  in  the  progress 
of  Jewish  emancipation. 

Mendelssohn  and  Naphtali  Ilirz  Wessely  were 
the  founders  of  a  Jewish  Renaissance,  and  their 
work  was  continued  by  Naliman  Krochmal  (1785- 
1840)  and  Samuel  David  Luzzatto  ( 1800-65). i  The 
large  array  of  Jewish  scholars  of  the  19th  cent, 
all  owed  their  inspiration  ultimately — in  whatever 
branch  they  were  engaged — to  the  ^Mendelssohn 
revival. 

Wessely,  in  his  Dlbhre  Shdldm  we-Emeth  (Germ. 
tr.  by  D.  Friedliinder,  Wortc,  dor  Wahrheit  unci  cles 
Friedens,  Berlin,  1798),  had  outlined  a  scheme  of 
education  in  which  science  and  Talmud  should 
both  find  a  place  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  re- 
garded with  cordiality  by  many  Polish  Rabbis, 
some  of  whom  were  genuinely  frightened  at  the 
combination,  though  not  hostile  to  it,  while  others 
were  merely  obscurantist.  The  result  of  the  re- 
juvenescence was,  it  is  true,  that  a  certain  number 
became  estranged,  but  many  were  fortified  in  their 
belief.  At  the  same  time  a  curious  development 
had  arisen  in  Poland,  a  revival  of  Essenism  and 
mysticism,  the  followers  of  which  called  themselves 
by  the  old  name  IJtlsldim.  The  founders  of  the 
new  movement  were  Israel  b.  Eliezer,  called  Ca  al 
Shem-Tol)  (ISesht)  (1698-1759),  and  Baer  of  Meseritz 
(1710-72).-  The  extraordinary  piety  of  these  men 
was  re-echoed  in  their  followers.  Prayer  was  a  vital 
force,  and  was  the  means  of  union  and  fusion  with 
the  Godhead.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  at  miracles 
and  predicting  the  future,  and  of  a  few  unworthy 
practices,  the  sect  was,  and  remains  to  the  present 
day,  a  band  of  devotional  enthusiasts,  giving  them- 
selves entirely  to  introspection  and  ]irayer.  The 
quaint  religious  exercises  of  the  Ilasidim  and  their 
partial  antagonism  to  the  Talmud  brought  them  into 
conllict  with  the  Rabbis,  and  they  were  denounced 
by  Elijah  Wilna  (1720-97),=*  while_  in  1781  they 
were  declared  to  be  heretics.  Their  antagonists, 
the  Mithnagedim  ('opponents'),  rightly  perceived 
that  Judaism  has  no  liking  for  extremes.  The 
excesses  of  the  IJftsidim  were  becoming  intolerable  ; 
and,  as  their  numbers  grew,  their  eccentricities  de- 
veloped. It  is  estimated  that  at  one  time  they 
numbered  100,000,  although  this  is  perhaps  too 
large  a  figure.  With  the  political  emancipation  of 
the  Jews,  a  new  era  in  Judaism  began,  although 
this  emancipation  is  still  incomiilete  in  many  lands. 
The  eflects  can  scarcely  yet  be  estimated.  Russia, 
the  home  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Jew.s,  is 
still  pursuing  a  policy  of  repression  which  affects 
not  only   the   Ru.ssian   Jews,  but  those   of  other 

1  On  these  three  see  -TE  xii.  5n6f.,  vii.  570 1.,  viii.  224-220. 

2  For  the  difference  between  the  teacliings  of  Luria  and  Besht, 
i.e..  K.abb.ala  and  Hasidism,  see  JE,  .s.i'.  '  Ba'.a!  Sheni-Tob,  Israel 
b.  Eiiezer '  .and  '  Baer  (Dob)  of  Meseritz,'  ii.  3S3-386,  430-433. 

3  See  M.  Seligsohn,  '  Elijah  ben  Solomon,'  in  JE  v.  133-136. 
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countries  to  wliich  fugitive?  go.  Emancipation 
brings  many  problems  in  its  train  ;  for,  so  soon  as 
a  coinmunity  begins  to  solve  some  of  the  dilHculties 
and  readjust  itself  to  new  conditions,  an  iiillux  of 
Ilussians  renews  the  process.  Education  is  in 
many  respects  the  solution.  A  proper  curriculum, 
in  which  religious  ami  secular  knowledge  shall  each 
have  a  proper  place,  is  being  gradually  and  vari- 
ously evolved.  In  Russia,  the  Haskalah  move- 
ment has  usually  been  sterile,  because  the  tendency 
of  the  Maskilim  and  their  children  is  almost  invari- 
ably towards  assimilation.^  This  is  in  reality  due 
to  economic  conditions.  The  oppressive  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Government  on  schools  and 
learning  prevent  the  rise  of  a  carefully  planned 
scheme  of  education.  Thus  modern  knowledge  must 
be  acquired,  almost  entirely,  either  surreptitiously 
or  from  anti-religious  sources.  For  the  Ziouistic 
movement  in  moilorn  Judaism  see  art.  Zionism. 

ITT.  Judaism  at  the  present  z>.4r.— The 
future  of  orthodox  Jmhiism  and  its  relations  with 
Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Zionism  and 
liberal  Judaism  on  the  other,  may  be  brielly 
summarized.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
origin  of  Christianity.  Graetz  (ii.  ch.  xiv.)  has 
traced  the  steps  by  wliich  the  breach  between  the 
two  faiths  was  linally  consummated.  Judaism 
does  not  admit  that  Jesus  was  the  promised 
Messiah.  It  cannot  accept  such  distinctive!}' 
Christian  doctrines  as  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Jesus,  His  divinitj^  and  relation  to  the  Father,  the 
Trinity,  the  Atonement,  the  Resurrection,  the  idea 
of  mediation,  the  conception  of  sin.^  Further, 
Judaism  differs  from  Christianity  with  regard  to 
the  Law,  neither  admitting  the  possibility  of  its 
abrogation  nor  regarding  it  as  burdensome.  The 
Commandments  are  given  to  man  '  that  he  may  do 
them  and  live  by  them'  (Lv  18^).  Judaism  has  a 
more  oi^timistic  view  of  life  than  Christianity  ;  it 
doesnothold  theEssene  doctrine  thatwealth  is  abad 
thing  under  all  circumstances  (Lk  6^^  18-^--*,  Ja  1^", 
Mt  19-^)  and  that  marriage  is  evil.  No  Rabbi  may 
be  a  celiljate.  Marriage  is  the  first  commandment 
of  the  Bible  (Gn  1^).  The  Yc-ierhn-ra  is  from  God 
(see  P\  C.  Porter,  Yale  Bicentenary  Bib.  and  Sem. 
Studies,  London,  1901,  p.  122) ;  it  is  called  hnd  3id 
{Gen.  liab.  p.  71  foot,  of  Theodor's  ed.,  Berlin, 
1903  ;  see  his  note),  and  God  instituted  it  '  for  his 
glory '  (see  second  blessing  of  Jewish  Marriage 
Service,  Singer,  p.  299 ;  cf.  Book  of  Connuon 
Prayer,  The  Form  of  Solemnization  of  Matrimony  : 
*  Matrimony,  which  is  an  honourable  estate  insti- 
tuted of  God  .  .  .' ;  but  ct.  '  It  was  ordained  for  a 
remedy  against  sin  and  to  avoid  fornication'). 
Judaism  does  not  regard  family  ties  as  an  inipcdi- 
ment  to  man's  whole-hearted  service  of  God  (ct. 
1  K  1920  with  Lk  U^ ;  see  also  Mt  10^,  and  Rashi 
on  Lv  19"),  nor  does  it  approve  of  asceticism.^  The 
Nazirite  had  to  bring  a  sin-offering  (see  Bah. 
Taanith,  ll«  =  Goldschmidt,  iii.  441,  n'U'nn  arvn  hz 
xain  Knpj ;  in  Babylon  only  the  ninth  of  Ab  was 
observed).  Finally,  Judaism  does  not  declare  that 
belief  in  any  dogma  is  necessary  to  salvation.  It 
teaches  that  '  the  righteous  of  all  nations  have  a 
share  in  the  world  to  come '  (Maimonides,  H'dkhCtii 
Tcslifihhri ,  iii.  §  ii.),  that  'the  teachings  of  him  ol 
Nazareth  and  of  the  man  of  Ishmael  .  .  .  serve  to 
bring  to  perfection  all  mankind,  so  that  they  may 
serve  God  .  .  .'  (Maimonides,  ed.  D.  Yellin  and  1. 
Abrahams,  London,  1903,  p.  94  IF.),  that  'the  good 
actions  of  any  man,  to  whichever  people  he  may 
belong,  will  be  rewarded  by  God.  But  the  priority 
belongs  to  people  who  are  near  God  during  theiV 

1  See,  further,  artt.  '  Haskalah,'  '  Maskil,'  in  JE  y\.  256-25S, 
viii.  364. 

2  See  'Sin  as  Rebellion,' etc.,  in  S.  Schechter,  Some  Aspects 
of  Rabb.  TheoL.p.  219  ff. 

s  See  'Lav*  ©f  the  Nazirite,'  in  Jew.  Chron.,  June  5,  1914 
p.  17f. 


life,  and  we  estimate  the  rank  they  occupy  near 
God  after  death  accordingly'  {Kliazcrl,  i.  §  111  = 
Hirsclifcld,  p.  78;  see  al.so  Exodus  lUdjIja,  p.  49, 
and,  for  other  references,  1).  Wasscrzug,  The 
3Ic.s!>ianir,  Idea,  \\.  22).  The  function  of  Judaism 
is  to  fnini  tiie  Isai.inic  ideal  of  a  missionary 
'Remnant.'  Though  it  recognizes  the  general 
truths  of  Christianity  and  Islam,  and  the  religious 
validity  of  these  systems,  it  cannot  concede  that 
its  own  destiny  is  accumi>lished,  as  long  as  the 
differences  outlined  above  remain  in  existence. 
While  rejecting  ecclesia.sticism,  Judaism  can  fully 
appreciate  the  life  of  the  foumler  of  Christianity  ; 
and,  in  estimating  the  practical  value  of  that  faith, 
it  pays  regard  to  the  noble  lives  fostered  by  its 
ideals  rather  than  to  the  persecutors  that  have 
proved  false  to  its  teaching. 

Judaism  is  to  be  the  religion  of  a  Remnant ;  from 
the  material  sacrifices  demanded  of  its  adherents, 
resulting  from  an  environment  prepondcratingly 
non-Jewish,  it  is  inevitable  th;it  Judaisni,  under 
])resent  conditions,  must  be  limited  to  a  minority. 
This  circumstance  constitutes  its  strength.  Itmu.st 
never  be  forgotten  that  tlie  minority  inllucnces  the 
majority,  not  vice  versa,  for  good.  All  great  move- 
ments spring  from  the  few  ;  when  they  have  per- 
meated to  the  many,  it  is  more  often  a  .■-ign  that 
they  have  failed,  and  that  there  is  need  for  a  new 
growth,  than  that  they  have  accomplished  their 
purpose.  Nearly  every  ideal  degenerates  with 
popularity.  When  the  masses  are  stronger  than 
their  leaders,  chaos  results. 

'  In  a  great  population  animated  by  democratic  notions,  recog- 
nizing no  external  authority  in  matters  of  faith  or  taste,  with  a 
growintj  passion  forecjuality  and  a  yirccdy  desire  to  handle  the 
good  tilings  of  this  woild,  as  reconinicii<!L'd  by  the  modes  and 
methods  of  life  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious,  it  would  be  irra- 
tional to  ex-pect  to  discover  any  general  refinement  or  delicacy 
of  thought  or  feeling.  ...  To  expect  too  much  of  the  human 
race  is  the  ancient  error  of  morali.sts  and  the  .sin  of  the  satirist. 
In  his  lecture  on  "  Numbers,"  delivered  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  illustrated  by  quotations  from  Plato  and 
Isaiah  the  truth  that  it  is  always  the  remnant  that  saves  a 
nation  or  a  race,  and  the  advantage  of  a  big  countiy  and  a 
great  population  is  that  the  remnant  has  at  least  a  chance  o( 
being  a  good  large  one  '  (Augustine  Birrell,  '  JTodern  Conditions 
of  Literary  Production,'  EJJr^o  xxx.  [1902]  p.  ix). 

The  losses  sustained  by  Judaism  through  per- 
version and  by  the  ofjpression  of  the  Jews  in 
Russia  and  Rumania,  together  with  the  more 
subtle  but  no  less  severe  persecution  j»rcvalent  in 
some  otiier  countries,  have  jiroduced  Zionism,  for 
the  Zionists  regard  a  minority  as  doomed  to  failure. 
Originally  this  movement  was  purely  economic  and 
philanthropic  in  scope  ;  Herzl's  Zionism  was  bound 
up  in  the  Basel  programme,  '  to  secure  a  legally 
assured  home  in  Syria  and  Palestine'  for  perse- 
cuted Jews.  The  words  '  legally  assured  '  diller- 
entiated  Zionism  from  the  other  colonizing  enter- 
prises. Since  the  deutli  of  Herzl,  who  said,  '  Der 
Weg  zum  Judcnlande  fiihrt  durch  das  Judentum,' 
Zionism  has  developed  into  nationalism,  which 
asserts  a  Jewish  nationality  indei)endent  of  re- 
ligion. The  division  of  certain  sentiments  into 
'  national '  and  '  religious '  is  arbitrary  ;  it  is  a 
Latin  or  European  conception,  as  the  language  of 
the  terms  indicates.^  The  antithesis  is  not  Semitic  ; 
for,  while  religion  to  a  Semite — Jew  or  Mushm — 
includes,  as  has  been  shown  (above,  p.  58411'.),  much 
more  than  is  now  ordinarily  understood  by  the 
word,  a  kinship  on  the  ba^is  of  blood  or  language 
or  tany  other  but  a  religious  tie  is  conceivable 
neither  to  the  prophets  of  old  nor  to  the  Semitic  eth- 
nologist or  historian  of  to-day.  i\Ionotheism,  not 
some  physiological  inheritance,  is  the  raison  d'etre 
of  Judaism  (.see  C.  G.  Montefiore,  'Nation  or  Re- 
ligious Community  ?,'J<37i;  xii.  [1899-1900]  177-194  ; 
see  also  ib.  xvii.  [1904-05]  1-20,  397-425;  Jcicish 
Chronicle  Corrcsjyindcnce,  1909,  Jan.  1,  15,  Marcii 
12,  April  9,  16,  23,  30,  May  21,  June  25  ;  on  the 
1  Sec  what  has  been  said  above  on  nationality,  p.  584  fif. 
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question  of  a  Jewish  race  see  11.  N.  Salamon,  in 
Journal  of  Genetics,  i.  [1910-11]  27311'.,  where  a 
complete  biblioyraijiiy  is  given). 

Every  recrudescence  of  nationalism  lias  brought 
misfortune  to  the  Jews  and  to  Judaism.  It  was 
the  cause  of  tiie  catastrophe  of  587  B.C.,  of  the  fall 
of  the  Maccabees,  of  the  decay  of  the  Sadducees, 
of  the  destruction  by  Titus,  and  of  the  desolation 
of  JudiBa  in  136.  In  every  case  tiie  disasters 
caused  by  the  nationalists  have  been  mitigated  by 
their  opponents.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  built  up 
what  the  zealots  overthrew,  and  the  breaches  re- 
sulting from  Bar  Kokhba's  declaration  of  nation- 
ality were  healed  by  the  Rabbis.  A  Jewish  centre 
is  not  an  essential  to  enable  the  genius  of  Judaism 
to  assert  itself.  There  was  neither  a  physical  nor 
a  spiritual  ghetto  in  Spain,  yet  the  Spanish  period 
is  perhaps  the  brightest  in  the  history  of  Judaism. 
Nor  is  the  circumstance  that  the  Jewish  liturgy 
prays  for  a  '  return '  an  argument  for  Zionism  ;  the 
'  return '  to  which  Judaism  looks  forward  is  always 
associated  with  religion.  'And  let  our  eyes  be- 
hold Thy  i-eturn  in  mercy  to  Zion,  and  there  we 
will  worship  Thee  in  awe  as  in  the  daya  of  old' 
(Adler  and  Davis,  Service  of  Syn.  {Tabernacles'], 
p.  140).  The  true  character  of  Zionism,  as  an 
alternative  to  religion,  may  be  seen  from  such 
pronouncements  as  those  of  J.  Hochman  (Jewish 
Review,  iv.  [1913]  217-242),  who  regards  it  as  a 
salvation  for  those  '  who  do  not  share  the  faith  of 
the  orthodox  universalist  in  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Law  .  .  .  who  do  not  find  a  satisfactory 
sphere  of  activity  in  the  life  of  Mitzwoth  .  .  . 
to-day  we  have  no  one  centre  of  Jewish  loyalty, 
and  the  life  of  Mitzwoth  is  losing  its  hold,' 
Such  Zionism  would  save  the  Jews  at  the  cost  of 
Judaism. 

Finally,  liberal  Judaism  has  arisen  as  a  mission- 
ary movement  in  order  to  rescue  those  Jews  who 
have  become  indifferent  to  their  faith.  Liberal 
Judaism  stands  much  nearer  to  orthodox  Judaism 
than  Zionism  does.  The  differences  between  the 
two  forms  are  internal  and  small  in  comparison 
with  their  points  of  contact ;  to  the  outside  world 
both  are  united,  although  there  may  be  a  great 
gulf  between  individuals  on  both  sides. 

For  membership  of  a  liberal  synagogue  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  repudiation  of  something 
not  definitely  taught  from  its  pulpit.  Liberal 
Judaism  denies  the  necessity  of  certain  practices, 
but  it  does  not  require  their  abandonment.  It  is 
thus  in  nature  not  Karaitic,  but  it  asserts  the 
continuation  of  Rabbinic  tradition  as  a  living  force. 
Refusing  to  regard  the  Shulhan  'Arilkh  as  the 
sealing  up  of  Halakha,  liberal  Judaism  maintains 
that  its  religious  teachers  and  individual  members 
to-day  have  tiie  power  to  bind  and  loose  as  of  old. 
In  this  respect  it  is  something  positive,  not  a  mere 
negation  of  orthodoxy.  The  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  accept  any  development  unless  sanc- 
tioned by  a  Rabbi  with  Hattdrath  Horad  [facultas 
docendi),  and  permits  a  synod  to  decree  changes 
only  if  its  authority  is  recognized  as  equal  to  that 
of  its  predecessors.  Liberal  .JuGlaism  seeks  to  win 
back  the  lapsed,  even  at  the  cost  of  modifications  ; 
orthodoxy,  however,  maintains  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ideal  is  more  important  than  the 
salvation  of  the  individual,  for  Judaism  must  be 
handed  doAvn  unimpaired,  even  though  by  a 
minority.  In  theory  the  two  bodies  are  in  agree- 
ment ;  no  one  would  impute  to  liberal  Judaism 
a  sacrificing  of  its  ideals  ;  it  is  on  the  definition  of 
the  essential  principles  that  the  controversy  turns. 
Orthodox  Judaism  foresees  a  danger  of  liberal 
Judaism,  by  not  laying  sufficient  stress  on  the  Law 
and  on  ceremonial,  drifting  into  a  colourless  belief 
of  universalist  monotheism. 

Since  1842,  when  the  controversy  reached  an 


acute  stage  in  England,  orthodox  Judaism  has 
changed  its  attitude  to  the  Reformers.  Already 
in  1804  the  Sefardim  removed  the  ban  which  hsfd 
been  imposed,  and  to-day,  while  acknowledging 
that  there  are  differences  between  the  two  points 
of  view,  the  orthodox  co-operate  with  the  liberals 
in  harmony  and  tolerance.  Judaism  has  always 
striven  to  secure  union  and  avoid  sectarianism. 
To  the  credit  of  Zionism  it  must  be  urged  that  it 
has  brought  back  many  outcasts  to  the  fold  ;  that, 
even  if  nationalism,  at  best,  is  a  mere  modification 
of  Judaism,  the  children  of  the  nationalists  may 
become  orthodox  Jews  (i'7'N3  'jnib-d  nnx  trs:  o'pDn  ^3 
kVd  q'^ij;  d'p). 

In  the  case  of  liberal  Judaism,  many  Jews, 
previously  lacking  all  feelings  of  spirituality  and 
loyalty,  have  been  taught  to  love  God,  to  keep  His 
commandments,  to  attend  worship,  and  to  observe 
the  festivals.  Their  methods  are  not  entirely 
those  of  orthodox  Judaism,  but  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  purpose  there  can  be  no  doubt.  How  much 
more  then  can  there  be  applied  to  them  the  saying, 
'  Always  let  a  man  busy  himself  with  a  Miswa, 
even  though  it  be  not  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Miswa,  for  by  practice  he  will  come  to  do  the 
Miswa  for  the  proper  purpose '  (Bab.  Pes.  506) ; 
since  the  purpose  of  liberal  Judaism  is  to  promote 
the  sanctilication  of  God  and  rouse  the  apathetic 
to  a  sense  of  duty,  the  choice  of  method,  unpleas- 
ing  though  it  be  to  the  orthodox,  must  be  left  to 
the  conscience  and  judgment  of  the  liberals  them- 
selves. Hence  Judaism,  orthodox  and  reformed, 
and  Zionism  can  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
a  future,  one  and  indivisible. 
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lli;i:iti;i;r  Lokwe. 
JUDAIZING.— I.  Derivation  and  scope  of  the 
term.— Tlie  use  of  tlii.s  terui  and  its  cognate  forms 
Mudaize,'  'Judaizer,'  'Judaist,'  and,  .sometinie.s, 
'  Judai.sni '  may  bo  traced  to  Est  S'''  'niany  became 
Jews'  (□'in:nc,  LXX  irepuTip-ovTO  /cat  'lovod'Cgov).  A 
wider  currency  for  the  word  arises  from  Gal  2'*  '  I 
[Paul]  said  unto  Peter  before  them  all,  If  thou, 
beini;-  a  Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  Gentiles, 
and  not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  conii)ellest  thou  the 
Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews  (lovoal^^iv)  1 ' 

In  English  u.sage  the  scope  of  the  term  varies. 
It  may  describe  a  tendency  or  tyi)e  of  mind,  as 
when  a  'prophetic'  is  contrasted  with  a  'Judaic' 
spirit.  It  describes  habits — f.,7., '  Usurers  .  .  .  doe 
Judaize'  (IJacon,  Essays,  London,  1891, '  On  Usury,' 
p.  75) ;  or  the  verb  may  be  transitive — e.g.,  '  Error 
.  .  .  had  miserably  juilaiz'd  the  Church'  (Milton, 
'  Hirelings,'  in  Proso  Works,  Loudon,  1848,  iii.  15  ; 
cf.  OED,s.v.). 

The  early  Church  had  certain  members  who 
desired  to  maintain  the  permanent  obligation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.  There  were  two  views  about  this 
obligation  :  the  one  held  that  only  Christians  who 
were  of  Jewish  descent  required  to  keep  the 
Law ;  the  other,  that  Gentile  converts  were  equally 
liable.  This  section  of  the  Church  membership 
was  called  the  Judaizers.  Their  origin,  activity, 
and  disappearance  are  here  the  subject  of  inquiry. 
2.  The  Judaism  which  Judaizers  could  not 
leave. — Pharisaic  Judaism,  from  which  the  Juda- 
izers were  but  half-hearted  seceders,  was  firmly 
established  at  the  advent  of  the  gospel.  The 
sacriticial  worship  of  the  Temple,  as  prescribed  by 
the  Priests'  Code  in  the  Pentateuch,  was  carried 
on  daily  with  glad  devotion.  The  services  were 
beautiful  and  significant ;  men  felt  that  they  were 
ordained  by  the  express  command  of  God.  Race, 
religion,  and  patriotism  were  concerned  in  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  Temple  ;  the  lloraan 
eagle  or  the  statue  of  Claudius  could  not  bo 
tolerated  near  it ;  Saul  was  ready  to  hale  men  and 
women  from  Damascus  for  doubting  its  sacred 
claims  ;  in  the  last  siege  men  would  starve  rather 
than  stint  the  daily  sacrifice.  As  JNIecca  has  been 
sacred  and  inviolate  for  Islam,  so  were  the  Temple 
and  its  cult  for  Judaism  at  home  and  abroad. 
Any  change  would  seem  unthinkable. 

Throughout  the  Diaspora  the  synagogue  had 
been  for  some  two  centuries  the  refuge  of  Jewish 
communities.  Prayer  and  instruction  based  on  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  Avere  its  chief  purpose.  The 
formation  of  a  liturgy  {Shchwnch' Esreh),  the  in- 
terpretation of  Hebrew  Scripture  in  Aramaic  or 
in  Greek,  the  use  of  tlie  Psalms,  the  hearing  of 
visitors  (Lk  4"',  Ac  13'-^),  and  the  observance  of 
Sabbath  and  Festivals  made  the  synagogue  the 
focus  of  Jewish  thought  and  life.  Gentiles  were 
attracted  and  admitted,  evidently  in  considerable 
numbers  (Mt  23^5 ;  Horace,  Sat.  I.  iv.  142  f.  ; 
Josephus,  c.  Apion.  ii.  40).  Contact  with  Gentiles 
made  Jews  more  hospitable  to  new  ideas ;  but 
contempt  and  ill-treatment  attached  them  more 
closely  to  their  own  laws  and  customs. 

'  No  Jew  can  u;o  so  far  from  his  own  country,  nor  be  so  affrighted 
at  the  severest  despot,  as  not  to  be  more  affrighted  at  the  Law 
than  at  him'  (Jos.  c.  Apion.  ii.  30). 

The  Judaism  from  which  Christianity  arose  had 
a  theism  which  Jews  could  not  easily  abandon  ;  it 
had  its  code  of  613  rules  and  regulations  for  a 
correct  life  ;  it  held  its  members  with  a  lirni  grasp 
through  Temple  and  synagogue  ;  it  was  displacing 
decadent  Gentile  creeds,  and  was  not  a  system  to 
be  lightly  forsaken. 
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3.  The  Christianity  they  could  not  adopt— The 
teaching  of  Jesus  ollended  I'haiisaic  Judaism  by 
its  unanswerable  criticism  of  the  traditions  of  the 
elders  (the  Oral  Law),  by  its  want  of  deference  to 
the  hierarchy,  and  by  e.\alting  the  end  of  religion 
(love  to  God  and  man)  and  consequently  depreciat- 
ing the  current  csliiiiate  of  Temple,  sacrilice,  Sab- 
bath, dietary  rules,  and  '  the  hedge  about  the  Law  ' 
generally.  Moreover,  He  claimed  an  authority 
which  shocked  the  scribes.  Not  by  vision,  or 
by  dreams,  or  by  prophetic  inspiration,  not  by 
writing  a  Pseudepigraplion,  but  in  His  own  name 
He  restated  the  Mu-aic  Law  ;  He  sjioke  as  the 
Judge  of  the  whole  religious  past  of  the  nation, 
and  prescribed  for  the  future  a  mission  of  world- 
wide benevolence.  He  had  kindled  a  new  spirit 
in  a  few  disciples ;  and  this  religion  of  the  spirit 
would  seek  to  save  that  which  Judaism  considered 
to  be  lost.  He  thus  claimed  the  Mes.sianic  rank  ; 
and  the  hierarchy  induced  Pilate  to  consent  to  the 
Crucihxion. 

The  company  of  disciples,  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Risen  Christ,  'continued  stedfastly 
in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in 
breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers'  (Ac  2^-^).  They 
were  conscious  of  being  called  to  preach  thcgos-pel, 
and  they  chose  Matthias  in  place  of  Judas.  They 
showed  no  hatred  to  the  'chief  priests  and  scribes' 
wlio  had  procured  the  death  of  Jesus;  what  had 
happened  was  part  of  a  divine  puriiose  foretold  by 
the  prophets.  As  yet  the  disciples  were  not  cast 
out  from  Temple  or  synagogue,  nor  did  they 
consider  Pharisees  as  ineligible  to  the  incipient 
Church.  The  believers  continued  to  frequent  the 
Temple  (Ac  2^»  3'  r>^--  -"■  *■) ;  they  increased  rapidly 
in  numbers  and  were  joined  by  '  a  great  company 
of  the  priests.'  A  new  interj)retation  of  Israel's 
history  and  mission  was  proclaimed  by  Stephen, 
which  seemed  to  the  authorities  to  be  '  blasphem- 
ous words  against  Moses  and  against  God '  (Ac  6"). 
The  stoning  of  Stephen  and  the  active  measures 
of  Saul  mark  the  end  of  toleration  for  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ— the  Galikeans,  or  Nazarenes,  or 
Minim,  as  the  Jewish  authorities  began  to  call 
them. 

4.  Appearance  of  '  Judaizers.'- Persecuted  in 
Jerusalem,  the  Church  made  converts  among  the 
Samaritans,  who  did  not  profess  the  Oral  Law, 
The  Good  Samaritan  of  the  parable  was  not  for- 
bidden, like  the  priest  and  tlie  Levite  under  the 
Oral  Law,  to  help  a  wounded  stranger.  The 
apostles  Peter  and  John  had  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
cepting Samaritan  converts  (Ac  8").  Philip  admits 
the  Ethiopian,  who  could  not  have  been  more  than 
a  a^in  na  (Ut  23').  Other  converts  are  adndtted,  in 
Damascus  (Ac  9'"),  Lydda  (d^-),  and  Joppa  (9*^) ; 
but  the  mission  is  directed  to  Jews  only,  or  to 
proselytes  attached  to  the  synagogue  (U'"),  at 
Salamis  (13^),  at  Antioch  in  Pisitlia  (IS'''),  at 
Iconium  (14^),  at  Thessalonica  (17'),  at  IJerea  (17'"), 
at  Ephesus  (IS'^  19«;  cf.  19»),  and  at  Rome  (28''). 
Thus  for  some  fifteen  years  after  the  Crucih.xiou 
the  Cliurch  included  only  Jews  or  Gentiles  who 
had  become  proselytes  to  Judaism.  The  admission 
of  the  Roman  Cornelius  was  felt  to  be  an  innova- 
tion requiring  the  highest  sanction  ;  and  St.  Peter, 
on  returning  to  Jerusalem,  did  not  escape  criticism, 
the  opposition  to  his  act  marking  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the 'Judaizers.' 

At  Antioch  Greeks  were  admitted  to  the  Church 
by  the  missionaries  ;  and  the  name  '  Christifins ' 
was  hrst  applied  to  the  new  brotherhood.  The 
Church  at  Jerusalem  at  once  sent  Barnaoas  to 
inquire  into  this  proceeding  ;  and,  after  getting 
Paul  to  assist  him  for  a  year  in  Antioch,  Barnabas 
with  his  new  companion  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
bringing  gifts  for  the  relief  of  the  brethren  in 
JudSa  during  a  famine.     From  Antiocj!;,  Paul  and 
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Barnabas  set  fortli  on  their  missionary  journeys. 
While  in  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  they  dehnitely 
announced  their  intention  of  appealing  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  on  their  return  to  Antioch  tliey  re- 
hearsed their  work  and  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles. 
Certain  Judaizers  from  Jerusalem  maintained  that 
'  it  was  needful  to  circumcise  them,  and  to  com- 
mand them  to  keep  the  Law  of  Moses'  (15^),  and 
this  led  to  the  Council  of  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem, 
which  gave  the  most  important  decision  on  the 
subject  of  Judaizing. 

5.  The  Council  of  Jerusalem. — The  accuracy  of 
the  account  in  Ac  15  has  been  questioned  ;  but,  if 
we  take  A.D.  62  as  the  date  of  St.  Luke's  composi- 
tion of  the  Acts  and  c.  A.D.  50  for  the  Council,  the 
time  limit  is  against  serious  error.  One  MS  (D, 
Codex  Bezte)  omits  Kal  rod  ttviktov,  and  is  followed 
by  Irenreus,  Cyprian,  TertuUian,  and  Jerome. 
The  Decree  thus  prohibits  the  use  of  flesh  oflered 
to  idols,  murder,  and  fornication  —  being  '  a 
summary  of  Jewish  ethical  cateehetics '  (Ilarnack, 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p.  250).  The  Textus  Receptus 
reads,  '  That  they  abstain  from  pollutions  of  idols, 
and  from  fornication,  and  from  things  strangled, 
and  from  blood '  (Ac  15-").  Despite  the  argument 
of  Harnack,  reinforced  by  E.  H.  Eckel  and  S.  A. 
Devan  (Expositor,  8th  ser.,  vi.  [1913]  66-82),  it 
may  be  held  that  the  TR  is  preferable.  Idolatry 
and  fornication  are  sj^ecified  because  they  were 
considered  venial  among  Gentiles.  Lambs  or 
bullocks  killed  by  a  non-Jewish  butcher  could 
not  be  eaten  by  a  Jew  by  birth  ;  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  St.  Paul,  for  all  the  freedom  that  he  claimed, 
■would  never  relish  swine's  flesh  or  unbled  mutton. 
Unless  this  regulation  were  observed,  there  could 
be  no  common  social  banquets  between  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians.  Higher  hygienic  reasons  may 
have  been  instinctively  present ;  the  motive  for 
instituting  abstinence  from  blood  in  Gn  9*  was  to 
diminish  the  ferocity  that  had  filled  the  earth  with 
violence.  It  would  cause  little  trouble  to  teach 
the  Gentile  Christians  the  method  of  .slaughter. 
'  For  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them 
that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues 
every  sabbath  day '  (Ac  15^^).  In  every  such 
place  there  was  a  shohet,  and  the  use  of  his 
.services  might  help  the  Christians  to  go  forth  '  as 
lambs  among  wolves.'  It  may  seem  strange  that 
the  universal  religion  should  include  the  menu  of  a 
Palestinian  party  ;  yet  the  matter  of  eating  and 
drinking  was  regarded  with  concern.  The  Pater- 
noster asks  for  '  daily  bread  '  ;  Islam  commands 
abstinence  from  wine.  St.  Paul  felt  the  incon- 
gruity when  he  wrote  :  '  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  meat  and  drink  ;  but  righteousness  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost'  (Ro  14").  The 
Apostolic  Decree  assumed  that  Gentile  Christians 
honoviied  the  Sacraments,  and  had  received  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  evangelic  temperament ;  it 
would  be  insulting  to  ask  them  to  abstain  from 
murder,  as  this  interpretation  of  Codex  Beza^ 
proposes  to  do.  The  intention  of  the  Council 
Avas  tliat  Christendom  should  use  kosher  meat ; 
but  St.  Paul's  theoretical  abolition  of  law,  Jewish 
ajid  CJentile,  resulted  in  the  survival  of  custom, 
Jewish  and  Gentile,  in  the  preparation  of  animal 
food. 

It  is  Avortliy  of  note  that  the  Decree  does  not 
require  Gentiles  to  abstain  from  eating  '  of  the 
sinew  which  shrank,  whictli  is  upon  the  hollow  of 
the  thigh'  (Gn  32'''-),  although  this  regulation  is 
assumed  as  binding  in  the  Mishna  [Ilnlliv.,  7). 
When  strictly  enforced,  it  meant  that  tlie  hind- 
quarters of  sheei)  and  oxen  were  disallowed  to 
Jews,  and  had  to  be  sold  at  any  price  to  neigh- 
bours. The  practice  is  still  continued  among 
Oriental  Jews,  though  it  entails  loss  for  no  visible 
gain. 


'  The  hind  quarter  (like  blood  and  fat)  is  avoided  as  food  on 
account  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis'  (Ilosenau,  Jewish  Cere- 
monial Institutions  and  Custums,  p.  185,  speaking  for  America). 

The  long-lost  Jews  in  China  had  forgotten  the 
Hebrew  language  and  the  Law,  but  retained  this 
strange  abstinence,  and  were  known  among  the 
Chinese  as  'the  peojile  of  the  sinew.'  The  rb 
■KVLKTov  could  hardly  refer  to  the  sinew  ;  it  is  a 
special  class  of  foods  referred  to  as  with  alfia,  and 
would  denote  such  things  as  chickens,  geese,  or 
game  killed  in  the  Gentile  manner.  The  idea 
that  bloodshed  was  forbidden,  in  the  sense  that 
a  Christian  could  not  become  a  soldier,  is  excluded 
by  the  case  of  Cornelius. 

6.  Judaizing  opposition  to  St.  Paul.  —  The 
Apostolic  Decree  thus  established  a  rule  of  guid- 
ance for  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  Many 
matters  required  regulation.  Were  Jewish  Chris- 
tians to  circumcise  their  boys  on  the  eighth  day  ? 
Were  they  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  or  the  fust  day  of 
the  week  ?  Were  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Taber- 
nacles to  be  kept  with  the  old  associations  ?  Was 
tlie  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  obligatory  ?  Were 
they  to  intermarry  with  Gentiles,  to  maintain  the 
dietary  rules,  to  eat  unleavened  laread  for  a  week 
in  spring-time,  to  wear  phylacteries,  to  rei)eat  the 
prayers  of  the  Jewish  liturgy,  and  to  read  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  with  the  same  uncritical  defer- 
ence? Heathen  converts  such  as  Trophimus  (Ac 
21^8)  or  Epaphras  (Col  41-)  would  easily  accept  the 
Decree  ;  proselytes— of  the  gate  or  of  righteous- 
ness— would  also  welcome  it;  the  liberal  Hebrew 
Christians  who  carried  the  Decree  might  continue 
the  old  customs,  while  refusing  to  impose  them 
upon  Gentiles ;  but  the  minority  of  Judaizers 
refused  all  laxity,  and  hampered  the  Avork  of  St. 
Paul  in  most  of  his  mission  held. 

The  activity  of  the  Judaizers  is  indicated  in  the 
account  of  the  work  and  correspondence  of  St. 
Paul,  and  has  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  open 
antagonism  of  unconverted  Hebrews.  The  Juda- 
izers had  sought  to  persuade  the  Galatian  Church 
to  observe  days  and  months  and  times  and  years, 
and  to  require  circumcision.  They  questioned 
Paul's  authority,  and  may  have  cited  the  example 
of  Peter.  Paul's  defence  is  to  point  to  the  presence 
and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  If  observance  of  Law 
is  suthcient  to  give  life,  then  the  advent  of  Christ 
is  a  negligible  accident.  Peter's  desire  to  conform 
to  Jewish  scruples  is  condemned  as  dissimulation  ; 
and  Paul's  acceptance  of  Titus,  a  Greek,  without 
circumcision  is  mentioned  as  sanctioned  by  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  Again,  at  Colossal  the 
Christians  seemed  likely  to  be  spoiled  by  'a  shew 
of  -wisdom  in  will-worship,  and  humility,  and 
severity  to  the  body '  (Col  2-=*).  Here  the  legalism 
was  tinged  with  theosophy,  which  interfered  with 
•  meat  or  drink,  or  a  feast  day,  or  a  new  moon,  or 
a  Sabbath  day '  (Col  2'").  The  Epistle  shows  the 
danger  of  losing  freedom  and  universalism,  and 
in.sists  on  the  need  of  conscious  communion  with 
a  living  Spirit.  The  Christian  is  under  a  Spirit 
whose  voice  was  the  true  law.  At  Corinth  the 
Church  consisted  mainly  of  Gentiles  who  had  not 
passed  through  the  synagogue  (1  Co  12'-),  but 
included  Jews(l  Co  V^)  ;  and  it  may  be  inferred 
from  2  Co  3  that  teaching  of  a  Judaistic  type 
had  been  addressed  to  the  Corinthians.  To  the 
Philippians,  Paul  has  to  write  '  Beware  of  the  con- 
cision. For  we  are  the  circumcision,  which  wor- 
ship God  in  the  Spirit '  (Ph  3-^-).  The  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  warns  that  Church  against  'them 
which  cause  divisions  and  oHencies  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  wiiich  ye  have  learned'  (16''^).  These 
were  probalily  Judaizers ;  the  argument  of  the 
Epistle  is  St.  Paul's  greatest  effort  to  answer  them. 
All  old  laws  and  customs,  Jewish  and  Gentile, 
have  ceased  to  be  important  because  '  the  love  of 
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God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us'  (Ko  5*).  Paul's  ex- 
position of  righteousness  through  faith,  of  freedom, 
and  of  universalisni  has  served  to  overshadow  his 
inipurtant  reservation  for  Israel  according  to  the 
flesh.  The  Jew  in  Paul  yielded  to  the  Judaizer 
in  these  particulars : 

'  III  allowing  that  Israel  Kara  o-apxa,  because  of  the  promises, 
held  a  privileged  position  within  the  Israel  Kara  tn-cu/ia  ;  that 
only  Christians  who  were  Jews  by  birth  were  the  good  olive 
tree,  while  the  Gentile  Christians  were  only  grafts  from  the 
wild  olive  tree  ;  that  thus  the  whole  Hope  is  the  Hope  of  Israel ; 
that  the  Gentile  Christians  have  material  obligations  towards 
the  Jewish  Christiana  ;  and  that  the  Jewish  Christiana  should, 
and  indeed  must,  still  observe  the  Law  of  Moses,  though  it  is 
now  abolished  ! '  (Ilarnack,  Date  of  the  Acts,  p.  60,  footnote). 

If  we  except  the  imperative  'must'  in  tiie  last 
sentence,  this  summary  fairly  describes  the  attitude 
of  St.  Paul,  and  this  attitude  explains  his  conduct 
as  described  by  St.  Luke.  He  has  Timothy  circum- 
cised (Ac  16^)  ;  he  has  his  own  head  shorn  in 
Cenchre;e,  for  he  had  a  vow  (18^*)  ;  at  his  last  visit 
to  Jerusalem  he  is  ready  to  show  his  conformity  to 
the  Law  by  purifying  himself  with  the  four  men 
who  had  a  vow  on  them  (21^).  It  explains  his 
words  (1  Co  9-"),  '  unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew, 
that  I  might  gain  the  Jews.'  The  contribution 
from  the  Gentile  Church  to  the  poor  at  Jerusalem 
may  have  been  considered  as  a  kind  of  tribute.  It 
thus  appears  that  St.  Paul  as  well  as  St.  Peter 
found  it  ditlicult  to  transcend  the  limits  of  Juda- 
ism ;  and  that  the  universal  element  in  Christi- 
anity is  really  due  to  Jesus,  who  knew  the  best 
that  was  in  the  past,  and  rose  above  it,  and 
appointed  the  whole  world  as  the  field  for  the  good 
seed. 

The  power  of  the  Judaizers  is  seen  at  its  greatest 
during  St.  Paul's  last  visit  to  Jerusalem.  They 
numbered  many  thousands  of  Jews,  who  were 
believers  and  all  zealous  for  the  Law  (Ac  21^). 
They  were  indignant  with  St.  Paul,  maintaining 
that  he  taught  all  the  Jews  who  were  among  the 
Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  '  saying  that  they  ought 
not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to  walk 
after  the  customs'  (21").  No  doubt  this  was  the 
effect  though  not  the  intention  of  St.  Paul's  teach- 
ing and  example,  but  the  antagonism  of  the  real 
Jews  saved  the  Judaizers  from  further  trouble  in 
prosecuting  the  Apostle. 

7.  Later  references  to  Judaizers.  —  («)  In 
Christian  records. — After  the  death  of  St.  Paul, 
the  Church  moved  away  from  Judaizing  tenets. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  demonstrates  the  right 
of  Christians  to  abandon  sacrihce,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  confirmed  the  argument.  In 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  Judaism  within  the  Church  has 
ceased  to  be  of  any  account  ;  the  antithesis  is  the 
Jews.  Christians  are  to  follow  a  Light,  but  they 
have  a  new  law  in  Christ's  commandments.  The 
religion  of  the  Spirit,  as  proclaimed  by  St.  Paul, 
has  permeated  the  evangelic  tradition  in  the 
Synoptists.  The  convert  has  much  to  learn,  and 
his  teacher  is  the  Church.  Christ  is  his  Lawgiver, 
and  has  entrusted  a  power  of  legislation  to  the 
Church. 

The  Judaizers,  who  kept  themselves  distinct 
from  Gentile  Christianity,  appear  later  as  Ebion- 
ites  and  Nazarenes.  The  Ebionites  admitted  only 
a  Gospel  according  to  St.  ISIatthew,  rejected  St. 
Paul  as  an  apostate,  and  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  The  Nazarenes  acknowledged  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  whole  Mosaic  Law  for  Christians  of 
JeAvisli  descent,  but  allowed  Gentile  Christians,  as 
proselytes  of  the  gate,  to  omit  these  observances. 
See  artt.  EmoNiSM,  Elkesaites. 

(b)  In  Jewish  records. — Itabbinical  literature 
has  few  and  obscure  references  to  the  Judaizers, 
for  Judaism  was  firmly  resolved  to  ignore  the 
Christianity  which  had  come  into  being.  It  set 
itself   after  the   Pall   of  Jerusalem   to   define  the 


cauuii  of  Holy  Scripture,  rejecting  the  Apocrypha 
and  ai)Ocalyptic  Pseudepigrapha,  which  seemed  to 
give  prophetic  colour  to  the  new  religion,  and 
expurgatmg  the  (Ireek  Bible  by  the  versions  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  Within  its 
own  fold  discipline  became  more  stern. 

'  A  Notthite  who  has  become  a  proselyte,  and  been  circumcised 
and  baptized,  and  afterwards  wishes  to  return  from  aft«r  the 
Lord,  and  to  be  only  a  sojourning  proselyte  as  he  was  before,  la 
not  to  be  listened  to— on  the  contrary,  either  let  him  be  as 
Israelite  in  everything,  or  let  him  be  jiut  to  death'  {llilclwtli 
Melachim,  ch.  x.  3,  tr.  in  A.  MacCaul,  Old  Patlu,  London,  1846, 
vi.  68). 

By  the  end  of  the  first  Christian  century  the 
standard  Jewish  prayer  included  a  formula,  '  May 
there  be  no  hojie  for  the  sectaries '  (pre,  afterwards 
changed  to  dtb-^d,  '  the  slanderers').  One  of  the 
signs  of  Messiah's  coming  will  be  that  the  Kingdom 
(the  Roman  Empire)  will  be  turned  to  the  heresy  of 
the  Minim  (Misli.  Sotah,  ix.  1.5).  The  growth  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  Jews  at  the  claim  of  Christians  to  inherit 
the  promises  of  the  UT  are  seen  in  Jerus.  Nedar. 
38a: 

'  Esau  the  wicked  will  put  on  his  tallith  and  sit  with  the 
righteous  in  Paradise  in  time  to  come  ;  and  the  Holy  One  will 
drag  him  and  cast  him  forth  from  thence.' 

By  the  4th  cent.  Judaism  regards  the  Minim 
with  disdain  rather  than  fear.  Tosefta  Sank,  xiii, 
4.  5  imposes  grave  punishment  on  '  the  Minim  (Jew- 
ish Christians),  the  RPshummadhim  (apostates), 
M'soroth  (informers),  and  Api(p*)rsin  (free-thinkers),' 
and  a  Jewish  comment  on  Ex  19^  says  that  circum- 
cision will  not  avail  to  save  the  Minim  from 
Gehinnom  (Shemoth  Ilabba,  36a).  This  implies 
that  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine  still  practised 
circumcision  in  the  4th  century.  Talmud  and 
Midrash  confirm  Jerome  in  considering  the  Nazar- 
enes (Minim,  Jewish  Christians)  an  insignificant 
body. 

'  They  had  no  share  in  the  vitality  either  of  Judaism  or 
Christianity  '  (Uerford,  Christianity  in  Talmud  and  Midrash, 
p.  394). 

Jerome's  words  in  a  letter  to  Augustine  (Ep. 
Ixxxix.  13  [PL  xxii.  924])  are  : 

'  To  this  day  in  all  the  synagogues  of  the  East  there  is  among 
the  Jews  a  sect  called  Minasi  (Sliniin),  which  is  condemned  by 
the  Pharisees.  They  are  commonly  sjwken  of  as  Nazarsnes,  and 
believe  in  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
same  who,  the3'  say,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate  and  rose 
again.  In  Whom  we,  too,  believe;  but  while  this  sect  desires 
to  be  both  Jews  and  Christians,  they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.' 

8.  Recrudescent  forms. — About  1725  John  Glas, 
minister  of  Tealing,  founded  a  small  sect,  which 
refrained  from  things  strangled  and  from  blood, 
and  his  son-in-law  Sandeman  gave  his  name  to  the 
adherents  in  England  (see  art.  Glasites).  The 
Seventh  Day  Adventists  and  Seventh  Day  Baptists 
Judaize  in  their  observance  of  Saturday. 

[A  Judaizing  sect  arose  in  Russia  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  cent.,  their  chief  centres  being 
Novgorod  and  Pleskau,  whence  they  spread  to 
Moscow  and  other  cities.  They  denied  the  Trinity 
and  the  Sonship  and  Messiahship  of  Christ,  and 
rejected  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints, 
the  veneration  of  icons,  the  doctrines  of  original 
sin  and  redemption,  the  Church,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments, while  they  gave  greater  honour  to  the 
Old  than  to  the  New  Testament.  'Sabbatarians' 
are  mentioned  in  the  early  18th  cent.,  and  Uklein, 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Molokani,  adopted  for 
himself  certain  Jewish  dietary  la^^■s,  while  his 
pupil,  Sundukov,  regarded  Christ  as  infinitely 
inferior  to  ]SIoses,  observed  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
and  finally  submitted  to  the  Mosaic  rite.  Sundu- 
kov established  the  modern  sect  of  Subbotuiki 
('  Sabbatarians'),  who  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  real  Jews.  They  are  divided  into  a  number 
of  sub-sects,  the  most  important  being  :  (a)  Gers 
(Heb.  13),  who  worshij>  in  Hebrew  under  the  leader- 
ship of  regular  Jewish  Rabbis  and  are  practically 
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Talmudic  Jews  ;  (b)  SuWjotniki  proper,  differing 
from  the  less  numerous  Gers  only  in  the  use  of 
Russian  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  and  in  the  abroga- 
tion of  some  of  the  Talmudic  rules  for  the  Sabbath 
and  food;  (c)  Ij^araimites  or  l^arimi  (' ^Carail- 
izers'),  who,  like  the  Karaites  {q.v.),  recognize  only 
the  Pentateuch  and  reject  the  Talmud,  but  who  do 
not  observe  all  the  Pentateuchal  laws,  e.g.  that  re- 
garding circumcision ;  and  (d)  the  waning  Trans- 
caucasian  Nazirteans,  who  deny  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  Mention  may  likewise  be  made  of 
the  '  Jehovists,'  founded  by  Nikolai  Ilyin  in  1846, 
in  an  effort  to  establish  an  OT  Christianity  or 
NT  Judaism,  although  the  rather  fantastic  sect 
was  only  short-lived. 

Two  minor  American  sects  may  also  be  classed 
as  Judaizing.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Christian 
Israelite,  founded  by  John  Wroe  at  Ashton,  Eng- 
land, in  1822,  to  gather  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
the  doctrinal  basis  being  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  and  the  condition  of  member- 
.ship  subscription  to  '  the  four  books  of  Moses  and 
the  four  books  of  the  Gos])el.'  Members  do  not 
cut  their  hair  or  beard  (cf.  Lv  19"),  and  object  to 
all  images  and  pictures  (cf.  Ex  20^,  Dt  5*).  Both  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  Sabbaths  are  observed. 
The  second  of  these  sects  is  the  negro  Church  of 
God  and  Saints  of  Christ,  established  by  William 
Crowdy  in  1896.  Believing  that  the  negroes  are 
the  descendants  of  the  lost  Ten  Tribes,  this  sect 
observes  the  Jewish  calendar  and  festivals,  especi- 
ally the  Sabbath,  but  insists  on  baptism  by  im- 
mersion, confession  of  faith  in  Christ,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  feet-Avashing.  Louis  H.  Gray.] 
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D.  M.  Kay, 
JUDGMENT  (Logical).  —  i.  Introductory.  — 
'  The  only  use  which  the  understanding  can  make 
of  concepts  is  to  form  judgments  bj'  them,'  while 
'the  understanding  may  be  defined  as  the  faculty 
of  judging'  (Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  lieason,  Eng. 
tr,,  London,  1881,  pt.  ii.  bk.  i.  ch.  i.  §  1).  Concepts 
are  the  predicates  of  possible  judgments.  Infer- 
ence is  the  derivation  of  new  judgments  out  of  old. 
Method  is  the  disposition  of  concepts  and  judg- 
ments in  a  system.  Thus  judgment  becomes  a 
centre  of  reference  for  the  deliniiig  of  the  other 
logical  entities,  and,  if  the  task  of  definition  is  to 
be  undertaken  philosophically,  it  involves  all  the 
considerations  which  contribute  to  mark  out  the 
logical  consciousness  in  general ;  the  labour  of  jae- 
cision  in  the  use  of  such  conceptions  as  idea,  belief, 
truth,  reality,  fact ;  and  studied  limits  between 
the  levels  of  abstraction  proper  to  psychological, 
metaphysical,  and  logical  science  respectively. 

It  would  not  serve  the  specific  motives  of  logical 
doctrine  if  we  followed  exclusively  either  of  the 
alternatives  prescribed  by  Mill :  '  an  enquiry  into 
the  nature  of  propositions  must  have  one  of  two 
objects  :  to  analyse  tlie  state  of  mind  called  Belief, 
or  to  analyse  what  is  believed '  [A  System  of  Logic^, 
London,  1872,  bk.  i.  cli.  v.  §  1)  ;  or,  indeed,  if 
we  followed  too  precisely  a  combination  of  the 
two.  He  himself  in  his  Examination  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  Philosojtliy-'  (London,  1878)  relies  chiefly 
on  the  reference  to  lielief,  while  in  his  Logic  he 
insists  that '  intelli-ient  assertion  refers  to  external 


facts,'  and  that  the  import  of  propositions  consists 
in  connexion  between  facts.  In  pursuing  the 
latter  analysis,  after  resolving  facts,  with  meta- 
physical precision,  into  states  of  consciousness  and 
relations  between  them,  he  allows  himself  in  his 
substantive  doctrine  to  replace  these  ultimate 
references  by  more  popular  conceptions  such  as 
'  things,' '  phenomena,'  and  '  attributes.'  Similarly 
Ueberweg  dehnes  judgment  as  '  the  consciousness 
of  the  objective  validity  of  a  subjective  union  of 
concei^tions,'  without  definitely  undertaking  to 
resolve  the  contrast  or  mediate  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  worlds  ;  a  mere  '  reference  to 
existence'  gives  the  judgment  'its  character  as  a 
logical  function  '  {System  of  Logic  and  History  of 
Logical  Doctrines,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1871,  §  07). 

A  more  scrupulous  orientation  of  logical  con- 
sciousness with  regard  to  the  jjsychological  and 
the  objective  is  attempted  in  some  doctrines  now 
current.  The  judgment  is  defined  as  identifying 
the  content  of  ideas  with  reality,  and  the  nature 
and  possibility  of  such  an  achievement  are  ex- 
plained by  resolving  reality  into  a  system  of  ten- 
dencies sustained  by  judgment  itself.  Each  single 
act  of  identification  enters  constitutively  into  an 
ever-expanding  structure  which  in  its  totality  is 
self-sufficient  and  all-controlling. 

'  Our  knowledge,  or  our  world  in  knowledge,  exists  for  us  as 
a  judgment,  that  is,  as  an  affirmation  in  which  our  present 
perception  is  amplified  by  an  ideal  interpretation  which  is 
identified  with  it.  This  interpretation  or  enlargement  claims 
necessity  or  universality,  an<l  is  tlierefore  objective  as  our 
world,  i.e.  is  what  we  are  obliged  to  think,  and  what  we  are  all 
obliged  to  think.  The  whole  system  in  process  of  construction, 
viz.  our  present  perception  as  extended  by  interpretation,  is 
what  we  mean  by  reality,  only  with  a  reservation  in  favour  of 
forms  of  experience  which  are  not  intellectual  at  all'  (B. 
Bosanquet,  The  Essentials  of  Logic,  London,  1895,  p.  32). 

If  we  might  assume  as  already  understood  and 
approved  a  definite  epistemology  such  as  Kant's, 
we  might  escape  both  uncritical  references  to 
psychology  and  popular  physics  and  the  intricacies 
of  a  metaphysical  analysis.  Kant  himself  defines 
judgment  as  '  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  the 
consciousness  of  different  representations,  or  of 
their  relation  so  far  as  they  make  up  one  notion ' 
(Logic,  %  17),  while  in  the  background  of  this 
description  lies  his  more  definite  epistemological 
characterization,  '  the  way  to  bring  given  cogni- 
tions to  the  objective  unity  of  the  apperception' 
(Ueberweg,  Logic,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1871,  §  67). 
By  the  objective  unity,  Ueberweg  explains,  is 
meant '  the  mutual  connexion  of  cognitions  accord- 
ing to  those  categories  which  the  Ego  evolves  from 
itself  by  its  own  spontaneity ' ;  and  it  carries  with  it 
throughout  its  applications  the  implied  subjectivity 
of  which  he  complains  as  peculiar  to  the  whole 
Kantian  philosophy. 

Yet,  unless  we  throw  back  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  concept  the  burden  that  it  carried  under  the 
older  conceptualism,  of  taking  the  initiative  in 
orientating  the  logical  consciousness  generally,  we 
can  give  precision  to  a  definition  of  judgment  only 
on  the  basis  of  an  epistemology.  The  motives  of 
logical  doctrine  do  not,  however,  imperatively  call 
for  this  formal  precision.  It  is  sufficient  that,  by 
suggestions  borrowed  from  psychology,  popular 
l)hysics,  or  discriminative  reflexion  on  our  spiritual 
nature  as  a  whole,  our  specifically  logical  conscious- 
ness may  be  aroused  apart  from  either  introspective 
or  external  observation  ;  and  a  clue  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  act  of  judgment  may  then  be  supplied 
from  the  detail  of  its  conscious  functions  and 
specific  ideals,  over  and  above  the  ideals  of  the 
concept.  In  the  plan  of  our  spiritual  nature  there 
must  be  a  faculty  whicii  commits  the  detailed 
activities  of  intelligence  to  a  resultant  imposed  by 
external  nature  and  history,  while  the  concept 
pro\ides  bounds  for  each  commitment  amid  the 
measureless    possibilities.     The    faculty   of  judg- 
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nient,  consequently,  follows  special  constitutive 
ideals,  which  may  be  entitle«l,  with  some  tcclmical 
ada[>tation  and  departure  from  tiie  common  usaf,'e 
of  tiie  words,  necessity,  universality,  and  synthetic 
unity. 

2.  Constitutive  ideals.— (a)  Necessity. — Necessity 
is  akin  to  the  inevitableness  of  fact  .and  the  abso- 
luteness of  natural  law.  It  is  describcil  by  8igwart 
thus : 

'  Besides  the  necessity  of  psychological  causality,  there  ia 
another  which  sprinjjs  entirely  from  the  content  and  object  of 
Thou<,'ht  itself,  which  is  therefore  grounded,  not  upon  the 
variable  subjective  states  of  the  individual,  but  upon  the  nature 
of  the  object  thought  of,  and  wliich  may  so  far  be  called 
objective'  {Logic,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1895,  §  1.  6). 

It  is  an  ultimate  constraint  upon  intellectual 
spontaneity,  and  finds  incidental  expression  in 
such  phrases  as  '  I  am  obliged  to  tiiink,'  '  I  cannot 
but  ]>elieve' (Bosanquet,  Ksscntidls,  p.  24).  It  is 
recognized  in  current  psychology  as  'objective 
control  of  ideational  processes '  (G.  F.  Stout, 
Manual  of  Psycholocfi/^,  London,  l'J13,  bk.  iv.  ch. 
viii.  §  1).  It  is  desci-fbed  with  varieties  of  logical 
suggestion,  such  as  the  '  inherence  of  truth  or 
falseliood '  (Aristotle),  the  '  truth-value  of  a  relation 
between  ideas'  (Windclband),  the  'claim  to  be 
true '  (Bosanquet).  It  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
freedom  of  the  concept,  which  Mill  considers  a 
'mere  creation  of  the  mind'  [Exam,  of  Hamilton^, 
p.  419),  and  which  is  certainly  differently  related 
to  personality. 

Following  a  general,  though  ill-defined,  logical 
tradition,  we  may  distinguish  three  modes  in 
which  necessity  confronts  our  ideas.  It  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  contents  of  the  concepts  which 
we  employ  independently  of  their  origin.  If  we 
choose  to  conceive  a  three-sided  tigure,  Ave  must 
believe  it  to  have  three  angles  and  these  equal  to 
two  right  angles.  If  we  think  of  an  organism  in 
growth  and  decay,  we  must  expect  it  to  die  ;  if  we 
think  of  a  perfect  nature,  we  must,  according  to 
Descartes,  predicate  existence.  The  necessity  may, 
however,  be  conveyed  through  the  activity  of 
other  faculties  than  the  conceptual — perception, 
introspection,  memory,  feeling,  even  respect  for 
authority  :  '  Some  swans  are  white  ' ;  '  Napoleon 
died  at  St.  Helena' ;  '  I  am  of  all  men  most  miser- 
able.' And  a  necessity,  though  conveyed  neither 
through  concepts  alone  nor  through  the  more 
directly  presentative  faculties  alone,  may  yet 
through  the  union  and  co-operation  of  these  media 
commit  our  ideational  activities  to  at  least  an 
anticipation  of  a  final  surrender  to  concepts  or  to 
perceptions  :  '  Rain  may  fall  to-morrow ' ;  '  Cancer 
may  be  incurable.'  A  judgment  which  is  fringed 
with  the  consciousness  of  the  medium  of  its  own 
necessity  may  be  entitled  a  '  modal '  judgment : 
'  It  must  be  so ;  it  is  so ;  it  may  be  so.'  Kant 
defines  modality  as  a  relation  of  the  judgment  to 
our  complete  faculty  of  cognition,  or  as  the  value 
of  a  judgment  for  our  thought  in  general,  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  as  apodeictic,  assertoric,  or  problem- 
atic [Critirpie,  pt.  ii.  bk.  i.  ch.  i.  §  4). 

(6)  Universality. — Constraint  on  the  spontaneity 
of  our  personality  is  common  to  the  world  of 
persons  ;  what  u'C  are  obliged  to  think  is  what  we 
are  all  obliged  to  think  (Bosanquet,  Essentials, 
p.  32),  conditionally,  of  course,  on  our  being  sub- 
jected to  the  same  medium  of  necessity.  It  has 
already  been  noted  (see  art.  COXCEPT  [Logical])  that 
it  is  because  of  a  logical  solicitude  for  universal 
validity  as  the  hall-mark  of  necessity  that  the 
freedom  of  the  concept  ought,  by  means  of  conven- 
tions in  the  use  of  language,  to  be  deliberately 
harmonized  with  the  intellectual  outlook  of  man- 
kind in  general.  Througli  cominon  concepts  we 
reach  common  media  of  necessity  in  judgment, 
and  can  then  share,  and  co-operate  in  creating,  a 
common  'inheritance  of  science  and  civilization.' 


But  the  harmonization  of  concepts  is  ultimately 
dependent  on  a  common  identilication  of  particular 
things.  And  a  logical  system  which,  like  the 
Aristotelian,  has  specially  in  view  to  promote  co- 
operative thought,  must  give  fundamental  signifi- 
cance to  dillercnces  in  tbe  ex  tent  to  which  judgments 
presume  the  common  iilentiii(ation  of  things. 
Judgment  may  be  deliiicd  as  the  identification  of 
a  denotation,  along  witii  discriminiition  as  to  con- 
notations or  conceptual  intensions  (cf.  E.  E.  C. 
Jones,  New  Laio  of  Thouy/it,  Cambridge,  1911, 
p.  1  fi". ).  And,  for  purposes  of  common  discourse  or 
ilebate,  judgments  must  be  classified  according  to 
'  quantity ' — as  singular  or  general,  where  one 
thing  or  a  collection  of  things  is  identifiable  by 
all  thinkers ;  or  as  particular,  where  the  identity  is 
only  so  far  open  to  all  that  for  each  per.son  it  lies 
within  the  limits  of  a  conmion  totality  of  identi- 
fiable things :  'Alexander  died' ;  'All  men  die'; 
'Some  men  die  willingly.' 

(c)  Synthetic  unity.  —  All  the  authoritative 
descriptions  of  the  act  of  judgment,  while  varying 
mucli  in  their  suggestiveness  as  to  the  sources  of 
constraint  and  the  significance  of  universality, 
agree  in  requiring  that  sj'nthesis,  combination,  or 
construction  shall  be  shown  in  the  product.  It  is 
owing  to  tliis  uniform  achievement  of  judgment 
that  in  psychical  sequence  concepts  originate  with 
it,  and  that  in  much  recent  logic  the  function 
assigned  to  judgment  largely  absorbs  that  more 
proper  to  the  concept.  Judgment  is  an  enunciation 
after  a  complex  manner  (Aristotle),  discloses  a 
relation  between  two  things  (Avicenna),  connects 
together  or  separates  from  each  other  two  notions 
(Wolfi"),  connects  many  possible  cognitions  into 
one  (Kant),  connects  the  attributes  connoted  by 
terms  (Mill),  connects  subject  and  predicate  in 
definite  form  (Lotze). 

Obviously  a  function  of  our  spiritual  nature 
which  adjusts  its  reactions  to  the  complexities  of 
tlie  world  must  be  connective.  In  each  act  of 
judgment  the  constraint  from  reality  and  the 
stress  of  intellectual  responsibility  fall  where  they 
can  meet  with  two  conditions  :  a  definite  interest 
has  selected  a  delimitation  M'ithin  the  immeasur- 
able area  of  jiossible  trutli,  and  again  a  definite 
concept  is  available  for  reaction  on  it. 

'  Although  the  ultimate  subject  [i.e.  reality  in  general]  ex- 
tends beyond  the  content  of  the  judgment,  yet  in  every  judg- 
ment there  is  a  starting-point  or  point  of  contact  with  the  ulti- 
mate subject ;  and  the  starting-point  or  point  of  contact  with 
reality  is  present  in  a  rudimentary  form  in  the  simplest  percep- 
ti^■e  judi,'-nient,  as  it  is  explicitly  in  the  later  and  more  elaborate 
types '  (iiosanquet,  Logic,  0.\ford,  1SS8,  bk.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  82). 

Thus  the  synthesis  special  to  each  pulsation  of 
the  faculty  links  a  predicate  with  a  subject.  And, 
although  the  whole  construct  becomes  a  unity  and 
feels  a  necessity  and  universality  dominant  through- 
out, and  the  attendant  psychical  complex  may 
present  to  introspection  either  sinmltaneity  or  a 
variable  sequence,  yet  functionally  judgment, 
following  its  own  principle,  duality,  '  divides  no 
less  than  it  binds  together  ideas  that  are  mutually 
associated,'  in  order  that  it  may  'connect  subject 
and  predicate  indefinite  form  '  (Lotze,  Microcosmus, 
Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1SS5,  ii.  4,  §4,  and  Outlines  of 
Zo(7ic,  Boston,  1892,  §21). 

Our  logical  consciousness  must  find  synthesis  in 
denial  as  well  as  in  afiirmation,  notwithstanding 
such  an  antithesis  between  them  as  is  in  the 
desci'iption  of  judgment  quoted  above  from  Woltf, 
and  notwithstanding  that  afiirmation  introduces 
character,  Avhile  negation  introduces  only  contrast, 
into  the  expanding  system  of  timeless  truth. 

3.  Grades  of  synthetic  relation. — The  delimita- 
tion of  interest,  or  the  point  of  contact  with  reality, 
may  be  given  either  in  presentation,  or  by  the 
conceptual  faculty,  or  through  reflexion  on  deter- 
minations of  complete  judgment  itself. 
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(a)  Pre.ic7itniiov'(l.  ~  There  are  'impersonal' 
judgments,  in  Avhich  the  selection  of  subject  is 
as  fndefinitc  as  is  possible  in  view  of  a  proposed 
predicate— c.<7.,  'It  rains';  and  'demonstrative' 
judgments,  where  only  the  position  in  space  or 
time  is  definite— '  This  is  the  forest  primeval.' 
Aristotle  spoke  of  '  terms '  which  can  neitlier  be 
predicated  of  a  subject  nor  inhere  in  a  subject,  but 
can  only  be  a  subject  (Categories,  v.  10) ;  and  this 
implies  that  the  synthetic  relation  is  between  thing 
merely  presented  and  concept, 

(b)  Conceptual.  —  The  presentational  faculties 
may  receive  aid  from  the  concept  in  various  ways 
and  degrees  :  '  The  lirst  man  was  a  living  soul,'  a 
'  singular  '  judgment ;  '  Our  fathers  have  told  us,' 
an  '  enumerative '  judgment ;  '  Man  is  few  of  days,' 
a  '  concrete  general '  judgment;  'Love  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law,'  an  ' abstract'  judgment.  There 
is  noAv  a  synthetic  relation  between  two  concepts, 
super-added  to  that  between  thing  and  concept. 

(c)  Reflective. — The  starting-point  of  a  judgment 
may  be  given  directly  neither  by  presentation  nor 
by  conception,  but  by  the  faculty  of  reflecting  on 
judgments,  actual  or  possible,  whose  starting-point 
is  so  given  :  '  If  I  had  standing  ground,  I  could 
move  the  world  ' ;  '  If  we  are  sons,  then  heirs  ' ; 
'  Either  there  is  a  resurrection  or  mankind  is 
irrational.'  Mill  describes  such  a  judgment  as 
dealing  with  the  logical  inferability  of  proposi- 
tions :  '  That  we  are  heirs  is  inferable  from  our 
being  sons';  other  writers,  as  the  relating  of 
'  condition '  to  '  consequent ' :  '  Sonship  is  tlie 
condition  of  heirsliip.'  They  are  entitled  hypo- 
thetical, and  the  specially  composite  form  in  wliich 
'  condition  '  and  '  consequent '  are  found  by  negat- 
ing any  one  of  the  members  is  entitled  disjunctive  : 
'  If  there  is  not  a  resurrection,  mankind  is  irra- 
tional,' while,  'If  mankind  is  not  irrational,  there 
is  a  resurrection.' 

Literature. — See  the  various  systems  of  Logic  ;  and  especi- 
ally, in  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted  above,  the  recent 
ones  mentioned  as  representative  under  art.  Concept  (Logical), 
or  as  important  or  frequently  referred  to  on  the  nature  of 
inference  under  art.  Inference.  There  are  numerous  mono- 
graphs, especially  on  the  psychological  and  epistemological 
implications  of  judgment,  and  among  the  more  recent  and 
relevant  to  logic  may  be  mentioned  A.  Wolf,  Studies  in  Logic, 
Cambridge,  1905  ;  P.  Janet  and  G.  SSailles,  Ilist.  de  la  philo- 
Sophie,  Paris,  18S7,  pt.  i.  problem  3,  ch.  iv. ;  F.  Hillebrand, 
Die  neuen  Theorien  der  Icategor.  Schliisse,  Vienna,  1S91 ;  W. 
Jerusalem,  Die  Urtheilsf unction,  do.  1895  ;  A.  Meinong-, 
Uber  Annahmcn'^,  Leipzig,  1910;  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Thought  and 
Things,  ii.,  London,  1908.  J,  BROUGH. 

JUGGERNAUT.— See  Jagannath, 

J[UMNA  (Skr.  Yamuna  personified  as  Yami, 
twin  sister  of  Yama,  the  god  of  death). — One  of  the 
great  rivers  of  N.  India,  rising  in  the  Himalaya 
near  Jamnotri  (q.v. ),  and  finally  joining  the  Ganges 
at  Prayaga,  '  the  place  of  sacrifice  '  par  excellence, 
now  known  as  Allahabad  (q.v.).  In  the  Rigveda  it 
occupies  a  position  lower  even  than  that  of  the 
Ganges,  the  Aryans  having  reached  its  banks  only 
at  a  later  period  when  they  migrated  eastward  from 
their  original  settlements  in  the  Panjab.  When  it 
is  addressed  it  is  only  in  connexion  with  other 
rivers,  Ganga,  Sarasvati,  Sutudri,  Parusni,  and 
others,  twenty-one  in  all  (Rigveda,  X.  Ixxv.  5  ;  cf. 
V.  Hi.  17,  VIL  xviii.  19,  and  see  J.  Muir,  Orig. 
Skr.  Texts,  ii.3[1874]  346  f.  ;  A.  A.  Macdonell,  Vedic 
Mythologij,  Strassburg,  1897,  p.  86).  In  the  later 
literature  the  geographical  outlook  widens,  and  it 
is  called  '  the  great  river  Yamuna,'  and  is  described 
as  one  of  the  three  children  of  the  Sun  by  Sanjna, 
daughter  of  Visvakarman,  architect  of  the  universe 
( Vishnu  Pur  ana,  tr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  London,  1864-77, 
iii.  20,  v.  82).  Another  legend  describes  the  river 
as  both  sister  and  Avife  of  Yama,  god  of  death  ;  and 
the  story  of  their  incest  curiously  resembles  a  tale 
which  Plutarch  (de  Fluv.  iv.),  doubtless  from  Indian 


sources,  attributes  to  tlie  Ganges.  Naturally,  as 
the  river  flows  past  Mathura,  the  scene  of  the 
Krsna  cultus,  it  has  been  included  in  this  complex 
series  of  myths.  Balarama,  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, ordered  the  river  to  approach  him,  as  he 
desired  to  bathe. 

'  The  river,  disregarding  the  words  of  a  drunken  man,  came  not 
(at  his  bidding).  On  which,  Riima,  in  a  rage,  took  up  his  plough- 
share, which  he  plunged  into  her  bank,  and  drugged  her  to 
him,  calling  out :  "  Will  you  not  come,  you  jado  ?  Will  you  not 
come?  Now  go  where  you  please  (if  you  can)."  Thus  saying, 
he  compelled  the  dark  river  to  quit  its  ordinary  course,  and 
follow  him  whithersoever  he  wandered  through  the  wood.  As- 
suming a  mortal  figure,  the  Yamuna,  with  tlistracted  looks,  ap- 
proached lialabhadra,  and  entreated  him  to  pardon  her,  and  let 
her  go.  But  he  replied  :  "  I  will  drag  you  with  my  ploughshare, 
in  a  thousand  directions,  since  you  contemn  my  prowess  and 
strength."  At  last,  however,  appeased  by  her  reiterated 
prayers,  he  let  her  go,  after  she  had  watered  all  the  country ' 
{Vishnu  Purdna,  v.  67 f.). 

Wilson  interprets  this  legend  as  referring  to  the 
excavation  of  ancient  irrigation  channels  from  the 
river ;  but  F.  S.  Growse  (Mathura^,  Allahabad, 
1883,  p.  184  f.)  holds  that  there  are  no  signs  of 
ancient  canals  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  the 
existing  involution  of  the  river  sufficiently  explains 
the  myth.  V/hen  the  classical  writers  gained  know- 
ledge of  the  river,  it  was  known  by  Ptolemy  (vil.  i. 
29,  42)  under  the  name  Diamouna  (J.  W.  McCrindle, 
Ancient  India  as  described  by  Ptolemy,  London, 
1885,  p.  98  ft"),  by  Arrian  (Indika,  viii.)  as  Jobares, 
by  Pliny  (HN  vi.  19)  as  Jomanes. 

The  legend  of  incest  connected  with  the  Jumna, 
the  fact  that  it  is  supposed  never  to  have  been 
cleansed  by  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  only  rite 
of  purification  in  which  the  Hindu  woman  shares, 
and  the  supposed  resultant  indigestibility  of  the 
water  are  some  of  the  causes  which  have  contri- 
buted to  render  it  a  less  sacred  river  than  the 
Ganges.  Its  source  at  Jamnotri  is  much  less  fre- 
quented by  pilgrims  than  Gahgotri  (q.v. ).  Though 
it  flows  through  a  country  sanctified  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  by  many  legends  of  gods  and 
heroes  (E.  T.  Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gazetteer, 
Allahabad,  1882-84  ii.  ch.  iii.  jmssim),  thence  past 
Delhi  (q.v.),  the  ancient  Indraprastha,  an  early 
Indo-Aryan  settlement,  Mathura,  the  seat  of  the 
Kr.sna  cultus,  and  Agra  (q.v.),  the  Mughal  capital, 
stilli  except  Mathuni  (q.v.)  and  in  a  less  degree 
Batesar  (q.v.),  there  is  no  great  place  of  pilgrimage 
on  its  banks,  and  it  does  not  acquire  full  sanctity 
until  it  unites  with  the  Ganges  at  the  holy  place 
known  as  TrivenI,  or  '  the  triple  braid,'  where  the 
Ganges  and  Jiimna  are  supposed  to  receive  by 
means  of  an  underground  channel  the  Avaters_  of 
the  Sarasvati.  Here  the  stream  of  the  Junma  is 
clear  and  blue,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  mud- 
laden  waters  of  the  Ganges. 

Literature.— The  authorities  are  quoted  in  the  article.  For 
the  geography  see  IGI  xiv.  [190S]  232  f.  W.  CrOOKE. 

JUNNAR  (said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Jnnana- 
gara,  'old  city,'  and  wrongly  identified  with  the 
Tagara  of  Greek  writers  and  Hindu  tradition, 
which  is  really  Ter  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions 
[JRAS,  1901,  p.  53711'.]).— A  town  in  the  Poona 
District  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  ;  lat.  19°  12' 
N.  ;  long.  73°  53'  E.  Its  importance  depends  on 
its  command  of  the  Nana  pass,  which  leads  to  the 
W.  coast.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  hills  contain- 
ing Buddhist  caves  nearly  equally  distributed  in  five 
different  localities,  including  fifty-seven  separate 
excavations.  These  caves  are  devoid  of  figure 
ornament  or  imagery,  in  this  respect  strongly  con- 
trasting with  those  of  later  date,  such  as  EUora 
(q.v.)  and  Ajanta  (q.v.). 

'  Although  none  of  these  caves  can  compare  either  in  magni- 
ficence or  interest  with  the  Chaityas  of  Bhaja  or  Karle,  or 
the  Viharas  of  Nasik,  their  forms  are  still  full  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  student  of  cave  architecture.  The  group  comprises 
specimens  of  almost  every  variety  of  rock-cut  temples,  and 
several  forms  not  found  elsewhere,  and  though  plainer  than 
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most  of  those  executed  afterwards,  are  still  not  devoid  of  orna- 
ment. Tliey  form,  in  fact,  an  intermediate  step  between  the 
puritanical  plainness  of  the  Kathiawfir  jfroups  and  those  of  the 
a^'c  which  succeeded  them  '  (Fergusson-Uurgess,  C'aie  Tcmi'ks, 
p.  249). 

They  certainly  belong  to  tiie  lir.st  great  division  of 
Buddlii.st  caves.  Some  of  the  earliest  may  be  dated 
100  or  150  B.C.  ;  and  between  this  and  A.D.  100 
or  150  the  wiiole  .series  may  be  placed.  The 
place  was  successively  occupied  by  Hindus  and 
Muliainmadans,  and  the  latter  have  left  one  im- 
portant building  known  as  Saudagar  Gumbaz, 
'  The  Merchant's  Dome.' 

Literature. — J.  Fergrusson  and  J.  Burgess,  The  Cave  Tem- 
ples of  India,  London,  1S80,  p.  248  ff.  ;  Pandit  Bhagfvanlal 
Indraji,  in  BG  xviii.  (lS85)pt.  iii.  lC3ff.  The  place  was  visited  by 
J.  Fryerinl075;  see  Ins  Neiv  Accoxint  of  East  Indiaand  Persia 
(UaUluyt  Society),  London,  1909,  i.  323  tf.        W.  CROOKE. 

JUSTICE.— See  Righteousness,  Law. 

JUSTIFICATION.— The  verb  SiKaiSio,  which 
'justify'  represents,  means  'account  righteous.' 
It  is  used  both  in  the  LXX  and  in  the  NT,  and  is 
juridical  in  idea,  though  forensic  associations  are 
not  necessarily  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
Avhenever  the  word  occurs.  It  implies  an  acquittal 
or  declaration  of  righteousness,  whether  the  facts 
of  the  case  correspond  with  the  pronouncement  or 
not.  The  situation  to  which  it  refers  is  the  result 
of  past  action,  not  the  cause  of  future  activities. 
It  describes  the  acquirement  of  a  status,  not  the 
prodnction  of  a  state.  It  has  reference  to  personal 
relations,  not  to  psychological  conditions.  The 
only  instance  in  the  LXX  that  might  seem  to  con- 
tradict this  statement,  Pa  72  (AV  73) '^—fipa 
/xaraicoj  ^diKalwaa  t7}v  KapMav  fiov — not  improbably 
implies  an  act  of  self-justification  before  God 
rather  than  a  process  of  self-cleansing.  In  every 
other  case  when  the  word  occurs,  it  is  proof  of 
righteousness  that  is  implied.  In  view  of  Ko  4^ 
the  words  of  Ex  23^ — ov  SLKaLwa-eis  rhv  daejSii — should 
be  noted  (cf .  Is  5-^).  Thus  the  verb  becomes  equiva- 
lent to  '  absolve  '—e.g.,  Sir  26-3  etc.  In  the  NT  the 
parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  shows  the 
word  as  involving  the  sense  both  of  self-justification 
and  of  absolution  (Lk  IS";  cf.  10-''  IG'^).  The 
Epistle  of  James,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  M-ords 
in  jNIt  12^'',  regards  Abraham's  obedience  and 
Rahali's  loyalty  as  'justifying'  them,  because 
their  actions  are  stamped  by  the  OT  as  winning 
the  Divine  ap[)roval  (2"'-^).  It  shows  no  sign  of 
appreciating  the  deeper  ethical  sense  which  attaches 
to  the  word  in  the  parable  cited  above. 

But  it  is  from  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  verb  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians  that  the 
term  '  justification '  has  achieved  its  perinanent 
place  in  Christian  theology.  The  idea  first  ap- 
pears in  connexion  with  the  controversy  between 
Paul  and  Cephas  at  Antioch  (Gal  2^^'-^),  when  the 
latter,  having  lived  '  as  do  the  Gentiles,'  separated 
himself  together  with  other  Hebrew  Christians, 
fearing  '  certain  tvho  came  from  James.'  St.  Paul 
represents  himself  as  having  contended  that  the 
recognition  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  meant  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works 
of  the  law,  but  'through  faith  in  .Jesus  Christ' 
(v.^^).  The  old  antithesis  between  those  who  were 
'  Jews  by  nature '  and  '  sinners  of  the  Gentiles ' 
(v.^''^)  had  become  little  more  than  a  convention. 
Justification  was  applied  to  a  human  being  as  such 
{v.^^  dvBpiOTTos),  tliat  henceforth  living  whether  'as 
do  the  .Jews '  or  '  as  do  the  Gentiles '  (v.")  he  might 
'live  unto  God'  (v.'®).  This  was  the  life  'in 
Christ,'  which  in  its  relation  to  God  is  spoken  of  as 
'justification  in  Christ'  (v.^^).  On  its  Godward 
side  it  depended  upon  the  death  of  Christ,  which 
was'  gratuitous'  (v.'-'  Sojpedv),  if  righteousness  were 
attained  'through  the  law,'  i.e.  by  outward  com- 
pliance with  its  ordinances,  and  not  'in  faith  of 


the  Son  of  God'  (v.-").  In  the  following  chapter 
the  idea  is  still  further  expanded.  St.  Paul  appeals 
to  the  bestowal  of  'the  Spirit'  (3^),  which  wixs  an 
actual  experience  of  the  Galatian  converts.  As 
<a  result  of  'hearing  tlie  gospel'  {ib.)  an  ett'ect  had 
actually  taken  place  which  was  in  itself  the  witness 
of  a  right  relation  between  God  and  the  members 
of  the  Christian  community.  The  delivery  of  the 
message  had  been  met  by,  or,  rather,  had  produced, 
'  faith'  in  those  who  heard  (see  Ro  10";  cf.  He  4'-). 
They  had  been  enabled  to  trust  Go<l  and  so  become 
recipients  of  His  grace.  This  leads  the  Apostle  to 
introduce  two  pivot  pa.ssage3  from  the  OT,  one  from 
the  Law  and  the  other  from  the  Prophets,  which 
express  the  principles  that  reach  their  consumma- 
tion in  Christ.  'Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was 
reckoned  unto  him  for  righteousness'  (Gn  15*,  cited 
v.*").  '  The  righteous  shall  live  as  a  result  of  faith' 
(Hab2^  cited  v.^').  The  book  of  Genesis  presents 
as  an  initial  act  what  Ilabakkuk  represents  as  a 
continuing  condition.  The  purpose  of  salvation 
begins  with  Abraham,  though  the  promise  reaches 
its  fruition  in  Christ.  His  surrender  to  this  pur- 
pose was  an  act  of  faith  which  the  OT  had  rightly 
described  as  '  reckoned  for  righteousness '  because 
it  enabled  God  to  establish  those  relations  with 
him  which,  viewed  from  the  nianward  side,  con- 
stitute 'righteousnes.s.'  And  it  can  be  carried 
forward  to  its  consummation  in  the  full  'vision' 
(Hab  2^)  or  revelation  only  if  the  attitude  of  faith 
is  i)ermanently  maintained. 

The  real  scope  of  St.  Paul's  argument  cannot  be 
understood  unless  it  is  seen  that  he  undercuts  the 
whole  controversy  in  which  he  had  been  involved. 
'  Neither  circumcision  availeth  anything  nor  un- 
circumcision '  (Gal  5*  6'^ ;  cf.  1  Co  7'^).  The  self- 
condemned  action  of  Peter  in  separating  himself 
from  the  Gentiles  (2^^)  and  the  subsequent  defec- 
tion of  the  Galatian  Church  under  stress  of  the 
demand  that  they  should  submit  to  circumcision 
and  its  practical  implications  (4^**  6^'-)  had  empha- 
sized those  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  system  which 
were  occupied  with  ceremonial  rather  than  with 
conduct.  It  was,  in  fact,  ceremonial  observance, 
and  not  the  keei)ing  of  the  Moral  Law,  tiiat  was 
endangering  the  freedom  of  the  gospel.  This  fact, 
though  even  in  Galatians  the  conception  of  law  is 
not  wholly  confined  to  these  provisions,  enabled 
St.  Paul  to  perceive  that  moral  actions  have  only 
the  value  of  ritual  acts  if  regarded  simply  as  con- 
formity with  law.  Law,  therefore,  is  a  system  of 
regulations  and  has  the  value  of  discipline  (3-* 
7rai5a7W76s).  That  particular  form  of  it  which 
was  immediately  in  question,  viz.  the  Mosaic 
Code,  could  only  have  been  meant  to  prepare  those 
whose  faith  had  already  responded  to  the  promise 
fur  the  fuller  response  which  its  fulfilment  in  Christ 
Mould  demand.  The  Law  was  until  Christ  (ib.  ei's 
XpL(TT6p).  Those  who  are  living  under  the  Law  {ii> 
vofiw),  if  they  are  justified  at  all,  are  justified,  as 
Abraham  was,  by  trusting  in  God.  Their  obedience 
would  be  a  '  fruit  of  the  Spirit'  (5—)  in  so  far  as  the 
life  unto  God  was  granted  in  anticipation  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  i)romise  in  Christ.  All  this  is  implied, 
if  not  implicitly  stated,  in  the  argument  concerning 
the  faith  of  Abraham  (3^"-^).  In  principle,  Gods 
dealings  with  mankind  have  always  been  the  same. 
His  purpose  has  always  been  to  draw  men  into 
those  relations  with  Himself  which  confer  the 
status  of  sonship,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
possession  of  life,  in  Christ.  The  historical  work 
of  Jesus  is  only  the  sending  forth  of  the  Son  in  the 
fullness  of  the  time  (4-'),  i.e.  at  the  appropriate  mo- 
ment in  the  education  of  the  human  race.  The 
gospel  was  preached  beforehand  to  Abraham,  who 
received  the  promise  (3*),  as  afterwards  to  Christian 
disciples,  who  have  received  '  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  through  faith'  (v.''*).     The  Cross  of  Christ 
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stands  in  living  relation  to  both.  All  alike  were 
loved  by  the  Son  of  God,  wlio  gave  Himself  for 
them  (2-'').  All  alike  must  acknowledge,  at  least 
implicitly,  that  tlie  life  that  they  now  live  in  tlie 
flesh  tliey  live  through  faith  in  Him  (ib.). 

It  must  be  observed  that  St.  Paul  uses  the 
phrase  'justified  in  Christ'  (2^'').  Here  he  com- 
bines in  one  sentence  two  lines  of  teaching,  which 
many  modern  interpreters  have  found  it  difficult 
to  correlate.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  deepest 
and  most  vital  thought  of  the  Apostle  is  expressed 
in  the  phrase  '  in  Christ,'  and  that  the  whole  argu- 
ment concerning  justification  by  faith  is  only  a 
controversial  device  to  account  for  the  apparent 
paradox  of  abandoning  the  Jewish  system  while 
acknowledging  Jesus  as  the  f  ulfiller  of  the  Messianic 
expectation.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  too 
obviously  a  vehement  attempt  to  express  the  per- 
sonal experience  manifested  in  its  autobiograi>hic 
passages  to  make  such  a  conclusion  probable,  and 
the  fuller  elaboration  of  the  soteriological  doctrine 
in  Romans,  which  has  no  immediate  reference  to 
controversy,  renders  it  practically  impossible.  The 
jaersonal  history  of  St.  Paul  himself,  if  any  other 
point  of  contact  were  wanting,  would  in  itself  be 
sufficient  to  hold  together  justification  by  faith  and 
the  life  in  Christ  as  representing  two  equally  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  one  Christian  experience. 
But  at  the  very  outset  the  Apostle  has  himself 
welded  them  together  in  this  conception  of  justifi- 
cation in  Christ,  which  may  in  turn  be  interpreted 
by  the  phrase  used  in  Ko  5'^ — '  justification  of  life.' 
Condemnation,  not  a  formal  sentence  but  an  atti- 
tude of  God  towards  transgressors,  rests  upon  all 
those  who  '  in  Adam  '  sin  (Ro  5^^).  So  justification, 
i.e.  the  act  of  God  whereby  He  accepts  mankind 
for  the  sake  of  what  Christ  has  done,  of  which 
the  issue  is  life,  rests  upon  all  those  who  as  a  con- 
sequence live  in  Christ.  What  we  have  to  recog- 
nize is  that  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  justification 
is  a  Divine  act,  and  only  figuratively  a  declaration. 
The  metaj)hor  is  forensic,  but  the  fact  is  such  only 
so  far  as  all  forgiveness  may  be  said  to  partake  of 
this  quality.  Being  the  act  of  the  living  God,  it  is 
dynamic,  and  as  such  necessarily  involves  the 
infusion  of  the  Spirit.  Consequently  it  brings  with 
it  love,  joy,  peace,  etc.,  which  are  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  presence  of  which  is  part  of  the 
essential  experience  of  the  life  in  Christ.  But  (1) 
inasmuch  as  by  baptism  we  'put  on  Christ'  (Gal  3-^), 
it  is  manifest  that  active  faith  is  involved  in  the 
complex  result.  It  is,  therefore,  all  one  whether 
we  say  that  we  live  the  new  life  'in  Christ'  or 
'through  faith  in  Christ.'  St.  Paul's  doctrine  is 
not  one  of  a  mystical  union  ex  opere  operato.  It 
is  reached  through  a  conscious  act  of  appropriation. 
And  (2)  the  sending  forth  into  our  hearts  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Son  (4*^),  though  it  issues  in  the  repro- 
duction of  Christ  in  us  (v.^''),  an  ethical  as  well  as 
spiritual  transformation,  is  primarily  tlie  medium 
through  which  we  are  enabled  to  call  upon  God  as 
Father  (v.^).  This  involves  a  dogmatic,  which  is  not 
given  in  experience,  but  towhich  experience  testifies, 
viz.  that  we  are  no  longer  bondservants  but  sons  and 
heirs  of  God  {ih. ).  The  fundamental  fact,  therefore, 
lies  in  the  realm  of  absolute,  theological  truth.  To 
recognize  Christ  as  Redeemer  is  to  acknowledge  Him 
asthe  Messiah,  in  whom  the  Kingdom  is  established, 
in  which  a  new  status  is  conferred  on  every  disciple 
expressed  under  the  figure  of  'adoption'  (v.'*). 
Compare  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Ephesians,  which  takes 
up  the  language  of  the  earlier  Epistles — '  by  grace 
have  ye  been  saved  through  faith'  (Eph  2^) — and 
interprets  it  to  mean  the  translation  of  sinners, 
through  forgiveness  by  the  blood  of  the  Cross, 
into  the  predetermined  Kingdom  of  Christ  (Eph. 
passim).  It  is  clear  that  St.  Paul  accepted  in 
general  outline  the  dogmatic  belief  of  the  primi- 


tive community  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  the 
righteous,  which  had  been  brought  in  by  the 
exaltation  of  Jesus,  which  was  already  present  to 
faith  in  the  life  of  the  ecclesia,  and  whose  final 
revelation  was  anticipn  ted  in  the  sacraments.  '  We 
through  the  Si)irit  by  faith  wait  for  the  hope  of 
righteousness '  (Gal  5''),  being  delivered  by  Him  who 
gave  Himself  for  our  sins  out  of  this  present  evil 
world  ( 1"*).  There  is,  therefore,  an  eschatological  ele- 
ment in  the  idea  of  justification.  It  is  initial  to  the 
Christian  life  in  the  sense  of  inaugurating  those 
relations  with  God  which  issue  in  the  experience 
of  the  Spirit.  It  is  final  in  so  far  as  it  is  only  ulti- 
mately reached  with  that  judgment  which  at  the 
end  will  establish  the  Kingdom.  What  St.  Paul 
criticized  in  the  Pharisaism  of  his  contemporaries 
was  not  the  passion  for  ethical  righteousness,  which 
he  shared,  but  the  spiritual  blindness  Avhich  did 
not  perceive  the  need  of  a  new  creation,  of  the 
uplifting  of  human  life,  whether  Jewish  or  Gentile, 
on  to  a  new  level,  the  '  Jerusalem  that  is  above ' 
(4-*^),  into  which  men  must  be  reborn  by  a  Divine 
act.  This  act  is  forgiveness  (.3" ;  cf.  Ro  4^),  to 
which  justification  is  therefore  equivalent. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  presents  the  teaching 
of  justification  in  a  less  controversial  and  more 
philosophic  spirit.  First  of  all,  it  affirms  the  ethical 
proposition  tliat  '  not  the  hearers  of  a  law  are  just 
l)efore  God,  but  the  doers  of  a  law  shall  be  justified ' 
(2'^).  This  princii)le  is  universal  in  its  application, 
and  holds  good  of  Gentiles  who,  not  having  a  law 
divinely  expressed  in  a  revealed  code,  yet '  shew  the 
work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts '  (v.^^),  i.e.  in 
so  far  as  they  are  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science. Here  it  is  clear  that  ceremonial  observance 
passes  into  the  backgi'ound.  Law  means  a  moral 
ideal,  as  expressed,  e.g.,  in  the  Ten  Words.  But  it 
is  precisely  here  that  the  difficulty  arises.  The 
condition  of  the  world  generally  makes  it  abund- 
antly clear  that  mankind  at  large  are  under  '  the 
wrath  of  God'  (fi^-iV)  manifestly  revealed  in  abomin- 
able lusts  and  passions,  to  which  they  are  enslaved. 
The  experience  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  '  to 
establish  their  own  righteousness'  (10^)  by  attempt- 
ing to  make  their  actions  correspond  to  a  known 
standard  of  righteousness,  such  as  the  ethical  code 
of  the  Hebrews,  only  serves  to  convict  them  of 
innumerable  transgressions,  and  of  falling  short 
of  the  glory  of  God  (3^^).  Ideally  the  command- 
ment which  is  holy,  righteous,  and  good  is  ordained 
unto  life,  because  it  is  a  measure  of  just  conduct, 
but  in  effect  it  is  'found  to  be  unto  death'  (7^"-'^), 
because,  as  the  measure  of  our  own  shortcomings, 
it  brings  'the  knowledge  of  sin'  (3-").  St.  Paul  is 
here  universalizing  his  own  experience,  which  is 
the  ultimate  basis  of  his  argument.  He  has  been 
made  aware  of  '  a  law  in  the  members '  warring 
against  'the  law  of  the  mind,'  the  standard  which 
reason  and  conscience  approve,  and  bringing  him 
into  captivity  under  the  law,  or  rule  of  sin,  which 
has  provoked  a  cry  for  deliverance  (7^^*  ^*).  As  in 
Galatians,  there  is  a  dogmatic  world-view  lying 
behind  the  testimony  of  experience,  which  is  the 
pledge  of  an  '  eschatological '  condemnation  '  in 
the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men, 
according  to  my  gospel,  by  Jesus  Christ'  (2^^), 
This  dogmatic  governs  the  form  of  statement.  The 
desire  to  escape  the  stings  of  conscience  is  the 
immediate,  to  stand  as  '  righteous '  in  the  day 
of  judgment  the  ultimate,  yearning  of  the  sinner. 
The  greater  includes  the  less. 

The  sad  experience  of  the  Apostle  drives  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  law  is  weak  (8^),  because 
it  cannot  effect  what  it  demands.  But  against  it 
he  is  able  to  set  his  experience  as  a  Christian.  '  I 
thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord'  (7*^). 
So  from  the  outset  he  proclaims  his  gospel  as  'the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  be- 
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licveth '  (1'^),  To  accept  tliis  message,  to  obey  tliis 
j,'os]iel,  to  be  'in  Christ  Jesus'  (see  above)  is  'to 
^vivlk  after  tlie  spirit'  (8'')  and  to  escape  from  sin 
in  i>resent  experience,  and  so  to  have  the  assurance 
that  there  is  'no  comlemnation  '  (v.')  here  or  here- 
after. The  '  righteousness  of  God,'  a  living,  active 
force  disclosed  in  Christ,  is  contrasted  v.ith  a  nuin's 
'own  righteousness,'  -which  the  revealed  law  .shows 
to  have  no  existence  in  fact.  This  Divine  right- 
eousness is  'by  faith  unto  faith'  (1'^).  Taith 
contemplates  the  manifestation  of  that  righteous- 
ness in  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  (1 '"■'■"'•"), 
the  trustful  acceptance  of  which  as  the  gift  of 
God  leads  to  that  faith  by  which,  abandoning 
self  -  sufficiency,  we  become  obedient,  surrentler 
ourselves,  to  it.  First  of  all  there  is  the  ex- 
perience of  'newness  of  life'  (Q^),  an  identification 
with  Christ  so  complete  that  St.  Paul  can  use  the 
expressions  '  buried  with  Clirist  in  baptism,' '  cruci- 
fied with  Christ,'  'risen  with  him'  (6'"").  In 
proportion  as  tliis  faith  is  active  in  us,  we  hence- 
forth cease  to  serve  sin  (v."),  we  are  liberated  from 
'the  law  of  sin  and  death'  (8-),  and  no  longer  find 
sin  reigning  in  our  mortal  bodies  (6'").  '  The  iirst- 
fruits  of  the  Spirit'  (8-"')  become  manifest  in  tlie 
mortifying  of  the  deeds  of  the  body.  The  love  of 
Christ — the  love  of  God  in  Christ — became,  as  the 
Apostle  had  himself  proved,  an  influence  so  power- 
ful that  he  could  speak  of  Christ,  or  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  (the  two  expressions  are  practically  indis- 
tinguishable [S''-'"]),  inhabiting  his  personality,  the 
source  of  holiness  and  of  good  Avorks.  But,  as  in 
Galatians,  this  is  clearly  no  unio  mystica,  trans- 
forming the  character  ex  opere  02:)crato,  but  a 
conscious  fellowship  based  upon  loyalty  and  trust. 
As  it  is  expressed  in  Ephesians,  he  had  yielded 
himself  to  the  Redeemer,  that  Christ  might  dwell 
in  his  heart  by  faith  (Eph  S^'^S). 

But,  if  this  were  all,  the  Death  and  Resurrection 
of  Christ  would  remain  unexplained ;  the  relation 
of  these  facts  to  the  reproduction  of  the  life  of 
Christ  in  the  believer  would  be  undefined.  Once 
again,  therefore,  the  ethical  result  is  taken  as  the 
pledge  of  that  altered  relationship  to  God  which 
was  dogmatically  expressed  in  the  theology  of  the 
primitive  community  as  the  covering  eflect  of  the 
work  of  Christ  on  our  behalf.  '  Tlie  Spirit  himself 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God'  (Ro  S"').  The  actual,  realized 
effects  wrought  in  those  who  were  admitted  to  the 
fellowship  of  disciples,  the  fulfilling  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  law  in  those  Avho  were  walking  not  after  the 
flesh  but  after  the  spirit,  are  the  immediate  and 
subjective  pledge  of  an  ultimate  and  objective  re- 
lationship between  the  members  of  the  community 
reconciled  in  Ciirist  on  the  one  hand  and  Him  wlio 
is  God  and  Father  on  the  otlier.  Viewed  from  the 
side  of  God's  action,  which  is  all  along  spontaneous, 
paramount,  and  free,  this  condition  is  brought  about 
by  grace  or  free  favour.  On  man's  side  it  results 
from  faith,  which  is  not  a  meritorious  and  indepen- 
dent act,  but  is  itself  a  Divine  gift,  the  reflex  in 
human  experience  of  free  grace. 

That  the  Pauline  doctrine  is  forensic  in  form 
rather  than  in  fact  should  be  clear  from  the 
following  considerations.  The  Apostle  necessarily 
contrasted  the  freedom  and  joy  of  his  experience 
as  a  Christian,  and  the  altered  relationship  to  God, 
to  which  it  testified,  with  his  former  experience  as 
a  Pharisee.  He  had  believed  that  as  a  circumcised 
Hebrew  he  had  been  admitted  to  a  community  in 
which  the  strenuous  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
both  on  the  ceremonial  and  on  the  moral  side  afibrded 
a  meritorious  ground  for  the  final  sentence  of  the 
Divine  Lawgiver  and  would  procure  his  acceptance. 
What  he  had  once  hoped  to  attain  by  a  process 
of  legal  compliance  hail  now  been  reached  by  the 
establishment  of  relations  which  were  not  legal  at 


all,  viz.  by  the  free  exercise  of  God's  fatherly 
love  towards  him  in  Christ,  which  had  awakened  a 
responsive  trust.  This  is  the  essential  Christian 
experience,  however  it  be  ex]iressed.  Its  note  is 
the  restor.ition  through  forgiveness  of  personal 
relations  witli  a  Father,  not  the  s;itisfaction  of  the 
claim  of  a  Lawgiver.  Thus  the  term  '  justification,' 
as  used  to  express  wliat  the  NT  elsewhere  calls 
'  salvation,'  is  forensic  in  what  it  denies  rather 
than  in  whatitaHirms.  But,  inasmuch  asPhari-saisra 
arises  out  of  that  stage  in  the  education  of  man  in 
which  he  learns  to  recognize  the  holy  love  of  God 
through  the  disciplinary  revelation  of  His  character 
in  the  precepts  of  a  formal  law,  the  conception  of 
salvation  is  not  adequately  expressed  unlesswit  is 
seen  in  relation  to  what  '  the  law  could  not  do  in 
that  it  was  weak.'  Nor  must  we  fail  to  perceive 
that  faith  is  not  an  antecedent  condition,  Imt  is 
involved  in  the  idea  of  justification,  so  that  the 
method  cannot  be  separatetl  from  the  fact.  What 
the  gospel  means  by  'tiiy  faith  hath  saved  thee' 
St.  Paul  expresses  by  saying  that  we  are  justified 
through  faitli.  The  correlatives  which  together  are 
the  keynote  of  justification  are  grace  and  faith, 
the  former  being  the  activity  of  God's  personality 
towards  man  as  realized  and  expressed  in  the  his- 
torical work  of  Christ,  the  latter  being  the  activity 
(jf  man'spersonality  towardsGod  whothus  manifests 
Himself  as  Redeemer.  They  are  indeed  two  ways 
of  expressing  the  same  relation  viewed  from  opposite 
sides.  It  is  logic,  not  experience,  that  separates 
them,  and  that  requires  a  third  term  like  justifica- 
tion to  express  the  resultant  of  both.  But  it  is 
faith  that  is  the  norm  of  the  Pauline  theology. 
And  justification  must  always  be  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  implicit  in  the  Apoftle's 
obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision  (Ac  26'-'),  and 
summed  up  in  the  declaration  :  '  The  life  that  I 
now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  in  faith,  faith  in  tlie 
Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself 
for  me '  (Gal  22°). 

The  connexion  between  justification  and  baptism, 
though  St.  Paul  does  not  himself  explicitly  adjust 
the  terms,  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  '  we  are  justi- 
fied in  Christ' ;  i.e.  Christ  is  the  sphere  in  which 
justification  takes  place.  The  Son  of  God  is  re- 
vealed not  merely  to,  but  in,  the  believer  (Gal  V^, 
and  this  because  he  is  'created  in  Christ  Jesus' 
(Eph  2'").  The  purpose  of  God  was  'to  sum  up 
all  things  in  Christ'  (1'°).  The  mystery  of  the 
Divine  will  was  '  the  one  body,'  in  which  all  be- 
lievers are  reconciled  to  the  Father  through  the 
Cross  (2^^"'^).  Thus  '  we  are  members  one  of 
another,'  which  for  St.  Paul  is  the  reason  and 
motive  of  the  ethical  life  (4^5  Ro  12^,  1  Co  \2^). 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  body  of  Christ,  or  the 
C'-clesia,  is  the  counterpart  in  his  theology  of  the 
Kingdom  to  which  in  the  Gospels  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  stands  in  a  constant  relation.  Similarly,  to  be 
'justified  in  Christ'  is  ipso  facto  to  be  placed  in 
relation  to  the  body  in  which  is  realized  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  one  Spirit.  And  baptism  is  the  act  of 
initiation  into  the  Christian  fellowship  (1  Co  12'*), 
wherein  justifj'ing  faith  perfects  itself  and  thus 
becomes  the  starting  -  point  of  the  new  life  in 
Christ.  In  this  rite  the  believer  washes  away 
his  sins  (Ac  22ifi)  and  puts  on  Christ  (Gal  3"), 
not  liecause  he  cannot  achieve  these  results 
by  faith,  but  because  he  can  '  approjjriate  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  by  faith  only  when  he  unites 
in  his  faith  at  once  trust  in  God  and  Christ,  and 
the  intention  to  connect  liimself  with  the  com- 
munity of  believers'  (Ritschl,  liecltifcvtigung  und 
Versijhnung,  iii.  §  20,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1900, 
p.  111).  In  view  of  recent  theories,  according  to 
which  St.  Paul  is  declared  to  have  held  that  bap- 
tism confers  the  Spirit  ex  opere  opcruto  (see,  e.gr., 
Kirsopp  Lake,  The  Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
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London,  1911,  pp.  233n.,  383-391,  and  A.  Schweitzer, 
Geschichte  der  inmlin.  Forsrkung,  Tubingen,  1911, 
Eng.  ir.,  Paul  and  His  Interpreters,  London,  1912, 
p.  213,  etc.),  it  is  important  to  bring  out  the  essential 
unity  between  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
and  the  Pauline  conception  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. Baptism  consummates  the  Divine  grace 
and  completes  the  act  of  faith.  It  is  the  guarantee 
of  the  common  and  corporate  character  of  justifi- 
cation, not  the  operation  of  a  second  and  difl'erent 
principle  of  salvation. 

If  the  term  '  justification  '  is  used  to  express  re- 
conciliation between  God  and  the  sinner,  it  is  clear 
that  it  implies  a  personal  statiis  or  relationship, 
and  not  a  subjective  experience.  But  it  is  equally 
clear  that  for  St.  Paul  the  recognition  of  it  implied 
and  depended  upon  an  experience,  which  ought  to 
repeat  itself  in  all  believers.  That  experience  was 
the  assurance  of  a  salvation  already  attained  (Ro 
5'  1513;  cf.  Eph  2^8  312)^  which  stood  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  fear  and  uncertainty  which  had 
accompanied  the  effort  to  attain  it  by  legal  right- 
eousness, the  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
succeeded  to  the  doubt  and  restlessness  which  had 
preceded  the  revelation  of  Jesus  as  Redeemer. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  an  assurance 
which  supersedes  fnrther  effort.  St.  Paul  was 
fully  aware  that  he  had  not  yet  attained  (1  Co  9^'', 
Ph  3'-).  But  it  was  only  lapse  of  faith  that  would 
render  the  final  issue  doubtful.  It  is  faith  in  which 
Christians  stand  (Ro  ll-",  1  Co  IqI,  2  Co  l^-*).  The 
only  fear  is  lest  they  fall  from  a  grace  (Gal  5^) 
already  fully  theirs,  not  lest,  continuing  in  faith, 
they  should  fail  finally  to  attain  it. 

While  the  doctrine  of  justification  is  in  its  formal 
outline  peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  there  is  no  opposition 
in  principle  between  it  and  other  NT  methods  of 
expressing  the  meaning  of  salvation.  The  Petrine 
teaching,  though  in  the  later  development  of  the 
First  Epistle  it  is  influenced  by  the  Pauline  theo- 
logy, remains  less  technical  and  less  fully  for- 
mulated. The  disagreement  at  an  earlier  stage 
between  the  two  Apostles,  so  far  as  it  was  deter- 
mined by  intellectual  causes,  may  be  traced  to  this 
fact,  and  not  to  any  fundamental  contradiction, 
like  that  which  determined  the  attitude  of  St. 
Paul's  Judaistic  antagonists,  who  failed  to  recog- 
nize in  Jesus  the  Messiah  a  spiritual,  and  therefore 
a  Divine,  Redeemer.  The  Johannine  conception 
of  salvation,  though  not  ignoring  faith  ( Jn  3^^  5-*,  eh 
Kpiaiv  ovK  ^pxerai),  is  expressed  in  other  categories, 
and  the  early  rise  of  Gnosticism,  with  its  imperfect 
attempt  to  explain  how  God  became  man,  tended 
to  fix  the  interest  of  religious  thinkers  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  as  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  Christian  theology.  Though 
the  greatest  fathers  of  the  Church  (e.g.,  Athanasius) 
perceived  that  Christology  must  ultimately  be  de- 
termined by  tlie  satisfaction  which  Jesus  gives  to 
tlie  religious  need  of  redemption,  the  exigencies  of 
repeated  controversies  tended  to  supplant  the  idea 
of  faith,  which  sees  in  it  an  attitude  of  trustful 
self-committal  to  the  reconciling  will  of  God  ex- 
pressed in  Jesus  Christ,  by  another  and  a  narrower 
conception,  which  represents  it  as  assent,  Avhether 
intelligent  or  not,  to  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  as  formulated  in  creeds  and  their  corollaries. 
The  growth  of  the  Church  system,  reinforced  by 
tlie  natural  tendency  of  the  majority  of  mankind 
to  be  content  with  conformity  to  established  and 
traditional  institutions  as  a  sufficient  discharge  of 
the  Divine  claims  upon  them,  converted  organized 
Christianity  into  a  '  New  Law.'  When  the  hunger 
for  salvation,  which  the  Mosaic  system  had  failed 
to  allay  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  began  to  reassert 
itself  in  the  Western  Church,  St.  Augustine  parti- 
alljr  reafiirmed  the  Pauline  position,  but  without 
rising  to  its  characteristic  and  essential  principle. 


Interpreting  justification  by  a  false  appeal  to  its 
etymology  (=justuin facer e),  lie  recovered  the  con- 
ception of  salvation  as  a  free  gift  of  God  (gratia 
is  that  which  is  bestowed  gratis),  but  failed  ade- 
quately to  realize  that  it  involved  the  re-establish- 
ment of  personal  relations  with  the  Father  through 
Christ.  Grace  a\  as  represented  as  a  supernatural 
life  infused  into  liuman  nature  through  sacramental 
channels  and  gradually  built  up  into  a  righteous- 
ness which  was  not  meritorious  only  because  it  was 
imparted  rather  than  achieved.  Thus  his  teaching 
Avas  a  more  or  less  materialized  form  of  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  sanctification,  i.e.  the  process  by  which 
God  transforms  into  the  image  of  Christ  those 
whom  He  has  already  accepted  for  His  children 
through  faith  in  Jesus.  The  initial  action,  which 
alone  is  covered  by  the  NT  view  of  justification, 
was  entirely  omitted  by  Augustinianism,  which 
became  the  accepted  mould  of  the  mediaeval  the- 
ology, the  standard  expression  of  which  is  found  in 
the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Thus  in  Sunim. 
Theol.  ii.  1,  qu.  100,  he  asserts  ih&t  gratia  justijicans 
is  quiddam,  reale  et  positivam  in  the  soul,  a  super- 
natural quality,  infused  like  the  virtues — faith, 
hope,  and  love — of  which  it  is  the  cause.  In  con- 
formity with  this  view  is  his  doctrine  of  faith. 
Though  involving  the  obedience  of  the  will,  at 
least  when  formed  by  love  (fides  formata,  per  cari- 
tatem),  it  is  primarily  intellectual  assent  and  has 
reference  to  symbols  or  creeds  rather  than  to  the 
redemptive  personality  of  God,  and  is  a  preliminary 
condition  of  justification  rather  than  its  channel. 
In  its  imperfect  stage  (fides  informis)  it  is  scarcely 
distinguished  from  the  forced  assent  to  truth  which 
is  wrung  even  from  devils,  who  '  believe  and  tremble' 
(Summ.  Theol.  ii.  2,  qu.  1-10).  These  ideas  were 
stereotyped  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  after  being 
disputed  by  Humanists  and  Reformers,  in  the 
'  Deer,  de  Justificatione,'  which  published  an  ana- 
thema against  those  who  declare  that  men  are 
justified  either  by  imputation  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness alone,  or  by  remission  of  sins  alone,  excluding 
the  grace  which  becomes  inherent  in  them,  or  who 
say  that  the  grace  by  which  we  are  justified  is 
only  the  favour  of  God  ( Cone.  Trid. ,  sess.  vi. ,  '  Deer, 
de  Justif.'  can.  xi.).  The  point  of  this  position  is 
not  the  objection  offered  to  the  phrase  'imputation 
of  Christ's  righteousness,'  which  is  admittedly  not 
scriptural,  but  the  identification  of  grace  with  an 
imparted  gift  and  the  consequent  description  of 
justification  as  a  gradually  realized  i^sychological 
condition.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  point 
where  St.  Augustine's  system  parted  comi^any  with 
Paulinism,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  salvation  by  merit,  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  formal  teaching  of  the  mediaeval 
Church.  For  a  supernatural  gift,  if  it  be  transmuted 
through  use  of  the  prescribed  sacramental  means 
into  virtues  inherent  in  human  character,  becomes 
the  achievement  of  the  possessor,  precisely  as  the 
results  of  labour,  though  not  obtained  without 
the  employment  of  material,  are  acquired  by  the 
worker.  Thus  Aquinas,  in  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  St.  Paul,  allows  that  fides  est  meritorium.  It 
is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  hoAV  a  compromise  was 
effected  with  the  party  that  had  most  keenly 
opposed  the  Augustinian  view  of  grace  to  produce 
that  combination  of  sacramental  mysticism  and 
ecclesiastical  legalism  which  represents  the  view 
of  salvation  current  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Em- 
phasis was  laid,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  hier- 
archical machinery,  which  culminated  in' the  system 
of  indulgences,  and,  on  the  otlier,  upon  the  medi- 
ation through  sacraments  of  Divine  influences. 
Tlie  personal,  ethical  relation  to  God,  of  which 
faith,  as  expounded  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  is  the 
pledge,  and  justification,  as  similarly  set  forth,  the 
expression,  had  no  place  in  official  theology. 
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The  ICtli  cent,  saw  the  recliscovery  of  the  NT 
doctrine  of  juptiCication.  Tliis  was  rendered  pos- 
sible in  tlie  fir.ft  instance  by  tlie  Revival  of 
Learning,  Mliich  threw  men  back  upon  the  original 
(Jreck,  promoted  textual  exegesis,  and  pre])ared 
the  way  for  Biblical  as  distinguished  from  scholastic 
theology.  IJut  the  renewed  knowledge  of  (ireek 
was  not  the  only  key  to  a  living  interpretation  of 
the  NT.  The  awakening  of  personality,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  had  been  only  imperfectly  understood 
whether  by  the  classical,  the  patristic,  or  the 
medireval  mind,  quickened  those  religious  needs 
which  only  an  experience  akin  to  that  which  pro- 
duced the  Pauline  theology  could  adequately 
satisfy.  The  story  of  Luther,  laboriously  climbing 
the  Santa  Scala  at  Kome,  till  the  words  of  Ilabak- 
kuk  twice  cited  by  St.  Paul  in  his  crucial  arguments 
— 'the  just  shall  live  by  faith '—sent  him  inconti- 
nently down  the  steps  with  a  revolution  in  his 
soul,  is  typical  of  the  Iteformation.  For  Luther, 
as  for  St.  Paul,  the  vision  of  God  in  Christ  brought 
trust  in  His  fatherly  love  as  manifested  in  the 
Person  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer,  with  the  conse- 
quent assurance  of  free  forgiveness  and  a  personal 
share  in  the  purpo.se  of  salvation.  This  is  the 
essential  Christian  experience,  and  though,  as 
Hooker  affirms  in  his  sermon  on  '  Justification,' 
there  have  doubtless  been  in  all  ages  thousands 
who  have  been  the  subjects  of  it  (Serm.  ii.  §  8f.), 
it  is  difficult  to  find  room  for  it  in  the  official 
theology  of  niedifcval  Catholicism.  Confidence  in 
God  became  the  mark  alike  of  Liither's  own  teach- 
ing and  of  Reformation  theology,  and  confidence 
is  nothing  else  but  faith  aware  of  itself.  It  is  the 
subjective  aspect  of  the  restored  personal  relations, 
or  reconciliation  with  God,  by  which  it  is  inspired, 
and  which  constitute  what  Protestants  have  always 
meant  by  justification. 

Neither  the  general  outlines  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Reformation  nor  the  particular  theories  of 
individual  writers  correspond  in  every  detail  with 
the  Pauline  statement.  These  last  do  not,  of 
course,  agi'ee  one  with  another,  either  in  termin- 
ology, in  scope,  or  in  adjustment  to  other  balancing 
principles.  Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  not 
only  that  the  phraseology  of  St.  Paul  is  to  be 
interpreted  in  relation  to  the  NT  generally,  but 
also  that  his  Epistles  do  not  present  us  with 
systematic  theology.  The  upheaval  of  religious 
thought  in  the  l6th  cent,  followed  upon  a  long 
dogmatic  history,  in  relation  to  Avhich  its  theology 
was  re-constructed.  While,  therefore,  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  faith  being  reckoned  for  righteousness, 
Protestant  divines  used  *  the  imputation  of  right- 
eousness' as  a  technical  term  defined  in  respect  to 
a  general  body  of  doctrine,  and  justification  by 
faith  becomes' justification  by  faith  only.  The 
deviation  in  the  latter  case  is  due  not  to  an  ex- 
aggeration of  St.  Paul's  teaching,  but  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  later  controversy.  The  Reformers 
did  not  deny  that  hope  and  love  no  less  than  faith 
were  necessarily  present  in  those  who  are  justified. 
What  they  saw  was  that  to  connect  those  virtues 
with  justification  itself  was  to  shift  the  meaning 
of  the  term  from  the  Biblical  to  the  mediaeval 
sense.  Whether  '  imputation  of  righteousness '  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  Biblical  idea  depends  upon 
whether  such  a  phrase  as  '  the  righteousness  which 
is  of  God '  (Ph  S'-*)  has  a  positive  content,  and  means, 
e.g.,  the  merits  of  Christ,  or  whether  it  is  simply 
equivalent  to  the  status  of  those  to  whom  faith  is 
reckoned  for  righteousness.  But  wliat  is  really 
involved  here  is  not  so  much  the  meaning  of  justifi- 
cation as  the  validity  of  certain  theories  of  the 
Atonement.  This  is  true  also  of  Ritschl's  conten- 
tion, that  the  community  of  believers  is  primarily 
the  object  of  justification  (op.  cit.  iii.  §20,  etc.). 
For  the  question  really  is  whether  the  Church  is 


part  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  or  not,  and 
justification  is  still  equivalent  to  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  in  either  case.  Whether  the  Cross  is  a 
satisfaction  for  sin,  whether  tlie  work  of  Christ 
po.sses.ses  a  substitutionary  character,  whether  the 
sacramental  Church  is  jiart  of  the  Divine  scheme 
of  redemption,  are  questions  allecting  the  revela- 
tion of  (iod  in  Christ  rather  than  the  status  of 
those  who  through  faith  become  the  objects  of 
reconciliation.  The  parting  of  the  ways  in  respect 
of  justification  depends  on  the  relation  which  exists 
between  forgiveness  and  the  infusion  of  holiness. 
The  latter  is  not  denied  by  Protestants.  But  it 
is  conceived  as  resulting  from  the  communication 
of  the  Spirit,  which  necessarily  spiings  from  the 
Divine  act  of  pardon  and  acceptance.  Roman  theo- 
logy, on  the  other  hand,  regards  forgiveness  as 
consequent  upon  the  transmission  of  holiness, 
which  it  calls  righteousness,  the  normal  channels 
of  this  process  being  the  sacraments.  The  distinc- 
tion is  not  merely  a  matter  of  terms,  but  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  Christian  character. 
The  provision  of  aiiis,  however  powerful,  for  the 
attainment  of  justification  must  have  an  entirely 
difierentefiect  upon  the  daily  life  of  the  believer  from 
the  assurance  of  a  reconciliation  already  fully  won. 

Literature.— It  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection  from  the 
abundant  literature  dealing  with  St.  I'aul  and  Pauliiiisra.  But 
llie  student  may  consult  art.  'Justification'  in  flD/i  ii.  826 
(D.  W.  Simon),  and  in  DCG  i.  917  (R.  S.  Franks),  and  A. 
Harnack,  Dogmengeschic/ite3,  Freiburg,  1S9-1,  Eng.  tr.  History 
of  Dogma,  7  vols.,  London,  1894-99.  To  these  should  be  added 
A  Ritschl,  Rechtfertigung  und  Versohnung,  Bonn,  1874; 
Aquinas,  Summa  Theologica;  H.  Murtensen,  Die  christliche 
Doqmatik,  Berlin,  1856,  Eng.  tr.  Christian  Dogmatics,  Edin- 
burgh, 18GC,  §§  228-231 ;  J.  H.  Newman,  Lectures  on  the  Doc- 
trine of  Justification^,  London,  1874  ;  and  the  Commentaries  of 
J.  B.  Lightfoot  on  Galatiana,  and  Sanday-Headlam  on 
Romans.  J.  G.  SIMPSON. 

JUVENILE  CRIMINALS.— By  'criminals' 
we  mean  those  ofi'enders  of  whom  the  criminal  law 
of  the  particular  State  takes  cognizance  by  way 
of  punishment,  not  those  wrongdoers,  against  the 
wrongdoer's  family  or  others,  whom  the  State  re- 
fuses to  prosecute  and  punish.  By  'juvenile,'  in 
the  expression  'juvenile  criminals,'  we  primarily 
mean  ofi'enders  who  have  reached  the  minimum 
age  at  which  the  State  prosecutes  for  crime,  but 
who  are  under  the  age  at  which  full  legal  responsi- 
bility is  held  to  begin.  In  a  secondary  sense,  we 
include  as  juvenile  criminals  those  young  persons 
who,  although  they  have  not  actually  committed 
crime,  are  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming 
criminals.  It  is,  in  many  cases,  an  accident 
whether  a  boy  or  a  girl  is  in  the  one  class  or  the 
other.  State  or  voluntary  action  to  prevent  the 
manufacttrre  of  criminals  may  be  as  necessary  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

This  delimitation  of  our  subject  is  convenient ; 
but  it  does  not  in  all  cases  square  with  the  facts. 
There  are  exceptional  children,  under  the  age  of 
possible  prosecution,  who  might  be  held  respon- 
sible for  their  wrongful  acts,  because  they  are  as 
conscious  of  the  nature,  probable  results,  wrongful 
character,  and  legal  consequences  of  these  acts  as 
those  who  are  above  that  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  adult  criminals — some  authorities 
say  twenty-five,  others  seventy-live,  per  cent — 
whose  mental  and  moral  development  is  so  stunted 
that  they  are  not  fully  conscious,  when  they 
commit  crime,  of  the  conditions  inferring  legal 
responsiVjility. 

Although  the  modern  State  will  not  prosecute 
and  punish  persons  below  the  age  at  which  it  con- 
siders legal  responsibility  to  begin,  it  holds  itself 
entitled,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  interfere  ■with 
the  liberty  of  these  persons,  and  with  the  natural 
rights  of  their  parents,  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
it  thinks  fit  to  prevent  their  becoming  criminals. 
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This  is  the  principle  of  '  prevention  better  than 
cure,'  on  whicli  the  Industrial  School  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  the  lleformatory  School  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom,  and  similar  institutions  in  other 
countries,  are  founded. 

In  tlieory,  the  laAV  of  all  countries  used  to  treat 
juveniles  (above  the  age  at  which  the  particular 
State  held  full  legal  responsibility  to  begin)  and 
adults  as  equally  liable  to  punishment,  altliough,  in 
practice,  the  obvious  distinctions  between  the  two 
cases  were  more  or  less  acted  upon,  at  least  by  the 
more  humane  adiuinistrators  of  the  law.  Children 
were  sentenced  to  be  transported  or  hanged ;  but 
these  sentences  were  modified  in  their  case  more 
frequently  than  in  the  case  of  adults. 

In  modern  times,  by  criminologists  of  all 
countries,  increasing  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
view  suggested  by  the  words  :  '  Vengeance  is  mine  ; 
I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord'  (Ro  121'').  Torture, 
mutilation,  branding,  starvation,  and  transporta- 
tion had  each  their  sturdy  advocates,  who  honestly 
believed  that,  on  their  abolition,  discii^line  inside 
the  prison  and  the  safety  of  the  lieges  outside 
would  become  impossible.  Yet  these  worse  than 
useless  horrors  have  all  disappeared  with  the 
pillory  and  the  stocks,  the  treadmill  and  the 
crank,  never  to  return ;  and  flogging  and  lengthened 
solitary  confinement  have  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and,  with  the  silent  system,  will,  for  similar 
reasons,  soon  be  things  of  the  past.  It  has  been 
sharply  questioned  whether,  except  as  an  incident 
of  the  reformation  of  the  individual  or  in  order  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  community,  the  State,  as 
such,  has  any  right  to  punish  oflfenders,  Avhether  by 
fine,  imprisonment,  or  death.  But  it  is  generally 
agreed  tliat,  whether  the  idea  of  punishment  pure 
and  simple  is  or  is  not  admissible  in  the  case  of 
adults,  it  has  no  place  (except  in  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  as  an  adjunct  of  reformation)  in 
dealing  with  juveniles.  It  Avas  only  in  1908,  by 
clauses  102  and  103  of  The  Children  Act  of  that 
year,  tiiat  it  was  made  impossible  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  send  to  penal  servitude,  or  to  hang, 
a  boy  or  girl  under  16.  The  efficacy  of  rewards 
rather  than  punishments,  the  power  of  sympathy 
rather  than  coercion,  in  the  interests  both  of 
discipline  and  of  reformation,  are  not  yet  fully 
recognized  in  prisons,  in  schools,  or  in  families. 

Modern  metiiods  of  dealing  with  juvenile 
criminals  have  proceeded  on  similar  lines  in  Great 
Britain  and  its  Colonies,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  They  have  been  based 
on  two  considerations  :  (1)  the  conviction  that  the 
crimes  of  juveniles,  and  the  risks  of  their  falling 
into  crime,  are  in  most  cases  the  result,  not  of  their 
own  wilful  Avrongdoing  or  deliberate  choice,  but 
of  heredity  polluted  by  want,  drink,  and  disease, 
of  physical  hardships  (due  in  large  measure  to  the 
periodic  imemploynient  and  the  insufficient  wages 
of  parents),  of  defective  religious  and  secular 
education,  of  want  of  parental  supervision  and 
control,  and  of  vicious  associations  ;  and  (2)  the 
general  agreement,  founded  on  experience,  that 
juveniles,  when  Avithdrawn  from  their  vicious  sur- 
roundings (the  earlier  the  better),  will  respond  to 
firm,  kindly,  intelligent  reformative  inlluences 
more  readily  and  more  permanently  than  adults. 

The  movement  in  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  the  British  Colonies  for  a  radical  change  in 
the  treatment  of  potential  and  actual  juvenile 
criminals  was  the  result  of  a  quickened  sense  in 
the  State,  and  in  the  Church,  of  the  supreme  value 
of  the  rising  generation  as  the  hope  of  the  nation, 
and  of  national  as  well  as  parental  responsibility 
for  all  the  children  in  the  community,  whether 
they  are  normal  or  defective  physically,  mentally, 
or  morally.  In  Great  Britain  it  was,  like  many 
other  movements  for  the  welfare  of  children,  partly 


at  least  the  consequence  of  the  Ragged  School 
movement,  begun  by  Joim  Pounds,  the  Portsmouth 
cobbler,  early  in  the  19th  cent.,  and  subsequently 
extended  all  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under 
the  inspiration  of  such  men  and  women  as  Shaftes- 
bury and  Mary  Carpenter  in  England,  and  Thomas 
Guthrie  and  Sherilt"  Watson  in  Scotland.  It  was 
not  till  Ragged  School  methods  had  been  proved, 
in  Britain  and  elsewhere,  to  be  successful  in  arrest- 
ing the  flow  of  juvenile  crime  that  the  State  in 
Great  Britain  took  any  share  in  the  work,  which 
results  in  benefit  to  the  whole  community,  and  is, 
therefore,  suitable  for  State  recognition  and  sup- 
port. In  later  years,  the  State's  action  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  accelerated  by  the  success  of 
similar  preservative  and  regenerative  institutions 
in  the  Ij  nited  States  and  in  the  British  Colonies, 
and  by  the  splendid  volunteer  work  done  by  such 
agencies,  independent  of  State  aid,  as  those  of  the 
Ragged  School  Union  and  Barnardo  and  Miiller  in 
England,  Quarrier  in  Scotland,  and  the  Salvation 
Army  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world. 

Modern  legislation  dealing  with  juvenile  crime 
has  been  mainly  directed  (1)  to  exclude  juveniles 
from  prison ;  (2)  to  provide  institutions  for  the 
preservation  of  those  who  are  in  danger  of  falling 
into  crime,  and  for  the  reform  of  those  who  have 
been  convicted  of  crime  ;  and  (3)  to  secure  for  any 
who  may  be  in  prison  such  treatment,  in  confine- 
ment and  on  release,  as  will  at  least  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  redeem  their  past,  and  live 
honest  and  useful  lives,  keeping  in  view  the 
saddening  statement,  or,  rather,  understatement, 
made  by  the  Departmental  Committee  of  1895 : 
'  Few  inmates  leave  prison  better  than  when  they 
came  in.'  It  is  not  possible  in  a  short  article  to 
exhaust  the  application  of  these  views  in  diiierent 
countries.  Ihe  matter  may  be  illustrated  by 
stating  the  position  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where 
the  law  relating  to  juvenile  crime  is  to  be  found 
in  parts  iv,  and  v.  of  The  Children  Act,  1908  (8 
Edward  VII.,  ch.  67),  entitled  '  An  act  to  consolidate 
and  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  protection  of 
children  and  young  persons.  Reformatory  and  In- 
dustrial Schools,  and  Juvenile  Od'enders,  and  other- 
wise to  amend  the  law  with  respect  to  children 
and  young  persons.'  The  First  Ollenders  Act,  1887, 
The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904, 
and  The  Probation  of  Ollenders  Act,  1907,  should 
be  read  along  with  The  Children  Act,  1908. 

By  section  58,  magistrates  may  send  to  Industrial 
Schools  (1)  children  who  are  found  begging,  (2) 
children  found  wandering,  and  without  visible 
means  of  subsistence,  (3)  destitute  children,  and 
those  whose  parents  (or  surviving  parent)  are  in 
prison,  (4)  children  of  criminal  or  drunken  parents, 
unfit  to  have  the  care  of  them,  (5)  children  living 
in  grossly  immoral  surroundings,  (6)  children  who 
are  refractory  and  beyond  the  control  of  parents  or 
guardians,  or,  if  in  a  workhouse,  of  the  managers, 
and  (7),  in  exceptional  circumstances,  children  not 
older  than  13  charged  with  crime.  All  boys  and 
girls  sent  to  Reformatories  (with  the  exception  of 
refractory  children  sent  from  Industrial  Schools) 
must  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

The  body  of  legislation  which  culminated  in 
The  Children  Act,  1908,  has,  in  conjunction  with 
voluntary  effort,  resulted  in  the  establishment,  in 
diiierent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  two 
institutions  designed  to  pi-eserve  cliildren  from 
that  prison  brand  which,  once  affixed,  is  rarely 
effaced,  and  to  fit  them,  convicted  or  unconvicted, 
for  a  new  career  :  (1)  Certified  Industrial  Schools 
for  children  not  older,  at  entry,  than  14,  who  are 
in  imminent  danger,  from  their  destitute  and  neg- 
lected condition,  from  their  immoral  surroundings, 
or  from  their  refractory  habits,  of  falling  into 
crime,   or    who    have    been    convicted    of    minor 
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ofl'ences  ;  they  may  be  eoiuiuitLcd  for  any  period, 
but  cannot  remain  in  an  Industrial  School  beyond 
16;  (2)  Keformatory  Schools  for  children  over  12 
years  and  under  IG  at  entry,  who  have  committed 
more  serious  oll'ences,  or  who  may  be  beyond  the 
Industrial  Scliool  a<,'e  of  14  ;  they  are  committed 
for  not  less  than  tiiree,  and  not  more  than  live, 
years,  but  cannot  remain  in  a  lleformatory  School 
beyond  the  aj^e  of  19. 

(1)  Industrial  Schools  certified  and  siibsidized  by 
Government. — The  State  has  interfered  in  favour 
of  Industrial  Schools  in  four  ways  :  (1)  by  certify- 
ing tliose  of  whose  management  and  methods  it 
ajiproves  as  fit  places  for  the  detention  of  the  boys 
and  girls  for  whose  benefit  the  Acts  already  men- 
tioned were  passed ;  (2)  by  confeiTing  powers  on 
magistrates  to  send  boys  and  girls  to  tliese  schools 
under  detention  orders  for  a  fixed  period  ;  (3)  by 
paying  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  boys  and 
girls  so  committed  under  magistrates'  orders  ;  and 
(4)  by  providing  Government  inspection  of  certified 
Industrial  Schools. 

Government  recognition  and  subsidy  were  not 
obtained  for  Industrial  Schools  without  opposition. 
It  was  said  that  these  schools  were  merely  doing 
the  work  which  the  parents  ought  to  do  ;  that  to 
support  them  was  to  pauperize  both  parents  and 
children,  and  to  set  free  the  children  s  money  to 
feed  the  vicious  indulgences  of  the  parents.  If 
there  Avere  parents,  who,  although  able,  Avere  not 
willing  to  do  their  duty  by  their  children,  why  did 
not  the  criminal  law  compel  them  ?  These  argu- 
ments, although  specious,  were  inapplicable  to 
orphans,  deserted  children,  and  children  of  long 
sentence  prisoners.  Even  where  they  had  a  basis 
in  fact — e.g.,  the  common  case  of  parents  spending 
on  drink  what  truly  belonged  to  their  children— it 
was  proved  that  it  wotild  be  of  advantage  to  the 
State  to  save  the  children  from  joining  the  criminal 
ranks,  even  at  the  cost  in  some  cases  of  pauperizing 
the  parents  and  feeding  their  vices. 

The  opponents  of  Government  interference  relied 
on  another  great  principle,  viz.  the  inalienable 
rights  of  parents  in  their  children.  But,  while  this 
principle  could  have  no  application  in  the  case  of 
orphan  children,  it  had  only  a  technical  application 
even  in  the  case  of  those  deserted  or  neglected 
children  who,  although  one  or  both  parents  might 
be  alive,  were  worse  than  orphans. 

(2)  Reformatory  Schools. — As  in  the  case  of 
Industrial  Schools,  voluntary  effort  had  proved 
the  success  of  Reformatory  Schools  for  youthful 
offenders  before  the  system  was  adopted  by  Govern- 
ment. In  the  preamble  of  the  first  Reformatory 
Statute  (passed  in  1854,  7  and  8  Victoria,  ch.  8(5) 
there  is  a  recital  of  the  establishment,  by  voluntary 
contributions,  of  Reformatory  Schools  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Dealing  with  both  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools,  the  1908  Act  makes  careful  provision,  in 
the  choice  of  a  school,  for  respect  being  paid  to  the 
religion  in  which  the  child  has  been  brought  up. 
It  also  provides  for  the  parents  of  tiie  children, 
wherever  possible,  being  compelled  to  contriljute 
to  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  and  education. 
In  the  case  of  Industrial  Schools,  the  children  may, 
when  the  managers  of  the  school  think  the  case  a 
suitable  one,  be  boarded  out  instead  of  being  kept 
in  the  school ;  and  they  may  be  licensed  out,  from 
both  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools,  before 
the  expiry  of  the  period  for  which  they  were  sent 
to  the  sciiool.  The  statute  does  not  contain  any 
provision  for  euiigration  ;  but  it  is  the  practice, 
especially  when  the  home  is  an  exceptionally  bad 
one,  to  send  a  certain  number  to  the  Colonies. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment  for 
the  children,  the  gii'ls  as  domestic  servants,  and 
the  boya  in  all  kinds  of  skilled  trades  and  in  the 


army  and  navy.  After  leaving  school,  the  children 
remain  under  the  supervision  of  the  managers — 
Industrial  School  children  till  18,  Reformatory 
School  children  till  19.  The  cost  of  these  schools 
is  not  met  entirely  by  the  Treasury  or  by  local 
authorities.  Voluntary  contributions  cover  a  pro- 
portion of  the  cost ;  but,  as  in  all  cases  wlien 
Government  aid  is  available,  the  directors  of  these 
institutions  find  it  increasingly  dilficult  to  main- 
tain voluntary  subscriptions.  Government  has 
wisely  left  the  administration  of  the  schools  to 
voluntary  committees  of  non-olficial  men  and 
women  specially  interested  and  specially  skilled. 
Naturally,  looking  to  the  ages  and  careers  of 
the  inmates,  the  discipline  in  Reformatories  is 
more  severe  than  in  Industrial  Schools,  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  percentage  who  do  well  after 
their  time  is  up  may  not  be  so  high.  But,  what- 
ever difi'erences  of  opinion  there  may  be  Jis  to  the 
best  methods  of  dealing  with  juvenile  crime  or  as 
to  the  precise  percentage  of  satisfactory  ca.ses,  it  is 
universally  admitted  tliat  the  State  has  got  many 
times  more  tiian  full  value  for  all  the  public  money 
spent  on  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools. 

(3)  The  Borstal  system. — In  addition  to  Certified 
Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories,  there  are 
State  institutions  in  England  and  Scotland  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Borstal  system,  for  olienders, 
from  16  to  21,  too  old  for  Reformatories,  but  whose 
habits  have  not  yet  matured  beyond  redemption, 
although  they  may  have  been  convicted  several 
times.  The  success  already  achieved  in  these 
institutions — the  first  was  founded  in  1902 — makes 
it  certain  that  the  test  of  age  will  be  abandoned, 
and  that,  sooner  or  later,  all  prisoners  will  be 
treated  as  capable  of  reformation,  sa\'e  only  those 
professional  criminals  who  have  shown  by  a 
lengthened  career  in  crime  that,  for  the  safety  of 
the  community,  they  must  be  confined  for  life. 
See,  further,  art.  Crimixology. 

(4)  Truayit  Schools. — The  position  of  Day  In- 
dustrial Schools  in  Scotland,  established  under  the 
Day  Industrial  Schools  (Scotland)  Act,  1893,  in 
relation  to  Certified  Industrial  Schools  appears 
from  clause  83  of  The  Children  Act,  1908.  In 
the  United  States  renuirkable  results  have  been 
achieved  in  an  establishment  called  '  The  George 
Junior  Republic,'  founded  in  1895,  in  which  the 
inmates  are  i)ut  upon  their  honour  and  trusted 
with  administration  and  discipline  to  an  extent 
unknown  until  1913  in  any  institution,  public  or 
private,  for  similar  purposes  in  Great  Britain.  An 
institution  on  similar  lines,  called  '  The  Little 
Commonwealth,'  was  started  in  1913  in  Dorset- 
shire, the  success  or  failure  of  which  nuiy  have 
important  results  on  the  wliole  method  of  dealing 
with  juvenile  criminals.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Ragged  School 
Union  and  other  associations,  which  prefer  to  work 
without  State  aid  that  they  may  be  independent 
of  State  control. 

The  tendency  is  increasing  to  eliminate  both  the 
appearance  and  the  reality  of  prison  life  from  the 
institutions  mentioned  above.  This  does  not  jiro- 
ceed  from  any  pseudo-humauitarianism,  but  from 
experience  that  thereby  the  children  are  better 
braced  for  the  battle  of  life  when  they  leave  school. 
The  Reformatory  Act  of  1854  enacted  that  every 
young  person  sent  to  a  Reformatory  must  first  be 
imprisoned  for  not  less  than  14  days,  and  it  was 
not  till  1899,  45  years  thereafter,  that  this  most 
objectionable  condition  was  abolished.  Experi- 
ence proved  that  even  this  short  experience  Avas 
sufiicient  in  many  cases  to  rob  the  prison  of  its 
terrors,  and  to  affix  an  imlelible  prison-brand. 
The  discipline  is  firm,  and  temporary  causes  and 
difficulties  may  make  it,  at  times,  severe.  Few,  if 
any,  boys  or  girls  go  voluntarily  into  Reformatories, 
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or  even  Industrial  Schools  ;  and  few,  if  any,  remain 
of  their  own  free  choice.  The  food,  altliough 
ample,  is  plain.  The  children,  consistently  with 
the  preservation  of  robust  health,  work  hard,  both 
in  the  school-room  and  at  industrial  work.  Yet 
every  school  has  abundant  testimony  from  former 
pujiils,  many  of  them  occupying  positions  of  trust 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  they  owe  everything  to 
these  institutions. 

There  is  another  provision  in  The  Children  Act 
(first  put  into  practice  in  the  United  States  in  1869) 
which  cannot  he  passed  over,  viz.  that  for  the 
establishment  of  Children's  Courts,  separate  from 
the  ordinary  Police  Courts,  and  to  which  none  but 
those  directly  interested,  including  the  Press,  are 
admitted.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  clause 
62  (2),  in  which  it  is  contemplated  that  Industrial 
Schools  will  provide  a  department  for  children 
sufi'ering  from  mental  or  physical  defect.  It  is  a 
sad  feature  of  almost  all  ettbrt,  State  and  voluntarj', 
in  connexion  witli  juvenile  criminals,  actual  or 
anticipated,  that  the  institutions  for  their  benefit 
are  open  onlj'  to  children  mentally  and  physically 
normal,  or  nearly  normal,  and  that  no  eilbrt  is 
made  to  segregate  the  defective,  who  are  thus 
allowed,  by  the  production  of  children,  weak 
physically,  morally,  and  mentally,  to  maintain  the 
supply  of  the  criminal  class.  The  Mental  De- 
ficiency Act  of  1913  is,  however,  evidence  that  this 
aspect  of  the  question  is  at  last  to  be  seriously 
faced. 

The  1908  Act  recognizes  by  clause  60,  dealing 
■with  probation  of  ofienders  (a  system,  like  so  many 
others,  adopted  from  successful  experience  in  the 
United  States),  how  essential  it  is  that  the  child, 


when  he  or  she  leaves  the  Industrial  or  lleforma- 
tory  School,  shall  be  provided  with  a  suitable 
situation,  and  shall  be  supervised  in  his  or  her 
earlier  years  of  freedom.  In  reference  to  juvenile 
criminals  who  have  been  sent  to  jnison,  we  may 
merely  mention  the  noble  work  done  for  them, 
during  confinement  and  on  release,  by  Prison 
Visitors,  Discharged  Prisoners  Aid  Societies,  the 
Churches,  and  the  Salvation  Army,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Prison  Commissioners  and 
the  prison  officials. 

The  advocates  and  managers  of  the  great  re- 
formative institutions  and  agencies  above  described 
have  always  been  keenly  alive  to  the  drawbacks 
and  deficiencies  of  all  such  establishments,  how- 
ever well  managed,  compared  with  home  life  as  it 
ought  to  be.  While  doing  what  we  can  to  safe- 
guard the  tempted  and  to  reform  the  fallen  in  our 
own  generation,  we  must  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  working  classes 
— their  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  oppor- 
tunities, the  regularity  of  their  employment,  their 
wages,  their  housing,  their  means  of  innocent  and 
health-giving  recreation,  and  their  resultant  law- 
abiding  character — will  be  such  that  there  will  be 
no  need  for  any  of  these  institutions,  and  when  the 
subject  of  juvenile  criminals  will  have  only  an 
historical  and  antiquarian  interest. 

Literature. — C.  E.  B.  Russell  and  L.  M.  Rigby,  The 
Making  of  the  Crimbud,  London,  1906  ;  M.  G.  Barnett,  i'onng 
Deli'ixjuents,  do.,  1913  ;  the  monthly  Seeking  and  Saving  and 
Certified  Sehools  Gazette,  published"  by  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union,  and  by  the  Society  of  Superintendents  of  Refor- 
matory and  Industrial  Schools  respectively,  and  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  former  society. 

Charles  J.  Guthrie. 
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KABBAlA.— I.  History.— ^vabbala  (n^li^  from 
hzp,  'he  received')  was  a  term  used  originally  to 
denote  tlie  Prophets  and  Hagiographa  as  opposed 
to  the  Pentateuch,  e.g.,  T.  B.  Bosk  hash-shuna, 
19a  (see  C.  Taylor,  Say'mgs  of  the  Jeivish  Fathers^, 
Cambridge,  1897,  p.  114).'  The  prophetical  teach- 
ing was  '  received'  or  '  traditional.'  In  the  course 
of  time,  however,  the  meaning  of  Kabbala  under- 
went a  change  ;  it  was  applied  to  hidden  and 
mysterious  doctrines,  dealing  with  the  nature  of 
the  Deity  and  His  relation  to  the  world.  This 
secret  mysticism  was  no  late  groAvth.  Difficult 
though  it  is  to  prove  the  date  and  origin  of  this 
system  of  philosophy  and  the  influences  and  causes 
which  produced  it,  we  can  be  fairly  certain  that 
its  roots  stretch  back  very  far,  and  that  the 
mediaeval  and  Geonic  Kabbala  was  the  culmination 
and  not  the  inception  of  Jewish  esoteric  mysticism. 

Already  in  the  days  of  the  Mishna,  it  was  felt 
that  speculations  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
world  (see  art.  Cosmogony  and  Cosmology 
[Jewish])  should  be  restricted  to  those  of  mature 
intellect,  and  the  same  tractate  [Hagiga,  ii.  1 
and  T.  B.  Hagiga,  13a ;  see  A.  W.  Streane, 
Chagigah,  Cambridge,  1891,  p.  55)  associates 
theosophy  (nnsiD  nii'j;o  [Ezk  1])  with  cosmology 
(nTN15  nii'gn  [Gn  1]).  These  two  sciences  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restrictions  and  are  regarded  as 
interdependent.  The  famous  admonition  of  Sirach, 
not  to  seek  '  that  which  is  too  wonderful  foi"  thee ' 


(Sir  321'-;  see  Taylor,  'The  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,' 
JQR  XV,  [1902-03]  442),  repeated  in  Bcrcshith 
llahba  (viii.,  ed.  J.  Theodor,  Berlin,  1903,  p.  58) 
and  in  Hagiga,  13a,  shows  not  only  that  these 
speculations  were  rife  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  but 
that  in  pursuing  them  caution  was  deemed 
necessary.  It  is  superfluous  to  cite  further 
evidence,  since  this  statement  is  now  generally 
accepted. 

One  of  the  etymologies  of  the  name  Essene  ('Eo-o-aios ;  cf. 
EssENES,  vol.  V.  p.  400b)  is  'secret'  (Heb.  'NB'n).  This  is  based 
on  Josephus  {BJ  n.  viii.  5),  who  sajs  of  the  sect  tois  i^oidev  is 
ixvarqpiov  Ti  ^piKTOv  r)  Ti>v  ivhov  (rtioTrr)  icara'/iaii/eTat.  This 
would  seem  to  imply  a  tendency  to  esoteric  doctrines  on  the 
part  of  the  Essenes  (see  Taylor,  Sayings,  p.  79,  note).  The 
name  of  the  Elkesaites,  a  Gnostic  sect  (a.d.  100-400),  would 
furnish  a  parallel  to  this  etymoloyy,  according  to  the  derivation 
given  by  Epiphanius  (see  ELKESArrES,  vol.  v.  p.  262),  viz.  ?n 
K*D3,  '  hidden  strength.' 

The  Apocryphal  writings,  especially  Enoch  and 
Jubilees, ^uark  a  considerable  development  in  the 
history  of  l^abbala.  Gnosticism  and  dualism 
played  a  great  part  in  influencing  its  growth,  and 
contributed  towards  the  body  of  ideas  that  found 
expression  in  the  Scfe?-  Y'siru  and  the  later  Zuhar. 
^abbalism  denies  the  creaiio  ex  nihilo  and  the 
possibility  of  knowing  God.  Hence  it  taught  the 
doctrine  of  negative  attributes,  by  v,hich  expedient 
the  Godhead  might  be  described.  :^abbali.sm, 
further,  represents  the  insistence  on  the  divine 
immanence ;  it  is  a  reaction  against  excessive 
emphasis  on  the  transcendence.  It  has  often  been 
held  that  Judaism  is  a  purely  formal  religion,  in 
which  the  warmth  of  mysticism  has  no  place.  Such  an 
opinion,  in  any  case  erroneous,  is  entirely  untenable 
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if  attention  be  iJ.'iid  to  the  history  of  the  IjLiihbala. 
For  centuries  it  has  coursed  tlirough  the  veins  of 
Judaism  in  a  fiery  flood,  raising  man  to  God  ami 
bringing  tiod  to  man,  cheering  him  with  hopes  of 
a  speedy  Messianic  advent,  and  comforting  liim  in 
times  of  persecution,  by  the  aid  of  an  eschatuhigy 
■which  draws  the  remote  future,  with  its  i)romise  of 
peace,  into  the  immediate  ))resent  with  its  clouds 
and  sorrows.  It  has  filled  the  lives  of  the  poor 
and  humble  with  the  overpowering  nearness  of 
God,  and  with  the  assurance  of  His  interest  in 
their  daily  concerns,  and  has  made  them  feel  at 
every  moment  that  they  should  and  could  'imitate' 
Him.  There  is  no  lack  in  the  ^Cabbala  of  tlie 
fantastic,  the  childish,  or  the  grotesque,  or  some- 
times even  the  blasphemous,  but  the  proportion  of 
the  dross  to  the  gold  is  insignificant,  though  not 
infrequently  misrepresented  and  exaggerated.  Nor 
is  it  altogether  correct  to  regard  the  I,<^abbala  as 
the  antitliesis  of  the  ceremonial  LaAV.  There  have 
been  mystics,  notably  among  the  later  Itussian 
Hasidim,  who  laid  more  stress  on  study  of  the 
Torah  and  on  abstract  principles  tlian  on  the 
Talmud  and  Codes,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
have  striven  to  combine  mysticism  with  the  inviolate 
observance^  of  the  Din.  The  very  author  of  the 
ShulhCin  'ArilJch  was  a  ^abbalist.'  Every  act  and 
every  prayer  in  the  life  of  the  Kabbalist  has  been 
surrounded  with  a  mystic  halo,  given  a  new  vigour 
and  meaning,  and  preceded  by  a  formula  of  self- 
consecration.  Thus  the  tendency  of  ^abbalism, 
in  general,  has  been  largely  to  strengthen  the 
ceremonial  Law,  not  to  destroy  it. 

From  the  time  of  Graetz  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  decry  ^^abbala  and  to  regard  it  as  a  later 
incrustation,  as  something  of  which  Judaism  had 
reason  to  be  ashamed.  In  reality  this  judgment 
goes  back  much  further  ;  it  rests  ultimately  on  the 
authority  of  Moses  Maimonides,  to  whom  reason 
was  the  foundation  of  Judaism,  and  the  imagin- 
ative faculty  abhorrent.  The  weight  of  his 
influence  was  sufiicient  to  prejudice  the  majority 
of  scholars  against  the  ^l^abbala.  Further,  the 
Kabbalists  claimed  extreme  antiquity  for  their 
doctrines.  The  ZChar,  e.g.,  was  attributed  to 
Simeon  bar  Johai,  a  Galila?an  Rabbi  of  the  2nd 
cent.  ;  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  Spanish  work,  more 
than  eleven  hundred  years  later.  In  consequence 
of  the  critical  analysis  to  which  modern  historians 
have  subjected  the  ^abbala  and  by  means  of  which 
falsities,  such  as  the  traditional  date  of  the  Zuhar, 
have  been  exposed,  reaction  has  pushed  too  far  to 
the  other  extreme.  The  recent  tendency  requires 
adjustment.  The  ^abbala,  though  later  in  form 
than  is  claimed  by  its  adlierents,  is  far  older  in 
material  than  is  allowed  by  its  detractors.  It  is 
not  entirely  a  collection  of  fantasy ;  it  is  poetry, 
spirituality,  and  idealism  as  well.  Nor  has  the 
excess  of  imagery  and  anthropomorphism  been 
suffered  to  spread  too  far.  Simeon  bar  Johai,  a 
pillar  of  mysticism,  declared  a  ban  on  those  who 
expounded  Gn  6'"'*  as  a  personification  of  the  Deity 
which  would  have  been  unseemly  (Bcrcshith  liabhn, 
xxvi.,  Theodor,  p.  247).  Kabbalism  is  a  comple- 
ment to  medianal  Rabbinic  Judaism,  not  an 
excrescence.  It  has  contributed  to  tlie  formation 
of  modern  Judaism,  for,  without  the  inlluence  of 
the  Kabbala,  Judaism  to-day  might  have  been  one- 
.sided,  lacking  in  warmth  and  imagination.  Indeed, 
so  deeply  has  it  penetrated  into  the  body  of  the 
faith  that  many  ideas  and  prayers  are  now 
immovably  rooted  in  the  general  body  of  orthodox 
doctrine  and  practice.  This  element  has  not  only 
become  incorporated,  but  it  has  fixed  its  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  Jew  and  cannot  be  eradicated. 
Consequently  it  is  false  to  regard  the  ^^abbala  as 
something  ai)art  from  Judaism.  Its  extremists 
1  On  the  opposition  to  this  work  see  JE  iii.  [1902]  586. 


and  some  of  its  exaggerations  are  outside,  but  a 
large  i)ro[)ortion  is  wiliiin,  and  the  extent  of  its 
permeation  must  be  adiMpiately  recognized. 

From  tiie  earliest  times  mystic  ideas  were  at 
work  in  Judaism.  Externally  as.sisted  by  Zoro- 
astrianism,  Gnosticism,  Neu-Platonism,  and  other 
movements,  tiiese  ideas  grew  and  developed,  draw- 
ing internal  sujjjiort  as  well.  Hellenistic  no  less 
than  Rabbinic  Judaism  iiad  its  share  of  nij'sticism. 
In  Philo  as  well  as  in  tiie  Midrash  it  may  be  seen, 
not  spasmoilically  or  vaguely,  but  as  a  lirm  and 
well-constituted  element  of  religion.  Alexandria, 
tiie  intellectual  mart  and  meeting-ground  of  East 
and  West,  by  bringing  together  all  the  most 
different  and  distant  elements,  fostered  mysticism. 
(For  the  'Hermes  Rooks'  [cdt.t  'iec,  not  on'on, 
'  Homeros  j.and  the  (ireek  Gnostic  poems  [tci 
':v]  see  K.  Kohler  in  JQli  v.  [1893]  415  and  JE  iii. 
459  ;  tlie  mysticism  of  I'hilo's  L(jgos  conception  is 
treated  by  J.  Abelson,  Jcwkh  Mi/.siirisni,  London, 
1913,  ch.  iii.)  I'hilo's  angelology  and  cosmology  are, 
in  the  main,  Platonic  ami  Stoic  teachings  brought 
into  line  with  Rabbinic  modes  of  Riblical  inter- 
pretation. Regarding  matter  as  evil,  he  evolved 
the  Logoi  as  divine  agencies  between  the  world 
and  an  external  God  (Abelson,  p.  54  f.).  Roth  in 
Egypt  and  in  Rabylonia  the  mystic  movement 
grew  on  parallel  lines,  which,  however,  were  by  no 
means  completely  independent  of  each  other.  The 
gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
of  Egypt  between  the  Alexandrian  and  Muslim 
epochs  prevents  any  definite  line  of  continuity 
from  being  traced.  Rut  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews 
of  Egypt,  in  the  Arab  period,  preserved  a  strong 
partiality  for  mysticism.  Sa'adya  (892-042),  the 
great  philosopher  and  Rible  translator  of  the 
Fayyum,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  compose 
a  commentary  on  the  Sefcr  Y^sira.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  Kabbala  spread  to  Europe. 
According  to  Eleazar  of  Worms,  Aaron  b.  Samuel 
brought  it  from  Rabylonia  to  Italy.  A.  Neubauer, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of  Ahimaaz  (see 
JQR  iv.  [1891-92]  615  and  Medkevul  Jewish 
Chronicles  [Anecdota  Oxoniensia],  Oxford,  1895),  a 
work  composed  in  1054,  has  proved  the  historicity 
of  Aaron — a  fact  previously  contested.  From  this 
source  it  appears  that  Aaron  was  the  son  of  an 
Ab  Reth  Din  in  Rabylonia,  and  that  he  travelled 
to  Italy.  He  lived  in  Renevento  and  Oria,  and 
his  activity  in  Italy  lasted  at  least  till  870. 
Whether  he  returned  to  Ral>ylon  is  doubtful.  His 
inlluence  was  very  great.  To  him  are  ascribed, 
not  altogether  with  certainty,  two  ^Cabbalistic 
works,  called  Nikkuil  and  Pnrdes.  He  is  said  to 
have  Avorked  miracles  by  tlie  use  of  the  Divine 
Name.  The  doctrines  Avhich  he  taught  found 
ready  acceptance,  and  through  liim  the  seed  soon 
bore  fruit  in  Eurojic.  Rut  at  this  time  little  was 
written  down.  Mysticism  was  transmitted  by 
word  of  mouth,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly 
what  was  taught  and  believed  by  tho.se  who  first 
spread  the  Kabbala  through  Italy  into  other 
countries.  Angelology  and  jiermutation  of  the 
alphabet  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Geonic 
writings,  which  are  probably  responsible  for  the 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  l,vabbrila.  The 
German  ^^abbala,  brought  from  Italj^  by  the 
Kalonymides,  centres  in  Judah  ben  Samuel  (sur- 
nanied  the  Pious),  who  died  in  1217,  his  pupil 
Eleazar  of  Worms,  and  Abraham  Abulafia.  Judah, 
whose  ancestors  were  noted  Kabbalists  of  Oriental 
origin,  founded  the  great  seminarj'  at  Regens- 
burg.  He  gathered  round  him  a  band  of  famous 
disciples,  and  his  influence  was  great.  Miracles 
are  attributed  to  him,  and  his  teaching  was  largely 
mystic  in  character.  His  fame  was  not  confined 
to  Jewish  circles,  but  he  was  respected  and  con- 
sulted by  the  bishop  of  Salzburg  and  other  Church 
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dignitaries.  The  authenticity  of  much  of  liis 
written  work  is  doubtful  because  he  wrote  down 
but  little,  his  disciples  being  the  repositories  of  his 
teaching.  If  the  Songs  of  Unity  and  Sonri  of 
Glory  are,  in  fact,  his  composition,  his  mystic 
leanings  can  be  clearly  judged.  At  any  rate, 
whether  composed  by  Judah,  by  his  father  ISamnel, 
or  by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  they  reflect  the 
current  mysticism.  In  these  mystic  songs,  which 
may  be  conveniently  seen  in  any  volume  of  the 
Service  of  the  Synagogue  (A.  H.  Davis  and  H.  M. 
Adler,  London,  1909,  etc.),  or,  in  part,  in  the 
A uthorised Daily  Praycr-Bouk of  S .  Singer  ( London, 
1890,  etc.,  pp.  78,  171  ;  see  annotated  ed.,  p.  xc), 
many  !^abbalistic  and  philosophical  ideas  occur ; 
they  deal,  in  general,  with  the  divine  natui'e,  either 
from  the  transcendental  or  from  the  immanent  side. 
*  Thou  encompassest  all  and  fiUest  all ;  and  since  Thou  art 
the  All,  Thou  art  in  all.  .  .  . 
Colour  and  shape  cannot  be  applied  to  Thy  Oneness,  nor 

body  to  the  essence  of  Thy  Unity.  .  .  . 
Neither  is  anythinj,'-  separate  from  Thee  in  the  midst :  nor 

is  the  smallest  place  void  of  Thee. 
Accident  and  change  do  not  exist  in  Thee,  nor  time,  nor 
diacord,  nor  any  imperfection ' 

('  Hymn  for  the  Third  Day '). 
'  We  may  not  class  Him  with  matter  or  substance,  or  ascribe 
to  Him  accident  or  attribute. 

All  things  that  are  seen  or  conceived  or  known  are  included 
In  the  ten  categories  ;  there  are  seven  kinds  of  quantity  and  six 
kinds  of  motion,  three  modes  of  predication,  three  times,  and 
three  dimensions.    Lo  !  in  the  Creator  not  one  of  them  exists, 
for  He  created  them  all  together '  ('  Fifth  Day '). 
'  I  have  not  seen  Thee,  yet  I  tell  Thy  praise. 
Nor  known  Thee,  yet  I  image  forth  Thy  ways. 
For  by  Thy  seers'  and  servants'  mystic  speech 
Thou  didst  Thy  sov'ran  splendour  darkly  teach. 
And  from  the  grandeur  of  Thj'  work  they  drew 
The  measure  of  Thy  inner  greatness,  too. 
They  told  of  Thee,  but  not  as  Thou  must  be, 
Since  from  Thy  work  they  tried  to  body  Thee ' 

{Hymn  of  Glory). 
In  addition  to  other  liturgical  works,  Judah's 
mysticism  was  expounded  in  a  commentary  to  the 
Pentateuch  and  in  an  ethical  will,  but  chiefly  in 
the_  Sefer  Hdsidim,  a  collection  of  mystical  and 
ethical  sentences.  Probably  Judah  had  no  more 
than  a  share  in  the  last-named  work.  His  fame, 
howeTer,  rests  not  on  his  personal  writings,  but  on 
the  impetus  whicli  he  gave  to  the  German  Kabbala. 
This  impetus  will  best  be  measured  not  by  his 
books,  but  by  the  number  of  pupils  and  associates 
who  carried  his  ideas  and  influence  far  and  -wide. 
Of  his  disciples  Eleazar  [ben  Judah  ben  Kal- 
onymus]  of  Worms  (1176-1238)  was  the  most 
distinguished  both  as  a  Kabbalist  and  as  a  writer 
of  ethics.  Though  his  title  to  fame  rests  chiefly 
on  the  _E6keah,  which  is  devoted  to  ethics  and 
Halakha,  his  mystic  Avritings  were  numerous  and 
important.     Eleazar  was  given  to  asceticism. 

'  lu  his  cabalistic  works  he  developed  and  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  mysticism  associated  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  philosophical  Cabala  of  the  school  of  Isaac  the  Blind  is 
replaced  by  arithmetical  speculations.  By  the  gematria  and 
notarikon  systems  of  interpretation  found  in  the  Talmud, 
Eleazar  invented  new  combinations  by  which  miracles  could 
be  performed.  The  haggadic  antliropomorphism  wiiich  he  had 
combated  in  his  earlier  works  ("  Ha-Kokeah,"  "  Sha'are  baSod 
weha-Yihud)  occupied  later  the  foremost  place  in  his  cabalistic 
writings '  (I.  Broyde,  JE  v.  101). 

The  ^^abbriLa  of  the  Arabic-speaking  Jews  was 
in  the  meantime  undergoing  modiflcation.  The 
Arabs  and  Jews  were  growing  more  and  more 
familiar  with  Greek  philosophy,'and  their  own  was 
thereby  attected.  The  influence  of  the  '  Brothers 
of  Purity '  in  Basra,  Avhose  writings  were  directed 
to  the  promotion  of  an  ethical  revival,  was  felt  in 
Jewry  ;  notably  Bahya  ibn  Pakuda  shows  traces 
of  their  movement.  In  the  treatise  Men  and 
Aninmls  their  philosophy  is  expounded  with 
special  reference  to  cosmogony,  angelology,  the 
soul,  the  Godhead,  and  the  relation  of  man 
to  God.  It  was  chiefly  their  theory  of  emanation 
(see  F.  Dieterici,  TJner  mid  Mensch  vor  clem  Konig 
der  Genicu',   Leipzig,    1881,  p.  60,  line  1,  etc.=: 


Der  Streit  zwischcn  Mcnsch  iind  Tliier,  Berlin,  1858, 
p.  97,  foot,  etc.  ;  see  also  p.  109  for  the  disquisition 
about  angels)  and  of  the  nine  numbers  that  found 
favour  Avith  and  adaptation  by  the  Jewish  Kabbal- 
ists.  Already  in  the  13tli  cent,  signs  begin  to  appear 
of  an  opposition  between  Talmud  and  mysticism. 
Prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Halakha  tended  to 
become  antitheses  in  Germany,  while  the  German 
and  Spanish  ^^abbala  diflered  in  many  important 
points.  The  Spanish  school  tended  to  become 
more  purely  mystic  and  visionary,  while  Germany 
devoted  more  thought  to  speculative  Kabbala  and 
to  permutations.  The  details  of  the  spread  of  the 
I;Cabbrila  into  Provence  are  obscure.  Isaac  the 
lilind  cannot  be  the  founder  of  the  movement 
here,  as  was  formerly  held.  In  him  Kabbala  is 
already  so  far  develojjed  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  he  must  have  had  predecessors.  The  advent 
of  philosophy  to  Provence  produced  a  mystic  re- 
action, and  thus  Kabbala,  Avhich  had  hitherto 
remained  obscure,  came  forward  as  a  protest 
against  the  coldness  of  rationalism. 

A  new  stage  in  the  growth  of  tire  I;j;abbala  was 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  Z6har  (see  below), 
which  became  the  mystic  Bible.  This  pseudepi- 
graphical  work  probably  dates  from  the  14th 
century.  It  paved  the  way  for  the  last  stage 
of  mysticism,  Avhich  has  continued  till  the  present 
day.  This  stage  is  associated  Avith  Isaac  Luria 
(1533-72),  known  as  Ari,  and  IJayyim  Vital. 
They  and  their  followers  combined  spirituality 
and  permutations.  Their  piety  was  of  an  ex- 
tremely high  order,  but  coupled  with  it  was  their 
use  of  charms  and  amulets.  In  the  Orient,  Galicia, 
and  Poland  their  influence  is  strong  ;  their  precej^ts 
have  sometimes  been  misunderstood  and,  in  ignor- 
ant hands,  have  degenerated  into  superstition. 
In  Russia  the  Uasidim  have  incorporated  the 
Kabbala,  laying  special  emphasis  on  prayer  and 
mysticism.  But  the  lower  elements  have  not  been 
wanting ;  hence  the  Hasidic  movement  has  met 
with  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Rabbis. 

2.  Chief  theories  and  doctrines  of  Kabbala.— 
The  complete  Kabbalistic  system  consi.sts  of  two 
main  subdivisions  —  theoretical,  ' lyyunith,  and 
practical,  Ma'dsUh.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  ex- 
haustively with  the  individual  points  in  each 
branch,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  rigid  line  of 
division  between  them.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
consider  briefly  the  chief  ideas  and  principles. 

(a)  The  use  of  numbers  and  letters. — The  permu- 
tations and  combinations  of  numbers  and  letters 
are  not  entirely  of  Pythagorean  origin.  Hebrew 
has  no  numerical  symbols,  and  the  use  of  the 
alphabet  for  numerals  goes  back  to  Maccabicau 
times.  This  practice  is,  no  doubt,  responsible  for 
the  later  gematria  or  grammateia,  by  which 
the  numerical  equivalents  of  letters  and  words 
were  made  a  means  of  interpretation.  An  interest- 
ing example  is  cited  in  art.  Expiation  and 
Atonement  (Jewish),  vol.  v.  p.  662,  §  3.  Unlucky 
numbers  are  known  in  the  Talmud  (T.  B.  Pesahim, 
UOa  :  WNhn  iD7  d:^9?  nnitr,  'even  numbers  are  to  be 
avoided  in  drinking').  Owing  to  the  principle  of 
association  by  ideas,  things  were  often  grouped 
by  number.  Many  examples  can  be  seen  in  the 
Ethics  of  the  Fathers  (e.g.,  ch.  v.;  Taylor',  Sayings, 
p.  78  fl". ).  From  this  passive  observation  of  seeing  a 
connexion  between  groups  already  existing,  it  was 
felt  that  a  more  active  employment  of  numbers 
might  be  possible,  and  that  he  who  held  the  secret  of 
the  mystic  chain  might  force  nature  and  attain  fuller 
power.  In  earlier  times  seven,  and  in  later  times 
ten,  was  regarded  as  the  important  number.  The 
permutation  of  letters  and  numbers  is  called  in's. 
As  perfected  in  the  Sefer  Y''.fira,  which  is  arranged 
according  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  it  is  doubt- 
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less  Pythagorean,  but  the  Jews  cannot  liave  lior- 
rowed  it  altogether  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  science 
was  ascribed  to  Bezalel  (T.  B.  Berakhoth,  niia). 

(6)  Classes  of  angels  and  demiurges. — Tlie  belief 
in  the  transcendence  of  the  Deity  proiluced  a  re- 
action in  favour  of  inediuting  jiowers,  untl  of  this 
reaction  Gnosticism  may  be  regarded  as  the  origin 
to  no  small  extent.  There  is,  of  course,  much 
angolology  in  the  Apocryjiha,  and  the  heavenly 
beings  are  arranged  in  orders  and  ranks.  ^Vhile 
in  the  Prophets  angels  are  merelj'  liginative  and 
poetic  id'*als,  they  are  frequently  found,  both  in 
tlie  Aj)ocrypha  and  in  the  Talmud,  as  intercessors 
and  active  agents.  But  tiiey  had  no  share  in  the 
work  of  creation.  Bcreshith  liabba  (iii.,  Theodor, 
p.  24)  strongly  repudiates  such  an  idea ;  it  was 
certainly  heretical,  and  probably  Gnostic.  The 
Midrash  shows  that  the  order  and  method  of 
creation  are  expressly  devised  to  show  the  falsity 
of  the  })elief  in  a  divine  assistant.  This  mediator 
is  usually  known  as  Metatron  {[xeTo.  dp6vov,  or 
metator,  '  guide,'  or  fi-qTarup,  '  tlie  measurer'  of  the 
heav^ens;  cf.  ib.  v.,  Theodor,  p.  37,  riui;:  r/'jpn  herthip 
D'on  Sy  pnBBD ;  A.  Kohut  [Ariich,  Vienna,  1878-92, 
s.v.]  suggests  that  the  name  is  to  be  derived  from 
Mithra).  Elisha  b.  Abuj-a,  who  became  a  heretic, 
believed   in  Metatron  as  one  of  the  two  creative 

Sowers  (T.  B.  Jjagign,  15a,  ed.  Goldschmiilt, 
ierlin,  1899,  p.  834,  see  note ;  Sanhedrin,  SSb). 
Metatron  appears  in  a  praiseworthy  capacity  in 
his  relations  with  Moses.  Thus  Moses  asks  for 
Metatron's  intercession  with  God  to  avert  his 
death  (Tanb,  pnnxi,  6,  ed.  S.  Buber,  Wilna,  1885,  p. 
13,  §  53) ;  Metatron  shows  the  promised  land  {SIfrr, 
irtx.i,  Pisk,  338,  ed.  M.  Friedmann,  Vienna,  18G4, 
p.  141),  and,  with  other  angels,  buried  Moses  (so 
Targ.  Onk.  to  Dt  34").  Michael  and  Metatron 
are  sometimes  interchanged.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  that  the  belief  in  a  Metatron  became  popular 
until  checked  by  such  direct  rep\idiations  as  in 
Bereshith  Babba  (for  the  main  references  to  Meta- 
tron see  A.  Jellinek,  Befh-Haniidrash,  Leipzig, 
i853-78 ;  see  also  T.  B.  Hullin,  60a,  and  J.  Abelson, 
The  Immanence  of  God,  London,  1912,  p.  172). 

The  function  of  all  these  angelic  beings  was  to 
facilitate  man's  access  to  the  Deity.  The  multipli- 
cation of  these  agents  led  to  their  ditlerentiatiou  ; 
some  became  good,  others  evil.  Hence  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Kabbala  with  other  systems  is  clear. 
Man  being  made  in  the  image  of  God,  it  was 
possible  to  conceive  of  the  divine  nature  by  analogy. 
Hence  the  Deity  and  the  demiurge  or  Metatron  are 
pictured  in  anthropomorphisms  which  are  some- 
times highly  fantastic  and  even  indelicate.  Thus 
vthe  SM'ur  Kovid,  a  Kabbalistic  work  of  early  date, 
attempts  to  give  the  dimensions  of  the  Deity  and 
to  describe  His  members.  But  such  hyperbole  is 
repudiated  in  no  uncertain  language. 

(c)  The  k''li2ih6th,  *  srales'  or  's/ie^/s,' belong  to 
the  dualistic  system  which  assigns  to  the  universe 
^  ■  a  '  right  side  '  and  a  '  left  side,'  with  which  light 

j\ji.(^-'\oT  purity  and  darkness  or  impurity  are  associated 
respectively.  The  kHlphoth  are  also  closely  asso- 
ciated with  emanations. 

(rf)  Tlie  syzygies,  or  pairs  (j«St  lio),  are  a  variation 
of  dualism,  and  imi)ly  the  harmony  of  nature. 
Everything  possesses  a  mate.  This  idea  is  known 
in  the  Talmud  and  JNIidrash  ;  it  is  used  to  demon- 
strate the  perfection  of  the  universe. 

(e)  The  '  chariot'  (n^iio)  of  Ezk  1  was  the  vehicle 
on  which  the  pious  ('  ritlers  on  the  chariot')  could 
ascend  to  God.  The  goal  of  the  chariot  was  the 
'  Halls '  (ni'pp'n).  By  mysteries,  prayers,  the  help 
of  angels,  magic,  permutation,  and  sometimes  by 
asceticism,  this  end  could  be  attained,  and  the 
human  soul  could  be  so  uplifted  as  to  ettect  union 
with  the  divine  world-soul.  Just  as  the  angels 
ride  on  the  chariot  in  the  Apocalypses,  so  can  man, 
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if  pure,  lind  a  place  with  them.  He  must  over- 
come his  temptation,  which  will  appear  as  male- 
volent spirits,  striving  to  dislodge  him.  These  he 
can  vanquish  Ijy  formulas  and  prayers. 

(/)  The  emanations (rin^-jfn (ixxi^Trh'^ni  [cither  mS'VK, 
on  the  analogy  of  Jer  38'-,  '  arm-joints,' or,  more 


probal 


cf.  Ex  2t",  Is  41"];  see  Nu  11'-) 


are  a  link  between  the  Godhead  and  the  world. 
By  means  of  them  the  jiious  can  even  react  on  the 
Deity.  The  doctrine  of  emanation  Is,  of  course, 
pantheistic.  CJod  was  said  to  be  in  all,  and  nothing 
existed  apart  from  Him.  By  outpourings  from  the 
(lodhead  all  created  beings  were  formed.  They 
are,  therefore,  directly  connec^ted  with  it.  The 
Arabic  philoso]jhers  gave  this  Neo-Platonic  theory 
to  the  Jews,  by  whom  it  was  first  accei)ted  (e.g.^ 
by  Bahya)  and  then  rejected  (by  Judah  Halevi 
and  Maimonides).  Already  in  the  4th  cent,  the 
emanation  theory  existed  in  a  modified  form.  In 
Midr.  Ex.  Babb.  xv.  (see  A.  Epstein  in  BK.J  xxix. 
[1894]  77),  three  primal  elements,  water,  air,  and 
lire,  produce  three  others,  darkness,  light,  and  wis- 
dom ;  these  six  combine  to  produce  the  world.  Light 
is,  however,  often  regarded  as  an  emanation  direct 
from  the  Deity,  (iod's  garment,  on  the  basis  of 
Ps  104-,  being  called  '  Light.'  When  Jewish  philo- 
sophers repudiated  emanation,  it  was  adopted  bv 
the  Kabbalists.  The  Massekheth  Asiluth,  accora- 
ing  to  general  opinion,  dates  from  the  12th  cent., 
and  it  holds  to  the  emanation  doctrine.  The  ^b- 
balists  found  that  emanation  suited  the  theory  of 
the  sf  truth,  and  for  this  reason  they  favoured  it. 
Emanation,  being  a  voluntary  act  on  the'  part  of 
God,  permits  the  possibility  of  His  creating  the 
world  without  anj'  change  in  His  personality  result- 
ing from  the  act ;  it  surmounts  the  difhculty  of  a 
creafio  ex  nihilo,  and  also  the  difficulty  of  attri- 
buting a  finite  creation  to  an  infinite  Creator. 

(17)  Limitation  (ciicv)  or  concentration,  is  the  act 
of  God's  self-withdrawal  in  order  that  the  universe 
might  be  created,  and  is  explained  in  Genesis 
Babba  (iv.,  Theodor,  p.  27)  by  an  illustration  of 
the  power  of  concave  and  convex  mirrors  to  trans- 
form the  outward  appearance  of  an  unchanged 
object.  This  theory  precludes  the  identification 
of  the  substance  with  the  Creator,  who  is  the 
'  Endless  '  or  '  Infinite.' 

(A)  The  'Endless,'  or  'Infinite'  ('jia  j'x).— This 
negative  attribute  is  applied  by  Azriel  b.  Menahem 
to  the  Deity  because  He  is  unknowable,  and  posi- 
tive attributes  are  inapplicable.  He  is  immutable, 
and  the  act  of  creation  woiild  imply  a  change. 
Hence  the  doctrine  of  limitation  is  necessary,  and 
the  first  concentration  leads  to  others,  which  result 
in  the  ten  sfirOth. 

(i)  The  ten  s'f troth,  or  spheres. — Three  etymolo- 
gies are  given  for  this  term  :  ( 1 )  from  the  root  sdfar, 
'to  count,'  (2)  from  sappir,  'bright,'  'brilliance,'  and 
(3)  from  (T(paipa;  the  last  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  probable.  The  doctrine  of  the  s'firdth  is  a 
development  of  emanation.  It  reconciles  a  belief 
in  the  creatio  ex  nihilo  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
Creator  from  thought  and  action  in  creating,  which 
exclusion  was  maintained  by  the  Neo-Platonists. 
The  ^abbalists,  in  ailopting  the  emanations,  made 
the  s^f  troth,  or  qualities,  stand  for  the  Neo-Platonic 
grades  of  wisdom.  The  ^71  Sof,  or  infinite  light  or 
'  point '  ('Ti'p;),  produced  three  groups  of  s^firCth, 
intellectual,  spiritual,  and  material,  each  contain- 
ing three  members.  The  sfiroth  thus  number  ten 
(for  pictures  and  charts  see  JE  iii.  474  ft'.). 

From  the  jSn  S6f  came,  in  the  following  order:  (1)  the 
Crown  driz),  the  '  principle  of  principles '  and  the  first  emana- 
tion after  the  ^n  Sof.  It  is  the  first  contact  of  the  infinite  with 
the  finite,  and  is  known  by  many  designations.  (2)  Wisdom 
(n:;rn)  and  (3)  Intelli:,'ence  (nv?)  are  derived  from  the  Crown. 
They'  form  a  syzj'gy,  ijeing  regarded  as  Father  (Wisdom)  and 
Mother  (Intelligence).    Hence  they  are  parallel,  and  their  pro- 
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duct  is  Reason  (nm),  but  this  is  not  a  separate  emanation. 
These  constitute  the  first  group.  The  second  consists  of  (4) 
Mercy  Opn),  a  father,  and  (5)  Justice  (p^),  a  mother,  which 
produce  (0)  Beauty  (nnNSn).  Mercy  and  Justice  are  both 
qualities  of  the  divine  nature  which  check  one  another  and 
produce  a  harmonious  mean.  The  third  group  consists  of 
(7)  Victory  (nsj),  (8)  Glory  (lin),  and  (9)  Foundation  (niD;). 
Victory  and  Glory,  again,  are  regarded  as  parents  that  produce 
Foundation  as  their  offspring.  The  last  of  the  seftroth,  (10) 
Sovereignty  (Wd'^D),  has  no  clear  connexion  with  the  rest. 

The  s'firSth  are  often  known  by  different  names 
— e.g.,tgn  =  nb^ii  and  j''n  =  n-in3,  or  nn3.  AbeLson's 
chapter  on  the  s^'firuth  (Jewish  Mysticism,  p.  1IS6) 
should  be  carefully  studied.  According  to  some 
^abbalists,  t\\Qs'jir6thhe&x  a  direct  relation  to  the 
corporeal  members  of  Adam  Kadmon. 

(j)  Adam  Kadmdn,  or  primordial  man. — Tliis 
idea,  originally  held  by  the  Gnostics,  of  an  incor- 
ruptible primitive  man,  fashioned  in  the  image  of 
God,  is  also  known  to  Philo  and  the  Midrash.  This 
being  is  sexless  or  bisexual  (see  Genesis  Eabba,  viii., 
Theodor,  p.  55).  St.  Paul's  idea  of  a  heavenly  and 
an  eartlily  Adam  (1  Co  15^^'^")  is,  no  doubt,  based 
on  the  IMidrash.  The  various  p;)rtions  of  the  body 
of  Adam  Kadmdn  are  correlated  to  the  s^firuth  (see 
JE  i.  181  and  xi.  155).  From  theheavenly  man 
the  earthly  man  is  sprung.  The  Adam  I^admou 
is  held  by  some  to  occupy  a  position  between  the 
^n  So/ and  the  s[fir6th. 

(k)  Metempsychosis  (q'^uVj)  was  rejected  with 
uncompromising  severity  by  Jewish  philosophers, 
but  was  adopted  by  the  ^Cabbalists.  It  is  taught 
in  the  Zohar  (ii.  996,  tr.  Jean  de  Pauly,  Paris,  1908, 
iii.  400),  and  was  regarded  as  an  an.swer  of  the 
problem  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  Luria 
believed  that  all  souls  were  created  at  the  same 
time  as  the  dilierent  parts  of  Adam's  body  ;  hence 
the  quality  of  the  souls  varies  according  to  the 
particular  member  of  Adam's  body  to  which  they 
are  related.  His  successors  taught  that  souls 
could  wander  on  earth  to  fullil  duties  neglected  by 
a  man  in  his  lifetime  or  to  assist  others  to  perform 
their  duties.  The  term  pi3^  was  used  to  express 
the  act  of  junction  of  a  soul  with  a  living  man. 

(I)  Evil. — According  to  the  Kabbalists,  evil  is 
essentially  finite,  as  opposed  to  the  divine  good. 
It  is  the  left  side  in  the  syzygy.  Evil  is  an  appear- 
ance, not  a  substance,  and  man's  sin  consists  of  his 
separation  from  the  Divine  Being.  This  separation, 
or  '  Fall,'  gave  man  the  potentiality  of  sin,  which 
he  previously  lacked.  By  penitence  and  asceticism 
man  can  join  the  *  Riders  of  the  Merkabha '  and 
attain  union  with  perfection, 

(m)  The  idea  of  the  microcosm,,  or  a  comparison 
of  man's  frame  and  members  with  the  parts  of 
the  universe  (maciocosra)  and  nature,  came  from 
the  Greek  philosophers  to  the  Jews  through  Neo- 
Platonism.  It  was  much  favoured  by  the  Kabbal- 
ists, and  is  mentioned  in  the  Zohar.  Of  the  many 
I^abbalistic  devices  and  practices,  notice  mustliere 
be  limited  to  three. 

(n)  Amidets  (n'lypp,  also  rhh^ip  or  nixiBn),  private 
charms  and  prophylactic  devices,  were  much  in 
vogue.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Maimonides  and 
other  teachers  emphatically  opposed  the  use  of 
ajuulets  and  denied  their  ethcacy,  the  ^vabbalists 
were  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  attractions  of 
this  superstition.  Amulets  were  regarded  as  potent 
charms  to  ward  off  sickness  and  evil,  to  help 
women  in  labour,  and  generally  to  assist  the 
wearer  to  attain  his  desire.  The  charms  were 
usually  written  on  parchment  or  engraved  on  a 
precious  metal.  The  so-called  shield  of  David,  the 
open  hand,  and  the  circle  were  popular  forms. 
The  word  ''^6'  usually  figured,  in  addition  to  per- 
mutations of  the  Divine  Name  or  the  s'firOth.  Very 
frequently  the  prayer  attributed  to  Nehunya  liak- 
Kana  (1st  cent.  A.D.)  was  used,  or  its  initials  (for 


the  prayer  cf.  Singer,  p.  273,  last  par.).  The 
initials  of  the  first  line  (f"n'  J3"n)  and  of  tlie  second 
line  (which  form  the  words  \n\p  pip,  '  llend  Satan  ') 
occur  in  most  amulets.  (Reference  should  be  made 
to  M.  Gaster,  Hwordof  Bloses,  London,  1896,  where 
many  amulets  are  cited  and  explained  ;  a  Moroccan 
charm  against  scorpions  is  reproduced  in  JE  ix.  24  ; 
cf.  also  art.  Charms  and  Amulets  [Jewish].)  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  many  cases  people 
who  used  amulets  did  so  from  spiritual  and  not 
material  motives.  The  constant  recitation  of 
Scriptural  verses  and  prayers  was  intended  to 
relieve  the  mind  and  calm  the  soul,  not  directly  to 
act  on  the  body  ;  hence  not  all  amulets  were  put 
to  superstitious  use. 

(o)  The  casting  of  lots,  an  old  Biblical  and  Tal- 
nmdic  custom,  ifor  which  many  motives  may  be 
traced,  was  also  adopted  by  Kabbalists  and  prac- 
tised in  various  forms,  chiefly  as  a  means  of 
divination.  Methods  similar  to  the  series  ver- 
giliance  were  in  vogue. 

[p)  Change  of  name  {wr\  '53y)  was  a  l^abbalistic 
device,  no  doubt  based  on  the  ideas  of  penitence 
and  regeneration,  employed  in  case  of  serious 
illness  as  a  life-saving  expedient  (see  M.  Gaster, 
Book  of  Prayer,  i.  195).  Frequently  the  new  name 
chosen  was  ^ayyim,  'Life,'  or  some  variant,  such 
as  Vital. 

3.  The  chief  Kabbalists  and  their  works. — The 
following  lists  are  by  no  means  exhaustive,  but 
they  contain  the  principal  exponents  of  Kabbalist 
doctrines  and  the  most  importaut  books  on  which 
the  ^abbala  is  based,  and  are  intended  to  serve  the 
reader  as  a  guide  for  further  investigation. 

[a)  JfCabbalists. — (1)  Aaron  b.  Samuel  (t  after 
870)  is  important  as  having  carried  the  Kabbala 
to  Europe  from  Babylon.  He  lived  in  Italy. 
Until  modern  times  he  was  regarded  as  a  myi;lii- 
cal  personage,  but  his  historicity  has  been  proved 
by  Neubauer  (see  above,  p.  623). 

(2)  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  (1021-58),  a  Spanish 
philosopher,  though  scarcely  to  be  included  among 
the  ranks  of  the  Kabbalists,  must  be  noted  in 
relation  to  the  Kabbala,  because  he  introduced 
Neo-Platonism  among  the  Jews.  He  is,  therefore, 
responsible  for  the  theory  of  emanations.  See, 
further,  art.  Ibn  Gabirc^l. 

(3)  Judah  b.  Samuel  of  Regensburg  (the  Pious, 
-I'pnn,  t  1217)  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of  noted 
^^abbalists  (see  above,  p.  623). 

(4)  Elcazar  b.  Judah  b.  Kalonymus  of  Worms 
(1176-1238)  was  a  pupil  of  Judah' the  Pious.  He 
was  not  only  a  J^abbalist,  but  a  famous  Talmudical 
scholar  and  a  scientist.  His  most  important  work 
is  the  Bdkeah.  In  his  Shddre  has-Sodh  he  opposed 
anthropomorphism. 

(5)  Moses  b.  Nahman  (Nahmanides,  Raniban), 
the  famous  Spanish  Rabbi  (1194-1270),  though 
liardly  a  Kabbalist,  since  he  repudiated  several 
fundamental  doctrines  (e.g.,  he  held  a  creatio  ex 
nihilo),  supported  Kabbalistic  teaching  in  many 
ways.  In  his  Pentateuchal  commentaiy  the 
influence  of  the  I^altbala  is  marked. 

(6)  Abraham  b.  Samuel  Abulafia  (born  1240  at 
Saragossa,  t  after  1291)  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Spanish  ^^abbala.  He  was  an  ascetic  and  practised 
all  kinds  of  permutations,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
work  miracles.  He  travelled  in  Palestine  and  made 
a  special  journey  to  Rome  in  order  to  convert  the 
pope  (1280).  In  Sicily  he  gave  himself  out  to  be 
the  Messiah,  but  was  discredited  by  Solomon  b. 
Adret.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  was 
responsible  for  much  unworthy  juggling  and 
gematria.  This  inliuenced  tlie  later  Kabbala. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  his  teaching 
was  his  desire  to  convert  Islam  and  Christianity 
to  his  views.  In  this  desire  to  unite  the  three 
faiths  he  was,  in  a  way,  the  forerunner  of  Elie 
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Benaniozeyli,  li;ibl)i  of  Lc<:liorn,  whose  life  ■work 
was  directed  to  the  same  end  (see  E.  Benamozegh, 
Israel  et  I'hnmanltf). 

(7)  Joseph  b.  Abraham  .]il:atilla  (1248-1305),  a 
Spanish  Kabbaiist,  was,  unlike  his  teacher  Abraham 
Abnlalia,  a  thaimiaturaist.  He  tried  to  reconcile 
philosophy  and  l,vabbala.  He  belon;j;cd  to  the 
mystic  school,  but  made  a  large  use  of  qcinatria. 
His  works  were  many,  chief  among  them  being 
Ginnath  '£rf6z  and  S/ui.'dre  Scdek.  His  commentary 
on  the  Haggada  for  Passover,  mya  naas,  was  very 
popular. 

(8)  Isaac,  ibn  Latif,  a  Spanish  physician  (t  1290), 
attempted  to  combine  philosophy  and  Kabbala. 
Much  Kabbalistic  terminology  is  due  to  his  efibrts 
to  secure  precision  in  reasoning  and  the  exact  use 
of  names  and  qualities. 

(9)  Azrid  h.  3fcncthem  was  also  known  as  Ezra  ; 
in  fact,  tlic  two  names  gave  rise  to  the  lielief  that 
Ezra  and  Azriel  were  brotliers.  Azricl,  the  author 
of  several  works  (born  in  Gerona  in  1 160,  t  in  1238), 
was  a  pupil  of  Isaac  the  Blind.  He  tanglit  the 
theory  of  negative  attributes,  emanations,  and  the 
s'firdth,  on  which  he  wrote  a  commentary,  and 
denied  the  crentio  ex  nihllo.  He  was  greatly 
influenced  by  Gabirol. 

(10)  Isaac,  the  Blind  oi  Posquiferes  was  regarded 
as  the  link  between  the  mysticism  of  the  Geonim 
and  the  Kabbalists  ;  but,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  13th  cent.,  this  is  unlikely.  Yet  the 
Kabbalists  held  him  in  high  esteem.  Parts  of  the 
Bdhir  may  be  attributed  to  him. 

(11)  Bahya  b.  Ashcr  of  Saragossa  (t  1340)  must 
be  noted  as  one  of  the  first  Bible  exegetes  to  employ 
Kabbalistic  methods  for  Bible  interpretation. 
Himself  a  literalist  and  rationalist,  he  uses 
^abbala  with  care  and  judgment.  Among  his 
other  works,  his  Discourses  [Kad  hak-Kemah)  is 
the  most  important. 

(12)  Isaac  b.  Moses  Arama  (1420-94)  was  more 
of  a  philosopher  than  a  I^abbalist.  He  belongs  to 
the  Spanish  school,  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  added  much  to  Kabbaia. 

(13)  Menahem  b.  Benjamin  Recanati  was  a 
prominent  Italian  Kabbalist  of  the  late  13th 
century.  He  is  noteworthy  for  his  mystic  com- 
mentaries on  the  Bilile,  one  of  which  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Pico  di  Mirandoli. 

(14)  Isaac  (b.  Solomon  Ash/ccnazi)  Luria  (Ari) 
(1534-72)  was  the  most  important  of  the  later 
Kabbalists.  He  lived  in  Palestine,  and  to  him  the 
whole  of  the  modern  Kabbaia  may  be  traced.  He 
was  a  hermit  for  some  time,  and  had  ecstatic 
visions.     His  chief  disciples  were   Cordovero,  el- 

'  ^abiz,  Joseph  Qaro,  I;Jagiz,  and  Vital.  The  system 
and  practices  which  he  founded  are  still  operative 
in  the  East.  Most  of  his  teaching  was  written 
down  by  his  disciples,  chiefly  by  Hayyim  Vital. 
His  system  is  far  too  wide  to  be  summarized,  but 
he  is  most  important  for  (1)  his  teaching  of  metem- 
psychosis or  '  impregnation,'  and  (2)  his  introduction 
of  the  Kabbaia  into  daily  life.  Every  Oriental 
Prayer  Book  bears  traces  of  his  ordinances  and 
recommendations.  He  even  promulgated  a  new 
code,  ShiUhOn'  Ariikh  Shel  ^Ari,  which  his  followers 
adopted  and  ditiused.  So  great  was  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  that  his  folloM'crs  almost 
'canonized'  him.  His  teaching  called  forth  op- 
position fi'om  the  anti-Kabbalists,  but  his  piety  and 
holiness  were  his  most  eflectual  answer  to  att;)ck. 

(15)  Hayyim  Vital  (1543-1620)  was  a  pupil  of 
Luria,  to  whose  position  he  succeeded.  He  was  a 
visionary  and  an  alchemist ;  he  also  believed  him- 
self to  be  the  Messiah  for  some  time.  Vital  is 
important  because  he  edited  most  of  Luria's  works, 
which  the  latter  rarely  committed  to  writing ;  but 
he  also  wrote  works  of  his  own. 

(16)  Israel  Saruk,  a  pupil  of  Luria,  is  noteAvorthy 


for  having  spread  in  Italy  and  Germany  the  new 
J^abbalLstic  tea<hing  of  Luria.  He  had  great 
infinence  with  Menahem  Azarya  of  Eano,  who 
Itecame  an  adiierent  of  Luria's  school  and  spent 
large  sums  on  buying  his  MSS. 

(17)  Leo  of  Modcna  (I51l-l(i4:8  ;  seeart.  JUDAISM, 
p.  606'^),  whose  curious  anomalies  make  him  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  characters  in  Jewish  history, 
attacked  the  ^abbala  in  his  'Art  Ndluni.  He 
sh()ws  that  as  a  sj'^stem  it  is  unscientific  and  that 
the  Z6har  is  a  late  work.  For  this  he  is  important 
in  the  history  of  I;Cabbala. 

(18)  Hayyim  Joseph  David  Azulai  (1724-1807), 
author  of  the  Shein  hnr/G^dhClim,  a  most  prolific 
and  versatile  writer,  carried  the  I,vabbala  of  Luria 
to  extremes.  His  credulity  and  superstition  are 
all  tlie  more  remarkable  when  his  scholarship  is 
examined.  His  works  are  full  of  numerical  per- 
mutations, etc. 

(19)  Israel  b.Eliezer,Ba:alShem,Tob  (Besht)(1700- 
1760),  was  the  founder  of  the  l;Jasiiitm,  a  sect  which 
marks  the  latest  stage  in  the  liislory  of  ^iabbala 
antl  which  developed  from  the  school  of  Luria,  to 
which  it  was  finally  in  opposition.  Beslit,  though 
poor,  exercised  unbounded  influence  in  Poland  and 
Galicia.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  and  his 
doctrines  can  be  studied  only  from  his  followers, 
for  he  wrote  no  books.  Besht  was  a  pantheist  and 
rejected  emanation.  Further,  he  preached  joy  and 
ecstasy  as  opposed  to  asceticism.  He  raised  the 
position  of  the  Saddik  to  a  very  high  level  of 
authority.  The  breach  between  Talmudism  and 
^asidism  did  not  take  [dace  till  after  his  death. 

(20)  Baer  (Dob)  of  xMeseritz  (1710-72)  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  important  teachers  of  the 
^asidic  movement.  He  was  an  ascetic  and  an 
enthusiastic  atlherent  of  the  school  of  Luria  until 
he  became  acquainted  with  Beslit,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  leader  of  the  TJasidim.  Baer  fought 
their  battle  against  the  Talmudists  until  his  death. 
Like  his  master,  he  left  no  written  works. 

(6)  Works.— {\)  The  SCfer  Y'sira  is  the  oldest 
Kabbalistic  book.  It  was  attributed  to  Abrah.ara 
and  also  to  'Akiba,  but  belongs  in  all  probability 
to  the  0th  century.  It  deals  with  permutations  of 
numbers  and  letters,  and  is  the  first  source  of  the 
emanations  and  s^firoth.  The  Y'strd  was  so  widely 
read  that  Sa'adya  wrote  a  commentary  to  it.  It 
is  the  basLs  of  the  Zohar,  and  hence  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all  works  for  the  study  of  the 
Kabbaia  (see  Abelson,  Jeivish  Mysticism,  p.  98, 
etc.). 

(2)  Sefer  hab-Bahtr,  a  mystic  commentary  on  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis,  was  originally  attributed 
to  Nehunya  hak-I>[^ana.  It  is  now  regarded  as  the 
work  of  Isaac  the  Blind,  with  later  additions. 
The  Bdhir  believes  in  the  eternity  of  niatter  ;  it 
knows  the  s'^firoth.  It  is  important  as  a  precursor 
and  type  of  the  Zohar. 

(3)  The  IIc!:hol6th  (or  '  Halls '),  Greater  and  Less, 
are  Geonic  mystic  writings,  bearing  relation  to  the 
book  of  Enoch.  They  are  attributed  to  Solomon 
b.  Elisha.  The  works  deal  with  the  Merkabha, 
and,  finally,  with  the  seven  heavenly  '  Halls.'  The 
Hikhdlvth  influenced  the  liturgy,  chiefly  the 
KMhushsh;ih. 

(4)  The  Zohar  is  the  most  important  of  all 
Kabbalistic  v^oiks.  It  was  circulated  by  Moses  b. 
Shem  Tob  de  Leon  and  attributed  by  him  to  Simeon 
b.  Johai  ;  the  forgery  was  discovered  after  his 
death.  Many  Kabbalists  still  continued  to  believe 
in  its  authenticity,  which  was  finally  disproved  by 
Elijah  Delmedigo  and  also  by  Leo  of  Modena. 
It  is  now  agreed  that  the  Zohar  was  not  composed 
by  one  person.  It  is  written  in  Aramaic  and 
contains  various  appendices.  In  form  it  is  a  mystic 
and  allegorical  commentary  on  the   Pentateuch. 

i  No  book,  except  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,  has 
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been  so  wiilely  read  by  Jews.  It  is  the  centre  of 
the  ^abbahl,  and  innumerable  works  and  com- 
nientaiies  have  been  written  round  it.  Christians 
as  well  as  Jews  have  studied  it  (see  art.  ZoHAR). 

(5)  The  Book  of  Eazicl,  said  to  have  been  taught 
to  Adam  by  the  angel  llaziel,  and  also  to  Noah, 
is  a  compilation,  probably  by  various  writers.  It 
has  affinities  to  the  Shi  ur  Koma  and  Sivorcl  of 
Moses.  According  to  Zunz,  Razicl  was  the  work 
of  Eleazar  of  Worms.  It  describes  the  celestial 
organization,  and  gives  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  amulets. 

(6)  Sht'fir  KOind  deals  with  the  dimensions  and 
members  of  the  Deity.  It  is  usually  included  in 
Eaziel.  The  book  was  known  to  Solomon  b. 
Jeroham  (b.  886).  Gaster  (Monatsschrift,  xxxvii. 
[1893]  224  fl'.)  sliows  that  it  goes  back  as  far  as  the 
last  pre-Christian  centur}\ 

(7)  Gilgfdim  is  the  name  given  to  lists  of  trans- 
migrations of  souls.  Many  of  these  works  were 
composed  by  the  school  of  Luria. 

Literature.— G£.V£ff4i.— The  art.  'Cabala'  in  JE  iii.  456ff. 
(with  the  subsidiary-  artt.)  should  be  carefully  read,  with  its 
bibliography.  See  also  J.  Abelson,  Jeu'ish  Mysticism,  London, 
1913 ;  A.  E.  Waite,  The  Doctrine  and  Literature  of  the 
Kdbalah,  do.  1902,  Secret  Doctrine  in  Israel,  do.  1913 ;  A. 
Franck,  La  Kahbale'^,  Paris,  1889 ;  L  Abrahams,  A  Short 
History  of  Jewish  Literature,  London,  1906,  ch.  xvii.  ;  C.  D. 
Ginsburg,  The  Kabbalah,  do.  1805;  H.  Sperling,  'Jewish 
Mysticism,'  Aspects  of  the  Hebrew  Genius,  ed.  L.  Simon,  do. 
1910,  pp.  145-176;  Isaac  Myer,  The  Qabbalah,  Philadelphia, 
18SS. 

SiiEKHiNAii. — J.  Abelson,  The  Immanence  of  God  in  Rab- 
binical Literature,  London,  1912. 

The  YEsrn.i.—'The  text,  with  commentary  of  Dunash  b. 
Tamini,  has  recently  been  published  bv  M.  Grossberg,  London, 
1902  ;  parts  are  translated  by  W.  W."  Westcott,  do.  1893. 

THE  ZOHAR.—A  French  tr.  by  Jean  de  Pauly  has  been 
published  by  '  Eliphas  Levi'  (pseudonym),  Le  Licre  des 
splendeurs,  Paris,  1894 ;  S.  L.  MacGregor  Mathers,  The 
Kabbala  Unveiled,  London,  1887,  contains  parts  of  the  Zdhar 
translated  (both  of  these  books  must  be  used  with  caution)  ; 
see  also  A.  Jounet,  La  Clef  du  Zohar,  Paris,  1909. 

Emakatio^  AXD  SEFIlioT/I.—M.  Ehrenpreis,  Die  Entwick- 
lung  der  Emanatlonslehre  in  der  Kabbala  des  xiii.  Jahrhun- 
derts,  Frankfort,  1895.  Many  references  to  the  s<^flr6th  will  he 
found  in  the  Sephardic  Hosha'anothfor  Ilosha'ana  liabba ;  this 
service  may  be  conveniently  seen,  with  tr.,  in  M.  Gaster,  Book 
of  Prayer,  London,  1901  if.  ;  L.  Tritel,  'Die  alexandrinische 
Lehre  von  den  Mittelwesen,'  Judaiea  {Cohen's  Festschrift), 
Berlin,  1912,  pp.  177-185. 

J/EO-Plato.vism.—P.  Dieterici's  tr.  of  Man  and  Beast  cited 
above  (p.  624).  In  connexion  with  this,  reference  should  be  made 
to  Bahya  b.  Pakuda,  whose  Guide  has  been  edited  by  A.  S. 
Yahuda,  Leyden,  1912  ;  C.  Elsee,  ^'eoplatonism  in  Relation  to 
Christianity,  Cambridge,  1903. 

Later  histohy  of  Kabi;ala.~'E.  Benamozegh,  Israel  et 
I'humanitd  ,Va.ns,  1914  ;  S.  Schechter,  The  Chassidim,  London, 
1887,  first  essay  in  Studies  in  Judaism,  do.  1896,  pp.  1-55,  the 
essays  on  'Saints'  and  'Safed'  in  the  2nd  ser.  of  Studies  m 
Judaism,  do.  1908,  pp.  148-131  and  202-285  ;  see  also  his  '  God 
and  the  World '  (pp.  21-45)  and  other  essaj-s  in  Some  Agpects 
of  Rabbinic  Theology,  do.  1909,  and  '  Asceticism,  the  Law  of  the 
Nazirite,'  in  Jetv.  Chron.,  5th  June  1914,  p.  17. 

H.  LOEWE. 
KABEIROI.— The  elucidation  of  the  Kabeiroi- 
mysteries  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
of  old  Mediterranean  religion  ;  nor  can  it  yet  be 
said  that  modern  research  has  thrown  full  light 
upon  them.  The  literary  record  is  partly  Greek 
and  partly  Latin  ;  but  the  Latin  is  derived  mainly 
from  Greek  sources.  It  does  not  begin  before  the 
5th  cent.  B.C.,  by  which  time  the  mysteries  had 
long  been  in  vogue  and  had  already  .spread  from 
Samothrace  to  other  centres,  such  as  Lemnos  and 
Thebes  ;  it  cannot  therefore  speak  with  authority 
concerning  the  earliest  period.  Even  the  5th  cent, 
writers  are  vague  and  confused,  and  the  later 
writers  contradict  each  other  at  several  important 
points.  The  record  is  sufficient,  however,  to 
establish  two  facts  :  that  the  original  home  of  the 
mysteries  was  Samothrace,  and  that  they  were  the 
institution  of  a  non-Hellenic  peo])le.  As  regards 
the  latter  point,  the  statement  of  Diodorus  Siculus 
is  of  interest  and  importance  that  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  Samothrace  '  iiossessed  an  .incient  dia- 
lect of  their  own,  much  of  which  is  still  preserved 


down  to  the  present  day  in  their  religious  rites.' ' 
He  is  not  likely  to  be  speaking  at  random  here. 
The  word  '  Kabeiroi '  itself  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained  on  any  theory  of  Hellenic 
derivation  ;  ^  and  the  personal  names  of  the  Samo- 
thracian  divinities  that  have  been  recorded  by 
Mnaseas  of  Patrai^ — Axieros,  Axiokersos,  and 
Axiokersa — though  the  forms  have  been  semi- 
Hellenized,  betray  an  alien  speech. 

Now  nearly  every  writer  starts  with  the  fact, 
and  constructs  on  it  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
cult,  that  the  word  Kabeiroi  must  be  equated  with 
the  Semitic  onsp,  meaning  'the  mighty  ones' ;  the 
almost  exact  equivalence  of  the  two  sounds  could 
hardly  have  been  accidental,  especially  in  view  of 
the  term  deal  fieyaXoi,  the  constant  Hellenic 
synonym  of  the  Kabeiroi.  It  appears  also  that 
every  one  who  accepts  this  origin  of  the  word  has 
regarded  as  inevitable  the  corollary  that  the 
Kabeiroi -mysteries  were  an  importation  from 
Phoenicia,  the  nearest  or  most  likely  centre  whence 
Semitic  influence  could  reach  Samothrace.  Hence 
certain  scholars  have  been  led  to  interpret  them  in 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  that  can  be  gathered  of 
Phoenician  and  Semitic  religion.*  But  upon  re- 
flexion the  necessity  of  that  corollary  is  by  no 
means  obvious.  Phcenician  traders  may  have 
found  an  aboriginal  mystery-cult  in  this  remote 
and  inaccessible  island  ;  they  may  have  attached 
their  own  descriptive  title  '  Kabeirim,' '  the  mighty 
ones,'  to  the  divinities  that  they  found  in  the 
island,  because  this  corresponded  to  some  local 
divine  appellative  that  the  later  Greeks  translated 
by  the  jihrase  oi  /xeydXoi  deoi  ;  then,  through  the 
spread  of  Phoenician  trade,  the  Semitic  name  for 
the  island-deities  acquired  permanent  vogue. 

This  hypothesis  avoids  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  theory  of  the  Phcenician  origin  of  the  rites, 
which  is  attested  by  no  ancient  writer  of  anj' 
authority,  for  Herodotus  definitely  pronounces 
them  Pelasgic,®  while  other  writers  of  the  5th  cent, 
and  later  periods  trace  them  to  Phrygia  or  Crete.® 
The  names  attached  to  the  Samothracian  deities 
by  Mnaseas  are  non-Semitic.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  what  is  revealed  to  us  of  the  ritual  or 
the  divine  personalities  that  points  clearly  to 
Phoenicia.  Finally,  there  is  no  evidence  yet  forth- 
coming- that  the  Phoenicians  ever  attached  the 
appellative  '  Kabeirim  '  to  any  group  of  their  own 
divinities. 

The  legends,  beginning  in  the  5th  cent.,  that 
associate  the  rites  with  Crete  and  Phrygia  may  be 
of  some  value  for  religions  history,  but  contribute 
nothing  to  the  question  of  ultimate  origin.  Certain 
general  considerations  and  certain  coincidences 
seem  rather  to  point  to  Thrace  as  their  source. 
The  Thracian  coa.st  lies  nearest  to  Samothrace,  and 
the  aboriginal  settlers  in  the  island  could  most 
easily  have  come  over  thence.  We  have  fair 
evidence  that  the  ministers  of  the  mysteries  were 
called  'Saoi'  or  'Saioi,'  and  Strabo  mentions  a 
Thracian  tribe  of  that  name,  while  the  name  Saon 
is  applied  by  Lykophron  to  some  settlement  of  the 
Korybantes  located  by  the  scholiast  in  Thrace.'' 
Also,  when  we  look  closely  at  the  evidence  Me  may 
discern  certain  features  in  the  Samothracian  re- 
ligion which  would  accord  with  the  theory  of  its 
Tlnacian  origin. 

We  must  begin  with  certain  monumental  evi- 
dence  which   is  earlier    than   the  literary.     The 

1  v.*?. 

2  See,  e.g.,  D.  M.  Robinson's  attempts  in  Anier.  Journ. 
ArchiTol.  xvii.  119131  303. 

K  FUG  iii.  154,  fra;;-.  27. 

4  See  esp.  T.  Friedrich,  Kabiren  und  Keilinschri/'ten,  Leipzig, 
1894. 

6  ii.  51.  "i  See  Strabo,  p.  472. 

1  Serv.  ad  Verg.  ^-K/i.  ii.  325  ;  Strabo,  p.  457  ;  Festus,  p.  474 ; 
Lyk.  Kass.  78,  schol.  ib.  (the  sacerdot.al  title  2ooi  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  Phrygo-'Thracian  Sri^oi). 
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explorations  conducted  in  the  island  by  A.  Conze  ' 
in  1873  revealed  the  foundations  of  the  orifjinal 
shrine  tliat  was  constructed  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  ; 
and  a  central  point  in  these  was  a  deep  .sacrificial 
pit  into  which  oll'erings  were  let  down.  The  same 
nether  clianiher  has  been  found  in  tiie  Kabeirion 
near  Thebes,  which  also  belonged  to  the  6th  cent, 
and  to  which  more  particular  reference  will  be 
made  below.  We  discern  the  architectural  pro- 
vision for  a  chthonian  cult ;  and  we  discover  some- 
thing more  definite  and  certain  than  all  that  the 
later  literature  can  teach  us  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  divinities  worshipped :  that  they  were 
powers  of  the  under  world,  having  fructifying 
functions,  no  doubt,  and  probably  associated  with 
the  ideas  of  birth  and  death  and  with  the  world  of 
ghosts.  For  this  reason  alone  the  cult  would  be 
fenced  with  a  mystery,  as  chthonian  ritual  would 
be  too  dangerous  to  be  openly  approached.-  It  is 
to  be  surmised  that  these  Samothracian  powers 
might  originally  have  been  spirits  rather  than 
definite  and  individualized  6eoi,  and  that  some- 
thing of  the  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  of  the 
ghost-world  might  attach  to  them ;  this  would 
account  for  the  vague  collective  name  applied  to 
them,  '  the  mighty  ones,'  and  also  for  the  bewilder- 
ment of  the  later  Greeks  concerning  the  equation 
of  them  to  their  own  clear-shaped  divinities. 

Other  archfeological  evidence  of  importance  is 
forthcoming  from  the  excavations  undertaken  by 
Dorpfeld  and  the  (4erman  School  of  Archaeology 
on  the  site  of  the  Kabeirion  near  Thebes  in  1887. 
The  architectural  remains  pointed  to  three  periods 
of  the  shrine,  the  earliest  building  being  assigned 
by  Dorpfeld  to  the  6th  or  5th  cent.  B.C.,  which 
would  accord  with  a  record  in  Pausanias  ^  that  the 
shrine  was  violated  in  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion  ;  and  some  of  the  objects  of  religious  art 
found  within  or  near  the  precincts,  bronze-dedica- 
tions and  fragments  of  vases,  are  dated  to  the 
earlier  half  of  the  5th  century.''  We  must  sup- 
pose, then,  a  migration  of  the  cult  from  Samothrace 
or  Lemnos  into  Eoeotia  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  or  even 
earlier  ;  ^  and  we  cannot  assign  its  introduction  to 
any  known  fact  in  the  history  of  colonization  and 
tribal  movements.  What  concerns  us  chiefly  is 
the  question  how  much  light  is  thrown  on  the 
original  Samothracian  religion  by  the  discoveries 
on  the  site  of  the  Theban  Kabeirion.  In  one  point 
at  least  the  ritual  of  the  transplanted  cult  remained 
true  to  the  tradition  of  its  home  ;  behind  the  cellar 
was  dug  a  double  sacrificial  pit  into  which  ollerings 
were  thrown,  the  chthonian  ritual  proper  to  the 
powers  of  the  lower  world. •*  As  regards  the 
^personality  and  form  of  the  divinities,  ^\^e  must 
turn  to  tlie  inscriptions  and  the  works  of  art. 
Among  the  latter  the  most  important  and  strik- 
ing is  a  broken  vase  of  the  4th  cent.,  on  which 
appears  a  group  with  five  inscribed  figures;'  on 
the  right  reclines  a  stately  bearded  person,  half- 
clad  in  i/xdriov  and  holding  out  a  cup,  his  name 
'  Kabiros '  appearing  above  his  head  ;  in  front  of 
him  stands  a  boy  inscribed  liar?,  turning  his  back 
on  the  elder  god  and  drawing  wine  from  a  Kpar-qp  ; 
before  him,  also  fronting  to  the  left,  is  an  ugly 
little  dwarf  figure  clasping  his  hands  below  his 
chin,  and  preserved  only  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  body  ;  he  bears  the  singular  name  of  IlparoXaoy, 
as  if  he  stood  for  the  earliest  generation  of  men  on 

1  Archdologische  Untcrsuchungen  aiif  Samothrake,  i.  20, 
ii.  21. 

2  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Greek  mysteries  generally  are 
consecrated  to  '  chthonian  '  divinities  ;  ci'CGS  iii.  132  f. 

S  IX.  XXV.  6.  •»  Alhcn.  Mitth.  .xii.  [1S87]  270. 

5  Pausanias,  in  his  perverse  account  of  the  Kabeirion  of 
Thebes,  carries  it  back  to  pre-historic  days  (ix.  xxv.  7  f.). 

6  Athen.  Mitth.  xiii.  [1S8S]  91,  95. 

"  Fibred  in  Athen.  Mitth.  xiii.  [1SS8],  Taf.  ix.,  and  Roscher, 
ii.  253S.  See  specially  O.  Kern's  art.  '  Die  boiotischen  Kabiren," 
in  Hermes,  xxiii.  [1890]  1-16. 


the  earth  ;  he  is  gazing  in  e.xcited  wonder  on  a 
group  that  forms  the  left  extremity  of  the  scene, 
a  male  and  female  personage — only  the  upper  parts 
of  the  boiiy  are  jjreserved — in  loving  union  and 
converse,  she  designated  as  Kpareia,  he  by  the 
enigmatical  name  Mitoj.  All  these  are  ideal 
beings  of  the  Kabeiros-circle,  not  represented, 
however,  directly  as  objects  of  worship  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  sjiirit  of  caricature  is  marked  in  the 
last  three.  But  we  might  imagine  tiiat  the  vase- 
painter  would  keep  in  touch  with  the  popular 
belief  and  the  tradition  of  the  rites.  His  chief 
figure  is  Kabeiros  par  excellence,  wliom  he  clo.sely 
assimilates  to  Dionysos  ;  this  would  be  natural  at 
Thebes,  and  all  the  more  inevitable  if  there  was 
lingering  a  tradition  of  a  Thracian  origin  of  the 
Samothracian  mysteries.  The  Hats  represents  the 
boy-minister,  the  young  god  whom  Mnaseas  calls 
Kd(T/xi\os,  and  who  was  an  important  and  essential 
figiire  in  the  cult,  though  here  he  appears  in  a 
trivial  character ;  for  the  numerous  inscriptions 
that  have  been  found,  in  which  the  individual 
Avorshippers  commemorated  their  association  with 
the  shrine,  contain  the  mention  of  no  other 
divinities  save  those  of  Kabeiros  and  'the  Son.'* 
This  evidence  outweighs  all  other;  we  must 
assume  that  in  the  Boiotian  Kabeirion  these,  the 
elder  and  the  younger  god,  were  tlie  predomin- 
ating personages  of  the  religion  ;  and,  as  no  local 
reason  can  be  discovered  for  this,  we  must  suppose 
it  to  be  part  of  the  Samothracian  tradition,  which 
we  shall  find  preserved  also  in  the  later  literary 
records.  But  the  vase-painter  has  added  two  other 
figures  that  have  the  air  of  divinities,  'Krateia' 
and  'Mitos.'  Naming  the  goddess  'the  mighty 
one,'  he  probably  intended  her  for  the  female 
counterpart  of  Kabeiros,  the  earth-goddess  who  in 
Greek  lands  was  individualized  and  idealized  as 
Demeter-Kore  ;  her  figure  has  something  in  it  of 
the  Kore-type,  and  her  name  Kratei.a  reminds  us 
of  UaffiKpcLTeia,  '  the  almighty  one,'  a  sobriquet  of 
Kore  at  Selinus.-  As  to  '  Mitos,'  the  only  clue  to 
his  name  and  significance  has  been  found  in  a 
passage  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  on  good 
authority  mentions  ixiros  as  a  hieratic  word  of  the 
Orphic  sacred  books,  meaning  'seed.'*  We  are 
tempted,  then,  to  interpret  this  mysterious  figure 
as  the  divine  nourisher  of  all  life,  possibly  the 
procreative  god  of  the  earth  ;  but  we  should  be 
embarrassed  in  fixing  his  true  relation  to  the  other 
elder  god  Kabeiros.  As  the  vase-painter  appears 
to  have  been  a  frivolous  person  with  a  smaltering 
of  Orphic  lore,  he  is  not  a  trusty  exponent  of 
genuine  Samothracian  religion.  But  his  quaint 
little  figure,  'Pratolaos,'  may  have  been  suggested 
by  real  Kabeiric  legend,  since,  according  to  a 
passage  in  Hippolytus,'*  part  of  which  may  be 
derived  from  a  lost  ode  of  Pindar,  it  was  claimed 
in  both  Samothrace  and  Lemnos  that  Kabeiros 
was  '  the  first  man  Adam  ' ;  it  is  therefore  not  un- 
likely that  the  mystery  teaching  included  some 
dogma  concerning  the  origin  of  man. 

Turning  now  to  the  literary  record,  we  find  it 
confu.sing  and  often  contradictory,  as  we  should 
expect  from  writers  trying  to  define  and  Hellenize 
what  was  indefinite  and  alien.  For  certain  historic 
reasons,  especially  owing  to  the  relations  of  Athens 
to  Lemnos,  the  Lemnian  Kabeiroi-rites  appear 
earlier  in  literature  than  the  Samothracian,  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  ^schylus,  Pherekydes, 
and  Akousilaos.  As  the  chief  ^od  of  Lemnos  was 
Hephaistos,  we  find,  as  we  should  expect,  that  the 
two  last -mentioned  historians  make  much  of 
Hephaistos  in  their  genealogical  account  of   the 

1  CIG  (Sept.)  i.  2458,  2467,  etc. 

2  Dittenberger,  Sylloge,  ii.2,  Leipzig,  1901,  p.  734  (of.  CGS 
iii.  126). 

3  Strom.  V.  244  B  (E.  Abel,  Orphica,  Leipzig,  1885,  frag.  253). 

4  Philosoph.  V.  7,  8  (PG  xvi.  3127,  3142). 
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Kabeiroi,^  and  their  authority  may  have  influenced 
Herodotus's  view^  and  some  later  geneaU)gical 
fictions.  Yet,  outside  Lemnos,  the  Hellenic  smith- 
god  had  no  affinity  with  tliis  divine  group,  though 
in  the  later  art  the  Kabeiroi  may  have  borrowed 
their  hammer  from  him.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
deduce  anything  concerning  their  aboriginal  nature 
from  their  local  rapprochement  to  the  Lemnian  god. 
From  the  literary  tangle  one  fact  of  some  import- 
ance for  our  view  of  these  divine  personalities 
emerges  :  the  more  trustworthy  records  present 
the  Kabeiroi  not  as  a  vague  plurality  like  the 
Korybantes,  but  either  as  a  trinity  or  as  a  duality. 
The  latter  view  of  them  is  in  accord  with  the 
evidence  of  the  inscriptions  from  the  Theban 
Kabeirion,  with  the  later  identification  of  them 
with  the  Dioskouroi,  and  with  the  statement  of 
Hippolytus^ — mainly  confirmed  by  Varro — con- 
cerning the  two  ithyphallic  statues  that  stood  in 
the  Samothracian  shrine  uplifting  their  hands  to- 
wards heaven ;  and  the  scholiast  on  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  who  summarizes  Hellenistic  learning  on 
tlie  subject,  mentions  a  current  view  that  the 
Kabeiroi  Avere  originally  a  group  of  two — an  elder 
and  a  younger  god  whom  the  learned  Hellenist 
might  call  Zeus  and  Dionysos.^  We  may  believe 
that  this  aspect  of  them  is  original ;  it  could  not 
have  been  a  later  Hellenic  fiction,  for  it  clashed 
with  the  prevalent  craving  to  identify  them  with 
the  Hellenic  Twin-brethren,  a  youthful  and  coeval 
couple.  The  old  earth-deities  of  Samothrace  must 
have  been  so  far  clothed  with  individual  person- 
ality before  entering  on  their  Hellenic  career. 
But  those  older  and  later  authorities  who  attest  a 
Samothracian  trinity  were  probably  justified  ;  for 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  earth-power  there  as 
in  all  other  /Egean  lands  had  developed  a  female 
personality ;  and  the  Hellenes,  who  would  in  any 
case  have  imposed  a  goddess,  probably  found  one, 
at  least  in  embryo,  already  there  in  the  island 
mystery-cult  when  they  came  to  know  it.  W"e 
cannot  lightly  reject  the  statement  of  Mnaseas  of 
Patrai  (or  Patara),  an  antiquarian  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  Srd  cent.  B.C.,  merely  because  this 
writer  appears  to  have  been  usually  reckless  and 
futile ;  for,  maintaining  that  the  Kabeiroi  were  a 
trinity,  he  actually  gives  us  their  names,  as  above 
mentioned — Axieros,  Axiokersos,  and  Axiokersa — 
the  last  being  evidently  feminine,  the  other  two 
being  appcliatives  of  the  elder  and  younger  god.® 
He  would  have  had  no  reasonable  motive  for 
forging  this  statement,  nor  is  it  likely  that  he 
would  have  forged  so  Avell.  These  names  ring 
genuine,  belonging  not  to  Hellenic  speech  but  to 
some  language  akin  to  it,  such  as  Thracian. 
Another  iSamotliracian  cult-name,  applied  like 
Axieros  or  Axiokersos  to  the  young  god  of  the 
trio,  was  KdS^uXos  or  Kdcr/iiXoj,  meaning  apparently 
'  the  minister ' ;  and  this  name  alone  is  sufficient 
to  explain  how  the  story  of  the  wandering  Kadmos 
and  Harmonia  came  to  be  engrafted  on  the  hieratic 
legend  of  the  island. 

But,  if  the  existence  of  the  female  earth-spirit, 
conceived  as  earth-mother  or  earth-bride,  within 
the  original  Samothracian  trio  can  be  accepted  as 
proved,  she  would  seem  to  have  been  subordinate 
to  the  male  principle  of  divinity.  The  later  his- 
torians and  antiquarians  may  have  tried  to  assign 
to  the  Phrygian  Pihea-Cybele  or  the  Hellenic 
Demeter  a  prominent  place  in  the  mysteries ; "  but 
there  is  no  sign  that  these  alien  goddesses  were 

1  FUG  i.  71  (Pherekydes,  fras;.  C).  '-!  iii.  37. 

S  Pkilosoph.  V.  3  (I'O  xvi.  3142);  cf.  Serv.  ad  Veig-.  yEn.  iii. 
12  :  '  Varro  et  alii  coinpliircs  Magnos  deos  adfirmant  simulacra 
duo  virilia,  Castoris  et  Pollucis  in  Samothracia  ante  portum 
sita.' 

4  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  917. 

5  Frag.  27  (FHG  iii.  154) ;  schol.  Apoll.  Uhod.  i.  917. 

0  Dion.  Hal.  1.  61 :  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syr.  xv.  ;  Strabo,  p.  198 ; 
CGS  iii.  367,  384. 


able  to  unseat  the  old  'mighty  ones'  who  were 
predominantly  male,  and  who  were  therefore 
capable,  on  this  ground  at  least,  of  being  fused  with 
the  Dioskouroi.  Tliis  comparative  subordination 
of  the  female  power  is  of  importance  for  our  judg- 
ment concerning  the  ethnic  origin  of  the  religion. 
It  makes  against  any  theory  that  would  regard 
this  religion  as  aboriginally  .^gean,  or  derived 
from  pre-Aryan  Phrygia  or  Crete. 

The  history  of  the  mysteries  is  part  of  the 
secular  history  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  do  not 
know  at  what  early  period  they  had  s[)read  off- 
shoots of  themselves  in  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  the 
Troad.^  Towards  the  close  of  the  maritime  empire 
of  Athens,  it  was  becoming  not  unusual  for 
Athenians  to  be  initiated.^  Macedonia,  i^erhaps 
ov/ing  to  its  enth.usiasm  for  Dionysiac  worship, 
was  deeply  interested  in  them  ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Macedonian  supremacy  gave  them  a  lead- 
ing position  in  the  Mediterranean.  Their  connexion 
with  the  Troad  brought  them  into  relation  with 
the  Korybantes  and  the  Phrygian  mother  at  least 
as  early  as  the  5th  cent.  B.C. ,2  and,  later,  evoked 
the  interest  and  devotion  of  Kome  ;  the  learning  of 
Pergamon,  Rome's  ally  and  from  of  old  a  '  Kabeiric' 
region,*  may  have  helped  to  propagate  the  fiction 
that  the  Roman  Penates  were  deities  taken  origin- 
ally from  Samothrace  to  Troy  by  Dardanos  and 
from  Troy  to  Rome.  W^ith  such  patronage  the 
mysteries  were  al>le  to  survive  and  even  flourish 
throughout  the  latter  days  of  i)aganism,  and  in 
the  4th  cent.  A.D.  Libanios  refers  to  them  as  still 
existing.''  In  the  course  of  so  long  a  period,  how 
much  they  absorbed  of  alien  elements,  what  titans- 
formation  of  ritual  and  what  contamination  of 
divine  legend  they  experienced,  Ave  cannot  de- 
termine with  detailed  precision.  At  the  time  of 
their  chief  expansion  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  we  may  be 
sure  that  they  borrowed  much  in  the  wa}^  of  organ- 
ization and  even  of  doctrine  from  the  greater 
mysteries  of  Eleusis ;  and  it  Avas  probably  due  to 
Eleusinian  influences  that  the  female  divinity  of 
the  Kabeiroi-group  Avas  frequently  interpreted  as 
Demeter,  Avho  Avas  specially  termed  Kabeiria  in 
Bceotia.^ 

Less  natural  and  appropriate  Avas  the  Helleniza- 
tion  of  the  tAvo  male  Kabeiroi  as  the  Dioskouroi, 
an  interpretation  Avhich  ignored  the  important 
difierence  of  age  between  the  elder  and  the  younger 
Samothracian  god,  and  in  no  Avay  harmonized  Avitli 
their  aboriginal  chthonian  character.  There  is  no 
proof  that  it  came  into  vogue  before  the  Srd  cent. 
B.C.  ;^  and  it  probably  arose  from  the  coincidence 
that  the  Hellenic  Dioskouroi  were  also  called 
SwT^pes  in  their  oAvn  right,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  ancient  visitors  to  Samothrace,  Avho  Avould  be 
often  thankful  enough  to  eli'ect  a  safe  landing  on 
that  harbourless  island,  had  come  to  regard  the 
Kabeiroi  no  longer  as  chthonian  deities  of  A^ege- 
tation,  but  pre-eminently  as  saviours  from  the 
perils  of  sea  ;  and  this  Avas  exactly  the  function  of 
the  Dioskouroi.  Tiie  '  Samothracian  saviours'  was 
a  name  of  divine  poAver  for  the  yEgean  mariner  ;  ^ 
but  the  later  Avvifcers  of  the  Roman  learned  world 
tended  to  identify  the  Kabeiroi-trinity  with  Jupiter, 
Minerva,  and  Mercury  ;**  and,  in  accord  Avitli  a 
later  trend  of  philosophic-religious  exegesis,  to  in- 
terpret the  chief  male  and  female  deities  as  Coeluia 
and  Terra,  '  Heaven'  and  '  Earth.'  ^" 

1  Strabo,  p.  473.  2  Aristoph.  Pax,  273. 

3  e.g.,  Pherekydes,  frag.  6. 

■1  Paus.  I.  iv.  6 :  r)V  v^ixovrai    ol    UepyaprivoC,  KajStiptoi'    Lepdv 
<j>aa-LV  e'vai  to  apxaioi' ;  cf.  Aristides,  ii.  p.  709  (Dindorf). 

6  Pro  Aristoph.  (R.  Foerster,  Leipzig,  1903,  ii.  110). 
('  Paus.  IX.  XXV.  5. 

7  The  earliest  evidence  is  the  coin-types  of  Hephaistia  and 
Syros. 

8  We  find  a  kow'ov  ^anoOpaKiaaruiv  SioTT'omcrTuii'  in  Rhodes 
(Athen.  Mitth.  xviii.  [1893]  389). 

9  Serv.  ad  Versr.  ^n.  iii.  264.  10  Ih.  iii.  12. 
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The  indeliniteness  of  the  Kabeiroi-trinity  opened 
the  way  to  this  confusion  in  the  interpretation  and 
exposed  them  to  the  caprices  of  the  later  fashion 
of  the  deoKpacria. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  wliat  we  can  gather  con- 
cerninfr  the  purport  and  ritual  of  the  nij'steries. 
To  consider  the  latter  lirst — the  inscriptions  and 
tlie  architectural  remains  in  iSaniothrace  and  the 
vicinity  of  Tliobes  supplement  the  meagre  literary 
evidence.  Tiie  sacrifice  must  have  been  an 
essential,  if  not  the  central,  part  of  the  -whole  rite. 
And,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  sacrifice  was 
chthonian  ;  the  victim's  head  may  have  been  held 
over  the  pit  and  its  blood  shed  into  it  where  the 
powers  of  tlie  earth  would  receive  it ;  or  the 
animal  may  have  been  thrown  alive  into  the  pit ; 
botli  tiiese  forms  of  service  being  Hellenic  and  not 
speciallj-  Kabeiric.  As  regards  the  animal  chosen, 
we  iind  on  a  vase-fragment  from  the  Theban 
Kabeirion  a  bull  standing  near  the  reclining 
Kabeiros  with  worshippers  approaching  ;  ^  but  this 
animal  might  have  been  suggested  by  the  fusion  of 
Kabeiros  with  the  Theban  Dionysos  to  whom  it 
properly  belongs.  In  the  great  mysteries  of 
Andania  consecrated  to  Demeter  and  Kore,  where 
the  Kabeiroi  iinder  the  name  of  fieyaXoi  6eol  had 
gained  a  footing,  young  sows  were  oii'ered  to  the 
latter.^  Finallj%  a  ram-sacrifice  of  a  peculiar  and 
mystic  type  may  have  been  ])art  of  the  Samo- 
thracian  tradition.*  But  we  do  not  know  that  the 
idea  of  the  god's  incarnation  in  the  victim,  which 
might  transform  the  sacrilicial  meal  into  a  sacra- 
mental communion,  was  vividly  present  in  the 
Samothracian  ritual.  Nor  can  we  discover  there 
any  clear  indication  of  that  other  idea,  sometimes 
linked  with  the  sacramental  and  so  momentous  in 
the  mystery-cults  of  the  Mediterranean  area,  of 
the  periodic  death  and  resurrection  of  the  deity. 
Lenormant  has  indeed  drawn  this  conclusion  from 
certain  late  and  doubtful  records  and  still  more 
doubtful  monuments.*  Clement  of  Alexandria^ 
narrates  the  legend  of  the  murder  of  one  of  the 
Korybantes  by  his  brethren,  and  seems  to  assert 
that  this  story  was  transferred  to  the  Kabeiroi, 
which  is  not  improbable  in  view  of  the  general 
confusion  in  later  literature  between  Kabeiroi, 
Korybantes,  and  Kouretes  (see  art.  KoURETE.S 
AND  KOKYBANTES) ;  but  Clement  does  not  clearly 
state  that  it  ever  entered  as  a  motive  into  the 
sacred  drama  of  the  Ka^SetptKr)  reXeri?.  The  other 
authority  is  Firmicus  Maternus,*^  who  also  narrates 
the  murder  of  Korybas,  and  tlieu  adds :  '  This  is 
the  Kabeiros  to  Avhom  the  men  of  Thessalonike 
used  to  offer  prayers  with  blood-stained  hands.' 
If  there  is  anything  real  behind  this,  we  may 
surmise  that  the  worship  of  Kabeiros,  which  we 
know  was  prevalent  in  this  Macedonian  State,  had 
attracted  to  itself  the  actual  legend  of  the  murdered 
and  dismembered  Dionysos,  which  was  rife  in  those 
regions.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  this 
was  an  original  Kabeiric  myth  ;  the  old  Samo- 
thracian religion,  being  less  personal  and  anthropo- 
morphic than  the  Hellenic,  may  not  have  evolved 
any  mythology  of  its  own. 

But  the  sacramental  idea  might  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  Samothracian  ritual  in  other  forms 
than  communion  with  the  blood  of  the  divinity. 
In  the  Eleusinian  mystery  the  administration  of 
the  KVKeihv — the  cereal  drink  sanctilied  by  the 
goddess  herself  and  offered  by  the  priest  to  each 

1  Athen.  Mitth.  xiii.  [1SS8]  421.  2  CGS  iii.  208,  ref.  246. 

3  The  evidence  consists  of  certain  monuments  ol  which  the 
religious  intei-pretation  is  doubtful  (cf.  G.  Rodenwaldt,  Jahrh. 
des  arch.  Inst,  xxviii.  [1913]  327),  and  a  Pergaiuene  inscription 
mentioning  a  Kpto/BoAi'a,  which  may  have  some  connexion  with 
the  initiation  of  the  e<j)7jPoi.  in  the  mysteries  of  the  /neyaAot 
eeol  Ka^eipoi  mentioned  earlier  in  the  inscription  (Athen.  Mitth. 
xxix.  [1904]  152). 

*  Darember^-Saglio,  i.  770  f. 

6  Protrept.  ii.  (PG  viii.  SI).  6  cle  Errore,  11. 


of  the  /xvffTai — may  be  called  a  sacrament  ;  and 
the  Eleusinian  service  must  have  influenced  the 
later  Samothracian  at  many  points.  An  inscrip- 
tion in  Bucharest  referring  to  the  Kabeiroi- 
mysteries,  if  we  accept  an  attractive  restoration, 
may  indicate  the  my^^lic  ritual  of  the  administra- 
tion of  hoi}'  bread  and  drink  to  the  ixvcrai  by  the 
priest ;  enough  at  least  is  preserved  to  reveal  the 
importance  of  the  .sacramental  cup.' 

Such  rites  of  j)0\ver  always  enhance  the  mystic 
fdat  of  the  i)riestliood  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  i)riest8  themselves  took  the  names  of  the 
'great  gods'  and  were  called  Kabciioi  ;  for  this 
would  explain  the  incon.sequent  opinion  that 
prevailed  m  some  learned  circles  of  later  antiquity 
that  the  Kabeiroi,  although  the  name  obviouslj' 
designated  high  gods,  were  only  irftowoKoi.,  the 
ministers  of  these,  like  the  Korybantes  or  the 
Kourctes.2  One  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  priest  was  the  scrutiny  of  the  catechumens, 
so  as  to  decide  if  they  were  ceremonially  '  pure ' 
and  therefore  suitable  for  admission.  In  the 
ancient  ritual-code  the  gravest  imjmrity  was  blootl- 
siied  ;  and  we  hear  of  a  Kabeiric  official  called  KotT^s 
or  K6ri%,  who.se  function  was  the  purilication  of 
homicides.^  A  text  of  Livy  *  reveals  to  us  a  temple- 
council  or  synod,  in  which  the  chief  magistrate 
was  called  ^aaiKeus,  who  tried  cases  of  homicide  to 
decide  whether  the  pollution  was  too  great  for  the 
temple  to  offer  them  asylum  ;  for  the  rights  of 
asylum  were  rigidly  respected  in  Samothrace  and 
might  be  abused.  The  powers  of  the  lower  world, 
to  whom  the  fiva-rai  were  consecrated  by  wearing  a 
purple  band  round  their  waists* — purple  being  a 
'  chthonian '  colour — were  specially  sensitive  about 
bloodshed. 

A  special  form  of  purification,  unrecorded  else- 
where in  the  ancient  Mediterranean  world  but  in 
vogue  in  Samothrace,  is  the  confessional ;  and  the 
record  that  attests  it  contains  also  the  lirst  repro- 
bation of  it  by  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  :  the 
haughty  Lysander  refused  to  confess  to  mortal 
man,  when  the  priest  of  the  Kabeiroi  asked  him 
what  was  the  greatest  sin  that  he  had  conmiitted." 

As  regards  the  actual  dpufieva,  or  sacred  action 
whereby  the  initiation  was  consummated,  we  liave 
less  evidence  about  the  Samothracian  than  we 
have  concerning  tlie  Eleusinian  mysteries.  There 
was  a  distinction  here,  as  at  Eleusis,  between  the 
catechumens  and  the  fully  initiate,  the  latter 
being  called  ixv^rai  eiVejSeis,  as  possessing  a  peculiar 
piety,  or,  as  at  Eleusis,  iiro-KTai,''  and  this  term 
implies  that  the  central  act  of  the  mystery  was 
the  revelation  of  certain  sacred  things  or  .shows  to 
their  eyes.  The  show  might  have  included  a 
solemn  dance  ;  for  we  have  a  literary  reference  to 
the  religious  dancing  of  the  '  pious  Samothracians,'  * 
and  a  relief  found  by  Conze  near  the  sanctuary 
showed  a  dance  of  nymphs.^  The  dancing  may 
have  been  dramatic  or  mimetic  ;  if  so,  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  guess  at  its  purport ;  we  have  no  records 
that  the  most  credulous  could  believe,  nor  can  we 
point  to  any  hieratic  legend  that  is  genuinely 
Samothracian ;  we  knoAv  far  less  about  Samo- 
thrace, which  was  perhaps  never  wholly  Hellenized, 
than  about  Eleusis,  and  it  is  merely  futile  to  re- 
count the  various  legends,  Cretan,  Phrygian, 
Theban,  that  the  later  learning  of  the  Hellenistic 

1  Arch.  Ep.  Mitth.  vi.  [1882]  8,  no.  14:  ['AwaTov]p(Civoi  ipco/iri 
nap[4^ei  to  neiJ.p.]a  (rxifaj  Koi  cyx^^'  C'"'''  ^OToy  rat]?  /iiv'ffTOis] 
(Hirschfeld's  restoration). 

-  Strabo,  p.  472  f. 

3  Hesych.  S.V.  Koi'tj?  :  Upevi  KaPeCpav,  6  KaBaipotv  <l>oveai. 
Robinson  (Arch.  Inst.  Amer.  xvii.  [1913]  3G3)  compares  the 
Koueis,  the  priestess  mentioned  in  the  newly  discovered  inscrip- 
tion of  Sardis. 

4  xlv.  5.  5  Schol.  ApoU.  Ehod.  i.  917. 

6  Plut.  ApopUheg.  Lacnn.,  p.  229  D-E. 

7  Kern,  in  Athen.  Mitth.  xviii.  [1893]  863-365  ;  Conze,  Unter- 
euchimqen,  Taf.  Ixxi. 

8  Statius,  Achill.  i.  ii.  157.  9  Op.  cit.  xii.  1,  2. 
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world  tried  to  implant  on  this  mysterious  island. 
Only  one  record  deserves  some  passing  attention. 
The  scholiast  on  Euripides,  quoting  from  Ephoros, 
after  giving  the  useless  story  that  Kadnios  carried 
off  Harmonia  from  Samothrace,  adds  words  of 
greater  importance :  '  and  even  now  in  their 
festivals  (ef  rats  eoprats)  in  Samothrace  they  make 
search  for  Harmonia.'^  We  know  that  the  quest 
for  the  vanished  deity  of  vegetation  was  part  of  an 
agrarian  ritual  in  Greece ;  and  Ephoros  might 
have  been  referring  to  some  purely  country-pageant 
of  the  island,  Avhether  Hellenic  or  autochthonous. 
But,  if  Ave  regard  it  as  more  probable  that  his 
vague  phrases  refer  to  the  sacred  drama  of  the 
mysteries  themselves — the  probability  being  strong 
a  priori  that  they  had  one — then  we  can  draw 
some  interesting  conclusions :  Harmonia  was  a 
Hellenic  divine  name  attracted  to  Samothrace, 
because  she  was  attached  to  Kadmos,  and  Kadmos 
was  attracted  there  because  Thebes  had  ancient 
communication  with  the  island,  and  the  native 
Kasmilos  or  Kadmilos  was  identified  with  their 
Kadmos.  Now,  if  Kasmilos  in  the  mysteries 
carried  off  the  earth-goddess,  if  there  was  the 
semblance  of  an  abduction  followed  by  a  sorrowful 
search  for  the  lost  one,  the  Greek  fitj^rai,  misled  by 
the  name  Kadmilos,  would  interpret  the  Samo- 
thracian  earth-bride  as  Harmonia,  and  the  story  of 
Kadnios  carrying  off  his  bride  from  Samothrace 
would  be  explained.  If  all  this  were  certain,  we 
should  not  feel  convinced  that  this  holy  drama  was 
autochthonous  Samothracian  ;  it  is  so  like  to  what 
happened  and  was  performed  at  Eleusis  that  we 
might  naturally  ascribe  it  to  the  reorganization 
under  Eleusinian  influences  that  the  Kabeiroi- 
mysteries  underwent  at  the  time  when  they  Avere 
becoming  pan-Hellenic. 

On  the  same  analogies  we  must  suppose  that 
besides  a  sacred  drama  there  was  some  iepbs  X670S 
in  them,  some  exegesis,  accompanied  ijrobably 
with  exhortation.  And  on  a  priori  grounds  we 
should  believe  that  this  would  be  connected  Avith 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  and  the  promise  of 
future  happiness  ;  for  Ave  could  hardly  understand 
how  the  Samothracian  could  compete  so  success- 
fully throughout  the  later  period  of  paganism  Avith 
the  other  influential  mJ^stery-initiations,  such  as 
the  Eleusinian,  the  Bacchic,  the  Phrygian,  and 
the  Egyptian,  if  it  proffered  to  its  fi^arai  no  such 
message  of  posthumous  salvation  as  the  others 
proclaimed.  Moreover,  the  Kabeiroi,  like  the 
Eleusinian  deities,  Avere  pOAvers  of  the  shadoAvy 
Avorld,  the  ghost-realm ;  and  the  Greek  mind 
Avould  be  sure  to  conclude  that  mystic  communion 
with  them  would  affect  the  lot  of  the  departed 
spirit.  Hence  we  may  explain  the  groAvth  of  the 
legend  that  it  Avas  Demeter  herself,  the  goddess 
Avho  held  the  key  of  the  Eleusinian  Paradise,  Avho 
instituted  the  Kabeiric  rites.  The  belief  in  posthu- 
mous reAvards  and  punishments  may  have  a  moraliz- 
ing effect  on  conduct ;  and  it  is  specially  attested 
of  the  Samothracian  mysteries,,  and  of  these  alone, 
that  '  those  Avho  had  partaken  in  these  mysteries 
became  more  pious  and  more  just,  and  in  every 
respect  better  than  their  past  selves.' ^ 

A  more  intimate  and  more  certain  knoAvledge 
about  these  rites  and  the  genuine  Samothracian 
religion  Avill  perhaps  never  be  attained.  The 
evidence  Avhich  has  been  used  above  is  mainly 
indirect,  incomplete,  and  vague.  The  Greeks 
themselves  Avere  confused  in  their  vieAv  of  these 
divinities,  Avho  for  the  meagreness  of  their  legend 
and  the  dimness  of  their  personality  resemble  more 
the  Roman  numinn,  such  as  the  Penates,  than 
the  clear  Olympian  figures  of  Hellas. 

Literature. — C.  A.  Lobeck,  Af/laopkamus,  Konigsberg, 
1829,  ii.  1109-1348  (collection  and  criticism  of  literary  records); 


1  Phaeniss.  7. 


'■i  Diod.  Sic.  V.  49. 


Dareniberg-Sag:lio,s.t).'Cabiri'(F.  Lenormant,  often  untrust- 
worthy); L.  Bloch,  art.  '  Slej^aloi  Theoi,'  in  lioscher,  ii.  2522  ff.; 
O.  Rubensohn,  Die  Mr/stcrienheUigtiimer  in  Eleusis  und 
Samothrace,  Berlin,  1S92  ;  A.  Conze,  ArchUologische  Unter- 
suchuntfi'n  aiif  Samothrake,  Vienna,  1876  ;  L.  Prelier  and 
C.  Robert,  Griec/asche  Mythologie,  Berlin,  1894,  pp.  847-864. 

Lewis  Ii.  Farnell. 

KABlR,  KABIRPANTHIS.— I.  Lifeof  Kabir. 

— Kabir,  an  Indian  teacher  and  religious  reformer, 
flourished  in  N.  India  about  A.D.  1440  to  1518. 
His  origin  is  uncertain,  and  is  the  subject  of 
A^arious  legends  current  among  his  followers. 
According  to  one  account,  his  mother  Avas  a  virgin 
AvidoAv,  the  daughter  of  a  Brahman.  She  accom- 
panied her  father,  Avho  Avas  a  folloAver  of  Ramanand, 
the  great  teacher  of  S.  India,  on  a  visit  to  the 
spiritual  guide.  Ramanand,  Avhile  blessing  her, 
ottered  her  the  usual  Avish  that  she  might  conceive 
a  son,  not  knoAving  her  state  of  AvidoAvhood.  The 
sequel  is  variously  reported.  It  Avas  impossible  to 
recall  the  blessing ;  but,  Avhile  one  version  states 
that  the  mother  abandoned  the  child  to  escape 
disgrace,  another  relates  that  Ramanand  contrived 
that  the  child  should  be  miraculously  born  from 
his  mother's  hand.  All  stories  agree  that  the 
child  Avas  brought  up  by  a  Aveaver  named  Niru 
and  his  Avife  Nima.  The  Kabirpanthis,  or  foUoAA-ers 
of  Kabir,  assert  that  the  infant  Avas  an  incarnation 
found  by  Nima  floating  on  a  lotus  in  a  tank  near 
Benares.  Similar  legends  are  current  regarding 
Kabir 's  Avife  (Loi),  son  (Kanull),  and  daughter 
(Kamaliya),  all  of  Avhom  are  said  to  have  had  a 
miraculous  birth.  Throughout  his  life  Kabir 
preached  and  Avorked  as  a  Aveaver  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Benares.  OAving  to  his  teachings  he 
Avas  an  object  of  dislike  both  to  Hindus  and  to 
Muhammadans,  and  it  is  said  that  he  Avas  de- 
nomiced  to  Sikandar  LodI,  king  of  Delhi,  as  laying 
claim  to  divine  attributes,  but  escaped  by  his 
ready  tongue.  The  Brahmans  decried  him  as  an 
associate  Avith  a  Avoman  of  ill-fame  and  Avith  Rae 
Das,  another  religious  teacher  Avho  Avas  a  Chamar, 
or  leather-Avorker,  despised  for  his  Ioav  position. 
Kabir  died  at  Maghar  near  Gorakhpur,  and  a 
dispute  at  once  arose  as  to  the  disposal  of  his 
remains,  Avhich  Avere  claimed  by  both  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans,  the  former  desiring  to  cremate 
and  the  latter  to  bury  them.  While  they  Avrangled, 
Kabir  himself  ajipeared  and  bade  them  I'aise  the 
cloth  Avhich  covered  the  corpse.  When  this  Avas 
done,  it  Avas  found  that  the  body  had  vanished, 
but  a  heap  of  floAvers  occupied  its  place.  Half  of 
these  Avere  burnt  after  the  Hindu  custom  at  a  spot 
noAv  knoAvn  as  Kabir  Chaura  in  Benares,  and  the 
rest  Avere  buried  at  Maghar,  Avhich  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  Muhammadan  portion  of  the 
sect.  A  tomb  Avas  built  there  Avhicli  Avas  sxibse- 
quently  repaired  about  1567  by  a  Muhammadan 
officer  of  the  Mughal  army. 

2.  Influence  and  doctrine.  —  In  the  religious 
history  of  India,  Kabir  occupies  a  place  of  great 
importance.  He  was  almost  certainly  a  disciple 
of  Ramanand,  and  thus  belongs  to  the  Vaisnava 
school  of  thought.  His  teaching  Avas  the  first 
important  introduction  of  these  tenets  in  N.  India. 
But  he  Avas  also  conspicuous  as  the  earliest  thinker 
Avho  tried  to  afl'ect  both  Hindus  and  Muham- 
madans. And,  Avhile  his  folloAvers  are  still 
numerous,^  the  effects  of  his  teaching  are  rendered 
still  more  important  by  the  fact  that  it  Avas  one  of 
the  main  sources  draAvn  on  by  Nanak  Shah,  the 
founder  of  the  Sikh  religion.  In  explanation  of 
Kabir's  constant  references  to  Islam,  J.  Malcolm 
{Asiat.  Researches,  xi.  [1810]  267)  described  him  as  a 
Muhammadan  and  a  Sufi — statements  Avhich  Avcre 
hotly  contested  by  H.  H.  Wilson  {Religious  Sects 

1  At  the  census  of  1901  the  number  returned  was  843,171  in 
the  Central  Provinces,  United  Provinces,  Central  India,  and 
Bombay.    The  number  is  certainly  understated. 
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of  the  Hindus,  London,  1861,  p.  69,  note).  G.  H. 
NVestcott  of  Lucknow,  the  most  recent  writer  on 
the  sect,  is  of  opinion  tliat  Kabir  was  certainly  a 
]\liihaniniaclan,  and  tiiat  he  liad  at  least  some 
knowled[i,'e  of  Sufi  teachinj:^  (K<ibir  and  the  Knhir 
Panth,  p.  37).  Kaliir  rejected  entirely  all  the 
outward  signs  of  Hinduism,  as  has  been  tlone  in  so 
many  movements  of  reform.  He  acknowledj^ed 
no  caste  distinctions,  saw  no  virtue  in  asceticism, 
fasting,  and  almsgiving,  and  despised  the  six 
schools  of  Hindu  philosophy.  As  an  unlettered 
man  of  low  origin,  he  probably  had  no  deep 
acquaintance  with  tiio  last.  The  Hindu  theogouy 
W'as  ruthlessly  condenmed.  IJelief  in  a  Supremo 
Being  is  the  foundation  of  the  teaching ;  but, 
although  the  name  of  Kam  is  used,  it  is  clear 
throughout  tliat  the  incarnation  of  Visnu  is  not 
meant.  Salvation  is  to  be  gained,  not  by  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  or  by  g^od  works,  but  by  faith 
{bhakti  [cf.  art.  BhaKTI-MARGA]). 

In  its  essence  the  teaching  is  thus  another 
instance  of  the  revolt  of  simple  minds  against  the 
deadening  weight  of  ritual,  mystery,  and  confusing 
complications  of  thought  with  Avhich  Brahmanisni 
and  Islam  are  overlaid.  If  God  had  desired  circum- 
cision. He  would  have  sent  men  circumcised  into 
the  world.  If  by  circumcision  a  man  becomes  a 
Muhammadan,  what  is  to  happen  to  women  ?  Of 
what  benefit  is  cleaning  your  mouth,  counting 
your  beads,  performing  ablution,  and  bowing  in 
temples,  when,  while  you  mutter  your  j^rayers,  or 
jf  lunev  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  deceitfulness  is  in 
your  heart?  If  by  wearing  a  sacred  thread  a  man 
becomes  a  Brfdiman,  what  do  women  wear  ?  The 
God  of  all  religious  is  the  same.  To  "Ali  and 
Bam  we  owe  our  existence,  and  should  therefore 
show  similar  tenderness  to  all  that  live.  The  city 
of  Hara  (another  name  of  Ram)  is  to  the  east,  and 
that  of  'Ali  to  the  west ;  but  explore  your  own 
hearts,  for  there  are  both  Ram  and  Karim  (a  name 
of  God).  The  worship  of  many  gods  is  wrong. 
Maya  ('delusion';  see  art.  Maya)  created  them, 
and,  as  thej'  have  sprung  from  sin,  so  are  they  the 
cause  of  sin  in  others.  In  the  search  for  God  a 
guide  is  necessary,  who  has  himself  learned  to 
know  God.  And  a  teacher  should  not  be  accepted, 
as  the  Brahman  is  by  the  Hindu,  without  being 
tested.  When  the  master  is  blind,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  scholar?  When  the  blind  leads  the 
blind,  both  will  fall  into  the  well.  Yet  the  master 
is  helpless  when  the  scholar  is  unapt.  It  is  blowing 
through  a  bamboo  to  teach  Avisdom  to  the  dull. 
The  scriptures  are  of  value,  but  must  not  be  rated 
too  highly. 

Most  important  iji  the  positive  doctrines  of 
Kabir  is  that  of  Sabda,  the  Word,  and  this  teach- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  many 
parallels  between  Christianity  and  the  preaching 
of  Kabir.  In  orthodox  Hindu  thought  knowledge 
can  be  attained  by  perception  and  inference.  The 
Vaisnava  teachers  added  Sabda,  which  includes 
both  divine  inspiration  and  the  word  of  the  teacher. 
There  are  many  words,  and  there  is  a  great  diller- 
ence  between  them.  Accept  the  true  Word.  If 
man  wishes  to  know  the  truth,  let  him  investigate 
the  Word.  Without  finding  the  gateway  of  the 
Word,  man  ^  will  ever  be  astray.  Without  the 
Word  the  Sustras  are  blind.  There  are  many 
words,  but  take  the  pith  of  them.  Kabir  says, 
'  I  am  a  lover  of  the  Word  which  has  shown  me 
the  unseen  (God),'  It  would  appear  probable  that 
Kabir  did  not  recognize  a  distinct  heaven  and  hell, 
but  regarded  these  names  as  symbolic  of  happiness 
and  misery  in  this  world.  Transmigration  was 
certainly  a  feature  in  his  doctrine.  Modern  Kabir- 
panthis,  however,  believe  that  the  soul  enters 
heaven  or  hell  between  successive  periods  of  re- 
birth. 


Kabir's  teaching  Avas  purely  oral,  and  through- 
out N.  India  thousands  of  rhyming  couplets  are 
current  which  are  ascribed  to  him.  In  addition, 
he  and  his  successors  are  responsible  for  a  large 
number  of  hymns,  odes,  and  doctrinal  or  argu- 
mentative poems.  These  have  been  collected,  and 
a  few  have  been  published.  Wilson  gives  a  list 
of  20  works  included  in  the  Khds  Granthu,  or 
Book  war  excellence,  at  Kabir  Chaura,  but  Westcott 
has  obtained  references  to  82  in  addition  to  eight 
of  those  mentioned  by  Wilson.  The  great  majority 
are  still  in  manuscript  only.  It  is  probable  that 
the  lirst  collection  of  Kabir's  sayings  was  not 
comiiiled  earlier  than  50  years  after"  his  death.  Of 
most  authority  is  the  Bljak  (literally  'invoice-  or 
account-book'),  which  has  been  iirinted  with  com- 
mentaries. It  was  compiled  by  Bhago  Das,  one  of 
Kabir's  immediate  disci jiles,  and  contains  specimens 
of  the  various  classes  of  poems  referred  to  above. 
A  number  of  sayings  attributed  to  Kabir  are 
included  in  the  Adi  Granth  of  the  Sikhs  (tr. 
Macaulifie,   The  St/:k  lielif/ion,  vi.   142-316). 

3.  The  Kabirpanthls. — The  comnmnity  has  not 
escaped  sectarian  division.  As  already  mentioned, 
Maghar  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Muhammadan 
followers  of  Kabir,  who  keep  aloof  from  the 
Hindus.  The  latter  recognize  two  main  divisions. 
The  Hindu  shrine  at  Maghar  is  only  a  branch  of 
the  main  establishment  at  Benares,  and  one  version 
dates  the  appointment  of  the  hrst  Hindu  inahant 
('religious  superior')  at  Maghar  in  1764.  But  a 
second  establishment  exists  in  Chattisgarh  in  the 
Central  ProN'inccs,  founded  by  Dharm  Das,  a 
Bania  who  is  said  to  have  been  rebuked  for  idolatry 
by  Kabir  himself.  As  in  the  case  of  so  many 
reforming  movements  in  Hinduism,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  relapse  into  ritualism  and  exclnsive- 
ness.  Though  Kabir  preached  against  caste,  the 
modern  Kabirpanthis  prefer  that  members  of  the 
unclean  castes  should  join  other  sects,  and  should 
not  wear  the  rosary  of  wooden  beads  which  marks 
their  own  members.  Members  of  the  twice-born 
castes  in  addition  wear  t\\ejaneo,  or  sacred  thread, 
of  the  Hindus.  A  woman  may  also  wear  the 
rosary,  but  not  before  marriage,  and  she  may 
not  become  a  disciple  of  her  husband's  spiritual 
guide,  for  disciples  of  the  same  teacher  are 
regarded  as  brother  and  sister.  An  elaborate 
ceremony  of  initiation  is  performed,  which  includes 
the  consumption  of  water  used  for  washing  the 
feet  of  the  head  viahant,  representing  the  master, 
and  a  betel  leaf.  On  the  latter  the  secret  name 
of  God  is  inscribed  with  dew.  It  is  called  the 
panvdna,  or  passport,  and  is  said  to  represent  the 
body  of  Kabir.  An  important  feature  in  the 
ceremony  is  the  communication  of  a  seci-et  numtra, 
or  text.  In  the  Dharm  Das  section  there  are 
several  mantras,  and  the  ceremonies  of  initiation 
differ  in  a  niimber  of  details.  Every  Sunday  and 
on  the  last  day  of  the  lunar  month  a  fast  is 
observed,  followed  in  the  evening  l)y  a  religious 
meal,  at  which  a  service  is  read,  and  an  address 
delivered  by  a  mahant,  while  hymns  are  also 
sung.  A  later  ceremony  follows,  of  even  gi'eater 
solemnity,  and  re.sembling  the  Communion  service 
in  Christianity.  When  in  extremis,  the  d3ang 
receive  the  holy  water  and  betel  leaf  described  in 
connexion  with  initiations.  Monastic  life  is  en- 
couraged, and  women  may  be  admitted  to  the 
order,  if  found  qualihed,  after  a  probation  of  two 
years.  They  are  usually  widows  or  the  wives 
of  men  who  have  joined  the  order.  Branches  of 
the  community  are  ministered  to  by  vmhants 
who  receive  authority  from  the  head  mahant. 
As  a  rule,  at  present  the  mahants  are  not  men 
of  great  learning,  though  some  are  acquainted 
with  Tulasi  Das's  Bdmdyana  and  the  Bhdgavad- 
gttd. 
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LiTBRATURB  —The  best  account  of  the  soct  is  contained  in 
G  H  Westcott,  Kabir  and  the  Kabir  Panth,  Cawnpore, 
1907  which  includes  a  bibliography.  A  curious  comparison 
between  the  teaching  of  Kabir  and  Christianity  was  made  by 
Pandit  Walji  Bechar,  a  pastor  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Cluirch  in  the  Kaira  district,  Gujarat.  His  conclusions  were 
published  in  a  book  called  Kabir  Charitra  (Gujarati),  Surat, 
1881  Reference  must  also  be  made  to  H.  H.  Wilson,  Religious 
Sect's  of  the  Uiiulus,  London,  1881,  i.  0S-9S,  and  especially  to 
M.  A.Macauliflfe,  The  Sikh  Hdvilon,  Oxford,  1909,  vi.  122-316. 
For  a  brief  summary,  see  also  R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  Vaisi}.a\:ism, 
Saivisin,  etc.  (GlAP  ill.  6),  Strassburg,  1913,  pp.  07-7".. 

E.  Burn, 
KACHARIS.— See  BoDOS. 

KACHHI.  —  An    important   agricultural    tribe 
in  N.  India,  an  offshoot  of  the  Kurmi.     At  the 
Census  of  1911  they  numbered  1,304,296,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  are  found  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
Agra  and   Oudh,  Central  India,  and  the   Central 
Provinces.  Their  name  is  usually  derived  from  Skr. 
kaksa,    '  flank,'    '  enclosure,'   or  karsa,    '  furrow '  ; 
but  they  claim  connexion  with  the  Kachhwaha  sept 
of  Rajputs,  who  assert  totemic  association  with  the 
tortoise  (kachchhapa).    The  Kachhi  are  among  the 
best  agriculturists  in  N.  India,  specially  devoting 
themselves  to  the  growth   of  the  more   valuable 
crops,  such  as  vegetables,  sugar-cane,  and  opium. 
Pi-actically  all  are  Hindus  ;  and,  if  they  can  be  said 
to  belong  to  any  sect,  they  prefer  the  Sakta,  and 
worship  the  goddess  Durga  Devi,  more  esiDccially 
in  her  form  as  Sitala,  the  smallpox  goddess,  whom 
they  propitiate  in    March-April  and  June-July 
with  otierings  of  cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  money, 
which  are  received  by  the  kumhdr,  or  potter-priest, 
who  attends  her  shrine.     Except  when  they  make 
pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  the  greater  gods,  they 
pay  little   regard  to  the  orthodox  deities  of   the 
Hindu  pantheon,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  cult 
of  the  group  of  minor  local  gods,  who  are  supposed 
to  protect  them  from  trouble  and  cause  the  increase 
of  their  crops.     Such  in  the  United  Provinces  are 
Nagarsen,  one  of  the  deities  controlling  disease  ; 
Chamar,  who,  if  he  be  not  propitiated  with  gifts  of 
sweetmeats,  incense,  and  red  lead  at  the  Holi  and 
Divali  festivals,  stops  the  milk  of  cows  and  buffa- 
loes ;  Lai  Mani,  'red  jewel,'  t'le  household  god,  to 
whom   cakes  and  sweetmeats  are   dedicated   and 
subsequently   eaten   by   the    worshipper  and  his 
family ;   and  Bhumiya,    god   of  the   soil,   who  is 
patron   of  the  village  and  its   people,   the  male 
partner    of    Dharti    Mata,    Mother    Earth.     The 
malevolent  deity  most  feared  is  Bisari,  '  the  poison- 
ous one'  (Skr.  visa,  'poison'),  M-ho  brings  ophthal- 
mia on   those    who   neglect   her    worship.     It  is 
believed  that  her  priest  can  bring  this  disease  on 
sinners  by  lighting  a  fire  and  throwing  hot  coals 
on  her  image.     When  a  person  is  afflicted  in  this 
way,  he  lays  aside  seven  cowrie-shells,  a  piece  of 
turmeric,  and  some  charcoal,  as  a  mark  of  his  voav 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  goddess 
at  Sankisa  in  the  Farrukhabad  District,  United 
Provinces.     The  presentation  of  a  silver  coin  here 
ensures  immunity  from  the  disease.     People  who 
are  too  poor  to  undertake  this  journey  endeavour 
to  appease  the  angry  goddess  by  going  a  mile  or  so 
in  the  direction  of  her  temple,  and  making  an  offer- 
ing iu  a  field  which  must  be  beyond  the  boundary 
of  the  village  in  which  they  live.     With  this  cult 
of    the    minor    gods  is    combined    that    of    local 
Muhammadan  saints  like  Madar  Sahib  of  Makan- 
pur,  or  that  at  the  tomb  of  some  martyr  of  the  faith, 
as  Shahid  or  Sayyid  Mard.     Among  the  Kachhi 
of  the  Deccan  there  are  indications  of  a  form  of 
totemism  in  the  regard  paid  at  marriages  to  the 
guardian  (devak)  of  the  union,  which  usually  con- 
sists of  an  axe  and  leaves  of  four  species  of  the 
sacred  fig-tree  and  mango,  which  are  tied  to  a  post 
in  the  marriage  halls  at  the  houses  of  both  bride 
and  bridegroom. 


Literature. — For  the  United  Provinces  :  W.  Crooke,  TC, 
189G,  iii.  81  ;  for  the  Devak  of  tlie  Deccan  :  BG  xviii.  (188.5)  pt. 
i.  p.  283  ;  J.  M.  Campbell,  Notes  on  the  Sjnrit  Basis  of  Belief 
and  Cnstcm,  Bomhay,  1SS5,  p.  8ff.  ;  J.  G.  Frazer,  Totemism 
a7id  Exogam'j,  London,  1910,  ii.  27Cff.  \V.  CROOKE. 

KACHINS.— See  Burma. 
KAFIRS.— See  Bantu. 

KAFIRISTAN.— Kafiristan,  or  'the  land  of 
the  inlidel,'  almost  certainlj^  is  no  longer  correctly 
descrilied  by  that  epithet.  Since  it  was  visited  by 
the  present  writer,  Avho  left  the  country  in  1891, 
tlie  Amir  of  Kabul  is  believed  effectually  to  have 
conquered  every  one  of  its  numerous  tribes  who 
were  continuously  engaged  in  internecine  fighting. 
No  doubt  among  the  old  people  the  ancient  gods 
are  worshipped  secretly  still ;  Imt  the  former 
picturesque  ceremonial,  the  dancing,  the  feasting, 
the  oratorical  invocation  of  favourite  deities,  must 
have  given  place  now  to  the  austere  rites  of  the 
religion  of  Islam,  tlic  self-righteousness,  and  the 
dignified  authority  of  its  priests.  Fanaticism  will 
be  prevalent  among  the  younger  men,  ta]-:en  awaj', 
many  of  them,  as  boys  to  Kabul  and  returned  as 
zealots  of  the  new  faith,  and  also  among  the  ordi- 
nary rank  and  file  of  the  converts,  for  naturally 
it  is  among  the  most  recent  recruits  of  any  religion 
that,  on  the  average,  the  higiiest  entlsusiasm  pre- 
vails. There  is  little  probability  that  the  Kafirs 
will  ever  lapse  back  to  paganism.  JNIuhamma- 
dauisni  has  a  singular  attra-ction  for  Orientals,  and, 
once  accepted  by  a  people,  it  rarely  seems  to  lose 
its  hold  upon  their  consciences  or  its  insistent  in- 
fluence upon  their  outlook  upon  life,  their  manners, 
and  their  ways  of  thought. 

This  country,  Kafiristan,  is  pressed  in  between 
Afghanistrm  and  Chitral,  Badakhshan  and  the 
Kunar  Valley.  More  exactly  it  is  situated  be- 
tween latitude  34°  30'  and  latitude  36°,  and  from 
about  longitude  70°  to  longitude  71°  30'.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  intricate  mountain  places 
of  the  world,  harsh,  inhospitable,  and  full  of  pei'il, 
both  from  the  physical  dangers  of  crag,  pre- 
cipice, and  howling  torrent,  and  because  of  its 
superfluity  of  lurking-places  for  robbers  and 
assassins,  in  the  great  sombre  forests  or  the 
mena,cing  defiles  ;  every  big  rock,  wall,  bush,  and 
ruin  has  to  be  watched  suspiciously  by  the  trav- 
eller and  approached  with  wariness.  The  total 
extent  of  this  isolated  country,  for  long  centuries 
an  impregnable  island  of  paganism,  washed  on  all 
sides  by  an  implacable  sea  of  Muiiammadanisiu,  is 
probably  not  more  than  5000  square  miles.  Noth- 
ing authoritatively  definite  is  known  about  the 
history  of  the  inhabitants.  Obviously  they  are 
the  descendants  of  many  broken  peoples.  Prob- 
ably the  upper  and  better  featured  classes  repre- 
sent, in  the  main,  certain  ancient  colonists  of 
Eastern  Afghanistan,  tinctured  very  likely  Avitli 
Greek  blood,  who,  refusing  to  accept  Islam  in  the 
lOtli  cent.,  were  hurtled  out  by  the  fervid  mission- 
ary swordsmen  from  pleasant  cultivated  lands  into 
the  blank  and  hopeless  mountain  country,  where 
they  fell  upon  more  or  less  aboriginal  folk,  still 
represented,  it  would  seem,  in  at  least  one  desolate 
higli  valley,  whom  they  conquered  and  slew  or 
enslaved. 

Qualitative  analysis  of  the  Kafir  tribes,  especi- 
ally of  those  of  the  border  valleys,  is  out  of  the 
question  ;  fine-shaped  heads,  fair  skins,  wise  brows, 
are  found  almost  exclusively  among  the  chief  and 
most  powerful  families  of  sept  or  tribe,  but  often 
even  here  there  are  to  be  found  also  the  sloping 
forehead,  the  restless  eye,  tiie  coarse  features,  the 
dark  colouring  of  the  slave,  or,  again,  the  strange 
bird-like  profile  of  the  wild  and  fierce  nondescript 
degenerate.     Sometimes  in  the  same  family  in  the 
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Basligul  Valley  one  perceives  tlie  oddest  dilU'rences 
between  the  children — a  result  no  doubt  of  the 
indilierent  selection  of  polj'tranious  -wives  find  the 

f)revailing  moral  sexual  laxity.  The  slow  and 
leavy-featnred  clansmen  of  a  remote  valley,  parti- 
cularly (lillicult  of  access,  seem  curiouslj'  like 
one  aiiother  in  form  and  feature  ;  that,  however, 
may  be  merely  the  common  illusion  of  a  hurried 
traveller,  who  is  apt  to  identify  the  type  while 
ignoring  its  variations.  Usually  the  chief  men 
and  the  i)riests  are  Aryan-looking,  .sometimes 
remarkably  so  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  certainty,  that  such  a  type 
never  reveals  itself  among  the  poorer  tribesmen 
or  among  the  artisan,  the  field,  or  the  domestic 
slaves.  J3ilHeult  as  it  is  to  generalize  concerning 
a  congeries  of  peoples  such  as  constitute  the  Kalirs 
of  to-day,  especially  those  living  near  the  Eastern 
borders  of  the  country,  it  may  be  stated  broadly 
that  in  character  they  all  display  a  curious  lack 
of  simplicity.  With  remarkable  powers  of  secrecy 
and  tenacity,  they  can  persevere  remorselessly  in 
an  intrigue  or  a  plot  decided  upon  many  years 
previously.  Possibly  their  most  prominent  general 
peculiarities  are  an  inordinate  cupidity,  an  easily 
aroused  iierceness  of  jealousy,  and  a  capacity  for 
bitter,  suicidal,  inter-tribal  hatred.  They  are  ever 
ready  to  starve  themselves  for  the  sake  of  hoard- 
ing. IMackinailing  they  look  upon  as  a  virtue : 
it  shows  ability  and  forcefulness.  A  belief  in  the 
value  of  vague  or  pointed  threats  is  deeply  en- 
grained in  their  nature.  A  hoad-man,  who? e  little 
son  lay  verj^  ill,  once  declared  with  a  menacing 
gesture  against  heaven  that,  if  the  child  died, 
he  would  turn  Musalman.  No  one  dreamt  of 
accusing  him  of  blaspliemy  ;  he  was  applauded  for 
his  wisdom  and  energy.  Kafirs  are  untruthful. 
A  plausible  lie  passes  as  the  proof  of  a  sagacious 
intellectual  man.  Obviously  they  hold  tb.e  belief, 
common  to  so  many  Avild  people,  that  the  truth 
merely  because  it  is  the  truth  must  be  harmful 
to  a  man.  They  are  boastful  and  fond  of  admira- 
tion, which,  added  to  a  justifiable  fear  of  the 
physical  power  of  majorities,  gives  a  remarkable 
sanction  to  pi\blic  opinion.  Kahrs  have  no  fear 
of  dying,  although  they  cannot  comprehend  any- 
one committing  suicide.  Melancholy  is  unknown. 
They  have  a  really  wonderful  sense  of  personal 
dignity  ;  at  all  the  religious  festivals  and  sacrihces 
they  strike  the  observer  as  equally  cheerful  and 
self-respecting.  In  his  own  way  a  Kafir  is  a 
model  of  politeness.  At  once  and  gracefully  he 
yields  precedence  to  a  superior  and  unaffectedly 
takes  his  own  proper  position.  In  spite  of  his 
avarice,  which  at  times  amounts  almost  to  a 
disease,  he  is  very  hospitable.  However  gi'udg- 
ingly  he  may  be  so,  he  dare  not  disobey  the  un- 
alterable laws  on  this  subject.  Family  affection 
is  not  very  strong.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  in  the 
habit  of  selling  little  girls,  sometimes  even  chil- 
dren nearly  related  to  them,  but  as  a  rule  it  is 
the  female  ollspring  of  their  slaves  that  they 
dispose  of  in  this  way.  Boys  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
thus  treated.  Nevertheless,  Kafirs  are  kindly  in 
family  relationship.  A  man  is  fond  of  his  old 
parents  ;  his  deliglit  in  a  son  is  remarkable.  They 
are  never  rough  or  cruel  to  animals.  There  is  no 
special  fondness  shown  for  dogs,  which  are  em- 
ployed mainly  for  hunting  and  as  house-guards. 
Goats  are  treated  as  domestic  pets;  but  no  reluc- 
tance is  ever  shown  to  kill  them  for  food.  Bulls 
and  cows,  accustomed  to  be  handled  gently,  do 
not  require  to  be  bound  when  sacrificed.  One 
man  takes  the  animal  by  the  horns,  gently  depress- 
ing the  head,  while  a  second,  with  the  stroke  of  an 
axe,  divides  the  cervical  spine.  Kalirs  are  wonder- 
fully brave.  In  little  parties  of  two  or  three  they 
penetrate    stealthily  into    hostile   villages    many 


miles  beyond  their  own  frontier.  They  stab 
the  victims  right  and  left  as  they  sleep,  and  cut 
off  ears  as  trophies  and  as  certificates  of  actual 
deeds;  then  they  race  back  to  their  own  deep  forests 
with  a  hue  and  cry  of  the  whole  countryside  after 
tliem.  They  are  splendidly  loyal  to  one  another, 
and  habitually  perform  high  acts  of  self-sacrifice 
for  comrades  in  war.  They  are  intensely  quarrel- 
.some  among  themselves.  It  is  a  sign  of  virility 
to  take  up  a  quanel  at  the  instant.  But,  if 
quarrelling  is  a  manly  virtue,  peace-making  is  very 
sacred.  Men,  ])oys,  and  even  dogs  are  separated 
at  the  first  indication  of  a  probable  fight.  Any 
one  who  will  not  help  in  stopping  a  village  row 
at  any  moment  is  looked  upon  as  unworthy. 
Nothing  resembling  religious  intolerance  exists. 
The  men  are  extremely  sociable,  many  possessing 
a  sense  of  quiet  humour.  Their  badinage  with 
women  is,  of  course,  obscene  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing, and  their  jokes  have  much  of  the  same  nature, 
but  they  are  highly  amused  at  ironical  remarks, 
and  also  at  even  the  mildest  attemjit  at  repartee. 
It  is  as  natural  for  a  Kafir  to  thieve  as  it  is  for  him 
to  watch  his  Hocks  and  herds.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
business  of  his  life.  Little  children  are  trained 
and  encouraged  to  steal.  The  killing  of  an  in- 
dividual, merely  as  a  human  being,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  trivial  affair  except  as  the  basis  for 
boasting  and  vainglory,  unless  indeed  the  slain 
man  happened  to  belong  to  the  slayer's  tribe,  when 
grave  trouble,  heavy  compensation,  or  even  the 
driving  out  of  the  murderer  into  an  outcasts' 
village  of  refuge  ^vould  certainly  follow.  In  the 
case  also  of  the  victim  being  a  member  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe,  friendly  at  the  time,  serious  com- 
plications and  difficulties  would  follow.  In  the 
opinion  of  an  average  tribesman,  a  fine,  manly 
character,  essentially  a  'good'  man,  must  be  a 
successful  homicide.  He  must  also  be  an  active 
hill  climber,  one  always  ready  to  take  up  a 
quarrel,  and  known  to  be  of  an  amorous  disposition. 
If,  besides  possessing  these  popular  qualities,  he 
is  an  agile  and  untiring  dancer  at  religious  festi- 
vals, a  sure  shot  with  bow  and  arrows  or  with  the 
matchlock,  and  a  sound  quoit  i^layer,  he  combines 
most  of  the  characteristics  of  a  really  admirable 
person  ;  but  even  with  all  these  advantages  he  will 
possess  no  real  inlluence  in  his  tribe  unless  he 
either  is  wealthy  himself  or  belongs  to  a  familj- 
rich  in  flocks  or  herds. 

The  Kafir  religion  is  a  debased  form  of  idolatry, 
with  a  certain  admixture  of  ancestor-worship  and 
perhaps  traces  of  lire-worship  also.  Gods  and  god- 
desses are  many  in  number,  and  in  dilierent  villages 
and  among  dilierent  tribes  hold  varying  positions 
in  local  estimation.  Imra,  the  Creator,  Moni  (com- 
monly spoken  of  as  'the  Prophet'),  Gish  (the  war- 
god),  Bagisht,  Dizane,  Krumai,  and  Nirmali  are 
highly  esteemed  and  pojnilar  everywhere.  It  is 
nearl}-  certain  that  the  same  god,  goddess,  or  in- 
ferior deity  is  called  bj'  a  different  name  by  different 
tribes,  but,  even  allowing  for  this,  there  are  manj' 
of  the  god  lings  who  must  be  entirely  disregarded 
except  in  particular  villages.  The  difficult}^  in 
getting  information  from  the  Kafirs  about  their 
beliefs  is  extreme,  although  they  are  more  inclined 
to  open  their  hearts  on  such  subjects  to  a  Christian 
than  to  a  Muhammadan,  for  they  consider  that  a 
Christian  is  in  some  sense  a  relation  because  he 
also  is  always  called  opprobriously  a  Kafir  by  the 
Musalman  priests.  A  further  difficulty  is  tliis — 
the  people  Know  seemingly  little  with  anything 
like  precision  about  their  own  theology.  An  in- 
quirer is  constantly  referred  from  one  old  man  to 
another  without  final  benefit.  When  it  does  not 
bore  him,  cross-examination,  if  at  all  prolonged  or 
minute,  puts  a  Kafir  to  sleep,  or  he  jumps  u)5  and 
not  infrequently  rushes  from  his  questioner.    Prob- 
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ably  as  a  result  of  mixing  on  the  frontiers  of  their 
country  with  their  Musalman  neighbours,  when 
at  peace,  and  hearing  their  religion  scorned,  the 
Kafirs,  at  any  rate  the  younger  portion,  are  in- 
clined to  treat  it  cynically  and  with  scepticism. 
Frequently  two  or  three  waggish  youths  will  bur- 
lesque the  ceremonies  of  their  faith.  But  every- 
where the  war-god  Gish  is  popular  and  respected, 
and  in  his  worship  at  least  there  is  remarkable 
sincerity,  even  among  the  light-hearted  younger 
men.  The  older  people,  though  undoubtedly 
devout,  seem  to  abandon  their  faitli  without  very 
poignant  regret.  In  the  inner  valleys  of  Presungel 
the  atmosphere  is  more  distinctly  religious.  Devils' 
villages  are  continually  met  with.  Old  water- 
courses, long  fallen  to  ruin,  are  universally  believed 
to  have  been  constructed  by  god  or  goddess.  Deep 
imprints  of  divine  or  dremonic  hands  are  shown 
on  many  a  rock  face.  There,  jealously  guarded, 
is  an  iron  pillar  thrust  in  the  ground  by  Imra  him- 
self, and  likewise  a  sacred  hole  to  look  down  which 
is  certain  death.  Fertile  lands  consecrated  to 
the  Creator  lie  untouched  by  the  plough,  and  the 
most  famous  temple  in  Kahristan,  also  dedicated 
to  Imra,  is  to  be  found  in  this  valley. 

In  Kafir  theology  there  is  both  a  heaven  and  a 
hell.  The  universe  is  divided  into  Urdesh,  the 
upper  world,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  Michdesh,  the 
earth,  and  Yurdesh,  the  region  under  the  earth  ; 
but  both  heaven  and  hell  are  in  Yurdesh,  which  is 
reached  through  a  great  pit  guarded  at  its  mouth 
by  Maramalik,  a  custodian  created  for  that  pur- 
pose by  Imra.  Once  passed  into  Yurdesh,  no  one 
ever  returns  to  the  upper  world.  At  death  a 
man's  breath,  bis  soul — the  word  shon  has  the 
double  meaning — enters  and  becomes  at  once  a 
vague  shadowy  form,  such  as  we  see  in  dreams. 
The  elect  wander  about  as  shades  in  a  paradise 
in  Yurdesh  termed  Bisht,  while  the  wicked  are 
always  burning  in  fire.  Worship  consists  in  be- 
having in  a  dignified  and  cheerful  manner  at  the 
sacrifices  of  animals,  hjoked  upon  obviously  as  an 
entertainment,  in  dancing,  in  the  singing  of  hymns, 
and  in  invocations  to  the  gods.  F'airies  as  well  as 
deities  have  to  be  propitiated  by  oflerings.  The 
most  common  form  of  profane  swearing  is  '  May 
the  curse  of  Imra  strike  you  ! '  Besides  gods  and 
goddesses  and  inferior  godlings,  one  hears  much  of 
demons,  the  chief  of  whom  is  Yush.  The  high 
priest  of  one  of  the  Eastern  tribes  gave  the  present 
writer  the  following  information  : 

Imra  is  the  Ci-eator  of  all  thing-3  in  heaven  and  earth.  By  the 
breath  of  his  mouth  he  endowed  with  life  his  '  prophets'  Moiii, 
Gish,  Sataram,  and  the  rest ;  but  Dizane  (a  goddess)  sprang  into 
existence  from  his  right  breast.  Bagisht  alone  among  them  all 
was  born  after  the  manner  of  men.  In  addition,  Imra  also 
created  seven  daughters  whose  special  province  it  is  to  watch 
over  agriculture.  As  the  time  for  sowing  approaches  goats  are 
sacrificed  in  their  honour.  The  fairies  and  the  demons  were 
created  by  Imra,  but  the  latter  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the 
whole  world  that  Moni  with  divine  permission  nearly  exter- 
minated them. 

Most  of  the  religious  stories,  told  by  this  high 
authority  and  others,  were  bald,  lengthy,  and 
inconseq\iential,  and  of  interest  merely  as  show- 
ing the  mental  position  at  which  the  Kafirs  had 
arrived— horses  with  swords  concealed  in  their 
ears,  women  created  out  of  golden  goatskin  churns, 
the  removal  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  from  the 
sky  and  their  concealment  for  a  time  in  the  interior 
of  a  mountain,  and  so  on.  There  were  narratives 
of  a  sacred  tree  whose  branches  were  seven  families 
of  brothers,  eacli  seven  in  number,  while  the  trunk 
was  Dizane  and  the  roots  Nirmali,  another  goddess. 
And  there  were  narratives  of  Baba  Adam  and  his 
Avife,  who  with  their  forty  children  once  upon  a 
time  in  Kashnur  Avere  all  sleeping  in  pairs,  and  when 
they  awoke  in  the  morning  no  single  couple  under- 
stood the  language  of  any  other  couple.  Imra  then 
ordered  them  to  set  forth  and  populate  the  whole 


world.  With  unfeigned  reluctance,  since  every- 
body loves  the  country  of  Kashmir,  they  obeyed 
the  divine  order.  Monstrous  snakes,  it  seems, 
once  existed  :  they  were  attacked  and  slain  by 
a  mighty  god ;  the  blood  of  one  of  these  fabu- 
lous reptiles  forms  a  tarn  pointed  out  to  the 
traveller  to  the  present  day.  Imra  is  sacrificed 
to  frequently,  but  not  more  so  than  several  other 
gods.  At  the  religious  festivals  and  funeral  dances 
he  receives  three  rounds  of  stamping  and  shufiling 
by  the  quaintly  dressed  performers,  but  without 
any  of  the  enthusiasm  which  is  infused  into  the 
exercises  in  honour  of  Gish,  or  the  comicality  of 
step  and  posturing  which  is  necessary  to  please  the 
goddess  Krumai.  Every  village  has  its  temples. 
These  are  also  to  be  found  on  the  roadside  far  away 
from  any  dwelling-houses.  Usually  these  temples 
or  shrines  are  small,  mostly  about  5  ft.  square, 
and  perhaps  6  ft.  high.  The  lower  two-thirds  con- 
sist of  rubble  masonry  built  between  frames  of 
axe-.squared  timbers.  The  top  is  almost  entirely 
of  wood  with  small  windows  in  front,  through 
which  the  idol  or  sacred  stone  can  be  seen.  They 
are  very  often  ornamented  with  poles  at  the 
corners,  upon  which  are  hung  fragments  of  iron 
resembling  tongueless  bells,  iron  scull-pieces,  and 
other  trophies  placed  there  in  memory  of  some 
successful  raid.  Occasionally  a  shrine  is  elabor- 
ately and  prettily  carved.  Gish,  the  war-god,  is 
the  most  devoutly  admired  of  all  the  pantheon. 
To  liken  a  Kafir  to  Gish  is  to  pay  him  the  highest 
possible  compliment,  while  nothing  can  be  in  better 
taste  than  to  call  a  woman  'Gish  Istri,' i.e.  'the 
wife  of  Gish.'  Gish  killed  fabulous  numbers  of 
enemies — Hazrat'Ali,  Ha.san  and  Husain,  in  short, 
every  famous  Musalman  the  Kafirs  ever  heard  of. 
Some  Kafirs  even  say  that  Gish's  eartlily  name  was 
Yazid.  The  most  popular  of  the  goddesses  is 
Dizane.  Any  one  having  a  son  born  to  him  in 
the  pi-eceding  year  offers  a  goat  in  sacrifice  on  the 
goddess's  annual  festival  day.  Dizaiie  protects 
the  growing  wheat  crop;  Nirmali,  the  Kafir  Lucina, 
takes  care  of  lying-in  women  and  watches  over 
children.  The  special  retreats  for  women  are 
under  her  peculiar  protection.  Krumai  is  a  popu- 
lar goddess ;  she  lives  high  up  on  the  great  snow 
mountains,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  by  reason 
of  the  comical  dance  in  her  honour,  which  in- 
variably ends  the  performances  at  the  regular 
ceremonies  after  each  of  the  chief  gods  has  been 
danced  to  in  turn. 

Literature. — H.  W.  Bellew,  Afghanistan  and  the  Afghans, 
London,  1879  ;  A.  H.  MacMahon,  The  Southern  Borders  of 
Afghanistan,  do.  1S97 ;  G.  S.  Robertson,  The  Kafirs  of  the 
Ifindu-Kush,  do.  1S96 ;  C.  E.  Tate,  Northern  Afghanistan, 
Edinburgh,  1888.  GEORGE  SCOTT  KOCERTSON. 

KAHAR  (Skr.  skandhakcira,  '  one  who  carries 
loads  on  his  shoulders'). — A  trilae  of  litter-bearers, 
cultivators,  and  labourers.  At  the  Census  of  1911 
they  numbered  1,838,698.  In  Bengal  those  who 
profess  to  be  orthodox  Hindus  generally  worship 
Siva  and  the  &akti,  or  female  element,  the  pro- 
portion of  Vaisnavas  being  very  small. 

'  Members  of  the  Rawani  sub-caste  observe  a  peculiar  worship 
in  honour  of  Ganesa  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  waxing  moon  of 
Kartik  (October-November),  when,  accompanied  b^'  Brahmans, 
they  proceed  to  a  wood  and  make  oiferings  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  sweetmeats  under  an  amid  tree  (Phyllanthus  emhlica),  but 
never  sacrifice  any  animal.  A  feast  is  then  given  to  the  Brah- 
mans, after  which  the  Kahdrs  dine  and  drink  spirits  to  excess. 
The  entertainment  of  Brahmans  on  this  day  is  accounted  as 
meritorious  as  the  gift  of  five  cows  on  any  other  occasion.  In 
addition  to  Diik,  KartA,  liandi,  Goraiya,  Dharam  Raj,  Sokhii, 
Sambhunath,  and  Ram  Thakur,  whose  worship  is  common 
throughout  Behar,  the  caste  pay  special  reverence  to  a  deified 
Kahar  called  Ddmubir,  before  whose  effigy,  rudely  daubed  in  red 
and  black  paint,  goats  are  sacrificed  and  betel  leaves,  sweet- 
meats, and  various  kinds  of  cakes  offered  at  marriages,  during 
harvest  time  and  when  illness  or  disaster  threatens  the  house- 
hold. As  a  rule  these  rites  are  performed  only  by  the  members 
of  the  family,  vi-ho  share  the  offerings  among  tiiemselves.  In 
Bhagalpur,  however,  the  Maithil  or  Kanaujia  Brahmans,  who 
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serve  the  caste  as  i)riests  of  the  greater  pods,  are  called  in  to 
sacritice  to  D:inuiliir,  and  receive  half  of  ilic  ofTerini,'s  as  their 
perquisite.  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  are  tlie  days 
set  apart  for  the  worship  of  Daniubir '  (Risley,  TC,  i.  372). 

In  the  United  Provinces  they  are  j,'enerally  ortho- 
dox Hindus,  but  are  seldom  initiated  into  any 
special  sect.  They  oiler  to  Bhairon,  an  imjjer.sona- 
tion  of  the  male  partner  of  the  Earth-goddess,  a 
poat,  pulse  cakes,  and  spirits ;  to  Mahabir  or 
Hanuman,  the  monkey-god,  clothes,  Brahmanical 
cords,  and  garlands  of  flowers;  to  the  Panchoh  I'ir 
(see  Pachpiriyas)  the  otl'ering  is  a  kid  and  spirits. 
In  Jhansi  there  is  a  curious  combination  of  Hindu 
and  JMusalman  usage.  When  a  person  worships 
Devi,  a  Muliammadan  and  a  butcher  accompany 
iiim  to  the  shrine.  The  ISIuhammadan  pronounces 
the  invocation  (kalima),  and  plunges  the  knife 
into  the  throat  of  the  victim,  and  the  butcher 
cleans  the  carcass,  ■which  the  worshipper  and  his 
friends  cook  and  eat.  They  cultivate  the  water 
nut  {Trapa  hispinosa)  and  melons.  When  planting 
the  former,  they  wor.ship  alocal  deity  Siloman  Baba 
and  his  brother  Madho  Babfi ;  when  sowing  melons, 
they  add  to  tliese  a  third  godling,  Ghatauriya  Baba. 
All  these  deities  have  platforms  erected  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  tanks,  and  are  supposed  to 
protect  crops  sown  near  such  places.  When  they 
go  out  fishing  or  start  carrying  a  litter,  they  invoke 
Kalii  Kahar,  a  deceased  worthy  of  the  tribe.  In 
the  Deccan  they  are  known  as  i3hoi  and  in  Madras 
as  Bcstha. 

LiTKRATURE.— H.  H.  Risley,  TC,  Calcutta,  1891,  i.  370  ff. ; 
W.  Crooke,  TC,  do.  1S96,  iii.  92  ff.  ;  MNQ  ii.  85,  87 ;  BG  xvii. 
[1S84]  153  ff.  ;  E.  Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes,  Madras,  1900, 

i.  2isfl.  W.  Crooke. 

KAILAS,  KAILASA  (the  name  is  probably  of 
Tibetan  origin). — A  mountain  in  Tibet,  lying  N.  of 
the  sacred  lake  Manasarowar,  and  rising  to  an 
altitude  of  21,830  ft.— less  than  that  of  Gurla 
Mandhata  (25,860  ft.),  the  peak  which  flanks  the 
lake  region  on  the  south.  It  is  generally  identifled 
by  Hindus  with  Mount  Meru,  which  by  otiiers  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  group  of  mountains  N. 
and  W.  of  Kasniir.  The  legends  connected  with 
this  world-mountain  cannot  be  given  in  detail. 

'  On  the  summit  of  Meru,'  according  to  Atkinson  (Himalayan 
Gazetteer,  ii.  [1884]  291  f.,  quoting  the  Pur.^nas),  '  is  the  city  of 
Brahma,  and,  like  filaments  from  the  root  of  the  lotus,  numerous 
mountains  project  from  its  base.  Within,  Meru  is  adorned 
with  the  self-movinn;  cars  of  the  gods,  like  heaven  ;  in  its  petals, 
I  say,  they  dwell  with  their  consorts.  There  resides  Brahma, 
god  of  gods,  with  four  faces  ;  the  greatest  of  those  who  know  the 
Vedas  ;  the  greatest  of  the  great  gods,  also  of  the  inferior  ones. 
There  is  the  court  of  Brahma,  consisting  of  the  whole  earth,  of 
all  those  who  grant  the  object  of  one's  wishes  ;  thousands  of 
great  gods  are  in  this  beautiful  court ;  there  also  dwell  the 
Brahmarisis.' 

Kailasa  is  especially  the  abode  of  oiva  and  his 
consort.  Its  shape  is  roughly  like  that  of  a  Hindu 
temple,  with  a  part  of  the  conical  summit  removed  ; 
this,  with  its  resemblance  to  the  phallic  symbol 
(lihga),  possibly  was  the  cause  of  its  sanctity.  It 
is  a  famous  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage,  the  route 
of  which  is  prescribed  in  the  Hindu  scriptures 
(Sherring,  Western  Tibet,  p.  49  f.).  Hitherto  the 
difticulty  of  the  journey  has  prevented  the  assembly 
of  large  bodies  of  pilgrims  ;  but,  now  that  under 
the  treaty  of  Lhasa  western  Tibet  is  being  opened 
up  to  the  people  of  India,  it  will  probably  be  more 
largely  frequented  (lb.  p.  144).  It  is  equally  sacred 
to  Buddhists.  Followers  of  both  religions  march 
solemnly  round  it,  the  length  of  the  actual  circuit 
being  about  25  miles  and  the  journey  occupying 
on  an  average  three  days.  At  one  point  is  the 
Gauri-kund,  the  lake  sacred  to,Gauri,  '  the  yellow, 
brilliant  one,'  the  consort  of  Siva.  This  remains 
perpetually  frozen. 

'As  some  persons  measure  their  length  on  the  ground  for  the 
entire  distance,  and  others  are  a^ed  and  accompanied  by 
women,  and  others  again  linger  on  the  road,  either  for  contem- 
plation or  to  bathe  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  Gauri-kund  (though 
the  ordinary  pilgrim  merely  breaks  the  ice  and  puts  a  little  of 


the  water  on  his  head),  it  is  easy  to  Bee  that  the  time  occupied 
by  the  journey  varies  very  greatly.  One  and  all  condemn  the 
record-breaker,  who  hurries  round  in  as  short  a  timeasiiossible, 
and  they  apply  to  him  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  khi-kor,  the 
man  who  runs  round  like  a  dog '  (ib.  p.  279  f.). 

Literature.— The  most  recent  account,  with  photographs, 
is  that  of  C.  A.  Sberring,  Western  Tibet  a)id  the  British 
Borderland,  London,  1900.  For  the  Hindu  legends  of  Meru  see 
E.  T.  Atkinson,  IJimalai/an  Gazetteer,  ii.  (.\llahabad,  ISM) 
284,  2S0tT.,  sill"..  The  TibtUn  Buddhist  version  is  given  by 
L.  A.  Wadciell,  The  Buddhism  o/  Tibet,  London,  1895,  p.  77  ff. 

W.  Crooke. 
KALAM. — Kalum  (lit.   'conversation')   is  ap- 

Earently  a  translation  of  the  Greek  8ia\fKTiK-^,  used 
y  Plato  in  a  sense  ap]>roaching  that  in  which 
'metaphysics'  is  ordinarily  used,  and  contrasted 
with  ipicTTiK-)),  of  which  the  Arabic  rendering  is 
jaded,  occasionally  employed  as  a  synonym  of 
kalcim.  The  two  are  sometimes  couplecf  with 
falsa/ah,  the  Arabized  form  of  the  Greek  <f)i\o(To<pia. 
The  k'lldm  is  sometimes  paraphrased  as  '  Funda- 
mentals of  Religion '  (nsut  al-d'tn),  i.e.  the  study 
of  the  ultimate  concepts  which  religion  involves. 
That  study,  according  to  a  manual  of  general 
information  compiled  in  the  4th  I.slamic  cent. 
(Mafutih  al-tdum),  deals  with  seven  subjects : 
metaphysical  technicalities  ;  the  founders  and  dog- 
mas of  Islamic  sects  ;  Christian  technicalities  and 
sects;  Jewisli  technicalities  and  sects  ;  the  opinions 
of  the  philosopiiic  schools ;  jiaganism ;  and  the 
list  of  metaphysical  questions.  It  is  clear  from 
this  statement  that  the  matter  included  in  the 
kalitvi  is  mainly  theological  controversy — between 
Muslims  and  members  of  other  religious  com- 
munities, philosophers  and  atheists,  but  also 
between  Muslims  of  diflerent  sects. 

Before  the  end  of  the  Prophet's  life  he  had  dis- 
covered that  religious  controversies  could  be  best 
settled  by  the  sword ;  but  during  the  Meccan 
period  and  the  first  years  of  the  migration  he  had 
to  argue  with  opponents,  and  certain  fundamental 
questions  had  been  posed.  One  of  these  concerned 
the  freedom  of  tlie  will,  to  which  he  could  give 
only  an  evasive  answer  (Quran,  vi.  149).  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition,  he  discouraged  inquiries  on 
such  subjects  among  his  followers,  and  the  Qur'an 
deprecates  controversy  with  unbelievers.  The 
arrangement,  however,  whereby  he  permitted  the 
maintenance  of  certain  non-]Muslim  cults  rendered 
a  certain  amount  of  controversy  unavoidable, 
though  in  the  treaties  with  tolerated  communities 
a  clause  was  inserted  forbidding  their  members  to 
say  anything  against  the  Muslim  faith.  On  the 
other  hand,  sectarianism  in  Islam  Avas  an  inevit- 
able consequence  of  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Prophet's  death  : 
when  persons  of  acknowleilged  sanctity  took  oppos- 
ing sides  in  these  campaigns  and  compassed  eacii 
other's  death,  the  relation  between  faith  and  works 
was  forced  to  the  front,  and  inquiry  into  this 
matter  brought  with  it  closer  scrutiny  of  the 
import  to  be  assigned  to  other  religious  notions. 
Thus,  before  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  A.H.  the 
Mu.slims  had  split  into  a  number  of  mutually 
hostile  .sects. 

For  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  Islam  the 
kalCim  actually  took  the  form  of  public  contro- 
versy, theories  being  put  forward  by  lecturers  who 
formed  circles  in  the  mosques,  where  they  were 
compelled  to  answer  objectors  ;  at  times  the  pulilic 
debate  may  have  been  supplemented  by  contro- 
versial correspondence,  of  which  we  have  wiiat 
may  be  a  genuine  example  in  the  letters  of  Najdah 
and  Nafi',  leaders  of  Kharijite  sects,  preserved  in 
the  KCimil  of  Mubarrad.  The  public  discussion 
continued  long  after  the  practice  of  composing 
books  had  become  popular ;  so  we  read  of  the 
historian  Tabarl  (towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  cent.) 
publicly  disputing  with  the  founder  of  the  Zahirite 
school,   and  taking   to   the  pen   only  because   of 
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the  personalities  in  which  his  opponent  indulged. 
Reports  of  such  discussions  have,  in  one  or  two 
cases  reached  us — e.g.,  in  the  treatise  Miikhtalif 
al-hadlth  (Cairo,  1326)  of  Ibn  Qutaibah  (t  276  A.H.). 
This  author  complains  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
disputants  adhered  to  their  opinions,  even  when 
they  had  been  decidedly  nonplussed,  excusing 
themselves  on  the  ground  that,  if  they  allowed 
tliemselves  to  be  convinced,  they  would  have  to  be 
clianging  their  views  many  times  a  day.  As  early 
as  1-25  A.H.  we  hear  of  a  heresiarch  being  summoned 
to  defend  his  theses  in  the  presence  of  the  Umayyad 
Khalif  Hisham ;  he  was  nonidussed  by  the  theo- 
logian employed  to  oppose  him,  and  barbarously 
executed  by  the  Khalif's  order. 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  standard 
author  on  kaldm,  who  had  provided  the  material 
for  all  later  writers,  was  Abu'l-Hudhail  al- Allaf 
of  Basra  (t  226  A.H.  ;  see  Yaqiit,  Dictionary  of 
Learned  Men,  London,  1913,  vi.  74).  His  chief 
work  was  called  'The  Five  Fundamentals,'  and 
dealt  with  justice,  monotheism,  the  promise,  the 
threat,  and  the  intermediate  state  ;  the  first  refers 
to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  without  which  the 
punishment  of  unbelievers,  etc.,  would  be  unjust ; 
the  second,  to  the  creation  of  the  Qur'an  and  of  the 
divine  attributes,  since,  if  these  were  uncreate, 
there  would  be  more  than  one  God ;  the  third  and 
fom-th,  to  the  doctrine  that  the  ultimate  fate  earned 
by  man  cannot  be  altered  ;  the  fifth,  to  a  theory 
that  the  Muslim  criminal  was  something  between 
a  believer  and  an  unbeliever.  These  doctrines 
certainly  embraced  most  of  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy between  Muslims,  since,  if  a  man  earned 
his  fate,  there  would  be  no  intercession,  and  the 
Judgment  Day,  etc.,  would  become  superlluous. 
Though  those  who  accepted  these  views  or  modi- 
fications of  them  (the  Mu'tazilites)  were  only 
spasmodically  in  the  ascendant,  they  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  ablest  controversialists. 
Abu'l-I^asan  al-Ash'ari  (t  c.  324  A.H.),  who  is 
supposed  to  have  won  the  case  for  orthodoxy, 
commenced  as  a  Mu'tazilite,  but  (according  to  his 
biographer)  was  miraculously  converted,  and  told 
to  use  the  controversial  ability  which  he  had  ac- 
quired to  refute  the  doctrines  of  the  Mu'tazilites, 
whom  the  orthodox  had  been  allowing  to  gain  the 
victory  through  unwillingness  to  debate  or  even 
'  share  a  carpet '  with  them  (see  art.  Al-Ash'ari, 
vol.  ii.  p.  lllf.). 

The  list  of  subjects  treated  by  Abu'l-Hudhail 
keeps  clear  of  politics,  and  indeed  the  name 
Mil  ta::il  means  'neutral,'  possibly  with  this  refer- 
ence ;  but  most  of  the  Islamic  sects  were  political, 
whence  the  discussion  of  the  lawful  sovereigiity 
could  not  easily  be  avoided  ;  hence  the  question, 
'Who  is  the  best  of  mankind  after  IMuhammad?' 
usually  figures  in  the  lists  of  kaldm  questions. 
Moreover,  fresh  theories  on  this  subject  were  con- 
stantly being  formulated,  and  in  consequence  new 
chapters  of  hildin  introduced.  Although  it  was 
I'arely  safe  under  Islamic  rule  for  any  member  of 
the  dominant  community  to  question  such  funda- 
mental notions  as  the  two  which  form  the  Islamic 
creed  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Qur'an,  there 
were  sects  which,  iinless  misrepresented  by  our 
informants,  went  a  long  way  in  this  direction.  It 
Avas,  tlierefore,  desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
recognized  metliod  of  meeting  those  who  suggested 
doubts  on  these  subjects.  Further,  though  pagan- 
ism had  been  extinguished  in  Arabia,  the  spread 
of  Muslim  conquest  brought  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  into  fresh  contact  with  it,  and  in  India  it 
was  even  found  necessary  to  grant  it  the  toleration 
which  the  code  elsewhere  excluded.  Conditions 
both  internal  and  external  thus  combined  to  keep 
religious  controversy  alive,  and  encouraged  specu- 
lation   on    those  very   subjects   from   which    the 


Prophet  and   hia  chief  companions  are  likely  to 
have  kept  clear. 

Of  controversies  with  Jews,  Christians,  and 
Magians  we  have  eclioes  rather  than  reports  in  tlie 
Zoology  of  Jahiz  (t  255  A.li.)  and  other  works. 
For  tiie  reason  mentioned  above  such  controversy 
was  not  unaccompanied  with  danger,  and  the 
'  unorthodox '  appear  to  have  been  no  more  open- 
minded  in  these  debates  than  the  orthodox. 

A  story  is  told  of  Abu'l-Hudhail  wliich  illustrates  this.  He 
heard  that  a  Jew  of  Basra  had  defeated  the  Muslim  contro- 
versialists by  gettin^r  them,  on  the  authority  of  the  (iur  an,  to 
admit  the  mission  of  "Moses,  and  then  by  virtue  of  this  admission 
refutinj,'  the  pretensions  of  Mulmmmad.  Abu'l-Hudhail  evaded 
this  arjrument  by  accepting:  the  mission  of  Moses  only  so  far  as 
he  continned  the  claims  of  Muhammad.  The  Jew  (according  to 
the  story)  endeavoured  to  provoke  Abu'l-Hudhail  into  a  personal 
assault,  in  order  to  win  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  ;  we  may 
well  believe  that  he  was  actually  assaulted  by  the  audience  and 
cnmpellcd  to  leave  Basra  (Abu'l-Faraj  Ibn  al-Jauzi  [t  597  a.u.], 
Kitah  al-AdhUtjCi,  Cairo,  1306,  p.  98). 

Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  such  controversy 
caused  many  Muslim  theologians  to  study,  at  any 
rate  to  a  slight  extent,  the  theology  of  the  other 
communities,  whence  in  tlie  lists  of  works  by 
leading  Mutakallimun  ('Dialecticians')  we  find 
'Refutations'  of  Christians,  Jews,  and  pagans,  or 
accounts  of  these  systems.  Thus  among  the  works 
of  Abu  Zaid  of  Balkh  (t  322  A.H.)  there  was  a 
treatise  on  'Religious  Codes,'  and  a  'Refutation 
of  the  Worshippers  of  Idols.'  Jahiz  of  Basra, 
sometimes  called  the  Chief  of  the  Dialecticians, 
composed  a  '  Book  of  Idols '  and  a  '  Refutation  of 
the  Christians.'  Much  of  his  Zoology  is  occupied 
witli  refutation  of  the  Magians. 

The  same  lists  ordinarily  contain  works  dealing 
with  the  tenets  of  various  Islamic  sects ;  among 
tiie  works  of  Jahiz  we  find  a  '  Refutation  of  the 
Anthropomorphists,'  accounts  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Zaidis,  '  Refutation  of 
the  'Othmanis,'  and  a  treatise  on  the  difierence 
between  the  Zaidis  and  the  Ralidah  ;  some  of  these 
treatises  seem  to  have  been  objective  in  character. 
The  familiar  treatise  by  Shahrastani  (t  548  A.H.) 
on  '  Sects  and  Religious  Opinions '  gives  an  almost 
entirely  objective  account  of  the  opinions  ascribed 
to  the  chief  sects  and  philosophers  known  to  the 
author,  whose  statements  have  to  be  received  witii 
great  caution.  The  treatise  on  the  same  subject 
by  Ibn  ^azm,  about  a  century  earlier,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  vehemently  controversial. 

In  the  manual  of  tlie  4th  cent,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  there  is  a  list  of  kalam  questions, 
which  the  author  declares  exhaustive,  so  far  as 
the  main  subjects  are  concerned  ;  other  questions 
are  merely  subsidiary  or  derivative.  It  runs  as 
follows : 

(1)  Proof  that  bodies  had  a  beginning,  and  refutation  of  the 
atheists,  who  maintain  the  eternity  of  the  world.  (2)  Proof 
that  the  world  has  a  creator,  viz.  Almighty  God,  and  refutation 
of  those  who  deny  the  divine  attributes;  and  that  He  is  eternal, 
knowing,  able,  livin-j,  and  that  He  is  one ;  refutation  of  the 
Macfians  and  Zindiks,  who  maintain  two  powers,  and  of  the 
Christians,  who  maintain  a  Trinitv,  and  of  others  who  assert  a 
pluralitv  of  creators  ;  proof  that  He  does  not  resemble  things, 
with  refutation  of  the  Jews  and  other  anthrnpomorphists  ; 
proof  that  He  is  not  a  bodv,  as  some  of  the  JIuslim  anthropo- 
morphists assert;  proof  that  He  is  essentially  knowing,  able, 
living.  (3)  Question  whether  God  will  or  will  not  be  seen. 
(4)  (fuestion  whether  His  will  is  eternal  or  produced.  (5)  (^ues- 
tion  whether  His  word  is  create  or  uncreate.  (6)  (Question 
whether  the  actions  of  men  are  created,  i.e.  produced  by  God 
or  by  themselves.  (7)  Question  whether  capability  is  prior  to 
action  or  simultaneous  with  it.  (8)  Question  whether  God  wills 
immorality  or  not.  (9)  Question  whether  the  unrepentant 
criminal  is  to  remain  in  hell  for  ever,  or  whether  he  may  be 
pitied  and  pardoned  and  taken  to  paradise.  (10)  Proof  of  the 
reality  of  prophecy,  against  the  Brahinans  and  others  who  deny 
it.  (il)  Proof  of  the  mission  of  JIuhammad.  {VI)  Theory  of 
the  sovereignty,  and  to  whom  it  properly  belongs. 

In  the  unpublished  treatise  of  Shahrastani  called 
Nihdyat  al-Iqddm  fl  'ilm  al-Kaldm  a  list  is  given 
of  twenty  subjects  which  form  the  material  of  the 
kaldm  : 

(1)  Proof  that  the  world  liad  a  beginning.  (2)  Proof  that  al 
thing's  that  e.xist  had  a  begiumng.    (3)  The  unity  of  God.    (4) 
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Refutation  of  anthroprTiiorphism.  (5)  Refutation  of  tiiose  who 
deny  the  divine  attributes.  (0)  On  states  (i.e.  conditions  of 
things).  (7)  Question  whether  the  non-e.\istent  is  or  is  not  'a 
thing' ;  on  matter,  and  refutation  of  those  who  assert  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  without  form.  (S)  Proof  that  the  propositions 
connected  with  the  divine  attributes  can  be  known.  (9)  Proof 
of  the  same  with  regard  to  the  eternal  attributes.  (10)  On  the 
eternal  knowled^'e  iu  particular.  (11)  On  the  divine  will.  (12) 
Proof  that  the  Creator  speaks  with  an  eternal  speech.  (13) 
Proof  that  the  speech  of  the  Creator  is  one.  (14)  Reality  of 
human  speech  and  psychic  utterance.  (15)  Proof  that  the 
Creator  U  'hearing  seeini;.'  (10)  Proof  of  the  Intellectual 
admis-ibility  and  the  scriptural  attestation  of  the  visibility  of 
the  Creator.  (17)  Meanintr  of  the  terms  'commendable'  and 
'  culpable' ;  proof  that  the  reason  makes  nothing  incumbent  on 
the  Creator  or  on  man  before  the  revelation  of  a  code.  (18) 
Proof  that  the  acts  of  the  Creator  are  without  purpose  or  cause  ; 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  utility  (as  applied  to  those  acts) ; 
meaning  of  various  t<^-rms,  such  as  'divine  {guidance,' '  favour,' 
etc.  (19)  Proof  of  the  reality  of  the  prophetic  office,  of  the 
genuineness  of  miracles,  and  the  infallibility  of  prophets.  (20) 
Proof  of  the  mission  of  Muhammad. 

It  will  be  found  that  these  two  lists  cover  nearly, 
though  not  quite,  the  same  ground.  Some  of  the 
questions  Avere  su.L'gested  by  the  civil  wars  (as  we 
have  seen)  and  their  bearing  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  (^(ir'an.  Others  may  have  arisen  in  the 
course  of  studying  the  Qur'an  and  endeavouring  to 
reconcile  its  various  utterances.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  chief  sects  of  Islam  arose  before  the  end 
of  the  1st  cent,  and  so  before  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  can  have  had  much  direct  influence  on 
Islamic  speculation  ;  since,  however,  much  of  the 
thought  of  the  philosopher  had  long  before  become 
the  common  property  of  the  educated  world,  his 
indirect  influence  may  have  been  considerable. 
Indeed,  where  in  the  Qur'an  itself  (vii.  10  f.,  xv. 
26-33,  xxxviii.  71-77)  Iblis  (Satan)  declines  to  bow 
down  to  Adam  because  Adam  had  been  created  of 
clay,  whereas  he  (Iblls)  hail  been  created  of  Are, 
the  underlying  proposition  that  fire  is  more  honour- 
able than  earth  is  drawn  from  the  Aristotelian 
hierarchy  of  the  elements,  though  by  no  means 
directly  from  tlie  de  Ccelo.  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt  that,  when  under  the  early  Abbasids  the 
works  of  the  philosopher  began  to  be  translated 
into  Arabic,  they  found  many  earnest  readers  ;  and 
Ibn  Qutaibah  charges  one  sectarian,  Muhammad  b. 
al-Jahm  al-Bamiaki,  with  making  Aristotle's  de 
Gencratione  ct  Corriq)tione  serve  as  his  Qui'an. 
Jahiz,  a  contemporary  of  this  per.sonage,  refers  to 
the  'author  of  the  Logic'  as  a  well-known  writer, 
and  speaks  of  persons  mIio  rely  on  the  Meteorology, 
thougli  he  warns  them  against  mistranslations  and 
corruption  of  the  text.  The  probability  is  that 
the  decidedly  Aristotelian  clothing  of  some  of  the 
questions  [e.g.  (7)  in  Shahrastanrs  list)  is  due  to 
their  having  been  suggested  to  the  Muslim  thinkers 
by  the  study  of  the  philosopher's  works  ;  and,  as 
those  works  became  better  known,  the  scope  of  the 
kalflm  had  a  tendencj'  to  enlarge,  while  ever  in- 
creasing subtlety  was  displayed  by  the  disputants. 
In  some  treatises  most  of  the  subjects  dealt  with 
in  the  Aristotelian  Phy.'dcs  and  Metaphysics  are 
treated  as  kaldm  (e.g.,  the  theories  of  time,  space, 
and  motion),  and  some  even  define  the  word  kaldm, 
in  the  style  of  the  Metaphysics,  as  *  the  science  of 
Being  qua  Being.' 

The  extent  to  which  the  Muslim  kaldm  was 
influenced  by  Christian  theological  speculation 
cannot  be  easily  determined.  One  question  which 
at  one  time  provided  the  shibboleth  for  the  chief 
sects,  whether  the  Qur'an  was  or  was  not  created, 
appears  most  easUy  explicable  as  an  echo  of  the 
Christian  controversy  about  the  Spirit  'neither 
made  nor  created  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding'  ; 
and,  since  the  teachers  of  Greek  philosophy  were 
chiefly  Christians,  it  is  probable  that  Islam  owes 
Christianity  both  the  general  idea  of  basing  itself 
on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  some  of  the 
applications  of  that  philosophy.  It  is,  however, 
clear  from  the  epitomes  which  have  come  down  to 
us  of  the  Islamic  heresies  that  original  speculation 


was  carried  on  with  con.siderable  hardiliood. 
Very  few  dialecticians  ventured  to  abandon  the 
Qur'an  altogether  ;  but  almost  any  doctrine  could 
be  read  into  it. 

The  attitude  adopted  towards  these  studies  by 
Islamic  rulers  varied  very  greatly.  The  early 
Abbasids,  especially  Harun  al-Kashid  and  Ma'mun, 
encouraged  them  both  by  organizing  translations 
of  philosophical  work.-i  into  Arabic  and  by  inviting 
to  their  court  persons  who  had  acquired  fame  as 
theologians.  But  in  279  A.H.,  after  the  Islamic 
world  had  been  rent  by  the  controversy  between 
the  orthodox  and  the  Mu'tazilites,  the  Khalif 
Alu'tamid  forbade  the  sale  in  Baghdad  of  works 
dealing  with  Icaldm,  eristic,  or  piiilosophy.  Since 
it  was  impossible  to  refute  a  heresy  without  stating 
it  in  some  form  and  repeating  the  arguments 
whereby  it  was  defended,  probal>ly  this  was  the 
surest  mode  of  preventing  the  .spread  of  heresy  ; 
and  this  motive  was  dominant  when  Mahinud  of 
Giiaznah  (t421  A.H. )  ordered  all  works  dealing 
with  kaldm  in  the  library  at  Ilai  to  be  burned. 
An  author  of  the  same  period  conij)!ains  that  his 
library  (containing  works  on  kalnni)  had  been 
burned  by  a  prince  who  was  not  ashamed  to  keep 
the  works  of  Ari-stotle  in  hi.s  own  (Yaqut,  ii.  206, 
315).  The  historians  notice  other  holocausts  of 
tliis  sort ;  in  555  a  philosopliical  library  was  burned 
in  Baghdad  by  public  order ;  it  contaiiied  among 
other  works  the  Ra-wil  Ikhwdn  al-Sfifd  and  the 
iShifd  of  Avicenna,  both  of  tiiem  authorities  on 
metaphysical  theology.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
eminent  rulers  held  '  eristic  assemblies '  (majdlis 
jadal),  wherein  theological  questions  were  freely 
discussed. 

Literature. — The  wilful  destruction  to  which  allusion  has 
been  mads  accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  nuich  of  thi-s 
literature,  which  at  one  time  existed  in  vast  masses.  Thus 
Abu'l-Husain  Rawandi  (t  245  A.n.)  composed  114  works,  and 
other  Mutakalliniun  were  little  less  voluminous.  Probably  the 
earliest  work  extant  directh'  bearing  on  the  subject  is  the 
Ibdnah.  of  Abu'l-Hasan  al-Ash'ari  (Hyderabad,  1321),  which 
is  mainly  refutation  of  the  Mu'tazilites.  Though  the  views  of 
this  author  ultimately  won  the  day,  they  experienced  some  set- 
backs, and  for  a  time  in  the  5th  cent,  of  Islam  his  name  was 
publicly  cursed  from  the  pulpits.  Some  contributions  to  meta- 
physical theology  continued  to  be  made  even  by  persons  who  in 
the  main  accepted  his  opinions  ;  the  names  of  Abu  Hamid 
Asfara'inj  (t  406  a.h.)  and  'Abd  al-Malik  al-Juwaini(t  47S  A.li.), 
called  '  the  Imam  of  the  two  sanctuaries,'  often  meet  us  in  works 
on  this  subject,  which  it  became  the  fashion  for  Muslim  jurists 
to  epitomize.  Al-Ghazali(t  505  a.u.)  prefixes  to  his  Arba'un 
(Cairo,  1.32S)  a  very  brief  epitome  of  the  subject,  which  he  had 
treated  in  a  book  of  115  pages  called  al-l'jtL-ad  fi'l-I'tiqad 
(printed  in  Cairo  c.  a.d.  1010);  this  is  about  the  length  also  of 
the  Balir  al-Kaldm  ('.Sea  of  lialam,'  Cairo,  1320)  by  Abu'l- 
Mu'in  al-Nasafi  (t  505  A.n.).  A  far  belter  summary  is  the 
treatise  of  Shahrastani  mentioned  above.  Another  unpub- 
lished work,  the  Arba'un  of  Fakhr  al-din  aJ-Razi  (t  606),  is 
also  highly  instructive ;  this  author  has  a  great  name  as  a 
Muslim  theologian  (see  I.  Goldziher,  '  Die  Theologie  des  Fakhr 
al-din  al-Rax.i'  in  Der  Islam,  iii.  [1012]  212-247).  Great  popu- 
larity was  acquired  by  the  TawCdi  al-A nvidr  of  Baidawi  (t  690), 
famous  as  a  commentator  on  the  Qur'an  ;  and  still  more  by  the 
Mawdqif  ol  'Adud  al-din  al-ljl  (t  756),  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  standard  treatise.  The  iluqaddamdt  of  Sanusi  (t  S95 
A.n.),  translated  into  French  by  J.  D.  Luciani  (.\lgier9,  1908), 
forms  a  good  introduction  to  the  subject.  A.  more  modern 
work,  the  'Alam  Shdmikh  of  Salih  b.  Mahdl  al-Muqbali 
(t  1108),  is  noticeable  as  attacking  all  the  Mutakal!iii.un  of 
former  times  with  impartiality ;  the  positi\  e  parts  of  the 
work  (published  Cairo,  1328)  seem  far  less  felicitous  than  the 
negative.  The  fullest  account  of  the  kaldm  in  a  modern 
language  is  to  be  found  in  M.  Horten,  Speculative  und  pi,gitii:e 
Theulo(iie  des  Islam  nach.  Rdzi  (1209  f)  tind  ihre  Kritik  durch 
Tui:l{ii73  t),  Leipzig,  1912.  D.  S.  MaRGOLIOUTH. 

KALEVALA. — The  Kalevala,  the  national  epic 
of  Finland,  is  unique  in  literature.  It  is  a  poem 
in  fifty  runes  or  cantos,  averaging  nearly  500  lines 
each,  compiled  from  popular  songs  by  an  industri- 
ous patriot.  He  pieced  his  acquisitions  together 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  without  any  essential 
alterations  or  padding,  and  with  such  success  that 
Max  Miiller  and  many  others  have  placed  the 
Kalevala  among  the  half-dozen  great  world-epics. 

There  is  practically  no  suggestion  that  the  poem 
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is  the  work  of  one  author.  Its  component  parts 
■were  produced  by  various  singers  at  different 
periods  ;  hut  sporadic  traces  of  apparent  Christian 
influence  help  us  to  limit  its  youth  if  not  its  age. 
These  hards  were  all  inspired  with  a  passionate 
love  for  their  nation  and  with  sympathy  for  the 
popular  traditions,  and  they  reflected  the  character 
and  natural  bent  of  the  people  as  peaceable  yet 
patriotic,  practical  yet  superstitious,  simple-minded 
yet  romantic. 

[i.  Original  materials.  —  The  materials  of  the 
Kalevala  consist  not  only  of  epic,  but  also  of  lyric 
and  magic  folk-poems.  The  fusion  of  the  various 
types  and  themes  —  a  process  which,  in  many 
cases,  had  already  been  effected  among  the  people 
themselves — was  possible  because  the  whole  mass 
M'as  of  a  single  metrical  form,  the  octosyllabic 
trochaic. 

i.  The  epic  poems.  —  These  were  composed 
partly  among  the  Finns  and  partly  among  the 
Esthonians,  although  it  was  among  the  Karelians 
of  Ingria  (in  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg)  in 
East  Finland,  and  in  districts  lying  beyond  the 
borders  of  Finland  (the  Governments  of  Olonetz 
and  Archangel)  that  the  epics  were  moulded  and 
linked  together  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be 
combined  into  an  epic  whole.  These  epic  poems 
may  be  classified  as  (a)  songs  of  heroes,  {b)  legends, 
(c)  ballads  of  chivalry,  [d)  imaginative  songs,  and 
(e)  songs  of  everyday  life. 

(rt)  Songs  of  heroes. — These  date  from  a  period 
anterior  to  the  official  adoption  of  Christianity  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century.  The  names  of 
the  various  heroes  have  in  certain  cases  been  con- 
nected with  those  of  Scandinavian  heroes,  as,  e.g., 
Kaleva  (cf.  Gaelic  weold  Finnum  in  Widsio)  witli 
Kylfing  Skilfing ;  Vetra  (Vetrikka,  from  which 
comes  veitikka,  'rogue,'  in  the  Kalevala)  or  Utra 
(from  which  perhaps  Untamo)  with  Vederas,  Veder- 
geatas  in  Beoioulf ;  Osmusor  Osmo  with  Osmund, 
Asmundr ;  Rego  or  Riiko  with  rikr ;  Hermandroinen 
with  Hermanarik.  Vuojolainen  means  '  the  Goth- 
lander.'  The  name  Aliti  or  Ahvo,  which,  as  de- 
noting the  '  water-dweller,'  has  been  derived  from 
ahva,  'water,'  is  likewise  a  human  name,  to 
which  are  attached  epithets  signifying  dignity 
and  strength.  Even  Viiiniimoinen,  '  dweller  in 
the  narrow  sea,'  is  to  be  interpreted,  not  as  a 
divine  name  (as  the  present  writer  assumed  in 
art.  Finns  [Ancient],  vol.  vi.  p.  24''),  but  as  a  hero- 
name.  The  name  of  the  smith,  Ilmarinen,  as  con- 
nected with  the  sky-god  Ilmarinen,  was  formed 
from  that  of  a  smith  called  Ismaro  (from  Osmaro). 
To  this  group  of  songs  belong  also  those  of  Jouka- 
moinen  '  tlie  mighty'  (?),  Lemminkainen  'the 
beloved '  (?),  and  Kaukamoinen. 

These  lieroes  are  represented  as  beautiful  and 
strong,  with  long  curling  hair.  They  wear  mantles 
of  red  or  blue  material,  and  always  have  a  sword 
by  their  side.  Tliey  travel  on  horseback  or  by 
boat.  They  are  rich  in  lands  and  gold,  and  possess 
slaves.  They  drink  home-brewed  intoxicating  ale, 
and  seduce  maidens,  yet  they  are  less  eager  for 
gold,  ale,  or  women  than  for  feats  of  warlike 
prowess.^ 

The  heroes,  however,  are  also  capable  workers 
in  field  and  meadow,  and  they  are  skilled  black- 
smiths.     Moreover,  they  are  poets,  singers,  and 
musicians.      As  experts  in  magic  and  healing  they 
know  how  to  fashion  the  magic  runes.     They  are 
1  Cf.  the  words  of  Lemminkainen  in  Kalevala,  xii.  74-106 : 
'But  for  home-brewed  ale  I  care  not, 
Rather  would  I  drink  stream-water 
From  the  end  of  tarry  rudder. 
Nought  I  care  for  home-stored  treasures  ; 
One  mark  won  by  far  is  better.' 
Cf.  also  (xxx.  1-106)  the  fine  lament  of  his  ship  of  war,  and  his 
comrade's  eager  readiness  to  follow  him,  though  that  comrade 
had  but  recently  married  a  young  wife. 


designated  kings,  holy  ones,  and  gods.  In  popular 
usage  some  of  their  names  still  survive  as  designa- 
tions of  individuals  belonging  to  a  former  race  of 
heroes,  and  also  as  names  of  stars  (cf.  K.  Krohn, 
'  Kaleva  und  seine  Sippe  '  in  Journal  Soc.  Finno- 
ougr.  XXX.  [1914]  35). 

[b)  Legendary  jjocms. — These  consist  mainly  of 
stories  about  Christ,  and  from  them  the  Kusso- 
Karelian  popular  poets  in  the  Government  of  Arch- 
angel had  compiled  a  legendary  epic,  '  The  Cycle 
of  the  Creator'  (J.  and  K.  Krohn,  Kantclettaren 
tutklmuksia  ['Investigations  of  Kanteletar '],  Hel- 
singfors,  1900-01,  iii.).  An  important  element  in 
the  Sampo  myth  of  the  Kalevala  is  the  beautiful 
legend  narrating  the  deliverance  of  the  sun,  which 
was  brought  by  the  Saviour  from  Pohjola,  '  realm 
of  the  North '  (i.e.  hell),  and  set  in  a  tree  of  gold — 
first  of  all  among  the  lower  branches,  whence  he 
shone  only  upon  the  rich  and  the  wise,  and  then 
among  the  higher  branches,  from  which  he  gave 
light  to  all  without  distinction.  The  song  of 
Lemminkainen's  death  is  the  same  version  of 
Christ's  death  which  is  reproduced  in  the  Icelandic 
myth  of  Balder  {Finn.-ngr.  Forsch.  v.  [1905]  83- 
138).  Fart  of  the  account  of  Vainamoinen's  voyage 
belonged  originally  to  a  legend  telling  of  the  storm 
on  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret — a  legend  which  also 
underlies  the  story  of  Thor  and  the  Midgard  serpent 
{ib.  vii.  [1907]  167-180).  The  dreadful  rush  of  blood 
from  the  wound  in  Vainamoinen's  knee  is  taken 
from  the  narrative  of  the  blood  which  flowed  from 
Christ  upon  the  Cross,  and  Vainamoinen's  journey 
to  Tuonela  is  simply  a  transcript  of  Ciirist's  descent 
to  Hades.  The  story  of  Henry  of  England,  the 
apostle  of  Finland,  is,  however,  of  purely  Finnish 
origin. 

(c)  Ballads  of  chivalry. — These  date  from  medi- 
feval  times,  and  are  mainly  of  Scandinavian  origin. 
To  this  class  belongs  the  song  of  Kullervo's  (origin- 
ally Turo's)  sister  in  the  Kalevala  (Grundtvig,  no. 
338,  Hr.  Truelses  Dotre ;  Child,  no.  14,  Babylon). 
The  song  of  livana  Kojosenpoika  was  composed 
in  Ingria  on  the  model  of  a  llussian  bylin  by 
Ivan  Godinovic  ;  and  to  it  corresjjonds  the  story  of 
the  second  wooing  of  Ilmarinen  in  the  Kalevala. 
'  Elina's  Death,'  the  greatest  Finnish  ballad  of  real 
dramatic  power,  is,  however,  a  genuinely  Finnish 
folk-poem. 

(d)  Imaginative  poems. — This  class  consists  of 
poems  ostensibly  but  not  really  mythical,  such  as 
those  telling  of  the  process  of  creation  from  Inrds' 
eggs,  of  the  giant  oak,  of  the  huge  ox,  and  of  the 
courtship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  genuinely 
mythical  song  of  Sampsii  Pellervoinen  (cf.  art. 
Finns  [Ancient],  vol.  vi.  p.  25*)  is  a  ritual  poem. 

(c)  Narrative  }}oems  of  everyday  life. — These  are 
chiefly  about  wives  and  maidens. 

ii.  Lyric  poems. — This  class  is  now  represented 
in  West  Finland  only  by  lullabies,  nursery  rhymes, 
and  pastoral  songs.  These  songs,  as  yet  only 
slightly  investigated,  arose  mainly  in  Esthonia, 
thence  finding  their  way  through  Ingria  to  Finnish 
and  Russian  Karelia,  though  it  is  probable  enough 
that  some  of  them  took  shape  among  the  Eastern 
Finns  themselves.  The  most  important  sub-group 
is  that  of  the  marriage-songs. 

iii.  Magic  poems.  — These  were  versified  in 
West  Finland  from  the  Christian  spells  of  the 
Scandinavians,  and  in  East  Finland  were  further 
elaborated  and  embellished  with  additions  from 
the  epic  poems.  The  Christian  appellations  of  the 
characters  involved  are  in  some  cases  retained  ;  in 
others  they  are  superseded  by  heathen  designa- 
tions, and  in  still  larger  numbers  are  transformed 
into  names  apparently  heathen.  The  later  Finnish 
mythology  is  dealt  with  in  Siiomensitvun  usknnnot, 
i.  Stionialaisten  runojen  uskonto  ('The  Religions 
of    the  Ii'lnnish  Race,'  i.    '  The  Religion  of  the 
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Finnish  Poems'),  the  fust  part  of  whicli  lias  just 
appeared  (Borgo,  1914).  Of  these  originally  Chris- 
tian names  occurring  in  tlie  Kalevala,  a  few  may  be 
mentioned  as  examples  : 

Mielikki,  the  ^fxliltss  of  the  forest,  is  formed  from  mieluiga, 
'pleasatit,'  an  oiiithct  of  St.  Aiine  (Annikki);  her  other  name, 
Miiiierkki,  is  a  corruplioii  of  Tniiiierkki,  lllinraerki  (Swed. 
Hivunclrike,  '  kiii},'iloiii  of  liiiiveii ') ;  Kuippana  (also  Kuihlana, 
Kuilua,  and  Huitua),  llie  name  of  the  forest-god,  is  a  folk- 
etymological  derivative  from  llubertus,  the  tutelary  saint  of  the 
hunter.  Ilmatar,  'the  air  maiden,"  Luoiinotar,  'the  nature 
maiden,'  and  Suvetar  or  Eteliitiir,  '  the  daughter  of  the  South,' 
are  all  epithets  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  is  also  Kivutar,  '  maiden 
of  sorrows,'  on  the  Kipumiiki,  '  the  mount  of  sorrows '  (i.e. 
Golgotha).  K.    KrOHN.] 

2.  Name  and  subject.  —  The  word  Kalevala 
(KdlcvalCi)  is  deriveil  I'ruiu  Kaleva,  the  progenitor 
of  the  Finnish  heroes,  and  means  '  the  land  of  tlie 
heroes.'  Kaleva  himself  does  not  appear  in  the 
epic ;  but  Kalevatar,  his  daughter,  and  Kale- 
valainen,  his  descendant,  are  mentioned.  In  the 
poem  there  are  five  main  characters  :  Viiiniimoinen, 
the  patriotic  minstrel ;  Ilmarinen,  the  magic  smith  ; 
Lemminkiiinen,  the  reckless  ailventurer  ;  KuUervo, 
a  morose  and  violent  slave  ;  and  Louhi,  the  mistress 
of  Pohjola,  a  cr.afty  witch. 

Pohjola,  the  North  cotmtry,  is  in  the  poem 
understood  to  be  Lapland,  or  a  dismal  land  to  the 
north  thereof ;  and  Kalevala,  of  course,  is  Fin- 
land. Throughout  the  epic  there  is  a  continual 
conflict  between  the  Finns  and  the  Lap] is,  rejire- 
sentiug  the  constant  o])position  between  light  and 
darkness,  good  and  evil.  The  hero  is  always  able 
to  overcome  an  evil  power  if  he  can  chant  the 
origin  of  it,  implying  probably  that  we  could 
exterminate  evil  if  we  only  knew  how  or  whence 
it  came.  The  conflict  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
magic  arts,  which  generally  presuppose  toil  of  some 
kind,  thus  suggesting  that  the  best  magic  consists 
in  industry,  skill,  and  perseverance.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  how  frequently  humble  instruments 
are  enlisted  for  the  attainment  of  great  ends,  and 
how  high  a  moral  tone  pervades  the  epic  from 
beginning  to  end. 

3.  Origin. — The  Kalevala  is  unique  in  being  the 
only  example  of  a  national  epic  compiled  from 
songs  actually  existing  among  the  people,  inde- 
pendent of  a  larger  national  poem.  The  compiler, 
Elias  Lcinnrot,  visited  the  most  remote  districts  of 
his  beloved  land,  industriously  and  carefully  reap- 
ing and  gleaning  from  aged  singers  and  reciters 
such  songs  or  fragments  as  they  knew.  His 
harvest  was  rich,  and  it  has  a  literary  charm  abso- 
lutely unknown  in  compilations,  and  only  to  be 

.found  in  a  work  proceeding  from  one,  antl  that  a 
more  than  usually  gifted,  author. 

Finnish  literature  proper  is  not  ancient  in  the 
sense  of  having  come  down  in  parchment  or  print 
from  former  centuries.  It  is  tiaditional,  and  was 
handed  on  from  sire  to  son  until  about  a  century 
ago.  Nearly  all  the  traditional  poetry  is  anony- 
mous and  composed  in  nnrhymed  lines  of  eight 
syllables,  in  the  versification  with  which  Long- 
fellow has  made  us  familiar  in  Iliawntha,  the  idea 
of  which  was  derived  from  the  Kalevala.  At  first 
the  versification  of  the  translation  seems  cramped, 
but  the  reader  is  quickly  undeceived  ;  for  the 
vigour  and  grace  of  the  poetry  compel  his  ad- 
miration. One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this 
versification  is  ])arallelism,  such  as  we  find  in 
some  of  the  OT  Psalms,  the  second  line  repeating 
the  sense  of  the  first,  either  in  diflerent  Avords  or 
giving  a  new  shade  of  meaning.  Many  of  the 
songs  are  rich  in  imagery  and  choice  of  language 
through  this  poetic  form.  The  other  features  of 
this  poetry  are  more  common  in  other  literatures  ; 
alliteration  and  assonance,  for  exami)le,  are  freely 
employed. 

Lbnnrot  has  is.stied  two  collections  in  addition 
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to  the  Kalevala.  These  are  Loitsurunoja,  'The 
Magic  Songs  of  the  Finnish  Peo])le '  (llelsingfors, 
I88u),  consisting  of  some  900  incantations,  invoca- 
tions, and  other  religious  formulas,  which  help  us 
to  understand  the  superstitions  and  magic  of  the 
Finns ;  and  Kantclelar,  '  The  Daughter  of  the 
Harp'  (1st  ed.,  llelsingfors,  1S40  [with  variants], 
3rd  eil.,  1887),  consisting  of  lyrics  and  ballad  poetry 
which  reveal  the  customs,  habits,  and  life  of  the 
people  in  all  their  phases. 

As  these  traditional  songs  were  collated,  the 
students  of  literature  noticed  the  frequency  with 
which  certain  names  and  characters  appeared  ;  and 
it  gradually  dawned  on  them  that  these  frag- 
mentary incidents  might  belong  to  some  complete 
tale.  Kdbrts  were,  therefore,  made  to  gather  in 
from  every  quarter  every  song  or  verse  in  the 
Finnish  tongue,  and  eventually,  in  1835,  Lounrot 
published  a  collection  of  the  epi.sodes  and  verses 
that  .seemed  to  belong  to  an  original  epic,  and  to 
this  comjiilation  he  gave  the  name  Kalevala.  He 
divided  the  work  into  32  cantos  or  runes,  the  whole 
amounting  to  some  12,000  lines.  But  he  was  not 
satisfied ;  and  he  continued  to  gather  material 
until,  in  1849,  he  issued  the  Kalevala  as  we  now 
have  it,  in  50  cantos,  containing,  in  all,  22,793 
lines.  Lonnrot  alone  is  responsible  for  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  material.  As  the 
original  fragments  and  songs,  culled  from  many 
sources,  h.ive  been  carefully  preserved,  often  in 
many  variants,  it  is  known  that  the  compiler  made 
only  such  trivial  additions  and  alterations  as  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  weld  the  fragments  into 
a  connected  whole.  Universal  praise  has  been 
accorded  to  him  for  his  self-restraint,  his  literary 
skill,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  unknown  poets  wlio.se 
songs  had  survived  until  he  re.scued  them  from 
possible  ol)livion. 

4.  Scheme  of  the  epic— Tlie  great  defect  of 
the  Kalevala  as  a  work  of  art  is  its  lack  of  unity 
and  continuity.  Much  might  be  left  out,  and 
additional  verses  or  even  runes  might  be  inserted, 
without  attracting  the  attention  or  decreasing  or 
increasing  the  interest.  For  this  reason  it  is 
difficult  to  indicate  in  few  words  what  the  subject 
of  the  Kalevala  really  is.  In  the  poem  there  are 
at  least  four  main  cycles  of  songs  ;  and,  in  addition, 
seven  sei)aiate  romances  are  woven  into  the  epic. 
The  four  cycles  are  :  ('^0  the  Sampo  Song.s,  in 
which,  inter  alia,  we  find  the  Finnish  conception 
of  the  Creation  ;  (b)  the  Viiiniimoinen  .songs,  i.e. 
songs  relating  to  the  national  hero,  apart  from  the 
Sampo  cycle  ;  (c)  the  Lemminkiiinen  songs  ;  and 
{d)  the  KuUervo  cycle.  Probably  it  would  be  right 
to  say  that  the  Sampo  is  the  key  to  the  Kalevala. 
For  the  story  of  the  Sampo  and  its  possession  by 
the  Finnish  people— the  origin,  the  hiding,  the 
quest,  the  rape,  and  the  loss  of  the  Sampo — is  the 
central  fact  that  makes  the  poem  an  epic  ;  and 
Lonnrot  himself  saj's  that,  without  the  Sampo,  the 
Kalevala  would  fall  into  a  number  of  independent 
cycles  having  very  little  connexion  with  each  other. 

5.  The  Sampo  cycle. — 

Ilmatar,  the  daughter  of  the  Air,  tired  of  lofty  solitude, 
descended  to  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  was  embraced  by 
the  boisterous  waves.  She  was  tos-ed  about  for  700  years  before 
she  shaped  the  earth  and  could  bring  forth  her  son  Vainamoinen. 
In  due  time  this  son  cleared  the  land  and  sowed  barley  and 
other  plants.  He  wooed  a  Lapland  girl,  Aino,  but  she  would 
not  marry  him,  and  was  drowned  in  est  aping  from  his  ardour. 
His  mother  advised  him  to  seek  a  bride  in  Pohjola,  the  North 
country  ;  and,  as  he  was  riding  over  the  water  on  his  magic 
steed,  Aino's  lirother  shot  at  him  and  killed  the  horse.  Vaina- 
moinen, however,  was  conveyed  by  an  eagle  to  the  castle  of 
Pohjola,  whose  mistress,  Ix)uhi,  offered  to  give  him  her  beautiful 
daughter  if  he  would  forge  for  her  the  .Sampo,  a  magic  mill, 
which  could  produce,  on  demand,  either  grain  or  salt  or  gold, 
the  symbols  of  prosperity.  Vainamoinen  himself  could  not 
make  the  mill,  but  he  sent  his  younger  brother  Ilmarinen,  by 
whose  magic  the  task  was  accomplished  and  the  Sampo  given 
to  Louhi.  Vaiiinnioinen,  Iliiiarinen,  and  Lemminl;;iin<  n  in  tiirn 
made  love  to  Louhi 's  daughter,  but  she  chose  the  haudbci::e 
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smith,  Ilmarinen,  who  made  the  Sanipo.  So  long  as  the  magic 
mill  remained  in  Pohjola,  tlie  country  prospered  exceedingly. 
Kullervo,  having  been  ill-treated  by  Louhi's  daughter,  11- 
marinen's  wife,  killed  her.  Thereafter  the  three  wooers  set 
out  on  an  e.xpedition  to  Pohjola  to  recover  the  Sampo  which 
Loulii  had  liidden  under  a  mountain  and  protected  most 
cunninglj'.  Eventually  they  overcame  every  difficulty,  seized 
the  Sampo,  and  escaped  with  it.  But  Louhi  followed  them, 
and  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  the  Sampo  fell  into  the  sea 
and  was  broken  into  fragments,  some  of  wliich  were  cast  upon 
the  shore.  VJiinamdiuen  regained  enough  to  ensure  the 
prosperity  of  Kalevala  ;  but  Louhi  secured  only  a  fragment,  so 
small  that  it  was  of  no  benefit  to  her  or  Pohjola. 

This  is  the  natural  close  to  the  epic ;  but  the 
last  canto  of  620  lines  has  an  interest  of  its  own. 

6.  The  Finnish  Virgin  Mary  myth.— The  fiftieth 
and  final  canto  of  the  Kalevala  gives  us  the  story 
of  Marjatta. 

She  was  a  damsel  who  was  rarely  beautiful, 
'  And  was  always  pure  and  holy. 
And  was  ever  very  modest.' 
One  day  on  the  mountains  she  swallowed  a  cranberry  and  so 
conceived.     She  was  discarded  by  her  kindred  and  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  stable  of  lliisi,  the  Evil  One ;   and  there, 
warmed  by  the  vapours  of  the  fire-breathuig  steed,  she  found 
comfort ; 

'  And  a  little  boy  was  born  her, 
And  a  sinless  child  was  given, 
On  the  hay  in  horses'  stable. 
On  the  hay  in  horses'  manger.' 
The  child  was  spirited  away    whilst  Ma'rjatta  slept.     In  her 
distress  she  sought  him  far  and  wide.     The  stars  and  the  moon 
refused  to  reveal  the  hiding-place;  but  the  sun  directed  the 
mother  to  the  spot  where  he  was  concealed.     Tlie  child  grew  in 
beauty,  increasing    in  strength  and  in  wifdoin  and  in  favour 
with  men,  so  that  'All  Suomi  [Finland]  saw  and  wondered.' 
Marjatta  sent  for  a  priest  to  baptize  him  ;  but  he  desired  proof 
that  the  boy  was  no  son  of  some  black  wizard.     Vainiimoinen, 
being  appealed  to,  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  suggested 
that,  as  the  boy  had  sjjrung  from   a  berry,  he  ought  to  be 
exposed  on  the  mountains.     But  the  fortnight-old  child  spoke 
up  for  himself  and  reproved  Viiin;imoiueu  for  his  unrighteous 
judgment.    The  priest  immediately  took  the  side  of  the  boy, 
crossed  him,  and 

'  Quick  baptized  the  child  with  water, 
As  the  king  of  all  Karelia 
And  the  lord  of  all  the  mighty.' 
Greatly  ofiftnded, 

'  Then  the  aged  Vainiimoinen 
Went  upon  his  journey  singing, 

Sailed  away  to  loftier  regions. 

To  the  land  beneath  the  heavens,' 
leaving  behind  his  harp  and  his  songs  as  a  parting  gift  to  his 
people. 

7.  Other  cycles  and  separate  romances.— In  the 

course  of  the  epic  there  are  many  songs  and  episodes 
in  which  Viiinainoinen,  the  Finnish  national  liero, 
appears,  and  in  wliich  national  customs  and  habits 
are  delineated  witli  minuteness  and  vigour. 

The  Lemminkainen  songs  set  forth  the  misad- 
ventures of  this  reckless  adventurer.  Time  after 
time  he  escapes  disaster  or  death  by  his  own  magic 
skill  or  that  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  is  devotedly 
attached. 

The  Kullervo  cycle  has  hardly  any  connexion 
with  the  main  subject  of  the  Kalevala  ;  and  these 
songs,  with  one  peculiarly  sad  episode,  are  intro- 
duced because  Kullervo  killed  Ilmarinen's  wife. 

The  separate  romances  include  the  strange  and 
moving  tale  of  Aino,  the  fishing  for  the  Maiden  of 
Vellamo,  the  wooing  of  the  Virgin  of  tlie  Air,  the 
Golden  Maiden,  the  Son  of  Kojonen's  wooing,  the 
deliverance  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  story  of 
Marjatta,  already  described. 

_  Literature.— A  full  bibliography  up  to  the  year  1910  is  given 
in  the  last  Finnish  ed.  of  the  Kalevala,  published  at  Helsingfors 
in  that  year.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  best  books  on  the 
Kalevala  are  to  be  had  only  in  Finnish,  a  language  which  is  but 
little  known  by  scholars  of  other  lands ;  but  translations  of 
some  of  these  are  promised  in  more  common  tongues.  The 
most  important  of  these  works  are :  E.  Aspelin,  Kalevalan 
tufkimuicsia  {' Resea.vchcs  on  the  Kalevala'),  i.  (Helsingfors, 
1882);  J.  Krohn,  Suomalaisen  kirjallisuuden  historial'  instorv 
of  Fiimish  Literature'),  i.  'Kalevala,'  Helsingfors,  1SS3-S'5 
(Swedish  tr.,  1891);  A.  Ahlqvist,  Kalevalan  karjalalsiins 
('  Karelian  Origin  of  the  Kalevala  '),  do.  ISS"  ;  K.  Krohn  Kale- 
valam  runnjen  histm-in  ('  History  of  the  Kalevala  Songs'),  do. 
1903-10;  F.  Ohrt,  Kalcatla  som  Folkedigtninf)  och  Kaliunal- 
epos,  Copenhagen,  1907  (contains  a  trustworthy  suminarv  of 
the  most  recent  Finnish  research).  Translations  of  the  Kalevala 
have  apiJiared  m  Swedish  by  M.  A.  Castren,  Helsingfors, 


1844,  and  K.  Collan,  do.  1864-C8,  in  French  by  L.  Le  Due, 
Paris,  1S45  and  18US,  in  German  by  A.  Schiefner,  Helsingfors, 
1852,  and  H.  Paul,  do.  1883-86,  in  Hungarian  Ijy  F.  Barna, 
Pesth,  1871,  and  B.  Vikar,  do.  1909,  in  Russian  by  L.  P. 
Bjelskij,  St.  Petersburg,  18S9,  in  Italian  by  T.  Cocchi,  Citta 
di  Ca.ajlla,  19u9,  P.  E.  Pavolini,  Milan,  1910,  and  F.  di 
Silvestre-Falconieri,  do.  1910,  in  Esthonian  by  M.  I.  Eisen, 
Dorpat,  1S91  and  1898,  in  Bohemian  by  J.  Holecek,  Prague, 
1894-9.'^,  and  in  English  by  J.  M.  Crawford,  New  York,  1»SS, 
and  W.  F.  Kirby,  London,  1907.  C.  J.  Billson,  The  Popular 
Poetry  of  the  Finns,  London,  1900,  is  a  brief  and  excellent 
introduction  to  the  epic.  The  best  known  (but  already  out  of 
date)  work  on  the  subject  is  Domenico  Comparetti,  Der 
Kalewala,  Ualle,  1892,  Eng.  tr.  by  I.  M.  Anderton,  The 
Traditional  Poetry  of  the  Finns,  London,  1398  (with  intro- 
duction by  A.  Lang).  J.  Beveridge. 

KALIGHAT.— Kalighat  (Kali,  a  form  of  Durga 
[q-v.],  and  ghat,  Skr.  gha'tta,  Beng.  Hind,  ghat, 
'a  flight  of  steps  for  bathing  and  other  purposes 
on  a  river  bank '),  where  the  most  sacred  temple 
of  the  Indian  goddess  Kiill  is  situated,  is  now  a 
southern  suburb  of  Calcutta.  Tolly's  Nullah, 
earlier  Gangasagar  Nullah,  the  tidal  water-course 
from  the  Hugli  upon  Avhich  the  temple  stands, 
represents  the  ancient  course  of  the  sacred  river 
Ganges.  It  is  still  termed  the  Ganges,  and  revered 
as  such  by  the  pilgrims  and  worshippers  at  Kali- 
ghat. The  modern  name  Tolly's  Nullah  merely 
commemorates  a  Colonel  Tolly  who,  in  1775,  was 
at  the  expense  of  deepening  the  nullah,  or  water- 
course. The  old  course  of  the  Ganges  was  dis- 
appearing, but  now  lives  again  as  a  cross-country 
canal.  The  name  Kfdighat  itself  signifies  the 
ghclt,  or  steps,  of  Kali  by  which  the  worshippers 
from  the  temple  descended  to  the  stream  for  their 
ablutions. 

The  original  temple  of  Kali  stood  within  what 
is  now  the  city  of  Calcutta,  not  in  the  suburb  of 
Kalighat,  three  miles  farther  south.  The  mytho- 
logical legend  of  its  sanctity  is  now,  however, 
quite  rooted  in  the  popular  mind  in  connexion 
with  the  latter,  not  the  former,  place. 

Daksa,  father  of.Sati  (a  title  of  Durga  or  K.ali,  wife  of  the 
god  Mahadeva  or  Siva),  omits  to  invite  Mahadeva  to  a  great 
sacrificial  gathering  at  his  house,  to  which  all  the  other  gods 
are  invited.  Sati  asks  an  explanation  of  the  indignity,  and  her 
father  adds  insult  to  injury  by  calling  her  husband  Mahadeva 
names.  Unable  to  bear  the  humiliation,  Sati  causes  her  soul 
to  leave  her  body.  Then  Mahadeva,  furious  at  the  news  of 
Sati's  death,  sweeps  down  upon  the  scene,  picks  up  Sati's  dead 
body  from  the  ground,  and  dances  madly  about  with  it, 
threatening  destruction  to  the  whole  world.  Through  Brahma 
the  Creator,  the  gods  succeed  in  inducing  Visnu,  the  Pre- 
server, to  save  creation  from  the  wrath  of  the  terrible  destroyer 
Mahadeva,  mad  with  grief  and  drunk  with  loss.  Visnu  flings 
his  discus  at  the  body  of  Sati  in  Mahadeva's  hands  and  breaks 
the  body  into  fifty-one  pieces,  which  fall  to  earth  in  various 
places.  Every  spot  where  a  fragment  falls  becomes  from  that 
moment  a  holy  spot  full  of  the  divine  spirit  of  Sati.  Cal- 
cutta is  one  of  the  fifty-one  spots  so  consecrated,  for  the  little 
toe  of  the  right  foot  of  Sati  fell  upon  its  site  {Census  of  India, 
1.901,  vii.  i.  [Calcutta]  5). 

Such  is  the  mythological  explanation  of  the 
sanctity  and  rejiute  of  the  place  known  at  first  as 
Kaliksetra,  or  the  place  of  Kali,  and  subsequently 
as  Calcutta.  Kaliksetra  is  mentioned  in  the 
Pithamala  of  the  Nigamakalpa,  which  may  take 
us  as  far  back  as  the  12th  century. 

Other  forms  of  the  legend  are  given  by  C.  R. 
Wilson  {Early  Annals  of  the  English  in  Bengal, 
i.  129,  note)  and  by  W.  W.  Hunter  (Statistical 
Account  of  Bengal,  vol.  i. ).  Wilson  also  gives  a 
dill'erent  derivation  for  Calcutta,  and  Hunter  would 
derive  the  name  from  Kalighat  itself. 

When  and  liow  the  Kali  temple  in  Calcutta  was 
superseded  by  that  at  Kalighat  is  not  known,  but 
by  the  year  A.D.  1495  a  Kalighat  was  in  existence 
separate  from  Calcutta,  and  as  a  place  of  worship, 
wliich  apparently  Calcutta  had  ceased  to  be  (see 
Bipro-das,  a  Bengali  poet,  quoted  by  Wilson,  o}). 
cit.  ;  see  also  W.  Ward,  Hindoos",  Madras,  1815, 
ii.  12511.). 

According  to  tradition,  it  was  during  an  eartli- 
quake  in  the  15th  cent,  that  the  Calcutta  temple 
disappeared.     Kali's  shrine  was  thereupon  raised 
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at  the  Kalighat  in  the  neif^hbourhood  of  her 
husband's  shrine  in  the  adjoininj,'  suburb  of  Bha- 
wanipur.  To  Kalighat  also,  as  has  been  said,  the 
mythological  account  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Calcutta 
shrine  has  now  been  transferred,  with  further  local 
particulars  added.  In  these  additions  we  seem  to 
see  a  ray  of  light  cast  upon  the  beginnings  of  the 
southern  shrine. 

In  the  neighbourhood  where  the  temple  now  stands,  so  the 
Kalighat  legend  runs,  somewhere  about  the  15th  cent,  lived  an 
ascetic,  oy  name  Jangal  Gir  ['  tenant  of  the  jungle'?].  To  him 
one  night  Kali  herself  revealed  that  one  of  the  portions  of  her 
body  had  descended  to  earth  there.  Next  day  Jangal  Gir  dug 
down  at  the  spot,  foutid  '  the  petrified  toes,'  and  set  them  up 
for  worship  in  a  small  wooden  house  (Wilson,  i.  130). 

Jaiigal  Gir,  a  jungle  devotee,  the  traditional 
founder  of  Kalighat  about  the  15th  cent.,  was 
himself  probably,  as  a  historical  fact,  the  first 
attraction  to  draw  worshippers  thither.  The 
reverence  for  holy  men  is  an  attractive  feature  of 
Hinduism. 

Two  centuries  later  than  Bipro-das,  in  1676, 
■when  Streynsham  Master  visited  the  Hugli  on 
behalf  of  the  East  India  Co.,  he  referred  in  his 
description  of  the  river  to  the  shrine  at  Kalighat, 
and  made  no  reference  whatever  to  Calcutta, 
whose  secular  era  had  not  yet  dawned  (Wilson, 
i.  54).  Finally,  by  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent, 
the  repute  of  Krdighat  is  apparent.  Leading  past 
the  town  of  Calcutta,  upon  the  east,  lay  a  great 
pilgrim  thoroughfare  to  Kalighiit,  known  as  '  the 
Broad  Road,'  now  Bentinck  St.  and  Chowringhi 
Road.  The  Gahgd  Bhakti  Tarahginl  of  about 
A.D.  1740  speaks  of  Kalighat  as  a  wonderful  place, 
where  the  worship  '  is  celebrated  with  much  pomp 
and  sacrifice  '  (Census  of  India,  1901,  Vll.  i.  8  and 
11,  note).  The  author  of  the  Census  Report  of  1901 
gives  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  shi'ine 
and  the  Tantric  rites  associated  Avith  Kali-worship 
began  to  rise  into  prominence  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  cent.,  when  the  Avell-known  Hindu  general 
Man-singh  ruled  Bengal  for  the  Muhammadan 
Emperor. 

The  buildings  within  the  temple  enclosure  are 
not  in  themselves  in  any  way  distinctive  or  of 
architectural  note.  The  features  of  Kalighat  are 
the  packed  crowds  of  worshippers  and  tlie  great 
slaughter  of  young  goats  on  the  days  of  the  annual 
celebrations  of  the  Durga  Puja  and  tlie  Kali  Pujil 
{piljci  —  '  worship ').  Between  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred goats  are  said  to  be  sacrificed  during  the  three 
daj^s  of  the  Durga  Puja.  The  decapitation  taking 
place  ■within  the  temple  enclosure,  it  becomes  at 
such  times  a  veritable  shambles,  muddy  with 
trodden  earth  and  blood.  From  the  place  of  de- 
V  capitation  the  heads  are  carried  to  be  piled  up 
before  the  idol,  and  become  thereafter  temple 
perquisites,  the  worshipper  carrying  away  the  body 
with  him  to  furnish  the  family  feast. 

'  In  this  [sacrificing]  there  is  no  idea  of  eflfacing  guilt  or 
making  a  vicarious  offering  for  sin  '  (M.  Monier- Williams,  Brah- 
maiiism  and  Hinduism*,  London,  1S91,  p.  25). 

The  great  mass  of  the  crowd,  too  poor  to  oiler  a 
goat,  press  eagerly  into  the  passage  before  the 
eastern  door  of  the  shrine  to  enjoy  the  opportunity 
of  saluting  the  goddess  as  they  pass  and  of  casting 
their  copper  coin  at  her  feet. 

Kalighat  is  of  special  interest  to  the  student  of 
religions  as  the  chief  scene  of  bloody  sacrifices 
within  India,  probaljly  in  the  whole  world.  Such 
sacrifices  are  associated  with  the  worshi])  of  certain 
goddesses— Kali,  the  m«  to*,  or  Mothers,  of  Western, 
and  the  amynans,  or  Mothers,  of  Southern  India, 
and  others.  At  Kalighat,  probably  upon  an  aljo- 
riginal  basis,  they  illustrate  the  later  Sakta  and 
Tantric  aspects  of  Hinduism. 

The  Durga  Puja,  supposed  to  be  a  festival  of  the 
autumnaj  e([uinox,  falls  within  the  sixth  Bengali 
mouth,  Asviu,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 


second  quarter  of  the  moon  (the  eighth  day  of  the 
new  moon  between  15th  Sejjt.  and  15th  Oct.).  Of 
the  three  days,  the  second  is  the  chief  day  at 
Kalighat.  The  date  of  the  Kali  Puja  (Z;<7/a=  black) 
is  fixed  by  the  darkest  night,  the  night  of  no 
moon,  of  the  seventh  Bengali  month,  Kartik  (the 
night  of  no  moon  between  15th  Oct.  and  15th 
Nov.). 

LiTERATDRB.  —  Calcutta  Review,  vols,  iii.,  xviii.,  xxxv. ; 
Indian  Census  liepoitu,  1901,  licnjal  himI  Calcutta ;  W.  W. 
Hunter,  Statistical  Account  nf  JJen'/al,  i.  (I>ondon,  1875);  lA 
ii.  (Is73);  W.  J.  Wilkins,  Modern  Hinduism'^,  Calcutta,  1900  ; 
C.  R.  Wilson,  Early  AnnaU  of  the  Enijlish  in  Bcwjal,  i. 
(London,  1895).  JOHN   MoUIUSON. 

KALMUKS.— See  Mongols. 

KALWAR  (Skr.  kalyapala,  'a  distiller,' /ox^ye, 
'spirituous  liquor'). — The  tribe  of  distillers,  liquor- 
sellers,  and  traders,  the  great  majority  claiming  to 
be  Hindus  by  religion,  found  in  all  parts  of  India, 
but  most  numerous  in  Bihar  and  <.ni>.-^a  and  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh.  At  the 
Census  of  1911  they  numbered  954,241.  Like  most 
of  the  trading  classes  of  India,  theKalwars,  though 
probably  including  some  non-Aryan  elements,  wish 
to  rise  in  the  social  scale,  and  pose  as  ortliodox 
Hindus,  favouring  in  liengal  the  Vaisnava  cultus, 
wliich  is  usually  adopted  by  the  mercantile  castes. 
But  in  Bengal  they  are  still  on  their  i)romotion, 
and,  though  they  employ  Briihmans  for  their  re- 
ligious and  social  rites,  these  are  deemed  to  be  of 
inferior  rank  in  the  priestly  order.  In  the  same 
province  with  the  cultus  of  the  orthodox  gods  they 
combine  the  worship  of  various  minor  deities. 
Thus  one  sub-caste  oilers  rice  and  ii,iilk  to  Sokha 
on  Mondays  during  the  light  half  of  Sravan  (July- 
August)  ;  goats  and  sweetmeats  to  Kali  and  Bande 
on  Wednesilays  and  Thursdays  ;  sucking  pigs  and 
spirits  to  Goraiya  on  Tuesdays.  Another  sub- 
caste  during  the  same  period  presents  cakes  and 
sweetmeats  to  the  Pafichoii  Pir  (see  Pachpiiuva)  ; 
and  another  oilers  similar  gifts  to  Barham  Deo  in 
August-September  and  January-February.  All 
these  ofi'erings  are  eaten  by  members  of  the  wor- 
shipper's family,  except  the  sucking  pigs,  which, 
being  lawful  food  only  to  the  menial  castes,  are 
buried  after  dedication.  In  the  United  Provinces 
the  Kalwars  seem  to  occupy  a  somewhat  higher  posi- 
tion than  in  Bengal,  the  IJrahmans  who  serve  them 
being  received  on  an  equality  by  their  brethren. 
Here  they  combine  the  cult  oi'  the  Mother-goddess 
Durga  in  the  form  of  Kalika  with  that  of  lower 
deities  like  the  Panchon  Pir,  Phulmati,  and  the 
hero  of  cholera,  Hardaur  Lala.  Madain,  the  god 
of  spirituous  liquor,  though  worshipped  by  the 
Kalwars  when  distillation  is  going  on,  is  more 
generally  reverenced  by  the  lower  castes,  like  the 
Chamars  or  curriers,  who  are  addicted  to  drinking. 
These  people  regard  an  oath  by  Madain  as  more 
likely,  if  violated,  to  attract  retribution  than  that 
by  any  other  god  in  the  pantheon.  The  Kalwars 
specially  venerate  the  amid  tree  {Phyllanthus 
eiahiica)  by  feeding  Brahmans  and  performing  a 
fire  sacrifice  [huma)  at  its  foot.  They  also  revere 
the  nim  tree  (Melia  azidirachta)  and  the  liipal 
(Fieus  rcligiosa),  the  former  being  regarded  as  the 
abode  of  the  goddess  Devi,  to  which  women  bow 
as  they  pass  ;  tlie  latter  as  the  home  of  Vasudeva 
(Krsna)  and  other  gods.  They  fast  on  Sundays  in 
honour  of  Suraj  Narayan,  the  sun-god,  and  pour 
spirits  on  the  ground  in  honour  of  Sairi  or  Sayan, 
who  seems  to  be  a  form  of  the  earth-goddess. 
Each  house  has  a  family  shrine  at  which  the  house- 
hold deities  are  worshipped.  This  rite  is  specially 
performed  at  childbirth,  and  the  deity  thus  revered 
is  usually  Ghazi  Miyaii,  one  of  the  Panchofi  Pir, 
whose  symbol,  an  iron  siicai .  is  kept  near  his  shrine. 
In  the  Oeutral  Provinces  the  Kalars,  who  are  iden- 
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tical  with  the  Kahvars,  worship  the  deified  bride- 
groom, Dulha  Deo,  who  is  said  to  have  perished  in 
a  tragical  way  during  his  wedding  rites  (Crookc, 
PE^,  1896,  i.  119  ff.),  and  a  goddess  called  Ratma, 
who  is  represented  by  a  flat  plate  of  gold  or  silver. 
Some,  however,  have  advanced  so  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  monotheism  that  they  worship  Bhagvan, 
'the  glorious,  prosperous  one,'  who  is  recognized 
as  the  Supreme  Being.  They  also  practise  the  cult 
of  deceased  ancestors  by  worshipping  at  the  Holl, 
or  spring  festival,  Bahadur  Kalariya  and  his  son 
Susan  Chabari,  who  were  said  to  be  successful  dis- 
tillers, and  the  ruins  of  their  factories  are  still 
jjointed  out.  The  assertion  that  the  Halbas  of 
Central  India  worship  a  pantheon  of  glorified  dis- 
tillers lacks  confirmation. 

Literature.— H.  H.  Risley,  TC,  Calcutta,  1891,  i.  386  ;  W. 
Crooke,  TC,  do.  1896,  iii.  lllff. ;  for  the  Central  Provinces,  The 
Central  Provinces  Gazetteer,  1870,  introd.  cxxi ;  JASB  Iviii. 

pt.  i.  292, 297.  W.  Crooke. 

KANAKAMUNL  — Kanakamuni  (Pali  Kona- 
gamana),  according  to  the  tradition,  was  the  second 
of  the  four  Buddhas  of  the  present  age,  his  ])re- 
decessor  being  Krakuchchhanda  ( Pali  Kakusandha), 
and  his  successors  Kasyapa  (Pali  Kassapa)  and 
Sakyamuni  himself.  Of  these  the  fii'st  three  are 
said  to  have  been  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kapilavastu  (q.v.),  the  birthplace  of  Gautama,  in 
the  Nepalese  tardi.  In  the  Bhadrakalpa,  the  time 
of  Kanakamuni,  men  lived  to  the  age  of  40,000 
years.  Interest  attaches  to  him,  more  than  to  the 
other  predecessors  of  Gautama  Buddha,  on  account 
of  the  discovery  in  the  year  1899,  in  the  course  of 
a  tour  of  archoeologicai  exploration  undertaken 
on  the  border  country  of  India  and  Nepal,  of  the 
pillar  erected  by  the  Emperor  Asoka  in  honour  of 
Kanakamuni  and  in  commemoration  of  his  visit 
to  the  place  Avhere  the  sage  was  believed  to  have 
been  born. 

The  Chinese  pilgrims  Fa-Hian  and  Hiuen  Tsiang 
both  in  turn  visited  the  birthplace  of  Kanakamuni, 
and  have  recorded  in  a  few  words  their  journey 
thither  and  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  site. 
Fa-Hian  states  that  the  town  M'liere  Kanakamuni 
was  born  was  less  tlian  a  yojana  north  of  the  Inrtli- 

fdace  of  his  predecessor  Krakuchchhanda,  the 
atter  place  being  twelve  yojanas  south-east  of 
Sravasti.  There  was  a  stuixi,  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  pillar.^  The  narrative  of  Hiuen 
Tsiang  is  as  follows  : 

'To  the  north-eaat  of  the  town  of  Krakuchchhanda  Buddha, 
going  about  30  U,  we  come  to  an  old  capital  (or,  great  city)  in 
which  there  is  a  stApa.  This  is  to  commeuiorato  the  spot  where 
.  .  .  Kanakamuni  Buddha  was  born. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  city,  not  far,  is  a  stCipa  ;  it  was  here, 
having  arrived  at  complete  enlightenment,  he  met  his  fatlicr. 

Farther  north  there  is  a  siupa  containing  the  relics  of  liis 
bequeathed  body  ;  in  front  of  it  is  a  stone  pillar  with  a  lion  on 
the  top,  and  about  20  feet  high  ;  on  this  is  inscribed  a  record 
of  the  events  connected  with  his  NirvdVM ;  this  was  built  by 
A^6ka-raja.'2 

The  'old  town'  where  Krakuchchhanda  was 
born  is  stated  to  have  been  about  fifty  li  south  of 
Kapilavastu.  In  his  time  human  life  was  pro- 
longed to  60,000  years. 

Of  the  siupa  of  Kanakamuni,  with  relics  seen 
by  the  Chinese  monks,  no  trace  a])parently  exists. 
The  broken  parts  of  the  pillar  were  found  lying 
on  the  western  bank  of  a  large  tank,  the  NiglivS 
Sagar,  south  of  and  about  a  mile  from  the  village 
of  Nigliva,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  pillar 
erected  by  A^oka  in  commemoration  of  his  visit  to 
Gautama's  birthplace  was  discovered.  The  tank 
is  now  almost  dry.  The  pillar  is  broken,  but  the 
total  length  of  the  two  fragments  still  in  existence 
is  stated  to  be  about  25  feet.     The  capital  also  has 

1  Fa-Hian,  Record  of  Bxuldhiislic  K'uiqdoms,  ch.  xxi.  (tr.  J. 
Legge,  Oxford,  1S30,  p.  64). 

2  S.  Beal,  BucUlhiU  lieeords  of  the  Weslcrn  World,  Loudon, 
1906,  ii.  19. 


disappeared,  and  with  it  the  lion  surmounting  the 
pillar,  to  which  Hiuen  Tsiang  refers.  There  is, 
moreover,  no  trace  of  the  inscription  of  which  the 
pilgrim  speaks,  but  four  short  lines  of  Tibetan 
script  record  a  date  and  the  so-called  Buddhist 
creed  Oin  mani  padme  hum.  The  more  ancient 
inscription  of  Asoka  is  imperfect ;  the  pillar  itself 
also  has  been  removed  from  its  original  position, 
and  now  lies  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  high 
embankment  of  the  tank. 

The  inscription  is  in  four  lines  on  the  lower 
broken  part  of  the  pillar,  which  together  cover  15 
or  16  inches  in  the  height  of  the  stone.  The 
rendering  is  as  follows  : 

'  His  Majesty  King  Pi3-adasi  [i.e.  A^oka]  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  his  reign  enlarged  for  the  second  time  tlie  ftiipa  of  Buddha 
Konakamana,  and  (in  the  twenty-first  year)  of  his  reign,  having 
come  in  person,  he  did  reverence,  and  set  uj)  (a  stone  pillar).'  i 

The  approximate  position  of  the  pillar  is  lat. 
27°  40'  N.,  long.  82°  10'  E.^ 

Of  the  numerous  Buddhas  whose  names  are 
recorded  in  the  Buddhist  books  as  predecessors 
of  Gautama  it  would  seem  therefore  historically 
probable  that  a  real  basis  of  fact  underlies  the 
name  and  personality  of  Kanakamuni ;  and  also  of 
his  successor  Kasyapa.  Nothing  more,  however, 
is  known  of  him. 

LrrERATDRB. — The  available  authorities  are  cited  in  the  foot- 
notes. A.  S.  Geden. 

KANAUJ  (Skr.  kanya - kicbja,  'the  crooked 
maiden,'  in  allusion  to  a  legend  of  the  hundred 
daughters  of  Kusanabha,  king  of  the  city,  who 
were  rendered  deformed  by  the  ascetic  Vayu 
because  they  refused  to  complj'  with  his  licentious 
desires  [Edmdyana,i.  32]). — A  famous  ancient  city 
in  the  Farrukhabad  District  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Agra  and  Oudh  ;  lat.  27°  3'  N.  ;  long. 
79°  56'  E.  It  has  been  identified  with  tlie  Kano- 
giza  of  Ptolemy,  but  this  is  disputed  (J.  W. 
ftlcCrindle,  Ancient  India  as  described  by  Ptolemy, 
Calcutta,  1885,  jip.  134,  227  f.  ;  V.  A.  Smith, 
JRAS,  1908,  p.  766).  It  was  an  important  seat 
of  Bucldhism,  as  appears  from  the  account  by  the 
Buddhist  pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsiang  (S.  Beal,  Buddhist 
Records,  London,  1906,  i.  20611".);  but  later,  under  the 
Gupta  dynasty,  it  became  a  centre  of  Brilhmanical 
Hinduism.  Its  last  king,  Jai  Chand,  was  defeated  by 
Muhammad  Ghori,  A.D.  1194  (Smith, Zoc.  cit.  765  fi"., 
Early  Hist,  of  India^,  Oxford,  1914,  p.  385  If.). 
As  the  capital  of  the  great  monarch  Harsa  (A.D. 
606-645),  and  a  centre  of  the  two  chief  religions 
of  N.  India,  it  must  have  contained  numerous 
religious  buildings ;  but  of  these  nothing  now 
remains  above  the  surface.  Out  of  the  materials 
of  some  of  them  the  fine  Jami'  JMasjid,  or  cathedral 
mosque,  was  built  in  A.D.  1406  by  Ibrahim  Shah 
of  Jaunpur ;  but  the  site  is  still  called  Sita-ki 
Kasol,  'the  kitchen  of  Sita,'  the  heroine  of  the 
Bdmdyana  epic.  There  are  many  tombs  of  Mu- 
hammadan  saints,  the  most  important  being  those 
of  Makhdum  Jahaniya,  Makhdum  Akhai  Jamshid, 
and  Brda  Pir  and  his  son  Shaikh  Mahdi,  famous 
religious  teachers  v^ho  fioui-ished  in  the  reigns  of 
Shah  Jahan  and  Aurangzib.  Other  names  for 
the  city  were  Kusasthala,  Kausa,  Gadhipura,  and 
Mahodaya  (C.  Lassen,  Ind.  Altcrthumskunde,  \.^ 
[Leipzig,  1867]  157  f.). 

Literature. — Besides  authorities  quoted  in  the  art.  see  IGl 
xiv.  [1908]  370  ff.  ;  A.  Fiihrer,  Monumental  Antiquities  and 
Inscriptions,  A\W.  Prov,  and  Oudh,  Allahabad,  1891,  p.  78 ff. 

W.  Crooke. 
KA^CHIPURAM  (Conjeeveram).— a   city  in 
the   Ciiingleput  District,    lying    about    45    miles 
W.S.W.  of  Madras. 

1  V.  A.  Smith,  Anoka,  Oxford,  1901,  p.  146. 

2  p.  C.  Mukhcrji,  Report  on  a  Tour  of  Exploration  of  the 
Antiquities  in  the  Tarai,  Nepal,  the  Region  of  Kapilavastu, 
during  Fcbruarj  and  March  IS'JO,  Calcutta,  1901,  pp.  30,  66, 
and  pi.  xvi. 
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1.  Name. — In  Tamil  literature  the  most  usual 
form  of  the  name  is  Kachchi,  with  or  without  a 
sudix  sij,fnifyiTif;  '  place,'  and  this  is  probably  the 
original  name.  Itej^arflinj,'  its  derivation  nothinj,' 
is  known.  The  name  Kaneiii  is  pruhaldy  a  Sans- 
kritized  form  of  the  Tamil  name,  the  form  Kaficiil, 
wliich  is  also  found,  beint^  perhaps  a  connectinj,' 
link  between  the  two.  The  attempt  to  connect  it 
with  kdnch  ('to  shine')  is  fanciful.  To  Kafichi 
the suflix/j?<rrr/»  ('place')  cameto  be  added.  Among 
Europeans  this  was  corrupted  into  Conjeveram  or 
Conjeeveram.  The  older  forms,  however,  are  still 
used  by  the  people  and  by  Indian  historical  wj'iters. 

2.  Significance. — Kafichi  is  included  by  Saivas 
and  VaLsnavas  alike  among  the  seven  cities  in  all 
India  which  are  regarded  as  most  sacred.  IIow  it 
first  came  to  be  so  regarded  we  cannot  tell,  but 
that  its  fame  as  a  sacred  city  goes  back  to  ancient 
times  is  certain.  The  oUlcst  buildings  date  from 
the  7th  cent,  of  our  era,  but  the  jilace  was  famous 
at  least  eight  hundred  years  earlier.  As  a  home 
of  learning  its  name  has  been  known  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years.  The  city  is  of  special  interest  to 
the  student  of  architecture.  In  the  oldest  temples 
we  can  study  to  great  advantage  the  transition  from 
Buddhist  to  Hindu  architecture,  and  mark  the 
beginning  of  tlie  Dravidian  style  (see  AnCHI- 
TECTUKK  AND  Art  [Hindu]),  while  in  some  of  the 
temples  we  can  trace  the  slow  evolution  of  that 
style  through  the  centuries,  until  it  culminates  in 
the  huge  stractures  that  astonish  the  visitor.  To 
the  student  of  religion,  too,  the  city  gives  a  unique 
opportunity.  Almost  every  religious  movement 
that  has  all'ected  the  South  for  two  thousand  years 
and  more  has  been  connected  in  some  way  with 
Kiinchi  and  has  left  visible  traces  of  its  inlhience. 
One  has  the  feeling  that,  if  its  story  could  be  fully 
unravelled,  much  would  be  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  South  Indian  religion.  The  epi- 
graphical  records  are  unusually  numerous,  and 
much  valuable  work  has  been  done,  especially 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  But  much  remains 
to  be  done,  and  many  problems  remain  unsolved. 
All  that  is  possible  in  the  following  sketch  is  to 
give  the  outline  of  the  story,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
made  out  with  tolerable  certainty,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  further  research  may  lead  to  some  modi- 
fication in  detail. 

3.  History.— (I)  Early  period  {to  4th  cent.  A.  D.). 
— The  earliest  mention  of  Kafichi  occurs  in  Patan- 
jali's  Commentary  on  the  Grammar  of  Panini  ;  and 
Patanjali  lived  not  later  than  the  2nd  cent.  B.C. 
The  fact  that  the  name  occurs  in  the  Sanskrit  form 
leads  to  the  inference  that  the  place  had  already 
been  colonized  by  the  Aryans.  The  Chinese  trav- 
eller Hiuen  Tsiang,  who  visited  the  jdace  c.  A.D. 
640,  states  that  'Tathagata  [Buddha]  in  olden 
days,  when  living  in  the  world,  frequented  this 
country  much ;  he  preached  the  law  here  and 
converted  men '  {Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western 
World,  tr.  S.  Beal,  ii.  229).  It  is  possible  that  an 
Aryan  migration  took  place  as  early  as  Buddha's 
day,  but  that  Buddha  himself  came  so  far  south 
is  extremely  improbable.  When,  however,  Hiuen 
Tsiang  goes  on  to  say,  '  And  therefore  Asoka-rdja 
built  stilpas  over  all  the  sacred  spots  where  these 
traces  exist,'  we  may  accept  the  substance  of  the 
statement  as  probable,  for  the  I\Inhdvamsa — a 
Buddhist  chronicle  composed  in  Ceylon  about  the 
3rd  cent.  A.D.  (T.  W.  Pthys  Davids,  Buddhist  India, 
p.  276  f}'. ) — mentions  places  not  far  from  Kanch!  as 
among  those  to  which  Asoka  sent  missionaries. 
The  fact  that  no  trace  remains  of  Buddhist  build- 
ings of  any  kind  is  not  a  fatal  objection  to  this 
view,  since  such  buildings,  when  Buddhism  dis- 
appeared, would  form  valuable  quarries  for  Hindus 
or  Jains,  and  the  buildings  which  existed  in  Hiuen 
Tsiang's  day  have  also  disappeared.     Kegarding 


the  date  of  the  ajipearance  of  Jaini.-^m  in  the  South 
nothing  is  known  ;  but  that  it  had  obtained  a  foot- 
ing before  the  end  of  this  period  maj'  be  taken  for 
granted,  since  Hiuen  Tsiang's  testimony  shows  its 
prevalence  in  the  succeeding  jicriod.  If  we  could 
be  sure  that  the  Tamil  epic,  the  Manimekhcdai, 
belonged  to  (ho  2nd  cent.  A.D.  (see  IJravidian.S 
[Suutli  India]),  we  would  have  in  it  an  interesting 
;',limpse  of  KaficliI  during  this  period,  and  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  in  those  early  days  the 
votaries  of  the  Brahmanical  religion  (doubtless  con- 
siderably modified  by  contact  with  the  Animism  of 
the  Dravidians)  dwelt  in  a  condition  of  mutual 
toleration,  if  not  of  actual  harmony,  with  Buddlusts 
and  Jains  ;  but  regarding  the  date  of  this  work  there 
is  considerable  (loul)t,  some  recent  writers  putting 
it  as  late  as  the  Sth  century. 

(2)  Pnllava  period  (4th  to  9th  ce7i^).— During  the 
greater  part  of  the  early  period  Kafichi  belonged  to 
the  Chola  empire.  Before  the  end  of  the  i)eriod 
a  new  power  had  arisen  before  whicli  the  Chola 
dominion  waned.  The  Pallava.s,  of  whose  origin 
nothing  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  Andhra  country  to  the 
north  of  Kafichi  about  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  4th,  if  not  earlier,  they  had  made 
Kafichi  their  capital.  From  the  .5tli  cent,  to  the 
Sth  they  Mere  the  dominant  pov/er  in  the  South, 
though  at  times,  more  especially  towards  the  end  of 
this  period,  they  had  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  Chalukyas  and  llastrakutas  on  the  North- 
West,  and  the  reviving  Chola  power  on  the  South. 
To  this  period  belongs  the  visit  of  Hiuen  Tsiang 
already  mentioned.  He  describes  the  city,  wliich 
he  calls  Kin-chi-pu-lo,  as  about  30  li  (5  miles) 
round. 

'The  climate  is  hot,  the  ch.araoter  of  the  people  couraireous. 
They  are  deeply  attached  to  the  principles  of  honesty  and  truth, 
and  highly  esteem  learning  ;  in  respect  of  their  language  and 
written  characters,  they  differ  hut  little  from  those  of  ilid-India. 
There  are  some  hundred  of  safighdnnnas  and  10,000  priests. 
Thoy  all  study  the  teaching  of  the  Sthavira  (Chang-fso-pii) 
school  belonging  to  the  Great  Vehicle.  There  are  some  eighty 
DCva  temples,  and  many  heretics  called  Nirgranthas '  (loc.  cit.). 

Thus  at  the  time  of  his  visit  (A.D.  640)  Kafichi 
was  still  a  stronghold  of  the  Buddhists.  Hiuen 
Tsiang  mentions  Dharmapala,  a  renowned  Buddhist 
teacher  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  shortly 
before  the  time  of  his  visit  (H.  Kern,  Manual  of 
Indian  Buddhism,  Strassburg,  1896,  pp.  9,  130), 
as  a  native  of  Kafichi.  The  .lains  (Nirgranthas) 
apparently  lived  side  by  side  with  the  Buddhists. 
Under  the  head  of  '  Dgva  temples'  he  doubtless 
included  the  Saiva  and  Vaisnava  temples,  and  prob- 
ably the  temples  of  the  ammans,  or  Mothers, 
whom  the  Dravidians  Avorshii)ped  before  the  advent 
of  the  Aryans.  Thus  several  ditlerent  fonns  of 
Hinduism  were  already  strong  ;  but  just  about  this 
time  began  a  remarkable  revival  of  Hinduism, 
before  which  first  Buddhism  and  then  Jainism 
began  to  wane.  Epigraphical  evidence  shows  that 
the  central  shrine  of  the  Kailasanatha  temple  was 
erected  by  the  Pallava  king  Rajasiiiiha  (otherAvise 
known  as  Narasiiiihavarman  li.)  about  A.D.  670, 
and  the  Vaikunta  Perumal  temple  a  few  years 
later  by  his  son  Paramesvaravarman  II.  (Venkayya, 
The  Pallavas,  ]}.  Hi.).  Several  other  temples  are 
so  similar  in  style  that  they  may  be  placed  about 
the  same  period,  and  the  resemblance  to  the  rock 
temples  of  Mamallapuram  (the  Seven  Pagodas)  is 
very  striking.  Apart  from  simple  excavations, 
these  temples  are  the  oldest  in  South  India  which 
are  known  to  us.  Fergusson  has  shoAvn  that  they 
are  copied  from  Buddhist  models,  being  imitations 
either  of  the  chaitya,  or  hall  for  common  worship, 
or  of  the  vihdra,  or  monastery.  The  vimdna,  or 
central  tower,  of  the  Kailasanatha  temple,  for 
instance,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  vihdra,  and  consists 
of  several  storeys  built  up  of  imitation  chaityas. 
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The  gopuram,  or  gate-tower  (later),  is  in  the  form  of 
a  chaitya,  and  from  such  simple  beginnings  the 
evolution  of  the  great  gopurams,  which  are  such  a 
notable  feature  of  the  Dravidian  stj'le,  may  be 
traced  (Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Ind.  and  East.  Arch." 
i.  170-175,  302-362). 

But  the  zeal  of  the  Pallava  kings,  which  showed 
itself  in  the  building  of  these  temples,  was  not  the 
only  factor  in  the  triumph  of  Hinduism  over  its 
rivals.  In  Saivism  and  Vaisnavism  alike,  during 
the  Pallava  period,  remarkable  groups  of  poets 
arose,  whose  songs  in  praise  of  the  gods  did  much 
to  win  the  people  over  from  Buddhism  and  Jainism. 
Appar  and  Tirujiianasanibandhar  in  the  7th  cent., 
and  Sundaramurti  in  the  8th  or  9th,  were  the 
authors  of  the  hymns  in  praise  of  Siva  known  as 
the  Devdram.  The  songs  of  the  twelve  Alvars,  or 
Vaisnava  saints,  who  are  placed  in  the  6th  and 
three  following  centuries,  are  gathered  up  in  the 
Ndldyiraprnhandham.  How  many  of  these  poets 
actually  lived  in  KaiichT  we  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty. Poygai  Alvar  is  said  to  have  been  born  there 
(time  uncertain),  and  definite  tradition^  connect 
Tirujnanasambandhar  and  Tirumangai  Alvar  (9th 
cent.),  among  others,  with  the  place.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  shrines  of  Kaiichi  \vere  well  known  to 
many  of  these  singers,  five  Saiva  shrines  being 
mentioned  in  the  Devdram,  and  fourteen  Vaisnava 
shrines  in  the  Ndldyiraprahandham.  These  all 
remain  to  the  present  day,  though  only  in  cases 
where  the  literary  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the 
archseological  can  we  be  sure  that  the  actual  build- 
ings whicii  now  exist  can  be  traced  so  far  back 
(K.  V.  Subrahmanya  Aiyar,  in  Madras  Chr.  Coll. 
Mag.,  new  ser.,  xiii.  [1913]  244-247).  Before 
the  end  of  the  Pallava  period  still  another  force 
was  at  work.  The  great  Saiikara  is  said  to  have 
visited  Kafichi ;  and,  if  the  usually  accepted  dates 
of  his  life  -ire  correct,  the  visit  must  have  taken 
place  early  in  the  9th  century  {ib.).  Thus  along- 
.side  of  the  Saiva  Siddhanta  of  the  Devdram  poets, 
and  the  Vaisnavism  of  the  Alvars,  the  Advaita  {q.v.) 
system  came  to  be  taught. 

An  iraaafe  of  ^ankara  stands  in  the  temple  of  Kamaksl  (a  name 
for  the  wife  of  Siva),  and  it  is  said  that  the  goddess  cannot  stir 
be.vond  the  temple  precincts  witliout  getting-  permission  from 
Sankara.  This  prohibition  is  said  to  originate  from  ^aiikara's 
victory  over  the  goddess,  the  local  tradition  being  that  in 
Saiikara's  day  Kamaksl  was  a  ferocious  gpddess  who  coiild  be 
satisfied  only  with  huriian  blood,  and  that  Saukara  brought  such 
pressure  to  bear  on  her  as  to  lead  her  to  abandon  her  evil  ways. 
The  legend  is  only  one  out  of  the  innumerable  stories  which 
cluster  round  the  temples  of  KanohT,  and  may  be  of  no  more 
historical  value  than  any  other.  Yet  it  may  be  an  attempt  to 
depict  the  victory— only  partial— of  the  philosophic  ideas  of 
Sankara  over  the  worship  already  mentioned,  in  which  evil 
goddesses  are  propitiated  by  bloody  offerings,  and  may  even 
demand  human  sacrifices.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  to  this 
day  the  archakas  (priests)  of  Kamaksi's  temple  are  Nambudri 
^Jr.ahmans,  who  claim  to  be  the  descendants  of  those  whom 
Saiikara  brought  with  him  from  Malabar^ 

According  to  local  tradition,  Sankara'conducted 
a  vigorous  controversy  with  the  Jains.  The  fact 
that  nothing  is  said  of  the  Buddhists  in  this  con- 
nexion may  be  an  indication  that,  so  far  as  Kaiichi 
was  concerned,  their  day  was  past.  In  the  8th  and 
9th  centuries  Jainism  still  flourished,  and  two  of 
its  protagonists,  Saniantabhadra  and  Akalanka, 
are  associated  with  Kaiichi.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, Hinduism  was  gaining  ground.  Of  definite 
persecution  of  Buddhists  and  Jains  there  is  little 
decisive  proof,  but  the  combination  of  royal  favour 
Avith  the  efforts  of  poets  and  sages  led  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  followers  of  these  religions, 
mainly  by  their  gradual  absorption  into  the  Hindu 
community. 

(3)  Chola period  (9th  to  14th  cent.). — During  this 
period  KafichI  passed  many  times  from  hand  to 
hand,  but  throughout  the  greater  part  of  it  the 
Cholas  were  in  undisturbed  possession,  and  for 
a  time  made  it  one  of  their  capitals.  In  many 
inscriptions  found  in  Kafichi  and  the  neighbour-  I 


hood  their  victories  are  celelirated,  and  miTcli 
interesting  light  is  thrown  on  their  administration 
(Krishnaswami  Aiyangar,  Ancient  India,  ch.  vi.). 
In  the  Chola  period  Kaiichi  became  more  dis- 
tinctively than  before  a  Hindu  city.  The  Jains, 
indeed,  retained  a  considerable  measure  of  influence 
under  the  early  Chola  rulers.  There  is  a  strong 
local  tradition  that  some  temples  which  are  now 
Hindu  were  once  Jain,  but  the  only  Jain  temple 
now  remaining  is  just  outside  the  modern  city,  in 
the  village  of  Tirupparuttikunram .  It  is  assigned 
by  Fergusson  to  the  11th  cent.  (op.  mt.  p.  362), 
and  contains  a  number  of  inscriptions  of  this  and 
the  following  period  (Sewell,  Lists  of  Antiquities, 
i.  176-187).  The  legend  in  the  Madura  8thala 
Purana  (Gazetteer  of  the  Madura  District,  i.  [1906] 
2.54  f.j  of  the  magical  efforts  made  by  the  Jains  of 
Kanchi  to  convert  the  Saivas  of  Madura  may  be 
regarded  as  testimony  to  the  influence  which  the 
former  were  believed  to  be  capable  of  exerting. 
But  the  movements  in  favour  of  Hinduism  which 
were  in  progress  in  the  previous  period  continued 
in  this.  The  Chola  kings  went  on  with  the  work 
of  temple-building,  as  many  inscriptions  testify 
(Sewell,  loc.  cit.).  New  temples  were  erected  and 
old  temples  added  to,  and  to  old  and  new  alike 
grants  of  land  Avere  made.  »aiva  and  Vaisnava 
temples  shared  in  this  royal  favour  ;  but  by  the 
11th  cent.  Vaisnavism  Avas  gaining  ground,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Ramanujacharya, 

This  remarkable  teacher  was  born  in  ^riperumbudur,  about 
20  miles  E.  of  Kanchi.  Though  belonging  to  a  Vaisnava  family, 
he  was  (placed  under  an  Advaita  teacher  in  a  village  near 
Kanclij,  l)ut  soon  rejected  the  teaching  of  his  master,  and  be- 
came the  pupil  of  a  Vaispava  teacher  in  Kanchi  who  is  usually 
known  as  Kanchipiirna.  Attaching  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  god  Varadaraja  (Visnu),  he  remained  in  Kanchi  till  he  was 
over  thirty  years  of  age,  when  he  was  called  to  ^riraiigam  to 
succeed  Yamunacharya  as  head  of  the  Vaisnava  comnumity. 
He  became  the  developer  and  exponent  of  the  Vi^istadvaita 
philosophy,  in  association  with  the  Vaignava  religion,  Vi§nu 
being  regarded  as  the  Supreme  Being.  Throughout  his  long 
life  he  was  a  controversialist,  and  we  rear!  of  controversies  with 
Buddhists,  Jains,  Advaitis,  Saivas,  and  Saktas.  On  Kaiichi  he 
left  an  impression  which  remains  to  this  day.  The  Srivaisnavas, 
as  his  followers  are  called,  have  for  .about  seven  centuries  been 
divided  into  rival  sects — the  Tenkalais,  or  southern  sect,  and 
the  Vadakalais,  or  northern  sect.  The  founder  of  the  latter 
was  VedantadeMka,  who  was  born  at  Kanchi  about  the  middle 
of  the  13th  cent.,,  and  taught  there  for  several  years  before 
being  called  to  Srirangam  (Rajagopalachariar,  Vaishnavtte 
Reformers  of  India,  pp.  97-125).  The  Chola  period,  as  we  see 
from  this  outline,  was  a  period  of  controversy  and  sometimes  of 
persecution,  Ramanuja  himself  in  his  later  years  being  perse- 
cuted by  the  Chola  king  Kulottunga  I.  (Govindacharya,  Life  of 
lid  mdnujdchdrya). 

(4)  Vijayanagar  period  (14th  to  17th  cent.). — 
After  a  time  of  confusion  Kafichi  became  a  pai't  of 
the  great  Vijayanagar  empire.  Though  no  longer 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  it  Avas  still  regarded 
as  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tondainifindalam, 
and  Avas  the  seat  of  a  viceroy.  Its  sacredncss  Avas 
recognized  by  the  Vijayanagar  kings.  Some  of 
them  frequently  visited  it,  and  at  least  one  of 
them  had  his  coronation  ceremony  performed 
there.  It  Avas  in  this  period  that  the  great 
temples  attained  their  present  huge  dimensions, 
older  buildings  being  added  to  and  adorned,  and 
in  some  cases  surrounded  by  great  courtyards  Avith 
high  Avails  and  lofty  gopurams.  The  Avork  of 
many  of  the  kings  can  be  definitely  traced  through 
the  inscriptions  on  the  temples,  from  Avhich  Ave 
learn  that  the  temples  Avere  enriched  Avith  many 
royal  gifts.  Although  the  Vijayanagar  empire 
received  a  severe  shock  in  A.D.  1565,  it  lingered  on 
as  a  small  kingdom  till  1646,  Avhen  its  temporary 
capital,  Chandragiri,  Avas  captured  by  the  king  of 
Golkonda.  With  this  Kanchi  passed  from  Hindu 
to  Muhammadan  rule  (SeAvell,  loc.  cit.  ;  Subrah- 
manya Aiyar,  Madras  Chr.  Coll.  Mag.,  neAv  ser., 
xiii.  [1914] ;  for  the  Vijayanagar  rule  in  general 
see  Sewell,  A  Forgotten  Empire). 

(5)  Modern  period  (middle  of  17th  cent,  to  the 
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present  liny). — Dnriiif^  tlie  iirst  centuryof  tliis  period 
iSruhainniiulan  rulers  were  in  occupation  of  tlie 
place.  This  was  not  indeed  their  Iirst  appear- 
ance, for  in  A.D.  1310  Kaficlii  was  captured  and 
[ilundered  by  Malik  Kafur,  a  general  of  'Ala-ud- 
din  of  Dellii.  A  similar  disaster  befel  it  in  14S1, 
when  it  was  sacked  by  Muhammad  Shah  of 
Bijapur. 

Accordinnr  to  Firislitah,  tliis  conqueror  was  incited  to  the 
attack  by  what  he  liad  heard  of  the  wealth  of  one  of  the 
temples, "' the  walls  and  roof  of  which  were  plated  with  gold, 
ornamented  with  precious  stones'  (Scwcll,  .1  I'orgoW'n  Empire, 
p.  101).  Another  writer  says  that  the  victors  '  levelled  the  city 
and  its  temples  with  the  ground,  and  overthrew  all  symbols  of 
infidelity,  and  such  a  (piantity  of  jewels,  valuable  pearls,  slaves 
and  lovely  maidens  and  all  kinds  of  rarities  fell  into  their  hands 
that  thej"  were  beyond  computation'  (quoted  by  Subrahmanya 
Aiyar,  loc.  cit.). 

This  statement  must  be  regarded  as  an  exaggera- 
tion. That  great  booty  was  caiTied  oft"  is  prob- 
able, but,  though  some  temples  may  have  been 
plundered,  others  escaped  with  little  damage,  and 
survive  to  this  day.  Local  tradition  say.s  that 
some  of  the  'symbols  of  infidelity'  were  saved  by 
being  buried.  Such  occupation  was  only  tem- 
porary, l)ut  from  1(546  to  1751,  when  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  French,  Kailchi  was  almost  continu- 
ously under  Muliammadan  rule,  fir.st  as  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Golkonda,  then  conquered  by 
generals  of  Aurangzib,  and  finally  included  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Nawiib  of  the  Carnatic.  During 
the  Carnatic  and  Mj'sore  wars  it  changed  hands 
many  times,  the  great  temples  being  used  as 
fortresses.  Much  damage  was  done,  especially  by 
Haidar  'AlT,  who  occupied  the  place  in  1768  and 
again  in  1780.  In  his  time  the  terror  of  the 
Hindus  was  so  great  that  many  of  the  idols  were 
removed  to  Tanjore  and  other  places,  and  not  till 
1799  was  confidence  sufHciently  restored  to  allow 
of  their  return.  Meanwhile  tlie  district  had  been 
granted  by  the  Nawab  to  the  East  India  Company 
in  1759,  .and,  apart  from  Haidar's  occupation,  it 
has  remained  British  territory  since  that  date. 
During  the  Muhammadan  occupation  there  was 
much  friction  between  Muhammadans  and  Hindus. 
A  number  of  mosques  were  erected,  and  one  of  the 
largest  was  oi'iginally  a  Hindu  mandapnin  ('pillared 
hail'),  the  pillars  of  which  remain,  though  any 
Hindu  figures  that  may  have  been  carved  on  them 
have  been  removed.  This  mosque  bears  the  date 
A.H.  1106  (  =  A.D.  1700),  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Razafar'AlI  Khan,  who  came  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  Hindus  for  an  outrage  to  the 
person  of  a  Muhammadan  who  had  dared  to  wash 
his  hands  in  a  sacred  tank.  The  same  general  is 
credited  with  the  completion  of  the  largest  of  the 
mosques,  which  commemorates  a  Muhammadan 
sage.  Shah' Amid 'Auliah,  regarding  whom  and  his 
contests  with  the  representatives  of  Kamaksi  and 
other  deities  many  wonderful  stories  are  related 
(for  this  period  see  Crole,  Mamial  of  the  Chingleput 
District,  pp.  141-200). 

4.  Present  condition.  —  Kanchi  now  measures 
nearly  4  miles  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  with  a  maximum 
breadth  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  According  to 
the  census  of  1911,  the  population  was  53,864.  Of 
these  1746  were  returned  as  Muhammadans,  and 
139  as  Christians.  Only  a  fcAV  families  of  Jains 
are  left,  and  the  only  Jain  temple  is  that  already 
referred  to  as  standing  outside  the  city.  A  small 
Sikh  monastery  where  the  Granth  is  worshipped 
forms  a  rallying  place  for  Sikh  pilgrims  from  the 
North,  who,  though  not  allowed  by  their  creed  to 
worship  idols,  liave  a  remarkable  fondness  for 
visiting  Hindu  shrines.  But,  while  other  religions 
have  retained,  or  are  gaining,  a  foothold,  the  city 
remains  essentially  Hindu.  The  visitor  is  aston- 
ished at  the  number  and  size  of  the  temples.  He 
finds,  too,  that  almost  everything  that  comes  under 
the  title  '  Hinduism '  is  represented  in  the  place. 


The  old  Dravidian  worship  has  survived  the  impact 
of  all  the  other  forces  that  have  been  at  work,  and 
the  nminnns  are  still  worshipped,  sometimes  by 
themselves,  sometimes  in  connexion  with  the 
Hindu  pantheon.  For  instance,  an  obscure  god- 
dess called  '  Elagrdi  amnian'  is  regarded  as  the 
mother  of  Parvati,  and  the  latter  repairs  to  her 
abode  every  year  when  her  marriage  is  to  be 
celebrated.  In  one  of  the  smaller  temples,  where, 
among  otliers,  the  five  Pfinilavaa  are  worshipped, 
the  principal  deity,  Reiiuka,  the  mother  of  I'ara- 
surama,  is  identified  with  Mari,  the  Dravidian 
goddess  of  smallpox.  The  majority  of  the  gods, 
however,  are  either  the  great  gods  of  the  pantheon 
under  special  aspects  or  deified  men. 

The  principal  divisions  of  the  city  are  kno'wn  as 
Siva  Kanchi  and  Vi.snu  Kanchi,  but  the  nomen- 
clature is  not  strictly  accurate,  for  a  number  of 
!}ncient  and  important  Vaisnava  .--hrines  are  in 
Siva  Kanclii.  Tlie  greater  temples  of  this  section, 
however,  are  coTuiect(;d  with  the  worship  of  Siva. 
In  the  largest  of  all,  Siva  is  worshipped  as  Ekani- 
ranatha.  Begun  in  the  Pallava  times,  celebrated 
in  the  Dcvdram,  and  associated  with  Saiikara,  this 
temple  has  been  added  to  by  succeeding  dynasties 
till  it  now  stands  as  one  of  the  largest  in  India. 
Its  great  tower  is  188  ft.  in  height,  and  the  area 
enclosed  within  its  outer  wall  is  about  25  acres. 
Near  the  central  shrine  is  a  mango  tree,  under 
which  Parvati  is  said  (o  have  done  penance  for 
])utting  her  hands  over  Siva's  eyes.  The  principal 
object  of  worship  is  the  ^^r^Ai-i  ('earth')  liiirja. 
Among  the  other  objects  now  worshipped  are  the 
sixty-three  Saiva  saints.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  over  £100,000  has  been  spent  on  the  renova- 
tion of  the  temple  by  a  few  wealthy  members  of 
Nattjikottai  Chetti  caste.  Second  in  size  among 
the  Saiva  temples  comes  that  of  Kamaksi,  already 
mentioned  more  than  once.  Siva  Kfiuchl  contains 
seven  tanks  of  special  sanctity,  each  lieing  speci- 
ally sacred  on  one  day  of  the  week.  The  largest 
is  the  Sarvatlrthani,  in  which  all  the  Indian  rivers 
are  believed  to  have  gathered  to  witness  the 
penance  of  Parvati.  The  temples  which  are  shown 
by  architectural  evidence  to  belong  to  the  Pallava 
period  are  all  in  Siva  Kanchi,  and  all  except  one 
are  Saiva  temples. 

In  Visnu  Kaiichi  the  greatest  temple  is  that  of 
Visnu  under  the  name  of  Varadaraja  (i.e.,  the 
kingly  giver  of  boons).  It  contains  many  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Chola  and  Vijayanagar  periods  (Sewell, 
Antiquities,  where  it  is  called  the  Arulala  Perumal 
temple).  Although  it  cannot  be  distinctly  traced 
further  back,  it  was  already  famous  when  Ramanuja 
attached  himself  to  it  early  in  the  11th  century. 
It  measures  about  1200  ft.  in  length  and  800  in 
breadth,  being  unsurpassed  in  size  in  the  whole 
city  except  by  the  Ekamranatha  temple.  Its  hall 
of  100  pillars  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
carving  of  the  Vijayanagar  period.  Although  the 
temple  is  said  to  have  been  plundered  by  Haiilar, 
it  still  has  great  wealth.  It  is  said  that  a  Brahman 
ilcvotee  vowed  that  he  would  not  eat  on  any  day 
till  he  had  collected  Rs.lO,  and  that  he  collected 
in  all  Rs.24,000,  with  which  valuable  ornaments 
were  purchased.  Ramanuja  and  other  great 
Acharyas  (or  Vaisnava  teachers),  and  several  of 
the  Alvars,  are  worshipped  within  the  precincts. 
The  comprehensive  nature  of  Hinduism  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  at  one  end  of  the  temple 
the  lofty  pliilosophy  of  Ramanuja  is  taught  in  a 
Sanskrit  college,  while  near  the  other  ofTerings  are 
presented  to  a  living  cobra.  The  great  festival  of 
this  temple  is  liy  far  the  most  important  of  all  that 
are  connected  with  the  city.  It  takes  place  in  the 
month  of  Vaika.si  (May-June),  and  lasts  nominally 
for  ten  days ;  but,  as  the  car  festival  counts  as  one 
day,   and  seldom  occupies    less    than  three,   the 
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festival  usually  continues  at  least  twelve  days. 
Except  on  the  seventh  day,  when  the  idol  is  drawn 
in  a  huge  car  which  takes  about  a  thousand 
people  to  pull,  tlie  image,  adorned  with  the  temple 
jewels,  is  carried  out  morning  and  evening  on 
different  vehicles.  The  procession,  after  passing 
along  the  narrow  main  street  of  Visnu  Kafichi, 
enters  the  broad  street  of  Siva  KaiichI  (said  to 
date  from  Cliola  times) ;  and,  after  going  round 
that  portion  of  the  city,  it  returns,  the  total  distance 
traversed  being  about  six  miles.  According  to 
the  local  legends,  Visnu  and  Siva  are  brothers-in- 
law,  and  the  Vaisnava  deity  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  festival  rests  for  a  time  in  a  mandapam  in 
front  of  Siva's  great  temple.  A  strange  relic  of 
the  Muhammadan  domination  is  found  in  the  fact 
that,  M'hen  the  daily  procession  reaches  a  man- 
dapam  near  the  tomb  of  Shah  "Amid  'Auliah,  a 
representative  of  that  sage  receives  tribute  in  the 
shajje  of  two  small  cakes  of  different  kinds,  one  in 
the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  evening.  On 
the  third  day  of  the  festival,  when  the  image  is 
carried  on  the  garuda,  or  mythical  kite,  which  is 
Visnu's  special  vehicle,  it  lias  to  submit  to  the 
doubtful  compliment  of  receiving  a  garland  from 
the  representatives  of  a  small  shrine  belonging  to 
the  Pariahs.  During  these  days  large  crowds, 
including  many  of  the  rich  and  educated,  assemble 
from  far  and  near,  and  men  of  wealth  vie  with  one 
another  in  meeting  the  expense  of  the  fireworks 
and  other  means  of  popular  enjoyment.  At  all 
times,  and  especially  during  the  festival,  the 
authorities  have  to  be  on  their  guard  to  prevent 
rioting  between  the  two  sects  of  the  Vaisnavas, 
the  Tenkalais  and  the  Vailakalais.  The  old  feuds 
between  Hindus  and  ISIuhammadans  are  at  an  end, 
and  Saivism  and  Vaisnavism  no  longer  manifest 
the  rivalry  of  an  earlier  day.  The  controversy  is 
now  between  these  two  sects  into  which  Kamiinuja's 
followers  are  divided,  and,  while  the  great  majority 
of  the  sectarians  know  little  or  notiiing  of  the 
points  of  difference,^  feeling  always  runs  high,  and 
law-suits  dealing  with  the  position  of  the  two  sects 
in  connexion  with  the  temple  worship  go  up  from 
court  to  court,  occasionally  even  reaching  the 
Privy  Council.  While  the  festival  of  Varadaraja 
far  surpasses  all  others,  there  are  probably  not 
many  days  in  the  year  when  some  temple  or  other 
is  not  en  fete  ;  and  quite  apart  from  special  festivals 
a  stream  of  pilgrims  from  the  most  distant  parts 
of  India  pours  unceasingly  through  the  place. 
For  their  entertainment  many  choultries  ('rest- 
houses  ')  have  been  built  and  endowed. 

As  a  seat  of  learning,  Kanchi  retains  something 
of  it.s  ancient  glory.  In  addition  to  the  Visist- 
advaita  College,  there  are  several  Sanskrit  schools, 
and  some  of  the  gurus  who  instruct  pupils  privately 
have  a  wide  reputation.  The  Tamil  scriptures  are 
also  extensively  studied.  Education  on  modern 
lines  is  now  becoming  popular,  and  is  represented 
chiefly  by  tAvo  large  high  schools  ;  the  older  of 
these  dates  from  1839,  and  is  carried  on  by  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  while  the  other 
is  supported  by  an  endowment  left  by  a  wealthy 
native  of  the  place. 

LrrERATURE.— R.  Sewell,  Lists  of  Antiqutttes,2  vo\s.,  Madras, 
1882-84,  A  Forcjolten  Empire,  London,  1900 ;  South  Indian 
Inscriptions,  ed.  K.  Hultzsch,  Madras,  i.  (1890),  iii.  pt.  2  (1903) ; 
numerous  references  in  Epigraphia  Indica,  esp.  viii.  [Calcutta 
1905-06],  ed.  E.   Hultzsch  ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  Buddhist  Records 


1  The  distinction  is  mainly  connected  with  ritual,  the  Vadakalais 
using  extracts  from  the  Veda  (Skr.),  while  the  Tenkalais'use  the 
Nalajjiraprabandham  (Tamil).  Doctrinally,  it  is  analogous 
to  that  between  Arminianism  and  Calvinism.  The  Vadakalais 
hold  the  '  monkey  '  doctrine,  that  the  soul  must  cling 'to  God 
as  a  monkey  cub  to  its  mother;  the  Tenkalais  maintain  the 
cat '  doctrine,  that  God  takes  hold  of  the  soul  as  a  cat  does  of 
her  kitten.  Further,  the  Vadakalais  observe  caste-restrictions 
far  more  closely  than  the  Tenkalais  (see  Monier-Williams, 
Urahmanism  and  Hinduism*,  London,  1891,  pp.  124-127. 


of  the  Wistern  World,  tr.  .S.  Beal,  London,  1906,  iL  ;  C.  S. 
Crole,  Manual  of  the  Chiwileput  District,  Madras,  1879  (super- 
seded as  far  as  periods(l)-(4)  in  §  3  are  concerned) ;  V.  Kanaka- 
sabhai.  The  Tamils  Eighteen  Hundred  Years  Ago,  do. 
1904  ;  J.  Ferg-usson,  History  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Archi- 
tecture'^, ed.  J.  Burgess,  i.,  London,  1910  ;  V.  Venkayya,  The 
Pallavas,  Madras,  1907;  A.  Rea,  'Pallava  Architecture,' 
Archcenlogical  Survey,  new  imperial  series,  xxxiv.,  JIadras,  1909 
(somewhat  unreliable,  but  containing  many  valuable  plates); 
K.  V.  Subrahmanya  Aiyar,  'The  Ancient  History  of  Con- 
jeeveram,'  Madras  Christian  College  Magazine,  new  ser.,  xiii. 
(1913-14),  'The  Origin  of  Buddhism  and  Jaiiiism  in  Southern 
India,'  I A  xl.  (1911) ;  V.  A.  Smith,  The  Early  History  of 
IndiaS,  Oxford,  1914  ;  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  liiiddhist  India, 
London,  1903;  S.  Krishnaswami  Aiyaug-ar,  Ancient  India, 
with  introd.  by  V.  A.  Smith,  London  and  Madras,  1911 ;  A. 
Govindacharya,  The  Holy  Lives  of  the  Azhwdrs,  Mysore,  1902, 
Tlie  Life  of  Rdmdnujdchdrya,  Madras,  1906;  C.  N.  Krishna- 
swami Aiyar,  Sri  Snnkaracharya,  do.,  n.d.  ;  T.  Rajago- 
palachariar.  The  Vaishnavite  Reformers  of  India,  do.  1909. 
The  present  writer  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Gopinatha 
Rao,  Superintendent  of  Archaiology  to  the  Maharaja  of  Travan- 
core,  for  valuable  information  and  guidance. 

J.  H.  Maclean. 
KANCHULIYAS.— A  class  of  Indian  Saktas 
(q.v.).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Skr.  kail- 
chuli,  'a  bodice.'  They  are  found  in  Southern 
India  {Madras  Manual  of  Administration,  i., 
Madras,  1886),  where  they' are  called  Kanjuliyas 
(from  kanjuli,  the  Tamil  corruption  of  kanchull), 
and  have  also  been  noted  in  Bombay.  They  are 
adherents  of  the  most  extreme  left-handed  §akta 
doctrines,  their  chief  ceremony  culminating  in 
the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  This 
ceremony  is  called  ghata-lcanchtdl,  or  'jar  and 
bodice.'  The  number  of  male  and  female  cele- 
brants must  be  equal.  A  jar  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  place  of  worship,  into  which  each 
woman  throws  her  bodice,  leaving  the  upper  part 
of  her  bodj'  exposed.  An  orgy  of  eating  and 
drinking  is  followed  by  each  man  taking  at  random 
a  bodice  from  the  jar  and  pairing  with  its  owner, 
however  near  in  kin  to  him  she  may  be,  for  the 
rest  of  the  night. 

Literature. — For  a  general  account  of  these  orgies  see  J.  A. 
Dubois,  Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies,  ed.  H.  K. 
Beauchamp,  Oxford,  1906,  p.  280  ff.,  and  H.  H.  Wilson,  Religi- 
ous Sects  of  the  Hindus,  London,  1S61,  i.  257 ff.  W.  Ward's 
View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos^, 
do.  1817,  i.  247 ff.,  may  also  be  consulted.  For  the  ghata- 
kauchuli  worship  see  Wilson,  op.  cit.,  p.  263,  and  (for  Bombay) 
K.  Rag-hunathjf,  in  I A  x.  (18S1]  73, 287.  Cf.  also  the  Uchchhista- 
Ganapatyas,  in  art.  Ganapatyas.  Q.  A.  GRIEESOn! 

KANDH,  KHOND  (the  derivation  of  the  name 
is  uncertain  ;  G.  Oppert,  Original  Inhabitants  of 
Bharatavarsa,  1893,  p.  144,  connects  their  title 
Koi,  Kui,  with  ko,  ku,  '  a  mountain ' ;  Risley,  TC 
i.  398,  connects  it  with  khdndd,  'a  sword,'  said  to 
be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  tribe). — A  tribe 
found  in  Bengal  and  Madras,  the  bulk  of  those 
formerly  residing  in  the  Central  Provinces  having 
passed  into  Bengal  on  the  transfer  to  that  province 
of  the  States  of  Kalahandi  and  Patna  and  the 
Sambalpur  District.  According  to  the  Census  of 
1911,  they  number  673,346,  of  whom  355,137  are 
found  in  Madras,  302,883  in  Bihar  and  Orissa,  and 
the  remainder  in  Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces 
and  Berar,  and  Assam.  The  tribe  has  for  a  long 
time  attracted  the  attention  of  anthropologists 
owing  to  their  custom  of  human  sacrilice, 
known  as  Mcriah.  But,  owing  to  their  isola- 
tion, the  information  regarding  them  is  still 
incomplete. 

'  Much  has  been  written  about  them  ;  but  from  reports  re- 
ceived it  seems  clear  that  observers  have  in  some  cases  been 
too  ready  to  attribute  to  the  whole  of  the  tribe  customs  which 
are  in  reality  only  locally  observed.  A  people  which  is  split 
up,  as  they  are,  by  hill  and  jungle  into  conununities  which 
cannot  easily  communicate  with  one  another  naturally  develop 
a  considerable  diversity  in  their  ways '  (Madras  Census  Report, 
1901,  i.  161). 

I.  The  tribe  in  Bengal. — The  earliest  and  most 
generally  accepted  account  of  tiieir  beliefs  is  that 
of  S.  C.  Macpherson  {Memorials  of  Service  in  India. 
ch.  vi.  p.  84tf.). 
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He  represented  them  as  believing  in  '  One  Supreme  ndns, 
self-existing,  the  source  of  good,  and  Creator  of  the  universe, 
of  the  inferior  gods,  and  of  man.  This  divinity  is  called,  in 
some  districts,  I5oora  I'ennu,  or  thi'  Clod  of  Light ;  in  others, 
Bella  Pennu,  or  the  Sun  God  ;  and  the  sun  and  the  place  from 
which  it  rises  hei'ond  the  sea  are  tin-  cliicf  seats  of  liis  presence. 
Boora  Pennu,  in  the  beginning,  created  for  himself  a  consort, 
who  bef^inie  Tari  Peimu,  or  the  Earlli  goddess,  and  the  source 
of  evil.'  Finding  lier  wanting  in  wifely  complaisance,  he  deter- 
mined to  create  from  the  earth  a  new  being,  man,  who  shoulil 
render  to  him  the  most  a.ssiduous  and  devoted  service,  and  to 
form  from  it  also  every  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
necessary  to  man's  existence.  '  The  creation  was  perfectly 
free  from  moral  and  physical  evil.  Men  enjoyed  free  inter- 
course with  the  Creator.  Tiiey  lived  without  labour  upon  the 
spontaneous  abundance  of  the  earth  ;  they  enjoyed  everj'thing 
in  common,  and  lived  in  perfect  harmony  and  peace.  They 
went  unclothed.  They  had  power  to  move  not  only  on  the 
earth,  l)ut  through  the  air  and  the  sea.  The  lower  animals 
were  all  perfectly  innocuous'  (p.  84 ff.).  Tliis  jjaradise  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  intrigues  of  Tari  Pennu,  who  'instilled  into  tlie 
heart  of  man  every  variety  of  moral  evil  .  .  .  and  at  the  same 
time  introduced  every  species  of  physical  evil  into  the  material 
creation.  .  .  .  Coora  Pennu,  by  the  application  of  antidotes, 
arrested  and  held  in  abeyance  the  elements  of  physical  evil ; 
but  he  left  man  perfectly  free  to  receive  or  reject  moral  evil.' 
Those  who  remained  sinless  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  immortal 
gods.  '  Upon  the  corrupted  mass  of  mankind  Boora  Pennu 
inflicted  high  moral  penalties  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  anti- 
dotes which  liad  arrested  them.  He  entirely  withdrew  his  face 
and  his  immediate  guardianship  from  mankind.  He  made  all 
who  had  fallen  subject  to  death  ;  and  he  further  ordained  that, 
in  future,  every  one  who  should  commit  sin  should  suffer  deatli 
as  its  consequence.  Universal  discord  and  war  prevailed,  so 
that  all  social  and  even  family  ties  were  broken  up.'  Some,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  believe  that  Boora  '  proved  triumphant  in  the 
contest,  and,  as  an  abitling  sign  of  the  discomfiture  of  Tari,  im- 
posed the  cares  of  chil(ll)irth  upon  her  sex.'  Others,  however, 
hold  '  that  she  remained  unconquired,  and  still  maintains  the 
struggle  with  various  success'  (p.  86 f.).  '  Boora  Pennu,  say  his 
sect,  resolved  that,  for  his  own  honour,  liis  work  should  not  bo 
lost,  but  that  man  should  be  enabled  to  attain  to  a  state  of 
moderate  enjoyment  upon  earth,  and  to  rise  after  death,  through 
the  practice  of  virtue,  to  a  state  of  Ijeatitudeand  partial  restora- 
tion to  communion  with  his  Maker '  (p.  88).  Six  deities  '  were 
created  to  meet  the  primary  wants  of  man  on  earth  after  the 
introduction  of  evil,  namely  :  1.  Pidzu  Pennu,  the  god  of  rain. 

2.  Boorbi  Pennu,  the  goddess  of  new  vegetation  and  firsttruits. 

3.  Pitterri  Pennu,  the  god  of  increase,  and  of  gain  in  every 
shape.  4.  Klambo  Pennu,  the  god  of  the  chase.  5.  Loha 
Pennu,  the  god  of  war  (literally  the  iron  god).  6.  Sundi  Pennu, 
the  god  of  boundaries.  To  which  is  to  be  added,  as  an  inferior 
god  of  the  first  class,  7.  Dinga  Pennu,  the  judge  of  the  dead ' 
(p.  89 f.).  'Next  in  rank  to  this  class  of  inferior  gods  is  the 
class  of  deified  sinless  men  of  the  first  age.  .  .  .  The  third 
class  of  inferior  deities  are  sprung  from  the  gods  of  the  first 
two  classes.  .  .  .  The  following  are  the  chief  of  this  class  of 
gods  :  1.  Nadzu  Pennu,  the  village  god  ;  2.  Soro  Pennu,  the  hill 
god  ;  3.  Jori  Pennu,  tlie  god  of  streams  ;  4.  Idzu  Pennu,  the  family 
or  house  god  ;  G.  Moonda  Pennu.  the  tank  god  ;  G.  Sooga  I'^inui, 
the  god  of  fountains  ;  7.  Gossa  Pennu,  the  forest  god  ;  8.  Kootti 
Pennu,  tlie  god  of  ravines  ;  9.  Bhora  Pennu,  the  god  of  new 
fruits  produced  on  tree  or  shrubs'  (p.  90  f.).  '  Men  are  endowed 
with  four  souls.  First,  there  is  a  soul  which  is  capable  of  beati- 
fication and  restoration  to  communion  with  Boora.  Secondly, 
there  is  a  soul  which  is  attached  to  some  tribe  upon  earth  aiid 
reborn  for  ever  in  that  tribe,  so  that  upon  the  birth  of  every 
child  the  priest  declares,  after  inquiry,  which  of  the  members 
of  the  tribe  has  returned.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  soul  which  en- 
dures the  sufferings  inflicted  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  per- 
forms the  transmigrations  imposed  on  that  account.  This  soul, 
moreover,  has  the  power  of  temporarily  quitting  the  body  at  the 
will  of  a  god,  leaving  it  weakened,  languid,  sleepy,  and  out  of 
order.  Thus,  when  a  man  becomes  a  priest,  this  .soul  always 
leaves  his  body  for  a  time  to  hold  an  interview  with,  and  receive 
instructions  from,  the  god  who  has  appointed  him  his  minister ; 
and  when,  by  the  aid  of  a  god,  a  man  becomes  a  tiger,  .  .  .  this, 
I  believe,  is  the  soul  which  animates  the  liestial  form.  Fourthly, 
there  is  a  soul  which  dies  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body '  (p. 
91f.).  IMiiga  Pennu,  judge  of  the  dead,  administers  justice  to 
departed  souls.  '  The  chief  sins  are  :  1.  To  refuse  hospitality, 
or  to  abandon  a  guest ;  2.  to  break  an  oath  or  promise,  or  to 
deny  a  gift ;  3.  to  speak  falsely,  except  to  save  a  guest ;  4.  to 
break  a  solemn  pledge  of  friendship  ;  6.  to  break  an  old  law  or 
custom  ;  6.  to  commit  incest ;  7.  to  contract  debts,  the  payment 
of  which  is  ruinous  to  a  man's  tribe,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  engagements  of  all  its  menibcis  ;  8.  to  skulk  in  time  of 
war  ;  9.  to  betray  a  public  secret '  (p.  92  ff.). 

This  elaborate  system  of  mythology  and  ethics 
naturally  gave  rise  to  criticism.  J.  Campbell  {Thir- 
teen Yem-s'  Service  among  the  Wild  Tribes  of 
Khondistan)  disputed  the  statements  made  by 
Macpherson. 

He  calls  the  Kandhs  '  a  degenerate  race,  with  all  the  ignor- 
ance and  superstition  of  savages '  (p.  15) ;  '  just  what  I  expected 
barbarians  to  be— sunk  in  the  depths  of  ignorance,  supeistilion, 
and  sensuality'  (p.  108).  He  protests  against  Lord  Elphin- 
stone's  assertion  that  'in  their  religion  we  find  traces  of  the 


primitive  elemental  worship  of  the  Vedas  before  it  was  overlaid 
by  the  superstructure  which  now  almost  conceals  it  from  our 
eyes,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  generality  of  Hindoos  them- 
selves '  (p.  o9).  He  expresses  wonder  that  such  a  pantheon  as 
Macpherrion  described  could  be  asserted  to  exist  among  such 
an  ignorant  peojile,  'and  in  the  course  of  my  long  inquiries 
and  researches,  1  found  nothing  in  the  hill  districts  resembling 
the  array  of  deities  referred  to  in  this  report'  (p.  103).  'Sacred 
images  of  the  most  barbarous  type  are  to  be  found  in  moat 
villages,  and  of  these  the  priests,  as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of  the 
peojde,  can  give  no  intelligible  account.  Indeed,  save  at  the 
time  of  sacrifice,  when  wrath  is  to  be  averted,  and  their  malig- 
nant deity  propitiated  by  the  offering  of  human  blood,  the 
Khonds  are  a  most  irreligious  j)eople'  (p.  163  f.).  They  have 
no  idols  more  artistic  than  '  a  log  of  woo<l,  sometimes  rudely 
fashioned  after  the  manner  of  some  animal's  head,  and  only 
used  on  the  occasion  of  the  immolation  of  a  human  victim'; 
and  lie  denies  the  existence  of  a  priesthood  corresponding  to 
'  the  elaborate  system  of  idolatry  provided  for  this  semi- 
barbarous  people '  (p.  165).  Caii.pblll,  it  is  true,  was,  for  official 
reasons,  hostile  to  Macpherson.  But  there  seems  little  reason 
to  distrust  his  general  conclusion  that  Macpherson,  who  knew 
little  of  the  tribal  dialei;ts,  was  misled  by  his  inter)*''***™  *"'' 
native  subordinates.  The  whole  story  illustrates  the  danger  of 
such  methods  of  inquiry.  At  the  same  time,  P.firhfi  Deo,  the 
consort  of  the  earth-goddess,  is  a  deity  worshipped  by  the 
Gop(Js  and  kindred  tribes.  In  fact,  Dalton,  though  bis  ac- 
quaintance witli  the  Kandhs  was  limited,  is  inclined  to  liclieve 
that,  while  Macplicrson's  system  of  mythology  and  ethics  is 
'  more  profound  than  one  would  expect  to  find  amongst  so 
ignorant  a  people,'  and  that  it  is  'a  melange  of  Genesis,  the 
several  Hindu  Ky.'toms,  and  primitive  paganism.  .  .  .  it  is  quite 
possible  that  such  a  system  may  have  been  gradually  built  up 
for  them  by  Brdhmans,  Gosdins,  and  other  Hindus,  who  not 
only  lived  amongst  them,  but  joined  in  their  sacrifices,  supple- 
mented by  notions  gleaned  from  Missionary  teaching  or  t>ook8' 
(Descriptive  Ethnolagy  of  lienyal,  Calcutta,  1872,  p.  296). 
Kisley  {TC,  Calcutta,  1891,  i.  403)  regards  Macpherson's  ac- 
count as  'quite  out  of  keeping  with  their  primitive  social 
organization,  and  one  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  persons 
from  whom  he  derived  his  information  must  have  described  to 
liira  rather  their  ideal  view  of  what  the  religion  of  the  tribe 
ought  to  be  than  what  it  actually  was.  .  .  .  The  Kandhs  of  the 
Kandhmals  recognise  three  principal  gods  —  Dharma  Pennu, 
Sdru  Pennu,  and  Tdru  Pennu.  The  functions  of  Dharma  Pennu 
appear  to  be  of  a  somewhat  more  general  character  than  those 
assigned  to  the  other  two.  No  regular  times  or  seasons  are 
fixed  for  his  worship,  and  he  is  appealed  to  only  in  cases  of 
illness  or  at  the  birth  of  a  first  child.  His  worship  is  performed 
by  a  guru  who  may  be  of  any  caste,  but  is  usually  either  a 
Kandh  or  a  PAn.  The  gurus  usually  have  the  power  of  throw- 
ing themselves  or  feigning  to  throw  themselves  into  a  state  of 
hypnotic  trance,  and  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  cure  diseases 
by  touching  people,  tying  tliem  up  v.ith  bits  of  thread,  and 
similar  mummery.  Siiru  Pennu  is  the  god  of  the  hills,  a  divinity 
apparently  of  much  the  same  type  as  the  Marang  Buru  of  the 
bantdls  and  Mundas.  He  is  a  jealous  god,  and  does  not  like 
people  to  trespass  on  his  domain,  and  the  chief  object  of  the 
worship  which  is  performed  in  his  honour  in  April  and  May 
is  to  induce  him  to  protect  from  the  attacks  of  wild  animals 
people  whose  business  takes  them  among  the  forest-clad  hills 
of  the  Kandhmals,  and  also  to  secure  a  full  yield  of  the  jungle 
products  which  the  Kandhs,  like  most  similar  tribes,  use  so 
largely  for  food.  The  priests  of  Saru  Pennu  are  called  dehuri, 
and  the  appropriate  oiterings  are  a  goat  and  a  fowl  with  rice 
and  strong  drink.  The  offerings  are  partaken  of  by  the  wor- 
shijipers.  T.^ru  Pennu,  the  earth  god,  takes  the  place  among 
these  Kandl'.s  of  Tari  Pennu,  the  earth  goddess,  familiar  to 
students  of  the  voluminous  otficial  literature  which  treats  of 
the  sujipicssion  of  human  sacrifice  among  the  Kandhs.  He 
is  belicvid  to  be  very  vindictive,  and  to  wreak  l.i;  anger  upon 
those  who  neglect  his  worship,  adlicting  them  with  various 
diseases,  destroying  their  crops,  and  causing  ihem  to  be  de- 
voured by  tigers  and  leopards.  In  order  to  avoid  these  evils  the 
Kandhs  olfer  buffaloes  and  goats  to  the  god  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, apparently  whenever  tliey  think  that  he  stands  in  need  of 
being  appeased.  His  priests  are  called  j/ianAar,  and  the  person 
who  actually  sacrifices  the  animals  is  known  as  jam".  The  func- 
tions of  the  dehuri,  the  jhankar,  and  the  jani  are  hereditary.' 

2.  Human  sacrifice. — The  chief  interest  in  the 
religion  of  tlie  Kandh.s  rests  in  tlieir  .system  of 
human  sacrifice,  ■\vJiich  has  now,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  British  Government,  been  discontinued. 
A  full  account  of  tlie.^e  rites,  based  on  the  author- 
ities already  quoted  —  Macpherson,  Camjibell, 
Dalton,  Kisley — is  given  by  J.  G.  P"razer  in  his 
GB^,  pt.  v.  vol.  i.  (London,  1912)  p.  245  tf.  As 
Frazer's  account  is  generally  accessible,  only  a 
bare  summary  is  required.  TJie  Mcriahs  (Oriya 
iiiertd,  from  Kandh  meroi,  mervi,  or  mrivi,  'a 
human  victim  ' ;  see  J/nw,  xi.  [1911]  38)  were  sacri- 
ficed to  Tari  Fcnnu,  the  earth-goddess,  in  order  to 
ensure  good  crops  and  immunity  from  disease 
and  accidents.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  bought  for  a  price,  and  they  were  procured 
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through  the  agency  of  the  menial  Pan  tribe 
from  the  plains  of  Bengal.  The  victim  was  well 
treated  before  the  sacrifice,  which  was  preceded  l>y 
several  days  of  revelry  and  debauchery.  He  was 
anointed  with  oil,  butter,  and  turmeric.  There 
was  a  struggle  to  secure  relics  of  his  person  while 
he  was  tied  to  the  sacrificial  post.  This  post  was 
often  in  the  form  of  a  peacock  or  elephant.  The  only 
surviving  example  is  preserved  in  the  Madras 
Museum  (E.  Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes,  iii.  371, 
with  photograph,  p.  377).  Before  sacrifice  tlie  vic- 
tim was  sometimes  led  in  procession,  and  he  was 
finally  killed  by  being  either  strangled  or  squeezed 
to  death.  The  flesh  was  divided  among  the  partici- 
pants in  the  rite,  wlio  buried  it  in  their  fields. 
Frazer  disputes  the  tlieory  suggested  in  the  con- 
temporary accounts  of  the  rite,  that  the  victims 
were  oftered  to  propitiate  the  earth-goddess.  The 
custom,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  explained  merely  as 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  Part  of  the  flesh  was 
certainly  oifered  to  the  goddess  ;  but  the  rest  was 
buried  in  the  fields,  or  the  ashes  were  scattex-ed 
over  them  ;  some  was  laid  in  the  form  of  paste  in 
the  granaries,  or  mixed  with  the  new  corn. 

'  These  latter  customs  imply  that  to  the  bod.v  of  the  Meriah 
there  was  ascribed  a  direct  or  intrinsic  power  of  makina:  the 
crops  to  grow,  quite  independent  of  the  indirect  efficacy  which 
it  might  have  as  an  offering  to  secure  the  jjood-will  of  the 
deity.  In  other  words,  the  flesh  and  ashes  of  tlie  victim  were 
believed  to  be  endowed  with  a  magical  or  physical  power  of 
fertilising  the  land.  The  same  intrinsic  power  was  ascribed  to 
the  blood  and  tears  of  the  Meriah,  his  blood  causing  the  redness 
of  the  turmeric  and  his  tears  producing  rain  ;  for  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that,  originallj'  at  least,  the  tears  were  supposed  to 
bring  down  the  rain,  not  merely  to  prognosticate  it.  Similarly 
the  custom  of  pouring  water  on  the  buried  flesh  of  the  Meriah 
veas  no  doubt  a  rain-charm.  Again,  magical  power  as  an  attri- 
bute of  the  Meriah  appears  in  the  sovereign  virtue  believed  to 
reside  in  anything  that  came  from  his  person,  as  his  hair  or 
spittle.  The  ascription  of  such  power  to  the  Meriah  indicates 
that  he  was  much  more  than  a  mere  man  sacrificed  to  propitiate 
a  deitj'.  Once  more,  the  extreme  reverence  paid  him  points 
to  the  same  conclusion.  ...  In  short,  the  Meriah  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  divine.  As  such,  he  may  originally 
have  represented  the  Earth  Goddess  or,  perhaps,  a  deity  of 
vegetation  ;  though  in  later  times  he  came  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  victim  offered  to  a  deity  than  as  himself  an  incar- 
nate god '  {GR^,  pt.  v.  vol.  i.  p.  250). 

The  Kandh  prayers  are  discussed  by  Tylor  [PC^, 
London,  1873,  ii.  268  f.)  and  by  Farnell(rAc  Evohi- 
tion  of  Eel.,  do.  1905,  p.  183). 

3.  Beliefs  in  the  Central  Provinces. — The  follow- 
ing account  refers  to  the  tribe  before  its  transfer 
to  Bengal.  The  belief  in  a  future  state  is  indicated 
by  the  death  customs.  A  rupee  or  copper  coin  is 
tied  in  the  shroud,  so  that  the  deceased  may  not 
go  penniless  to  the  other  world.  Sometimes  liis 
clothes  and  bows  and  arrows  are  buried  with 
him.  On  the  tenth  day  the  soul  is  brought  back 
to  his  family.  Outside  the  village,  where  two 
roads  meet,  rice  is  oftered  to  a  cock,  and  if  it  eats 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  soul  has  come.  Tlie  soul  is 
then  asked  to  ride  on  a  bow-stick  covered  with 
cloth,  and  this  is  brought  to  the  house  and  placed 
in  a  corner  with  those  of  other  relatives.  The 
souls  are  fed  annually  with  rice  at  the  harvest 
and  Dasahrd  festivals.  In  Sambalpur  a  ball  of 
powdered  rice  is  placed  imder  a  tree  with  a  lighted 
lamp  near  it,  and  the  first  insect  that  settles  on 
the  l)all  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  soul,  and  it  is 
brought  home  and  revered.  The  souls  of  infants 
wlio  die  before  the  umbilical  cord  has  dropped  oft' 
are  not  brought  back,  because  they  are  considered 
scarcely  to  have  come  into  existence.  One  cause 
of  female  infanticide  among  the  tribe  was  tlie  be- 
lief that  the  souls  of  girl  children  would  not  be 
born  again.  The  souls  of  women  who  die  during 
pregnancy,  or  after  a  miscarriage,  or  during  the 
monthly  period  of  impurity,  are  not  brouglit  back, 
no  doubt  because  they  are  held  to  be  malignant 
spirits  [Ethnographical  Survey  Central  Provinces, 
pt.  vii.  [1911]  p.  55). 

The  Semi-jdtrd,  or  bean  festival,  is  held  in  No- 


vember when  that  crop  is  ripe  ;  some  oft'erings  are 
made  to  the  eartli-god  to  obviate  tlie  risk  of 
consuming  the  firstfruits.  A  similar  festival  in 
March,  called  the  Mahul-jdtrd,  solemnizes  the 
ripening  of  the  mahud  [Bassia  latifolia),  as  the 
Dasahrd  in  September  marks  the  rice  liarvest, 
when  new  rice  is  oftered  to  the  earth-god.  Before 
tliese  festivals  it  is  dangerous  to  eat  these  kinds 
of  food  [ih.  58  f.). 

The  pantiieon  includes  eighty-four  gods,  of  whom 
Dharni  Deota,  the  earth-godling,  is  chief.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  replaced  the  female  deity,  Tarl 
Pennu  or  Bera  Pennu.  Such  change  of  sex  is 
not  unusual  ;  in  Chhattlsgarh  the  earth-deity  is 
either  a  male,  Thakur  Deo,  or  a  female,  Tliakur- 
anl  Mai.  The  earth-god  is  usually  accompanied 
by  Bhatbarsi  Deota,  godling  of  hunting.  Dharni 
Deota  is  represented  by  a  triangular  wooden  peg 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  Bhatbarsi  has  a  place 
at  his  feet  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  conglomerate 
stone  with  circular  granules.  Once  in  four  or  five 
years  a  buffalo  is  oftered  to  the  earth-godling  in 
lieu  of  the  human  sacrifice  which  is  now  prohibited, 
as  in  Madras  a  monkey  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  Meriah  (E.  Thurston,  Omens  and  Super- 
stitions of  S.  India,  London,  1912,  p.  207).  The 
animal  is  predestined  for  sacrifice  from  its  birth, 
and  is  allowed  to  wander  loose  and  graze  on  the 
crops  at  will.  The  stone  representing  Bhatbarsi  is 
examined  periodically,  .and  when  the  granules  on 
it  appear  to  have  increased  it  is  decided  that  the 
time  has  come  for  sacrifice.  In  Kalahandi  a  lamb 
is  sacrificed  every  year,  and  strips  of  the  flesh  are 
distributed  to  all  the  villagers,  who  bury  them  in 
their  fields  as  a  divine  means  of  fertilization,  as  the 
flesh  of  the  human  victim  was  formerly  buried. 
The  Kandh  worships  his  bow  and  arrows  before 
he  goes  out  hunting.  He  believes  that  every  hill 
and  valley  has  its  own  deity,  who  must  be  pro- 
pitiated with  the  promise  of  a  sacrifice  before  his 
territory  is  entered  ;  if  this  is  not  done,  he  will 
hide  the  animals  within  it  from  the  hunter,  or 
'\\  ill  help  them  to  escape  when  wounded.  These 
deities  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  it  is 
important  when  arranging  an  expedition  to  know 
the  connexion  between  them.  This  information 
can  be  obtained  from  any  one  on  whom  the  divine 
afflatus  periodically  descends  {ib.  59  f.). 

4.  Beliefs  in  Madras. — Various  accounts  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  tribe  in  Madras  are  on  record.  At 
Chollapadam  in  the  Vizagapatam  District,  worship 
is  offered  to  Konda  Deota,  the  nameless  mountain 
spirits,  who  dwell  in  a  hill  cave  ;  to  Jakara,  the 
tribal  deity,  of  whom  a  Kandh  is  priest ;  to 
Polamma,  a  village  deity  imported  from  the 
Telugu  country,  whose  priest  is  a  Jatapii,  or 
civilized  Kandh  ;  and  to  Kaslvisvesvara,  '  lord  of 
the  universe,'  Siva  at  Kilsi  or  Benares,  at  whose 
shrine  a  Jangam  Liiigayat  (q.v.)  officiates,  the 
chief  festival  being  held  at  the  Sivaratri,  or  '  night 
of  Siva'(W.  Francis,  Vizagapatam  Gaz.,  1907,  i. 
75).  In  the  Ganjam  District  the  soul  is  believed 
to  survive  the  death  of  the  body,  and  on  the  day 
after  death  a  little  cooked  rice  is  laid  on  the  spot 
where  the  cremation  took  place,  and  the  priest 
delivers  an  incantation  asking  the  spirit  to  eat 
the  food,  to  enjoy  itself,  and  not  to  change  into  an 
evil  spirit,  or  a  tiger,  and  worry  the  relatives. 
Purification  follows  a  death  ;  and,  when  a  man  is 
killed  bj''  a  tiger,  a  pig  is  sacrificed  and  the  body 
of  the  animal  is  passed  between  the  feet  of  the 
villagers  ;  it  is  a  bad  omen  for  any  one  if  it  happens 
to  touch  his  legs  (Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes,  iii. 
395).  Another  sacrifice  intended  to  save  the  cattle 
from  injury  consists  in  burying  the  head  of  a 
chicken  near  the  post  of  the  cowshed,  and  in 
front  of  it  a  rotten  egg.  When  the  cattle  come 
home    in    the    evening,   the    women,    who    have 
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fasted  all  day,  are  obligod  to  eat ;  drinking  and 
dancinj^  follow  for  two  days,  during  which  tinio 
the  manure  is  not  removed  from  the  slicd.  On 
the  third  ihiy  a  lump  of  manure  is  hrouglit  out  hy 
each  owner  and  thrown  in  a  heap,  over  wliicli  the 
priest  pours  spiritucmsliiiuor  and  rice  («V;.  iii.  406  f.). 
Oaths  are  taken  before  a  basket  containing  a 
blood-sucker  (lizard),  a  bit  of  tiger's  skin,  a  pea- 
cock's feather,  earth  from  an  ant-hill,  rice  mixed 
with  fowl's  blood,  and  a  lighted  lamp.  Witch- 
craft is  common,  and  various  forms  of  ordeal  arc 
used,  such  as  holding  the  liand  of  the  suspected 
person  in  boiling  water;  if  the  hand  is  scalded, 
the  accused  is  condemned  and  has  to  pay  a  line  to 
the  tribe  (ib.  iii.  408  f.).  From  a  still  more  recent 
account  it  appears  that  the  Hindu  belief  in  karuia 
and  reincarnation  is  not  found,  except  in  a  vague 
way,  among  those  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
the  people  of  the  plains.  They  certainly  believe 
in  the  survival  of  the  spirit  after  death,  and  in 
its  possible  temporary  transference  during  life,  it 
being  commonly  supposed  that  the  spirit  of  a  man 
killed  by  a  tiger  guides  the  animal  in  its  searcli 
for  other  victims.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguisli  their  beliefs  from  those  of  the  Hinduized 
peasantry  in  their  neighbourhood.  Their  gods  are 
Bura  Penu,  who  with  Iiis  wife  Piteri  (probably  the 
S.  Indian  Pidari)  is  worshipped  as  Creator  of  man- 
kind, who  controls  a  host  of  minor  gods ;  Dondo 
Penu,  god  of  hunting,  who  lives  in  sacred  trees 
which  no  one  dares  to  cut ;  Loha  Penu,  god  of 
iron,  who  directs  the  arrows  of  his  votaries 
against  the  enemy  and  averts  tlieir  counter-shafts  ; 
Odu  Penu,  god  of  the  outside,  who  is  the  village 
guardian,  in  whicli  duty  he  is  assisted  by  Dandere 
Penu,  the  door-keeper,  who  watches  the  back  of 
the  village,  Darni  Penu,  who  watches  the  inside 
from  beneath  a  heap  of  stones,  beside  which  a 
rotten  egg  is  buried,  Teki  Penu,  god  of  vessels, 
who  guards  the  house  goods,  and  Goheli  Penu, 
god  of  the  stable,  who  protects  the  animals  from 
tigers.  Besides  these  are  Murdoand  Rugo,  deities 
of  smallpox  and  cholera ;  another  god  whose  ac- 
tivity is  chiefly  shown  by  his  demanding  tobacco  ; 
a  god  of  precipices  and  a  hot  spring  at  which 
worship  is  offered.  If  there  is  no  actual  ancestor- 
worship,  tales  are  told  of  hero  and  giant  fore- 
fathers {Madras  Census  Eeport,  1911,  i.  62  ff.). 

5.  Totemism. — Among  the  branch  of  the  tribe 
in  Madras  there  are  three  totemistic  septs  named 
after  a  peacock's  egg,  a  small  bird,  and  a  dung- 
worm,  which  are  nominally  exogamous,  though 
the  strictness  of  this  prohibition  has  now  become 
weakened.  How  far  each  sept  reveres  its  totem  is 
a  matter  of  uncertainty  (Madras  Census  Report, 
1911,  i.  65).  Among  the  northern  branch  of  the 
tribe  more  precise  information  has  been  collected 
by  J.  E.  Fritnd-Pereira  [JASB  Ixxiii.  pt.  iii.  [1905] 
p.  40  ff. ),  fully  analyzed  by  J.  G.  Fruzer,  Totemism 
and  Exogamy,  London,  1910,  ii.  305 11". 

Literature.— For  the  Bengal  branch  of  the  tribe :  S.  C. 
Macpherson,  Memorials  of  Service  in  India,  London,  1S65  ; 
J.  Campbell,  Thirteen  Years'  Service  amonj  t/ie  Wild  Tribes  of 
Khnndistan,  do.  18C4  ;  E.  T.  T>a.\\.oa,Descrip.  Ethnol.  of  Bengal, 
Calcutta,  1872;  H.H.  Risley,2'e,  Calcutta,  1S91;  W.  W.  Hunter, 
Orissa,  London,  1872.  For  the  Madras  branch  :  E.  Thurston, 
Castes  and  Tribes  (with  a  detailed  bibliography),  Madras, 
1909,  y,thnoriraphic  A'otes  m  S.  India,  do.  1906;  Census 
Reports  Madras,  1901,  1911  ;  District  Manuals  (Ganjam,  by 
T.  J.  Maltby  and  G.  I).  Leman,  1882  ;  Vizaftapatam,  by  D.  F. 
Carmichael,  Madras,  1SG9,  W.  Francis,  1907);  G.  Oppert, 
Original  Inhabitants  0/  Bharatavarfa,  Westminster,  1893. 

VV.  Crooke. 
KANDY. — Kandy  is  a  small  modern  town  in 
Ceylon,  beautifully  situated  on  the  liorder  of  a  lake 
in  a  plain  about  1718  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  about 
75  miles  nearly  N.W.  of  Colombo.  The  moun- 
tains, 2000  to  4000  ft.  higher,  rise  around  it ;  and 
in  the  Sinhalese  time  the  town  was  difficult  to 
approach,  being  surrounded  by  thick  jungle.     It 


was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cojlon  from 
1592  to  1798.  During  this  period  the  kingdom  of 
Ceylon  had  reached  the  lowest  depth  of  disorder 
and  decay.  Half  its  territory  was  lost;  and  the 
half  still  remaining  was  harassed  by  frequent  civil 
wars  between  rival  claimants  to  the  throne  ;  and, 
when  one  or  other  of  these  claimants  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  upjior  hand  over  his  rivals,  there 
were  recurring  struggles  against  outside  enemies — 
Tamils,  Portuguese,  Dutcli,  and,  finally,  Engli.sh. 
These  rival  claimants  to  the  throne  were  not 
^Sinhalese  but  Houth  Indians  by  blood,  and  by  re- 
ligion, though  nominally  J5ud(lhist,  were  at  heart 
Hindus.  They  built  four  devfdas,  Hindu  temples, 
in  the  town. 

Knox  tinfortunately  gives  no  description  of 
Kandy.  But  we  have  a  good  one  by  .lohn  Pybus, 
who  was  there  in  1762.  It  is  preserved  in  Account 
of  Mr.  Fy bus's  Mission  to  the  King  of  Kandy,  re- 
printed from  the  Madras  Government  records  by 
the  Government  printer  in  Ceylon  in  1862.  We 
read  there  (p.  35)  that  the  town  then  consisted  of 
two  main  streets  (the  one  running  north  and  south 
being  about  a  mile  long)  and  several  cross  streets. 
Only  a  few  of  the  houses  were  tiled.  The  streets 
were  not  lit ;  but  about  8  o'clock  a  bell  was  rung 
along  them,  and  after  that  no  one  was  allowed 
abroad  unless  he  carried  a  large  light  in  his  hand. 
The  Palace  was  a  rambling  pile  to  the  south  of 
these  streets  with  a  large  garden  in  front  of  it.  This 
is  confirmed  by  J.  Forbes,'  but  in  his  time  the  lake 
which  Pybus  does  not  mention  had  been  con- 
structed 'by  the  late  king'  Raja  Sifiha  in  1807. 
J.  E.  Tennent,  writing  about  30  years  later,^ 
describes  the  modern  European  town,  and  the 
wonderful  road  to  it  up  the  Kadugannawa  Pass. 
It  is  now  a  prosperous  little  place  of  about  25,000 
inhabitants,  with  a  busy  railway  station,  and  many 
villas  on  the  slopes  of  the  surrounding  hills. 

The  English  name,  Kandy,  is  a  corruption  of 
the  old  name,  not  of  the  town,  but  of  the  county 
or  province  in  which  it  was  situated.  This  was 
Kanda-uda  ('Up  in  the  Hills').  The  Sinhalese 
name  of  the  town  was  Senkada-gala-nuwara. 

Besides  the  four  Hindu  temples  there  are  two 
small  vihuras,  or  residences  for  members  of  the 
Buddhist  Order,  named  respectively  A.sgiriya  and 
Malwatte  Vihara.  No  one,  according  to  a  regula- 
tion issued,  in  defiance  of  the  old  Vinaya  (the 
Rules  of  the  Order),  by  the  Sinhalese  court,  can 
be  received  into  the  Order  except  at  a  chapter 
lield  at  one  or  other  of  these  vihdras.^  There  is 
also  the  well-known  Dalada  Maligawa,  a  pretty 
little  building  containing  the  supposed  tooth  of 
the  Buddha — really  not  a  human  tooth  at  all,  but 
possibly  the  tooth  of  some  pre-historic  animal. 
The  history  of  this  supposed  relic  is  long  and 
complicated,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  various 
writings.  In  the  13tli  cent.  Dhamma-kitti  wrote 
a  Pali  poem  about  it  based  on  an  older  Sinhalese 
Mork  in  prose.**  According  to  the  tradition  pre- 
served in  this  poem,  the  tooth  was  brought  to 
Ceylon  in  the  4th  cent,  of  our  era,  and  had  re- 
mained there  up  to  the  time  when  the  poem,  the 
DSthd  Vamsa,  was  written.  According  to  Portu- 
guese accounts  quoted  by  Tennent  {loc.  cit.), 
the  Portuguese  captured  the  tooth,  ground  it  to 
powder,  and  threw  the  powder  into  the  harbour 
at  Goa.  The  Sinhalese  say  that  the  tooth  thus 
destroyed  was  a  Hindu  relic  seized  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  Tamil  country  at  Jafftia,  and  that  the 
Buddhist  relic  now  in  Kandy  is  identical  with  the 
one  whose  history  was  written  by  Dhamma-kitti. 

1  Eleven  Years  in  Ceylon'^  [1S27-38],  London,  1841,  i.  299- 
301. 

3  Ceylon^,  London,  1S59,  ii.  194-221. 

3  See  Forbes,  op.  cit.  i.  299. 

*  Edited  by  the  present  writer  in  Roman  characters  in  JPTS, 
1884. 
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KANHERI— KANJAR 


Kandy  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1815,  and 
the  king  of  Kandy  was  deported  to  Vellore  in  S. 
India,  where  he  subsequently  died. 

Literature. — The  authorities  are  given  in  the  article. 

T,  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

KANHERI  (Skr.  Krsnagiri,  'hill  of  Krsna'). 
— One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Buddhist  cave 
temples  in  the  island  of  Salsette,  about  16  miles  N. 
of  Bombay  ;  lat.  19°  13'  N.  ;  long.  72°  59'  E. 

The  site,  lonely,  picturesque,  and  close  to  the 
great  trading  marts  of  the  W.  coast,  combines  the 
three  leading  characteristics  of  the  chief  groups  of 
W.  India  temples.  '  But  Kanheri  is  the  only  rock- 
cut  monastery  in  W.  India  that  has  the  feeling 
of  having  been,  and  of  being  ready  again  to  be,  a 
pleasant  and  popular  dwelling-place.  The  rows  of 
cells,  Avater-cisterns,  dining-halls,  lecture-halls,  and 
temples  joined  by  worn  tiights  of  rock-cut  steps, 
and  the  crowded  burial  gallery  show  what  a  huge 
brotherhood  must  have  once  lived  in  Kanheri'  (BG 
xiv.  [1882]  123).  The  caves  were  excavated  at 
various  periods,  the  great  Chaitya  cave  bearing  an 
mscription  of  Yajna  f^ri  GautamTputra  Siriyana 
Satakarni,  a  king  of  the  Andhra  dynasty  (A.D.  173- 
202)  (V.'  A.  Smith,  Earh/  Hist.\  Oxford,  1914, 
p.  211).  Not  far  off  is  the  Darbar  Cave,  which  '  is 
not  a  vihdra  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
though  it  has  some  cells,  but  a  Dhctrmaltcda  or 
place  of  assembly,  .and  is  the  only  cave  now  known 
that  enables  us  to  realize  the  arrangements  of  the 
great  hall  erected  by  Ajata  i^atru  in  front  of  the 
Sattapanni  cave  at  Raiagriha,  to  accommodate 
the  first  convocation  held  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Buddha'  (Fergusson-Burgess,  The  Cave 
Temples  of  India,  London,  1880,  p.  353). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  quoted  in  the  art.,  see 
J.  Ferg:usson,  Hist,  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Arch.,  ed. 
London,  1910,  i.  lC2ff.  ;  BG  xiv.  [1882]  121  ff.;  L.  Rousselet, 
India  and  its  Native  Princes,  London,  1882,  p.  49 ;  IGI  xiv. 
[1908]  399.  W.  CROOKE. 

KANISKA. — Kaniska  was  an  Indo-Scythian 
king  of  N.  India  and  Afghanistan,  who  plays  the 
part  of  a  second  Asoka  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Buddhist  schools  of  N.  India,  Tibet,  China,  and 
Mongolia,  especially  as  the  convener  of  a  council 
lield  in  Kashmir,  or,  according  to  certain  author- 
ities, at  Jalandhar  (see  Councils  [Buddhist]). 
His  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Kaniska  in  inscrip- 
tions. It  appears  on  coins  in  Greek  script  as 
Kairrrlci,  or  in  the  genitive  Kancrkou,  which  .some 
scholars  read  as  Kaveshki  and  Kaneshkou  re- 
spectively. Kashmir  tradition  gives  the  variant 
Kanistha,  which  becomes  Kanlt'a  in  Chinese. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Kushan  (Kusana, 
Gusana,  or,  according  to  von  Hoi  stein,  Kusa) 
section  of  the  great  Yneclii  nation  of  Central 
Asian  nomads,  and  is  mentioned  in  numerous 
Indian  inscriptions  bearing  dates  ranging  from 
3  to  41.  Prolonged  controversy  has  ranged 
round  the  interpretation  of  these  dates,  and 
general  agreement  has  not  yet  been  attained.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  it  is  certain  that 
Kaniska  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Kadphises 
II.  (Wima,  etc.,  of  coins  and  inscriptions,  Yen-kao- 
cliing,  etc.,  of  Chinese),  and  almost  certain  that  his 
accession  (or  possibly  coronation)  coincides  with 
A.D.  78,  the  epoch  of  the  Saka  era.  That  era 
appears  to  have  been  established  by  Kaniska. 

Kaniska,  who  is  often  described  as  king  of 
Gandhara,  had  his  capital  at  Purusajmra  (Pesha- 
war), and  was  a  powerful  monarch,  whose  influence, 
as  Hiuen  Tsiang(Yuan  Chwang)  testifies,  extended 
to  distant  regions,  even  into  the  basin  of  the  Tarim 
beyond  the  Pamirs.  He  held  all  the  countries  now 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Afghanistan,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  Oxus,  and  Avas  the  lord  paramount  of 
the  whole  of  N.W.  India.     His  arms  are  said  to 


have  penetrated  to  Pataliputra,  and  his  dominions 
included  Sind.  His  viceroys,  called  '  .satraps  '  after 
the  Persian  fashion,  ruled  W.  India  from  Nasik 
and  Ujjain.  He  warred  against  the  Parthians, 
and  in  his  later  years  seems  to  have  conquered 
from  China  the  regions  now  known  as  Chinese 
Turkestan.  It  is  said  that  he  was  murdered  by 
discontented  officers  while  he  was  engaged  in  a 
trans-Himalayan  campaign.  Vasiskaand  Huviska 
(Huska),  probably  his  sons,  appear  to  have  ruled 
the  Indian  provinces  on  his  behalf,  while  he  was 
absent  on  his  distant  wars.  Vasiska  apparently 
predeceased  him.  Huviska  certainly  succeeded 
him  in  the  rule  of  the  entire  empire,  probably 
about  A.D.  123.  The  father  of  Kaniska  was 
Vaiheska  (?  Vajhespa),  presumably  a  near  relation 
of  Kadphises  II. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Kaniska  his  Indian 
subjects  divided  their  allegiance  among  the  three 
great  indigenous  religions — Buddhism  in  its  various 
forms,  Brahmanical  Hinduism,  and  Jainism. 
Kadphises  li.  had  favoured  the  Saiva  form  of 
Hinduism,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Kaniska 
took  any  interest  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Br.ahmans. 
The  occurrence  of  numerous  Persian  deities  on  his 
coinage  suggests  that  in  early  life  he  may  have 
been  a  Zoroastrian,  and  that  many  of  his  subjects 
must  have  been  adherents  of  the  creed  of  Zoroaster. 
Late  in  his  life  the  king  became  an  active  patron 
of  Buddhism.  He  placed  the  image  of  Buddha  on 
his  coins,  summoned  a  council  of  Buddhist  theo- 
logians to  prepare  commentaries  on  the  scriptures, 
and  erected  magnificent  sacred  buildings,  notably 
the  lofty  stupa  of  Peshawar,  the  foundations  of 
which  have  recently  been  excavated.  The  ex- 
plorers found  a  relic  casket  engraved  with  the  names 
of  Kaniska  and  his  Greek  superintending  engineer, 
Agesilaus,  and  adorned  with  images  of  the  king. 
An  inscribed  portrait  statue  of  him,  unfortun- 
ately headless,  has  been  discovered  near  Mathura. 

Tradition  associates  Kaniska  with  A.svaghosa 
{([.v.),  who  Avas  a  pujiil  of  Par^va,  by  whom  the 
council  was  summoned,  according  to  some  author- 
ities. The  president  is  said  to  have  been  Vasu- 
mitra,  Asvaghosa  being  content  with  the  vice- 
presidency.  The  date  of  the  council  may  be  stated 
as  +A.D.  100,  but,  of  course,  it  depends  on  the 
view  taken  of  the  chronology  of  the  reign. 

The  powerful  patronage  of  Kaniska  undoubtedly 
promoted  the  cause  of  Buddhism  in  both  India  and 
Chinese  Turkestan. 

Literature. — V.  A.  Smith,  The  Early  History  of  India^, 
Oxford,  1914,  which  gives  abundant  references. 

V.  A.  Smith. 

KANJAR.  —  One  of  the  nomadic,  gypsy-like 
tribes  of  N.  India.  At  the  Census  of  1911  they 
numbered  23,983. 

They  are  found  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra 
and  Oudh  and  the  Panjab,  with  smaller  groups  in 
other  parts  of  N.  India.  They  wander  about  in 
gangs,  supporting  themselves  by  the  usual  gypsy 
industries,  but  more  especially  by  theft  and  high- 
way robbery.  According  to  J.  C.  Nesfield  {Cal- 
cuf'fa  Bcvieiv,  Ixxvii.  [1883]  308  ft".),  they  possess 
no  idols,  temples,  or  priesthood.  They  are  in  con- 
stant dread  of  evil  spirits,  the  souls  of  the  malignant 
dead.  To  these  they  attribute  all  deaths,  except 
those  obviou.sly  due  to  old  age.  Hence  they  bury 
the  de.ad  in  deep  graves  to  prevent  the  ghost  from 
'  walking ' ;  and  they  believe  that  such  spirits  are 
under  the  control  of  an  exorcist  (nyotiyd),  who  by 
means  of  shamanistic  rites  is  supposed  to  be  able 
to  transport  a  goblin  into  the  body  of  some  living 

Serson,  and  make  that  person  his  mouthpiece  for 
eclaring  its  will.  Their  principal  deity  is  a  man- 
god,  Mfma,  l)elieved  to  be  one  of  the  .ancient 
worthies  of  the  tribe.  He  is  worshipped  chiefly  in 
the  rainy  season,  when  the  tribe  is  less  migratory 
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than  at  other  times.  No  altar  is  erected,  no  image 
is  worshipped  ;  but  his  votaries  collect  under  a  tree, 
where  they  sacrilice  a  pig,  goat,  sheep,  or  fowl, 
and  nuike  an  ollering  of  roasted  tiesh  and  spirituous 
liquor.  Formerly,  it  is  said,  they  used  to  sacrilice 
a  child,  having  iirst  made  it  insensible  by  draughts 
of  fermented  iialm-juice.  At  the  feast  wliich 
follows  most  01  the  worshiitpers  get  drunk,  and 
occasionally  one  of  them  declares  himself  to  be 
possessed  by  the  tribal  god,  and  delivers  oracles. 
Meanwhile  the  others  dance  round  the  tree  and 
sing  songs  commemorating  the  wisdom  and  valour 
of  Mana.  Mari,  the  goddess  of  death  or  epidemics, 
known  also  as  the  'Queen  goddess'  (Maharilni 
Devi),  is  supreme,  and  seems  to  be  worshipped  as 
the  animating  and  sustaining  force  of  nature. 
Parbha  or  Prabha,  goddess  of  light,  controls  health, 
and  more  particularly  the  welfare  of  cattle.  With 
her  is  worshipped  Bhuiyan  or  Biiavani,  the  earth- 
goddess.  In  other  parts  of  the  United  Provinces 
they  are  specially  devoted  to  the  worship  of  de- 
ceased ancestors,  who  are  regarded  as  more  kindlj'^ 
than  among  other  inferior  castes,  and  are  satisfied 
if  at  marriages  and  other  festive  occasions  platters 
of  food  are  laid  on  their  graves.  The  chief  deified 
worthies  are  Dhamin  Dova,  or  Mana,  and  Pahlwan, 
or  the  wrestler.  To  their  graves  they  make  pil- 
grimao'es,  sacrilice  a  pig,  and  pour  spirits  on  the 
ground.  The  ofi'cring  of  meat  is  eaten  in  secrecy 
and  silence  by  the  males  of  the  tribe,  no  woman 
being  allowed  to  be  present  or  to  share  in  the  meal. 
Wtien  they  have  become  more  Hinduized  they  wor- 
ship Vindhyavasini  Devi,  the  guardian  goddess  of 
the  Vindhyan  hills,  and  the  Pancliori  Pir  (see 
PACHPiravA)  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  cock.  They  also 
revere  many  of  the  local  gods  of  the  villages  through 
wliich  they  wander,  and  one  clan  is  specially  de- 
voted to  the  cult  of  Nanak,  the  guru  of  the  Sikhs, 
to  whom  they  make  a  special  prayer  :  '  Praise  be 
to  thee,  who  hast  preserved  us  in  safety  for  a  year  ! 
"We  hope  for  the  same  favour  in  the  future  1 '  They 
are  much  devoted  to  demonology,  and  a  special 
medicine-man,  known  as  '  the  wise  one'  {sydnd),  is 
appointed  to  propitiate  those  spirits  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  responsible  for  the  evils  which  beset 
the  tribe.  When  a  person  is  attacked  by  some 
disease  which  indicates  spirit  possession,  the  sydnd 
makes  an  ollering  of  treacle,  butter,  cloves,  incense, 
and  red  lead  to  the  tribal  Devi,  by  throwing  these 
things  into  the  fire.  The  Devi  enters  the  sydnd, 
who  names  the  evil  spirit  which  is  afilicting  the 
patient.  He  then  places  a  cup  of  spirits  on  the 
sick  man's  head,  and  waves  it  round  him.  This 
causes  the  spirit  to  enter  the  cup,  which  the 
sydnd  drinks,  thus  taking  upon  himself  the 
dangerous  influence  which  has  caused  the  disease. 
In  more  serious  cases  an  otlering  is  placed  on  tlic 
spot  where  four  roads  meet  (cf.  Westermarck,  311 
ii.  256,  n.  2).  The  friends  of  the  sick  man  sing  and 
beat  a  brass  tray  over  his  head  to  scare  the  evil 
spii'it,  which  is  believed  to  enter  the  ofiering  and 
thence  be  transferred  to  any  passer-by  who  may 
accidentally  touch  it  (cf.  FK-  i.  164  ft'.).  The 
cMircl,  or  ghost  of  a  woman  dying  in  a  state  of 
impurity,  is  much  dreaded.  The  ghosts  of  young 
cliildron  take  the  form  of  masdn,  the  evil  sjnrit 
which  haunts  graveyards.  Any  one  dying  by 
snakebite  or  in  some  other  abnormal  way  becomes 
an  dut,  i.e.  one  for  whom  there  is  none  to  make  the 
water  oblation  Avhicli  causes  the  repose  of  the  soul. 
The  tribal  beliefs  are  thus  a  combination  of  the 
primitive  Animism  with  a  veneer  of  Hindu  belief 
and  usage.  There  are  some  indications  of  totem- 
ism,  but  tliis  is  closely  connected  with  tree-worship, 
the  tamarind  being  regarded  as  the  sjiecial  abode 
of  spirits,  and  a  kind  of  reed  grass  anil  the  leaves 
of  the  mango  being  fixed  upon  the  marriage 
shed. 


LiTKRATL'RK.— W.  Crooke,  TC,  Calcutta,  1896,  iii.  136  IT.  ;  H. 
A.  Rose,  (llofsary  of  the  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  PunjaO 
and  N.W.  Fruixtier  Province,  Lahore,  I'Jll,  ii.  47  f. 

W.  CliOOKE. 

KANPHATA.-See  Yocji.s. 

KANT. —  I.  Life  and  principal  works. —  Im- 
manuel  Kant  was  burn  on  22Md  April  1724  at 
Konigsberg,  in  the  province  of  Eastern  I'russia. 
His  father  was  a  harness-maker  in  poor  circum- 
stances. Kant  believed  that  his  grandfather  was 
a  Scottish  immigrant,  and  that  the  original  form 
of  the  name  had  been  Cant,  the  initial  having  been 
changed  to  avoid  the  pronunciation  Tsant ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  documentary  proof  of  this. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Konigsberg  in  1740, 
registering  himself  as  a  student  of  theology  ;  but 
the  subjects  of  the  preparatory  ('philosophical') 
course,  esjjecially  natural  science  and  philosopliy 
proper,  soon  claimed  his  interest.  After  complet- 
ing his  course  he  acted  as  a  private  tutor  in  several 
families  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1755  he  took 
his  degree  with  an  essay  de  Igne,  and  habilitated 
as  privatdozent  with  a  dissertation  entitled  Prin- 
clpioram  primorum  cognitlonis  metaphysicce  nova 
dilucldntio  (Konigsberg,  1755).  He  remaineil  in 
the  position  of  a  vuiglsterlcgens  for  fifteen  years  ; 
but  in  1764  he  had  declined  the  ofler  of  a  chair  in 
Poetic  Art  in  Berlin,  and  in  1766  was  made  sub- 
librarian in  his  own  University  at  a  salarj'  of  about 
£10.  Then  in  1770  he  was  promoted  to  a  full 
professorship  in  philosophy.  Apart  from  these 
changes,  his  life  was  quite  uneventful ;  with  study, 
teaching,  and  writing  books,  one  year  was  like 
another.  He  never  travelled  beyond  the  borders 
of  his  native  province  ;  he  never  married  ;  and  he 
reduced  the  details  of  life  to  a  clock-work  regu- 
larity. Towards  the  close  of  his  working  days  he 
was  oilicially  reprimanded  for  the  breailth  of  his 
theological  views,  but  he  made  his  peace  with  the 
government.  In  personal  character  he  was  simple 
and  reserved,  generous  and  pious,  and  the  reputa- 
tion that  ultimatelj'  came  to  him  left  him  quite 
unspoiled.  He  ceased  lecturing  in  1796,  and  his 
increasing  weakness  of  body  and  mind  ended  with 
his  death  on  12th  Feb.  1804. 

The  development  of  Kant's  thought  is  a  very 
complex  subject.  Taken  broadly,  it  consisted  of 
two  great  periods,  the  pre-critical  and  the  critical, 
with  an  interval  between  them  of  about  ten  j'ears, 
when  he  was  feeling  his  way  to  the  position  that 
was  to  j)rove  so  epoch-making.  In  the  pre-critical 
period  itself  we  can  trace  shorter  stages.  His 
dozent's  thesis  and  his  earlier  works  are  mainly 
in  the  Leibnizo-Wolifian  manner.  He  afterwards 
came  under  the  inftuence  of  English  empiricism, 
and  this  infiuence  appears  in  Der  einzig  mogliche 
Beweisgriind  zu  einer  DemGnstration  dcs  Daseins 
Gottcs  (Konigsberg,  1762),  Untcrsuchnng  itbcr  die 
Deutlichkcit  der  Grundsdtze  der  iintiirlichen  The- 
olugie  und  Moral  (1762,  pub.  Berlin,  1764),  and 
Vcrsuch  den  Begriff  der  ncgativcn  Grossen  in  die 
Weltweisheit  einziifiihren  (Konijjfsberg,  1763),  to 
which  may  be  added  Trdume  eines  Gcistcrsehcrs, 
erldutert  a  arch  Trdume  der  Metapliysik  (do.  1766). 
In  his  inaugural  lecture  as  professor,  De  niundi 
scnsilnlis  utquc  intdligihilis  funna  et  principiis  (do. 
1770),  he  is  feeling  his  way  towards  a  unifying 
point  of  view  between,  or  rather  above,  dogmatism 
and  scepticism ;  but,  as  already  indicated,  his 
thought  had  to  ferment  for  another  decatle  till  he 
reached  at  length  the  'critical'  solution,  and  gave 
the  first  instalment  of  its  exposition  in  the  Kritik 
der  reinen  Vcrnanft  (Kiga,  1781;  2nd  ed.,  with 
important  changes,  do.  1787  ;  the  two  edd.  com- 
bined, with  notes,  1)y  E.  Adickes,  Berlin,  1889, 
also  in  tr.  of  Max  Miiller,  1881).  The  great  works 
of  the  critical  period  are  named  below ;  to  them 
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may  be  added  Prolegomena  zu  einerjeden  ki'mftigcn 
Mctaphi/sik  die  als  Wiiscnschaft  tvird  auftretcn 
iMiDicn  (Vd'^n,  1783),  Grundlcrjung  zur  Mcta^ilujsik 
der  Siitcn  (do.  1785),  and  Mctaphijsik  dcr  Sitten 
(Koiiigsberg,  1796-97),  dealing  with  law  and  the 
virtues.  His  interest  in  the  problems  and  pi-in- 
ciples  of  natural  science  can  be  traced  all  through 
his  life,  as,  e.g.,  in  his  early  work,  Allgememc 
Naturgcschichte  und  Theorie  cles  Bitninels  {Konigs- 
berg,  1755),  and  Mcfr/phi/sischs  Anfangsgrunde  der 
Naturwissenschaft  (Riga,  1786). 

2.  The  place  of  Kant  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
— (a)  His  direct  relation  to  Leibniz. — Kautiaui.sni 
is  the  characteristically  German  philosophy,  just 
as  the  philosophy  of  P'rance  is  to  this  day  more 
or  less  determined  by  Cartesianism,  and  English 
philosopliy  is  essentially  characterized  by  the 
thought  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 
The  Germans  lagged  behind  the  other  European 
peoples  in  taking  a  place  in  the  movement  of 
mudern  philosophy,  but  at  length  they  secured 
in  Leibniz  {q.v.)  a  thinker  who  combined  the  new 
conceptions  of  modern  philosophy  in  one  grand 
system,  from  which,  again,  in  virtue  of  a  profound 
transformation,  sprang  the  philosophy  of  Kant. 
The  Kantian  teaching  is  certainly  a  radical  meta- 
morphosis of  the  Leibnizian  system  as  far  as  regards 
the  method  by  which  a  imori  knowledge  is  dis- 
covered, established,  and  de-limited,  and  yet  it 
is  at  the  same  time  an  essentially  unchanged  con- 
tinuation of  Leibniz's  views  regarding  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  reality.  Even  as  regards  method, 
indeed,  Kant's  advance  upon  his  predecessor  must 
not  be  exaggerated.  The  system  of  Leibniz  belongs 
to  the  rationalistic,  Platonizing  type  of  speculative 
philosophy,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  a  j^riori 
doctrine  of  ideas,  and  this  holds  good  also  of  the 
system  of  Kant.  The  only  real  ditlerence  is  that 
in  the  latter  the  a  priori  forms  of  knowledge  are 
deduced,  and  applied,  and  have  their  limits  as- 
signed, in  a  different  way.  In  order  to  understand 
the  system  of  Kant  we  must,  therefore,  first  of 
all  make  a  rapid  survey  of  that  of  Leibniz. 

(b)  The  system  of  Leibniz.  —  Leibniz,  like  the 
other  pioneers  of  modern  philosophy,  started  from 
the  empirico-inductive  and  mathematico-mechani- 
cal  science  of  nature,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  from 
physics,  the  only  natural  science  that  had  at  that 
time  attained  any  adequate  development.  Having 
adopted  the  doctrine  that  nature  is  built  up  of  in- 
finitesimal elementary  bodies,  he  followed  up  the 
idea  of  force,  as  that  which  must  be  assumed  for 
the  inter -action  and  orderly  inter-relations  of 
these.  This  force  he  regarded  as  something  im- 
material, and  this  immaterial  constituent,  again, 
he  described  as  a  thinking,  perceptive,  or  quasi- 
conscious  power,  thus  applying  to  it  the  only  term 
that  was  then  available  to  connote  a  non-material 
reality.  In  this  way  he  made  the  transition  from 
a  materialistic  and  mechanical  to  a  spiritualistic 
and  dynamic  mode  of  thought.  If  the  element  of 
force  be  taken  as  in  reality  a  thinking  substance, 
however,  its  activities  in  relation  to  the  other  ele- 
ments of  force,  as  also  the  latter  themselves,  will 
appear  as  ideas  or  percepts  of  the  element  of 
force.  Such  an  element  thus  becomes  the  monad, 
which  perceives  itself  and  its  orderly  relations  to 
the  other  monads.  Now  it  would  be  irrational  to 
speak  of  this  monad  and  its  congeries  of  percep- 
tions as  the  sole  existing  object.  There  must  be 
a  plurality  of  monads,  existing  realiter  side  by  side. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  is  possible  only  on  the 
ground  of  two  presuppositions,  viz.  (1)  that  the 
co-existing  monads  have  each  the  same  ordered 
and  logically  articulated  content  of  perceptions — 
a  condition  which  is  explained  by  the  pre-estab- 
lished harmony  of  the  monads  with  one  another, 
and  (2)  that  each  single  monad  virtually   holds 


within  itself  the  whole  universe,  though  it  may 
bring  only  a  part  of  it  to  clear  consciousness — a 
position  elucidated  by  Leibniz's  theory  of  the  un- 
conscious, or  of  the  conscious  in  an  infinitely  small 
degree.  We  are  thus  brought  to  a  thorouglily 
spiritualistic  system,  in  Avhich,  by  an  a  priori 
necessity  of  reason,  the  individual  monads  severally 
perceive  themselves  and  the  universe  contained  in 
them  as  organic  wholes,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
absolute  isolation,  are  in  harmony  with  one  another 
in  virtue  of  the  aggregate  perceived  and  articulated 
by  them.  The  various  monads  are  endowed  in  very 
different  degrees  with  the  consciousness  of  the  self- 
perceptive  power,  but  are  nevertheless  connected 
and  unified  through  the  identity  of  the  content 
variously  known  to  each.  Thus  knowledge — in 
cases  where  the  monads  really  have  knowledge — 
may  be  interpreted  as  a  process  of  discerning  the 
content  of  consciousness  according  to  the  a  2)}'iori 
laws  immanent  therein.  From  the  condition  of 
the  non-conscious,  or  the  pre-conscious,  Leibniz 
disengages  the  rationally  necessary  laws  and  con- 
cepts in  order  that  he  may  by  means  of  them 
construct  the  system  of  the  world  as  a  complete 
whole.  The  ultimate  pre-condition  of  all,  indeed, 
is  a  self-identical,  perfectly  and  logically  conceived 
cosmic  content,  i.e.  God,  and  the  self-transforma- 
tion of  the  divine  universal  substance  into  the 
infinite  multiplicity  of  different  monads,  each  of 
which  contains  in  its  own  individual  way  the  divine 
world-substance,  and,  in  the  measure  of  its  indi- 
vidual capacity  of  becoming  conscious,  brings  that 
content  to  a  logically  ordered  comprehension. 
Philosophy  is  thus  simply  the  measure  of  com- 
pleteness and  clearness  to  which  the  human  monad 
can  attain  in  its  perception  of  the  world. 

(c)  Kant's  reconsideration  of  Leibniz  under  the 
stimulus  of  Hume. — Kant  adhered  to  the  views  of 
Leibniz  for  about  twenty  years  of  his  matiire  life, 
making  modifications  of  them  only  in  detail,  more 
especially  on  the  physical,  mathematical,  and  as- 
tronomical sides.  To  the  starting-point  of  the 
monadology  in  general,  however — its  analysis  of 
consciousness  and  of  the  content  of  consciousness 
— as  well  as  to  its  idea  of  the  a  2)riori  validity  of 
the  rational  laws  that  regulate  that  content,  Kant 
remained  permanently  faithful,  and  we  shall  never 
understand  his  position  unless  we  make  full  allow- 
ance for  this  survival  in  time  of  the  Leibnizian 
point  of  view  and  tendency.  He  was  at  no  time 
the  pure  phenomenalist,  who  acknowledges  only 
subjective  phenomena  within  what  might  be  called 
the  closed  space  of  consciousness.  Rather,  he  al- 
ways dealt  with  the  thinking  subject  as  a  central 
force  working  towards  the  logical  unification  of 
the  manifold,  .and  rejected  the  idealism  or  pheno- 
menalism of  Berkeley — what  German  philosophers 
now  call  'psychological  idealism.'  Moreover,  he 
never  denied  the  apriority  of  the  logical  laws,  or 
their  being  evolved  from  their  pre-conscious  self- 
activity.  He  was  never  a  sceptic  or  an  agnostic, 
never  a  pragmatist  or  a  relativist.  The  point 
which  marks  his  departure  from  the  philosophy  of 
Leibniz  and  from  which  he  proceeded  to  construct 
his  own  system  was  one  quite  apart  from  such 
considerations.  It  was  simply  this :  he  could  not 
permanently  remain  blind  to  the  fact  that,  while  a 
theory  like  that  of  Leibniz  might  logically  a,rticu- 
late  the  reality  immanent  in  consciousness,  it  was 
essentially  incapable  of  passing  beyond  that  sphere 
or  of  predicating  anything  whatever  regarding  the 
real  which  transcends  consciousness.  Leibniz's 
conception  of  God,  his  doctrine  of  the  pre-estab- 
lished harmony,  and  of  the  individuation  of  the 
deity  into  countless  monads  varying  in  their  ca- 
pacity of  thought,  at  length  seemed  to  Kant,  as 
already  to  other  disci])les  of  Leibniz,  to  be  niere 
philosophical  myths — figments  of  the  imagination. 
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From  this  stamlpoint  Kant  be^^an  to  suspect  all 
fonns  of  melai)liy.sical  theory,  as  they  did  not 
permit  of  strict  demonstration  and  showed  no 
unanimity  in  their  conclusions.  Althuuj^h  he  con- 
tinued to  attach  the  utmost  si{,'nihcance  to  the 
practical  or  moral  convictions  of  the  mind,  he  now 
came  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  developing  and 
establishing  them  as  realities  of  a  transcendent 
metaphysics. 

If,  however,  the  Leibnizian  mode  of  reaching 
the  reality  beyond  consciousness  from  the  content 
of  consciousness  itself  and  fnnu  the  reflexion  guided 
by  a  priori  laws  was  thus  invalid,  philosophy  was 
thrown  back  upon  what  is  immanent  in  conscious- 
ness. But,  if  this  were  so,  of  what  avail  were  the  a 
priori  laws  which  enable  us  to  articulate  in  thought 
our  conscious  experience?  They  never  carry  us 
into  the  sphere  beyond  consciousness ;  can  we, 
therefore,  cognize  anything  at  all  by  means  of 
them  ?  Are  they  not,  with  their  a  priori  necessity, 
restricted  exclusively  to  formal  logic  and  the  mere 
explication  of  concepts?  Is  not  their  necessary 
truth  thus  of  a  purely  analytic  kind,  i.e.  do  they 
not  merely  analyze  a  given  thought  into  the  con- 
sequences already  contained  and  implied  in  it?  Is 
it  not  possible,  therefore,  that,  in  particular,  mathe- 
matics itself,  the  chief  instrument  of  natural  science, 
may  be  no  more  than  an  analytic  elucidation  of 
thoughts  already  virtually  contained  in  definite 
numerical  and  spatial  magnitudes  ?  It  was  at  this 
stage  that  Kant  became  acquainted  with  the  views 
of  Hume — views  which  had  been  developed  ujiou 
an  entirely  dilierent  foundation.  Hume,  working 
from  the  standpoint  of  pure  phenomenalism,  had 
divided  knowledge  into  two  departments  :  first,  an 
a  priori  formal  logic  (including  mathematics)  en- 
tirely without  content  and  purely  self -interpretative; 
and,  secondly,  a  real  knowledge,  empirical  and  sub- 
stantial, but  having  no  logical  necessity  or  a  priori 
character.  For  Hume,  knoAvledge  of  reality  was 
constituted  only  by  the  principle  of  custom — by  our 
becoming  accustomed  to  certain  associations  of  per- 
ceptions— and  by  the  practical  verification  of  such 
customary  associations,  and  thus  our  reference  of 
perceptions  and  their  relations  to  a  reality  lying 
beyond  consciousness  has  no  real  ground  to  rest 
upon,  but  is  at  most  the  object  of  an  absolutely 
indispensable  belief.  Hume's  reasonings  afl'ected 
Kant  in  the  most  profound  way,  as  they  appeared 
to  undermine  the  whole  structure  of  a  2/>'^ori 
rationalism,  and,  in  fact,  to  bring  all  philosophy 
of  the  Platonic  type  to  an  end.  All  that  remained 
of  rationalism  seemed  to  be  '  analytic  judgments  a 
priori,'  i.e.  the  analysis  of  the  logical  content  of 
^certain  propositions  in  formal  logic  and  mathe- 
matics— a  purely  logical  play  of  reason,  but  not 
a  real  knowledge  of  things  by  means  of  reason. 
Hume  had  apparently  rendered  it  impossible,  not 
only  to  pass  beyond  experience,  but  even  to  ar- 
ticulate experience  itself  by  logically  necessary 
principles ;  he  seemed  to  have  shown  the  futility 
of  all  a  priori  .synthesis  of  the  real,  and,  therefore, 
also  of  rational  science  of  nature  and  rational 
ethics.  Thus,  if  Kant  found  in  Leibniz  his  positive 
foundation,  he  was  on  the  negative  side  decisively 
influenced  by  Hume,  both  as  a  stimulus  to  his 
thought  and  as  an  antagonist  to  be  overcome. 

[d)  Kant's  discovery  of  the  critical  solution.  — The 
arguments  of  Hume,  as  has  been  said,  wrouglit 
upon  Kant  Avith  profound  etl'ect,  not,  however,  in 
the  sense  of  drawing  him  into  the  S2)here  of  the 
Scottish  thinker's  ideas,  but  rather  in  the  sense 
of  forcing  him  to  provide  fresh  foundations  for, 
and  set  new  limits  to,  the  essentially  Platonic 
doctrine  which  he  had  inherited  from  Leibniz. 
Hume's  influence,  in  short,  was  not  such  as  to 
convert  Kant  to  ])henomenalism.  The  idea  of  an 
experience  limited  to  consciousness  he  had  taken 


over  from  Leibniz,  and  all  thoughts  of  transcend- 
ing that  experience  by  inctajihysical  constructions 
based  upon  it  he  had  at  length  abandoned  in 
view  of  the  contradictions  in  which  alone  such 
attempts  result.  Hume  certainly  conlirmed  him 
in  this  position,  but  it  was  not  Hume  who  brought 
him  to  it.  The  influence  of  Hume  lay  rather  in 
clarifying  his  mind  Mith  reference  to  the  problem 
of  elucidating  and  systematizing  the  conlents  of 
consciousness  with  a  view  to  attaining  a  logically 
demonstrable  and,  therefore,  ncces.iary  knowledge 
of  the  real.  Kant  formulates  this  problem  very 
simply  in  the  question  whether  we  have  only 
analytic  judgments  a  2n-iori,  or  also  synthetic 
judgments  a  priori,  as  instruments  for  reducing 
the  contents  of  consciousness,  or  of  experience, 
to  form  and  order.  Or,  to  give  the  question  a 
more  direct  expression  :  Is  there  a  logically  neces- 
sary connexion  in  the  real — an  inherently  necessary 
conception  of  nature  which  imposes  a  logical  order 
upon  the  concrete  ?  The  '  real '  that  Kant  seeks  is 
attained  not  by  reaching  out  towards  a  realm 
transcending  consciousness,  but  by  a  synthetic 
articulation  of  an  actually  given  content  of  con- 
sciousness or  experience.  He  entirely  ignores  the 
question  how  this  experience  comes  to  be ;  it  is 
simply  given,  and  that  is  suflicient  for  us.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  linds  the  real  in  the  results  of 
the  logical  elaboration  of  experience.  By  means  of 
that  process  he  distinguishes  logically  classilied  and 
abstractly  necessary  relations  of  phenomena  from 
the  chaotic  state  of  the  manifold  prior  to  such 
elaboration,  as  also  from  relations  wrongly  imposed 
upon  the  facts  ;  and  for  him  the  former  is  the  real. 
In  short,  the  real  arises  out  of  the  valid  and  correct 
elaboration  and  elucidation  of  conscious  experience, 
as  contrasted  Avith  invalid,  erroneous,  or  confused 
determinations  of  it  and  an  uncritical  linking  to- 
gether of  phenomena.  The  problem  before  him 
was  the  possibility  of  a  natural  science  which  is 
at  once  empirical  and  rational,  enabling  the  mind 
to  unify  the  emjiirical  data  of  consciousness  by 
rational  and  a  priori  principles,  and  tlius  to  trans- 
form the  naive  and  confused  rej^rcsentation  of 
things  into  a  representation  that  is  scientilically 
clear  and  valid.  Kant's  aim  was  to  establish  a 
rationalism  of  pure  experience,  upon  which  might 
be  constructed  a  conception  of  nature  at  once 
scientihcally  valid  and  embracing  all  experience. 

This  is  the  fundamental  po.sition  from  which  we 
must  interpret  Kant's  thought — his  presupjwsition 
of  the  ego  as  the  focus  to  which  all  thinking  is 
related,  of  the  content  of  experience  as  given  to 
the  mind  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought  to  a  fully 
realized  clearness  and  comi)leteness,  of  the  a  priori 
logical  activity  of  the  mind  as  moulding  and  com- 
bining the  matter  given  to  all  according  to  the  laws 
which  cohere  in  the  logical  subject  itself,  and  a.  hicli 
come  into  consciousness  and  unfold  themselves  in 
the  actual  operation  of  thought.  With  these, 
again,  is  connected  his  refusal  to  recognize  a  sup- 
posed metapliysic  which  would  urge  apriori  thought 
beyond  its  task  of  moulding  and  arranging  the  data 
of  experience,  since  the  a  priori,  forms  have  to  do 
with  such  data  alone,  and,  if  employed  apart  from 
and  beyond  them,  remain  altogether  empty — a  use 
of  them  which  results  in  a  futile  metaphysical 
hypostasis,  such  as  was  fabricated  bj'  I'lato  and, 
in  a  more  cautious  and  covert  way,  by  Leibniz, 
Kant's  presuppositions  and  his  surrender  of  a  tran- 
scendent metaphysic  determined  for  him  the  only 
possible  aim  of  knowledge  or  philosophy,  viz.  the 
safeguarding  of  the  a  priori  and  ideal  character 
of  our  knowledge  of  nature  by  conhning  it  to 
experience  within  consciousness. 

This  line  of  thought,  which  in  the  first  resort 
related  only  to  the  conception  of  nature,  Kant 
subsequently  extended  to  ethics,  the  philosophy  of 
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religion,  teleology,  and  aesthetics,  his  method  of 
dealing  with  all  of  these  being  essentially  deter- 
mined by  his  i)rinciples  of  intellectual  cognition.  As 
treated  by  him,  these  other  spheres  of  rational 
activity  were  all  designed  to  supply,  not  meta- 
physical knowledge  of  realities  lying  beyond 
consciousness,  but  the  proofs  of  a  valid  mode 
of  reflexion  which  issues  from  the  nature  of  con- 
sciousness itself,  and  as  such  is  to  be  applied  to 
tlie  criticism  of  experience.  None  of  them  passes 
beyond  valid  and  necessary  modes  of  thouglit  and 
interpretation.  The  proof  of  their  subjective 
necessity  supplies  the  measure  of  all  the  objective 
knowledge  which  they  can  attain.  A  philosophy 
of  tliis  kind  is  in  reality  reason's  knowledge  of 
itself,  and  is  indirectly  a  knowledge  of  facts  only 
in  so  far  as  it  reveals  the  necessary  activities  of 
reason,  and  arranges  and  interprets  the  data  of 
consciousness  by  means  of  them.  It  sets  out  as 
a  theory  of  the  presuppositions,  possibilities,  and 
limits  of  science,  and  then  proceeds  by  analogy  to 
comprehend  the  other  great  activities  of  the  mind, 
which  likewise  present  merely  the  knowledge  and 
interpretation  of  experience  by  means  of  reason. 

(c)  The  mcaninr/  of  the  various  designations  of 
Kanf s philosophy . — From  this  point  of  view,  agiiin, 
we  are  able  to  see  the  purport  of  the  various  desig- 
nations applied  to  the  philosophy  of  Kant  by  himself 
or  by  others.  It  is  Idealism — in  a  double  sense, 
indeed,  as  it  regards  the  mind  not  only  as  that 
which  possesses  experience,  but  also  as  the  active 
subject  of  the  necessary  forms  of  thought  through 
which  alone  experience  gains  order  and  meaning  ; 
in  other  Avords,  it  is  a  system  whicli  arranges  and 
interprets  experience  within  the  limits  of  conscious- 
ness by  means  of  ideas,  and  is  thus  directly  opposed 
to  materialism  and  sceptical  relativism  of  every 
type.  It  is  also  criticism,  since,  in  fixing  by  a 
critical  investigation  of  principles  the  limits  of  the 
realm  of  formal  ideas,  it  prevents  these  fronr  tran- 
scending experience,  and  disengages  the  separate 
activities  of  that  realm  from  its  naive  and  pre- 
scient! lie  state  of  nebulosity.  The  system  is 
transcendentalism,  because  it  recognizes  the  a 
•priori  validity  of  the  ideas  and  asserts  that  they 
contain  an  element  superior  to  experience,  while, 
however,  it  uses  the  ideas,  not  as  a  means  of  reach- 
ing beyond  experience,  but  simply  as  a  means  of 
moulding,  classifying,  and  interpreting  it.  Tlie 
word  '  transcendental '  is  here  meant  to  imply 
that  the  ideas  have  no  validity  with  reference  to 
what  lies  beyond  consciousness,  and  are  accordingly 
not  'transcendent.'  They  are,  in  fact,  immanent 
in  experience,  but  are  nevertheless  txvX^  a  priori, 
are  not  derived  from  experience,  and  are  only  to 
that  extent  above  or  beyond  exiierience.  Such  is 
the  implication  of  Kant's  original  and  noteAvorthy 
use  of  the  term  'transcendental' — in  contrast  to 
'  transcendent ' — as  meaning  '  making  experience 
possible  by  means  of  ideas.'  Kantianism  lias  also 
been  called  a  formal  intra-experiential  rationalism. 
Some,  again,  describe  it  simi)]y  as  an  epistemologj'- 
— a  designation  which,  however,  must  be  received 
with  circumspection,  and  which  has  given  rise  to 
much  misconception.  Since  the  days  of  the  Sojihists 
and  Plato  nearly  all  systems  of  philosophy  have 
had  an  epistemology  ;  this,  however,  was  merely 
the  pre-condition  of,  or  the  preparation  for,  the 
system  projier,  which  might  vindicate  or  deny  the 
metaphysical  knowledge  of  things.  In  Kantianism, 
however,  the  epistemology  is  actually  the  system 
itself,  since  for  it  valid  truth  or  reality  lies  in  the 
necessary  character  which  it  jiroves  to  be  inherent 
in  theactivities  of  thought.  The  subjective  necessity 
of  the  functions  of  arrangement  and  inter]  (rotation 
yields  the  only  objective  knowledge  attainable  by 
man — a  knowledge  Avhich,  in  virtue  of  its  being 
grounded  in  that  necessity,  is  indeed  genuinely 


objective.  For  .similar  reasons  Kant's  teaching 
has  been  knoAvn  since  Fichte's  day  as  a  Wissen- 
schaftslehre,  i.  c.  a  gnosology  or  doctrine  of  science, 
since  its  aim  is  to  determine  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  of  science— the  knowledge  of  the  real. 
So  understood,  it  would  be  the  theory  of  cognition 
upon  which  is  based  the  systematic  development  of 
knowledge  in  the  special  sciences.  But,  in  view  of 
Kant's  extension  of  the  a  priori  from  the  field  of 
science  proper  to  ethics,  teleology,  and  icsthetics, 
the  designation  is  undoubtedly  too  narroM'.  In 
point  of  fact,  Kantianism  is  a  theory  of  reason  in 
all  the  aspects  of  its  a  priori  functions ;  it  is  a 
I'latonism  without  Plato's  metaphysics. 

3.  The  structure  of  the  system. — Except  in  its 
most  general  features,  the  actual  structure  of 
Kant's  philosoi^hy  could  not  be  inferred  from  the 
foregoing  account  of  it  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  earnest  and  persevering  reflexion,  and  its  most 
important  sections  are  those  devoted  to  the  solu- 
tion of  intricate  special  problems.  These  cannot 
be  dealt  with  here.  Of  ])eculiar  importance  are 
the  movements  by  which  Kant  proceeds  from  his 
original  interest  in  the  scientific  conception  of 
nature  to  the  consideration  of  ethics,  religion,  and 
a?sthetics.  He  grajjples  with  these  various  sub- 
jects one  after  another,  and  deals  with  them 
according  to  the  procedure  applied  in  his  primary 
held  of  interest,  viz.  the  conception  of  nature. 
]3ut,  as  might  be  expected,  the  changes  of  the 
subject-matter  involved  also  certain  ampliflcations 
and  modiflcations  of  the  method  itself. 

(a)  The  theoretic  philosophy. — The  first  product 
of  his  mature  and  critical  period  was  Kritik  der 
reinen  Vcrnunft  ('Critique  of  Pure  Reason') — 
the  Avork  in  Avhich  he  determines  the  significance 
of  a  priori  ideas  for  the  formation  of  a  conception 
of  nature  embracing  the  totality  of  things.  At 
the  very  outset  (and  this  is  of  decisive  importance 
for  all  his  subsequent  Avork)  he  shoAvs  that  even 
experience  of  the  most  elementary  kind— sense- 
impressions  as  a])prehended  and  ordered  in  time 
and  space — contains  an  a  piriori  element,  i.e.  an 
element  Avhich  does  not  emanate  from  experience, 
but  rather  creates  it  and  makes  it  possible.  Time 
and  space  are  transcendental  conditions  of  experi- 
ence, already  involved,  no  doubt,  even  in  our 
naive  and  preconscious  state,  but  recognizable 
by  consciousness  as  such  conditions  in  the  self- 
analysis  of  reason.  This  signifies,  as  against 
Hume's  doctrine  of  the  purely  analytic  character 
of  mathenuitics,  the  synthetic  nature  of  the  spatial 
and  numerical  judgments  of  mathematics.  It  also 
signifies,  of  coiirse,  that  space  and  time  exist  only 
in  their  application  to  possible  sensuous  exjieri- 
ence,  and  that  they  have  no  function  Avhatever 
outside  such  experience — a  vicAV  in  conformity 
Avith  Avhicli  the  possibility  of  a  supra-experiential 
metaphysics  is  at  the  very  outset  greatly  attenu- 
ated, since  a  space-less  and  time-less  reality  is  for 
us  absolutely  unimaginable  and  inconceivable. 
To  his  doctrine  of  time  and  space  Kant  gives 
the  name  '  transcendental  ajsthetic,'  the  Avord 
'  aesthetic '  meaning  here,  of  course,  not  a  critique 
of  art,  but  the  science  of  the  laAvs  of  sense- 
perception.  From  this  significant  opening  Kant 
then  proceeds  to  his  second  great  theme,  the 
'  transcendental  analytic,'  the  theory  of  the  cate- 
gories. Here  he  sIioavs  that,  just  as  sensibility 
involves  a  j>riori  forms  of  perception,  so  the  so- 
called  empirical  investigation  of  nature  contains 
a  priori  principles  of  combination  aud  relation, 
and,  above  all,  the  conceptions  of  substantiality 
and  causality.  These  principles,  already  naively 
and  unsystematically  used  in  the  most  ordinary 
thinking,  are  simply  di.sengaged  in  a  pure  form  by 
the  all-embracing  mathematico-mechanical  science 
of  nature,  and  so  developed  into  the  conception  of 
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the  rational  articulation  of  nature  as  a  ■\viiole. 
To  the  conception  of  nature,  acc(jrding  to  Kant, 
belong  also  psj-chical  phenomena,  the  relations  of 
which  to  physical  facts  and  to  one  anotlier  must 
likewise  be  dealt  with  by  tlie  principles  of  this 
conception  of  nature.  The  consequence  of  such  a 
view  is,  of  course,  deterniinisni.  Then,  as  with 
psychical  phenomena,  so  witii  the  process  of  his- 
torj^  tliis  too  being  incorporated  in  the  conception 
of  nature,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  Kant 
did  not  here  give  any  furtlier  consideration  either 
to  psycholog3'  or  to  history.  Another  and  very 
important  consequence  of  his  argument  is  that 
the  categories  have  validity  only  when  applied  to 
experience  within  consciousness,  and  that  they 
fall  into  sheer  vacuity  whenever  we  attempt  to 
carry  them  beyond  that  field.  Their  function  is 
confined  to  the  relation  of  form  and  matter,  and, 
where  there  are  no  data  of  experience  for  them 
to  encompass,  they  become  void.  This  brings  us 
to  the  most  significant  result  of  all — positively,  to 
a  conception  of  nature  as  partly  conditioned  by 
ajiriori  forms  of  reason,  and,  therefore,  also  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  entire  manifold  of  experience 
under  rational  laws  ;  and,  negatively,  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  every  attempt  to  apply  these  forms  and  cate- 
gories to  anything  that  may  lie  beyond,  anterior 
to,  or  behind  exjierience — in  other  words,  to  the 
impossibility  of  all  rational  metaphysics. 

Nevertheless,  the  need  for  such  a  metaphysic 
constantly  re-asserts  itself,  and  with  this  Kant 
deals  in  the  third  great  division  of  his  Critique, 
viz.  the  '  transcendental  dialectic'  Here  he  shows 
that,  while  the  need  of  a  rational  metaphysic  is 
perfectly  warranted,  and  belongs,  in  fact,  to  the 
a  pnori  function  of  reason,  yet  it  cannot  be  satis- 
lied  by  means  of  a  rational  investigation,  as  tlie 
conceptions  employed  for  the  purpose  by  ordinary 
metaphysics  are  simply  the  categories  of  substanti- 
ality and  causality  used  without  application  to 
experience,  and  so  working  in  a  mere  void.  That 
need,  for  which  the  theoretical  reason  can  accord- 
ingly make  no  provision,  can  be  satisfied  only  by 
the  convictions  of  the  moral  will.  Only  in  the 
sphere  which  Ave  are  compelled  to  think  of  as  lying 
behind  the  moral  will  do  we  find  that  which  the 
need  for  metaphysics  has  a  right  to  demand.  The 
theoretical  reason  can  lend  support  to  these  moral 
convictions  only  indirectly — only  in  so  far  as  its 
intra-experiential  rationalism  posits  the  unknown 
behind  all  experience  and  behind  the  thinking 
subject,  and  because,  by  restricting  the  conception 
of  nature  to  experience,  it  nullifies  every  attempt 
to  find  matter  for  the  conception  of  nature  in  the 
^transcendent  sphere.  Kant  could  accordingly  say 
that  he  had  abolished  (metaphj'sical)  knowledge 
in  order  that  he  might  make  room  for  (moral) 
faith. 

(b)  The  ethical,  and  religious  philosophy. — This 
subject — the  moral  judgment  and  the  metaphysic 
of  faith  based  upon  it — is  dealt  with  in  Kant's 
second  great  work,  Kritik  der pruktisc.hen  Verminft 
('Critique  of  Practical  Reason').  In  this  he  ex- 
tends his  peculiar  and  original  method  of  deducing 
the  a  priori  in  experience  to  ethical  judgments. 
These  are,  in  the  lirst  instance,  elicited  psycho- 
logically, and,  in  view  of  tlieir  peculiar  nature, 
characterized  as  imperatives,  i.e.  judgments  re- 
garding what  ought  to  be — imperatives,  in  fact, 
of  absolute  authority,  the  nature  of  which  api)ears 
in  the  fact  that  reason  affirms  them  uncondition- 
ally, and  regards  tliem  as  universallj'  binding,  and 
that  they  appeal  to  the  dignity  of  man  which  is 
to  be  attained  in  obedience  to  their  '  ought.'  Tliey 
thus  present  tiiemselves,  like  the  a  priori  forms 
and  categories  of  the  theoretical  reason,  as  purely 
formal  judgments.  Their  function,  however,  is 
not  to  apprehend  the  matter  of  experience,  but  to 
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determine  the  motives  of  the  will.  They  must  all 
be  brougiit  under  tlie  Categorical  Imperative,  i.e. 
tlie  moral  judgment  whicli  is  distinguished  from 
all  otiiers  by  its  being  f<jrmall}''  unconditional. 
Man's  recognition  of  an  unconditional  '  ought ' 
constitutes  his  true  dignity  and  his  true  person- 
ality, and  forms  also  the  link  that  binds  human 
Ixjings  together  a.s  persons.  It  is  true  that,  so  far, 
we  have  here  only  a  moulding  of  the  countless 
empirical  motives  of  the  will  by  a  judgment  that 
issues  a  priori  from  the  soul — a  judgment  which 
bids  us  act  unconditionall  v  upon  the  personal  con- 
viction of  conscience.  ^V  e  are  not  yet,  it  would 
seem,  within  the  domain  of  metaphysics  at  all. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  ;  for  the  Cate- 
gorical Imperative,  unlike  the  logical  category, 
does  not  g(jvern  its  matter  wholij'  by  its  own 
might,  but  is  conditioned  by  the  resolve  of  a  will 
which  thereby  rejects  other  possible  alternatives. 
Here,  indeed,  we  come  into  touch  with  the  fact  of 
freedom — the  power  of  submitting  or  surrendering 
ourselves  to  a  law  felt  to  be  of  unconditional 
authority.  The  realm  of  theoretical  rea.son  con- 
tains nothing  analogous  to  this.  In  the  fact  of 
freedom,  therefore,  Kant  sees  the  gleam  and  mani- 
festation of  an  altogether  difierent  realm — the 
supersensuous,  metaphysical,  intelligible  world 
Avhich  is  not  subject  to  the  conception  of  nature, 
but  is  of  a  character  all  its  own  and  beyond  the 
grasp  of  all  theoretical  reason. 

It  cannot  certainly  be  asserted  that  Kant  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  the  anti-rational  metaphysical 
freedom  here  discovered  with  his  conception  of 
nature  and  the  deterministic  psychology  Avhich  it 
involves.  All  the  more  important  to  him,  there- 
fore, was  the  manifestation,  thus  authenticated,  of 
a  realm  distinct  from  nature,  a  world  Avliich  vindi- 
cates its  existence  to  man  as  a  moral  agent,  and 
which  Kant  usually  calls  the  intelligible  world. 
Having  thus  posited  a  metaphysic  based  upon 
practical,  ethical  grounds,  he  proceeds  to  set  forth 
its  further  implications.  From  it  issues  the  idea 
of  an  intelligible  realm  of  spirits,  with  the  jNIoral 
Law  as  its  focus,  which  may  also  be  represented 
as  Deity.  The  question  as  to  the  relation  of  this 
intelligible  realm  of  the  good  to  the  physical  and 
natural  Avorld  carries  him  to  the  postulates  of  a 
divine  universal  order  that  keeps  both  realms  in 
harmony,  and  of  an  immortality  in  which  the 
antinomies  of  earthly  experience  may  be  recon- 
ciled. These  two  postulates,  again,  lead  us  onco 
more  to  the  idea  of  God.  Such  is  the  way  in 
which  the  metaphysic  of  the  religious  postulates 
involved  in  his  ethics  and  actually  deduced  from 
the  fact  of  freedom  is  developed  by  Kant  as  his 
philosophy  of  religion,  and  this  he  sets  forth  more 
distinctly  in  his  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen 
der  blosscn  Vernunft  ('  Religion  within  the  Limits 
of  mere  Rea-son').  The  religious  imidications  of 
these  postulates  he  regards  as  constituting  the 
kernel  of  Christianity  in  the  only  form  in  which  it 
can  now  be  maintained. 

(c)  The  cEsthetie  and  teleological  pldlosophy. — 
There  remains  still  another  function  of  pure 
reason,  viz.  that  which  finds  expression  in  the 
teleological  conception  of  reality  as  subservient  to 
the  ends  of  spirit.  As  reality,  in  relation  to  the 
beholder,  is  felt  to  have  meaning  and  purpose  also 
in  art  and  in  aesthetic  satisfaction,  Kant  deals  with 
both  the  teleological  and  the  aesthetic  judgment  in 
his  third  great  work,  Kritik  der  Urthcilskraft 
('  Critique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment').  In  this 
work,  folloAving  the  method  of  his  earlier  Critiques, 
he  shows  that  in  our  teleological  conceptions  like- 
wise there  is  an  a  priori  mode  of  judgment  that 
emanates  from  the  very  nature  of  reason.  The 
design,  or  purposive  character  (Zweckmdssigkeit), 
of   the  world   cannot  be   metaphysically  demon- 
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strated,  but  it  asserts  itself  in  an  a  priori  type  of 
judgment  or  interpretation  as  an  irresistible  con- 
viction. We  cannot  fail  to  see  how  far  apart  this 
a  priori  lies  from  that  of  theoretical  science,  as  also 
from  that  of  the  ethico-reli,i;ious  sphere.  It  implies 
no  theoretical  and  logical  certainty,  no  ethically 
imperative  obligation,  but  a  process  of  interpreta- 
tion that  plays  freely  upon  things,  making  as  if 
these  subserved  a  kingdom  of  spiritual  ends.  The 
teleological  interpretation  is  thus  closely  related  to 
the  artistic.  In  the  latter,  however,  '  end '  has  a 
peculiar  meaning :  the  sesthetic  end  of  the  beautiful 
is  a  disinterested  end  ;  it  is  that  inner  harmony  of 
the  contemplated  object  in  which  the  necessity  of 
nature  and  the  freedom  of  the  spirit  seem  to 
coincide,  and  in  this  apparent  coincidence  lies  the 
end  that  gives  us  pleasure.  The  beautiful  is,  in 
fact,  the  harmony  of  the  real,  which  is  otherwise 
always  in  discord  with  itself,  and  it  exists  only  in 
the  contemplating  and  formative  subject ;  but,  as 
in  contemplating  it  we  simultaneously  feel  an 
a  priori  necessity,  it  is  of  more  than  merely  indi- 
vidual or  transitory  validity.  The  beautiful  is 
thus  the  symbol  of  the  inner  unity  of  the  real — 
a  unity  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  theoretic 
metaphysics.  As  such  a  symbol  it  lias  an  essential 
function  in  the  domain  of  reason,  since  it  guaran- 
tees from  the  side  of  the  subject  that  conception  of 
reality  which  could  otherwise  be  fabricated  only 
by  a  teleological  metaphysic,  though,  of  course, 
never  really  attained  by  it. 

(d)  Defects  of  the  system. — With  the  Critique  of 
Judgment  Kant  completed  his  discussion  of  the 
series  of  great  philosophic  problems  which  lay 
within  his  view.  As  was  indicated  above,  his 
survey  lacks  a  systematic  psychology,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  psychological  basis  is  ]iresupposed  in 
the  tripartite  division  of  his  critical  work  as  well 
as  in  his  exposition  of  the  functions  of  reason  to 
which  he  devotes  his  several  Critiques ;  and  this 
ambiguous  attitude  towards  psychology  has  been 
much  criticized.  The  system  likewise  lacks  a 
properly  developed  logic — a  want  which  is  all  the 
more  felt  because  Kant  carefully  distinguishes  his 
own  transcendental  logic  from  the  formal  logic  of 
the  Aristotelian  type.  He  used  the  latter  as  the 
starting-point  and  guiding  thread  of  his  philosophy ; 
the  former,  as  a  theory  of  an  intra-experiential 
rationalism,  constitutes  the  actual  content  of  his 
system.  He  nowhere  definitely  explains  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two,  and  yet  that  relation  is  felt 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  whenever  Ave  ask 
upon  what  theory  of  knowledge  his  distinctively 
epistemological  system  is  constructed.  Nor  did  Kant 
give  any  special  consideration  to  history ;  all  that  he 
provides  in  this  field  is  a  few  short  studies  in  Avhich 
certain  principles  for  an  estimate  of  history  are 
deduced  from  his  ethical  philosophy  of  religion. 

4.  The  further  development  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy. — For  a  time  the  system  of  Kant  in  its 
original  form  seemed  to  German  thinkers  the  only 
possible  philosophy — philosophy,  indeed,  in  its 
absolute  and  final  expression.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  decade  or  two,  liowever,  this  attitude  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  system  has  since  been  amended, 
supplemented,  or  transformed  from  many  points  of 
vieAV.  It  has  nevertheless  maintained  its  position 
as  the  nucleus  of  German  philosophy,  and  even  to 
the  present  day  all  the  great  systems  either  emanate 
directly  from  it  or  dehne  their  position  by  critical 
reference  to  it.  The  later  modifications  arose 
partly  from  the  system  itself,  in  which  lay  the 
seeds  of  various  germinative  ideas  and  various 
possibilities  of  development,  partly  also  from  the 
influence  of  certain  general  movements  of  con- 
temporary thought  which  assimilated  it  or  mingled 
with  it.  We  may  distinguish  three  main  lines  of 
development. 


(a)  The  metaphysical  development. — In  its  view 
of  consciousness  and  the  a  priori,  the  Kantian 
theory  undoubtedly  contains  metaphysical  ele- 
ments which  it  took  over  from  Leibniz,  but  did 
not  recognize  or  define  as  metaphysical.  If,  how- 
ever, we  follow  up  Kant's  idea  of  consciousness — 
if  we  ask,  as  Leibniz  had  asked,  why  individual 
minds  agree  with  one  another,  how  consciousness 
is  related  to  the  data  of  experience,  and  what  is 
the  source  of  the  a  priori  in  consciousness — Ave  are 
brought  once  more  to  metaphj^sical  problems  akin 
to  those  of  Leibniz,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  idea 
of  the  absolute  consciousness,  or  God,  and  the  task 
is  then  to  find  a  AA'ay  back  to  the  individual  reason. 
A  metaphysic  of  tliis  kind — partly  influenced,  no 
doubt,  by  the  ethical  and  literary  tendencies  of  the 
time — Avas  evolved  from  Kantianism  by  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Schopenhauer;  and,  just  as 
such  metaphysic  sprang  directly  from  Kant  him- 
self, so  it  is  still  draAvn  by  many  thinkers  of  to-day 
from  the  neo- Kantianism  of  recent  times. 

(b)  The  psychological  development. — It  AA-as 
possible  to  proceed  in  a  directly  opposite  Avay, 
and  to  empliasize  and  further  develop  the  anti- 
metaphysical  aspects  of  Kantianism.  Those  Aviio 
took  this  course  proposed  to  regard  the  «  piriori  as 
assigning  the  final  limits  to  specifically  human 
knowledge,  and  to  dissolve  in  it  all  relations  to  a 
'  consciousness  in  general.'  Instead  of  a  concep- 
tion of  things  still  inherently  metaphysical,  there 
thus  emerges  an  anthropological  conception  Avhich 
sees  in  the  a  priori  our  only  organ  of  experience, 
and  in  its  limits  our  essential  limitation.  Such 
is  the  teaching  of  J.  F.  Fries  (1773-1S48),  Avho 
regarded  himself,  in  contradistinction  to  the  meta- 
physicians, as  the  tine  continuator  of  Kant.  Once 
the  a  priori  had  come  to  be  interpreted  in  a  manner 
essentially  anthropological,  however,  it  Avas  im- 
possible to  evade  endeavours  to  derive  and  explain 
it ;  and,  if  such  procedure  could  not  look  for  support 
to  metaphysics,  the  a  priori  necessarily  became 
the  object  of  psychology,  its  apparently  absolute 
objectivity  being  explained  by  social  psychology 
and  the  emotion  of  reverence.  Thus  transcenden- 
talism was  resolved  into  relativism,  psychology, 
and  even  pragmatism.  An  instance  of  the  first  is 
the  philosophy  of  Simmel ;  of  the  second,  that  of 
Vaihinger. 

(c)  The  eiiistcmological  development. — Finally,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  Kant's  great  design  to  keep 
clear  of  both  metaphysics  and  jjsychology,  and  to 
safeguard  those  presuppositions  of  all  logic  and  all 
science  Avhich  form  the  groundAvork  of  correct 
thinking.  Philosophy  in  that  case  is  exclusively  a 
doctrine  of  the  a  2)rio7-i  conditions  of  science,  and 
of  its  vindication  as  an  entirely  independent  antl 
iuAvardly  necessary  activity  in  Avhicli  the  autono- 
mous and  ideal  nature  of  the  spirit  finds  expression. 
This  vieAv  of  the  a  jjriori  is  one  that  adheres  rigidly 
to  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  and  altogether 
disregards  the  a  priori  of  the  other  Critiques, 
Avhicli  certainly  cannot  be  brought  under  the  con- 
ception of  purely  scientific  theorj'.  Philosophy  is 
thus  transformed  into  epistemology  and  logic. 
This  is  the  theory  held  by  Cohen,  Natorp,  Lieb- 
mann,  Riehl,  Windelband,  Rickert,  and  Husserl — 
thinkers  Avho,  no  doubt,  diti'er  from  one  another  in 
much,  but  are  all  at  one  in  resolving  criticism  into 
logic  and  the  theory  of  knoAvledge.  Philosophy, 
they  hold,  does  not  cognize  realities,  but  takes 
account  only  of  the  laAvs  of  reason,  through  Avhich 
alone  the  real  is  brought  Avithin  the  sphei-e  of  the 
scientific  consciousness.  The  methods  of  philosophy 
produce  and  guarantee  real  objects  by  subjecting 
them  to  thought.  The  critical  and  logical  analysis 
of  consciousness  must  be  much  more  rigidly  separ- 
ated from  the  psychological  and  genetic  analysis 
than  was  done    by  Kant  himself.     The  proper 
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subject-matter  of  pliiloso{)hy  is  lo^'iu  ;  inetsiphysic 
is  abolished,  or  ranked  with  practical  convictions  ; 
psychology  is  a  science  of  consciousness  lying  side 
by  side  with,  but  quite  independent  of,  philosophy 
in  the  proper  sense.  AVe  need  not  wonder  that  a 
theory  of  this  kind  should  be  met  with  ever  re- 
newed criticism  at  the  hands  of  both  metaphysicians 
and  psychologists. 

LlTERATCRK. — Kant's  works  are  collected  in  the  e<l.  of  G. 
Hartenstein,  Leipzig,  1867-6!).  A  new  complete  ed.  is  beiiiff 
issued  by  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  From  the  enormous 
mass  of  literature  relating  to  Kant  we  may  select  the  following 
works  :  K.  Fischer,  Iminanxiel  Kant  und  seine  Lehre^,  Heidel- 
berg, 1009  (=Gesc/iicfite  der  neuern  I'hilosophie,  iv.  and  v.); 
Alois  Riehl,  Der  phUosopldsche  Krithismun-,  Leipzig,  190S  ; 
H.  Cohen,  Kants  Thcorie  der  Erfahrunifi,  Berlin,  lsS5 ; 
J.  Volkelt,  Unmanuel  Kant's  ErkenntnUstheorie  nach  ihren 
Grundprincipie/i  a/ialysirt,  Leipzig,  1879  ;  G.  Simmel,  Kant, 
do.  1904;  F.  Paulsen,  Immanuei  Kant:  Leben  und  Lehrc, 
Stuttgart,  1898,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1902  ;  H.  Vaihinger,  Die 
Philosophie  des  Als  Olfl,  Berlin,  1913  ;  O.  Liebmann,  Kant  und 
die  Epirjonen,  Stuttgart,  1865,  Ziir  Analysis  der  Wirklichkeit^, 
Strassburg,  1911 ;  H.  Rickert,  Die  Grenzen  der  naturwissen- 
schaftlichen  Begriffshildung'i,  Tiibingen,  1913 ;  W.  Windel- 
band,  Prdludien,  do.  1911  ;  Paul  Natorp,  Platos  Idecnlehre, 
Leipzig,  1903  ;  E.  Troeltsch,  Das  llistorixche  in  Kants  He- 
ligionsphilosophie,  Berlin,  1904  ;  E.  Caird,  The  Critical  Philo- 
sophy 0/  Kant,  2  vols.,  Glasgow,  18S9. 

Translations  :  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  by  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john,  London,  1897,  F.  Max  Miiller,  London,  1881  ;  The  ileta- 
physic  of  Ethics,  by  J.  W.  Semple^,  Edinburgh,  1871  ;  Critique 
of  Practical  Reason,  and  other  Works  on  the  Theory  of  Ethics'-', 
by  T.  K.  Abbot,  London,  1879.  A  copious  bibliography  is  given 
in  DPhP  iii.  [1905]  286-320.  E.  TROELTSCH. 

KAPALA-KRIYA.— /ir«^rt^a-Z;riy7(Skr.  'skull - 
rite')  is  the  Indian  ceremony  of  breaking  the  skull 
of  the  corpse,  performed  at  the  cremation  or  at  the 
burial  of  a  member  of  an  ascetic  Order. 

'  We  are  told  in  the  Garuda-purana  that  when  a  man  [who, 
from  his  evil  deeds  during  life  or  from  some  defect  in  the  proper 
ceremonies  at  his  decease,  becomes  subject  to  Yama's  penalties] 
dies  his  spirit  takes  a  downward  course  through  the  intestines 
and  emerges  in  the  same  manner  as  the  excreta  ;  whereas  .  .  . 
the  spirit  of  a  good  man  finds  its  wa}-  through  the  tenth  aperture 
of  the  body,  which  is  a  suture  at  the  top  of  the  skull,  called  the 
Brahma-randhram,  "Brahma's  crevice  "'(M.  ilonier-Williams, 
Brdkmanism  and  Hinduism^,  London,  1891,  p.  291). 

This  orifice  is  also  known  as  the  susumnnnddl, 
'blessed  channel.'  It  is  further  believed  that 
Sannj^asi  or  Yogi  ascetics,  whose  spirits  pass 
through  the  crown  of  the  head,  go  straight  to 
heaven.  Such  a  man,  it  is  said,  by  the  force  of 
his  austerities,  has  the  power  of  concentrating  his 
soul  in  the  crown  of  his  head  and  of  dying  at  will, 
when  the  soul  leaves  the  body  through  the  brahma- 
randhram  {BG  XV.  i.  [1883]  150n.).i  The  corpse 
of  such  a  teaclier  is  placed  in  the  grave  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  his  successor  in  office,  to  eti'ect  tlie 
release  of  the  spirit,  strikes  a  coco-nut  or  a  conch- 
shell  on  the  skull,  and  in  the  opening  thus  formed 
lays  the  sacred  ammonite,  the  kCdagrCinui.  The 
Chuvashes  of  E.  Russia  similarly  believe  that  the 
soul  leaves  the  body  througli  the  back  of  the  head 
(J.  G.  Frazer,  JAI-x.y.  [1SS6]  83  n.).  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  Neolithic  Age  and  among  some 
modern  savages  it  was  the  custom,  in  cases  of 
epilepsy  or  similar  maladies  believed  to  be  the  Avork 
of  evil  spirits,  to  trepan  the  skull  of  the  patient  so 
as  to  give  exit  to  the  evil  spirit  (A.  W.  Buckland, 
JAI  xi.  [1882]  711'.;  W.  Johnson,  Byioays  in 
British  Archceolorjy,  Cambridge,  1912,  p.  321). 
Among  the  Buddhists  of  Sikliim, 

'after  advising  the  spirit  to  quit  its  body  and  its  old  associa- 
tions and  attachment  to  property,  the  Lama  seizes  with  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  a  few  hairs  of  the  crown  of  deceased's 
head,  and  plucking  it  forcibly  is  supposed  to  give  vent  to  the 
spirit  through  the  roots  of  these  hairs;  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  if  the  /iphobo  [Lama]  is,  as  he  should  be,  a  Lama 
of  exceptional  virtue,  an  actual  perforation  of  the  skull  occurs 
at  this  instant  through  which  passes  the  liberated  spirit '  (L.  A. 
W'addell,  in  Gazetteer  of  Sikhim,  Calcutta,  1895,  p.  379 ;  cf.  his 
Buddhism  of  Tibet,  London,  1895,  p.  489). 


1  On  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  the  openings  of  the 
body  in  magico-religion  see  W.  R.  Halliday,  Greek  Divination, 
London,  1913,  p.  175. 


Hence  arises  the  belief  that  the  cutting  of  a  lock  of 
hair  from  the  toj)  of  the  head  facilitates  the  de- 
jiarture  of  the  soul  (Frazer,  loc.  cit.).  In  India  the 
rite  of  smashing  the  skull  is  generally  performed 
when  the  corpse  is  half  burnt,  thechief  mourner  using 
a  piece  of  sacred  wood  or  a  bamboo  for  the  purpose. 
LiTP.RATCRE. — In  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted,  see  BG 
IX.  i.  [1901]  49;  J.  A.  Padfield,  The  Uindu  at  Uoine'^,  Madras, 
1908,  p.  214  ;  J.  A.  Dubois,  Hindu  Manners,  Customs  and 
Ceremonies,  tr.  IL  K.  lieauchamp^,  Oxford,  1906,  p.  539  ;  E. 
Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes  of  Southern  India,  Madras,  19o9, 
ii-  299.  W.  CKOOKE. 

KAPILA. — The  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
Sahkhya  system  (  see  SAn'KMYA).  Since  all  Indian 
tradition  is  unanimous  in  recognizing  under  this 
name  the  author  of  the  Sahkhya  school,  we  are 
unquestionably  bound  to  see  in  Kapila  a  historical 
person,  who,  as  is  proved  by  the  dependence  of 
Buddhism  on  his  teaching,  must  have  lived  before 
the  middle  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  All  the  accounts, 
however,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Braiimans  relating  to  the  life  of 
Kapila  are  so  full  of  legends  and  contradictions 
that  we  are  unable  to  attribute  to  them  any 
historical  value.  The  information  given  by  the 
Buddhist  authorities  with  regard  to  him  deserves 
more  serious  consideration,  since  they  connect 
Kapila  with  the  name  of  the  city  of  Kapilavastu, 
the  birthplace  of  the  Buddha,  and  ascribe  to  him, 
therefore,  a  sphere  of  activity  the  geographical 
site  of  which  agrees  well  with  the  internal  relations 
which  subsist  between  Buddhism  and  the  Saukhya 
philosophy. 

No  work  by  Kapila  has  been  preserved.  Tor 
that  the  Sahkhyd-stltras  are  an  entirely  modern 
work,  and  have  no  claim  to  bear  his  famous  name, 
has  long  been  an  established  conclusion.  We 
have  no  real  ground  for  supposing  that  any  com- 
positions at  all  are  due  to  his  authorship. 

Literature. — R.  Garbe,  Die  Sdipkhya-Philosophie,  Leipzig, 
1894,  p.  25 f.  ;  F.  Max  Miiller,  Six  Systems  of  I nvian  Philo- 
sophy, London,  1S99,  p.  287  ff.  R.  GARBE. 

KAPILAVASTU.— Kapilavastu  (-vatthu,  -na- 
gara,  -pura),  interpreted  either  as  'tawny  to\\n'  or 
as  'the  town  of  Kapila'  (a  mythical  sage),  accord- 
ing as  the  hrst  element  of  the  word  is  taken  to  be 
an  adjective  or  a  proper  name,  is  the  name  of  the 
town  famous  in  legend  as  the  ancestral  home  of 
Gautama  Sakyamuni,  the  Buddha,  commonly 
called  Buddha.  The  four  great  holy  places  of 
Buddhism  from  very  early  times  were  Kapila- 
vastu, Gaya,  Benares,  and  Kusinagara,  associated 
respectively  with  the  birth,  enlightenment,  min- 
istry, and  death  of  the  Master  (see  art.  Buddha). 
The  myths  descriptive  of  the  foundation  of  Kapila- 
vastu, which  assume  diverse  forms,  all  equally 
unhistorical,  are  summarized  as  follows  by  Watters 
('Kapilavastu  in  the  Buddhist  Books,'  JliAS, 
1898,  p.  535) : 

'  This  city,  according  to  the  mythical  accounts  of  the  Buddha's 
royal  ancestors,  had  been  founded  by  the  sons  of  an  Ik^vaku  king 
of  the  Solar  race.  The  king  who  reigned  at  Potalaka,  according 
to  some,  or  at  Saket,  according  to  others,  yielding  to  the  en- 
treaties of  his  wife  or  concubine,  drove  his  four  sons  into  exile. 
These  princes,  accompanied  by  their  sisters  and  a  large  retinue, 
went  northwards,  and  after  a  long  journey  halted  at  a  pleasant 
suitable  site  near  the  hermitage  of  a  rishi  [sage]  named  Kapila. 
The  rishi  welcomed  the  exiles,  and  with  solemn  rite  gave  over 
to  them  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  to  settle  and  build  their 
city.  When  the  city  was  laid  out  and  occupied,  the  settlers 
called  it  in  gratitude  Kapilavastu  or  Kapilanagara,  from  the 
name  of  their  kind  patron.  This  happened  in  a  period  of 
remote  antiquity.  The  city  of  Kapilavastu  thus  founded  was, 
according  to  the  generally  received  accounts,  situated  near, 
or  at  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himavat  [Himalaya]  mountains 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  Kosala.  ...  It  must  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  in  some  of  the  Chinese  texts  the  site  of  Kapilavastu 
is  placed  in  a  district  to  the  north  of  the  Himavat,  the  royal 
exiles  being  represented  as  having  crossed  this  range  and 
settled  on  the  south  side  of  a  mountain  beyond.  .  .  .  But  the 
majority  of  the  texts  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the 
city  was  situated  on  or  near  the  southern  slope '  of  the  Himalaya. 
This  position,  which  is  indicated  bj'  the  earliest  Indian  texts, 
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must  he  accepted  as  the  correct  one,  because  the  town,  notwith- 
standing the  ravthical  tales  of  its  orisin,  had  a  real  existence  to 
the  south  of  the  mountains.  Its  site  continued  to  be  visited 
by  a  series  of  Chinese  pilgrims  for  several  centuries  after 
A.D.  400,  and  even  now,  in  spite  of  obscurities  in  detail,  can  be 
identified  to  a  certain  extent  with  ruijis  situated  in  the  plain 
not  manj'  miles  distant  from  the  outermost  Himalayan  range. 

The  Lalitavistara  and  other  works  Avhich  profess 
to  tell  the  story  of  Buddha's  infancy  and  early  life 
are  full  of  glowing  descriptions  of  the  material 
glories  of  Kapilavastu,  and  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  royal  court  supposed  to  have  been  held 
there  by  Raja  Suddhodana,  father  of  Gautama 
Buddha.  But  these  tales  are  purely  works  of 
imagination  without  any  basis  of  solid  fact.  The 
real  life-story  of  Buddha  is  almost  completely  lost, 
and  the  romance  which  does  duty  in  the  books  for 
his  biography  will  not  bear  criticism.  There  is  no 
sound  reason  for  believing  that  either  he  or  his 
father  ever  enjoyed  the  position  of  regal  magni- 
ficence ascribed  to  them  by  the  pious  imagination 
of  later  ages.  Even  some  of  the  Buddhist  treatises, 
as  Watters  points  out,  describe  Kapilavastu  as  '  a 
small  unimportant  town  without  any  attractions,' 
too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  growing- 
families  of  the  legendary  Iksvaku  princes.  The 
real  Kapilavastu,  although  raised  to  a  certain 
degree  of  ecclesiastical  grandeur  by  the  erection  of 
monasteries  and  other  religious  buildings  after  the 
time  of  Asoka,  never  can  have  been  a  large  and 
wealthy  city. 

Tradition  placed  the  actual  scene  of  the  nativity, 
not  at  Kapilavastu  itself,  but  at  a  grove  or  garden 
called  Lumbini,  some  miles  to  the  eastward.  There 
the  holy  infant  was  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  his 
mother  s  right  side  as  she  stood  under  a  tree,  to 
have  been  caught  in  the  arms  of  the  gods,  and 
forthwith  to  have  taken  seven  steps,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  Lord  of  the  World.  The  legend 
of  these  and  other  supposed  incidents  of  the 
nativity  was  well  established  by  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  supplied  subjects  for 
long  mythological  narratives  and  numerous  works 
of  art.  Writers  and  sculptors  found  equally  wel- 
come material  in  the  many  miracles  with  which 
the  imagination  of  the  laithful  adorned  the  earlj'^ 
life  of  tlie  founder  of  their  religion.  All  these 
marvels  were  closely  associated  Avith  Kapilavastu. 
A  specially  favourite  topic  was  the  story  of  the 
dei)#rture  of  the  young  prince  from  the  gate  of 
his  father's  palace,  as  he  started  on  his  journey 
into  the  wilderness  in  order  to  assume  the  mendi- 
cant's robe  and  to  live  the  hard  life  of  a  begging 
friar.  Certain  bas-reliefs  described  by  A.  Foucher 
{L'Art  grico-bouddhique  dti  Gandhdra,  Paris,  1905, 
p.  360)  exhibit  the  figure  of  a  personification  of 
Kapilavastu  in  the  conventional  garb  and  pose 
of  a  Greek  city-goddess  lamenting  tlie  loss  of  her 
youthful  lord.  After  he  had  obtained  full  enlight- 
enment under  the  Bodhi-tree  at  Gaya  (q.v.), 
Gautama,  was  believed  to  have  paid  two  visits 
to  his  Sakya  relatives  at  Kapilavastu.  The 
wondrous  words  and  deeds  attributed  to  him 
on  those  occasions  will  be  found  detailed  in  all 
the  works  dealing  with  the  legendary  history  of 
Buddhism.  His  final  visit  to  his  ancestral  town 
is  associated  with  the  legend  of  its  destruction 
by  King  Vidudablia  (alias  Virudhaka,  etc.).  Like 
the  connected  fairy  tales,  this  story  is  told  in  more 
ways  than  one,  but  all  the  narratiA'es  agree  that 
Vidudabha  either  expelled  or  massacred  almost  all 
the  inhabitants.  Gautama  sighed  over  the  desola- 
tion of  the  place,  which  he  had  tried  in  vain  to 
prevent,  and  departed,  vowing  that  he  would 
never  return.  From  that  time  Kapilavastu  passed 
almost  out  of  existence,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
first  authentic  record  of  the  site  at  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  cent.  A.D.  represents  the  town  and  its 
neighbourhood  as  a  wilderness  nearly  uninhabited. 


A  curious  group  of  seventeen  small  stupas  dis- 
covered at  Sagarwa,  two  miles  north  of  Tilaura 
Kot,  in  Jan.  1898,  by  A.  Fiihrer,  and  destroyed  by 
his  excavations,  may  possibly. mark  the  traditional 
scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  Sakyas  by  Vidiidabha. 
At  the  level  of  the  foundations  of  each  of  these 
structures  the  lowest  layer  consisted  of  nine,  seven, 
or  five  bricks,  the  central  brick  of  each  being  carved 
with  the  design  of  a  full-bloviu  lotus,  under  which 
the  relic-caskets  were  placed  embedded  in  the  soil. 
The  other  bricks  of  the  layer  had  figures  of  maces, 
tridents,  axes,  and  other  ancient  weapons  stamped 
upon  them,  which  indicate  that  the  monuments 
were  erected  in  memory  of  a  band  of  warriors 
regarded  as  sacred  persons.  If  the  massacre  of 
the  Sakyas  by  Vidudabha  really  occurred,  it  must 
be  dated  about  500  B.C.,  or  a  little  earlier,  the  date 
of  the  death  of  Buddha  being  taken  as  c.  487  B.C. 

In  those  legendary  days  the  territory  of  Kapila- 
vastu seems  to  have  been  a  de2)endency  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kosala,  which  was  equivalent  ap- 
proximately to  the  modern  province  of  Oudii. 
The  books  enumerate  a  considerable  number  of 
towns  and  villages  as  situated  within  the  borders 
of  the  Kapilavastu  country,  but  none  of  them  can 
be  identified,  and  at  the  date  of  our  first  authentic 
and  detailed  account  of  the  region  all  those  towns 
and  villages  had  decayed.  There  is  little  reason  to 
expect  that  the  sites  of  most  of  the  various  settle- 
ments mentioned  in  the  Buddhist  treatises  will 
ever  be  determined.  A  city  designated  variously 
by  the  names  of  Koli,  Devadaha,  and  Vyaghra- 
pura,  which  lay  to  the  east,  some  miles  bej'ond 
the  Lumbini  garden,  was  intimately  associated 
with  Kapilavastu  by  tradition,  and  there  are 
some  grounds  for  thinking  that  its  position  may 
be  ascertained  by  local  investigation.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  Kundla  Jdtaka  (no.  536  in  tr.  by 
H.  T,  Francis  and  E.  B.  Cowell,  vol.  v.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1905)  narrates  a  curious  story  about  a 
threatened  fight  between  the  inhabitants  of  Deva- 
daha and  those  of  Kapilavastu  concerning  disputed 
claims  to  water  for  irrigation. 

About  249  B.C.  the  emperor  Asoka  (q.v.),  under 
the  guidance  of  his  preceptor,  Upagupta,  performed 
a  pilgrimage  in  state  to  the  spots  sanctified  by  the 
sojourn  of  Buddha.  The  first  place  visited  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Lumbini  garden,  the  scene  of  the 
nativity.  The  fact  that  Asoka  actually  came  to 
that  spot  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  inscribed 
pillar  at  Rummin-dei,  which  was  erected  by  the 
emperor  in  the  twenty-first  year  after  his  corona- 
tion, to  commemorate  his  visit.  Thence  Asoka 
proceeded  to  Kapilavastu,  and  the  inclusion  in  his 
tour  of  that  locality,  only  a  few  miles  distant  from 
the  Lumbini  garden,  is  attested  by  another  in- 
scribed pillar  now  lying  by  the  side  of  the  Nigali 
tank,  but  not  exactly  in  its  original  position.  The 
inscription,  however,  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
Kapilavastu.  The  literary  tradition  (Aso/cdvaddna), 
wliicli  professes  to  give  the  details  of  the  imperial 
pilgrimage,  locates  at  Kapilavastu  a  number  of 
legends,  wliich  probably  were  not  invented  until 
after  Asoka's  time. 

The  earliest  definite  description  of  the  town  of 
Kapilavastu  and  the  surrounding  country  is  that 
given  by  the  first  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  Fa-hian 
(Fa-hsien),  who  was  shown  round  the  reputed  holy 
places  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.  A.D.,  about 
six  liundred  and  fifty  years  subsequent  to  the 
pilgrimage  of  Asoka.  In  or  about  A.D.  636,  Hiuen 
Tsiang  (Yuan  Chwang),  the  most  learned  and 
eminent  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  followed  his  pre- 
decessor's example,  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
local  monks,  minutely  examined  and  carefully 
recorded  the  positions  of  the  numerous  localities 
at  or  near  Kapilavastu  associated  by  tradition 
with  the  legend  of  Buddha.     All  modern  attempts 
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to  identify  existing  ruins  with  Kapilavastu  neces- 
sarily have  for  their  basis  tlie  descriptions  recortled 
by  the  two  pilgrims  named,  which  are  the  only 
extant  ancient  detailed  accounts  of  the  town.  The 
topograi)hical  and  archa}oloL,'ical  prol)leins  sug- 
gested by  the  pilgrims'  narratives  are  far  too  com- 
plicated for  discussion  here,  but  a  brief  notice  of 
the  travellers'  observations  is  indispensable. 

The  visit  of  Fa-hian  to  Kapilavastu  may  be  dated  with  ap- 
proximate accuracy  in  a.d.  403.  He  found  there  '  neither  kin;; 
nor  people.'  The  site  of  the  city  was  marked  only  by  desolate 
ruined  mounds,  and  was  uninhabited  save  for  a  few  monks  and 
a  score  or  two  of  the  conunon  people.  The  surroundings  country 
was  equally  deserted,  the  inhabitants  beinjj  few  and  far  between, 
and  the  roads  infested  with  wild  elephants  and  lions.  The 
monks  who  clunjf  to  the  dreary  ruins  and  acted  as  guides  to 
pil.i,'rinis  were  not  embarrassed  by  philosophic  doubts,  and  had 
no  hesitation  in  pointing  out  the  exact  spots  where  Gautama 
sat  under  a  tree,  met  his  father,  and  so  forth.  Fa-hian,  too, 
was  easy  of  belief,  and  found  no  difficultj' in  accepting  as  gospel 
truth  all  that  was  told  him  by  his  guides.  Hiuen  Tsiang,  not- 
withstanding his  erudition,  was  equally  credulous,  and  was 
shown  even  more  '  sights '  than  his  predecessor.  The  countrj' 
continued  to  be  in  much  the  same  state  as  in  Fa-hian 's  time,  the 
city  of  Kapilavastu  being  so  utterly  ruined  that  its  limits  could 
not  be  ascertained.  But  the  solid  brick  foundations  of  the 
central  'palace  city'  were  still  visible,  and  were  estimated  to 
measure  nsarly  three  miles  in  circuit.  This  walled  town  is  not 
mentioned  by  Fa-hian,  who  places  Kapilavastu  about  nine  miles 
to  the  westward  of  the  Lumbini  garden.  Hiuen  Tsiang  locates 
his  Kapilavastu  some  fifteen  or  si.xteen  miles  from  the  same 
point.  Now  the  site  of  the  Lumbini  garden  is  determined 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  as  already  observed,  by  the 
A^oka  inscription,  which,  it  may  be  added,  is  supported  by 
other  cogent  proofs.  The  discrepancies  between  the  two 
pilgrims  in  the  matter  of  the  distance  from  the  fixed  point,  and 
in  sundry  other  particulars,  show  that  different  places  must 
have  been  pointed  out  to  them  as  being  Kapilavastu. 

Local  in\estigation,  in  which  the  present  writer 
took  a  share,  makes  it  clear  that  the  '  palace  city' 
of  Hiuen  Tsiang  is  represented  by  the  ruined 
walled  town  now  known  as  Til  aura  Kot,  while  the 
Kapilavastu  of  Fa-hian  must  be  identihed  with 
the  group  of  ruins  near  the  village  of  Piprawa, 
about  ten  miles  iS.S.E.  from  Tilaura  Kot.  This 
conclusion,  althoui;h  in  reality  inevitable  from  the 
premisses,  has  been  criticized  as  being  incredible, 
but  a  little  consideration  diminishes  the  apparent 
improbability.  The  town,  according  to  tradition, 
had  been  utterly  destroj^ed  more  than  900  years 
before  the  visit  of  the  earlier  pilgrim,  and  more 
than  1100  years  before  that  of  his  successor,  and 
both  the  pilgrims  found  the  region  in  a  state  of 
utter  der-olation.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  there  is 
any  trath  in  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of  the 
place  by  Vidudabha,  genuine  knowledge  in  detail 
of  the  particular  holy  spots  so  glibly  pointed  out 
by  the  local  guides  could  not  possibly  have  sur- 
vived, and  that  their  identifications  must  have 
vbeen  fanciful.  As  Watters  observes  [JRAS,  1898, 
p.  543),  they  failed  to  show  the  Sakyas'  assembly- 
hall  and  otiier  objects  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
books,  the  reason  apparently  being  that  the  guides 
either  did  not  know  Avhere  to  place  them  or  had 
never  read  the  bocks  in  which  they  are  described. 
The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  their 
silence  respecting  the  now  famous  Piprawa  stupa, 
the  most  interesting  building  in  the  whole  region, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  either  pilgrim.  Evi- 
dently it  had  been  completely  forgotten.  The 
whole  of  the  '  identifications'  recorded  in  detail  by 
the  pilgrims  have  a  fictitious  and  tinverifiable 
aspect.  The  walled  town  of  Tilaura  Kot  was  much 
better  suited  than  the  Piprawa  ruins  to  fit  in  with 
the  legend  of  the  regal  si)lendour  of  Kapilavastu, 
and  it  does  not  seem  incredible  that  the  site  associ- 
ated with  the  legend  should  have  been  moved  in 
the  course  of  more  than  two  centuries.  Whatever 
may  be  the  correct  explanation  of  the  ascertained 
facts,  the  present  writer  adheres  to  the  opinion 
published  by  him  in  1901,  that  the  Piprawa  group 
of  ruins  represents  the  Kapilavastu  of  Fa-hian, 
while  Tilaura  Kot  and  the  neighbouring  remains 
represent  the  Kapilavastu  of  Hiuen  Tsiang.     The 


known  position  of  the  Lumbini  garden  and  the 
local  conditions  limit  the  possible  alternatives  to 
these  only. 

The  Piprawa  stupa,  alluded  to  above,  when 
opened  by  W.  C.  Peppe  in  Jan.  1898,  proved  to 
have  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a 
great  sandstone  cotter,  in  which  were  placed  live 
vessels,  one  being  of  rock-crystal  and  four  of 
steatite.  Sundry  minute  fragments  of  lx)ne  dis- 
tributed among  the  ve.s-sels  were  accompanied  by 
more  than  a  thousand  gold  stars  and  minute  jewels, 
mostly  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  bits  of 
bone  evidently  were  the  relics  in  honour  of  which 
the  jewels  were  deposited  and  the  ntupa  erected. 
An  inscription  scratched  round  the  lid  of  one  of 
the  vases  in  very  ancient  Brahmi  script,  probably 
earlier  than  that  of  the  A.4oka  period,  is  interpreted 
by  Barth,  lUihler,  Rhys  Davids,  and  Pi.schel  as 
meaning  that  bodily  relics  of  the  liles.sed  liuddha 
were  deposited  by  his  brethren  the  Hakyas  with 
their  sisters,  sons,  and  wives.  Fleet  disputed  the 
accuracy  of  this  rendering,  proposing  to  read  the 
in.scription  as  recording  the  deposit  of  relics  of 
Buddha's  relatives  and  not  those  of  Buddha  him- 
self. The  knowledge  of  the  most  ancient  Prakrit 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  AS'arrant  a  final 
solution  of  the  linguistic  problem  presented  by  the 
inscription,  but  it  may  be  said  that  Fleet's  view  is 
open  to  grave  objections,  and  that  the  current  in- 
terpretation probably  will  prove  to  be  substantially 
correct.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  opinion  of 
Rhys  Davids  that  the  Piprawa  stupa  is  that  erected 
by  the  Sakyas  over  their  share  of  the  relics  from 
Buddha's  funeral  pyre  may  be  defended  with  good 
reason,  and  the  present  writer's  theory  that 
Piprawa  represents  the  Kapilavastu  of  Fa-hian 
will  receive  strong  support.  The  numerous  archseo- 
logical  problems  suggested  by  the  imperfectly 
known  remains  in  the  Nepalese  tarui  and  adjacent 
districts  of  British  India — Bahraich,  BastI,  Gorakh- 
pur,  and  Champaran — are  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  Buddhism  that  the  solution  of 
tliem  would  be  a  matter  of  world-wide  interest. 
But  they  cannot  be  solved  without  patient  and 
scientific  exploration,  conducted  for  an  adequate 
time  by  competent  persons,  equipped  with  sufficient 
funds  and  appliances,  and  heartily  supj)orted  by  the 
governments  of  both  India  and  Nepiil.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
conditions  will  be  soon  satisfied  ;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  mystery  of  Kapilavastu  will  continue  for 
many  years  to  be  the  sport  of  unverified  conjecture. 

The  following  indications  will  enable  the  reader  to  trace  on 
any  large-scale  map  of  India  the  approximate  positions  of  the 
places  named  in  this  article.  The  Lumbini  garden  is  repre- 
sented by  the  mound  now  known  as  Rummin-dei,  i.e.  '  goddess 
of  Rummin.'  In  the  ancient  Slagadhi  dialect,  in  which  the 
inscription  on  the  pillar  was  written,  initial  R  is  replaced  by  L, 
so  that  Lumbini  or  Lumminl  is  identical  with  Rximmin.  The 
mound  is  situated  in  the  Nepalese  tardi,  about  six  miles  north- 
east of  Dulha  in  the  British  District  of  Basti,  and  is  in  Tappa 
Ilummin-dei,  about  two  miles  north  of  Bhagwanpur,  the  bead- 
([uarters  of  the  Nepalese  tahsll,  or  subdivision,  and  one  mile 
north  of  the  village  called  Padaria  or  Pararia.  "The  Tilar  river, 
the  'river  of  oil'  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  (tel  =  'oi\'),  flows  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  mound.  The  nearest  railway  station 
is  Uska,  on  a  branch  of  the  B.  and  N.  W.  Railway.  The  position 
of  the  mound  approximately  is  27°  29'  N.,  and  83°  20'  E.,  about 
50  miles  in  a  direction  slightly  west  of  north  from  Gorakhpur 
(2G'  45'  N.,  S3'  22'  E.).  The  village  and  Buddhist  ruins  of 
Piprawa  stand  on  the  Birdpur  estate  of  W.  C.  Peppd-,  near 
boundary  pillar  no.  44,  and  just  inside  the  border  of  the  Basti 
District.  The  direct  distance  from  Rummin-dei,  in  a  direction 
south  of  west,  is  barely  9  miles.  Tilaura  Kof,  in  Nepalese 
territory,  is  about  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Piprawa,  and  14  or  15 
miles  from  Rummin-dei  in  a  north-westerly  direction  as 
measured  on  the  map.  The  ruins  to  the  S.S.W.  and  east  of 
Tilaura  Kot  extend  for  two  or  three  miles.  The  outermost 
range  of  hills  ia  about  12  or  15  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Ko^. 

LiTERATURK.— J.  Legge,  Travels  of  Fa-hien,  A  Record  o) 
Buddhistic  Kinydoms,  Oxford,  18S6  ;  Buddhist  Records  of  the 
Western  World  (Travels  of  Hiuen  Tsang  [Yuan  Chu-ang]),  tr. 
S.  Julien  (Paris,  1853),  S.  Beal  (London,  1906),  and  T.  Watters 
(do.  1904,  1905) ;  Afioka  inscriptions  (see  Asoka  and  Bcddua)  ; 
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p.  C.  Mukherji  and  V.  A.  Smith,  'Antiquities  in  llie  Taiai, 
Nepal,  the  Region  of  Kapilavastu  '(^rcA.  Surv.  Hep.,  Imp.  ser., 
vol.  xxvi.  pt.  i.,  Calcutta,  1901);  various  writers  iaJRAH,  1898, 
1899,  1905,  1906;  ZDMG  Ivi.  (1902);  and  Bull.  Acadeinie  des 
Inscriptions,  4th  ser.,  vol.  xxvi.  (1898). 

Vincent  A.  Smith. 

KARAITES. — The  Karaites  are  a  Jewish  sect 
which  took  its  rise  in  Babylon  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  8th  cent.  A.D.  Their  Hebrew  name  is 
J{^ardim  {n'Kip),  'adherents,'  or  B'^ne  mikrd  (':2 
Nipo),  meaning  'sons  of  the  writing,'  the  watch- 
word of  the  sect  being  '  Back  to  Scripture  from 
Tradition,'  i.e.  from  'Talmud.'  The  watchword, 
however,  came  to  be  a  purely  theoretical  one,  as 
the  I^^araites  developed  a  tradition  of  their  own, 
the  only  ditterence  being  that  it  was  called,  not 
'tradition,'  but  'the  yoke  of  inheritance'  (hno 
nmi-n),  and  that  they  held  as  binding  the  doctrines 
and  usages  which,  while  not  taught  in  the  Bible, 
w^ere  recognized  as  obligatory  by  all  (the  fiiip,  or 
my,  corresponding  to  the  Muslim  ijma,  i.e.  'con- 
sensus'), and  of  which  a  large  number  had  come 
down  from  those  who  returned  from  the  Exile,  i.e. 
from  'the  good  figs,'  as  they  are  designated,  with 
an  allusion  to  Jer  24^. 

The  designation  '  Karaites,'  however,  was  not 
applied  to  the  sect  until  the  9th  cent.  A.D. 
Originally  they  were  known  as  'Ananites,  from 
the  name  of  their  founder,  'Anan  b.  David,  of 
Baghdad.  Our  sources  of  information  regarding 
'Anan  and  the  motives  that  prompted  him  to 
initiate  the  new  movement  are  meagre  and 
shrouded  in  obscurity ;  moreover,  they  are  not 
altogether  reliable,  as,  in  the  first  place,  the  oldest 
of  them  are  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  first  half 
of  the  10th  cent.;  and,  secondly,  they  all  show  con- 
siderable bias,  as  emanating  either  from  his  ad- 
herents or  from  his  opponents,  the  Ilabbinists. 
They  agree  only  in  two  points,  viz.  that  'Anan 
Avas  descended  from  the  exilarchs,  i.e.  that  he  was 
of  the  lineage  of  David,  and  that  he  was  deeply 
versed  in  llabbinic  and  Talmudic  lore.  The 
I^^^araites  will  not  admit,  however,  that  they  are 
a  sect  of  late  origin,  or  that  they  separated  from 
the  integral  organism  of  Judaism.  On  the  con- 
trary, according  to  the  earliest  extant  I^araite 
account,  viz.  that  of  Abu  Yusuf  Ya'kub  al- 
^i^irkLsani  (or  ^iarkasani),  as  given  in  his  Kitdb 
al-' Anwar  lo'al-Mardhib,^  written  in  A.D.  937,  the 
lirst  Jewish  schism  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  ;  thereafter  arose  the  first  sect — the 
Samaritans — and  then,  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Second  Temple,  the  Rabbinists,  whose  leader  was 
Simeon  the  Just,  and  Avho  simply  continued  the 
evil  work  of  Jeroboam.  These,  in  turn,  were  op- 
posed by  the  party  of  the  Sadducees,  which  arose 
under  the  leadershij)  of  Zadok  and  Boethos.  Zadok 
discovered  a  portion  of  the  truth,  but  the  finding 
of  tlie  whole  truth  was  the  achievement  of  the 
exilarch  'Anan,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
Khalif  al-Mansur  (754-775).  The  Kabbinists  tried 
to  compass  the  death  of  'Anan,  but  God  saved 
him  from  tlieir  hands.  This  reading  of  history 
appears  in  all  the  !^araite  chroniclers,  and  at 
length,  in  the  later  of  them — Mordecai  b.  Nisan, 
Solomon  b.  Aaron  Troki,  Simhah  Isaac  Luzki, 
and  Abraham  Firkovitch — it  assumes  the  most 
fantastic  forms. ^  But  it  is  quite  unhistorical, 
and,  besides,  it  fails  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Karaite  teaching.  The  reports  of  the  Arabic 
writers  all  show  the  influence  of  the  ^Caraite 
sources.^    According   to   the   Rabbinical  records, 

1  ed.  A.  Harkavv,  Zap.  Vost.  Otdel.  Imp.  Riiss.  Archeolog. 
ObSiestva,  viii.  [1894]  247  ff. 

2  Cf.  Poznanslii,  HEJ  xliv.  161  ff. 

^  The  Arabic  authors  who  give  more  or  less  inaccurate  in- 
formation about  'Anan  and  the  Karaites  are :  Mutahhar  b. 
Tahir  a!-MakdisI  (pseudo-Ualhi),  ed.'  C.  Huarc,  Paris,  1899-1907, 
iv.  34;  al-Biruni,  ed.  E.  Sachau,  London,  1879,  p.  68  f.;  al- 
Shahrastani,  ed.  Cureton,  London,  1842-46,  i.  167  ;  and  Makrizi, 
in  S.  de  Sacy,  Chrestomathie  arahe'^,  Paris,  1S26,  i.  91.     That 


again,  the  earliest  of  which  is  that  of  Sa'adya 
Ga6n  (892-942),  the  motive  of  'Anan's  revolt 
was  injured  pride.  In  the  election  of  the  exil- 
arch by  the  Ge6nim,  who  did  not  believe  in  his 
orthodoxy,  he  was  set  aside,  and  his  younger 
brother,  yananiah,  a  man  of  inferior  learning  but 
more  staunch  in  the  faith,  chosen  instead.  'Anan 
refused  to  accept  this  decision,  proclaimed  him- 
self exilarch,  and  was  in  consequence  thrown  into 
prison.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  com- 
rade in  persecution — none  other  than  the  celebrated 
Abu  ^lanifa,  the  alleged  founder  of  the  ^lanifite 
Scliool,^  who  is  said  to  have  advised  him  to  appeal 
to  the  Khalif  as  the  champion  of  another  religion. 
In  this  way 'Anan  was  induced  to  take  the  path 
that  led  to  schism. 

That  personal  motives  played  a  part  in  the 
action  of  'Anan  may  well  be  the  case,  but  in  the 
light  of  religious  history  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
suppose  that  personal  motives  alone  could  have 
created  a  movement  which  maintained  a  vigor- 
ous life  for  centuries.  Tlie  truth  is  that  in  the 
7th  and  8th  centuries  the  foundations  of  Judaism 
in  the  East  were  most  insecure.  The  rise  of  Islam 
and  the  religious  conflicts  within  its  pale,  the 
intiux  of  general  knowledge,  and  other  factors 
of  the  kind  acted  with  revolutionary  effect  upon 
the  Jewish  mind,  and  gave  rise  to  various  sects, 
as,  e.g.,  that  led  by  Abu  'Isa  al-Isfahani  (end  of 
the  7tli  cent.),  who  was  partly  a  pseudo-Messiah 
and  partly  a  sectary,  and  who  acknowledged  the 
prophetic  character  of  both  Jesus  and  Muhammad  ; 
that  of  his  pupil  Yudghan,  and  others.  It  is  pos- 
sible, moreover,  that  Sadduceeism  had  not  wholly 
died  out,  and  in  some  form  or  another  made  itself 
felt  as  an  underlying  force  in  religious  life.  But 
the  Sadducees  and  the  Karaites  were  at  one,  above 
all,  in  their  adherence  to  the  written  Word  and 
their  rejection  of  oral  tradition ;  and  then,  secondly, 
in  their  acceptance  of  certain  tenets  which  have 
been  handed  down  as  exj^ressly  Sadducean,  as, 
e.g.,  the  literal  application  of  the  ius  talionis  (Ex 
2i-'*),  the  interpretation  of  n-Mi37\  mnoD  (Lv  23=^)  as 
meaning  the  Sabbatli,  so  that  the  Feast  of  Weeks 
should  alwaj's  fall  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
etc.  The  first  to  draw  attention  to  this  relation- 
ship Avas  A.  Geiger,-  according  to  whom  there  was, 
in  addition  to  the  common  Halakha  that  was  ulti- 
mately deposited  in  tlie  Talmud,  an  older  Halakha, 
which  is  dimly  traceable  in  the  earlier  Talmudic 
writings,  and  was  common  to  the  Samaritans,  the 
Sadducees,  and,  subsequently,  the  !(^araites.  Other 
indications  of  the  relationship  are  found  in  the 
statements  of  Kirkisani  already  referred  to,  in  the 
writings  of  the  many  Rabbinists  (Sa'adj-a,  Abraham 
b.  Da'ud,  Judah  Halevi,  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  Mai- 
monides,  etc.)  who  simply  identify  the  Karaites 
and  the  Sadducees,  and,  hnally,  in  the  fact  that 
not  only  Sa'adya,  but  also  I>[^araite  writers  of  the 
10th  cent.,  had  'Sadducean  writings'  in  their 
hands.^  It  was  with  these  various  elements,  to 
which  others  were  subsequently  added,  that 'Anan 
instituted  his  movement. 

'Anan  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  distinctive 
tenet  in  the  bipartite  formula  quoted  in  connexion 
with  his  name  by  Japheth  b. '  Ali  (end  of  10th  cent. ) : 
'  Search  thoroughly  in  the  Scripture,  and  do  not 
rely  upon  my  opinion.'^  The  primary  article  of 
they  are  all  dependent  upon  Karaite  writings  is  shown  by  the 
fact    that  they  all  speak    of    'Anan  as    an    exilarch    (^jw' i 

1  Cf.  REJ  xliv.  167,  note  2. 

2  See  csp.  Das  Jiidenfhuin  nurf  seine  Geschichte,  Breslau, 
1864-65,  ii.  55  ff.,  and  cf.  Poznanski,  in  AWaham  Geiger's  Leben 
und  Lebenstcerk,  Berlin,  1910,  p.  382  ff. 

3  Cf.  REJ  xliv.  176 ;  S.  Schechter,  Documents  of  Jewish 
Sectaries,  Cambridge,  1910,  i.  p.  xviiifiF. 

4  Of.  REJ  xliv.  180. 
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liis  confession  is  accordiiijily  the  .searching  of  tiie 
Scripture,  and  it  si^cnilies  that  Scripture  is  of  itself 
sufficient,  and  requires  no  supplement  of  tradition. 
Ly  Scripture  is  meant  here,  not  merely  tlie  legis- 
lative portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  the  whole 
Bible ;  even  the  narrative  parts  must  be  drawn 
upon  for  the  deduction  of  legal  ordinances.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  'Anan  adopted  all  the 
metliods  of  the  Talmudists,  who  were  likewise  at 
pains  to  base  their  oral  teachings,  i.e.  tradition, 
upon  tlie  written  Word,  and  he  made  extensive 
Use  of  the  thirteen  canons  of  llabbi  Ishniael.  He 
availed  himself,  above  all,  of  the  canon  of  analogj'^ 
(ts'p'.i,  Arab,  kiyus),  perhaps  under  the  inlluence  of 
Abu  Hanlfaj  but  his  great  aim  was  to  read  the 
laws  always  in  the  sense  carrying  the  heaviest 
obligation.  This  rigour  he  applied  very  specially 
to  the  laws  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  marriage.  With 
reference  to  tlie  former,  he  extended  the  idea  of 
forbidden  work  to  such  processes  as,  being  begun 
on  a  Friday,  would  automatically  continue  on 
the  Sabbath  ;  thus  it  was  unlawful  to  light  on  a 
Friday  a  candle  that  would  keep  burning  till  next 
day — Ex  35^  being  interpreted  in  that  sense — 
■whence  he  enjoined  his  adherents  to  sit  in  darkness 
on  Friday  evenings  ;  and  similarly,  reading  Ex  16-" 
literally  "and  as  binding  for  all  time,  he  forbade 
them  to  leave  their  homes  on  the  Sabbath,  except 
to  attend  the  worship  of  God.  The  marriage  law 
he  made  more  rigorous  in  two  ways  :  interpreting 
Gn  2-^  literally,  he  maintained  that  husband  and 
wife  were  really  one  flesh,  so  that,  e.g.,  the  wife's 
brother  was  to  be  regarded  not  as  the  hus- 
band's brother-in-law,  but  as  his  brother ;  while, 
again,  applying  the  method  of  analogy  here  too, 
he  extended  the  forbidden  degrees  to  all  col- 
lateral lines,  whether  ascending  or  descending.* 
This  so-called  riklcub  ordinance  (3i3n)  put  great 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  intermarriage  among  the 
Karaites.  Of  'Anfin's  other  innovations  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  his  reconstruction  of  the 
calendar :  he  bade  his  followers  determine  the 
months  according  to  the  earlier  method,  i.e.  observa- 
tion of  the  new  moon,  and  lix  the  intercalary  month 
in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  crops  (cf.  art. 
Calendar  [Jewish],  vol.  iii.  p.  118  f.).  In  this 
matter,  too,  he  brought  his  adherents  to  a  state 
of  miscliievous  confusion,  as  in  different  localities 
they  celebrated  the  festivals  on  diflerent  days,- 
andevil  results  followed  also  from  his  discarding 
the  prayers  hitherto  in  use,  and  substituting  for 
them  the  recitation  of  psalms  and  verses  from 
Scripture.  Other  regulations  introduced  by  him 
relate  to  details  of  the  laws  about  food  and  cere- 
monial purity,  of  feasts  and  fasts,  of  circumcision, 
and  many  other  things.  His  injunctions,  more- 
over, are  pervaded  by  a  strain  of  gloom.  He 
forbade  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  to  eat  ilesh,  as, 
according  to  his  interpretation  of  Dt  12-',  the  use 
of  such  food  was  dependent  upon  the  existence 
of  a  sanctuary  and  a  sacrificial  ritual.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that,  notwithstanding  his  adherence 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  Scripture,  he  inter- 
preted many  of  the  Biblical  laws  in  an  allegorical 
sense.^ 

"Anan  set  forth  his  views  in  an  Aramaic  writing 
entitled  Scfcr  ha-Misw6th  ('Book  of  Command- 
ments'), of  which,  however,  only  fragments^  sur- 
vive.    He  also  wrote  a  kind  of  compendium  of 

1  Cf.  Poznanski,  Kaufmann-Gcde)tkbiich,  Breslau,  1900,  p.  173. 

2  According  to  the  narrative  of  Sa'adya  already  cited,  'Anan 
specially  urged  upon  the  Khalif  that  his  rejection  of  the  fixed 
calendar  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  new  religion.  Gener- 
ally, the  calendar  plays  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  Jewish 
sectarianism. 

3  Cf.  Poznanski,  in  Studies  in  Jeu'ish  Literature  issxted  in 
Uonoiir  of  K.  KoMcr,  Berlin,  1913,  p.  240ff. 

■»  ed.  Poznanski,  in  HE.J  Ixv.  [1902]  54  ff.;  Harkavy,  Studien 
und  Mitteilungen  aus  der  St.,  Petersb.  Bibliolhek,  viii.,  St. 
Petersburg,  1903,  and  Schechter,  op.  cit.  ii. 


that  work,  which  is  referred  to  by  its  Arabic  title 
of  Fadhalika  (ri^V-^E),  and  survives  only  in  a  few 
quotations.'  There  is  no  dogmatic  theology  in 
either  of  these  works,  but,  according  to  ^iirkisanl, 
their  author  believed  in  metempsychosis,  and  com- 
posed a  work  treating  of  it ;  ^  and  he  is  further 
said  to  have  held,  on  the  authority  of  Lv  17",  that 
the  essential  nature  of  the  soul  consists  in  blood. ^ 
Moreover,  his  '  Book  of  Commandments'  is  free  from 
all  controversy  with  the  Kabbinists,  nor  does  it 
contain  a  single  opprobrious  reference  to  them. 
According  to  Moses  Tal^u,*  a  writer  of  tiie  13th 
cent.,  'Anfin  expressed  a  wish  to  have  all  the 
Jewish  (i.e.  Rabbinical)  scholars  inside  him,  and 
tlien  to  have  a  sword  thrust  through  him,  so  that 
he  and  they  might  die  together.  But  the  witti- 
cism comes  from  a  period  later  than  'A nan's. 

The  second  clause  of  'Anan's  formula — '  Do  not 
rely  on  my  opinion' — operated  with  disastrous 
ellect  among  his  early  followers,  who  took  each 
his  own  way,  so  that  l^ir^isani  (ed.  Harkavy,  p. 
28523)  complains  that  it  was  hard  to  lind  two 
^Caraites  who  agreed  in  all  things.  There  also 
arose  in  consequence  various  parties  and  groujis, 
which,  however,  were  all  at  one  in  rejecting  tradi- 
tion. The  'Ananites,  the  adherents  of  'Anan 
in  the  narrower  sense,  formed  a  distinct  sect, 
which  survived  as  such  till  the  10th  cent.  ;  his 
followers  in  general,  however,  called  themselves 
^i^araites. 

The  history  of  their  outward  and  inward  de- 
velopment may  be  divided  into  live  jieriods  :  (1)  the 
earliest  (9th  cent.),  (2)  the  Arabic  (lOtli  and  11th 
centuries),  (3)  the  Byzantio-Turkish  (12th-16tii 
cent.),  (4)  the  Taurido-Lithuanian  (17th  and  18tli 
centuries),  and  (5)  the  modern  (19th  cent,  and 
after).  To  recount  this  varied  development  is,  how- 
ever, no  easy  task,  the  reasons  being,  lirst,  that  only 
a  fraction  of  the  Karaite  literature  is  accessible 
in  printed  form,  secondly,  that  the  ^v^araites  are 
deficient  in  the  historical  sense,  and  have  left 
behind  them  scarcely  any  historical  works  at  all, 
and,  thirdly,  that  they  mix  and  confound  periods 
and  persons,  partly  because  of  their  defective  sense 
of  liistory,  and  partly  for  the  express  purpose  of 
glorifying  their  sect,  the  result  being  that  the 
student  of  their  literature  often  feels  as  if  he  were 
groping  about  in  a  dark  wood.^ 

I.  The  early  period  (9th  century). — The  move- 
ment initiated  by  'Anan  found  the  environment  re- 
sponsive, especially  in  Persia,  where,  owing  to  the 
variety  of  religious  (Parsiism,  Judaism,  Christi- 
anity, Islam)  strongly  represented  in  the  country, 
syncretistic  and  sectarian  tendencies  were  widely 
prevalent ;  and,  indeed,  the  majority  of  the  Muslim 
sects  and  lieresies,  as  also  the  earliest  Jewish  sects 
('Isawites,  Yudghanites),  originated  there.  In  Baby- 
lonia, his  native  region,  however,  his  teaching 
seems  to  have  evoked  less  response,  and  this  ex- 
plains why  the  official  representatives  of  the  Jews 
resident  there,  the  Geonim,  take  no  notice  of 
Karaism,  and  why,  e.g.,  the  Gaon  National  b. 
ilillai  (A.D.  853,  i.e.  almost  a  century  after  'Anan) 
knows  of  the  'Book  of  Commandments'  only  by 
hearsay.®  According  to  the  later  Karaite  writers, 
'Anan  migrated  from  Babylonia  to  Palestine,  and 
founded  the  still  surviving  Karaite  synagogue  in 
Jerusalem.  These  statements,  however,  have  no 
historical  foundation  ; ''  in  point  of  fact,  his  de- 
scendants, who  were  nearly  all  honoured  with  the 

iCf.  iJ.P./lxv.  184ff. 

2  Poznanski,  in  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  0/  Kohnt, 
p.  437  ff. 

3  Sa'adya,  Kitab  al-Amanat,  ed.  S.  Landauer,  Leyden,  18S1, 
p.  190. 

■1  Cf.  RE.J  Ixv.  201. 

5  Steinschneider,  Die  hebrdisehen  Uehersetzunrjen,  p.  948. 

6  Siddur  JR.  'Amram,  fol.  38a  ;  cf.  REJ  xliv.  192. 

7  Cf.  Poznanski,  in  Jerusalem,  ed.  A.  M.  Luncz,  x.  [1913]  85  fr. 
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title  of  '  exilarch'  or  '  prince,'  are  found  in  Egypt. 
Of  these  descendants  his  immediate  successors  are 
said  to  have  been  his  son  Saul  and  his  grandson 
Josiah,  of  whom  we  know  hardly  more  than  their 
names.  1  Josiah  is  said  to  have  been  the  teacher 
of  Benjamin  b.  Moses  Nahawandi  (i.e.  of  Naha- 
wand  in  Persia),  who  fiourished  c.  830,  and  with 
wiiom  began  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  sect ; 
in  fact,  the  Arabs  speak  of  the  Karaites  as  '  the 

companions  of   'Anan   and   Benjamin'   (c-jl^ay^l 
.^Jc*Ua.'i  (^Ulc),^  and  one  Arabic  writer  makes 
Benjamin  the  head  of  a  distinct  sect,  the  Benya- 
minya.^    Benjamin  is  the  first  of  extant  authors  to 
speak  of  the  J^araites  as  B'ne  mikrd  (see  p.  662'') ; 
and,  while' Anan  wrote  in  Aramaic,  he  used  Hebrew. 
While  he  followed   the   Rabbinists   in  regard   to 
many  precepts  of  the  Law,  his  method,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  deduction  of  the  Law  from 
the  Scripture,  was  more  consistent  and  systematic 
than  theirs.      He  laid  greater  stress  than  'Anan 
upon  the  necessity  of  independent  investigation 
of  Scripture.^     He  applied  himself  also   to   dog- 
matics, and  affirmed,  inter  alia,  that  the  personage 
who  created  the  world,   sent  the  prophets,   per- 
formed all  the  miracles,  revealed  the  law,    etc., 
was  not  God  Himself,  but  an  angel  whom  He  had 
created — a  view  which  he  based  upon  various  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  especially  Ex   3--^  where  the 
angel  who  appeared  to  Moses  says  :  '  I  am  the  God 
of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,   the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.'    In  reality,  however, 
we  have  here  the  Logos-doctrine  of  Pliilo,  whose 
writings,  translated  into  some  Oriental  language, 
circulated  in  the  East,  and  may  quite  well  have 
been  known  to  Benjamin.^    Another  of  the  latter's 
doctrines,  founded  upon  Ezk  3227,  was  that  divine 
penalties  fall  upon  the  bones  of  men.®    He  read  an 
allegorical  sense  into  many  passages  of  Scripture.'^ 
He  enjoined  that  the  months  of  Nisan  and  Tishri 
alone  should  be  determined  by  observation  of  the 
moon  ;  the  others,  as  was  the  practice  among  the 
Rabbinists  for  all  months,  by  computation.     He 
frequently  differed  from  'Anan  in  his  applications 
of  the  Law.     Of  his  writings  only  the   '  Book  of 
Laws'  (Sefer  Dinim,  published  under  the  title  riNCD 
}'D':a,   Eupatoria,   1836)  has  been   preserved.     He 
also  wrote  a  '  Book  of  Commandments'  {Sefer  ha- 
Misiodth)   and   Biblical   commentaries,   of   which, 
however,  nothing  is  known  beyond  a  few  quota- 
tions by  other  writers.^ 

Daniel  b.  Moses  al-Kumisi,  or  al-DamaghanI,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  pupil  of  Benjamin.  As  his  surname 
indicates,  he  Avas  a  native  of  Damaghan,  in  the 
province  of  Kumis  CTabaristan) ;  he  flourished 
towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  A  point  of 
special  intei'est  is  his  attitude  to  "Anan,  whom  at 
first  he  designated  'the  head  of  the  wise'  (b'N"i 
c'j'DB'Dn),  and  afterwards  '  the  head  of  the  fools ' 
(D'V'DDn  wir\).^  In  contrast  to  Benjamin,  he  was 
liostile  to  secular  knowledge,  and  rejected  reason 
as  a  means  of  deciding  questions  of  religious  law  ; 
and  his  opposition  to  his  teacher  is  seen  also  in  his 
denial  of  the  existence  of  angels.  The  'angels' 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  as  appears  from  Ps  78^^ 
104^,  were  nothing  but  natural  forces.  He  was 
also  entirely  opposed  to  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Commandments,  since  '  God  did  not 

1  Cf .  Harkavy,  Igtoriieskiyc  Oderki  Karaimstva,  ii.  1  f . 

'^  Jechurun,  ed.  J.  Kobak,  ix.  35. 

3  REJ  xxix.  207. 

•i  Poznanski,  REJ  x\iv.  184a;  Harkavy,  Studienund  Mitteil- 
ungen,  viii.  176. 

B  Cf.  Poznanski,  REJ  1.  10  ff. 

6  Sa'adya,  Kitab  al-Amanat,  ed.  Landauer,  p.  201;  Harkavy, 
Badashim  gam  yeshanirn,  vii.  20. 
'  "•  Studies  in  .Jewish  Literature,  p.  247. 

9  Cf.  Poznanski,  in  Osar  Yisrael,  iii.  126. 

9  Kirkisani,  ed.  Harkavy,  p.  280,  line  17. 


ordain  his  commandments  in  allegorical  form.'* 
In  his  interpretations  of  the  religious  law  he  tends 
to  favour  the  more  severe  alternative.  Daniel  like- 
wise composed  a  '  Book  of  Commandments,'  pre- 
served only  in  a  few  quotations,-  and  Biblical 
commentaries,  of  which  only  two  small  fragments 
(on  Leviticus)  survive;^  he  is  also  referred  to  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  law  of  inheritance.* 

2.  The  Arabic  period  (loth  and  nth  centuries). 
— This  period  is  so  named  because  most   of   the 
Karaite  works  dating  from  the  centuries  indicated 
were  written  in  Arabic.     It  is  the  most  brilliant 
age  of  Karaite  literature— an  age  in   which   the 
sect  produced  theologians,   grammarians,   lexico- 
graphers, exegetes,  teachers  of  the  Law,  contro- 
versialists, etc.,  some  of  them  writers  of  great  and 
lasting  importance.     This  illustrious  advance  was 
due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  Rabbinists  and 
of  their  now  active  bent  towards  secular  science 
and   their  desire  to   provide  a  scientific  founda- 
tion  for  Judaism;   while,    in   turn,  the  Karaites 
influenced    the    Rabbinists,    and,    in    particular, 
constrained    them    to    engage    more    profoundly 
in  the  investigation  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
the  rational  exegesis  of  Scripture.    Modern  Jewish 
historians  (Pins'ker,  Graetz,  Furst),  indeed,  would 
characterize  all  the  earlier  Jewish  grammarians, 
Massoretes,  and  Biblical  theologians  as  Karaites  ; 
but,  while  this  view  has  been  completely  refuted 
by   criticism,*  there  can   be  no '  doubt   that   the 
Karaites,  whose  very  raison  d'etre  was  their  literal 
view  of  the  Bible,  devoted  themselves  in  a  special 
degree  to  the  branches  of  knowledge  in  question, 
and  often  gave  the  initiative  to  the  Rabbinists. 
Another  effective   factor    in   the  movement  was 
polemics.      The   passive  attitude   of  the   Geontm 
had  to  give  way  before  the  impetus  and  the  re- 
cruiting power  of  Karaism  ;  and  now  there  arose 
the  Ga6n  Sa'adya,  who  as  a  youth  of  twenty- three 
had  attacked  "Anan  in  a  polemical  work   in   the 
Arabic  language  (Kitab  al-ridd  'ala  ' Anan),_  and 
who  made  it  one  of  the  great  tasks  of  his  life  to 
fight   against  Karaism.      His  challenge   brought 
the  Karaites  into  the  field,    and  the   contention 
inspired  them  with  new  life.     While  the  struggle 
was  of  a  purely  literary  character,  it  was  sometimes 
conducted  in  no  very  becoming  way  on  either  side, 
and  not  infrequently  with  a  biased  deviation  from 
truth."    The  Karaites  were  not  slow  to  retaliate 
upon  their  assailants,  and  directed  their  pointed 
but  not  always  well-aimed  shafts  mainly  against  the 
anthropomorphic  Haggada  of  the  Tnlmud,  as  also 
against  the  mystical  writings  of  a  like  kind  that 
emanated  in  part  from  the  schools  of  the  Geonim. 

The  literary  activity  of  the  Karaites  during  the 
period  under  notice  asserted  itself  in  nearly  all  the 
more  important  Muslim  lands,  i.e.,  besides  Baby- 
lonia and  Persia— the  cradle  and  tlie  nursery  of 
Karaism  — in  Egypt,  N.  Africa,  and  especially 
Palestine.  In  the  last-named  country  an  eager 
intellectual  interest  also  prevailed  among  the 
Rabbinists  during  the  10th  and  11th  centuries; 
here  arose,  as  a  counterpart  to  the  official  school 
of  Geonim  in  Babylon,  a  distinctively  Palestinian 
Gildnate,  and  here  the  Karaites  likewise  conducted 
a  zealous  propaganda  about  the  same  time. 

The  most  eminent  representative  of  ^varaism  in 

1  Hadassi,  EshkOl  ha-K6fer,  Eupatoria,  1836,  §  240  T  ;  cf. 
Studies  in  Jewish  Literature,  pp.  243,  248.  __ 

2  Collected  in  Harkavy,  Studien  und  Mitteilunrj'^n,  viii.  I, 
187-192 

3  Ea-Hoker,  ed.  I.  S.  Funhs,  i.  [1891]  169-173,  and  Saadijana, 
ed.  S.  Sche'chter,  Cambridge,  1903,  no.  Iv. 

4  Of.  Saadyana,  no.  xii.;  also  Poznanski,  in  }  evreyslcaya 
Enzvklopedya,  s.v.  '  Daniel  b.  Moses,'  vi.  945.  . 

6  Cf.  esp.  Steinschncider,  Mayasin  fur  die  Wissensch.  ties 
Judent?nims,xx.2S().  ..         ,„     j.  ,  „ 

C  Cf  Poznanski,  '  The  Anti-Karaite  Wntingfs  of  Saadiah  Gaon, 
JQR  X.  [1897-98]  238-27G,  and  The  Karaite  Literary  Opponents 
of  Saadiah  Garni ,  London,  190S. 
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this  period  was  undoubtedly  tiie  already  iiien- 
tioneci  Abu  Yusuf  Ya'kub  al-],virkisani,  or  al-I,var- 
kasani  (i.e.  of  Circesium  on  the  Euphrates,  or  of 
i;Carkasan,  near  Baghdad).  As  appears  from  his 
^vl•iti^gs,  he  travelled  widely,  visited  Persia  and 
India,  observed  the  customs  of  the  heathen  livinj; 
there,  Avas  in  personal  touch  with  the  representa- 
tives of  various  Jewish  sects,  and  arfjued  with 
Muslim  theologians  on  various  questions  relating 
to  tlieir  religion,  of  which  he  had  a  thorough 
knowledge.  So  far  as  we  can  estimate  from  his 
writings,  he  was  a  widely  cultured  and  thouglitful 
man,  'who  adhered  loyally  to  his  ancestral  faitii, 
but  neither  assumed  an  uncritical  position  towards 
the  weaknesses  of  his  own  religious  community, 
nor  set  himself  against  the  adherents  of  other  re- 
ligions'  (T.  Friedlauder,  ZA  xxvi.  [19121  91).  In 
937  he  composed  the  first  Karaite  book  of  laws 
in  the  Arabic  langu.age  ;  it  is  entitled  Kifdb  al- 
^ Anwar  id'al-Mnrdkib  ('Book  of  Luminaries  and 
Outlook  Towers'),  and  is  divided  into  thirteen  sec- 
tions. It  differs  from  all  works  of  its  class  in  the 
fact  that  its  first  four  sections  are  devoted  to  items 
of  historical  information  and  questions  of  dogmatic 
theology.  The  most  important  section  is  the  first, 
which  contains  a  survey  of  all  the  Jewish  sects 
down  to  the  ■writer's  own  day.^  Kirklsani  gathered 
his  information  partly  from  his  own  observation 
and  his  conversations  with  others,  partly  from  the 
writings  of  his  predecessors,  and,  aliove  all,  from 
those  of  David  b.  Mcrwan  al-Mukammas,  and 
from  the  Kitdb  al-MnkdlCit  oi  Abu'Isa  al-VVarrak. 
The  book  is  invaluable  as  a  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion provided  hy  no  other  source,  as,  e.g.,  regard- 
ing the  Sadducees,  who,  it  states,  forbade  divorce, 
and  reckoned  by  solar  months  of  thirty  days;^ 
regarding  the  sect  of  the  INIaghariya,  i.e.  '  cave- 
dwellers,'  who  are  perhaps  identical  with  the 
Essenes  ;  ^  regarding  the  remnants  of  the  'Isawites, 
Okbarites,  and'Ananites  still  survi\ang  in  his  day, 
etc.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  he  inchules  the 
Christians  among  the  Jewish  sects.  In  the  opinion 
of  many  Karaites,  Jesus  was  a' righteous  and  devout 
man,  but  Pauline  Christianity  was  sheer  heresj' 
and  a  denial  of  God.^  The  subjects  of  the  second 
section  are  the  necessity  of  investigation  and 
speculation  with  reference  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  Torah,  and  the  vindication  of  the  proof  ex 
rations  et  analogia.  In  the  tliird  section  Kirklsani 
refutes  the  views  of  the  sectaries,  and  in  the  fourth 
indicates  the  paths  that  lead  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Law.  He  was  likewise  the  first  to  direct  a 
searching  criticism  upon  the  anthropomorphism  of 
the  Haggada,  and  to  formulate  a  canon  to  deter- 
jnine  when  the  requirements  of  the  Law  were  to 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  inner,  i.e.  the 
figurative,  sense.  His  position  in  these  matters 
was  influenced  by  his  contemporary  Sa'adya,  Avhose 
opinions  he  also  cites  and  refutes  in  other  writings. ^ 
In  his  views  of  the  religious  Law  his  attitude  is 
one  of  independence. 

IISS  of  the  Kitah  al-Amcdr  .ire  found  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
the  British  Museum.  In  addition  to  the  first  section,  various 
chapters  from  the  other  sections  have  been  edited  by  H.  Hirsch- 
feld  (Arabic  C/iretitrimatliij  in  Hehre^v Characters,  London,  1802, 
pp.  11&-121),  and  njore  fully  by  Poznanski  (in  various  publica- 
tions). Friedlander  (op.  cit.)  edits  the  chapter  ajrainst  Islam 
(iii.  18),  which  revealsan  intimate  knowledge  of  itssubject.   Kirld- 

1  ed.  Harkavy,  St.  Petersburg,  1894  (cf.  W.  Bacher,  JQR  vii. 
[1894-95]  6S7ff.). 

-  Cf.  Schechter,  Documents  of  the  Jewish  Sectaries,  i.  p. 
xviii.  ff. 

3  Poznanski,  REJ  1.  14  ff. 

*  The  Karaites  were  inclined  to  coquet  with  Christianity  and 
Islam,  although  they  sometimes  assailed  them  vehement'y,  and, 
e.g.,  like  other  Jewish  writers,  they  stigmatize  lluhaiumad  as  a 
TD3  (pasiil,  a  sarcastic  play  upon  the  word  rami).  The  Musiim 
powers  are  said  to  have  been  at  first  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards the  Karaites  (cf.  JiEJ  xliv.  165). 

5  Cf.  Poznanski,  The  Karaite  Literary  Opponents  of  Saadiah 
Goon,  p.  8 ft.,  Sttidies  in  Jeitmh  Literature,  p.  249. 


sani  regarded  the  Kitah  al-Anxcdr,  his  greatest  work,  as  only  an 
introduction  to  his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (Kituli  al- 
Riynil,  w'al-Iladii'ilf,  'The  Book  of  Flower-beds  and  Gardens'), 
portions  of  which  survive  in  MS.  He  refers  also  to  the  follow- 
ing writings  as  from  his  pen  :  a  commentary  on  Job  and  Koheleth, 
and  treatises  on  the  unity  of  God,  on  translations  of  the  Bible, 
and  against  the  prophetic  character  of  Muhammad. 

A  number  of  other  eminent  ^^araite  men  of 
learning  may  be  named  here.  David  b.  Boaz,  a 
descendant  of  'Anan  in  the  fifth  generation  (i.e. 
c.  910,  though  Ibn  al-Hiti  brings  his  date  down 
to  c.  993;  cf.  Poznanski,  The  Karaite  Literary  Op- 
poncvts  of  Saadiah  Gaon,  ji.  18),  is  always  desig- 
nated '  prince,'  and  enjoyed  a  position  of  gieat 
authority.  His  principal  works  w  ere  Biblical  com- 
mentaries in  Arabic,  still  partly  extant  in  MS  ;  and 
a  treatise  on  the  fundamental  doctiines  of  religion 
(Kitub al-Usiil)  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  His  place  of 
residence  is  unknown.  The  letter  .said  to  have  been 
written  by  him  from  Jerusalem  in  ln09  is  a  forgery.' 
David  b,  Abraham  al-Easi  (i.e.  of  Fez,  in  Morocco), 
belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  tiie  10th  cent.,  wrote 
in  Arabic  a  magnificently  planned  Hebrew  lexicon, 
entitled  Kitdb  Jdinx  al-Alfat,"^  wiiich  contains 
numerous  contributions  to  Biblical  exegesis  and 
the  comparative  philology  of  the  Semitic  languages. 
Attempts  to  assign  the  work  to  the  V1W\  cent,  have 
proved  futile.  Sahl  b.  Fadl  (Heb.  Jashar  b.  ^lesed) 
of  Tustar,  in  Khuzistan,  Per.sia,  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  II th  cent.,  and  among  other  works 
wrote  a  critical  adaptation  of  Aristotle's  Physics.'^ 
Nissi  b.  Noah  was  long  regarded  as  a  pupil  of 
'Anan,  but,  according  to  recent  research,  he  lived 
in  the  11th  cent.,  and  re.sided  in  Per.sia.  He  com- 
jiosed  what  might  be  called  a  commentaiy  on  the 
Decalogue,  in  which  he  made  use  of  Hebrew  philo- 
sophical terms.  The  most  pro Ij  fie  ^iaraite  exegete 
of  the  period  was  Japheth  b.  'Ali  of  Basra  (end  of 
10th  cent.),  who  translated  the  whole  OT  into 
Arabic,  and  also  wrote  a  very  full  commentary  to 
it  in  that  language.*  He  was  Avell-afiected  towards 
secular  knowledge,^  and  composed,  among  other 
things,  a  polemical  work  against  Sa'adya  and  his 
pupil,  Jacob  b.  Samuel.  Le\i,  a  son  of  the  fore- 
going, wrote  in  Arabic  a  '  Book  of  Commandments ' 
(1007),  which  survives  only  in  a  Hebrew  trans- 
lation, and  also  Biblical  commentaries.  In  the 
field  of  sacred  jurisjirudence  he  was  one  of  tho.«e 
who  prefer  the  less  exacting  interpretation  ;  tints, 
e.g.,  he  inveighed  against 'Anfm's requirement  that 
no  light  should  be  allowed  to  burn  on  the  eve  of 
tiie  Sabbath.  'Keason  ordains  that  in  honour  of 
the  Sabbath  there  should  be  light  in  the  house,  for 
thus  it  is  said  (in  Is  24^^) :  "with  lights  glorify  the 
Eternal"  (Bashyazi,  Adderet  Eliydhu,  Eupatoria, 
1835,  fol.  31*').  Thus  sound  common  sense  came 
at  length  to  triumph  over  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  letter. 

About  this  period,  however,  Karaite  learning  had, 
as  was  said  above,  a  special  centre  in  Jerusalem, 
where  the  Karaites  seem  for  a  time  to  have  been  a 
stronger  party  than  the  Kabbinists.  Jerusalem  was 
perhaps  the  home  (c.  A.D.  940-960)  of  Solomon  b. 
Jeroham,  the  most  zealous  and  fiercest  anti-Kabbinic 
controversialist  among  the  Karaites.  He  was  op- 
posed to  philosophy  and  secular  knowledge ;  he 
declaimed  against  the  learning  of  foreign  languages 
— though  he  himself  sometimes  used  Arabic — and 
the  reading  of  secular  literature  ;  he  was  even  a  foe 
to  Euclid  and  the  Hebrew  grammar.     He  wrote  in 

1  P.  F.  Frankl,  ilGWJ  xxv.  [1S76]  56 ff. 

2  MSS  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Oxford.  Extracts  have  been 
published  by  A.  Neubauer,  Xotice  sur  lalexicftgraphie hebravjve 
(Extrait  du  Journal  Asiatique, Paris,  1S61),  pp.  27-155,  andjn 
the  appendix  to  Abii'l  Walid  Merwan  ibn  Janah,  Kitdb  al-Uful, 
Oxford,  1875,  coll.  773-808. 

3  Cf.  Steinschneider,  Die  arab.  Literatur  der  Juden,  §  69,  and 
G.  Margoliouth,  REJ  Ivii.  314. 

•*  Of  this  the  .Song  of  Solomon  and  Daniel  have  been  publithcd 
in  full ;  certain  other  books  only  in  part. 
5  Cf.  JQR  xiii.  [1900-OlJ  340. 
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Hebrew  a  bitter  and  vulgar  rhymed  epistle  against 
oral  doctrine  in  general,  and  Sa'adya  in  particular  ; 
to  this  a  pupil  of  Sa'adya — perhaps  Jacob  b.  Samuel 
— composed  a  rejoinder  in  Arabic  (cf.  Poznanski, 
Zeitschr.  fur  hcbr.  Bibliog.  x.  [1906]  47).  Solo- 
mon was  also  a  writer  of  Biblical  commentaries 
in  Arabic,  of  which  only  a  specimen  portion  of  his 
Lamentations  has  been  printed. ^  Sahl  b.  Masliah 
(end  of  the  10th  cent.)  was  a  man  of  kindred  mould 
with  Solomon,  but  superior  to  him  in  many  re- 
spects. He  too  wrote  Biblical  commentaries  in 
Arabic,^  and  likewise  composed  a  violent  epistle 
against  Jacob  b.  Samuel ;  but  his  horizon  was  wider 
than  Solomon's,  and  he  was  a  wonderful  master  of 
diction.  In  his  epistle  we  find  interesting  data 
regarding  the  I;^araites  of  Jerusalem,  their  ascetic 
manner  of  life,  and  their  successful  propaganda 
among  the  Rabbinists.  These  data  he  repeats  in 
his  Hebrew  introduction  to  a  '  Book  of  Command- 
ments '  which  he  wrote  in  Arabic  ;^  in  that  work  he 
urges  his  co-religionists  to  settle  in  the  Holy  City. 
He  was  likewise  the  first  I^araite  to  propound 
canons  for  tlie  determination  of  religious  law. 
They  are  four  in  number:  (1)  reason  or  specula- 
tion (nynn  nn^n),  (2)  the  actual  words  of  Scripture 

(noa-D),  (3)  analogy  (cpM  =  Arab.  jjuul^J  [see  above]), 
and  (4)  the  consensus  of  the  community  (mj;  [see 
above] ;  cited  by  Hadassi,  EshkOl  ha-K6fcr,  §  168  2). 
Joseph  b.  Noah  (c.  1002)  seems  to  have  played  a 
great  role  among  the  l^araite  scholars  of  Jerusalem. 
According  to  Ibn  al-Hiti,*his  seminary  was  always 
attended  by  seventy  learned  men  —  doubtless  an 
ideal  figure,  assimilated  to  the  membership  of  the 
ancient  Sanhedrim.  Of  Sahl's  four  canons  Joseph 
rejected  the  third,  analogy,  and  he  had  a  con- 
troversy with  Sahl  regarding  the  question  of  fixing 
leap-year  by  the  coming  of  spring  (Abib).  He 
wrote  a  commentary  to  the  Pentateuch,  which  his 
pupil  Abu'l  Faraj  Harun  b.  al-Faraj  recast  in  an 
abbreviated  form  ;^  and  also  a  work  on  grammar, 
which  is  quoted  by  the  same  pupil.  This  Abu'l 
Faraj  was  himself  a  distinguished  grammarian, 
lexicographer,  and  Biblical  exegete,  and  is  referred 
to  by  Rabbinist  writers  as  '  the  gi'ammarian  of 
Jerusalem.'  ^  He  was  the  author  of  a  gi'ammatical 
treatise,  Kitdb  al-Mushtamil  (completed  ia  August 
1026),  in  eight  books,  of  which  the  7th  and  8th  are 
of  special  interest,  the  former  being  of  the  nature 
of  a  lexicon,  giving  the  various  meanings  of  each 
triliteral  root,  and  the  fresh  significations  it  ac- 
quires by  the  transposition  of  its  radicals,^  Avhile 
the  latter  deals  with  Biblical  Aramaic  and  its 
affinity  to  Hebrew.^  He  also  wrote,  in  Arabic, 
Kitcih  al-Kafl,  a  grammatical  work,  Shart  al-Alfat, 
a  book  giving  definitions  of  Biblical  words,  and  a 
commentary  to  the  Pentateuch. 

A  still  more  important  scholar  of  the  period 
was  Joseph  b.  Abraham  al-BasIr  (Heb.  ha-Roeli, 
euphemism  for  '  the  Blind '),  another  pupil  of 
Joseph  b.  Noah,  and  at  once  the  first  and  the 
most  renowned  ]jhilosophical  theologian  among 
the  Karaites.  Even  at  an  early  date  he  was  con- 
founded with  Kirkisani,  or  else  regarded  as  anterior 
to  him  ;  but  it  is  now  certain  that  he  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  11th  cent.,  and  died  probably 
c.  1040."    As  a  philosopher,  al-Basir  was  dominated 

1  ed.  S.  Feuerstein,  Cracow,  1S98 ;  cf.  Poznanski, ./Q/J  xiii.  33CIT. 

-  There  is  a  ilS  fragment  of  his  Deuteronomy  in  St.  Peters- 
burg'. 

3  ed.  Harkavy,  in  Ha-Meli^,  1879,  p.  63f);  cf.  Poznanski, 
The  Karaite  Literary  Opponents  of  Saadiah  Gaon,  p.  33,  and 
Jerusalem,  ed.  Luncz,  .x.  97. 

■iJQn.  ix.  [1896-07]  433 ;  cf.  Zeitschr.  fiir  hebr.  Bibl.  ii.  [1897]  79. 

5  MS  in  St.  Petersburg  ;  cf.  Harkav.v,  ZATW  i.  1S6. 

6  Cf.  Bacher,  REJ  xxx.  232-256,  and  Poznanski,  ih.  xxxiii. 
24-39,  197-219,  Ivi.  42-69. 

7  Cf.  Poznanski,  REJ  xxxiii.  24  ff.,  197  ff. 

s  ed.  Hirschfeld,  in  Arabic  Chrcstornathy,  pp.  54-60. 
"  Cf.     Poznanski,    '  Nouveaiix    renseigneraents    sur    Abou-I- 
Faradj  ben  al-Faradj '  in  REJ  Ivi.  43  ff.  ' 


by  the  influence  of  the  Mu  tazilite  kaldm,  as  was 
indeed  the  case  with  almost  all  the  !^araite  philo- 
sophers ;^  hence  the  !^araites  as  a  sect  are  usually 
referred  to  by  Arabic  writers  as  ahl  al'adl  id'at- 

<flti)Aic?(jkJks^»I)\j  jji.\.<«ll  jj^^)>  »-6.  'the  people  of 
the  righteousness  [or  equity]  and  the  unity  [of 
God].'  Thus  he  too  enunciates  five  principles 
of  the  confession  of  the  divine  unity  :  (1)  the  neces- 
sary assumption  of  atoms  and  accidents,  (2)  the 
necessary  assumption  of  a  creator,  (3)  the  nec^essary 
assumption  of  divine  attributes,  (4)  the  necessary 
rejection  of  attributes  falsely  ascribed  to  God,  and 
(5)  the  assumption  of  His  unity  notwithstanding 
the  plurality  of  His  attributes  —  the  attributes 
being  elements  of  His  nature,  and  not  entities 
that  exist  outside  of  Him.  Al-Basir  was  a  believer 
in  free  will  {kadr),  and  an  opponent  of  'Anan's 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis — though  he  upholds  it 
as  true  in  the  case  of  the  'Abdiya — repudiating  an 
idea  current  in  many  Mu'tazilite  groups,  viz.  that 
God's  dealings  with  the  children  and  animals  to 
which  He  allots  suffering  are  justified  by  that 
doctrine.  He  was  likewise  opposed  to  the  theory 
of  Benjamin  al-Nahawandi  (see  above).  He  ex- 
pounded his  philosophical  views  in  two  Arabic 
treatises.  His  chief  Avork  is  the  Kitdb  al-Muh- 
tawl,-  '  the  one  surviving  pattern  of  a  work  on  the 
Mu'tazilite  kaldm  that  might  quite  as  well  liave 
been  composed  by  a  Muslim'^ — just  as  in  the 
introduction  he  maintains  that  revelation  by  the 
prophets  must  necessarily  be  supplemented  by 
speculative  knowledge.  For  centuries  the  treatise 
was  known  only  in  the  Hebrew  translation  by 
Tobiah  b.  Moses  (below,  667''),  bearing  the  title 
Sefer  ha-N'^'inwth  (niD'i;3n  isd),  and  it  is  only  recently 
that  certain  chapters,  both  of  the  original  and  of 
the  translation,  have  seen  the  light  in  the  form  of 
graduation  theses.^  A  compendium  of  the  al-Muli- 
tawi  is  found  in  the  Kitdb  al-Tamylz,  or  al-Man- 
surl,^  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Tobiah  b.  Moses 
as  Blahkimath  PetM  ('na  no'^no).*  An  analysis  of 
l)oth  works  has  been  published  by  P.  F.  Frankl.'' 
The  al-Muhtawl  exercised  a  vast  influence  upon 
the  scholars  of  the  age,  and  even  the  last  Karaite 
philosophical  theologian,  the  Aaron  b.  Elijah  to  be 
dealt  with  below  (1364),  owes  everything  to  it. 
Al-Basir  was  likewise  the  author  of  other  philo- 
sophical treatises,^  for  the  most  part  now  lost.  He 
occupied  an  influential  position  as  a  teacher  of 
the  Law.  He  was  the  first  to  protest  against  the 
rigorous  j^varaite  regulations  concerning  marriage, 
the  so-called  rikkub  theory  (above, p.  663''^).  In  A.H. 
428  (A.D.  1036-37)  he  wrote  in  Arabic  a  'Book  of 
Commandments',  entitled  Kitdb  al-Istibsdr,  sec- 
tions of  which,  treating  of  legacies  and  ceremonial 
purity,  are  found  in  MS  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  no  doubt  from  this  work  that  his  successors 
drew  their  numerous  references  to  his  views  of 
religious  law. 

Joshua  b.  Judah  (Arab.  Abu'l  Faraj  Furkan 
ibn  Asad)  was  a  pupil  of  al-Basir,  and,  like  his 
teacher,  a  philosopher  and  a  teacher  of  the  Law, 
while  he  was  also  an  exegete.  He  executed  an 
Arabic  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  com- 
posed two  commentaries  on  it,  one  of  which  (1050) 
was  an  exhaustive  work,  the  other  (begun  1054) 
an  epitome.^  His  work  as  an  exegete  was  greatly 
esteemed   by   Abraham    ibn    Ezra.      As   a   philo- 

1  Cf.  Mainion'ides,  Daldlat,  i.  ch.  71. 

2  MS  in  Budapest. 

3  Steinschneider,  Die  hebrdischen  Uebersetzungen,  p.  453. 

4  Budapest,  190,^-1913,  containing-  chs.  15,  19,  23,  26-30,  34, 
and  portions  of  3,  22,  24. 

5  MS  in  the  British  Museum. 

6  In  sever.al  MSS. 

7  Ein  mu'tazilitischer  KaMm,  etc.,  Vienna,  1S73  ;  cf.  also  his 
Beitrcige  zur  Litteraturgesehichtc  der  Kariier,  Berlin,  1SS7. 

8  Enumerated  in  Steinschneider,  Die  arab.  Literatur  der 
Juden,  §  50. 

9  Cf.  G.  Margoliouth,  JQR  xi.  [1898-99]  187  ff. 
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sopliical  theologian,  lie  wrote  philosophical  homilies 
on  Genesis  and  numerous  dogmatic  treatises,  Avhicli 
survive,  however,  only  in  Hebrew  translations. 
His  philosophical  position  is  exactly  that  of  his 
master,  and,  like  the  latter,  he  was  an  adherent 
of  the  Mu'tazilite  kalCtin.  The  only  extant  me- 
morial of  his  activity  as  a  teacher  of  the  Law  is 
a  treatise  on  incest  in  a  Hebrew  translation,  Scfcr 
h'l-Arfiyolh  (ed.  I.  Markon,  St.  Tetersburg,  19U8), 
in  which  he  delivered  a  more  decisive  blow  to  the 
rikktlb  theory  than  even  his  teacher  had  done, 
witli  the  result  that  it  was  completely  discredited. 
The  outstanding  adiievement  of  Joshua,  however, 
consists  in  his  having  trained  a  group  of  pupils  who 
carried  the  ^^araite  teaching  to  European  countries. 

Joshua  was  the  last  representative  of  Karaite 
learning  in  Palestine,  and  after  his  day,  i.e.  from 
the  last  third  of  the  11  th  cent.,  the  intellectual 
activity  of  Karaism  disappears  from  the  Holy 
Land,  while  the  period  of  spontaneous  and  creative 
vigour  comes  likewise  to  an  end.  This  collapse 
was  probably  due  to  political  occurrences,  viz.  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Seljuks  in  A.D.  1071, 
and  by  the  Crusaders  in  A.D.  1099.^  It  is  recorded 
that  a  large  number  of  tlie  Karaites  —  or  all  of 
them — were,  together  with  the  Kabbinists,  driven 
into  a  synagogue  by  the  army  of  the  Crusaders, 
and  there  burned  to  death. ^  In  1642  the  Karaite 
traveller,  Samuel  b.  David,  found  in  Jerusalem 
only  twenty  -  seven  Karaites,  occupying  fifteen 
houses,^  while  it  is  said  that  in  1749  there  was 
not  a  single  adherent  of  the  sect  in  the  Holy 
Citj'.'*  In  1912  the  Karaites  in  Jerusalem  num- 
bered eighteen  persons  (live  males  and  thirteen 
females),  belonging  to  five  families  and  living  in 
three  houses  (in  one  of  wliich  was  the  sj-nagogue).^ 
The  centre  of  Karaite  life  was  now  transferred  to 
Eastern  Europe,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  beginning 
of  a  new  period. 

3.  The  Byzantio  -  Turkish  period  (12th- i6th 
cent.). — This  may  Ije  divided  into  tliree  shorter 
stages,  viz.  (^0  a  time  during  Avhich  the  Karaites, 
by  translating  the  works  of  the  Arabic  period  into 
Hebrew  and  gathering  up  the  results  of  the  past, 
simply  maintained  and  consolidated  what  had  al- 
ready been  attained  (close  of  the  11th  cent,  and  the 
r2th  cent.) ;  (6)  a  time  of  advance  and  quasi-renais- 
sance  (13th-15th  cent.) ;  and  (c)  a  time  of  complete 
decadence  (16th  cent.). 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  first  of  these 
three  sub-periods  was  its  activity  in  the  work  of 
translation.  Young  men  came  in  large  numbers 
from  Byzantium  to  study  under  Joshua  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  there  learned  Arabic.  They  then 
returned  home,  mainly  to  Constantinople,  where 
in  a  relativelj'  short  time  they  translated  all  the 
more  important  Karaite  Avorks  that  had  been 
written  in  Arabic — a  feat  which  Frankl^  charac- 
terizes as  '  an  achievement  so  great  in  respect  of 
mere  mass  that  we  cannot  wonder  if  its  quality 
should  be  poor.'  Its  defects  of  quality  were  due 
to  the  translators'  inadequate  grasp  of  the  Arabic 
language.  The  translators  were  mostly  of  Byzan- 
tine origin,  and  were  familiar  with  Byzantine 
culture ;  and  in  their  translations,  besides  Arabic 
words  which  were  taken  over  unchanged,  we  find 
large  numbers  of  Greek  words,  and  these,  again, 

1  These  two  events  also  caused  irreparable  damage  to  the 
Palestinian  Ga6nate  already  referred  to.  The  Seljuk  conquest 
forced  it  to  abandon  Jerusalem.  It  settled  in  Trabulus,  and, 
when  that  city  was  itself  taken  by  the  Crusaders  on  the  12th  of 
July  1109  (cf.  R.  Rohrieht,  Geschichte  dcs  Kunigreichs  J erusalem, 
Innsbruck,  1898,  p.  81),  the  Gaonate  no  longer  existed  in  the 
Holy  Land  (cf.  REJ  xlviii.  170). 

2  Graetz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  xi.'^O!^. 

3  J.  H.  Gurland,  Ginze  Israel,  Lyck  and  St.  Petersburg, 
1865-67,  i.  12. 

4  Cf.  JerxtsaUm,  ed.  Luncz,  vi.  240. 

8  Cf.  the  monthlv  periodical,  Karaimskaya  Zhizn,  for  1912, 
p.  50. 
<>  Beitnige,  p.  11 


as  we  might  expect,  were  subjected  to  great  cor- 
ruption l)y  the  copyists.  The  influence  of  the 
translations  was  neverthele.ss  very  gi'eat,  as  they 
alone,  and  not  the  originals,  were  studied.  The 
greatest  and  most  eminent  of  the  translators  was 
Tobiah  b.  Moses,  who  is  sometimes  indeed  called 
Ha-Ma'alik  ('  the  translator ').  Being  in  a  manner 
a  jiioneer,  he  had  to  construct  a  terminology,  and 
this  is  harsh  and  often  ill-devi.sed.  His  principal 
translations  are  those  of  the  writings  of  al-]5a.sir 
and  ills  teacher  Joshua,  and,  while  he  sometimes 
adde<l  to  the  matter  of  these  works,  he  also  now 
and  then  condensed  it.  Of  Tobiah's  own  works  the 
best  known  is  his  very  full  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  entitled  Umr  NehinCid,  which,  how- 
ever, is  for  the  most  part  a  compilation  from  David 
b.  Boaz  and  Japheth  b.  "Ali.^  He  also  enjoyed  a 
considerable  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  the  Law, 
and  reference  is  often  made  to  his  dictum  that 
every  tradition  accepted  b}'  the  Karaites  is  sug- 
gested in  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  it  was  mere 
lack  of  understanding  to  assert  that  there  were 
Karaite  traditions  wliich  had  not  the  support  of 
Scripture.-  Another  greatly  valued  translator  was 
Jacob  b.  Simeon  ;  the  names  of  the  rest  are  un- 
known. Other  noteworthy  l^araite  .scholars  of 
Byzantium  in  this  epoch  are  Aaron  b.  Judah  ;^^us- 
dinii  [i.e.  of  Constantinople),  \\\\o  devoted  hini.self 
specially  to  the  study  of  tlie  marriage  laAv,  and  Jacob 
b.  Reuben,  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Bible 
entitled  Sefer  ha-Osher,  and  drawn  mainly  from 
his  predecessors,  especially  from  Japheth  b.  'Ali. 

This  sub-period  closes  with  the  publication  of 
one  of  the  most  notable  productions  of  ^^araite 
literature,  the  EshkOl  ha-K6fer,  written  by  Judah 
b.  Elijah  Hadassi  in  1148.^  Jost  •*  compares  it  to 
a  sea  into  which  flow  all  the  streams  of  Karaite 
learning.  Even  on  its  formal  side  the  work  is 
remarkable.  It  consists  of  379  sections,  written 
in  a  rhymed  prose,  and  all  its  strophes,  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  acrostically  arranged 
under  the  Hebrew  alphabet  in  the  direct  and  in- 
verse order  (i.e.  "ij3n  and  "pis^n),  end  in  rj.  This — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  afl'ected  language  and  the 
cumbrous  diction — gives  the  work  a  character  of 
tedious  monotony.  Moreover,  Hadassi  tabulates 
all  the  injunctions  of  the  Law  and  his  other  data 
under  the  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Decalogue  ; 
and  here,  too,  he  has  to  resort  to  all  manner  of 
artifice.  He  claims  to  be  no  more  than  a  compiler, 
and  frequently  emphasizes  the  fact  (see  especially 
the  end  of  the  twentj'-third  repetition  of  the  alpha- 
bet), and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Eshkul  lia-KCfer 
takes  the  form  of  an  encyclopaidia  in  which  are 
accumulated  the  results  of  all  ijrevious  Karaite 
learning.  In  his  attitude  towards  the  Kabbinists 
he  is  most  spiteful  and  savage,  and  may  in  this 
respect  be  matched  with  Solomon  b.  Jeroham  and 
Sahl  b.  Masliah.  He  fastens,  above  all,  upon  the 
first,  second,  and  ninth  Commandments  of  the 
Decalogue,  and  he  re{)roaches  the  Talmudists  for 
having  in  their  grossly  sensuous  Haggada  obscured 
the  unity  of  God,  conjoined  Him  with  other  beings, 
and  made  false  representations  of  the  Biblical 
personages.'  He  was  also  Avell  versed  in  secular 
science,  philosophy,  and  dogmatic  theology.  His 
views  are    dominated   by   Mu'tazilite  influence;* 

1  REJ  xxxiv.  181. 

2  Cf.  Aaron  b.  Elijah,  Gan  Eden,  Eupatoria,  1SC6,  fol.  86,  etc. 
i*  ed.  Eupatoria,  1830. 

*  Geschichte des  Judentums,  ii.  352. 

5  Cf.  esp.  alphabets  105-124  and  358  f.  Hadassi,  neverthe- 
less, does  not  scruple  to  make  copious  use  of  Itabbinical  writers, 
nor  does  he  always  acknowledge  his  sources.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  hie  work  in  the  field  of  Hebrew  philology.  Thus 
he  plagiarizes  from  the  J/fena.'/un  of  his  30unger contemporary, 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  in  a  manner  that  amounts  to  sheer  fraud 
(cf.  Bacher,  in  3IGWJ  xl.  73,  126). 

8  Cf.  M.  Schreiner,  Der  Kaldm  in  der  jiidischen  Literatur, 
Berlin,  1895,  p.  33. 
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but  his  information  in  tlie  sphere  of  secular  science 
is  drawn  in  part  from  Byzantine  sources,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  nuiiierons  Greek  glosses  to  his 
work,  which,  however,  are  sometimes  omitted  and 
sometimes  distorted  in  the  published  edition.  ^ 
Hadassi  was  likewise  tlie  first  Karaite  M'riter  who 
formulated  articles  of  faith.  These  are  ten  in 
number — to  correspond,  no  doubt,  with  the  Ten 
Commandments — and  are  as  follows:  (1)  creation 
from  nothing ;  (2)  the  creator  is  God  ;  (3)  God  is 
one,  formless,  and  different  from  all  other  beings  ; 
(4)  God  sent  Moses  and  the  Propliets  ;  (5)  through 
Moses,  God  revealed  the  Torah,  which  in  its  woul- 
ing  is  of  itself  sufficient,  and  does  not  require  to 
be  supplemented  by  oral  teacliing  (the  specifically 
Karaite  article) ;  (6)  the  Torah  must  be  learned  by 
every  Israelite  in  the  original  HebreAv  ;  (7)  God 
appointed  a  sanctuary  ;  (8)  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  ;  (9)  reward  and  punishment  in  the  future 
life  ;  and  (10)  the  redemption  of  Israel  by  a  Messiah 
of  the  posterity  of  David.  These  articles  were  set 
forth  in  a  work  which,  as  a  later  writer,  Aaron  b. 
Elijah,"  proudly  affirms,  was  composed  twenty-nine 
years  before  the  Sefer  ha-Madda  of  Maimonides. 

About  this  time,  as  we  read,  there  were  Karaites 
also  in  the  extreme  west  of  Europe,  in  Spain.  A 
certain  al-Taras  had  migrated  from  Castile  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  embraced  ^[^araism  and  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Joshua  b.  Judah,  and  then 
returned  to  his  native  place  as  a  propagandist  of 
his  new  faith.  After  his  death  his  work  was 
taken  up  by  his  wife,  designated  Mu'allima  ('the 
teacher')  by  their  adherents,  who  seem  to  have 
been  fairly  numerous.  By  the  intervention  of 
Rabbinist  dignitaries  at  the  Castilian  court,  how- 
ever, the  Karaites  in  Spain  were  subjected  to 
persecution,  and  it  is  stated  that  from  1178  they 
Avere  completely  lost  sight  of.  There  is  evidence  to 
show,  nevertheless,  that  there  were  Karaites  in 
Castile  as  late  as  the  13th  century.^  In  other 
West  European  countries  the  sect  was  known 
only  by  repute,*  although  an  occasional  Eabbinist 
scholar,  as,  e.g.,  Meshullam  b.  Kalonymus,'  thought 
it  necessary  to  deal  critically  with  its  teachings. 

In  the  East,  and  especially  in  Egypt,  the  Iji^araites 
at  this  time  occupied  a  position  of  great  respect, 
and  perhaps  used  it  domineeringly.  In  Egypt  they 
numbered  amongst  tliem  many  physicians  of  emi- 
nence, as,  e.g.,  Abu'l  Bayyan  al-Mudawwar  and 
Sadid  al-Dln  Abu'l  FadI  "^Da'ud  b.  Sulaiman  (per- 
haps a  son  of  the  foregoing)."  It  was  in  Egypt 
also  that  their  '  princes,'  the  descendants  of  "Anan, 
resided,  and  about  the  period  under  notice  their 
prince  was  Solomon  b.  David  (Arab.  al-Ka'is  Abu'l 
Fadl),  the  author  of  several  works.  Here,  too, 
lived  the  earliest  and  the  only  outstanding  Karaite 
poet,  Moses  b.  Abraham  Dari,  whom  their  un- 
critical historians  assigned  to  the  11th  cent,  and 
regarded  as  the  model  of  all  the  greater  Hebrew 
poets,  Gabirol,  the  two  Ibn  Ezras,  and  Judah 
Plalevi,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  relation 
was  exactly  the  reverse.'' 

1  Ct.  Frankl,  in  MGWJ  xxxiii.  [18S4J  449 fit. 

2  'Es  ha-Uaj/tm,  ch.  18. 

3  Cf.'  Loeij,  REJ  xix.  206-209. 

*  Buc  cf.  Epstein,  in  E.  Giinziur's  Tla-Eshkol,  vii.  221. 

5  Cf.  Freiiur.nn,  Judaica  (Cohen's  Festschrift),  Berlin,  1912. 
p.  509  flf. 

6  Cf.  Ibn  Abi  'Usaibi'a,  ed.  A.  Miiller,  Konigsberg,  1S84,  ii.  115- 
118  ;  Steinschneider,  Die  arabische  Literatur  der  Juden,  §  153  f. 

7  On  Moses  cf.,  most  recently,  Poznanski,  in  yevreyskaya 
Enzyhlopedya,  s.v.  (vii.  18  f.),  and  the  literature  cited  there. 
It  is  possible  that  Elijah  b.  Abraham's  valuable  little  work 
on  the  separation  of  the  Karaites  from  the  llabbinists  (piVn 
D'33ini  Q'xnpn,  ed.  in  Pinsker,  Lilpkutc  Kadmoniot,  pp.  99-106, 
on  which  cf.  Poznanski,  The  Karaite  Literary  Oppomrnts  of 
Saadiah  Gaon,  p.  73)  was  also  written  about  this  time.  Samuel 
ibn  'Abbas,  who  became  a  Muslim  convert  in  1163,  says  that 
most  of  the  Oriental  Karaites  of  his  day  had  embraced  Islam, 
and  that  all  of  them  were  prepared  to' do  so  (cf.  MGWJ  xlii. 
26U)  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  we  can  lielieve  him. 


As  time  went  on,  the  Karaites  came  to  be  more 
and  more  affected  by  the  influence  of  Kabbinism 
and  the  Rabbinical  literature,  and  their  power 
gradually  waned.  The  Rabbinical  intellectual 
giants  of  Spain  carried  Judaism  to  heights  which 
tiie  !^araites  were  quite  unable  to  scale.  In  Egypt 
tlieir  prestige  was  shattered  by  the  advent  of 
INlaimonides.  The  latter  certainly  dealt  most 
gently  with  them,  but  he  saw  to  it  that  Karaite 
usages  and  Karaite  interj^retations  of  the  liaw 
which  had  crept  into  Rabl>inistic  communities 
were  rooted  out.^  From  the  end  of  the  12th  cent, 
the  vitality  of  ^araism  was  all  but  completely 
spent.  Attempts  were  made  to  revive  it ;  strong 
personalities  arose  within  its  pale  ;  there  were  con- 
ciliatory approaches  to  the  Rabbinists ;  but  the 
sect  was  no  longer  truly  ali\e.  Its  unyielding 
insistence  upon  adherence  to  the  past  shut  it  otF 
from  the  vitalizing  springs  of  jsrogrcss  and  doomed 
it  to  a  fatal  atrophy,  and  from  this  point  onwards 
its  fortunes  require  but  brief  narration. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  portion  of  the 
Byzantio-Turkish  period,  i.e.  in  the  opening  years 
of  the  13th  cent.,  we  hear  with  growing  frequency 
of  j^araites  living  in  the  land  of  Kedar  {i.e.  of 
the  Tatars) — the  Crimea.  Why  they  came  there, 
and  whence  they  came,  are  questions  not  easily 
answered.  At  a  later  day  an  attempt  was  made 
to  show  that  they  had  migrated  thither,  as  one 
might  say,  in  pre-historic  times!;  but  this  is  a  mere 
falsification  of  history  (see  below,  §  5).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Chazars  who  had  been  converted  to 
Judaism  had  intermingled  with  the  Karaites,  and 
that  this  might  explain  the  presence  in  the  Crimea 
of  a  body  of  people  exhibiting  a  somewhat  impure 
Jewish  type  of  religion.  Our  earliest  information 
regarding  this  body  is  provided  by  the  traveller 
Pethahya  of  Regensburg  (end  of  12th  cent.).  He 
states  that  there  were  heretics  in  the  land  of 
Kedar  who  did  not  follow  tradition — of  which, 
indeed,  they  had  never  heard  —  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  sit  in  the  dark  on  Friday  evenings,  whose 
praj'ers  consisted  only  of  psalms,  etc.  Further, 
Sulchat  in  the  Crimea  was  the  native  place  of  the 
Aaron  b.  Joseph  or  Aaron  the  First  (c.  1260-1320) 
who  removed  to  Constantinople — one  of  the  most 
sympathetic  minds  that  the  Karaites  ever  produced. 
He  was  a  doctor  by  profession,  but  he  wrote  (in 
1294)  a  commentary  on  the  Bible  entitled  Sefer 
Mibhdr,^  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  work.  His 
fair-mindedness  towards  Rabbinist  adversaries, 
with  whom  he  often  agrees,  is  particularly  worthy 
of  note.  '  Truth  and  error,'  he  says,  '  are  not  what 
they  are  in  virtue  of  the  person  who  utters  them, 
but  are  so  entirely  on  their  own  account.'  At 
a  later  date  he  was  actually  regarded  as  a  pupil 
of  Nahmanides.  His  views  in  theology  and  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  like  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors generally,  are  based  upon  the  Mu'tazilite 
kaldm,  laut  he  also  shows  leanings  to  Aristotelian- 
ism.*  He  rendered  his  party  a  more  efl'ective 
service,  however,  in  the  sphere  of  religious  wor- 
ship, as  the  order  of  praj'er  universally  adopted 
among  the  !^{!araites  from  his  day  was  due  to  him, 
and  he  also  enriched  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue 
with  about  eighty  sacred  poems  ;"•  he  was,  in  fact, 
the   most  prolific  and    distinguished   of    Karaite 

1  Cf.  Bacher,  Die  Bibelexeciese  Moses  MaimiXnis,  Strassburcr, 
1897,  p.  174  ;  Neumann,  in  the  Hunprarian  Block- Jubelschrift, 
Budapest,  1905,  pp.  164-170;  Friedliinder,  in  MGWJ  liii. 
469  ff. 

-  The  greater  part  of  it  was  printed  at  Eupatoria  in  1835. 

3  Schreiner,  op.  cit.  p.  57. 

4  In  addition  to  the  writings  mentioned,  he  composed  a  small 
grammatical  treatise  entitled  K>:lil  Yi'>jl,  which,  however,  he  left 
unfinished  ;  it  was  completed  in  the  IGth  cent,  by  Isaac  Tishbi 
(Constantinople,  1581  ;  Eupatoria,  1847).  It  was  in  the  time  of 
Aaron  that  Shemariah  Ikriti  of  Negropont  (fl.  c.  1290-1320)  made 
his  attempt  to  adjust  the  differences  between  the  Karaites  and 
the  Rabbinists  (cf.  Qraetz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  v'u.-  300  f.). 
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liturgical  poets.  It  may  be  remarked  here  tliat 
the  Karaites  adoiited  many  of  their  synagogue 
songs  from  the  llabbinists,  and  that  in  otlier  parts 
of  their  liturgy  as  well  they  coukl  not  evade  the 
influence  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  in  diO'erent 
countries  they  instituted  diiierent  ritual  forms.' 

A  still  more  versatile,  more  fertile,  and  more 
learned  writer  was  Aaron  b.  Elijah  or  Aaron  the 
Second  (born  Nicomedia,  c.  13U0 ;  +  Constanti- 
nople, 1369),  who  was  at  once  a  philosophical  theo- 
logian, a  teac^her  of  the  Law,  and  an  exegete,  and 
is  designated  ])y  his  co-religionists  '  the  !^araite 
Maimouides.'  He  exjjounded  his  jihilosophical  and 
theological  views  in  his  'J^s  ha-ljuijim,'-  in  which 
he  is  chieflj'  concerned  to  guard  the  Mu'tazilite 
kalCim  against  the  Aristotelian  teachings  which 
had  found  their  way  into  Judaism  largely  through 
the  writings  of  Maimouides.  A  more  significant 
^vork  is  his  exposition  of  the  religious  law,  the  Gun 
Eden,'^  in  which  he  lays  down  tlie  principle  that 
belief  in  the  unity  and  the  other  attributes  of  God, 
as  also  in  His  government  of  the  world,  is  the  final 
aim  of  the  Law.  In  his  commentary  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, Ketcr  Tvruh,*  the  iniluence  of  Ibn  Ezra  is 
clearly  traceable. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Turkish  domination  the 
l^araites  were  frequently  persecuted  by  the  govern- 
ment; but,  as  an  oll'set,  their  relations  with  the 
Rabbinists  became  quite  friendly.  Mutual  for- 
bearance and  tolerance  helj)ed  to  bring  about  this 
result.  Elijah  Mizrahi  of  Constantinople  (e.  1455- 
1525),  one  of  the  greatest  llabbinical  scholars  in 
Turkey  —  in  opposition  to  Moses  Kapsali,  the 
chief  Rabbi  of  Turkey  —  allowed  the  ^Laraites 
to  be  instructed  even  in  oral  tradition.  Many 
Karaites  sat  as  scholars  at  the  feet  of  Enoch 
Saporta  and  his  pupil  Monlecai  Komtino,  a  man 
of  universal  culture  (middle  of  the  15th  cent.), 
and  received  instruction  in  the  Talmud,  decisions, 
and  general  science.^  Don  Gedaliah,  who  had 
come  to  Constantinople  from  Lisbon  (t  before 
1487),  tried,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Karaites, 
to  bring  about  a  re-union  Avith  the  Rabbinists. 
One  of  the  pupils  of  Komtino  was  Elijah  b.  Moses 
Bashyazi,  the  most  eminent  Karaite  scholar  of  the 
day,  who  resided  first  in  Adrianople  and  then  in 
Constantinople,  and  whom  the  Karaites  call  '  the 
last  Decisor'  (jnnxn  poian).  His  most  important 
work  is  his  treatise  on  the  Law,  Adderet  LlnjcUiu, 
a  monument  of  clear  expression  and  arrangement. 
He  favours,  on  the  whole,  the  less  rigorous  appli- 
cation of  the  Law,  and  he  asserts  that  the  divine 
commandments  require  to  be  fulfilled  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  human  capacitj^  He  Avas  a  man 
of  the  most  varied  culture,  and  was,  e.g.,  an  eager 
student  of  mathematics.  He  owed  much  to  the 
writings  of  Maimonides.  He  died  in  1490,  leaving 
his  Adderet  uniinished  ;  it  was  continued — thougli 
still  left  incomplete — by  his  brother-in-law  and 
pupil,  Caleb  Afendopolo  (born  1455;  t  after  1509). 
He  was  a  polymath,  and  his  writings  embrace  trea- 
tises on  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  mathematics, 
and  astronomy,  to  say  nothing  of  his  poems,  both 
secular  and  liturgical — over  twenty  works  in  all.® 

The  other  Karaite  writers  of  Turkey  during  this 
and  the  following  division  of  the  period  under 
consideration   (15th-17th   cent.)   are  generally  of 

1  Cf.  L.  Zunz,  Die  Ritus  des  synaQogalcn  Gottesdienstes, 
Berlin,  1859,  pp.  156-162  ;  Jost.  op.  cit.  pp.  307-325  ;  G.  Mar- 
goliouth,  JQH  xviii.  (1905-06]  505  ff.;  N.  Varies,  Zeitsclir.  fiir 
hehr.  B>bl.  xi.  [1907]  COff. ;  Poznanski,  Die  kar.  Literatiir  der 
letzten  dreissig  Jahre,  \>.  13  tf . 

2  '  The  Tree  of  Life,"  written jn  1346  ;  ed.  F.  Delitzsch,  Leipzig, 
1841,  and  with  a  commentary  {Orhd-Haylm),  Simha  Isaac  Lutslii, 
Eupatoria,  1S47. 

S  Eupatoria,  1866.  4  Eupatoria,  1866-67. 

5  Cf.  Gurland,  Ginzc.  Israel,  pt.  iii. 

6  Enumerated  by  Poznanski,  in  O^ar  Yisrael,  s.v.  (ii.  172);  cf. 
also  Steinschneider,  in  Krsch  and  Gruber,  AUuemeine  Encyklo- 
pddie,  s.v.  (ii.  32,  113),  and  in  MGWJ  xxxviii.  76. 


little  importance,  being  almost  wholly  wanting  in 
(creative  power,  and  they  merit  no  particular  notice. 
An  exception  should  perhaps  be  made  of  Moses 
Bashyazi,  a  great-grandson  of  Elijah,  and  regarded 
as  a  youthful  prodigy.  He  knew  Arabic,  Greek, 
and  Spanish ;  he  travelled  widely  in  the  East, 
where  lie  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
the  earlier  Karaites  ;  he  had  a  leaning  toMards 
historical  investigation,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
works,  of  which  only  one,  a  treati.se  on  incest,  has 
been  printed. ^  He  died,  probably  in  1555,  at  the 
age  of  twenty. 

The  East  was  at  this  time  the  nnrsery  of  many 
other  ^Caraite  wiiters,  but  for  the  deveiopment  of 
the  sect  as  a  whole  it  liad  no  further  signilicance. 
We  are  told  that,  through  the  ellorts  of  Abraham 
Maimuni  II.,  a  great-grand.son  of  Maimonides,  a 
fairly  large  Karaite  community  in  Egypt  was  con- 
verted to  Rabbinist  teaching.^  Cairo  was  the  centre 
of  nearly  all  the  more  eminont^araite  writers  of  the 
period,  viz.  Japheth  al-Barkamani  (probably  c.  the 
middle  of  the  13th  cent.),  author  of  a  medical  work 
in  Arabic  and  a  refutation  of  the  Rabbinists;* 
Israel  ha-Ma'arabI  (lirst  half  of  14th  cent.),  the 
writer  of  numerous  works  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew, 
including  one  (originally  in  Arabic,  but  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew)  treating  of  regulations  foi 
the  slaughter  of  animals  (1306;  printed,  Vienna, 
1830),  as  also  of  many  hymns  for  use  in  the 
synagogue ;  he  was  regarded  as  an  authority  in 
marriage  law,  and  was  the  first  to  assert  that 
the  intercalary  cycle  of  nineteen  years  was  insti- 
tuted by  those  M'ho  returned  from  the  Exile  ('the 
good  ligs,'  see  above)  ;^  Japheth  b.  Sagir,  a  pupil  of 
Israel,  and  author  of  a  '  Book  of  Commandments'  in 
Arabic,  most  of  which  is  extant  in  MS  ;  Samuel  b. 
Moses  al-MaghribI,  a  physician,  and  the  writer  of 
another  '  Book  of  Commandments '  entitled  Kitdb 
al-3Iurshid,  Avhich  is  a  model  of  perspicuity  but 
shows  no  independence.''  Of  writers  not  resident 
in  Cairo  mention  maybe  made  of  Ibn  al-Hiti  (first 
half  of  15th  cent.),  who  wrote  a  valuable  chronicle 
of  Karaite  scliolars.® 

4,  The  Taurido  -  Lithuanian  period  (17th  and 
i8th  centuries). — Reference  was  made  above  to 
the  i)resence  of  Karaites  in  the  south  of  Russia, 
especially  in  Taurida  (the  Crimea),  as  early  as 
the  last  third  of  the  12th  century.  They  increased 
in  number  during  the  IStii  century.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  14th  cent,  the  Grand  Duke  Witold 
of  Lithuania  carried  away  from  the  Crimea,  amonjj 
other  Tatar  captives,  a  number  of  Karaites,  and 
settled  them  in  Troki,  near  Wilna,  whence  tiiey 
spread  to  other  towns  —  in  Lithuania,  Volhj'nia, 
and  Rodolia  (now  Galicia).  The  Karaites  of  the 
Crimea  and  Lithuania  show  at  first  not  a  symptom 
of  intellectual  life,  and  the  writers  whom  they 
are  said  to  have  ])roduced  at  that  time  are  mere 
fabrications.  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cent., 
however,  we  hear  of  a  coiTespondence  between  the 
^araites  in  Lutsk  and  Troki  and  Elijah  Bashyazi 
in  Constantinople,  who  recommended  them  to  send 
him  two  pupils.''  In  the  Crimea,  where  under 
the  Tatar  sway  there  was  no  intellectual  life, 
the  ^v^araites,  too,  failed  to  develop  one  ;  but  in 
Lithuania,  where  the  Rabbinists  founded  strong 
Talmud ic  schools  in  the  latter  half  of  the  IGth 
cent.,   they   exerted   themselves  to  cultivate   the 

1  ed.  Markon,  in  Ha-Kedem,  iii.  [1912]  57-78. 

2  Estori  Farhi,  liaftor  u-Feral},  ed.  Berlin,  1849,  ch.  5  ;  cf. 
Graetz,  vii.-  305. 

3  Steinsclineider,  Die  arah.  Lit.  der  Juden,  §  172. 

4  Poznanski,  in  Ofar  Yisrael,  s.v.  (v.  247). 

5  Many  of  its  sections  have  appeared  in  print ;  cf.  Poznanski, 
JQli  xvi.  [1903-04]  405,  xvii.  [1904-05]  594,  xviii.  560,  xx.  [1907-08] 
631,  new  scr.,  ii.  [1911-12]  445. 

c  ed.  Margolioutli,  London,  1897  (cf .  Poznanski,  Zeilschr.  fiir 
hehr.  Bibl.  ii.  78). 

7  Neubauer,  Aus  der  Petersburger  Bibliothek,  p.  60  ;  Harkavy, 
Hadashim  gam  yeshanim,  ii.  15. 
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higher  interests.  Here  about  this  time  ai'ose  one 
very  distinguished  and  interesting  writer,  viz. 
Isaac  b.  Abraham  of  Troki  (1533-94),  the  author 
of  an  unfinislied  anti-Christian  work  called  Hizzuk 
Emuna  ('  The  Confirmation  of  Faith'). ^  The  book 
reveals  a  wide  knowledge  of  Christian  literature  ; 
but  its  author  had  also  engaged  in  oral  discussions 
with  the  heads  of  the  Christian  Keformers,  who 
were  at  that  time  very  numerous  in  Poland.  It 
shows  no  distinctively  Karaite  colouring,  and  the 
religious  beliefs  of  its  writer  had  to  be  elicited  by 
literary  criticism.  Its  erudition  and  its  intellectual 
acumen  astounded  even  Voltaire.  It  Avas  com- 
pleted by  one  of  Isaac's  pupils,  Joseph  b.  Mordecai 
iMalinovski,  himself  the  author  of  several  works. 
A  brother  of  this  Joseph,  Zephaniah  by  name,  wrote, 
among  other  works,  a  treatise  on  the  breadth  of 
the  new  moon  and  on  the  calendar.  A  contem- 
porary of  the  brothers  was  Zerah  b.  Nathan,  who 
also  resided  in  Troki.  The  Eabbinic  polymath, 
Joseph  Solomon  Delmedigo,  a  native  of  Candia, 
was  then  living  in  Lithuania  as  tlie  private  phy- 
sician of  Prince  Radziwill,  and  to  him  the  said 
Zerah  appealed  for  information — first  of  all  in  1620, 
when  he  proposed  seventy  questions,  mainly  of  a 
mathematical  and  astronomical  nature.  Delmedigo 
resjjonded,  to  begin  with,  in  an  epistle  entitled 
Iggeret  Ahfiz,"  which  contains  also  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Hebrew  literature  ;  and  subsequently  in 
a  series  of  mathematical  writings.  Zerah  was 
likewise  the  author  of  a  long  list  of  liturgical 
poems. 

The  dreadful  massacres  of  the  Jews  at  the  hands 
of  the  Cossacks  in  1648-49,  and  the  commotions 
which  followed  in  Poland,  affected  the  Karaites 
also,  whose  destinies  here,  as  generally  elsewhere, 
were  closely  bound  up  with  those  of  the  Rabbinists. 
Moreover,  the  two  religious  groups  were  now,  as  a 
rule,  on  good  terms  with  each  other.  At  one  of  the 
so-called  Synods  of  the  Four  Lands  endeavours 
were  made  to  unite  the  two  groups,  but  were 
rendered  vain  by  a  capricious  Rabbi  who  appealed 
to  a  Talmudic  calembour.^ 

The  example  of  the  Lithuanian  Karaites  acted 
as  an  incentive  to  those  of  the  Crimea,  who  sus- 
tained a  constant  intercourse  with  the  former,  and, 
indeed,  had  already  a  link  of  connexion  Avith  them 
in  the  Tatar  language  used  colloquially  by  both. 
The  Crimean  Khans  varied  in  their  attitude  to- 
wards them  ;  they  were  often  quite  friendlj^,  and 
they  entrusted  to  them  the  coining  of  their  money. 
But  the  Crimean  Karaites  produced  little  that 
could  stand  beside  the  intellectual  achievements 
of  their  northern  brethren.  In  this  period  their 
only  writer  deserving  of  notice  was  Elijah  b.  Baruch 
Yerushalnii''  (latter  half  of  17th  cent.  ;  originally 
from  Constantinople),  the  author  of  various  works  ; 
he  also  transcribed  certain  writings  of  the  earlier 
Karaite  scholars,  principally  such  as  were  of 
an  anti-Rabbinic  tendency,  to  which  he  added 
bitter  invectives  of  his  own.  Three  Karaites 
who  travelled  from  the  Crimea  to  Palestine 
wrote  interesting  reports  of  their  observations 
(1641-42,  1654-55,  1785-86),  in  Mhich  they  give  a 
varied  mass  of  statistical  data.^  A  notable  and 
original  writer  appears  in  Abraham  b.  Josiah  Yeru- 
shalmi,  of  Chufut-Kale,  whose  productions  include 
one  entitled  Emund  Omen,  dating  from  1712  (ed. 
Eupatoria,  1846),  and  remarkable  for  its  breadth 
of  outlook,  its  extensive  knowledge  of  Rabbinical 

1  First  edited  in  J.  C.  Wagenseil,  Tela  Ignea  Satance,  Altdorf, 
1681 ;  it  was  translated  into  Yiddish,  Spanish,  German,  English, 
and  Hungarian. 

2  ed.  in  Isaac  b.  Solomon's  Iqgeret  Pinnat  Yikrat,  Eupatoria, 
1834,  and  in  A.  Geiger's  Meh  Hofnayim,  Breslau,  1840. 

3  c'^iyS  cnxno  orx  D'Nipn  •  cf.  Mo'ed  Ka{on,  26a,  at  the  top. 
^  '  Yerushalmi '  denotes  a  Karaite  who  had  made  a  pilgrimage 

to  the  Holy  Land,  and  is  an  imitation  of  the  Arab.  Hajji. 
5  ed.  Gurland,  Ginze  Israel,  pt.  i. 


literature,  its  lenient  attitude  towards  the  Rab- 
binists, and  its  veneration  for  Maimonides. 

The  J^araites  of  the  Crimea,  however,  poor  as 
are  their  achievements  in  this  period,  are  cer- 
tainly superior  to  those  of  the  Orient.  Of  the 
latter,  mention  should  perhaps  be  made  of  Jacob 
Iskandarani,  the  ^akani  of  the  Karaites  in  Cairo, 
who  met  the  above-named  Delmedigo  there  in 
1616  ;  and  of  the  family  of  Firuz  in  Damascus,  of 
whom  the  most  eminent  Avas  the  physician,  Daniel 
b.  Moses  (11.  1665-1700). 

From  the  middle  of  the  17tli  cent.  Christian 
scholars  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Karaites. 
Some  of  them  made  visits  to  the  centres  of  the 
sect,  and  especially  to  Troki,  and  opened  a  corre- 
spondence Avith  its  members.  Of  these  Christian 
scholars  Ave  may  name  Johann  Rittangel,  Avho 
visited  Troki  in  1641,  and  Gustav  Peruiger,  a  pro- 
fessor in  Upsala,  Avho,  at  the  instance  of  Charles 
XI.  of  SAveden,  travelled  to  Lithuania  in  161)0,  and 
in  the  following  year  addressed  to  Ludolf  his 
Ej)istola  dc  Kai-aitorum  rebus  in  Lit/mania.  Re- 
ference should  also  be  made  to  Johann  Puffendorf 
of  Riga,  Lewin  Warner,  and  his  A'alua'ole  collection 
of  Karaite  MSS  in  Leyden,  Jacob  Trigland,  of 
Leyden,  and  his  Diatribe  de  secta  Karceorum  (DqIH, 
1703),  and  Johann  C.  Wolf,  of  Hamburg,  and  his 
NotitiaKar(Borurn{}^.ixm\>\iYg,  1721).  These  scholar.? 
Avere  instrumental  in  arousing  tlie  historical  sense 
among  the  Polish  Karaites,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  Karaite  historians  frequently 
tamper  Avitli  the  facts,  sometimes  in  ignorance  but 
sometimes  of  set  purpose,  and  that  they  represent 
their  sect  as  being  the  genuine  JeAvs,  and  the 
Rabbinists  as  the  seceders,  Avhile  they  also  do  great 
violence  to  the  chronology.  The  earliest  of  these 
^■Caraite  historians  were  Solomon  b.  Aaron,  of  Troki 
(11.  1680-1715),  and  his  relative,  Mordecai  b.  ISisan, 
of  Kokizov,  near  Lemberg  (1699).  Solomon,  in 
addition  to  several  other  Avorks,  and  numerous 
liturgical  songs  in  the  Hebrew  and  Tatar  lan- 
guages, Avrote,  at  Puffendorf's  request,  his  Apjnrydn 
'dSd  Id,  a  short  treatise  on  the  severance  of  the 
Karaites  from  the  Rabbinists,  and  the  main  legal 
ditierences  betAveen  the  two  parties.  ^  Mordecai 
wrote,  in  ansAver  to  the  questions  jjut  by  Trigland, 
his  D6d  Mord'^kai,'  and  also,  in  response  to  the 
inquiry  of  Charles  Xll.,  a  sliort  work  called  iJbush 
Malkiit.'^  In  the  composition  of  his  D6d  Mord^'kai 
he  had  the  assistance  of  his  relative,  Joseph  b. 
Samuel,  known  as  Joseph  ha-Mashbir,  Avhu  had 
been  a  pupil  of  his  father.  This  Joseph  Avas  a  native 
of  Lithuania,  but  removed  about  1700  to  Halicz 
in  Galicia,  and  did  much  for  the  revival  of  an  in- 
tellectual life  among  the  Karaites  there,  Avho  had 
l>een  living  outside  the  range  of  general  culture. 
Of  his  many  Avorks,  one  in  particular,  Furdt  Yvsef, 
treating  of  grammar,  is  highly  praised.  His  descen- 
dants Avere  all  leading  figures  among  the  Karaites 
of  Halicz  till  Avell  on  in  the  folloAving  period. 

The  most  prolific  Avriter  of  the  Taurido-Lithu- 
anian  period  is  Simha  Isaac  b.  Moses.  He  belonged 
originally  to  Lutsk,  but  removed  c.  1750  to  Chufut- 
Kale  in  the  Crimea,  Avhere  he  died  in  1766.  He  Avas 
Avell  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbinists,  and 
held  the  Kabbala  in  high  honour.  He  Avrote  in 
all  tAventy-four  AVorks,  of  Avhich  only  two  have 
appeared  in  print,'*  viz.  the  Or  hd-Hayim,  already 
mentioned  as  a  commentary  on  the  philosophical 
Avork  of  Aaron  b.  Elijah,  and  a  historical  treatise 
entitled  Orah  Saddikini.,  in  Avhich  he  gives  the 
Karaite  conception  of  the  origin  and  historical 
development  of  ^s^araism  in  its  most  extreme  form. 

1  ed.  Neubauer,  as  an  appendi.x  to  his  Aus  der  Petenburge 
Bihliolhek. 

2  Finished  on  the  ISth  of  July  1699;  ed.,  with  Latin  tr., 
by  Wolf  in  his  Xutitia  Karceorum  ;  also  Vienna,  1830. 

3  ed.  Neubauer,  loc.  eit. 

4  See  Poznanski,  in  Osar  Yisrael,  s.v.  (x.  164). 
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This  work  also  contains  the  lirst  bibliography  of 
tlie  sect.  Siniha  Isaac's  migration  to  the  Crimea 
was  no  mere  passing  event.  The  Crimea  now  be- 
came the  centre  of  ^laraite  life,  and  there,  in 
Chufut-Kale,  the  first  ^Caraite  printing-press  was 
established  in  1734.  Then  came  the  two  political 
occurrences  whicli  served  at  once  to  draw  the 
J^araites  out  of  their  isolation  and  to  link  them 
together  by  a  common  bond,  viz.  the  annexation 
by  Russia  of  the  two  districts  in  whicli  they 
were  most  numerous — the  Crimea  in  1783  and 
Lithuania  in  1192.  With  these  two  events  begins 
the  final  period  of  ^varaite  history. 

5.  The  modern  period  (19th  cent.-the  present 
day). — From  the  outset  the  llussian  Government 
treated  the  ^s^araites  with  good-will.  With  this 
attitude  there  was  associated,  no  doubt,  a  tendency 
to  play  them  ofl"  against  the  Rabbinists,  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Talmud.  The  last  representative 
of  the  Karaites  at  the  court  of  the  Khan  in  the 
.Crimea,  Benjamin  b.  Samuel  Aga  (t  1824),  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  position  under  Russian  rule, 
though  not  officially.  In  1795,  Catherine  li.  had 
relieved  them  of  the  double  tax  imposed  upon 
Jews,  and  in  1827  they  were  exempted  from 
military  service  by  Nicholas  I.  They  now  enjoy 
the  full  rights  of  Russian  citizenship.  In  1840 
they  secured  what  might  be  called  an  internal 
constitution,  according  to  which  a  non-spiritual 
official  called  the  Hakam — who  reiireseuts  them 
publicly — presides  over  them  with  the  assistance 
of  a  supreme  spiritual  board,  controlling  the 
Karaites  of  the  Crimea  and  the  South  of  Russia. 
This  board  has  its  lieadquarters  in  Eupatoria  ;  the 
first  ^lakam  was  the  influential  and  energetic  Simha 
Bobovitch  (1790-1855). 

The  more  eminent  Karaite  scholars  of  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  cent,  were  the  following  :  Isaac  b. 
Solomon  (1755-1826),  of  Chufut-Kale,  was  the  re- 
former of  the  Karaite  calendar  (cf.  art.  Calendar 
[Jewish],  vol.  iii.  p.  120),Jiis  views  on  that  subject 
being  set  forth  in  his  Or  ha-lJbana  (printed  at 
Zhitomir,  1872) ;  he  was  also  the  author  of  a  work 
on  the  ten  Karaite  articles  of  faith,  entitled /^^f/erc^ 
Plnnat  Fi/.Ta^  (Eupatoria,  1834;  Zhitomir,  1872), 
numerous  songs  for  use  in  the  synagogue,  etc. 
Joseph  Solomon  b.  Moses  Lutski,  surnamed  Vc 
(1770-1844),  was  a  native  of  Kokizov,  and  lived  for 
a  time  in  Lutsk,  whence  he  removed  in  1802  to 
Eupatoria  ;  his  most  outstanding  work  is  his  sup- 
plementary commentary  to  the  Jllibhdr  of  Aaron 
D.  Joseph,  issued  as  Tirat  /iTase/ (Eupatoria,  1835). 
David  b.  Mordecai  Kokizov  (1777-1855),  a  great- 
grandson  of  Mordecai  b.  Nisan,  was  an  opponent 
6f  the  foregoing,  and  among  other  w-orks  wrote  a 
theological  treatise  called  Semah  Dawid  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1897).  Mordecai  b.  Joseph  Sultanski  (H. 
1850-70),  who  had  a  reflective  cast  of  mind,  was 
the  author  of  various  grammatical,  historical,  and 
theological  works.  One  of  his  pupils  was  the 
kindly-natured  Solomon  b.  Abraham  Beim  (b. 
1817  ;  t  before  1860),  Pakam  in  Chufut-Kale  and 
afterwards  in  Odessa,  who  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce secular  subjects  into  Karaite  schools ;  he 
wrote  a  little  book  on  the  antiquities  of  Chufut- 
Kale  (i.e.  'the  Jewish  refuge,'  as  the  place  formerly 
known  as  Kala'a  came  to  be  called). 

All  these  writers,  however,  were  eclipsed  by 
Abraham  b.  Samuel  Firkovitch  (b.  Lutsk,  1786;  t 
Chufut-Kale,  1874),  with  whom  begins  a  new  epoch 
not  only  in  Karaite  historiography,  but  also  in 
the  investigation  of  Hebrew  history  and  literature. 
Firkovitch's  literary  career  began  with  the  com- 
position of  supplementary  commentaries  and  addi- 
tions to  Aaron  b.  Joseph's  commentary  to  the 
Pentateuch  (Eupatoria,  1836), ^  and  of  a  vigorous 

\  In  the  thirties  of  last  century  there  was  formed  in  the 
Crimea  an  association  for  the  publication  of  earlier  Karaite 


anti-Rabijinical  work  named  Massu  n-M^ribdh  (do. 
1838),  which  is  written  in  rhyme  and  arranged  in 
the  order  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  after  tiie 
manner  of  the  EshkCl  ha-KOfcr  of  Hadassi  de- 
scribed above.  At  the  instance  of  the  above- 
mentioned  l;Iakam,  Bobovitch,  he  made  repeated 
journeys,  from  1839  onwards,  to  Caucasia,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  other  countries,  with  the  object  of 
discovering  arclia.'ological  materials  which  might 
serve  to  demonstrate  tiie  early  origin  of  the 
l^araites.  It  seemed  at  lirst  sight  as  if  he  had 
jierfectly  succeeded  in  his  ^)arpose.  Both  in  the 
Crimea  and  elsewhere  he  discovered  epigraphs  in 
Torali  rolls  and  other  writings,  tombstones,  and 
the  like,  in  which  the  most  remarkable  data  were 
treasured  up.  These  memorials  included  the  famous 
inscription  of  Judah  b.  Moses  ha-Xakdan,  dating 
from  A.D.  604,  and  that  of  Abraham  b.  Simha, 
from  A.D.  906  ;  the  tombstones  of  Isaac  Sangari, 
who  is  said  to  have  converted  the  king  of  the 
Chazars  to  Judaism,  and  Shabbutliai  Dtmnolo,  a 
Jewish  scholar  of  Southern  Italy  in  the  10th 
cent.,  etc.  Firkovitch  contended  that  these  vari- 
ous discoveries  sufficed  to  prove  that  there  were 
Jews  in  the  Crimea  as  early  as  the  6th  cent.  B.C., 
having  migrated  thither  m  the  reign  of  Cani- 
byses,  king  of  Persia ;  that  the  ^i^araites  had 
persuaded  the  Chazars  to  embrace  Judaism,  and 
were  the  founders  of  the  Massora,  of  Hebrew 
grammar,  of  the  Biblical  sciences,  etc.  Incredible 
as  some  of  these  inferences  must  appear,  they 
were  nevertheless  believed,  and  were  even  incor- 
porated in  histories  of  the  Jews.  Firkovitch's 
results  were  accepted,  in  particular,  by  a  number 
of  eminent  Jewish  scholars — Pinsker,  Fiirst,  Graetz, 
and  Chwolson.  Literary  criticism,  however,  soon 
entered  its  protest,  and  pointed  to  various  clumsy 
forgeries ;  we  need  only  recall  the  strictures  of 
Rapoport,  Schorr,  Steinschneider,  Geiger  (who  va- 
cillated, however),  Neubauer,  Strack,  P.  F.  FrankI, 
and,  above  all,  Harkavy,  who  showed  that  the 
above-mentioned  data  could  not  possibly  serve  as 
historical  evidence.  Firkovitch,  two  years  before 
his  death,  summed  up  the  result  of  his  discoveries 
in  a  work  entitled  Ahne,  ZikkurOn  (Wilna,  1872), 
in  which  the  epigraphs  in  question  are  repro- 
duced. His  finds  were  often  assailed  by  mere 
hypercriticism,  and  facts  and  dates  were  rejected 
which  in  many  cases  proved  to  be  quite  reliable, 
as  was  the  case,  e.7.,  with  regard  to  the  existence 
of  many  ancient  ^Laraite  scholars  and  their  works. 
An  attempt  to  defend  the  genuineness  of  the  sus- 
pected tombstones  was  recently  made  by  a  living 
^iaraite  writer  ;  ^  and  the  final  solution  of  many  of 
the  problems  involved  must  be  left  to  the  future.- 
When  all  is  said,  however,  the  work  done  by 
Firkovitch  was  of  an  eminently  serviceable  kind. 
On  his  journeys,  besides  the  inscriptions  referred 
to,  he  discovered,  and  thus  restored  to  science, 
numerous  Rabbinical  and  ^Caraite  books  that  had 
been  regarded  as  lost.  He  was  also  instrumental 
in  creating  an  interest  in  the  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  ^[araism,  and  to  some  extent  supplied  the 
materials  for  it. 

The  death  of  Firkovitch  ushers  in  a  period  of 
complete  decadence  among  the  ^Caraites.  Since 
that  time  they  have  produced  not  one  single 
scholar  of  repute,  but  at  best  a  few  litterateurs, 
as,  e.g.,  Samuel  Pigit  (1849-1911),  IJakam  in 
Ekaterinoslav,  who  published  a  volume  of  sermons, 
etc.,  bearing  the  title  Igrjerct  Nidhe  Sli^mu'el  (St. 
Petersburg,  1894),  and  a  collection  of  Tatar  popular 

works  that  still  remained  unprinted  or  had  become  rare,  and 
Firkovitch  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  its  efforts. 
To  this  society  we  owe  a  considerable  number  of  valuable 
printed  edd.  of  Karaite  works  (cf.  Geiger,  Jiidische  ZeiUchrift, 
xi.  144ff.). 

1  Judah  Kokizov,  Ut  (jrohnych  nadpisiey,  St.  Petersburg,  1910. 

2  Cf.  Dubnow,  in  Yevreyskaya  Starina  for  1914,  p.  1  ff. 
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tales,  Dabar  Dabur  (Warsaw,  1904) ;  Ehjali  Kazaz 
(1832-1912),  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  culture, 
who,  inter  alia,  translated  the  works  of  several 
French  popular  philosopliers  into  Hebrew ;  ^  and 
the  Judah  Kokizov  just  mentioned,  who,  however, 
usually  writes  in  Russian.  Among  the  Karaites, 
indeed,  the  Russian  language  has  gradually  dis- 
possessed the  Tataric. 

In  1911  a  number  of  Karaite  students  at  the 
University  of  Moscow  tried  to  initiate  what  might 
be  termed  a  Neo-Karaite  movement,  and  founded 
a  ¥^araite  monthly  in  the  Russian  language  and 
bearing  the  title  Karaimskaya  Zhizn,  which, 
though  it  displayed  great  vigour,  did  not 
survive  its  first  year.^  A  further  evidence  of 
the  spiritual  impoverishment  of  the  Karaites 
is  the  fact  that  since  the  death  of  their  last 
^akam,  Samuel  Pampulo  (f  31st  Dec.  1911),  they 
have  failed  to  find  an  eligible  successor,  and  are 
thus  in  a  most  critical  situation.^  In  1897  the 
Karaites  in  Russia  numbered  12,894—6372  males 
rind  6522  females  (cf.  the  same  periodical,  June 
1911,  p.  30);  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  during 
the  last  seventeen  years  this  total  has  appreciably 
increased,  if  indeed  it  has  increased  at  all,  as  in 
1909  there  were  but  seven  additions  [ib.  March- 
April  1912),  and  in  1910  only  four  {ib.  June 
1911,  p.  39).  Outside  Russia,  the  sect  may  per- 
haps number  some  2000  souls  in  all,  living  in 
Halicz  (in  Galicia),  Constantinople,  Cairo,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Hit  on  the  Euphrates ;  its  one  com- 
munity of  any  size  is  that  of  Cairo.  The  future 
of  Karaism— the  only  Jewish  sect  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term— is  thus  a  rather  gloomy  one. 
Its  vital  element  all  through  was  polemics,  and 
this  was  finally  exhausted  by  the  death  of  its  last 
great  champion,  Abraham  Firkovitch. 

Literature.— i.  HiSToniCAL  AND  general.— Ihe  first  really 
scientific  account  of  the  Karaites  is  I.  M.  Jost,  Geschichte 
des  Judenthums  und  seiner  Sekten,  Leipzig,  1857-59,  ii. 
294-381 ;  materials  for  a  history  of  the  sect  are  given  by  S. 
Pinsker,  Likkufe  Kiidiiioniot,  Vienna,  1S60,  in  which,  however, 
the  writer  too  uncritical! v  follows  Firkovitch  (cf.  the  notes  and 
remarks  of  J.  H.  Schorr,  Ile-Halus,  vl.  56-85,  M.  Stein- 
Schneider,  Hebrdiscke  BibUofjrdphie,  iv.  ff.,  Leipzig,  1859, 
and  A.  Geiger,  Gemmmeltc  Abhandlungen  [Heb.],  ed.  S. 
roznanski,  pp.  340-373);  as  H.  Gmetz,  Geschichte  derJiiden, 
Leipzig,  1853-70,  v.  ff.  (see  the  indexes,  s.v.  '  Karaer '),  and  J. 
Fiirst,  Geschichte  des  Karaerthums,  3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1802-69, 
likewise  follow  Firkovitch,  they  are  of  little  use,  and  the  latter 
especially  must  be  read  with  the  utmost  caution  ;  of  a  more 
critical  stamp  are  A.  B.  Gottlober,  Bikkoret  le-Toledot  ha- 
Kara'im  (Heb.),  Wilna,  1865  ;  A.  Neubauer,  Aiis  der  Peters- 
burger  Eibliothck,  Leipzig,  1866,  and  L  H.  Weiss,  Xur 
Geschichte  der  jUdisclien  Tradition  (Heb.),  iv.,  Vienna,  1SS7, 
pp.  46-110.  The  work  of  the  Karaite  Isaac  Sinani,  Istoriya 
vozniknovisheniya  i  razaitiya  Karaimisma  (Russ.),  2  vols., 
1888-89,  is  written  from  the  Karaite  point  of  view,  liut  quite 
unserviceable.  The  artt.  s.v.  by  P.  F.  Frankl,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber,  AUriemcine  Encyklopddie  der  WissenscJia/ten  rind 
Kiinste,  Leipzig,  1818  ff.;  A.  Harkavy,  in  JE ;  Harkavy, 
Balaban,  and  Hessen,  in  Yevreyskaya  Emyklopedya  (Russ.), 
16  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1908-14,  and  Revel,  in  0,yar  Yisrael 
(Heb.),  10  vols..  New  York,  1907-13,  are  comprehensive  and  are 
written  in  view  of  modern  scientific  requirements ;  B.  Ryssel, 
in  PRE'^,  is  less  reliable. 

ii.  MSS. — The  richest  collections  of  Karaite  MSS  are  found  in 
Leyden,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Uritish  Museum.  An  account 
of  the  Leyden  MSS  is  given  by  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Codi- 
cum  Hebrcecyrum  Bibliothecce  Aeademice  Lugdunn-Batavce, 
Leyden,  1858  (includes  also  a  repertorium  of  the  history  of 
Karaite  literature) ;  those  in  St.  Petersburg  have  not  as  yet 
been  catalogued  ;  on  the  Brit.  Mus.  ^roup  see  R.  Hoerning, 
Descriptions  and  Collation  of  Six  Karaite  3/S5(Brit!sh  Museum), 
London,  1889,  and  G.  Margoliouth,  Catalogue  of  the  Uelirew 
and  Samaritan  MSS  in  the  British  Museum,  i.  [do.  1S99]  1S9- 
271,  ii.  [1905]  172-190,  450-478  (notice  by  Poznanski,  REJ  xli. 

1  Cf.  Poznanski,  REJ  Iviii.  315. 

2  An  earlier  Karaite  journal  was  al-Tahdib,  a  bi-weekly  in 
Arabic,  published  in  Cairo ;  it  lived  from  the  12th  of  August 
1901  to  1905  (cf.  R.  J.  H.  Gottheil,  in  Harkavy  Festschrift,  St. 
Petersburg,  1903,  p.  120). 

3  Another  typical  indication  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
sect  appears  in  the  fact  that,  when  a  Karaite  synod  in  Eupa- 
toria  adopted  a  mitigation  of  the  marriage  law  in  November 
1910,  protests  against  it  were  at  once  forwarded  from  Troki, 
Constantinople,  and  Cairo  (cf.  Poznanski,  JQR,  new  ser.,  ii. 
449,  note  3). 


305,  Ii.  155).  Certain  less  extensive  collections  are  described 
by  J.  Bardach,  Mazkir  iibne  Reshef  (Heb.),  Vienna,  1869 ; 
E.  N.  Adler,  About  Hebrew  MSS,  London,  1905,  pp.  17-33  (cf. 
Poznanski,  ZDMG  Ix.  [1900]  69S),  and  P.  Kokowzow,  Aotitia 
Cudicum  Hebraicorum,  etc.,  St.  Petersburg,  1905  (cf.  Poznanski, 
Zeitschr.  fur  hebr.  Bibl.  x.  [1906]  25). 

iii.  'ANAN  AND  THE  GRSESIS  Of  THE  MOVEMENT.— HsLT^^a.-vy , 
Istorideskiye  Oierki  Karaimstva  (Russ.),  2  pts.,  1897-1902, 
'  Zur  Entstehung  des  Karaismus,'  in  Graetz,  Geschichte  der 
Juden,  y.*,  Leipzig,  1909,  pp.  472-489,  'Anan,'  in  Jahrbuchfur 
judische  Geschichte  und  Litei-atur,  ii.  [Berlin,  1899]  107-122, 
'Anan  ben  David,'  in  JE  i.  553 ff.  ;  Poznanski,  'Anan  et  ses 
iorits,'  REJ  xliv.  161-187,  xlv.  o0-(i9,  176-203. 

iv.  Works DEAiiNG  with  otjieheminentKahaites.— These 
have  in  most  cases  been  cited  in  the  course  of  the  article  ;  cf.,  fur- 
ther, the  relevant  artt.  by  Poznanski  in  the  Heb.  Encyclopedia, 
O^ar  Yisrael  C^iNn^i"  IsiN),  and  in  the  Judso-Russian  Encyclo- 
psedia,  Yevreyskaya  Emyklopedya.  On  the  Karaites  vvho  WTOte 
in  Arabic  see  the  corresponding  artt.  in  Steinschneider,  Die 
arabischc  Litcratur  der  Juden,  Frankfort  a.  M.,  1902  (cf. 
Poznanski,  Zur  jiidisch-arabische  Litteratur,  Berlin,  1904).  On 
Kirkisani  see  Poznanski,  in  Steinschneider's  Festschrift, 
Leipzig,  1896,  pp.  195-218,  and  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  Kohut,  ed.  G.  A.  Kohut,  Berlin,  1897,  p.  435  ff.  ; 
on  Joshua  b.  Judah,  M.  Schreiner,  'Studien  iiber  Jeschua  b. 
Jehuda,'  in  Bericht  der  LehranstaltfUrdie  Wiss.  des  Judentums 
zuBerlin,  xviii.[19oO];  onHadassi,  Frankl,in  j5/ClKJxxxi.[1882] 
Iff.,  W.  Bacher,  ib.  xl.  [1891]  14 ff.,  and  J<iR  viii.  [1895-96] 
431  ff.  ;  on  Isaac  b.  Abraham  of  Troki,  Geiger,  Isaak  Troki, 
Brealau,  1853;  on  Firuz,  Poznanski,  Die  karaitische  Familie 
Firuz,  1913  ;  on  Abraham  b.  Josiah  of  Chuf  ut-Kale,  Poznanski, 
'D  S^yiT  l.T'B'N"  p  cmaN  \S'ipn  ;  on  the  Karaite  philosophers, 
S.  Munk,  MHanges  de  philosophic  juive  et  arabe,  Paris,  1857- 
59,  p.  474  ff.  (obsolete),  and  Steinschneider,  Die  hebrdischen 
Uebersetztingen  des  M  itlelalters,  Berlin,  1893,  p.  449  ff.  ;  on  the 
poets  of  the  Karaite  synagogue,  Luzzatto,  in  A.  Berliner  and 
D.  Hoffmann,'  Osar  fob,  1883,  pp.  27-32,  1884,  pp.  3-6;  on 
the  Greek  writings  of  the  Karaites,  Danon,  in  Actes  du  xvU 
Congris  international  des  Orientalistes,  1912,  p.  170 ;  on  their 
Tatar  language,  K.  Foy,  in  Milteilungen  aus  dem  Seminar 
fur  orientalische  Spraclien,  i.  [Berlin,  189S] ;  and  J.  Grzegor- 
zewski,  Ein  tUrklatarischer  Dialekt  in  Galizien,  Vienna,  1903 ; 
on  their  Tatar  literature,  Poznanski,  in  Keleti  Szcmele  {Revue 
Orirntale),  xiii.  37-47,  360,  xiv.  223  f. ;  on  the  Karaites  in 
Gali.ia,  Balaban,  in  Yevreyskaya  Starina,  iv.  [1911]  117-121, 
and  Fahn,  in  Ha-Kedem,  iii.  [1912]  160-173.  The  special 
privileges  granted  to  the  sect  in  Russia  are  tabulated  in  Z. 
Firkovitch,  Sbornik,  etc.  (Rus3.),  St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

V.  Firkovitch. — There  is  a  voluminous  literature  on  Firko- 
vitch and  his  discoveries.  Only  a  selection  can  be  given  :  S.  L. 
Rapoport,  in  Kerem  Homed,  v.  197 ff.,  and  in  Ha-Melis, 
L  [1860]  227,  256  ;  D.  Chwolson,  Achtzehn  hebrdische  Grab- 
schriften  aus  der  Krim,  St.  Petersburg,  18G5 ;  Geiger,  in 
Jiidische  Zeitschrift,  xi.  [1875]  142-157;  A.  Jellinek,  Abraham 
Firkou'itsch,  Vienna,  1870 ;  Harkavy  and  H.  L.  Strack, 
Catalog  der  hebrdischen  Bibelhandschrif  ten  .  .  .  in  Petersburg, 
St.  Petersburg  and  Leipzig,  1875  (cf.  Riehm,  in  ZDMG  xxx. 
[1876]  336-343,  and  Frankl,  in  MGWJ  xxv.  [1876]  418  ff.); 
Strack,  A.  Firkoivitsch  und  seine  Entdeekungen,  Leipzig,  1876 ; 
Harkavy,  Altjildische  Denkmdler  aus  der  Krim,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1876;  Frankl,  'Karaische  Studien,'  MGWJ  xxv.  54 ff., 
and'in  Ha-Shahar,  ed.  Smolensky,  vii.,  viii. ;  Deinard,  nn7in 
>]'CT  [nx,  Warsaw,  1875,  and  Dnp  NE'D,  do.  1878  (written  with 
considerable  bias). 

vi.  RECENT  LITERATURE  AND  PUBLISHED  TEXTS.— On  Kara- 
ite literature  since  Firkovitch's  time  see  Poznanski,  Die  kara- 
ische Literatur  der  letzten  dreissig  Jahre  (1878-190S),  Frankfort 
a  M.,  1910.  Karaite  texts  have  been  edited  by  Bacher,  Barges, 
J.  Gurland,  Harkavy,  H.  Hirschfeld,  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  G. 
Margoliouth,  Markon,  Neubauer,  Pinsker,  Poznanski,  Schreiner, 
and  many  others.  SAMUEL  POZNANSKL 

KARA-LINGiS.— A  class  of  wandering  Indian 
ascetics.  The  name  is  derived  from  Skr.  kataka, 
'a  ring,'  and  lihga,  the,  male  organ.  They  claim 
to  be  worshippers  of  Siva,  and  are  also  called 
Sewaras  (possibly  a  corruption  of  the  Skr.  iabara, 
the  nanip  of  a  wild  mountain  tribe,  also  used  as  a 
title  of  Siva).  They  generally  go  about  in  troops, 
with  matted  hair  and  red-ochre-coloured  garments, 
but  are  sometimes  solitary  and  stark  naked.  To 
mark  their  triumph  over  sensual  desires,  they  affix 
an  iron  ring  and  chain  to  the  male  organ,  which 
they  also  mutilate.  They  extort  money  by  pre- 
tended miracles,  such  as  wringing  Ganges  water 
out  of  their  dry  matted  hair.  Khewaras,  a  sub- 
variety  of  Sewaras,  carry  skulls.  One  of  their 
tricks  is  to  turn  spirituous  liquor  into  milk,  and 
then  to  drink  it ;  anotlier  is  to  rub  their  hands 
together  till  wheat  or  other  grain  issues  from  them.^ 
The  name  is  a  fanciful  one,  derived  from  '  Sewara.' 
The  writer  once  met  a  Kara-lihgi  in  Lower  Bengal 
who  had  his  private  parts  locked  up  in  a  kind  of 
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cage.  This  could  never  be  opened,  except  with 
the  consent  of  tlie  head  of  his  order,  who  kept  the 
key. 

LiTERATURB.— H.  H.  Wilson,  Religiotis  Sects  of  the  Ilimhiji, 
London,  1861,  p.  236  ;  G.  A.  Grierson,  tr.  of  Uie  PadumCiicali 
oj  Malik  Mufiaininad  Jdisi,  Calcutta,  1SU6,  p.  17. 

(i.  A.  GniEKSOK. 
KARAMNASA,  KARMNASA  (Skr.  Karma- 
nd.ia, '  that  whicli  destroys  the  merit  of  works'). — 
The  accursed  river  of  Hindu  mytliolofry,  wiiich  ri.ses 
in  the  Kainiur  hills,  Bengal ;  lat.  24"  32'  N.,  long. 
83°  26'  E.  ;  forming  in  part  of  its  course  tiie 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  and  linally, 
after  a  course  of  about  146  miles,  joining  the 
Ganges.  It  has  been  identified  with  the  Ko/u/xepdcnys 
of  Megasthenes  (J.  W.  McCriudle,  Ancient  India 
an  described  hy  Megasthenes  and  Arrian,  Calcutta, 
1877,  p.  186  ff.).  On  the  borders  of  the  District  of 
Mirzapur  it  hurls  itself  over  a  sandstone  precipice, 
forming,  under  the  name  of  Chhanpatthar,  '  the 
stone-sifter,'  one  of  the  finest  waterfalls  in  India. 

In  Hindu  mjthology  the  stream  is  connected  with  the  lejjend 
of  Satyavrata  or  Triteuku,  a  prince  of  the  solar  race  and  king 
of  Ayodhya.  He  aspired  to  perform  a  sacrifice  by  which,  in 
his  mortal  body,  he  might  ascend  to  heaven.  He  retjuested  the 
saa;e  Vasistha  to  officiate  for  him  in  this  rite.  On  his  appeal 
being  refused,  he  invoked  the  aid  of  the  hundred  sons  of  the 
sage,  by  whom  he  was  cursed  and  deprraded  to  tiie  status  of  a 
Chaydala,  or  out-caste.  In  this  extremity  he.had  recourse  to  a 
rival  sage,  Viivamitra,  who  undertook  the  sacrifice,  and  invited 
the  presence  of  all  the  gods.  They  refused  to  appear,  and 
Viivamitra,  by  his  own  magic-working  powers,  transported 
TriSauku  to  the  skies,  whence,  on  his  arrival,  he  was  liurled 
down  head-foremost  to  earth  by  the  enraged  deities.  But 
Vi^vamitra  arrested  his  downward  course,  and  he  remained 
suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  formed  a  constella- 
tion in  the  S.  hemisphere.  Another  tale  describes  him  as  a 
wicked  prince,  guilty  of  the  three  heinous  sins  (tri-iaiiku);  and 
in  its  modern  form  the  story  states  that  the  river  is  formed  by 
the  saliva  which  drops  from  his  lips  as  he  hangs  suspended  in 
the  air.  The  tale  seems  to  represent  some  ancient  conflict  of 
rival  cults,  represented  by  the  contest  between  the  sages 
Vasistha  and  Vi^vamitra  (J.Muir,  Orig.  Skr.  Texts,  pt.  i.2,  1S72, 
p.  371  S.).  It  maj'  have  been  attached  to  this  river  because,  as 
an  other  parts  of  India,  the  stream  ma.y  have  formed  an  ethnical 
or  endogamous  boundary.  It  may  have  marked  at  an  early 
period  the  furthest  point  of  the  eastern  advance  of  the  Aryan- 
speaking  races,  as  in  later  days  it  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
lungdom  of  Magadha. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  legend,  the 
river  maintains  its  evil  reputation  to  the  present 
day.  Though  its  water  Hows  clear  as  crystal,  no 
orthodox  Hindu  dares  to  bathe  in  it  or  drink  from 
it.  In  olden  days,  pilgrims  employed  the  services 
of  men  of  low  caste,  who  supposed  themselves  .safe 
from  contamination,  to  convey  them  on  their 
backs  across  the  ill-omened  water.  Even  the 
ferrymen,  when  the  river  was  in  flood  during  the 
rainy  season,  were  implored  by  their  piissengers 
not  to  splash  up  the  water  with  their  oars.  To 
obviate  the  risks  to  which  pilgrims  were  thus 
exposed,  the  famous  Rani  Ahalya  Bai  of  Indor 
attempted  to  bridge  it ;  but  she  failed,  and  the 
■work  was  finally  accomplished  by  a  wealthy 
banker  of  Benares,  Raja  Patnl  Mai.  This  bridge 
and  another  on  the  E.  Indian  Railway  now  secure 
safe  transit  for  orthodox  Hindus. 

Literature.— H.  H.  Wilson,  Vishim  Purdiia,  London,  1S64- 
77,  iii.  284-287  ;  F.  Buchanan,  in  .M.  Martin,  Eastern  India, 
do.  183S,  i.  a)9  flf.  ;  J.  Dowson,  Classical  Dictionary,  do.  1S79, 
p.  288 fl.;  Bholanautb  Chunder,  Travels  of  a  Hindoo,  do. 
1869,  i.  234  f.  ;  Memrnrs  of  Babe  r,  tr.  J.  Levden  and  W.  Erskine, 
do.  1826,  p.  408;  Axn-i-Akhail,  tr.  H.  Blochmann  and  H.  S. 
Jarrett,  Calcutta,  187a-94,  ii.  151  ;  IGl  xv.  [190S]  21. 

W.  Crooke. 
KARARIS.— A  sect  of  Indian  Sitktas  {q.v.). 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  It  may  be  an 
Iiidianized  form  of  the  Persian  qardri,  '  firm,' 
'  established,'  in  the  sense  of  '  stanch,'  or  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  Skr.  kardla,  '  terrific,'  the  Kararis  being 
worshippers  of  Devi  in  her  terrific  form.  Accord- 
ing to  Wilson,  they  are  the  modern  representa- 
tives of  the  Aghoraghantas  and  Kapalikas,  who 
in  former  times  sacrificed  human  beings  to  Kali, 
Chamunda,  Chhinnamastaka,   and  other  hideous 
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Eersonifications  of  the  Aakti  of  Siva.  The  modern 
[araris  inflict  upon  themselves  bodily  tortures, 
piercing  the  flesh  with  hooks  or  spits,  running 
sharp-pointed  instruments  through  the  tongue  and 
cheeks,  gashing  them.selves  with  knives,  or  lying 
upon  beds  with  sharp-pointed  spikes.  This  w 
usually  done  to  extort  money  rather  than  for 
devotion. 

LiTKBATi-RB.— For  the  general  qnestion  of  this  self-inflicted 
torture  see  J.  A.  Dubois,  Hindu  Manners,  Vusti.itui.aiui  Cere- 
inonifs,  e<i.  U.  K.  lieauchamp,  Oxford,  lOfiC,  p.  597  £f.  For  the 
Kararis  si-e  H.  H.  Wilson,  Heli'/imi^  Sects  of  the  Hindus, 
London,  1801,  i.  264,  and  K.  Raghunathji,  in  lA  x.  (1881)  73. 

G.  A.  GuiEitsoN. 
KARENS.— See  Burma. 

KARLE,  KARLI  (also  known  as  Viharganv, 
'  temple-village').— A  place  on  the  road  from  Bom- 
bay to  Poona ;  lat.  18° 45'  N.,  long.  73"  29'  E. ;  famous 
as  the  site  of  important  Buddhist  caves,  excavated 
a  little  before  the  Christian  era. 

'  It  is  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  complet*  ehaitya  cave 
hitherto  discovered  in  India,  and  was  excavated  at  a  time  when 
the  style  was  in  its  greatest  purity.  In  it  all  the  architectural 
defects  of  the  previous  examiiles  are  removed  ;  the  pillars  of  the 
nave  are  quite  perpendicular.  The  screen  is  ornamented  with 
sculpture— its  first  apji-.-arancc  apparently  in  such  a  position  — 
and  the  style  had  reached  a  perfection  never  afterwards  sur- 
passed '  (J.  Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Arch.'',  i. 
142). 

The  building  resembles,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
an  early  Christian  church  in  its  arrangement, 
consisting  of  a  nave  and  side-aisles,  terminating 
in  an  apse  or  semi-dome,  round  which  the  aisle 
Ls  carried.  Its  anangement  and  dimensions  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  choir  of  Norwich  Cathedral, 
or  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Horames  at  Caen,  omitting 
the  outer  aisles  in  the  latter  building. 

'  Of  the  interior  we  can  judge  perfectly,  and  it  certainly  is  as 
solemn  and  grand  as  any  interior  can  well  be,  and  the  mode  of 
lighting  the  most  perfect— one  undivided  volume  of  light  coming 
through  a  single  opening  overhead  at  a  very  favourable  angle, 
and  falling  directly  on  the  ddgaba  or  principal  object  in  the 
building,  leaving  the  rest  in  comparative  obscurity.  The  effect 
is  consideraljly  heightened  by  theclosely-set  thick' columns  that 
divide  the  three  aisles  from  one  another,  as  they  suffice  to 
prevent  the  boundarj'  walls  from  ever  being  seen  ;  and  as  there 
are  no  openings  in  the  walls,  the  view  between  the  pillars  is 
practically  unlimited '  (ib.  i.  147  f.). 

Immediately  under  the  semi-dome  of  the  apse  is 
a  great  dOrjaba,  or  i-elic-shrine,  which  originally 
was  probably  painted  and  decorated,  or  adorned 
with  hangings.  This  is  surmounted  by  a  tee 
(Burmese  h'ti)  ^vith  the  remains  of  a  wooden 
umbrella  which  originally  overhung  it.  The  cave 
is  entered  from  three  doorways  under  a  gallery 
like  our  roodlofts,  forming  one  great  window 
through  which  light  is  admitted  to  the  interior. 
Near  the  great  cave  is  a  Hindu  shrine  dedicated  to 
Ekvira,  the  goddess  of  the  Koli  tribe,  which  is 
probably  older  than  the  Buddhist  excavations. 

Literature. — J.  Fergusson,  Hixt.  of  Indian  and  Eastern 
Arch.-,  London,  1910;  FergussonBurgess,  The  Cave  Tem/iies 
of  India,  do.  1S80 ;  L.  Rousselet,  India  and  its  Sative 
Princes,  do.  1SS2,  p.  64 ff.,  with  illustrations;  BG  xviii.  [1885] 
pt.  ui.  p.  454  ff. ;  IGI  xv.  [1908]  44  ff.  \V.    CROOKE. 

KARMA.— I.  Importance  of  doctrine.— The 
Indian  solution  of  the  great  riddle  of  the  origin  of 
sufiering  and  the  diversitj'  of  human  conditions 
is  to  be  found  in  the  word  karma,  which,  through 
the  theosophists,  has  become  familiar  to  European 
ears.  Hintlus  believe  that  souls  have  been  trans- 
migrating from  the  beginning ;  they  practically  hold 
that  the  wellbeing  or  the  suffering  of  everj'body  is 
only  the  result  of  former  acts  [karma).  This  solu- 
tion of  the  great  riddle  is  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory, as  we  get  no  answer  concerning  the  '  very 
beginning';  but  it  is  a  happy  one,  eminently 
moral,  and  to  a  large  extent  a  true  one. 

The  doctrine  of  karma,  i.e.  acts  and  their  retri- 
bution, is  of  great  antiquity  in  India.  It  gradually 
broke  away  from  Vedic  naturalism,  mysticism,  and 
piety. 
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'  Karma  struck  hard  agrainst  the  old  belief  in  sacrifice,  penance, 
and  repentance  as  destroyers  of  sin'  (E.  \V.  Hopliins,  JRAS, 
i90(j,  p.  583). 

It  became  formulated  at  an  early  stage  in  definite 
terms  : 

'  As  a  man  himself  sows,  so  he  himself  reaps  ;  no  man  inherits 
the  good  or  evil  act  of  another  man.  The  fruit  is  of  the  same 
quality  with  the  action,  and,  good  or  bad,  there  is  no  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  action '  (ib.  p.  581). 

This  doctrine  might  be  called  the  essential 
element,  not  only  of  all  moral  theories  in  India, 
but  also  of  popular  belief.  If  a  person  is  born 
deformed  or  unhealthy,  it  must  be — so  people  say 
— because  of  sins  committed  in  his  former  life.  It 
is  in  Buddhism,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of 
karma  readies  its  climax  and  assumes  a  unique 
character.  Elsewhere  it  meets  with  correctives ; 
there  are  counteractions  to  human  acts ;  but  in 
Buddhism  it  may  be  said  that  karma  explains 
everything,  or  ought  to. 

2.  Ego  and  karma. — Other  Indian  philosophies 
admit  the  existence  of  a  self-existent  soul  or  an 
ego.  In  Buddhist  philosophy  the  ego  is  merely  a 
collection  of  various  elements  constantly  renewed, 
which  are  combined  into  a  jiseudo-personality  only 
as  the  result  of  action.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
asserted  that  Buddhism  does  not  admit  transmigra- 
tion :  when  a  being  dies,  a  new  being  is  born  and 
inherits  his  karma  ;  what  transmigrates  is  not  a 
person,  but  his  karma.  This  explanation  is  justi- 
fied by  some  texts  ;  ^  but  it  Avould  be  more  exact 
to  put  the  matter  in  a  difi'erent  way  :  an  existence 
is  a  section  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  soul — or, 
to  use  Buddhist  terms,  of  a  '  series '  composed  of 
thoughts,  sensations,  volition,  and  material  ele- 
ments. This  series  never  had  a  beginning.  It 
has  to  '  eat '  the  fruits  of  a  certain  number  of  acts 
under  certain  conditions,  and  the  experience  of 
these  acts  constitutes  an  existence  (see  Death 
[Buddhist]).  When  this  existence  comes  to  an  end, 
there  are  still  some  acts  to  be  'eaten,'  both  new 
and  old.  The  series,  therefore,  passes  into  another 
existence,  and  lives  a  new  section  of  life,  under  new 
conditions.  It  cannot  be  said  that  acts  are  the 
sole  material  cause  of  this  re-incarnation ;  for  the 
physical  elements  of  the  new  being,  blood  and 
seed,  are  not  intelligent ;  karma  (the  possibilities 
of  retribution  called  karma)  is  not  intelligent ; 
while  the  new  being  is  intelligent  from  the  embryo. 
It  is  the  '  series  '  as  a  Avhole,  with  all  its  moral  and 
material  elements,  that  is  incarnated.  If  the 
series  does  not  dissolve  at  death,  if  it  becomes 
re-incarnate,  it  is  because  its  acts  must  entail 
retribution.  The  new  being  is  what  its  acts  have 
made  it :  all  the  pleasant  and  unpleasant  experi- 
ences to  which  it  will  have  to  submit  are  simply 
the  retribution  of  acts.  In  fact,  there  is  no  agent 
(kartar) ;  there  is  nothing  but  the  act  and  its  fruit ; 
organs,  thoughts,  and  external  things  are  all  the 
fruit  of  acts,  in  the  same  Avay  as  pleasant  and 
unpleasant  sensations. 

3.  Karma  and  destiny. — Over  and  above  human 
energy  and  free  will  Brahnianism  iilaced  destiny 
(daiva,  from  dcva,  'god').  To  Buddhists  destiny 
is  merely  'past  acts.'  The  earlier  Indian  belief 
was  that  the  world  was  re-created  by  Brahma  at 
the  end  of  each  period  of  chaos.  Buddhists  hold 
that  the  whole  universe,  with  all  its  variety,  is  the 
work  of  acts.  But  by  '  acts  '  we  must  lieie  under- 
stand the  combined  mass  of  the  acts  of  all  beings  ; 
e.g.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  re-creation  of  the  world 
there  rise  in  tlie  vast  void  of  the  universe  '  winds 
born  of  acts,'  which  heap  up  the  clouds  from  which 
the  creative  rain  will  pour,  and  so  on  (see  COS- 
MOGONY AND  Cosmology  [Buddiiist]). 

4.  Nature  of  karma.  — '  Act '  was  variously 
interpreted  by  the  Indian  philosophers.     The  early 

1  The  present  writer  has  recently  found  one  itxt  with  this 
meaning,  Abhidharmakoiabhasya,  iii.  24  ;  but  see  ib.  iii.  11  f. 


thinkers  attributed  an  importance  to  liturgical 
action  and  penance  which  Buddhists  contest  or 
even  deny.  For  them  an  act  is  essentially  action 
that  can  be  morally  qualified.  It  is  (1)  volition 
(citetand),  mental  or  spiritual  act  {nidnasa),  and  (2) 
what  is  born  of  volition,  what  is  done  by  volition, 
what  a  person  does  after  having  willed,  i.e.  bodily 
or  vocal  act.  Mental  acts  are  acts  par  excellence, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  act  without  mental  action. 
We  are  what  we  think  ;  we  are  what  we  will.^  No 
act  is  imputable,  or,  in  Buddhist  terminology, 
accumulated  (npachita),  put  in  reserve  for  future 
retribution,  unless  it  is  intentional,  deliberate, 
accomplished,  and  free  from  regret  and  antidote 
(remorse,  confession,  etc.).  Chetavd,  being  mental, 
leaves  traces  {vdsands)  in  the  '  series  of  thoughts ' 
(vljndnasantdna)  •  this  is  the  explanation  of  retri- 
bution. In  certain  cases  the  act  of  thought  is  the 
most  potent  act ;  the  anger  of  a  rsi,  e.g.,  can 
depojiulate  a  whole  region.  But  the  mental  act  is 
not  the  only  act ;  and,  as  a  rule,  '  what  one  does 
after  having  willed '  is  more  important  than  the 
willing.  To  kill  an  enemy  is  more  efficacious  and 
more  serious  than  to  wish  to  kill  him.  Hence  the 
importance  of  physical  and  spoken  acts.  Physical 
and  spoken  acts  make  something  known  (vijna- 
payati),  for  speech  and  gesture  are  significant ; 
they  are,  therefore,  named  vijilapti ;  but  the  Bud- 
dhist school  admits  that  they  create  avijhai)ti.  By 
avijaapti  we  must  understand  a  thing  of  particular 
nature,  derived  from  the  four  great  material  ele- 
ments, earth,  water,  etc.,  but  subtle.  Once  pro- 
duced by  a  conscious  and  voluntary  vocal  or  bodily 
act,  it  exists  and  develops  of  its  own  accord, 
without  the  agency  of  thought,  unconsciously, 
whether  a  man  is  sleeping,  waking,  or  absorbed  in 
contemplation.  It  is  part  of  the  series  that  takes 
the  i^lace  of  the  soul  in  Buddhism. 

5.  Sarhvara  and  asariivara. — Here  we  must 
notice  the  important  tenet  of  samvara,  moral 
restraint,  and  its  opposite,  asamvara.  The  man 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  established  rules  of 
the  community,  undertakes  to  keej^  the  Buddhist 
vows,  or  simply  the  five  rules  '  not  to  kill,'  '  not 
to  steal,'  etc.,  creates  by  this  solemn  declaration 
[vijilapti)  an  avijnapti  of  particular  virtue.  This 
avijnapti  constitutes  what  might  be  compared — 
I'oughly,  of  course — to  the  merit  attaching  to 
religious  vows  in  Christian  theology.  The  merit  of 
the  man  who  has  declared  {vijuapayati)  his  inten- 
tion of  keeping  the  vows  goes  on  increasing.  Every 
abstention  from  murder,  theft,  etc.,  is  reckoned  a 
merit  to  him,  though,  as  a  rule,  it  is  no  special 
merit  to  the  ordinary  man  to  abstain  from  those 
crimes.  The  samvara  constituted  by  the  accept- 
ance of  rules  continues  to  exist  until  the  rules  are 
categorically  renounced — until  an  act  is  committed 
which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  them. 

The  man  who,  on  the  other  hand,  devotes  him- 
self professionally  to  a  certain  sin — the  murderer, 
butcher,  judge,  or  king — lives  in  asamvara,  and  is 
vowed  to  perdition. 

6.  Pure  and  impure  karma. — There  are  two 
kinds  of  acts :  acts  free  from  dsravas,  or  pure 
acts,  and  acts  accompanied  by  dsravas,  or  impure 
acts.  The  meaning  of  dsrava  is  not  quite  certain 
('  deadly  floods '  [according  to  Rhys  Davids] ;  '  dis- 
charge, matter,  pus '  [Childers]),  but  it  is  right  to 
say  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  desire  and 
ignorance  :  '  pure  '  means  free  from  passion  (kleia). 
Being  free  from  desire  and  ignorance,  pure  acts 
have  no  retribution  ;  they  do  not  contribute  to 
existence  ;  they  are,  by  their  nature,  the  destroyer 
of  existence  ;  they  prepare  the  way  to  nirvdiia. 
Such  are  the  '  volitions  '  by  which  one  gets  rid  of 
human  and  transitory  interests  to  contemplate  and 

1  In  this  the  Buddhists  differ  from  the  Jains,  who  do  not 
recognize  mental  acts. 
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meditate  upon  the  four  '  noble  trutlis '  by  which 
one  enters  into  tlie  patli  of  Arhat>liii). 

All  other  acts  are  impure,  and  are  further  dis- 
tinguished as  gooil  or  batl,  merit  or  demerit.  The 
principle  of  distinction  seems  to  be  retril)utii>n  : 
the  act  with  pleasant  rctriliution  is  g(joil  ;  that 
with  unpleasant  retribution  is  bail.  It  may  also  be 
said  that  acts  performed  witii  a  view  to  happiness 
in  tliis  world  are  bad  ;  acts  performed  witli  a  view 
to  happiness  in  tlie  worKl  beyond  are  good.  We 
sometimes  meet  witli  tlie  notewortiiy  statement 
that  good  and  bad  actions  {suc/uiritd  (inadu.ickarUa) 
are  characterized  by  their  intention  for  the  good  or 
harm  of  others. 

7.  Roots  of  karma. — The  good  act  [kuiala]  has 
three  roots  :  the  absence  of  lust  [alobha],  of  hatrcil 
(advesci),  and  of  error  {ainoha).  All  bad  acts  are 
in  contradiction  to  good  acts ;  but  false  doctrine 
alone  (mithi/adrsti) — 'denial  of  good  and  bad,  of 
fruit,  of  salvation' — cuts  the  'roots  of  the  good 
act.'  It  must,  however,  be  strong-strong  (there 
are  nine  categories :  weak-weak,  weak-medium, 
weak-strong,  etc.).  Only  men  can  cut  the  root; 
gods  cannot,  because  they  know  the  retribution  of 
acts ;  women  cannot,  according  to  some  teachers, 
owing  to  their  instability  of  mind.  In  order  to 
cut  the  root,  a  man  nnist  be  an  '  intellectual ' 
(drsticharita),  a  being  capable  of  a  strong  deter- 
mination to  sin  ;  this  excludes  '  passionate  men ' 
(trsndcharita),  eunuchs,  the  damned,  and  animals. 
The  roots  are  restored  by  doubt  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  good  and  evil,  and  by  recovery  of  belief  in 
good  and  evil. 

8.  Classifications  of  karma.  —  Acts  are  distin- 
guished as  of  three  kimls :  good  (ku-icda),  bad 
[akusala),  and  inditierent  [avyukrtn),  i.e.  bene- 
ficial, pernicious,  and  neitlier  the  one  nor  the 
other;  i.e.  acts  protecting  from  suffering  either 
temporarily  (by  assuring  a  happy  lot)  or  finally 
(leading  to  nirvana),  acts  followed  by  unpleasant 
retribution,  and  acts  different  from  both  of  these 
— not  to  be  '  enjoyed  '  pleasantly  or  painfully. 

Acts  may  also  be  classified  as  meritorious  (punya), 
demeritorious  (apunya),  and  fixed  {dniftjya).  The 
good  act  of  the  sphere  of  desire,  i.e.  bearing  fruits 
w'liich  will  be  well  rewarded  in  the  sphere  of  desire 
[Kamadhritu;  see  COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY 
[Buddhist]),  is  called  meritorious  ;  when  it  attaches 
itself  to  a  higher  sphere,  it  is  called  '  fixed.'  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  retribution  of  a  good  act  in  the 
sphere  of  desire  is  not  absolutely  determined  :  an 
action  which  ought  to  have  a  retribution  of  force, 
beauty,  and  so  on,  may  in  fact  be  enjoyed  in  a 
divine,  human,  or  animal  birth.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  good  act  to  be  rewarded  in  the 
higher  spheres  ;  liere  an  act  never  gets  retribution 
in  one  stage  instead  of  in  another.  The  demeri- 
torious act  is  the  bad  act.  The  act  which  is  a 
final  protection  from  sufl'ering,  i.e.  which  leads  to 
nirvana,  is  good  (kiisala),  since  it  is  'pure,'  but 
not  meritorious  (punya). 

9.  Retribution  {vipuka). — The  fruit  of  retribu- 
tion of  acts  includes  not  only  the  sensation,  but 
also  everything  that  determines  the  sensation — 
organs,  etc.  The  three  kinds  of  acts  produce 
agreeable  sensation  {sukhavcdanlya),  disagreeable 
sensation,  and  inditi'erent  sensation.  The  first 
two  are  easily  understood  ;  the  proper  sphere  of 
retribution  for  the  third  is  the  fourth  ecstasy  ;  but 
it  is  also  believed  that  the  indifferent  act  produces 
the  vital  organ,  etc.,  and  other  data  hedonistically 
neutral.     It  is  regarded  as  good,  but  not  intense. 

Acts  may  be  (a)  determinate  (niyata),  and  (b) 
indeterminate  (aniyata) — i.e.,  they  involve  or  do 
not  involve  a  necessary  retribution. 

(a)  Five  kinds  of  acts  are  called  dnantaryas, 
'  immediate,'  because  their  retribution  (hell)  can- 
not be  interrupted  by  an  act  allowing  of  fruit  in 


another  existence  :  matricide,  patricide,  murder  of 
an  Arhat,  schism,  and  lualicious  wounding  of  a 
Buddha.  Mother  and  father  are  benefactors  in 
an  eminent  degree  ;  tlie  Arhat,  the  community, 
and  the  IJiuldha  are  '  fields  of  qualities.'  To  kill 
one's  father  in  the  endeavour  to  kill  flies  is  not 
I'luautaryi  ;  but  to  kill  an  Arhat  without  knowing 
that  he  is  an  Arhat  is  anantarya,  because  the  in- 
tent to  murder  is  determined  :  '  I  shall  kill  some 
one.' 

Acts  said  to  be  '  similar  to  dnantaryas,'  and 
neces.sarily  entailing  hell,  are  violation  of  a  mother 
who  is  an  Arliati,  murder  of  a  liodliisattva,  murder 
of  a  saint  of  the  saik.sa  class,  theft  from  the  com- 
munity, and  destruction  of  a  stupa. 

{h)  The  retribution  of  all  other  acts  may  be 
arrested  (I)  by  the  acquisition  of  the  spiritual  stage 
called  'patience'  (kydnti),  which  brings  one  past 
the  stage  of  retribution  of  acts  loading  to  evil  des- 
tiny, just  as  a  man  may  escape  his  creditors  by 
emigrating ;  (2)  by  the  acquisition  of  the  quality 
of  the  saint  'who  never  returns'  (andgdmin) ;  one 
passes  beyond  the  sphere  of  desire ;  only  those 
acts  bear  fruit  which  must  bear  fruit  in  this 
present  existence  ;  (3)  by  the  acquisition  of  Arhat- 
ship  ;  all  karma  is  destroyed,  with  the  reservation 
already  noteil.  "When,  by  so-called  'worldly'  per- 
fection (laxikika),  i.e.  not  properly  Ljuddliist,  a 
man  obtains  birth  into  the  higher  sj)lieres  and  de- 
tixchincnt  from  all  attection  for  the  sphere  of  desire, 
the  retribution  of  acts  to  be  rewarded  in  the  sphere 
of  desire  is  suspended,  since  the  lower  sphere  can- 
not be  finally  abandoned  except  by  the  '  noble 
path.' 

Good  acts  of  the  body,  voice,  and  thought  are 
imrification  ;  they  arrest,  either  temporarily  or 
finally,  soiling  by  the  passions  of  bad  acts. 

A  distinction  is  also  drawn  between  (1)  the  act 
felt  in  the  same  life  in  which  it  is  accomplished  ; 
(2)  the  act  felt  in  the  following  life ;  and  (3)  the 
act  felt  later. 

10.  Projection  of  karma. — An  existence  is  'pro- 
jected,' or  caused,  hy  an  act ;  but  a  number  of  acts 
combine  to  condition  an  existence,  and  hence  the 
variety  of  human  fortune.  Here  the  theory  of  the 
white-black  act  applies. 

Every  bad  act  is  black  ;  the  act  that  is  jfood  in  relation  to 
the  higher  spheres  is  white  ;  the  act  that  is  ^ood  in  relation 
to  the  sphere  of  desire  is  white-black,  because,  beinjf  always 
weak,  it  is  always  mixed  with  evil.  It  is  good  in  itself,  but 
co-exists  in  the  '  series '  (soul)  along  with  bad  acta. 
A  human  existence  cannot  be  projected  except  by 
a  good  act.  But,  supposing  this  existence  follows 
an  infernal  existence,  the  latter  has  been  projected, 
in  the  course  of  the  existence  i)rece<ling  it,  by  a 
bad  act  '  to  be  punished  in  a  following  e.xistence' ; 
the  former  has  been  projected,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  preceding  existence,  by  a  good  act  '  to  be 
rewarded  in  an  existence  following  the  follow- 
ing.' In  a  human  existence  following  upon  an 
infernal  existence,  a  man  may  have  a  short  life, 
or  may  sutler  scarcity  of  food  and  property,  or 
may  wed  an  unfaithful  wife,  etc.  All  these  niis- 
f(n-tunes  are  the  fruit  of  the  stream  (nisyanda) 
of  murder,  theft,  adultery,  etc.,  which  have  had 
infernal  existence  as  their  fruit  of  retribution 
{vipdka). 

A  man  causes  suffering  to  the  living  being  whom 
he  kills,  therefore  he  must  suffer  in  hell  (vipdka) ; 
he  makes  him  die,  therefore  he  must  himself  die 
soon  (nisyanda). 

Acts  have  also  a  fruit  of  a  general  kind.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  little  cosmic  period  (antarakalpa  ; 
see  Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  [Buddhist]), 
plants  etiolate,  are  crushed  by  stones  and  rain,  and 
bear  little  fruit ;  this  is  the  result  of  a  super- 
abundance of  murder,  theft,  etc.  —  the  fruit  of 
karma  as  sovereign  (adhipati).  The  creation  of 
the  universe  is  the  result  of  the  acts  of  all  beings 
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together;  the  hells  are  created  by  the  acts  that 
require  to  be  punished  in  hell,  and  so  on. 

II.  Paths  of  karma. — Among  good  and  bad  acts 
ten  paths  of  acts  (karmapatha)  are  distinguished 
because  of  their  gravity  :  (a)  for  the  body  :  murder, 
theft,  and  forbidden  love  ;  (b)  for  the  voice:  lying, 
slander,  insolence,  and  '  unprofitable  conversation ' 
(stultiloquium,  etc.);  (c)  for  the  spirit:  covetous- 
ness,  malice,  and  false  doctrine.  Their  opposites 
are  abstention  from  murder,  etc. 

False  doctrine  {mithyadx^ti)  is  the  denial  of  good  and  evil, 
of  retribution  and  salvation.  It  is  bad  because  it  is  the  principle 
of  the  viill  to  hurt  others. 

The  first  seven,  from  murder  to  '  stultiloquium,' 
are  physical  and  spoken  acts  {karnui),  and  paths 
of  acts  (karmapatha),  i.e.  paths  of  mental  action, 
i.e.  volition  (chetand) ;  the  last  three,  covetousness, 
malice,  and  false  doctrine,  are  not  acts,  but  simply 
paths  of  volition.  Confusion  of  passions  {Mesas) 
with  acts  must  be  avoided. 

We  must  further  distinguish  in  an  act  the  pre- 
paration, the  act  proper,  and  the  '  back '  (prstha) — 
e.g.,  all  the  preparation  for  the  murder  of  an  animal 
by  the  butcher  (the  going  to  the  market  to  buy  the 
beast,  etc.),  the  actual  death-dealing  blow,  and 
the  cutting  up  and  selling  of  the  meat.  The  act 
proper  alone  constitutes  the  '  path  of  act ' ;  and 
hence  important  consequences  arise  from  the  point 
of  view  of  responsibility. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  '  path  of  act '  pre- 
supposes accurate  knowledge  of  what  one  is  doing, 
and  is  incompatible  with  a  mistake  in  the  person. 
When  one  is  in  doubt  whether  the  thing  which  he 
hits  is  alive  or  not,  he  is  thinking  of  destruction, 
but  not  of  murder.  The  Jains  hold  that  the  man 
who  commits  a  murder  without  intent  is  none  the 
less  guilty,  just  as  a  man  who  touches  fire  is  burned. 

This,  however,  would  lead  to  palpable  absurdities.  The  Jain 
himself  would  be  culpable  for  preaching  terrible  austerities  ; 
the  embryo  and  the  mother  would  be  culpable  for  making-  each 
other  suffer;  the  murdered  being  himself  would  be  culpable, 
since  he  is  the  origin  of  the  action  of  murder.  Further,  a  man 
would  not  be  guilty  of  murder  if  he  got  another  person  to 
commit  it ;  for  we  are  not  burned  if  we  touch  fire  by  means  of 
another. 

AH  this  is  very  well  worked  out,  but  in  other 
things  the  school  is  not  so  wise. 

If  a  man  has  intercourse  with  another  man's  wife,  thinking 
that  she  is  his  own,  he  is  not  guilty  of  adultery.  If  he  has 
mtercourse  with  another's  wife  while  thinking  that  she  is  the 
wife  of  a  third  man,  opinions  differ  as  to  his  guilt.  Some  hold 
him  guilty  of  adultery,  for  the  wife  of  another  man  is  the  object 
of  the  preparation  and  the  object  of  the  indulgence.  Others 
say  that  there  is  no  adultery,  for  the  object  of  the  preparation 
and  the  object  of  the  indulgence  are  different  persons. 

The  somewhat  mechanical  and  very  .scholastic 
character  of  the  Buddhist  theory  of  retribution 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  subjective  and  objective 
elements  in  giving. 

For  a  thorough  valuation  of  the  merit  of  giving,  or  charity 
(ddnq),  we  must  take  into  account  (1)  the  qualities  of  the  giver 
(faith,  morality,  learning,  etc.),  and  the  manner  of  giving  (with 
respect,  with  the  right  hand,  at  the  opportune  moment,  etc  )  • 
(2)  the  qualities  of  the  object  given  (excellence  in  colour,' smell' 
etc.) ;  and  (3)  the  qualities  of  the  person  who  receives  •  (a)  excel- 
lence in  relation  to  his  lot  in  life ;  a  gift  made  to  an  immoral 
man  has  100  tunes  the  value  of  one  made  to  an  animal  •  (b) 
excellence  due  to  suffering ;  a  gift  to  an  invalid,  a  person  who 
IS  cold,  etc.  ;  (c)  excellence  due  to  services  received  (parents 
preacher  of  the  True  Law,  etc.);  and  {d)  excellence  due  to 
qualities  (morality,  knowledge,  etc.). 

There  is  a  hierarchy  among  acts — e.g.,  whether 
one's  destiny  is  human,  or  infernal,  etc.,  is  deter- 
mined by  morality  (sila,  abstention  from  murder, 
etc.).  Gifts  are  only  a  sort  of  extra,  to  assure 
riches  and  other  enjoyments. 

LiTKRATnRB. — Ahhidharmakosahhosya,  ch.  iv.  (tr.  in  Miision 
Louvain,  1914),  gives  a  complete  rt^sumd  of  the  doctrine  of 
karma  in  Buddhism  ;  R.  Spence  Hardy,  Manual  nf  Biidh- 
^  ",  ^o"<^o">  1880,  p.  461  f. ;  '  Birth  Stories '  (Jdtakas)  and 
Avadanas  contaiji  many  details  on  the  retribution  of  karma  ■ 
see,  e.g.,  E.  Chavannes,  Cinq  cents  contes  et  apologues  extraits 
duTnpitaka,  Paris,  1911.  Every  work  on  the  philosophies  and 
religions  of  India  contains  some  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
kanna—e.g.,  E.  W.  Hopkins,  The  Religiom  of  India,  London, 


1896,  pp.  199, 231,  etc. ;  A.  Barth,  The  Religions  of  India,  do.  1882, 
pp.  77,  110 ;  P.  Oltramare,  Ilist.  des  idies  th^osophiques  dan's 
I'Inde,  i.  (Paris,  1906)  99,  196  ;  H.  C.  Warren,  Buddhism  in 
Translations,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1896,  Index,  s.v.  'Karma'; 
R.  C.  Childers,  Diet,  of  the  Pali  Language,  London,  1875,  pp.' 
178  f.,  198.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  articles  by 
E.  W.  Hopkins  on  '  Modifications  of  the  Karma  Doctrine '  in 
JRAS,  1906,  pp.  581-593,  1907,  pp.  665-672,  which  give  a  clear 
view  of  the  contradictions  and  evolution  of  the  doctrine.  For 
the  theory  of  the  Jains,  who  regard  action  as  a  subtle  matter, 
see  the  texts  translated  by  H.  Jacob!  in  SEE  xxii.  [1884]  and 
xlv.  [1895],  and  of.  art.  Jainism. 

L.  DE  LA  VALLEE  PoUSSIN. 
KARMA-MARGA.— Of  the  three  ways  of  salva- 
tion as  commonly  conceived  in  orthodox  Hinduism, 
karma-marga,  jndna-nndrga,  and  bhakti-mdrga,  the 
first,  though  least  considered  by  the  philosophers, 
has  probably  been  most  followed  by  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  people.  These  three  ways  —  though  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  each  other  (in  this 
resembling  the  respective  Gospels  of  the  Apostles 
James,  John,  and  Paul,  with  their  peculiar  stress 
laid  upon  the  necessity  for  works,  knowledge,  and 
faith),  and  combined,  as  in  the  Bhagavad-Gitd,  into 
one  consistent  system— have  usually  been  placed 
to  .some  extent  in  mutual  opposition,  and  may 
well  be  treated  separately  here.  In  particular, 
we  shall  find  a  certain  opposition  between  works 
and  knowledge ;  the  idea  of  bhakti,  loving  faith, 
is  of  considerably  later  origin.  The  doctrine  of 
salvation  according  to  works  will  best  be  treated 
by  considering  the  relative  importance  attached 
to  it  in  the  different  phases  of  religious  develop- 
ment in  India,  taken  in  the  following  order . 
Rigveda,  Brahmanas,  the  philosophical  Brahmanic 
development,  the  Dharmasastras  as  reflecting  popu- 
lar Brahmanism,  and  the  Bhagavad-Gitd.  But 
it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  real 
line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  these 
periods ;  each  merges  insensibly  into,  or  exists 
contemporaneously  with,  the  other. ^ 

(1)  In  the  Rigveda  the  gods  are  concrete,  active, 
anthropomorphic  beings  ;  therefore  man's  attitude 
towards  them  must  also  be  something  concrete  and 
active.  They  are  not  mere  abstractions  to  be  ap- 
prehended only  by  the  intellect,  or  by  some  process 
of  mystical  cognition  ;  but  they  are  beings,  whose 
works  can  be  perceived  by  the  ordinary  senses,  and 
who  must,  therefore,  be  propitiated  and  appeased 
by  concrete  actions.  Hence  sacrifice,  though  not 
as  yet  grown  to  unwieldy  proportions,  is  a  necessary 
means  to  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  a 
share  in  that  after  life  which,  though  still  misty 
and  undetermined,  is  the  aim  of  all.  Some  have 
seen  in  the  hymns  only  a  simj)Ie  nature-poetry, 
others  only  the  accompaniment  of  an  elaborate 
sacrificial  ritual.  The  truth  probably  lies  in  the 
middle  way,  that,  while  many  are  simple  out- 
bursts of  devotional    feeling,   some   undoubtedly 

gossess  a  strictly  ritualistic  setting.^  But  sacri- 
ce  alone  was  not  sufficient ;  for  to  find  favour 
with  heaven  a  man  must  also  be  jDiously  minded 
towards  gods  and  manes,  liberal  towards  priests, 
courageous,  and  truthful ;  Avhile  in  the  last  book 
we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  the  demand  for 
those  ascetic  austerities  that  attained  to  such  a 
monstrous  growth  in  later  time.s.^ 

(2)  Coming  to  the  Brdhmcinas,  we  find  a  complete 
change.  The  sacrifice,  now  called  karma,  or  work 
par  excellence,  is  all-important.  It  overshadows 
the  Avhole  of  life ;  every  action  must  be  regulated 
with  regard  to  it ;  and  without  it  nothing  can  be 
obtained  or  hoped  for.  By  its  means  alone  can  a 
man  expect  to  attain  salvation,  still  for  the  most 
part  looked  upon  as  a  material  heaven.^  Not  only 
men  but  the  gods  also  are  subject  to  its  influence, 

1  Von  Schroeder,  Indiens  Literatxir  und  Cultur,  p.  291; 
Hopkins,  Religions  of  India,  p.  7. 

2  Cf.  Hopkins,  p.  13  ff.,  and  literature  there  quoted. 

3  Rigveda,  x.  cliv.  2,  cix.  i ;  Hopkins,  p.  148. 

4  Hopkins,  p.  204  ff. 
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and  by  it  have  obtained  their  present  position.' 
Henceforward  kar)na,  as  a  way  of  salvation, 
alwaj's  carries  with  it  the  connotation  of  sacri- 
fice and  ritual.  The  intention  that  accompanies 
the  deed  is  of  no  inijiortance,  only  the  deed  itself.* 
At  the  same  time  tlie  power  of  good  actions  is 
recognized.  In  the  Brahmanas  we  meet  with 
the  phrase  'man's  debts.'  These  debts  are,  to 
the  gods,  sacrifice ;  to  the  seers,  study  of  the 
Veda ;  to  the  manes,  ott'spiing ;  to  fellow-men, 
hospitality.  Whoever  pays  them  has  discharired 
all  his  duties,  and  by  him  all  is  obtained,  all  is 
won.* 

(3)  Meanwhile  philosophic  specnlation  had  ad- 
vanced. The  universe  was  no  longer  an  aggre- 
gation of  separate  material  entities.  Behind  all 
was  one  uniform  self-existent  cause.'*  Individual 
souls  owe  their  self-consciousness  to  the  action  of 
ignorance  on  the  primal  non- conscious  cause, 
Brahman  ;  the  whole  material  world  is  the  result 
of  illusion.  Self-consciousness  will  continue  as 
long  as  actions  which  lead  to  re-birth  (sanisdra) 
continue.*  The  aim  of  religion  or  philosophy  is 
to  free  the  individual  from  re-birth  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  self-consciousness.  This  result  can 
be  attained  only  by  knowledge,  jnana,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  essential  unity  of  the  seeming 
individual  with  Brahman.  This  is  the  j'Mna- 
murga,  as  opposed  to  the  karma-mdrga,  or  path 
of  Avorks,  which  can  lead  only  to  re-biith,  in 
accordance  with  the  truth  that  every  action 
must  be  followed  by  its  reaction.  But,  despite 
this  necessity  for  desisting  from  action,  the 
Vedantist  recognizes  that  such  a  course,  at  least 
at  first,  is  not  altogether  possible.  By  a  right 
series  of  actions  the  searcher  after  salvation  may 
fit  himself  to  proceed  to  the  higher  knowledge  : 
the  karma-mdrgck  leads  into  the  judna-mdrga,  by 
which  alone  the  goal  is  to  be  reached.  Kamanuja, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  VedCinta-sutra,  says  : 

'  For  the  fact  is  that  the  enquiry  into  Brahman — the  fruit  of 
which  enquiry  is  infinite  in  nature  and  permanent — follows 
immediately  in  the  case  of  him  who,  having  read  the  Veda 
together  witli  its  auxiliary  disciplines  [i.e.  that  part  of  religious 
literature  dealing  with  actions,  the  kaiiaakdri4(i],  has  reached 
the  knowledge  that  the  fruit  of  mere  works  is  limited  and  non- 
permanent,  and  hence  has  conceived  the  desire  of  final  release.'  6 

But,  since  actions  may  lead  to  the  higher  path 
of  knowledge,  where  is  to  be  found  the  authority 
to  decide  the  kind  of  actions  necessary  ?  This  is 
the  Veda.  Speaking  of  the  authority  of  the  Veda, 
Sankara  says : 

'  Here  others  raise  the  following  objection  : — Although   the 
Veda  is  the  means  of  gaining  a  right  knowledge  of  Brahman, 
yet  it  uitipjates  Brahman  only  as  the  object  of  certain  injunc- 
tions. .  .  .  Why  so  t    Because  the  Veda  has  the  purjaort  of  either 
'  instigating  to  action  or  restraining  from  It.'  ^ 

But  to  make  the  Veda  the  final  authority  by  no 
means  solves  all  difficulties.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
karma  prescribed  by  the  Veda  consists  of  sacri6ce. 
To  begin  with,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  before 
and  during  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Brah- 
manas, among  Bnlhmans  belonging  to  dittevent 
schools  and  different  localities,  difierent  sacrificial 
customs  had  arisen,  but  that,  after  the  Brahmanas 
had  been  composed  and  had  acquired  some  sort  of 
general  authority,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  reconcile 
these  outside  sacrificial  practices  with  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  Brahmanas.  Further,  even  within 
the  Veda  itself  was  to  be  found  a  mass  of  bewilder- 
ing inconsistencies — a  fact  not  surprising,  when  we 
consider  the  great  difierences  in  time,  authorship, 
and  purpose.  The  difficulties  thus  arising  were 
many.     A  few  of  the  more  typical  may  be  men- 

1  &atapatha  Brdhmarfa,  iii.  i.  4.  3,  iv.  iii.  2.  5  ;  Aitareya  Br. 
n.  i.  1. 

2  ^at.  Br.  I.  vi.  3.  8. 

3  lb.  I.  vii.  2.  1  ff.;  Hopkins,  p.  202 f. 
■»  See  artt.  Vedanta  and  Saxkqya. 

5  See  art.  Karma.  6  SBE  xlviii.  [1904]  3  f. 

T  SBE  xxxiv.  [1890]  23  f.;  cf.  also  the  Bhasya  on  Jaimini- 
Sutra,  I.  i.  2.  5,  quoted  by  Sarikara. 


tioned.  It  sometimes  happened  that  the  Brahmana- 
passage  describing  the  action  of  a  certain  sacrilice 
was  not  always  in  harmony  with  the  mantra  to  be 
recited  during  the  performance  : 

'  The  Brahmaya-jiassage  maintains  that  from  out  a  series  of 
sacrificial  acta  a  certain  one  is  to  be  performed  in  the  sixth 
place,  while  in  the  section  tliat  contains  the  mantras  accom- 
panying the  series  of  acts  the  mantra  referring  to  the  particular 
act  occupies  the  tenth  place.'  i 

Again,  it  may  not  be  made  quite  clear  who  it  is 
that  must  perform  the  sacrifice,  or  how  exactly  any 
one  of  the  numerous  modilications  of  the  typical 
sacritices,  which  the  Veda  describes  in  full  (ietail, 
is  to  be  performed.  The  necessity  for  clearing  up 
all  such  obscure  points  led  to  the  formation  of  a  set 
of  rules,  in  accordance  with  which  it  was  possible 
to  .settle  disputed  points  without  impugning  in  any 
way  the  authority  of  the  Veda. 

'So  for  instance  ...  it  is  laid  down  that,  whenever  the  place 
of  the  mantras  accompanying  a  certain  action  and  the  place 
assigned  to  the  action  by  a  Brahmaija-passage  are  in  conflict, 
the  mantra  is  to  have  greater  weight  than  the  Brahmana, 
because  the  former,  being  actually  recited  during  the  sacrifice, 
is  connected  with  it  more  intimately  than  the  latter,  which  is 
not  directly  used  during  the  performance.'  * 

These  rules,  and  the  principles  lying  behind 
them,  are  collected  in  the  siitras  of  Jaimini,  which 
form  the  ground  of  the  Purva-minulihsd,  or  '  Pre- 
liminary Investigation,'  as  opposed  to  the  Uttara- 
m'lmdvisd,  or  'Secondary  Investigation'  (i.e.  into 
the  nature  of  Brahman) ;  for  the  necessity  of 
works  comes  before  the  necessity  of  knowledge. 
The  Purva-mimdihsaka  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  criteria  of  knowledge.  They  are 
live  in  number :  sense-perception,  inference,  com- 
parison, presumption,  and  verbal  information,  with 
sometimes  a  sixth — non-existence.  But  of  only  one 
do  they  make  considerable  use — snbcla,  or  verbal 
information,  i.e.  Scripture.  For  duty  cannot  rest 
on  human  authority,  which  is  fallible,  but  must 
rest  on  some  infallible  authority,  and  this  is  found 
only  in  tlie  Veda.  Hence  there  follows  the  neces- 
sity of  proving  the  infallibility  and  superhuman 
origin  [apauruscyatva)  of  the  Veda  (for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  proof  see  Max  Miiller,  Six  Systems 
of  Indian  Fhilosophy,  p.  270  ff".).  For  the  rest  the 
Allmdvisd  is  occupied  with  the  explanation  and 
conciliation,  in  accordance  with  those  princii)les 
of  interpretation  and  authority,  of  apparently 
conflicting  instructions  and  statements  contained 
in  the  Veda. 

(4)  We  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  we 
can  consider  how  these  two  different  religious 
attitudes — salvation  according  to  works  and  salva- 
tion according  to  knowledge — were  combined  into 
one  consistent  system  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
everyday  life.  This  is  seen  in  the  precepts  of  the 
Dharma§dstras — books  dealing  with  religious  and 
social  duties.  In  this  respect  their  prescriptions 
concern  only  the  three  upper— or  Aiyan — castes ; 
neither  with  t\\Q  karma-mar ganox  with  i\\ejnuna- 
mdrga  has  the  Sudra  anything  to  do.  For  the 
Aryan  it  was  necessary  as  a  boy  to  study  the  Veda ; 
as  a  householder  to  perform  sacrifices ;  and,  finally, 
there  was  an  ever-growing  desire  to  spend  the  last 
few  years  of  life  in  the  quiet  shelter  of  the  forest, 
or  as  a  beggar,  wandering  from  village  to  village, 
ever  in  search  of  that  knowledge  of  his  own  unity 
with  the  universal  Brahman  which  alone  could 
bring  final  release  from  the  cycle  of  birth  and  death. 
In  this  way,  with  the  passing  of  time  the  life  of  an 
Aryan  came  to  be  divided  into  four  definite  stages, 
called  diraiiias.  At  a  certain  age,  which  varied 
with  the  caste  to  which  the  boy  belonged  (for  the 
Brahman  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  j'ear),  the  young 
Aryan  was  sent  to  the  house  of  a  Brahman,  there 
to  live  and  be  taught  the  Veda.  For  a  period  which 
might  vary  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  years,^  the 
student  must  remain  with  his  teacher,  whom  it  was 
1  Tliibaut,  A  rthasn ihgraha,  p.  iv.  2  Jt),  p.  v. 

3  Zpastamba-dharmasulra,  i.  i.  2.  12-16. 
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his  constant  duty  to  help  and  care  for.  In  return 
for  this  the  teaclier,  called  the  guru,  instructed  the 
student,  or  brahmacharin,  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Veda.  At  the  end  of  his  time  of  study 
the  hrnhmacharin  left  the  house  of  his  guru,  and 
■with  the  title  of  sndtaka,  'one  Avho  has  bathed,' 
entered  into  the  dsrama  of  a  grhastha,  'liouse- 
holder.'  Now,  in  addition  to  the  duties  which  he 
owed  his  family,  he  had  to  engage  in  a  dehnite 
series  of  sacrifices  addressed  to  the  gods  and  the 
spirits  of  his  ancestors.  But,  when  his  sons  were 
grown  up  and  could  themselves  found  families,  his 
duties  were  finished  ;  the  end  of  the  way  of  works 
was  already  in  sight.  With  or  without  his  wife 
he  might  now  take  refuge  in  the  forest  as  a  vdna- 
prastha ;  freed  from  almost  all  duties  and  sacred 
rites,  he  was  at  liberty  to  spend  his  days  in 
meditation.  Last  of  all,  renouncing  everj'  remain- 
ing ciuty,  he  Avas  ready  to  enter  the  final  stage  of 
a  sannydsiii,  and  to  leave  behind  him  for  ever  the 
karma-mdrga,  free  to  travel  along  the  path  of 
knowledge,  wandering  from  village  to  village, 
until  death  removed  the  last  barrier  that  prevented 
his  absorption  into  the  universal  Brahman.  In 
this  way  the  journey,  taken  by  not  a  few,  began 
upon  the  path  of  works  and  ended  upon  the  path 
of  knowledge. 

(5)  Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  the  doctrine  of 
works  as  it  appears  in  the  Bhagavad-Gitd.  Hither- 
to the  works  that  have  been  included  under  the 
designation  of  karma  have  been  chiefly  the  sacrifices 
and  general  religious  duties  laid  down  in  the 
Brahmanas  and  the  law-books,  and  they  have 
been  performed  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the  per- 
former. In  the  Bhagavad-Gitd  we  meet  with  a 
completely  different  conception.  Knowledge  is  no 
longer  the  only  way  that  leads  to  salvation  ;  that 
may  be  reached  also  through  bhakti  (loving  faith), 
or  by  works.  But  works,  to  be  efficacious  for 
salvation,  must  be  disinterested.  The  karma-yoga, 
as  this  rule  of  works  is  called,  has  two  phases.  In 
the  first  the  follower  of  the  rule  must  discharge  all 
his  religious  and  social  duties  in  utter  indifference 
and  unattachment  to  their  fruits.  He  makes  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord  of  all  his  works,  so  that  they 
no  longer  bind  his  soul  to  existence.  Thus  detached 
from  all  desires,  he  gains  final  redemption.  The 
following  verse  is  typical : 

'This  world  is  fettered  by  works,  save  in  the  work  that  has 
for  its  end  the  sacrifice.  Work  to  this  end  do  thou  fulfil,  O  son 
of  liunti,  free  from  attachment'  i— in  the  words  of  the  Christian  : 
'  Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God.'  2    For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  see  art. 

BlIAOAVAD-GlTA. 

The  attitude  of  Buddhism  differs  little  in  this 
respect.  In  fact,  one  may  reasonably  surinise  that 
the  author  of  the  Bhagavad-Gitd  Avas  influenced 
by  Buddhist  doctrines.  Sellishness  is  the  one  thing 
that  the  Buddhist  must  avoid  ;  acts  performed  with 
reference  to  self  only  bind  the  doer  more  firmly  to 
the  Avheel  of  existence  ;  but  works  of  unselfish  love 
are  without  eflect,  except  in  so  far  as  they  bring 
the  Avorker  nearer  that  absolute  detachment  which 
alone  can  open  the  gates  of  nirvana. 

'Our  mind  shall  not  waver.  No  evil  speech  will  we  utter. 
Tender  and  compassionate  will  we  abide,  loving  in  heart,  void 
of  malice  within  .  .  .  and  with  that  fcelin;,'  [love]  as  a  basis,  we 
will  ever  be  suffusing  the  whole  world  with  thought  of  love, 
far-reaching,  grown  great,  beyond  measure,  void  of  antrer  and 
ill-will.' 3  " 

To-day  in  India  Ave  may  still  find  the  old  contrast 
betAveen  the  path  of  knoAvledge  and  the  path  of 
works.  There  is  the  philosopher,  avIio  sits  meditat- 
ing on  the  infinite  and  aAvaiting  the  moment  of 
final  salvation  ;  and  there  is  the  peasant,  sacrificing 
his  goats  to  Siva  or  to  Kali,  and  i)unctiliously 
performing  the  multifarious  round  of  prescribed 
♦luties  in  his  journey  along  the  karma-mdrga,  by 

1  Bhagavad-Gitd,  tr.  Barnett,  iii.  9.  2  1  Co  1031 

»  Majjhima-nikaya,  i.  129,  tr.  Rhys  Davids. 


Avhich  he  hopes  in  the  next  birth  to  obtain  a  better 
position  on  tiie  Avheel  of  life. 

LlTKBATHRE.— Cf.  artt^  A^RAMA,  BHAGAVAD-GlTit,  BlIAKTI- 
MARQA,       IJUDDHISM,       jNAKA-iljRGA,       KaRMA,      MlMAMSA,      and 

Nyaya.  For  Rigveda  and  Brahmanas :  E.  W.  Hopkins, 
27ie  Relifjions  of  India,  London,  1896,  pp.  3-23,  147  ff.,  If)9-:iu7  ; 
SCB  xxix.  [188B]  and  xxx.  [lS92]passim,  fora  minute  description 
of  sacrificial  ritual.  For  Purva-mimdmsd :  Max  Muller, 
Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy,  London,  1899,  ch.  v. ;  G. 
Thibaut,  Arthasarhgraha,  Benares,  1882  (Introd.  and  text); 
SHE  xxxviii.  [1896],  Introd.,  passim;  E.  B.  Cowell  and  A.  E. 
Gough,  Sarva-Dar^ana-Saihgraha,  iLondon,  1882,  ch.  xii.  For 
the  Four  A^ramas :  SBE  xxv.  [1886]  chs.  ii.-vi.  ;  L.  von 
Schroeder,  Indiens  Literatur  und  Cultur,  Leipzig,  1887,  p. 
202  ff.  For  Karma-yoga  :  R.Ga.rhe,  Die  Bhagavadglta,heipzig, 
1905,  pp.  49-54;  L.  D.  Barnett,  Bhagavadgitd,  London,  19U5, 

pp-  64-71.  11.  L.  Turner. 

KARMATIANS.— See  Carmatians. 

KARNAPRAYAG  (Skr.  Karnapraydga,  'the 
sacred  river  junction  of  Karna'). — A  place  in  the 
British  Himalayan  province  of  Garlnval  in  N. 
India,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Alaknanda 
(q.v.)  and  the  Pindar  rivers  ;  lat.  30°  16'  N.,  long. 
I'd"  15'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  2300  ft.  above  sea- 
IcA'el.  It  is  an  important  place  of  pilgrimage  on 
the  upper  sources  of  the  Ganges. 

As  its  name  denotes,  it  is  connected  Avith  the 
legend  of  Karna,  half-brother  of  the  Pandava 
heroes  of  the  Mahdhhdrata  epic.  He  Avas  the  son 
of  Kunti  by  Surya,  the  sun-god,  and  Avas  born 
fully  equipped  Avith  arms  and  armour.  He  was 
exposed  by  his  mother,  and  reared  by  Nandana  or 
Adhiratha,  charioteer  of  the  Avarrior  Dhrtarashtra. 
India,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Brahman,  induced  him 
to  surrender  his  divine  cuirass,  and  gave  him  in 
return  a  magical  javelin  charged  Avith  certain 
death  to  the  enemy.  Karna  fought  in  the  great 
Avar,  and  Avas  finally  slain  by  a  crescent-shaped 
arroAv  discharged  by  Arjuna.  The  region  from 
Avhicli  the  streams  Avhich  form  the  Ganges  rise  is 
closely  associated  Avith  the  story  of  the  Pandavas, 
and  many  places,  like  this,  are  supposed  to  gain 
their  sanctity  from  them  and  their  companions. 
The  temple  dedicated  to  the  hero  and  some  other 
remains  are  of  no  architectural  importance. 

Literature. — E.  T.  Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gaz.  iii.  [Allaha- 
bad, 18S6]  394  f.  ;  A.  Fuhrer,  Mon.  Antiq.  and  Inscr.  iV.  W.P. 
and  Oudh,  do.  1891,  p.  45  ;  IGI  xv.  [1908]  60.  For  the  legend  of 
Karna  see  J.  Dowson,  Classical  Dictionary,  London,  1879,  p. 
150  f.  W.  Crooke. 

KATABANIANS.— See  Sab^ans. 

KATAS  (according  to  Cunningham,  from  Skr. 
katdksa,  'sidelong  glance'). — One  of  the  famous 
places  of  pilgrimage  in  N.  Pan  jab,  a  holy  pool  in 
the  Jlnlam  District ;  lat.  32°  43'  N.,  long.  71°  59'  E. 
The  name  is  derived,  accoi-ding  to  the  Brahmanical 
legend,  from  the  fact  that  Siva  Avas  so  inconsolable 
at  the  loss  of  his  Avife,  Sati,  that  the  tears  falling 
from  his  eyes  formed  the  sacred  lake  Puskara,  or 
Pokhar,  and  the  Katfiksa  pool.  The  place  has  been 
identified  Avith  the  Sang-ho-pu-lo,  or  Sinhapura,  of 
Hiuen  Tsiang  (S.  Beal,  Buddhist  Records  of  the 
Western  World,  London,  1906,  i.  143  f.);  but  the 
question  of  distances  renders  this  improbable. 

'The  Sat-ghara,  or  "seven  temples,"  are  attributed  to  the 
Pandus,  who  are  said  to  have  lived  at  Katas  during  a  portion  of 
their  twelve  years'  wanderings.  On  examining  the  place  care- 
fully I  found  the  remains  of  no  less  than  twelve  temples,  which 
are  clustered  together  in  the  north-east  corner  of  tlie  old  fort. 
Their  general  style  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Kashmir  temples,  of 
which  the  chief  characteristics  are  dentils,  trefoil  arches,  fluted 
pillars,  and  pointed  roofs,  all  of  whicli  are  found  in  tlie  temples 
of  Katils  and  of  other  places  in  the  Salt  Range.  Unfortunately 
these  temples  .are  so  much  ruined  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
out  their  details  with  any  accuracy  ;  but  enough  is  left  to  show 
that  they  belong  to  the  later  style  of  Kashmirian  architecture 
which  prevailed  under  the  Karkola  and  Varman  dynasties  from 
A.  D.  C25  to  939 '  (A.  Cunningham,  Arch.  Survey  Reports,  ii.  [1871] 
189). 

Literature. — Besides  Cunningham's  Report  quoted  above, 
see  Gaz.  Jhilam  District,  Lahore,  1833-84,  p.  36  ff.  ;  IGI  xv. 

[1908]  150  f.  W.  Crooke. 
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KATMANDU,  KATHMANPU  (Hindi  kath, 
Skr.  kusthd,  '  woutl' ;  irnnulua,  'a  Imt  or  shed  '). — 
The  capital  of  tlio  kinj^dom  of  Ne;)rii ;  lat.  27°  42' 
N.,  long.  85'  12'  E.,  towards  the  W.  side  of  tlie 
vallej^  at  the  junction  of  the  Ba<;hniatl  and  Visiiu- 
niati  rivers.  It  lias  been  known  by  many  names 
—the  earliest  Mafiiu  Patau,  'city  of  Mafiju,'  after 
Manjusri,  the  Bodiii.sattva  ;  YindesI ;  Kiintipur  ; 
and  Kathmaiidu  or  Kathmadu  ;  the  last  said  to  be 
derived  from  an  ancient  building,  originally  made 
of  wood,  whicli  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
near  the  Darbar  palace.  According  to  Brown 
(Pictu7'esque  Nepal,  p.  65),  a  buikling  still  exists 
which  is  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  wood  of 
one  monster  tree.  The  city  is  oblong  in  form,  and, 
according  to  the  Buddhist  Newar  tradition,  it  was 
built  in  the  shajje  of  the  sword  of  its  founder, 
Manjusri,  M-hile  the  Hindus  profess  that  it  re- 
sembles the  scimitar  of  their  goddess. 

Kirkpatrick  {Account,  p.  159),  who  visited  the  city  in  1703, 
suggests  that  the  name  of  the  place  is  derived  from  'its 
numerous  wooden  temples,  which  are,  indeed,  among  the  most 
Striking  objects  it  offers  to  the  eye.  .  .  .  Besides  these,  Khat- 
mandu  contains  several  other  temples  on  a  large  scale,  and 
constructed  of  brick,  with  two,  three,  and  four  sloping  roofs, 
diminishing  gradually  as  they  ascend,  and  terminating  prettv 
generally  in  pinnacles,  which,  as  well  as  some  of  the  superior 
roofs,  are  splendidly  gilt  and  produce  a  very  picturesque  effect ' 
(for  a  discussion  of  the  Nepal  stvle  of"  architecture  see  J. 
Fergusson,  Hut.  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Arch fi,  i.  277  ff.). 

A  notable  feature  of  some  of  these  temples  is  the 
profusion  of  indecent  carvings,  the  intention  being 
to  scare  evil  spirits  (Crooke,  PR^  i.  68  f.).  One  of 
the  most  important  Hindu  temples  is  that  dedi- 
cated to  Taleju,  or  Talliju,  the  local  form  of  Tulsi 
Bhavani,  the  goddess  of  the  holy  basil  plant  (Ocy- 
mum  sanchim),  who,  with  the  saint  Gorakhnath, 
is  the  guardian  deity  of  the  royal  family. 

'  In  front  of  several  of  the  temples  are  tall  monoliths,  some 
surmounted  by  figures  of  old  Rajas,  others  by  the  winged 
figure  of  Garur  [Garuria].  The  figures  are  often  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  facing  a  temple,  and  are  generally  overhung  by  a 
brazen  snake,  on  whose  head  is  perciied  a  little  bird.  Not  far 
from  the  palace,  and  close  to  one  of  the  temples,  is  an  enormous 
bell,  suspended  to  two  stone  pillars;  and  in  another  building 
are  two  huge  drums,  about  eight  feet  in  diameter.  .  .  .  Here, 
too,  are  several  huge  and  hideous  figures  of  Hindu  gods  and 
goddesses'  (Wright,  Hist,  of  Nepal,  p.  10).  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Nepal,  Wright  twice  heard  of  persons  having  com- 
mitted suicide  before  these  figures.  'The  suicide  always  takes 
place  at  night,  and  the  body  is  found  in  the  morning  with  its 
throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  its  limbs  decorously  arranged, 
lying  on  one  of  the  steps,'  the  inference  being  that  these  were 
cases  of  human  sacrifice  {ib.  10  ff.). 

The  temple  known  as  INIahenkal  [Mahakala],  of 
great  antiquity,  is  the  most  i)opular  'chapel-of- 
ease  '  in  the  valley.  Hindus  regard  it  as  dedicated 
to  Siva,  while  Buddhists  maintain  that  the  sacred 
figure  represents  Padmapani  or  Avalokita,  and 
assert  that  this  is  proved  by  the  little  stone  figure 
rising  from  the  forehead  of  tiie  idol,  whicli  is  be- 
lieved to  represent  Amitabha  (Oldtield,  Sketchen 
from  Nipal,  i.  110).  However  this  may  be,  this 
temple  has  become  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  at 
which  Hindus  and  Buddhists  meet  to  praj-  liefore 
one  common  god,  the  Siva  of  the  former,  the 
Padmapani  of  the  latter.  Besides  these  the  city 
abounds  in  temples  of  many  kinds. 

'  Many  of  them  present  a  most  repulsive  appearance,  being 
dabbled  over  with  the  blood  of  cocks,  ducks,  goats,  and 
buffaloes,  which  are  sacrificed  before  them'  (Wright,  p.  11). 
Of  the  more  modern  temples,  the  chief  are  that 
erected  by  Sir  Jang  Bahadur  in  1852  on  the  founda- 
tion laid  by  Bhim  Sen,  and  dedicated  to  Jagannath  ; 
that  to  Visnu  in  the  form  of  Narayana  ;  and  several 
at  the  sacred  junction  of  the  rivers  Baghmati  and 
Visnumatl.  While  the  Hindu  temples  are  gener- 
ally placed  near  .some  of  the  main  thoroughfares, 
all  the  chief  Buddhist  shrines  are  hidden  away  in 
squares  or  quadrangles  in  the  parts  of  the  city 
exclusively  inhabited  by  the  Buddhist  Newars. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  temple  of  Adibuddha, 
known   also   as  Buddhmandal,  the   older  part  of 


whicli  is  now  enclosed  within  the  roots  of  a  sacred 
fig-tree.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  history  prior  to 
its  restoration  in  a.d.  1579  (Oldlieid,  ii.  25611'.). 
The  most  important  Buddhist  monument,  however, 
is  th.-.t  known  as  Sambhunath  (Skr.  svaijumbhu, 
'seif-e.xistent '),  which  is  a  very  line  specimen  of  a 
Buddhist  chuitya,  or  mound-temple. 

'  It  consists  of  a  solid  hemisphere  of  earth  and  brick,  about 
sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty  feet  in  height,  supporting  a 
lofty  conical  spire,  the  top  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  richly- 
carved  pinnacle  of  copi>er  gilt '  (Oldfield,  ii.  224). 

The  same  writer  (ii.  219)  gives  a  full  account  of 
this  interesting  edifice,  whidi  is  one  of  the  few 
exi.sting  meat  Buddhist  ecclesiastical  buildings  of 
wliich  only  the  ruins  survive  in  India.  It  is  tra- 
ditionally attributed  to  a  Kuja  of  Nepal  named 
(iuradeo,  who  is  said  to  have  llourished  between 
'2u00  and  3000  years  ago  ;  but  tliere  are  no  trust- 
worthy records  of  it  until  its  restoration  in  a.d. 
1593.  On  the  whole,  Kathmandfi  oflers  a  most 
promising  field  for  arcliieological  investigation ; 
butexca\ation  and  surveys  of  the  existing  build- 
ings will  be  imj)os.sible  so  long  as  the  native 
Government  maintains  its  present  policy  of  jealous 
seclusion. 

Literature.  -  D.  Wright,  History  of  Sepdl,  Cambridge, 
1877;  H.  A.  0!dfield,  Sketches  from  Sipat,  London,  ISbO ; 
R.  Temple,  Journals  in  Hyderabad,  Kashmir,  Sikkiin,  and 
Aepat.  do.  1887;  l  Oliphant,  A  Journey  to  Katmandu, 
do.  1S52 ;  P.  Brown,  J'icturesr/ue  Nepal,  do.  1!)12.  Older 
accounts  are  those  of  F.  Hamilton  (formerly  Buchanan),  An 
Accotmt  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sepal,  Edinburgh,  1819;  W. 
Kirkpatrick,  An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul,  do. 
1811.  For  the  architecture  see  J.  Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Indian 
and  Eastern  Architecture'^,  London,  1910 ;  Sylvain  L6vi,  Le 
Nepal :  Etude  historique  d'un  royaume  hindou,  Paris,  1905. 

W.  Crook  E. 

KAYASTH,  KAYASTHA  (.said  to  be  derived 
either  from  Skr.  kfiycsumsthita,  'staying  at  home' 
[PI.  T.  Colebrooke,  Essays,  London,  1858,  p.  273  n.], 
or  from  kaya-stha,  '  situated  in  the  body,  incor- 
porate,' being  sprung  from  the  body  of  Brahma).— 
The  writer  class  of  Hindustan,  numbering,  at  the 
Census  of  1911,  2,178,390,  of  whom  the  great 
majority  are  found  in  Bengal  and  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh.  Practically  all  of 
them  are  Hindu  by  religion. 

In  Bengal,  Risley  classes  them  in  two  divisions  : 
those  of  Bengal  proper  and  those  of  Bihar.  Like 
all  the  literary  and  trading  castes,  the  Kayasths, 
since  the  British  occupation  of  the  country,  have 
tried  to  assert  a  social  status  not  admitted  under 
native  rule.  One  mark  of  their  promotion  is  tiiat 
they  usually  aflect  extreme  orthodoxy  and  are 
liberal  in  support  of  Brahmans,  by  whom  they 
are  barely  tolerated.  It  is  singular,  as  Risley 
remarks,  that,  while  the  teaching  of  Chaitanya 
has  united  almost  all  the  artisan  and  agricultural 
castes  of  Bengal  proper  in  a  common  Vaisnava 
faith,  the  three  highest  and  most  intelligent 
classes  adhere  to  the  Sakta  ritual,  or  the  worship 
of  the  female  principle.  In  E.  Bengal  all  Kulin 
Kayasths,  and  something  like  three-fourtlis  of  the 
other  sections,  are  believed  to  practise  ^iiktism, 
and  it  is  asser*:ed  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
follow  the  cult  in  its  grosser  development,  known 
as  the  Vamacliara,  or  'left-hand,'  ritual  of  the 
Tantras.  Every  Kulin  family  has  a  domestic 
chapel  in  which  the  liiuia  of  Siva  is  daily 
worshipped  by  the  head  of  the  household.  All 
Kayasths,  in  addition,  observe  the  6ri  Pafichanii, 
or  'sacred  fifth,'  the  festival  which  occurs  on  the 
fifth  daj'  of  the  waxing  moon  in  the  month 
of  Magh  (Jan. -Feb.),  known  also  as  the  Dawat 
Puja,  or  'worshi])  of  the  inkstand,'  in  honour  of 
Sarasvati,  goddess  of  learning  and  eloquence, 
whom  they  regard  as  their  patron  deity. 

'On  this  day  the  courts  and  all  offices  are  closed,  as  no 
Hindu  penman  will  use  pen  and  ink,  or  any  wTiting  instrument, 
except  a  pencil,  on  that  day.  When  work  is  resumed  a  new 
inkstand  and  pen  must  be  used,  and  the  penman  must  write 
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nothing  until  he  has  several  times  transcribed  the  name  of  the 
goddess  Durga,  witli  which  all  letters  should  begin'  (J.  Wise, 
Notes  on  the  Races,  Castes,  and  Trades  of  E.  Bengal,  p.  315). 
On  this  day  also  the  Kayasth   must  eat  a  hilsd 
fish   (clupea  alo-m),  whatever   its  price  may   be, 
wliile  from  the  6ii  Paiichami  festival  in  January 
to  the  Vijaya  DasamI  in  September-October  fish 
must  be  eaten  daily ;  but  from  the  last  to  the  first 
month  it  must  not  be  touched — a  tabu  probably 
founded   on  some    hygienic    consideration.      The 
Kayasths  of  Bihar  follow  one  or  other  of  the  main 
Hindu  sects  :  Vaisnava,  Saiva,  Sakta,  Kabirpanthi, 
Nanakshahr,  and  the  like.     The  worship  of  Durga 
and  the  Sakti  is  the  most  popular.     Chitragupta, 
the  mythical  ancestor  of  the   caste,  is   honoured 
once  a  year  on  the  17th  day  of  the  month  Karttik 
(Oct.-Nov.),   at  the    feast   of    tiie    Dawat    Puja, 
with  ofJerings  of  sweetmeats  and  money,  and  the 
worship  of  the  pen  and  ink,  the  implements  of  the 
trade.     For  religious  and  domestic  rites  the  caste 
employs   Bralmians,   who  are   received   on   equal 
terms  by  other  members  of  the  priestly  body.     In 
the  United  Provinces  they  also  follow  the  orthodox 
Hindu   sects,   of   which    the    Saiva,    ^akta,   and 
Arya  Samaj  are  most  important.     But  the  fact  of 
belonging  to  different  sects  does  not  bar  association 
and   inter-marriage ;    and,    if    a   man   Avho    is    a 
Vaisnava  marries  a  Sakta  girl,  the  former  may 
remain  a  vegetarian  and  abstain  from  meat  and 
spirits,   while   his  wife    continues   to  indulge    in 
these  luxuries.      The  worship  of  the  progenitor 
Chitragupta  and  of  the  Kula  Devata,  or  family 
gods,  is  carried  on  side  by  side  with  the  cultus  of 
the  gTeater  orthodox  deities.     While  the  domestic 
worship  is  generally  conducted  by  the  head  of  the 
household,  the  orthodox   ritual  is  performed   by 
Brahmans,  who  do  not  suffer  any  social  discredit 
by  officiating  for  Kayasths.     In  the  Deccan  the 
allied  caste,  known  as  Kayasth-Prabhu,  are  gener- 
ally followers  of  Visiiu,  while  children  are  known 
as  Deviputra,  ♦  sons  of  Devi,'  because  they  worship 
the  Devi  or  local  Mother-goddess  rather  than  the 
orthodox  gods. 

LiTERATmiB.— J.  Wise,  Notes  on  the  Races,  Castes,  and 
Trades  of  E.  Bengal,  London,  1883;  H.  H.  Risley,  Tribes  and 
Castes  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  1891  ;  W.  Crooke,  2'ribes  and 
Castes  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh,  do.  1896;  A.  Baines 
Ethnography  [  =  01 AP  u.  5],  Strassburg,  1912,  p.  38  f.  For  the 
branch  in  Bombay  see  BG  ix.  i.  [1901].  W.   CROOKE. 

KEDARNATH  (Skr.  Keddranatha,  'lord  of 
Kedar,'  a  title  of  Siva,  the  derivation  of  which 
is  unknown  ;  it  has  been  suggested  by  E.  T. 
Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gaz.  ii.,[lSS4]  796,  that 
Kedar  is  an  ancient  title  of  Siva).— A  famous 
temple  and  place  of  pilgi-image  in  the  GarhAval 
District  of  the  United  Provinces  of  A<'ra  and 
Oudh,  lat.  30°  44'  N.,  long.  79°  E.  The  twm  peaks 
of  Badarinath  [q.v.)  and  Kedarnath  rise  at  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  apart,  and  between  these,  at 
a  height  of  more  than  11,000  ft.  above  sea-level, 
the  temple  is  situated.  The  sanctity  of  the  6iva 
lihga  is  extolled  in  the  Vamana  Purana. 

Accordins:  to  the  local  legend,  Pfirvati  asks  :  '  What  is  Kediir  ' 
What  are  the  fruits  of  visiting  its  sacred  places  and  bathin  ■-  in 
Its  waters?"  Siva  replies:  'The  place  that  you  have  spol<en  of 
O  goddess!  is  so  dear  to  me  that  I  shall  never  forsake  it 
When  I  or  Brahma  created  the  universe,  Kedar  so  pleased  me 
that  it  shall  ever  remain  sacred  to  me.  Brahma  and  the  other 
gods  are  there ;  whoever  dies  there  becomes  one  with  Siva  ' 
ihe  title  of  the  deity  is  Sadasiva,  'always  happy,"  and  he 
seems  to  be  the  successor  of  an  older  god,"Pa^upati,  'lord  of 
animals.' 

The  temple  ranks  among  the  twelve  famous 
hhga  shrines  of  India.  The  Pandavas,  it  is  said, 
came  to  the  Himalaya,  and  arrived  at  the  river 
MandakinI  to  Avorshiji  Siva.  In  their  eagerness 
they  desired  to  touch  the  god,  but  he  avoided  them 
and  plunged  into  the  eartli,  offering  to  liis  votaries 
only  tlie  sight  of  the  lower  part  of  his  body.  The 
up[)er  part  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  surface  at 
iMukhar  Bind  in  Nepal,  where  it   is  worshipped 


as  Pasupatinatha.  The  Pandavas  were  cleansed 
of  their  sins  and  built  five  temples  in  honour 
of  the  god.  In  Buddhist  times  the  place  became 
a  centre  of  the  Bauddhamargi  cultus,  which  was 
overthrown  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  cent. 
A.D.  by  the  Saiva  reformer,  ^afikarachaiya,  who 
died  here  at  the  age  of  32.  As  is  the  case  at 
Badarinath,  the  shrine  is  served  by  Nambutiri 
Braiiman  priests  fj-om  S.  India  who  were  intro- 
duced by  the  great  Saiva  missionary.  The  sanctity 
of  the  place  has  been  explained  by  the  fact  that 
pilgrims  are  overpowered  by  the  strong  scent  of 
the  roses  and  syringa  bushes  close  to  the  border  of 
the  eternal  snow.  This,  combined  with  the  rarity 
of  the  air,  produces  a  sense  of  faintness,  which  is 
naturally  attributed  to  spirit  agency,  while  the 
strange  sounds  produced  by  falling  avalanches  and 
rendings  of  the  ice  and  snow  doubtless  contribute 
to  the  same  belief.  The  existing  buildings  are  of 
no  architectural  importance.  Sacred  places  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  Mahapanth,  where  there  is  the  famous 
cliff",  known  as  Bhairava  Jhamp,  from  wliich 
pilgrims  were  accustomed  to  precipitate  themselves 
as  an  off"ering  to  Siva ;  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Himalaya,  a  human  scapegoat  slides  down  a  rope — 
a  rite  which  has  its  jiarallels  in  other  places — the 
object  being  api>arent]y  to  secure  the  fertility  of 
the  crops  (J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Scapegoat,  London, 
1913,  pp.  196 f.,  254,  Pausanias,  do.  1898,  v.  401). 
A  second  form  of  immolation,  of  which  instances 
are  believed  still  to  occur  among  fanatics,  is  to 
wander  up  the  snowy  slopes  and  court  death  by 
exposure. 

Literature.  —  E.  T.  Atkinson,  nimalayan  Gazetteer,  ii. 
[Allahabad,  1S84].  Two  early  papers  are  worth  reading  :  H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  'The  Sources  of  the  Ganges  in  the  Himadrl  or 
Emodus,"  and  F.  V.  Raper,  '  A  Survey  for  the  Purpose  of 
discovering  the  Sources  of  the  Ganges,"  both  in  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, xi.  [1812] ;  see  also  J.  B.  Fraser,  Journal  of  a  Tour 
through  part  of  the  Himald  Mountains,  and  to  the  Sources  of 
the  Rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges,  London,  1820  ;  E.  S.  Oakley, 
Holy  Himalaya,  Edinburgh,  1905  ;  C.  A.  Sherring,  Western 
Tibet,  London,  190C  ;  J.  Muir,  Notes  of  a  Trip  to  Kedarnath, 
Edinburgh,  1855.  W.    CROOKE. 

KEDESHAH.— See  Hierodouloi  (Semitic  and 
Egyptian). 

KENOSIS.  —  I.    The  scriptural  references. — 

The  Avord  '  Kenosis '  is  applied  in  Christian  the- 
ology to  that  attitude  or  action  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
the  Logos,  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  Ph  2'^'-,  Avhere 
he  says  of  Jesus  Christ  :  iv  fJ.op<p?i  dead  virdpxuv  ovx 
apTrayfibv  riyqcraro  rb  ehai  I'cra  Oe(^,  dW  eavrbv  eKivoxre 
lxop<pT]v  dovXov  Xa^ibv.  This  is  practically  all  that  can 
be  said  Avitli  certainty  on  the  subject.  We  cannot 
even  .say  definitely  what  the  Apostle  intended  to 
convey  by  the  words  quoted.  No  other  passage  in 
his  writings  casts  any  light  upon  them.  There  is 
certainly  no  doubt  that  by  the  phrase  iavrbi'  iKivwae 
he  was  expressing  the  same  idea  as  he  had  in  his 
mind  when  speaking  of  '  Jesus  Christ '  in  2  Co  8^ : 
5i'  vixM  iTTTwxevae  ir\ov<xios  ibv.  This  passage,  how- 
ever, is  no  less  ambiguous  than  the  former.  In 
both  alike  the  grammatical  connexion  of  the 
statement  with  the  antecedent  designation  '  Jesus 
Christ '  seems  to  indicate  that  tlie  Apostle  had  in 
his  mind  an  action  of  the  historical  Jesus.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  p.op<j>ri  deoD  and  the  ixopcpT) 
dovXov  of  the  first  passage,  and  the  '  being  rich '  and 
the  '  becoming  poor  '  of  the  second,  are  in  each  case 
so  pointedly  antithetic  as  to  suggest  that  St.  Paul 
was  thinking  of  a  surrender  of  the  one  for  the 
other,  and  that  accordingly  he  is  speaking  here  of 
an  action  effected  by  the  pre-existent  Christ  at  His 
incarnation. 

In  2  Co  8  the  context  does  not  help  us,  while  in 
Ph  2,  though  the  parenetic  aim  of  the  passage 
seems  at  first  sight  to  point  to  the  historical  Jesus, 
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the  context  in  reality  presents  several  possibilities 
of  interpretation.  This  would  not  be  the  case, 
indeed,  if  Me  could  accejit  tlie  hypothesis  of  A. 
Eesch,'  viz.  tiiat  in  Ph  2«'^-  St.  Paul,  on  the  jxronnd 
of  a  primitive  gospel  which,  according  to  Kesch, 
lia.s  left  traces  in  the  baptismal  liturgy  of  tlie 
Severians,  was  speaking  of  a  Kivwai.^  that  began 
with  tlie  baptism  of  Jesu.s.  Kesch  had  every 
confidence  in  his  tiieory,  believing  that  he  was 
justified  even  in  saj-ing  (p.  81) : 

'  In  place  of  the  life-like  iiniiression  which  Ph  2"''-  frives  of  the 
historical  Christ  and  Mis  first  public  appearance  at  the  baptism 
in  the  Jordan,  unfortunately  an  unsound  theory  of  Keiiosis  has 
been  built  up  upon  an  un^raniniatieal  foislinfj  in  of  the  Aoyo? 
a<rapK09  as  the  subject  of  the  passage,  and  in  this  way  a  doguia- 
tizing  exegesis  has  moved  further  and  further  away  from  the 
original  sense.' 

But  Rosch  fails  to  show  even  the  probability — let 
alone  the  certainty — of  the  underlying  assumption 
of  his  verdict,  viz.  the  use  of  a  primitive  gospel  by 
the  Apostle. 

The  exegesis  of  the  passage  is  thus  thrown  back 
upon  the  actual  words.  Nor,  again,  does  the  clause 
ovx  apwayfj.6v  Tj-yrjcraTo  to  dvai  icra  dei^  enable  us  to 
decide  wliether  St.  Paul  was  referring  to  the 
historical  or  the  pre-existent  Christ.  Even  the 
so-called  'active'  sense  of  apiraytxos  ('robbery,' 
'usurpation,'  'opportunity  for  robbery'  or  'for 
self-enrichment')  h;>s  been  made  to  fit  in  with 
either  alternative,  tiiough  the  present  writer  is 
of  opinion  that  its  compatibility  with  the  theory  of 
the  pre-existent  Clirist  is  far  from  obvious.  The 
tenability  of  botii  interpretations  is  much  less 
questionable  if,  with  most  modern  scholars,  we 
decide  for  the  '  passive,'  or  rather  the  '  concrete,' 
sense  of  apwayfids  (prceda,  '  prize ').  The  ti^anslatiou 
in  tliat  case  would  be  :  '  He  regarded  the  ehai  iaa 
de<^  not  as  a  pjize  to  be  held  fast,'  or  '  as  a  prize  that 
he  might  or  must  obtain,'  and  tiie  former  rendering 
at  least  is  quite  in  keeping  with  either  interpreta- 
tion. This  may  also  be  said  of  the  etvai.  iVa  dei^. 
If  we  take  the  phrase  as  equivalent  to  iv  /aop^rj  dead 
elvaL,  then  it  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  subject  of  r)yrj<TaTo  ;  if  we  feel  it 
necessary,  however,  to  make  a  distinction  in  mean- 
ing between  the  two  phrases,  the  former  accords 
very  well  with  the  theory  that  the  whole  passage 
refers  to  the  historical  Christ,  while  it  harmonizes 
with  the  reference  to  the  pre-existent  Christ  only 
if  we  assume — an  assumption  widely  held,  but,  the 
present  writer  thinks,  untenable — that  St.  Paul 
regarded  the  pre-existent  Christ  as  the  '  heavenly 
man.' 

Nor  can  we  decide  with  confidence  between  the 
exegetical  alternatives  presented  by  Ph  2"  even  by 
an  appeal  to  the  only  non-Pauline  passage  of  the 
NT  that  perhaps  rests  on  the  same  underlying 
ideas,  viz.  that  verse  of  the  high-jjriestly  inayer 
which  Origen  (de  Princ.  III.  v.  6)  applied  in  tlie 
same  way  :  Kal  vvv  oo^aaov  fie  av,  irarep,  vapa  aeavTi^i 
T^  5<5|?7  V  f^X'"'  '"'9°  ■''0^  '''^^  K6(Tfiov  elvai.  irapa  aol  ( Jn  17^). 
Not  that  we  would  contend  that  St.  Paul  should 
not  be  interpreted  by  St.  John  ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  Johannine  writings  contained  an  un- 
ambiguous passage  which  exactly  agreed  v  ith  any 
one  of  the  possible  inter])retations  of  Ph  2®,  it  would 
certainly  lend  a  sanction  to  that  interpretation. 
But  is  Jn  17*  unambiguous?  Even  if,  in  view  of 
other  passages  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (l^^-  so  e^s.ss  g**), 
we  reject  the  interpretation  of  dxov  as  implying  a 
possession  in  the  dcstinatio  dirina — an  interpreta- 
tion endoised  by  the  Socinians,  the  Rationalists, 
and  Schleiermacher,  and  defended  with  new  argu- 
ments by  H.  Wendt — we  cannot  venture  to  call  it 
so,  for  the  view  that  Jn  17^  refers  to  a  glory 
regarded  as  having  been  surrendered  in  tlie  act  of 
incarnation  cannot  be  maintained  in  face  of  Jn  1'* 
Qu  ii-i-Ju.  If  Jn  175^  accordingly,  can  be  taken 
1  '  Agrapha'2,  TU  xxx.  3  and  4  (Leipzig,  1906),  p.  79  ff. 


only  as  referring  to  a  complete  and  plenary  re- 
entrance  upon  a  glory  wliich  was  in  some  sense 
veiled  during  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  it  also  fails 
to  help  us  in  determining  the  sense  of  the  Pauline 
iavTOf  (Kivu)a€.  On  that  interpretation  we  may 
certaiidy  regard  Jn  17°  as  implying  an  action  of 
the  \<i7oj  &ffapKos  upon  which  rested  t!ie  possibility 
of  such  veiling,  but  we  may  equally  well  see  in  the 
passage  an  attitude  of  the  \6yos  ivaapKo^  of  which 
iiis  being  veiled  was  the  result.  Moreover,  the 
exegesis  of  Jn  17'  is  rendered  dilUcult  by  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  definitely  say  whether  an  apjieal 
to  the  Logos-idea  is  here  justified  at  all,  or  whether 
the  truth  lies  Mitli  those  who  hold  that  St.  John, 
in  conformity  with  Jewish  thougiit,  usually  asso- 
ciates the  pre-existence  of  Christ  with  His  entire 
person,  and  that  his  restricting  it  to  Christ's 
pneumatic  existence,  as  contrasted  with  His  flesh, 
is  found  only  in  the  I'rologue. 

In  the  circumstances  it  is  but  natural  that 
exegetes  should  still  be  at  issue  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  Ph  2'^"-.  In  point  of  fact  they  are  at 
present  even  more  divided  than  they  were  about 
thirty  years  ago,  as  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  the 
interpretation  which  found  the  subject  of  ^oirroi' 
iKivwtre  and  i^ijffaTo  in  the  pre-existent  Christ  held 
tiie  field  in  scientific  exegesis,  so  far  at  leairt  as 
this  was  not  under  the  influence  of  confessional 
Lutheranism.  Of  late,  however — and  not  from 
the  Lutheran  side  only — the  position  has  been 
challenged  by  quite  a  number  of  interpreters.' 

2.  The  exegesis  of  Ph  26Sr.  in  the  early  Church. 
— Even  in  tiie  early  Church  exegetes  were  less 
agreed  with  regard  to  Ph  2''"-  than  has  sometimes 
been  assumed.  Here  we  meet  with  three  types  of 
interpretation  that  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  quite 
distinct. 

(a)  'The  interpretation  tuhich  identified  the  subject 
of  the  Kenosis  'with  the  \6yos  daapKos. — The  earliest 
traceable  view  is  that  which  saw  in  the  phrase 
iavTov  ^K^vwcre  a  reference  to  the  act  of  the  X070J 
dcrapKos  in  His  becoming  incarnate.  We  find  it 
already  in  the  Valentinian  Gnostic  Theodotus,  as, 
e.g.,  when  he  says  : 

eauToi/  Kevitxroi^,  rovTeariy  ckto?  tou  cpov  yerdjiievo?  .  .  .  uf  asrb 
ITAvjpio^aTOs  TTpoiXBiav  (Cleui.  Alex.  Exorjita,  35). 

This  interpretation  is  found  also  in  the  Christian 
Gnosis  of  the  Alexandrians — Clement  {Pcedag.  Ul. 
i.  2,  Protrept.  i.  8)  and  Origen  : 

lKevui<Tev  kavTov  Kara^aLVtuv  evTavOa,  KaX  Ktvuytra^  eavrbr,  eAct/jt- 
^ave  waKiv  ravra.  a(j>  wv  tKevtoijcv  iavTov  (in  Jerem.  Horn.  1.  7  ; 
cf.  also,  e.g.,  de  Princ,  pnef.  4,  and  in.  v.  C,  in  Joann.  vi.  10) ; 

and  it  is  supported  even  by  Tertullian  : 

'  Et  Sermo  enim  Deus,  qui  iii  effigie  Dei  constitutus,  non 
rapinam  existimavit  pariari  Deo '  {de  Carnis  Jtesurr.  6). 

In  the  East,  indeed,  it  came  to  be  the  prevailing 
view.  Not  only  do  we  find  it  in  Eusebius  (e.g., 
de  Eccles.  Theol.  l.  xx.  10)  and  Apollinaris,''  but  we 
can  trace  it  also  in  the  line  of  the  orthodox  Fathers, 
from  Methodius  (Co«fa'.  iii.  8),  through  Atlianasius 
(e.g.,  Orat.  contra  Arianos,  i.  40)  and  the  Young 
Nica?ans,*  to  CyrU  of  Alexandria  and  the  later 
orthodox  theology.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inter- 
pretation in  (juestion  received  in  some  sense  an 
official  sanction,  as  it  found  expression  in  Cyril's 
Epistula  ad  Orientates,  which  was  recognized  as  a 
standard  of  doctrine  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  : 

c^  ovpavov  icaTa0oir^o"a5  b  ^eb?  Ao-yo^  KCKcVajKcj'  eavrbi',  fiop<j>itv 
SouAou  Aa/3ui>'  {J^P-  39  [J'G  Ixxvii.  ISO  A]). 

(6)  The  Pelagian  exegesis. — A  diametrically  op- 
posite interpretation  of  the  passage  is  met  with 
c.  400  in  the  ^Vest,  viz.  in  the  Commentary  of 
Pelagius  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.     Pelagius  finds  the 

1  Cf.  W.  Liitgert,  Die  Vollkominenen  im  Philipperbrief, 
Gutersloh,  1909,  p.  39  ff.  ;  W.  Warren,  JThSt  xii.  (1911)  461  ff.  ; 
G.  Kittel,  TheoloQischc  Studi^n  wid  Kritiken,  Gotha,  1912, 
p.  376  ff. 

2Cf.  H.  Lietzmann,  Apollinaris,  Gottingen,  1904,  frag.  124, 
p.  237,  and  frag.  71,  p.  221. 

3  Cf.  Gregory  Naz.  Or.  xxx^•iii.  13  :  b  jrA^pij?  (cevoOrof  »cefOVTOt 
yap  TT)!  iavroi)  6dfrjs  iirl  fiixpov. 
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subject  of  the  expressions  iavrbu  eKevwae,  fiyi](7a.To, 
and  iTairelvuxxev  eavrdv  in  the  human  being  in  whom 
the  Logos  became  incarnate  :  '  Quia  se  assumptus 
homo  htimiliaie  diguatus  est,  divinitas  quae  humili- 
ari  non  potest  eum  qui  liumiliatus  fuerat  exaltavit ' 
(PL  XXX.  884  C).  Even  '  secundu.m  hominem ' 
Christ  Avas,  according  to  Pelagius,  '  in  forma  Dei,' 
i.e.  'in  imagine  Dei,'  because  He  'absque  peccato 
erat,'  and  because  He  was  tlie  one  '  in  quo  Deus 
erat,'  i.e.  '  plenitudo  deitatis'  [loc.  cit.  ;  cf.  pseudo- 
Primasins,  PL  Ixviii.  630) ;  although  '  quod  erat, 
humilitate  celavit,  dans  nobis  exemplum  ne  in  his 
gloriemur  quae  forsitan  non  habemus'  (PL  xxx, 
884  BC). 

The  text  of  Pelagius — at  this  point  probably  not 
completely  traceable  in  pseudo-Hieronymus— does 
not  provide  a  particular  exposition  of  iicivcaae  or 
ovx  apiray/xbv  riyi^aaTO,  kt\.,  nor  can  pseudo-Pri- 
masius  be  used  here  as  supplementing  it,  since  he 
has  manifestly  interpolated  something  of  his  own  ; 
still,  the  exegesis  of  Pelagius  can  be  made  out 
distinctly  enough.  In  view  of  Col  2^— a,  passage 
which  he  undoubtedly  had  in  his  mind — the  phrase 
eavTov  iKevooae  is  adequately  explained  by  the  words 
'quod  erat,  humilitate  celavit,'  while  the  words 
'dans  nobis  exemplum  ne  in  his  gloriemur  quae 
forsitan  non  habemus'  suggest  the  following  ex- 
planation of  oi'x  apTray/J.6v  riyqaaTo,  ktK.  :  '  non  glori- 
atus  est  in  his  quae  habebat'  (i.e.  rb  elfat  iVa  d€U)  = 
rb  elvat  ^i'  iJ.op(f>rj  Oeov).  The  latter  interpretation, 
again,  is  further  explained  by  what  Pelagius  says 
with  reference  to  '  formam  servi  accipiens '  :  '  ita 
ut  pedes  lavaret  discipulorum  ;  celavit  quod  erat, 
Adam  vero  et  antiquus  hostis  usurparunt  superljia 
quod  non  erant'  (PL  xxx.  884;  H.  Zimmer, 
Pelagius  in  L-land,  Berlin,  1901,  p.  377). 

Tlius,  in  dealing  with  Ph  2",  Pelagius,  like  the 
recent  expositors  Liitgert  (op.  cit.)  and  J.  Weiss,* 
has  been  reminded  of  Gn  3^'*'-,  and  under  the 
influence  of  this  reminiscence  applies  the  entire 
passage  in  Ph.  to  Christ  as  the  second  Adam.  It 
would  seem  that  this  interpretation  was  suggested 
to  him  by  earlier  tradition,  as  his  older  contempor- 
ary, Phoebadius  of  Aginnum,  is  also  reminded  by 
Pli  28f-  of  the  fact  that  the  Logos  '  induerat  quod 
servire,  quod  mori  posset :  hominem  scilicet  .  ,  . 
ut  [printed  '  et ']  secundus  Adam  per  obedientiam 
restitueret  quod  primus  transgressione  perdiderat' 
(contra  Arianos,  21  [PL  xx.  29  A]). 

(c)  The  Ant iochene- Occidental  interpretation. — 
The  third  interpretation  of  Ph  2'^^-  takes  a  middle 
course  between  the  two  discussed  above.  It  was 
known  to  Pelagius,  who,  however,  rejected  it  in 
the  interests  of  anti-Arianism  : 

'  Aliqui  huno  locum  ita  intelligunt  quod  secundum  divini- 
tatem  se  humiliaverit  Christus,  secundum  formam  scilicet  Dei, 
secundum  quam  aequalitatem  Dei  non  rapinam  usurpaverit 
quam  naturaliter  possidebat,  et  exinaniverit  se,  non  substan- 
tiani  evacuans,  sed  honorem  declinans,  formam  servi,  hoc  est 
naturam  hominis,  induendo,  et  per  omnia  ut  homo  tantummodo 
apparendo  atque  humili  obedientia  nee  crucis  mortem  recus- 
aiido'  (PL  xxx.  S84  A;  ct.  Zimmer,  op.  cit.  p.  377,  and  pseudo- 
Primasius). 

This  interpretation  was  at  that  period  widely 
current  in  the  West.  It  was  adopted  by  Ambrosi- 
aster  (PL  xvii.  409)— though  with  some  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  view  of  Pelagius,  as,  e.c/.,  with 
regard  to  the  'forma  Dei ' — and  also  by  Phccbadius 
(ih.  XX.  29  A)  and  his  contemporary  Gregory  of 
Elvira;-  while,  as  regards  Ambrose,*  Augustine,'* 
and  even  Hilary,^  it  is  obvious  that  they  too 
favoured  this  interpretation,  though  with  certain 

1  In  Religion  in  Geschichteund  Gegenwart,  1.  (Tubingen,  1909) 
1726. 

2  de  Fide,  8  (PL  xx.  47  f .) ;  Tractatus  Origenis,  ed.  P.  BatifCol, 
Paris,  1900,  vii.  8.3  ;  ct.  A.  Wihnart,  BLE,  Oct. -Nov.  1906,  p. 
233 ff.,  and  G.  Kriiger,  in  PRE-i  xxiii.  593 f. 

3Cf.  H.  Reuter,  Axigustiniscke  Stvdien,  Gotha,  1887,  p.  210  f. 

*  lb.  p.  198  f.;  O.  Scheel,  Die  Anachaiiung  Augustins  idter 
Christi  Person  und  Werk,  Tubingen,  1901,  p.  218 IT. 

*  Cf.  I.  A.  Dorner,  Enlivickelungsgesch.  der  Lehre  von  der 
Person  Christi'^,  p.  1043  S. ;  PRE'i  x.  253  f. 


modifications  due  to  Greek  influence,  i.e.  to  the 
view  indicated  under  (a)  above.  Apart  from  these 
modifications,  this  current  Western  interpreta- 
tion agrees  with  the  Pelagian  in  three  important 
particulars.  (1)  It  takes  Ph  2'^^-  as  referring  to 
the  historical  Jesus  Christ,  though — diverging  here 
from  Pelagius — to  Christ  'secundum  divinitatem,' 
i.e.  to  the  Xoyos  evaapKos.  Ambrosiaster  is  quite 
aware  of  his  divergence  at  this  point  from  the 
view  noted  in  (a),  and  explicitly  says  : 
'Non  enim  mihi  sicut  quibusdam  videtur,  sic  formam  servi 
accepisse  duni  homo  natus  est ;  vide  enim  quid  dicat :  Hoc 
sentite  in  vobis  quod  et  in  Christo  lesu,  id  est,  Deo  et  homine ' 
(PL  xvii.  432  A). 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Phoebadius,  Gregory  of 
Elvira,  and,  above  all,  the  Gra?cizing  Fathers 
{Hilary,  Ambrose,  Augustine)  include  in  the  Ken- 
osis  also  the  'incarnatio'  of  the  Logos,  as  the 
decisive  inception  of  the  process  expressed  by 
the  words  iavrbv  ^Kipojae  and  wrought  out  in  the 
life  of  the  historical  Christ.  (2)  The  current 
Western  interpretation  and  that  of  Pelagius 
have  in  common  the  idea  of  the  co-existence  of 
the  '  forma  Dei '  and  the  '  forma  servi ' — an  idea 
very  prominent  also  in  Hilary,  Ambrose,  and 
Augustine  (cf.  Reuter,  loc.  cit.).  (3)  In  connexion 
with  that  view,  they  agree  also  in  regarding  the 
Kivucrcs  as  a  Kpv\pis  {'celavit  quod  erat'). 

In  all  these  three  points,  again,  the  current 
Western  interpretation  coincides  with  the  com- 
mon Antiochene,  though  the  latter,  like  the  Grac- 
izing  Western  Fathers,  often  ingrafts  the  ^vav- 
dpdiirrjaLs  into  the  conception  of  the  Khuia-is.  The 
correspondence  is  clearest  in  the  case  of  Nestorius. 
While  Nestorius  recognizes  the  €vavep(xnrr]a-Ls  as  the 
essential  starting-point  of  the  /ceVwcns,'  he  expressly 
says  with  reference  to  Ph  2^"^' :  ovk  eXwe  (sc.  6  IlaOXos)- 
TovTo  (ppoveiadia  iv  v/ilv  5  /cat  ^j*  t(^  deifi  \6yip  (Nestor iana, 
p.  254). 

Moreover,  the  co-existence  of  the  nop(j>ri  deov 
and  the  nopcpj]  do\j\ov  which  we  already  find  in 
the  Fragments  of  Nestorius-  is  shown  by  his 
Liber  Eeraclidis  to  have  been  one  of  his  leading 
ideas,  inasmuch  as  he  identifies  iJ.op<py)  and  vpoa-uTrov,^ 
and  the  exchange  of  the  irpoauira  is  the  decisive 
factor  in  his  conception  of  the  '  unio  personalis' 
of  the  two  natures.*  Lastly,  it  has  long  been 
recognized  that  Nestorius  attached  great  import- 
ance to  the  Christological  Kpv^is ;  thus,  to  take 
but  a  single  instance,  we  quote  here  what  he  says 
regarding  the  self-restraint  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the 
Temptation  ;  oi>k  iKKoKvirrei.  top  KeKpufj-fxefOP  6e6v 
.  .  .  dW  us  &vdpuTros  xpiXbs  avTi^deyyerai.  (Nestori- 
ana,  p.  343). 

Like  Nestorius,  Eutherius  of  Tyana,  a  writer  of 
kindred  views,  emphatically  asserts  that  Ph  2^^- 
ought  not  to  be  read  as  referring  to  the  Logos; 
in  opposition  to  the  words  of  Cyril  quoted  above 
(a),  he  Avrites  : 

'Sequere  apostolum  Paulum  .  .  .  ;  non  ait,  Ipse  de  coelo 
descendens  Deus  Verbum  exinanivit  semelipsum  .  .  .  sed 
quid  dicit  ?  Hoc  sentiatur  in  vobis  quod  et  in  Christo  Jesu ' 
(J.  D.  iMansi,  SS.  Concilia  Coll.,  Venice,  1759-9S,  v.  983  b-c  ;  cf. 
G.  Ficker,  Eutherius  von  Tyana,  Leipzig,  190S,  p.  49  f.). 

The  views  maintained  by  Nestorius  and  Eu- 
therius in  connexion  with  Ph  2"*^-  were,  however, 
not  distinctively  Nestorian  ;  they  were  rather  in 
the  line  of  the  common  Antiochene  tradition.  In 
fact,  notwithstanding  the  fragmentary  form  in 
Avhich  the  writings  of  the  earlier  Antiochians  sur- 
vive, it  seems  certain  that  the  teaching  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  regarding  the  -wpocrwira  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  must  have  been  very  similar 
to  that  of  Nestorius,  and  the  former's  exposition 

1  Aestoriana,  ed.  F.  Loofs,  Halle,  1905,  p.  175. 

2  lb.  p.  253.  „     ,  ^     , 

3  Liber  Heraclidis,  tr.  F.  Nau,  Paris,  1910,  p.  Ui  :  'La  forme 
est  le  prosopon  ;  de  sorte  qu'il  est  I'un  par  I'essence  et  I'autre 
par  I'union  au  point  de  vue  de  I'humiliatiou  et  de  I'exaltation. 

4  Cf.  Loofs,  Nestorius  and  his  Place  in  the  History  rf  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  Cambridge,  1914,  p.  S3  ff. 
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of  Ph  2'"''-  shows  that  he  too  regarded  the  historical 
Christ  (or  the  Xo'7os  ^vaapKos)  as  the  subject  of  iavrbv 
iKivucre  and  interpreted  the  k^vusci^  as  a  Kpu^it  -. 

TO  ovi'  '  eauTbi/  exeVojo-e'  avrl  tov  '  ovxeSeL^ev  iavToy.'  ixop<f>r\yap 
iouAou  Xa^uiv  rqv  a^Cav  tVeu'T)!'  aneKpv^e,  toOto  tois  opuicri  iivai. 
voixi^oiMfvoi  iinep  6</iaiV«To  {Tht'odori  epiHcopi  Mopsucsteni  in 
epistulas  H.  I'auli  commentarii,  ed.  H.  B.  Swete,  Cambridfre, 
18S2,  i.  2ief.). 

{cl)  The  question  as  to  the  priority  of  the  various 
exegetical  ti-arlitions  ;  Novntian. — Wliieh  of  these 
three  types  of  exej^csis  lias  the  longer  tradition 
behind  it  is  a  question  not  to  be  answered  by  a 
mere  reference  to  the  fact  that  Theodotus,  Cle- 
ment, TertuUian,  and  Origen  were  of  earlier  date 
than  Pelagius  and  the  Antiochians.  For  the  cir- 
cumstance that  what  is  common  to  the  Pelagian 
and  the  current  Western  interpretation  appears 
also  among  the  Antiochians  lends  probability  to 
the  supposition  that  here  too  ^  the  Antiochene 
and  the  Western  expositors  were  dependent  upon 
a  common  tradition  ;  and  this  tradition  may  -well 
have  been  in  existence  prior  to  the  period  of  the 
Apologists.  This  possibility  is  so  far  borne  out 
by  a  conjecture  which,  as  the  present  M-riter  thinks, 
is  urged  upon  us  by  a  detailed  examination  of  both 
the  Pelagian  and  the  ancient  Western- Antiochene 
view — namely,  that  the  exegesis  associated  witii 
each  of  these  goes  back  to  a  single  earlier  interj)re- 
tation,  according  to  which  the  subject  of  eavrbv 
iKivuae  was  the  integral  personality  of  the  histori- 
cal Jesus  Christ.  An  objective  argument  in  favour 
of  the  hypothesis  in  question  is  provided  by  the 
interpretation  of  Ph  2^"'-  given  by  Novatian  {cle 
Trin.  22  [17]  [PL  iii.  957  f.]).  The  interpretation 
is  not  indeed  homogeneous.  For  the  most  part 
it  centres  in  the  historical  Christ,  thus : 

'Quamvis  ex  Deo  Patre  Deum  esse  meminisset,  nunquam  se 
Deo  Patri  ant  comparavit  aut  contulit  (p.  958  A)  ;  exinanivit  se, 
dum  ad  iniurias  contunieliasque  descendit,  dum  audit  infanda, 
experitur  indiij-na '  (p.  958  C). 

But  Novatian,  in  another  passage  (p.  959  B),  in- 
cludes also  the  'nasci'  and  the  '  humanam  condi- 
tionis  fragilitatem  suscipere '  in  the  exinanitio, 
and  actually  hnds  (p.  958  C)  the  Kivwais  in  the 
circumstance  that  the 

'auctoritas  divini  Verbi,  ad  suscipiendum  hominem  interim 
conquiescens,  nee  se  suis  viribus  exercens,  deiioit  se  ad  tempus 
atque  deponit,  dum  hominem  fert  quern  suscipit.' 

Even  in  the  last  two  passages,  however,  the 
'self-emptying'  of  the  Logos  is  not  an  action 
of  the  Xo'/os  dcrapKos,  but  an  attitude  of  the  \6yos 
Ifo-apKos — a  self-restraint  which  Novatian  ascribes 
to  the  historical  Christ.  Then  as  regards  Ph  2", 
Novatian  refers  it — in  the  first  instance  without 
making  any  distinction  between  the  '  homo  Christi ' 
and  the  Logos — to  the  historical  Saviour  in  His 
undivided  personality,  while  subsequently  he  says 
of  the  historical  Christ  that  He  was  man  because 
He  had  humbled  Himself,  but  was  God  and  Lord 
because  He  had  received  the  'nonien  Dei.'  Have 
we  not  here  the  common  root  of  the  later  Pelagian 
and  the  current  Western  view?  And  does  not  the 
interpretation  of  Novatian,  precisely  because  of 
its  lack  of  unit}',  point  back  to  a  view  of  the 
Philippian  passage  according  to  which  the  subject 
of  iavTov  (Kivioae  was  more  clearly  and  consistently 
identified  with  the  historical  Christ? 

3.  Theories  of  the  Kenosis  current  in  the  early 
Church. — While  the  early  Church  thus  provides 
three  several  interpretations  of  Ph  ^^'^-j  it  was, 
nevertheless,  more  unanimous  in  its  conception  of 
the  Kenosis  than  that  fact  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose. Tlie  truth  is  that  no  theologian  of  any 
standing  in  the  early  Church  ever  adopted  sucii 
i,  theory  of  the  KevoKXL's  of  the  Logos  as  would  in- 
volve an  actual  supersession  of  His  divine  form  of 
existence  by  the  human — a  real  '  beconiinfj-msxn,' 
i.e.  a  transformation  on  the  part  of  the  Logos. 

(a)  Pojmlar  conceptions. — Among  the  masses,  no 
doubt,   views   of    the    kind    just   indicated   were 
1  Cf.  Loofg,  ^'estorius,  pp.  107-125. 


widely  current  at  an  early  period,  and,  indeed, 
have  alwaj'.s  been  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
rest  upon  a  legitimate  basis,  i.e.  they  cohere  with 
a  view  whicii  is  eminently  intelligible  to  a  living 
Christian  faith.  The  genuinely  Christian  convic- 
tion of  the  perfect  revelation  of  (iod  in  the  person 
of  tlie  historical  Jesus  Christ  found  expression  at 
an  early  ])eriod  in  the  doctrine  that  tlic  invisible, 
iiicompreiiensible,  and  impassible  God  had  become 
visil)ie,  comprehensible,  and  passible  in  the  his- 
torical Jesus  (Ignatius,  ad  Polyc.  iii.  2)  ;  and 
this  type  of  formulation,  which,  though  it  has  a 
'modalistic'  complexion,  was  not  put  forward  in 
a  niodalistie  sense,  and  might  be  described  as 
'religious-modalistic,'  or  'naive-modalistic,'  was 
especially  popular  in  the  theological  tradition  of 
Asia  Minor.'  The  sense  in  which  such  formula- 
tions were  understood  by  the  'simplices'  maybe 
seen  in  the  so-called  niodalistie  i\lonarchianism. 
To  that  school  of  doctrine  there  was  nothing  olj- 
jectionable  in  the  idea  tiiat  God  had  transformed 
Himself  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  it  could  be 
said  of  Him  : 

ToOtoi'  ec^'ai  aoparov  ore  firf  oparai,  bparov  &i  ore  oparai'  ayfV- 
inqTov  Se  ore  p.ri  yevfa-rai,,  yefvriT'ov  6i  orav  yivvaTai  eK  IlapeeVov 
an-afri)  KaX  a^dvarov  ore  /it;  irdaxn  M^TC  WrTJo-irr),  iirOiV  Si  110.67) 
npocriMr),  mxax^ii'  Kai  eini'i<TK€iv  (liippolj-tus,  Philosoph.  X.  27  ; 
cf.  Loofs,  l)orjinen<jesch.  §  27,  06,  p.  185). 

That  in  quarters  where  the  subject  of  the  Incar- 
nation was  found  in  the  Logos  as  distinguished 
from  the  deds  -rrarrip  such  conceptions  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Logos  by  simple  minds  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  and  the  fact  of  such  transference 
is  capable  of  proof.  Basil  the  Great  is  acquainted 
with  and  argues  against  those  Avho  interpret  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  the  sense  that  TrScra  ij 
TOV  Movoyevovs  (pvcris  erpaTrr]  (Ep.  ccliii.  2),  while  in 
Hilary  {de  Trin.  x.  57  ;  cf.  50)  and  in  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria [adv.  Anthropomorph.  19  and  18  ;  cf.  PRP? 
X.  250.  20  tf.)  we  have  a  polemic  on  the  same  lines. 
Thus,  when  at  an  earlier  stage  we  find  Celsus 
making  sport  of  the  notion  that  the  debi  \6yos  for- 
sook His  throne  and  suttered  a  fieTa^oXy)  ^^  ayaOov 
els  KaKov  (Origen,  c.  Celsu7n,  iv.  5  and  14),  we  need 
not  imagine  that  he  is  maliciously  indulging  his 
wit  in  forced  interpretations ;  it  is  likely  enough 
that  he  had  already  encountered  that  conception 
of  the  ivavdpdjirricns  tov  \&yov  which  we  can  trace  in 
the  4th  century.  And,  indeed,  does  not  the  xara- 
jiaivnv  in  Jn  3'*  6"^-  ^^  point  back  to  such  popular 
conceptions  ?  At  all  events  it  must  soon  have  sug- 
gested them  ;  and,  alike  under  the  inHuence  of  the 
Johannine  passages  and  apart  from  them,  analog- 
ous ideas  have  been  current  among  the  masses  in 
all  periods.  It  may  well  be  that  they  were  not 
associated  with  the  academic  concejjt  KeVcoins,  but 
so  far  as  the  notion  Avas  popularly  understood 
it  would  derive  its  connotation  from  the  ideas  in 
question.  I'opular  preaching  and  poetic  language 
frequently  adapted  themselves  to  such  views,  p^ven 
to-day,  in  the  evangelical  songs  of  the  Church,  we 
are  often  told,  e.g.,  how  the  Son  of  God  'left  His 
throne  of  glory,'  and  the  like.  In  all  periods,  too, 
there  have  been  theologians  whose  '  system '  was 
cast  in  the  mould  of  popular  doctrine,  or  was  at 
least  largely  indebted  to  it. 

(6)  The  Apologetic  and  Arian  conceptions  of  the 
mutability  of  the  Logos. — In  the  earlj'  days  of 
Christian  theology,  among  certain  of  the  2nd  cent. 
Apologists,  there  appears  a  train  of  thought  which 
agreeil  to  some  extent  with  the  jiopular  concep- 
tions just  noticed,  but  diilered  from  them  widely  in 
origin.  Justin  (Dta^.  cxxvii.),  Theophilusof  Antioch 
(nd  Aittol.  ii.  22),  and  TertuUian,  in  conformity 
with  the  subordinationism  of  their  philosophical 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  with  a  view  to  preserv- 
ing both  the  philosophical  idea  of  God  afe  abstractly 
supramundane  and  the  reality  of  the  Biblical  the- 
1  Cf.  Loots,  Dogmenrjeschichte^,  Halle,  1906,  §  21,  26,  p.  142. 
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ophanies,  resolved  the  ideas  of  God's  becoming 
visible  in  Christ  indicated  above  (a)  into  the  idea 
that  the  Logos  [who  had  appeared  in  Christ]  was 
a  Si&repos  Oed!  who  was  not  equal  to  the  &ppr]Tos 
warvp  in  the  plenitude  of  the  Divine  majesty,  and 
Avas  capable  of  becoming  visible.  This  idea  finds 
its  most  uncompromising  form  of  expression  in 
Tertullian— although  in  a  manner  that  repeatedly 
betrays  its  original    reference   to   the  historical 

Christ :  .    .       ^     ..  . 

'  Constat  eum  semper  viawm  esse  ab  initio  qm  visus  merit  in 
fine,  et  eum  nee  in  fine  visum  qui  nee  ab  initio  fuit  visus  [cf. 
1  Ti'  eifi] ;  et  ita  duos  esse,  visum  et  invisum '  (adv.  Prax.  xv.) ; 
'quaecuinque  exigitis  Deo  digna  habebuntur  in  Patre  invisibili 
incongressibilique  et  placido  et,  ut  ita  dixerim,  philosophoruui 
Deo ;  "quaecunique  autem  ut  indigna  reprehenditis  deputa- 
buntur  in  Filio  et  vise  et  audito  et  congresso '  {adv.  Maic. 
ii.  27). 

That  this  idea  was  associated  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Kenosis  by  any  of  the  Apologists  can  certainly 
not  be  proved  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  hardly  probable  ;  for, 
so  long  as  the  '  Incarnation '  could  in  some  sense 
be  brought  into  line  with  the  theophanies  of  the 
OT,  or  with  the  operation  of  the  Logos  in  philo- 
sophers (Justin,  Ajyol.  i.  5)  and  prophets,  it  was 
not  an  event  of  the  kind  that  forced  one  to  think 
of  a  self-limitation  of  the  debs  X670J :  the  \6yos  had 
appeared  iv  dvdpdbwov  iJ.op<py  even  to  Joshua  (Justin, 
Dial.  Ixi. ) ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
shared  the  Logos  -  conception  of  the  Apologists, 
could  actually  say  that  the  Logos  also  Sia  t^i> 
irpocpriTibv  ivepy-qcras  erap^  lyevsTO  (Excerpta,  xix.). 
But  these  notions  of  a  '  Deus  visibilis '  existing  side 
by  side  with  the  '  philosophorum  Deus  in\dsibilis ' 
would  have  a  very  ditterent  effect  among  the  people 
generally.  Nor  "is  there  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  Arian  views  of  the  per  se  mutable  Son  of  God, 
who  Himself  became  the  subject  of  all  the  experi- 
ences of  the  historical  Jesus,  including  His  growth 
and  His  experience  of  hunger  and  pain,  were  con- 
nected by  tradition  with  the  Logos  -  doctrine  of 
the  Apologists,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Arians 
too  made  use  of  Ph  2^  in  the  service  of  their 
Christology. 

(c)  The  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of 
the  Logos.— In  the  further  development  of  the  ortho- 
dox theology,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  such  utterances 
as  are  not  designed  merely  for  popular  edification, 
the  idea  that  the  Logos  per  se  could  have  relin- 
quished invisibility  for  visibility,  impassibility  for 
passibility,  and  the  Divine  omnipresence  for  finite 
human  existence  was  repudiated  in  the  most  posi- 
tive terms.  In  Clement  of  Alexandria  we  may 
still  trace  an  echo  of  his  broad  conception  of  incar- 
nation indicated  in  (6)  above,  when  he  thus  speaks  : 

ov  *yap  €^C(TTtiTaC  ttotc  T-ij?  avTOv  jreptcoTTTj?  o  utb;  tou  ^eoO,  ov 
jiiepi^d/xei'o?,  OVK  aTTorejijLi'ojaevo^,  ov  /xera^aLvoiV  €K  tottou  et?  tottov, 
irai/TT)  Se  u)f  TrarTOTe  xai  /urjSafii^  Treptexo^evos  {Slrorn.  VII.  ii.  5.  5). 

All  the  later  orthodox  writers,  Avhen  speaking  in 
terms  of  theological  science,  express  themselves  in 
similar  fashion.  Origen  makes  use  of  the  same  ideas 
in  order  to  parry  the  satire  of  Celsus  referred  to 
above.  Celsus,  he  says,  does  not  realize  the  pov.er 
of  God,  nor  does  he  realize  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
fills  the  earth  ;  God  has  descended  in  virtue  of  His 
dvva/jLii ;  the  Logos,  in  becoming  man,  has  neither 
passed  from  one  locality  to  another  nor  undergone 
any  other  change  ;  God  changes  not  (Mai  3"),  /j-ivuv 
yap  ry  omiq.  drpeiTTOS  avyKaTa^alvet  ry  wpovoig.  Kal  rrj 
oUovo/xlqi  Toh  avOptjiirivois  Trpdyfiacriv  (c.  Cels.  iv.  5  and 
14 ;  cf.  v.  12).  During  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus, 
accordingly,  the  Logos  was  not  confined  'intra 
brevissimi  corporis  claustra,'  but  rather  '  et  in  cor- 
pore  et  ubique  totus  aderat  Dei  Filius'  (de  Princ. 
iv.  3  [30]). 

This  idea,  viz.  that  during  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  the  Logos  still  continued  to  rule  over  all 
things,  and  that  therefore  He  was  not  only  wholly 
in  Christ,  but  also  wholly  '  extra  carnem  ' — a  view 
which,  as  held  also  by  the  Calvinists,  was  spoken 


of  by  the  orthodox  Lutherans  as  the  '  Extra  Cal- 
vinisticum' — represents  the  settled  belief  of  all  the 
theologians  of  the  early  Church.  Testimonies  to 
its  currency  might  be  adduced  alike  from  the  East 
and  from  the  West.  To  the  theologians  of  the 
early  Church  it  was,  in  view  of  the  immutability 
of  God,  as  obvious  as  it  was  unquestionable.  Fur- 
ther, the  Nicene  Creed,  in  its  anathemas,  formu- 
lates as  a  dogma  the  thesis  that  the  Logos  is 
drpeTTTos  and  dvaXkolu^Tos.  Of  the  theory  that  the 
Logos,  in  consequence  of  a  mutation  in  His  essen- 
tial being,  confined  Himself  to  an  existence  in  the 
historical  Jesus,  Basil  the  Great  writes  thus  : 

toOto  ov5iva  ■qyoviJ.ai  vovv  fX^^'^"-  *"''  '^'"'  </>o/3»''  ToC  9eo0  KfKTq- 
ixdvov  Traaxeii'  to  appuiarniJ-o.  (Ep.  cclxii.  2). 

{d)  The  common  doctrine  of  the  Kenosis  in  the 
early  Church. — On  the  assumjition  that  the  ideas 
discussed  above  were  valid,  there  remained  only 
one  theologically  intelligible  view  of  eavrbv  iKivtJiae 
as  implying  an  act  of  the  Logos — the  view,  namely, 
to  which  Irenseus  had  given  expression,  though 
not  in  connexion  Avith  Ph  2^ :  ^ 

cruverTjTTta^ei'  ^o!>  vib<;  tou  deov,  Te'Aeios  tav^  Tw  ai^^ptoTTa),  ov  5t. 
eavTOV,  dAAa  Blo.  to  tou  avQfiiJnvov  vtiwlov  outio  x^poujaevos,  «i»S 
avQpuino^  avTov  xuipEiv  riSvvaTO  (IV.  xxxviii.  2  ;  cf.  1). 

This  vieAv  Avas  adopted  by  Novatian  (cf.  2  (d)  above), 

and  also  by  Origen  : 

'  Per  ipsam  sui  exinanitionem  studet  nobis  deitatis  plenitudinem 

demonstrare'  (rfe  Princ.  i.  ii.  8). 

Origen  explains  it  by  a  figure,  and  his  idea  may  be 

concisely  expressed  as  foUoAvs  : 

Imagine  a  statue  of  such  size  as  to  fill  the  whole  world — its 
very  magnitude  would  preclude  its  being  seen  ;  a  small  copy  of 
it  in  the  same  material,  however,  would  give  us  some  idea  of  it. 
Similarly,  as  we  could  not  have  beheld  the  splendour  of  the 
pure  light  flowing  from  the  Divine  majesty  of  the  Logos,  by  His 
Kenosis  He  made  it  possible  for  us  to  look  into  His  divine  light ; 
'  brevissimae  insertus  humani  corporis  formae  ex  operum  virtu- 
tisque  similitudine  Dei  Patris  in  seimmensam  atque  invisibilem 
magnitudinemdesignabat'  (loc.  cit.). 

Here  the  Kenosis  is  that  self-limitation  of  the 
Logos  Avhich  Avas  involved  in  His  manifestation  in 
a  human  form,  though  at  the  same  time  He  is  not 
in  any  Avay  limited  as  to  His  cosmic  position.  This 
conception  of  the  Kenosis  may  be  regarded  as  the 
recognized  vieAv  of  the  early  Church.  It  is  the 
vieAV  alike  of  the  theologians  Avho  refer  the  eavrbv 
iKtvuce  to  the  X670S  d<rapKos,  and  so  identify  K^vwais 
Avitli  ivavepwirriaLs  (2  (a)),  and  of  those  Avho  find  the 
subject  of  iavrbv  inivuce  in  the  \(,yos  iv<japKos.  For 
the  theologians  who  identify  K€v(jo<n%  and  evavOpu}- 
wTjais  firmly  believe,  like  the  other  group,  that  the 
Logos,  notwithstanding  His  incarnation,  remained 
dvaWolojTos,  and,  as  regards  His  divine  place  in  the 
universe,  unconditioned — dnivuiros  (as  Apollinaris 
himself  puts  it ;  cf.  4  {b)  beloAv).  In  the  vieAV  of 
all  these  theologians,  moreover,  the  tAvo  /lopcpal  are 
in  reality  co-existent,  inasmuch  as  the  irpbs  debv 
to-oTTjs— even  according  to  Apollinaris  (cf.  4  {b)) — 
Avas  still  retained  by  the  \6yos  evaapKos.  Both 
groups  were  alike  convinced  that  the  '  flesh,'  i.e. 
the  human  vehicle  of  the  manifestation,  stood  in 
the  Avay  of  a  complete  revelation,  or — Avhat  is  the 
same  thing,  Kivucns  and  Kpv\pLs  being  here  identical 
—made  it  impossible  for  the  Deity  to  reveal  His 
majesty  fully  Avithin  the  limitations  involved. 
Thus  the  tAvo  interpretations  given  respectively  in 
2  [a)  and  2  (c)  a,bove  might  frequently  merge  in 
each  other.  Nor,  indeed,  does  the  Pelagian  exegesis 
(2  (b)  above),  to  Avhich  that  of  the  Antiochians 
frequently  approximates,^  rest  upon  any  other 
conception  of  the  Kenosis.  The  idea  that  the 
Logos  in  assuming  human  nature  surrendered  the 
universal  operation  of  His  deity  certainly  seems 
very  far  removed  from  the  idea  that  He  became 
incarnate  in  a  man  who  veiled  the  indwelling 
TrXrjpojfia  rrji  deorriTos,  humbled  Himself,  etc.  Yet, 
so  long  as  the  '  Extra  Calvinisticum '  (cf.  (c)  above) 

1  Cf.,  however,  iv.  xxiv.  2  [Massuet]. 

2  Cf.  also  Justinian,  adv.  yonnuUos,  etc.  (Pff  Ixxxvi.  1,  col. 
1063  A). 
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is   adhered   to,  the   Kenosis  is   takan  in  a  sense  ' 
essentially  the  same  in  both  cases.  | 

4.  Diverse  aspects  of  the  early  Church  theories.  <■ 
— It  is  neverllieless  undeniuhio  that  the  tlie(iries  j 
regarding  iaiTbv  iKivwat  propounded  by  the  early 
theologians  seem  to  ditler  very  greatly  from  one 
another.  The  extreme  poles  of  the  variation  are 
found  in  Apollinaris  and  Pclagius.  But  the  dilVer- 
ences  do  not  arise  out  of  iiny  essential  disparity  of 
view  regarding  the  Kenosis ;  they  are  due  rather 
to  the  various  degrees  in  which  theological  theory 
is  mingled  with  popular  doctrine. 

(a)  The  influence  of  pojndar  doctrine  upon  the 
orthodox  theologians. — Although  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria held,  as  already  noted,  that  a  fiera^alveiv  iK 
rbirov  els  rdirov  could  not  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the 
Logos,  we  nevertheless  find  him  saying :  ai>r6s 
KaTr)\de  (Qiiis  dives,  xxxvii.  2).  Origen  often  ex- 
presses himself  in  similar  fashion,  and,  indeed, 
no  theologian  of  the  following  period  ever  quite 
discarded  the  formuhT?  and  sj'mbols  of  the  jjopular 
conception  of  the  ^vavdpwirrjais.  Even  the  Nicene 
Creed,  immediately  before  its  anathema  upon  the 
dWoiorrbv  X^yovTas  dvai  rbv  vlbv  rov  Oeou,  speaks  of 
rbv  5i  vfj.as  KareXdovra.  Frequently,  too,  the  old 
'  religious-modalistic'  view  of  the  person  of  Jesus, 
or  the  plethora  of  rhetorical  language  that  to  some 
extent  adopted  its  terms,  made  its  influence  felt. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  e.g.,  writes  thus  : 

/aero/Bat'iei  t6voi'  Ik  tottov  6  fiijSeri  tottoj  xa)poi/V^''05)  °  o.xpovo%,  6 
do-iujxaTO?,  6  aTTepiAiTTTTos  {Oral,  xxxvii.  2) ; 
and  yet  he  not  only  accepts,  as  is  shown  by  these 
words,  the  'Extra  Calvinisticum,'  but  still  adheres 
to  the  essentially  '  Nestorian '  view  of  Origen,  viz. 
that  the  Incarnation  was  ellected  'substantia 
animae  inter  Deum  carnemque  mediante' : 

6  axwpT/TOS  xwpelTai.  Sia  /oie'<r>)9  i//u\tj;  roepa?  ^ie<riTevov'aT)9  SeoTTjTt 
KoX  crap/cbs  TraxvTqri.  {Oral,  xxxviii.  13). 

(b)  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea. — Of  all  the  theo- 
logians of  the  early  Church  it  was  Apollinaris  of 
Laodicea  who  accommodated  his  views  most  fully 
to  popular  dogmatics.  His  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation, according  to  which  the  Logos  is  the  voDs  of 
the  ixia  <piiais  awderos  of  Christ,  might  even  be 
described  as  a  materially  and  formally  ingenious 
attempt  to  mould  the  popular  views  of  the  evavOpdo- 
irriffLs  into  a  theological  theory.  In  Apollinaris, 
indeed,  we  find  statements  that  seem  to  indicate  a 
type  of  Kenosis  implying  a  real  change  in  tlie 
X670S : 

o-apyccoo-is  KeVojo-ts  (Lietztuann,  Apollinaris,  frag.  124,  p.  237) ; 
et  fxTj  vou?  €i'(7apK09  yeyovev  6  A.6yo9,  oAAct  (ro*^ia  v)i' ev  toi  I'w,  ov 
Kare^T)  6  Kvpios  oufie  eVeVtocrev  Gavrov  {ib.  fra^.  71,  ]>.  221,  14  f.). 
Yet  he  also  says  :  Ke^uxja?  /xec  savrov  Kara  rrjv  /x6p(^uj(7ii^ 
<CSou'Aou)>,  OLKC  voiTO^  Se  Kal  at'oAAotwro?  Kara  tt)p  6iiav  oiktCo-v 
(ou5e/xta  yap  aAAottoat?  trept  tt]v  B^iav  <^v(7iv)  ov£e  eAaTToOrat  oufie 
aii^aferai  {tic  Unione,  6,  Lielzniann,  p.  ISS,  1);  ovk  apa.  nere- 
TTitrev  ri  jrpo!  9ebi/  iadn)?,  oAA'  droAAotuTOS  t]  Sednjs  iiJ.tt.vev  iv 
TavTornTL  (ib.  15,  p.  192,  2f.). 

Even  in  Apollinaris,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
his  affinity  to  the  popular  doctrine,  there  is  no 
place  for  a  theory  of  the  Kenosis  which  diverges 
from  the  general  tradition  of  the  early  Church  (cf. 
3  (d)  above). 

(c)  The  Antiochians. — It  is  true  that  the  Christ- 
ology  which  is  furthest  removed  from  Apullinarian- 
ism,  i.e.  that  of  Nestorius,  and  that  of  Pelagius 
(which  coincides  with  the  latter  in  many  of  its 
formulae),  does  not  merely  'seem  to  differ.'  In  so 
far  as,  in  the  divergence  referred  to,  the  question 
regarding  the  agent  in  the  person  of  Christ  was 
brought  to  discussion  in  the  theorizings  of  the 
early  theologians,  the  ditierences  are  profound. 
The  Nestorian  doctrine  of  the  Kenosis  (cf.  Loofs, 
Nestorius,  p.  82  f}'.)  is  a  lucid  development  of  the 
Kenotic  views  to  which  Irenaius  and  Novatian  had 
already  given  expression,  and  which  were  never 
really  discarded  by  the  theology  of  the  earlj^  Church 
— a  development  which  had  disengaged  itself  as  far 
as  possible  from  popular  dogmatics.     The  ApoUi- 


narian  doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  unques- 
ti(jnably  to  pass  lieyond  the  earlier  views  and  to 
advance  towards  a  conception  of  the  Kenosis  more 
akin  to  the  popular  idea.  This  tendency  also 
appears,  tlumgh  to  a  slighter  degree,  in  Cyril's 
theory  of  a  ivojcris  Kad'  inrbcTacnv  of  the  two  natures 
in  Christ  which  is  not  clearly  distinguished  from  a 
ivuciz  (pvaiK-fj,  and  also  in  the  orthodox  Chulcedonian 
do(;trine  of  the  tvuxxis  Kad'  i/xbaTaffn>,  although  that 
doctrine  was  i)ut  forward  as  an  '  unio  personalis.' 
In  the  early  Church,  however — even  in  the  handa 
of  Ai^ollinaris  and  the  Monophysites — the  tendency 
never  attained  its  final  <levelopment.  This  would 
have  been  secured  only  if  the  idea  of  the  /xia  <pvais 
(TvvOeTos  with  which  Apollinaris  had  at  least  at- 
tempted to  deal  in  a  serious  fashion,'  the  idea  of 
the  iVa'tris  (fyvaLK-fj,  to  which  Cj'ril  .sometimes  attaches 
the  same  meaning,*  and  that  of  the  ivu<n%  Kad' 
inrbaraffiv  had  been  fully  wrought  out  in  Greek 
theological  thought.  But  the  ApoUinarian  theory 
of  the  fxla  (pvuis  avvderoi  and  the  al''evi  idea  of  a 
^vuicris  (l>vcriK7j  conflicted  with  that  dvaXXoiojTov  elvai 
of  the  Logos  which  was  likewise  maintained,  and 
also  with  the  accredited  doctrine  that  the  Logos 
had  not  forfeited  His  vpbs  Gebv  labr-qs,  while,  in  the 
orthodox  tradition,  the  theory  of  the  ivuxrn  Kad' 
vTrbaraaiv  broke  down  in  face  of  Theopaschiti.snr, 
since  even  the  idea  that  eU  T-ijs  117105  rptdoos  iriirovde 
aapKl  adds  nothing  to  the  theologically  unservice- 
able paradox  of  Athanasius  :  avrbs  fjv  6  7rd<rxw  Kal 
/UTj  Trdffx^"  {Ep.  ad  Epict.  6).  Nothing  but  an 
earnest  and  resolute  handling  of  the  ecwtrts  (pvaiKi^ 
in  an  unreserved  Theopaschitisra  could  liave  yielded 
a  real  Kenosis  of  the  Logos.  But  could  the  Mono- 
physite  theologians,  who  attached  great  importance 
to  the  Trisagion  in  its  monophysitically  expanded 
form,  unreservedly  maintain  the  idea  expressed  in 
the  words  dddvaros  .  .   .  aravpudels  di  ijfids  ? 

5.  The  Kenosis  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. — Medittval  theology,  so 
far  as  it  was  concerned  at  all  with  the  idea  of  the 
Kenosis — the  idea  certainly  never  stands  out 
prominently — continued  to  adhere  to  the  consensus 
of  the  early  Church  in  its  \Yestern  form.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Boman  Catholic  dogma  at 
the  present  day.  Thus,  according  to  Wetzer  and 
\Yelte  (Kirchcn-Lexikon,  iii.*  [18S4]  271)  '  semet 
ipsum  exinanivit'  (Ph  2'')  is  affirmed  of  Christ's 
assumption  of  human  nature,  '  and  not,  as  pseudo- 
mystics  and  many  I'rotestant  theologians  believe, 
of  His  divine  nature  and  person  per  se.'  The 
Kirchen-Lexikon  (xii.'^  [1901]  179)  can  speali  of  the 
neo-Protestant  theorj-  (see  below,  8)  thus  summarily 
dismissed  only  in  the  most  caustic  terms  : 

'  Even  the  overt  denial  of  the  hypostatic  union  is  hardly  a 
more  mischievous  attack  upon  the  deity  of  Christ  than  this 
"  Kenosis,"  which  subverts  the  essential  nature  of  God  Him- 
self; not  unjustly  has  Biedermann  characterized  this  doctrine 
as  "a  complete  kenosis  of  the  understanding^.'" 

6.  The  Kenosis  in  the  Reformed  theology. — The 

Kenosis  was  insisted  upon  more  strongly  by  the 
so-called  Reformed  theology,  which  found  the 
subject  of  €K^vo}(7e  in  the  Logos — whether  dcrapKos, 
as  becoming  man,  or  IvtxapKos — and  connected  the 
idea  with  its  doctrine  of  the  '  states '  of  Christ.  In 
the  earlier  theologians  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
in  fact,  we  occasionally  find  assertions  which  readily 
explain  why  certain  Lutherans  spoke  of  a  special 
'  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Kenosis ' : 

'Christus  in  assunipta  forma  servi  sese  evacuavit  omni  sua 
prloria  divina,  niaiestate,  oumipotentia,  orauiprjesentia '  (H. 
Zanchi,  in  A.  Schweizer,  Die  Glaubenslehre  der  evangel.- 
reformierten  Kirche,  ii.,  Ziirich,  1847,  p.  297). 

The  sense  in  which  such  utterances  are  to  be 
understood,    however,    is    made  clear   \>y  Zanchi 

1  Cf.  Lietzmann,  frag.  113,  p.  234  :  /ueffdnjs  6eoC  koX  avSpunriav 
ev  Xpt<rTa>'  OVK  dpa  ovre  avBpunros  oAos  ovrk  6eds,  oAAa  Otov  icat 
av8p<iTrov  p.i^i^. 

2  De  recta  Fide,  xl.  [PG  Ixxvi.  1193  B] :  'Ijjo-oi)s  Xpioros  .  .  . 
€15  tV  Tt  TO  nera^v  (rvyKtCixevoi. 
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himself  in  his  interpretation  of  iKivua-e  as  an  action 
of  tlie  Logos : 

'Gloriam  illam  et  maiestatem  in  qua  erat  apud  patrem,  ita 
abdiderit  in  forma  servi,  ut  ea  penitus  evacuasse  visus  sit,  quia 
nimirum  ilia  gloria  in  carne  non  f  ulgebat,  ut  ab  omnibus  conspioi 
possit '  (in  H.  Schultz,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Gottheit  Christi,  Gotha, 
1881,  p.  173). 

Thus  the  Reformed  theology,  even  in  assertions 
that  seem  to  go  beyond  the  early  Church  tradition, 
does  not  really  break  away  from  the  latter.  It 
retained  the  '  Extra  Calvinisticum '  in  all  its 
precision : 

'Cum  divinitas  comprehendi  non  queat  et  omni  loco  praesens 
sit,  necessario  consequitur,  esse  earn  quidem  extra  naturam 
hnmanam  quam  assumpsit,  sed  nihilo  miiuis  tamen  esse  in 
eadem  eique  personaliter  unitam  permanere '  (Catechismus 
Palat.,  qusBst.  78).  'Sic  Aoyos  naturam  bumanam  sibi  univit 
ut  totus  earn  inhabitet  et  totus,  quippe  immensus  et  infinitus, 
extra  earn  sit'  (S.  Maresius,  in  M.  Schneckenburger,  Zur 
kirchlichen  Christologie,  Pforzheim,  1847,  p.  9,  note  2). 

And,  where  the  Reformed  theology  connects  the 
exaltation  with  both  natures,  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  that  the  '  divina  natnra  exaltata 
est  Kara  ti,  patefactione  maiestatis  (|uae  in  statu 
exinanitionis  tanquam  sub  velo  sese  occultaverat ' 
(J.  H.  Alstedt,  in  Schweizer,  op.  cit.  ii.  345). 

7.  The  Kenosis  in  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine. 
— The  Lutherans  and  the  '  Kenoticists  '  of  the  I9th 
cent,  were  in  their  respective  ways  the  first  to  strike 
out  upon  reallv  fresh  lines.  Lutlier,  who,  at  an  early 
stage(A  o.  loiSr  Weimar  ed.,  ISSSff.,  L  268 f.),  and, 
as  always  (cf.  FEE^  x.  259),  in  dependence  upon 
Erasmus  (Letter  of  Feb.  1519,  in  E.  L.  Enders, 
Bricfwcrhsd  Lit f hers,  Calw  and  Stuttgart,  1903, 
i.  439.  65)  and  in  conscious  opposition  to  the  Fathers 
who  Fh  2^^'  'ad  divinitatem  torserunt'  (Enders, 
p.  440.  93),  had  referred  the  eavrdv  iK^vccae  to  the 
historical  Christ,  and  to  Him  '  secundum  humani- 
tatem'  (lb.  p.  93),  was  led,  in  consequence  of  the 
sacramentarian  controversy,  to  give  definite  ex- 
pression to  his  conviction  that  Christ  was  '  Deus 
revelatus,'  precisely  in  His  humanity,  in  the 
genuinely  scholastic  theologoumenon  of  his  doc- 
trine of  Ciirist's  omnipresence  : 

'  Where  you  set  God  before  me,  there  j'ou  must  set  before  me 
the  Humanity  likewise :  the.y  cannot  be  separated  ...  it  has 
become  one  person'  (Bekenntnis,  Erlangen  ed.,  1826-57,  xxx. 
212). 

As  regards  Luther  himself,  we  may  doubt  (cf. 
PRE^  X.  259)  whether,  apart  from  his  theory 
regarding  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the 
Supper,  he  ever  seriously  grappled  with  the  idea 
that  the  humanity  of  Christ  had  in  a  real  '  com- 
municatio '  received  the  divine  attributes  at  the 
inception  of  the  '  unio  personalis '  in  the  Virgin's 
womb ;  but,  as  regards  the  Formula  of  Concord 
(1577),  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  idea  was 
endorsed  in  all  seriousness  : 

'Quod  ad  maicstatem  attinet  ad  quam  Christus  secundum 
humanitatcm  suam  exaltatus  est,  non  earn  tuni  demum  accepit, 
cum  a  mortuis  resurrexit  et  ad  coelos  ascendit,  sed  turn  cum 
in  utero  matris  conciperetur'  (Sol.  deal.  viii.  13). 
Here  the  question  how,  on  this  assumption,  the 
'status  exinanitionis'  is  distinguished  from  the 
'status  exaltationis '  still  remained  outside  the 
sphere  of  living  interest,  and  thus  received  no 
distinct  ansM-er.  Even  the  idea  that  the  Kenosis, 
which,  in  agreement  with  Luther  and  all  the  later 
orthodox  Lutherans,  was  ascribed  to  the  '  humani- 
tas  Cliristi,'  presupposed  a  kttjo-ls  (' possessio')  of 
the  '  idiomata  divina'  on  the  part  of  Christ's 
human  nature  in  His  'status  exinanitionis'  was 
not  rigorously  adhered  to  ;  and  still  less  was  the 
question  debated  whether,  the  /cr^o-i?  being  as- 
sumed, the  Kenosis  should  be  regarded  only  as  a 
Kpv\pis  XPW^^^  (' usurpationis')  or  as  a  Ktvojo-is 
XPv<Teus ;  art.  viii.  64  seems  to  assume  no  more 
than  a  KpvxjjLs  xp^?"""^?,  while  in  art.  viii.  26  it 
is  asserted  that  Christ  '  secundum  assumptara 
naturam,  ad  plenam  jjossessionem  et  divinae  maies- 
tatis «,9?/r/>a<io)ic;?i  evectus  est'  only  in  virtue  of 
His  exaltation. 


It  was  the  controversy  between  the  Tubingen 
and  the  Giessen  theologians  (1616-27) — who  were 
at  one  in  their  view  of  the  KTrjcns — that  first  brought 
this  Lutheran  problem  regarding  the  Kenosis  into 
the  Held  of  serious  debate.  The  Tubingen  group, 
who  thought  of  the  K^vwais  only  as  a  Kpvipis  XPV' 
(Tews,  thereby  fell  into  manifest  absurdities  and 
a  concealed  Docetism.  Of  the  Giessen  group, 
Balthasar  Mentzer  (f  1627)  tried  to  establish  the 
theory  that  the  Kenosis  was  a  Kivoxns  xpwews  by 
arguments^  which  must  be  regarded  as  an  attempt 
to  supplant  the  idea  of  a  substance  with  per- 
manently— even  if  only  potentially — inherent  pro- 
))erties  (an  idea  prevalent  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Natures,  as  also  in  the  doctrine  of  God)  by  the 
idea  of  the  living  actuality.  Mentzer's  formulation 
triumphed  over  the  Tubingen  theologians,  but  the 
profounder  thoughts  by  which  he  tried  to  establish 
it  M'ere  soon  forgotten. 

8.  The  modern  '  Kenoticists.' — ^ Views  forming 
a  comjdete  contrast  to  those  of  orthodox  Lutheran- 
ism — views,  indeed,  which  the  Formula  of  Concord 
bans  with  an  anathema  (Epitome,  viii.  39) — are 
found  among  the  modern  '  Kenotic '  theologians, 
who  regard  the  Kevwais  as  a  real  surrender  of  the 
'  forma  Dei '  for  the  '  forma  servi,'  and  thus  assume 
that  the  Logos,  in  order  to  become  man,  actually 
renounced,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  His  divine 
attributes.  Such  ideas,  which  recall  the  popular 
dogmatics  of  earlier  and  later  times  (cf.  3  (a) 
above),  soon  emerged  sporadically  in  Protestant 
theology.  They  crop  out  in  Menno  Simons 
(t  1559);  2  N.  L.  Zinzendorf  (t  1760)  developed 
them  with  all  the  self-confidence  of  a  lay  theo- 
logian,^ and,  following  the  fresh  line  taken  by 
F.  C.  Oetinger  (f  1782),  P.  M.  Hahn  (f  1790),  and 
other  Pietists,  the  Pietistic  physician  Samuel 
CoUenbusch  (t  1803)  published  lengtliy  disquisi- 
tions on  tl:e  .same  side.^  In  the  confessional 
theology  of  Neo-Lutheranism  the  hrst  to  advo- 
cate kindred  views  was  E.  W.  Sartorius  (1831  and 
1832).  It  is  possible  that  popular  views  supplied 
the  incentive  to  some  of  these  pioneers  of  the 
modern  doctrine  of  the  Kenosis.  But  the  present 
Avriter  thinks  that  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
modern  doctrine  itself,  which  originated  rather 
in  the  endeavour  at  once  to  maintain  the  Trini- 
tarian doctrine  of  the  early  Church  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  unity  of  His  person.  The  writer  who  gave 
the  doctrine  its  scientific  foundation  was  G. 
Thomasius  (t  1875) ;®  and,  in  Germany,  his  views, 
with  more  or  less  modification,  were  adopted  by 
many  Lutherans— C.  T.  A.  Liebner  (t  1871),  C.  K. 
Hofmann  (t  1877),  W.  F.  Gess  (f  1891),  C.  F.  A. 
Kahnis  (t  1888),  Franz  Delitzsch  (t  1890),  F.  Frank 
(tl894),  C.  E.  Luthardt  (t  1902),  and  others— and  by 
a  few  Reformed  theologians,  e.g.  J.  P.  Lange  (t  1884) 
and  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard  (t  1888).  In  French  Switzer- 
land the  new  doctrine  found  an  early  adherent  in 
F.  Godet  (t  1900).  It  first  gained  a  footing  in 
Britain  about  1889,^  by  which  date  fresh  tendencies 
were  already  asserting  themselves  in  Germany. 
As  recently  as  1903,  Sweden  had  a  convinced 
champion  of  the  doctrine  in  O.  Bensow  (see  litera- 
ture at  end  of  art.).  Tiie  views  of  these  writers 
vary  greatly  in  detail — appearing  now  in  a  purely 
Biblical  (Godet)  and  now  in  a  speculative  (Liebner, 
Hofmann,   Frank)  form,   here  showing  great  re- 

1  Cf.  E.  Weber,  Der  Einflitss  der  protest.  Schulphilosnphie 
avf  die  orthodox-lutherische  Dtiymatik,  Leipzig,  1008,  j).  163  ff. 

'^  '  Van  der  Menschwerdinge,'  Opera  Omnia  Theologiea, 
Amsterdam,  1681,  p.  3Gla. 

3  Cf.  B.  Becker,  Zinzendorf,  Leipzig,  1886,  pp.  387-392. 

4Cf.  PRESiv.  2.3s. 

5  Beitrdge  zur  kirchlichen  Christologie,  Nuremberfr,  1845, 
Christi  Person  und  Werk,  3  vols.,  Erlangen,  1853-61,3  Leipzig, 
1886-88. 

6  Cf.  VV.  Sanday,  Christologies  Ancient  and  Modem,  Oxford, 
1910,  p.  74  S. 
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straint,  there  venturin<:»  upon  the  most  daring 
conclusions  (t4ess) — and  cannot  be  set  forth  here  ; 
we  must  simply  refer  the  reader  to  Bensow's  his- 
torical introduction  (pi).  4*2-1l'7)  and  to  the  works 
of  Dorner,  Schultz,  and  Gvinther  cited  l)elo\v. 

One  brief  observation,  however,  should  be  made. 
The  modern  theory  of  the  Kenosis  is  consistent 
only  on  condition  that  it  surrenders  everythinjj  in 
the  nature  of  an  '  Extra  Cal vinisticum. '  Thomasius, 
in  fact,  actually  ventures  to  say  in  his  Beitrdge 
(p.  236)  : 

'The  Logos  reserved  to  Himself  neither  a  special  existence 
nor  a  special  knowledge  outside  Ilis  humanity.  He  truly 
became  man.' 

Such  a  view  certainly  secures  the  true  humanity 
of  Jesus  and  the  unity  of  His  person.  But  as 
certainly  it  traverses  the  immutability  of  God, 
and  it  is  fraught  with  conclusions  most  incon- 
gruous with  the  conception  of  the  Trinity.  If, 
again,  the  'Extra  Calvinisticum '  be  in  any  degree 
retained — as  it  always  is  when,  say,  the  'imma- 
nent' and  the  'relative'  attributes  of  God  are  dis- 
tinguished in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  alone 
are  regarded  as  having  been  relinquished  by  the 
Logos — then  (to  nay  nothing  of  the  logical  diffi- 
culties) the  tlieory  does  not  secure  what  it  aimed 
at  securing,  viz.  the  unity  of  the  person  of  Jesus. 
If,  iiowever,  in  order  to  obviate  the  logical  difli- 
culties,  the  Kenoticlsts,  in  their  statements  re- 
garding the  divine  nature  and  its  '  idiomata,'  seek 
to  bring  the  ancient  doctrine  of  substance  more 
or  less  into  conformity  with  that  of  the  living 
reality,  the  result  is  a  blurring  of  the  distinction 
between  their  own  theoi-y  and  the  Christology 
most  repugnant  to  them,  i.e.  '  Nestorianism.' 
]\Ioreover,  the  modern  theory  of  the  Kenosis,  in 
all  its  forms,  still  carries  an  air  of  presumption, 
inasmuch  as  it  ventures  upon  constructions  which 
would  have  a  meaning  only  if  God's  relation  to 
the  world,  or,  let  us  say,  the  relation  of  the  Logos 
to  God,  and  His  divine  and  divine-human  self- 
consciousness,  could  be  grasped — and  analyzed — 
by  the  finite  mind  of  man. 

9.  Estimate  and  conclusion. — Does  the  fore- 
going discussion  throw  any  light  upon  the  /c^'oxrts 
in  Ph  2®"''?  The  present  writer  ventures  to  think 
that  it  does.  The  early  Church  exegesis  of  the 
passage  and  the  early  Cliurch  theory  of  the  Kenosis 
would  seem  to  throw  us  back  upon  an  interpreta- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  words  that  starts  from  the 
integral  personality  of  the  historical  Jesus.  In 
the  Jesus  Christ  of  history  there  dwelt  irav  t6 
■!r\ripo}fj.a  ttjs  dehry^Tos.  Can  we  not  therefore  also 
say  that  He  was  iv  fj-opcprj  deovl  This  question, 
more  especially  in  consideration  of  Gn  1-®  [troirjaijifxev 
di/dpcoTTOv  Kar  e'lKova  •^/u.erepac),  2  Co  4'*  (Xpiarov,  6s 
icTTLV  elKCov  Tov  deov),  and  2  Co  3'*  ('"■';''  o.vTrjv  eiKOva 
lxeTaiJLOp<povfj.€da  ;  cf.  Ro  12"  fj.eTafiop<pov<xde  rrj  dpa- 
Kaivwaei  rod  vo6%),  is,  as  Ave  think,  to  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Adam  desired  to  grasp  at 
equality  with  God  (Gn  3^*-) ;  but  He  in  whom 
dwelt  TO  trXrjpoona  ttJs  deoTfjTO's,  ovx  apTrayjubi'  TTyrjaaro 
rb  dvai  fcra  6e<^,  dWa  eavrov  eVeVwtre,  ktX.  No  exe- 
gete  of  the  early  Church  ever  hazarded  the  mj-tho- 
logical  idea  that  the  Logos  surrendered  the  /J-opcpr] 
deov  for  the  iJ.op4>T)  dudpivirov.  What,  then,  is  there 
to  justify  our  ascribing  the  idea  to  the  Apostle? 
His  words  refer  to  the  historical  Christ.  The 
theory  of  Irenanis,  that  the  Incarnation,  the  self- 
manifestation  of  God  in  a  human  life,  necessarily 
entailed  a  self-limitation  of  God  or  of  tlie  Logos — oCrw 
X^opou/mevos,  ws  8.vdpwKos  avrbv  x'^P^^"  vSvvaro  (cf.  3  (^) 
above) — cannot  certainly  be  finally  set  aside,  since 
as  human  beings  we  must  psrforce  think  and  speak 
of  divine  operations  in  liuman  terms.  But  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  in  Ph  2^'^'-  St.  Paul  had  any 
such  thought.  And  apart  from  the  (as  the  present 
writer  believes)  erroneous  application  of  Ph  2''  to 


the  Logos,  it  is  improbable  that  any  theologian 
would  ever  have  spoken  of  such  a  self-limitation  a8 
a  '  Kenosis.' 

Literature. — In  addition  to  Histories  of  Dogma,  text-books 
of  Dogmatics  and  KiMical  Theology,  and  Commentaries  on 
Philippians,  see  M.  Schneckenburger,  Zur  kirchlichen  Christ- 
oliKjii:,  Pforzheim,  1847  ;  L  A.  Dorner,  Enticickelumisgeschichle 
(ler  Lehrc  rcrn  der  Person  Christi-,  2  vols.,  Stuttgart  and  Berlin, 
1845-53  (Eng.  tr.,  5  vols.,  IMinburgh,  lS61-€3) ;  A.  Tholuck, 
Dinputatio  C'hristolonica  de  loco  Fattli  Ep.  ad  Phil.  ii.  6-9, 
llally,  1^48;  L  A.  Dorner,  '  l^ber  die  richtige  Fassung  dos 
dngmatischen  BftjrifTs  der  Unveriinderlichkeit  Gottcs,'  in 
,/DTh  i.-iii.  [1850-58J ;  G.  Thomasius,  C'hrl.tti  Person  iind 
llVc/j,  ii.-,  Erlaiitrtn,  1857  ;  E.  H.  Gifford,  The  I nearnaUon: 
A  Study  of  Phili pi)ians  ii.  5-11,  London,  1^97  ;  F.  Loofs,  art. 
'  Kenosis  '  in  PHE'^  x.  [1901]  'Hiym.i ;  O.  Bensow,  JJie  Lehre 
von  der  Kenose,  Leipzig,  lOOIS;  W.  Sanday,  Vhrintoloriiea 
Ancient  and  Modem,  Oxford,  1910  ;  H.  Schultz,  Lrhre  vender 
Gottheit  Christi,  Gotha,  1881;  E.  Giinther,  Die  Enlwicklumj 
der  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi  im  I'Jten  Jahrhvndert,  Tubin- 
gen, 1911 ;  H.  Cremer,  BiOliscU-theologinchcs  Wur'erbuch  der 
neutestamentl.  Grazitat  10,  ed.  J.  Kogel,  pts.  1-6,  Gotha,  1911-13. 

Friedrich  Loofs. 

KERES  {Krip,  Krjpes). — In  singular  or  plural 
form  tlie  word  occurs  countless  times  in  Greek 
literature  of  all  periods  ;  it  is  '  perhaps  tiie  most 
untranslatable  of  all  Greek  words'  (J.  E.  Harrison, 
Prole(jomena'^,  p.  212),  ranging  from  a  vivid  sense 
of  personal  vital  energy  to  mere  metaphor  out  of 
which  all  literal  meaning  has  faded. ^ 

Keres  are  primarily  .sprites  or  spiritual  beings 
{daifjLoves),  invisible  yet  very  real  agents,  not  mere 
impersonations  ;  the  conception  is  wider  and  more 
vital  than  that  of  ghosts.  Keres  are  evil,  or  at 
least  generally  associated  with  evil  for  humau 
bodies  and  souls,  and,  indeed,  all  earthly  things. 

'  There  are  many  fair  things  in  human  life,  but  in  most  of 
them  are,  as  it  were,  adherent  Keres  which  pollute  and  spoil 
them* — olou  Krjp€<;  CTrtTret^vKacrtt',  at  KaTafiiaivovaiv  aura  (Plato, 
I.aics,  xi.  987  D) — 'like  a  sort  of  personified  bacilli'  (J.  E. 
Harrison,  p.  100).  Cf.  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  ii.  21  (p.  749) : 
0eo7ro,a7ro5  ypaL<j)€f  *  et  /xkf  yap  TjV  Tor  Kivbvvov  tou  irapovTOi  5ia- 
<ltvy6vTa<;  aSeuj?  fitayeii'  rhu  iTTiKoiTTOV  xpovov,  oiiK  uv  ifv  Oavfj-atnov 
(/>tXok|/ux^^^»  ^^^  ^^  TOcravTat  Krjpe?  tw  ^t'co  TrapanetliVKaaLV  taare  toi* 
ei/  Tat?  fj.d\ais  Odvarov  aiptTtur^poi'  eti/at  SokgIu.' 

All  diseases  are  caused  by,  or  rather  are,  these 
spirits,  which  find  entrance  to  body  and  mind 
despite  all  precautions : 

VOlKTOt-  fi'  av6puj7TOL(TLP  €l6*  TJIXeprj  176'  €7rt  VVKtI  J    aVTOfiaTOt  (^OtTOUTt, 

KaKa  6vy}To7fT^  t^epoucrat  |  ciyr},  ciret  <^u>i^t'  c^etAcTO  /UT/rtCTa  Zcu$ 
(Ilesiod,  Works  and  Days,  102  5.). 

Originally  these  evil  sprites,  all  the  manifold 
ills  of  man,  were  shut  fast  in  the  great  jar  (Tripos), 
but  in  an  evil  hour  Pandora  lifted  the  lid,  and  they 
all  flew  out  {ib.  90tl'. )."  Since  that  day  a  swarm 
(.Esch.  Suppl.  6S4  :  vovituv  8'  ea-fibs  .  .  .  drepTrrjs)  as 
of  noxious  insects  hovers  unseen  in  wait  for  man, 
spirits  of  calamity,  disease,  madness,  old  age,  and 
death,  from  which  he  cannot  hide  or  escape  : 

Ki7pes  €»^f (TTaatf  Oat'dTOLO  |  juvptat,  as  ovk  ctrTt  (ftvyelf  /SpoTOi'  ov5* 
uTToAvifat  (Horn.  II.  xii.  320  f.)  ; 

they  are  so  closely  packed  that  the  spike  of  a  blade 
of  corn  cannot  pass  between  them  : 

oTt  '  TrAetTj/jtei'  yata  KaKcjv  n\eC-q  Se  0aAao"<ra',  Kat  '  rotate  0i^TOt<rt 
Kaxd  I  KaKoyucLfxt^ire  KTJpc^  elXevvTai,  \  KevtTj  0  etaSvtrts  ov'5' afie'pt'^ 
(fr.  in  Plut.  Consol.  ad  Apoll.  20). 

Even  Hope  ('EXtti's),  just  like  other  human  pas- 
sions, is  often  an  evil  Ker  : 

a  yap  £17  rroAvTrAayKTOS 'EAttI?  |  TroAAots  )u.ef  ofocri?  ai'fipwi',  |  ttoA- 
Aots  6'  ' .\Txa.Ta  KQv^ov6it>v  epiiTutv  (Soph.  Ant.  015  ti.) — '  lo  many  is 
a  Melusion  that  wings  the  dreams  of  desire ' — an  external  agent 
luring  men  to  ruin.* 


1  The  collection  of  passages  in  Roscher  extends  to  eleven 
closely  packed  pages.  The  word  is  connected  with  .Skr.  iar, 
'  tear  asunder,  injure,  destroy,'  O.  Ir.  ir-chre,  'destruction,'  etc. 
(E.  Boisacq,  Diet,  itymol.  de  la  langue  grecque,  Heidelberg, 
1907  ff.,  pp.  450,  435). 

2  TTp\v  jLttc  yap  ^iijco"#cov  eirt  \6ov\  <^CA'  dvQptljniav  |  v6(t4>iv  arep  Tc 
KaKiiiV,  Ka.ia.TCp  \aX^iToioTr6voio,  \  vovo'iov  T  apya\eu)V,  a'tr' a.pBpdo't 
KJjpa?  eSuiKav.  For  the  last  words  ('  grievous  diseases  which  give 
Keres  to  men ')  J.  E.  Harrison  (art.  '  Pandora's  Box '  in  J  IIS  xx. 
[1900]  103)  proposes  ao-T  dvSpda-i.  Kjjpes  e&uiKav  ('  which  Keres  give 
to  men ').     This  is  probably  right. 

3  deipi.  is  G.  Murray's  correction  of  the  MS  aletpi.  Cf.  ical  us 
€(fiTj  Tt9  Ttov  Trap'  rjixiv  aofjyixiv  Kevov  ov£ef  ov6'  otrop  a9epa  Kat  rpixa. 
6a\elv,  in  the  dialogue  Theophraslus  (p.  399  E)  by  yEneaa  of 
Gaza. 

*  Cf.  Thuc.  V.  103  (the  Melian  dialogue),  where,  '  in  a  style  of 
labyrinthine  contortion'  (Dion.  Hal.  Ihucyd.  40),  he  makes 
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So  Demokritos  calls  Jealousy,  Envy,  and  Hatred 


OUK  oAi'yos  Krjpai  ev  t<3  pCui  Stuitreo 
.euC-qu  (fr.  191  =  KieIs,  Fni'jmente 
912,  ii.  101  ;  cf.  fr.  2S5  :  yivuia-Ke 


Krjpes  :  ,,,.,,, 

"  "'  I  SiMtreaL,  ij>6oi'ov  ko-i  fijAof  itai  ova- 
der    Vorsokratikfr'i,  Berlin, 
LVui<rKei.v   xpeiov    ai'Opunrii/riv   /StoTTji' 
a4,avp^v  re  ioiarav  Kal  oKiyoxpovi.oi',  noWrj<riv  Si  (CTjpai  (rv/x7re(^up 
/ieVjjr  Kal  afirjX'^l'Cricnv).        ,  .  ,       ^  ,        ^  . 

Theophrastos,  in  his  de  Caus.  plant.  V.  x.  4, 
says  that  each  locality  has  its  own  peculiar  Keres 
dangerous  to  plants,  some  coming  from  the  soil, 
others  from  the  air— the  naive  explanation  of  men 
facing  the  bewildering  mutability  of  Nature  before 
her  'laws'  were  discovered. 

From  the  swarm  of  minor  ills,  two  emerge  and 
impress  the  Greek  mind  as  most  relentless  and 
most  to  be  dreaded — Old  Age  and  Death  : 

K^pes  £e  7rape<77TJKa(rt  /aeAaivai'  |  17  ixiv  iy^ovaa  tc'Ao^  yrjpaos 
apryaXeov,  \  i)  &'  « Tcpr)  Bavaroio  (Himnerm.  ii.  off.;  cf.  Theognis, 
765  f.,  where  the  prayer  tjjAoO  &e  (caicas  aTro  Kripas  afivvai,  |  yfipai;  t' 
ovKopLevov,  Kal  flai-aToto  Tf'Aos  atroiigly  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
personal  realit3'  of  Keres ;  just  as  in  835 — Aio-crai  toi  Trdcrios  (c^pes 
— the  Keres  of  Thirst  and  Drunkenuess  lurk  in  the  wine-cup,  not 
in  a  mere  metaphorical  sense). 

The  combination  '  Keres  of  Death  '  tended  to  be 
narrowed  in  meaning  to  that  of  Death  simjjly  and 
the  fate  of  Death  ;  this  is  the  familiar  Homeric 
semi-abstract  use  in  the  oft-recurring  phrase  ktjp 
BavaToio  (generally,  but  not  everywhere,  correctly 
rendered  '  fate  of  death  ').  In  Hom.  Od.  xii.  157, 
i^  Kev  dXevd/xevoi  ddvarov  Kal  KTjpa  (pvyoLfiei',  we  seem  to 
'  catch  the  Avord  at  a  moment  of  transition  '  (J.  E. 
Harrison,  p.  174).  In  one  passage  only  in  the  Iliad 
(xviii.  535 — the  Shield  of  Achilles)  is  a  Ker  ma- 
terialized, as  it  were,  and  exhibited  as  a  demon  of 
slaughter  raging  on  the  battle-field  ;  but  that  is  in 
a  work  of  plastic  art.  This  is  further  developed  in 
Hesiod  {Shield  of  Hercules,  249  f.  :  a  crowd  of  '  blue- 
black  Keres '  [/cijpes  Kvdveai] ;  cf.  Paus.  V.  xix.  6  : 
description  of  a  female  figure  inscribed  Ker  on  the 
chest  of  Kypselos  at  Olympia). 

The  conception  of  Keres  of  blessings,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  Ker  within  a  man  as  in  some  sort  a 
Genius,  or  oalfiuv,  on  which  his  life  depends  for 
good  or  evil,  is  almost  completely  overlaid  by  the 
more  baneful  aspect  (cf.  the  SixdaSiai  Krjpes  of 
Achilles  in  Hom.  II.  ix.  411;  Hes.  Theo(f.  217). 
Probably  tiiio  idea  lies  at  tlie  root  of  tlie  curious 
Hesiodic  epithet  KripiTpe<pris  ( IVorks  and  Days,  416), 
not  'nourished  for  death,'  but  'Ker-nourished'^ — the 
word  bearing  witness  to  a  '  primitive  doubleness  of 
functions  when  the  Keres  were  demons  of  all  work ' 
(J.  E.  Harrison,  p.  185),  analogous  to  the  Moirai 
which  control  human  weal  and  woe.  This  concep- 
tion was  never  developed  to  any  precision,  and 
remains,  even  in  Homer,  incoherent  and  self- 
contradictory  (see  B.  Niese,  Entwichelung  der 
hom.  Poesie,  Berlin,  1882,  p.  34,  note  1). 

Something  of  what  the  Athenians  thought  about 
Keres  is  discoverable  from  the  customs  connected 
Avith  the  Anthesteria,  or  Feast  of  All  Souls — a 
festival  overlaid  in  classical  times  with  Dionysiac 
elements  originally  foreign  and  of  more  recent 
date.'^  Its  real  meaning  is  indicated  by  the  ritual 
command  spoken  apparently  on  the  last  day,  called 
Chytroi — '  Out  of  the  house,  ye  Keres  !  'tis  no 
longer  Anthesteria'  (dvpai'e  Ki^pes,  ouk  'ir  ' Avdearrjpia — 
(is  Kara  tt)v  ttoXlv  tols  ' ApdecTTTjplois  tQ)v  Tpvxu>v  Treptep- 
Xo/J-ivwi',  Suid.  s.v.  Oapa^e).'^  Tlie  festival  was  a  great 
the  Athenians  speak  of  Hope  as  turning  out  for  eval  for  man- 
kind. Eros  retained  to  the  last  his  resemblance  to  Keres  in 
beina:  representerl  with  wings. 

1  O.  Crusius  aDtly  brings  the  eyiithet  (cijpirpei^rjs  into  connexion 
with  the  words  of  Hippokrates  (Ilepl  ivvnvCoiv,  2,  p.  14  K) :  otto 
yap  TMV  aiTo9av6vTUiV  al  Tpo<!>al  Kal  avf^treij  Kal  OTre'p/uaTa 
yiyvovTai.  See  E.  Eohde,  Psyche*,  Tubingen,  1907,  p.  247, 
note  1. 

2  For  the  name  see  A.  W.  Verrall's  art.  '  The  Name  Anthes- 
teria '  in  JHS  XX.  [1900]  115  ff.  (cf.  J.  E.  Harrison,  p.  32  f.).  It 
is  derived  from  avaeeVo-ao-Sot,  and  is  a  Feast  of  Revocation  of 
the  dead. 

3  Suidas  gives  as  a  usual  form  Ovpa^e  Kope?,  ktK.  This  has  a 
certain  plausibility,  as  we  know  that  the  household  servants 
were  admitted  to  the  festivities  and  licence  of  the  Pilhoigia. 
'Probably  in  classical  days  ic^pes  had  already  become  an  old- 


placation  of  ancestral  ghosts,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned from  the  tomb  on  the  first  day,  the  Pithoigia 
(iridos,  '  burial-urn '  or  '  jar '),  which  came  to  be  mis- 
understood as  a  festival  of  the  opening  of  the 
wine-jar  and  first  tasting  of  the  new  wine,  when 
the  three  days  of  the  Anthesteria  became  a  revel 
of  Dionysos  (cf.  G.  Murray,  Four  Stages  of  Greek 
Religion,  New  York,  1912,  p.  30  ;  and  Phot.  s.v. 
fiiapd  rifiipa.  :  iv  rots  '^ovalv  'Av6e(TTepiu)vos  fjLTjvds,  iv  (p 
SoKoucnv  ai  xf/vxo-l  tQiv  TeKevrTjaavTUv  di'ievai).^ 

Keres,  therefore,  were  also  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
on  vases  they  appear  as  gnat-like  figures,  winged, 
but  in  other  respects  human,  flitting  about  the 
grave-mound,  or  enclosed  within  it  (reft",  in 
Roscher).  As  ghosts  (ei'SwXa)  they  are  powerful 
for  good,  but  more  specially  for  evil,  and  quick 
to  take  offence  (cf.  schol.  in  Aristoph.  Av.  1490: 
ripwes  SvcTopyTjToi  Kal  xaXexot  toI^  ifxTreXdiovci  yLyvovTai 
— quoted  in  Rohde,  Psyche'^,  p.  246,  note  4).  They 
become  ministers  of  death,  and  actually  hale  off 
living  souls  ^  (cf.  Hom.  Od.  xiv.  207  ;  Apoll.  Khod. 
Argon,  iv.  1665  ff.  :  '  Medeia  invoked  the  Death- 
spirits,  devourers  of  life,  the  swift  hounds  of 
Hades,  who,  hovering  through  all  the  air,  swoop 
Aovfa  upon  the  living '  [K.  C.  Seaton,  in  Loeb  Class. 
Libr.,  London,  1912]). 

Most  potent  for  evil  is  the  vengeful  ghost  of  a 
murdered  man,  which  has  gone  to  join  the  great 
company  of  maleficent  '  elementals  ' : 

Si  iieydKavxoi,  Kol  (f>6epcnyeveii  |  IvTJpes  'EptnJes,  aiV  OtStTrdSa  | 
■yeVo?  oiAeVare  Trpii/uvoftei'  ov'tms  (^Esch.  Sept.  1054  ff.). 

The  word  Erinys  in  this  combination  K^pes  'Epiv^ies 
was  originally  simply  a  descriptive  epithet  meaning 
'  angry  ones,'  just  as  Eumenides  is  '  kindly  ones.'* 
So  '  tiie  idea  of  Erinys  as  distinct  from  Ker  is 
developed  out  of  a  human  relation  intensely  felt' 
(J.  E.  Harrison,  p.  214) — as  Plato  probably  recog- 
nized {Laivs,  ix.  865).  Already  in  Homer,  however, 
the  Erinyes  are  no  longer  human  souls,  but  aven- 
gers of  souls  upon  the  living  (see  II.  ix.  571  :  t^s 
5'  i)epo(polTL%  'EpiJ'L's  iKkvev — when  summoned  by 
Althaia  to  avenge  her  tivo  brothers).  Abstraction 
being  pushed  still  further,  the  Erinyes  become 
avengers  of  offences  against  all  moral  law,  or  even 
the  laws  of  physical  Nature  : 

1  <j)  5'  dXyea  KaWnr'  OTriVcTfi)  |  TroAAa  uaA',  oatra  re  firirpo';  epivvei 
eKTeKeovcTiv  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  279  f.) — compared  with  Od.  ii.  135  f. : 
CTrel  p-rirqp  (XTVyepa.';  aprfaer  epivv'S,  |  oIkou  djrepxo/ie'vi).  See  also 
II.  ix.  454  and  xix.  259,  418. ■» 

Formless  in  Homer,  they  were  first  differentiated 
from  Keres  and  analogous  mythological  figures, 
and  portrayed  in  visible  shape  in  drama,  by 
^schylus  [Eumen.  46  ff.).  The  more  primitive 
view  of  them  reappears  later  in  literature  at  inter- 
vals, as,  e.g.,  in  Sophocles  (ffirf.  Tyr.  471  and  481), 
as  embodied  Dooms  (cf.  Eur.  Elek.  1252).  It 
would  be  hard  to  prove  that  the  primitive  concep- 
tion ever  died  out  completely. 

LiTERATrp.E. — A  long  art.  by  O.  Crusius,  in  Eoscher,  ii. 
(1890-1897),  gives  the  fullest  collection  of  passages,  chronologi- 
cally arranged  ;  see  also  O.  Gruppe,  Griechiscke  ilythologie  und 
Beiifiionsgeschichte,  ii.,  Slunich,  1906  (in  I.  von  Miiller,  Handb. 
der  iclass.  Alter ttimswiss.).  The  fullest  general  treatment,  apart 
from  mere  accumulation  of  references,  is  J.  E.  Harrison,  Pro- 
legomena to  the  Study  of  Greek  Reli'jiorfi,  Cambridge,  1908. 
W.  J.   WOODHOUSE. 


fashioned  word  for  souls,  and  the  formulary  may  have  been 
easilv  misunderstood '  (J.  E.  Harrison,  p.  35,  note  1).  A. 
Mommsen,  Feste  der  Stadt  Athen,  Leipzig,  1S9S,  p.  386,  will  not 
accept  this.  But  cf.  the  Lemuria  at  Rome  (W.  VVarde  Fowler, 
Roman  Festivals,  London,  1899,  p.  106). 

1  These  ideas  and  practices  of  the  Athenians  were  probably  a 
survival  from  the  pro-Hellenic  stratum  of  race  and  religion. 

2  Cf.  the  beautiful  vase  fragment  published  in  JHS  xii.  (1891) 
340,  where  a  Kijp  eavaroio.  a  small  winged  figure,  hovers  over 
the  head  of  a  dying  warrior,  and  is  in  the  act  of  taking  the 
breath  of  life  from  his  lips— according  to  the  probable  inter- 
pretation. 

S  See  Paus.  Vlll.  xxv.  4  :  tw  6vii.io  xpTJo-Sat  icaAoO<ni'  tpivveiv  oi 
'ApKdSes,  and  cf.  the  story  to'ld  in  taus.  i.  xliii.  7  about  Koroibos, 
who  slew  the  fiend  Peine,  the  avenging  ghost  of  the  child  of 
Psamathe  ;  cf.  Anthol.  Pal.  vii.  154  :  ei/^l  fie  Kjjp  tvu.^ovxos,  o  Si 
KTEi'i'a!  ixe  Kdpoi^os. 

•*  So  even  an  injured  dog  was  said  to  have  his  Erinys. 
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KESHAB  CHANDRA  SEN.-See  Brahma 
Sam  A  J. 

KEYS.— See  Locks  and  Keys. 

KEYS  (Power).— See  Binding  and  Loosing. 

KHAKIS.— A  Ramaite  Vaisnava  sect  of  N. 
India,  said  to  have  Ijeen  founded  by  Killi,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Ivrsna-Dasa  Paya-aiiaii,  the  disciple  of 
Anantananda,  the  disciple  of  Kfimananda.'  He 
therefore  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
The  name  of  the  sect  is  derived  from  the  Persian 
hdk,  'ashes,'  and,  in  spite  of  its  traditional  founda- 
tion by  Kilh,  it  claims  to  have  existed  from  the 
time  of  the  banisliinent  of  liuma-Clmndra  from 
Ayodhya,  as  described  in  the  Sanskrit  lldmciyann. 
Kama's  brother,  Laksmana,  is  said,  in  his  grief,  to 
have  smeared  his  body  with  ashes.  Hence  he  was 
called  '  Kiiaki,'  and  his  admiring  followers  bear 
that  name  to  the  present  day."  Their  principal 
seat  is  accordingly  at  Ayodhya,  in  the  present 
Faizabad  District  of  the  United  I'rovinces,  where 
they  have  an  akhdrhd,  or  cloister,  founded  by 
one  Daya  Ram  from  Chitrakot  in  Bundelkhand — 
another  locality  hallowed  by  the  Rama  story — in 
the  days  of  Shujuu-'d-daula,  the  Nawab  \'izier  of 
Oudh  ( 1754-75).  In  1905  the  Order  numbered  180 
persons,  of  whom  50  were  resident  and  the  rest 
itinerant.  The  then  head  was  eleventh  in  succes- 
sion from  the  founder.  At  the  temple  of  Hanu- 
mangarhi^  in  the  same  city,  dedicated  to  the 
monkey-god  Hanuman,  the  friend  and  helper  of 
Rama,  the  priesthood  consists  of  these  Khaki 
ascetics.* 

Another  cloister  of  the  sect,  of  some  local  cele- 
brity, exists  at  Lunavada,  in  the  Rewakantha 
State,  lying  between  Gujarat  and  Rajputana,  with 
an  important  branch  at  Ahmadabad.^  This,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  recorded  by  Nabha  -  Diisa 
{loc.  cit.)  that  Kilh  himself  belonged  to  a  Gujarat 
family,  lends  countenance  to  the  hearsay  state- 
ment of  H.  H.  Wilson*^  that  the  samddh,  or 
spiritual  throne  of  the  founder,  is  in  Jaipur  in 
Rajputana. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  doctrines  of 
the  Khakis  is  confined  to  what  is  said  by  Wilson 
{op.  cit.).  Although  Vaisnavas,  and  worshippers 
of  Rama,  Sita,  and,  especially,  Hanuman,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Indian  tendencj'^  to  syncretism 
they  have  adopted  several  Saiva  customs,  such  as 
the  use  of  ashjsmearing,  dressing  the  hair  in  the 
fashion  of  the  '^iva.jatd,  going  about  almost  naked, 
and  the  use  of  the  term  samddh  for  the  throne  of 
their  founder.  Those  who  reside  in  ilxed  establish- 
ments generally  dress  like  other  Vaisnavas,  but 
those  who  lead  a  wandering  life  go  either  naked  or 
nearly  so,  often  with  only  a  thick  black  cord  round 
their  loins,^  and  always  with  their  bodies  smeared 
with  the  pale  grey  mixture  of  ashes  and  earth. 

Literature. — This  is  given  in  the  footnotes.  A  summary  of 
Wilson's  notice  will  be  found  in  E.  Balfour,  Cyclopcedia  of 
Indiai,  ii.,  London,  1S85,  s.v.  '  Khaki.' 

George  A.  Grierson. 
KHALSA.— See  Sikhs. 

KHARWAR,  KH  AIR  WAR  (the  former  title 
derived  from  Hindi  khar,  Skr.  khata,  'tliatching 
grass,'  said  to  be  the  tribal  totem  ;  the  latter  from 

1  See  art.  Bhaktmiarga,  vol.  ii.  p.  546.  For  an  account  of 
Kilh  see  Nabha-Dasa,  Bhakta-Mdld  {17th  cent.),  40  f.  andconim. 

2  Gazetteer  of  Oude,  Lucknow,  1877,  i.  5  ;  Gazetteer  of  Fyza- 
bad,  Allahabad,  1905,  p.  62. 

3  See  Rep.  Arch.  Surv.  Ind.  i.  [1S71]  322. 

4  W.  Crooke,  Pm,  Westminster,  1896,  i.  88. 

5  Bombay  Gazetteer,  vi.  [18S0]  25. 

6  Iielir;ious  Sects  of  the  Hindus,  London,  1861,  i.  PS  t.  Wilson 
mentions  another  Khaki  cloister  at  Farrukhabad,  on  the  Ganges, 
but  there  is  no  reference  to  this  in  modern  Gazetteers. 

^  M.  A.  Sherring-,  Hindu  Tribes  and  Casten.  lii.  (Calcutta, 
1881)  60. 
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Hindi  khair,  Skr.  klindira,  tlie  treQ  Acacia  catccJiit, 
the  preparation  of  which  is  one  of  their  industries). 
— A  non-Aryan  tribe  found  in  Bengal,  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  anil  the  Central 
Provinces,  numbering,  at  the  Census  of  1911, 
147,231.  As  is  the  case  with  many  similar  tribes, 
they  fail  into  two  groups — the  one  primitive  and 
isolated,  retaining  animistic  forms  of  belief,  the 
otiier  influenced  by  the  Hindus  in  whose  vicinity 
they  live. 

According  to  E.  T.  Dalton,  th«  Cheros  and  Kharwars  both 
'  observe,  like  the  Kols,  triennial  sacrifices.  Every  tliree  years 
a  buffalo  and  other  animals  are  offered  in  the  sacred  grove, 
"8arna,"or  on  a  rock  near  the  village.  They  also  have,  like 
some  of  the  Kols,  a  priest  for  each  vilL-ifje,  called  pahn.  He  is 
always  one  of  the  impvire  tribes— a  Bhiiiya,  or  Kharwar,  or  a 
Parheya,  and  is  also  called  baiga  (see  Baioa,  vol.  ii.  p.  33a],  and 
he  only  can  offer  this  great  sarritice.  No  Brahmanical  priests 
are  allowed  on  these  occasions  to  interfere.  The  deity  honored 
is  the  tutelary  god  of  the  village,  sometimes  called  Dudr  Pahdr, 
sometimes  Dharti,  sometimes  I'urgahaili  or  Daknai,  a  female, 
or  Dura,  a  sylvan  god,  the  same  jierhaps  as  the  Darhd  of  the 
Kols '  {Descriptive  Ethnology  uf  Bengal,  Calcutta,  1872,  p.  129). 

In  one  village  of  Kharwars  the  same  writer 
found  that  the  Baiga  priest  was  otlering,  in  the 
name  of  the  village,  biennial  sacrifices  to  Chindol, 
a  male  spirit,  to  Chanda,  a  female  spirit,  and  to 
Parvin. 

'  Buffaloes,  sheep,  and  goats  are  offered  to  these  proraiscu- 
ousl.v.  They  do  not  associate  Chanda  with  K.-lli,  and  make  no 
prajers  to  any  Hindu  gods  ;  but  when  they  are  in  great  afflic- 
tion, they  appeal  to  the  sun.  Tliey  have  no  particular  name  for 
the  luminary,  calling  it  "  siiraj"  [Skr.  surya],  and  any  place  on 
which  he  shines  may  be  the  altar.  The  other  gods  have  shady 
retreats.  These  villagers  honored  their  ancestors  by  a  yearly 
offering  of  a  wether  goat ;  this  is  strictly  a  family  affair.  The 
animal  is  killed  and  eaten  at  home  '  {ib.  p.  130).  According  to 
H.  H.  Risley,  'the  main  body  of  the  tribe,  and  particularly 
those  who  belong  to  the  landhoUling  class,  profess  the  Hindu 
religion,  and  employ  Sakadwipi  Brahmans  as  priests.  Mahadeo 
and  Sitaram  are  the  popular  deities  ;  Oauri  and  Ganesh  being 
worshipped  during  marriages.  In  addition  to  these,  the  miscel- 
laneous host  of  spirits  feared  by  the  Muiidas  and  Oraons  are  still 
held  in  more  or  less  reverence  by  the  Kharwars,  and  in  Palamau 
members  of  the  tribe  sometimes  perform  the  duties  of  pdhan  or 
vUlage  priest'  (rC,  Calcutta,  1S91,  i.  476). 

In  the  United  Provinces  they  call  themselves 
Hindus,  but  they  do  not  regularly  Avorship  any  of 
the  orthodox  gods,  except  Suraj,  the  sun,  to  whom 
they  appeal  in  time  of  trouble.  Their  chief  god- 
dess is  a  local  Jualamukhi  (q.v.)  Devi,  who  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Panjab  goddess  of  the 
same  name.  They  also  worship  a  local  deity 
called  Raja  Lakhan  or  Lakhana  Deva,  who  is 
one  of  their  deified  Hindu  conquerors,  son  of  the 
famous  Raja  Jai  Chand  of  Kanatij,  who  fell  at 
Benares  under  the  sword  of  Shihab-ad-din,  the 
Musalman  invader,  and  became  a  pojiular  hero 
(V.  A.  Smith,  Early  Hist,  of  India'-,  Oxford, 
1908,  p.  3dG).  He  is  annually  worshipped  at  the 
platform  where  the  tribal  dead  are  propitiated. 
As  in  Bengal,  they  also  worship  Raja  Chandol, 
and  Dharii,  or  Mother  Earth,  while  those  under 
Hindu  influence  employ  Brahmans  to  worship  Siva 
on  their  behalf.  Dulha  Deo,  said  to  be  a  deified 
bridegroom  who  died  under  tragical  circumstances, 
is  their  marriage  god.  Darapat  Deo  and  his 
spouse,  Afigarmati,  are  the  tribal  gods  of  war. 

The  most  remarkable  cult  practised  by  the 
branch  of  the  tribe  in  Chut  a  Nagpur,  however,  is 
that  of  Muchak  Rani,  wiio  is  said  to  belong  to  the 
Chamar  caste  (see  Chamars).  Every  three  years 
a  sacri'i<;e  in  her  honour  is  made  at  the  village 
threshing -flooi,  and  her  marriage  is  performed 
with  much  ceremony. 

The  people,  accompanied  by  musicians,  ascend  the  hill  where 
she  is  supposed  to  live.  One  of  the  parly  acts  as  the  marriage 
priest,  and  marches  in  front  of  the  procession,  shouting  and 
dancing  until  he  works  himself  into  a  state  of  frenzy.  They 
halt  at  the  mouth  of  her  cave,  into  which  the  priest  enters,  and 
brings  out  the  Rani,  who  is  represented  by  a  small,  oblong, 
smooth  stone,  daubed  all  o\  er  with  red  lead.  This  is  draped 
with  silk  and  cotton  robes,  slung  in  a  bamboo,  and  carried  away 
like  a  bride.  The  procession  halts  for  a  time  under  a  tree,  and 
then  proceeds  to  another  hill,  where  her  consort,  who  is  believed 
to  belong  to  the  Agariii  (jj.v.)  tribe,  is  said  to  live.  Offerings 
are  made  to  the  bride,  and  she  is  then  flung  into  the  cave  of 
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her  brideo-room,  which  is  believed  to  be  of  immense  depth.  As 
she  falls  t'le  people  eagerly  listen  to  the  crash  of  the  stone  as  it 
strikes  the  sides  of  the  abyss.  When  the  sound  ceases,  they 
return  and  end  the  rite  Avith  dancincr.  These  two  caves  are 
supposed  to  be  connected  by  an  underground  passage;  and 
every  third  year  the  R.ani  is  believed  to  return,  in  the  form  of 
the  same  stone,  to  her  parents'  home. 

Formerly,  it  is  said,  tlie  rite  was  performed 
annually  ;  but  on  one  occasion  the  Rani  caused  a 
scandal  by  appearing  at  the  house  of  the  Baiga 
priest  on  the  morning  after  the  rite.  This  conduct 
being  deemed  improper,  she  was  punished  by  the 
cessation  of  the  annual  marriage  rite,  which  is  now 
performed  every  three  years.  This  seems  to  be 
a  rite  of  sympathetic  magic  intended  to  promote 
the  fertility  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  and  of 
their  crops,  like  the  lepds  yd/nos  of  Zeus  and  Hera 
{11.  xiv.   346  ff.)  and  similar  rites  in  many  other 

Earts  of  the  world  (J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Magic  Art, 
ondon,  1911,  ii.   98  f. ;   J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolego- 
mena, Cambridge,  1903,  p.  482). 

Literature.  —  In  addition  to  the  accounts  by  Risley  and 
Dalton  quoted  above,  see  'W.  Crooke,  2'C,  Calcutta,  1806,  iii. 
247  ff.,  and  A.  Baines,  Ethnography  l  =  GIA}'  ii.  5],  Strass- 
burg,  1912,  p.  116  f.  For  the  marriage- rite  of  Muchak  Ram  see 
L.  R.  Forbes,  Settlemetit  Report  of  Palamau,  Ca^cntta,  1875, 
reprinted  in  NI^'Q  iii.  [1S93]  23  f.,  167.  The  Khairwars  of 
the  Central  Provinces  are  described  in  Reports  of  the  Ethno- 
graphic Survey,  pt.  v.,  Allahabad,  1911,  p.  45  flf. 

W.  Crooke, 
KHASIS.— The  Khasis  are  a  hill  tribe  inhabit- 
ing the  Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills  District  of  Assam, 
which  is  situated  between  25°  1'  and  26°  5'  N.  lat., 
and  between  90°  47'  and  92°  52'  E.  longitude. 
The  District  contains  an  area  of  6157  sq.  miles, 
and  is  mountainous.  About  half  of  it,  includ- 
ing the  country  around  the  capital,  Shillong,  is 
outside  the  limits  of  British  India.  It  consists  of 
a  collection  of  small  States  in  political  relations, 
regulated  by  treaty,  with  the  Government  of  India, 
but  enjoying  almost  complete  autonomy  in  the 
management  of  their  local  affairs.  In  the  re- 
mainder, called  the  Jaintia  Hills,  the  indigenous 
system  of  administration  through  officers  called 
dolois  has  been  maintained.  The  population  of 
the  Khasis  resident  in  the  Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills 
consisted  of  161,865  at  the  last  Census,  exclusive 
of  28,245  Christians,  the  greater  portion  of  Avhom 
are  Khasis  belonging  to  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
mission.  The  Khasis  are  linguistically  allied  to 
the  Mon-Khmer  family  of  Further  India,  and  by 
their  appearance  are  sharply  differentiated  from 
the  Mongoloid  tribes  which  surround  them  in 
Assam,  the  Khasi  skull  being  mesocephalic,  the 
eyes  horizontal  and  not  oblique,  with  openings 
round  and  broad  and  not  like  narrow  slits,  the 
base  of  the  nose  wide,  the  skin  varying  from  dark 
to  a  light  yellowish  brown,  according  to  locality 
(fairer  in  the  upland  than  in  the  lowland),  the  hair 
black  and  straight,  the  stature  short,  and  the 
ma,les  very  muscular.  These  physical  character- 
istics closely  correspond  with  those  of  all  speakers  of 
Austro-Asiatic  languages  (as  reported  by  Schmidt), 
of  which  the  Mon-Khmer  form  an  integral  part.^ 
The  calves  are  very  highly  developed— which  is 
due  probably  to  the  Khasis,  both  males  and  females, 
being  accustomed  to  carry  very  heavy  burdens  up 
and  down  hilhi.  The  females,  when  young,  are 
comely  a,nd  of  a  buxom  type.  The  people  are 
cheerful  in  disposition,  good-tempered  as  a  rule, 
and  fairly  industrious,  especially  the  females.  An 
interesting  trait  is  their  fondness  for  music,  the 
hymn  tunes  which  are  taught  them  by  the  Welsh 
missionaries  being  rapidly  learned  and  retained 
without  difficulty.  The  niost  important  and  prob- 
ably the  most  interesting  characteristic  of  the 
Khasis  is  the  observance  of  the  matriarchate. 

'Their  social  organization  presents  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  still  surviving  of  matriarchal  institutions,  carried  out 

1  See  review  by  G.  A.  Grierson  of  W.  Schmidt's  Dt6  Mon- 
Khrner  Voilcer,  in  JRAS,  1907,  pp.  187-191. 


with  a  logic  and  thoroughness  which,  to  those  accustomed  to 
regard  the  status  and  authority  of  the  father  as  the  foundation 
of  society,  are  exceedingly  lemarkable.  Not  only  is  the  mother 
the  head  and  source,  and  only  bond  of  union,  of  the  family  :  in 
the  most  primitive  part  of  the  hills,  the  Synteng  country,  she  is 
the  only  owner  of  real  property,  and  through  her  alone  is  in- 
heritance transmitted.  The  father  has  no  kinship  with  his 
children,  who  belong  to  their  mother's  clan ;  what  he  earns  goes 
to  his  own  matriarchal  stock,  and  at  his  death  his  bcnes  are 
deposited  in  the  cromlech  of  his  mother's  kin'  (C.  J.  Lyall,  in 
P.  E.  T.  Gurdon,  2'he  Khasis,  p.  xxiii  f.). 

1.  Origin  and  affinities. — The  origin  of  the 
Khasis  is  a  difficult  question.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer,^  they  are  an  offshoot  of  the 
Mon  people  of  Further  India ;  but  as  to  their 
ultimate  source,  apart  from  their  fairly  close 
approximation  to  the  Malay  type,  all  that  we  can 
guess  now  is  that  we  are  on  the  right  track, 
originally  pointed  out  by  J.  R.  Logan  as  regards 
India  and  Further  India,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  researches  of  scholars  such  as  W.  H.  R.  Rivers, 
in  Melanesia,  will  help  us  very  greatly  (see  Gurdon, 
pp.  12-18). 

The  use  by  the  Khasis  of  a  very  peculiarly 
shaped  spade  {mokJmo),  which  may  perhaps  be 
regai'ded  as  the  prototype  of  the  '  singular  shoulder- 
headed  celts '  found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Chota  Nagpur  and  figured  in  the  J  A  SB  of  1875, 
may  be  mentioned.  These  shoulder-headed  celts 
are,  according  to  E.  Aymonier(Ze  Cainhodge,  Paris, 
1900-04,  iii.),  neolithic. 

'  Ces  celtes,  dits  6paul^s,  parcequ'ils  poss&dent  un  talon  d'une 
forme  particuli6re,  paraissent  appartenir  en  propre  a  I'lndo- 
Chine  et  a  la  presqu'ile  dekkhanique.  lis  fourniraient  done  un 
premier  indice,  non  n6gligeable,  d'une  communaut6  d'origine 
des  populations  primitives  des  deux  p6ninsules,  cis-  et  trans- 
gang6tiques.' 

Here,  again,  we  may  hopp  ror  some  important 
discoveries,  during  the  researches  of  Rivers  in 
Melanesia,  as  to  the  relative  affinities  of  peoples 
which  belong  to  the  Austronesian  family. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Khasis 
are  not  Indian  as  regards  appearance,  proclivities, 
or  language,  and  that  we  must  look  more  to 
Further  India  and  possibly  beyond,  among  the 
peoples  of  the  Pacific,  for  tribes  exhibiting  like 
peculiarities. 

2.  Domestic  life. — The  greater  number  of  the 
population  subsist  by  agriculture,  but  a  consider- 
able proportion  earn  their  livelihood  as  porters, 
carrying  potatoes  to  the  hats,  or  markets,  and 
various  commodities  to  their  homes  therefrom. 
There  is  also  a  fair  demand  for  Khasi  domestic 
servants,  both  among  the  Europeans  and  among 
the  Bengali  and  Assamese  clerks  who  are  employed 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  administration  at  Shil- 
long. The  manufacture  of  country  spirit  gives 
employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons, 
most  of  whom  are  females.  Tlie  Khasis,  although 
in  some  villages  acquainted  with  the  art  of  weav- 
ing, do  not  seek  this  form  of  employment  on  a 
large  scale,  but  import  most  of  their  cloths  from 
the  Plains  Districts.  In  the  War  country  they 
both  keep  bees  themselves  and  collect  the  wild 
honey.  The  honey  is  exceptionally  good,  but  little 
organized  export  of  it  exists,  the  trade  being  mostly 
local.  There  is  probably  an  opening  for  a  pro- 
ductive business  in  the  export  of  honey  from  the 
Khasi  Hills.  The  houses  of  tlie  people  in  the 
interior  are,  as  a  rule,  substantial  thatched  cottages 
with  plank  or  stone  walls,  and  raised  on  a  plinth 
some  2  to  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  only  window 
is  a  small  opening  on  one  side  of  the  house.  The 
fire  is  always  burning  on  an  earthen  or  stone  hearth 
in  the  centre,  and  the  smoke  hangs  in  a  dense 
cloud  about  the  room,  as  there  is  no  chimney. 
Above  the  hearth  is  a  swinging  shelf  upon  which 
the  firewood  is  placed  to  dry.  In  Shillong,  Cherra- 
punji,  and  Jowai,  houses  built  after  the  European 
style  have  largely  displaced   the  Khasi  thatched 

1  Khasis,  p.  10. 
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cottages.  The  Khasis  build  their  villages  a  little 
below  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  seldom  change  their 
sites.  The  villages  have  been  situated  in  their 
present  positions  for  many  years,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  large  number  of  memorial-stones  and  cromlechs 
which  are  to  be  seen  near  them.  The  Khasi  chief, 
or  Siem,  lives  in  the  village,  in  the  midst  of  his 
people.  There  is  little  furniture  in  the  houses  in 
the  interior,  although  the  more  up-to-date  Khasis 
use  furniture  of  European  patterns.  In  every  lumse 
are  to  be  seen  the  ki  knilp,  or  rain  shields,  which 
are  made  of  basket-work,  and  also  tlie  baskets, 
ki  khoh,  of  different  sizes  for  carrying  on  the  back. 
The  Khasis  possess  very  few  musical  instruments, 
and  those  which  they  do  have  are  of  the  Assamese 
or  Bengali  patterns.  They  are  hard-working  culti- 
vators, and  achieve  very  fair  results,  considering 
the  unproductive  nature  of  the  hill-sides  on  the 
uplands.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  wet 
paddy  cultivation  among  the  Syntengs  of  the  Jowai 
subdivision.  The  most  important  crop  in  the  up- 
lands is  the  potato,  the  tuber  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  country  by  the  British.  The 
cultivation  of  oranges  in  the  Southern  portion  of 
the  district  is  of  equal  importance  with  that  of  the 
potato  in  the  Northern.  Oranges  grow  best  in  the 
warm  valleys  lying  on  the  Sylhet  side  of  the  hills. 
The  Khasi  orange  has  always  been  famous  for  its 
excellence.  According  to  Letters  received  by  the 
East  India  Company  from  its  Servants  in  the 
East,  i.  (London,  1896),  it  was  exported  many  years 
ago  to  Europe  with  the  oranges  of  Garhwal  and 
Sikkim. 

Khasis  use  bows  and  arrows  for  hunting,  and 
spears  for  both  casting  and  thrusting.  Fishing  is 
largely  resorted  to,  the  method  employed  being  to 
poison  the  streams.  The  Khasis  eat  practically  all 
flesh,  except  that  of  the  dog,  whicli  they  consider 
to  be  'the  friend  _of_  man.'  In  this  respect  they 
dififer  from  the  Naga,  Garo,  and  Kuki  tribes  of 
Assam,  all  of  whom  eat  the  dog.  The  Khasis, 
except  some  of  the  Christian  community  and  some 
of  the  people  of  INIawkhar  in  Shillong,  do  not  use 
milk  or  its  compounds,  following  in  this  respect 
the  Kacharis  and  Rabhas  of  the  plains  or  the  Garos 
of  the  hills.  The  Mongolian  race  in  its  millions,  as 
a  mle,  does  not  use  milk  for  food  ;  but  the  Tibetans 
and  some  of  the  Turkoman  tribes  are  exceptions. 
The  Khasis  are  heavy  drinkers  of  both  rice-beer 
and  rice-spirit.  Archery  may  be  said  to  be  the 
national  game.  Manufactures  are  few  in  number, 
and  do  not  tend  to  increase.  The  iron  industry  in 
former  days  was  an  important  one,  but  has  now 
died  out  completely. 

3.  Tribal  organization.— The  people  of  the 
Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills  may  be  divided  into  Khasi, 
Synteng,  War,  Bhoi,  and  Lynngam.  These  sec- 
tions are  subdivided,  the  Khasis  into  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  central  high  plateau,  Chena  and 
Nongstoin,  Maharam,  Mariaw,  Nongkhlaw,  and 
the  neighbouring  Siemships  ;  the  Syntengs  into 
Syntengs  proper,  Nongtungs,  and  Khyrwangs  ;  the 
Wars  into  W  ar  proper,  and  War  Pnar  ;  the  Bhois 
into  Jinthongs,  Mynris,  Rynkhongs,  and  the  Khasi- 
Bhois,  i.e.  Khasis  who  inhabit  the  low  country  to 
the  north  of  the  district  which  is  called  generally 
the  'Bhoi.'  The  Lynngams  are  a  separate  division, 
being  half  Khasi  and  half  Garo.  These  tribes  and 
sub-tribes  are  neither  strictly  endogamous  nor 
strictly  exogamous,  but  they  are  more  endogamous 
than  exogamous  ;  e.g.,  Syntengs  more  often  marry 
Syntengs  than  Khasis,  and  vice  versa,  and  it  would 
usually  be  considered  derogatory  for  a  Khasi  of 
the  uplands  to  marry  a  Bhoi  or  War  woman,  and  a 
disgrace  to  marry  a  Lynngam. 

These  divisions  are  subdivided  into  a  number  of  septs,  taking 
Kisley  8  definition  of  '  sept '  as  the  largest  exo-amous  division  of 
ine  tribe,  and  these  septs  may  be  called  '  clans '  for  the  purpose 


of  this  article.  Many  of  the  clans  trace  their  descent  from 
ancestresses,  or  In'au' (grandmothers),  who  are  greatly  revered, 
indeed  almost  deified,  and  in  some  of  the  clans  the  names  of  the 
ancestresses  survive,  e.g.  the  Mylliem-ngap  and  the  Mylliem- 
))dah  clans.  The  doscendanta  of  one  ancestress  of  the  clan,  ka 
lawbei  Tynrai,  arc  called  nhi  kur,  or  one  clan.  Next  conies 
the  division  called  the  kpoh,  or  sub-clan,  all  the  descendants  of 
one  great-grandiiiolher  (ka  lawbei  Tymrnen)  bein(f  stvled  shi 
kpuh.  Then  comes  the  n»K/  (lit.  '  house  '),  or  faniil  v.  The  grand- 
mother, styled  ka  lawbei  KUynraw,  or  theyoung'grandmother, 
to  distinguish  her  from  the  two  other  grandmothers  already 
mentioned,  is  the  head  of  the  iirui,  or  family.i  A  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  Khasi  clan  is  the  common  clan  sepulchre  ; 
another  is  strict  exogamy  :  a  Khasi  can  commit  no  greater  sin 
than  to  marry  within  his  own  clan,  the  women  of  which  are 
sang,  or  tabu,  to  him.  Some  of  the  clans  bear  the  names  of 
animals,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Diengdoh  clan,  a  tree  name  ; 
but  the  clan  members  apparently  do  not  regard  the  annuals  or 
trees  as  totems,  since  they  do  not  absUin  from  killing,  eating,  or 
otherwise  utilizing  them. 

4.  State  organization.— The  Khasi  States  may 
be  .said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  voluntary 
association  of  villages  or  gi'oups  of  villages,  their 
heads  being  the  Siems,  or  chiefs.  These  chiefs 
possess  little  authority  except  that  derived  from 
the  Durbar,  or  State  assembly;  indeed,  Khasi 
States  are  limited  monarchies,  being  constituted 
on  distinctly  democratic  lines.  A  fact  of  universal 
application  is  that  succession  to  the  Siemship  is 
through  the  female  line,  the  sons  of  the  eldest 
uterine  sister  inheriting  in  order  of  priority  of 
birth;  here  it  should  be  noted  that  this  rule  of 
succession  differs  from  the  ordinary  rule  of  succes- 
sion to  real  property,  which  passes  to  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  deceased's  mother,  and  after  her 
to  her  youngest  daughter  (for  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  rules  of  inheritance  see  Gurdon, 
pp.  68-75). 

5.  Marriage  and  divorce. —The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  Khasi  marriage  is  that  it  is  usual 
for  the  husband  to  live  with  his  wife  in  his  mother- 
in-law's  house  and  not  to  take  the  bride  to  his  own 
home,_  as  in  other  communities.  As  long  as  the 
wife  lives  in  her  mother's  house,  all  her  earnings 
go  to  her  mother,  who  expends  them  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  family.  Among  the  Syntengs, 
however,  and  the  people  of  Maoshai,  if  the  hus- 
band does  not  live  in  the  mother-in-law's  house, 
he  visits  his  wife  there  only  after  dark,  and  does 
not  take  his  meals  in  the  house.  Divorce  is 
common  and  may  occur  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
such  as  adultery,  barrenness,  incompatibility  of 
temperament,  etc.  The  essential  act  in  divorce  Ls 
the  giving  or  exchange  of  five  cowries  or  pice. 
The  wife  gives  her  five  cowries  or  pice  to  her  hus- 
band, who  places  them  with  his  own  and  returns 
the  ten  pieces  to  his  wife,  who  again  returns  them 
to  him.  The  husband  then  throws  the  cowries  or 
coins  on  the  ground,  and  the  divorce  is  complete. 

6.  Inheritance.— The  Khasi  saying  is  long  jaid 
na  ka  kynthei  ('from  the  woman  sprang  the  clan '). 
When  reckoning  descent,  they  count  from  the 
mother  only ;  the  man  is  nobody.  If  he  is  a 
brother,  u  kur,  he  will  be  lost  to  the  family  or 
clan  when  he  marries  ;  if  he  is  a  husband,  he  is 
regarded  merely  as  u  shong  kha,  •  a  begetter '  (for 
further  details  see  Gurdon,  pp.  82-85). 

7.  Head-hunting.  —  The  Khasis  are  not  head- 
hunters,  like  the  Nagas  of  Assam,  nor  do  they 
appear  to  have  practised  such  a  custom  in  former 
times  ;  since  the  period  of  the  Jaintia  rebellion 
they  have  settled  down  into  a  nation  of  peaceful 
cultivators.  There  is  little  crime  among  them, 
but  many  murders  have  been  caused  by  a  curious 
superstition  called  u  thlen.  The  thlen  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  gigantic  snake  which  requires  to  be 
appeased  periodically  with  human  victims  (Gurdon, 
pp.  98-104). 

8.  Religion.— The  main  religion  of  the  Khasis 
is  the  cult  of  ancestors,  although  the  propitiation 
of  spirits  of  evil  by  means  of  olierings  is  also  al- 

1  For  an  explanation  of  how  the  Khasi  clan  developed  from 
the  Khasi  family  see  Gurdon,  p.  63  f. 
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most  universal.  The  propitiation  of  ancestors  -was 
formerly  thought  to  be  eflected  by  offering  food 
to  them  on  the  flat  table  stones,  or  mmo-kynthei, 
so  much  in  evidence  in  the  Kliasi  and  Jaintia  Hills, 
and  this  practice  still  obtains  in  the  villages  in  the 
interior  of  the  hills.  The  more  popular  practice, 
however,  at  the  present  time  is  to  make  the  offer- 
ings in  tlie  house,  either  annually  or  at  times  when 
it  is  thought  neceosary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
departed.  As  is  the  case  in  other  countries,  and 
among  other  people,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
Khasi  gods  of  to-day  are  merely  the  supjiosed 
spirits  of  deceased  ancestors  (for  a  comparison 
between  the  Khasi  ancestor-worshij)  and  that  of 
the  Shinto  cult  of  Japan  see  Gurdon,  pp.  109-111). 
Of  the  deceased  ancestors  the  Khasis  revere  ha 
laivbei  the  most.  Ka  laicbei  is  the  ancestress  of 
their  clan  ;  a  large  nuinber  of  the  flat  table  stones 
to  be  seen  in  front  of  the  Khasi  menhirs  are  erected 
in  her  honour.  In  former  times  it  was  the  custom 
to  otter  food  to  her  on  those  stones.  In  cases  of 
family  quarrels  or  dissensions  among  the  members 
of  the  same  clan,  Avhich  it  is  desired  to  bring  to  a 
peaceful  settlement,  it  is  customary  to  perform  a 
sacrifice  to  ka  lawbei,  the  first  mother,  but  before 
sacrificing  it  is  necessary  to  take  an  augury  bj' 
breaking  eggs.^  The  next  ancestor  in  importance 
is  U  Suicl-Nia,  or  U  Kni  Rangbah,  the  first  mater- 
nal uncle,  i.e.  the  elder  brother  of  ka  larvbei.  The 
great  central  menhir  in  the  Kliiisi  line  of  stones 
is  erected  in  his  honour.  The  ottering  of  food  to 
placate  the  spirits  of  Khasi  ancestors  may  be 
compared  with  the  practices  of  some  of  the  tribes 
in  the  IMalay  Archipelago  {GB^  ii.  462  f.).  The 
Khasis,  like  other  rude  tribes,  propitiate  also  the 
spirits  of  fall  and  fell,  especially  at  times  of  ill 
news  or  other  misfortune,  when  the  name  of  the 
particular  malignant  being  must  be  ascertained 
by  the  breaking  of  eggs.  They  possess  priests 
called  h/ngdohs,  who  perform  sacrifices  either  for 
the  gootl  of  the  State  or  for  private  purposes.  The 
lyngdoh  must  be  assisted  at  these  sacrifices  by  a 
priestess,  and  merely  acts  as  lier  deputy  when 
sacrificing.  This  priestess  is  probably  a  survival 
of  the  time  when  females  took  a  more  important 
part  in  public  religious  life  than  they  do  at  present. 

9.  Disposal  of  the  dead. —  The  bodies  of  the 
dead  are  burned,  the  ashes  and  uncalcined  bones 
being  collected  and  placed  in  small  kistvaens  on  the 
hill-sides  to  await  collection  to  the  great  ossuaries 
of  the  clans.  Such  collections  are  made  often 
after  very  long  intervals,  and  are  carried  out  under 
an  elaborate  ritual,  part  of  which  is  the  erection  of 
memorial  stones.  The  main  object  of  the  collec- 
tion in  the  ossuaries  is  to  confine  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  and  to  prevent  them  from  haunting  the 
living.  The  bodies  of  deceased  Siems  are  disposed 
of  with  the  greatest  formality,  the  remains  of  U 
Ram  Singh,  Siem  of  Cherra,  having  been  cremated 
recently  before  several  thousand  spectators.  The 
corpse  of  this  Siem  has  been  preserved  in  a  dwell- 
ing-house of  the  Siem  family  for  more  than  30 
years  by  the  peculiar  Khasi  system  of  embalming. 

10.  Memorial  stones.— This  is  a  subject  on  which 
much  could  be  written.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  observing  a  custom  which  may  possibly  have 
accounted  for  some  megalithic  remains  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  may  be  referred  to  Gurdon,  pp. 
144-155.  A  striking  feature  of  tiie  Khasi  stones 
is  the  flat  table  stone,  or  dolmen,  in  front  of  a  line 
of  menhirs,  the  menhirs  being  almost  invariably  of 
uneven  numbers,  e.g.  3,  5,  7,  9,  or  even  11  stones. 
Here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  unevenness  in  num- 
ber is  also  a  special  feature  of  the  Belgaum  stones. 
The  largest  existing  Khasi  menhir  is  that  of  Nar- 
tiang  in  the  Jaintia  Hills,  which  is  27  ft.  high  and 
2|  ft.  thick,  and  the  largest  table  stoile  is  that  at 

1  For  divination  by  egg-breaking  see  Gurdon,  App.  C,  p.  221. 


Laitlyngkot  in  the  Jaintia  Hills,  which  is  2SJ  ft. 
by  13|  ft.  and  1  ft.  8  in.  thick.  There  are  some 
table  stones  in  the  Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills  which 
may  have  been  for  sacrificing  human  victims  (cf. 
the  great  table  stones  at  Jaintiapur  and  the  stone 
at  leu  Ksih  near  tlie  Kapili  river). 

11.  Folklore. — The  Khasis  possess  a  consider- 
able amount  of  folklore  which  shows  very  few 
signs  of  Indian  or  Aryan  influence.  The  story 
of  the  thlcn,  or  fabulous  snake,  has  already  been 
referred  to  (for  a  detailed  account  see  Gurdon, 
p.  98  tt'.).  This  tale  or  superstition  may  possess 
counterparts  in  Cambodia  or  in  the  JNIon  country 
or  among  the  Palaungs. 

12.  Language.  —  Khasi  has  been  placed  by 
Grierson  in  the  Mon-Khmer  group.  As  far  back 
as  1853  the  connexion  of  Khasi  with  the  other 
languages  of  the  Mon-Khmer  familj''  was  recog- 
nized, when  Logan  in  his  paper  on  the  '  General 
Characters  of  the  Burma-Tibetan,  Gangeitic,  and 
Dravirian  Languages  '  in  the  Journal  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  spoke  of  it  as  a 

'  solitary'  record  that  the  Mon-Kambojan  formation  once  extended 
much  further  to  the  North-West  than  it  now  does.' 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1889  that  E.  Kuhn  showed 
conclusively  the  true  affinity  of  this  language. 
W.  Schmidt  of  Vienna  not  only  confirms  Kuhn's 
conclusions,  but  goes  a  step  further  and  includes 
Khasi  in  the  Austro-Asiatic  family  of  languages,  a 
western  branch  of  a  still  larger  family  of  languages 
stretching  from  the  Panjab  in  the  West  through 
Indonesia,  Melanesia,  and  Polynesia,  right  across 
the  Pacific  to  Easter  Island  in  the  East ;  from  the 
Himalaya  in  the  North  to  New  Zealand  in  the 
South,  which  Schmidt  names  the  '  Austric '  field 
of  languages. 

'  We  must  confess  that  it  is  the  most  widely  spread  speech 
family  of  which  the  existence  has  yet  been  proved '  (Grierson, 
loc.  cit.). 

Schmidt's  theory  has  thus  been  accepted  by  Grier- 
son, our  greatest  living  authority  on  Indian  lan- 
guages. For  a  description  of  the  Khasi  language, 
see  the  chapter  on  language  in  Gurdon,  which  is 
based  chiefly  on  C.  J.  Lyall's  .skeleton  grammar  con- 
tained in  Linguistic  Survei/  of  India,  ii.  ;  cf.  also 
the  treatises  of  Kuhn  and  Schmidt. 

LiTBRATHRE.— W.  J.  Allen,  Report  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Cossyah  Jynteah  Hill  Territori/,  Calcutta,  1S58 ;  H.  S. 
Bivar,  Administration  Report  on  the  Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills 
District,  1876 ;  E.  T.  Dalton,  Descriptive  Ethnology  of 
Bengal,  Calcutta,  1872  ;  E.  A.  Gait,  '  Human  Sacrifices  in 
Ancient  Assam,'  in  JASBe  Ixvii.  [1S98]  pt.  iii.  pp.  5G-C5 ; 
P.  R.  T.  Gurdon,  The  Khasis,  London,  1907 ;  J.  D.  Hooker, 
Himalayan  Journals,  do.  1854  ;  W.  W.  Hnnter,  Statistical  Ac- 
count  of  Assam,  do.  1879 ;  E.  Kuhn,  Veber  Herkunftund  Sprache 
dcr  transf/angetischen  Vulker,  ilunich,  1883,  Beitrdge  ziir  Spra- 
chenkunde  llinterindiens,  do.  1889 ;  A.  W.  C.  Lindsay,  Lives 
of  the  Lindsay s'i,  London,  1849  ;  J.  R.  Logan,  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  ethnolos-y  of  the  Indo-Pacific  Islands  which  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Singapore,  1S50-67  ; 
A.  Mackenzie,  History  of  the  Relations  of  the  Gooernment  with 
the  Hill  Tribes  of  the  Korth-Eastern  Frontier  of  Bengal, 
Calcutta,  1884  ;  A.  J.  M.  Mills,  Report  on  the  Khasi  and 
Jaintia  Hills,  1853  ;  H.  Roberts,  Sub-Himalayan :  a  Grammar 
ofKhassi,  London,  1891 ;  W.  Schmidt,  Die  Mon-Khmer  Volker  : 
cin  Bindeglied  zrvischen  Volkern  Zentralasiens  und  Austro- 
nesiens,  Brunswick,  1906;  H.  Yule, 'Notes  on  the  Khasi  Hills 
and  People,'  in  JASBe,  xiii.  [1844]  612  ff. 

P.  R.  T.  Gurdon. 
KHAWARIJ. — Khawarij,  plural  of  kharij,  'a 
rebel,'  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  group  of  Muslim 
sects,  of  which  apparently  only  the  Ibadis  (q.v.) 
now  survive.  They  are  first  heard  of  in  connexion 
with  the  murder  of  the  third  Khalif  Uthman — an 
event  Avhich,  owing  to  the  want  of  contemporary 
documents,  is  somewhat  obscure.  Of  the  ott'ences 
with  which  this  personage  was  charged  the  most 
serious  appear.s  to  have  been  his  ordering  the 
destructi(m  of  all  existing  copies  of  the  Qur'an, 
in  order  that  the  recension  which  he  introduced 
should  be  unchallenged ;  but,  since  this  order 
was  effectively  carried  out,  the  Muslim  historians 
are  compelled  to  express  approval  of  the  act,  as 
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otherwise  they  would  be  throwing  doubt  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  only  survivin<,'  copy.  It  would 
appear  that  'All  obtained  the  Khalifate  by  the 
support  of  the  insurgents  who  had  killed  Uthinan, 
but  afterwards  was  conij)elled  to  express  .iblior- 
rence  of  that  act ;  and,  by  accepting  arbitration 
in  the  dispute  which  afterwards  arose  between 
himself  and  Mu'awiya  (founder  of  tiie  Uniayyad 
dynasty),  he  incurretl  the  enmity  of  those  who  had 
organized  the  plot  against  Uthman.  He  defeated 
them  in  the  bloodj'  battle  of  Nahrawan  (37  or  38 
A.H.),  but  was  soon  assassinated  by  one  of  the 
survivors  in  revenge.  Their  shibboleth  for  some 
time  appears  to  have  been  a  declaration  that 
Utimian  had  deserved  his  death,  and  their  formula 
was  '  None  but  God  is  iudge,'  with  reference  to  the 
arbitration  to  which  Ali  had  con.sented.  They 
are  sometimes  known  by  the  name  shurdt,  said 
to  mean  '  those  who  buy  God's  favour  with  their 
lives.' 

During  the  whole  of  the  Umayyad  period,  persons 
who  employed  these  names  and  formulae  gave  the 
government  trouble,  sometimes  being  able  to  carry 
on  protracted  civil  war,  at  times  only  able  to 
organize  ephemeral  re\olts.  The  greatest  success 
which  they  attained  was  under  the  command  of 
one  Shabib,  who,  in  the  reign  of  'Abd  al-Malik, 
repeatedly  occupied  the  important  city  Kufa. 
The  wars  of  al-Muhallab  b.  Abi  Sufra  with  the 
Kharijite  Qatar!  are  recorded  at  length  in  the 
KrJmil  of  the  grammarian  Mubarrad  (f  2So  A.H.  = 
A.D.  998). 

In  the  chronicles  and  popular  literature  the 
Kharijites  are  represented  as  Puritans,  driven  to 
take  up  arms  against  a  government  wliich  failed 
to  satisfy  their  ideals  of  piety  and  asceticism. 
Familiarity  with  the  Qur'an  is  claimed  for  their 
women  (liaudat  al-  Uqald,  Cairo,  1328,  p.  35 ; 
Yaqut,  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,  London,  1913, 
vi.  94),  one  of  whom  declares  that  the  ignorance  of 
the  sacred  volume  displaj'ed  by  the  ruling  powers 
was  what  forced  them  to  rebel.  One  of  their 
revolts  was  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  a  magistrate's 
failing  to  give  redress  to  a  Muslim  who  had  been 
given  wine  in  lieu  of  vinegar  at  a  shop.  Those 
who  organized  the  risings  are  described  as  devotees 
and  students  of  the  Qur'an,  and  indeed  the  name 
qicrra,  literally  'readers,'  but  often  used  for 
'devotees,'  is  sometimes  given  them.  Besides 
these  qualities  they  had  a  reputation  for  fanatical 
courage.  This  they  retained  in  the  3rd  cent,  of 
Islam,  when,  under  'Abbasid  rule,  they  played  a 
less  important  part  than  under  the  tJmayyads. 
Towards  non-Muslims  they  are  represented  as 
scrupulous  in  their  dealings  ;  but  towards  Muslims 
who  disagreed  with  them  they  were  inordinately 
savage ;  they  slaughtered  women  and  children, 
though  some  of  their  number  disapproved  of  this 
practice. 

The  author  of  Al-Farq  bain  al-Firaq  ('The  Dis- 
tinction between  the  Sects' ;  f  429  A.H.  =A.D.  1037) 
divides  the  Khawarij  into  twenty  branches.  The 
doctrine  common  to  them  all  was  the  obligation 
to  resist  an  unjust  sovereign  ;  besides  this  they  all 
applied  the  name  A,T7^r  (' unbeliever ')  to  Uthman, 
'All,  the  two  arbiters,  all  who  approved  of  the 
Arbitration,  and  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
first  Civil  War  (the  Battle  of  the  Camel).  Some 
made  their  characteristic  doctrine  the  application 
of  this  name  to  all  who  committed  capital  oH'ences. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  their  most  im- 
portant doctrine  was  that  any  Muslim  of  good 
character  might  be  sovereign,  whence  they  were 
in  permanent  opposition  to  the  supporters  of  the 
hereditary  dynasties. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fit  the  number  20  to  the  list  of  sects  given 
by  the  author  quoted  ;  the  main  divisions  come  far  below  that 
number,  whereas  the  subdivisions  far  exceed  it.    An  artificial 


classification  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  number  20  was 
afterwards  niaile  by  Shahrastani  (Jieligioruipartheien  u7ul  /'kilo- 
tojj/ieiinchuien,  tr.  T.  Haarbriicker,  Ilalle,  1S50-51,  i.  12Sff.). 
'Alxl  al-Qadir  al-Jilani  (1561  A.u.  =A.D.  1166)  reduces  it  to  15 
divisions.  Une  of  tlie  names  meets  us  frequently  in  Arabic 
literature,  viz.  the  .Siifriyya  ;  references  to  the  Ibaijiyya  also 
occur.  The  differences  between  them  were  larj^ely  on  the  same 
doctrinal  questions  as  divided  the  other  communities — e.g., 
predestination,  the  relation  oC<capacity  to  conduct,  whether 
infants  are  Muslims,  etc.  Buffxhere  were  also  differences  which 
emanated  from  their  own  special  doctrines — e.g.,  whether  an 
evildoer  was  to  be  called  intuhrik  ('pagan')  or  only  kdfif 
('denier'),  and  whether  the  latter  word  could  be  interpreted 
■  unsfrateful '  as  well  as  '  unbelieving-. '  Certain  other  differences 
belonged  to  the  details  of  Islamic  juris]jrudence — e.g.,  the 
minimum  theft  whereby  the  ]>unishnient  of  handcutting  was 
incurred,  the  amount  of  alms  to  be  paid  on  the  produce  of  land 
watered  by  rivers  and  springs,  etc. 

Although  some  of  these  sects  were  able  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  various  Islamic  jtrovinces  for  a 
time,  and  the  Ibadis  have  done  so  permanentlj',  it 
is  probable  that  the  historians  of  tlie  sects  have 
in  many  cases  overrated  their  importance,  and 
rejiresented  the  followers  of  some  particular  in- 
surgent as  continuing  in  existence  long  after 
the  movement  had  been  defeated.  As  might  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  such  warlike  communities, 
their  literature  was  rich  in  ballad-poetrj-,  which 
the  archaeologists  collected.  Of  their  contro- 
versial and  juristic  treatises  little  has  as  yet  come 
to  light, 

LiTKKATURE. — J.  Wellhauscn,  Die  religiog-polititehen  Oppo- 
sitioiisparteien  iui  alien  Istarn,  Berlin,  19ijl. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

KHIDR. — Khidr  (pronounced  by  the  Persians 
and  Turks  as  Khisr),'  '  the  green  one,'  is  the  name 
or,  rather,  the  title  of  a  Muhammadan  saint  wiio, 
according  to  the  popular  conception  in  Islam,  is 
still  alive  to-day.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
obscure,  although  dillerent  attempts  have  been 
made  to  explain  it  (see  below).  Whatever  the 
origin  of  the  name,  it  is  certain  that  the  ii"ure  of 
Khidr  as  conceived  in  Islam  is  not  derived  from 
one  definite  source,  but  is  rather  the  composite  of 
a  large  number  of  legends  and  nij'ths  of  widely 
divergent  origin  and  character,  which  were  current 
in  the  lands  of  Islam  prior  to  the  Muhammadan 
occupation.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  Khidr  is 
the  product  of  Muhammadan  syncretism  (K.Voliei"s, 
AEIV  xii.  [19U9]  238),  implying  thereby  that  the 
whole  Khidr  figure,  while  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  religion  of  the  Muhammadan  masses,  is  yet 
entirely  made  up  of  non-Muhammadan  elements, 
and  owes  to  Islam  only  the  amalgamation  of  all 
these  heterogeneous  elements  into  one  whole.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  a  disctLssion  of  the 
extremely  complicated  problem  of  the  Khidr  legend. 
We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  brief  indication  of  the 
principal  .sources  upon  which  it  has  drawn  and  of 
the  salient  features  now  attributed  to  Khidr  and 
originally  derived  from  those  sources. 

Frequently  in  Muhammadan  literature  and  in- 
numerable times  in  Persian  poetry  Khidr  is  men- 
tioned as  one  (or  rather  the  only  one)  who  has 
gained  life  immortal  bj-  drinking  from  the  Fountain 
of  Life.  According  to  a  more  definite  statement 
quoted  by  early  Muhammadan  historians,  Khidr 
was  the  vizier  of  Dhii-1-karnain,  'the  two-horned' 
(the  Syro-Arabic  title  of  Alexander  the  Great), 
who  discovered  the  Fountain  of  Life  which  his 
royal  master  had  failed  to  find.  This  leads  us 
unmistakably  to  the  famous  story  of  the  F^ountain 
of  Life  recorded  in  the  Greek  Alexander  romance 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  pseuilo-Callisthenes, 
a  work  of  a  very  complex  literary  character,  which 
was  finally  completed  about  A.D.  300. 

According  to  this  account,  which  is  recorded  in  several 
var.ving  recensions,  Alexander  went  out  to  search  for  the 
Fountain  of  Life  in  order  to  attain  to  life  everlasting.  83*  the 
merest  chance  his  cook,  who  in  some  of  the  recensions  is  called 
Andreas,  discovered  the  fountain.     He  was  cleaning  a  salted 


1  With  a  different  vocalization  the  name  is  also  pronounced 
Eba<^ir  and  Khudr. 
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cook  P'Ytoo'^  °f  ''!',f,i'„i  find  ^^  ^  ^  totlie  fountain, 

't^T^^ln'  his  iealousy  °^d  dtaPPointment  to  kill  the  cook; 
f'°."*'fHPa?h  had  no  power  over  him,  Alexander  threw  huu 
Irith  a  mlllstonelunVhis  neck  into  the  sea.  where  he  became 
a  sea-demon.  .      „       ^  i  _„i„ 

This  story,  which  originally  formed  a  separate 
lec^end  and  was  transmitted  as  such  long  before  and 
loSg  after  pseudo-Callisthenes,  came  m  tins  shape 
to  the  Syrians,  and  through  them  into  Arabia.  A 
reflex-ion  of  it  is  found  in  the  Qur  an  (xvui.  59-63), 
iu  which,  like  so  many  other  legends,  it  has  been 
mutilated  almost  beyond  recognition.  It  is  obvious 
and  indeed  is  expressly  and  circumstantially  related 
in  later  Muhammadan  sources,  that  Khidr  is 
identical  with  Alexander's  cook  who  discovered  the 
Fountain  of  Life  by  means  of  the  salted  fash 
According  to  a  conjecture  put  forward  by  several 
scholars  and  upheld  by  the  present  Avriter,  Khidr, 
'the  oreen  one,'  is  the  original  designation  ot  the 
sea-demon  into  which  the  cook  Andreas  was  trans- 
formed when  thrown  into  the  sea.^ 

A  far  more  important  prototype  of  Khidr  is  the 
prophet  Elijah.  The  Tishbite  is,  no  doubt,  the 
most  prominent  and  the  most  popular  figure  m  the 
leo-endary  world  of  post-Biblical  Judaism,  ihe 
most  striking  attributes  of  this  post-Biblical  hero 
are  eternal  life  and  omnipresence.  He  attenas 
every  circumcision  ceremony  performed  m  a  Jewish 
family,  and  it  is  still  customary  to  keep  a  special 
seat  the  so-called  'chair  of  Elijah,'  ready  for  his 
reception  ;  and  he  visits  every  Jewish  home  on 
Passover  eve,  when  a  special  cup  of  wme  is  set 
aside  for  him.  In  contrast  to  his  vehement  Biblical 
prototype,  the  post-Biblical  Elijah  figures  essenti- 
ally in  the  amiable  r6le  of  an  adviser  and  helper. 
He  reveals  himself  to  scholars,  whom  he  enlightens 
on  the  '  secrets  of  heaven '  and  on  different  points 
of  Jewish  law.  He  is  particularly  to  be  met  with 
on  the  road  and  in  deserted  places.  The  kabbalists, 
or  Jewish  mystics  of  a  later  age,  laid  particular 
stress  on  this  popular  belief  of  gllluy  Eliyahu 
('revelation  of  Elijah'),  and  many  of  them  claimed 
to  have  derived  their  mystical  ideas,  and  even 
whole  books,  from  their  personal  association  with 

the  prophet. 

One  such  Elijah  story  quoted  by  a  Jewish  authority  of  the 
11th  cent.,  but  undoubtedly  of  much  older  origm,  must  be 
sin'^'led  out  from  among  the  rest.  In  this  story  Elijah  ac- 
companies a  famous  Rabbi  of  the  3rd  cent,  on  his  travels,  and 
shows  him  several  incidents  which,  on  the  surface,  seem  to 
militate  against  God's  justice,  but,  when  interpreted  by  the 
prophet,  are  revealed  as  wonderful  instances  of  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  Divine  Providence. 

This  story,  or  rather  some  earlier  variant  of  it, 
has  found  its  way  into  the  Qur'an  (xviii.  64-81). 
The  place  of  the  Talmudic   llabbi  is  taken   by 
Moses,  while  Elijah  is  designated  anonymously  as 
'  one  of  our  servants.'    This  fact  alone  suffices  to 
prove  what  is  to  be  assumed  a  priori,  that  this 
most  striking  figure  of  post-Biblical  Jewish  legend 
v/as  known  in  Arabia  in  the  time  of  Muhammad. 
Since  Khidr's  salient  attribute  was  everlasting  life, 
just  like  that  of  Elijah,  it  was  natural  to  identify 
the  two  figures.    Hence  the  exegetes  and  theologians 
of  Islam  declare  with  remarkable  unanimity  that 
the  servant  in  the  Qur'an  (xviii.  64)  is  no  one  but 
Khidr.     This  is  the  first  express  reference  to  the 
name  of  Khidr  in  literature.     As  a  result  of  this 
combination,  the  story  of  the  Fountain  of  Life  in 
the  Quran  (xviii.  59-63),  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Elijah  legend  (64-81),  on  the  other,  which  originally 
had  nothing  to  do  with  one  another  and  are  easily 
1  Since  the  story  of  the  Fountain  of  Life  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Glaukos  myth,  it  has  been  sugj^ested,  and  is 
l)elieved  by  the  present  writer,  that  Khidr  and  TAauKo?,  which 
are  identical  in  meaning,  are  also  ultimately  identical  in  origin, 
although  the    literary   medium   cannot    as    yet  be  definitely 
ascertained.    Others  explain  the  name  as  the  genius  of  vegeta- 
tion, or  as  a  mutilation  of  Khasisatra,  the  ancestor  of  Gilgamesh 
in  the  famous  Babylonian  epic. 


distinguishable  by  their  different  rhymes,  were 
subsequently  made  to  follow  one  another,  and  \yere 
in  a  most  artificial  and  clumsy  manner  welded  into 
one  continuous  narrative,  which  has  been  accepted 
as  a  unit  not  only  by  all  Muhammadan  theologians, 
but  also,  in  spite  of  the  obviousness  of  the  under- 
lying facts,  by  many  European  scholars.  The 
combination  has  had  the  additional  result  that  it 
has  suppressed  the  further  development  of  the 
original,  undeniably  pagan,  conception  of  Khidr  as 
sea-demon  in  Islam,  and  transformed  him  into  a 
sacred  figure,  who  is  classed  by  various  Muham- 
madan theologians  either  as  a  prophet  or  as  a  saint 
(loall),  and  by  some  even  as  an  angel.  Whatever 
of  the  original  Khidr  myth  was  still  known  (and  a 
o-reat  deal  of  it  was  still  known)  to  the  legend- 
collectors  and  story-tellers  in  Islam  was  forced  into 
a  new  channel.  Khidr,  the  cook  of  Alexander,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  general  and  vizier,  and  in 
this  capacity  was  made  the  leading  figure  m  the 
Muhammadan  Alexander  romance,  completely 
overshadowing  his  heathen  master. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  originally  the  Muham- 
madans  themselves  Avere  conscious  of  the  identity 
of  the  legendary  character  of  Khidr  with  that  of 
Elijah,  for  they  declare— and  the  view  is  generally 
accepted   within   Islam— that  the  real   name   of 
Khidr  is  Iliya  (afterwards  corrupted  into  Balya), 
the  Jewish  form  of  Elijah.     The  Jews  living  in 
Muhammadan  countries  took  the  same  combination 
for  granted,   for  those  whose  name    was   Elijah 
called  themselves  Khidr,  and  the  Turks  still  imply 
the    same   combination    by   calling    our    prophet 
Khidrlas  (Khidr  =  Ilyas).     What  is  of  far  greater 
importance,  the  prevalent  conception  of  Khidr  is 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Elijah  figure,  to  a 
degree  which   is  truly  astonishing.     Khidr,   like 
EUjah,  is  the  eternal  prophet  who  is  omnipresent, 
'who  appears  when   his  name  is  called.'     He  is 
helper  and  adviser  in  the  time  of  need  ;  he  reveals 
himself  to  those  worthy  of  his  companionship,  to 
whom  he   transmits  divine  secrets;    he  appears, 
according   to   a  story   recorded   in   the  canonical 
Muhammadan  tradition  (the  so-called  Eadlth),  at 
the  death  of  Muhammad  to  offer  his  condolence  to 
the  bereaved  companions  of  the  founder  of_  Islam. 
Like  the  kabbalists  in    Judaism,    the    Sufis,   or 
mystics,  of' Islam  lay  particular  claim  to  intimate 
companionship  with  Khidr.     Innumerable  stories 
are  told  of  the  opinions,  doctrines,   and   prayers 
entrusted  by  the  prophet  to  particularly  favoured 
Sufis,  and  many  works  are  declared  by  their  authors 
to  be  the  direct  product  of  his  personal  instruction. 
The    remarkable    closeness  between    the    Jewish 
Elijah  legend  and  the  Muhammadan  Khidr  belief 
may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that,  just  as  Elijah 
in  Jewish  sources  is  identified  with  Phinehas,  so  is 
Khidr  in  Muhammadan  writings,  and  that,  just  as 
Elijah  in  the  Talmud,  so  does  Khidr  in  the  Muham- 
madan legend  appear  occasionally  in  the  disguise 
of  a  Bedawi.     Numerous  details  of  a  similar  kind 
which  can  be  easily  supplied  testify  to  the  same 

relationship.  ^  ,    ..  t^,--  i    • 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prophet  Elijah  is 
mentioned  in  the  Qur'an  by  name  (in  the  Grseco- 
Syrian  form  Hyas),  and  is  described  in  Biblical 
rather  than  in  post-Biblical  colours,  the  Muham- 
madan theologians  saw  themselves  subsequently 
compelled  to  make  of  Khidr  =  Iliya,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Hyas,  on  the  other,  two  distinct  per- 
sonages. The  primitive  relationship,  however, 
shows  itself  in  the  attempt  to  identify  Khidr  with 
Elisha,  the  disciple  of  Elijah,  and  in  the  countless 
legends  in  which  Elijah  (or,  more  correctly,  Hyas) 
and  Khidr  appear  as  inseparable  tv/ins.  The 
oridnal  distinctive  function  of  liotli  Elijah  and 
Kliidr  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  belief,  commonly 
accepted    by  Muhammadans  and    illustrated  by 
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innumerable  stories,  that,  while  both  prophets  are 
entrusted  witli  tlie  task  of  protecting  the  travellers 
on  their  journeys,  Elijah  is  mukallaf  fi  l-barr,  '  the 
guardian  of  the  dry  land,'  particularity  of  deserted 
places,  while  Khidr  is  muhiUaf  ft  I  bahr,  'the 
guardian  of  the  sea.'  The  maritime  character  of 
Khidr,  which  the  Muhammadans  accept  as  an 
unalterable  fact  without  being  able  to  explain  it, 
is  preserved  througliout  the  whole  lield  of  Muham- 
madan  folklore.  Down  to  this  day  Khidr  is  essen- 
tially the  Khaivwdd  al-buhur,  '  the  one  who  tra- 
verses the  seas' ;  he  is  the  patron  of  sailors,  who 
invoke  his  aid  in  time  of  need  ;  a  sacrifice  is  ollered 
to  him  when  a  boat  is  launched  (S.  I.  Curtiss, 
Pritnitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day,  Germ,  ed., 
Leipzig,  1903,  p.  xvi  f.  and  p.  111).  Tliis  concep- 
tion and  the  rites  reflecting  it  are  still  current 
throughout  the  whole  of  Syria,  and  can  even  be 
traced  as  far  as  Northern  India. 

The  combined  figure  of  the  sea-demon  Khidr  and 
the  prophet  Elijah  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Muhamniad.in  arms.  It  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  conquered  nations  who  were  con- 
verted to  Islam  managed  to  carry  with  them  into 
the  new  religion  manj'  of  their  former  doctrines. 
In  a  similar  way  Khidr  became  the  depository  of 
all  kinds  of  ancient  myths  and  popular  rites  current 
in  the  lands  occupied  by  Islam.  The  data  on  this 
aspect  of  the  Khidr  figure  are  not  yet  complete. 
As  far  as  Syria  is  concerned,  extremely  valuable 
material  has  been  collected  by  Curtiss  (in  the 
volume  referred  to  above),  and,  in  part  prior  to 
him,  by  C.  Clerniont-Ganneau  (Horus  et  Saint- 
Georges,  Paris,  1877).  From  this  material  it  is 
evident  that  Khidr,  as  now  revered,  indeed  one 
may  say  Avorshipped,  in  Syria,  embodies  many  con- 
ceptions of  primitive  Semitic  religion,  perhaps  also 
including  the  ancient  Babylonian  Taramuz  cult. 
The  whole  coast  of  Syria  is  dotted  with  Khidr 
sanctuaries  in  which  sacrifices  and  the  first-born 
of  animals  are  still  offered  to  him.  In  the  crude 
vagueness  of  the  popular  religion  Khidr  has  be- 
come a  divine  being.  As  an  unsophisticated  Mu- 
hammadan  innocently  put  it  to  Curtiss,  '  Khidr 
is  near,  but  God  is  far'  {op.  cit.  p.  111).  Through 
the  identification  with  St.  George  (Mar  Jirjls), 
whose  origin  lay  in  the  same  country,  new  rela- 
tions have  been  created  which  made  our  versatile 
prophet  acceptable  to  the  Christians,  as  he  is  also 
popular  among  the  Jews. 

The  official  theologians  of  Islam  are,  and  always 
have  been,  averse  to  these  excesses  of  the  popular 
Khidr  belief.  Many  of  them  have  insisted— and, 
indeed^  have  made  JMuhamraad  himself  declare- 
that  Khidr,  who,  as  they  were  compelled  to  admit 
(largely  because  of  the  canonical  account  of  his 
appearance  at  the  death  of  Muhammad),  Avas  a 
contemporary  of  the  Prophet,  died  shortly  after 
him.  This  attempt,  however,  which  was  diri^cted 
against  the  extravagant  Khidr  cult,  particularly 
as  cherished  by  the  Sufis,  remained  unsuccessful. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  theologians  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  making  Khidr  a  favourite  object  of  their 
scholarly  speculations.  Muhammadan  literature 
records  a  bewildering  number  of  conjectures  which 
identify  Khidr  with  various  figures  of  Biblical  and 
Apocryphal  legend.  Of  these  conjectures,  which 
are  purely  the  product  of  unfettered  speculative 
fancjs  the  identifications  with  the  followimi-  per- 
sonages may  be  mentioned:  Melchizedek.^Seth, 
Enoch,  Jonah,  Jeremiah,  Lot,  and  the  Messiah.^ 
Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  possibility  that 
another  striking  attribute  of  Khidr,  his  incessant 
wandering— 'to  Avander  like  Khidr'  is  a  current 
Arabic  phrase— is  responsible  for  the  name  of  the 
Wandering  Jew.     Ahasuerus  may  be  an  adapta- 

1  It  can  be  shown  that  all  these  personages  were  believed, 
eiiiher  iii  Rabbinical  or  In  Christian  legend,  to  be  immortal. 


tion  of  Khidr  in  its  Persian-Turkish  pronunciation 
as  Khisr. 

Literature. — The  literature  on  the  subject  is  extensive  and 
extremely  scallered.  The  relations  between  the  Khidr  legend 
and  the  Alexander  romance  are  treated  in  detail  by  I.  Fried- 
laender,  LrU  Chadhirleijende  und  uer  Alexanderroman,  Leipzig 
and  Berlin,  1913  (full  bibliography  on  pp.  xviii-xxiii).  For  the 
sake  of  couipleleness,  G.  Zart's  essay,  'Chidher  in  Sage  und 
Uichtung,"  in  Sainmlung  geineinvergtdndlicher  viKsenncha/t- 
lichtr  Vorlrage,  new  scries,  vol.  xxxii.  (Hamburg,  1W)7),  no.  280, 
may  be  added.  Cf.  also  T.  N<5ldeke's  note  in  AtiW  xiii.  (1910] 
474  f.  Meijer  de  Hond,  Beitrd'je  zut  Erklarung  der  Etfjufr- 
ler/ende  und  von  Koran,  Sure  Id',  G'Jff.,  Leyden,  1914,  merely 
confuses  the  issue.  J.  FkIEDLAKNDER. 

KH0S.-;-A  race  inhabiting  the  Chitral  "Valley 
an<l  adjoining  country  south  of  the  Pamirs,  on  the 
N.W.  frontier  of  British  India.  To  the  E.  lie 
Yasin  and  Gilgit,  where  the  language  is  Shina  ;  to 
the  W.  is  Kafiri.stan,  where  various  Imiian  Kafir 
dialects  are  spoken;  to  the  N.,  across  the  Hindu 
Kush,  lie  the  Pamirs,  where  the  language  is 
Iranian  ;  and  to  the  S.  lie  a  number  of  small  tribes, 
mainly  of  Shin  origin,  but  partly  also  Pathan, 
separating  them  from  India  proper.  The  khos 
(properly  Hbs),  together  with  the  Shins  of  Gilgit 
and  the  Kafirs  of  Kafiristan,  are  often  classed 
together  as  'Dards';  but  this  name  is  properly 
applied  only  to  the  Shins.  The  present  writer 
looks  upon  all  three  as  representing  the  ancient 
Pliuchas.  The  habits  and  customs  of  the  Khos 
much  resemble  those  of  the  true  Dards,  and  in  the 
present  article  attention  will  chielly  be  drawn  to 
those  particulars  in  which  they  dill'er  from  the 
latter  (see  Dards,  vol.  iv.  p.  399). 

The  Khos  are  not  the  ruling  class  of  Chitral. 
These  call  them  contemptuously  Fakir  Mnshkin, 
or  'poor  beggars'  (quasi-Arab.  Faqir  Miskln).  A 
superior  grade,  wlio  are  paid  servants  of  the 
Mehtar,  or  ruling  chief,  of  Chitral,  are  known  as 
Erbdbzddas  ('  sons  of  possessors  ').  The  two  grades 
intermarry.  Above  them  are  the  later  conquerors 
of  the  country — the  Adamzddas  ('sons  of  men').^ 
The  origin  of  these  last  is  uncertain,  but  some  of 
them  at  least  came  from  the  north,  across  the 
Pamirs,  in  the  16th  cent.  A.D.  The  Khos  have 
imposed  their  language  upon  them. 

According  to  tradition,  the  whole  Chitral  Valley 
was  once  occupied  by  Kafirs,  and  some  Kafir  tribes, 
e.g.  the  Kalashas,  still  inhabit  it.  This  tradition 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  Kafir  dialects  are 
much  more  nearly  related  to  the  Shina  dialects  of 
Gilgit  than  either  of  the  two  groups  is  to  Kho-war,* 
the  language  of  the  Khos.  The  last,  although 
undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  same  linguistic 
group,  differs  from  the  other  two  in  some  essential 
particulars,  such,  even,  as  the  forms  of  the  pro- 
nouns, in  regard  to  which  they  agree  rather  with 
the  Iranian  Ghalchah  languages  of  the  Pamirs.^ 
It  looks  as  if  the  whole  tract  composing  the  present 
Kflfiristan,  Chitral,  and  Gilgit  was  once  occupied 
by  one  homogeneous  race,  which  was  subsequently 
split  into  two  divisions  by  a  wedge  of  Kho  invasion, 
representing  members  of  a  different,  but  related, 
tribe  coming  from  the  north  (cf.  Biddulph,  p.  158  f., 
for  a  slightly  difi'erent  explanation). 

According  to  Biddulph  (p.  73),  the  Khos  show 
certain  physical  peculiarities  not  shared  by  their 
Dard  relations.  In  personal  appearance  they  may 
be  called  Aryans  of  a  high  type,  not  unlike  the 
Dards,  but  more  handsome,  with  oval  faces,  finely 
cut  features,  and  large  beautiful  ej-es,  so  that 
they  would  compare  favourably  with  the  highest 
type  of  beauty  in  Europe.  They  are  famous  for 
their  long  hair,  of  which  they  are  inordinately 
proud,  and  in  this  they  differ  from   their  Kafir 

1  O'Brien,  Gram,  and  Vocab.  of  the  Khowdr  Dialect,  p.  vi. 

2  Called  by  Leitner  (^Languages  and  Races  of  Dardislan) 
'  Arnyia,'  a  name  based  on  the  Shin  word  Arinah,  employed  to 
designate  a  portion  of  Yasin  where  Kho-war  is  spoken. 

3  Cf.  Biddulph,  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  p.  155. 
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neighbours,  whom  they  style  'bald'  (p.  65).  The 
women  were  formerly  souglitout  for  their  beauty 
in  the  slave-markets  of  Kabul,  Pesliawar,  and 
Badakhshan. 

The  men  wear  caps  bound  round  with  a  scanty  turban,  a 
cotton  shirt,  loose  drawers  tucked  into  coloured  knitted  stock- 
ino-s,  and  soft  leather  boots.  The  women  wear  a  white  silk 
embroidered  skull  ca)>,  a  loose  chemise  of  coarse  coloured  cotton 
stuff,  fastening  at  the  throat  and  reaching  to  the  knees,  and 
wide  drawers.  They  wear  boots  and  stockings  like  men,  but, 
as  a  rule,  only  when  travelling  (Biddulph,  p.  73  f.  ;  O'Brien, 
p.  vi).  It  is  a  common  practice  (O'Brien,  p.  ix)  for  young 
women  and  girls  to  blacken  their  faces  with  burnt  powdered 
horn,  which  is  supposed  to  soften  the  skin  and  to  prevent 
sunburn. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  customary  rules  of 
politeness.  Friends  embrace  on  meeting.  An 
inferior  always  dismounts  on  meeting  a  superior, 
and  kisses  his  hand.  The  other  then  kisses  him 
on  the  cheek  (Biddulph,  p.  75 ;  O'Brien,  p.  viii). 
Excitable  creatures  of  impulse,  the  Khos  have  been 
well  described  by  G.  S.  Kobertson  (Chitidl,  Lon- 
don, 1898,  p.  6f.): 

'  Sensuality  of  the  grossest  kind,  and  murder,  abominable 
cruelty,  treachery  or  violent  death,  are  never  long  absent  from 
the  tiioughts  of  a  people  than  whom  none  in  the  world  are 
more  delightful  companions,  or  of  simpler,  gentler  appearance. 
So  happy  seems  ever.vone, — the  women  are  mostly  secluded, — 
80  lovely  are  the  little  children,  so  much  natural  politeness  is 
met  everywhere,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  occasional  glimpses 
of  famished  slaves  living  on  fruit  or  dying  of  starvation  when 
past  their  first  youth,  a  hurried  traveller  might  almost  imagine 
himself  in  a  smiling  dreamland.' 

Polo-playing  (ghal)  is  the  national  game,  and  is 
played  with  great  dash.  It  is  slightly  different 
from  the  polo  of  Gilgit.  The  ground  is  long  and 
narrow,  with  low  walls  at  each  side,  off  which  the 
ball  rebounds  in  play.  A  cou|)le  of  large  stones  at 
each  end  mark  the  goal.  The  sticks  in  use  are 
very  short,  and  the  players,  going  at  full  speed, 
reach  almost  to  the  ground.  The  losers  have  to 
do  what  the  winners  order— usually  dance.  Every 
village  has  its  polo-ground,  csiWed  jandli  (Biddulph, 
p.  84  ;  O'Brien,  p.  xi).  Shooting  at  a  popinjay 
from  horseback  is  also  a  favourite  pastime,  and, 
considering  the  clumsiness  of  the  weapons  used, 
the  marksmanship  is  .sometimes  wonderfully  good 
(Biddulph,  p.  85  ;  O'Brien,  p.  xi).  Other  national 
amusements  are  music  and  dancing.  Feast-day, 
birthdaj',  wedding,  or  any  occasion  for  a  gathering 
serves  as  an  excuse  for  the  latter.  Music  is 
always  played  at  the  polo-matches,  a  goal  being 
the  signal  for  a  wild  flourish  and  beat  of  drums. 
Some  of  their  airs  are  very  taking  (Biddulph,  p.  85 ; 
O'Brien,  p.  xiif.). 

In  former  times  the  religion  of  the  country  was 
Buddhism.'  A  Buddhist  rock-cut  figure,  bearing 
a  Sanskrit  or  Pali  inscription  which  is  not  older 
than  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.,  and  is  probably  later,  has 
been  found  about  20  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Chitral  (Biddulph,  p.  149).  The  Khos  are  now 
Musalmans,  mostly  Sunnis,  but  in  the  nortliern 
valleys,  as  in  northern  Gilgit,  they  are  generally 
members  of  the  Maula'i  sect.'^  Islam  was  intro- 
duced about  the  14th  cent.,  and  the  present 
Musalman  dynasty  came  from  Khorasan  in  the 
IGth  (ih.  117,  150).  The  Khos  differ  from  the  Dards 
in  not  hating  the  cow  and  in  not  worsliipping  the 
chill,  or  juniper  tree  {ib.  113,  116;  EEE  iv.  401). 
As  regards  festivals,  the  Dard  Nos,  in  honour  of 
the  winter  solstice,  is  called  Dashti,  and  is  cele- 
brated without  bonfires  (Biddulph,  p.  101).  The 
Dard  Bazono,  or  spring  festival,  is  not  held,  but 
the  Ganoni,  or  festival  of  the  wheat  harvest,  is 
observed  under  the  name  of  Phindik  (ib.  103). 
The  Jastnndikaik,  or  'devil-driving,'  in  lionour  of 
the  completion  of  the  harvest,  corresponding  to  the 
Dard  Domcnika,  is  celebrated  by  the  firing  of  guns 
and  shooting  at  a  sheep's  head  set  up  as  a  mark 

i  Cf.  S.  Beal,  Si-yu-ki,  Bvddhist  Hccords  of  the  Western 
World,  London,  1884,  i.  119;  T.  Watters,  On  Yuan  Chicawj's 
Travels  in  India,  do.  1904,  i.  226. 

'^  See  ERE  iv.  400.    For  the  Maula'is  see  Biddulph,  p.  119. 


(ib.  103).  Corresponding  to  the  Dard  diiU,  or 
festival  of  the  beginning  of  wheat-sowing,  is  the 
Kho  Biuisik  (ib.  105). 

When  a  child  is  born,  the  mother  is  unclean, 
and  no  one  will  eat  from  her  hand  for  seven  days. 
North  of  the  Hindu  Kush  the  same  rule  obtains, 
but  the  period  is  extended  to  forty  days,  and  even 
the  infant  may  not  suck  its  mother's  breast  for 
seven  days.  In  some  of  the  higher  Chitral  clans 
there  is  a  custom  that  every  infant  is  suckled  in 
turn  by  every  nursing  mother  of  the  clan,  so  that 
each  becomes  its  foster-mother.  There  is  thus  a 
constant  interchange  of  infants  going  on  among 
the  mothers,  for  tlie  pur[)ose  of  strengthening 
tribal  unity  {ib.  81,  83).  Marriage  ceremonies  are 
conducted  much  as  among  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
but  the  ffjllowing  customs  are  peculiar  to  Chitral. 

After  the  Mullah  has  read  the  marriage  service,  the  bride  is 
led  out  by  her  mother,  who  hands  her  over  to  the  bridegroou), 
receiving  a  i)resent  in  exchange.  He  starts  at  once  for  home, 
but,  after  leading  her  out,  returns  alone  and  deposits  a  present 
of  a  sword  or  a  gun  on  the  hearth.  On  the  other  hand,  north 
of  the  Hindii  Kush  he  is  taken  to  the  bride,  and  does  not  go  off 
with  her  till  the  next  day.  In  Gilgit  the  custom  is  again 
different,  as  there  is  a  formal  ratification  of  the  marriage  on  the 
third  ilay  (iVi.  79  f.).  Polygamy  is  practised,  and  the  custom  of 
the  leviiaLe  is  also  common,  although  it  is  not  compulsory  on 
tlie  widow.  In  Gilsrit,  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  compulsory 
(ib.  70).  Marital  infidelity  is  extremely  common,  and  the  men 
show  little  jealousy  of  their  v>  ;\  ls.  In  the  neighbouring  States 
of  Hunza-Nagar,  where  old  traditions  still  prevail,  infidelity  is 
not  regarded  as  an  offence,  and  custom  requires  that  a  man 
should  place  his  wife  at  the  disposal  of  his  guest.  The  droit  de 
seigneur  was  also  in  force  down  to  a  comparatively  late  time, 
and  even  now  a  man  considers  himself  as  highly  honoured  if 
his  wife  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Thum,  or  tribal 
chief,  of  either  of  these  two  States.  At  the  same  time,  in 
Chitral,  a  husband  has  the  right  to  slay  the  erring  couple  when 
he  finds  them  together  ;  but,  should  he  kill  one  and  not  the 
other,  he  is  held  guilty  of  murder  (ib.  77). 

The  common  form  of  Musalman  interment  is 
now  used.  A  \nece  of  flat  stone  or  slate,  three  or 
four  feet  long,  is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  grave, 
which  is  neatly  plastered  over  (ib.  82).  Super- 
stitions are  much  as  in  DardistJln.  There  is  a 
general  belief  in  fairies  (cf.  EEE  iv.  401).  Tirich 
JNIir,  the  highest  peak  (25,426  ft.)  in  the  country, 
is  said  to  swarm  with  them,  and  to  them  the  Khos 
attribute  the  sounds  coming  from  its  glaciers 
(O^Brien,  p.  x  ;  cf.  Biddulph,  p.  59). 

LlTERATURK. — Almost  the  only  source  of  information  regard- 
ing the  Khos  as  a  people  is  J.  Biddulp...  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  Calcutta,  liSO,  which  contains  a  full  description  of  the 
people  and  a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  their  language. 
D.  J.  T.  O'Brien,  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Khowdr 
Dialect,  Lahore,  1895,  gives  a  brief  account  of  Chitral  and  its 
inhabitants  in  the  Introduction.  These  two  works  have  been 
freely  utilized  in  the  foregoing  account.  A  vocabulary  mixed 
up  with  much  grammatical  information  is  contained  in  G.  W. 
Leitner,  The  Languages  and  Races  of  Dardistan,  Lahore, 
1877.  G.  A.  GRIERSON. 

KHONDS.— See  Kandhs. 

KIERKEGAARD.— I.  Relation  to  his  father. 

— Soren  Aabye  Kierkegaard  was  born  at  Copen- 
hagen on  the  5th  of  jNIay  1813.  He  was  the 
youngest  child  of  Micliael  P.  Kierkegaard,  a 
retired  woollen  draper  in  good  circumstances, 
another  of  whose  sons,  P.  C.  Kierkegaard  (1805-88), 
rose  to  eminence  as  bishop  of  Aalborg.  The  life  of 
Soren  Kierkegaard  has  but  few  points  of  contact 
with  the  external  world ;  but  there  were,  in  par- 
ticular, three  occurrences — a  broken  engagement, 
an  attack  by  a  comic  paper,  and  tlie  use  of  a  word 
by  H.  L.  Martensen — which  must  be  referred  to  as 
having  wrought  with  exti-aordinary  efiect  upon  his 
peculiarly  sensitive  and  high-strung  nature.  The 
intensity  of  his  inner  life,  again— which  finds  expres- 
sion in  his  published  works,  and  even  more  directly 
in  his  notebooks  and  diaries  (also  published) — 
cannot  be  properly  understood  without  some  refer- 
ence to  his  father. 

The  latter  came  from  a  peasant  home  near  Ringkobing  in 
Western  Jutland,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  was,  while  yet  a 
mere  child,  deeply  influenced  by  a  Pietistic  movement  in  the 
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district.  It  is  probably  to  be  read  as  a  manifestation  of  Iiis 
sincere  and  earnest  teinperament,  that  "^  oe,  wliile  tetiding 
sheep  on  the  moors,  the  boy  Michae',  overcome  with  hunger 
and  cold  and  a  sense  of  loneliness,  mounted  a  hillock  and 
solemnly  cursed  God  as  the  dispenser  of  so  wretched  a  lot. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  a  situation  in  Copenha;ien,  where 
he  soon  bt"^an  to  prosper ;  but,  with  his  natural  tendency  to 
morbid  introspection,  strengthened  by  stern  religious  feeling, 
he  interpreted  his  later  success  as  a  sign  that  he  had  with  his 
boyish  curse  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the 
turn  of  the  tide  showed  at  once  that  he  liad  been  presumptuous 
in  denyiTig  God's  care  of  him,  and  that  the  sin  was  too  great  to 
be  punished  (as  a  less  grave  sin  might  have  been,  e.g.  by  adver- 
Bity)  in  this  world.  This  idea  still  further  suffused  his  religious 
views  and  his  religious  life  with  gloom  and  melancholy,  and 
these,  again,  descended,  partly  by  inheritance  and  partly  by 
training,  upon  both  of  his  distinguished  sons. 

Soren,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  came,  even  as  a 
youth,  to  surmise  tliat  there  was  some  dark  secret 
gnawing;-  at  his  fatiier's  heart,  and  at  length, 
shortly  boture  his  father's  death,  learned  the  true 
facts  about  the  curse.  The  discovery  shook  him, 
as  he  says,  like  an  earthquake.  He  made  a  note 
of  the  circumstance,  and  put  it  among  his  private 
papers,  where  it  was  found  a  considerable  time 
after  his  death ;  and,  when  H.  P.  Barfod,  the 
first  editor  of  his  posthtimous  papers,  showed  the 
note  to  Bishop  Kierkegaard,  the  latter  burst  into 
tears  with  the  cry  :  '  That  is  our  father's  history 
and  ours  also.'  It  should  be  added  that  the  father 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  intellectual  gifts,  and 
that,  with  all  his  severity,  he  won  the  devoted 
affection  of  his  sons. 

2.  His  personality. — The  fundamental  and  de- 
cisive element  in  Siiren  Kierkegaard's  personality 
is  found  by  George  Brandes  in  his  combined  rever- 
ence and  scorn  ;  bj*  H.  Hoflding  (more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fact  that  he  was  his  father's  son)  in 
his  melancholy  ;  by  0.  P.  Monrad,  his  latest 
biographer,  in  emotion  or  passion.  Certainly  the 
emotional  factor — as  it  forms  the  decisive  element 
in  per.sonal  character  generally — best  suggests  the 
distinctive  feature  of  Kierkegaard's  personality. 
In  his  published  writings  and  in  his  journals  we 
are  in  touch  with  a  nature  of  unwonted  intensity, 
with  an  inner  life  at  white  heat.  This  is  seen  in 
his  abnormal  sensitiveness  ;  he  Avas  touched  to  the 
quick  by  things  that  others  miglit  have  ignored  or 
easil5'  forgotten.  Again,  while  he  was  admittedly 
the  most  original  mind  that  Denmark  ever  pro- 
duced, his  thought  seldom  operated  in  cool  dialectic, 
but  was  in  its  nature  '  existential,'  expressive  of 
his  whole  personality  ;  with  amazing  imaginative 
fertility  he  constructs,  not  chains  of  reasoning,  but 
'  experiments  in  psychology,'  i.e.  persons  and  situa- 
tions depicting  a  real,  living  experience.  Similarly, 
religion  was  for  him,  not  a  group  of  doctrines  re- 
quiring merely  to  be  believed,  defended,  or  systema- 
tized, but  a  fact  making  a  tremendous  demand 
upon  life  ;  the  joy  of  salvation  was  to  be  won  in 
the  most  intense  appropriation  of  the  trutli  and 
the  most  impassioned  submission  to  its  claim.  His 
natural  melancholy  was,  as  already  said,  partly  an 
inheritance,  strengthened  by  his  early  training, 
and  doubtless  also  by  the  sickly  and  infirm  body 
with  which  his  impetuous  spirit  was  united  ;  but 
it  was  deepened  by  his  sense  of  the  awful  impera- 
tive of  Cliristianity  and  his  failure  to  realize  it. 
His  perfervid  nature  appears  also  in  the  iron 
resolution  with  which  he  wrought  out  his,  as  he 
thought,  divinely  appointed  task;  for  he  might 
claim,  as  few  others,  that  in  all  his  work  he  i>ad 
striven  for  but  one  thing  ;  and  in  prosecuting  it  he 
lost  friends,  means,  health,  was  mocked  by  the 
crowd  and  denounced  by  the  religious,  but  held  on, 
if  not  serene,  yet  undismayed,  to  the  end. 

3.  His  purpose  and  method. — What,  then,  was 
the  '  one  thing '  that  he  willed  ?  As  he  makes 
clear  in  Otn  min  Forfatter-Virksomhcd  ('My 
Literary  Activity,'  1851),  it  was  religion  ;  or,  more 
definitely,  his  one  aim  was  to  teach  his  age  what 


it  is  '  to  become  a  Christian.'  ^^'hen  lie  was  about 
twenty-iive  years  of  age^after  a  i)eriod  of  irre- 
Hpon.sible  life— the  discovery  of  ids  fatiier's  secret, 
and  his  father's  death,  constrained  iiim  to  live 
more  earnestly,  and  lie  pa.s.sed  his  examination  for 
orders  and  took  his  degree.  About  this  time,  too, 
he  became  engaged,  but  adhered  to  the  engagement 
for  little  over  a  year,  being  convinced  that  his 
melanciioly  (and  jjcriiaps  sometliing  else)  unfitted 
him  for  married  life.  This  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  turning-points  of  his  career.  Tlie  broken 
engagement  lias  left  its  tragic  mark  on  the  writ- 
ings of  his  earlier  period,  but  this  was  simply 
because  it  had  brought  him  to  see  that  he  was  not 
as  others,  and  to  realize  his  true  vocation,  viz.  to 
hold  up  the  ideal  Christian  life  before  his  contem- 
poraries. How  was  this  to  be  done?  We  siiall 
never  understand  the  real  Kierkegaard,  never  even 
comprehend  rightly  any  of  iiis  books,  until  we  first 
of  all  grasp  his  juoposed  njethod — a  method  not 
fully  understood  by  him.self  at  first,  but  gradually 
revealed  to  him  in  the  course  of  events. 

His  starting-jjoint  was  the  conviction  that  once 
more  in  Denmark  the  times  were  out  of  joint ;  his 
fellow-men  were  so  far  astray  that  they  could  not 
profit  by  a  direct  Christian  message.  They  were 
all  'Christians' — Christians  by  birth,  just  as  Jews 
are  Jews  by  birth — but  their  life  was  lived  on  the 
jilane  of  sense  (the  '  a-sthetic'),  or,  at  best,  on  the 
plane  of  customary  moralitj-.  Moreover,  Christ- 
ianity had  been  appropriated  by  philosophy,  had 
become  part  of  the  'system'  (Hegelianisin)  which 
reduces  existence  to  thought,  and  sees  unity  and 
harmony  everywhere.  Tiie  Church  itself  had  for- 
gotten the  ideal,  and  the  necessity  of  personal 
choice  ;  it  preached  peace  without  the  sword.  The 
situation  seemed  to  Kierkegaard  like  that  of  Greece 
in  the  age  of  the  Sophists  ;  and,  just  as  Socrates 
(who  had  l>een  the  central  figure  in  his  graduation 
theses  on  Irony)  sought  by  his  '  irony  '  to  bring  his 
hearers  to  a  sense  of  their  own  ignorance,  and  by 
his  '  maieutic '  to  help  them  to  bring  forth  truth, 
so  Kierkegaard  proposed  by  the  method  of  'in- 
direct communication'  to  arouse  his  age  from  its 
self-content,  and  lead  it — not  in  the  mass,  indeed, 
but  as  individuals — to  realize  what  it  is  to  live, 
and,  above  all,  what  it  is  to  live  the  Christian  life. 
Where  the  prevailing  mode  of  thought  made  all 
easy,  he  would  '  make  ditiiculties.'  And  his  method 
would  be  to  take  his  stand,  as  did  Socrates,  beside 
those  whom  he  wished  to  instruct.  He  would 
fabricate  characters  representative  of  various 
aspects  of  contemporary  life,  letting  each  work 
out  his  own  views.  Hence  Kierkegaard's  most 
characteristic  works  are  pseudonymous  ;  he  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  their  author,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
only  when,  in  the  elaboration  of  his  plan,  his  fabri- 
cated personalities  approximate  to  his  own  stand- 
point that  he  puts  his  name,  as  editor,  on  the 
title-page. 

4.  His  vvorks.— (a)  The  indirect  message.^ — The 
first  phase  of  the  'indirect  message'  appears  in 
Enten — Eller  ('Either — Or,'  Feb.  1843),  a  work  in 
two  parts,  A's  Papers  and  B's  Papers,  with  Victor 
Ereinita  as  the  ostensible  editor.  A's  Papers  are 
eiglit  in  number  (including  '  The  Seducer's  Diary,' 
which  is  not  by  A,  i.e.,  it  is  still  further  removed 
from  Kierkegaard's  own  position),  and  depict 
various  aspects  of  the  '  testlietic '  life — the  life  of 
sensuous  enjoyment  in  its  most  refined  form.  B's 
Papers  are  letters  to  A,  and  show  iiow  the  ethico- 
religious  man,  in  fitting  himself  into  the  ordinary 
human  relations,  such  as  marriage,  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  really  attains  to  a  higlier  testhetic  con- 
dition tlian  the  aesthetic  man  himself,  whose  only 
hope  is  to  realize  his  state  as  one  of  despair,  and 
so  'choose  himself,'  i.e.  become  a  pensonality.  B 
closes  Avitli  a  sermon   which   sets   forth  the  true 
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religious  attitude  as  one  of  continued  penitence— 
'  that  we  are  always  in  the  wrong  in  relation  to 
God  '—and  ends  with  the  undogmatic  dogma  that 
« only  the  truth  that  edifies  is  truth  for  thee.'  The 
necessity  of  decision,  of  choosing  one's  personality, 
of  coming  to  oneself  (what  one  actually  decides 
for  is  not  so  important) — such  was  the  message  of 
Enten — Ellcr. 

For  the  moment  Kierkegaard  thought  that  his 
task  was  done.  But  in  writing  B's  Papers  he  had 
personally  attained  to  a  deeper  grasp  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  had  come  to  feel  that  there  was  a 
stage  of  life  higher  than  the  etliico-religious  stand- 
point of  B.  It  was  now,  prohably,  that  he  became 
more  fully  cognizant  of  his  plan,  and  of  what  was 
necessary  to  its  development.  The  higher  and 
more  distinctively  Christian  form  of  religion  is  set 
forth  in  Frygt  og  Bceven  ('Fear  and  Trembling,' 
Oct.  1843),  the  message  of  which  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  Abraham  was  commanded  to  do  what 
was  ethically  wrong,  i.e.,  to  kill  Isaac,  and  obeyed 
in  virtue  of  a  personal  relation  to  God ;  he  had 
faith — he  staked  the  earthly,  and  yet  believed  that 
he  should  possess  it  still.  Such  faith  is  no  common 
or  easy  thing,  but  is  a  relation  to  the  Absolute 
which  baffles  reason,  and  can  be  won  and  held  only 
in  an  infinite  passion.  In  Gjentagelsen  ('Repetition,' 
Oct.  1843),  Kierkegaard  sketches  an  abortive  trans- 
ition to  the  religious  sphere.  '  Repetition  '  is  one 
of  his  characteristic  ideas ;  it  signifies  persistence 
in,  and  faithfulness  to,  a  chosen  course  of  life,  and 
is  thus  opposed  to  the  sesthetic  standpoint,  with 
constancy  only  in  change.  But  Kierkegaard  also 
gives  the  word  a  more  special  meaning — that  rather 
of  'resumption'  [Gjcntagelse,  'taking  again') — im- 
plying that  each  higher  stage  of  life  carries  with 
it  the  lower  in  a  transfigui'ed  form.  Gjentagelszn 
tells  of  a  young  man  who  seeks  to  pass  from  the 
aesthetic  to  the  religious  sphere,  but  for  want  of 
a  true  penitence  becomes  merely  a  romanticist;  i.e., 
he  simply  resumes  his  old  self ;  and  his  case  is 
contrasted  with  that  of  Job,  who  humbled  himself 
utterly  before  God,  and  at  last  regained  all  that  he 
had  lost,  and  more — the  true  'repetition." 

In  Philosophiske  Similer  ('  Philosophical  Bits,' 
June  1844,  by  '  Johannes  Climacus,'  with  Kierke- 
gaard as  editor)  he  comes  closer  to  his  real  problem, 
'  How  to  become  a  Christian,'  but  so  far  discusses 
only  the  general  question,  'How  can  an  eternnl 
salvation  be  based  upon  a  historical  event  ? '  As  an 
'  experiment  in  thought '  his  pseudonym  argues 
that  an  appearance  of  God  in  time-relations  must 
be  a  '  paradox '  for  human  reason.  Thought  must 
find  such  an  appearance  a  stumbling-block,  and 
may  seek  either  to  reject  it  or  to  explain  it — both 
equally  in  vain.  The  true  procedure  of  the  in- 
tellect is  to  abase  itself  before  the  'paradox,' 
which  can  be  grasped  only  in  the  passion  of  faith. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  salvation,  in  regard  to 
>vhich,  accordingly,  the  earliest  and  latest  genera- 
tions are  essentially  on  the  same  ground.  The  next 
step  was  to  indicate  what  is  at  once  the  pre- 
supposition of  and  the  obstacle  to  the  great  work 
of  faith.  This  is  done  in  Begrebet  Angest  ('The 
Idea  of  Dread,'  June  1844),  a  psychological  inves- 
tigation of  the  Fall,  and  so  of  sin  in  general.  Sin 
is  not  to  be  explained  scientifically ;  psychologic- 
ally it  is  preceded  by  a  vague  apprehension  (Angest) 
of  something  that  both  attracts  and  repels,  but' this 
does  not  bring  us  to  sin  itself,  which,  as  an  act 
of  the  human  personality,  comes  by  a  '  spring.' 
In  Stadier pan  Livets  Vci  ('Stages  oii  the  Way  of 
Life,'  April  1845)  is  given  a  kind  of  resume  of  the 
foregoing  books.  This  work  exhibits  the  three 
spheres  of  life— the  aesthetic,  the  ethical,  the 
religious— and  thus  supplements  Entcn—Eller,  de- 
veloping the  ideas  of  Frygt  og  Bceven  and  Gjcnta- 
gelsen.    The  most  important  section  is  the  third, 


entitled  'Guilty — Not  Guilty'  (based,  as  are  also 
in  part  Frygt  Oy  Bceven  and  Gjentagelsen,  upon  his 
personal  experiences  in  connexion  with  his  engage- 
ment), a  narrative  of  suffering — suffering  resulting 
from  the  break  with  the  natural  life  and  from  the 
sense  of  guilt,  which  drive  the  subject  of  the 
nari'ative  towards  religion  in  its  highest  form. 
Isolated  from  man,  isolated  before  God,  he  does 
not  reach  peace,  for  he  represents  only  the  approxi- 
mation to  religion.  The  full  statement  of  what 
is  involved  in  becoming  a  Christian  is  given  in  the 
Afsluttende  uvidenskahclig  Efterskrift  ['  ConcinAmg 
Unscientific  Postscript,'  i.e.  to  '  Philosophical  Bits,' 
P^eb.  1846,  by  the  same  pseudonym  and  editor). 
The  starting-point  of  the  book  is  the  individual's 
passionate  desire  for  his  own  salvation,  and  its 
problem  is  not  '  Is  Christianity  true  ? ',  but  '  How 
am  I  to  become  a  Christian  ? '  The  passionate 
desire  rejects  the  proofs  from  Biblical  theology,  from 
the  existence  of  the  Church,  and  from  the  philosophy 
which,  in  identifying  being  and  thought,  distorts 
Christianity  and  subverts  individuality.  Man  may 
construct  a  logical  system  ;  a  sj'stem  of  existence  is 
for  God  alone.  The  essential  truth  of  Christianity, 
viz.  that  the  Absolute  has  entered  into  time- 
relations,  is  a  paradox  for  thought,  and  can  be 
appropriated  only  by  an  impassioned  faith.  Sub- 
jectivity is  trutli  ;  the  essential  thing  is  not  what, 
but  how,  we  believe. 

These  works  were  produced  within  about  four 
years  ;  but  in  addition  to,  and  concomitantly  with, 
the  pseudonymous  books  Kierkegaard  had  issued 
a  series  of  Opbyggelige  Taler  ('Edifying  Dis- 
courses') designed  for  the  'individual'  Avhom  his 
other  works  might  have  awakened.  By  these, 
moreover,  he  intended  not  only  to  indicate  his  own 
religious  position,  but  also  to  show  that — should 
it  ever  be  questioned — he  was  a  religious  writer 
from  the  outset.  These  'discourses'  are  marked 
by  the  finest  spiritual  discernment. 

(6)  The  portrayal  of  ideal  Christianity. — Once 
more  Kierkegaard  believed  that  his  special  task 
was  finished,  and  actually  thought  of  seeking  a 
rural  charge.  But  now  came  the  second  event  that 
deeply  infiuenced  his  life  and  thought.  In  the 
early  forties  the  Korsar,  a  satirical  journal  edited 
by  iVI.  A.  Goldschmidt,  a  friend  of  Kierkegaard, 
while  holding  up  to  ridicule  everybody  else  of  note 
in  Copenhagen,  always  spoke  with  something  like 
veneration  of  Kierkegaard's  works.  In  1846,  Kier- 
kegaard invited  the  paper  to  attack  him  too,  and 
the  challenge  was  accepted.  The  Korsar  satirized 
him — his  person,  his  clothes,  his  pseudonyms — 
with  pen  and  pencil.  The  better  class  left  him  in 
the  lurch ;  the  crowd  grinned.  All  this  struck 
Kierkegaard  to  the  heart ;  he  saw  in  it  a  proof  of 
the  awful  depth  to  which  a  '  Christian '  people  had 
sunk.  His  scorn  for  the  multitude  grew  apace, 
and  the  political  ferments  of  the  time  at  home  and 
abroad  only  served  to  intensify  it.  But  in  this 
bitter  experience  he  won,  as  he  believed,  a  deeper 
comprehension  of  Christianity.  He  began  to  work 
at  a  series  of  distinctively  Christian  writings, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  discourses,  and  published 
under  his  own  name.  Pre-eminent  among  these 
are  :  Opbyggelige  Taler  i  forskjellig  A  and  ('  Edify- 
ing Discourses  in  various  Spirits'),  Kjerlighedens 
Gjcrningcr  ('The  Deeds  of  Love'),  and  Christelige 
Taler  ('  Christian  Discourses') — all  of  them  'direct 
messages.'  The  first  develops  the  idea  that  the 
Christian  life  necessarily  involves  suffering ;  the 
second  sets  forth  the  absolute  demand  of  Clnist- 
ianity  ('Thou  shalt  love') — the  inevitable  suller- 
ing  must  not  provoke  to  hate  or  scorn  ;  in  the 
Christelige  Taler,  composed  of  four  series  of  dis- 
courses (the  third  of  which  bears  a  motto  asserting 
that  Christianity  does  not  call  for  defence,  its 
function  being  to  attack),  Kierkegaard  depicts  the 
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Christian  life  as  in  its  hope,  its  suffering,  its 
earnestness,  entirely  unconformable  to  the  workl ; 
and  in  this  work  we  hear,  in  fact,  the  first  clear 
note  of  the  coming  open  challenge  to  conventional 
Christianity.  Thereafter  lie  wrote  Si/rfdommen  til 
Doden  ('The  Sickness  unto  Death')  and  Indovelse 
i  Christendoin  ('Practice  in  Christianity'),  but 
delayed  their  publication  for  various  reasons — his 
respect  for  J.  P.  Mj'nster,  primate  of  Denmark  ('  my 
father's  priest '),  his  sympathies  with  simple-minded 
people,  and  his  desire  not  to  arrogate  to  himself 
a  higher  Christian  standing  than  he  really  had.  In 
the  meantime  he  published  Tvende  ethisk-reliijieuse 
Smaa-Afhuvdlivger  ('■'Ywo  Short  Ethico-religious 
Treatises,'  1849)  ;  one  of  them  arguing  that  none 
but  an  apostle  has  a  right  to  let  himself  be  martyred 
for  the  truth,  the  other  setting  forth  the  distinction 
between  a  genius  and  an  apostle.  Then  at  length 
followed  Si/gdonimen  til  Dode7i  (1849)  and  Indovelse 
i Christendom  (  IS.jO) — by  '  Anticlimacus '  (indicating 
that  they  exhibit  an  ideal  of  Christianity  which 
Kierkegaard  himself,  who  is  merely  the  '  editor,' 
had  not  attained) — his  most  powerful  works.  In 
the  former  he  analyzes  sin  as  a  state  of  conscious 
or  unconscious  despair,  as  the  fatal  disease  which 
true  Christianity  alone  can  cure ;  in  the  latter  he 
depicts  reconciliation  with  Christ,  but  only  through 
a  personal  appropriation  of  Him  in  His  humiliation 
and  suflering,  i.e.  by  becoming  contemporary  with 
Him  in  spirit ;  He  who  said,  '  Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,'  was  in  the 
form  of  a  servant — a  poor,  despised  man  ;  and  faith 
is  precisely  the  resolve,  produced  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  sin  as  the  one  bane  of  human  life,  to  follow 
Him  in  suH'ering  and  humiliation.  In  Til 
Selvprovelse  ('  For  Self-examination,'  1851)  he  sums 
up  his  conception  of  Christianity  in  a  popular  form. 
The  general  conclusion  of  these  works  was  that 
Christendom,  existing  Christianity,  the  Church, 
was  in  reality  a  travesty  of  true  Christianity. 
Kierkegaard  hoped — and  from  conversations  with 
Bishop  Mynster  he  believed  that  he  had  good 
grounds  for  hoping  —  that  the  primate  would 
publicly  and  officially  concede  this  ;  then  would  he 
gladly  point  the  way  of  grace.  But  Mynster,  on 
the  contrary,  was  bitterly  ofl'ended  by  the  works, 
and  kept  silence.  Kierkegaard  still  waited,  how- 
ever ;  and  that  he  too  kept  silence — for  three  years 
— must  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  absolute 
sincerity  of  his  hope. 

(c)  The  direct  attach  upon  the  Church. — The  final 
act  in  Kierkegaard's  life-drama — the  dark  and 
stormy  close — turned  upon  a  word  used  by  H.  L. 
Martensen.  Bishop  Mynster  died  in  January  1854, 
and  Martensen,  in  the  funeral  sermon,  spoke  of 
him  as  a  '  witness  for  the  truth  '  (Sandhedsnldne) — 
as  a  link  in  '  the  chain  of  witnesses  that  extends 
from  the  apostles'  days  to  our  own.'  Kierkegaard 
had  a  profound  respect  for  Mynster,  but  had  latterly 
come  to  feel  that  the  primate  embodied  in  his  own 
person  that  travesty  of  Christian  thought  and  life 
which  the  whole  series  of  books  from  Entcn — Ellcr 
to  Indovelse  i  Christendom  had  been  designed  to 
expose  and  impeach.  That  Mynster  should  now 
be  designated  a  'witness  for  the  truth'  demanded, 
therefore,  a  strong  protest.  Kierkegaard  at  once 
drafted  an  article  in  which  he  asserted  that 
Mynster,  far  from  being  a  SandMdsvidve,  had,  in 
fact,  completely  failed,  alike  in  life  and  in  word, 
to  present  the  Christianity  of  the  NT,  one  distinc- 
tive note  of  which  is  '.suffering.'  This  article, 
however,  was  held  over  until  ^lartensen  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  see,  and  was  eventually 
published  in  Fcedrelnndet  in  December.  It  made 
a  great  sensation.  Martensen  replied,  and  Kierke- 
gaurd  followed  with  one  philippic  after  another, 
evoking  rejoinders  from  many  hands,  and  kindling 
a  controversy  of  such  lierceness  that  Danish  writers 


compare  it  with  Pascal's  conflict  with  the  Jesuits. 
Kierkegaard  then  issued  .successively  the  nine 
numbers  of  Oieblikket  ('The  Moment'),  in  which 
the  master  of  irony  set  forth  his  indictment  of 
existing  Christianity  in  language  that  none  could 
mistake.  Hia  standing  thesis  here  was  that  the 
Christianity  of  the  NT  was  now  simply  non- 
existent. His  claim  was,  not  that  he  was  a 
Christian,  but  that  he  understood  what  Christ- 
ianity was.  His  demand  was  '  honesty ' — a  frank 
avowal  on  the  Church's  part  that  it  was  not  Christ- 
ian, and  he  called  upon  every  honest  man  to  sever 
himself  from  it  till  that  avowal  was  made. 

The  strain  was  too  mucli  for  Kierkegaard's  sickly 
frame.  The  bitterness  and  ruthlessness  of  his 
language  in  these  last  days  were  doubtless  partly 
due  to  the  pain  and  weakness  which  now  oppressed 
him.  In  September  1855  he  fainted  in  the  street 
and  was  taken  to  a  public  hospital.  Here  he  was 
occasionally  visited  by  Pastor  Emil  Boesen,  a 
friend  from  childhood's  days,  who  foimd  him  very 
low,  but  looking  for  death  with  humble  trust.  On 
one  occasion  Boesen  asked  him  if  he  would  take 
the  sacrament,  and  Kierkegaard,  resolute  to  the 
last,  answered,  'Yes,  but  not  from  a  clergyman.' 
He  died  on  11th  November  1855. 

5.  His  achievement.  —  Kierkegaard  had  in  an 
extraordinary  measure  the  gifts  of  poetic  passion 
and  keen  dialectic  power.  Either  alone  might 
have  sufficed  to  give  him  a  place  among  the  great 
figures  of  European  literature  or  philosophy.  In 
combination  they  produced  the  'indirect  com- 
munication '  and  the  arraignment  of  the  Church. 
The  indirect  me.ssage  pulsates  with  emotion,  but  is 
rendered  obscure  by  its  dialectic  structure ;  the 
attack  upon  the  Church  moves  on  logical  lines,  but 
was  virtually  a  failure  by  reason  of  its  violence. 
Kierkegaard's  critics  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
fundamental  antinomy  in  his  literary  prodiaction 
as  a  whole — his  earlier  insistence  upon  the  sub- 
jectivity of  truth,  and  his  later  demand  for 
unconditional  submission  to  an  objective  Christ- 
ianity. Formally,  no  doubt,  the  contradiction  is 
glaring ;  yet  one  may  ask  whether  it  is  not 
inherent  in  Christianity  itself.  For  the  Apostle 
Paul,  too,  everything  turns  on  the  objective  fact 
that  Cod  has  become  man,  and  yet  all  depends 
upon  the  subjective  appropriation  of  that  fact. 
It  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  Kierkegaard  developed  the  two 
sides  of  the  antithesis  has  served  to  keep  his 
distinctive  views  outside  the  main  current  of 
European  thought,  though  in  substance — identified, 
it  may  be,  with  other  names — they  have  found 
their  omu  place ;  we  must  remember,  moreover,  that 
what  Kierkegaard  had  in  view  from  first  to  last 
was  not  the  universal  idea,  but  the  individual  soul. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  remain  in  Kierkegaard's 
achievement  the  keen  psychological  analysis  with 
which  he  struck  at  the  roots  of  the  '  system '  ;  the 
searching  presentation  of  the  Christian  life  as  the 
ideal  in  tlie  light  of  which  the  existing  Church 
shrivels  to  a  mere  travesty  ;  the  often  tender  and 
always  impressive  appeal  of  his  *  discourses ' ;  and 
the  profound  suggestiveness  of  his  doctrines  of 
subjectivity,  the  paradox,  repetition,  the  spring, 
and  the  necessity  of  our  becoming  contemporary 
with  Jesus  Christ — to  say  nothing  of  the  brilliant 
style  and  the  h'rical  profusion  which  he  brings  to 
their  expression.  There  remains  also  the  pathos 
of  his  lonely  life  —  that  of  a  great  sj'mpathetic 
soul,  like  Isaiah  or  Dante — seeking  the  response 
that  never  came  ;  and,  last — perhaps  greatest — of 
all,  the  absolute  self-consecration  and  singleness 
of  purpose  with  ^\hich,  in  bodily  and  mental 
suflering,  and  in  'the  loss  of  all  things,'  he  strove, 
both  in  liis  personal  life  and  in  his  work,  to  realize 
the  ideal. 
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A.  Grieve. 
KIN,  KINSHIP.— I.  Introductory.—!.  Use 
of  term. — At  the  present  time  the  word  '  kinship' 
is  used  in  different  senses  by  writers  on  human 
society.  In  one  of  these  senses,  which  corresponds 
with  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  English  language, 
the  word  applies  to  tlie  relationship  set  up  by  con- 
sanguinity, and  is  dependent  ultimately  on  the 
institution  of  the  family,  this  term  being  used  for 
the  social  group  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
their  children.  When  used  in  this  way,  the  term 
may  include  cases  in  which  the  relationship  de- 
pends on  some  kind  of  social  convention,  such  as 
adoption.  By  many  writers  on  sociology,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  meaning  of  the  word  has  b«?n 
extended  so  as  to  include,  or  even  apply  primarily 
to,  the  relationship  set  up  by  common  membership 
of  a  clan  or  other  similar  social  group.  In  this 
sense,  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  dependent 
on  the  institution  of  the  family,  but  it  is  applied 
to  persons  with  whom  there  is  no  tie  of  consan- 
guinity, or  of  the  equivalent  conventional  relation- 
ship. Every  member  of  an  American  or  African 
clan  or  of  an  Australian  or  Melanesian  moiety 
stands  in  a  social  relation  to  every  other  member 
of  his  clan  or  moiety,  a  relation  which  involves 
definite  social  duties  ;  and  some  sociologists  use  the 
words  '  kin '  and  '  kinship '  explicitly  for  this  rela- 
tionship, while  still  more  use  the  words  loosely  so 
that  they  apply  both  to  this  group-relationship  and 
to  that  set  up  by  consanguinity  or  conventional 
membership  of  the  family.  The  use  of  the  terms 
in  these  widely  different  senses  is  a  potent  source 
of  confusion,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  limit 
the  use  of  '  kinship '  to  one  or  other  of  tlie  two 
senses.  In  this  article  both  kinds  of  relationship 
are  dealt  witli,  but  the  first  of  the  two  senses  will 
be  implied  when  the  words  '  kin '  and  '  kinship '  are 
used  in  the  body  of  tlie  article. 

2,  Definition. — The  fact  of  kinship  can  be  deter- 
mined and  defined  in  several  different  ways :  by 
consanguinity,  genealogy,  terminology,  or  function. 
(1)  The  least  satisfactory  is  consanguinity. 
Among  ourselves  such  a  relationship  as  that  which 
exists  between  parent  and  child,  or  between  brother 
and  sister,  can  also  come  into  existence  by  social 
conventions  such  as  adoption  (q.v. ),  but  among  many 
peoples  this  formation  of  relationships  by  social 
processes  may  be  the  habitual  practice.  A  con- 
sanguineous relationship  may  count  for  little  or 
nothing  unless  it  has  been  ratified  by  some  kind 
of  social  process,  or  a  social  process  may  result  in 
the  formation  of  a  relationship  between  persons 
wholly  devoid  of  any  consanguineous  tie.  Thus, 
in  the  Banks  Islands  in  Melanesia  the  relationship 
of  parent  does  not  come  into  existence  by  the  facts 
of  procreation  and  parturition,  but  it  is  such  acts 


as  the  payment  of  the  midwife,  the  first  feeding  of 
the  child,  or  the  planting  of  a  tree  on  the  occasion  , 
of  a  birth  that  determine  who  are  to  be  the  y 
parents  of  the  child  for  all  social  purposes.  Simi- 
larly, among  a  polyandrous  people  like  the  Todas, 
it  may  be  the  performance  of  a  ceremony  during 
pregnancy  that  determines  which  of  the  lius- 
bands  of  the  mother  is  to  be  regarded  for  all 
social  purposes  as  the  father  of  the  child.  Indeed, 
the  fact  of  fatherhood  is  so  strictly  determined  by 
this  ceremony  that  a  male  who  performs  it  becomes 
the  '  father '  of  the  child  even  if  he  be  only  a  few 
years  of  age  or  have  never  seen  the  mother  before 
he  is  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 
Kinship  cannot  be  determined  and  defined  by  con- 
sanguinity even  among  ourselves,  still  less  among 
other  peoples. 

(2)  Genealogy. — Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  peoples  of 
the  world  preserve,  either  in  writing  or  in  their 
memories,  a  record  of  those  with  whom  they  are 
related  by  consanguinity  or  by  those  social  conven- 
tions which,  as  we  have  seen,  serve  the  same  social 
purpose.  Among  many  peoples,  and  especially 
among  those  of  rude  culture,  the  knowledge  of 
relationship  thus  genealogically  determined  is  far 
more  extensive  than  among  ourselves.  Pedigrees 
preserved  in  the  memories  of  a  rude  trilie  of  can- 
nibals may  rival,  if  not  surpass,  anything  which 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  genealogist  is  capable 
of  carrying  in  his  mind.  Among  such  peoples  it 
is  the  facts  recorded  in  the  pedigree  of  a  person 
that  largely  determine  his  use  of  terms  of  re- 
lationship and  regulate  all  the  social  functions 
which  those  terms  connote. 

(3)  If  the  use  of  terms  of  relationship  is  deter- 
mined by  pedigrees,  it  follows  that  the  definition 
of  kinship  by  the  terminology  of  relationship  must 
be  less  satisfactory  than  by  genealogy  ;  but  this 
third  mode  of  defining  kinship  is  even  less  valuable 
for  another  reason  :  the  terms  used  for  relatives  as 
determined  genealogically  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  used  for  the  relationships  set  up  by 
membership  of  the  clan  or  other  social  group,  a-nd 
therefore  it  is  impossil)le  by  their  means  to  define 
the  tie  of  kinship  in  the  strict  sense. 

(4)  Function.— Two  persons  may  be  regarded  as 
kin  if  their  duties  and  privileges  in  relation  to  one 
another  are  of  the  kind  usually  associated  with 
ties  of  kinship.  Thus,  a  number  of  social  functions 
and  psychological  ties  belong  to  the  relationship  of 
parent  and  child,  and  it  has  been  held  ^  that  those 
functions  and  ties  can  be  used  as  a  means  of 
defining  kinship.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  mode 
of  definition  could  be  of  no  practical  utility  event 
in  the  case  of  near  relatives,  and  it  would  break 
down  absolutely  in  the  case  of  more  distant  rela- 
tionships. Any  description  of  kinship  must  take 
into  account  the  social  functions  and  psychological 
ties  which  exist  between  kin,  but  they  cannot  be 
used  as  a  means  of  definition. 

The  genealogical  mode,  therefore,  is  that  which 
.  furnishes  the  most  exact  and  convenient  method  of 
defining  kinship.  Kinship  may  be  defined  as  rela- 
tionship which  can  be  determined  and  described  by  ^ 
means  of  genealogies.  As  thus  defined,  kinship 
will  be  both  narrower  and  wider  than  the  relation- 
ship set  up  by  membership  of  the  clan  or  other 
similar  social  group.  If,  as  is  now  customary,^ 
the  term  'clan'  is  used  for  an  exogamous  social 
group,  it  would  be  only  members  of  the  father's  or 
mother's  clan,  according  as  descent  is  patrilineal  or 
matrilineal,  who  would  be  kin  if  the  term  were 
used  for  membership  of  the  social  group.  To  take 
a  specific  instance :  if  kinship  were  used  exclusively 

1  B.  Malinowski,  The  Family  among  the  Australian  Abori- 
gines, London,  1913,  p.  172  f. 

2  See  Notes  and  Queries  on  Anthropology,  London,  1912, 
p.  156. 
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for  the  flan-reliitionsliip,  tlie  father  wouUl  not  be 
kin  where  there  is  matrilineal  descent,  nor  \voukl 
the  mother's  hrother  be  kin  where  descent  is  })atri- 
lineal.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  kinshiji  is  used  for 
relationship  determined  genealo<;ically,  both  father 
and  mother's  brother  will  be  kin,  whatever  the 
mode  of  descent,  but  members  of  tlie  father's  or 
mother's  clan  so  remote  that  no  genealogical  con- 
nexion can  be  traced  will  not  be  kin. 

The  delinitiou  of  kinship  as  genealogical  relation- 
ship will  also  exclude  the  metaphorical  sense  in 
which  terms  of  relationship  are  often  used  by 
peoples  at  all  stages  of  culture.  This  article  deals 
especially  with  kinship  as  thus  dehned,  but  the 
relationships  set  up  by  common  membership  of 
the  social  group  are  also  considered,  especially  in 
so  far  as  those  relationships  are  connected  with  kin- 
ship proper. 

II.  The  terminology  of  relationship.— 
The  collection  of  terms  denoting  relationship  used 
among  a  people  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  system 
of  relationship  of  tiiat  people.  Such  systems  com- 
prise a  delinite  body  of  social  facts  which  can  be 
described,  classiiied,  and  compared  with  one  an- 
other. Such  comparison  shows  that  the  systems 
used  by  different  peoples  vary  greatly,  and  these 
variations  are  found  t<)  depend  on  the  application 
of  different  principles  of  classilication  of  relation-- 
ships.  For  instance,  while  we  class  together  the 
father's  brother  and  the  mother's  brother  under 
the  common  denomination  of  '  uncle,'  most  peoples 
of  the  world  assign  these  two  relatives  to  social 
classes  so  distinct  and  with  such  different  func- 
tions that  their  social  systems  would  be  reduced 
to  chaos  if  they  were  driven  to  adopt  our  mode  of 
classification.  On  the  other  hand,  two  relatives 
whom  Ave  distinguisli  detinitel_y,  as  the  father  and 
the  father's  brother  are  by  nearly  all  peoples  of 
rude  culture  put  into  one  social  category,  and  the 
social  life  of  these  peoples  is  such  that  this  mode  of 
classification  leads  to  no  confusion,  but  the  common 
nomenclature  carries  with  it  an  organized  system 
of  common  social  functions. 

Two  chief  varieties  of  system  of  relationship 
are  usually  distinguished,  which,  following  Lewis 
JNIorgan,  are  called  the  classificatory  and  the 
descriptive.  This  distinction  is  not  a  happy  one  ; 
for  all  systems  are  classificatory  in  that  they  class 
together  certain  relatives,  while  the  term  '  descrip- 
tive '  is  unsatisfactory,  as  many  of  the  systems  to 
which  it  is  usually  applied,  such  as  our  own,  are 
not  in  any  way  descriptive,  while  descriptive 
terms  are  often  prominent  in  the  systems  called 
classificatory.  The  classiiicatory  principle  is,  how- 
ever, so  pronounced  and  shows  itself  so  consjucu- 
ously  in  a  large  group  of  systems  used  by  peoi)ies 
of  rude  culture  tliat  it  is  a  fairly  appropriate  term 
and  will  probably  long  continue  to  be  used. 

The  use  of  Morgan's  other  term  cannot  be  so 
readily  justified.  His  'descriptive'  systems  in- 
clude many  which  are  wholly  devoid  of  a  descrip- 
tive character.  Thus,  if  our  own  system  were 
truly  descriptive,  we  should  not  speak  of  a  grand- 
father or  uncle,  but  should  always  distinguish 
between  the  father's  father  and  the  mother's 
father,  and  between  the  father's  brother,  the 
mother's  brother,  the  husband  of  the  father's 
sister,  and  the  husband  of  the  mother's  sister. 
Such  descriptive  nomenclature  occurs  in  many 
European  and  in  some  African  systems  of  relation- 
ship, and  Morgan  justified  his  inclusion  of  systems 
like  our  own  in  the  descriptive  category  by  the 
assumjition  tliat  they  had  formerly  possessed  a 
truly  descriptive  character. 

I.  The  classificatory  system. — As  already  in- 
dicated, the  special  feature  of  this  system  is  the 
application  of  its  terms  to  lai"ge  groups  of  persons 
so  that  in  its  most  complete  form  no  single  term 


can  l)e  used  as  the  means  of  distinguishing  an 
individual.  Thus,  the  term  'brother 'is  not  only 
used  for  suns  of  the  same  father  and  motlier,  but  is 
also  api)lied  to  all  the  sons  of  the  father's  brothers 
and  of  the  mother's  .sisters,  the  terms  'brother' 
and  '  sister '  in  these  latter  cases  being  used  in  a 
similar  wide  sense.  In  other  varieties  of  the 
classificatory  sj'stem,  the  term  is  used  even  more 
widely  for  all  the  sons  of  the  father's  sisters  and 
of  the  mother's  brothers,  'brollier'  and  'sister' 
being  used  in  a  similar  wide  sense.  Similarly,  the 
term  applied  to  the  father  is  also  used  of  all  the 
brothers  of  the  father  and  of  all  the  husbands  of 
the  mother's  sister,  'brother'  and  'sister'  being 
again  used  in  the  classificatory  sense.  One  result 
of  this  usage — one  which  is  a  potent  source  of 
misunderstanding  and  perplexity  —  is  that  the 
language  of  a  people  who  follow  the  classificatory 
system  possesses  no  equivalents  for  our  European 
terms  of  relationship,  so  that  an  accurate  trans- 
lation of  those  terms  is  impossible.  Similarly, 
European  languages  have  no  equivalents  for  the 
terms  of  a  classificatory  system.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  state  at  the  outset  that,  when  an 
-iinglish  term  of  relationship  is  u.sed  in  this  article, 
it  is  to  be  taken  in  its  usual  English  meaning 
except  \\  hen  definitely  stated  to  be  used  in  a 
classificatory  sense. 

There  are  several  classes  of  terms  of  relationship. 
In  the  ca.se  of  certain  relatives,  and  especially  the 
father  and  mother",  it  is  often  the  case  that  one 
term  is  used  when  addres.sing  such  a  relative,  and 
another  term  when  speaking  of  him  or  her  to 
others.  The  terms  used  in  address  corres]jond  to 
our  familiar  terms,  such  as  Tapa'  or  'Daddy,' 
but  the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  term 
in  classificatory  systems  is  much  more  rigorous 
than  we  are  accustomed  to. 

Another  variant  is  found  in  some  places  where 
terms  of  relationship  are  used  in  a  collective  or 
reciprocal  sense.  Thus,  a  Fijian  highlander  will 
address  his  father's  father  as  tai,  but,  when  speak- 
ing of  himself  and  his  father  as  a  social  group,  he 
will  say  that  they  are  veitumbuni,  using  a  word 
tumbu,  which  in  other  parts  of  Fiji  is  a  term  by 
which  a  grandfather  is  addressed. 

A  feature  verj'  widely  present  in  classificatory 
systems  is  a  peculiar  reciprocity  in  the  use  of 
terms  of  relationship,  whicli  suggests  that  they 
denote  relationships  rather  than  relatives.  This 
reciprocal  usage,  which  among  ourselves  is  limited 
to  relatives  of  the  same  generation,  such  as  brother, 
sister,  and  cousin,  occurs  between  persons  of  different 
generations  in  the  classificatory  system,  so  that  a 
man  and  his  mother's  brother  or  a  man  and  his 
grandchild  may  use  only  one  term  between  them  ; 
there  raaj'  be  only  one  term  for  the  relationship 
between  mother's  brother  and  sister's  son,  or  for 
that  between  father's  father  and  son's  son.  A 
similar  usage  occurs  between  husband  and  wife  so 
that  there  is  only  one  in  place  of  our  two  terms. 
It  is  as  if  the  word  '  spouse '  were  the  only  term 
in  the  English  language  for  the  partners  in  a 
marriage. 

It  is  probably  a  variation  of  this  principle  of 
reciprocity  that  is  seen  in  a  very  peculiar  and 
characteristic  mode  of  terminology  for  brothers 
and  sisters.  In  most  classificatory  systems,  two 
brothers  use  one  term,  two  sisters  the  same  or 
another  often  closely  related  term,  while  a  brother 
and  sister  use  a  wholly  different  term.  A  similar 
custom  is  general  in  the  nomenclature  for  brothers- 
and  sisters-in-law  :  two  men  use  one  term,  two 
sisters  the  same  or  a  different  term,  while  a  man 
and  woman  use  still  another  term  or  other  terms. 
This  feature  also  characterizes  the  nomenclature 
for  cross-cousins  in  some  Fijian  systems.  Looked 
at   from   another  point  of   view,   this   character- 
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istic  of  classifieatory  systems  means  that  the  use 
of  a  term  of  relationship  does  not  depend  merely, 
as  it  does  with  us,  on  the  sex  of  the  person 
addressed,  but  also  on  that  of  the  speaker.  Thus 
a  man  may  use  one  term  for  his  sister  and  a 
woman  another;  similarly,  a  man  may  use  one 
term  for  his  sister's  son  and  a  woman  a  quite 
different  term  for  hers,  and  men  and  women  may 
use  different  terms  for  their  grandchildren.  In 
some  cases,  even,  a  father  and  mother  may  use 
different  terms  for  their  child. 

Another  feature  which  is  very  general  in  classi- 
fieatory systems  is  the  iise  of  different  terms  for 
certain  relatives  according  to  age.  This  is  especi- 
ally frequent  in  the  case  of  the  relationships 
between  brothers  and  between  sisters,  while 
frequently  the  brothers  of  the  father,  and  less 
frequently  the  sisters  of  the  mother,  are  denoted 
differently  according  as  they  are  older  or  younger 
than  the  father  or  mother.  This  practice  occurs 
only  very  rarely,  if  at  all,  in  the  case  of  the 
relationship  between  brother  and  sister,  and  is 
very  exceptional  in  the  case  of  the  mother's 
brothers  or  the  father's  sisters.  Thus,  systems 
are  very  frequent  in  which  there  is  a  term  for 
elder  brother  (man  speaking)  and  elder  sister 
(woman  speaking) ;  another  for  younger  brother 
(man  speaking)  and  younger  sister  (woman  speak- 
ing), but  only  one  reciprocal  term  is  used  both  for 
brother  (woman  speaking)  and  for  sister  (man 
speaking),  irrespective  of  age. 

Two  varieties  of  this  practice  occur  :  in  some 
cases  the  usage  is  determined  by  the  relative  ages 
of  those  who  use  the  terms,  while  in  other  cases  it 
is  determined  by  the  ages  of  the  children  of  some 
more  or  less  distant  ancestor.  In  the  latter  case, 
a  man  will  address  a  relative  as  elder  if  the  latter 
belongs  to  an  elder  branch  of  his  pedigree,  even  if 
he  (the  speaker)  is  the  older  in  years.  These 
usages  may  be  distinguished  as  dependent  on  age 
and  seniority  respectively. 

Still  another  feature  very  general  in  classifieatory 
systems  is  the  presence  of  a  rigorous  distinction 
between  relatives  through  father  and  mother.  This 
is  especially  frequent  in  the  case  of  those  whom  we 
call  uncles  and  aunts,  and  less  frequently  applies 
also  to  grandparents  and  grandchildren. 

One  result  of  these  various  peculiarities  of  the 
classifieatory  system  is  that  it  usually  possesses 
a  far  richer  terminology  than  exists  among  our- 
selves or  other  European  peoples.  Thus,  even 
withoiit  distinctions  according  to  age,  it  is 
theoretically  possible  to  have  sixteen  different 
terms  for  the  different  varieties  of  the  grandparent- 
grandchild  relationship ;  two  each  for  father's 
father, .  father's  mother,  niother's  father,  and 
mother's  mother,  one  term  of  each  pair  being  used 
by  the  grandson  and  the  other  by  the  grand- 
daughter ;  and,  similarly,  two  terms' each  for  son's 
son,  son's  daughter,  daughter's  son,  and  daughter's 
daughter,  one  term  of  each  pair  being  used  by  the 
grandfather  and  the  other  by  the  grandmtfther. 
There  is  no  known  sj^stem  of  relationship  in 
which  all  these  sixteen  possible  terms  are  present, 
but  in  some  Fijian  systems  as  manj'-  as  eight 
of  them  are  in  use,  the  «bsenfr  terms  being 
those  which  depend  on  the  difference  in  sex  of  the 
gi'andchildren. 

The  richness  of  terminology  of  classifieatory 
systems  may  also  be  increased  by  the  presence  of 
terms  for  relationships  for  which  we  have  no 
special  designation.  Thus  it  is  common  to  iind 
special  terms  used  beween  men  who  have  married 
sisters  or  between  women  who  have  married 
brothers,  and  special  terms  may  also  be  used 
between  the  parents,  or  even  between  the  grand- 
parents, of  a  married  couple,  marriage  between 
two  persons  thus  setting  up  a  relationslup  between 


their  parents  or  their  grandparents  which  is  of 
sufficient  social  importance  to  lead  to  the  use  of  a 
special  term. 

If  the  principle  of  reciprocity  is  in  full  action, 
so  that  two  persons  of  different  generations  use 
only  one  term  for  each  other,  the  number  of 
terms  will  be  diminished  ;  but,  even  so,  most  classi- 
ficatoiy  systems  are  very  rich  in  terminology.  .. 

It  is  also  common  in  the  classifieatory  system  to 
find  relatives  classed  together  whom  we  distinguish. 
Some  of  these  classifications,  such  as  the  father's 
brother  with  the  father  or  the  mother's  sister 
with  the  mother,  are  due  to  the  working  of  the 
classifieatory  principle,  and  are  found  in  nearly  all 
classifieatory  systems,  but  there  are  others  which 
occur  only  here  and  there.  Thus,  the  mother's 
brother  is  frequently  denoted  by  the  same  term  as 
the  father-in-law  and  the  father's  sister's  husband, 
or  the  father's  father  may  be  classed  with  an  elder 
brother,  or  the  father's  sister's  son  with  the  father. 
Most  of  these  correspondences  in  nomenclature  can 
be  shown  to  be  due  to  special  forms  of  marriage, 
and  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  the  various 
sections  of  art.  Marriage  ;  all  that  need  be  noted 
here  is  that  features  of  this  kind  introduce  an 
element  of  complexity  into  classifieatory  systems  of 
relationship  which  combines  with  their  variations 
in  richness  of  nomenclature  to  give  these  systems 
an  immensely  greater  variety  than  is  found  in 
European  systems.  This  variety  is  so  great,  and 
there  are  so  many  gradations,  that  any  systematic 
grouping  of  classifieatory  systems  is  far  from  easy  ; 
but  certain  main  distinctions  are  possible. 

2.  Varieties  of  the  classifieatory  system.  —  In 
his  great  work  on  the  Systems  of  Consanguinity 
and  Affinity  of  tJie  Human  Family,  Morgan  con- 
sidered three  main  varieties  of  the  classifieatory 
system  —  the  Ganowaniau  system  found  in  N. 
America,  the  Turanian  in  Asia  and  some  pai'ts  of 
Oceania,  and  the  Malayan  in  Polynesia — but  the 
Ganowaniau  and  Turanian  systems  were  found  to 
be  so  similar  that  he  regarded  them  as  forming 
one  variety,  the  Malayan  forming  another.  Though 
the  name  was  badly  chosen,  the  Malayan  system 
has  much  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  variety. 
Morgan  drew  his  chief  example  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  hence  we  may  call  it  the  Hawaiian 
system.  It  occurs  also  among  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  Polynesia. 
It  is  a  very  simple  system,  in  which  the  classi- 
fieatory principle  is  carried  to  an  extreme  degree, 
so  that  all  relatives  of  the  same  generation  are 
classed  with  brothers  or  sisters,  all  of  the  previous 
generation  with  the  father  and  mother,  and  of  the 
generation  before  that  w^th  the  grandparents,  so 
that  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  excluding  relatives 
by  marriage,  there  are  only  fifteen  terms  of  re- 
lationship altogether. 

There  is,  however,  no  hard  and  fast  line  between 
this  system  and  the  more  usual  forms  of  the 
classifieatory  system.  Thus  the  system  of  Eddy- 
stone  Island  in  the  British  Solomons  differs  only 
in  the  fact  that,  while  all  relatives  of  the  genera- 
tion older  than  the  speaker  are  classed  with  the 
father  or  mother,  one  relative  in  the  generation 
following  the  speaker,  viz,  the  sister's  son,  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest. 

A  more  definite  principle  of  classification  can  be 
based  upon  the  special  features  derived  from 
different  forms  of  marriage.  Thus,  the  cross- 
cousin  marriage  (see  Marriage)  produces  a 
number  of  special  features  which  enable  the  system 
of  a  place  where  this  marriage  is  practised  to  be' 
recognized  at  a  glance.  Similarly,  other  special 
forms  of  system  dependent  on  forms  of  marriage 
can  be  distinguished,  though  numerous  gradations 
are  possible  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  special 
features  dependent  upon  a  form  of  marriage  often 
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persist  after  the  marriage  iia.s  ceased  to  be  prac- 
tised, and  their  disappearance  may  be  so  gradual 
that  no  line  can  be  drawn  between  a  system 
dependent  on  a  given  form  of  marriage  and  one  in 
which  the  evidence  for  such  dependence  is  deiinitely 
absent.  Again,  systems  of  relationship  may  depend 
I  on  more  than  one  form  of  marriage,  such  systems 
^  being,  as  a  rule,  very  complex. 

If  special  varieties  of  tlie  classificatory  system 
are  thus  dependent  on  social  institutions  such  as 
marriage,  the  question  arises  wliether  its  general 
character  has  not  been  determined  by  some  form 
of  social  organization,  .and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  has  been  derived  from  the  clan.  Wherever 
4  the  clan  exists,  classilicator}-  terms  of  relationship 
are  used,  and  they  are  not  only  applied  to  persons 
with  whom  definite  genealogical  relationship  can 
be  traced,  but  they  are  also  used  to  denote  member- 
ship of  the  clan.  Thus,  all  the  men  of  the  clan  of 
the  speaker  and  of  his  own  generation  are  classed 
in  terminology  with  his  brothersj  If  the  clan  is 
patrilineal,  all  men  of  the  previous  generation  of 
his  clan  are  classed  with  his  father,  and  all  of  the 
succeeding  generation  with  his  sons.  Similarly, 
all  the  men  of  his  mother's  clan  and  of  iicr 
generation  are  classed  with  his  mother's  brother, 
and  all  the  men  of  the  succeeding  generation  with 
his  mother's  brother's  children. 

Moreover,  most  forms  of  tlie  classificatory  system 
^  possess  certain  features  which  suggest  that  they 
may  have  arisen  out  of  that  special  form  of  the 
clan  system  which  may  be  called  the  (hra!  organ- 
ization, in  which  a  tribe  or  other  community  con- 
sists of  two  exogamous  moieties.  The  children  of 
the  father's  brothers  and  of  the  mother's  sisters  are 
classed  with  brothers  and  sisters,  while  the  children 
of  mother's  brothers  and  of  father's  sisters  are 
classed  together,  but  distinguished  from  brothers 
and  sisters  ;  this  is  a  mode  of  classification  which 
would  be  the  natural  result  of  the  dual  organiza- 
tion. If  the  term  '  cIassifica,tory '  is  regarded  as 
unsatisfactory,  one  would  be  justified  in  speaking 
of  the  group  of  systems  to  Avhich  this  name  is 
usually  applied  as  '  clan  sj-stems.' 

3.  Morgan's  descriptive  system. — The  systems 
classed  together  by  JStorgan  as  descrijitive  show  a 
number  of  varieties  characterized  by  the  diii'erent 
degrees  in  which  the  descriptive  principle  is  in 
action.  A  fully  descriptive  system  would  contain 
a  number  of  terms  denoting  single  persons  or  very 
small  groups  of  persons,  and  all  other  relatives 
would  be  named  by  combinations  of  these  primaiy 
denotative  terms.  The  Celtic  and  Esthonian 
systems  appear  to  be  examples  of  this  descriptive 
usage,  in  which  many  relatives,  including  the  grand- 
parents, uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  are  described 
by  their  relation  to  the  father  and  mother. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  come  such  languages 
as  English,  which  are  completely  devoid  of  any 
descriptive  character,  but  consist  exclusively  of 
denotative  and  classificatory  terms. 

An  intermediate  variety  is  found  among  the 
peoples  who  speak  Arabic,  in  which  tliere  are 
simple  denotative  terms  for  the  grandparents  and 
for  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  father  and  mother, 
while  the  wives  and  children  of  the  latter  are 
indicated  by  descriptive  terms ;  thus,  the  mother's 
brother  being  khul,  the  mother's  brotlier's  wife  is 
marat  khCil,  his  son  ibn  klu'il,  and  his  daughter 
bint  khdl. 

Morgan  classed  such  sj'stems  as  our  own  with 
the  descriptive  variety,  because  he  inferred  that 
they  had  once  had  this  character.  It  is,  however, 
far  from  satisfactory  to  class  together  systems 
Avhich  difler  so  widely  from  one  anotlier.  In  spite 
of  the  objection  that  all  terms  of  relationship  are 
in  one  sense  denotative,  such  systems  as  our  own 
might  be  classed  together  as  •  denotative,'  while 


the  term  'descriptive'  might  be  reserved  for  those 
systems  in  which  description  is  prominent.  These 
diflerent  systems  might  also  be  named  by  means 
of  tlie  forms  of  social  structure  from  which  they 
are  derived.  Our  own  system  and  those  of  most 
Teutonic  and  Ilomance  languages  contain  a  number 
of  terms  which  can  be  used  of  one  person  and  of 
one  person  only,  and  tiie  persons  thus  deiinitely 
indicated  are  the  members  of  tlie  family  (a  social 
group  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  their 
children).  The  more  remote  from  the  family  I 
the  relationship  is,  the  lets  definite  becomes  the/ 
nomenclature.  Such  systems  are  clearly  founded 
on  the  social  institution  of  the  family.  It  is  only 
for  those  persons  who  form  part  of  the  family  that 
an  exact  system  of  nomenclature  is  necessary. 
Such  sj'stems  might  appropriately  be  called 
'  family '  systems. 

Such  a  system  as  that  of  the  Arabic  language, 
on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  past  or  present  exist- 
ence of  a  state  of  society  in  which  some  special 
motive  exists  for  the  clear  distinction  of  brotliers 
and  sisters  of  the  father  and  mother  as  well  as 
of  their  wives  and  children.  Such  social  motives 
are  to  be  found  in  some  form  of  the  kindred  or  ex- 
tended family,  and  it  has  been  suggested  ^  that  these 
sj'stems  might  be  called  'kindred'  systems. 

It  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  neglect  of 
the  subject  of  relationship  by  sociologists  that  only 
recently  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  use  European 
systems  of  relationships  as  instruments  for  the  study 
of  social  organization.  When  the  lesson  taught  by 
the  study  of  the  classificatory  system  has  been 
learnt,  much  light  will  be  throAvn  on  the  nature  of 
Indogermanic  and  Semitic  social  organization  by 
means  of  the  terminology  of  relationship. 

4.  Geographical  distribution  of  relationship- 
systems. — (1)  Europe. — Most  of  the  Romance  and 
Teutonic  languages  possess  systems  of  relationship 
in  which  denotative  terms  are  prominent  and  from 
which  descriptive  terms  are  absent.  The  systems 
of  these  peoples  are  of  a  simple  character,  possess- 
ing relatively  few  terms ;  only  in  French  is  there 
any  sign  of  distinctions  according  to  age.  In 
the  past,  however,  European  languages  were  richer 
in  nomenclature,  Anglo-Saxon,  Middle  High  Ger- 
man, and  Latin  distinguishing  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  father  from  those  of  the  mother — 
relatives  now  classed  together.  The  Latin  system 
was  an  extremely  definite  example  of  a  denotative 
or  family  system,  but  it  is  possible  that  it  was 
largely  a  legal  product,  and  that  a  loss  strictly 
scientific  nomenclature  was  in  use  among  the 
people.  The  Celtic  languages  present  high  de- 
velopment of  the  descriptive  principle,  and  this 
principle  also  shows  itself  to  some  extent  in  the 
Scandinavian  languages. 

Slavic  systems  of  relationship  are  in  the  main 
denotative,  but  some  of  them  j)resent  features  of  a 
classilicatoiy  kind.  Thus,  in  Bulgaria  the  father's 
brother's  son  is  called  otchicha  brat,  or  '  brother 
through  the  paternal  uncle,'  being  thus  classed 
with,  and  at  the  same  time  distinguished  from,  a 
brother.  Similarly,  in  Poland  cousins  are  classed 
with  brothers  or  sisters,  but  distinguished  by  terms 
referring  to  their  relationship  through  an  uncle  or 
aunt.  In  Poland  also  the  grandfather's  brothers 
may  be  classed  w'ith  the  grandfather,  and  the  terms 
used  for  the  father's  and  mother's  brothers  are  also 
applied  to  the  cousins  of  the  father  or  mother. 
These  features  suggest  that  Slavic  systems  are 
not  very  far  removed  from  a  classificatory  form, 
that  tliey  are  classificatory  sj-stems  in  which 
special  denotative  terms  have  come  into  use  for 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  father  or  mother,  but 
their  children  still  show  by  their  nomenclature  that 
they  Avere  once  definitely  classed  with  brothers  and 
1  Rivers,  Kinshij)  and  Social  Ovjanisation,  p.  80. 
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sisters.  In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  that 
some  Slavic  systems,  such  as  the  Bulgarian, 
show  the  distinction  between  elder  and  younger 
brothers  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  classih- 
catory  system  ;  thus,  in  Bulgaria  there  are  special 
terms  for  the  younger  brother  and  younger  sister 
of  the  husband. 

The  Magyar  system  has  many  features  which 
distinguish  it  in  a  striking  manner  from  other 
European  systems,  and  shows  many  points  of 
similarity  with  certain  systems  of  N.  America, 
and  possibly  also  with  tliose  of  northern  Asia. 
Especially  striking  in  this  respect  is  the  presence 
of  definite  terms  for  elder  and  younger  brother  and 
for  elder  and  younger  sister,  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  uncles  and  aunts  with  elder  brothers  and 
sisters.  Another  feature  of  interest  is  the  wide 
use  of  a  term  unoko  ^  in  the  designation  of  cousins 
and  uncles,  which  seems  to  show  the  existence  of  a 
mode  of  social  grouping  in  which  descendants  of  a 
grandparent  are  classed  together. 

The  Finnish  system  differs  much  less  from  Indo- 
germanic  systems,  and  the  linguistic  character  of 
some  of  the  terms  suggests  that  this  is  the  result 
of  modification  produced  through  the  present  en- 
vironment of  the  people.  According  to  the  list 
furnished  to  Morgan,  the  Esthonian  system  is 
characterized  by  a  very  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  the  descriptive  principle. 

The  Turkish  system  resembles  the  Magyar  to 
some  extent,  the  differences  being  probably  due  to 
Arabic  influences. 

The  Basque  language  preserves  the  use  of  a  single 
reciprocal  term  between  brother  and  sister,  a  feature 
so  characteristic  of  the  classificatory  system  as  to 
suggest  that  the  whole  system  must  once  have  had 
this  character. 

(2)  Africa. — Most  of  the  peoples  of  the  northern 
part  of  this  continent  have  been  influenced  by  the 
Arabic  system,  the  special  features  of  which  have 
ah'eady  been  described.  Closely  similar  systems 
are  found  among  the  Shilluks,  Dinkas,  and  other 
Nilotic  jDeoples.  These  systems  are  likewise  char- 
acterized by  the  use  of  special  distinctions  for 
half-brothers  and  sisters,  arising  out  of  the  practice 
of  polygyny.  This  feature  is  also  present  in  the 
systems  of  the  Bantu  peoples,  which  difi'er,  how- 
ever, from  the  Nilotic  systems  in  being  definite 
examples  of  the  classificatory  principle  with  com- 
plexities dependent  on  certain  forms  of  marriage.^ 
In  W.  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  the  available 
evidence  points  to  the  absence  of  the  classificatory 
system,  its  mode  of  nomenclature  being  largely 
desci'ipfcive.* 

(3)  Asia. — Some  of  the  peoples  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
appear  to  use  systems  of  relationship  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  Turks  and  Magyars,  with  decided 
traces  of  Arabic  influence,  wliile  the  Armenian 
sj'^stem  is  descriptive. 

The  systems  of  northern  Asia  are  definitely  of  a 
classificatory  kind,  approaching  the  Hawaiian  type 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  continent.  The 
system  of  the  Tungus  classes  the  elder  brothers  of 
a  man  with  his  father's  younger  brothers — a  feature 
similar  to  those  characteristic  of  the  Magyar 
system. 

The  Persian  system  is  largely  descriptive,  and 
the  use  of  terms  borrowed  from  Arabic  for  uncles 
and  aunts  suggests  that  these  relatives  had  origin- 

1  The  present  writer  is  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  this 
term  to  Mrs.  Singer  and  Mr.  L.  K.  Kiss.  It  is  remarkable  that 
none  of  the  terms  in  which  this  word  occurs  were  included  by 
Paul  Ilunfalvy  in  the  list  which  he  drew  up  for  Morgan. 

2  See  esp.  J.  Roscoe,  The  Baganda,  London,  1911,  p.  128  ;  and 
H.  A.  Junod,  The  Life  of  a  South  African  Tribe,  Neuchatel, 
1912-13,  i.  217. 

3  N.  W.  Thomas,  Anthropolofjical  Report  on  the  Edospeaking 
Peoples  of  Nigeria,  London,  1010,  pt.  i.  p.  112,  and  Anthro- 
pological Report  on  the  Ibo-speaking  Peoples  of  Nigeria,  do. 
1913,  pt.  i.  p.  72. 


ally  no  distinctive  terms;  but  this  would  leave  open 
the  question  whether  the  previous  nomenclature 
was  classificatory  or  descriptive. 

All  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  probably  most 
of  the  other  languages  spoken  in  India  at  the  present 
time,  use  the  classificatory  system,  but  this  appears 
to  have  been  absent  from  Sanskrit,  which  had  to 
some  extent  a  descriptive  character. 

The  systems  of  the  Burmese  and  Karens  are  not 
only  definitely  classificatory,  but  they  show  an 
extreme  development  of  the  classificatory  principle 
which  brings  them  very  near  to  the  Hawaiian 
form. 

The  Chinese  system  resembles  those  of  Burma  in 
its  highly  developed  classificatory  character,  but 
with  the  important  difference  that  in  any  one  class, 
such  as  '  brother,'  a  number  of  distinctions  are 
made  according  to  the  line  of  descent  to  which  a 
relative  belongs.  The  Chinese  system  has  carried 
out  the  method  of  classification  on  special  lines,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  highly  specialized  variety  of 
the  Hawaiian  form  of  classificatory  system.  The 
Japanese  use  a  classificatory  system  approaching 
the  Hawaiian  type,  but,  in  place  of  the  further 
development  of  the  classificatory  character  which 
has  taken  place  among  the  Chinese,  there  appears 
to  be  a  movement  in  the  denotative  direction. 
Little  is  known  of  the  nomenclature  of  relation- 
ship of  the  Malays  or  of  other  peoples  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago. 

(4)  Oceania. — In  New  Guinea  and  Melanesia  the 
classificatory  principle  is  universal.  Their  systems 
show  very  great  variety,  due  partly  to  difierent 
degrees  of  simplification  in  the  direction  of  the 
Hawaiian  form,  partly  to  the  influence  of  numerous 
peculiar  forms  of  marriage. 

Most  Polynesian  systems  are  of  the  Hawaiian 
type  ;  but  some,  such  as  the  systems  of  Tonga  and 
Tukopia,  show  forms  intermediate  between  the 
Hawaiian  and  the  more  usual  forms  of  the  classifi- 
catory system. 

(5)  A'ust)-alia. — The  systems  of  this  continent 
are  classificatory,  and  are  characterized  by  great 
richness  of  nomenclature,  but  by  few  of  the  com- 
plexities which  are  so  general  in  Melanesia.  The 
relationship  of  Australia  is  closely  connected  with 
the  elaborate  system  of  social  groups  known  as 
matrimonial  classes,  which  seem  to  be  only  sys- 
tematizations  of  the  classificatory  system.  Tliey 
seem  to  form  a  highly  si^ecialized  mode  of  putting 
the  classificatory  principle  into  action  in  the 
regulation  of  marriage.^ 

(6)  America.  —  Chiefly  through  the  work  of 
Morgan  we  have  a  larger  collection  of  material 
from  N.  America  than  from  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  and  with  one  exception  all  the  recorded 
systems  are  definitely  classiiicatory,  with  all  the 
main  features,  including  the  distinction  of  age, 
well  developed.  These  systems  are  subject  to 
much  variation,  depending  partly  on  the  occur- 
rence of  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  Hawaiian 
system,  partly  on  the  classing  together  of  certain 
relatives,  probably  as  the  result  of  certain  ancient 
forms  of  marriage.  At  present,  however,  this 
subject  has  received  so  little  attention  that  these 
features  may  be  found  to  depend  on  social  condi- 
tions different  from  those  which  have  determined 
similar  features  elsewhere.  There  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  in  N.  America  to  class  together  rela- 
tives of  different  generations  if  of  one  clan,  and  it 
is  possible  that  this  may  explain  certain  features 
which  elsewhere  depend  on  forms  of  marriage. 

The  single  exception  to  the  subjection  to  the 
classificatory  principle  is  formed  by  the  Eskimos, 
whose  system  is  chiefly  denotative  and  descriptive. 
The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  grandparents  are 
classed  with  the  grandparents,  and  the  children  of 
1  A.  R.  Brown.  JRAI  xliii.  [1913]  143 fif. 
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cousins  with  nephews  and  nieces,  anil  on  those 
grounds  Morgan  assigned  the  Eskimo  system  to 
the  classilicatory  category  ;  but  it  is  less  classili- 
catory  tlian  such  European  systems  as  the  Bul- 
garian and  Magyar,  which  it  resembles  in  the  use 
of  distinctions  for  age.  Like  these  systems,  it  has 
classilicatory  features  which  point  to  its  having 
once  been  a  classilicatory  system  which  has  now 
been  greatly  modified  in  the  denotative  and  de- 
scriptive dii-ections. 

At  present  we  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  the 
system  of  relationship  of  any  S.  American  people. 

III.  Social  FUNCxioys  of  relationship.— 
These  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads :  duties, 
privileges,  and  restrictions.  An  examination  of 
the  social  functions  of  relationship  shoM's  that  a 
given  relative  may  be  subject  to  an  obligation  to 
perform  certain  social  actions,  or  may  be  allowed 
to  perform  certain  actions  which  are  not  permitted 
to  others,  or  may  not  be  permitted  to  perform 
actions  which  are  allowed  to  others. 

The  very  important  place  which  these  functions 
of  relationship  take  in  the  culture  of  many  peoples 
may  be  illustrated  by  contrasting  them  with  similar 
functions  found  among  ourselves.  In  our  own 
society  it  is  the  duty  of  a  father  to  provide  for 
his  child  up  to  a  certain  age,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  state  in  any  exact  Avay  the  social  actions  which 
are  included  under  the  term  '  provide.'  The  duties 
of  a  father  may  be  pirt  under  two  lieads  :  his  legal 
obligations,  and  those  MJiich  devolve  upon  him  by 
custom,  the  latter  difiering  greatly  in  difl'erent 
ranks  of  society.  The  duties  of  a  child  towards 
his  father  are  even  less  delinite  and  obligatory, 
and,  when  we  pass  to  more  distant  relatives,  their 
social  functions  become  so  indefinite  that  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Many  may  regard 
it  as  a  duty  to  help  all  those  related  to  them- 
selves by  the  exercise  of  social  interest,  if  not  in 
a  more  material  way,  but  such  duties  are  in  no- 
way obligatory,  and  are  not  even  sufficiently 
habitual  among  all  classes  to  allow  them  to  be 
described  and  classified.  If  we  study  the  past  of 
our  own  society,  however,  we  find  that  the  social 
duties  of  relatives  have  been  much  more  definite, 
the  best  known  of  these  duties  being  that  of 
assisting  in  the  payment  of  v:ergcld,  or  blood- 
money,  the  proportions  of  this  payment  due  from 
relatives  of  different  kinds  being  very  strictly 
regulated. 

In  other  European  countries  the  duties  of  rela- 
tives are  more  definite  and  more  strictly  regulated 
than  in  England,  one  such  function  in  France, 
for  instance,  being  that  of  taking  part  in  a  family 
council. 

Among  such  peoples  as  the  Hindus  and  Chinese 
the  social  functions  associated  with  relationship 
are  very  definite  and  strictly  regulated,  this  regula- 
tion being  especially  obvious  in  those  cases  in  which 
social  institutions,  sucli  as  marriage,  are  associated 
with  much  ceremonial. 

It  is,  however,  when  we  pass  to  peoples  of  ruder 
culture  that  the  social  functions  of  relationship- 
reach  their  highest  degree  of  definiteness  and 
strictness  of  regulation,  and  among  tliese  peoples 
definite  duties,  privileges,  and  restrictions  are  not 
limited  to  the  parents  or  other  near  relatives,  but 
are  present,  and  may  even  be  more  numerous  and 
definite,  in  the  case  of  other  relatives,  sucli  as  the 
husband  of  the  father's  sister  or  the  son  of  the 
mother's  brother.  Sometimes  the  duties  and  privi- 
leges associated  with  relationship  seem  to  have 
become  the  basis  of  important  social  institutions.'  ; 

Before    considering    these    social    functions    in 
detail,  we  may  point  out  the  definite  relation  be- 
tween  the   presence  of   social   functions  and   the 
terminology  of  relationship.     In  such  a  region  as 
1  See  A.  M.  Hocart,  JRAI-xXm.  lOlff.,  lOOff. 
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Oceania,  there  is  a  definite  correlation  between 
the  presence  of  special  terms  for  relatives  and 
social  functions.  It  is  only  when  such  a  relative 
as  the  mother's  brother  or  the  father  of  the  son's 
wife  lias  definite  social  functions  tliat  a  special 
term  is  applied  to  him,  distinguishing  him  from 
other  relatives.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
one  relative  is  distinguished  from  anotlier  in 
nomenclature  only  if  his  social  functions  produce 
a  need  for  this  distinction.  At  present  we  have 
little  information  about  the  social  functions  of 
relationsliip  in  other  iiarts  of  the  world,  but  the 
rule  whicli  iiolds  good  of  Oceania  will  probablj' 
be  found  to  be  of  general  application. 

1.  Parents  and  children. — In  general,  we  have 
little  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  social 
regulations  connected  with  parent  and  child. 
Among  peoples  wiio  use  tiie  classificatory  system 
these  relatives  do  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  such 
clear-cut  regulations  as  occur  with  other  relation- 
ships. It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  may  be 
due  only  to  lack  of  interest  in  this  relationship 
on  the  part  of  the  collector  of  etimograpliical  data. 
The  presence  of  special  regulations  connected  with 
such  relatives  as  tne  mother's  brotlier  or  the  mother- 
in-law  is  apt  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  investi- 
gator and  lead  iiim  to  neglect  the  more  homely 
relationship  of  parent  and  child.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  derived  from 
the  comparison  of  the  duties  of  parents  with  those 
of  other  relatives.  In  general,  it  would  .seem  that 
the  relations  between  parents  and  children  associ- 
ated with  the  classificatory  system  are  much  like 
those  which  exist  among  ourselves.  The  father 
and  mother  provide  for  the  child,  feed,  clothe,  and 
train  him,  while  the  child  obeys  his  parents  and 
assists  them  in  their  occupations.  There  are, 
hoAvever,  definite  exceptions.  Thus,  among  many 
peoples,  while  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  father 
may  exist,  it  is  nevertheless  a  matter  of  explicit 
social  regulation  that  this  duty  is  less  obligatory 
than  in  the  case  of  other  relatives,  such  as  tlie 
motlier's  brother.  Disobedience  to  the  fathei'  is 
explicitly  recognized  as  a  privilege,  and  may  per- 
haps even  be  an  obligation.  Similarly,  there  may 
be  definite  restrictions  on  the  conduct  of  father 
and  child,  as  in  the  Banks  Islands,  where  a  fatlier- 
and  son  sliould  not  eat  together.  The  social  func- 
tions of  tlie  mother  must  also  be  judged  chieliy 
by  the  exceptions.  In  .some  societies  the  duty  of 
suckling  is  not  confined  to  the  mother,  but  other 
women  have  a  right  to  siiare  in  this  function, 
and  cases  are  known  in  which  a  child  is  definitely 
removed  from  all  social  contact  with  the  mother 
at  a  certain  age,  sometimes  as  early  as  three 
years.  In  general,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
the  social  relations  existing  between  parents  and 
children  among  peoples  who  use  the  classificatory 
system  dili'er  but  little  from  those  customary  among 
ourselves. 

2.  Brother  and  sister. — Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
parents  and  children,  we  have  little  knowledge 
concerning  social  functions  except  in  those  cases 
where  there  are  definite  restrictions.  In  some 
societies  the  restrictions  between  brother  and 
sister  are  of  the  most  rigorous  kind,  being  examples 
of  the  custom  usually  known  as  'avoidance'  (see 
below).  In  several  parts  of  Melanesia  a  brother 
and  sister  are  not  allowed  to  sjieak  to  one  anotlier 
or  even  see  one  another,  and  this  avoidance  may 
be  so  strict  that  it  continues  after  death,  a  man  not 
being  allowed  to  enter  a  house  in  which  his  dead 
sister  is  lying.  Avoidance  between  brothers  is  not 
known  to  occur  in  anj'  pronounced  form,  but  in 
Lepers'  Island  in  the  New  Hebrides  a  man  may 
not  laugh  in  the  presence  of  his  brother,  and  this 
practice  is  jnobably  to  be  associated  with  the 
custom  of  avoidance. 
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3.  Mother's  brother  and  sister's  son.— Special 
customs  associated  with  this  relationship  are  very 
frequent  among  those  who  use  the  classiticatory 
system,  and  the  importance  of  the  distinction  of 
the  mother's  brother  from  the  father's  brother  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  such  special  functions  are 
quite  unknown  in  connexion  with  the  latter  re- 
lative. 

Among  many  peoples  who  use  the  classificatory 
system  the  mother's  brother  is  definitely  respon- 
sible for  the  welfare  of  the  child,  for  his  upbringing 
and  training  for  adult  life.  He  may  take  the 
chief  place,  or  at  any  rate  a  more  important  place 
than  the  father,  in  the  ceremonies  which  accom- 
pany social  events,  such  as  naming,  the  assumption 
of  the  first  clothing,  circumcision,  initiation,  and 
man"iage.  The  duty  of  obedience  to  the  mother's 
brother  may  be  so  strict  that  a  boy  will  at  once 
respond  to  any  command,  however  contrary  to  his 
own  wishes.  A  man  and  his  sister's  son  often  share 
their  property  in  common,  and  there  is  little  doubt, 
even  if  the  practice  no  longer  occurs,  that  in 
^Melanesia  they  once  had  their  wives  in  common. 

In  other  cases  a  man's  sister's  son  has  the  right 
to  use,  or  even  to  take  for  his  own  use,  any  of  the 
possessions  of  his  uncle.  This  right  has  reached 
its  highest  development  in  Fiji,  where  the  rights  of 
the  sister's  son,  or  vusii,  of  a  chief  over  the  property 
of  his  uncle  extend  to  the  property  of  all  the 
subjects  of  his  uncle,  so  that  the  vasii  of  a  chief  is 
able  to  take  for  his  own  use  any  of  the  property, 
as  well  as  the  women,  of  the  district  over  which  his 
uncle  rules. 

The  close  relation  between  a  man  and  his  mother's 
brother  is  natural  in  a  state  of  mother-right,  in  which 
these  persons  necessarily  belong  to  the  same  social 
group.  The  relation  is  often  found,  however,  in 
combination  with  jiatrilineal  institutions,  in  which 
cases  it  is  probably  a  survival  of  an  older  matri- 
lineal  condition  (see  MOTHER-RIGHT).  In  other 
cases  the  special  position  of  the  mother's  brother 
may  be  the  result  of  other  social  institutions  (see 
Marriage). 

4.  Mother's  brother's  wife. — Sometimes  there  are 
definite  privileges  or  restrictions  on  conduct  in  con- 
nexion with  this  relative,  but  these  are  usually  the 
result  of  her  position  as  a  potential  wife  (see 
Marriage). 

5.  Father's  sister. — Special  privileges  in  con- 
nexion with  this  relative  have  been  recorded  only 
in  Melanesia,  Polynesia,  and  India,  but  probably 
occur  elsewhere.  In  Melanesia  this  relative  is 
especially  honoured,  but  with  this  honour  rules 
of  avoidance  are  sometimes  associated,  while  the 
relationship  resembles  that  between  a  man  and 
his  mother's  brother  in  that  to  some  extent  a 
woman  and  her  brother's  child  have  their  property 
in  common.  In  India  this  relative  is  important 
chiefly  in  marriage  ceremonial  (see  Marriage). 

6.  Father's  sister's  husband.— Special  conduct 
towards  this  relative  has  been  recorded  only  from 
I\Ielanesia,  where  it  forms  an  extreme  example  of 
the  joking  relation  (see  below),  a  man  being  the 
natural  butt  for  the  wit  and  practical  jokes  of  his 
wife's  brother's  son. 

7-  Cousins. — Kules  of  conduct  between  cousins 
are  best  known  in  the  case  of  those,  often  called 
cross-cousins,  who  are  the  children  of  brotlier  and 
sister.  Where  special  rules  of  conduct  exist  be- 
tween those  of  ditterent  sex,  they  are  usually  the 
outcome  of  the  potential  relationship  of  husband 
and  wife. 

8.  Grandparents  and  grandchildren.— Sometimes 
the  grandfather  has  a  s])ccial  position  of  authority, 
while  in  other  cases  definite  ceremonial  duties  in 
connexion  with  his  grandchild  may  be  assigned  to 
him. 

For  relatives  by  marriage  see  MARRIAGE. 


9.  Avoidance. — ;Many  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
conduct  of  relatives  have  in  common  the  feature 
that  relatives  avoid  one  another  or  avoid  certain 
modes  of  conduct,  and  these  restrictions  are  often 
grouped  together  as  customs  of  avoidance.  These 
customs  have  attracted  especial  attention  from 
anthropologists  in  the  case  of  relatives  by  marriage, 
and  will  be  again  considered  in  the  art.  Marriage, 
but  their  general  character  may  be  discussed  here. 

They  are  very  various  in  kind.  In  the  most 
extreme  cases  relatives  must  never  be  in  the 
presence  of  one  another.  The  avoidance  may  be 
so  strict  that  a  person  who  has  to  avoid  a  relative 
will  not  even  enter  a  village  where  this  relative 
is  living,  and  in  the  extreme  case  of  Lepers'  Island 
in  Melanesia  the  avoidance  between  brother  and 
sister  persists  after  death.  In  other  cases  the 
avoidance  is  less  absolute.  A  person  may  leave 
a  house  into  which  a  relative  enters,  or,  if  relatives 
who  should  avoid  one  another  meet,  they  may  get 
out  of  each  other's  way  sufficiently  to  ensure  that 
they  do  not  touch  one  another,  or  they  may  pass 
with  averted  eyes. 

Sometimes  avoidance  includes  the  total  prohibi- 
tion of  speech,  or  relatives  may  speak  to  one 
another  only  so  long  as  they  do  not  see  one 
another.  In  other  cases,  relatives  may  speak  to 
one  another  at  a  distance,  or  conversation  may  be 
limited  to  strict  matters  of  business,  and  it  is  only 
familiar  conversation  that  is  disallowed.  Another 
manifestation  of  avoidance  is  that  relatives  may 
not  use  certain  words  or  expressions  when  speaking 
to  one  another. 

A  custom  which  seems  to  be  related  to  these 
customs  of  avoidance  is  the  prohibition  of  the 
personal  name,  not  only  when  relatives  speak  to 
one  another,  but  when  one  si>eaks  of  the  other  in 
his  absence.  This  prohibition  applies  not  only 
to  relatives  who  avoid  one  another,  but  often  to 
a  much  wider  circle  of  I'elatives.  In  other  cases, 
the  avoidance  may  apply  only  to  special  acts,  e.g., 
touching  the  head,  taking  a  load  from  another,  or 
approacliing  a  relative  when  he  is  sitting. 

Customs  of  avoidance  are  more  frequent,  and 
usually  more  strict  and  elaborate,  between  per- 
sons of  different  sex  than  between  those  of  the 
same  sex,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  often 
associated  with  the  idea  that  sexual  relations -- 
between  those  who  avoid  one  another  are  liable  to 
take  place.  In  some  parts  of  Melanesia  certain 
relatives  of  difierent  sex  will  practise  avoidance 
only  so  long  as  sexual  relations  have  not  taken 
place  between  them,  and  the  practice  of,  or  failure 
to  practise,  avoidance  will  be  a  sign  to  all  of  the 
nature  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  per- 
sons in  question.  This  association  of  avoidance 
with  the  possibility  of  sexual  relations  seems  to 
be  especially  definite  in  the  case  of  relatives  by 
marriage,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  associa- 
tion is  also  present  in  connexion  with  the  avoid- 
ance between  brother  and  sister,  and  that,  where 
this  avoidance  is  present,  sexual  relations  between 
brother  and  sister  are  recognized  as  liable  to  occur. 
It  would  seem  as  if  one  of  the  functions  of  customs  ,1 
of  avoidance  is  to  ensure  that  sexual  relations  * 
shall  not  occur  between  certain  relatives.  The 
presence  of  these  regulations  in  connexion  with 
certain  relatives  and  not  with  others  shows  that  a 
tendency  towards  sexual  relations  is  present  in  the 
one  case  and  not  in  the  other.  They  suggest  that 
the  relations  now  so  strictly  forbidden  that  tlie 
persons  concerned  are  not  even  allowed  to  see  or 
speak  to  one  another  must  once  have  occurred 
frequently,  if  not  habitually  and  as  an  organized 
ju'actice,  between  those  who  now  avoid  one  an- 
other. The  fact  that  similar  avoidances  exist 
between  persons  of  tlie  same  sex  shows,  however, 
that  the  prohibition  of  sexual  relations  is  not  the 
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oiilj'^  factor  in  the  i>i(i(liution  and  maintenance  of 
tliebe  customs.  In  ^Melanesia  the  avoitlance  be- 
tween male  relatives  is  less  pronounced  than 
between  relatives  of  different  sex,  and  usually 
applies  only  to  such  actions  as  one  approaching 
when  the  other  is  sitting  down,  or  one  taking  a 
load  fi-oni  the  shoulder  of  the  other.  There  Ls 
much  reason  to  believe  that  these  customs  are  the 
result  of  social  relations  arising  out  of  the  inter- 
action and  fusion  of  peoples. 

10.  Privileged  familiarity. — In  Melanesia  cus- 
toms exist  which  seem  to  be  the  converse  of  those 
of  avoidance.  Customs  of  avoidance  prohibit  any 
kind  of  familiarity  between  certain  relatives,  while 
the  customs  now  to  be  considered  enjoin  such 
familiarity  and  make  it  a  regular  and  habitual 
feature  of  conduct.  In  the  Banks  Islands,  for 
instance,  the  relation  of  the  custom  to  avoidance 
seems  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
most  frequent  forms  which  avoidance  takes  is  the 
prohibition  of  the  custom  of  joking.  In  these 
islands  the  highest  development  of  such  joking 
occurs  in  the  case  of  the  husband  of  the  father's 
sister.  Whenever  a  person  meets  this  relative,  it 
is  not  merely  his  privilege,  but  it  would  seem 
almost  his  duty,  to  jeer  at,  insult,  or  play  prac- 
tical jokes  upon  him.  In  the  cases  of  other 
relatives,  this  mode  of  behaviour  seems  to  be  less 
habitual.  It  is  possible  in  these  islands  to  arrange 
relationships  in  a  series,  from  the  husband  of  the 
fathers  sister  at  one  end  to  the  wife's  mother  at 
the  other,  in  which  there  is  a  gradual  transition 
from  a  condition  in  which  joking  is  habitual  to 
one  in  which  not  only  is  it  absolutely  forbidden, 
but  the  social  relations  are  of  a  kind  which  remove 
all  opportunity  for  its  occurrence. 

The  only  other  people  among  whom  this  organ- 
ized system  of  joking  has  been  recorded  are  the 
Crow  and  Hidatsa  Indians  of  N.  America,^  but  in 
their  case  it  would  appear  that  the  privileged 
joking  is  practised  between  members  of  certain 
clans  rather  than  between  certain  relatives.  It  is 
persons  whose  fathers  belong  to  the  same  clan 
who  are  allowed  to  play  practical  jokes  upon  one 
another. 

See  also  Inheritance  (Hebrew)  and  Inherit- 
ance (Teutonic). 

Literature. — Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Systeins  of  Consanguinity 
and  Affinity  of  the  Human  Fainily  (Smithsonian  Contributions 
to  Knowledge,  xvii.,  Wasliinsjtoii,  1S71),  Ancient  Society, 
London,  1877 ;  J.  Koliler,  Zur  Urgeschichte  der  Ehe,  Stutt- 
gart, 1S97;  A.  L.  Kroeber,  JRAl  xxxix.  [1909]  77 ff.;  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  London,  1910,  Psx/che's 
Task'i,  do.  1913  (for  avoidance) ;  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  Kinship 
and  Social  Organisation,  do.  1914,  History  of  Melanesian 
Society,  Cambridge,  1914.  \V.   H.   R.   RiVERS. 

KINDNESS.— I.  Etymology  and  usage.— The 

etymology  of  the  word  '  kindness '  (connected  with 
A.S.  cynde  or  cicnde,  'natural'  or  'in-born,'  O.E. 
^eci/ndnys,  '  generation,'  '  nation ' ;  cf.  Lat.  genus) 
indicates  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  as 
equivalent  to  'kinship,'  'near-relationship'  (see 
OED,  S.V.),  or  the  natural  right  or  title  derived 
from  birth.  Afterwards  it  came  to  be  used  of 
natural  aptitude  or  inclination  ;  and,  finally,  of 
(1)  the  quality  of  being  kind,  and  (2)  kind  feeling 
or  affection,  e.g.,  S.  Johnson,  Lives  of  the  English 
Poets,  ed.  G.  B.  Hill,  Oxford,  1905,  i.  89  ('  Milton  ') : 
'  He  left  the  university  with  no  kindness  for  its 
institution '  (quoted  in  OED).  The  objective  use 
of  an  act  prompted  by  kind  feeling  (e.g.,  'a  kind- 
ness' or  'kindnesses')  easily  followed  from  the 
above  -usages.  In  general,  kindness,  whether 
viewed  as  a  subjective  quality  or  as  manifested 
objectively  in  outward  behaviour,  word,  or  act, 
carries  with  it  varying  shades  of  goodwill,  which 
may  be  expressed  in  such  terms  as  friendliness, 
1  R.  H.  Lewie,  Anthropological  Papers  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  ix.  [1912]  204. 


mercifulness:,  generosity,  thoughtfulness,  and  the 
like.  It  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  harshness, 
unrelenting  anger,  or  Iiauteur,  vengeance,  callous- 
nes.s,  etc. 

2.  Ethics.  —  As  a  manifestation  under  special 
conditions  of  a  fully  developed  justice,  or  benevol- 
ence ('/.y. ),  or  love  (q.i\),  the  virtue  of  kindness 
occupies  a  high  i)lace  in  the  ethical  teaching  of 
both  OT  and  NT  (see  HDli,  art.  '  Kindness').  It 
is  associated  with  the  character  of  (Jod  in  such 
passages  as  I  S  20>^  2  S  2«  9^  Neh  9",  Ps  3F',  and 
Is  54'^- '",  wiiere  ^r^,  often  used  with  the  suggestion 
of  hospitality,  is  applied  to  the  dealings  of  God 
with  men.  Further,  as  connected  with  the  Christ- 
ian doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  it  finds 
expression  in  Lk  lo'-'",  Mt  5^,  Ac  14".  In  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  the  spirit  of  kindness  is  in- 
culcateil  in  various  directions — e.g.,  as  one  with 
the  forgiving  disposition  (Mt  18^*),  as  the  love  of 
enemies  or  persecutors  (Mt  5^''),  as  an  exliibition 
of  the  law  of  mercy  overriding  legal  enactment 
(Lk  13'*  14'-'  [in  relation  to  the  Sabbath]),  as  a 
tenderness  towards  little  children  or  babes  (^p4<pri, 
Lk  18''),  and  in  the  'golden  rule'  (Mt  7'^)  as  de- 
fining our  general  treatment  of  humanity.  Such 
parables  as  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Good  Samaritan, 
the  Two  Debtors,  or  Dives  and  Lazarus  illustrate 
kindness  in  action.  Similarly,  it  finds  expression 
in  apostolic  ethics — e.g.,  Ko  12^",  I  Co  13* — and 
elsewhere,  while  it  calls  forth  a  whole  gioup  of 
beautiful  words,  like  XP1<^'''^'''V^  (I^o  3^^,  Gal  5^, 
2  Co  6«,  Col  3'-,  Eph  2',  Tit  3*),  (pCKavdpwiria.  (Ac 
282,  Xit  3*),  (pL\aSe\(pla  (Ro  12'»,  1  Th  4",   He  I3\ 

1  P  122,  2  p  17),  dyadwffvvri  (Ro  15",  Gal  u--,  Eph  5*, 

2  Th  1'^),  the  last  of  which  diflers  from  its  synonym 
Xpwrdrrjs  in  expressing  a  more  active  t3'pe  of  good- 
will, boiiitas  as  compared  with  benirinitas  (R.  C. 
Trench,  Syn.  of  the  NT^,  London,  1880,  p.  231  f., 
who  quotes  Liglitfoot  on  Gal  5^  to  that  effect). 
We  may  add  to  the  above  list  (piXo^evia  (Ro  12^) 
and  (pCKo^evoi  (1  Ti  3-,  Tit  P,  1  P  4^)  as  indicating 
a  form  of  kindness — hospitality  to  strangers — 
commended  by  the  apostles  to  the  eai-ly  Church. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  Fatherhood  may  lead, 
as  has  frequently  been  noted,  to  a  one-sided  con- 
ception of  God's  nature.  God's  (piXavOpuirla  is  a 
kindness  that  coexists  with  '  wrath,'  the  eternal 
hostility  of  perfect  Holiness  to  evil.  It  is  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  '  softness  and  sentimentalism.' 

'The  mere  amiability  of  "le  bon  Dieu"  of  much  modem 
opinion  is  but  one  step  removed  from  the  moral  indiflference  of 
Omar  Khayyam's  "Good  Fellow"'  (\V.  H.  Moberly,  in  Founda- 
tirns,  London,  1912,  p.  279,  referring  to  the  Rubdiydt,  Lxiv.  ; 
'  lie's  a  Good  Fellow,  and  'twiil  all  be  well '). 

The  Christian  conception  of  kindness  marks 
a  great  advance  on  Greek  ethics.  Perhaps  the 
highest  conception  of  benevolence  is  to  be  found  in 
Aristotle's  portraiture  of  the  i\evOipio%,  or  liberal- 
minded  man,  in  Nic.  Eth.  IV.  i.  16  f.,  where  never- 
theless '  we  do  not  find  a  word  about  benevolence 
or  love  to  others  as  prompting  acts  of  liberality' 
(A.  Grant,  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle'^,  London,  1866, 
ii.  60).  The  claims  of  others  do  not  enter  into 
the  activity  of  Aristotle's  virtuous  man,  for  whom 
'the  first  requisite  to  nobleness  seems  to  be  self- 
respect'  (ib.  59).  Kindness,  like  caritas,  begins  at 
home — i.e.,  as  a  virtue  of  kinship.  In  general, 
'one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin' 
(Shakespeare,  Troiliis  and  Cressida,  III.  iii.  175) ; 
but  it  is  in  the  family  that  the  virtue  of  kindness 
finds  its  earliest  sphere  of  influence.  The  love 
of  the  mother  for  her  child  is  the  original  ethical 
source  of  the  law  of  kindness  in  human  life. 

'Love  for  children  is  always  a  prior  and  stronger  thing'  than 
love  between  father  and  mother'  (Drummond,  Ascent  of  Man, 
London,  1S94,  p.  392). 

Drummond  finds  in  the  struggle  for  the  life  of 
others  the  ethical  principle  which  many  observers 
eliminate  from  the  cosmic  process.    The  emergence 
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of  affection  or  kindness  from  the  circle  of  the 
home  is  due  to  tlie  advance  in  ethical  conception 
which  accompanied  the  moral  progress  of  mankind. 
It  was  seen  that  kindness  narrowed  to  a  circle 
might  readily  become  a  vice. 

'Mollis  ilia  educatio,  quam  indulgentiam  vocamus,  nervos 
ouines  et  mentis  et  corporis  fran^it '  (Quintilian,  Inst.  i.  ii.  6). 

It  may  rightly  be  argued,  as  J.  H.  Muirhead  has 
done  (Elements  of  Ethics^,  London,  1904,  p.  199), 
that  'love  of  humanity  is  the  best  guarantee 
against  the  exclusiveness  which  turns  family 
affection  into  a  vice.'  It  is  the  function  of  '  justice 
touched  with  emotion  '  to  extend  the  relationships 
of  human  beings  from  those  of  mere  contract  to 
actual  friendship  or  love.  As  a  disposition  of  the 
character  or  as  a  practical  outcome  of  the  humani- 
tarian spirit,  kindness  of  temper,  of  speech,  and  of 
act  is  a  potent  civilizer  of  human  intercourse.  To 
it  belong  the  ideas  of  courtesy,  cheerfulness,  good 
humour,  and  hospitality,  the  desire  to  make  the 
best  of  all,  irrespective  of  social  status,  to  behave 
so  as  to  cause  people  to  feel  at  home  in  the  society 
to  which  they  belong  or  have  been  introduced,  to 
diffuse  the  spirit  of  radiant  goodwill  and  sympathy, 
and  to  practise  all  '  the  chivalries  of  the  Christian 
gentleman.'  The  full  ethical  history  of  kindness 
would  deal  with  the  various  motives  and  sanctions 
by  whicli  a  primitive  sentiment  developed  into  a 
duty  which  embraced  the  realm  of  human  and 
animal  life.  In  Christian  ethics  '  the  cup  of  cold 
water'  (Mt  10'*-)  is  the  symbol  of  the  everyday 
habit  of  charitableness,  which  is  expressed  with 
striking  emphasis  in  contradistinction  to  the  old 
law  of  revenge  in  the  precept  '  Give  to  him  that 
asketh  thee'  (Mt  S^^"'*' ;  see  C.  Gore,  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  London,  1896,  ch.  v.).  Even  quixotic 
kindness  m,ay  on  occasion  be  justified  as  a  Christ- 
ian duty  :  the  clasi^ic  example  is  the  bishop's 
treatment  of  Jean  Valjean  in  Les  Misirahles. 
'  Indiscriminate  charity '  (see  art.  Chakity),  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  Christian,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  mere  '  indulgence  of  our  feelings  of  compassion 
with  little  trouble  to  ourselves  and  at  the  expense 
of  society'  (Gore,  loc.  cit.).  Furthermore,  the 
higher  ethic  demands  a  certain  delicacy  of  method 
and  manner  in  the  doing  of  a  kindness. 

The  truly  kind  man  'knows  for  how  much  the  manner,  be- 
cause the  heart  itself,  counts,  in  doincf  a  kindness.  He  goes 
bej'ond  most  people  in  his  care  for  all  weakly  creatures  ;  judg- 
inj?,  instinctively,  that  to  be  but  sentient  is  to  possess  rights ' 
(W.  H.  Pater,  Marms  the  Epicurean-^,  London,  1898,  ii.  7). 

If  the  kindness  of  tlie  Christian  ideal  founds  a 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
it  will  likewise  support  a  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  protest  against 
unnecessary  inhumanity  in  vivisection.  Indeed, 
the  riglits  of  all  dumb  creatures  to  kind  treatment, 
as  passages  quoted  aljove  show,  is  an  integral 
feature  of  Christ's  teaching,  besides  being  a  certain 
corollary  of  His  broad  humanity.  Browning  is 
but  expressing  tlie  Christian  standpoint  in  this 
matter  when  he  says  : 

'  God  made  all  the  creatures  and  gave  them  our  love  and  our 

fear. 
To  give  sign,  we  and  they  are  his  children,  one  family  here' 

{Saul,  vi.). 
3.  Psychology.— To  the  psychologist   kindness 
is  a  subjective   emotion  owing   its   development 


and  practical  manifestations  to  the  nature  of  the 
object  or  stimulus  which  acts  on  it.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  experts  as  to  whether 
tender  emotion  is  primary  or  otherwise  ;  but  the 
former  opinion  is  now  more  generally  held.  The 
maternal  instinct  which  compels  a  mother  to 
protect  and  cherish  her  child  is  common  to  the 
higher  ranges  of  animal  life,  and  was  probably 
transferred  to  members  of  the  other  sex.  Infanti- 
cide among  savages  might  seem  to  negative  this 
theory ;  but,  in  replying  to  this  objection,  W. 
MacDougall  [Introcluction  to  Social  Psychology^, 
London,  1912,  p.  69)  writes  : 

'  There  is  no  feature  of  savage  life  more  nearlj'  universal  than 
the  kindness  and  tenderness  of  savages,  even  of  savage  fathers, 
for  their  little  children.  All  observers  are  agreed  upon  this 
point.  I  have  many  a  time  watched  with  interest  a  blood- 
thirsty head-hunter  of  Borneo  spending  a  day  at  home  tenderly 
nursing  his  infant  in  his  arms.  And  it  is  a  rule,  to  which  there 
are  few  exceptions  among  savage  peoples,  that  an  infant  is  only 
killed  during  the  first  few  hours  of  its  life.  If  the  child  is 
allowed  to  survive  but  a  few  days,  then  its  life  is  safe  ;  the 
tender  emotion  has  been  called  out  in  fuller  strength,  and  has 
begun  to  be  organized  into  a  sentiment  of  parental  love  that  is 
too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  prudential  or  purely  selfish  con- 
siderations.' 

The  same  writer  combats  Bain's  view  that  tender 
feeling  is  as  purely  self-seeking  as  any  other 
pleasure,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  '  a  gross  libel  on 
human  nature.'  The  extensions  of  this  primary 
impulse  from  the  relationship  of  a  mother  and  her 
child  are  almost  endless.  It  has  a  marked  asso- 
ciation with  the  emotion  of  pity  on  the  one  hand 
and  moral  indignation  on  the  other,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  sight  of  helpless  suffering,  the 
sounds  or  cries  of  pain  or  distress,  and,  imagina- 
tively, to  the  woes  depicted  in  some  moving 
romance.  Here  disgust  or  aversion  caused  by 
the  sight  of  blood  or  wounds  is  overcome  by  the 
impulse  of  kindness,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  With  the  priest  and  Levite  of  the 
story,  neither  pity  nor  disgust  ripens  into  the 
impulse  to  succour.  Kindness  is  an  element  '  of 
the  system  of  emotional  dispositions  that  con- 
stitutes the  sentiment  of  love '  (MacDougall,  op.  cit., 
p.  123).  In  its  active  manifestations  it  is  really  a 
complex  emotional  state.  The  germ  is  tender 
emotion,  but  tender  emotion  tinged  with  pity, 
moral  indignation,  or  sympathetically  induced 
pain  or  pleasure,  as  the  case  may  be.  That  such 
emotions  appear  to  be  innate  in  some  people  is 
a  matter  of  experience.  Cf.  the  Scots  proverb, 
'  Kindness  comes  o'  will :  it  canna  be  cof  t '  (bought). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  a  psycliological  law 
that  reciprocation  intensifies  sentiment.  Some 
instincts  die  for  want  of  satisfaction  ;  '  the  milk  of 
human  kindness'  tends  to  foster  a  corresponding 
impulse  in  those  to  whom  it  is  imparted ;  cf. 
Sophocles,  Aj.  522 : 

Xdpi5  X''P"'  y^^P  ^O'Ti.v  rj  tCktovc'  aeC. 

And  '  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge ' 
(Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It,  IV.  iii.  130),  is  one 
of  those  altruistic  impulses  Avhich  bind  the  human 
family  together  and  ennoble  the  social  order. 

LiTERATDRE. — In  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted  above, 
the  following  may  be  consulted  :  H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of 
Ethics^\  Lon'don,  li)01,  bk.  iii.  chs.  iv.,  viii.  ;  J.  R.  Seeley, 
Ecce  UomoVi,  do.  1870,  chs.  xix.,  xx. ;  F.  G.  Peabody,  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Social  Question,  New  York,  1901 ;  J.  Butler, 
Sermons,  ed.  J.  H.  Bernard,  London,  1900,  xi.,  xii.  'Upon  the 
Love  of  our  Neighbour.'  B..  MARTIN  PoPE. 
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KING  (Introductory).— The  title  '  king'  is  diffi- 
cult to  define,  except  in  rather  broad  terms.  The 
history  of  the  institution  of  •  kingship '  is  similarly 


Iranian  (L.  C.  Casartelli),  p.  721. 

Muslim  (C.  DE  Vaux),  p.  723. 

Semitic  (A.  S.  Tritton),  p.  723. 

Teutonic  and  Litu-Slavic  (O.  Schrader),  p.  728. 

complex;  various  lines  of  social  evolution  have 
produced  it  at  different  times  and  in  different 
ways.     The  following  definition  may  be  accepted 
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as  applying  to  modern  times  :  '  king'  is  '  tlic  usual 
title  of  the  male  sovereign  ruler  of  an  inclej)endent 
State,  M'hose  jiosition  is  either  purely  hereditary,  or 
hereditary  under  certain  legal  conditions,  or,  if  elec- 
tive, is  considered  to  give  to  the  elected  the  same 
attributes  and  rank  as  those  of  a  (purely  or  partly) 
hereditary  ruler.' ^  In  English  history  the  term 
'  king '  first  ajjpeared  as  the  name  of  chiefs  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kins.  The  O.E.  cijnlng,  cyng,  or 
chig  seems  to  imply  the  'representative'  of  the 
cynn.  Each  tribe  elected  its  cyninrf  from  a  'royal ' 
cynn.  When  Wessex  rose  to  predominance  in  the 
10th  cent.,  these  tribal  kings  disappeared,  and  tlie 
Wessex  king  was  the  rejiresentative  of  tlie  Angel- 
cynn. 

The  Greek  ^aaiKeis,  the  Latin  rex,  the  Persian 
shah,  and  the  Hebrew  niclek  present  other  aspects 
of  the  institution.  The  early  Greek  S.va^  is  an 
ethical  rather  than  a  political  term.  In  (SaaiXeus 
and  rex  there  are  proofs  of  priestly  office  and  sur- 
vivals of  magical  duties.  The  reasons  for  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy  by  the  Romans  remain 
somewhat  obscure.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  term  rex  was  practically  a  tabued  word  ever 
afterwards.  To  avoid  it,  the  emperors  adopted 
such  designations  as  impcrator  and  princeps.  The 
Oriental  ideas  of  a  divine  king,  as  exemplified  by 
Persia,  China,  and  Japan,  hardly  suffice  to  explain 
the  horror  of  the  Roman  attitude.  Tiie  religious 
aspect  of  kingship  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Hebrew 
mclek. 

I.  Origins. — Anthropological  research  has  lately 
revolutionized  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  kingly 
office.  Without  excluding  the  elements  of  leader- 
ship, organization,  and  generalship  in  war,  J.  G. 
Frazer  has  established  by  a  long  array  of  facts  the 
theory  that  among  primitive  peoples  it  was  the 
medicine-man,  the  shaman,  or  public  magician 
Avho  laid  the  foundations,  at  least  in  part,  of  the 
kingly  office. 

'  Beginning  as  little  more  than  a  simple  conjurer,  the  medicine- 
man or  magician  tends  to  blossom  out  into  a  fuU-blown  god  and 
king  in  one.'  '•* 

R.  H.  Codrington  observes  of  the  Melanesian 
political  system : 

'  The  power  of  chiefs  has  hitherto  rested  upon  the  belief  in 
their  supernatural  power  derived  from  the  spirits  or  ghosts 
with  which  they  had  intercourse.  As  this  belief  has  failed,  in 
the  Banks'  Islands  for  example  some  time  ago,  the  position  of  a 
chief  has  tended  to  become  obscure  ;  and  as  this  belief  is  now 
being  generally  undermined  a  new  kind  of  chief  must  needs 
arise,  unless  a  time  of  anarch j'  is  to  begin.'  3 

Here  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  are  com- 
bined in  one  person.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  con- 
vergence of  the  two. 

Thus,  in  New  Guinea,  '  chiefs  have  not  necessarily  super- 
natural powers,  but  a  sorcerer  is  looked  upon  as  a  chief ' ;  *  and 
in  Matabele  land  the  power  of  the  witch  doctors  was  as  great  as, 
if  not  greater  than,  the  king's.^ 

It  is  true,  in  a  logical  sense,  that  the  dual  rule  of 
the  pope  and  the  emperor  in  mediajval  Eurojjo  is  a 
case  of  division  ;  historically  it  was  a  case  of  acci- 
dental competition,  the  spiritual  power  aiming  at 
political  ascen(hincy.  This  result  had  been  anlici- 
])ated  in  lower  cultures.  Centuries  later  in  date, 
but  ages  earlier  in  evolution,  the  Pelew  Islanders 
provide  an  instructive  example. 

'  In  some  of  the  islands  the  god  [a  man  possessed  by  a  divinity] 
is  political  sovereign  of  the  land  ;  and  ...  is  raised  to  the  same 
high  rank,  and  rules,  as  god  and  king,  overall  the  other  chiefs.'  li 

Two  psychological  tendencies  may  be  traced  in 
these  elemental  ideas  about  the  divine  king  or 
human  god  :  a  veneration  for  authority  and  a  Ijelief 
in  magic.     The  intense  feeling  of  loj'alty  shown  by 

1  OED,  s.v. 

-  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Magic  Art,  London,  1911,  i.  375. 

3  The  Melanesians,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  46. 

4  J.  Chalmers,  in  JAI  xxvii.  [1S97-98]  334. 

5  L.  Decle,  Three  Years  in  Savage  Ajrica,  London,  1898, 
p.  154. 

e  Frazer,  Magic  Art,  i.  389,  quoting  J.  Kubary,  '  Die  Religion 
der  Pelauer'  in  A.  Bastian,  AUerlei  aus  Volks-  xind  Menschen- 
kunde,  Berlin,  1888,  i.  30  ff. 


the  Jacobites  is  a  modern  instance  of  the  former 
tendency  ;  popular  beliefs  about  the  supernatural 
power  of  the  pope  and  even  the  priest  among 
Roman  Catholic  peasants  are  an  instance  of  the 
latter. 

The  Siamese  language  has  no  word  '  by  which 
any  creature  of  higher  rank  or  greater  dignity 
than  a  monarch  can  be  described  ;  and  the  mission- 
aries, when  they  speak  of  God,  are  forced  to  use 
the  native  word  for  '  king.'i  '  In  India  every  king 
is  regarded  as  little  short  of  a  present  god.'^ 
Among  the  Battak  of  Sumatra  there  rules  a  king 
who  is  held  to  be  a  god.^  The  Sultan  of  Menang- 
kabau  Mas  worshipped  similarlj'.''  In  the  South 
Sea  region  the  same  ideas  i)revailed.  The  king  of 
Tahiti  was  identified  with  the  gods  of  the  land.' 

Frazer's  view  has  its  most  luminous  illustration 
in  the  Malay  beliefs  collected  by  W.  W.  Skeat. 

'The  theory,'  he  concludes,  'of  the  real  divinity  of  a  king  ia 
said  to  be  held  strongly  in  the  ilalay  region.  Not  only  is  the 
king's  person  considered  sacred,  but  the  sanctity  of  his  body  ia 
supposed  to  communicate  itself  to  his  regalia  arid  to  slay  those 
who  break  the  royal  taboos.  Thus  it  is  firmly  belii-ved  that  any- 
one who  seriously  offends  the  royal  person,  who  imitates  or 
touches  even  for  a  moment  the  chief  objects  of  the  regalia,  or 
who  wrongfully  makes  use  of  the  insignia  or  privileges  of  royalty, 
will  be  ki2na  datilat,  that  is,  struck  dead  by  a  sort  of  electric 
discharge  of  that  divine  power  which  the  Malays  suppose  to 
reside  in  the  king's  person  and  to  which  they  give  the  name  of 
davlat  or  sanctity.  The  regalia  of  every  petty  Malay  state  are 
believed  to  be  endowed  with  supernatural  powers  ;  and  we  are 
told  that  "  the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  -Malay  belief  in  the 
supernatural  powers  of  the  regalia  of  their  sovereigns  can  only 
be  thoroughly  realised  after  a  study  of  their  romances,  in  which 
their  kings  are  credited  with  all  the  attributes  of  inferior  gods, 
whose  birth,  as  indeed  every  subsequent  act  of  their  after-life, 
is  attended  by  the  most  amazinjj  prodigies."  Now  i&  is  highly 
significant  that  the  Malay  magician  owns  certain  insignia  which 
are  said  to  be  exactly  analogous  to  the  regalia  of  the  divine  king, 
and  even  bear  the  very  same  name.  ...  It  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  a  probable  inference  that  in  the  Malay  region  the  regalia  of 
kings  are  only  the  conjuring  apparatus  of  their  predecessors 
the  magicians. '6 

2.  The  supernatural  aspect  of  kingship. — Turn- 
ing to  special  aspects  of  the  curious  personal  influence 
which  IS  the  prototype  of  the  divinity  that  '  doth 
hedge  a  king,'  and  to  some  extent  of  his  political 
power,  we  find  the  primitive  king  (or  tribal  or  clan 
chief)  to  be  very  often  not  so  much  a  representa- 
tive of  his  peoide  as  a  puppet  responsible  for  their 
welfare  and  the  course  of  nature  determining  it. 

'  At  Rome  and  in  other  cities  of  Latium  there  was  a  priest 
called  the  Sacrificial  King  or  King  of  the  .Sacred  Rites,  and  hia 
wife  bore  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  Sacred  Rites.  In  republican 
Athens  the  second  annua!  magistrate  of  the  state  was  called  the 
King,  and  hia  wife  the  Queen  ;  the  functions  of  Ixjlh  were  re- 
ligious. .  .  .  Many  other  Greek  democracies  had  titular  kinga, 
whose  duties,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  seem  to  have  been 
priestly.' 7 

Again,  Asia  Minor  in  historical  times  was  '  the  seat  of  various 
great  religious  capitals  peopled  by  thousands  of  sacred  slaves, 
and  ruled  by  pontiffs  who  wielded  at  once  temporal  and  spiritual 
authority,  like  the  popes  of  mediaeval  Rome.  Such  priest-ridden 
cities  were  Zela  and  Pessinus.  Teutonic  kings,  again,  in  the 
old  heathen  daj's  seem  to  have  stood  in  the  position,  and  to 
have  exercised  the  powers,  of  high  priests.  The  Emperors  of 
China  offer  public  sacrifices,  the  details  of  which  are  regulated 
by  the  ritual  books.  The  King  of  Madagascar  was  high-priest 
of  the  realm.'** 

Such  cases  are  complete  prototypes  of  priestly 
rule  as  it  has  occurred  in  Hebrew  and  European 
society,  but  they  derive  from  the  exactly  analogous 
authority  of  the  savage  sorcerer,  who  establishes 
an  unofficial,  but  imperative,  intluence  over  native 
credulity.  The  fact  is  interesting  that,  where  the 
ruler,  either  in  primitive  or  in  modern  times,  has 
not  combined  religious  duties  with  political  office, 
the  credulous  public  have  often  treated  him  as  a 
priest  or  a  god.     The  fact  indicates  a  more  or  less 

1  E.  Young,  The  Kingdom  of  the  Yellow  Robe,  London,  1S98, 
p.  142. 

-  M.  Monier- Williams,  Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  India, 
London,  1SS3,  p.  259. 

3  Tijdschrift  voor  Nederlandsch  IndiM,  iii.  [1870]  289. 

*  W.  Marsden,  Sumatra'^,  London,  ISll,  p.  376 f. 

6  W.  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches^,  London,  1832-36,  iii.  108. 

6  Frazer,  Magic  Art,  i.  398,  362. 

Tib.  1.  at.  s/6.  i.  47f. 
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permanent  association  between  authority  and  super- 
natural power  in  the  popular  mind. 

The  primitive  sorcerer  and  the  primitive  'kin<j;,' 
his  successor,  were  associated  with  the  regulation 
of  natural  forces  and  the  course  of  the  seasons. 
Terms  equivalent  to  '  god '  or  '  king '  are  regularly- 
applied  to  the  sorcerer  of  the  seasons,  just  as  his 
powers  are  demanded  of  the  political  ruler.  Re- 
sponsibility for  tlie  social  welfare  is  balanced  by 
social  veneration. 

'  The  king  of  Loango  is  honoured  by  his  people  "  as  though 
he  were  a  god.  .  .  .  They  believe  that  he  can  let  them  have 
rain  when  he  likes ;  and  once  a  year,  in  December,  which  is  the 
time  they  want  rain,  the  people  come  to  beg  of  him  to  grant  it 
to  them." '  J  Among  the  Wanyoro  of  Central  Alrica,  '  the  great 
dispenser,  he  who  has  absolute  and  uncontrollable  power  over 
the  rain,  is  the  king ;  but  he  can  divide  his  power  with  other 
persons,  so  that  the  benefit  may  be  distributed  over  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.'  The  Barotse  on  the  Zambesi  believe 
'that  a  chief  is  a  demigod,  and  in  heavy  thunderstorms  the 
Barotse  flock  to  the  chief's  yard  for  protection  from  the  light- 
ning. I  have  been  greatly  distressed  at  seeing  them  fall  on 
their  knees  before  the  chief,  entreating  him  to  open  the  water- 
pots  of  heaven  and  send  rain  upon  their  gardens.  .  .  .  The 
iiing's  servants  declare  themselves  to  be  invincible,  because 
the.v  are  the  servants  of  God  (meaning  the  king).'"  Rajah 
Brooke,  the  English  ruler  and  benefactor  of  Sarawak,  was  re- 
garded by  his  subjects  as  possessing  magical  powers  for  social 
welfare.  '  Once  when  a  European  remarked  that  the  rice-crops 
of  the  Samban  tribe  were  thin,  the  chief  immediately  replied 
that  they  could  not  be  otherwise,  since  Rajah  Brooke  had  never 
visited  them,  and  he  begged  that  Mr.  Brooke  might  be  induced 
to  visit  his  tribe,  and  remove  the  sterility  of  their  land.' 3  To 
come  nearer  home,  '  it  was  the  belief  among  the  ancient  Irish 
that  when  their  kings  acted  in  conformity  with  the  institutions 
of  their  ancestors,  the  seasons  were  favourable,  and  that  the 
earth  yielded  its  fruit  in  abundance ;  but  when  they  violated 
these  laws,  that  plague,  famine,  and  inclemency  of  weather 
were  the  result.' ^ 

The  last  case,  among  others,  indicates  that  a 
social  inertia  has  its  effect  in  jiroducing  such  de- 
pendence upon  responsible  persons.  It  is  so  in  the 
relations  of  people  and  priest,  and  of  labour  and 
capital.  When  science  is  yet  unborn,  results  mete- 
orological are  believed  to  be  in  the  control  of  human 
rulers,  on  the  same  lines  as  are  social  happenings. 

The  power  of  the  people  against  the  'king'  is 
very  early  exemplified.  Primitive  folk  dealing 
with  a  defaulting  magic-king  are  not  unlike  the 
Commonwealth  dealing  Avith  Charles  I.  Tlie  diHer- 
ence  is  one  of  education. 

In  W.  Africa,  'when  prayers  and  offerings  presented  to  the 
king  have  failed  to  procure  rain,  his  subjects  bind  him  with 
ropes  and  take  him  by  force  to  the  grave  of  his  forefathers,  that 
he  may  obtain  from  them  the  needed  rain. '5  If  harvest  fails  in 
Loango,  the  king  is  deposed. 8  'Fetish  kings'  are  common  in 
Africa  ;  they  afford  remarkable  instances  of  the  combination  of 
religious  and  civil  power.  On  the  Grain  Coast  there  was  one 
who  was  regarded  as  'responsible  for  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  the  abundance  of  fish  in 
the  sea  and  rivers  ;  and  if  the  country  suffers  in  any  of  these 
respects  [he]  the  Bodio  is  deposed  from  his  office."? 

Put  into  modem  terms,  this  is  merely  dissatis- 
faction with  the  government,  whose  permanent, 
and  in  many  cases  nominal,  head  is  a  king. 

Popular  resentment  for  failure  to  fulfil  responsible 
functions  has  gone  further. 

'In  the  time  of  the  Swedish  king  Domalde  a  mighty  famine 
broke  out,  which  lasted  several  years,  and  could  be  stayed  by 
the  blood  neither  of  beasts  nor  of  men.  Therefore,  in  a  great 
popular  assembly  held  at  Upsala,  the  chiefs  decided  that  King 
Domalde  himself  was  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  and  must  be 
sacrificed  for  good  seasons.  So  they  slew  him  and  smeared 
with  his  blood  the  altars  of  the  gods." 8  When  the  Chukchi 
suffered  from  a  pestilence,  the  shamans  persuaded  the  people 
that  the  chief  must  be  slain. 9 

3.  Departmental  kings.  — The  association  of 
sacred  or  magical  functions  '  occurs,'  says  Frazer, 

1  Frazer,  op.  cit.  i.  396,  quoting  authorities. 

2  F.  S.  Arnot,  Garenganzp.,  London  [1889],  p.  78. 
s  H.  Low,  Sarmvak,  London,  1848,  p.  259. 

4  J.  O'Donovan,  The-  Book  of  Rights,  Dublin,  1347,  p.  8  n. 
6  J.  B.  Labat,  Relation  historique  de  iEthiopie  occidcntale 
Pans,  1732,  ii.  172  f. 

6  A.  Bastian,  Die  deutsche  Expedition  an  der  Loanno-Kuste 
Jena,  1874,  i.  354. 

7  J.  L.  Wilson,  Western  Africa,  London,  1856,  p.  129 

8  Frazer,  op  cit.  i.  366 f.,  quoting  S.  Sturlason,  Chronicle  of 
t/ie  Ktngs  of  Norway,  tr.  S.  Laing,  London,  1844,  saga  i.,  chs. 

9  F.  Liebrecht,  Z%ir  Vclkskrtnde,  Heilbronn,  1S79,  p.  15. 


'  frequently  outside  the  limits  of  classical  antiquity, 
and  is  a  common  feature  of  societies  at  all  stages 
from  barbarism  to  civilisation.  Further,  it  appeal's 
that  the  royal  priest  is  often  a  king  not  only  in 
name  but  in  fact,  swaying  the  sceptre  as  well  as 
the  crosier.'^  It  appears  that  specialization  was 
as  familiar  to  primitive  society  as  it  is  to  us. 
Kings  of  rain,  of  fire,  and  of  water  are  described 
by  Frazer. 

The  natives  of  the  Upper  Nile  acknowledge  as  'kings'  only 
'  the  Kings  of  the  Rain,  Mata  Kodou,  who  are  credited  with 
the  power  of  giving  rain  at  the  proper  time,  that  is,  in  the 
rainy  season.  .  .  .  Each  householder  betakes  himself  to  the 
King  of  the  Rain  and  offers  him  a  cow  that  he  may  make  the 
blessed  waters  of  heaven  to  drip  on  the  brown  and  withered 
pastures.  If  no  shower  falls,  the  people  assemble  and  demand 
that  the  king  shall  give  them  rain ;  and  if  the  sky  still  continues 
cloudless,  they  rip  up  his  belly,  in  which  he  is  believed  to  keep 
the  storms.'  2 

Two  famous  instances  of  'departmental'  kings 
of  nature  are  the  Cambodian  king  of  the  fire  and 
king  of  the  water.^  These  men  have  no  political 
authority ;  '  they  are  simple  peasants,  living  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow  and  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful.'  Accounts  vary,  however  ;  one  avers  that 
they  are  members  of  I'oyai  families,  that  is  to  say, 
their  families  are  'royal.'  The  ofiices  are  heredi- 
tary— another  interesting  point.  There  is  a  political 
king  of  Cambodia  who  interchanges  gifts  with  those 
two  mysterious  personages.  They  are  clearly  sur- 
vivals, and  the  term  '  king '  as  applied  to  them  is 
significant. 

4.  Royal  tabus. — Where  royal  tabus  are  con- 
nected with  a  ruler's  daily  life  and  action,  the 
same  magical  or  supernatural  functions  are  to  be 
inferred  as  existing  or  surviving.  The  tabus  are 
intended  to  preserve  not  so  much  the  life  of  the 
king  as  his  mystic  power  and  communion  with  the 
forces  of  nature— his  '  virtue,'  or  viana.  In  the 
case  of  a  special  language  employed  when  speak- 
ing to  or  of  the  king,  it  is  not  clear  whether  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  mere  ceremonial  respect  for 
royalty  or  a  real  tabu. 

The  sacred  language  devoted  to  the  king  of  Siam  includes 
special  terms  for  his  head,  feet,  and  even  his  breath.  Particular 
verbs  are  used  for  sleeping,  eating,  and  other  actions.4  The 
smallest  detail  of  the  life  of  a  king  in  Loango  was  regulated  by 
tabus.5  For  the  kings  of  Egypt  '  everything  was  fixed  .  .  . 
by  law,  not  only  their  official  duties,  but  even  the  details  of 
their  daily  life.  .  .  .  The  hours,  both  of  day  and  night,  were 
arranged  at  which  the  king  had  to  do,  not  what  he  pleased,  but 
what  was  prescribed  for  him.'  6 

A  Avidely  spread  tabu  is  that  the  king  may  not 
be  seen  when  eating  or  drinking.  Again,  the  king 
is  confined  to  his  palace,  and  his  face  is  veiled.^ 
The  case  of  the  Mikado  was  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  tabu.^  The  practice  of  killing  the  king 
is  explained  by  Frazer  as  due  to  a  desire  to  prevent 
his  mystic  power  from  decaying,^  but  the  subject 
is  still  obscure. 

The  continuity  in  European  civilization  of  these 
ideas  with  the  later  aspects  of  kingship  is  shown 
by  the  case  of  the  Athenian  ^aaikevs,  the  Roman 
rex,  and  others.^**  In  England  and  France  the 
belief  that  the  touch  of  the  king  cured  scrofula 
lasted  till  comparatively  modern  times. '^ 

The  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  a 
recrudescence  of  the  same  tendency,   but  not  a 

1  Frazer,  op.  cit.  ii.  1. 

2  '  Excursion  de  M.  Brun-RoUet  dans  la  region  supdrieure  du 
Nil,'  Bulletin  de  la  Soeiiti  de  Giographie,  ii.  flS52]  421. 

3  Frazer,  op.  cit.  ii.  3ff. 

*  Young,  The  Kingdom  of  the  Yellow  Robe,  p.  142. 
s  Bastian,  op.  cit.  i.  355. 

6  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  70. 

7  Frazer,  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul,  London,  1911, 
p.  117 ff. 

8  lb.  2  ff. 

9  Frazer,  The  Dying  God,  London,  1911,  p.  9  ff. 

10  Frazer  suggests  that  the  Roman  rex  was  considered  to  be 
an  incarnation  of  Jupiter  (Magic  Art,  ii.  174  ff.). 

11  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Superstitions  connected  xvith  the  History 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  London,  1844,  p.  117  ff."; 
see,  further,  art.  King's  Evil. 
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survival.     It  was  a   le;L;al   tlieory,  chiefly  due  to 
Hobbes,  and  then  exa;_',ueraled  hy  Filiner.^ 

5.  Division  of  political  and  religious  kingship. — 
The  process  and  causes  of  the  gradual  separation 
of  the  civil  and  religious  functions  of  the  king 
have  been  described  by  Frazer  : 

'  The  burflfiisonie  observances  attached  to  the  royal  or 
priestly  office  produced  their  natural  effect.  Either  men 
refused  to  accept  the  office,  which  hence  tended  to  fall  into 
abeyance;  or,  accepting  it,  they  sank  under  its  weight  into 
epiritless  creatures,  cloistered  recluses,  from  whose  nerveless 
fingers  the  reins  of  government  slipped  into  the  firmer  grasp 
of  men  who  were  often  content  to  wield  the  reality  of  sover- 
eignty without  its  name.  In  some  countries  this  rift  in  the 
supreme  power  deepened  into  a  total  and  permanent  separation 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  the  old  royal  house 
retaining  their  purely  religious  functions,  while  the  civil 
government  passed  into  the  bands  of  a  younger  and  more 
vigorous  race.' 2 

Typical  examples  are  those  of  Japan,  Mexico, 
and  Athens.*  The  W.  African  practice  of  having 
a  '  fetish,'  or  religious,  king  and  a  political  king 
seems  not  to  be  due  to  the  causes  cited  above. 

6.  Evolutionary  importance  of  the  king. — An 
interesting  aspect  of  the  early  evolution  of  the 
kingship  is  its  social  importance.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  rise  of  monarchy  Avas  essential 
to  the  emergence  of  the  race  from  savagery.*  The 
development  proceeds  from  the  chief  of  a  clan  or 
tribe  to  the  iving,  generally  pnmvs  inter  pares, 
and  not  autocratic,  of  various  tribes  federated  or 
consolidated  into  a  nation.  The  case  of  Wesse.x 
is  typical.  In  the  Roman  world  'king'  was  a 
superior  title  to  '  emperor ' ;  mediaevalism  reversed 
the  precedence.  In  media?val  times  also  the 
nation  was  often  in  contrast  with  the  kingdom, 
the  latter  being  rather  the  domain  of  a  lord. 

Apart  from  the  advantages  of  organization  under 
one  sovereign,  various  social  privileges  follow  from 
the  institution.  Thus  the  king  serves  as  a  general 
asylum  and  refuge  for  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the 
wronged.  The  appeal  to  Caesar  and  the  Haro  of 
the  Channel  Islands  are  two  cases  out  of  many. 
The  king  protects  strangers  and  fatherless  children. 
He  is  a  focus  of  patriotic  feeling. 

7.  Intellectual  aspect  of  the  early  kingship. — 
With  regard  to  the  primitive  religious  or  fetish 
king,  Frazer  observes  that  such  men  must  have 
been  the  ablest.  They  were  not  mere  fighting 
men,  but  medicine-men,  dealing  with  the  crude 
elements  of  science  and  art.  Carpenter  has 
pointed  out  that  the  savage  sorcerer,  shaman,  and 
medicine-man  are  very  frequently  of  a  type  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  sexes,  and  that  such 
types  are  often  credited,  and  justly,  with  unusual 
insight.  But  for  the  power  exerted  by  these 
types,  he  thinks  that  social  functions  would  never 
have  broadened  out,  but  that  men  would  have 
remained  hunters  and  fighters,  and  women  agri- 
cultural labourers  and  managers  of  the  house.' 

8.  The  modern  attitude  to  kingship. — Since  the 
17th  cent,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  regard 
kingship  as  a  survival,  unsuitable  to  a  democratic 
political  society.  America  and  France  have  sub- 
stituted a  pre^'ident  of  the  republic.  This  involves 
once  more  the  question  of  terminology.  The 
president  with  a  veto  or  casting  vote  is  a  king  in 
eflect ;  the  king  who  may  onlj-  advise  is  not  a  king 
in  eficct. 

9.  Dramatic  and  mock  kings. — The  imitation 
of  kingship  in  folk-drama  and  ritual  may  be  a 
survival  from  the  old  religious  office  and  its  duties, 
or  merely  an  assimilation.  The  extraordinary 
prevalence  of  this  is  illustrated  by  Mannhardt  and 
Frazer  abundantly.     It  includes  the  May  King, 

IW.  A.  Phillips,  art.  'King,'  in  EBrn-^  j.  N.  Figgis,  The 
Theory  of  the  Divine  Ri(jht  of  Ein-js,  Cambridge,  1896 ;  art. 
DivisE  Right. 

2  Frazer,  Taboo,  p.  17.  3  lb.  p.  21  f. 

*  Frazer,  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Kingship, 
London,  1905,  p.  S2. 

5  K  Carpenter,  Intertnediate  Types,  London,  1914,  p.  171. 


King  Hoj),  King  of  the  Bean,  and  others.  The 
mock  kings,  sull'ering  death  as  substitutes  for  the 
real,  form  a  curious  problem.^ 

LrrKEATunE.— This  is  given  in  the  article.  For  the  legal 
status  of  primitive  kings  see  A.  H.  Post,  Gnindriss  der 
ethnolog.  Juri»irrudem,  Oldenburg    and    Leipzig,   Is91-D5,  i. 

387-517.  A.  E.  Crawley. 

KING  (Egyptian). — A  vast  subject  like  king- 
ship in  Egypt  aemands  delimitations  and  elimina- 
tions. The  Pharaoh,  in  the  Nile  valley,  was,  in  a 
sense,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  life  of  the  nation, 
and  the  Egyptian  monuments  and  texts  are  full  of 
his  names  and  symliols.  We  need  not  discuss  the 
historical  or  administrative  aspect  of  the  monarchic 
institution,  or  the  material  life  of  the  king,  but  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  a  treatment  of  the  kingship  of 
classical  Egypt  in  its  religious  and  ethical  bear- 
ings. 

1,  The  religious  character  of  Egyptian  king- 
ship.— F'rom  tne  very  first  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic revealed  by  the  examination  of  the  titles, 
names,  and  prerogatives  of  the  king  in  Egypt  has 
been  the  exclusively  relijrious — or  rather  divine — 
origin  of  the  various  elements  involved  in  the 
Egyptian  definition  of  monarchy.  Even  the  refer- 
ences to  functions  or  prerogatives  of  a  feudal  or 
military  character  are,  in  reality,  simple  deduc- 
tions from  the  divine  functions  or  nature  of  the 
monarch.  This  is  true  even  of  things  which  might 
at  first  sight  seem  to  be  survivals  or  reminiscences 
of  historical  or  political  events.  Investigation 
shows  that  here  also  the  reminiscences  are  purely 
mythological  in  character  (e.g.,  the  alleged  proto- 
historic  wars  from  which  the  king  derives  some  of 
his  titles,  or  whose  anniversaries  he  celebrates). 
In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  attributes  or 
denominations  of  the  kingship  (titles,  costume, 
functions,  etc.)  which  might  be  a  survival  or  indi- 
cation of  the  historic  modes  of  formation  or  of  the 
origins  of  the  monarchy.  Some  material  signs 
(such  as  the  sceptre  [hiku]  of  the  shepherd  people, 
or  the  plaited  lock,  worn  exclusively  by  gods  and 
their  royal  heirs)  enable  archajology  to  outline  , 
hypothetical  theories  regarding  the  possible  origin 
of  the  masters  who  imposed  their  rule  upon  the 
Nile  valley  ;  but  the  texts  and  monuments  yield, 
no  information  whatever  regarding  these  begin- 
nings ;  and,  as  far  back  as  we  can  go,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  presence  of  a  conception  of  monarchy 
which  is  composed  of  purely  theological  elements 
and  based  solely  upon  the  assimilation  of  the  kin" 
to  the  gods  who  are  the  makers  of  the  world  and 
the  mythical  founders  of  Egyptian  society.  This 
explains  the  importance  attached  by  the  Egj'ptians 
to  the  power  and  to  the  exact  utterance  of  the 
difierent  names  by  which  they  designated  the 
king.  These  names,  taken  together,  form  a  kind 
of  ahr(:()6  of  the  nature  of  the  Pharaoh,  and  of  the 
royal  attributes. 

2.  The  divine  lineage  of  the  king. — The  various 
names  of  the  king  prove,  by  all  their  elements, 
that  the  divine  filiation  of  the  master  of  Egypt  is 
as  ancient  as  Egyptian  society.  The  earliest  form 
of  Egjptian  religion  which  we  can  reach  by  the. 
Pyramid  texts  and  the  funerary  literature  belongs 
to  a  period  remotely  pre-historic.  We  find  here 
the  old  '  sky-god,'  source  of  life  and  death,  of  rain 
and  heavenlj'  fire.  Among  his  names,  that  of 
Horu  (symbolized  conventionally  by  the  hawk) 
has  given  rise  to  the  so-called  '  hawk  names,' 
which  appear  among  the  most  ancient  forms  of 
royal  names  Avith  Aviiich  Ave  are  acquainted — viz. 
the  series  of  names  from  the  monuments  belonging 
to  the  Thinite  period  (Tst  and  Ilnd  dynasties). 
These  show,  Avhen  set  in  order,  that  the  reigning 

1  Frazer,  Maqic  Art,  i.  11,  ii.  84  f.,  378  f..  The  Dying  God,  pp. 
149 f.,  205  fl.,  the  Scapegoat,  London,  1913,  pp.  218  ff.,  307  fi., 
313  ff. 
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king  is  a  form  or  emanation  upon  this  earth  of  the 
Supreme  Being  — or,  more  exactly,  one  of  the 
'  souls '  of  that  Being.  The  '  hawk  name,'  prob- 
ably the  most  ancient  of  all  those  that  have  been 
borne  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Nile  valley,  per- 
sisted to  the  very  end  of  the  nation's  history, 
preserved  by  the  subtlety  of  successive  theologies 
at  the  periods  when  the  original  'sky-god'  had 
been  replaced  by  the  'sun-god'  as  creator  of  the 
world.  How  this  has  taken  place  cannot  be  ex- 
plained here ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  tliat 
ancient  name  had  become,  in  historic  times,  what 
is  still  called  in  Egyptian  archaeology  the  '  Horus 
name,'  or  sometimes  (very  inaccurately,  through 
the  perpetuation  of  an  old  error)  the  'standard- 
name'  (see  below). 

The  primitive  conceptions  of  the  pre-historic 
Egyptian  religions  later  than  the  sky-god  are 
found  in  the  titles  and  epithets  given  to  the  king 
in  the  very  ancient  liturgies,  and  in  the  protocol  of 
the  Thinite  monuments.  There,  where  he  is  called, 
e.g.,  'the  two  Horu,'  or  the  'Horu-Siti,'  we  see  a 
reminiscence  of  the  system  which  divided  the 
Avorld  into  two  halves,  each  Avith  its  Supreme  God, 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Similarly,  the  religion  of 
the  sky-goddess  Nuit,  who  was  believed  to  have 
produced  the  world,  first  by  her  own  activity,  and 
later  by  union  with  the  earth-god  Sibii,  gave  the 
king  the  name  of  '  son  of  Nuit '  or  '  eldest  son  of 
Sibil.'  This  prepared  the  way  for  the  assimilation 
of  the  Pharaoh  to  Ra,  then  to  Osiris,  accoi'ding  as 
the  successive  theologies,  reversing  the  order  of 
the  first  cosriiogonies,  have  made  Ra  the  son  of 
Nuit,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  father  of  Sibu 
and  Nuit,  and  the  grandfather  of  Osiris.  In  the 
last  form,  the  Pharaoh  is  the  successor  of  Osiris, 
as  the  direct  descendant  of  Horus,  son  of  the  pair 
Isis-Osiris.  These  various  assimilations  have  been 
justified  by  an  examination  of  hundreds  of  Egyptian 
texts,  and  may  be  accepted  here.  The  point  which 
it  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  at  all  periods, 
and  throughout  all  the  cosmogonic  religions  of 
/  Egypt,  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  king 
/  has  always  been  that  he  was  either  an  incarnation 
j  of  the  god  who  made  the  world  or  his  son  (in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Avord,  not  symbolically,  or  bj' 
a  mystic  adoption,  but  by  real  filiation).  The 
king  of  Egypt  has  thus  never  been  merely  a  repre- 
sentative or  interpreter  of  the  Supreme  God,  or 
his  '  vicar ' ;  either  he  is  the  god  himself,  manifest 
upon  the  earth  in  a  human  body  in  which  is  incar- 
nate one  of  the  souls  of  the  god,  or  he  is  the  god's 
own  son. 

The  form  of  this  affirmation  best  known  to  us  is 
the  title  of  Se  Ra,  'son  of  the  sun,'  which  was 
inaugurated  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  Vth 
dynasty,  under  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  of 
Heliopolis,  and  persisted  as  long  as  the  Pharaonic 
protocol  was  in  existence  (see  below). 

This  divine  descent  was,  as  a  rule,  proved  by  the 
ordinary  genealogy.  From  ancestor  to  ancestor, 
the  reigning  king  was  able  to  trace  back  his  line- 
age to  the  fabulous  Menes,  or  Mini,  the  legendary 
founder  of  the  first  human  Egyptian  dynasty,  and 
from  him  he  went  back  through  the  mythical  reigns 
of  the  Menes  as  far  as  Horus,  son  of  Isis,  and  son 
and  avenger  of  his  father  Osiris,  the  first  king-god 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  But  in  certain  excep- 
tional cases  (of  which  Ave  possess  three  or  four 
historical  examples),  in  order  to  establish  his 
legitimacy  indisputably,  the  Pharaoh  seems  to 
have  claimed  the  testimony  of  a  more  direct  and 
recent   intervention   of  the  Supreme  God.     Thus 

(1)  in  the   temple  of   Luxor  for  Amenhotep  III., 

(2)  in  the  temple  of  Deir-el-Bahri  for  Hatchopsitu, 
and  (3)  at  Erment  for  Cajsarion,  the  bas-reliefs 
tell  how  the  god  himself  descended  to  the  earth  in 
order  to  have  union  with  the  queen  and   himself 


beget  the  little  prince  who  should  one  day  reign 
over  Egypt.  They  also  show  the  birth  of  the 
divine  scion,  the  magic  charms  which  accom- 
panied him,  and  the  benediction  of  the  god  upon 
the  new-born  child  when  it  was  presented  to  him. 

To  the  priesthood  of  the  Nile  valley,  however, 
such  a  conception  of  the  king  appeared  inadequate. 
They  felt  that  the  kingship  must  be  the  final  result 
of  all  that  legendaiy  Egypt  had  known  of  divine 
domination  ;  or,  rather,  that  it  meant  the  total 
heritage  of  all  ^that  the  world  contained  of  the 
forces  belonging'  to  the  beneficent  gods.  Hence 
the  walls  of  the  temples  show  the  king  as  heir  and' 
adopted  son  of  all  the  great  deities  of  the  national 
pantheon  in  succession — the  great  feudal  gods  of 
the  Nile  valley  and  the  chief  elementary  or  stellar 
gods. 

In  the  case  of  gods,  the  king  is  styled  '  well- 
beloved  son,'  and  he  addi-esses  all  the  gods  by  the 
name  '  Father.'  In  the  case  of  goddesses,  they 
make  the  young  kiiig  their  veritable  son  by  giving 
him  milk  from  their  breast  in  token  of  adoption 
(q.v.).  Even  this  accumulation  of  divinitj'  seemed 
insufficient  to  the  Egyptians  to  constitute  their 
god-king  completely.  The  true  Pharaoh  does  not 
exist,  theologically  speaking,  until  he  has  received, 
at  Heliopolis,  all  the  magico-religious  consecrations 
which  transform  him  into  a  living  incarnation  of 
Ra,  the  sun-god,  creator  of  the  world.  The 
elaborate  series  of  ceremonies  employed  to  accom- 
plish that  transformation  is  well  known  to  us  to- 
day through:  (1)  tiie  historical  inscriptions,  such 
as  that  of  the  celebrated  Ethiopian  conqueror 
Piankhi,  (2)  the  ritual  published  in  the  Pyramid 
texts,  (3)  the  bas-reliefs  and  special  enactments  of 
the  solar  temples  of  Abusir,  (4)  the  extracts  from 
anointing  and  coronation  scenes  sculptured  in  the 
great  temples,  chiefly  at  Thebes,  (5)  the  statues 
and  statuettes  commemorating  coronations  (notably 
at  Karnak),  and  (6)  the  descriptive  scenes  telling 
of  the  '  jubile '  feasts  of  habsadu  (see  below). 
Finally,  the  Thinite  monuments  discovered  at 
Abydos  provide  evidence  that  the  whole  of  this 
ceremonial  was  already  established,  in  its  essential 
elements,  at  the  Thinite  period.  Even  under  the 
1st  dynasty  there  appeared  scenes  of  that  distant 
epoch  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Greek  period 
upon  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Edfu  or  other 
sanctuaries  built  in  Egypt  by  the  Ptolemys. 

3.  The  royal  titles.— The  king,  then,  is  a  being 
constituted  by  all  that,  in  this  world,  religion  could 
know  of  divine  forces,  governing  powers,  magic 
resources,  and  super  -  terrestrial  science.  The 
enumeration  of  the  many  virtues  and  heritages  of 
the  king  naturally  resulted  in  the  redaction  of  a 
long  protocol,  which  was  practically  an  abrege  of 
all  the  historical  and  pre-historical  sources  that 
had  contributed  to  form  such  a  personage.  A 
king  of  Egypt  had  at  least  five  names  in  the 
classical  period:  (1)  'birth-name,'  which  is  his 
human  name,  expressing  the  relation  of  the  reign- 
ing dynasty  to  one  or  another  of  the  great  pro- 
vincial gods  of  Egypt  {e.g.,  Thothmes  =  ' Tlioth 
has  fashioned  him';  Amenhotep='he  is  united 
to  Amen  ') ;  this  is  the  name  which  is  preceded  by 
the  epithet  '  son  of  the  sun  '  (Se  Ra)  in  the  inscrip- 
tions ;  (2)  the  coronation  name,  preceded  by  the 
affirmation  of  kingship  over  the  world  of  the  north 
and  world  of  the  south  by  the  heraldic  figuration 
of  the  Reed  and  the  Bee ;  ^  this  name  (chosen  by 
1  This  figuration  of  the  king  as  heir  of  the  crown  of  the  north 
and  crown  of  the  south  is  of  purely  sacerdotal  origin,  and  not 
historical,  resting  upon  an  astrological  conception  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  workf  and  its  forces.  It  was  regarded  as  figuring  a 
state  of  things  which  had  actually  existed  in  Egypt,  and  it  has 
given  rise  to  the  idea  that  at  the  period  anterior  to  history 
there  had  really  been  two  kingdoms  in  Eg,\pt,  one  of  the  north 
and  one  of  the  south,  and  that  they  were  united  under  Menes  i. 
Most  scholars  seem  to  have  adopted  that  view,  unconsciously 
instigated,  perhaps,  by  the  opinion  of  the  first  Egyptologists, 
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the  astrological  colleges  of  priests  according  to 
horoscopic  indications)  materialized,  somehow  or 
other,  the  aspect  and  attributes  of  the  particular 
solar  soul  that  came  to  transform  the  J'oung  }irince 
into  a  god  on  the  day  of  his  anointing  ;  it  was 
sometimes  a  long  molto  exnressing  the  role  or  the 
energies  of  Ki'i  in  this  world  {e.r/.,  '  Ka  is  the  lord 
of  the  cosmos,'  '  Cireat  are  tlie  .successive  becomings 
of  Ka')  ;  (3)  the  hawk  name  (i.e.  sky-god  name 
[see  above])  ;  this  was  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  panel 
or  rectangle  representing  a  fa^-ade  of  a  jialace,  and 
surmounted  by  the  hawk,  divine  Horu ;  (4)  a 
name  called  in  archaeology  '  name  of  the  vulture 
and  of  Uncus,'  intended  to  express  the  king's 
authority,  which  i-eached  to  the  extreme  frontiers 
of  Egypt,  from  El  Kab  to  13ulo  ;  (5)  a  name,  often 
incorrectly  called  '  golden  hawk  name,'  which, 
preceded  by  tiie  figure  of  a  hawk  perched  on  a 
sign  of  goid  ()iub),  declares  in  reality  that  the 
king  is  the  heir  to  the  stellar  powers  who  share 
the  two  astrological  halves  of  the  universe. 

To  this  list,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete title  of  a  reigning  king,  etiquette  usually 
added  a  number  of  almost  imperative  epithets  in- 
tended to  exjiress  aspects  or  important  attributes 
of  the  king-god.  Sometimes,  as  heir  of  the  war- 
like gods,  he  was  called  'Powerful  Bull,'  some- 
times 'the  master  who  can  do  everything'  (Nib 
iri  khitu),  or  '  Resplendent  in  his  glorious  appear- 
ings  '  (Nib  kliau).  Some  of  these  names  expressing 
the  virtues  or  forces  of  tlie  kingship  bear  a  curious 
resemblance  to  those  which  describe  (or  designate) 
the  kings  of  certain  monarchies  in  black  Africa 
(e.g.,  the  sovereigns  of  Dahomey  or  of  Benin),  and 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the 
possible  comparisons.  None  of  these  epithets 
should  be  regarded  (as  they  too  often  are)  as 
arising  from  vanity  or  grandiloquence,  for  each 
corresponds  theologically  to  a  very  precise  defini- 
tion of  a  function  or  force  belonging  to  one  or 
other  of  the  great  gods  of  Egy|)t. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  epithets,  which, 
moreover,  has  not  j'et  been  found  in  anj'  other 
African  religion,  is  the  epithet  'Good  God'  (Notir 
Nofiru)  ;  it  is  of  constant  occurrence,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  manifest  signs  of  tlie  role  which  the 
earthly  kingship  filled  in  the  ideas  of  the  Egyptians 
(see  below). 

The  laudatory  titles  and  titles  of  etiquette 
imagined  by  the  protocol  (e.g.,  'Double  Palace,' 
'Sublime  Gate,'  'Sun  of  the  two  Earths')  are  too 
numerous  to  detail  here.  One  of  the  secondary 
epithets  of  this  official  phraseology  has  had  a 
singular  fortune.  It  designates  the  king  by  the 
veiled  expression  'Great  Dwelling'  (  =  the  Koyal 
Residence),  the  equivalent  of  which  is  found  in 
the  royal  title-list  of  certain  black  monarchies  of 
W.  Africa.  The  Egyptian  term  pir-ao  has  become 
the  word  '  Pharaoh,'  which  served  throughout  the 
classical  world  to  designate  the  king  of  Egypt. 

4.  The  earthly  counterpart  of  the  gods. — The 
sovereign  is  thus  a  singularly  complex  person, 
whose  body  contains  even  more  souls  (bin), 
doubles  (kat'i),  and  'shadows'  (haihit)  than  that  of 
ordinary  men  (see  Body  [Egyptian]).  These  are 
frequently  figured  being  formed  by  the  gods  in 
heaven,  or  being  suckled  at  birth  by  the  fairies,  or 
accompanying  tiie  king  (but  distinct  from  him)  in 
coronation  and  procession  scenes. 

As  the  king  of  Egypt  is  a  living  epitome  of  all 
that  is  divine  in  the  Nile  vallej^  the  explanation 
of  his  functions  is  clear.  First,  he  is  in  every 
function  an  earthly  image  of  the  various  gods,  and 

who  were  more  or  less  influenced  themselves  by  some  fugitive 
conne.xions  with  Biblical  history.  Thinjfs  took  place  probably 
in  a  less  simple  manner,  and  the  collection  of  kingdoms  or  of 
pre-historic  principalities  of  which  Egypt  was  formed  must 
rather  have  passed  through  phases  similar  to  those  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  modern  kingdom  of  the  '  King  of  Kings'  of  Ethiopia. 


performs  their  legeiidary  activity  on  the  earth. 
In  his  justice  he  is  Thoth,  in  his  power  he  is  Ra  ; 
like  the  first  divine  masters  of  the  divine  vallej', 
he  destroys  the  enemies  of  the  work  done  by  the 
ancient  gods  when  they  assisted  Ra  in  the  confiict 
against  darkness  and  in  the  organization  of  the 
K6(Tfj.os.  This  view,  the  very  beginning  of  dualism 
((/.v.),  originated  in  the  primitive  cosmogony,  and 
was  later  transformed  by  the  Osirian  legend  into 
the  myth  of  the  conflict  between  the  partisans  of 
Horus  and  the  bad  spirits  who  were  the  friends 
of  Set.  The  Pharaoh  is  thus  heir  to  the  powers 
and  qualities  of  the  good  gods,  whose  powers  are  / 
symbolized  by,  and  materialized  in,  the  various  '» 
pieces  of  the  royal  costume  (sceptres,  crowns,  neck- 
laces, bracelets,  pectorals,  girdles,  talismans, 
amulets,  precious  stones,  magic  jewels,  etc.). 
These  symbolical  ornaments  proljably  originated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  magical  disguise  worn  by 
heathen  fetish-chiefs ;  thev  were  neither  purely 
priestlj^  tradition  nor  simply  magical  in  character. 
The  organized  theologies  a.scribed  to  the  royal 
person  a  thousand  dillerent  r6les,  implying  a 
thousand  traditional  moral  duties  and  magical 
powers.  Some  of  these  duties  concern  war,  and 
perhaps  may  seem  somewhat  brutal  for  our  taste  ; 
others  are  as  noble  as  modern  thought  could  de- 
sire. Scenes  and  texts  display  the  king  'as  a  bull 
young,  ardent,  and  resistless,  which  tramples  down 
under  its  hoofs  the  enemies  of  Egypt'  (Hymn  of 
Thvthmcs  III.),  the  'rebels,'  the  'accursed,'  the 
'children  of  ruin';  as  a  'devouring  lion';  as  a 
Sudan  leopard  ;  or  as  a  hawk  which  tears  and 
rends  the  foreign  nations  with  beak  and  claws  (cf. 
the  Thinite  jialettes).  To  eacluof  these  represen- 
tations there  is  attached  a  rAle  formerly  played  by 
the  national  gods,  which  the  king  assumed  when 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  Horus.  The  lion,  the 
griffin,  the  bull,  tlie  hawk,  and  the  sphinx  are 
repetitions  in  painting  and  sculpture  of  state- 
ments made  by  hundreds  of  texts.  The  kinf' . 
'  treading  the  nine  bows  under  his  feet,'  and 
'placing  his  sandals  on  the  head  of  his  foes,'  re- 
presents an  essential  side  of  the  perpetual  dut}'^  of 
the  divine  monarch — as  essential  as  the  side  re- 
presented by  the  expres.sion  '  Lord  of  all  order  and 
truth,'  or  by  the  figuration,  under  his  throne,  of 
the  Nile  gods  gathering  into  sheaves  the  heraldic 
flowers  of  the  Lotus  of  the  North  and  the  Red 
Lily  of  the  South.  Ra  and  his  friends,  the  gods, 
organized  the  M'orld  ;  their  final  purpose  was  the 
reign  of  order  and  the  triumph  of  good.  Eg'j'iit 
and  its  people  were  the  land  and  people  chosen 
and  beloved  by  the  gods ;  it  was,  therefore, 
essential  that  the  son  of  the  gods  should  be  able 
to  bring  the  work  to  a  successful  issue,  and  this 
enterprise  demanded  that  strangers,  the  ungodly, 
the  enemies  of  Egypt,  and  all  that  was  hostile 
to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good  should  be 
destroyed  or  subdued. 

That  obligation  presupposed  that  in  the  practice 
of  those  virtues  by  which  the  conflict  for  the  good 
is  maintained  the  king  should  be  the  pattern  for 
his  subjects.  The  Pharaoh  was  tlius  the  living 
image  and  continuation  of  that  'Good  Being,' 
called  Osiris,  who  was  the  first  god  reigning  on  the 
earth  in  human  form.  He  must  maintain  order 
in  his  kingdom,  for  administrative  regularity  is 
the  first  condition  of  material  prosjierity.  He 
must  ensure  equal  justice  for  all,  protect  the  feeble, 
abhor  iniquity,  and  be  like  a  father  to  his  children 
(as  he  himself  communes  with  the  god  'as  a  son 
talks  to  his  father ').  He  must  be  Notir  Nofiru, 
the  'Good  God.'  That  in  practice  the  kings  of 
Egypt  were  not  adequate  for  so  noble  a  task  is  of 
secondary  importance,  and  the  objection  that  the 
reality  was  remote  from  the  official  ideal  has  little 
philosophic  value.     The  fact  of  real  importance  is 
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the  rise  of  a  human  societj'  able  at  such  an  early 
date  to  express  in  these  outlines  the  origins  and 
obligations  of  royal  power. 

The  moral  ideal  of  tlie  nation  was  consequently, 
at  every  step  of  the  social  scale,  the  imitation  of 
the  type  of  perfection  incarnate  theoretically  in 
the  Pharaoh,  the  son  of  Osiris.  Baillet  (see 
Literature)  has  shown  tiie  importance  of  that 
ideal  in  the  evolution  of  Egyptian  ethics  and  the 
influence  which  the  moral  character  of  the  king- 
ship exercised  in  the  codification  of  obligations. 

5.  Practical  results  of  the  kingly  ideal. — This 
ideal  of  kingship  moulded  all  the  manifestations 
of  religious  and  public  life  in  Egypt.  As  son  and 
successor  of  all  the  divinities  (national  or  local)  of 
the  kingdom,  the  Pharaoh  is  by  right  the  chief 
servitor  of  the  Supreme  God  {honuf)  and  the  cliief 
pontiff  of  all  the  priesthoods.  In  the  bas-reliefs  of 
the  temples  he  is  figured  as  the  cliief  officiating 

Sriest,  and  everywhere  he  is  represented  in  the 
wellings  of  his  divine  fathers,  celebrating  sacri- 
fice, offering  incense  or  libations,  or  consecrating 
the  offering,  opening  the  tabernacle,  adoring  the 
divine  image,  and  going  in  front  of  his  retinue. 

He  is  also  the  necessary  mediator  between  the 
gods  and  men ;  to  him  the  divine  will  speaks  in 
divination  (q.v.)  or  in  dreams  (q.v.).  And  he  is 
the  depositary  of  and  the  surety  for  the  private 
endowments  for  the  worship  of  the  dead  ;  it  is 
he  who  explains  the  invariable  title  of  the  7»'o- 
scynimes  of  the  tombs:  suton  du  hotpU  (  =  royal 
constitution  of  the  offering). 

¥ox  the  living  and  the  dead  the  assurance  of  the 
royal  approval  is  the  supreme  recompense.  The 
episode  of  a  dignitary  commanded  to  the  palace, 
arriving  at  the  royal  audience,  and  receiving  the 
eulogy,  or  honorific  distinctions  (such  as  the  '  collar 
of  gold')  from  the  divine  monarch,  is  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  his  whole  career,  and  the  crowning 
moment  which  he  wished  to  have  depicted  on  the 
walls  of  his  'eternal  abode.'  When  he  appears 
before  the  tribunal  of  Him  who  is  the  ancestor  of 
Pha,raoh,  that  will  be  the  decisive  proof  of  his 
merit  for  worthy  service  of  the  gods.  To  his 
children  it  will  be  his  last  message,  at  once  an 
example  and  a  claim  upon  the  Pharaoh's  good- 
will. The  highest  reward  which  the  dead  can 
attain  is  to  receive  from  the  king,  in  recognition 
of  their  services,  materials  for  the  rich  parts  of 
the  tomb  (the  stela,  the  sarcophagus,  and  rare 
stones  to  be  sculjitured  into  figures  of  the  '  double ' 
of  the  deceased).  The  Theban  frescoes  of  Gurneh 
'  and  Amarna,  stelae,  as  those  of  Ouni  or  Ahmes, 
tales  like  the  romance  of  Sinuhit,  and  the  lauda- 
tory biographies  of  every  period  prove  that  such 
ideas  existed  at  the  earliest  period  known  to  us, 
and  that  they  persisted  throughout  the  whole 
dui'ation  of  Egyptian  society. 

Finally,  the  ideal  of  the  Pharaonic  kingship  ex- 
jdains  how,  in  public  law,  the  god-king  is  regarded 
as  the  only  master  or  possessor  of  the  earth,  and  the 
only  person  who  can  give  valid  investiture  in  any 
office,  fief,  or  dignity  (see  Inheritance  [Egyptian]). 

6.  The  royal  life. — Since  so  many  divine  prin- 
ciples are  incarnate  in  the  Pharaoh,  the  conse- 
quences are  apparent  in  his  life.  He  is  at  once 
god  and  man,  and  thus  combines  two  groiips  of 
'personalities,'  which  are  curiously  separated  in 
certain  religious  circumstances  where  the  man- 
king  worships  the  god-king — himself.  He  builds 
and  consecrates  sanctuaries  in  his  lifetime  to  his 
own  'statues  of  millions  of  years'  (see,  e.g.,  that 
of  Thothmes  III.  at  Karnak  and  the  relative  in- 
scriptions at  the  temple  of  Ptah  at  Thebes) ;  as 
king  he  publicly  worsliips  his  own  consecrated 
images  in  the  temples  of  his  fathers  ;  and  he  is 
even  seen  {e.g.,  at  the  Nubian  temple  of  Soleb) 
coming  in  great  pomp  to  inaugurate  the  edifice 


erected  for  the  worship  of  his  '  souls '  (biu) ;  the 
living  king,  as  a  mortal  prince,  renders  worship  to 
the  immortal  fraction  of  divinity  which  became 
incarnate  in  him  on  his  coronation  day,  or  perhaps 
even  to  particles  of  a  solar  soul  deposited  in  the 
human  embryo  on  the  very  day  of  its  conception 
in  his  mother's  womb.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  this  theological  distinction  is  offered 
with  great  reserve. 

This  duality  suggests  a  solution  of  the  very  difficult  problem 
of  the  Egyptian  habsadu,  usually  translated  by  the  term 
'jubile,'  which  is  only  a  provisional  approximation.  Few 
problems  of  Egyptology  have  been  so  much  discussed  as  the 
problem  of  the  exact  significance  of  these  great  solemn  feasts. 
They  are  mentioned  in  thousands  of  temple  formulae,  and  re- 
presentations of  them  exist,  more  or  less  abridged,  from  the 
earliest  Thinite  monuments  down  to  the  Ptolemaic  inscriptions. 
It  is  certain  that  the  feast  is  an  anniversary  and  a  repetition 
of  coronation  scenes  ;  but,  although  these  ceremonies  were  the 
most  important  of  the  sovereign's  life,  there  is  no  precise  know- 
ledge of  their  religious  purpose  or  of  the  chronological  condi- 
tions required  for  their  celebration.  The  Greek  term  TpiaKofTa- 
6T7)pt9  has  suggested  the  idea  of  a  jubile  every  thirty  years, 
but  that  is  contradicted  by  repeated  celebrations  of  the  hab- 
sadu. sometimes  at  very  short  intervals  by  the  same  Pharaoh. 
A  recent  theory  finds  in  the  habsadu  an  '  osirification'  of  the 
king,  viz.  a  fictitious  death  of  the  sovereign,  who  returns 
through  a  fictitious  resurrection  for  a  new  reign.  That  would 
be  the  substitution  of  a  simulacrum  for  a  pre-historic  ceremony 
in  which  the  king  was  really  put  to  death  at  the  end  of  a  certaiii 
number  of  years,  because  he  had  gradually  lost  the  divine  forces 
which  made  him  the  natural  chief  of  the  nation.  No  positive 
confirmation  of  such  a  practice  has  been  found  in  any  Egj'p- 
tian  text  or  scene.  Egyptologists  who  are  influenced  by  the 
examples  collected  by  J.  G.  Frazer  in  his  Golden  Bough  seem 
to  believe  that  they  have  found  an  explanation  of  the  ideal  of 
kingship  in  the  Nile  valley  in  the  practices  of  the  non-civilized 
races ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  is  that  the  hab- 
sadu was  rather  a  feast  whose  variable  dates  were  indicated  by 
astrology,  and  whose  purpose  was  to  infuse  into  the  royal  person 
a  new  particle  of  divinity,  and  that  the  sovereign  was  not  at 
any  time  put  to  death  either  in  fact  or  in  symbol. 

7.  Death. — Tlie  destinies  of  the  king,  post  mor- 
tem, were  equally  varied.  His  human  principle 
received  the  usual  worship  offered  to  ordinary  dead 
men ;  his  tomb,  statues,  funerary  furnisiiings  (at 
least  in  part),  and  sacrifices  coiTesponded  to  the 
hypogees  and  mastabas  of  his  subjects.  Like  the 
'doubles'  of  other  men,  the  'double'  of  the  king's 
human  principle  goes  to  dwell  in  the  fields  of  the 
Osirian  paradise,  there  to  work  and  harvest  (see, 
e.g.,  the  scenes  of  the  temple  of  Ramses  III.  at 
Medinet  Habu).  His  divine  principles  go  in  other 
directions.  The  solar  soul  which  formed  part  of 
his  secret  essence  returns  to  Ra,  the  star  from 
which  it  emanated.  The  hiu  return  to  the  sky, 
where  they  are  mingled  with  the  sun,  and  perhaps 
accompany  the  sun  in  its  course  across  the  world 
and  in  its  conflicts  during  the  twelve  hours  of  its 
nocturnal  journey  through  the  inferna  (see,  e.g., 
the  frescoes  of  the  royal  hypogees  of  the  Biban-el 
Moluk).  Here  we  see  the  adaptation  to  the  solar 
theologies  of  more  ancient  conceptions,  according 
to  which  the  souls  of  the  kings  were  one  by  one 
assimilated  to  the  various  stellar  gods,  as  Avell  as 
to  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  In  spite  of 
eflbrts  towards  unification  made  by  the  priests  of 
Heliopolis,  the  Pyramid  texts  retain  evident  traces 
of  the  beliefs  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
primitive  religions  of  Egypt.  Another  divine 
principle  survived  on  earth,  in  the  temples,  where 
it  was  worshipped  as  one  of  the  living  forms,  or 
khopirru,  of  Osiris  which  had  occupied  the  throne 
of  Egypt. 

Finally,  as  a  divine  son  of  Ra  (or,  later,  of 
Amon-Rii),  the  dead  king  ))ecanie,  in  the  funerary 
temples  raised  for  his  Avorshiji,  a  patron  deity,  theo- 
logicallj^  distinct  from  the  ancestor-god,  though 
one  of  his  manifestations.  Ignoring  these  difficult 
dogmatic  subtleties,  popular  su]ierstition  some- 
times took  posses.sion  of  these  royal  funerary  cults, 
and  transformed  the  dead  king  into  a  kind  of 
tutelary  god,  who  was  an  oracle,  a  healer  of  sick- 
ness, and  a  protector  of  the  unfortunate.  Such 
has  been  the  case  at  the  sanctiiarj'  of  Montuhotep 
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(Xlth  dynasty)  at  Deir-el-lJahri  and  in  tlie  cele- 
brated cult  of  the  Statue  of  the  Theban  kinj,' 
Ahmesl.  (XVrilth  dynasty). 

L1T8RATDRK.— The  subject  is  treated  throughout  the  whole 
expanse  of  EtryptoloK-ical  hterature.  The  following  may  more 
specially  be  consulted:  J.  Baillet,  Le  Retji^ne  pharannOjiie 
dans  sen  rapports  avec  Vicolntion  de  la  morale  en  E'lypte,  Paris, 
1913 ;  E.  A.  W.  Budgre,  The  Bonk  of  the  Kings  nf'K<iypl,  Lon- 
don, li)OS,  Introduction,  pp.  xii-Iix,  History  of  Eijypt,  do. 
1W2,  vol.  i.  ch.  2f.,  pp.  112-171;  A.  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient 
Egypt,  tr.  H.  M.  Tirard,  do.  1894,  pp.  53,  "8;  G.  Foucart, 
UiMoire  des  reliiiions  et  methode  comimrative'^,   Paris,   1912, 

Fp.  177-216;  G.  Maspero,  Hixtoire  ancienne  des  peuptes  de 
Orient  clasgique,  do.  1895,  i.  259-287  ;  A.  Moret,  Dii  Caractirc 
religieiix  de  la  royauti  pharaonique,  do.  1902  ;  E.  Naville,  The 
Festival  Hall  of  Osorkon  II.  in  the  Great  Temple  of  Dubastis, 
London,  1892;  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  The  Palace  of  Ajrries 
(Memphis  Tl.\  do.  19l)9,  pp.  5-10,  and  pis.  ii.-ix. ;  A.  E.  P. 
WeigraU,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Akhnaton,  Edinburgh,  I'Jlu, 
PP-  7,  18.  G.   FoUCART. 

KING    (Greek    and    Roman). — I.    Greek. — 
I.  Evolution  of  the  conception.— The  Greeks  them- 
selves did  not  fail  to  observe  tlie  wide  prevalence  of 
monarchy  during  the  early  history  of  their  race, 
or  to  speculate  on   its  ori^iin   as  an   institution. 
Aristotle  (Pol.  iii.    14,   1285''  6),  speaking  of   the 
monarchies  of  the  heroic  age,  makes  the  suggestion 
that  the  founders  of  a  dynasty  won  their  thrones 
by  services  performed  for   the   people,  either   by 
their  eminence  in  the  arts  of  peace  or  by  their 
achievements  in  war ;  and  that  the  office  became 
hereditary  after  their  death.    The  view  that  success 
in  war  was  the  principal  avenue  to  the  throne  has 
met  with  some  ajjproval  {e.g.,  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge, 
Greek  Constitutional  History,  London,  1896,  p.  14) ; 
but,  while  no  inference  can  be  drawn  concerning 
the  office  from  the  name  ^aa-iXevs,  the  derivation  of 
Avhich  is  unknown,'  the  elevation  of  a  chieftain  on 
account  of  his  warlike  prowess  implies  the  existence 
of  an  organization  to  which  the  royal  dignity  was 
already  familiar,  and  the  functions  performed  by 
tlie  kings  of  the  heroic   age  indicate   that  their 
authority  was  the  result  of  a  more  complex  develop- 
ment.     In  another  passage  {Pol.  i.   12,   12.59''  10), 
Aristotle  draws  a  comparison  between  the  po.sition 
of  a  king  in  relation  to  his  subjects  and  that  of 
a  fatlier  to  his  children,   without  attempting  to 
conclude  therefrom  that  the  former  was  a  historical 
product  of  the  latter.      The  cotnparison  is  sound 
and  valuable.     The  heroic  king  actually  exercised 
in  a  wider  sphere  prerogatives  similar  in  character 
to  the  authority  which  the  fatlier  of  the  family 
wielded  over  the  members  of  his  household.     It 
should  be  observed,  in  jjarticular,  that  the  king  in 
his    priestly  character  was    associated  with    the 
common  hearth  of  the   State  in  the   Prytaneum 
(.Esch.  Sujjpl.  376,  etc.),  which  has  been  identilied 
with  the  primitive  residence  of  the  royal  family 
(J.  G.  Frazer,  in  JPh  xiv.  [1885]  145  ff.).    Althougli 
we  cannot  trace  the  process  in  history,  it  seems" a 
reasonable   inference   that,    when    the   separately 
organized  families  coalesced  into  the  larger  unity 
of  the   tribe,   the   chieftain  took   over  from    the 
patriarch  the  duties  performed  and  the  privileges 
enjoj-ed  by  the  latter  within  his  narrower  circle; 
and  that  the  same  absorption  was  repeated  on  a 
larger  scale  when  the  tribal   system  in  its  turn 
grew  into  a  commonwealth.     In  Pol.  i.  2,  1252^  19, 
Aristotle  declares  that  such  Mas  the  case,  and  that 
the  reason  why  States  {ir6\(ts)  were  at  first  governed 
by  kings  was  that  they  were  aggregates  of  house- 
holds which  were  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  rule. 
Further,  it  seems  natural  to  regard  an  institution 
so  developed  as  essentially  hereditary,  and  such 
was   in   fact   the    character  of  the  o'tfice   in   the 
Homeric  age.     But  recent  investigations  into  the 
history  of  the  family  (see  art.   Family  [Greek]) 
have  shown  that  the  patriarchal  system  was  by  no 
1  For  the  chief  attempts  at  explanation,  with  literature,  see 
E.  Boisacq,   Vict.  Hymol.  de  la  langue  grecque,  Heidelberg, 
190/  ff.,  p.  115  f. 


means  primitive,  and  traces  of  an  earlier  prevalence 
of  motlier-right  have  been  discovered  in  Greek 
tradition  (W.  Kidgeway,  in  Cambridrie  Prcrlcctions, 
19UG,  p.  148).  Again,  it  is  certain  that  the  regular 
succession  of  the  eldest  son  to  his  father's  kingdom 
was  not  distinctive  of  early  Aryan  civilization 
(F.  Susemihl  and  K.  D.  Hicks,  on  Arist.  Pol.  iii.  4, 
128.-J*  IG  [London,  1894]).  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  evolution  of  the  kinglj'  office  did  not 
proceed  from  a  realized  ty[)e  of  hoiiseludd  organi- 
zation, but  rather  that  "the  develojiinent  of  the 
monarchy  and  of  the  family  advanced  on  parallel 
lines.  The  conclusion  is  fortified  by  the  discovery 
in  Greek  custom  and  legend  of  another  tyi»e  of 
monarchy  th.m  the  heroic,  betraying  a  conception 
of  the  royal  functions  much  more  primitive  and 
remote.  That  is  the  conception  of  the  medicine- 
man as  king,  because  he  possesses  magif-al  powers 
which  are  emj)loyed  in  due  season  to  maintain  the 
well-being  of  the  community  ;  as  om^  whose  period 
of  office  is  not  for  life,  but  for  a  fi.xed  term,  or 
until  his  powers  decay;  as  one  who  ultimately 
must  lie  put  to  death,  in  order  that  by  his  deatli. 
the  welfare  of  his  people  may  pass  into  the  keeping 
of  his  more  vigoious  successor.  The  classic  instance 
is  the  priesthood  of  the  Rex  nemortnsis  'at  lake 
Nemi  near  Aricia,  which  has  been  exhaustively 
investigated  by  J.  G.  Frazer  in  his  Golden  Bovfjh. 
Le.ss  familiar  examples  of  temporary  kingship  niay 
be  found  in  the  recurring  .sacrifice  at  Halus  of  the 
eldest  .son  of  the  Athamantidaj  (Herod,  vii.  197); 
in  the  sovereignty  for  nine  seasons  of  the  divine 
Minos  in  Crete  (G.  Murray,  Rise  of  the  Greek 
Epic,  Oxford,  1907,  p.  127)  ;  and  in  legends  like 
those  of  Codrus  and  Menoeceus,  where  one  of  the 
royal  house  is  bidden  by  an  oracle  to  slay  himself 
for  the  .safety  of  the  people.  Similarly,  reasons 
have  been  given  for  believing  that  the  Dorian 
kings  of  Sparta  were  formerly  deposed  at  intervals 
of  eight  years  (J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Dyimj  God, 
London,  1911,  p.  58f.)  ;  or,  if  not  at  fixed  periods, 
the  king  might  be  punished  by  deposition,  imprison- 
ment, or  death,  if  the  crops  failed  or  were  sjioilt  by 
drought  or  Hoods  (Frazer,  The  Magic  Art,  London, 

1911,  i.  366  f.;  cf.  GIT-  i.  157).  In  all  such  ca.ses 
the  king  is  merely  the  representative  of  the  vital 
force  of  the  tribe,  and  is  distinguished  from  his 
fellows  becau.se  in  him  is  concentrated  the  common 
heritage  of  magical  power  which  is  available  for 
the  control  of  nature.  But,  when  a  higher  level 
of  culture  is  reached  in  the  supersession  of  magic 
])y  the  maturer  conceptions  of  law  and  government, 
the  medicine-man  of  the  savage  is  succeeded  by 
the  legitimate  monarch.  For  the  development 
see  Frazer,  Lectures  on  the  Earlif  History  of  the 
Kingship,  pp.  35,  81,  etc.  The  manner  in  which 
the  idea  of  the  king  as  we  know  him  gradually 
emerged  from  the  clan-consciousness,  as  the  embodi- 
ment in  his  various  aspects  of  law,  of  religion,  and 
of  individuality,  is  clearly  sketched  by  F.  M. 
Cornford,   From  Rclinion  to  Philosophy,  London. 

1912,  }..  102 11. 

2.  Varieties  in  the  kingly  office.— The  various 
kinds  of  monarchy  with  which  he  was  familiar 
were  thus  classified  by  Aristotle  {Pol.  iii.  14, 
1285*  1  ir.) :  (1)  generalship  for  life,  typilied  in  the 
authority  of  the  Spartan  kings;  (2)  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  the  barbarian  type,  distinguished 
from  '  tjTanny '  by  the  permanence  of  its  estab- 
lishment ;  (3)  'elective  tyranny'  (alaviMvrjTeia), 
exemplified  by  the  rule  of  "I'ittacus  at  Mytilene  ; 
(4)  the  monarchies  of  the  heroic  age  ;  (5)  an 
absolute  monarchy  (■n-an^aa-CXda)  after  the  palteni 
of  domestic  economy,  in  which  the  ruler  is  as 
supreme  as  the  head  of  a  household  in  his  familj-. 
The  last  is  Aristotle's  designation  of  the  ideal  type 
of  kingshij),  and  need  not  be  considered  further  ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  alavfj.- 
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vr)Teia,  which  was  an  occasional  oHice   somewhat 
similar  to  the  Roman  dictatorship. 

3.  Heroic  monarchy.— Thucy elides  (i.  13),  when 
speaking  of  the  establishment  of  tyrannies,  con- 
trasts them  with  the  earlier  monarchies,  which  he 
describes  as  hereditary  and  as  enjoying  fixed 
privileges;  and  Aristotle  uses  language  of  an 
exactly  similar  character  (Pol.  iii.  14,  1285''  22). 
The  hereditary  element  implies  a  divine  ancestor 
(cf.  5torpe0^s,  etc.),  and  may  be  taken  to  be  a  later 
expression  of  the  traditional  divinity  of  primitive 
kings  (Frazer,  The  Magic  Art,  i.  3S7  f.).  The 
sceptre  passed  from  father  to  son  as  the  symbol  of 
office,  and  was  originally  the  gift  of  Zeus  (II.  ii. 
101  ft'. ).  Agamemnon  is  described  as  '  most  kingly ' 
(^a.<n\e\jTaTos,  II.  ix.  69) ;  but  neither  this  nor  the 
title  '  king  of  men '  (6.vo.i  dvSpQv),  which  is  given 
most  frequently  to  him,  though  not  to  him  alone, 
signifies  that  he  was  other  than  primus  inter 
pares  as  commander  of  the  whole  confederacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  thirteen  kings 
in  Phfeacia  (Ocl.  viii.  390  f.)  and  the  protest  against 
the  evils  of  divided  sway  in  II.  ii.  204  f.  have  been 
referred  to  a  time  when  the  growing  power  of  the 
feudal  nobility  was  ousting  the  earlier  supremacy 
of  the  overlord  (v.  Schoeffer,  in  Pauly-Wissowa, 
iii.  56).  The  Homeric  king  was  at  once  general, 
priest,  and  judge  (Arist.  Pol.  iii.  14,  1285''  9).  In 
the  first  capacity  he  exercised  the  power  of  com- 
pelling a  levy  (II.  xxiii.  297),  of  marshalling  his 
army  (ii.  362),  and  of  maintaining  discipline  to  the 
extent,  if  necessary,  of  imposing  the  penalty  of 
death  upon  the  disobedient  (ii.  391  f.,  xv.  248).  As 
priest  the  king  performed  on  behalf  of  his  people 
all  such  sacriiices  as  were  not  specially  reserved 
for  members  of  the  priestly  caste  (Arist.  Pol.  iii. 
14,  1285''  9),  and  these  functions  would  doubtless 
be  found  even  more  important,  if  it  were  possible 
to  trace  them  still  further  back.  Temples  are 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems  (P.  Cauer, 
Grandfragen  tier  Homcrkritik"^,  Leipzig,  1909,  p. 
296  ff.),  but  it  has  been  held  (v.  Schoeli'er,  loc.  cit. 
58)  that  the  rifxevos  was  a  plot  of  land  assigned  to 
the  king  (//.  vi.  194,  etc.)  in  order  to  comi^ensate 
him  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  his  religious 
duties,  and  that  this  is  indicated  by  the  later 
universal  application  of  the  word  to  sacred  property 
as  well  as  by  the  close  connexion  of  the  king's 
house  with  the  oldest  sanctuaries  (Od.  vii.  Sl). 
Another  view  (W.  Kidgeway,  in  JHS  vi.  [18S5] 
335  ft".),  however,  i-egards  the  king's  ri/xevos  as  the 
sole  instance  of  private  property  in  a  land -.system 
otherwise  organized  on  the  basis  of  tlie  common 
field.  His  duties  as  judge  were  the  most  important 
of  his  civil  functions.  In  virtue  of  these  he  was 
the  guardian  of  the  'dooms'  (difjucres,  II.  i.  238, 
ix.  99),  abody  of  common-law  precedents,  inherited 
as  a  privileged  possession  of  the  royal  house.  But 
his  jurisdiction  was  scarcely  wider  than  that  of  an 
arbitrator  in  private  disputes  submitted  for  his 
decision,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  award  seems 
to  have  been  dependent  upon  the  terms  of  the 
submission,  if  it  has  been  rightly  inferred  that  the 
two  talents  mentioned  in  II.  xviii.  507  were  a 
deposit  to  be  paid  out  to  the  successful  litigant 
(J,  H.  Lipsius,  Das  attischc  Eccht,  Leipzig,  1905, 
p.  4).  There  is  no  trace  of  a  magisterial  conti'ol 
directed  to  the  punishment  of  crime ;  vengeance 
for  the  wrongs  of  its  members  was  exacted  by  tlie 
clan  (see  art.  Crimes  and  Punishments  [Greek]). 
It  was  customary  to  make  presents  to  the  king  in 
his  capacity  of  judge  (//.  ix.  155),  and  this  custom, 
exercised  in  favour  of  unAvorthy  recipients,  became 
a  fruitful  source  of  oppression  and  corruption 
(Hes.  Oj).  39).  Similar  privileges  in  the  partition 
of  booty  (II.  i.  163)  or  of  the  sacrificial  meal  (II. 
viii.  161  ff. )  were  awarded  to  the  general  and  the 
chief  priest.      The  power  of  the  monarch  rested 


more  upon  custom  and  personal  character  than 
upon  his  material  resources.  The  infiuence  of  the 
assembly  of  the  commons  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  great,  except  in  war,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  its  assent ;  at  other  times  it  was  rarely 
convoked  (Od.  ii.  26).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
support  of  the  nobles  was  essential,  whether  in  the 
field  or  in  the  council-chamber ;  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  collect  from  the  poems  instances  of  their 
independent  or  hostile  action  (e.g.,  II.  ix.  32 ft".). 
It  is  thought  that  the  age  of  the  Epics  was 
characterized  by  a  steady  growth  in  the  power  of 
the  subordinate  chieftains  (v.  Schoetter,  65),  and 
the  opinion  is  certainly  confirmed  by  the  downfall 
of  the  monarchies  in  the  succeeding  period. 

4.  Decay  of  monarchy. — Although  there  are 
traces  of  the  earlier  existence  of  the  kingly  power 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  Hellenic  world,  in 
Argos,  Corinth,  Elis,  Arcadia,  Messenia,  Thebes, 
and  Athens,  as  Avell  as  in  the  Ionian  and  Dorian 
colonies  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  all  these 
monarchies  decayed  and  disap}3eared  in  the  course 
of  the  period  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  to  the  end  of  the  Gth  century.  Sparta  stood 
alone  in  the  retention  of  her  kings,  but  the 
importance  of  the  exception  is,  as  we  shall  see, 
diminished  by  its  special  circumstances.  The 
cause  assigned  by  the  Greeks  themselves  for  this 
remarkable  revolution  in  government  v/as  that  tlie 
occupants  of  the  throne  became  enervated  by 
luxury  or  were  guilty  of  wanton  violence  towards 
their  subjects  (Plat.  Legg.  690  D  ;  Polyb.  VI.  vii.  6-9}. 
The  explanation  is  clearly  superficial,  and  it  is 
hardly  more  satisfactory  to  supjjose  that  the  kings 
everywhere  sought  to  extend  tlieir  power  beyond 
its  legitimate  limits  (A.  Holm,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1894-98,  i.  256).  Grote  remarked 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  iii.  7)  that  the  need  for  a  single  ruler 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  outlj'ing  territories 
ceased  to  be  felt  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
various  Hellenic  societies — which  also  explains  why 
the  monarchy  continued  to  exist  in  the  wider  areas 
of  Epirus  and  Macedonia.  But  Grote's  suggestion 
may  be  supplemented  and  extended.  The  heroic 
monarchies  had  tiourished  in  a  period  of  national 
unrest.  After  the  cessation  of  the  migrations,  an 
era  of  comparative  quiet  followed  ;  and  the  nobles, 
with  their  attention  concentrated  on  the  local 
interests  of  their  community,  were  able  to  extend 
their  authority  against  the  weakly-supported  j^re- 
rogatives  of  "the  king.  The  same  period  was 
marked  by  the  change  to  city  life,  perhaps  the 
deepest  cause  of  all  those  which  undermined  the 
power  of  the  monarchies  (J.  B.  Bury,  Hist,  of 
Greece^,  London,  1902,  i.  73).  The  course  of  events 
was  naturally  various  ;  but  the  result  was  usually 
not  the  expulsion  of  the  royal  family,  but  the 
limitation  of  the  royal  power7\and  particularly  its 
restriction  to  the  sacerdotal  sphere,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  ^aatXevs  at  Athens.  The  immediate  occasion 
for  the  change  of  government  was  often  afforded 
by  rivalries  within  the  royal  house,  or  by  the 
minority  or  incapacity  of  the  legitimate  heir.  The 
change  itself  was  gradually  eliected.  Thus  the 
royal  clan  of  Bacchiadre  at  Corinth  supplied  the 
annual  Trpirravis  for  at  least  a  century  (Pans.  II. 
iv.  4) ;  and  the  Medontidfe  at  Athens  alone  enjoyed 
the  decennial  archonship  (Paroan.  i.  214).  A 
similar  history  may  be  assigned  to  the  rule  of  the 
Basilidai  at  Erythra^  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  6,  1305"  IS) 
and  of  the  Penthelidpe  at  Mytilene  (ib.  v.  10, 
1311"  25). 

5.  The  Spartan  kingship.  —  Tliis  was  distin- 
guished from  all  others  by  the  duplication  of  its 
tenure.  The  two  kings  belonging  to  the  rival 
clans  of  Agidoj  and  Eurypontidaj,  of  which  the 
former  was  accounted  the  more  honourable  in 
virtue  of  its  seniority,  both  claimed  an  Achjean  as 
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distinguished  from  a  Dorian  origin.  Tiiere  was  a 
curious  provision  resjiucting  the  royal  inheritance, 
according  to  wiiich  the  eUlest  son  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  heir  unless  he  was  also  born  while  his 
father  octnipied  the  tliroiie ;  otiierwise  lie  was 
excluded  in  favour  of  tiie  oldest  of  ins  hrotiiers  so 
born  (Herod,  vii.  3).  Tlie  traditional  account  of 
the  double  kingsliip  starts  with  a  legend  concern- 
ing tlie  birth  of  twins  in  the  royal  family  (ib.  vi.  52) ; 
but  modern  scholars  are  inclined  to  reject  it  in 
favour  of  the  tiieory  that  the  double  kingsliip  arose 
from  the  fusionof  t\vosei)aratecommunities(Busolt, 
Or.  Gcsrh.  i.'-  54(),  n.  4;  Gilbert,  Gr.  Staatsult., 
\."  4).  However  this  may  be,  the  duality  probably 
contributed  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  royal  power 
which  is  discernible  in  the  historic  as  compared 
with  the  heroic  age.  Tlie  statement  of  Aristotle, 
that  the  Spartan  kings  were  not  much  more  than 
hereditary  conuuanders-in-chief  of  the  army  during 
their  lives  (Pol.  iii.  14,  1285'' 27),  is  a  sufficiently 
accurate  dehnition  of  their  office,  so  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  it  from  the  6th  cent,  onwards. 
Even  this  power  tended  to  be  restricted.  Origin- 
ally capable  of  declaring  war  or  concluding  peace 
without  interference,  and  possessed  of  absolute 
authority  in  the  conduct  of  a  campaign  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  (Herod,  vi.  56  ;  Thuc.  v. 
66,  etc.),  they  were  afterwards  accompanied  on 
all  their  expeditions  by  two  epliors  appointed  to 
act  <as  overseers  of  tlieir  conduct  (Xen.  Hep.  Lac. 
xiii.  5),  and  from  418  a  board  of  advisers  was 
chosen  to  control  the  king's  initiative  (Thuc. 
V.  63).  There  are  sufficient  indications  in  their 
surviving  privileges  that  the  authority  of  the  kings 
had  been  formerly  more  extensive  than  it  after- 
wards became.  Apart  from  complimentary  pre- 
cedence and  other  rights  enjoj^ed  at  banquets, 
sacrihces,  and  games  (Herod,  vi.  56  f. ),  and  extra- 
ordinary honours  paid  to  them  after  death  [ib.  58), 
the  kings  possessed  extensive  domains  in  tlie 
occupation  of  the  TrepioiKOL,  from  which  they  drew 
the  revenues,  so  that  they  were  accounted  the 
richest  individuals  in  the  Greek  world  ([Flat.] 
Alcib.  I.  123  A).  The  priestly  functions  of  the 
king  were  of  considerable  importance,  especially 
during  war,  when  he  conducted  the  sacritice  on 
every  critical  occasion  (Xen.  Hep.  Lac.  xiii.  2). 
He  also  possessed  tiie  sole  right  of  consulting  the 
Delphian  oracle  and  of  receiving  its  replies,  and 
was  accordingly  invested  with  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing two  delegates  called  Pytliii,  who  became 
the  channel  of  communication  (Herod,  vi.  57). 
The  greater  share  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  at  Sparta 
belonged  to  tlie  ephors,  while  criminal  trials  were 
conducted  before  the  council  of  elders,  of  wiiich  the 
king  was  president.  He  had,  however,  sole  juris- 
diction in  claims  for  the  hand  of  an  heiress,  and 
probably  in  other  cases  of  inheritance.  Further, 
he  was  competent  to  deal  with  disputes  concerning 
the  public  roads,  that  is  to  say,  to  decide  questions 
of  boundaries  and  rights  of  way  (Herod,  vi.  57). 
The  political  influence  of  the  kings  was  largely 
diminished  by  the  transference  of  executive  autlior- 
itj'  to  the  ephors.  The  king  liad  a  seat  and  vote 
in  the  council  of  elders,  witii  the  proviso  that  if  he 
was  absent  his  vote  should  be  given  by  the  elder 
most  nearly  related  to  him  by  blood  (Herod,  vi.  57  ; 
Thuc.  i.  20).  l>ut,  in  spite  of  all  tlie  restrictions 
to  which  his  office  was  sul)ject,  a  king  who  pos- 
sessed military  ability  Avas  in  a  position  to  add  to 
his  venerable  privileges  the  exercise  of  predominant 
political  ])ower. 

6.  Various  titular  kingships. — In  many  other 
Greek  States  Ave  hnd  the  kingly  title  assigned  to 
priestly  or  judicial  officers,  who  appear  to  be  the 
representatives  of  the  former  ruling  dynasty.  For 
the  present  purpose  the  facts  may  be  briefly  stated. 
In  most  cases  we  have  merely  the  record  of  the 


title,  sometimes  an  indication  of  the  character  of 
the  office,  but  only  at  Epiiesus  an  express  statement 
tliat  tlie  descendants  of  Androclus,  the  founder, 
continued  to  bear  tlie  title  of  king  witli  such 
privileges  as  the  prcNidencj'  of  the  games  and  the 
right  lo  wear  the  royal  purple  (Stralio,  633).  The 
other  evidence,  which  is  largely  derived  from 
inscriptions,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
according  as  it  refers  to  a  college  of  kings  or  to  a 
single  otlicial.  The  former  occurs  only  in  con- 
nexion with  States  which  had  an  aristocratic — or 
originally  aristocratic — constitution,  so  that  the 
'kings'  are  the  later  representatives  of  the  old 
heroic  nobility.  The  States  in  (luestion  are  Elis, 
Cyme,  Mytilene,  and  Cyzicus.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  single  'king'  aj)pear3  as  a  municipal 
officer  in  States  where  the  government  of  the 
nobles  had  been  overthrown — a  category  which 
comprises  Argos,  Megara,  Chios,  Miletus,  Olbia, 
and  Siphnos  (for  the  details  see  Gilbert,  Gr. 
Stnatsidt.,  ii.  272,  .32.3). 

7.  The  sovereignty  at  Athens. — The  history  of 
the  sovereignty  at  Athens  is  obscure.  The  tradi- 
tional lists  of  the  Attic  kings  bear  the  signs  of 
various  influences,  and  are  clearly  untrustworthy. 
This  much  alone  is  certain,  that  the  powers  of  the 
king  were  gradually  curtailed,  until  he  hecame 
a  member  of  the  annually  appointed  college  of 
nine  archons,  with  definite  sacerdotal  and  judici.al 
functions  assigned  to  him.  For  the  tradition  which 
identiiied  the  king-archon  with  the  early  ruler  of 
the  State  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted.  The  earliest 
settlement,  known  as  that  of  Ion,  recognized  the 
division  into  four  tribes,  each  represented  by  its 
tribal  king.  These  tribal  kings  {(pvXo^tKnXeh)  were 
perhaps  an  advisory  body  to  the  sovereign  ;  in  later 
times  we  find  them  still  associated  with  the  king- 
archon  as  judges  in  the  court  of  the  Prytaneum 
(Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  Ivii.  3).  The  name  of  Theseus 
is  connected  not  merely  with  the  unilication  of 
the  whole  of  Attica  and  the  centralization  of  its 
government  under  a  single  king  ((TvvoLKicr/x6i,  Thuc. 
ii.  15),  but  also  with  a  limitation  of  despotic  power 
Avhich  earned  for  him  the  title  of  founder  of  the 
democracy  (Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  xli.  2  ;  Pans.  I.  iii.  3). 
The  early  chapters  of  Aristotle's  ConstitMtion  of 
Athens  are  unfortunately  lost,  and  we  have  no 
means  of  estimating  the  nature  of  these  reforms, 
which,  though  referred  to  an  individual,  may  have 
been  actually  spread  over  a  long  period.  The  roj'al 
power  was  reduced  by  the  participation  of  others 
in  its  functions  and  by  its  limitation  in  point  of 
time.  The  first  change,  traditionally  ascribed  to 
the  feebleness  of  some  of  the  kings,  was  the 
appointment  of  a  war-chief  (TroX^/tapxos),  and  the 
hrst  holder  of  the  new  oflice  was  Ion,  when  he  took 
part  in  the  war  against  Eleusis  (Pans.  i.  xxxi.  3; 
Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  iii.  2).  At  a  later  date,  variously 
assigned  to  the  reigns  of  Medon  and  Acastus,  the 
office  of  chief  arclion  (iwwi'vu.os,  as  giving  his  name 
to  the  current  year)  was  introduced.  The  reason 
for  his  appointment  is  unknown  ;  Aristotle  merely 
states  that  his  administration  was  confined  to 
additional  (iiriOeTa)  as  distinguished  from  estab- 
lished (irdTpia)  functions,  and  that  the  subsequent 
dignity  of  the  oflice  was  due  to  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  former  {Ath.  Pol.  iii.  3).  The 
archonships  were  held  at  first  for  life,  and  subse- 
quently for  ten  years  (ib.  iii.  1);  at  a  later  date 
(683  B.C.)  they  became  annual.  The  king-archon 
was  entrusted  chiefly  Avith  religious  duties,  especi- 
ally those  of  old  inherited  usage  (Trdrpia).  As  a 
surviA-al  from  primitive  times  may  be  mentioned 
the  mystic  marriage  of  his  Avife  (^a(TL\ivi'a)  Avith  the 
god  Dionysus,  Aviiich  Avas  celebrated  during  the 
festival  of  the  Anthesteria  in  the  ^ovKoXelov,  the 
precinct  of  the  gotl  worshipped  in  bull-form  (Arist. 
Ath.  Pol.  iii.  5  ;  [Dem.]  lix.  74 tt'.).     It  should  be 
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added  that  the  ^ovkoXuov,  which  was  also  the 
residence  of  the  king-archon,  was  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Prytaneum.  The  functions 
of  the  king-arclion  may  be  classed  as  administrative 
or  judicial.  The  former  comprised  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  State  religion,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  supervision  of  priestly  appointments, 
the  organization  of  important  festivals  such  as  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  and  the  Lenaja,  and  the 
management,  subject  to  various  limitations,  of 
sacred  property.  The  chief  of  his  judicial  functions 
was  the  presidency  of  the  court  in  all  cases  of 
homicide.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  duty  is 
an  addition  to  those  assigned  to  tlie  heroic  king  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  responsibility  must  have 
been  imposed  before  the  abolition  of  the  kingship, 
on  the  ground  that  the  king  was  particularly  con- 
cerned, as  representative  of  the  commonwealth,  in 
removing  the  pernicious  consequences  of  the  blood- 
feud,  and,  as  religious  head  of  the  State,  in 
purifying  it  from  the  taint  of  homicide.  For  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  judicial  duties  of 
the  king-archon  see  CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS 
(Greek). 

8.  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.— It  has 
already  been  remarked  that  monarchy  continued 
to  exist  for  a  much  longer  time  among  the  half- 
Hellenized  States  on  the  northern  boundaries  of 
C4reece.  Thus,  the  kings  of  the  Molossi,  who 
claimed  descent  from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles, 
and  before  400  B.C.  had  extended  their  sway  over 
the  whole  of  Epirus,  maintained  their  power  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  3rd  century.  Aristotle  attri- 
butes the  survival  of  the  Molossian  kingdom  to 
the  limitation  of  the  royal  authority,  and  compares 
it  in  that  respect  with  the  Lacedtemonian  (Pol.  v. 
11,  1313*  23).  "We  have  hardly  any  means  of  veri- 
fying his  statement,  but  we  know  that  king  and 
people  annually  exchanged  oaths,  of  submission  to 
tiie  laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  loyalty  on  the 
other  (Plut.  Pijrrh.  5).  Shortly  before  its  final 
overthrow,  the  king's  poM'er  was  temporarily  in- 
creased by  Pyrrhus,  who  owed  the  enlargement  of 
his  authority  to  his  popularity  with  the  army. 
Thessaly  never  formed  a  united  monarcliy, 
although  there  is  some  evidence  that  in  compara- 
tively late  times  a  chieftain  was  elected  as  general 
(ra76s)  to  represent  the  whole  people.  Such  was 
the  position  occupied  by  Jason  of  Pheraj  (Xen. 
Hell.  VI.  iv.  28),  and  possibly  by  Aleuas  and 
Scopas  at  an  earlier  date.  But  Jason's  ascendancy 
was  short-lived,  and  as  a  rule  the  Thessalian 
tetrarchies  were  distracted  Avith  rival  jealousies, 
especially  those  of  the  Aleuads  of  Larisa  and  the 
Scopads  of  Crannon.  The  kings  of  Macedon  traced 
their  descent  to  Temenus  the  Heraclid.  Their 
constitutional  position,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained, was  analogous  to  that  of  the  Homeric  king, 
when  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  change  of 
circumstances.  The  king  received  all  taxes  and 
tribute  together  with  the  rents  of  the  domain 
lands,  but  his  power  depended  upon  custom  only 
and  upon  the  strength  of  his  individual  character. 
The  nobility  were  always  ready  to  put  themselves 
in  opposition,  if  the  king  failed  to  conciliate  or  to 
overawe  them  ;  and  to  this  cause  must  be  ascribed 
the  constant  struggles  for  the  throne,  and  the 
risings  of  pretenders  supported  by  a  party  of  the 
nobility  against  a  legitimate  heir,  if  weak"  and  un- 
))rotected  (see  also  J.  P.  Mahafty,  Greek  Life  and 
Thought-,  London,  1896,  p.  2311.). 

9.  Later  Greek  monarchies. — The  career  of 
Alexander  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Greek  monarchy.  Alexander  made  himself  the 
successor  of  the  Persian  king,  whose  sovereignty 
was  that  of  an  absolute  owner  over  his  chattels 
(Arist.  Pol.  iii.  14,  1285*  18).  On  this  model 
were  founded  the    kingdoms    which    established 


themselves  after  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi — those 
of  Egypt,  Sj'-ria,  Pergamus,  and  Macedonia.  Of 
these  the  Syrian  Seleucids  came  nearest  to  the 
pattern  of  an  Oriental  monarchy,  from  which  their 
rule  was  distinguished  only  by  its  dependence 
upon  Greek  resources.  The  Ptolemys  in  Egypt 
were  less  despotic,  partly  because  they  relied  upon 
Macedonian  troops  for  their  support,  and  partly 
because  their  government  was  based  upon  the 
semi-Greek  city  of  Alexandria.  The  Attalids  at 
Pergamus,  while  retaining  the  chief  power  in 
their  own  hands,  made  a  show  of  submitting  to 
the  forms  of  a  democracy.  The  condition  of 
Macedonia  remained  much  as  it  had  been  in  former 
days,  except  that  the  power  of  the  nobles,  many  of 
whom  were  dispersed  in  foreign  lands,  was  less 
adequate  for  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  an 
ambitious  monarch.  The  Macedonians  were  a 
race  of  soldiers,  no  less  backward  in  culture  than 
untrained  in  civil  government ;  and  they  were 
always  ready  to  follow  a  capable  leader  who  under- 
stood how^  to  humour  them  (Mahatly,  p.  231  f.). 

II.  R0}.lAN.—i.  Nature  of  kingship.— The  tra- 
ditional history  of  early  Rome  begins  with  a  period 
of  monarchical  government ;  and,  although  the 
details  partake  largely  of  a  legendary  character, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  general  trutli.  In 
addition  to  a  priori  considerations,  tradition  is 
confirmed  by  the  survival  into  republican  times 
of  traces  of  an  earlier  monarchy,  such  as  the  use  of 
the  regia,  or  king's  house,  as  the  office  of  the  ponti- 
fex  maximus,  and  the  continuance  of  the  titles 
interrex  and  rex  sacrorum.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, add  the  festival  regifugiuin,  although  this 
was  traditionally  explained  as  a  festival  held  in 
celebration  of  the  banishment  of  the  kings  (Ov. 
Fasti,  ii.  685  f. )  ;  for  it  has  now  been  brought  into 
connexion  with  other  sacerdotal  flights  on  the 
occasion  of  a  sacrifice,  which,  whatever  their  real 
nature,  were  certainly  not  the  mimic  rejiresenta- 
tions  of  historical  events  (W,  Warde  Fowler,  2'he 
Roman  Festivals,  London,  1899,  p.  327  fl".  ;  P'razer, 
The  Magic  Art,  ii.  308-310,  and  Lectures  on 
Kingship,  p.  264).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  doubt  that  the  peculiar  odium  which 
attached  to  the  title  rex  was  inspired  by  a  deep- 
rooted  prejudice,  springing  from  the  recollection 
of  the  overthrow  of  a  hateful  tyranny.  The 
charge  of  aiming  at  the  throne  was  the  most 
heinous  form  of  treason,  and  was  as  fatal  to  Sp. 
Cassius  and  Sp.  Maelius  in  early  times  as  to  Tib. 
Gracchus  and  Julius  Caisar  in  the  days  of  the  later 
Republic. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  tyrant  against 
whom  Brutus  conspired  was  the  representative 
of  a  foreign  dynasty  which  aspired  to  establish 
hereditary  power.  The  native  Roman  kingship 
was  of  a  ditierent  character.  Its  patriarchal  and 
primitive  origin  is  attested  by  the  proximity  of 
the  king's  residence  to  the  hearth  of  the  State — 
the  perennial  fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  —  and 
to  the  store-houses  under  the  protection  of  the 
Penates  [dl  pcnatcs  j^iddici  p.  Ii.  Q.),  who  were 
housed  under  the  same  roof  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  41). 
Some  modern  scholars  have  concluded  that  the 
Vestals  and  Flamens  were  in  the  first  instance 
the  daughters  and  sons  of  the  king,  who  by  his 
direction  undertook  the  duties  of  kindling  and 
maintaining  the  saci-ed  fire  (Warde  Fowler,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  147,  288).  But  the  king  was  more  than 
the  head  of  the  clan.  The  genius  of  the  Roman 
people  asserted  itself  at  an  early  date  in  the  dis- 
covery that  legal  limitations  might  be  imposed 
upon  the  exercise  of  an  authority  otherwise  uncon- 
trolled (imperium  legitimum,  Sail.  Cat.  vi.  6). 
The  king  was  during  his  life  the  sole  repository 
of  powers  derived  from  the  people,  which  he  exer- 
cised subject  to  the  condition  that  he  must  act. 
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not  like  a  slave-owner,  but  as  the  mandatory  of 
his  free  fellow -citizens.  Tims  the  king,  while 
free  to  follow  the  inclination  of  his  will,  was 
checked  by  the  conviction  that  lie  must  act  not 
contrarj'  to,  but  in  accordance  with,  tlie  law.  The 
people  were  the  source  of  the  law,  which  could 
not  be  altered  without  tlieir  sanction.  Thus,  as 
Momnisen  has  suggested,  the  constitution  of  liome 
resembled,  in  some  measure,  constitutional  mon- 
archy inverted. 

'  In  the  Roman  constitution  the  community  of  the  people 
exercised  very  much  the  same  functions  as  belonjj  to  the  king 
in  Eni,'Iand  :  the  riicht  of  pardon,  which  in  England  is  thu  pre- 
rojrative  of  the  crown,  was  in  Rome  the  preroffative  of  the  com- 
munity ;  while  the  ordinary  operations  of  <fovernmont  devolved 
entirely  on  the  crown '  (iliit.  of  Rome,  Eng.  tr.,  i.  84). 

This  conception  was  undoubtedly  the  outcome 
of  a  period  of  growth,  the  various  stages  of  which 
are  lost  to  our  view.  Our  evidence  respecting  the 
regal  constitution  comes  from  writers  who  relied 
entirely  upon  a  tradition  incapable  of  verification  ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  their  accounts  have 
not  been  coloured  by  the  introduction  of  features 
characteristic  of  a  later  age. 

Our  authorities  agree  in  denying  that  the  king- 
ship was  hereditary  (Cic.  Eep.  ii.  24),  and  also  in 
the  assertion  that  the  king  was  elected  by  the 
people  on  the  proposal  of  the  intcrrcx,  and  with 
the  previously  expressed  approval  of  tlie  senate 
(Liv}-,  i.  17;  Cic.  Btp.  ii.  31).  The  existence  of 
the  office  of  interreo:,  on  the  one  hand,  shows  that 
the  deinise  of  the  crown  was  not  necessarilj'  and 
immediately  followed  by  the  succession  of  the 
heir ;  but,  on  the  other,  the  nomination  of  the  rex 
sacrorum  and  of  the  dictator  in  later  times  suggests 
that  free  election  was  not  so  primitive  an  insti- 
tution as  the  authorities  aflirra.  The  view  of 
Mommsen  (Rom.  Staatsrccht,  ii.  7,  and  Hist,  of 
Rome,  i.  68)  is  now  generally  adopted  that  the  king 
was  entitled,  if  not  required,  to  nominate  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  that,  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  the  duty  fell 
upon  an  inter  rex  chosen  from  the  senate.  In 
either  case,  however,  the  approval  of  the  senate 
was  normally,  if  not  necessarily,  obtained  ;  and  the 
new  king  immediately  submitted  himself  to  the 
people,  by  himself  proposing  tlie  adoption  of  a  lex 
curiata  as  the  ratification  of  his  assumption  of  tlie 
supreme  power  (cf.  Livy,  i.  41).  The  entrance  into 
office  was  incomplete  until  the  assent  of  the  gods 
had  been  obtained  by  a  formal  inauguration,  in 
which  the  auspices  were  taken  by  a  member  of  the 
priesthood  other  than  the  king  himself  {ih.  i.  18). 

2.  Insignia. — In  virtue  of  his  pre-eminent  author- 
ity, the  king  was  invested  with  various  insignia 
of  otiice.  Thus,  whenever  he  appeared  in  public, 
he  was  preceded  by  twelve  lictors  (Cic.  Hep.  ii.  30), 
bearing  rods  and  axes  as  a  mark  of  his  continuous 
right  to  command  {iinperiam)  during  peace  as  well 
as  in  war.  He  wore  a  purple  robe  known  as  trahea 
(Verg.  ^n.  vii.  612 ;  Juv.  viii.  259),  so  called  be- 
cause crossed  by  belts  of  scarlet  (^layor,  on  Juv. 
X.  35)  ;  but  in  general  his  official  dress  varied 
in  accordance  with  the  succession  of  his  duties. 
He  wielded  the  ivory  sceptre  surmounted  by  an 
eagle,  wore  a  crown  of  oak-leaves  fashioned  with 
gold,  and  occupied  an  ivory  throne  (Dion.  Hal.  iii. 
61).  He  alone  rode  in  a  State-chariot  within  the 
city  walls  ;  and  from  this  custom  the  sella  curulis 
of  the  republican  magistrates  was  said  to  be  derived 
(Fest.  p.  49).  He  was  endowed  with  ample  domain 
lands,  which  were  occupied  on  sullerance  (precano) 
and  kept  in  cultivation  by  the  royal  clientela  (Cic. 
Eep.  V.  3). 

3.  Functions. — («)  The  king  was  the  represen- 
tative of  the  community  in  all  its  relations,  in- 
cluding the  superintendence  of  the  State  religion. 
For  the  first  organization  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
distribution  of  its  duties  Xuma  was  traditionally 
responsible  (Livy,  i.  20).     Accordingly,  he  is  repre- 


sented as  liaving  instituted  the  appointments  of 
the  tiiree  ciiief  Flameus  (those  of  Juppiter,  Mars, 
and  Qiiirinus),  of  the  college  of  Salii,  and  of  the 
Pontifex,  wliile  retaining  for  himself  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  chief  religious  ceremonies  (Pint. 
Tib.  Gracch.  15).  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  tiie  rex  sacrorum  was  appointed  to  take  over 
the  sacred  functions  i)ers<jnally  exercised  by  the 
monarch,  while  the  pontifex  maximus  succeeded 
to  the  general  presidency  over  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  which  the  king  had  held  as  chief  of  the 
State  (for  the  difficulties  in  details  see  Greenidge, 
Iloinnri  Public  Life,  p.  51  f. ). 

(6)  In  secular  as  distinguished  from  religious 
functions  the  king  was  at  once  the  highest  civil 
authority  and  the  sujireme  military  commander. 
He  h.ad  no  colleague  who  could  interpose  a  veto ; 
he  might,  if  he  chose,  delegate  his  powers,  and 
subsequently  resume  them  at  will.  The  limita- 
tions of  his  authority  were  established  by  custom 
and  precedent,  followed  or  created  by  the  holders 
of  the  olHce  themselves  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  26),  Thus, 
though  tlie  king  completely  controlled  the  divi- 
sion of  booty  and  the  disposition  of  conquered 
land  (Cic.  Rep.  ii.  26),  he  was  accustomed  to  con- 
sult the  senate,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  on 
all  matters  of  foreign  policy  (Livy,  i.  32).  An 
exception  would  be  the  making  of  a  treaty  which 
closed  a  war ;  for  on  a  foreign  canijiaign  it  was 
impossible  to  postpone  a  decision  until  a  reference 
was  made  to  the  authorities  at  home.  On  the 
question  of  a  declaration  of  war  it  was  even  usual 
to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  people  (Dion.  Hal. 
ii.  14). 

4.  Delegates. — Since  it  was  impracticable  for 
the  king  to  perform  in  person  all  the  duties 
required  of  his  office,  it  was  usual  for  him  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  represent  him,  who  exercised 
their  functions  during  the  king's  pleasure.  Chief 
of  these  was  the  j^rcefectus  urbi,  who  was  left  behind 
in  Rome  to  take  over  the  government  during  the 
king's  absence  in  the  field.  The  chief  subordinate 
commands  in  war  v.ere  those  of  the  generals  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  (tribuni  inilituin  and  celerum). 
With  respect  to  criminal  jurisdiction,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  more  important  cases  were  heard 
by  the  king  in  person,  and  the  less  important 
transferred  to  judges  chosen  from  the  senate  (Dion. 
Hal.  ii.  12).  Further,  it  was  made  a  charge  against 
Tarquinius  Superbus  that  he  tried  cases  of  serious 
importance  without  employing  a  panel  of  advLsers 
to  assist  him  (Li\^,  i.  49).  Some  scholars  hold 
that  such  a  consilium  is  to  be  found  in  the  duoviri 
jyerduellionis  (commissioners  of  high  treason),  who 
were  appointed  by  TuUus  Hostilius  to  try  the  case 
of  Horatius  (Livy,  i.  26).  These,  again,  have  been 
identified  with  the  quccstores  parricidii,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  kings 
(Tac.  Ann.  xi.  22),  although  Mommsen  (Hist,  of 
Rome,  i.  159)  regards  the  latter  as  police  officers, 
whose  primary  duty  was  to  search  for  and  arrest 
murderers.  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  brief 
account  of  the  trial  of  Horatius  that,  though  the 
king  might  alloAv  an  appeal  to  the  people  (provo- 
catio),  he  was  not  bound  to  do  so.  According  to 
a  statement  of  Dionysius  (iv.  25),  the  king  tried 
public  causes  himsclt,  but  remitted  to  others  the 
adjudication  of  private  suits,  and  in  the  latter  case 
prescribed  the  formula  by  wliich  the  comjietence 
of  the  iudex  was  limited.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
later  distinction  between  proceedings  in  iure  and 
in  iudicio,  when  the  praetor  had  succeeded  to  the 
office  formerly  occupied  by  the  king.  The  power 
of  legislation  was  theoretically  vested  in  the  jieople, 
who  were  the  sole  source  of  law  (Dion.  Hal.  ii. 
14)  ;  but  the  initiative  was  confined  to  the  king, 
who  alone  possessed  the  right  of  consulting  the 
assembly. 
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KING  (Indian). — The  Indian  kingship  is  pecu- 
liar in  that  the  king  belong.s  to  the  second — tlie 
Ksatriya,  or  warrior — of  the  four  great  castes,  the 
hrst  and  most  powerful  being  the  Brahman  caste. 
Throughout  orthodox  Sanskrit  literature,  there- 
fore, a  strict  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
priest  and  the  king  ;  anything  even  approximating 
to  a  priest-king  is  unknown  in  Aryan  India.  The 
king  is  inferior  in  position  to  the  priest,  who,  as 
has  frequently  happened  in  modern  times  {e.g.,  in 
the  case  of  the  Peshwas  of  the  Mahratta  dynasty), 
often  became  practically  the  real  ruler,  though 
nominally  only  chief  counsellor  of  State. 

The  essentially  administrative  character  of  the 
Indian  king  is  borne  out  by  his  name,  rajnn,  '  the 
director,'  ^  cognate  with  Lat.  rex  and  0.  Ir.  ri, 
'  king '  (from  the  Celtic  group  is  probably  borrowed 
Goth,  reiks,  '  Apx^^f,'  and  the  Germanic  group  re- 
presented by  Eng.  rich),  as  well  as  with  dialectic 
Turfan  j-xj^-rrt^'^w,  '  ordered,  arranged,'  Skr.  rciji, 
'  line,  row,'  Gr.  dp^yu,  '  1  stretch  out,'  Lat.  rego,  '  I 
keep  straight,  guide,  rule,'  rectus,  'right,'  O.  Ir. 
rigim,  'I  stretch  out,' rec/t^,  'law,' Germ,  richten, 
'  to  direct,'  etc. 

Among  other  synonyms  for  'king' are  'lord  of  men '(wara- 
pati),  ' iord  ol  enxtti' (bhupati),  'protector  of  ea.rt\\'  {bhUpdla), 
'sustainer  of  earth'  (k^itibhrt),  etc.  As  Indra  is  the  king  of 
the  gods,  so  the  king  is  the  'Indra  of  men'  {narendra,  manu- 
jendra,  etc.  ;  cf.  Bohtlingk-Roth,  i.  803),  and,  although  the 
'god  on  earth'  {bhudeoa)  is,  properly  speaking,  the  Brahman, 
the  king  is  occasionally  termed  a  'god'  (deva)  or  a  'god  of 
earth'  (ksitidc pa;  Bohtlingk-Roth,  iii.  738).  This  does  not, 
however,  imply  any  divinity  of  the  king,  but  merely,  that  he  is 
as  much  superior  to  the  lower  castes — Vai^yas  and  Siidras — as 
the  gods  are  superior  to  mankind. 

The  king,  says  ^lanu,  '  is  a  great  deity  in  human 
form'  (vii.  8:  mahatl  devatd  hy  esd  narariipena 
tisthati),  and,  according  to  Ndrada  DharmaSdstra, 
xviii.  54 f.,  there  are  eight  sacred  objects  which 
must  be  reverenced,  worshipped,  and  circum- 
ambulated sun-wise :  a  Brahman,  a  com',  fire, 
gold,  ghi  (clarified  butter),  the  sun,  the  waters, 
'  and  a  king  as  the  eighth.' 

When  Brahman  created  the  king,  we  are  told 
(Manu,  vii.  3-7  ;  cf.  v.  96)  that  he  took 
'eternal  particles  of  Indra,  of  the  Wind,  of  Yama  [the  god  of 
justice  and  of  the  dead],  of  the  Siui,  of  Fire,  of  Varuna,  of  the 
Moon,  and  of  Kubera  [the  god  of  wealth].'  This  passage  re- 
ceives its  explanation  in  ix.  303-311  :  the  king  must  shower 
benefits  upon  his  realm  as  Indra  [the  rain-god)  sends  rain  upon 
the  earth  ;  he  must  be  as  omnipresent  as  the  wind  ;  he  must 
control  all  his  subjects  as  does  Yama  ;  he  must  di-aw  revenues 
from  his  kingdom  as  the  sun  draws  water  from  the  earth  ;  he 
must  be  brilliant  and  of  blazing  anger  against  crime  like  the 
radiance  of  tlie  fire  ;  he  must  bind  criminals  as  the  fetters  of 
Varuna  enchain  the  wicked  ;  he  must  be  as  beautiful  in  the 
sight  of  his  subjects  as  is  the  moon  in  the  eyes  of  mankind ; 
like  the  earth — which  in  this  list  replaces  the  earth-godling 
Kubera — he  must  support  all  his  sutjjects.  A  similar  list, 
omitting  Wind,  Sun,  and  Varuija,  is  given  in  Ndrada  D&,  xviii. 
26-31. 

The  object  of  all  this  is,  however,  very  explicitly 
stated  to  have  been  '  for  the   protection  of  this 

1  One  of  the  terms  for  emperor,  rdjardj(a),  '  king  of  kings,'  is 
interesting  as  paralleling  the  O.  Pers.  xsdyaSiya  xsdy(t0iydndm. 
Modern  Pers.  shdhdn  slidh,  'supreme  king'  (cf.  O.  Bohtlingk 
and  R.  Roth,  Sanskrit-Worterb.,  St.  Petersburg,  1855-75,  vi. 
323). 


whole  [creation]'  (Manu,  vii.  3),  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  kings  are  always  pure,  '  lest  their 
business  be  impeded'  [Gnutama  DS,  xiv.  45),  at 
least  '  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties'  (Vismc  DS,  xxii.  48),  for 

'  as  fire  is  not  polluted  even  though  it  always  burns  the  creatures 
of  this  world,  even  so  a  king  is  not  polluted  by  inflicting  punish- 
ment on  tliose  who  deserve  it'  (S'drada  D$,  xviii.  18);  and, 
moreover,  he  '  is  seated  on  the  throne  of  Indra  ...  for  the 
protection  of  his  subjects'  (Manu,  v.  93 f.). 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  king 
and  a  god  is  that  '  through  his  word  an  ott'ender 
may  become  innocent,  and  an  innocent  man  an 
otl'ender  in  due  course'  (Ndrada  DS,  xviii.  52); 
and  the  king  is  named  in  connexion  with  the  gods 
in  the  requirement  that  a  non-Brahman  must  take 
his  oath  'in  the  presence  of  the  f^ods,  of  the  king, 
and  of  Brahmans'  (GautcDna  DS,  xiii.  13),  as  well 
as  in  the  prohibition  that  a  sndtaka  '  shall  not 
speak  evil  of  the  gods  or  of  the  king  '  (Apastccmba. 
DS,  I.  xi.  31.  5). 

The  deatli  of  a  king  or  an  accident  to  him  inter- 
rupts the  study  of  the  Veda  [Gautama  DS,  xvi.  32  ; 
Baudhdyana  DS,  I.  xi.  21.  4  ;  Visnu  DS,  xxx.  23) ; 
and  a  sndtaka  may  not  step  on  a  king's  shadow 
(Manu,  iv.  130). 

The  transfer  of  guilt  in  case  of  royal  pardon  is  a 
rather  striking  feature  of  the  Indian  kingship.  If 
a  thief  or  other  criminal  is  pardoned  by  the  king, 
the  guilt  of  the  original  crime  devolves  on  the 
monarch  [Apastamba  DS,  I.  vi.  19.  15  [quoting 
from  an  earlier  text-book],  ix.  25,  li.  xi.  28.  13  ; 
Gautama  DS,  xii.  45  ;  Manu,  viii.  316),  because,  if 
he  kills  the  criminal,  '  he  destroys  sin  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sacred  law  '  ( Vasistha  D^,  xix.  46, 
quoting  from  an  earlier  text-book).  If  the  king 
grants  such  a  pardon,  he  must  fast  a  day  and  a 
night ;  if  he  punishes  an  innocent  man,  the  length 
of  the  fast  must  be  tripled  [ib.  xix.  40,  43). 

The  association  of  the  king  with  Indra,  already 
noted,  appears  again  in  the  statement  that  the 
king  in  whose  realm  are  no  criminals  '  attains  the 
world  of  Indra'  [Vismt  D6,  v.  196;  cf.  Brhaspati 
DS,  ii.  38) ;  and  we  may  also  note  that  Soma  is 
the  '  lord  of  kings '  and  Varuna  '  lord  of  universal 
sovereigns'  (chakravartin  lq.v.'\,  ^atapatha  Brdh- 
mana,  XI.  iv.  3.  9f.). 

There  were,  however,  in  India  kings  who  by  no 
means  fulfilled  the  royal  ideal.  It  is  very  bluntly 
declared  that  wicked  kings  go  to  hell  (Quotations 
from  Ndradct,  v.  10),  and  a  sndtaka  must  not 
accept  gifts  from  a  king  who  is  wicked  or  a  non- 
Ksatriya,  or,  indeed,  any  king  (Manu,  iv.  8711'., 
84,  91) ;  yet  such  was  the  reverence  for  the  royal 
office  that  an  attack  upon  even  a  wicked  ruler 
was  deemed  one  hundred  times  worse  than  the 
extremely  heinous  ottence  of  murdering  a  Brahman 
(Ndrada  DS,  xv.,  xvi.  31). 

Specifically  royal  tabus  were  rare  in  India, 
practically  the  only  instances  being  that  a  king 
might  never  stand  bare-footed  on  the  ground  aiid 
might  not  shave  his  head  for  a  year  after  his  in- 
auguration (iatapatha  Brdhmana,  V.  v.  3.  If.,  6  f.). 

The  ceremony  of  inaugurating  a  king  (Raja- 
sfiya)  was  very  elaborate  (cf.  especially  A.  Weber, 
'Ueber  die  Konigsweihe,'  ABAW,  1893;  A. 
Hillebrandt,  Ritual-Litt.  [  =  GIAP  iii.  2,  Strass- 
burg,  1897],  pp.  143-147) ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the 
Vajapeya  (on  which  see  Weber,  '  Ueber  den 
Vajapeya,'  SBA  W,  1892,  pp.  765-813  ;  Hillebrandt, 
141-143  ;  both  the  Rajasuya  and  the  Vajapeya  are 
also  discussed  in  art.  Abhiseka)  and  the  Asva- 
medha  (q.v.),  while  the  king  was  regarded  as  the 
sacrificer,  the  actual  celebrant  was  his  Brahmanical 
representative,  his  purohita,  or  '  house-priest '  (cf. 
H.  Oldenberg,  Bel.  des  Veda,  Berlin,  1894,  pp. 
377-379).  The  Brahmans  were  also  entrusted  with 
magic  charms  for  the  welfare  of  the  king,  speci- 
mens of  these  being  such  hymns  of  the  Atharvaveda 
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as  iii.  3f. ,  iv.  8,  22,  and  vi.  98  (cf.  the  series  trans- 
lated by  M.  Bloomfield,  SBE  xlii.  [1897]  111-133). 

Although  the  early  Indian  kingship  was  usually 
hereditary,  there  are  clear  indications  that  elec- 
tion to  royal  office  was  not  unknown  (Rigveda, 
X.  cxxiv.  8  :  '  as  subjects  choosing  for  themselves  a 
king,'  rdjdnam  vfiiund ;  cf.  YI.  viii.  4) ;  and  witli 
this  may  be  connected  an  incident  not  uncommon 
in  modern  Indian  folk-tales,  and  repeated  in  the 
Indian  stratum  of  The  2'housaml  Nights  and  One 
Night  (tr.  R.  Burton,  Supp/enientary  Nights, 
London,  n.d.,  i.  323),  where  tlie  iiero,  wandering 
to  a  city  whose  king  has  just  died,  is  singled  out 
by  one  of  the  royal  elepliants,  whose  clioice  is 
regarded  as  a  divine  indication  that  the  stranger 
is  to  be  the  next  monarch. 

In  view  of  the  inability  of  the  Indian  king  to 
sacrifice  or  to  take  any  other  active  part  in  religious 
rites,  it  is  very  significant  to  observe  the  rdle  which 
is  ascribed  to  him,  particularly  by  the  Upanisads, 
in  the  development  of  philosophy.  Thus  King 
Asvapati  Kaikeya  instructs  fivejeamed  Brahmans 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Atman  Vaisvanara 
after  their  fellow  casteman  Uddalaka  Aruni  had 
been  unable  to  solve  their,perplexities  (CAAanc/oi/T/rt 
Upanisad,  v.  11-24;  cf.  Sntapatha  Brdhmcma,  X. 
vi.  1);  Pravahana  Jaivali,  prince  of  Pafichilla, 
teaches  two  Brahmans  tlie  nature  of  Akasa  [ib.  i. 
8  f. )  and  also  explains  to  Svetaketu,  Uddalaka's  son, 
the  nature  of  metempsychosis  (ib.  v.  3-10,  Brhad- 
dranyaka  Upan.  vi.  2 ;  cf.  also  Kausltaki  Upan. 
i.) ;  and  the  great  Vedic  scholar  Gargya  Balaki, 
after  repeatedly  failing  to  elucidate  the  nature  of 
Brahman,  receives  the  solution  from  King  Ajata- 
satruof  Ka.sl {Brhadd?'a7jyaka  Ujmn.  ii.  1,  Kausitaki 
Upan.  iv.).  Considering  this,  it  may  well  be  that, 
as  P.  Deussen  maintains  {Philosophy  of  the  Upan- 
isJmds,  tr.  A.  S.  Geden,  Edinburgh,  1906,  p.  19  f.  ; 
cf.  also  R.  Garbe's  little  essay  on  the  origin  of  Indian 
monism  in  his  Philosophy  of  Ancient  India,  Chicago, 
1897), 

'the  doctrine  of  the  atman,  standing  as  it  did  in  such  sharp 
contrast  to  all  the  principles  of  the  Vedic  ritual,  though  the 
ori^nal  conception  may  have  been  due  to  Hrahmans,  was  taken 
up  and  cultivated  primarily  not  in  Brahman  but  in  Kshatriya 
circles,  and  was  first  adopted  ijy  the  former  in  later  times ' ; 
and  that  this  teaching  "was  fostered  and  progressively  devel- 
oped by  the  Kshatriyas  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the 
Brahmanical  ritual.' 

We  must  also  remember,  in  this  connexion,  that 
the  two  great  heterodoxies  of  India — Buddhism 
and  Jainism — proceeded  from  the  Ksatriya  caste, 
and  that  Buddha  was  himself  an  heir  apparent 
(yuvnrdjfi),  being  the  son  of  Suddhodana,  king  of 
the  Sakya  clan  in  Kapilavastu. 

Literature. — The  chief  references  are  civen  by  M.  Winter- 

,nitz,  s.v.  '  King  (a)  in  India,'  SBE  1.  [191  uj  322-324  ;  cf.  also  H. 

Zimnier,  Altind.  Lebeti,  Berlin,  1879,  pp.  162-168;  W.   Foy, 

Die  kmiigliche  Gewalt  nach  den  altind.  llt'chtsbiichem,  Leipzig, 

1895.  Louis  H.  Gray. 

KING  (Iranian). — The  kingly  office  has  always 
played  a  most  important  part  in  Iranian  history 
and  religion  from  the  earliest  times,  both  in  the 
ancient  Persian  Empires  and  in  the  Mazdcan 
religion.  Indeed,  to  the  Greeks  the  Persian 
monarch  was  known  simply  as  fiaaiXevs,  or  6  ;u^7as 
^acriXevs,  as  constantly  in  Herodotus,  ^schylus, 
and  other  classical  writers.  'The  Great  Kings' 
styled  themselves  khshdyadiyd  khshdyaOiydndm 
('King  of  Kings') — a  title  which  has  been  per- 
petuated through  the  centuries  to  the  present  day, 
when  the  non-Iranian  Persian  sovereign  still  boasts 
the  proud,  though  empty,  title  of  Shdluin  Shdh, 
which  is  merely  the  modernized  form  of  the  ancient 
title.  Nowhere  has  royal  power  ever  been  more 
exalted  or  more  absolute  than  in  successive  mon- 
archies of  both  ancient  and  modern  Iran.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  therefore,  tliatj  in  strong  contrast 
with  so  many  of  the  ancient  religions,  there  is 
no  certain  trace  of   '  king-worship '  or  of  divine 
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genealogies  in  any  of  the  ancient  Iranian  dynasties, 
whether  historical  or  legendary^  (on  '  king-worship' 
see  C.  Lattey,  Ancient  King-Worship,  London, 
1910  ;  also  L.  Kornemann,  Zur  Geschichte  dcr 
antikcn  Herrscherkiilte,  Leipzig,  1901).  This  is 
a  necessary  result  of  the  practical  monotheism  of 
the  Mazdean  religion,  in  all  its  various  forms. 
We  have  just  indicated  the  distinction  between 
the  '  historical  '  and  the  '  legendary '  dynasties  in 
ancient  Iran.  By  the  former  is  meant,  of  course, 
the  well-known  great  Persian  Achajmenid  mon- 
archy of  Cj'rus,  Darius,  and  tlieir  succes.sors, 
familiar  to  us  from  the  Greek  historians  and,  in 
modem  times,  from  their  own  famous  rock  inscrip- 
tions, which  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  both 
tlie  political  history  of  their  reigns  and  the  form  of 
Mazdeism  which  they  professed  (see  art.  Behi.stCN). 
Small  and  monotonous  as  is  this  'literature,'  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  deeply  religious  note  that 
rings  throughout,  incessantly  repeating  the  declara- 
tion of  a  burning  faith,  in  which  we  have  evidence 
of  a  sincere  piety  shown  towards  '  the  great  God,' 
the  one  God  of  the  king  and  of  his  people.  No 
question  can  be  raised  as  to  the  religion  professed 
by  these  kings,  at  least  Darius  and  his  successors, 
for  we  find  that  Darius,  in  the  great  Belli stan 
inscription,  adopts,  with  a  sense  of  the  deepest 
satisfaction,  the  title  of  '  Auramazdean  ' — proudly 
declaring : 

'  As  an  Auramazdean  I  swear  (?  or  proclaim)  that  thia  ia  true ' 
(Dar.  Bh.,  col.  i,  §  57). 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  attitude  of  these  old 
Persian  kings ;  there  is  no  claim  to  divine  ancestry, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  or  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  nor  to  any  apotheosis  after  death, 
as  in  that  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  but  the  pious 
expression  of  the  most  absolute  dependence  upon 
Auramazda,  the  one  God.  By  his  will  or  divine 
grace  kings  are  allowed  to  reign  ( '  per  me  reges 
regnant ') ;  thus  Darius  exclaims  : 

'  By  the  will  of  Auramazda  I  am  king'  (16.,  col.  1,  §§5,  6). 

By  the  same  will  the  nations  are  made  subject  to 
him : 

'  By  the  will  of  Auramazda,  these  nations  have  become  my 
slaves  and  my  tributaries'  (ib.,  }  7). 

It  is  Auramazda  who  gives  to  kings  all  their 
power  : 

'  Auramazda  has  invested  me  with  sovereign  power '  (ib.,  §  5). 
A  true  Lord  of  hosts,  it  is  he  that  gives  the  victory 
in  battle : 

'  By  the  will  of  Auramazda  I  put  to  flight  the  army  of  Xidintu- 
Bel.  .  .  .  I  took  possession  of  Babylon.  .  .  .  I  defeated  the  armed 
bands  of  the  rebels,"  etc.  (ib.,  §§"lS-20  ;  col.  2,  §  26,  etc.). 
In  a  word,  everything  depends  absolutelj'  on  the 
divine  will  : 

'  Everything  that  I  have  done,  I  have  done,  without  exception, 
by  the  will  of  Auramazda'  (ib.,  col.  4,  §62). 

In  another  place,  referring  to  his  conquests,  the 
king  says : 

'  That  which  has  been  done,  I  did  it  all  by  the  will  of 
Auramazda '  (Safjsh-i  Rtigtam,  a,  §  5). 

It  is  a  remarkaljle  fact  that,  when  we  turn  to 
that  form  of  Mazdeism  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Avesta,  the  sacred  book  knows  nothing  of  the 
great  Persian  monarchs,  Cyrus,  Darius,  Artaxerxes, 
and  the  others  of  the  Acha^meuid  dynasty,  whose 
names  are  so  familiar  in  history.  It  knows,  on  the 
contrary,  other  gieat  dynasties — the  Peshdadian 
and  the  Kajanian — utterly  unknown  outside  of 
the  Avestan  literature  and  the  folk-legends  pre- 
served in  the  poetry  of  lat«r  Persia,  especially 
Eirdausi.  The  legends  of  thos^  dynasties  are,  of 
course,  largely  mythical.  The  lirst  royal  hou.se, 
whose  date,  as  usual,  is  throAvn  back  to  a  fabulous 
antiquity,  began  with  Haoshj-anga  (the  later 
Hoshang),  .said  to  have  ruled  over  the  dncvas,  or 
demons  (probably  the   non-Iranian   tribes),  under 

1  But  see  Spiegel's  view  in  Literature,  below.  There  is,  how- 
ever, reason  to  believe  that  the  Iranian  kings  were  sometimes 
put  on  a  plane  with  the  gods,  as  in  A.S,  Aug.,  i.  [1S67]  333  ;  see 
also  A.  Kapp,  ZDMO  xx.  [1S66]  118  f.  ;  E.  Wilhelm,  ib.  xl.  [18S6J 
103. 
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whose  reign  metals  were  first  discovered  and 
worked.  His  successor,  with  the  very  totemistic 
name  Takhma  Urupa  ('strong  fox,'  the  later 
Tahnuiraf),  taught  his  subjects  how  to  use  skins 
for  clothing,  to  hunt,  and  to  tame  domestic  animals, 
and  caused  them  to  be  taught  by  the  'demons'  the 
art  of  writing,  but  fell  away  into  idolatry,  and  was 
slain  by  the  evil  spirit  Ahriman.  His  successor 
was  the  great  hero  Yima  Khshaeta  (the  later 
Jamshid,  familiar  to  readers  of  Omar  Khayyam), 
who  plays  in  the  Avesta  the  part  of  both  an  Adam 
and  a  Noah,  and  is  connected  with  the  '  Great 
Winter'  that  so  strikingly  corresponds  with  the 
Noachian  Deluge.  He  was  overthrown  by  the  de- 
moniacal monster  Azhi  Dahaka,  the  later  Zohak. 
After  the  latter's  usurpation,  the  national  revival 
took  place  under  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
ancient  heroes,  Thraetaona  (the  later  Faridun), 
who  is  spoken  of  as  '  king  of  the  earth,'  and  whose 
successor  was  Manushchithra,  the  later  Minochihr. 
A  later  dynasty,  that  of  the  Kayanians — perhaps 
a  Bactrian  dynasty — derived  their  name  and  descent 
from  Kai  Kobadh  (Av.  Kavi  Kavata),  followed  by 
Kai  Kaus  (Av.  Kava  Usa),  Siyavash  (Av.  Syavar- 
shan),  Kai  Khosru  (Av.  Husrava),  Lohrasp  (Av. 
Aurvat-aspa),  and,  finally,Gushtasp(Av.'Vishtaspa), 
in  whose  reign  appeared  the  great  Prophet  Zara- 
thushtra,  who  converted  the  king  and  his  court. 

Although  these  kings  are  no  doubt  largely 
legendary,  and  although  the  accounts  of  their 
reigns  contain  much  that  is  mythological — indeed 
some  of  the  names  suggest  Vedic  or,  rather,  Indo- 
Iranian  prototypes — still  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  degree  of  historical  truth  underlies  many  of 
their  legends.  It  may  very  well  be  that  some  of 
these  dynasties,  whose  names  and  exploits  are 
preserved  either  in  the  Avesta  or  in  popular 
tradition,  were  the  ruling  families  of  different 
Iranian  tribes,  whether  in  Media,  Bactria,  or  other 
regions  outside  of  Persia  proper  ;  or  that  some  of 
them  may  have  been  contemporaneous  with  one 
another,  if  not  with  the  Achtemenid  Empire.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Avesta  itself  knows 
nothing  of  the  last-mentioned  great  dynasty.  The 
great  national  Persian  poet,  FirdausI,  in  his  epic,  the 
Shdh-ndmah,  ingeniously  co-ordinates  all  these 
various  dynasties  from  the  earliest  legendary  hero- 
kings  right  through  the  historical  Achtemenid  era 
down  to  Alexander  the  Great.  This  skilful  mani- 
pulation of  legend,  folklore,  and  sober  history  was 
necessary  for  the  unity  of  his  epic,  but,  of  course, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  corresponding  to  historical 
facts. 

Although  no  divine  character  was  attributed  to 
Iranian  royalty,  still  there  is  one  peculiar  attribute 
of  a  supernatural  ciiaracter  with  which  the  Avesta 
endowed  its  kings,  and  also  its  prophets.  This  was 
the  so-called  khvareno,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  effulgence  or  bright  glory  that  attached  to 
the  kings,  but  could  be  forfeited  by  moral  evil. 

'  It  was  a  mythical  talisman  which  belonged  essentially  to  the 
royal  house  of  Iran,  though  it  vanished  with  Yima's  sin,  flying 
away  in  its  three  successive  manifestations  in  the  form  of  a 
bird.  .  .  .  The  Glory  can  be  seized  by  no  sinner  '  (J.  H.  Moulton, 
Early  Zoroastrianism  [HL],  London,  1913,  p.  276  ;  we  need 
not  enter  here  into  the  author's  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the 
khvareno  with  the  fravashi). 

Under  the  Old  Persian  form  farnah,  the  word 
occurs  in  several  well-known  proper  names,  and 
even  in  Media,  more  tlian  a  century  before  Cyrus. 
The  prophet  Zarathushtra  was  also  endowed  with 
this  quasi-divine  splendour,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
world  it  is  also  to  be  the  attribute  of  the  Saviour 
Saoshyant.^ 

After  the  conversion  of  the  monarch  and  the 
royal  house  to  the  Zoroastrian  reform,  the  king 
of  Iran  was  regarded  in  the  religious  system  of  the 

1  On  khvareno  see  E.  VVilhelm,  '  Hvareno,'  in  Sir  Jamshetjee 
Jejeehhoy  Zarthoshti  Madressa  Jubilee  Volume,  Bombay,  1914. 


Avesta  and  the  later  Mazdean  literature — in  ac- 
cordance with  the  favourite  'dualism'  that  all 
through  has  characterized  Iranian  thought  (see 
Dualism  [Iranian]) — as  supreme  head  of  the 
material  or  civil  world,  whilst  the  prophet  Zara- 
thushtra (and  his  successors,  who  enjoyed  as  a 
title  tlie  curiously  foi-med  superlative  'Zara- 
thushtrotema ')  was  the  corresponding  supreme 
head  in  spiritual  things.  This  is  expressly  laid 
down  in  the  Dinkart,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
'  spiritual  medicine '  which  depends  upon  '  the 
Good  Law'  (i.e.  the  Mazdean  religion)  is  '  rendered 
more  excellent  by  the  rule  of  Master  of  the 
Worlds,  the  King,  and  of  the  Spiritual  Director 
of  the  worlds,  the  Zarathushtrotema '  {Dink.,  ed. 
P.  B.  Peshotan,  Bombay,  1874  ff.,  vol.  iv.  ch.  157, 
§  4,  tr.  Casartelli,  Louvain,  1886).  This  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  frequent  distinction  between  ahu 
and  ratu,  when  meaning  respectively  '  prince ' 
(or  temporal  ruler)  and  '  spiritual  guide '  or  '  priest ' 
(though  at  times  the  terms  have  other  signifi- 
cations). It  also  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
positions  assigned  respectively  to  pcitokhslidylh 
(sovereignty)  and  dino  (religion),  the  one  on  the 
'  material '  (stihlk)  and  the  other  on  the  '  spiritual ' 
(minolk)  side  of  the  curious  table  of  the  Dink. 
(vol.  iv.  ch.  137),  cited  in  the  art.  Dualism 
(Iranian).  The  Pahlavi  translator  of  Yasht  i. 
deduces  from  §  8  of  the  hymn  that  *  a  man  is  not 
fit  to  be  a  king  unless  he  possesses  twelve  virtues ' 
(quoted  by  J.  Darmesteter,  SBE  xxiii.  [1883]  25).^ 
As  to  the  relations  of  the  subjects  to  their  king, 
J.  J.  Modi  has  lately  published  an  interesting 
little  volume  [Moral  Extracts  from  Zoroastrian 
Books,  Bombay,  1914),  in  which  he  has  a  section 
(pp.  8-10)  on  '  Obedience  to  the  King '  as  one  of 
the  chief  virtues  inculcated  by  Zoroastrianism. 

Referring  to  Herodotus  (i.  132,  on  the  duty  of  prayer  for  the 
king,  and  viii.  118,  for  an  instance  of  heroic  loyalty),  he  quotes 
a  striking  prayer  for  the  king  2  from  Afrlngdn,  i.  8-12  ;  and 
of  later  authorities  he  cites  :  '  Be  always  truthful  and  obedient 
to  your  Kings '  (Paivand-namah)  ;  '  O  almighty  God,  give 
a  long  life,  a  happy  life,  and  a  healthy  life  to  the  ruler  of 
our  land '  (Tan-darustl) ;  '  Commit  no  fault  against  Kings  and 
chiefs' ;  and  again,  '  Speak  no  evil  against  the  rulers  of  the  land, 
for  they  are  the  guardians  of  the  land  and  through  them 
prosperity  flows  upon  earthly  beings '  (Pa7id-7idmak-i  Aturpdt-l 
Mdraspanddn,  §§  66,  103,  following  de  Harlez's  version  in 
Musion,  vi.  [1887]  66-77). 

All  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  ethics 
of  the  Achoemenid  inscriptions,  for  in  them  the 
chief  of  all  evils  that  are  stigmatized  is  '  falsehood ' 
{dranga,  '  the  lie,'  whether  personified,  as  Moulton 
surmises  [op.  cit.  p.  1],  and  so  equivalent  to  the 
Avestan  name  of  the  evil  spirit,  or  merely  an 
abstract  noun) ;  and  it  is  to  this  evil  that  rebellion 
against  the  king  is  attributed. 

Darius  tells  us  that  during  Cambyses'  absence  in  Egypt  '  the 
people  became  hostile,  and  lying  became  widespread  in  the 
land  '  {Dar.  Bh.,  col.  1,  §  10).  In  anotlier  place  the  same  king, 
relating  how  a  rebellion  had  taken  place  in  many  of  the 
provinces  of  his  vast  empire,  states  that  '  these  provinces  had 
broken  into  rebellion  ;  it  was  lying  that  had  made  them  re- 
bellious' (ib.,  col.  4,  §  54). 

Every  time  that  a  usurper  rises  up  against  the 
lawful  sovereign  it  is  said,  'He  is  one  that  lies' 
(adurujiya,  from  the  root  duruj,  druj) — a  phrase 
that  constantly  recurs.  On  the  other  hand, 
despotism  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
are  also  considered  as  great  crimes.  Thus  does 
Darius  break  forth  with  pride  and  say  : 

'  Auramazda  has  brought  me  help  ...  for  I  have  been 
neither  a  liar  nor  a  tyrant'  (Dar.  Bh.,  col.  4,  §  63  f.). 

In  s])ite  of  such  grandiloquent  professions,  how- 
ever, the  gruesome  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  Iranian 
monarchs  throughout  the  ages  are  only  too  well 
known,  and  it  has  been  surmised,  not  without 
good  reason,  that  the  shockingly  barbarous  punish- 

1  Darmesteter's  translation  of  Sirozah,  i.  9,  making  Nairyo- 
sanga,  the  divine  messenger  of  Ahura  Mazda,  to  '  reside  in  the 
navel  of  the  King,'  seems  quite  untenable  (see  C.  de  Harlez, 
Avesta  traduifi.  Paris,  1881,  ii.  597  n.). 

2  Other  translators,  e.g.  F.  Wolff,  Strassburg,  1910,  take  the 
supplication  as  being  in  favour  of  the  speaker  himself. 
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ments  detailed  in  the  Inferno  of  Arta-i  Viraf,  the 
'Persian  Dante,'  are  but  too  faitliful  a  picture 
of  those  practised  at  the  Persian  court  (see 
Casartelli,  '  The  Persian  Dante,'  in  Januispji 
Memorial  Volume,  Bombay,  1914). 

Anyhow  the  Avesta  itself  draws  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  bad  kings. 

'  May  prood  Kings  rule  over  us,  not  bad  Kings,  O  Armaiii ' 
{Vs.  xlviii.  5). 

Especially  those  rulers  who  were  hostile  to  the 
Prophet  and  his  reform  are  denounced  and  con- 
demned to  eternal  perdition ;  amongst  them  is 
mentioned  by  name  one  Grehnia  (Ys.  xlvi.  11, 
xlix.  11,  xxxii.  12-14). 

A  word  must  here  be  said  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  royal  dynasties  and  the  national  religion. 
As  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
religious  convictions  of  the  great  Acluemcnid 
kings — at  least  after  Cyrus,  for  his  religious 
position  is  still  doubtful.  They  were  professedly 
and  devoutly  Mazdeans — though  the  present  writer 
is  by  no  means  yet  convinced  that  they  were 
Zoroastrians  in  any  sense  (see  his  The  lieliffion 
of  the  Great  Kings,  London,  1910;  per  contra, 
the  very  striking  arguments  of  Moulton,  op.  cit., 
especially  p.  4Uti.,  are  deserving  of  careful  con- 
sideration). The  Avestan  legend  represents  the 
Vishtaspa  of  the  Kayanian  dynasty  and  all  his 
royal  house  as  converts  of  the  Propiiet,  the  king 
playing  the  part  of  a  Constantine  or  an  Ethelbert. 
Coming  back  again  to  later  and  historical  times, 
the  relations  of  the  Arsacid  or  Parthian  dynasty 
(250  B.C.-A.D.  225)  to  the  faith  are  unknown  or 
obscure.  The  Sasanian  kings  (A.D.  226-651), 
however,  were  so  fully  and  completely  Zoroastrian 
that  they  made  the  Avestan  sj'steni,  in  the  greatly 
modified  form  in  which  it  then  existed,  the  State 
religion,  and  did  not  shrink  from  religious  perse- 
cution in  its  defence  or  interests.  It  was  under 
Shahpur  II.  (A.D.  350-438)  that,  according  to  the 
tradition,  our  present  Avesta,  i.e.  whatever  was 
left  of  the  original  scriptures  after  Alexander  the 
Great's  destruction  of  the  greater  part,  was 
collected,  revised,  and  corrected_  by  the  efforts 
of  his  gi-eat  prime  minister  Aturpat-I  Mara- 
spandan,  whilst  under  his  successor,  Yazdagird  II., 
the  edict  of  his  minister,  Mihr  Narseh  (A.D.  440), 
played  an  important  part  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  country.  In  the  Dlnkart  (vol.  i.  ch.  28)  we 
find  the  categorical  assertion  that  '  the  law  of  Iran 
is  the  Mazdean  religion'  (Alrdno  clCdo  dino  Maz- 
dayasno),  which,  together  with  other  indications, 
has  always  seemed  to  the  present  writer  to  point 
to  the  Dlnkart  as  essentially  of  the  Sasanid  era. 

V  LiTERATURK. — In  addition  to  writers  quoted  in  text,  W. 
Geiger,  Ostlrdmsche  KiUtur  irn  Altertinn,  Eriangen,  1882, 
p.  425 ff.;  F.  Spiegel,  ErdnUche  Altertkumskunde,  Leipzig, 
1871-78,  esp.  iii.  596 ff.,  where  he  endeavours  at  some  length 
to  prove  that  the  ancient  Iranian  kings  did  claim  divine 
parentage,  probably  from  Mithra ;  E.  Wilhelm,  '  Konigthum 
und  Priesterthum  ini  alten  Eran,'  ZDMG  xl.  [ISfeG]  102-110. 

L.  C.  Casartelli. 

KING  (Muslim). — i.  Sovereignty. — Originally 
in  Islam  the  concei)tion  of  sovereignty  was  directly 
theocratic.  There  was  no  doubt  on  this  point. 
Muhammad  ruled  in  the  religious  oi'der,  the  mili- 
tary order,  and  tlie  judicial  order;  and  in  each  of 
them  his  authoritj^  was  accepted  without  dispute. 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  adherents  seems  to  have 
thought  of  an.alyzing  or  dissecting  sovereignty. 
They  regarded  it  as  divine  in  its  source ;  Mu- 
hammad possessed  it  not  as  elected  by  men,  but 
as  a  prophet  sent  by  God.  Originating  thus,  it 
was  both  integral  and  absolute. 

This  conception  continued  during  the  period 
immediately  after  Muhammad,  which  is  called 
'the  perfect  Khalifate.'  The  first  successors  of 
the  Prophet  did  not,  indeed,  regard  themselves 
as  real  sovereigns,  that  position  belonging  to  the 


Propiiet  alone.  They  called  themselves  '  lieuten- 
ants,' whith  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  khallf.  ^ 
In  practice  they  preserved  their  sovereignty  in 
the  military  order ;  but  in  the  religious  and  judi- 
cial orders  the  Quran,  which  is  regarded  as  perfect, 
liad  fixed  tlie  law,  at  least  in  its  most  important 
points.  The  Khalif  hatl  nothing  to  add,  and  .sove- 
reignty in  these  matters  jiassed  into  the  hands  of 
specialists,  whose  duty  it  was  to  criticize  the  texts, 
and  to  develop  and  apply  tiie  princii)les. 

After  the  Arab  conquest  liie  Muslim  Empire 
was  immense ;  and,  as  it  included  regions  and 
cities  of  advanced  civilization,  administration  be- 
came complicated  and  difiicult,  and  the  Khalif  had 
to  delegate  a  large  part  of  his  sovereignty  to  minis- 
ters. These  were  known  at  first  by  tne  modest 
title  of  '  vizirs  '  {charcjis  d'affaires).  They  were  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  Empire  ;  it  might 
even  be  said  that  some  of  them  were  tlie  real  sove- 
reigns, until  the  day  when  they  were  crusiied  by  a 
caprice  of  their  master.  Vizirs  plaj-ed  an  equally 
important  role  in  the  Osman  Empire  after  the 
Turkish  conquest. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  history  of  the  Arab  Khali- 
fate,  during  its  decline,  the  general  state  of  the 
Empire  was  very  unsettled,  and  the  military  element 
assumed  predominance  over  the  administrative. 
The  Khalif,  his  power  gone,  was  confined  in  his 
palace,  and  the  actual  authority  was  exercised  by 
the  chief  guards,  generally  Turks  and  sometimes 
eunuchs. 

In  the  feudal  period  authority  was  divided  and 
subdivided  just  as  in  the  West,  but  in  a  less 
systematic  manner.  The  Khalif  had  now  only  a 
theoretical  power  ;  princes  of  various  races  formed 
kingdoms  for  themselves  out  of  the  dismembered 
Empire,  and  arrogated  to  themselves  a  sovereignty 
de  facto,  which  was  no  longer  of  a  theocratic  cliar- 
acter,  but  was  based  on  strength  of  arms.  The 
dynasties  which  they  founded  have  been  of  com- 
paratively short  duration.  The  Osman  Sultans 
constituted  a  stronger  unity  in  Isliim  than  that 
which  existed  under  the  Arab  Klialifs.  Their 
power  was  absolute,  except  that  they  were  re- 
quired to  respect  the  law  of  tiie  Qur'an  and  its 
interpreters  (mufti,' ulamd,  etc.),  and  were  depen- 
dent on  the  fidelity  of  the  troops.  This  despotic 
regime  has  lasted  even  to  our  day. 

In  Turkey  at  the  present  time  the  sovereignty 
resides  in  the  Parliament,  and  the  Sultan  is  only 
a  constitutional  monarch — a  system  which  brings 
the  Ottoman  Empire  into  line  with  the  other  States 
of  Europe,  but  which  it  is  difiicult  to  reconcile  with 
the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  Islam. 

2.  Legitimacy. — The  legitimacy  of  the  Khalif 
does  not  exactly  depend  on  the  manner  of  his 
election  or  on  a  law  of  succession  ;  it  is  derived 
from  the  proclamation  of  the  people.  This  pro- 
clamation consists  in  naming  the  sovereign  in  the 
Friday,  sermon  [khutha)  in  the  mosques,  and  in 
praying  for  him.  When  mention  of  a  Khalif 
has  thus  been  made,  without  arousing  protests,  in 
the  cathedral  mosque  of  the  capital  of  the  Empire, 
this  Khalif  is  regarded  as  legitimate.^ 

1  The  title  khalif  was  borne  by  the  first  four  successors  of 
Muhammad,  by  the  Uniayyad  and  'Abbasid  dynasties,  and, 
among  the  Shi'ites,  by  the  Fatimids.  Tlie  title  imam,  denoting 
'  president,'  was  in  use  among  the  sects  which  recognized  the 
right  of  the  descendants  of  'Ali.  The  title  amir  al-mxi'ininin, 
'  commander  of  the  faithful,'  was  given  to  tlie  Arab  Khalifs  ;  it 
had  been  used,  even  during  the  life  of  the  Prophet,  by  one  of 
his  lieutenants  in  the  year  2  A.n.  As  for  the  title  'Sultan,'  it 
was  in  use  among  such  secondary  dynasties  of  the  Middle  Ages 
as  the  Hamdanids,  the  Buyids,  the  Tulunids,  and  the  Ghazna- 
vids  froiu  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  It  was  the  title  of  the 
celebrated  Saladin  (Salah  ad-Din),  of  the  Ayyubid  dynasty. 

2  The  ceremony  of  proclamation  is  called  bVat.  Among  the 
Osmans  it  is  renewed  every  year  in  the  festivals  of  the  Bairani, 
under  the  name  of  muayad.  The  shaikh  al-islam,  in  these 
ceremonies,  kisses  the  front  of  the  Sultan's  robe,  and,  rais- 
ing his  eyes  towards  heaven,  prays  for  the  prosperitj'  of  the 
Empire,  and  for  the  preservation  of  his  Iligluiess.     Tlie  Sultan 
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A  legitimate  sovereign  might  be  deposed.  Among 
the  Osmans  deposition  is  regarded  as  just  when  it 
has  heen  authorized  by  a  fativd,  i.e.  by  a  decision 
of  the  shaikh  al-isldm.^ 

The  mode  of  succession  of  Muslim  sovereigns 
varied.  Muhammad  had  given  no  rule.  Abu 
Bakr,  his  first  successor,  was  chosen  by  the  most 
influential  party  in  the  Muhammadan  community  ; 
'Omar  was  designated  by  Abil  Bakr ;  Othman,  by 
electors  whom  'Omar  had  named;  the  election  of 
'All  was  contested,  and  led  to  civil  war ;  with 
Mu'awiya  the  dynastic  rule  was  established,  first 
in  the  family  of  the  Umayyads.  Even  within  the 
dynasties  the  order  of  succession  was  not  always 
constant.  Sometimes  the  Khalif  chose  one  of  his 
sons  as  his  heir  apparent ;  e.g.,  the  famous  Harun 
al-Rashid  designated  three  of  his  sons  with  entail. 
The  first  of  the  three,  Amim,  wished  to  oust  the 
second,  Ma'mun  ;  but  the  latter  revolted  and  Amim 
was  beaten  and  killed.  Among  the  Osman  Sultans 
it  is  rather  the  brother  who  succeeds ;  and  it  has 
often  happened  that  a  Sultan,  on  his  accession,  has 
put  his  brothers  and  nephews  to  death.  Formerly 
the  Empire  was  divided  among  the  brothers,  especi- 
ally in  the  Middle  Ages.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  Buyids  in  Persia. 

In  principle  the  Khalif,  who  was  the  president  of 
the  entire  Muhammadan  community,  had  to  be  of 
the  Quraish  race  ;  but  that  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Osman  Sultans.  In  order  to  legitimatize  them, 
it  was  admitted  that  they  had  inherited  rights  from 
the  ancient  Arab  Khalifs  when,  in  the  time  of 
Salim  I.,  they  conquered  the  sacred  cities  Mecca 
and  Medina. 

Among  the  Shi' ites  the  idea  of  legitimacy  presents 
a  rather  peculiar  religious  character.  Founding 
their  belief  on  certain  traditions,  they  hold  that 
Muhammad  had  designated  'Ali  as  his  successor, 
and  in  their  eyes  all  the  Khalifs  except 'Ali  and 
his  descendants  are  illegitimate.  This  belief  has 
given  rise  to  many  troubles  in  the  history  of  Islam. 
Secret  societies  have  been  formed  and  have  long 
Avorked  for  the  succession  of  the  'Ali  dynasties; 
they  succeeded  in  establishing  the  famous  Fatimid 
dynasty  in  N.  Africa  and  Egypt,  thus  named  from 
Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet  and  the  wife 
of 'Ali,  from  whom  it  claimed  to  descend. 

The  Malidist  idea  is  developed  in  the  sects  which 
maintain  the  rights  of  'Ali.  The  Mahdi,  a  sort  of 
king-prophet  and  expected  Messiah,  who  is  to  per- 
fect religion  and  to  begin  in  the  world  an  era  of 
happiness,  is  to  be  of  the  family  of  'Ali.  The  so- 
called  sect  of  the  Imamites  had  a  curious  idea 
about  him :  they  believed  that  the  Mahdi,  also 
named  imcun,  was  to  be  the  twelfth  descendant  of 
'Ali.  The  latter  being  dead,  having  disappeared 
at  an  early  age,  this  sect  professes  that  he  continued 
to  live  a  mysterious  and  endless  life,  from  which 
he  will  return  with  glory  when  his  hour  is  come. 
The  time  during  which  the  Mahdi  is  to  remain 
hidden  is  called  the  period  of  '  occultation '  (cf. 
Carra  de  Vaux,  Le  Mahom^tisme,  Paris,  1898, 
p.  134). 

3.  The  status  of  the  sovereign, — The  power  of 
the  Khalif  is  absolute  within  the  limits  of  the 
religious  law.  Theoretically,  he  might  dispose  of 
the  land  and  revenues  of  his  Empire.  The  principle 
is  that  the  soil  belongs  to  God,  and  consequently 

in  the  meantime  places  his  hands  on  the  shaikh's  shoulders,  and 
bends  his  head  to  kiss  him  (il.  d'Ohsson,  Tableau  giniral  de 
I'empire  othoman,  Paris,  1787-1820,  iv.  503,  550). 

1  e.g.,  the  fativd  which  was  given  for  the  deposition  of  the 
Sultan  'Abd  al-'Aziz  by  the  Grand  Mufti  Ha.saa  Khair  Allah  (the 
shaikh  al-isldm  is  the  Grand  Mufti  of  Constantinople) :  '  If  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  pursues  a  foolish  course  of  conduct, 
or  if  he  has  not  the  political  knowledge  necessary  for  governing ; 
if  his  personal  expenses  are  such  that  the  empire  cannot  support 
them  ;  if  his  continuing  on  the  throne  will  have  disastrous  con- 
sequences, must  he  be  deposed  ? '  Reply :'  The  law  (the  shariah) 
says,  Yes.' 


to  the  Sultan,  who  is  His  mandatory.  The  Sultans, 
however,  had  a  private  estate,  which  was  ahvaj's 
of  a  considerable  size.  Thus  under  Sulaiman  the 
Magnificent  the  private  estate  of  the  Sultan  pro- 
duced a  revenue  of  five  million  ducats,  Avhile  the 
general  revenues  of  the  Empire  were  only  a  little 
more  than  nine  million  ducats.  This  Sultan  reserved 
to  himself  the  right  of  granting  the  gi-eat  fiefs  ; 
and,  as  a  result  of  the  same  principle,  confisca- 
tions were  easy  and  remain  so  to  this  day. 

As  regards  taxes,  some  are  prescribed  by  the 
Qur'an  ;  such  are  the  tithe  for  Muhammadans  and 
the  poll-tax  for  non-Muhammadans.  Others  are 
administrative  taxes,  which  long  ago  acquired  a 
certain  regularity,  and  are  therefore  called  kdnfini, 
i.e.  'regular' ;  such  are  taxes  on  marriages,  law 
dues,  transit  and  warehouse  dues,  and  stamps. 
Besides  these  two  kinds  of  taxes,  the  Sultan,  under 
the  old  regime,  reserved  the  right  to  impose  as 
many  as  he  pleased.  Under  Sulaiman  the  JNIagnifi- 
cent  imperial  offices  were  sold,  but  not  military 
ofiices. 

Until  1877  the  Sultan  drew  as  he  pleased  on  the 
Treasury  for  the  needs  of  his  harim.  At  this  time, 
of  eight  million  Turkish  pounds  that  the  budget 
produced,  two-thirds  passed  to  the  palace.  The 
Sultan  published  budget  estimates,  but  he  began 
by  deducting  his  share  of  the  receipts.  He  had, 
however,  a  civil  list,  which  had  been  established 
since  1855  ;  at  first  it  was  £1,200,000,  but  was  re- 
duced afterwards  to  £800,000.  The  property  left 
to  the  mosques,  as  pious  foundations,  called  vxiqf 
property,  escapes  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan, 
and  is  inalienable.^  It  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  imperial  territory. 

Until  the  recent  revolution,  which  made  him  a 
constitutional  monarch,  the  Sultan  naturally  had 
the  right  of  declaring  peace  or  war.  He  has  always 
preserved  the  right  of  commander-in-chief  of  his 
armies.  He  had  the  right  of  life  and  death  even 
over  the  greatest  personages  in  his  Empire.  AYhen 
one  of  his  old  favourites  who  had  fallen  into  dis- 
grace received  the  noose  with  which  he  had  to 
strangle  himself,  he  accepted  it  as  an  order  legiti- 
mately given,  and  as  one  which  his  conscience  com- 
manded him  to  obey.  The  Sultan  was  recognized 
to  have  the  right  to  make  subjects  '  disappear,'  to 
dispose  of  the  life  of  his  wives  within  his  palace, 
and  even  to  order  massacres.  The  religious  system 
of  Muhammadanism  does  not  condemn  the  massacres 
either  of  the  Janissaries  or  of  the  Armenians. 

Islam  has  a  special  law  for  the  sovereign  regarding 
wives.  According  to  the  Qur'an  (xxxLii.  52),  he 
might  have  nine  legitimate  wives,  all  other  Muham- 
madans having  only  four. 

4.  The  ethics  of  the  sovereigns. — There  exist 
in  Muhammadan  literature  several  important 
treatises  on  the  ethics  of  kings.  One  of  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  Islam,  Faiabi  (t950),  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  '  Model  City,'  in  which  he  repre- 
sents the  princes  as  wise  men,  whose  principal 
thought  must  be  to  prepare  their  subjects  for  the 
happiness  of  the  other  life.  This  theory,  devoid 
of  any  practical  character,  is  only  an  adaptation 
of  the  Platonic  doctrines  (cf.  Carra  de  Vaux, 
Avicenne,  Paris,  1900,  p.  104).  Another  very 
well  known  author  who  studied   this  question  is 

1  The  institution  of  the  %i'aqf  furnished  a  means  by  which  a 
testator  might  save  his  fortune  from  confiscation.  The  Sultans 
very  often  confiscated  the  property  of  jirorainent  persons 
and  public  officials.  The  waqfs  might  be  bequeathed  to  the 
mosques  or  set  aside  for  some  ch.aritable  purpose.  The  founder 
designated  the  person  who  should  act  as  administrator.  This 
was  often  the  chief  minister  of  a  mosque  or  an  inferior  officer. 
But  sometimes  the  choice  of  the  administrator  was  left  to  the 
inspector  general  of  the  icwjfs  (d'Ohsson,  ii.  524).  Several 
Grand  Vizirs — e.g.,  Keuprulu,  Uaghib,  and  Baraiktar — tried  to 
secularize  the  waqf.  An  irade  of  1873  and  the  law  of  August 
23,  1875,  imposed  on  them  a  fixed  law  of  transmission  and  an 
annual  tax,  regTilated  according  to  the  estate  (A.  de  la 
Jonquifere,  Histoire  de  I'empire  ottoman,  Paris,  1881,  p.  617). 
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Mawardi  (t  1058).  He  \\Tote  a  treatise  entitled 
Kitdb  al-ahkdm  al-sultdniyija  (i.e.  Const  it  utiones 
politicie),  a  work  edited  by  R.  Enger  at  IJuiin  in 
1853,  and  recently  tran.-^Iated  into  French  by  L6on 
Ostrorog.  It  contains  the  theory  of  the  Khalifate, 
a  description  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  Khalif , 
a  study  of  the  diUerent  methods  of  election,  and 
a  definition  of  the  power  of  the  vizirs  and  provincial 
governors,  witii  an  indication  of  its  limits.  Tiiis 
treatise  has  been  highly  valued  in  Islam.  The 
same  author  has  also  left  a  collection  of  '  Counsels 
to  Kings,'  a  work  on  the  rules  which  ministers 
must  follow,  and  still  another  on  politics  and 
government,  entitled  '  The  Means  of  facilitating 
Reflexion  and  of  hastening  Victory'  (Tash'il  al- 
Nazar  wa-tdjll  al-Zafar ;  see  C.  liuart,  LitUra- 
ture  arabe,  Paris,  1902,  p,  242,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1903,  p.  243  f.). 

A  celebrated  Seljuk  vizir,  Nizam  al-Mulk,  the 
founder  of  the  academies  of  Baghdad,  Nishapur, 
and  Basra  (t  1092),  wrote  on  the  art  of  government, 
which  he  himself  practised  in  a  very  superior 
manner.  His  book,  entitled  Siassat  Adman,  'A 
Treatise  on  Government,'  and  dedicated  to  the 
Sultan  Malik  Shah,  has  been  edited  and  translated 
into  French  by  C.  Schefer  (Paris,  1891-93).  Al- 
though this  vizir  admits  that  kings  are  '  chosen  by 
the  most  high  God,'  he  allows  them  attributes 
which  are  not  specially  moral.  They  must,  ac- 
cording to  him,  respect  the  learned  doctors,  must 
love  a  pure  religion,  and  have  a  strong  faith ;  but 
it  is  not  their  domain  to  govern  religion.  Their 
duty  is  rather  to  occupy  themselves  v.  ith  economic 
interests :  to  drain  the  land,  to  build  bridges,  to 
found  villages,  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  to  build  strongholds,  caravanserais,  and 
beautiful  monuments.  These  works  will  gain  for 
a  prince  the  gratitude  of  his  people,  an  eternal 
recompense.  Nizam  al-]Mulk  recommends  kings  to 
guard  against  the  intiuence  of  women,  and  to  have 
scant  trust  in  ministers  of  another  religion.  We 
know  that  from  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest, 
Christians  have  been  employed  by  the  Khalifs  in 
their  administration,  and  have  rendered  them  great 
service.  This  custom  was  followed  also  by  the 
Osmans,  and  contmues  to  this  day  (cf.  Carra  de 
Vaux,  Gazali,  Paris,  1902,  p.  140). 

To  the  great  Persian  poet  Sa'di  (t  1264)  we  owe 
some  very  line  pages  on  the  ethics  of  kings.  The 
whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  Bustdn  (translated 
into  French  by  C.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Paris,  1880) 
is  devoted  to  the  duties  of  kings  and  good  govern- 
ment. Nushirwan  exhorts  his  son  Ormazd  thus  : 
'  Be  the  defender  of  the  weak,  and  sacrifice  your  rest  to  work 
.  for  them,  to  the  alleviation  of  poverty  and  misfortune.  A  kin j 
owes  the  crown  to  his  subjects  ;  .  .  .  avoid  g-rieving  the  heart 
of  your  people  ;  that  would  be  to  thoroughly  destroj'  your  own 
power.'  'The  people,'  the  poet  says  further,  'is  a  fruit  tree 
which  must  be  cared  for  if  its  fruits  are  to  be  enjoyed.' 

He  has  recommendations  for  labourers  : 

'  The  labourer  works  with  more  energy  when  he  can  count 
upon  peace  and  prosperity.' 
He  has  also  some  for  merchants  : 

'  The  king  who  oppresses  the  merchants  closes  to  the  people 
and  to  the  army  the  sources  of  wealth.' 
He  also  recommends  that  '  men  of  war'  and  'men 
of  advice '  should  be  befriended  and  soldiers  well 
paid.  Yet  this  great  kindness  which  the  poet 
wishes  to  find  in  the  sovereign  must  be  accompanied 
by  mistrust  and  craft ;  he  evidently  prefers  the 
latter  to  strength. 

'  While  clever  negotiations  may  assure  the  success  of  a  trans- 
action, gentleness  is  preferable  to  the  Ufe  of  force.  Instead  of 
traps,  sow  gold  under  your  steps  ;  j'our  benefactions  will  blunt 
the  sharpened  teeth  of  the  enemy.  The  empire  of  the  world 
belongs  to  cleverness  and  craft ;  kiss  the  hand  that  you  cannot 
bite  ;  lavish  caresses  on  your  enemy  as  you  would  on  your 
friend,  while  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  flay  him  alive. 
Dread  the  blows  of  the  most  humble  of  your  adversaries  ;  it  is 
the  drops  of  water  that  make  the  torrents.' 

Literature.— See  the  works  cited  throughout  the  article  and 
in  the  notes.  B.  CaERA  DE  VAUX. 


KING  (Semitic).— In  Semitic  languages  the 
usual  word  for  '  king  '  comes  from  the  root  ml  k. 
In  Babylonian  the  meaning  is  'to  advise';  this  is 
common  in  Aramaic,  and  occurs  in  Hebrew.  In 
Arabic  and  Etiiiopic  it  means  'to  possess,'  'have 
power  over.'  The  king  then  would  be  the  decider 
of  conduct,  the  .source  of  wisdom  for  his  people. 
It  is  best  to  take  the  subject  in  three  divisions : 
Syriac  (chiefly  Hebrew),  Babylonian,  and  Arabian. 

I.  Hebrew. — It  is  very  seldom  that  a  true  king- 
dom develops  among  nomads,  and  the  Hebrews  are 
no  exception.  Indeed  it  was  not  till  after  many 
years  of  settled  life  (tradition  says  four  hundred) 
that  the  government  crystallized  into  kingship. 
This  development  was  gradual — through  the  judges, 
men  of  mark  who  by  force  of  character  and  religious 
enthusia-sm  supplanted  the  tribal  chiefs  and,  for  a 
time  at  least,  usurped  their  authority.  In  the 
case  of  Abimelech  this  authority  became  hereditary 
in  the  second  generation,  but  this  was  largely  due 
to  the  fusion  of  Israelites  with  the  old  settled 
population,  the  Canaanites.  When  the  govern- 
ment was  finally  settled  in  the  person  of  a  king, 
it  was  in  direct  imitation  of  the  nations  round 
about  (1  S  8') — recognition  of  the  advantages  of  a 
lixed  central  authority.  The  older  tradition  be- 
lieved that  this  change  had  the  approval  of  God 
and  was  carried  through  by  His  instrument,  the 
prophet  Samuel.  (Later  tradition  .saw  in  this 
imitation  of  the  Gentiles  apostasy  from  God.)  As 
in  the  case  of  the  judges,  Saul  first  proved  his 
powers  at  the  rescue  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  then 
the  people  ratified  the  position  that  he  had  won 
for  himself.  Possibly  Samuel  had  looked  to  Ben- 
jamin for  a  king  in  the  hope  of  thus  avoiding  the 
jealousy  of  the  North  and  South.  Saul  the  soldier, 
however,  proved  unequal  as  a  politician  to  cope 
with  the  Philistines  ;  and  David,  the  idol  of  the 
South,  was  shown  by  events  to  be  necessary  to 
the  Hebrew  nation,  and  as  such  was  acclaimed 
king  by  all  parties.  But  even  his  genius  and 
personal  attractiveness  failed  to  create  a  national 
feeling.  The  kingdom  which  he  had  created  by 
his  resistance  to  the  Philistines  was  kept  together 
by  the  fear  of  a  hostile  neighbour,  and  split  along 
the  natural  line  of  cleavage  as  soon  as  that  fear 
was  removed. 

These  early  kings  were  little  more  than  the 
tribal  chiefs  of  nomad  days.  The  main  differences 
were  their  recognition  by  the  whole  people  and 
their  possession  of  a  bodyguard,  consisting  largely 
of  foreigners,  which  was  more  serviceable  than  the 
tribal  militia.  At  first  there  was  very  little  organi- 
zation. The  vagueness  of  history  suggests  that 
Saul  had  no  fixed  capital.  The  King  was  judge 
(2  S  14^^-),  general,  and  priest,  the  officers  set 
apart  for  these  duties  being  only  his  deputies. 
There  is  no  clear  statement  of  the  king  being  the 
chief  priest,  but  there  are  many  indications  that 
he  sometimes  exercised  priestly  functions.  In 
Phoenicia,  Tabnit  styles  himself  '  priest  of  Astarte, 
king  of  the  Sidonians,'  like  his  father.  His  son 
Eshmunazar  calls  his  mother  (she  was  his  father's 
sister)  'priestess  of  Astarte'  and  'queen,'  though 
he  himself  does  not  bear  the  priestly  title.  The 
story  of  Agag  shows  that  Saul  saw  nothing  wrong 
in  ottering  sacrifice  (1  S  15).  At  the  coming  of  the 
ark  to  Jerusalem  David  wore  a  linen  ephod  (2  S 
6'^),  a  priestly  garment  such  as  Samuel  wore  (1  S 
2^8 ;  cf .  also  Ex  28'').  Both  David  and  Solomon 
blessed  the  people  (2  S  6^^  and  1  K  8'^  cf.  Nu  6^3). 
The  priests  were  the  servants  of  the  king,  to  be 
deposed  or  appointed  at  pleasure  (1  K  2-^-^),  whUe 
David's  sons  were  priests,  as  if  this  were  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  royal  family.  Jeroboam  I.  prob- 
ablj'  acted  as  priest  (1  K  12^). 

The  army  was  a  militia,  and  campaigns  seem  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  summer.     But  a  point 
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was  given  to  this  army  by  the  institution  of  the 
royal  bodyguard  of  mercenaries.  Under  David  the 
captain  was  apparently  a  Philistine,  and  loj'alty 
to  their  master  was  stronger  than  other  motives. 
It  was  the  fidelity  of  these  hirelings  that  prevented 
Absalom  from  sweeping  the  country  at  the  outset 
of  his  rebellion. 

We  have  no  certain  information  about  the  revenue 
of  the  early  kings.  As  tradition  insists  on  the 
lowly  origin  of  both  Saul  and  David,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  from  the  first  they  had  a  regular  revenue 
from  taxation  apart  from  the  booty  that  they 
might  win  in  war.  Jg  9*  makes  it  probable  that 
in  those  times  taxes  were  not  unknown,  and  that 
each  State  had  its  treasury.  1  S  17^  assumes  that 
taxes  were  the  regular  thing  in  the  days  of  Saul. 
It  is  significant  that  in  the  second  list  of  David's 
officials  (2  S  20-^)  an  addition  is  made  to  the  earlier 
(2  S  8^^^-) — the  overseer  of  the  tribute.  The  later 
version  of  Saul's  appointment  assumes  a  tax  of 
10  per  cent.  It  is  assumed  on  the  strength  of  1  S 
16^"  and  a  few  other  verses  that  the  kings  were 
frequently  the  recipients  of  presents ;  but  prob- 
ably these  were,  like  gratitude,  in  expectation  of 
favours  to  come.  In  Solomon's  reign  an  elaborate 
system  of  tax-collectors  Avas  set  up — a  system  which 
Avas  intended  further  to  break  down  the  tribal 
divisions  still  existing  among  tlie  people.  The 
king  also  possessed  certain  agricultural  privileges 
(Am  7'),  and  in  later  times  financial  emergencies 
were  met  by  special  taxation  (2  K  15'^  23^=). 
Solomon  is  credited  witli  a  large  income  from 
taxation  apart  from  the  profits  of  trade  and 
foreign  tribute.  In  addition  he  employed  the 
corvie  (cf.  1  S  8^^).  David's  kingdom  illustrates 
Ibn  Khaldun's  theory  that  a  dynasty  lasts  only 
three  generations  :  one  of  comparative  barbarism, 
one  of  organized  government  and  developed  luxury, 
and  then  the  crash.  Solomon  asked  too  much  from 
his  subjects  ;  the  splendour  of  the  court  was  bought 
by  the  impoverishment  of  the  countryside,  and,  as 
the  tribes  had  not  had  time  to  degenerate  into 
serfs,  they  broke  away  from  the  government  that 
pillaged  instead  of  protecting  them.  The  Phoe- 
nician kings  Avere  at  first  absolute,  but  later  their 
power  Avas  limited  by  the  nobles,  and  the  govern- 
ment became  an  oligarchy.  David's  successors 
Avere  not  equal  to  the  task  which  almost  crushed 
him — that  of  Avelding  Judah  and  Joseph  into  one 
nation.  While  in  the  North  the  throne  was  a  prize 
for  any  adventurer,  in  Judah  all  revolutions  left 
David's  family  the  crown — a  tribute  to  the  poAver 
of  the  king  of  all  Israel. 

As  a  general  rule  the  croAvn  Avas  hereditary, 
descending  to  the  eldest  son — the  chief  exception 
being  Solomon.  In  this  case  a  palace  clique  abused 
the  prestige  of  the  dying  king  and  the  authority 
of  religion  in  favour  of  its  nominee.  The  king  Avas 
a  sacred  peri;on  appointed  by  God  (1  S  24"  and  2  K 
9^),  and  in  him  centred  the  hopes  of  the  prophets. 
It  is  probable  that  anointing  referred  specially  to 
the  priestly  side  of  the  king's  character. 

2.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian. — Though  the  Baby- 
lonian rulers  of  whom  Ave  hear  first  Avere  Sumerians, 
yet  the  later  forms  of  kingship  are  developments 
or  modifications  of  Semitic  ideas.  In  the  earliest 
period  of  Avhich  anything  is  knoAvn  the  machinery 
of  government  was  already  Avell  developed.  We 
cannot  trace  the  beginnings  of  any  element  of 
social  life.  The  land  Avas  split  up  into  a  number 
of  city-States,  each  under  its  OAvn  ruler,  called 
either  'king'  or  'patesi,'  'king'  being  the  secular 
and  '  patesi '  the  more  religious  title,  signifying 
vicar  of  God.  There  is  no  clear  distinction  between 
the  tAvo  titles,  though  a  little  later  'patesi'  is  used 
for  a  vassal  king.  Thus  Eannatum  of  Lagash  (c. 
2900)  calls  himself  both  patesi  and  king,  Avhile 
Enannatum  I.,  Avho  reigned  a  little  later,  uses  only 


the  title  patesi.  The  early  rulers  of  Assyria  (c.  1800) 
call  themselves  Ishakku  (  =  priest-king).  What- 
ever his  title,  the  king  ruled  by  divine  right. 
Many  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  Avhich  a 
king  boasts  that  his  god  had  appointed  him  king 
of  his  land  and  shepherd  of  his  people.  'Thou 
hast  created  me  and  intrusted  me  Avith  dominion 
over  men'  (Nebuchadrezzar  [RaAvlinson,  P^  col.  1, 
line  55  f.]).  In  theory  at  least  the  king  AA^as  an 
autocrat,  however  much  his  poAver  may  have  been 
limited  in  practice. 

The  king  is  the  agent  of  his  country's  god ;  in 
the  treaty  between  the  cities  of  Lagash  and  Umma 
(before  3000)  the  patesis  of  the  toAvns  are  not  men- 
tioned at  all,  but  only  the  gods.  They  contended 
for  their  cities.  '  Patesi '  included  the  idea  of  priest, 
and  it  sometimes  happened  that  one  Avho  assumed 
the  style  of  king  kept  the  older  form,  even  putting 
the  priestly  rank  first  of  his  titles.  It  is  not  a 
very  big  step  from  regarding  the  sovereign  as 
agent  or  representative  of  the  god  to  considering 
him  the  manifestation  of  deity  or  as  himself  the 
god.  This  change  took  place  very  early.  Perhaps 
it  was  helped  by  the  rulers'  habit  of  putting 
statues  of  themselves  in  the  temples  Avhich  they 
built,  to  keep  themselves  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
the  gods.  Then  offerings  Avere  made,  not  to  the 
statues,  but  for  the  persons  Avhom  they  repre- 
sented. It  is  specially  noted  that  the  ofi'erings  for 
the  statue  of  Ur-nina  (king  of  Lagash  c.  3000)  Avere 
continued  during  the  reign  of  Lugal-anda,  perhaps 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  The  first  kings 
to  receive  divine  honours  Avere  the  Semitic  rulers 
of  Akkad,  northern  Babylonia  (c.  2600);  Shar- 
gani-sharri  is  called  the  god  of  his  land,  and 
Naram-Sin's  name  ahvays  has  the  determinative 
for  'god.'  Thence  the  custom  spread  to  the 
Sumerian  rulers  of  S.  Babylonia ;  and  Gudea, 
patesi  of  Lagash  c.  2450,  Avas  deified  after  his 
death.  About  fifty  years  later,  Dungi,  the  second 
king  of  the  dynasty  of  Ur,  ahvays  describes  him- 
self as  god,  and  a  temple  is  built  in  his  honour. 
In  later  times  Ashurbanipal  calls  himself  ofispring 
of  Ashur  and  Belit.  The  suggestion  that  the  deifi- 
cation of  the  king  is  due  to  Egyptian  influence  has 
not  found  favour. 

At  first  the  ruler  Avas  supreme  in  both  the 
secular  and  the  religious  sides  of  life,  but  in  time 
the  priesthood  developed  till  its  help  was  needed 
for  all  religious  actions.  Yet  the  king  remained 
priest  in  theory.  God  still  spoke  to  him  directly  ; 
Ishtar  visited  him  in  dreams  to  give  him  her  com- 
mands. Lugal-zuggisi  is  proud  to  be  called  '  pro- 
phet of  Nidaba.'  He  Avas  the  manifestation  of  the 
god,  but  also  the  representative  of  his  people. 
This  was  never  forgotten.  The  kings  of  Erech 
and  Lagash  are  priests  of  Anu ;  another  boasts 
himself  '  keeper  of  the  temple  of  Bel '  at  Nippur, 
and  doAvn  to  the  latest  times  the  Assyrian  kings 
are  priests  of  Ashur,  sometimes  giving  the  religious 
title  the  precedence.  A  son  of  Naram-Sin  became 
a  priest,  and  his  daughter  a  priestess.  The  priests 
Avere  ahvays  under  the  control  of  their  chief,  the 
king ;  their  subservience  appears  in  the  attempts 
of  the  oracle  priests  to  find  in  omens  that  Avere 
obviously  unfavourable  meanings  pleasing  to  the 
king. 

Another  aspect  of  this  is  the  national  significance 
of  the  king's  person  :  a  calamity  to  him  is  a  national 
disaster ;  hence  the  elaborate  rules  that  fence  his 
conduct.  All  ill  omens  must  be  kept  far  from  him. 
Thus  the  ceremonies  for  the  purification  of  a  king 
are  miich  longer  and  more  complicated  than  in  the 
case  of  a  private  person ;  royalty  is  so  dangerous 
that  the  king  has  become  the  slave  of  the  priest- 
hood. On  five  days  in  the  month  he  must  not 
touch  animal  food,  nor  change  his  garments,  neither 
dare  he  bring  an  offering  to  the  gods.     Thus  the 
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question  whether  certain  of  the  penitential  psahns 
are  individual  or  national  is  beside  the  point  ;  it  is 
the  king,  tlie  peoijle's  representative,  who  speaks 
for  tiie  nation.  The  law  tells  the  same  tale.  The 
court  sits  in  a  temple,  and  the  oath  is  taken  in  the 
name  of  a  god  or  gods,  and  sometimes  in  the  king's 
name  also  ;  yet  he  is  tlie  final  court  of  appeal  (cf. 
the  Hebrew  oaths  '  by  the  life  of  Jahweh  '  and  '  by 
the  life  of  the  king,'  also  the  association  of  Tiglatli- 
pileser  and  a  goil  in  Darrekub's  inscription  from 
Zenjirli).  As  lawgiver  he  is  guided  by  social  and 
political  expediency,  but  his  decrees  are  published 
under  divine  auspices.  The  series  of  omens  founded 
on  the  exploits  (wliether  real  or  imaginary  is  im- 
material) of  Sargon  I.  can  hardly  be  explained  on 
the  ground  of  the  political  importance  of  these 
exploits.  It  was  the  deeds  of  a  hero  peculiarly 
under  divine  protection  that  became  normative  for 
future  ages. 

Naturally  the  king  was  absolute,  but  he  was  tlie 
'  shepherd  of  his  people,'  and  tlie  government  was 
always  rather  patriarchal.  The  people  had  their 
rights,  M'hich  the  monarch  could  not  outrage.  The 
splendid  title  '  king  of  righteousness '  was  not 
borne  altogether  in  vain.  In  the  South  we  have 
a  witness  in  the  reforms  of  Urukaginu  of  Lagasli 
(c.  2800)  and  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  while  in 
Assyria,  even  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  power,  any 
person  could  make  a  written  appeal  to  the  king. 
Though  the  Assyrians  are  unpleasantly  notorious 
for  bloodthirsty  cruelty,  they  devoted  great  care 
to  the  internal  economy  of  their  own  land.  Not 
only  was  Assyria  plentifully  supplied  with  cattle 
of  all  sorts,  the  booty  of  innumerable  wars,  but 
the  kings  introduced  new  trees,  and  in  other  ways 
encouraged  agriculture.  The  system  of  irrigation 
was,  of  course,  their  constant  care.  From  the  first 
the  throne  was  hereditary,  though  we  do  not  know 
whether  primogeniture  was  the  rule.  In  Assyria 
it  is  claimed  that  for  fifteen  hundred  years  the 
crown  descended  from  father  to  son.  The  king's 
material  power  rested  on  the  army.  The  idea  that 
the  king  owned  his  domain  had  long  since  died  out, 
yet  part  of  the  soil  belonged  specially  to  the  State, 
being  held  on  feudal  tenure.  The  occupier  was 
bound  to  military  service,  in  payment  for  which  he 
held  his  fief.  This  could  not  be  alienated,  and  in 
default  of  heirs  returned  to  the  State.  If  the 
OAvner  were  summoned  for  service  and  had  no  one 
to  leave  in  charge  of  his  land,  the  State  appointed 
a  bailiff,  who  was  charged  to  pay  one-third  of  the 
produce  to  the  owner's  family.  In  addition,  the 
feudatories  had  certain  privileges,  were,  to  some 
extent,  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  ordinarj- officials, 
and  were  not  liable  to  the  corvee.  The  Assyrian 
government  appears  to  have  lived  often  on  the 
tribute  of  vassal  States. 

3.  Arabian. — It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  no  settled  government  has  evolved  among  the 
nomads  of  Arabia.  The  dynasties  of  ^ira  and 
Ghassan  are  only  apparent  exceptions.  All  Aralnan 
States  have  had  their  centre  in  the  cities  that  lie 
on  the  borders  of  the  country,  open  to  foreign 
influence  by  land  or  sea.  Among  the  nomads 
the  tribal  chief  is  the  leader  in  war,  but  at  other 
times  he  has  only  ad\d.sory  authority  and  the 
weight  of  personal  influence.  Even  among  the 
settled  tribes  in  the  hinterland  of  Aden  it  is  often 
impossible  to  put  a  criminal  to  death  ;  for  by  so 
doing  the  chief  (he  calls  himself  '  Sultan ')  would 
expose  himself  to  the  dangers  of  a  blood-feud. 

Among  the  fertile  valleys  of  Yemen  it  was 
different,  and  at  an  early  date  settled  States  came 
into  being.  Unfortunately,  the  materials  for  a 
study  of  this  period  are  scanty  and  largely  inacces- 
sible. No  agreement  has  yet  been  reached  as  to 
the  date  of  many  of  the  inscriptions,  the  two 
schools   of    interpretation  differing    by  some   six 


hundred  years.  The  cliief  States  were  (I)  the 
Yemen,  ruled  by  two  dj'nasties  having  their 
capitals  at  Sirwan  and  Ma'rib,  and  later  by  the 
Himyarite  kings  of  Saba  and  Dhu  Kaidan  known 
to  Arabic  tradition  as  Tubba's  ;  (2)  Main  or  Ma'an 
in  the  Jauf ;  (3)  Qataban  ;  and  (4)  yadraniaut. 
Tlie  date  of  the  kings  of  Ma'an  is  uncertain.  In 
Yemen  the  earliest  rulers  were  the  mkrh,  prob- 
ably Mukarribs,  the  priest-kings  of  Sirwali.  We 
liave  the  names  of  thirteen  princes  who  ruled 
between  the  9th  and  the  6th  cent.  D.C.,  but  their 
functions  and  powers  are  unknown.  The  title 
seems  to  mean  'he  who  makes  ofl'erings.'  Their 
rule  probably  extended  well  to  the  east,  for  Sargon 
(715  B.C.)  mentions  one  Ith'amarathe  Sabiean,  pre- 
sumably one  of  the  dynasty.  The  name  occurs  on 
the  monuments. 

Next  followed  a  line  of  kings  ruling  at  Ma'rib, 
coming  to  an  end  about  115  B.C.  and  followed  by 
the  yimyarite  kings,  whose  kingdom  was  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Abyssinians  in  a.d.  525.  It  is 
probable  that  tiie  kings  of  Ma'an  were  contempor- 
ary with  the  earlier  rulers  of  Yemen  (Saba),  though 
Hommel  and  Glaser  would  put  the  first  of  them 
about  1500  B.C. 

The  royal  title  was  not  restricted  to  the  head  of 
the  State,  but  was  shared  by  his  sons.  In  one 
inscription  a  father  and  two  sons  bear  the  title, 
just  as  in  a  State  of  that  description  to-day  all 
members  of  the  ruling  house  are  called  Sultan. 
Elsewhere  Alhan  Nahfan,  king  of  Saba,  does  not 
give  himself  that  rank,  though  he  gives  it  to  his 
sons  (CIS  iv.  308).  Besides  kings  we  read  of  lords, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  people  were  divided  into 
classes  or  castes  ;  and  the  lords  in  their  inaccessible 
castles  may  well  have  been  as  independent  as  the 
feudal  barons  in  Europe.  According  to  one  tradi- 
tion, the  downfall  of  Dhu  Nuwas,  the  last  king  of 
Yemen,  was  largely  due  to  his  lack  of  control  over 
his  barons.  Women  held  an  honourable  position 
in  the  land  ;  two  together  appear  as  '  lords,'  and, 
like  the  king,  receive  the  commands  of  their  god 
through  an  oracle  (CIS  iv.  387).  Occasionally  the 
kings  seem  to  be  invoked  along  with  the  gods, 
though  in  a  secondary  place  {CIS  iv.  374) — remind- 
ing one  of  Babylonia. 

Two  other  States  rose  in  early  Arabia,  Hira  and 
Ghassan,  though  they  were  native  in  part  only, 
being  due  to  outside  influence.  Rome  and  Persia 
were  continually  annoyed  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Bedawin  into  the  settled  lands  of  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia, so  one  protective  measure  was  to  make 
friends  with  the  nearest  Arabs.  5ira  was  a  vassal 
of  Persia,  and  in  very  close  touch  with  its  over- 
lord ;  Arabs  filled  responsible  posts  at  court,  and 
Bahram  Gur,  who  afterwards  became  king,  was 
educated  at  ^ira.  These  States  closely  resemble 
the  rule  of  the  Kashids  at  Hail  in  the  last  century  ; 
the  Sultan's  power  rested  on  the  Bedawin,  who 
were  held  to  their  allegiance  by  tribal  honour  and 
presents  from  the  taxes  contributed  by  towns 
and  trade.  History  has  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  mixed  population  at  5ira — the  tent-dwelling 
Arabs,  the  Christians  of  the  town,  and  the  allies — 
a  mixed  population  which  for  various  reasons 
settled  under  the  government.  There  is  no  explicit 
evidence,  but  conditions  must  have  been  very  simi- 
lar in  Ghassan,  where  the  government  remained 
migratory  and  Roman  gold  lielped  to  uphold  the 
loyalty  of  the  Arabs.  Tabari  tells  us  that  Ga- 
dhima,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  ^ira,  was  a 
prophet  and  soothsayer,  suggesting  that  authority 
there  was  religious  in  its  origin. 

Muhammad  founded  a  State  where  divine  revela- 
tion was  the  supreme  law,  and  after  his  time  religion 
has  played  the  greatest  part  in  most  States  formed 
and  ruled  by  Arabs.  Ibn  Khaldun's  observation 
remains  true,  that  religion  alone  will  not  make  a 
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State;  the  feeling  of  nationality  must  also  be 
present  {Prolegoinena,  Beirut  ed.,  p.  159).  The 
Umayyad  Khalifs  claimed  to  be  the  successors 
of  the  Prophet,  and  made  this  the  chief  prop  of 
their  authority  ;  yet  their  power  depended  on  the 
solidarity  of  their  supporters,  and,  when  the  old 
strife  of  Qais  and  Kalb,  Mudar  and  Yemen,  broke 
out  afresh,  their  kingdom  collapsed  ;  till  then  they 
had  made  head  against  all  religious  revolts  of  "Alids 
and  Khawarij  (q.v.).  The  Carmatians  {q.v.)  can 
hardly  be  called  a  kingdom ;  yet  the  Imams  of  Oman 
claimed  first  spiritual  authority,  as  did  the  Wah- 
habls.  Leadership  might  be  hereditary  or  elective, 
but  religion  gave  power  and  opportunity  to  the 
strength  latent  in  a  tribe  or  group  of  tribes.  All 
these  States  are  small  copies  of  Muhammad's  great 
example.  There  is  one  exception,  the  dynasty  of 
the  Rasiilids  in  Yemen  ;  but  that  was  founded  by 
a  foreigner,  and  it  had  to  fight  continually  against 
leaders  whose  authority  was  spiritual,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Prophet.  After  the  fall  of  the  Rasiilids 
the  native  authority  was  exercised  by  a  spiritual 
head,  the  Imam.  See,  further,  '  Muslim '  section, 
above. 

Literature. — Hebrew :  the  Bible  dictionaries.  There  is  no 
special  literature  for  the  other  countries.  Phoenicia :  R. 
Pietschmann,  Gesch.  der  Phonizier,  Berlin,  1889.  Babylonia  : 
L.  W.  King:,  Sumer  and  Akkad,  London,  1910,  and  Chronicles 
concerning  early  Babylonian  Kings,  do.  1907 ;  M.  Jastrow, 
Religion  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens,  Giessen,  1905  £f.  Arabia  : 
C.  Huart,  Hist,  des  Arabes,  Paris,  1912  ;  R.  A.  Nicholson,  Lit. 
Hist,  of  the  Arabs,  London,  1907  ;  CIS,  pt.  iv.  ;  scattered  notices 
in  native  authors.  A.  S.  TrITTON. 

KING  (Teutonic  and  Litu-Slavic). — i.  Sources 
relating  to  the  Litu-Slavs. — In  seeking  to  trace  the 
early  historical  development  of  kingship  in  Northern 
Europe,  it  will  be  well  to  deal  first  of  all  with  the 
facts  relating  to  the  Litu-Slavic  peoples,  as  these 
provide  a  basis  also  for  a  knowledge  of  the  early 
Teutonic  conditions.  We  begin,  therefore,  by 
quoting  from  the  oldest  available  authorities  a 
number  of  references  to  modes  of  government  among 
the  Litu-Slavs  of  Eastern  Europe. 

(o)  The  Chronicle  of  Nestor  (ed.  F.  iliklosich,  Vienna,  1860, 
ch.  vi.) :  '  Thej'  lived  each  with  his  family  and  in  his  own 
locality  [i.e.  separate  from  one  another],  each  ruling  over  his 
own  family.' 

(6)  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Goth.  iii.  14 :  to.  yap  idvi)  ravra  SxXa- 
^rfVoC  re  Koi  "Ai'Tat  ovk  ap\ovTat,  Trpbs  avBpo^  €fb?,  ctAA.*  iv  8r}p.o- 
KpaTic^  eK  TToAaiou  ^iOTevov(TL,  Koi  fita  toOto  avTot?  rC>v  npay^drioy 
del  TO.  re  <njft.({>opa  koL  Sv<rKoKa  es  kolvov  ('  assembly  of  the  people ') 
ayerai. 

(c)  Mauritius,  Slrategicum,  ix.  5(ed.  J.  Schefifer,  Upsala,  1664, 
p.  218)  :  Ta  iBvri  Ttav  ^KXdputv  Kal'AvTooi'  o/aoSiatra  re  Koi.  ofjLOTpowd 
ri  ei(Ti  Kol  i\ev9ipa  n,r)5a/j.a)S  SovKovuBai  ij  apxe<TSat  neidoixfva 
.  .  ,  vo^t^HiiV  &€  ovTitiV  prfyojv  Kai  d<rvp.'f)6viti^  €\6vT03V  npoi;  d\Kri\ov<; 
OVK  aronov  Tii'as  avrCiv  jixeTaxeipife<79at  i)  \6yois  i)  fiiopoi?  xaX 
/LioXiaTa  Tou!  iyyvripia  tu>v  pLe6opCu>v  koI  toi?  aA\ois  €Kep\e<rdaL, 
iva  firj  ffpo!  ndvTa^  ^X^P"-  ^vtacnv  yj  /xofapxtW  iroiijoT)  (' .  .  .it 
will  be  well  by  means  of  conversations  or  gifts  to  win  some  of 
them,  and  especially  those  nearer  the  frontiers,  to  our  side,  and 
then  fall  upon  the  rest,  so  that  a  common  hatred  maj'  not 
bring  about  a  union  or  a  monarchical  government'). 

(•0  Pseudo-Ca;sariu3  of  Nazianzus,  in  his  theological  tractate 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent.  a.d.  (PG  xxxviii. 
985,  dialogue  110,  quoted  in  Archiv  fiir  slav.  Philologie,  xxxi. 
[1909]  579) ;  SicXaurii'ol  .  .  .  virdpxovaiv  avSdSet?,  avTovoixoi, 
aiofye/arfi/evTOi,  (Tvvex'^^  afatpoCyres,  crvuecrBi.oix.evoi,  f)  (rvvoSevoVTe^, 
TOV  <T<l)ioi'  rcyf/aoi'a  /cai  apxovra. 

(e)Con3tantinu8  Porphyrogenetus,  cJc^4d)nmis(rando/?nperio, 
ed.  Bonn,  1840,  p.  128:  dp^ovra^  Si,  olc  (fiacri,  raCra  rd  etivri  /xn 
e^fi  ttXtji'  ^ovTrdi^ows  [zupan  ;  see  below]  yepovTai,  KaOioi  Kal  at 
Koinai  SicAaPiViat  exovcTi  ro-rrov. 

(J)  Thietmar  of  Merseburg,  vi.  18  (iMGH,  'Script.'  iii.  [1839] 
812),  writing  of  the  Wilzi :  '  his  autem  omnibus  qui  communiter 
Liutici  vocantur dominus  gpecialiter  non  presidet  ullus ;  unanimi 
consilio  ad  placitum  suimet  necessaria  discucientes,  in  rebus 
efficiendis  omnes  concordant.  Si  quis  vero  ex  comprovincialibus 
in  placito  oontradicit,  fustibus  verberatur,  et  si  forinsecus 
palam  resistit,  aut  omnia  incendio  et  continua  depredatione 
perdit,  aut  in  eorum  presencia  pro  qualitate  sua  pecuniae  per- 
solvit  quantitatem  debit».' 

(g)  The  Chronicle  of  Boguchwal,  ch.  i.  (A.  Bielowski,  Monu- 
menta  Polonice  historica,  Lemberg,  1864-72,  ii.  473 ;  quoted  by  H. 
S'chreuer,  Untcrsucluingen  zur  Verfas.'simgsaeschichte  der  bShm- 
itchen  Sagenzeit,  Leipzig,  1902,  p.  73,  note  24):  'Lechitae, 
qui  nullum  regem  seu  principem  inter  se,  tanquam  fratres  et 
ab  uno  patre  ortum  habentes,  habere  consueverant,  sed  tantum 
duodecim  discretiores  et  locupletiores  ex  se   eligebant,   qui 


quaeationes  inter  se  emergentes  diffiniebant  et  rem  publicam 
gubernabant,  nulla  tributa  seu  invita  servitia  ab  aliquo  exi- 
gentes.  Gallorum  inipetum  formidantes  quendara  virum  stren- 
uissimum  nomine  Crak,  cuius  mansio  protunc  circa  fluvium 
Wislam  fuerat,  sorte  sibi  divinitus  inter  fratres  suos  Lechitas 
tributa,  in  eorum  capitaneum  seu  ducem  exercitus,  ut  verius 
dicam,  nam  iuxta  Polonicam  interpretationem  dux  exercitUB 
woyewoda  appellatur,  unanimiter  elegerunt.  Iste  Crak,  qui 
latine  Corvus  dicitur,  victor  effectus,  per  Lechitas  est  in  regem 
assumptus.' 

(h)  Adam  of  Bremen,  iv.  18  :  '  [the  Prussians]  nullum  inter  se 
dominum  pati  volunt.' 

(i)  Alfred  the  Great's  tr.  of  Orosius  (see  F.  Kluge,  Angelsdeh- 
sisches  LesebucKi,  Halle,  1902,  p.  36) :  '  p»t  Eastland  [i.e.  the 
Prussian  country]  is  swj-^e  mjcel,  and  pair  bi^  swyQe  manig 
burh,  and  on  selcere  byrig  big  cyningc.  And  pasr  bi^J  swySe 
mycel  hunig  and  fiscnaS ;  and  se  cyning  and  pd  ricostan  men 
drincaS  myran  meolc  (mare's  milk),  and  pd  unsp^digan  and 
pi,  pfiowan  drincaQ  medo.' 

(j)  Peter  of  Dusburg,  Chronica,  iii.  228  :  '  De  latrunculis,  qui 
LXX  regulos  terre  Lethowie  occiderunt.' 

(fc)  Privilegium  of  the  city  of  Bartenstein,  in  C.  Hartknoch, 
De  republica  veteruyn  Boriossorum  (quoted  by  O.  Heln,  'Alt- 
preussische  Wirtschaftsgeschichte  bis  zur  Ordenszeit,'  in  ZE 
xxii.  [1890]  162) :  '  reges,  nobUes  et  communis  popukis.' 

(0  Scriptores  rerum  Livonicarum,  Riga,  1846-53,  i.  587. 
Here  we  read  that,  in  a  general  rising  of  the  Samlanders  for 
the  purpose  of  demolishing  the  Memel  fortress,  there  was,  first 
of  all,  an  assembly  of  the  '  wisest '  by  themselves,  whose  de- 
cision was  then  to  be  submitted  to  the  public  assembly. 

(?»)  The  Olivcer  Chronicle  (Scriptores  rer.  Pruss.,  Leipzig, 
1861-74,  i.  680  ;  quoted  in  O.  Hein,  op.  cit.  p.  155) :  '  Illo  in  tem- 
pore erat  in  Warmia  una  generatio  ['  clan,' '  tribe ']  valde  potens, 
cjuae  dicebatur  Bogatini,  qui  simul  congregati  aediflcaverunt 
Schrando.' 

(n)  The  Arabian  traveller,  Ibn  Rustah,  writing  of  the  '  Russians' 
(as  regards  whom,  however,  we  do  not  know  whether  in  the 
writer's  day  [10th  cent.]  they  were  Slavs  or  Scandinavian 
Varangians),  says  :  '  When  any  of  the  Russians  has  a  matter 
against  another,  he  takes  him  to  law  before  the  Czar.  Here 
they  argue  their  case  with  each  other  ;  and  when  the  Ozar 
gives  his  judgment,  what  he  commands  is  done.  But  if  both 
parties  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Czar's  judgment,  the  final 
arbitrament  must,  by  order  of  the  Czar,  be  left  to  the  sword* 
(quoted  by  L.  K.  Goetz,  Das  russische  Recht,  Stuttgart,  1910, 
i.  191). 

2.  General  development  among  the  Litu-Slavs. 
— While  these  fragments  of  what  is  at  best  a  very 
meagre  literary  tradition  show  considerable  differ- 
ences in  date  and  place  of  origin,  we  shall  never- 
theless not  err  very  greatly  in  drawing  from  them 
the  following  general  impression  of  the  early  con- 
ditions of  government  in  Litu-Slavic  Europe.  We 
must  necessarily  take  as  our  starting-point  the 
family  union  {a,  g,  in),  which  formed  a  local  com- 
munity, and  was  governed  by  one  (a)  or  more  [g)  of 
its  members.  The  verb  used  of  this  type  of  rule  is 
Old  Slav,  vlasti  (of.  Lith.  wdldyti,  Goth,  waldan). 
The  rulers  themselves  are  referred  to  by  writers 
using  Greek  and  Latin  as  prj-yes  (c)  and  reguli  (j), 
and  in  A.S.  as  '  kings '  (i) ;  and  within  a  particular 
province  or  district  they  might  be  very  numerous 
{e.g.,  in  Lithuania,  seventy;  cf.  j).  In  their  own 
language  they  are  called  simply  staroste  (Czech 
coz  mi  starosta  eld ;  cf.  Schreuer,  op.  cit.  p.  59, 
line  49),  i.e.  y^povres  (e),  '  elders,'  and  this  term  is 
found  also  in  the  Prussian  district  (cf.  Hein,  op. 
cit.  p.  162).  Another  designation  in  current  use 
•wasz^tpan,  ironi  zupa,  'county,'  'disti'ict'(foii7rdi'oi/s  ; 
cf.  e),  as  regards  which  we  cannot  say  whether  it 
is  a  native  Slavic  word  cognate  with  Skr.  gSpd, 
'oxherd'  (lit.  'cattle  reservation'),  or  a  loan-word 
from  the  Turco-Tatar  family  of  languages  (cf. 
Archiv  fiir  slav.  Philologie,  xxxi,  [1909]  587,  note 
3).  Besides  the  pfjyes,  reguli,  '  kings '  of  the 
Prussian  region,  who  are  said  to  have  lived  in 
strongholds  and  drunk  mare's  milk — the  ordinary 
man  having  to  be  content  with  mead  (i) — we  hear 
also  of  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  viz.  '  discretiores  et 
locupletiores'  {g),  A.S.  ' ricostan  men '  (z),  no6i7e5 
{k),  the  'wisest'  (I),  who  take  the  place  of  the 
'kings'  and  are  sometimes  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  them.  In  times  of  danger,  again, 
these  men  of  rank  choose  from  among  themselves 
a  voyevoda  (g),  'duke.'  This  term,  which  means 
literally  'army-leader'  (cf.  O.  Russ.  voy,  'army,' 
voditi,  '  to  lead,'  and  is  already  found  in  the  Greek 
of  Constantinus  Porphyrogenetus  as /3oe(3(55os,  can  be 
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traced  in  the  Old  Polish  and  South  Slavic  dialects 
(see  below),  anil  may,  therefore,  be  safely  regarded 
as  a  primitive  Slavic  word,  ^\'llen  such  a  vot/evoda 
had  led  his  forces  to  victory,  he  might  become  a  rex 
(g).  The  position  of  these  clans  or  family  chieftains 
— voyevode,  rcguli,  starostc,  etc. — in  relation  to  their 
people  was  by  no  means  a  secure  or  permanent 
one.  If  their  rule  came  to  be  unsatisfactory  to 
their  subjects,  they  were  assassinated  at  a  meal  or 
on  the  march  {d).  In  particular,  their  authority 
was  everywhere  subordinate  to  that  of  the  tribal 
assembly  (b,  f,  I),  the  primitive  Slavic  name  for 
wliich  probably  a[)pears  in  O.  Russ.  vece,  Czech 
vcsce.  Vol.  u-icce  (?  connected  with  Skr.  vac,  Gr. 
Fewos,  'discourse');  for  the  uniform  and  charac- 
teristic feature  that  manifests  itself  amid  great 
diversity  throughout  all  Eastern  Europe  is  the 
democratic  type  of  social  order  in  which,  with  their 
intolerance  of  rule  in  the  proper  sense,  the  Slavs 
and  Litu-Prussians  lived  (o,  c,  d,f,  h).  In  some 
cases  the  affairs  to  be  resolved  upon  by  the  popular 
assemblj-,  where  disorder  and  violence  might  pre- 
vail (/),  were  decided  beforehand  by  the  '  wisest' 
(I).  We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  these  chiefs.  They  had  no 
power  to  impose  *  tributa  seu  invita  servitia '  (g). 
The  first,  in  fact,  to  introduce  regular  imposts 
(obroki)  among  the  Russians  was  Oleg  (879-912), 
as  we  learn  from  other  sources.  In  time  of  war, 
or,  at  least,  in  the  more  important  campaigns,  the 
command  was  assigned  to  tlie  voyevoda,  or  'duke.' 
We  learn  from  Peter  of  Dusburg  that  this  was 
also  the  practice  among  the  Prussians  (cf.  Hein, 
op.  cit.  p.  162).  The  reference  to  the  king  among 
the  Russians,  as  having  a  power  of  arbitration, 
perhaps  applies  to  Scandinavians,  and  not  to  Slavs 
at  all  (n).  Among  the  latter,  in  fact,  the  universal 
practice  seems  to  have  been  the  blood-feud  in  its 
most  ruthless  form  (cf.  Blood-FEUD  [Slav.],  vol.  ii. 
p.  733  ff.  ;  also  Peter  of  Dusburg,  in  Hein,  op.  cit. 
p.  166 :  '  nulla  compositio  potest  intervenire,  nisi 
prius  homicida  vel  propinqui  eius  occidantur ').  One 
important  duty  and  prerogative  of  the  clan-chief- 
tain, however,  was  to  decide  as  to  the  territory 
which  his  people  were  to  occupy — a  task  which 
Avould  frequently  fall  to  him  in  the  numerous 
migrations  of  the  age.  Such  an  assignment  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bohemian  legend  related  by 
Cosmas : 

'  Senior,  quern  alii  quasi  doruinum  comitabantur,  inter  cetera 
8U0S  sequaces  sic  affatur,  o  socii  .  .  .  sistite  graduni  .  .  .  baec 
est  ilia  terra  qua  in  saepe  me  vobis  promisisse  memini '  (i.  2  ;  cf. 
Schreuer,  op.  cit.  p.  77). 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  several 
clans  or  family-unions  lived  in  a  state  of  constant 
mutual  warfare,  that  they  were  all  essentially  alike 
in  their  social  structure,  and  that  they  could  be 
most  easily  subjugated  by  the  policy  expressed  in 
the  maxim  '  divide  et  impera'  (c). 

We  have  been  thus  far  unable  to  point  to  any 
fundamental  difference  between  the  Slavs  and  the 
Litu-Prussians  in  regard  to  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment. But  there  is  one  remarkable  feature,  not  as 
yet  satisfactorily  exi>lained,  peculiar  to  the  Litu- 
Prussians,  viz.  the  existence  among  them  of  a  chief 
priest  possessing  an  almost  supreme  authority.  Of 
this  personage  Peter  of  Dusburg  writes  : 

'  Fuit  autem  in  medio  nationis  huius  perversae,  scilicet  in 
Nadrowia,  locus  quidam  dictus  Romow,  trahens  nomen  suum  a 
Koma,  in  quo  habitabat  quidaui  dictus  Criwe,  quern  colebant 
pro  papa,  quia  sicut  doiuinus  papa  regit  uiiiversalem  ecclesiam 
fidelinm,  ita  ad  istius  nutum  seu  mandatum  non  solum  gentes 
praedictae  sed  et  Lethowini  et  aliae  nationes  Lyvoniae  terrae 
rej^ebantur.  Tantae  fuit  auctoritalis,  quod  non  solum  ipse  vel 
aliquis  de  sanguine  sue  verum  etiam  nuntius  cum  baculo  suo 
vel  alio  signo  nolo  transiens  terminos  infidelium  praedictorum 
a  regibits  et  nohilibiis  et  commitni  populo  in  magna  reverentia 
haberetur '  (.S'c-n'pt.  rer.  Pniss.  i.  53). 

3.  Points  of  resemblance  among  the  Southern 
Slavs. — Apart  from  this  figure  among  the  Litu- 
Prussians,  the  general   sketch  of  the  Litu-Slavic 


mode  of  government  given  above  holds  good  to 
a  remarkable  extent  also  of  the  Southern  Slavs, 
more  particularly  in  Montenegro  and  Herzegovina, 
almost  to  the  present  day,  as  we  learn  from  the 
accounts  of  F.  S.  Krauss,  Sitte  und  Branch  der 
Siidslaven,  Vienna,  1885,  pp.  24  fi'.,  58  ff.  etc.,  and 
P.  A.  Rovinsky,  '  Geographical  and  ethnographical 
Description  of  Montenegro  '  (Russ.),  in  CuUectivn  of 
the  Hoyal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Ixiii.  (1897),  esp.  p. 
158  ii'.  From  the  modem  system  of  government 
among  the  Southern  Slavs  we  may,  accordingly, 
glean  a  wider  and  more  precise  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  matters  among  the  ancient  Slavs  and  Litu- 
Prussians.  In  Montenegro  and  Herzegovina  like- 
wise our  starting-point  must  be  the  concei>tion  of 
the  tribe  or  clan  (pleme)  based  upon,  or  at  least  re- 
garded as  based  upon,  agnatic  kinship,  such  clan 
or  tribe,  again,  being  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
brotherhoods  (bratstva)  and  villages  (sela).  Those 
who  were  chosen  by  their  people  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  these  plemena  are  designated  in  various 
waj's,  e.g.  as  '  chiefs '  (glavari), '  elders '  (starey&ine), 
zupani,  and,  mostcommonly,  as  '  dukes '  (voyevode) ; 
certain  other  terms  applied  to  them  are  clearly 
borrowed  from  foreign  usage,  as,  e.g.,  guvernadur 
(Ital.  governatore),  sirdar  (from  l-'erso-Turkish ; 
Mod.  Pers.  sardar,  Pahl.  suldr,  O.  Pers.  *sara-ddra ; 
cf.  Mod.  Pers.  sar,K'vest.sarah — 'head'),  knrz  (from 
Teutonic  ;  see  below),  ban  (/Soedvos  in  the  Greek  of 
Constantinus  Porphyrogenetus,  from  Turk,  bayan, 
'rich').  A  number  of  these  titles  are  applied 
specially  to  the  heads  of  the  smaller  groups. 

The  position  of  these  chiefs  of  the  pleine,  if  we 
may  take  that  of  the  voyevoda  as  generally  repre- 
sentative of  the  others,  may  be  described  as  follows. 
The  voyevoda  was,  above  all,  the  leader  of  an  army, 
and  would,  of  course,  be  chosen  for  the  post  as  one 
who  had  specially  distinguished  himself  in  war. 
His  appointment  was  for  life,  although  he  might 
be  deposed  if  he  failed  to  justify  his  peoi)le's  choice 
— if,  e.g.,  he  fell  short  in  heroic  qualities  or  judicial 
ability.  He  could  bequeath  his  position  to  his 
sons,  though  not  without  the  consent  of  the  people, 
who  might,  if  they  regarded  the  nominated  son 
as  incapable  of  leading  them,  choose  instead  a 
nephew  or  some  other  relative ;  the  right  of  suc- 
cession, in  fact,  pertained  rather  to  the  bratstvo 
to  which  the  former  voyevoda  belonged,  or,  at  least, 
the  bratstvo  retained  the  privilege  as  long  as  it  had 
power  to  defend  it.  From  time  immemorial  certain 
eminent  families  had  possessed  the  right,  not 
indeed  de  iure,  but  de  facto,  of  appointing  one  of 
their  own  number  to  the  leadership  of  the  pleme. 
Among  the  Southern  Slavs,  accordingly,  thefamilies 
of  the  zupani,  bani,  and  voyevode  now  represent 
what  Ave  should  call  the  oldest  nobility.  But  the 
main  consideration  in  the  choice  of  a  leader  was 
always  personal  character.  The  voyevoda  was  at 
first  a  herdsman  like  the  rest,  and  it  was  only 
gradually,  and  mainly  as  a  result  of  his  military 
achievements,  that  he  attained  the  position  in 
which  at  length  he  controlled  all  the  external  and 
internal  affairs  of  hisjo/t'ww.  Various  honours  were 
then  accorded  to  him  ;  in  particular,  he  was  as- 
signed the  place  of  honour  at  the  top  of  the  table. 
The  present  writer  is  unable  to  give  any  informa- 
tion regarding  the  revenues  of  the  voyevoda  (as  re- 
gards tne  zupan,  cf.  Krauss,  op.  cit.  p.  27).  It  was 
only  the  stionger plemena,  however,  that  had  their 
own  voyevoda  ;  the  weaker  ones  put  themselves 
under  the  power  of  the  stronger. 

The  power  of  the  voyevoda  was  thus  in  some  cases 
very  great ;  nevertheless,  the  real  authority  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  exercised  it  through 
their  representatives  in  the  public  assembly  (sbor, 
skitpUina).  Each  pleme,  accordingly,  had  certain 
favourite  places  —  a  shady  grove,  a  full-flowing 
spring — at  Avhich  it  held  its  assembly.     The  as- 
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semblies  did  not  meet  regularly,  but  were  convened 
only  on  occasions  of  iniitortance,  as,  e.g.,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  voyevoda,  of  settling  a  long- 
standing feud,  of  adjusting  a  legal  dispute  that 
tlireatened  the  public  peace,  of  conducting  negotia- 
tions with  hostile  peoples,  etc.  The  several  brat- 
stva,  villages,  and  families  also  held  assemblies. 
The  separate  pleinena  united  only  in  times  of  great 
danger,  and,  as  a  rule,  like  the  ancient  Slavic 
family-societies  already  considered,  lived  in  a  state 
of  savage  warfare  with  one  another. 

4.  Corresponding  general  features  among  the 
Teutons. — From  the  Litu-Slavs  we  turn  to  the 
Teutons,  not  so  much,  however,  with  the  intention 
of  giving  a  detailed  and  complete  account  of  their 
forms  of  government — this  has  frequently  been  done 
already  (most  capably  by  H.  Brunner,  Deutsche 
Rechtsgeschichte,  i.^  Leipzig,  1906,  and  R.  Schroder, 
Lehrbiich cler  deutschen  Rechtsgeschichte^,  do.  1907) 
— as  with  a  view  to  showing,  in  connexion  with  what 
has  been  said  above,  that  the  same  (or  at  all  events 
a  very  similar)  mode  of  government  must  have  once 
obtained  among  the  Teutons  as  among  the  Slavs, 
and  that,  moreover,  in  the  earliest  historic,  partly 
indeed  in  pre-historic,  times,  that  mode  of  govern- 
ment had  attained  to  a  more  advanced  constitu- 
tional stage  under  Western,  i.e.  Celtic,  influences. 

The  most  comprehensive  political  term  used  by 
Caesar  and  Tacitus  in  connexion  with  the  Germans 
is  civitas,  'a  nationality,'  'a  State,'  Goth,  yiudn, 
O.  Norse  p/oS,  A.S.  yeod,  O.H.G.  diota,  cognate 
with  O.  Irish  tiiath,  '  people,'  Oscan  tuFto,  '  civi- 
tas,' Umbr.  tota,  'itrbs,'  Lett,  tduta,  'com- 
munity,' '  people,'  O.  Pruss.  tauto,  '  land,'  originally 
'  the  whole '  (cf.  Lat.  totus).  The  name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  a  subdivision  of  the  civitas  was 
pagus.  The  meaning  of  pagtis,  or  at  least  its 
original  meaning,  as  applied  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus 
to  the  German  institution,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  primary  signitication  of  the  Teutonic  word 
which  was  rendered  by  the  Lat.  pagus,  viz.  Goth. 
gawi,  O.H.G.  gewi  (Germ.  Gati),  'canton,'  'shire.' 
The  present  writer  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
theory  (cf.  Reallexikon  der  indogermanischen 
Altertumskunde,  Strassburg,  1901,  p.  799) — now 
accepted  also  by  F.  Kauflmann  (Deutsche  Alter- 
tumskunde, Munich,  1913,  i.  79 ;  questioned  by 
liietschl  in  J.  Hoops,  Reallexikon  der  germanischen 
Altertumsku7ide,  Strassburg,  1911-13,  ii.  s.v.  'Gau') 
— that  Goth,  gawi  comes  from  *ga-aw-ya-m,  that 
it  is  cognate  with  Gr.  otrj,  'village,'  wy-fj  (  =  ihFri), 
oiial  (=(pv\ai-  Kuirpioi)  and  thus  means  'local  union 
of  village  septs,'  i.e.  of  clans  united  in  villages. 
These  clans  are  doubtless  what  Caesar  {de  Bell. 
Gall.  vi.  22)  speaks  of  as  '  gentes  cognationesque 
hominum  qui  una  coierint,'  and  to  which  their 
'  magistratus  ac  principes  quantum  et  quo  loco 
visum  est  agri  attribuunt '  (on  the  assignment 
of  territory  by  the  chieftains  of  family-societies 
see  above).  They  are  also  to  be  identified  with 
the  consanguineous  communities  which  in  grave 
emergencies  could  send  some  thousand  warriors 
into  the  field  ;  the  jnigus,  in  short,  was  the  '  thou- 
sand '  (cf.  Eng.  '  hundred,'  as  the  division  of  a  shire, 
in  which,  however,  the  reference  is  to  families, 
not  soldiers),  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
y)usundi-fa]is.  The  Teutonic  pagi,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  were,  in  the  Roman  period,  subdivisions 
of  the  civitas,  must  certainly  have  been  relatively 
independent  in  earlier  times ;  and,  indeed,  as  late 
as  the  war  with  Arminius,  the  Cheruscan  pagus  of 
Inguiomer,  the  uncle  of  Arminius,  was  still  in  a 
position  to  maintain  its  independence  (cf.  Brunner, 
Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichte,  i.  115).  Thus  all  our 
available  data  combine  to  show  that  the  Teutonic 
gau — what  the  Romans  called  pagus — corresponds 
generally  to  t\\Q  pleme,  'tribe,'  'clan.'  which,  as 
we  saw,  existed  among  the  Slavs. 


Of  the  development  of  kingly  rule  among 
Teutons  as  well  as  Slavs,  accordingly,  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  form  some  such  general 
impression  as  follows.  Already  in  the  remote 
primitive  Aryan  period,  as  appears  from  the 
linguistic  group  Goth.  \)iuda,  Irish  tuath,  Osc. 
tcjFto,  etc.,  noted  above,  certain  clans  combined 
at  the  call  of  special  circumstances  ;  and,  just  as 
among  the  Slavs  such  combinations  were  placed 
under  the  leadership  of  a  voyevoda,  so  among  the 
Teutons  they  were  directed  by  an  '  army-leader ' 
(O.  Noi'se  hertogi,  A.S.  heretoga,  O.H.G.  herizogo) 
— a  fact  distinctly  attested  by  early  writers  ;  thus 
Caesar  writes  : 

'  Cum  bellum  civitas  aut  illatum  defendit  aut  infert,  nia»is- 
tratus,  qui  ei  bello  praesint,  ut  vitae  necisque  habeant  potes- 
tatem,  deli^untur.  In  pace  nullus  communis  est  magistratus; 
sed  principes  regionum  atque  pagforuni  inter  suos  ius  dicunt 
controversiasque  minuunt'  (de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  23) ; 
and  Bede,  speaking  of  the  Saxons,  says  : 

'  Non  enim  habent  regem  iidem  antiqui  Saxones,  sed  satra- 
pas  [A.S.  aldorman,  in  Beowulf  alder — precisely  like  the  Slav. 
starosta]  plurimos  suae  genti  praepositos,  qui  ingruente  belli 
articulo  mittunt  aequaliter  sortes,  et  quemcunque  sors  ostend- 
erit,  hunc  tempore  belli  ducem  omnes  sequuntur,  huic  obtemp- 
erant ;  peracto  autem  bello,  rursum  aequalia  potentiae  omnes 
fiunt  satrapae '  (HE  v.  10). 

But,  while  among  the  Slavs  such  combinations, 
formed  for  a  special  purpose,  soon  dissolved  again 
into  their  component  parts  (the plemena,  or  clans) 
when  that  purpose  had  been  effected,  they  must, 
among  the  Germans,  have  been  of  a  more  incor- 
porate and  more  permanent  kind  ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  this  important  advance  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  a  political  State  (in  place  of  the  primitive 
family,  or  clan-State,  which  was  longest  main- 
tained among  the  Slavs)  must  have  been  the  result 
of  influences  emanating  from  Western  Europe,  i.e. 
from  the  Celts,  as  the  primitive  Teutonic  word 
denoting  the  domain  of  the  y>iuda  (civitas),  viz. 
Goth,  reiki,  A.S.  rice,  O.H.G.  rihhi,  primitive 
Teut.  *rik-yo-m,  '  realm,' '  kingdom '  (Germ.  Reich), 
is  on  indisputable  linguistic  grounds  (cf.  Schrader, 
Reallexikon,  p.  451)  a  derivative  of  the  O.  Irish 
rige  (*reg-yo-m,  *rtg-yo-m),  and  this,  again,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic  term  for  '  king,'  O.  Irish  ri, 
ace.  rig  (cf.  Orgeto-rix,  Dumno-rix). 

As  regards  the  form  of  government,  the  civitates, 
as  they  were  called  by  the  Romans,  fell  into  two 
classes,  viz.  those  which  were  governed  by  a 
single  rex,  and  those  which  were  governed  by  a 
number  of  prinripes  from  the  several  j^agi.  The 
Teut.  term  for  the  king  of  a  nationality  (i.e.  rex 
civitatis)  appears  in  the  series  Goth.  y)iudayis,  O.N. 
jijoiSann,  A.S.  yioden,  all  connected  with  the 
■piuda  discussed  above.  The  chiefs  of  the  several 
2}agi  ('  clan-rulers,'  or  whatever  we  may  call  them) 
were,  no  doubt,  originally  called  'kings'  (O.N. 
konungr,  A.S.  cyning,  O.H.G.  chiming).  This 
word  is  related  to  Goth,  kuni,  'kin,'  'tribe';  it 
means,  however,  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
one  belonging  to  a  family  (i.e.  a  family  of  rank), 
but  rather  something  like  'king's  son,'  'prince,' 
being  derived,  in  fact,  by  the  addition  of  the 
patronymic  suffix  -inga  (cf.  Wulfing,  Atheling, 
etc.),  from  a  simple  form  *kuni-s,  '  king,'  which  is 
found  in  such  compounds  as  O.H.G.  ktini-7'ichi, 
'  kingdom,' A.S.  cynehclm,  '  king's  helmet.'  This 
*kuni-s,  or  *kunyo-s,  differs  from  kuni,  *kunyo-m, 
'tribe,'  O.H.G.  chunni,  'people,'  only  as  regards 
gender,  the  relation  of  the  two  being  exactly  the 
same  as  between  A.S.  Uod  (ma.sc),  ' princeps,'  and 
Uod  (fem.),  '  gens,'  or  between  Salian  Frank,  theod, 
'dominus,'  and  O.H.G.  diot,  'people'  (cf.  also 
Goth,  kindins,  '  ijyefxwv,'  connected  etymologically 
with  Lat.  ge7is,  gentis).  The  *kunyo-s,  one  might 
s.ay,  was  the  *kunyo-m  pei'sonified,  and  thus,  since 
kuni,  being  etymologically  identical  with  Gr. 
yivos,  Lat.  genus,  denotes  a  tribe  formed,  or  re- 
garded  as   formed,   upon  a  basis  of   kinship,  the 
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philological  evidence,  too,  brings  us  to  the  result 
that  the  pdcjas  (the  CJoth.  gaici ;  cf.  the  '  gentcs 
cognationesijue  hominuni '  of  Ctesar),  wliich  was 
governed  by  tiie  chuning  (nrinceps),  must  have 
been  a  group  closely  resembling  in  structure  the 
Slavic  pleme.  Now  the  more  frequently  the 
chuninga  {principcs pagoriim),  by  first  gaining  the 
leadership  in  war  (the  hertog-  or  voiii'.iHj(l(i-s\\\\t), 
raised  himself  to  the  position  of  the  king  of  a 
nationality,  the  more  generally  would  the  term 
chiming  come  to  bear  the  fuller  signification  of  the 
latter,  so  that  at  length  the  distinction  between 
■piitdans  and  chuning  became  quite  indefinite — the 
more  so,  indeed,  as  the  constitutional  position  of 
the  reges  [civitatum']  and  the  principes  [pagoruin] 
among  the  Teutons  was  in  principle  the  same  as, 
and  in  its  main  features  virtually  identical  with, 
what  it  w.as  among  the  Slavs  ana  Litu-Prussians. 
As  among  the  latter  peoples,  so  among  the  Teutons, 
the  7-egcs  and  principes  were  elected  by  the 
people : 

'  reives  ex  nobilitate  .  .  .  suniunt' (Tac.  Germ,  vii.) ;  'eligiintur 
in  isdeni  conciliis  et  principes '  (ih.  xii.)- 
Among  the  Teutons  likewise  the  kingship  was  to 
some  extent  hereditary — in  so  far,  namely,  as  in  the 
several  States  there  were  regice  stirpes,  i.e.  power- 
ful families  of  rank,  or,  as  it  might  be  put  with 
reference  to  the  Slavs,  powerful  irn^.v^ca,  who  were 
able  to  procure  the  election  of  one  of  themselves 
{e.g.,  the  son  or  other  relative  of  the  previous  rex 
or  jyrinceps).  As  among  the  Slavs,  moreover,  the 
tribe,  to  whom  the  king  or  prince  owed  his  election, 
mi<rht  also  depose,  expel,  or  kill  him — e.g.,  when 
under  his  rule  it  suflered  a  failure  of  crops  or  a 
disaster  in  war,  or  found  him  acting  contrary  to 
its  will  : 

'  Apud  hos  [Burgiindios]  .  .  .  rex  appellatur  Hendinos  [i.e. 
"the  first,"  connected  with  Irish  cet,  "primus,"  O.  Gaul. 
Cintugnatus  ;  cf.  O.H.G.  fnristo,  "prince,"  lit.  "the  first"], 
et  ritu  veteri  potestate  deposita  reniovetur,  si  sub  eo  fortuna 
titubaverit  belli  vel  segetum  copiam  nesfaverit  terra'  (Amm. 
Marc.  XXVIII.  v.  14). 

Among  the  Germans,  as  among  the  Litu-Slavs,  the 
rex  or  princeps  had  a  very  limited  power  in  re- 
lation to  his  people  : 

'Nee  regibus  infinita  aut  libera  potestas'  (Tac.  Germ,  vii.); 
they  were  obeyed  '  non  precario  iure  parendi '  (16.  xliv.) ; 
'  Verrito  et  Malorige,  qui  nationeui  earn  [Frisioruin]  regebant, 
in  quantum  Gennani  regnantur' (-4«ji.  xiii.  54). 
In  the  royal  as  in  the  princely  states  of  both  races 
under  discussion,  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  its  organ  was  the  public  as- 
sembly (Goth.  ma\>l,  O.N.  mdl,  A.S.  mceQcl, 
O.H.G.  mahal),  in  which  the  rex  or  the  princeps, 
or  whoever  else  happened  to  speak,  effected  his 
will,  not  by  the  iniiuence  of  his  position,  but  by 
the  personal  prestige  which  he  enjoyed  : 

'Mox  rex  vel  princeps,  prout  actas  cuii|ue,  prout  nobilitas, 
prout  decus  bellorum,  prout  facundia  est,  audiuntur  auctori- 
tate  8uadendi  magis  quam  iubendi  potestate '  (Tac.  Germ.  xi.). 
Finally,  the  Teutons  seem  to  have  resembled  the 
Slavs  in  providing  no  fixed  revenues  for  their 
reges  or  principes  ;  as  regards  the  Germans,  at  all 
events,  we  have  the  express  statement  of  Tacitus  : 

'Mos  est  civitatibus  ultro  ac  viritim  conferre  principibus  vel 
armentoruni  vel  fruguin  :  quod  pro  honore  acceptuin  etiam 
necessitatibus  subvenit '  (ib.  xv.). 

5.  Features  peculiar  to  the  Teutons. — There 
were  several  points  of  difierence  between  the 
Teutons  and  the  Slavs  with  regard  to  tiie  position 
of  their  rulers.  Among  the  Teutons  a  very  promi- 
nent part  of  the  duties  that  fell  to  the  king  or 
prince  was  his  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
law.  So  far  as  the  rev  is  concerned,  this  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  could  claim  a  por- 
tion of  the  compensation  paid  by  an  oU'ender 
(cf.  Tac,  Germ,  xii.,  'pars  multae  regi').  Of  the 
principes  Ctesar  writes  : 

'  Principes  regionum  atque  pagorum  inter  sues  iusdicunt  con- 
troversiasque  niinuunt '  (vi.  23) ; 
and  Tacitus  says : 

,'  Eliguntur  in  isdem  conciliis  et  principes,  qui  iura  oer  pagos 
vicosque  reddunt'  (Germ.  xii.). 


With  this  may  be  compared  what  was  .said  regard- 
ing the  Slavs  with  reference  to  the  extract  (n) 
(p.  7"2.S''),  though  it  was  there  observed  that  what  the 
Arabian  writer  says  of  the  function  of  arbitration 
that  belonged  to  the  king  (Czar)  may  not  refer  to 
real  Slavs  at  all.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the 
Chronicle  of  the  year  862,  the  Slavs,  in  appealing 
to  the  Varangians,  use  the  words  :  '  Permit  us  to 
seek  a  prince  who  will  rule  over  us  and  judge 
according  to  law'  (sur/ilU  pu  pravu)  •  but  in  tlie 
first  redaction  of  the  Russian  I'ravda  (i.  19)  it  is 
still  a  communal  court  of  twelve  members  (starci, 
'elders')  that  decides  legal  cases  (on  these  ques- 
tions cf.  L.  K.  Goetz,  op.  cit.  i.  passim). 

Another  feature  cluiracteristic  of  the  Teutonic 
king.ship,  even  in  primitive  times,  was  its  relation 
to  the  gods,  which  is  clearly  brought  out  by 
Tacitus  in  his  description  of  the  German  practice 
of  divination  : 

'  Proprium  gentia  equorum  quoque  praesagia  ac  nionitus 
experiri  :  publice  aluiitur  isdeni  nemoribus  ac  lucis,  candidi 
et  nullo  mortali  opere  contact!  :  quos  pressos  sacro  curru 
sacerdos  ac  rex  vel  princeps  (N.B.  a  single  i)rincej  civitatis 
comitantur  hinnitusque  ac  fremitus  obsen'ant '  (Germ.  x.). 

Here,  again,  the  present  writer  is  unaV^le  to 
adduce  any  clear  analogy  from  the  Litu-Slavic 
world. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  alike  on 
Teutonic  and  on  Slavic  soil  the  position  of  the 
king  or  prince  was  in  a  political  sense  a  distinctly 
weak  one,  and  it  is  only  among  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  Teutons  that  Tacitus  finds  a  more 
vigorous  grasp  of  royal  power  : 

'Trans  Lygios  Gothones  regnanturpaulo  iani  adductiusquam 
ceterae  Geniianorum  gentes  ;  nondum  tamen  supra  libertatem. 
Protinus  deinde  ab  Oceano  Rugii  et  Lemovii ;  omniumque 
harum  gentium  insigne  .  .  .  erga  reges  obsequium '  (Germ. 
xliii.).  'Suionum  [Swedes]  hinc  civitates  .  .  .  est 'apud  illos 
et  opibus  honos  ;  eoque  unus  imperitat  .  .  .'  (16.  xliv.). 

It  is  perhaps  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  Celtic 
term  for  '  king '  survived  only  in  the  Eastern 
Teutonic  dialect  (Goth,  reiks,  from  Irish  ri\g]), 
while  other  derivatives  from  rilg}  denoting  '  king- 
dom '  (Goth,  reiki)  and  '  powerful '  (reikeis)  are 
found  in  all  branches  of  the  Teutonic  family  of 
languages. 

6.  General  features  of  the  Teutonic  develop- 
ment.— We  are  now  in  a  position  to  summarize 
the  development  of  kingly  rule  among  the  Teutons. 
Our  first  datum  here,  as  among  Slavs,  Lithuanians, 
and  Prussians,  is  the  existence  of  agnatic  family- 
groups,  which  survive  in  the  pcigi  of  the  Roman 
writers  (Teut.  *  gn-mv-ya-m,  '  village  community 
of  blood-relations,'  Goth,  gcnoi ;  and  *  knnyo-m, 
'family,'  'clan,'  Goth.  knni).  At  the  head  of 
such  a  group  stood  the  clan-chieftain,  the  *kunyo-s 
(O.H.G.  chuning  ;  cf.  kuni-richi  above),  but  the 
actual  seat  of  communal  authority  was  the  public 
assembly  {*maylam,  Goth,  mciytl).  From  the 
earliest  times  these  family-groups  had  combined 
with  one  another  for  common  action  under  a 
chosen  leader  (*haritugen,  O.H.G.  herizogo),  so 
forming  groups  (*  fCuM,  Goth.  j)iuda),  which,  once 
their  object  had  been  attained,  were  as  a  rule 
soon  broken  up  into  their  component  parts.  Such 
temporary  combinations,  however,  tended  more 
and  more  to  follow  the  Celtic  model  and  to  be- 
come permanent,  even  in  times  of  peace,  and  at 
length  resulted  in  the  political  structure  which 
Roman  writers  call  a  civitas.  The  domain  of  a 
civitns,  again,  was  designated  *  rik-yo-m  (Goth. 
reiki),  a  Celtic  loan-word,  while  the  title  of  its 
chief  might  either  be  the  Celtic  term  *  riks  (Goth. 
reiks),  or  the  Teut.  *  'peu^ana-s  (Goth,  piudans),  or, 
again,  * kunyo-s  (O.H.G.  chuning),  the  name  aji- 
plied  originally  to  the  head  of  the  family-group. 
Frequently,  however,  the  civitas  itself  had  a 
plurality  of  heads  ;  but,  whether  it  had  one  or 
more,  the  real  power  was  vested  in  the  public 
assembly,    and    the    government     was,    at    least 
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originally,  of  an  essentially  democratic  form. 
Now  this  Teutonic  phase  of  kingly  rule  exerted 
an  influence  in  very  early  times  upon  the  East  of 
Europe— upon  Lithuanians,  Prussians,  and  Slavs. 
This  is  shown  in  the  clearest  way  by  the  evidence 
of  language.     From  the  Teutonic  sphere  come  the 

0.  Pruss.  rlks,  'kingdom,'  rikaut,  'to  rule,'  and 
rickausnan,  '  government,'  while  a  term  traceable 
in  all  the  Slavic  tongues — O.  Bulg.  kiinedzi,  Russ. 
knyazl,  Czech  knez,  Pol.  ksiadz,  etc. — was  bor- 
rowed in  primitive  times  from  the  Tent.  *  kuningas. 
These  derivatives  seem  to  indicate  that  among  the 
Litu-Slavs  likewise  royal  authority  was  here  and 
there  being  more  eflectively  established,  and  that 
there  were  movements  tending  to  pass  away  from 
the  old  family-State.  When  the  Slavic  chroniclers 
wish  to  convey  the  idea  of  real  authority,  of  actual 
government  in  a  political  State,  as  contrasted  with 
a  mere  management  of  afiairs  in  a  district,  they 
have  to  resort  to  the  borrowed  words  knyazenie, 
knyaziti,  in  place  of  the  native  vlasti,  vladeti  (see 
above,  p.  728'').  It  was  as  knyae  that  the  Scandi- 
navian Varangians  were  invited  by  the  Slavs  : 

'Our  land,'  said  the  latter,  '  is  large,  good,  and  blessed  with  all 
things,  but  there  is  no  order  in  it ;  come  to  be  knyae  among  us, 
and  to  rule  over  us '  {kuneziti  i  vladeti  nami  ;  cf .  A.  A.  Sach- 
matov,  Story  of  the  Invitation  of  the  Varangians  [Russian],  St. 
Petersburg,  1904,  passim). 

It  is  to  be  assumed,  though  we  cannot  follow  up 
the  subject  here,  that  in  an  early  epoch  true 
civitates  were  formed  upon  the  Teutonic  pattern 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  of  the  Slavic 
area — among  Russians,  Czechs,  and  Poles,  and 
doubtless  also  in  Prussia  and  Lithuania.  Among 
the  Southern  Slavs,  however,  the  primitive  family- 
State,  as  was  indicated  above,  survived  until  the 
political  reconstructions  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  the  Slavs  adopted  a  new  term  for 
'king'  from  the  proper  name  of  Charlemagne, 
who  came  into  hostile  contact  with  them  both 
in  the  East  and  in  the  South.  This  relatively 
modern  importation  appears  in  O.  Slav,  krali, 
Russ.  koroli,  Czech  krcil,  etc.  Here,  accordingly, 
we  have  a  phenomenon  analogous  to  what  had 
taken  place  about  a  century  earlier  among  the 
Teutons,  who  adopted  the  term  Kaiser  (Goth. 
kaisar,  A.S.  cdsere,  O.H.G.  kcisar)  from  the  name 
of  the  great  Csesar,  used  as  a  title  of  the  Emperors 
of  Rome. 

Literature. — This  is  given  in  the  article.  There  is  as  j'et  no 
special  work  in  which  ancient  Teutonic  and  ancient  Slavic 
modes  of  government  are  considered  in  their  mutual  relations. 

O.    SCHRADER. 

KINGDOM    OF    GOD.  — L   In  tee  OT.— 

1.  Introduction.  —  Behind  the  ideal  Kingdom  of 
God,  which  appears  in  the  prophets  and  psalmists, 
there  had  doubtless  been,  as  the  author  of  1  S  8^ 
assumes,  the  conception  that  Jahweh  was  Israel's 
King.  This  is  found  in  the  ancient  song  of  Balaam 
(Nu  32^1);  it  is  perhaps  reflected  in  the  name  Mal- 
chishua,  given  to  Saul's  third  son  ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  term  '  King '  is  applied  to  Jahweh  by 
the  earliest  literary  prophets  (e.g..  Is  6'',  Hos  10^) 
indicates  that  it  Avas  an  old  practice.  It  was  not 
peculiar  to  Israel  ;  the  Ammonites,  e.g.,  called 
their  supreme  god  Moloch  ( '  King ')  ( 1  K  i  F).  The 
Kingship  of  Jahweh  was  not  thought  to  be  lowered 
by  the  rise  of  an  earthly  kingship  in  Israel ;  at  least 
such  a  feeling  did  not  long  persist.  For  the  worship 
of  Jahweh  was  manifestly  promoted  by  the  centrali- 
zation of  the  government  under  the  kings,  and  the 
prophets  of  the  8th  and  7th  centuries  thought  of 
the  government  of  Israel  in  the  great  future  as 
vested  in  kings.  If,  then,  there  had  ever  been  a 
feeling  that  the  adoption  of  a  kingly  form  of  govern- 
ment was  equal  to  the  rejection  of  Jahweh's  rule, 
as  the  editor  of  Judges  and  Samuel  supposed  ( Jg  8-^, 
1  S  8'  12'^),  it  must  soon  have  been  overcome.     The 


presence  of  two  thrones  in  Jerusalem,  that  of 
Jahweh  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  that  of  David, 
was  regarded  as  normal  for  Israel.  But  Jahweh 
had  not  been  long  enthroned  on  Zion  before  the 
earthly  kingdom  was  divided,  and  the  period  of 
decline  began  which  was  to  end  in  exile  and  foreign 
domination.  It  was  in  this  period  and  against  this 
dark  background  that  visions  of  an  ideal  kingdom 
arose  in  Israel. 

2.  The  data. — Glimpses  of  the  coming  Kingdom 
of  God,  more  or  less  vivid  and  detailed,  are  found 
from  Amos  onward,  in  the  Psalms  also,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  historical  writings,  even  those  which 
deal  with  the  remote  past.  Of  these  data  none  can 
claim  to  be  much  older  than  the  age  of  the  first 
literary  prophets  ;  some  may  be  younger  than  the 
book  of  Daniel ;  the  larger  part,  however,  belongs  to 
the  period  between  Jeremiah  and  the  ftlaccabees. 
The  section  of  this  long  period  which  seems  to  have 
been  most  fruitful  in  visions  of  the  ideal  Kingdom 
is  that  of  the  Babylonian  Exile,  and  the  most 
barren  section  the  first  century  after  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  (516  B.C.),  uftles.s,  with  some  scholars, 
we  assign  the  last  eleven  chapters  of  Isaiah  to  the 
period  of  Ezra-Nehemiah.  The  three  events  that 
occasioned  the  most  clearly  defined  gi'oups  of  data 
regarding  the  ideal  Kingdom  were  the  approach  of 
the  Assyrian  power  (722-701  B.C.),  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  (586),  and,  the  destruction  of  the  Baby- 
lonian kingdom  by  Cyrus  (538).  In  view  of  the 
first  of  these  events,  Amos  and  Hosea,  Isaiah  and 
Micah,  spoke  of  a  great  future  beyond  the  ap- 
proaching day  of  evil ;  in  view  of  the  second, 
Jeremiah  wrote  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  last,  a  part  at 
least  of  Is  40-66  was  composed.  Tlie  Psalms  which 
contain  general  features  of  an  ideal  future  seem  to 
presuppose  such  an  acquaintance  Avith  the  nations 
and  with  suflering  as  came  to  Israel  Avith  the  Exile, 
and  those  Psalms  that  may  concern  an  individual 
king  of  the  Davidicline,  as  2,  18,  21,  45,  61,  72,  89, 
and  110,  are  most  easily  understood  as  written  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  Jahweh  and  the  ideal  Kingdom. — The  invari- 
able and  supreme  factor  in  tlie  great  future  is 
Jahweh.  On  this  all  prophetic  writings  are  at 
one.  Whatever  agents  assume  prominence  now 
and  again,  it  is  always  Jahweh  who  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  new  and  more  perfect  age.  It  is 
Jahweh  who  brings  back  the  dispersed  of  His 
people  (Am  9i«-,  Hos  ll'«f-.  Is  lin^-,  Mic2i2,  Jer  3", 
Ezk  lli'^-i9  etc.) ;  Jalnveh  who  gives  material  pros- 
perity in  the  land  of  Israel  (Hos  14^,  Jer  30^^  Ezk 
3425,  Is  272-^  Jer  31^  Ps  69^5,  Is  661^)  ;  Jahweh  who 
makes  a  new  people  for  His  new  land,  washing 
away  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zion  (Is  4'*), 
making  a  new  covenant  with  His  people  (Jer  3P''^^), 
giving  them  a  new  heart  (Ezk  ZQr^),  and  putting  His 
spirit  upon  them  for  ever  (Is  59^^) ;  Jahweh  who 
judges  the  nations  (Am  P  etc.),  brings  foreigners 
to  His  temple  (Is  56'),  and  sends  blessings  on  all 
flesh  (Is  2^  55^).  The  ideal  future  presents  itself  as 
a  time  when  Jahweh  reigns  in  Zion  over  His  people 
(Is  24-*,  Mic  4'),  and  teaches  His  ways  to  all  nations 
(Is  25®).  This  relation  of  Jahweh  to  Israel's  ideal 
future  is  rooted  in  Israel's  past.  It  is  not  some- 
thing quite  new,  but  a  glorification  of  the  old.  The 
Mt.  Zion  of  the  ideal  future  is  but  the  ancient 
mount  made  higher  (Is  2^),  and  the  new  people  are 
people  of  a  new  covenant  with  Jahweh,  more  in- 
ward than  the  old  (Jer  3P'-*^).  Thus  at  all  points 
the  ideal  Kingdom  is  an  idealization  of  the  greatest 
facts  of  Israel's  past. 

4.  Davidic  rule  and  the  ideal  Kingdom.  —  A 
common  but  not  constant  feature  of  Israel's  ideal 
future,  important  but  never  supreme,  is  the  element 
of  a  Davidic  rule.  Davidic  '  rule,'  or  house,  we 
must  say  rather  than  Davidic  '  king,'  because  it  is 
relatively  seldom  that  attention  is  fixed  on  a  partic^ 
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iilar  individual,  and  even  in  these  exceptional  cases 
it  may  be  doubted  wlietlior  the  prophetic  vision  ever 
rested  on  an  individual  who  was  tiiought  of  as 
having  no  successor.     A.train,  Davidic  rule  is  to  be 

J  (referred  to  the  term  '^lessiah,'  which,  as  AV.  H. 
Jennett  says  (Religion  of  the  Post-Exilic  Prophets, 
Edinburgh,  1907,  p.  348),  is  '  inconvenient  and  mis- 
leading.' 

Davidic  rule,  it  was  said  above,  is  a  common  but 
not  a  constant  feature  of  Israel's  ideal  future.  We 
find  it  in  Amos  (unless  9'"-  be  regarded  as  post- 
Exilic),  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah,  in  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  perhaps  in  Ps  2 
and  Ps  18,  but  there  is  only  a  shadow  of  it  (Is  55'*) 
in  that  section  of  the  OT  which  is  so  rich  in  visions 
of  the  future  Kingdom  (Is  40-66)  ;  it  is  not  found 
in  the  Minor  Prophets  (excei>t  in  those  mentioned 
above),  in  Is  24-27,  or  in  Daniel.  This  element  of 
Davidic  rule,  where  found,  is  of  very  unequal  signi- 
ficance. Thus,  e.g.,  in  Hosea  it  is  almost  lost  in 
the  glory  of  Jahweh's  presence  (3^).  In  Ezekiel 
it  is  obscured  by  the  ideal  temple  ;  the  Davidic 
representative  is  a  '  prince,'  with  princely  rather 
than  kingly  functions  (Ezk  45^  46-  '«  etc.).  In  the 
Psalter  it  is  represented  vaguely  at  times  (Ps  21 
and  61  [?]),  and  again  with  authority  (Ps  110).  It 
stands  out  most  conspicuously  in  Is  9"'-  and  IP'". 
This  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  Davidic  rule  may 
have  been  due  to  changes  in  the  political  environ- 
ment or  to  individual  peculiarities  of  the  various 
writers.  In  the  prophetic  outlook  on  an  ideal  future 
the  Davidic  house,  as  has  been  said,  is  more 
commonly  mentioned  than  an  individual  Davidic 
king.  In  Amos  and  Hosea  it  is  only  the  line  of 
David  that  comes  into  view  ;  in  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  an  individual  is  indeed  mentioned  (Jer 
23*^-,  Ezk  34^^  and  possibly  a  different  individual 
in  Ezk  2\^),  but  their  common  references  are  to  a 
royal  house  (Jer  33^^,  Ezk  37"^) ;  in  the  later  visions 
of  the  book  of  Zechariah  it  is  again  the  Davidic 
house  that  is  considered  (12^-  s-  w-  12.  131) ,  in  tjje 
Psalms  both  the  house  and  an  individual  king 
appear  (Ps  45,  72,  2,  110)  ;  in  2  S  l'^-''^^  the  divine 
promise  concerns  the  royal  succession  down  to  the 
end ;  in  Isaiah  and  jNIicah,  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
(1-8),  we  confront  primarily  an  individual.  In 
view  of  the  prevailing  prophetic  usage,  in  view  also 
of  the  fact  that  Jeremiali  and  Ezekiel  speak  of  an 
individual  king  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  royal 
house  that  is  to  exist  indefinitely,  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whetlier,  in  the  relatively  small  number  of 
passages  which  contemplate  an  individual  king,  we 
are  to  suppose  that  the  author,  in  any  case,  thought 
that  this  individual  was  to  be  without  a  successor. 
This  would  amount  to  attributing  everlasting  ex- 
istence to  him,  which  the  texts  nowhere  seem  to 
warrant.  If  claimed  for  Is  G'''-  and  Ps  110,  then 
these  passages  are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel,  for  an  individual  and  a  succession 
of  individuals  are  different  conceptions.  But  Is  G**^- 
may  be  concerned  rather  with  a  quality  of  govern- 
ment than  with  its  agents.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
hold  any  otlier  view  if  Isaiah  had  the  young  Heze- 
kiah  in  mind  as  the  man  through  whom  Jahweh 
was  about  to  introduce  a  new  era  for  Israel.  As  to 
Ps  110^  more  can  hardly  be  said  with  confidence 
than  this,  that,  if  there  was  in  the  OT  the  concep- 
tion of  a  Davidic  king  who  should  reign  for  ever, 
this  word  of  the  Psalm  would  seem  to  confirm  it. 
Alone,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  form  a  basis  for  such 
a  doctrine. 

It  remains  to  sketch  the  character  and  limits  of 
the  Davidic  rule  in  the  ideal  future.  This  rule  is 
conceived  in  general  as  an  improved  copy  of  the 
historic  rule  of  David.  The  name  *  David,'  not 
'  son  of  David,'  is  often  given  to  the  ideal  ruler,  as 
though  he  were  thought  of  much  as  a  re-ineavna- 
tion  of  the  heroic  king  who  was  a  man  after  God's 


own  heart.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  ethical 
character  of  the  ideal  ruler  and  line,  and  the  pictur.; 
in  this  respect  .surp.asses  all  that  was  ever  realized 
in  the  founder  of  the  royal  house.  Tiie  spirit  of 
Jahweh  rests  upon  him  (Is  11-)  ;  he  is  beautiful  and 
glorious  (Is  4*) ;  his  righteousness  is  so  perfect  that 
it  is  likened  to  the  righteousness  of  Jahweh  (Jer 
23*)  ;  he  loves  peace,  and  makes  it,  not  only  in 
Israel  but  among  the  nations  (Is  9^  11''",  Zee  G'-"-, 
Ps  72^- ''].  In  the  attitude  of  the  ideal  house  towards 
the  wicked  and  the  Gentiles  the  language  of  physi- 
cal force  and  a  tone  of  severity  are  employed.  Thus 
the  Davidic  ruler  slays  the  wicked  with  the  breath 
of  his  mouth  (Is  11'"'")  or  with  swords  and  arrows 
(Ps  45),  and,  unless  the  Gentiles  do  homage  to  him, 
he  will  dash  them  in  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel 
( Ps  2).  In  the  time  of  Isaiah  it  wasjthought  that  the 
nations  would  Hock  to  his  standard  (Is  11"),  but  in 
the  time  of  Ps  1 10  the  outlook  on  the  nations  is  one 
of  judgment.  This  function  of  judging  is  habitually 
attributed  to  Jahweh,  but  the  execution  of  judg- 
ment is  sometimes  given  to  the  king  (e.g.,  Ps  2, 
45,  110).  Thus  the  king  of  the  ideal  future  is  an 
ideal  man,  and  in  his  rule  he  is  an  idealized  David. 
The  picture  varies  with  the  times,  for  it  reflects 
what  the  leading  spirits  of  different  generations 
held  most  dear  in  a  ruling  house.  The  question  of 
natural  or  supernatural  cannot  be  raised  in  con- 
nexion with  the  king  or  the  royal  line  of  the  ideal 
future  (Is  7'^  9*,  Mic  5^,  historically  interpreted, 
do  not  transcend  natural  limits). 

5.  The  material  side  of  the  ideal  Kingdom. — 
The  ideal  future  of  Israel  is  invariably  bound  up 
with  the  land  which  Jahweh  gave  to  tlie  fathers. 
It  is  a  future  on  the  earth  and  on  the  hither  side  of 
the  grave.  With  Amos,  the  shepherd-prophet,  the 
material  fside  of  the  ideal  future  is  naturally  set 
forth  in  rural  imagery  (9'^),  which  is  variously  en- 
riched by  subsequent  writers  (Is  32'^  29",  Jer 
311-,  Ezk  34'3-«  36=5  471-13^  is  3025  si^,  Jl  3'«, 
Zee  14*).  To  the  material  blessings  of  Israel's  ideal 
future  Hosea  added  a  covenant  of  peace  between 
Jahweh  and  wild  beasts  (2'*) — an  image  elaborated 
by  Isaiah  (\\^-^)  and  the  unknown  prophet  of  the 
Exile  (Is  65=^).  Ezekiel  puts  extermination  in 
place  of  the  covenant  of  peace  (34-^),  a  circumstance 
illustrative  of  the  freedom  with  which  the  prophets 
handled  the  details  of  the  ideal  future.  With 
Isaiah,  the  city- prophet,  a  glorified  Jerusalem 
comes  into  the  foreground  of  the  vision  of  an  ideal 
future  (45  30'»  33-"),  Later  prophets  dwell  on  this 
feature  (Jer  33^  Is  623f-  60'^  m-%  The  inhabitants 
of  this  ideal  city  and  land  are  multiplied  until  the 
places  are  too  strait  for  them  (Jer  3U''-*,  Ezk  36"^'* 
37-'',  Zee  10'") ;  they  blossom  as  the  lily,  and  cast 
forth  their  roots  as  Lebanon  (Hos  14'*-);  a  little 
one  becomes  a  thousand  and  a  small  one  a  strong 
nation  (Is  60'--) ;  no  one  says,  '  I  am  sick,'  and  the 
days  of  the  life  of  a  man  are  as  the  life  of 
a  tree  (Is  33-^  05-^).  Once,  indeed,  the  prophetic 
language  rises  to  the  assertion  that  death  is 
swallowed  up  for  ever  (Is  25**),  which  is  probably  to 
be  regarded  as  affirming  no  more  than  is  affirmed 
in  Is  65=",  that  the  child  shall  die  a  hundred  years 
old.  Very  long  life  shall  be  the  lot  of  those  who 
inherit  the  ideal  Kingdom. 

6.  The  spiritual  side  of  the  ideal  Kingdom. — In 
the  prophetic  view  of  the  ideal  future  the  spiritual 
side,  though  resting  on  the  real  past,  departs  from 
that  past  more  widely  than  does  the  material  side. 
The  present  pai-agrapli  will  set  forth  what  is  implied 
in  the  statement  already  made,  that  the  supreme 
factor  in  the  ideal  Kingdom  is  Jahweh.  In  the 
first  place,  the  people  who  are  to  constitute  the 
community  at  the  beginning  of  the  ideal  firture  are 
a  'remnant'  (Is  4*  and  often).  They  are  the  good 
'  kernels '  that  Jahweh  does  not  suli'er  to  fall  and 
be  lost  (Am  9^),  the  chosen  ones  who  are  left  when 
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Jahweh  makes  a  '  full  end '  of  judgment  in  the  land 
(Is  W-'-).  Thus  the  beginning  of  society  in  the 
ideal  future  was  thought  of  somewhat  as  the  new 
planting  of  the  race  after  the  Flood.  The  new  stock 
is  not  sinless,  but  it  is  purified  and  ennobled. 
Even  Jeremiah  thinks  of  men  in  the  ideal  future 
as  needing  priestly  intervention  with  offerings  and 
sacrifices,  tnough  the  covenant  with  Jahweh  is 
then  written  on  the  heart  (Jer  3^^-^^).  With 
Ezekiel  the  need  of  a  temple  and  priesthood  is 
conspicuous  (40-48),  though  he  thought  of  the 
people  as  having  experienced  a  profound  change 
(37^). 

Nor  did  Isaiah,  while  declaring  that  every  one 
who  was  left  in  Zion  should  be  called  holy  (4^), 
think  of  a  sinless  race  of  men.  Like  the  post- 
Exilic  Malachi  (3'"^),  he  thought  rather  of  a  people 
who  were  morally  and  spiritually  quickened  and 
exalted,  but  yet  capable  of  sin  (Is  33'-'^).  The 
hopeful  prophet  of  the  Exile,  though  seeing  by 
faith  a  city  and  land  in  which  Jahweh  would  take 
delight  (Is  62'),  a  Zion  whose  children  were  all  to 
be  taught  of  God  (54'^),  and  all  righteous  (6P), 
nevertheless  believed  that  this  new  Zion  would 
have  a  temple  (44'-^),  and  seems  to  admit  the 
existence  of  sin  when  he  says  that  the  '  sinner ' 
being  a  hundred  years  old  shall  be  accursed  (65^"). 
Thus,  while  neither  the  little  company  with  whom 
the  ideal  future  society  begins  nor  their  descen- 
dants are  thought  of  as  sinless,  their  moral  and 
spiritual  state  is  indeed  exalted.  The  prophets  are 
fond  of  setting  this  forth  in  two  closely  related 
terms,  that  of  knowing  Jahweh  and  that  of  intimate 
association  with  Him.  The  new  Israel  shall  address 
Jahweh  as  Ishi,  'my  husband'  (Hos  2'"),  and 
Jahweh  shall  rejoice  over  His  people  as  a  bride- 
groom over  his  bride  (Is  62*,  Zeph  3^^).  Much  more 
frequently  the  happy  state  of  the  redeemed  in  the 
great  future  is  summed  upas  'knowing  Jahweh.' 
That  is  the  key  to  Isaiah's  vision  of  peace  (IP), 
the  fruit  of  Jerenuah's  new  covenant  in  the  heart 
(3P*),  and  it  is  promised  to  all  the  children  of  the 
tempest-tossed  Zion  (Is  54'^).  Of  the  depth  and 
vital  character  of  this  knowledge  we  have  indica- 
tions in  Hosea's  sorrowful  word,  '  My  people  are 
destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge '  (4®),  in  Jeremiah's 
connecting  it  with  the  new  inward  covenant  (3P^"^''), 
as  well  as  in  his  thought  that  the  shejiherds  who 
shall  teach  the  new  Israel  will  be  according  to 
Jahweh's  heart  (3^^),  and  clearly  in  the  statement 
of  the  Exilic  prophet  that  Jaliweh  Himself  will  be 
the  teacher  (Is  54'^).  This  is  a  knowledge  that 
permeates  the  entire  man,  the  will  and  the  heart 
no  less  than  the  understanding.  In  Ezekiel  and 
certain  post-Exilic  writings  the  moral  and  spiritual 
state  of  restored  Israel  is  conceived  less  profoundly. 
Ezekiel's  New  Jerusalem  is  dominated  by  ritual. 
He  speaks  indeed  of  a  new  heart,  but  it  is  to  be 
manifested  in  keeping  the  old  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances (36"^'-).  In  Joel  and  Zechariah  the  holiness  of 
redeemed  Israel  seems  to  be  thought  of  as  jihysical 
separation  from  everything  that  is  ceremonially 
unclean.  No  stranger  shall  jiass  through  Jerusalem, 
no  Canaanite  come  into  Jahweh's  temple  (Jl  3'^, 
Zee  14«). 

Such  were  the  prophets'  thoughts  of  the  individual 
member  of  the  ideal  Kingdom.  Other  features  of 
that  Kingdom  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Judah 
and  Israel,  which  had  been  separated  for  three 
hundred  years  when  Jeremiah  wrote,  are  again  to 
walk  together  (Jer  3i«,  Ezk  37^*-'^).  Justice  and 
righteousness  are  to  prevail  everywhere,  in  the 
wilderness  as  well  as  in  the  fruitful  field  (Is  32^^). 
Moreover,  the  new  knowledge  of  Jahweh  bears 
fruit  not  only  in  right  relations  between  man  and 
man,  but  also  in  great  joy  and  abiding  peace.  The 
redeemed  shall  not  sorrow  any  more  (Jer  31'^),  but 
shall  have  a  wreath  of  everlasting  joy  upon  their 


heads  (Is  35'").  Jahweh  will  create  Jerusalem  a 
rejoicing  and  her  people  a  joy  (Is  Qo^"^).  Such 
statements,  since  sin  and  death  are  still  to  exist  in 
the  ideal  future,  must  be  understood  in  a  relative 
sense ;  not  less  so  the  announcement  that  a  deep, 
universal,  and  abiding  peace  will  characterize  the 
new  Israel  (Is  2*  IP  32'*  54'»,  Zee  g'"). 

To  the  spiritual  side  of  the  ideal  Kingdom 
belongs  its  religious  relation  to  the  nations.  This 
is  variously  conceived  by  different  prophets.  It  is 
not  touched  by  Amos  or  Hosea.  According  to 
Is  2'-'-  all  the  nations  flow  unto  Jahweh's  house  in 
Jerusalem,  apparently  by  a  spontaneous  movement. 
Jahweh's  house  is  exalted  so  high  that  they  see  it 
and  are  attracted.  They  have  confidence  that 
Jahweh  will  teach  them,  and  they  come  with  a 
purpose  to  walk  in  His  ways.  Since  i^eoples  do 
not  readily  change  their  gods,  this  conception  of 
Isaiah  that  all  nations  would  be  drawn  to  Jahweh's 
house  implies  that,  in  his  view,  the  religion  of  the 
new  Israel  would  be  far  more  powerful  in  the  lives 
of  men  than  religion  had  ever  been  in  the  past. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  missionary  work  on  the 
part  of  Israel  in  the  conversion  of  Egypt  (Is  19). 
Jahweh  sends  a  deliverer  to  Egypt  in  a  time  of 
crisis,  and  in  consequence  Egypt  worships  Jahweh. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  prophet  appears  to  teach  that 
the  Assyrians  become  worshippers  of  Jahweh 
through  the  influence  of  Egypt.  This  outlook  of 
Isaiah  has  no  parallel  for  a  century  and  a  half,  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Exile  and  in  the  post- 
Exilic  age  we  hear  again  of  Israel's  religious 
relation  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  ideal  future.  In 
Deutero-Isaiah,  exclusive  of  the  Songs  of  the 
Servant,  and  in  Ps  2  and  Ps  72,  the  religious 
influence  of  Israel  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  its 
political  dominion,  and  owes  to  this  fact  a  certain 
tone  of  severity  (Is  45'''  60'-).  In  one  of  the  late 
visions  attributed  to  Zechariah  (14'^''^),  the  rem- 
nants of  the  nations  are  to  go  up  to  worship 
Jahweh  and  to  keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  if 
they  do  not,  they  are  to  be  punished.  Far  different 
is  the  conception  of  Jahweh's  purpose  in  Is  25, 
which  may  be  later  than  the  return  from  Babylon  : 
Jahweh  is  to  give  a  great  banquet  in  Zion  to  all 
nations,  and  is  there  to  destroy  the  '  veil  that  is 
spread  over  all  nations.'  There  is  no  hint  of 
political  subjection  to  Israel.  The  nations  come 
into  the  spiritual  light  and  joy  which  Jahweh  gives. 

Still  more  significant  is  the  conception  of  Israel's 
ideal  religious  service  to  the  Gentiles  which  is 
found  in  the  Songs  of  the  Servant.  It  is  not  now 
in  Zion,  but  afar,  in  their  respective  homes,  that 
they  receive  Jahweh's  salvation  (Is  49").  It  is  not 
at  a  banquet  given  by  Jaliweh,  but  through  the 
efforts  of  His  faithful  jieople,  that  the  nations  have 
the  'veil'  removed.  It  is  not  here  through  the 
largess  of  the  King  that  the  Gentiles  are  blessed, 
but  through  the  quiet  and  patient  testimony 
(Is  42-*-),  through  the  l)itter  suttering  and  martyr- 
dom, of  the  Servant  (Is  52'3  53'^;  cf.  Gl^).  With 
this  profound  view  of  Israel's  ideal  relation  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Gentiles  we  may  associate 
the  prayer  of  the  psalmist  (67),  that  God  would 
bless  Israel  to  the  end  that  His  salvation  might  be 
made  known  to  all  nations,  and  also  those  Psalms 
in  which  the  faithful  people  seem  to  be  Jahweh's 
'  anointed,'  to  serve  Him  among  the  Gentiles 
(Ps  68^"-  -•*•  '■^-  ^=  22-"-  ;  cf.  84»).  This  view  of  Israel's 
spiritual  relation  to  the  world  is  the  deepest  ethical 
thought  of  the  OT  on  the  subject. 

7.  "Realization  of  the  ideal  Kingdom.— To  judge 
intelligently  of  the  prophets'  visions,  we  must,  of 
course,  assume  the  prophets'  point  of  view.  When 
we  do  this,  and  look  out  upon  Israel's  ideal  future, 
we  see  that  what  the  prophets  anticipated  did  not 
come  to  pass.  The  great  pacific  king  of  Isaiah's 
vision  did  not  come,  nor  did  the  event  which  was 
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to  have  immediately  preceded  it,  that  is,  the 
breakini'  of  Assyria's  power ;  the  mountain  of 
Jahweh  s  house  was  not  exalted  above  the  hills, 
and  the  nations  did  not  flow  unto  it ;  Egypt  was 
not  brought  to  Jahweh  ;  nor  did  Egy^)t  lead  Assyria 
to  worship  the  God  of  Israel.  The  ideal  future  of 
which  Jeremiah  spoke  did  not  dawn  after  seventy 
years  (29'"),  nor  did  the  Davidic  deliverer  of  Ezk 
29'^'-^  arise  at  the  close  of  the  forty  years'  desolation 
and  captivity  of  Egypt.  The  hope  associated  with 
the  return  of  the  exiles  whom  Cyrus  released  (Is 
41iff.  45iif.  60)  was  not  fulfilled  ;  nor  was  Zerubbabel 
the  Davidic  king  who  was  to  bring  in  the  long- 
expected  day  (Hag  2-^,  Zee  6'^  4").  As  with  these 
hopes  which  contained  an  element  of  time,  so  with 
the  others.  The  vision  of  Jahweh's  glory  in  restored 
Israel  and  Zion — a  city  most  splendid,  a  temple 
surpassing  Solomon's,  and  the  Shekinah  rendering 
sun  and  moon  unnecessary — did  not  find  an  em- 
bodiment when  Jahweh  brought  back  the  captives  ; 
nor  did  the  reign  of  peace  among  the  nations  and 
peace  in  Nature  begin.  The  restored  people  were 
not  multiplied  until  they  overflowed  into  Gilead 
and  Lebanon,  the  land  was  not  more  fertile  nor  the 
hills  and  mountains  more  plentifully  sujjplied  with 
^\■ater,  life  was  not  prolonged  so  that  a  child  died 
a  hundred  years  old,  nor  was  prosperity  secure 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Judah  and  Israel 
were  not  re-united  on  the  return  from  Babylon  ; 
indeed,  Israel  never  returned. 

As  for  the  people  who  came  back  to  Jerusalem, 
they  were  not  the  men  of  the  ideal  future  of  whom 
Jeremiah  and  Deutero-Isaiah  had  spoken.  They 
■were  doubtless  a  chosen  remnant  in  respect  of  their 
loyalty  to  Jahweh  and  their  patriotic  devotion  to 
Zion,  but  the  literature  that  deals  with  post-Exilic 
history  plainly  shows  that  they  were  not  a  people 
in  whom  Jeremiah's  new  covenant  was  realized, 
not  a  people  taught  of  Jahweh  in  a  unique  manner 
and  established  in  righteousness.  The  one  con- 
spicuous event  of  the  prophetic  outlook  that  was 
accomplished  was  a  return  from  captivity.  This 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  on  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  the  prophetic  expectation,  or  to  have 
been  carried  out  with  the  glory  with  which  it  had 
been  depicted  ;  nevertheless  it  was  an  event  of 
such  surpassing  importance  for  the  development  of 
religion  in  the  earth  that  it  justifieil  the  promise 
of  those  prophets  who  had  sought  to  kindle  Israel's 
hope  and  faith  by  their  words  of  a  better  future. 

Another  fact  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connexion. 
The  prophets  themselves  were  well  aware  that 
prophetic  expectations  had  been  disappointed,  and 
yet  they  did  not  cease  to  speak  with  confidence  of 
God's  purposes  for  Zion.  In  734  B.C.  Isaiah  ex- 
pected, within  a  little  while,  the  Davidic  prince 
who,  the  Assyrian  power  having  been  broken, 
would  inaugurate  the  ideal  Kingdom  ;  and  then,  a 
generation  later,  in  702  B.C.,  though  his  earlier 
expectation  had  not  been  accomplished,  he  spoke 
again,  with  equal  assurance,  of  the  turning  back 
of  the  invader  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  age  (Is  30). 
Sennacherib's  army  was,  indeed,  turned  back,  but 
the  hoped-for  age  was  not  therewith  inaugurated. 
A  century  later,  in  the  new  crisis  that  had  arisen 
with  the  apiiroach  of  the  Babylonians,  the  projihet 
Jeremiah  put  the  new  future,  which  Isaiah  had 
looked  for  in  his  own  day,  beyond  an  exile  of  long 
duration.  Deutero-Isaiah  foresaw  Israel's  return 
in  connexion  witli  the  overthrow  of  Babj^lon  as  an 
event  of  the  near  future,  and  associated  the  ideal 
Kingdom  with  that  return  ;  and,  though  this  hope 
was  not  realized,  Zechariali,  in  those  very  da3's,  de- 
clared th3,t  Jahweh  had  returned  to  Zion,  and  that 
He  would  gather  His  dispersed  into  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem  and  would  do  good  to  His  people  (8). 
Later,  perhaps  much  later,  we  hear  an  unknown 
prophet  foretelling  that  after  the  distress  which 


was  to  befall  Jerusalem  the  new  age  would  dawn, 
when  Jahweh's  name  would  be  one  in  all  the  earth 
(Zee  14").  Thus  the  vision  of  an  ideal  future  which 
liad  arisen  with  Amos  and  Hosea  did  not  fade  into 
the  liglit  of  common  day,  though  its  realization 
was  again  and  again  vainly  though  confidently  ex- 
pected. As  time  passed  it  underwent  modifica- 
tions more  or  less  important ;  but  the  succession 
of  the  prophets,  undeterred  by  its  failure  to  become 
embodied  on  earth,  and  bating  no  jot  of  heart  or 
hope,  looked  for  its  realization  in  a  future  not  too 
remote. 

This  persistence  of  hope,  taken  together  with 
the  fact  of  a  considerable  element  of  change  in  the 
visions  of  the  ideal  future,  seems  to  show  that  the 
projihets  were  not  greatly  concerned  with  the 
particular  details  of  their  pictures,  but  were  estab- 
lished in  certain  gieat  principles  of  Jahweh's 
character  and  will.  Their  thoughts  of  times  and 
seasons,  of  agents  and  methods  of  fulfilment,  of 
fit  material  and  political  accompaniments  of  the 
coming  ideal  State,  might  vary  one  from  another, 
and  migiit  all  be  very  imperfect  or  quite  wrong  ; 
they  still  held  to  an  ideal  perfecting  of  Jahweh's 
gracious  will  in  a  glorious  Kingdom  for  His  cho.sen 
people.  Whether  the  vision  of  the  prophets  in  its 
essential  elements  found  its  fulfilment  in  Jesus  and 
His  work,  or  is  yet  to  find  it  there,  is  a  question 
that  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article. 

II.  In  the  NT.—i.  Introductory  note.— For  the 
study  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  NT  two 
points  are  of  fundamental  importance  :  (1)  the  use 
of  the  term  by  Jesus,  and  (2)  the  word  '  Church  ' 
as  used  by  the  earlj-  disciples.  The  present  article 
is  limited  to  the  former.  In  determining  the  con- 
tent of  the  term  '  Kingdom  of  God '  in  the  thought 
of  Jesus,  the  hope  of  progress  lies  in  a  more  careful 
analysis  and  valuation  of  the  various  sources  of 
His  teaching. 

The  apocalyptic  literature,  beginning  with  Dn 
-jis.  14^  influenced  the  form  rather  than  the  content 
of  Jesus'  teaching  on  '  the  Kingdom  of  God,'  or,  in 
particular,  on  the  consummation  of  that  Kingdom. 
Even  this  influence  is  often  exaggerated.  The 
Logia  contain  very  little  that  presupposes  an 
influence  of  apocalyptic  literature  (as  Mt  19'-* 
242«-28. 37-42)^  j^jjj  ^jj^  23  cannot  all  be  ascribed  to 
Jesus.  Ttie  thought  of  the  nearness  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  sprang  out  of  Jesus'  consciousness  of 
God's  presence  with  Him,  and  was  not  at  all  due 
to  the  apocalj'pses.  Moreover,  what  is  most 
characteristic  of  Jesus,  His  supreme  emphasis  on 
the  ethical-religious  life,  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
much  of  the  apocalyptic  literature,  for  the  authors 
of  that  literature  lived  in  visions  of  the  consum- 
mation. 

2.  The  data. — It  is  significant  that  the  term 
'  Kingdom  of  God '  (or  '  Kingdom  of  heaven ') 
occtrrs  in  the  material  which  is  peculiar  to 
Matthew  about  three-quarters  as  many  times  as 
in  the  Logia,  the  oldest  Gospel,  and  the  matter 
peculiar  to  Luke  taken  together  (Logia  eight, 
oldest  Gospel  eleven,  matter  peculiar  to  Luke 
three,  matter  peculiar  to  Matthew  seventeen). 
We  infer  that  it  was  a  favourite  term  with  the 
editor  of  the  I'lrst  Gospel — an  inference  that  re- 
ceives support  from  the  fact  that  he  has  sometimes 
prefixed  the  term  to  parables  where  its  une  appears 
to  be  extremely  vague  [e.g.,  Mt  25').  If,  however, 
the  term  was  a  favourite  one  with  this  editor,  we 
should  form  our  judgment  regarding  the  promi- 
nence of  the  conception  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  not 
from  his  usage,  but  from  the  Logia  and  the  oldest 
Gospel.  Having  regard  to  these  sources,  we  must 
say  that  the  term  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
emj>lo3'ed  by  Jesus  with  great  frequency.  The 
Logia  may  count  slightly  less  than  200  verses,  and 
the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  oldest  Gospel  a  few  more 
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tiian  that,  and,  as  was  said  above,  the  former 
source  contains  the  term  in  question  but  eight 
times  and  the  latter  only  eleven.  The  matter 
peculiar  to  Luke  contains  approximately  164  verses 
which  are  words  of  Jesus,  and  in  these  the  term 
'  Kingdom  of  God '  occurs  but  three  times,  while  in 
Matthew's  peculiar  material,  which  contains  about 
187  verses  which  are  words  of  Jesus,  the  term  is 
found  seventeen  times.  Further,  it  may  be  noted 
here  that  no  one  is  reported  to  have  asked  Jesus 
what  He  meant  by  '  Kingdom  of  God,'  and  that  He 
never  felt  called  upon  to  declare  in  what  sense  He 
used  the  term.  His  thought  on  the  subject,  like 
His  thought  on  Messiahship,  was  left  by  Him  to  be 
inferred  by  those  who  had  seeing  eyes  and  under- 
standing hearts.  His  handful  of  disciples  occupied 
Jesus'  thought  far  more  than  did  the  '  coming  of 
the  Son  of  man  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,'  and  the 
least  detail  of  their  spiritual  life  was  more  im- 
portant in  His  sight  than  all  the  computations  of 
the  apocalyptists  regarding  the  day  and  hour  of 
the  '  end,'  or  how  the  '  end '  was  to  be  ushered  in. 

3-  Content  of  the  term  'Kingdom  of  God'  as 
used  by  Jesus.  —  (a)  His  agreement  tvith  the 
Prophets. — The  word  of  the  oldest  Gospel  (Mk  1'^) 
that,  when  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  He  preached, 
saying,  '  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand,'  shows  clearly  His  consciousness 
of  being  in  the  prophetic  line,  a  continuator  of  the 
prophetic  hope  of  a  divine  Kingdom.  But,  when 
we  hear  what  He  said  of  the  Kingdom  at  different 
times,  it  becomes  plain  that  He  was  not  a  con- 
tinuator of  the  prophetic  hope  in  its  entirety,  and 
that  His  thought  moved  in  line  with  what  the 
great  prophets  had  said  of  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
ideal  Kingdom.  He  said  nothing  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Davidic  throne,  and  nothing  of  the$ 
glory  and  riches  of  Palestine  in  the  day  of  fulfil- 
ment. The  only  kingship  that  He  contemplated 
was  the  Kingship  of  God  (Mt  IS'*^  is  regarded  as 
unauthentic).  That  this  rule  of  God  Avas  regarded 
by  Him  as  a  teaching  of  the  OT  appears,  e.g.,  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced  into  the 
model  for  prayer  which  He  gave  His  disciples. 
They  are  taught  to  pray  '  Thy  kingdom  come ' 
(Lk  11"),  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  Avill 
understand  this  term.  The  petition  is,  indeed,  a 
petition  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  OT  words  as 
Is  242»  and  Mic  4^. 

(b)  Personal  elements  in  His  usage. — (1)  Jesus' 
thought  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  altogether 
identical  with  the  spiritual  side  of  that  Kingdom 
as  seen  by  the  prophets.  It  is  more  inward  and 
personal.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Logia  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  like  unto  leaven  (Lk  13'^'),  and 
in  the  oldest  Gospel  it  is  compared  with  the  earth 
which,  once  the  seed  is  deposited  in  it,  carries 
forward  its  development  until  the  corn  is  full 
(Mk  42""^^).  In  both  cases  the  Kingdom  is  a  force 
working  from  within.  It  is  self-propagating  in 
the  parable  of  the  Leaven,  and  in  that  of  the 
Automatic  Earth  it  is  a  seed  that  the  heart  mys- 
teriously germinates  and  matures.  These  parables 
go  further  than  the  prophets  in  their  implica- 
tions regarding  the  nature  of  man  and  his  relation 
to  God. 

(2)  Again,  it  is  peculiar  to  Jesus,  in  distinction 
from  the  prophets,  that  He  thought  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  as  having  a  lowly  beginning.  The 
heart  of  a  child  is  the  most  favourable  soil  for  it 
(Mk  10").  The  mustard  seed  is  the  fittest  symbol 
of  it,  both  in  sraallness  and  in  the  size  of  the  plant 
which  it  produces  (Mk  4^"). 

(3)  The  usage  of  Jesus  differs  from  that  of  the 
prophets,  further,  in  that  He  speaks  of  a  Kingdom 
of  God  as  existing  on  both  sides  of  the  grave,  or 
in  two  spheres,  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly.  No 
difference  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly 


Kingdom  of  God  is  clearly  marked  in  His  words 
(Mt  6*"  is  probably  a  Christian  expansion  of  the 
last  clause  of  Lk  11-).  The  Logia  have  one  saying, 
possibly  two,  in  which  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
equivalenttoheaven(Mt8ii  =  Lkl3-8,Lk62o  =  Mt53), 
and  the  oldest  Gospel  has  one  such  saying,  possibly 
more  (Mk  9"  ;  cf.  10^^  lO-^'^^  14^5). 

(4)  Finally,  the  usage  of  Jesus  differs  most 
widely  from  that  of  the  prophets  in  that  He 
thought  of  the  Kingdom  as  having  actually  begun 
with  Him  and  His  disciples.  In  an  important 
sense  it  was  still  future,  but  it  was  also  present. 
This  is  clearly  implied  in  a  saying  of  the  Logia, 
though  it  does  not  contain  the  term  in  question. 
Jesus  said  to  His  disciples  (Lk  10^'-),  '  Blessed  are 
the  eyes  which  see  the  things  that  ye  see  :  for  I  say 
unto  you,  that  many  prophets  and  kings  desired  to 
see  the  things  which  ye  see,  and  saAV  them  not ; 
and  to  hear  the  things  which  ye  hear,  and  heard 
them  not.'  This  reference  to  the  OT  hope  deter- 
mines the  meaning  of  the  words  '  what  ye  see '  and 
'  what  ye  hear '  ;  it  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phetic vision  of  a  better  future.  Again,  in  the 
oldest  Gospel  there  are  at  least  two  sayings  of 
Jesus  that  belong  here.  He  said  to  His  disciples  : 
'  Unto  you  is  given  the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  '  (Mk  4").  The  '  mj-stery '  was  something 
to  be  revealed  and  known,  and  the  disciples  were 
learning  it  in  that  very  hour.  Secondly,  to  a 
scribe  who  answered  discreetly,  Jesus  said  :  '  Thou 
art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God '  (Mk  12^*). 
It  would  seem  a  necessary  inference  from  this 
word  that  His  own  discijiles  were  regai'ded  by  Him 
as  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Quite  in  accord  with 
.this  is  the  saying  preserved  in  Lk  17^"^",  '  The 
kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation  : 
neither  shall  they  say,  Lo,  here  !  or.  There  !  for  lo, 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.'  The  new  age 
had  begun  ;  therefore  that  of  the  Law  and  the 
jirophets  had  come  to  an  end.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  clear  in  the  oldest  sources  that  Jesus 
looked  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
some  future  daj'.  He  taught  His  disciples  to  pray 
for  it  (Lk  IP),  and  He  assured  them  that  it  would 
come  with  power  within  a  generation  (Mk  9').  The 
reconciliation  of  these  apparently  discrepant  views 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  Jesus 
conceived  of  it.  Neither  view  can  be  ignored  by  the 
historical  student.  Both  are  contained  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  Kingdom  as  a  seed  that  develops  and 
matures  for  the  time  of  harvest  (see,  further,  art. 
Jesus  Christ,  iii.  B.-C.  2,  above,  pp.  510-513). 

LiTERATUEE. — A.  Robettson,  Regnum  Dei,  London,  1901 ; 
H.  B.  Sharman,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  ahout  the  Future, 
Chicago  and  London,  1909 ;  E.  F.  Scott,  The  Kingdom  and  the 
Messiah,  Edinburgh,  1911;  J.  Moffatt,  The  Theology  of  the 
Gospels,  London,  1912,  pp.  41-S4  ;  P.  Peine,  Theologie  des  iVT, 
Leipzig,  1910,  pp.  91-119  ;  P.  Volz,  Judische  Eschatologie  von 
Daniel  bis  Akiba,  Tiibingen,  1903;  E.  von  Dobschiitz,  The 
Eschatology  of  the  Gospels,  London,  1910 ;  H.  Weinel,  Biblisehe 
Theologie  des  NT,  Tubingen,  19\\.  G.  H.  GILBERT. 

KING'S  EVIL.— This  is  the  name  given  to 
scrofula,  a  disease  which  was  supposed  to  be  cured 
by  the  touch  of  the  king  of  England.  The  same 
belief  was  held  regarding  the  king  of  France.  The 
Lat.  regius  morbus  originally  denoted  jaundice, 
but,  with  conincsevel  (Mid.  Dutch)  and  le  mat  le  roy 
(Old  Fr.),  was  applied  to  scrofulous  affections,  and 
especially  glandular  SAvellings  of  the  neck  and  face 
(see  OED,  s.v.).  Doubtless  other  ailments  were  at 
times  popularly  included  in  the  phrase  '  the  Ea^I  ' 
or  '  the  King's  Evil.'  There  was  a  belief  that  the 
seventh  son  could  cure  the  malady  (H.  Crooke, 
Body  of  Blan,  London,  1615,  p.  340).  This  is  some- 
times extended  to  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son, 
and  even  to  the  ninth  son  of  a  ninth  son.  This 
belief  also  was  common  to  England  and  France. 
The  method  was  by  stroking.  Fantastic  medicines 
were  prescribed  for  the  curing  of  the  Evil,  such 
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as  goose  dung,  viper's  flesh,  and  lion's  blood 
{(jrulielmus  vanden  Bossche,  Jliitoria  Mcclica, 
iJiu.ssels,  1639,  Index,  *. v.  'Scrophuli.s  remedia'). 

Edward  the  CVinfcssor  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  cure  by  touch  those  sutiering  from  ulcers. 
William  of  Malmesbury  states  that  some  of  these 
miracles  happened  in  Normandy  before  he  came  to 
the  throne  [Gcsta  Ecgum,  London,  1840,  ii.  222). 
It  is,  liowever,  remarkable  that  Caxton's  Golden 
Legend — a    lotii   cent,    unhistorical   view    of    the 
canonized  king — wiiilst  presentinj^  an  itlyllic  picture 
of  England  in  his  day  and  reconling  several  of  his 
miracles,  does  not  mention  any  by  touch.     Shake- 
speare {Macbeth,  IV.  iii.    14(5)   expresses  the  view 
of  a  later  age  when  he  makes  Malcolm  say  : 
'  'Tis  call'd  the  evil : 
A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  liin;,' ; 
Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  Kngland, 
I  have  seen  him  do.     How  he  solicits  heaven, 
Himself  best  knows  :  but  strangely-visited  people, 
AU  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures  ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  tlieir  necks, 
Put  on  with  lioly  prayers  :  and  'tis  spoken. 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction.' 

The  touch  is  not  mentioned  among  the  reasons 
for  Edwards  canonization  in  the  bull  of  Alex- 
ander III.  About  IISO  Peter  of  Blois  (Ep.  150  [PL 
ccvii.  440])  mentions  this  kingly  power  as  well 
known.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  rite  under 
the  Norman  monarchs,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  fairly  continuous  from  Henry  II.  to  Queen 
Anne. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  Sir  John  Fortescue's  tract  on 
the  title  of  the  House  of  York  that  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
recantation  which  he  was  forced  to  make  in  1471  as  a  condition  of 
his  restoration.  Arguing  that  a  queen  regnant  is  not  allowed 
by  the  Constitution,  he  says :  '  And  sithen  the  Kinges  of 
England  ben  enoynted  in  thejTe  hands,  and  by  vertue  and 
nieane  thereof  God  commonlie  healeth  sicknes,  by  putting  to 
and  touching  the  maladie,  by  thenontinge  hands ;  and  also 
gould  and  silver  handled  bj'  them,  and  so  offered  on  Good 
Friday  have  ben  the  meane  and  cause  of  ^reat  cures,  as  it  is 
knowne,  and  therefore  such  gold  and  silver  is  desired  in  all  the 
world.  Which  good  things  must  needs  cease  for  all  the  time 
that  a  woman  were  so  Queene  of  that  land  because  that  a  woman 
may  not  be  enoynted  in  her  hands'  (first  printed  in  T.  F. 
Clermont,  Life,  Works,  and  Family  HiHtory  of  Sir  John 
Fortesctie,  London,  18C9,  i.  498).  In  the  corresponding  Latin  of 
the  Defensio  Juris  Doiaus  Lancastrice  the  name  of  the  malady 
is  given — renins  morbus  (ib.  p.  508).  Fortescue's  doctrine  was 
not  accepted  either  as  to  the  throne  or  as  to  the  power  of  healing. 

Edward  I.  gave  money  as  alms,  but  Henry  vii. 
was  the  first  to  bestow  the  small  gold  medal, 
which  Shakespeare  assigns  to  the  genero.sity  of  the 
Confessor.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  was  alleged 
tha.t  the  Evil  had  been  cured  by  wearing  the 
touch-piece  originally  given  to  anotner  sullerer. 

The  healings  were  performed  mostly  in  London 
l[by  Charles  II.  at  the  Banqueting  Hall,  Whitehall), 
but  the  ceremony  was  possible  wherever  the  Court 
might  be ;  and  Langley,  Newmarket,  Chester, 
Bath,  Salisbury,  and  Oxford  are  known  to  have 
witnessed  such  functions.  Easter,  Whitsuntide, 
and  ]\Iichaelmas  were  the  usual  seasons,  and  the 
hot  weather  was  avoided. 

The  first  separate  treatise  on  the  King'a  Evil 
is  Charisma  (London,  1597),  by  William  Tooker, 
who  declares  that  Queen  Elizabeth  cured  many 
thousands.  In  1602  William  Clowes,  a  famous 
surgeon  of  his  d.ay,  published  yl  right  frutefull  and 
profitable  treatise  for  the,  artificial  cure  of  the 
mcilady  called  in  Latin  Struma,  and  in  English 
the  Evill  cured  by  kinges  and  queenes  of  England. 
He  professed  firm  belief  in  the  healing  power. 
Thomas  Fuller,  who  when  young  had  seen  James  I. 
touch  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  also  professes  un- 
wavering faith. 

'  If  any  doubt  of  the  truth  thereof,  they  may  be  remitted  to 
their  own  eyes  for  further  confirmation.'  He  further  asks  : 
'Shall  we  be  so  narrow-hearted  as  not  to  conceive  it  possible 
that  Christian  men,  the  noblest  of  corporeal  creatures,  kings, 
the  most  eminent  of  all  Christian  men,  kings  of  Britain,  the 
first-fruits  of  all  Christian  kings  ;  should  receive  the  peculiar 
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privilege  and  sanative  power,  whereof  daily  instances  are  pre- 
sented unto  us '! '  {Church  lli$tury,  ed.  J.  S.  Brewer,  Oxford, 
1845,  i.  387-390). 

As  the  finances  of  Charles  I.  contracted,  he  sub- 
stituted silver  for  gold  in  the  touch-pieces,  and 
many  received  only  the  imposition  of  the  royal 
hanus.  The  monarch  regardmg  whose  healings  we 
have  the  fullest  information  was  Charles  li.,  who 
touched  90,798  persons.  Evelyn,  in  his  DUiry,  ed. 
W.  Bray,  Lomlon,  1890  (Gth  July  1C60),  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  one,  and  also  notes  that  on 
28th  March  1684  there  was  so  great  a  concourse  of 
iteople,  with  their  children,  that  six  or  seven  were 
killed  in  the  crush  at  the  office  where  the  tickets 
had  to  be  obtained.  Each  applicant  had  to  bring 
a  certificate  from  the  clergyman  of  his  parish,  ana 
signatures  of  the  churchwardens  also  were  required 
by  a  proclamation  is.sued  in  1683.  The  parishes 
were  expected  to  keep  a  register  of  the  certificates 
they  issued.  At  the  public  healings  the  king  sat 
in  his  chair  uncovered  and  surrounded  by  members 
of  his  court.  One  of  the  chaplains  read  the  Gospel 
from  Mk  16,  and  at  the  latter  part  of  v.'*,  'they 
shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  tliey  shall  recover,' 
the  chief  surgeon  brought  un  the  sick  persons  in 
order.  The  words  from  v."  were  repeated  for 
each  person.  The  king  stroked  the  face  or  neck, 
where  the  disease  was  evident,  with  both  hands, 
and  a  second  surgeon  then  took  charge  of  the 
patient.  The  reading  from  Mark  was  finished  after 
all  the  patients  had  been  touched ;  and  a  second 
Gospel  from  the  first  chapter  of  John  was  com- 
menced. At  v.^  the  surgeons  presented  each 
Eatient  a  second  time.  The  Clerk  of  the  Closet, 
neeling,  iiresented  to  the  king  the  gold  medal  on 
a  white  silk  ribbon,  which  he  then  placed  round 
the  neck  of  the  patient  as  the  chaplain  read  v.* ; 
the  Gospel  was  continued  to  v.",  and  followed  by 
prayers.  At  the  close  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and 
two  other  noblemen  brought  linen,  basin,  and  ewer 
for  the  king  to  wash  his  hands,  and  with  this  the 
ceremony  ended.  Such  was  the  procedure  under 
Charles  II.  The  office  for  the  healing  ajipears  to 
have  been  drawn  up  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vll.  in 
Latin,  and  was  in  part  a  modification  of  the  bless- 
ing for  sore  eyes,  and  the  exorcism  against  evil 
spirits.  This  was  sometimes  modified.  Elizabeth 
used  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  was  omitted  by 
her  .successors,  but  restored  by  James  II.,  by  whose 
authority  the  office  was  printed  in  English  in  1686. 
It  was  rejirinted  along  with  the  Office  for  consecrat- 
ing cramp  rings  from  a  MS  belonging  to  Dr.  A.  C. 
Ducarel,  by  F.  G.  Waldron  (Literary  Miscellany, 
1789).  The  final  modification  was  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  included  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  incorporating  that  of  1724,  although  George  I. 
never  performed  the  cei'emony — a  fact  duly  noted 
by  his  disattected  Jacobite  subjects.  The  forms 
u^ed  by  James  II.  and  Queen  Anne  are  given  in  the 
third  and  fourth  editions  of  Hamon  L'Estrange's 
Alliances  of  Divine  Offices  (\QQQ,  1846).  Occasionally 
there  were  private  healings,  when  the  ceremonial 
was  less  elaborate. 

Patients  were  occasionally  sent  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  at  the  partial  cost  of  the 
places  to  which  they  belonged.  In  1682  the 
Corporation  of  Preston  paid  10s.  for  a  bricklayer's 
son  to  go  to  London  '  in  order  to  the  procuring  of 
His  Majesty's  touch.'  In  1687  5s.  each  was  paid 
for  two  girls  to  be  sent  to  Chester,  where  James  II. 
then  was  (J.  Harland  and  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  Lanca- 
shire FolJclore,  London,  1867,  p.  77).  Similar  pay- 
ments from  Eccleslield,  York,  and  Kirkham  have 
been  printed  (W.  Andrews,  The  Doctor,  London, 
1895,  p.  19  ;  H.  Fishwick,  History  of  the  Parish  of 
Kirkham,  London,  1874,  pp.  98,  106). 

The  Stuart  pretenders  as  well  as  the  Stuart  kings 
claimed  the  healing  power,  and  one  of  the  charges 
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in  the  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  that 
he  had  touched  children  for  the  Evil.  The  last  re- 
corded instance  of  the  rite  occurred  in  the  Jacobite 
rising  of  1745,  when  Prince  Charles  Edward 
touched  a  scrofulous  child  at  Holyrood  Palace. 
'Touch-pieces'  were  struck  for  James  III.  and 
Henry  IX.,  i.e.  the  Old  Pretender  and  Cardinal 
York.  Thomas  Carte,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  England  (London,  1747),  in  arguing  that 
the  healing  power  of  the  kings  was  not  due  to 
anointing,  recited  the  case  of  Christopher  Lovel, 
who  went  abroad  to  be  touched  by  '  the  eldest 
lineal  descendant  of  a  race  of  kings '  who  had  not 
been  crowned  or  anointed.  This  obvious  reference 
to  the  Old  Pretender  led  to  a  controversy,  and 
the  Corporation  of  London  withdrew  their  sub- 
scription from  the  History  (see  J.  Nichols,  Literary 
Anecdotes  of  the  18th  Century,  London,  1812-15, 
ii.  495,  where  many  details  are  given). 

The  power  of  healing  the  King's  Evil  was  also 
claimed  by  the  kings  of  France,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  given  to  Clovis  at  his  anointment. 
Another  account  states  that  Philip  I.  was  the 
first  to  touch,  and  that  he  was  deprived  of  the 
power  on  account  of  his  dissolute  life.  The  ritual 
Avas  settled  by  St.  Louis.  After  coronation  at 
Rheims,  the  king  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Marcoul,  who  died  in  658,  and  who  was  so 
successful  in  curing  scrofula  that  it  was  called  St. 
Marconi's  Evil  after  him.  The  sick  were  ranged 
in  the  church,  or,  when  the  number  was  too  large, 
in  the  cloisters  or  in  the  park,  where  they  were 
touched  by  the  king  and  received  a  gift  from 
the  Grand  Almoner.  Healings  are  recorded  by 
Charles  vil.  (1422),  Louis  XI.  (1461),  and  Charles 
VIII.  (1483).  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  present  in  1527 
when  Francis  I.  touched  200  people.  When  Henry 
IV.  was  crowned  at  Chartres  in  1594,  as  many  as 
1500  were  present  at  a  healing.  His  physician 
Laurentius  asserts  that  50  per  cent  were  cured 
Avithin  a  few  days  after  being  touched.  Peter 
Lowe  (Discourse  of  the  Whole  Art  of  Chyrurgerie^, 
London,  1612)  mentions  the  touch  as  used  in  France : 

'The  diseased  first  is  viewed  b,v  the  Chyrurpons,  who  Andes 
it  to  be  the  kirnells  or  Kinf,''s  Evil,  then  the  diseased  is  set  on 
his  knees,  and  presented  to  the  king,  who  maketh  a  crosse  on 
his  forehead  with  his  hand,  saying :  Le  roy  te  toiiche,  Dieu  te 
gxteivie,  which  is  to  say,  the  King  doth  touch  thee,  God  make 
thee  whole'  (J.  Finla.vson,  Account  of  the  Life  and  Workg  of 
Maister  Peter  Lowe,  1889,  p.  8). 

Louis  XIV.  is  said  to  have  touched  2600  persons 
two  days  after  his  coronation,  and  1600  on  the 
Easter  Sunday  of  1686.  Every  French  patient 
received  15  sous,  eveiy  foreigner  30  sous.  When 
Louis  XV.  was  crowned,  the  shrine  of  St.  Marcoul 
Avas  brought  to  Rheims,  and  over  2000  persons 
were  touched.  The  custom  continued  until  1776, 
and  the  authorized  programme  of  the  coronation 
of  Chai-les  X.  included  the  healing  ceremonial. 

R.  J.  Dunglison  (History  of  Medicine,  Phila- 
delphia, 1872,  p.  209)  asserts  that  the  healing  touch 
was  not  restricted  to  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  ;  '  it  appears  to  have  been  not  unfrequently 
employed  in  Scandinavia.'  He  conjectures  that  it 
arose  fi-om  Druidic  practices — a  theory  for  which 
there  appears  to  be  no  evidence.  The  kings  of 
Hungary  were  credited  Avith  the  power  of  curing 
jaundice,  to  which  the  name  of  morbus  rcgius  was 
formerly  also  applied.  The  Sahitators  in  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands  claimed  to  cure  sores  by  the 
touch,  white  linen,  and  prayers ;  but  their  efforts 
were  prohibited.  Valentine  Greatrakes,  an  Irish 
gentleman,  in  1662  conceived  the  idea  that  he 
could  cure  the  King's  Evil,  and  from  that  time  until 
1666  '  stroked'  a  great  number  of  people  for  scrofula, 
ague,  rheumatism,  and  other  diseases,  mth  varying 
success.     He  accompanied  his  operations  by  prayer. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  in  all  these  cures, 
Avhether  by  kings,  seventh   sons,  or  healers,  the 


common  feature  is  that  of  stroking  with  the  hands. 
That  many  patients  Avere  apparently  benefited  by 
the  touch  need  not  be  doubted.  The  change  of  air 
involved  in  a  journey  to  the  Royal  Court,  religious 
solemnity,  the  expectant  attention,  even  the  belief 
in  the  touch-piece  as  an  amulet,  Avould  all  tend  to 
help  the  natural  curative  process.  The  history  of 
the  royal  healing  suggests  that  it  is  a  fragmentary 
survival  from  a  time  Avhen  priesthood  and  kingship 
sometimes  centred  in  the  same  person,  and  Avhen, 
as  disease  Avas  regarded  mauily  as  demonic  posses- 
sion and  medicine  as  exorcism  and  magic,  the 
priest  had  often  to  exercise  the  function  of  the 
physician.  It  is  notoAA'orthy  that  in  England  the 
healings  Avere  most  numerous  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  Avhen  the  'patriarchal  theory'  of  the 
origin  of  monarchy  Avas  held  by  the  Royalists  in 
an  extreme  form.  But  the  materials  at  command 
are  scarcely  sufficient  to  waiTant  any  broad 
generalization. 

Literature. — Most  of  the  historical  references  are  given 
in  an  art.  'On  the  Cure  of  Scrofulous  Diseases  attributed  to 
the  Royal  Touch '  by  Edward  Law  Hussey,  Archceol.  Jonrnal, 
X.  [1S53]  187  ff.  (with  engravings  of  touch-pieces).  See,  further, 
William  Tooker,  Charisma,  London,  1597 ;  William  Clowes, 
Treatise  on  Sirxima,  do.  1602;  John  Browne,  Charisma 
Basilieon,  do.  1684  ;  William  Becket,  Inmdry  into  Antiquity 
and  Ejjicacy  of  Touching  for  the  King's  Evil,  do.  1722  ;  John 
Douglas,  Criterion,  do.  1754  ;  Thomas  Joseph  Pettigrew, 
Superstitions  connected  tvith  Medicine  and  Surgery,  do.  1S44 
(with  engravings  of  touch-pieces) ;  Cerimonies  et  priHes  du 
saere  des  rois  de  France,  Paris,  1825  ;  Hamon  L'Estrange, 
Alliances  of  Divine  Offices {Oxlord  ed.,  1846) ;  N.  Menin,  Traiti 
hist,  et  chronolog.  dv,  sacre  et  couronncment  des  rois  et  (tes  reines 
de  France,  Paris,  1723  ;  William  Andrews,  The  Doctor  in 
History,  Literature,  and  Folklore,  London,  1895  ;  J.  G.  Frazer, 
Uist.  of  the  Kingship,  do.  1905,  p.  126  f.,  and  The  Magic  Art, 
do.  1911,  i.  368-371.  WiLLIAM  E.  A.  AxON. 

KISMET.— Kismet  is  an  Arabic  Avord,  meaning 
'lot,'  'distribution,'  'fate.'  It  is  not  found  in 
the  Qur'an  in  this  philosophical  sense,  the  idea 
of  fate  being  there  expressed  by  comparison  Avith 
a  bird:  'Every  man's  augury  ("lit.  bird)  have  we 
fastened  on  his  neck'  (xvii.  14);  'your  augury 
(bird)  is  in  God's  hands'  (xxvii.  48).  Zamakh- 
shari  interprets  thus  :  '  The  source  of  good  and 
evil  is  in  God  ;  and  this  is  your  destiny  (kadar) 
or  your  fate  (kismet).  If  God  Avishes,  He  gives 
you ;  if  He  Avishes,  He  denies  you.'  In  Qur'an 
xxxvi.  18  Ave  read :  '  Your  augury  (bird)  is  Avith 
you,'  i.e.  'Your  evil  destiny  accompanies  you.' 
The  origin  of  this  comparison  is  unknoAvn. 

The  idea  expressed  by  the  Avord  kismet  relates  to 
events  of  the  earthly  life  ;  it  is  the  share  of  good 
luck  or  of  accidents,  of  fortune  or  of  misery,  Avhich 
falls  to  each.  The  term  is  not  used  in  a  theological 
sense  like  the  Avords  kadd  and  kadar,  Avhich  refer 
to  man's  good  or  bad  deeds  and  to  his  destiny  in 
the  hereafter  (see  art.  FATE  [Muslim]). 

The  belief  that  each  one's  fate  is  settled  before- 
hand by  God,  and  that,  whatever  one  may  do,  one 
can  scarcely  modify  it,  is  popular  in  Muslim  coun- 
tries, and  is  often  to  be  found  in  Muslim  literature, 
especially  among  the  poets  and  story-tellers.  In 
tlie  rich  collection  entitled  Al-Mustatraf  (Fr.  tr. 
by  G.  Rat,  Paris,  1899)  there  are  several  chapters 
on  fate  and  destiny,  on  fortune  and  its  vicissitudes. 

A  man  said  one  day  to  the  philosopher  Buzurgmihr:  'I 
have  seen  an  ignorant  person  enjoying  the  favours  of  heaven, 
and  a  wise  man  being  excluded  from  them ;  hence  I  have 
understood  that  man  has  not  in  his  hands  the  disposition  of  his 
fate'  (al-Mustatraf,  i.  711).  A  poet  has  written:  'I  know 
very  well  that  it  is  only  God  who  can  be  helpful  or  hurtful ' 
(i6."713). 

Sa'di,  in  his  Biistdn  (tr.  C.  Barbier  de  Meynard, 
Paris,  1880,  cli.  v.),  groups  several  anecdotes  in 
Avhich  he  explains  the  idea  of  fate  and  the  duty 
of  resignation. 

'  Happiness,'  he  says,  '  is  a  gift  of  the  divine  justice  '  (it  would 
be  more  exact  tosav  '  of  the  divine  arbitrariness,'  adding,  how- 
ever, that  man  has  never  the  right  to  regard  this  arbitrari- 
ness as  unjust).  A  clever  archer  can  usually  pierce  an  iron 
target  with  his  arrow,  but,  waen  fate  deserts  him,  he  cannot 
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even  make  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  felt  or  silk.  A  poor  man  loses 
a  penny  and  searches  for  it  in  vain  ;  an  indifferent  passer-by 
comes  along  and  finds  the  penny  immediately.  '  What  is  the 
use  then,'  concludes  the  poet,  '  of  strugijling  against  the  force 
of  destiny?' 

The  following  quatrain  is  from  Abu  Sa'id  or  from 
Khayj'am  : 

'  If  your  situation  Is  good,  it  is  not  the  result  of  your  clever 
measures ;  neither  is  it  your  fault  if  it  is  unhappy.  .  .  .  Live 
resigned  and  content,  since  the  good  and  evil  of  this  world  do 
not  depend  upon  you  '  (Iloceyne-Azad,  La  Jioseraie  du  tavuir, 
Paris,  1906,  tr.,p.  303). 

In  the  story  entitlc.I  'The  Story  of  the  Sheik 
with  the  generous  l*alni,'  in  the  Thousand  and 
One  Night)!,  a  rich  man  twice  gives  a  purse  to  a 
poor  rope-maker  to  help  him  to  free  himself  from 
his  poverty  ;  but  scarcely  has  he  received  it  than 
he  loses  it.  Some  one  then  gives  him  a  worthless 
piece  of  lead,  and  this  lead  becomes  the  source  of 
his  fortune  (tr.  J,  C.  Mardrus,  Paris,  1890-1904,  xiv. 
6411".;  R.  Burton,  Supplemental  Nights,  London, 
n.d.,  iv.  341-o65). 

This  doctrine  of  chance,  Avhich  conduces  to  idle- 
ness and  indiilerence,  is  one  of  the  causes  which 
hinder  the  progress  of  Muslim  peoples  in  matters 
of  economics.  It  is,  however,  only  a  popular  belief, 
and  is  not  accepted  in  theology,  as  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  art.  Fate  (Muslim). 
Literature. — This  is  given  in  the  article. 

B.  Carra  de  Vaux. 
KISSING. — Kissing  is  a  universal  expression 
(in  the  social  life  of  the  higher  civilizations)  of  the 
feelings  of  ailection,  love  (sexual,  parental,  and 
filial),  and  veneration.  In  its  general  use  it  is 
more  or  less  symbolic,  but  in  maternal  and  in 
sexual  love  it  has  an  essential  value  of  its  own 
as  a  focus  of  physical  emotion,  which  it  not  only 
expresses  but  stimulates. 

1.  General  description. — A  refinement  of  general 
bodily  contact  (the  instinct  to  which  is  irreducible), 
ki.ssing  supplies  a  case,  in  the  higher  levels  of 
physiological  psychology,  of  the  meeting  and  inter- 
action of  the  two  complementary  primal  impulses, 
hunger  and  love.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though 
the  act  in  its  civilized  form  is  very  rare  among  the 
lower  and  semi-civilized  races,  it  is  fully  estab- 
lished as  instinctive  in  the  higher  societies.  Tliis 
is  a  case  of  an  acquired  character  or  of  some  corre- 
sponding process.  Equally  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that  a  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  higher 
civilizations  ;  thus,  the  kiss  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  ancient  Egypt ;  in  early  Greece  and 
Assyria  it  was  firmly  established,  and  probably 
its  development  in  India  was  as  early  as  the 
'  Aryan '  age. 

Touch  is  '  the  mother  of  the  senses,'  and  the  kiss 
may  be  referred  generally  to  a  tactile  basis,  as  a 
specialized  form  of  contact.  Animal  life  provides 
numerous  analogies  ;  the  billing  of  birds,  the  cata- 
glottism  of  pigeons,  and  the  antennal  play  of  souje 
insects  are  typical  cases.  Among  the  higher 
animals,  such  as  the  bear  and  the  dog,  there  is 
a  development  which  seems  to  lead  up  to  those 
forms  of  the  act  most  prevalent  among  the  lower 
races  of  man  and  also  characteristic  of  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Asia.  Far  more  similar,  however,  to 
the  civilized  human  kiss  and  tlie  non-olfactory 
forms  of  the  savage  kiss  is  the  habit  attested  for 
cats  of  pressing  or  squeezing  one  another's  nose.^ 

2.  Forms  of  the  kiss. — The  lower  types  are 
incorrectly  grouped  by  travellers  under  the  term 
'  rubbing  noses,'  and  various  forms  are  often  con- 
fused. The  olfactory  form  occasionally  includes 
mutual  contact  Avith  the  nose,  as  among  the 
Maoris,  Society  and  Sandwich  Islanders,  the 
Tongans,  the  Eskimos,  and  most  of  the  Malaj'an 
races.  The  rubbing  of  noses,  often  styled  '  the 
Malay   kiss,'   is  described   by  Darwin  thus :    the 

1  H.  Gaidoz,  quoted  by  C.  Nyrop,  The  Kiss  and  its  HMory, 
p.  180. 


giver  of  the  kiss  places  his  nose  at  right  angles 
on  the  uose  of  the  otiier,  and  then  rubs  it ;  tlie 
process  occupies  no  longer  time  than  a  handshake 
among  Europeans.  Cook  and  others  describe  the 
South  Sea  Islands  form  as  avigorous  mutual  rubbing 
with  the  end  of  the  nose,  omitting  the  olfactory 
element.'  Elsewhere,  as  among  the  Australians, 
general  contact  of  the  face  occur.s — '  face  rubbing.'' 
In  many  lower  races  mothers  lick  their  infants. 
But  the  typical  nrimitive  kiss  is  contact  of  nose 
and  cheek  ;  the  Kliyoungtha,  for  instance,  ajiidy 
mouth  and  nose  to  the  check,  and  then  inhale.^ 
Among  the  Chinese,  Yakuts,  and  various  Mon- 
golian peoples,  and  even  the  Lapps  of  Europe,  this 
nicthod  is  characteristic,  and  is  thus  described  by 
d'Enjoy :  the  nose  is  pressed  on  the  cheek,  a  nasal 
inspiration  follows,  during  which  the  eyelids  are 
lowered  ;  lastlj',  there  is  a  .smacking  of  the  lips. 
The  three  phases  are  clearl3'  distinguished.*  It 
is  remarkable  that  tiiis  Eastern  Asiatic  method, 
typically  primitive,  should  be  retained  by  Cliine.se 
civilization.  The  Japanese  have  no  woru  for  kis.s, 
and  the  act  is  known  only  between  mother  and  child. 
The  European  kiss  consists  es.sentially  in  the 
application  of  the  lijis  to  some  part  of  the  face, 
head,  or  body,  or  to  the  lips  of  the  other  person. 
Normally  there  is  no  olfactory  element,  and  any 
tactile  use  of  the  nose  is  absolutelj'  unknown.  It 
is  thus  a  distinct  species,  and  to  describe  it  as  hav- 
ing been  evolved  from  the  savage  form  is  erroneous. 
As  a  '  racial '  habit,  it  distinguishes  the  European 
[(Copies,  and  their  cultural  or  racial  ancestry,  the 
Teutons,  the  Graeco-Romans,  and  the  Semites,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Celts. 

As  for  its  physiological  derivation,  we  have  ex- 
cluded certain  elements.  Nyrop  refers  it  to  taste 
and  smell ;  Tylor  describes  it  as  a  '  salute  by 
tasting,'  d'Enjoy  as  'a  bite  and  a  suction.'  ^  Each 
of  these  definitions  is  untenable.  Though  popular 
metaphor  inevitably  speaks  of  taste,  and  even 
eating  and  drinking,  tliere  is  nothing  gustatory 
in  the  kiss.^  Such  suction  as  may  be  ascribeti  to 
it  is  merely  the  mechanical  closing  of  the  lips,^  as 
in  speaking  and  eating.  This  may  be  described  as 
a  refinement  of  biting,  but  it  would  be  misleading. 
Similarly  in  abnormal  forms  some  use  of  the  tongue 
occurs.  But  no  connexion  with  the  bite  can  be 
maintained,  except  in  the  sense  to  be  explained 
below.  It  is  true  that  playful  biting  with  the 
teeth  is  practised  by  savage  mothers,  and  among 
various  peoples  by  passionate  lovers,  but  there  is 
no  derivative  connexion  between  this  and  tlie  kiss 
jiroper.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
kiss  is  practically  a  mode  of  speech.  Emplia.sis  is 
here  laid  on  the  Aveak  or  loud  sound  which  often 
accompanies  the  'sucking  movement'  (sic)  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lips ;  this  '  inspiratory  bilabial 
sound '  is  compared  to  the  lip-click  of  many  bar- 
barous languages.^  The  suggestion  does  not  go 
far  ;  the  element  of  truth  is  the  fact  that  the  kiss, 

1  E.  B.  Tylor.  art.  '  Salutatious '  in  EBr^  xxiv.  9-J  ;  H.  Lin? 
Roth,  'On  Salutations'  in  JAI  xix.  [18SXI)  166;  G.  Turner, 
Samoa,  London,  1S84,  p.  179 ;  C.  Nyrop,  p.  ISO. 

'^  E.  M.  Curr,  The  Australian  Race,  Melbourne,  18S6,  iii.  176. 

3  T.  H.  Lewin,  Wild  Races  of  S.E.  India,  London,  1870,  p.  118. 

■•  II.  Ellis,  Senial  Selecilon  in  Man,  p.  220,  quoting  d'Enjoy. 

5  Ellis,  p.  66 ;  Nyrop,  p.  1S5.  As  regards  smell,  the  incident 
of  Isaac  proves  no  connexion. 

6  W.  W.  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.,  London,  1898,  S.v.,  traces  the 
word  to  a  Teutonic  base,  connected  with  Latin  gttsttut,  Gothic 
ku^tv^='  test,'  and  'kiss'  is  a  doublet  of  'choice.'  This  is, 
however,  very  doubtful.  The  word  may  be  connected  with  the 
Lat.  (loan-word ?)  basium,  '  kiss '  (cf.  A.  Walde,  Lat.  etymolog. 
Wurterb.-,  Heidelberg,  1910,  p.  84  f.),  and  is  frequently  com- 
pared with  Gr.  Kvviio  (for  *Kv-v€-tTu>,  cf.  aor.  ^Kvaaa),  'kiss' 
(so  most  recently  P.  Persson,  Beitr.  zur  iiuiugerm.  M'ortfor- 
schuiifj,  Upsala,  1912,  p.  260,  note  2),  appearing  with  a  different 
'root-extensor'  in  Goth,  kukjan,  'kiss.'  O.  Irish  and  Welsh 
ha\e  no  Celtic  word  for  '  kiss ' ;  p<jc  and  peg  are  borrowed  forms 
of  Lat.  pax. 

">  The  OED  defines  kissing  thus  :  '  to  press  or  touch  with  the 
lips  (at  the  same  time  compressing  and  then  separating  them).' 
>*  Nyrop,  p.  6. 
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like  language,  is  a  refinement  of  the  nutritive 
pi'ocesses  of  tlie  mouth. 

The  kiss  is  a  special  case  of  tactile  sensory 
pleasure.  In  it  the  lips  (whose  skin  is  the  very 
sensitive  varietj^  between  the  ordinary  cuticle  and 
the  mucous  membrane)  are  alone  concerned.  Tiie 
movement  made  is  tlie  initial  movement  of  the 
process  of  eating.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  true 
psychological  nexus  between  ati'ection  and  Imnger, 
which  is  no  less  trulj^  expressed  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  kiss.  Tlie  act  is  a  secondary  habit  of  the 
lips,  just  as  speech  is  a  secondary  habit  of  the 
whole  oral  mechanism.  The  intimate  connexion 
between  the  development  of  language  and  the 
masticator}'  processes  of  man  has  been  drawn  out 
by  E.  J.  Payne.  ^  The  kiss,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
referred  to  the  bite,  or  even  to  gustation,  much 
less  to  mastication,  suction,  or  olfactory  processes. 
The  primarj'  movement  of  the  lips  is  simply  trans- 
ferred to  a  metapliorical  use,  so  to  say,  and  their 
sensitiveness  is  applied  to  a  secondary  object, 
whose  stimulus  is  not  hunger,  but  the  analogous 
emotions  of  love,  affection,  and  veneration. 

Lombroso  has  argued  that  the  kiss  of  lovers  is 
derived  from  tlie  maternal  kiss.^  It  is  true  that 
the  latter  is  sometimes  found  among  peoples  who 
do  not  practise  the  former.  The  Japanese,  for 
instance,  are  ignorant  of  the  kiss,  except  as  applied 
by  a  motlier  to  her  infant.^  In  Africa  and  other 
uncivilized  regions  it  is  a  common  observation  of 
travellers  that  husbands  and  wives,  and  lovers,  do 
not  kiss.  But  all  mothers  seem  to  caress  and 
fondle  their  babes.  AVinwood  Reade  has  described 
the  horror  shown  by  a  young  African  girl  when  he 
kissed  her  in  the  European  fashion.^  The  argu- 
ment, however,  of  Lombroso  is  of  the  same  order 
as  that  which  derives  sexual  love  from  maternal, 
and  in  neither  case  can  there  be  any  derivation, 
precisely  because  the  subject  during  adolescence 
comes  into  a  new  physical  and  jisychological 
environment,  which  itself  is  sufficient  to  explain 
a  new  reaction. 

Some  variation  in  the  kiss  proper  (which  we 
identify  with  the  European)  may  liere  be  noted. 
The  kiss  of  North  American  Indian  women  is 
described  as  consisting  in  laying  the  lips  softly  on 
the  cheek,  no  sound  or  motion  being  made.^  This 
would  not  come  under  the  Chinese  criticism  of 
the  European  kiss  as  being  'voracious.'®  Wlien 
Australian  or  negro  women  are  mentioned  as 
employing  the  kiss,^  Ave  may  assume  that  it  is  of 
the  olfactory  variety.  The  former  people  (recently 
ai'gued  to  be  relatively  high  in  the  scale  of  huiiian 
development)  have  one  branch,  the  North  Queens- 
land tribes,  wliere  the  kiss  is  well  developed.  It 
is  used  between  mother  and  child,  and  liusband 
and  wife.  In  contrast  with  many  early  languages, 
the  Pitta-Pitta  dialect  has  a  wonl  for  kissing.*  As 
for  distinctions  in  the  civilized  Western  kiss,  that 
of  the  ancient  Romans  still  api^lies,  though  modern 
languages  do  not  employ  three  terms  for  the  three 
forms.  In  Latin,  osciiliim  was  the  kiss  on  the  face 
or  cheeks,  as  used  between  friends  ;  basiiim  was 
the  kiss  of  afl'ection,  made  with  and  on  the  lips ; 
suavium  (or  savimn)  was  the  kiss  between  the  lips, 
confined  to  lovers  alone.  The  modern  French 
retain,  and  other  continental  peoples  (to  some 
extent  the  English  also)  follow  them,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  kiss  on  the  cheek  and  the 
kiss  on  the  mouth,  the  latter  being  reserved  for 
lovers.     Both  in  social  custom  and  in  literature 

1  History  of  the  New  World  called  America,  ii.  (Oxford,  1S99) 
144. 
-  Quoted  by  Ellis,  p.  216. 

3  Lafcadio  Hearn,  Out  of  the  East,  London,  1895,  p.  103. 

4  Savaqe  Africa,  London,  1S63,  p.  193. 

5  Ling  Roth,  p.  170.  6  Ellis,  p.  221. 

"i  Curr,  1.   343 ;   W.  E.   Roth,   Ethnological   Studies    among 
N.-W. -Central  Queensland  Aborigines,  Brisbane,  1897,  p.  184. 
8  \V.  E.  Roth,  loc.  cit. 


the  erotic  symbolism  of  the  lovers'  kiss  lias  assumed 
a  remarkable  importance  among  the  French,  who 
regard  a  kiss  on  the  mouth,  except  in  cases  of  love, 
as  a  real  social  sin. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Grseco- Roman, 
Hebrew,  and  early  Christian  civilization  have 
combined  to  form  the  modern  European  halut. 

3.  Social  history, ^ — Though  kissing  is  said  to  be 
unknown  in  any  form  among  the  Japanese,  prior 
to  European  influence,  among  the  Indians  of 
Guiana,  the  ancient  Celtic  peoples,  and  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  each  statement  is  probably  too  dog- 
matic. The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  habit 
in  some  form  or  another  has  been  j^revalent  since 
primitive  times,  and  has  received  its  chief  develop- 
ment in  Western  culture. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  parents  kissed 
their  children,  lovers  and  married  persons  kissed  one 
another,  and  so  did  friends  of  the  same  or  ditierent 
sexes.  1  The  kiss  was  used  in  various  ceremonial 
and  religious  acts.  Very  similar  was  the  Hebrew 
practice,"^  with  the  exception  that  kissing  between 
persons  of  different  sex  was  discountenanced, 
though  a  male  cousin  might  kiss  a  female  cousin. 
Tlie  Rabbis  advised  that  all  such  kisses  should  be 
avoided,  as  leading  to  lewdness,  and  restricted  the 
kiss  to  greeting,  farewell,  and  respect.^  In  Semitic 
life  also  there  was  more  use  of  the  ceremonial  kiss 
than  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  early  Christian  habit  of  promisctious  kissing 
as  a  symbol  of  fellowshij)  was  an  application  of 
pagan  social  practice,  and  there  are  grounds  for 
supposing  that  it  ofi'ended  the  Hebrew  element  as 
it  certainly  shocked  the  Jewish  Church.''  This  is 
St.  Peter's  '  kiss  of  love ' ;  and  St.  Paul  f requentlj' 
writes:  'Salute  one  another  with  an  holy  kiss.' 
It  possessed  a  sacramental  value. 

'The  primitive  usage  was  for  the  "holy  kiss"  to  be  given 
promiscuously,  without  any  restriction  as  to  sexes  or  ranks, 
among  those  who  were  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.' 5 
Later,  owing  to  scandals,  or  rather  to  such  feeling 
as  TertuUian  mentions,^  the  practice  was  limited, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  men  of  the  laity  should 
salute  men,  and  women  women,  se])arately.'' 

The  classical  practice,  rendered  slightlj'  more 
free  by  the  early  Christian  extension,  prevailed 
throug'liout  the  Middle  Ages,  Avith  tlie  curious 
detail  that  English  Avomen  had  more  liberty  than 
continental  in  kissing  male  friends.  Erasmus  in 
a  famous  passage  describes  the  freedom  possessed 
in  this  matter  by  English  girls.^  In  Catholic  ritual 
the  kiss  dwindled  to  more  or  less  of  a  survival.  In 
court  ceremonial  it  persisted  Avith  other  details  of 
etiquette  ;  and  tlie  same  Avas  the  case  Avith  certain 
ecclesiastical  and  legal  formalities.  Knights  after 
being  dubbed,  persons  elected  to  office,  and  brides 
on  marriage  Avere  kissed.*  After  the  Renaissance 
a  change  appeared  in  England,  and  kissing  became 
more  and  more  restricted  to  parental  and  sexual 
relations.  Thus,  W.  Congreve,  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  cent.,  Avrites : 

'  In  the  country,  where  great  lubberly  brothers  slabber  and 
kiss  one  another  when  they  meet ;  .  .  .  'Tis  not  the  fashion 
here.'  10 

At  the  same  time  the  practice  of  kissing  betAveen 
friends  of  diflerent  sex,  other  than  lovers  and 
relatives  by  birth  or  marriage,  fell  out  of  use.  It 
had  done  so  in  France  a  century  earlier,  and  the 
restriction  Avas  copied  by  English   society.  ^^    In- 

1  Tylor,  loc.  cit. ;  Ellis,  p.  7.  Under  the  early  Empire  the 
practice  assumed  remarkable  forms  in  social  intercourse  ;  it  was 
fashionable,  for  instance,  to  perfume  the  mouth. 

-  A.  Grieve,  '  Kiss'  in  IIDIi  iii.  5. 

3  J.  Jacobs,  '  Kiss  and  Kissing'  in  JE  vii.  516  ;  Nyrop,  p.  90. 

4  T.  K.  Cheyne,  '  Salutations'  in  EBi  iv.  4254. 

5  E.  Venables,  '  Kiss '  in  DC  A  ii.  902. 

6  Ad  Uxor.  ii.  4  (a  pagan  husband  w.a8  reluctant  that  hi» 
Christian  wife  should  greet  one  of  the  brethren  with  a  kiss). 

7  Almost.  Const,  ii.  57,  viii.  11. 

8  F.  M.  Nichols,  Epistles  of  Erasmus,  London,  1901,  p.  203  f. 

9  Nyrop,  p.  163  f.  ^^  Wat/  of  the  World,  Act  iii. 
11  Ellis,  p.  7. 
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crccisin^'  moral  relineinent,  or  perliaps  tlie  increase 
of  restrictions  necessitatetl  by  an  extension  of 
inilividualisin,  may  be  assij,'ncd  as  a  cause. 

In  modern  social  life  the  kiss  is  conlined  to 
lovers,  members  of  the  family,  and  women-friends. 
Between  fathers  and  sons,  and  between  brothers 
it  does  not  survive  adolescence.  In  continental 
countries  it  still  persists,  especially  in  France, 
between  male  friends,  and  this  fashion  is  preserved 
between  sovereigns.  The  courtly  use  of  kissing  a 
lady's  hand  as  a  mark  of  respect  came  from  the 
court  life  of  Renaissance  times.  It  is  obsolete  in 
common  life,  but  clings  to  the  etiquette  of  great 
personages.  As  already  stated,  the  distinction 
is  carefully  preserved  among  continental  peoples 
between  the  kiss  of  afiection  and  the  kiss  of 
allianced  love. 

4.  Social  and  religious  usages. — (1)  In  the 
etiquette,  natural  or  artificial,  of  salutation,  the 
kiss  is  a  central  point,  where  the  relations  involve 
tenderness  or  veneration,  or  where  these  emotions 
are  supposed.  Its  importance  is  illustrate<l  by 
various  facts  of  language.  The  '  embrace'  and  the 
'  salute '  are  synonymous  with  it.  Where  the  act 
is  obsolete,  language  preserves  its  memorj'.  The 
Spaniard  says  '  I  kiss  your  hands ' ;  the  Austrian 
describes  an  ordinary  salutation  by  the  phrase 
Kiiss  cVHand.^ 

According  to  Rabbi  Akiba,  the  Medes  kissed 
the  hand  only.'^  Odysseus,  on  his  return,  was 
kissed  by  his  friends  on  the  head,  hands,  and 
shoulders.^  In  Greece  generally  inferiors  kissed 
the  hand,  breast,  or  knees  of  superiors.*  In  Persia 
equals  in  rank  kissed  each  other  on  the  mouth, 
and  those  slightly  unequal  on  the  cheek,  while 
one  much  inferior  in  rank  prostratetl  himself.^ 
Esau  'fell  on  the  neck'  of  Jacob  and  kissed  him." 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  cheek,  forehead,  beard, 
hands,  and  feet  were  kissed ;  some  deny  the 
practice  of  kissing  on  the  lips.  The  phrase  in  the 
Song  of  Songs  does  not  prove  its  existence,  but 
there  is  no  a  priori  reason  against  it  in  the  case 
of  the  lover's  kiss.''  The  customary  kiss  in  modern 
Palestine  is  thus  described  : 

'  Each  in  turn  places  his  head,  face  downwards,  upon  the 
other's  left  shoulder  ["  falling  on  the  neck  "],  and  afterwards 
kisses  him  upon  the  rii;ht  cheek,  and  then  reverses  the  action, 
by  placing  his  head  similarly  upon  the  other's  right  shoulder, 
and  kissing  him  upon  the  left  cheek.  ...  A  man  will  place  his 
right  hand  on  his  friend's  left  shoulder,  and  kiss  his  right  cheek, 
and  then  lay  his  left  hand  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  kiss  his 
left  cheek.'  This  is  a  second  form.  A  third  consists  in  the 
following  process — the  giver  of  the  kiss  lays  his  right  hand 
under  the  head  of  his  friend  and  supports  it  while  he  kisses  it.** 
The  last  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  Joab's  assassination  of 
Amasa.y  It  has  been  suggested  that,  when  Absalom  to  gain 
popularity  kissed  the  people,  he  employed  the  second  form.i*) 

Equals  saluted  one  another  on  the  cheek  or 
head  ;  so  Samuel  saluted  Saul.  Inferiors  kissed 
the  hands  of  superiors.  If,  in  the  Ijetrayal  of 
Jesus,  Judas  kissed  his  Master  on  the  face,  it  was 
an  act  of  presumption. '^  The  fact  that  the  kiss 
was  passed  over  without  remark  seems  to  show 
that  it  was,  as  it  should  have  been  from  disciple 
to  master,  a  kiss  on  the  haml.  The  Prodigal  Son 
would  kiss  his  father's  hands  before  being  em- 
braced and  kissed.^-  Inferiors  also  kissed  the  feet 
(the  woman  '  who  was  a  sinner,'  and  would-be 
borrowers), ^^  or,  again,  the  '  hem  of  the  ^arment.' 
Vassals,  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  show  sub- 
mission by  kissing  the  monarch's  feet.  Similar 
homage  may  be  assigned  to  the  phrase  of  Ps  2'-, 
'  kiss  the  Son.'  As  an  act  of  piety,  the  Pharisees 
practised  kissing  the  feet,  as  clid  the  pious  gener- 

1  Tylor,  loc.  cit.  -  Ber.  86.  »  Odi/sse]/,  xxi.  224. 

■»  Tylor,  loc.  cit.  B  Herod,  i.  134.  6  Gn  Si*  ;  see  45^. 

"  Cheyne  denies  the  kiss  on  the  mouth  in  Gn  41-I0,  Pr  24-6 
(loc.  cit.). 

S  J.  Neil,  Eissinj,  p.  37. 

9  2  S  209.  10  Xeil,  loc.  cit. 

11  G.  M.  Mackie,  '  Kiss '  in  DCG  i.  9S5 ;  Cheyne,  loc.  cit. ;  Lk 
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allj'.'  The  humiliation  of  the  symbolic  act  of 
Christ  in  kissing  the  disciples'  feet  has  been  pre- 
served till  recent  times  by  some  religious  orders, 
and  even  by  European  monarchs.  The  foot  of  tho 
pope  is  kissed  in  ceremonial  audiences.  13y  the 
year  A.D.  847  it  was  said  to  be  an  ancient  usage. 
There  are  grounds  for  suiiposing  it  to  be  derived 
from  a  usage  in  the  Enijieror-worshij)  of  Rome.^ 
Prostration  is  an  instinctive  expression  of  fear, 
awe,  or  adoration  ;  to  clasp  the  knees,  as  was  the 
custom  with  Greek  supidiants,  is  equally  instinc- 
tive. The  act  of  kissing  the  feet  is  a  refinement 
of  these.  The  OT  plirase  'licking  the  dust'  is 
doubtfully  referred  to  the  kiss  upon  the  feet.  In 
ancient  India  it  was  a  familiar  salutation  of 
respect.'  The  feudalistic  aspect  of  tho  little  court 
held  by  the  old  Roman  j^ctronus  is  illustrated  by 
Martial's  epigram,  whicli  complains  of  the  burden- 
some civility  of  the  kisses  of  clients.*  In  the 
court  ceremonial  of  mediteval  and  modern  Europe, 
the  kiss  on  the  cheek  obtains  between  sovereigns  ; 
subjects  kiss  the  sovereign's  hand.  In  mediiuval 
Europe  the  vassal  thus  saluted  tlie  lord,  wliile  it 
was  not  unusual  to  kiss  a  bishop's  hand.'  In 
modern  Europe  a  kiss  conveying  blessing  or  rever- 
ence is  usually  on  the  forehead.  '  In  Morocco 
equals  salute  each  other  bj'  joining  their  hands 
witli  a  quick  motion,  separating  them  immediately, 
and  kissing  each  his  own  hand.'"  The  Turk  kisses 
his  own  hand,  and  then  places  it  on  his  forehead. 
The  Arab  kisses  his  hand  to  the  storm.''  Such  is 
the  gesture  of  adoration  to  sun  and  mocn  referred 
to  in  the  OT,  and  also  used  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
sun.^  It  was  the  Greek  and  Roman  method  of 
adoration.  In  explanation  of  the  gesture.  Oriental 
folklore  agrees  with  European  in  identifying  life 
or  soul  with  the  breath.  More  exactly,  the  thrown 
kiss  is  a  symbolical  act,  transferring  to  an  object 
at  a  distance  merely  the  essence  of  the  kiss. 

The  kiss  in  its  legal  aspect  is  a  natural  applica- 
tion of  the  ideas  which  produced  hand-shaking  and 
similar  modes  of  contact.  Mediaeval  knights  kissed, 
as  modern  boxers  shake  hands,  before  the  encoun- 
ter. Reconciled  foes  kiss  as  a  sign  of  peace.*  It 
was  specially  in  connexion  with  marriage  that  the 
kiss,  osclum,  oscle,  was  prominent.  Osclum  was 
a  synonym  generally  for  pactum;  osculata  pax 
was  a  peace  confirmed  by  a  kiss;  osclare  meant 
'dotare';  and  osculum  intervcni':ns  was  a  term 
applied  to  gifts  between  engaged  persons.  If  one 
of  them  died  before  marriage,  the  presents  were 
returned  should  no  kiss  have  been  given  at  the 
betrothal.^"  It  is  significant  that  the  kiss  was 
symbolical  of  marriage  as  '  initiuni  consumma- 
tionis  nuptiarum.'  In  old  French  and  mediasval 
law  generally  the  term  osilc  was  applied  to  the 
principle  that  a  married  woman  kissing  or  being 
kissed  by  another  man  than  her  husband  was 
guilty  of  adultery." 

(2)  Besides  the  permanent  objects  of  the  kiss,  in 
family  and  analogous  relations,  the  relations  of 
superior  and  inferior,  lord  and  vassal,  sovereign 
and  subject,  there  are  many  others  which,  with 
more  or  less  permanence,  have  claimed  the  kiss 
as  a  religious  service.  It  is  very  significant  of  the 
afi'ectionate  element  in  religion  that  the  kiss  should 
have  played  so  large  a  part  in  its  ritual.  The 
meeting-point  between  the  social  and  the  religious 

1  P,aba  bathra,  16a  ;  Jer.  Kid.  i.  01c. 

2  n.  Thurston,  'Kiss'  in  C£  viii.  CCo  (said  to  have  bean 
instituted  bv  Diocletian). 

•>  SLI-J  ii.  ilS97)  190.  •»  Martial,  xii.  59. 

5  J.  Bingham,  Ant.  of  the  Chr.  Church,  London,  1843^.7,  i. 
128  f. 

•>  Westermarck,  MI  ii.  151. 

■?  C.  M.  Doughty,  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta,  Cambridge, 
1SS6,  ii.  67. 

8  Job  3126-28 ;  Lucian,  de  Salt.  17. 

i*  Xyrop,  p.  107  f.  i"  Bingham,  vii.  321  f. 

11  C.  Dufresne  du  Cange,  Glossari^nn,  Paris,  1733-36,  8.». 
'  Osculum,'  vi.  72  ff. 
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aspect  of  the  kiss  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
application  of  the  sahite  to  saints  and  religious 
heroes.  Thus,  Joseph  kissed  Jacob,  and  his  dis- 
ciples kissed  Paul.^  Joseph  kissed  his  dead  father, 
and  the  custom  is  retained  in  our  civilization  of 
imprinting  a  farewell  kiss  on  dead  relatives.  To 
suggest,  however,  that  the  act  of  Joseph  proves  the 
worship  of  Jacob  as  a  divine  being  is  against 
psychology.^  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  so  fine  a 
human  sentiment  is  on  the  border-line  between 
social  and  religious  feeling.  In  mediajval  Europe 
there  was  a  similar  feeling  about  the  kiss  of  state. 
This  is  shown  by  the  instances  of  Henry  II.  and 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  of  Richard  I.  and 
St.  Hugh.^  Similp.rly  in  social  life  generally  ;  it 
is  said  that  among  the  Welsh  the  kiss  was  used 
only  on  special  occasions,  and  a  husband  could  put 
away  his  wife  for  kissing  another  man,  however 
innocently.*  The  early  Christians  exploited  the 
social  value  of  the  kiss.  Though  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  Welsh  custom,  this  is  equally  sacramental. 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  ritualistic  '  kiss  of 
peace '  alone  obtained  among  the  Christians,  and 
that  the  social  salute  was  not  practised.  But  the 
evidence  is  strong  enough  to  prove  the  latter  cus- 
tom.' For  St.  Ambrose  this  was  '  pietatis  et 
caritatis  pignus.'  ^  The  custom  involved  a  peculiar 
sentiment,  if  we  consider  it  in  connexion  with  the 
Christian  ideal  and  practice  of  love,  in  which 
passion  Avas  encouraged,  though  chastity  was 
enforced  (see  art.  Chastity  [Christian]). 

In  the  early  Church  the  baptized  were  kissed  by 
the  celebrant  and  the  congregation  after  the  cere- 
mony.'^ Iloman  Catholic  ritual  still  includes  the 
kiss  bestowed  on  the  newly  ordained  by  the  bishop. 
The  bishop  on  consecration  and  the  king  when 
crowned  received  the  kiss.^  The  kiss  bestowed  on 
penitents  after  absolution  was  connected  with  the 
kiss  received  by  the  Prodigal  Son.  The  practice 
of  giving  a  farewell  kiss  to  the  dead  is  probably 
connected  with  the  old  Italian  rite  of  receiving  the 
soul  of  the  dying  in  his  last  breath.  In  the  6th 
cent,  the  Council  of  Auxerre  (A.u.  578)  prohibited 
the  kissing  of  the  dead.^  Penitents  were  enjoined 
to  kiss  sacred  objects."^ 

S.  The  kiss  of  peace. — First  mentioned  in  the 
2ud  cent,  by  Justin, ^^  the  kiss  of  peace  was  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  elements  in  the  Christian 
ritual.  To  Clement  of  Alexandria  it  was  a  '  mys- 
tery.' ^^  The  eipi)vr)  was  a  preliminary  rite  in  the 
primitive  mass.  Conybeare  has  suggested  that  it 
was  derived  from  an  institution  of  the  synagogue.^^ 
Philo  speaks  of  a  '  kiss  of  harmony '  like  that 
between  the  elements ;  the  Word  of  God  brings 
hostile  things  together  in  concord  and  the  kiss  of 
love.^*  However  that  may  be,  the  pax  became  a 
feature  of  both  Western  and  Eastern  ritual,  more 
conspicuously  in  the  former.  St.  Cyril  writes  : 
'  ThH  kiss  is  the  si^n  that  our  souls  are  united,  and  that  we 
banish  all  remembrance  of  injury.'  is 

This  kiss  seems  to  have  been  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  oliertory,  between  the  washing  of 
hands  and  the  sursiim  corda.  But,  later,  the  kiss 
was  in  close  connexion  with  the  Communion.  It 
has  therefore  been  conjectured  that  the  pao;  was 
twice  given. ^"^  In  the  modern  Roman  ritual  it  is 
given  only  at  High  Mass,  and  rarely  to  any  of  the 

1  Gn  501,  Ac  2037.  2  Jacobs,  Inc.  cit. 

3  Thurston,  loc.  cit.  4  Ellis,  p.  217. 

5  See  Thurston,  loc.  cit.  6  Hezaem.  vi.  ix.  68. 

7  Cypriau,  ad  Fid.  Epp.  Ixiv.  (Iviii.)  4.  Similarly  in  lower 
stages  of  culture,  a  girl  after  '  initiation '  is  kissed  by'her  female 
kin  (J^/ XX.  lis). 

8  Thurston,  loc.  cit.  9  H, 

10  Du  Cange,  s.v.  '  Adoratio  horarum,'  i.  89.         H  Apol.  i.  65. 
12  Among-  the  terms  used  are  elprivrj,  pn.v,  osculuiii  pads, 
OSCUlum  sanctum,  ^iKruxa.  ayiov,  <}>i\rina  aycLTrq^  ;  the  last  three, 
tojrether  with  atnracr/xD;,  salutatio,  show  its  general  identity 
with  the  Christian  social  kiss. 
13  Exp,  4th  ser.,  ix.  [1804]  4G1.         "  Thurston,  loc.  cit. 
15  Catech.  xxiii.  3.  is  Thurston,  loc.  cit. 


congregation.  The  celebrant  kisses  the  corporal, 
and  presents  his  left  cheek  to  the  deacon,  with  the 
formula  j^aa;  tecum,  answered  by  ct  cum  S2nritu 
tuo.  The  deacon  conveys  the  kiss  to  the  sub- 
deacon,  and  he  to  the  other  clergj'.  In  the  Greek 
liturgy  the  celebrant  says,  '  Peace  be  to  all,'  and 
kisses  the  gifts,  while  the  deacon  kisses  his  own 
stole.^  On  Easter  Sunday  in  the  same  church  the 
congregation  kiss  one  another.^ 

The  fact  that  the  Christians  of  the  time  of  the 
younger  Pliny  were  called  ujion,  when  arrested,  to 
'adore'  the  effigy  of  the  Emperor  was  sufficient 
to  emphasize  the  ritual  importance  of  tlie  kiss. 
Adoratio  ('  the  act  of  carrying  to  tlie  mouth'),  the 
Roman  form  of  homage  and  worship,  consisted  in 
raising  the  right  hand  to  the  lips,  kissing  it,  and 
then  waving  it  in  the  direction  of  the  adored  object,^ 
after  which  the  worshipper  turned  his  body  to  the 
right.*  During  the  ceremony  the  head  was  covered, 
except  when  Saturn  or  Hercules  was  adored. 
Plutarch  suggests  fantastic  reasons  for  exceptional 
uses  in  which  the  worshipper  turned  from  right  to 
left.5 

But  both  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  the  kiss 
direct  in  worship.  Cicero  observes  that  the  lips 
and  beard  of  the  statue  of  Heracles  at  Agrigentum 
were  almost  worn  away  by  the  kisses  of  the 
devout.^  The  kiss  indirect,  or  the  kiss  at  a  distance, 
may  be  described  as  a  natural  extension  of  the 
direct,  capable  of  development  l)y  any  people  in- 
dependently. But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  can 
be  traced  from  Graeco-Roman  civilization  to  that 
of  modem  Europe,  where,  however,  it  appears  to 
be  instinctive  in  children. 

The  adoration  of  the  Roman  Emperors  was 
influenced  by  Oriental  ceremonial.  It  consisted  in 
bowing  or  kneeling,  touching  the  robe,  and  putting 
the  hand  to  the  lips,  or  kissing  the  robe  ;  a  varia- 
tion was  the  kissing  of  the  feet  or  knees.  ^  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  become  the  fashion  before 
Diocletian. 

The  kiss  of  homage  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  so 
important  a  part  of  the  ceremony  that  osctdum 
became  a  synonym  for  homaguim.^  The  vassal 
kissed  the  lord's  feet  (rarely  liis  thigh).^  After- 
wards he  offered  a  present  for  the  privilege,  a 
baise-main,  a  term  which  shows  the  connexion  or 
confusion  with  the  equally  prevalent  fashion  of 
kissing  the  hand  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  said  that 
Rolf  the  Ganger^  the  first  Duke  of  Normandy, 
when  receiving  the  province  as  a  fief  from  Charles 
the  Simple,  kissed  the  monarch's  feet  by  lifting 
them  to  his  mouth  as  he  stood  erect.  ^"  When 
homage  was  paid  in  the  lord's  absence,  the  vassal 
kissed  the  door,  lock,  or  bolt  of  his  castle  ;  this 
was  baiscr  I'huis  or  le  vcrrouil.'^^  Medieeval  charters 
make  pretence  of  kissing  the  king's  feet. 

6.  Death  by  kissing. — Rabbinical  lore  includes 
a  unique  fancy,  explanatory  of  the  death  of  the 
righteous.  According  to  tliis,  the  death  of  a 
favourite  of  God  is  the  result  of  a  kiss  from  God 
{bi-n'^shtkdh).  Such  a  death  was  the  easiest  of  all 
modes,  and  was  reserved  for  the  most  pious.  Thus 
died  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Aaron,  Moses,  and 
Mii-iam.i2  There  is  a  legend  that,  as  St.  Monica 
lay  dying,  a  child  kissed  her  on  the  breast, 
and  the  saint  at  once  passed  away.  Italian  folk- 
lore preserves  the  Hebrew  idea  in  one  of  its 
phrases  for  death  :  '  addormentarsi  nel  bacio  del 
Signore.'^^ 

1  Thurston,  loc.  cit.  2  Nyrop,  p.  106. 

3  Apuleius,  Metam.  iv.  28. 

*  Hmy,  HN  xxviii.  25  ;  CIG  5980.  5  Nxima,  14. 

6  In  Verrem  actio  secunda,  iv.  xliii.  94. 

7  W.  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Horn.  Antiquities,  s.v.  'Adoratio.' 

8  Du  Cange,  s.c.  'Osculum.'  '■>  Nvrop,  p.  124. 
10  Nyrop,  p.  122  f.                                                 H  7i.  125. 

12  Jacobs,  loc.  cit. ;  Ber.  Sa  ;  Baba  bathra,  17a  ;  Deut.  R.  xi. 

13  Nyrop,  p.  96;  'to  fall  asleep  in  the  Lord's  kiss.'  The  kiss 
of  a  ghost  (in  other  folklore)  produces  death  (ib.  171). 
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7.  Kissing  sacred  objects. — Kissing  the  image 
of  a  goil  ^\  ;is  a  recognized  rite  of  adoration  among 
liotli  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  early  Arabs  had 
the  same  rite.  On  leaving  and  entering  the  house 
they  kissed  the  hou-se-gods.^  In  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries  the  sacred  objects  were  kissed."  The  toe 
of  St.  Peter's  statue  is  kissed  by  Komau  Catholics. 
The  Muslim  kissed  the  Ka'ba  at  Mecca.  In  the 
wall  there  is  a  black  stone  believed  by  Muslims  to 
be  one  of  the  stones  of  paradise.  It  was  once  white, 
but  has  been  blackened  by  the  kisses  of  sinful  but 
believing  lips."  The  Hebrews  often  lapsed  into  the 
idolatrous  practice ;  Hosea  speaks  of  '  kissing 
calves';  the  image  of  Baal  was  kissed.*  Together 
with  kneeling  (q.v.),  the  kiss  comprises  belief  and 
homage.  The  Hebrews  kissed  the  lloor  of  the 
Temple/  and  to  this  day,  in  tlie  Hebrew  ritual,  it 
is  the  practice  to  kiss  the  sisith  of  the  tallith  when 
putting  it  on,  the  m'zuzdh  at  the  door  when  enter- 
ing or  leaving,  and  the  Scroll  of  the  Law  when 
about  to  read  or  to  bless  it.^  It  is  even  customary 
among  Jews,  though  not  obligatory,  when  a  Hebrew 
book  is  dropped,  to  kiss  it.  Kissing  the  Book  is 
a  case,  surviving  (as  a  real  living  ceremony)  in 
the  highest  civilization,  of  primitive  conceptions 
of  the  oath.  These  were  expressed  in  various 
forms." 

One  method  of  'charping  an  oath  with  supernatural  energy- 
is  to  touch,  or  to  establish  some  kind  of  contact  with,  a  holy 
object  on  the  occasion  when  the  oath  is  taken. '8 

The  view  of  Westermarck,  that  mana  or  baraka 
is  thus  imparted  to  the  oath,  is  further  developed 
when  the  name  of  a  supernatural  being  is  in- 
troduced ;  thus  the  modern  English  ceremony 
retains  the  words,  'So  help  me  God.'  A  com- 
plementary aspect  is  supplied  by  forms  whose 
object  is  to  prevent  perjury. 

The  Anjrami  Na^as  'place  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  or  a  spear, 
between  their  teeth,  sijrnifying  by  this  ceremon}-  that,  if  they 
do  not  act  up  to  their  agreement,  they  are  prepared  to  fall  by 
either  of  the  two  weapons.' «  In  Tibetan  law-courts  'the  great 
oath'  is  taken  'by  the  person  placing  a  holy  scripture  on  his 
head,  and  sitting  on  the  reeking  hide  of  an  ox  and  eating  a 
part  of  the  ox's  heart.' i"  'Hindus  swear  on  a  copy  of  the 
Sanskrit  haribans  [Harivaih^a].''^^ 

The  European  ceremony  of  kissing  the  book  of 
the  New  Testament  after  taking  the  oath  in  a  law- 
court  connects  in  its  material  form  rather  wdth  the 
kiss  of  reverence,  as  instanced  in  the  kissing  of 
relics  and  sacred  objects  generally.  But  in  essence 
there  is  still  some  of  the  primitive  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility by  contact,  rendered  stronger  by  the 
invocation  of  the  name  of  the  deity.  Derived  in- 
directly from  the  Gra?co-Roman  ritual  kissing  of 
sacred  objects  and  the  Hebrew  reverence  for  the 
Scroll  of  the  Law,  it  was  early  developed  by  the 
Christians  into  their  characteristic  ceremony  of 
oath-taking.     Chrysostora  writes  : 

'  But  do  thou,  if  nothing  else,  at  least  reverence  the  very  book 
thou  boldest  out  to  be  sworn  by,  open  the  gospel  thou  takest 
in  thy  hands  to  administer  the  oath,  and,  hearing  what  Christ 
therein  saith  of  oaths,  tremble  and  desist.' i'- 
Ingeltrude  is  represented  repeating  the  words  : 

'  These  four  Evangelists  of  Christ  our  God  which  I  hold  in  my 
own  hands  and  kiss  with  my  mouth.'  13 

In  the  former  quotation  the  act  of  kissing  can 
only  be  inferred  from  the  word  'reverence.'  The 
holding  of  the  book  is  less  definite  than  the  Hebrew 
rite  of  placing  the  hands  on  the  scroll  when 
swearing.     Even  in  the  ^liddle  Ages  an  oath  was 

IJ.  Wellhausen,  Reste  arab.  Ileidentumes,  Berlin,  18S7, 
p.  105. 

2  C.  A.  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  Konigsberg,  1829,  p.  135. 

3  SBE  vi.  (1900)  p.  xiii.  *  Uos  13^,  1  K  1918. 
5  Suh.  53a.  '^  Jacobs,  loc.  cit. 

•7  See  MI  ii.  118  ff.  8  7^.  119. 

9  lb.,  quoting  J.  Butler,  IVavels  aiid  Adventures  in  Assam, 
"■jOndon,  1855,  p.  154. 

10  L.  A.  WaddeU,  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  London,  1595,  p.  569, 
note  7. 

11  3/7  ii.  120. 

12  Ad  pop.  Antiochenum  homil.  xv.  5  (PG  xlix.  100). 

13  Du  Cange,  s.v.  '  Juramentum,'  iv.  451. 


often  taken  merely  by  laying  the  hand  on  the 
Missal.  1  The  Lombards  swore  lesser  oaths  by 
consecrated  weapons,  the  greater  on  the  Gospels, 
but  it  is  not  certain  whether  they  kissed  the  book.* 
An  oath  ratilied  by  contact  with  a  sacred  object 
was  a  '  corporal  oath ' ;  the  object  was  the  hali- 
dome,  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  Spxos,  oath  and 
object  being  identilied.  No  doubt  contact  by 
means  of  the  lips  was  at  an  early  date  regarded  as 
more  efficacious  than  contact  by  means  of  the 
hand,  and  thus  the  more  primitive  notion  was 
superimposed  upon  that  of  adoration.  In  Islam 
the  rite  is  that  usual  in  ailoration  and  does  not 
include  the  kiss.^  In  modern  England  a  detail  to 
be  noted  is  that  the  h.and  holding  the  l>ook  must 
be  ungloved.  The  book  varies  according  to  the 
creed ;  a  Jew  is  sworn  on  the  OT ;  a  Roman 
Catholic  on  the  Douai  Testament.  The  term 
'  book,'  employed  with  special  reference  to  the  oath 
upon  tlie  NT,  has  been  regular  in  England  since 
the  14th  cent,  at  least.* 

Among  Anglican  clergy  it  is  customary  to  kiss 
the  cross  of  the  stole  before  putting  it  on.  The 
Catholic  Church  enjoins  the  duty  of  kissing  relics, 
the  Gospels,  the  Cross,  consecrated  candles  and 
palms,  the  hands  of  the  clergj-,  and  the  vestments 
and  utensils  of  the  liturgy.  It  was  formerly  part 
of  the  Western  use  that  the  celebrant  should  kiss 
the  host.  He  now  kisses  the  corporal.  The  altar 
is  regarded  as  typical  of  Christ,  and  as  such  is 
kissed  by  the  celebrant.'  In  the  Greek  Church 
relics  are  kissed. 

The  'kiss  of  peace'  was  in  mediaeval  times  the 
subject  of  a  curious  simplification  of  ritual,  by 
which  it  became,  as  it  were,  a  material  object.  In 
the  12tli  or  13th  cent.,  for  reasons  of  convenience, 
the  instrumeiitum  pads,  or  osculatoriuin,  was 
introduced.^  This  was  a  plaque  of  metal,  ivory, 
or  wood,  carved  with  various  designs,  and  fitted 
with  a  handle.  It  was  brought  to  the  altar  for 
the  celebrant  to  kiss,  and  then  to  each  of  the 
congregation  at  the  rails.  This  is  the  pax-board 
or  pax-brede  of  the  museums.'' 

8.  Metaphor  and  myth. — The  metaphorical  ap- 
plications of  the  idea  of  the  kiss  are  not  numerous. 
In  some  phrases  it  expresses  a  light  touch.  Gener- 
ally it  implies  close  contact  or  absolute  reconcilia- 
tion or  acquiescence;*  to  kiss  the  dust  is  to  be 
overthrown  ;  to  kiss  the  rod  is  to  submit  to  chas- 
tisement;* to  kiss  the  cup  is  to  drink.  Philo- 
stratus  inspired  Ben  Jonson's  image  of  the  loved 
one  leaving  a  kiss  in  the  cup.^"  A  '  butterfiy  kiss' 
is  a  light  one. 

Folklore  developed  in  interesting  ways  the  con- 
nexion between  the  emotional  gesture  and  the 
ideas  of  magic  and  charms.  Relics  were  kissed 
to  regain  health.  Conversely,  the  kiss  of  a  sacred 
person,  a  specialized  form  of  his  touch,  cures  the 
leper,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Martin."  Some  similar 
association  of  thought  may  attach  to  the  nurserj* 
practice  of  '  kissing  the  place  to  make  it  well ' ; 
gamesters  used  to  kiss  the  cards  in  order  to  secure 
luck  with  them  ;  an  Alpine  peasant  kisses  his  hand 
before  receiving  a  present.  Pages  in  the  French 
Court  kissed  any  article  which  they  were  given 
to  carry. ^*  A  famous  instance  of  symbolism  is  the 
kiss  bestowed  by  Brutus  on  his  mother-earth— an 
application  of  the  kiss  of  greeting.     But  in  German 

I  Nyrop,  p.  119.  ^  Du  Cange,  s.v.  '  Juramentum.' 

3  The  right  hand  is  placed  on  the  Qur'an,  and  the  head  is 
brought  down  touching  the  book. 

4  OED,  s.v.  '  Book,'  quoting  document  of  13S9  :  '  Eche  of  hem 
had  sworen  on  pe  bok.' 

5  Thurston,  loc.  cit.  6  Nyrop,  p.  120. 
'  Thurston,  loc.  cit.                  8  Ci.  Ps.  851". 

9  Similarly  in  slang,  to  kiss  the  stocks,  the  clink,  the  counter  ; 
to  kiss  the  hare's  foot  =  be  late. 

10  Derived  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  method  of  drinking 
a  health. 

II  Nyrop,  pp.  121,  90.  12  jb.  IC8,  136  ff. 
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folklore  to  kiss  the  ground  is  a  synonym  for  to 
die.^  The  privilege  in  English  folk-custom  known 
as  'kissing  under  the  mistletoe'  is  a  Christmas 
festal  practice  connected  by  Frazer  with  the 
licence  of  the  Saturnalia.  It  may  have  origi- 
nated independently  as  an  expression  of  festi- 
vity. Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  mythology 
employefl  the  motive  of  unbinding  a  spell  by  a 
kiss — le  ficr  baiser  of  Arthurian  romances,  which 
changes  a  dragon  into  the  maiden  who  had  been 
enchanted. 2  The  Sleeping  Beauty  awakened  by  the 
kiss  of  the  lover  is  a  Avidely-distributed  motive.  An 
analogy,  without  actual  derivation,  is  to  be  found 
in  many  primitive  cases  of  cancelling  a  tabu.  Thus 
in  Australian  ceremony  bodily  contact,  analogous 
to  the  kiss,  in  various  forms,  removes  tlie  tabu 
between  two  persons,  such  as  the  celebrant  and 
the  subject  of  a  rite.  An  analogy  may  be  seen 
between  Teutonic  and  early  Christian  ritual  in  the 
connexion  drawn  out  by  Grimm  between  minne- 
drinking  and  the  kiss.  He  finds  this  both  in 
sorcery  and  in  sacrificial  rites. ^  Closely  parallel 
to  the  magical  power  of  the  kiss  in  breaking  tabu 
and  restoring  to  consciousness  is  the  myth-motive 
in  which  a  kiss  produces  both  forgetfulness  and 
remembrance.  This  capacity  is  evidentl;^  based 
on  human  experience,  and  is  significant  in  con- 
nexion with  the  practice  of  the  kiss  in  religion. 
It  brings  to  one  focus  the  kiss  of  love  and  the 
kiss  of  adoration.  In  the  psychology  of  adolescence 
the  kiss  produces  a  forgetfulness  of  old  conditions 
and  awakens  the  subject  to  a  new  life.  The  kiss 
appears  to  have  no  symbol  in  art.  European 
children  and  adolescents  express  it  in  writing  by 
a  cross,  perhaps  merely  an  accidental  choice.  The 
Slavic  Jews  style  an  insincere  kiss  as  a  'kiss 
with  dots.'  Some  Rabbis  explain  that  Esau's  kiss 
was  insincere  (Gn  33^),  and  every  letter  of  the  word 
i.npa'i  is  dotted  by  the  Massoretes.* 

Literature. — E.  B.  Tylor,  '  Salutations'  in  SBrii ;  H.  Ling 
Roth,  in  JAI  xix.  [1S90] ;  H.  Thurston,  in  CE,  s.v.  \  J. 
Jacobs,  in  JE,  s.v.  ;  H.  Havelocic  Ellis,  'The  Origins  of  the 
Kiss  '  in  Sexual  Selection  in  Man,  Philadelphia,  1905  ;  C.  Lom- 
broso,  in  Nouvelle  Revue,  xxi.  [1897] ;  C.  Nyrop,  The  Kiss  and 
its  History,  tr.  W.  F.  Harve3',  London,  1901  ;  J.  Neil,  Kissing  : 
its  Curious  Bible  Mentions,  London,  1885  ;  E.  W.  Hopkins, 
'The  Sniflf-kiss  in  ancient  India,' J^ OS  xxviii.  [1907]  120-134. 
For  an  elaborate  schematization  of  the  love-kiss  in  India  see 
R.  Schmidt,  Bcitr.  zur  ind.  Erotik,  Leipzig,  1902,  pp.  453-477. 

A.  E.  Crawley. 

KISTNA  (Skr.  Krsna,  'the  dark  one').— One 
of  the  great  rivers  of  S.  India,  Avhich,  like  tlie 
Godilvari  {q.v.)  and  Kaverl,  to  which  it  is  inferior 
in  sanctity,  flows  nearly  across  tlie  entire  penin- 
sula from  W.  to  E.  It  rises  in  the  Mahabaleswar 
plateau  of  the  W.  Ghats,  only  40  miles  from  the 
Arabian  Sea, 

At  its  source  is  an  ancient  temple  of  6iva, 
inside  which  the  infant  stream  pours  out  of  a  stone 
formed  in  the  shape  of  a  cow's  mouth  (gaunmkhi). 
This  place,  known  as  Krsnabai,  'the  lady  Krsna,' 
is  a  favourite  resort  of  pilgrims.  Fifteen  miles 
down  stream  is  the  old  Buddhist  town  of  Wal, 
one  of  the  most  sacred  places  in  its  course,  with  a 
group  of  cave-temples  and  several  later  Hindu 
shrines  (BG  xix.  [1885]  610  ff,).  Farther  on  it 
passes  close  by  the  town  of  Satara,  Karild,  or 
Karh.ad,  at  the  junction  with  the  Koyna  and 
Mahuli,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Yenna.  In  the 
Bijapur  District,  Sangam,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Mahfiprabha,  possesses  a  temple  of  some  sanctity, 
dedicated  to  Siva  under  the  title  of  Sahgamesvara, 
'lord  of  the  sacred  meeting  of  the  waters,'  the 
site  of  an  annual  religious  fair.  Thence  passing 
through  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam  of  Haidara- 
bad,  it  reaches  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  the  British 
Kistna   District.      Here  Bezwada  contains   some 

1  Nyrop,  p.  130.  2  Jli.  94. 

3  J.  Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythology ,  tr.  J.  S.  Stally  brass,  London, 
1882-88,  p.  1102. 

■*  Jacobs,  loe.  cit. 


rock-caves   of    the    Buddhist    period   and   a   few 
ancient  Hindu  temples. 

Literature.— BG  xix.  [1885]  13  f.,  472,  516,  610,  xxi.  [1884] 
10,  xxiii.  [1884]  7,  675,  xxiv.  [188C]  8  f.  For  the  Bezwada  caves, 
J.  Fergusson  and  J.  Burgess,  The  Cave  Temples  of  India, 
London,  1880,  p.  95  fif.  ;  S.  H.  Bilgrami  and  C.  Willmott, 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  I^izam's  Dominions, 
Bombay,  1883,  i.  11  f.  W.  CROOKE. 

KIZIL  BASH.— Kizil  Bash,  'Red  Heads,'  is 
the  name  by  which  are  denoted  the  members  of  a 
sect  distributed  throughout  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor.  They  call  themselves  'Alevis  ;  their  nick- 
name, Avhich  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan  was  and 
is  given  to  other  peoples  also,  originates  doubtless 
from  the  colour  of  their  head-dress.  Their  total 
number  is  estimated  at  more  than  a  million  ;  they 
form  an  important  section  of  the  population  of  the 
vilayets  of  Sivas  (about  305,000),  Erzerum  (107,000), 
Angora,  and  Mamurete  ul-Aziz  (Kharput),  and  in 
certain  districts  constitute  even  the  majority. 
Their  language  is  Turkish  or  Kurdish.  Though 
reckoned  officially  as  Musalman  Sunnites,  in 
reality  they  are  not  such  ;  they  practise  Islamism 
only  in  a  formal  way  to  avoid  persecution.  When 
they  think  they  are  in  safety,  they  do  not  attend 
the  mosques,  read  the  Qur'an,  say  the  prayers,  or 
perform  the  Muhammadan  ablutions.  Except  in 
the  presence  of  a  Sunnite,  their  women  are  not 
veiled.  They  drink  wine,  they  do  not  observe 
Ramadan,  and  some  of  them  do  not  practise  cir- 
cumcision or  shave  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  as  the  Turks  do.  ]\Ioreover,  they  cherish  a 
profound  aversion  to  the  Turks,  and  regard  them 
as  unclean  ;  when  they  are  obliged  to  entertain 
them,  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  pollute  the  dishes 
with  which  they  serve  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  show  great  goodwill  in  their  villages  towards 
the  Christians.  They  have  secret  beliefs  and 
practices  which  they  reveal  only  with  extreme 
reluctance,  and  no  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
penetrate,  except  very  imperfectly,  the  mysteiy 
with  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Their  sect,  like  some  Christian  Churches,  has 
a  hierarchical  organization.  They  have  priests 
called  clidchs,  whose  dignity  is  hei'editary  from 
father  to  son,  and  Avho  are  the  necessary  inter- 
mediaries between  God  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. This  sacerdotal  caste  is  subject  to  a 
species  of  bishops.  These  themselves  render 
obedience  to  two_  patriarchs,  who  are  regarded  as 
descendants  of  'Ali,  and  who  are  invested  with  a 
sacrosanct  authority.  One  of  tliese  is  the  Shaikh 
of  Khubyar  (about  34  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Sivas), 
a  popular  place  of  pilgrimage.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Kizil  Bash  possess  a  sacred  book,  probably 
liturgic  in  character,  but  as  yet  no  part  of  it  has 
been  made  public. 

Three  superimposed  stratifications  in  the  religion 
of  the  Kizil  Bash  may  be  distinguished. 

(1)  There  is  an  old  pafjan  foundation  going  back 
to  the  ancient  Anatolian  beliefs,  tinged  with 
Persian  Mazdfeism,  which  were  practised  in  the 
country  before  its  conversion  to  Christianity.  The 
Kizil  Bash  regard  certain  heights  or  certain  rocks 
as  sacred,  e.g.  near  Kara  Hissar  (Taylor,  Jourmd 
Royal  Geogr.  Society,  xxxviii.  [1868]  297),  and 
on  holidays  they  sacrifice  sheep  and  fowls  on  these 
summits.  The  trees  which  grow  there— usually 
pines — are  surrounded  with  superstitious  regard, 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  carry  an  axe  near  them 
(cf.  F.  and  E.  Cumont,  Voyage  dans  le  Pont, 
Brussels,  1906,  p.  172  tf. ).  The  Kizil  Bash,  like  the 
ancient  Mazdreans,  worship  streams  and  especially 
springs.  They  also  venerate  fire  ;  when  they  build 
a  house,  they  light  a  fire  with  great  ceremony,  and 
this  must  be  kept  burning  as  long  as  the  house 
remains  standing.  The  place  of  honour  is  near 
the  hearth,  and  to  spit  there  is  sacrilege.     A  fire- 
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altar  hewn  out  in  tlie  rock  is  still  the  ohject  of 
devotion  at  Manasgerd  (C.  Wilson,  Handbook  of 
Asia  Minor,  London,  1895,  p.  250).  They  worship 
the  sun  at  its  rising  and  setting,  and  a  day  in 
which  it  does  not  appear  is  for  them  a  day  of 
mourning.     They  also  worsliip  the  moon. 

Everybody  in  the  East  accuses  the  Kizil  Hash 
of  giving  themselves  up  to  orgies  in  their  nocturnal 
ceremonies  (cf.  below),  when,  the  lights  out,  each 
man  has  commerce  with  a  woman  taken  by  chance. 
That  is  why  the  Turks  call  them,  in  derision, 
terah  sondcran,  '  extinguishers  of  the  light.'  It  is 
difficult  to  know  wliat  degiee  of  trutli  there  is  in 
this  imputation.  But  it  is  remarkable  tiiat  the 
same  promiscuity  was,  during  tiieir  feast  of  1st 
January,  laid  to  tiie  reproach  of  the  Paulicians  in 
the  9th  cent.,  who  were  distributed  throughout 
the  same  regions  as  the  Kizil  Bash  of  to-day 
(Manichfean  formula  of  abjuration,  in  PG  i.  1469  : 
juera  5^  t7)v  eairepLvqv  fjjdr]v  diro<T^evvvovcn  to,  (puira, 
ffapKLKui  re  dXXTjXots  iyaae^yaivovui,  Kai  fiedefuds  SXws 
(petoofi^fois  (pv(T€(s)s  ij  (Tvy/€vias  ^  r^Xi/cias).  It  is  possible 
that  those  supposed  acts  of  debaucheiy  may  be  an 
inheritance  from  the  sacred  prostitution  of  the 
worship  of  Ma  and  Anaitis.  This  would  also  be 
true  of  the  custom,  if  it  were  well  attested,  of 
ottering  a  young  girl  every  year  to  the  dedehs, 
whose  son,  they  say,  if  one  is  born,  becomes  a 
priest,  or  whose  daughter  must  remain  a  virgin 
and  set  herself  apart  for  the  cult  (C"  de  Cholet, 
Arminie,  Kurdistan  et  Misopotamie,  Paris,  1892, 
p.  96). 

(2)  The  influence  of  Christianity  is  evident  both 
in  the  beliefs  and  in  the  rites  of  the  sect.  The 
Kizil  Bash  teach  that  God  is  One  in  Three  Per- 
sons, and  that  the  principal  incarnation  of  God, 
before  'Ali,  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  Mho  intercedes  with  God  for  humanity. 
They  are  devoted  to  INIary,  who  is,  they  believe, 
the  Mother  of  God,  and  who  conceived  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  virgin.  At  the  same  time,  they 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  live  powers,  lower 
than  the  Trinity,  mediators  between  the  Supreme 
Being  and  man,  analogous  to  the  yat'im  of  the 
Nosairis,  a  kind  of  archangels  which  are  perhaps 
derived  from  the  Iranian  Amesha  Spentas  (q.v.). 
Moreover,  they  assume  the  existence  of  twelve 
ministers  of  God,  who  correspond  to  the  twelve 
apostles  and  the  twelve  naqibs  of  the  Nosairis. 
Unlike  the  Yezidis,  they  ofl'er  no  worship  to  Satan, 
whom  they  regard  as  the  irreconcilable  adversary 
of  God.  Like  the  Nosairis,  they  believe  that  at 
the  end  of  the  ages  the  spirit  of  evil  will  come  to 
tight  a  final  battle  against  the  last  incarnation  of 
■Jesus.  Mazdoean  dualism  is  here  combined  with 
Christian  ideas. 

The  Kizil  Bash  have  a  ceremony  which  they 
celebrate  by  night  on  certain  holidays — the  10th 
of  the  month  of  Muharram  was  mentioned  to  the 
present  writer — and  also  at  irregular  intervals, 
when  a  dcdik  visits  tlieir  villages. 

'Accompanying  himself  with  a  musical  instrument,  the  priest 
who  otticiates  sings  prayers  in  honour  of  'Ali,  Jesus,  Moses,  and 
David.  .  .  .  The  ipriest  has  a  willow  cane  which  suirgests  the 
barsom  [q.v.]  of  the  Avesta.  He  dips  it  in  water  while  he  says 
the  prayers.  The  water  thus  consecrated  is  afterwards  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  houses.  In  the  course  of  the  ceremony 
those  who  take  part  make  public  confession  of  their  sins,  after 
the  manner  of  the  early  Christians.  The  priest  prescribes 
various  penances,  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  in  money  or 
in  kind.  Then  they  put  out  the  lights  and  engage  in  lamenta- 
tions over  the  faults  of  which  they  have  been  guilty.  When 
the  lights  are  re-kindled,  the  priest  pronounces  the  absolution  ; 
then  he  takes  some  slices  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  or  some 
analogous  liquid,  consecrates  them  solemnly,  dips  the  bread  in 
the  wine,  and  distributes  it  to  those  of  the  company  who  have 
obtained  absolution.  .  .  .  Among  the  Kurd  Kizil  Bash  a  sheep 
is  sacrificed  according  to  a  certain  rite  after  the  public  con- 
fession, and  portions  of  it  are  distributed  by  the  priest  along 
with  the  bread  and  the  wine.  .  .  .  The  Kizil  Bash  celebrate 
Easter  on  the  same  Sunday  as  the  Armenians,  and  they  pay 
homage  to  several  Christian  saints,  as,  for  instance,  St.  Sergius' 
(Grenard,  in  J  A  x.  iii.  516). 


(3)  What  the  Kizil  Bash  have  borrowed  from 
Isldmisin  attiliates  them  with  the  Shi'ites  rather 
than  with  the  Sunnites,  They  have  adopted  the 
legend  of  'Ali,  whom  they  regard  as  an  incarnation 
of  God  the  Pather,  while  Jesus  is  an  incarnation 
of  the  Son.  Like  the  Sin  ites,  they  fast  during  the 
Hrst  twelve  days  of  Muharram,  and  bewail  the 
death  of  Ijlasan  and  yusain.  Some  say  that  they 
regard  Muhammad  as  the  hyposta.sis  of  the  Spirit, 
the  Paraclete,  but  the  veneration  which  they  show 
towards  the  prophet  ia  only  formal ;  in  reality 
they  refuse  to  credit  him  with  any  divine  inspira- 
tion. 

To  sum  up  :  the  religion  of  the  Kizil  Bash  is  in 
many  respects  a  survival  of  the  ancient  paganism 
of  Anatolia,  which  in  the  east  of  the  jieninsula 
was  deeply  marked  by  the  die  of  Mazd.x'ism  (cf, 
F,  Cumont,  Jicl if/ion s  orientrdcs  dans  Ic  parjanisine 
romain;  Paris,  1909,  p.  21311",,  Eng.  tr.,  Chicago, 
1911,  p.  14311'.).  The  country  population  of  these 
regions  was  imperfectly  and  slowly  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  we  know  that  colonies  of  Magi 
dwelt  there  until  at  least  the  end  of  the  5th  cent. 
(cf.  F.  Cumont,  Textes  et  monuments  fguris 
relntifs  axix  myst^rcs  de  Mithra,  Brussels,  1895-99, 
i.  10),  and  perhaps  until  the  Musalman  conquest. 
Further,  in  the  12th  cent.,  Nerses  Shnorhali  gives 
interesting  details  regarding  the  '  Sons  of  the  Sun,' 
who  worshipped  the  stars,  and  who  venerated, 
among  trees,  the  poplar  (F.  C.  Conybeare,  The  Key 
of  Truth,  Oxford,  1898,  p.  159).  In  the  8th  and 
9th  centuries  it  was  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  the 
Kizil  Bash  that  the  dualistic  Paulicians  (y.v.)  found 
their  most  numerous  adherents,  and  even  after 
their  extermination  by  the  Byzantine  emperors 
their  teaching  probably  did  not  cease  to  exert  an 
influence  there.  F'inall^^  the  relations  of  the  Kizil 
Bash  with  Shi'ism  are  probably  exjjlaincd  by  their 
forced  conversion  to  Islam  under  the  Seljuks,  at  a 
time  when  the  Persian  influence  was  powerful, 
perhaps  also  by  the  transportation  of  Shfites  of 
Turkish  origin  into  Kurdistan  in  the  time  of  the 
Sultans  Salim  I.  and  Sulaiman  I.  (16th  cent.).  It 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  copy  of  the  sacred 
book  of  the  sect  should  be  obtained,  or  that  a  tran- 
scription should  be  made  at  least  of  the  hymns  of 
its  service.  It  Avould  then  be  possible  to  clear  up 
the  mysteries  surrounding  this  very  curious  religion 
which  retains  numerous  disciples  even  in  our  own 
times. 

Literature. — R.  Oberhummer  and  H.  Zimmerer,  Dnrch 
Siirien  vnd  Kleinasicn,  Berlin,  1S99,  ji.  3!J3ff.,  where  citations 
will  be  found  from  the  more  ancient  authors  ;  F.  Grenard 
(Consul  of  France  at  Sivas)  has  collected  some  new  and  accurate 
information  in  JA  x.  iii.  [1904]  511-522.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  added  here  some  facts  gathere<l  by  himself  among 
the  Kizil  Bash  of  the  region  of  Amazia  in  1900. 

FitANZ   CUMOXT. 

KNEELING. — Kneeling  may  be  described  as  a 
natural  reaction  to  the  emotions  of  self-abasement 
and  supplication.  As  such,  it  has  been  observed 
among  unsophisticated  peoples.  In  a  less  degree 
only  than  prostration,  it  symbolizes  inferiority 
and  dependence,  by  the  abandonment  of  the  erect 
posture  of  human  active  life.  According  to  Tj'lor,' 
kneeling  as  a  ceremonial  posture  prevails  in  the 
'  middle  stages  of  culture.'  The  same  limitation, 
however,  applies  to  prostration  as  still  practised  in 
Islam  and  Hinduism.  Both  in  the  middle  and  in  the 
higher  stages  kneeling  is  more  or  less  constantly 
associated  with  a  third  gesture — bowing,  a  sym- 
bolic expression  of  respect  or  reverence.  It  would 
be  quite  erroneous  to  '  derive  '  ceremonial  kneeling 
from  prostration,  or  bowing  from  kneeling.  But 
certain  forms  of  the  bow,  surviving  in  modern 
etiquette,  include  some  bending  of  one  or  both 
knees  :  such  are  the  curtsey,  still  made  by  ladies 
at  court,  and  the  bow  of  ceremony  in  which  one 
1  Kit.  '  Salutations '  in  ££rii  xxiv.  94. 
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foot  is  moved  backward  while  the  knee  of  the  other 
lejj;  is  bent. 

Primitive  peoples  hardly  developed  kneeling  as 
a  ceremonial  posture  in  either  of  the  two  spheres 
in  which  it  obtains — social  etiquette  and  religious 
ritual.  What  generally  corresponds  to  kneeling 
in  the  latter  sphere  is  squatting  on  the  heels,  still 
the  Muslim  mode  of  kneeling  and  certainly  a 
primitive  posture,  though  originally  expressing 
attention  rather  than  reverence.  It  is  employed 
largely  by  the  Australian  natives  in  their  cere- 
monies.^ As  the  stages  of  the  higher  barbarism 
are  reached,  kneeling  appears,  developed  from  the 
natural  supplicatory  posture.  In  Central  Africa 
it  is  a  tribute  paid  to  rank.  When  a  chief  passes, 
the  native  drops  on  his  knees  and  bows  his  head. 

'  When  two  grandees  meet,  the  junior  leans  forward,  benda 
his  knees,  and  places  the  palms  of  his  hands  on  the  ground.' 2 

At  higher  stages  prostration  is  usual  among 
Oriental  peojiles,  except  the  Chinese,  who  bow,  or 
kneel  and  bow,  according  to  the  rank.  To  kings 
they  kneel. ^  It  is  chiefly  in  Semitic  and  Grajco- 
Ronian  culture  that  kneeling  has  been  prevalent 
as  a  ceremonial  posture. 

In  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  much  prominence 
was  given  to  the  suppliant  and  the  act  of  supplica- 
tion, just  as  was  the  case  in  the  Middle  Ages  with  the 
practice'of  sanctuary.  In  both  ceremonial  customs 
kneeling,  the  natural  posture  of  earnest  entreaty 
and  self-abandonment,  was  the  constant  attitude. 
Such  phrases  as  'nixse  genibus'  (Plant.  Bud.  III.  iii. 
33)  and  'genibus  minor'  (Horace,  Ep.  I.  xii.  28)  are 
common  in  metaphor.  It  seems  that  in  the  Assyrian 
States  not  only  subjection  to  kings  but  worship  of 
gods  Avas  expressed  by  kneeling.^  In  the  latter 
case  it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  the  attitude 
has  no  essential  connexion  with  prayer,  as  in  the 
Christian  use ;  the  king  and  the  god  alike  Avere, 
it  appears,  pre-eminently  despotic,  and  court  and 
temple  ceremonial  had  similar  forms  expressing 
similar  ideas,  the  chief  of  which  was  submission. 

Among  organized  religions  Christianity  alone 
has  given  special  significance  to  the  posture  of 
kneeling.  During  half  its  history  the  posture 
signified  penitence  ;  during  the  rest  it  signified 
prayer.  At  the  change  (marked  by  the  Reforma- 
tion) it  was,  by  a  curious  association  of  ideas, 
identified  with  adoration  or  idolatry. 

The  process  by  which  Christianity  adopted 
kneeling  as  a  ceremonial  posture  is  somewhat  un- 
certain in  detail.  The  Hebrews,  deriving  many 
elements  of  their  worship  from  Mesopotamian 
cults,  may  be  supposed  to  have  adopted  kneeling 
from  that  source,  and  as  a  posture  of  humility  it 
is  found  in  the  OT.^  The  Talmud  speaks  of  bend- 
ing the  knee  with  the  face  touching  the  ground — 
a  still  more  Oriental  gesture,^  almost  identical  with 
prostration.  Elijah  on  Carmel  '  put  his  face  be- 
tween his  knees''' — a  similar  postm'e.  Kneeling 
to  Baal  8  may  have  been  a  form  of  prostration. 
Kneeling  in  prayer  is  mentioned  in  the  cases  of 
Solomon,  Ezra,  and  Daniel.  At  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple  Solomon  knelt  on  his  knees  with  his 
hands  spread  up  to  heaven.  Ezra  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  spread  out  his  hands  unto  the  Lord. 
Daniel  knelt  upon  his  knees  and  prayed. ^  The 
posture  in  those  three  cases  seems  identical  with 
the  Christian. 

The  Jews  usually  prayed  standing,  but  knelt  in 
prayer  on  special  occasions  of  solemnity  or  dis- 

1  See  Spencer-Gillen,  passim. 

-'  J.  Thomson,  Central  African  Lakes,  London,  1S81,  p.  31S ; 
V.  L.  Cameron,  Across  A  frica,  do.  1877,  i.  226. 

3  S.  Wells  ^Villiams,  The  Middle  Kingdom,  New  York,  1883, 
i.  801. 

4  L.  Ginzberg',  in  JE,  s.v.  '  Adoration.'  s  o  K  lis. 

6  Ber.  306.  V  l  K  18«.  a  i  K  l'.)is. 

9  1  K  854,  Ezr  95,  Dn  610.  Joining  the  hands  (contrary  to  the 
Jewish,  Graeoo-Roman,  and  early  Christian  gesture  of  out- 
stretched arms,  retained  by  the  celebrant  in  the  Consecration) 
seeius  derived  from  the  medisBval  practice  of  homage. 


tress.  1  Hannah  stood  and  prayed.^  It  was  the 
same  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  He  said,  '  When  ye 
stand  praying.'  In  the  parable  both  Pharisee 
and  publican  stood  to  pray.^  The  posture  of 
supplication  or  homage  referred  to  in  Mk  10^''  and 
Lk  5^  [irpoiTKvi'rjcns)  seems  to  be  complete  prostra- 
tion. Kneeling  in  prayer  occurs  once  only  in  the 
Gospels,  when  Christ  Himself  knelt  during  the 
Agony.4 

The  first  Christians  may  be  assumed  to  have, 
like  the  Founder,  usually  stood  in  prayer,  follow- 
ing the  practice  which  was  common  to  both  Hebrew 
and  Graico-Roman  ritual.  The  catacomb  frescoes 
represent  the  orantcs  standing  with  outstretched 
arms.*  But  earlier  than  this,  at  the  period  repre- 
sented by  the  Acts,  kneeling  appears  to  have 
become  a  characteristic  posture.  When  Stephen 
knelt  just  before  his  death,  after  the  stoning, 
no  posture  of  prayer  can  be  assumed.®  It  seems 
as  if  the  posture  were  so  regular  a  feature  of  the 
faith  that  it  was  applied  indiscriminately  on  every 
occasion  by  the  chroniclers.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  attitude  was  a  feature  of  the  faith  at 
this  time.  Peter  knelt  down  and  prayed  ;  Paul 
knelt  and  prayed  with  them  all ;  '  we  kneeled 
down  on  the  shore  and  prayed.'^  For  St.  Paul 
kneeling  and  praying  are  synonymous.'*  In  view 
of  the  catacomb  evidence  and  of  that  of  the  next 
stage,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  some  prejudice  in 
the  evidence  of  Acts.  But  clearly  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  early  adoption  of  kneel- 
ing for  some  aspect  of  Cliristian  worship.  The 
facts  may  perhaj^s  be  reconciled  in  this  way :  the 
pioneers  of  the  faith  jirobably  emphasized  the 
penitent  and  suppliant  posture  (which  was  familiar 
both  to  Jews  and  to  Greeks  and  Romans)  on  all 
possible  occasions  ;  ^  but,  when  the  faith  attained 
a  secure  position,  the  posture  was  relegated  to  its 
traditional  use.  The  case  would  thus  be  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  change  of  attitude  shown  by  Christi- 
anity itself  as  a  whole. 

By  the  time  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent.)  kneeling  had  become 
familiar  in  Christian  prayer  and  worship.'"  The 
position  has  been  summed  up  thus  for  the  ante- 
Nicene  period : 

'The  recognized  attitude  for  prayer,  liturgically  speaking, 
was  standing,  but  kneeling  was  early  introduced  for  iJenitential, 
and  perhaps  ordinary  ferial,  seasons,  and  was  frequently,  though 
not  necessarily  alwajs,  adopted  in  private  prayer.' n 

The  strange  thing  is  that  in  neither  the  pre-  nor 
the  post- Pentecostal  period  has  kneeling  a  peniten- 
tial aspect.  This  may  possibly  have  been  a  special 
development  of  the  Hebrew  solemn  use  of  the 
posture,  as  in  mourning,  or  of  the  Groeco-Roman 
and  Mesopotamian  use  in  supplication  or  homage. 
However  that  may  be,  kneeling  has  ever  since  in 
Roman  Catholicism  retained  a  primary  connexion 
with  penitence.  In  private  prayer  it  is  still,  as  it 
has  been  since  the  2nd  cent.,  usual  but  not  obli- 
gatory. In  public  adoration  it  is  regular,  though 
prostration  may  be  used. 

But  as  the  posture  for  public  prayer  kneeling 
lias  never  been  regular  except  in  Protestantism. 
The  subject  requires  some  detail.  Origen  in  the 
3rd  cent,  is  one  of  the  earliest  writers  to  emphasize 
the  penitential  meaning  ;  if  forgiveness  is  required, 
he  says,  kneeling  is  essential.'^  St.  Ambrose,  in 
the  4th  cent.,  writes : 

1  See  F.  T.  Bergh,  in  CE,  s.v.  '  Genuflexion.' 

2  1  S  126.  3  Mk  1126,  Lk  1811-13,  lit  65. 

4  Lk  22". 

5  Bergh,  loc.  cit.  The  fact  may  indicate  a  difference  of  ritual 
between  the  Italian  and  the  Levantine  Christians. 

6  Ac  760.  7  Ac  940  2036  215.  8  Eph  314,  ph  210. 

9  F.  S.  Ranken  {DCG,  s.v.  '  Kneeling ')  ascribes  the  Christian 
development  of  kneeling  to  Hellenistic  influence. 

10  Hernias,  Past.  i.  1 ;  Tertullian,  ad  Scap.  iv. 

11  F.  E.  Warren,  Liturgy  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church,  London, 
1897,  p.  145. 

12  de  Oral.  31  (PG  xi.  552). 
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'The  knee  \i  made  (lexililo,  by  whii;h  the  offence  of  the  Lord 
is  mitigated,  wrath  appeased,  tcrace  called  forth.'  i 

Pseudo-Alcuin  has  the  general  explanation  : 

'  By  such  posture  of  the  body  we  show  forth  our  huuibleness 
of  heart.'  '■^ 

As  early  as  Tertnllian's  time  a  di.stinction  was 
marked  ;  he  observes  that  on  Sundaj-s  and  dnrinp; 
Penteco.'^t  praj'er  vas  not  to  be  said  kneelinj;.^ 
The  imi)lication  tliat  a  diverj^ence  of  use  existed 
is  proved  by  the  rnlin;,'  of  the  Council  of  Niciea, 
more  than  a  century  later  : 

'  Because  there  are  some  who  kneel  on  the  Lord's  Day  and  on 
the  days  of  Pentecost,  that  all  thing's  maj  be  uniformly  per- 
formed in  ever^'  parish  or  diocese,  it  seems  good  to  the  Iloly 
Synod  that  the  prayers  be  by  all  made  to  God,  standing:.' 

Standing  was  the  attitude  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. Hence  standing  was  obligatory  during 
the  psalms,  hj'mns,  and  Eucharistic  prayer.  For 
a  similar  reason,  perhaps,  St.  Benedict  uttered  his 
dying  prayer  standing,  '  erectis  in  coelum  manibus.'  ^ 
In  his  lifetime  he  had  instructed  his  monks  to 
kneel  during  private  prayer,  not  to  stand  as  when 
in  choir.*  There  was,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  an  inner 
meaning  of  penitence  attaching  to  private  prayer, 
and  some  importance  here  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  Gospel  account  of  Christ's  kneeling 
in  solitary  prayer.  Naturally,  public  penance 
made  use  of  the  attitude  of  kneeling.  The  custom 
of  the  early  Church  is  clearly  marked  by  St.  Basil, 
M'ho  describes  kneeling  as  the  lesser  penance  {/xerd- 
voia  fUKpd)  and  prostration  as  the  greater  {(/.erdvoia 
/jL€yd\rj).^  A  posture  with  such  associations  was  a 
favourite  one  for  anchorites  and  ascetics.  Some 
such  associations  of  thought  may  have  inspired 
Eusebius's  observation  that  the  knees  of  James, 
'the  Lord's  brother,'  became  callous  like  a  camel's, 
from  continual  kneeling.^ 

The  Canon  Law  eminiasized  still  further  the  dis- 
tinction between  standing  and  kneeling.  The  latter 
was  forbidtlen  in  public  prayer  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal festivals.  To  be  degraded  into  the  class  of 
gcniiflectentes  or  prostrati,  who  were  obliged  to 
kneel  during  public  service  even  on  Sundays  and 
in  paschal  (or  pentecostal)  time,  was  a  severe  punish- 
ment.** A  gradation  of  posture  appears  in  the  two 
terms  quoted,  which  still  obtains  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic adoration. 

That  kneeling  is  a  posture  characteristic  of 
prayer,  as  such,  is  a  principle  developed  by  the 
Reformation  Churches,  adoration,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  penance,  on  the  other,  being  disregarded. 
The  *  Declaration  on  Kneeling '  during  the  Lord's 
Supper  illustrates  the  avoidance  of  Roman  Catholic 
adoration.  The  Presbyterians  sat  to  receive  the 
Communion.  The  originally  threefold  use  of  the 
attitude  was  perhaps  assisted  towards  its  Protestant 
^simplihcation  or  reduction  into  one  for  prayer  alone 
by  the  negative  emphasis  which  it  received  from 
contrast  with  the  Roman  Catholic  idea. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  practices  of  kneel- 
ing and  genuflexion,  or  bending  of  the  knee,  are 
relatively  modern  in  their  application  to  ideas  of 
reverence  or  adoration.**  Here,  no  doubt,  religious 
and  social  ritual  reacted  upon  one  another.  Genu- 
flexion with  one  knee  was  developed  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  clearly  .showing  a  connexion  witli  homage. 
The  Carthusians  are  noteworthy  for  a  traditional 
objection  to  kneeling  in  worship  ;  they  bend  the 
knee  without  touching  the  ground,^" 

In  Roman  Catholic  ritual  the  rules  governing 
kneeling  are  precise.  The  congregation  kneel 
throughout  a  Loav  Mass,  except  during  the  read- 
ing of  the  Gospel.  At  High  Mass  they  kneel  or 
prostrate  themselves  at  the  words  'et  incarnatus 

1  Hexaem.  vi.  9  [74]. 
3  de  Divin.  officiis,  xviii.  (PL  ci.  1210). 
3  de  Cor.  Mil.  3  ;  it  is  nefas.  *  Gregory,  Dial.  ii.  37. 

*  Bergh,  loc.  cit.     Eusebius  says  that  kneelin?  was  the  regular 
attitude  of  Christians  in  private  prayer  {Vita  donst.  iv.  22). 
6  Bergh,  loe.  cit.  7  Hi  ii.  23. 

8  Bergh,  loc.  cit.  ?  lb.  lo  lb. 


est '  and  '  verbum  caro  factum  est ' — a  modern  de- 
velopment. Wiien  adoring  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
unveiled,  the  faithful  genuflect  with  both  knees, 
but  with  the  right  knee  only  when  revering  it  in  the 
tabernacle.  In  the  old  bidding  prayers,  as  in  the 
diaconal  litanies  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  oflliciating 
prie.st,  asking  tlie  congregation  to  pray  for  some 
special  '  intention,' said,  '  Flectamus  genua.' ^  In 
penance  and  confirmation,  and  at  the  coronation  of 
a  king  or  queen,  tiie  blessing  of  a  new  knight,  recon- 
ciliation, etc. ,  kneeling  is  prescribed.  The  celebrant 
in  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Anglican  Churches 
kneels  in  adoration,  but  communicates  standing. 
The  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Church  of  England 
have  always  prescribed  recei)tion  of  the  sacrament 
kneeling.  The  Lutherans,  however,  stand  at  prayer. 
The  Presbyterians  stood  at  prayer,  but  in  recent 
times  they  have  adopted  kneeling. 

In  European  history  the  social  uses  of  kneeling 
are  confined  to  court  ceremonial,  when  subjects 
salute  the  monarch,  the  ritual  of  homage  in  medi- 
ajval  feudalism,  and  various  courtly  symbolic 
fashions,  as  between  gentleman  and  lady.  In 
feudal  times  the  rule  was  kneeling  on  one  knee 
in  homage,  on  two  in  worship.  Social  friction  has 
been  produced  in  recent  times  by  insistence  on 
the  kneeling  attitude  in  connexion  either  with 
religious  prejudice  or  with  ideas  of  military  disci- 
pline.^ 

The  difTerences  in  the  form  of  the  posture  of 
kneeling  are  simple.  The  only  uncertaint3'  is 
with  the  early  Christian  forms.  Most  probably 
there  was  in  these  an  element  of  prostration,  as 
was  usual  in  Oriental  forms  then  and  is  now,  being 
characteristic  also  of  Islam.  The  Muslim  kneels  by 
sitting  on  his  feet,  and  in  that  position  can  make 
various  grades  of  prostration  of  body  and  head.* 
The  words  of  Seneca,  'inflexo  genu  adorare,'* 
refer  to  an  Oriental,  not  Gra?co-Roman,  posture  of 
reverence.  The  classical  adoratio  was  performed 
standing.  The  fashion  of  venerating  the  Roman 
Emperor  in  a  posture  of  prostration,  complete  or 
from  the  knees,  was  of  Persian  origin,  and  its 
introduction  is  ascribed  to  Diocletian.  It  still 
obtains  in  Asiatic  courts.  Prostration  in  a  more 
natural  form  was  usual  in  Greek  times  for  sup- 
pliants. Its  incomplete  form  was  kneeling.  Here 
Augustine  illustrates  the  natural  evolution  of  the 
posture,  and  suggests  at  the  same  time  the  lines  of 
its  introduction  into  Christianity,  by  identifying 
kneeling  Avith  the  suppliant  attitude  : 

'  They  fix  their  knees,  stretch  forth  their  hands  (a  gesture  of 
prayer),  or  even  prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground. '» 

Literature. — This  is  fully  given  in  the  article. 

A.  E.  Crawley. 
KNOTS. — The  symbolical  use  of  the  knot  and 
the  ceremony  of  tj-ing  and  untying  are  practices  of 
great  antiquity  and  of  world-wide  distribution. 
Knots  have,  among  practically  all  primitive  races, 
a  special  mystical  signification,  namely,  that  as 
amulets  they  possess  the  power  of  hindering  or 
impeding  specific  conditions.  Generally  speaking, 
the  ultimate  reason  for  this  is  not  abstruse  :  the 
act  of  tying  a  knot  implies  something  '  boiuid,' 
and  hence  the  action  becomes  a  spell  towards  hinder- 
ing or  impeding  the  actions  of  other  persons  or 
things.  Similarly,  the  act  of  loosing  a  knot  im- 
plies the  removal  of  the  impediment  caused  by 
the  knot,  and  from  this  belief  are  derived  the 
various  customs  of  unloosing  knots,  unlocking 
and  opening  doors  and    cupboards,   setting    free 

1  Bergh,  loc.  cit. 

2  The  '  lineeling  controvei-sy'  in  Bavaria  (183S-45)  arose  from 
the  King's  Roman  Catholic  preferences  (see  E.  Dorn,  in  PRE^ 
X.  [1901]  590-594).  The  British  Army  has  seen  in  the  use  of 
'  on  the  knee '  an  excess  of  discipline. 

3  T.  P.  Hughes,  Diet,  of  Islam,  London,  1895,  s.v.  '  Prayer.'  has 
a  series  of  elaborate  drawings  of  the  Muslim  prayer-attitudes. 

■«  Uerc.  Fur.  410. 
6  de  Ctira,  5. 
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captive  animals,  etc.,  at  periods  when  undesirable 
hindrance  of  any  event  is  feared.  Such  custouis 
are  instances  of  imitative  or  homoeopathic  magic, 
and  the  same  principle  underlies  cases  in  which  the 
tying  of  knots  has  a  beneficent  influence  ;  a  person 
suffering  from  disease,  e.g.,  may  rid  himself  of  it  by 
tying  knots  in  some  object,  such  as  a  string  or  twig. 
The  examples  here  given  from  the  vast  number 
which  exist  in  literature  may  best  be  grouped 
according  to  their  principal  uses. 

1.  General. — The  theory  of  knots  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  was  first  discussed  by  J.  B.  Listing,^ 
and  later,  moi'e  exhaustively,  by  F.  G.  Tait,  Avho 
analyzed  knots  in  their  various  forms  according  to 
the  number  of  their  crossings.^  The  expression 
'  knot '  enters  into  several  phrases  of  an  obscure 
nature :  thus  '  nuts  of  May '  is  a  corruption  of 
'  knots  of  IMay,'  from  the  custom  of  gathering 
knots  of  flowers  on  May-day.  The  '  Gordian  knot ' 
refers  to  the  famous  tradition  that  Gordius,  a  peas- 
ant called  to  the  throne  of  Phrygia,  in  obedience  to 
an  oracle  of  Jupiter,  dedicated  to  that  deity  his 
waggon,  the  yoke  of  which  was  tied  to  the  draught 
pole  so  that  it  could  not  be  unloosed ;  another 
oracle  declared  that  he  who  unloosed  the  knot 
would  become  ruler  of  Asia,  and  Alexander  the 
Great  accomplished  the  task  by  cutting  the  knot 
with  his  sword. ^  Among  the  Romans  the  augur's 
wand,  or  litiius,  which  was  used  to  mark  out  the 
sacred  region  (tewplum)  for  the  observation  of 
birds,  had  to  be  made  from  wood  containing  no 
knot.'*  In  China  the  earliest  means  of  communica- 
tion, other  than  oral,  is  stated  to  have  been  by 
knotted  cords. ^  Similar  to  this  are  the  quipiis 
of  ancient  Peru. 

'The  quipu  was  a  cord  about  two  feet  long-,  composed  of 
diflferent-coloured  threads  titjhtly  twisted  together,  from  which 
a  quantity  of  smaller  threads  were  suspended  in  the  manner  of 
a  fringe.  The  threads  were  of  different  colours,  and  were  tied 
into  knots.'  The  signification  of  the  cords  depended  on  their 
colour,  their  order,  the  number  of  knots,  and  their  distance 
from  the  main  string.6 

Similar  contrivances  are  found  in  Hawaii  and 
among  various  African  tribes,  as  well  as  in  eastern 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  Islands,^  Among  some  of  the 
tribes  of  the  southern  United  States,  if  a  definite 
time  was  set  for  a  certain  event,  count  was  kept 
by  untying  one  knot  each  day  ;  by  this  means  the 
Pueblo  Indians  were  enabled  to  make  simultaneous 
revolt  against  the  Spaniards  in  1680.^  The  nautical 
'  knot '  is  another  case  in  point. 

2.  Knots  in  religious  ceremony. — In  the  religious 
systems  of  the  East  the  importance  of  the  knot  in 
various  ceremonies  is  well  recognized.  At  the 
initiation  ceremony  the  sacred  girdle  with  which 
the  Brahman  Avas  invested  wasVound  round  the 
waist  three  times  from  left  to  right  and  tied  with 
one,  three,  or  five  knots  ;»  at  a  later  stage  in  the 
ceremony  the  initiator  made  a  threefold  knot  in 
the  girdle  on  the  north  side  of  the  navel  and  drew 
this  to  the  south  side  of  it.^"  Girdles  Avith  tliree 
knots  are  also  worn  by  the  Dervishes  in  S.\Y. 
Asia."  In  tiie  naujot,  or  initiation  ceremony,  of 
Zoroastrianism,  tiie  sacred  kustl,  or  girdle,  is  wound 
round  the  waist  three  times  and  fastened  with  two 
knots,  one  in  front  and  the  other  at  the  back,  these 
knots  symbolizing  certain  religious  thoughts  (see 
Initi.\tion  [Parsi]).i2 
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In  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Assyrians  the 
god  Marduk  is  directed  to  soothe  the  last  moments 
of  a  dj'ing  man  by  knotting  a  woman's  kerchief 
with  seven  knots  and  tying  it  on  his  head,  hands, 
and  feet.  The  gods  will  then  receive  his  dying 
spirit.^  Similar  ideas  may  underlie  the  origin  of 
the  phylacteries  of  the  Jews  and  their  practice 
of  binding  holy  texts  rountl  the  limbs.-  The  Jew- 
ish phylacteries,  or  '  frontlets,'  are  small  leather 
boxes  in  which  are  strips  of  parchment  with  pas- 
sages from  Hebrew  Scripture.  They  are  fixed  on 
the  forehead  and  on  the  back  of  the  right  hand. 
That  on  the  head  is  attached  hy  having  its  strap 
tied  at  the  back  of  the  head  into  a  knot  of  the 
shape  of  a  '  daleth.'  The  strap  attached  to  the 
hand  is  formed  into  a  noose  by  means  of  a  knot 
of  the  shape  of  a  'yod.'  These  knots,  together 
with  the  letter  'shin'  of  the  head  phylactery, 
make  up  the  letters  of  the  sacred  name  'Shaddai' 
( '  Almighty  ').3  In  Roman  religious  ceremonials  the 
Flamen  Dialis,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  was  not  allowed 
to  have  any  knots  in  his  clothing,  the  ring  on  his 
finger  was  broken,  and  any  one  coming  to  his  house 
in  chains  had  instantly  to  be  loosed.'*  Muslim  pil- 
grims on  the  journey  to  Mecca  also  avoid  having 
knots  about  their  person  when  in  a  state  of  sanctity.^ 
The  Qur'an  contains  a  reference  (cxiii.  4)  to  '  those 
who  pufl'  into  knots,'  and  these  words  are  believed 
to  refer  to  women  who  tie  knots  in  cords  and  blow 
and  sjjit  on  them  for  magical  purposes.  It  is  even 
recorded  that  a  Jew  once  bewitched  the  prophet 
Muhammad  by  tying  nine  knots  on  a  string ; 
Muhammad  fell  ill  and  recovered  only  when  the 
baleful  thing  was  found  and  its  knots  undone  by 
the  recitation  of  certain  charms.^  In  Biblical  litera- 
ture there  are  many  references  to  the  ceremony  of 
'  binding,'  the  signification  of  the  term  being  similar 
to  that  of  tyir.g  a  knot. 

3.  Knots  in  relation  to  love  and  the  marriage 
ceremony. — The  magic  of  knots  and  the  ceremony 
of  binding  and  loosing  had  a  particular  reference  in 
earlier  times  to  women  ;  in  classical  times,  e.g.,  the 
unloosing  of  the  girdle  {q.v.)  was  symbolical  of  the 
loss  of  virginity,^  and  by  tying  three  knots  on  three 
strings  of  different  colours  a  maid  might  seek  to 
di-aw  her  lover  to  her  side.®  Among  the  Arabs  a 
girl,  in  order  to  attract  the  object  of  her  affections, 
would  tie  knots  in  his  whip.''  The  true-love-knot 
is  a  sj'mbol  of  plighted  affection  ;  the  direct  origin 
of  its  symbolism  is  uncertain,  but  from  its  form  and 
signification  it  is  possible  tliat  Thomas  Browne's 
suggestion  ^^  of  its  derivation  from  the  nodus  Hcrcu- 
lancns  and  the  caduccus  is  correct. 

The  symbolical  use  of  the  knot  in  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  widely  distributed  and  dates  back  to 
extremely  ancient  times.  Among  the  Briliimans, 
towards  the  end  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  the 
husband  advances  towards  his  young  wife,  who  is 
seated  facing  the  east,  and,  while  reciting  mantras, 
he  fastens  the  tali — a  little  gold  ornament  which 
all  married  women  wear — round  her  neck,  securing 
it  with  three  knots  ;  before  these  knots  are  tied  the 
father  of  the  bride  may  refuse  his  consent,  but  after 
they  are  tied  the  marriage  is  indissoluble."    A  cord 
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is  also  tied  round  tlie  bride's  waist,'  and,  when  she 
departs  from  tlie  liouse,  the  verse  '  I  loosen  tiiee ' 
is  said.-  In  the  Parsi  marriage  ceremony,  a  curtain 
is  held  up  to  screen  the  bride  and  groom  from  each 
other  ;  under  this  thej'  grasp  each  other's  right  haml, 
after  which  another  i)iece  of  cloth  is  placed  rouTul 
them  so  as  to  encircle  them,  and  the  ends  of  the 
cloth  are  tied  together  by  a  double  knot.  In  the 
same  way,  raw  twist  is  talcen  ami  wound  round  the 
jiair  seven  times.  It  is  tiien  tied  seven  times  over 
the  joined  hands  of  the  cou])le  as  well  as  round  the 
double  knot  of  the  ends  of  the  cloth  around  them.^ 
The  Bhandaris  tie  the  hands  of  the  wedded  pair 
together  with  a  wisp  of  kusa  grass.''  The  Karans 
of  Bengal  believe  the  essential  part  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  to  be  the  laying  of  the  bride's  right  hand 
in  that  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  tying  of  their 
two  hands  together  with  a  piece  of  thread  spun  in 
a  special  way.^  In  upper  India  the  clothes  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  knotted  together  as  they 
revolve  round  the  sacred  lire." 

The  greatest  development  of  the  symbolism  was 
in  classical  times.  At  the  lioman  marriage  cere- 
mony the  bride's  garments  were  bound  with  a  girdle 
made  of  sheep's  wool  and  tied  with  a  Herculean 
knot ;  after  the  marriage  the  bride,  on  proceeding 
to  her  husband's  house,  tied  the  door-posts  with 
woollen  fillets,"  and  later,  in  the  bridal  chamber, 
the  Herculean  knot  was  untied  by  her  husband  and 
the  girdle  removed  ;  over  this  loosening  ceremony 
Juno  Cinxia  presided.*  Further  details  of  the  cere- 
mony are  given  by  Festus,*  who  states  that  the 
aiiplication  of  the  girdle  symbolized  the  binding 
character  of  the  marriage  oath,  while  its  unloosing 
was  for  a  good  omen,  so  that  they  might  be  as 
fortunate  in  rearing  children  as  was  Hercules,  who 
had  seventy  oflspring.  On  the  other  hand,  Macro- 
bius,'**  in  his  description  of  the  cnduceus,  states  that 
this  represents  the  union  of  a  male  and  female 
serpent  as  an  oflering  to  Mercury,  and  that  they 
are  united  by  a  Herculean  knot,  which  symbolizes 
necessity  ;  Athenagoras "  says  tliat  the  wand  of 
Mercury  is  a  symbol  of  the  union  of  Jupiter  and 
lihea,  whom  Jupiter,  disguised  as  a  dragon,  bound 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  Herculean  knot.  A.  Boss- 
bach  ^^  suggested  that  the  Herculean  knot  was 
associated  originally  with  the  god  Sancus,  and  that 
the  latter,  as  god  of  light,  protected  men  from  ill- 
ness and  witchcraft — apotropa^ic  powers  which  the 
knotjiossessed,  as  being  his  symbol.  In  theoi>inion 
of  the  present  writer,  the  symbolism  of  its  tying 
was  that  of  the  binding  character  of  the  ceremony, 
and  its  loosing  represented  the  loss  of  virginity. 
From  a  physical  standpoint  the  Herculean  knot 
was  difficult  to  unloose.'^ 

A  somewhat  similar  custom  jirevails  among  the 
natives  of  the  East  Indian  island  of  Rotti.  A  cord 
is  fastened  round  the  waist  of  the  bride,  and  nine 
knots  are  tied  in  it  and  smeared  with  wax  in  order 
to  increase  the  difficulty  of  unloosing  them  ;  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  then  secluded,  and  the 
latter  has  to  untie  the  knots  with  the  thumb  and 
foi"efinger  of  his  left  hand.  Not  until  this  has  been 
done  may  the  man  possess  the  woman  as  his  wife. 
Frazer,  in  recording  this  case,  suggests  that  the 
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nine  knots  may  refer  to  the  months  of  pregnancy.' 
Before  the  wedding  procession  a  Macedonian  bride 
has  a  girdle  tied  round  her  waist  with  three  knots 
by  one  of  her  brothers  ;  *  and  among  the  Kus.sians, 
during  a  marriage  ceremony,  a  net, 'from  its  affluence 
of  knots,'  is  thrown  over  the  bride  or  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  attendants  are  girt  with  jueces  of  net  or 
girdles,  '  for  before  a  wizard  can  begin  to  injure  them 
he  must  undo  all  the  knots  in  the  net,  or  take  oil  the 
girdles.'^ 

Not  only  was  the  knot  important  in  the  consum- 
mation of  marriage  and  in  the  protection  of  tiie 
married  couple  from  witchcraft ;  it  was  also  a 
powerful  amulet  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person  in 
l)reventing  the  wedding  ceremony  or  the  union  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages 
a  person  could  prevent  a  marriage  by  tying  a 
knot  in  a  cord  or  fastening  a  lock.  TJie  cord  or 
lock  had  then  to  be  thrown  into  water,  and,  until 
the  charm  was  recovered  and  undone,  no  real 
marriage  could  take  place.*  Such  practices  were 
punishable,  and  in  ITDo  two  jiersons  were  condemned 
to  death  in  Scotland  for  stealing  charmed  knots 
which  had  been  made,  with  intent  to  mar  the  wedded 
bliss  of  Spalding  of  Ashintilly.'  The  tying  of  these 
knots  was  known  in  Germany  as  Nestel  knitpfen 
and  in  France  as  noncr  I'aiguillette.  Tiiose  who 
made  or  used  such  spells  were,  as  early  as  1208, 
directed  to  be  excommunicated,''  and  the  llitual  of 
Paris  of  1G30  contains  the  statement : 

'  Nous  dOnongons  pour  excommuniea  tous  niagiciens  et  mag^- 
ciennes,  .sorciers  et  sorciferes,  devineurs  etdevineresses,  noueurs 
d'ai<4^uillettes  et  autres  qui  par  li<iatures  et  sortiltges  empechent 
I'usage  et  consummation  du  saint  Mariase."'' 

There  are  innumerable  examples  of  this  supersti- 
tion in  mediaeval  literature,  and  the  same  idea  seems 
to  have  been  prevalent  among  the  Northern  Semites 
in  A.D.  700,  since  mention  is  made  of  persons  '  who 
bend  a  needle  and  insert  the  head  in  the  eye,  or  .set 
seals  on  locks  and  throw  them  into  a  deep  well  or 
hide  them  in  the  ground  that  a  man  may  be  kept 
away  from  his  wife.'** 

In  Perthshire,  in  1793,  knots  Avere  also  tabued  at 
the  marriage  ceremonies,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  custom,  recorded  by  the  minister  of 
Logierait : 

'  luiniediately  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony every  knot  about  the  bride  and  bridejjroom  (garters, 
shoe-strings,  strings  of  petticoats,  etc.)  is  carefully  loosened. 
After  leaving  the  church,  the  whole  company  walk  round  it, 
keeping  the  church  walls  always  upon  the  right  hand.  The 
bridegroom,  however,  first  retires  one  way  with  some  young 
men  to  tie  the  knots  that  were  loosened  about  him,  while  the 
young  married  woman  in  the  same  manner  retires  somewhere 
else  to  adjust  the  disorder  of  her  dress.' " 

For  a  similar  reason  it  was  a  common  practice 
for  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  have  one  or  both 
shoes  untied  during  the  marriage  ceremony."^  In 
Syria  the  bridegroom  nnist  have  no  knots  or 
buttons  fastened  in  his  wedding  garments  ;  other- 
wise their  magic  v,\\\  deiirive  him  of  his  marriage 
rights."  Similar  beliefs  exist  among  the  North 
African  races.'-  A  curious  belief  connected  with 
marriage  is  that  prevalent  among  the  Pidhireanes, 
a  Buthenian  people  on  the  hem  of  the  Carpathians, 
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where  a  widow  who  wishes  to  remarry  unties 
the  knots  on  lier  dead  husband's  grave-clothes ;  ^ 
here  again  the  magic  is  imitative  and  symbolizes 
her  freedom  from  her  bond. 

4.  Knots  at  child-birth. — The  symbolism  of  the 
knot  at  birth  is  obvious,  and  its  use  is  probably 
the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  such  beliefs. 
Birth  is  associated  in  all  countries  with  the  idea 
of  unloosing,  and  various  peojjles  adopt  difierent 
charms  of  a  homoeopathic  character  to  facilitate 
delivery.  Hence  arise  such  customs  as  opening 
doors  and  window's,  undoing  hair,  girdles,  and  all 
knots  in  the  clothing,  preventing  the  husband  and 
other  persons  from  sitting  with  the  legs  crossed, 
setting  free  captive  animals  and  even  school 
children,  etc.  A  few  examples  of  these  customs 
must  suffice. 

In  ancient  India  it  was  a  custom  to  unloose  all 
knots  at  the  time  of  child-birth, ^  and  among  the 
Romans  and  Greeks  such   beliefs  were  common. 
Thus  Ovid  states  that  the  pregnant  woman  is  to 
unbind  her  hair  before  praying  to  the  goddess  of 
child-birth, 3  and  she  must  also  avoid  having  knots 
in   her  clothing.^      At  the   delivery  of  Alcmene, 
Eileithyia  is  represented  as  having  sat  cross-legged 
before  the  house  in  order  to  delay  matters.^    The 
same    superstition    as    that   mentioned    by   Ovid 
occurs  in    Bilaspur,   where  the  woman's  hair  is 
never  allowed  to  remain  knotted  while  the  child 
is  being  born,®  and  unmarried  Jewish  girls  undo 
their  hair  if  a  difficult  labour  occurs  in  the  house.'' 
The   prospective   mother,   among   the   Kayans   of 
Borneo,  must  refrain  from  tying  knots ;  ^  and  in 
Persia,  when  a  birth  was  imminent,   the  school- 
masters were  asked  to  give  liberty  to  the  boys, 
whilst  birds  in  cages  were  allowed  to  escape.^    In 
Denmark  knots  had  to  be  undone  when  a  birth 
was  about  to  occur ;  and  in  Smaaland,  to  render 
future  parturition  easy,  the  bride  should  untie  the 
straps  of  her  horse's  saddle  when  returning  from 
the  church.     Here  also  the  bride  did  not  tie  her 
shoe-laces  before  the  wedding,  in  order  that  '  she 
might  bear  children  as  easily  as  she  could  remove 
her  shoes,'  and  she  would  have  toothache  at  the 
birth  of  her  child  if  anything  were  tied  over  her 
bridal  crown,  i"    Among  the  Hos  of  Togoland,  when 
a  difficult  confinement  occurs,  a  magician  is  called, 
who  declares :  '  The  child  is  bound  in  the  womb, 
that  is  why  she  cannot  be  delivered.'    To  loose  the 
bonds  he  binds  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  patient 
with  a  tough  creeper  and  then,  after  calling  the 
woman's  name,  he  cuts  through  the  creeper  with 
a  knife,  saying,  '  I  cut  through  to-day  thy  bends 
and  thy  child's  bonds.'    The  creeper  is  then  cut  up 
into  small  pieces  and  put  in  water,  with  which  the 
woman  is  bathed." 

Similar  superstitious  beliefs  and  customs  may  be 
traced  in  the  folklore  of  ancient  and  modern  India, 
Java,  Sumatra,  the  Sea  and  Land  Dayaks,  Cochin 
China,  Central  Australia,  Alecklenburg,  Voigt- 
land,  Transylvania,  and  even  to  the  present  dav^in 
Scotland.  12  ^  -^ 

5.  Knots  in  the  cure  of  diseases.— Knots  were 
largely  employed  by  the  Assyrians  in  their  spells 
for  removing  illness  ;  thus,  for  headache,  the  head 
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of  the  sick  person  must  be  bound  with  a  bundle  of 
twigs,  accompanied  by  the  recitation  of  magic 
words,  and  at  eventide  the  twigs  are  to  be  cut  olf 
and  thrown  into  the  street  '  that  the  sickness  of 
his  head  may  be  assuaged.'  ^  Another  text  recom- 
mends the  use  of  the  hair  of  a  virgin  kid,  spun  and 
bound  with  twice  seven  knots  to  the  head,  neck, 
and  limbs  of  the  suli'erer.^  As  a  charm  for  oph- 
thalmia, black  and  white  threads  or  hairs  are 
woven  together,  with  seven  and  seven  knots  there- 
in, and  during  the  knotting  an  incantation  is  said  ; 
the  thread  of  black  hair  is  then  to  be  fastened 
to  the  sick  eye,  and  the  white  one  to  the  sound 
eye.2  The  Babylonian  witches  could  strangle  their 
victims  or  seal  their  mouths,  etc.,  by  tying  knots 
in  a  cord,  and  by  undoing  these  knots  the  sufferer 
could  be  relieved.^  Similar  customs  have  been 
found  among  the  Persians^  and  Arabs®  in  modern 
times.     Pliny,  referring  to  wounds,  remarks : 

'  It  is  quite  surprising  how  much  more  speedily  wounds  will 
heal  if  they  are  bound  up  and  tied  with  a  Hercules'  knot; 
indeed,  it  is  said  that,  if  the  girdle  which  we  wear  every  day  is 
tied  with  a  knot  of  this  description,  it  will  be  productive  of 
certain  beneficial  efiects,  Hercules  having  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cover this  fact.''? 

He  also  states  that  inguinal  tumours  could  be 
cured  by  taking  a  thread  from  a  web,  tying  seven 
or  nine  knots  on  it,  and  then  fastening  it  to  the 
patient's  groin,  although  it  was  also  necessary  to 
name  some  widow  as  each  knot  was  tied.^    Again, 
to   cure  swelling  of  the  groins  due  to  ulcers,  the 
patient  is  directed  to  insert  in  the  sores  three  horse 
hairs   tied  with    as   many   knots.''      In   1718   the 
Parliament  of  Bordeaux  sentenced   an   individual 
to  be  buried  alive  for  spreading  desolation  through 
a  family  by  means  of  knotted  cords  ;  i"  and  in  Scot- 
land," Denmark,  and  Sweden  1- knotted  cords  are 
still  in  use  to  protect  both  men  and  beasts  from 
illness,  the  number  of  knots  being  usually  three  or 
nine.     In  Russia  a  skein  of  red  wool  is  wound  about 
the  arms  and  legs  to  protect  the  wearer  from  fever, 
and  nine  skeins  tied  round  a  child's  neck  protect  it 
from  scarlatina.  ^3    One  of  the  most  common  of  such 
beliefs  is  that  warts   may  be  cured  by   tying  as 
many  knots  in  a  string  as  one  has  warts,  and  to 
obtain  the  ultimate  cure  either  the  knots  are  un- 
loosed or  the  string  is  thrown  away  or  placed  under 
a  stone,  when  the  first  person  to  tread  on  the  stone 
or  pick  up  the  string  acquires  the  warts  ;  '*  or  each 
wart  is  to  be  touched  by  one  of  the  knots.^^    In  the 
days  W'hen  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  transfer- 
ring diseases  to  inanimate  objects  was  prevalent, 
knots  were  made  in  the  branches  or  twigs  of  trees  ; 
the  ceremony,  being  accompanied  by  spells,  trans- 
ferred the  disease  to  the  tree.!®    For   protection 
against  disease  the   Hos  of  Togoland  tie  strings 
round  the  different  parts  of  the  body."     Knots  are 
even   believed   to   be  a  protection   against  death 
itself,  and  the  soul  cannot  leave  the  body  till  they 
are  loosed.  ^'^ 

6.  Other  beliefs  in  knots  as  amulets. — Among 
the  Assyrians  the  knot  was  used  to  prevent  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  from  annoying  the  living.  To 
attain  this  end,  the  following  directions  are  given  : 
'  Spin  a  variegated  and  a  scarlet  thread  together,  and  tie  seven 
knots  in  it ;  thou  shalt  mix  together  oil  of  cedar,  spittle  of  the 
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man,  the  leavenedUoujih,  earth  from  an  old  grave,  a  tortoise's  (?) 
mouth  (.'),  a  thorn  (?),  t-artli  from  the  roots  of  the  caper,  earth 
of  ants  ;  thou  shalt  sprinkle  the  knots  with  this.  While  thou 
tiest  them,  thou  shalt  repeat  this  inr-antation  [(and)  bind  it]  on 
the  temples  [of  the  man].  Thus  shult  thou  tiifhten  it,  until  the 
darkening  of  the  white  part  of  the  face  and  the  whitening  of 
the  dark-coloured  part  of  the  face  takes  place."  i 

To  remove  a  tabu  from  a  man,  directions  are 
given  to  bind  his  limbs  with  a  double  cord  of  black 
and  white  tlireads  which  lias  been  twisted  on  a 
spindle  ;  the  cord  then  appears  to  be  cut  by  the 
hands  of  Mardiik,  who  also  releases  the  uian  from 
the  tabu.-  Evidently  a  witch  could  cast  a  tabu  on 
a  man  by  tyinj^  knots  and  chantinj^  a  spell,  for  we 
are  told  that  '  her  knot  is  loosed,  her  sorcery  is 
brought  to  naught,  and  all  her  charms  till  the 
desert.'  ^  The  ancient  Hindus  believed  that  knots 
tied  in  the  garments  of  a  traveller  would  protect 
him  on  a  dangerous  journey  ;  *  and  in  classical  times 
spells  werereinoved  by  knots,  for  Petronius  mentions 
that,  in  removing  a  spell  from  Encolpiu.s,  '  she  then 
took  from  her  bosom  a  web  of  twisted  threads  of 
various  colours  and  bound  it  on  my  neck.' '  Charms 
of  many  coloured  threads  were  tied  on  the  necks 
of  infants  to  protect  them  from  fascination.*  The 
same  idea  explains  the  wearing  of  the  sacred  thread, 
or  janeii,  by  high-caste  Hindus.  The  knots  on  it, 
known  as  Bruhmn-qranthi,  or  '  the  knots  of  the 
Creator,'  repel  evil  influences,  and  Muhammadans 
on  their  birthdays  tie  knots  in  a  cord,  which  is 
known  as  the  salqirah,  or  '  year  knot.'  ^  To  drive 
away  rain,  the  ]\iirzapur  natives  name  twenty-one 
men  blind  of  an  eye  (and,  therefore,  ill-omened), 
and  make  twenty-one  knots  in  a  cord,  and  tie  it 
under  the  eaves  of  the  house.**  The  tying  of  knots 
in  a  string  and  subsequently  unloosing  them  to 
raise  wind  for  sailing  is  a  custom  common  to  many 
fishing  people — e.g.,  Finlanders,  Laplanders,  Shet- 
landers,  and  natives  of  the  Hebrides  and  Isle  of 
Man.^  South  African  natives  before  starting  on  a 
journey  will  knot  a  few  blades  of  grass  so  that  the 
journey  may  be  prosperous,^'^  and  the  knotting  of 
grass  in  a  forest  is  supposed  by  Laos  hunters  to 
prevent  others  from  being  successful  there  in  the 
pursuit  of  game."  Russians  have  the  belief  that 
knots  act  as  a  protective  against  violent  death 
from  weapons,  which,  as  it  were,  are  '  tied'  by  the 
knots  ;  and  knots  also  prevent  the  death  of  cattle 
and  people  by  '  binding  up  '  the  mouths  of  wolves 
and  other  ravenous  animals — a  belief  which  is  also 
current  in  Bulgaria  ^-  and  Armenia. ^^ 

LiTERATURK. — References  are  jjiven  in  the  footnotes.  Many 
other  examples  are  cited  in  J.  G.  Frazer,  Taboo  and  the  Perils 
of  the  Suul,  London,  1911,  pp.  293-313  ;  and  also  under  artt. 
Charms  and  Amulets.  For  Egryptian  knotted  cords  (use  un- 
known) see  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Amulets  illustrated  by  the  Egyp. 
Collection  in  Univ.  Coll.,  London,  London,  1914,  p.  29,  and 
plates  xvii.-xix.  WALTER  J.   DiLLING. 

KNOWLEDGE.— See  Epistemology. 

KNOX,— I.  Birth  and  early  life.— Neither  the 

Elace  nor  the  date  of  John  Knox's  birth  is  certain  ; 
ut  Giflordgate,  a  hamlet  contiguous  with  Had- 
dington, is  the  site  for  which  most  and  against 
which  least  can  be  said  ;  and  a  date  between  24 
Nov.  1513  and  24  Nov.  1514  (not  1505,  as,  until 
recently,  was  usually  supposed)  is  most  probable. 

Local  tradition  in  favour  of  Giftordgate  was  old  in  1785  (G. 
Barclay,  in  Trans.  Soc.  of  Antiq.  i.  09;  publ.  1852),  and  is 
accepted  by  D.  Lain?  (Worf:s  of  Knox,  Edinburgh,  1864,  vi. 
xviiL),  A.  F.  Mitchell  (Scuttish  Reformation,  do.  1900,  p.  79), 
and   D.  Hay  Fleming  {Original  Secession  Hag.,   18S9).    The 
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ancient  Registre  of  Geneva  and  Knox's  contemporary,  Archibald 
Hamilton  (dt  Coiifusione  Calvinianae  sectce,  Paris,  1577,  p.  64), 
describe  him  as  a  native  of  Haddington.  His  designation  by 
Beza  (Icones,  1680)  as  'Giflordiensis,'  and  the  staten)ent  by 
J.  Spottiswoode  (Uist.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (published 
1055],  ed.  1850,  ii.  180)  that  he  was  born  in  UifTord,  are  con- 
sistent with  the  above  (Giflordgate  being  on  the  Gifford  Estate), 
but  are  believed  by  T.  McCrie  (Life  of  John  Knux^,  Edinburgh, 
lS3iy  and  by  S.  Kerr  of  Yester  (Where  was  Knox  born!)  to 
indicate  GifTord  village,  4  miles  from  Haddington,  as  the  real 
birthplace — a  village,  however,  which  appears  in  no  map  older 
than  the  17th  century.  D.  Louden  (Z/wforj/  ofMorharn,  London, 
liS9,  pp.  34-51)  advocates  Morliam,  within  Uaddini^on  Con- 
stabulary ;  and  it  is  favoured  by  P.  Hume  Brown  (Ju/m  Knox: 
A  Biography,  London,  1895).  In  the  14th  cent,  this  parish 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  GifTords,  and  in  Knox's  time  was 
owned  by  the  Bothwells — which  would  account  best  (it  is  held) 
for  Knox's  acknowledgment  (Laing,  Works  uf  Knox,  ii.  323)  of 
feudal  obligation  to  that  family.  But,  against  this  view,  the 
name  Morham  was  never  superseded  by  GilTord. 

The  two  earliest  authorities  for  Knox's  birth-year  are  Peter 
Young,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Theodore  Beza,  of  Geneva — both 
personal  friends  of  the  Reformer.  Beza  states  (Icones)  that 
Knox  died  after  reaching  the  age  of  57  ;  but  Young's  testimony 
that  he  died  in  his  59th  year  is  to  be  preferred  as  being  con- 
tained in  a  letter  (recently  recovered)  written  from  Edinburgh 
expressly  in  answer  to  Beza's  inquiry.  The  date  1505  (formerly 
accepted)  rests  on  Spottiswoode's  authority  (Hist,  of  Church 
of  Scotland,  ii.  180),  followed  by  D.  Buchanan  (Life  and  Death 
of  Knox,  published  1644),  who  had  access  to  Spottiswoode's 
then  unpublished  MS.  McCrie  found  confirmation  (perhaps  the 
basis)  of  Spottiswoode's  statement  in  the  recorded  entrance  of 
a  John  Knox  into  Glasgow  University  in  1522  ;  but  eight  John 
Knoxes  were  students  there  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

Knox  is  stated  by  Beza  to  have  been  a  student 
at  St.  Andrews  under  John  Major,  who  was 
settled  there  in  1531.  His  student  life  mu-^t  have 
begun  not  very  long  after  Patrick  Hamilton's 
martyrdom  at  St.  Andrews  in  152S,  and  the  words 
in  Knox's  HiMory  (i.  36),  *  when  those  cruel  wolves 
had  devoured  their  prey,  there  was  none  within 
St.  Andrews  who  began  not  to  enquire  where- 
fore was  Patrick  Hamilton  burnt?'  sound  like  a 
personal  reminiscence.  At  any  rate  Kno.x  was 
probably  affected  by  the  martyrdom  ;  and  this, 
along  with  the  teaching  of  Ga\iu  Logie,  who 
fled  from  St.  Andrews  about  1534  on  account  of 
Reformed  views,  and  also  the  oath  which  gradu<ates 
had  to  take  against  'Lollardisni,'  may  have  led  to 
Knox's  non-graduation  as  Magistcr  Artiuui.  On 
the  other  hand,  Major's  influence  and  Knox's 
keenly  patriotic  spirit  may  have  kept  him  from 
identifying  himself  with  a  cause  which,  in  its 
earlier  stages,  came,  justly  or  unjustly,  under 
suspicion  of  being  associated  with  unpatriotic  sub- 
servience to  England.  Knox  entered  the  priest- 
hood at  some  date  prior  to  1540  ;  and,  up  to  1545, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  his  public  sui^port  of  the 
Reform  cause.  In  1543,  however,  he  liad  received 
a  lively  impression  of  the  truth  from  Friar  Thomas 
William,  one  of  the  Regent  Arran's  evangelical 
chajjlains  (D.  Calderwood,  History  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scoila7id,  i.  155f. );  and  the  seed  fructified  under 
the  ministry  of  George  Wishart,  who  came  to 
East  Lothian  in  1545.  Knox,  then  tutor  in 
Hugh  Douglas's  family  at  Longniddrj',  '  waited 
on  Wishart  from  the  time  he  came  to  Lothian,' 
and  attended  him  in  Haddington  on  the  evening 
before  Wishart's  midnight  arrest.  Henceforth 
Knox  was  a  recognized  adherent  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

2.  Call  and  ministry  at  St.  Andrews. —  The 
assassination  of  Beaton  in  INlay  1540  was  condoned 
by  Knox  as  a  'godly  fact,'  justified  by  the  failure 
of  the  civil  authority  to  punish  the  Cardinal's 
illegal  oppression.  He  had  no  scruple,  therefore, 
about  taking  refuge  from  peril  in  the  Castle  of 
St.  Andrews  held  l)y  the  conspirators  and  other 
opponents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  From 
the  Castle  congregation,  led  bj*  John  Rough,  an 
evangelical  preacher,  he  accepted  a  solemn  call  to 
the  Reformed  ministry.  From  the  pulpit  of  the 
Parish  Church  he  declared  that  the  evil  lives 
of  the  clergy  (from  popes  downward),  coiTupt 
Roman    doctrine,    unscriptural    enactments,    and 
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blasphemous  papal  pretensions  proved  that  the 
Church  of  Home  was  '  not  the  body  of  Christ,  but 
the  whore  of  Babylon.'  'A  great  number  openly 
professed '  Keformed  doctrine  at  St.  Andrews  ;  and 
Holy  Communion  was  celebrated  for  the  first  time 
publicly  in  Scotland  according  to  a  Reformed  ritual. 
What  had  hitherto  been  only  a  Protestant  move- 
ment thus  grew  into  a  Keformed  Church.  Mean- 
wliile,  however,  partly  as  a  divine  judgment  (so 
Knox  declared)  on  account  of  the  evil  doings  of  a 
portion  of  the  Castle  community,  the  garrison  were 
constrained,  in  the  autumn  of  1547,  to  surrender 
to  the  French  fleet,  and  Knox,  along  with  other 
prisoners,  was  consigned  to  the  '  torment '  of  the 
galleys. 

3.  Ministry  in  England. — After  eighteen  months 
of  toil  and  tribulation  as  a  galley  bondsman,  Knox 
was  released  through  the  English  Government's 
intervention.  Gratitude  to  his  liberators  and  the 
impracticability,  then,  of  efiective  ministry  in 
Scotland  induced  him  to  settle  in  England,  where 
Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Protector  Somerset  were 
accomplishing,  under  Edward  VI.,  a  more  real 
Reformation  than  that  of  Henrj'  vill.  In  Berwick 
(1549-51)  Knox  ministered  to  a  congregation  con- 
sisting of  garrison  and  citizens,  using  a  Puritan 
form  of  service.  The  Communion  office  was  largely 
borrowed  from  Swiss  sources,  and  the  practice  of 
kneeling  was  discontinued  as  a  symbolical  en- 
dorsement of  the  Adoration  of  the  Host.  During 
this  Berwick  ministrj'^  he  publicly  testified  against 
the  '  idolatry '  of  the  Mass  before  the  ecclesi- 
astical 'Council  of  the  North,'  and  vindicated  the 
Puritan  position  that  '  all  worshipping  invented 
by  the  brain  of  man,  without  God's  express  com- 
mand, is  idolatry.'  Such  action  and  testimony 
justify  Carlyle's  designation  of  Knox  as  'the 
Chief  Priest  and  Founder 'of  English  Puritanism 
(Heroes  and  Hero-worship,  London,  1872,  p.  132). 
In  1551  he  was  i^romoted  to  Newcastle,  and  in 
1552  he  became  one  of  six  royal  chaplains,  who 
also  itinerated  on  behalf  of  the  Reform  cause. 
He  declined  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  not  OAving 
to  any  objection  to  ejjiscopacy  in  itself,  but 
because  he  disapproved  of  '  your  prowde  prelates' 
great  dominions  and  charge  (impossible  by  one 
man  to  be  discharged)'  (Laing,  v.  518).  As  a 
patriotic  Scot,  moreover,  he  would  be  reluctant 
to  undertake  responsibilities  which  might  debar 
him  from  eventual  service  to  his  native  land. 
Partly  through  Knox's  influence,  sitting  at  Com- 
munion was  favoured  by  many ;  and  in  Edward's 
Second  Prayer  Book,  while  kneeling  was  retained, 
the  existing  rubric  was  inserted  at  Knox's  insti- 
gation (J.  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments,  vi.  510; 
P.  Lorimer,  Jolui  Knox  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, London,  1875,  pp.  99-107),  declaring  that 
by  kneeling  no  adoration  is  intended  either  of  the 
sacramental  elements  or  of  Christ's  '  natural  flesh 
and  blood.'  At  Edward's  death  Knox  not  only 
took  no  part  in  the  plot  to  enthrone  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  but,  as  Royal  Chaplain,  prayed  publicly  for 
'our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  INIary,'  and  besought 
God  to  'repress  the  pride  of  them  that  would 
rebel.'  When  the  Queen's  policy  of  persecution, 
however,  became  assured,  Knox  crossed  over  to 
Dieppe   early   in   1554.     '  My  prayer,'  he  writes, 

'  is  that  I  may  be  restoirit  to  the  battell  again ' 
(Laing,  iii.  154  f. ). 

4.  Leader  and  pastor  of  Protestant  exiles  on 
the  Continent  (1554-59). — Knox's  exile  Mas  no 
period  of  inactivity.  He  not  only  accomplished 
much  literary  work,i  and  kept  himself  in  constant 
touch,   through    correspondence,   with    reforming 

1  This  included  his  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the 
Mcrnslruous  Regiment  [i.e.  Rule]  of  Women,  his  Appellation 
against  the  Scottish  Hierarchy,  a  Brief  Exhortation  to  England, 
and  a  magmtm  opus  011  Predestination. 


friends  in  Scotland  and  England,  but  he  also 
ministered  to  congregations  of  felloAv-exiles.  In 
Frankfort  he  became  pastor,  in  JMarch  1554,  to 
an  English  community  of  Puritan  tendency,  using 
a  Service-book  of  his  own  based  on  Calvin's  Liturgy. 
The  subsequent  arrival,  however,  of  other  exiles, 
who  desired  the  use  of  Edward  vi.'s  Second  Prayer 
Book,  led  to  conflicts  which  issued  in  Knox's  with- 
drawal and  in  his  settlement,  early  in  1555,  at 
Geneva,  as  one  of  two  pastors  chosen  by  the 
British  exiles  there.  Knox's  Genevan  ministry 
continued  until  Jan.  1559,  with  two  breaks — viz. 
a  nine  months'  visit  to  Scotland  in  1555-56,  and  a 
ten  weeks'  sojourn,  in  the  winter  of  1557-58,  at 
Dieppe,  Avhere  he  organized  a  French  Protestant 
community  of  800  members.  His  stay  at  Geneva 
was  the  most  peaceful  and  perhaps  the  happiest 
period  of  his  ministrj'.  '  The  Church  of  Geneva,' 
he  writes  in  1556,  '  is  the  most  perfect  school  of 
life  since  the  daj's  of  the  Apostles.'  Fellowship 
with  Calvin  was  a  joy  and  a  strength,  an  educa- 
tion and  an  incentive.  To  Geneva,  in  Sept.  1556, 
he  brought  his  wife,  Marjory  Bowes,  whom  Calvin 
describes  as  '  suavissima '  ;  her  mother  had  been  a 
devoted  member  of  Knox's  Berwick  flock.  Mrs. 
Knox  died  in  Dec.  1560.  In  Geneva  were  born 
his  sons  Nathanael  and  Eleazar,  who  entered 
Cambridge  University  after  their  father's  death  ; 
the  latter  became  vicar  of  Clacton  Magna  in  1587. 
Among  notable  members  of  Knox's  Geneva  con- 
gregation were  Miles  Coverdale,  William  AVhit- 
tingham,  and  two  future  prelates,  Bentham  and 
Pilkington  (afterAvards  bishops  respectively  of 
Lichfield  and  Durham). 

5.  First  return  to  Scotland. — The  anxiety  of  the 
Regent  Mary  of  Guise  to  secure  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter,  Mary  Stuart,  to  the  Daujihin  of 
France  led  her  to  court  the  favour  of  Scottish 
Protestant  nobles,  and  to  adopt  a  tolerant  re- 
ligious policy  Avhich  encouraged  Knox  to  visit 
Scotland  in  Sept.  1555.  In  districts  where  influ- 
ential laymen  gave  him  support,  particularly  West 
Lothian  and  Midlothian,  Forfarshire,  Aj-rshire, 
and  Strathclyde,  he  propagated  Reformed  doc- 
trine and  i^ersuaded  Protestant  leaders  to  abstain 
from  Mass  and  to  celebrate  Holy  Communion  with 
a  Reformed  ritual.  Scottish  Protestants  thus  ac — 
quired  courage  and  consolidation.  Knox  even 
made  a  bold  attempt  to  win  the  Regent  b}'  a  con- 
ciliatory letter  in  which  he  praises  her  'moderation 
and  clemency.'  In  vain  ;  she  treated  his  elaborate 
address  as  a  'pasquil.'  The  Bishops  cited  him  to 
trial  for  heresy  at  Edinburgh  in  May  1556,  and 
Knox  arrived  to  meet  his  accusers  ;  but  they  re- 
ceived no  support  from  the  Regent,  and  departed 
from  the  charge  on  the  ground  of  some  alleged 
informality.  On  the  very  day  appointed  for  his 
trial  Knox  preached  to  a  larger  congregation  than 
ever  before  had  listened  to  him.  An  appeal,  how- 
ever, in  midsummer,  from  his  Geneva  flock,  and 
the  conviction  that  the  Reform  cause,  strengthened 
by  his  visit,  might  now  be  better  served  by  his 
withdrawal  for  a  time  to  prevent  the  resumption 
of  persecution,  led  to  his  return  to  Geneva. 

6.  Final  return  to  Scotland  and  accomplishment 
of  the  Reformation  (1559-60).— In  Dec.  1557  there 
Avas  draAvn  up  at  Edinburgh,  largely  through  the 
absent  Reformer's  stimulating  inlluence,  the  first 
Scottish  'Covenant,'  an  organized  Protestant 
league  for  defence  against  religious  despotismj 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  Reform  cause.'' 
This  movement,  along  Avitli  Mary  Stuart's  mar- 
riage to  the  Dauphin  in  1558,  and  the  consequent 
removal  of  the  Regent's  motive  for  toleration,  led 
to  reneAved  pei'secution  ;  and  the  Scottish  Re- 
formers, realizing  their  need  of  Knox,  invited  him 
to  return.  He  arrived  at  an  opportune  moment, 
on    2nd    May   1559.      Four    notable    preachers — 
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Harlaw,  Willock,  Christison,  and  Metliven — had 
been  cited  to  Stirling  on  10th  May  to  answer  the 
charge  of  unauthorized  and  heretical  ministrations, 
in  rebellious  defiance  of  the  Privy  Council's  pro- 
hibition. For  non-appearance  they  were  declared 
to  be  outlaws,  and  the  raising  of  an  army  of  8U00 
(partly  French)  by  the  Regent  provoked  the  gather- 
ing of  a  I'rotestant  host.  A  triHiug  incident  pre- 
cipitated the  conflict.  On  11th  May  Knox  preached 
in  St.  John's  Church,  Perth,  against  the  '  idolatry' 
of  the  Mass.     While  the  congregation  were  dis- 

Eersing,  a  priest  began  the  celebration  of  what 
Inox  had  been  denouncing.  A  lad  protested  loudly, 
was  struck  by  the  irritated  celebrant,  and  retali- 
ated by  throwing  a  stone  which  broke  an  image. 
It  was  as  if  a  lighted  match  had  been  applied  to  a 
heap  of  combustibles.  Wide-spread  'purging'  of 
^  churches  and  demolition  of  monasteries  ensued. 
After  temporary  truces  and  fruitless  attempts  at 
compromise,  the  Regent,  supported  by  France,  and 
the  Reformers,  by  England,  carried  on  civilwar 
which  terminated  only  with  the  Regent's~'(Ieath 
in  June  1560.  Knox  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
conflict  as  preacher  and  counsellor.  A  signilicant 
sermon  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  'Cleansing  of  the 
Temple ' ;  another  in  St.  Giles  vindicating  the 
Reformers'  aim  as  being  not  any  alteration  of 
authority,  but  the  reformation  of  religion  and 
suppression  of  idolatry  ;  an  extensive  itinerancy 
'  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  and  the  estab- 
|lishment  of  a  Reformed  ministry  in  chief  centres  ; 
an  important  share  in  the  negotiations  which  issued 
in  the  alliance  between  the  Scottish  Reformers  and 
the  English  Government ;  a  signal  service  at  Stirling 
after  a  defeat  by  the  French  army,  when  the  de- 
pressed spirits  of  the  Reformers  were  '  wondrously 
re-erected'  by  Knox's  inspiring  assurance  that 
their  cause  must  and  shall  prevail  because  'it  is 
the  eternal  truth  of  the  eternal  God' — these  are 
some  of  the  Reformer's  contributions  to  the  Reform 
movement  during  that  critical  time  (Laing,  i.  348, 
365,  471,  vi.  30,  56,  78).  The  Regent's  dying 
counsel  to  both  sides  was  to  procure  the  with- 
drawal of  both  the  English  and  the  French  armies. 
This  was  ettected  ;  and  the  settlement  of  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  aflairs  was  left  to  the  Estates  of  the 
realm.  The  issue  was  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
]  testantism  as  the  national  religion  by  the  Conven- 
'  tion  (a  virtual  parliament)  of  Aug.  1560,  so  far  at 
!  least  as  this  was  constitutionally  possible  in  the 
absence  of  monarch  and  regent. 

To  Knox  and  five  colleagues  was  entrusted  the 
•-  composition  of  a  Confession  of  Faith  ;  the  outcome 
Avas  the  'Scots  Confession,'  which  held  the  field 
Wtil  it  was  superseded  by  that  of  Westminster. 
Inferior  in  logical  precision  to  its  successor,  the 
older  Confession  is  superior  in  theological  breadth 
and  spiritual  warmth  (see  art.  Confessions,  vol. 
iii.  p.  872).  Knox  and  his  associates  drew  up  a 
Church  polity  embodied  in  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline.  It  recognizes  five  classes  of  office- 
bearers— superintendent,  minister,  elder,  deacon, 
and  reader.  The  first  office  was  apparently  a 
tentative  arrangement,  whose  continuance  or  dis- 
continuance might  depend  on  its  eflectiveness  or 
otherwise  ;  gradually  it  disappeared  ;  the  I'eaders 
■were  a  temporary  institution  until  sufficient  minis- 
ters became  available.  The  Church  courts  were 
the  Kirk  Session,  Synod,  and  General  Assembly; 
the  Presbytery  was  developed  after  Knox's  death. 
AVorship  was  regulated  by  his  Book  of  Common 
Order.  A  school  as  well  as  a  church  was  to  be 
established  in  every  parish,  and  a  '  college '  in 
every  '  notable  town,'  at  which  preparation  was 
to  be  provided  for  the  University.  The  Book  of 
Discipline  anticipated  modem  legislation  by  advo- 
cating compulsory  education.  The  patrimony  of 
the   Church,    which,    prior   to    the   Reformation, 
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included  nearly  half  the  property  of  the  realm, 
was  to  be  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
ministry,  the  education  of  the  young,  and  the 
relief  of  the  poor  ;  but  unfortunately,  notwith- 
standing Knox's  iniiignant  protest,  the  Scottish 
landowners  '  greadelie  gripped  to  the  possessionis 
of  the  Kirk  (Laing,  ii.  128),  which  had  to  be 
content  with  a  sixth  of  her  ancient  patrimony. 

7.  Knox  and  Queen  Mary. — The  young  Queen's 
return  in  1561  and  tiie  permission  of  the  otherwise 
interdicted  Mass  in  the  jnivate  chapel  at  Holy- 
rood  filled  Knox  with  anxiety.  He  declared  from 
the  pulpit  that  '  one  Messe  was  more  fearful  to  him 
then  gir  ten  thousand  armed  enemyes  war  ...  in 
the  Realme'  {ib.  276).  His  first  interview  with 
Mary  deepened  his  solicitude.  The  chief  subject 
of  conversation  was  the  right  of  subjects  to  resist 
their  princes,  particularly  in  the  religious  sphere. 
'God  commandis  subjectis  to  obey  thair  Princes,' 
said  Mary  ;  '  think  ye  that  subjectis  having  power 
may  resist  thair  Princes  ? '  Knox,  long  before,  had 
learned  from  John  Major  the  principle  of  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  and  he  replied  :  '  Yf  Princes 
exceed  thair  boundis,  and  do  against  that  whairfoir 
they  should  be  obeyed,  .  .  .  thei  may  be  resisted.' 
'  I  perceave  that  my  subjectis  shall  obey  you,  and 
not  me,'  said  the  Queen.  '  My  travell,'  responded 
Knox,  '  is,  that  boyth  princes  and  subjectis  obey 
God.'  He  closed  the  interview  vnih  the  loyal 
prayer  that  Mary  might  be  '  as  blessed  within  the 
Commoun-wealth  of  Scotland  as  ever  Debora  was  in 
the  Commoun-wealth  of  Israeli ' ;  but  he  stated  to 
friends  his  conviction,  '  yf  thair  be  not  in  hir  a  proud 
mynd,  a  crafty  witt,  and  ane  indurat  hearte  against 
God  and  his  treuth,  my  judgment  faileth  me'  (ib. 
277-286).  This  first  encounter  fairly  exemplifies 
their  relations.  Knox  in  his  bearing  towards  the 
Queen  united  on  the  whole  the  courtesy  of  a  gentle- 
man Avith  the  firm  and  sometimes  stem  maintenance 
of  his  right  as  a  '  profitable  member  within  the 
commonwealth'  publicly  to  criticize  his  sovereign's 
doings,  especially  in  religious  concerns.  At  their 
last  recorded  meeting,  in  Dec.  1563,  when  Knox 
appeared  before  the  Queen  and  her  Council  to 
answer  the  charge  of  '  convoking  the  lieges '  with- 
out her  authority,  he  uttered  the  memorable  mani- 
festo :  '  I  am  in  the  place  quhair  I  am  demandit  of 
conscience  to  speik  the  treuth ;  and  thairfoir  I  speik. 
The  treuth  I  speik  impung  it  quhoso  list'  (ib.  408). 

8.  Knox  and  the  Protestant  statesmen.— Amid 
general  agreement  between  Knox  and  lay  Re- 
formers on  the  vital  question  of  dethroning  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  establishing  a  Protestant 
Church,  there  was  serious  disagreement  as  to 
important  details.  The  difference  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  familiar  divergence  between  principle  and 
expediency.  While  Knox  was  against  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  Mass  even  in  the  Queen's  private  chapel, 
Moray  and  Maitland  thought  this  a  cheap  price 
to  pay  for  Mary's  acquiescence  in  Protestant 
supremacy.  Knox  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
free  Assemblies  :  '  Take  from  us  the  freedom  of 
Assemblies,  and  you  take  from  us  the  Evangel.' 
The  Protestant  statesmen,  especially  Maitland, 
saw  in  the  freedom  of  convocation  and  enactment 
a  perilous  imperium  in  imperio.  Knox  demanded 
the  legalizing  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  by  roj'al 
and  parliamentarj'  endorsement ;  the  lay  leaders 
of  the  Reformation  resisted  the  claim  alike  as  an 
occasion  of  rupture  between  Church  and  land- 
OAvners  and  as  a  dangerous  aggrandizement  of 
ecclesiastical  wealth  and  power.  There  was  never 
much  love  to  lose  between  Knox  and  Maitland, 
but  the  temporary  estrangement  between  Knox  and 
Moray  (1563-65),  the  immediate  occasion  of  which 
was  the  latter's  unwillingness  to  press  the  Queen 
formally  to  recognize  the  Reformed  as  the  National 
Church,  caused  a  painful  breach  between  two  men 
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who  had  regarded  each  other  with  esteem  and 
aflection.  The  breach  was  closed  about  the  time 
of  the  Queen's  marriage  to  Darnley,  when  the 
statesman  (who  opposed  it)  became  an  exile,  and 
the  Reformer  the  leader  of  a  depressed  Church. 
Common  misfortune  helped  to  heal  discord. 

When  Mary's  mad  marriage  with  her  husband's 
murderer  alienated  the  national  sentiment  and  led 
to  her  enforced  abdication,  Knox  and  the  Regent 
Moray  co-operated  loyally  in  securing  the  full 
establishment  of  Protestantism,  a  guarantee 
against  the  accession  of  any  non-reformed  sove- 
reign, and  more  adequate  maintenance  of  a 
Protestant  ministry.  To  Knox  Moray's  tragic 
death  was  not  only  a  great  public  calamity,  but  a 
heavy  personal  bereavement  ;  and  his  funeral 
sermon,  from  the  significant  text,  'Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,'  moved  a  vast 
congregation  to  tears  (Calderwood,  Hist.  ii.  526). 

9.  Last  years  and  death.  —  The  eventide  of 
Knox's  life  was  clouded  with  trouble.  Moray's 
removal  strengthened  the  party  which  favoured 
Mary's  restoration  ;  and  some  influential  men  now 
seceded  to  it,  including  Maitland  and  Kirkcaldy 
of  Grange.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Regent's 
party,  to  which  Knox  loyally  adhered,  strained 
the  lidelity  of  the  Reformer  and  others  by  '  merci- 
less devouring '  of  the  Church's  patrimony  and 
oppressive  interference  with  her  liberty.  When 
to  these  troubles  was  added  in  1570  a  stroke  of 
apojilexy,  Knox  was  persuaded  to  leave  Edinburgh 
for  the  quieter  environment  of  St.  Andrews,  where 
he  remained  for  half  a  year.  He  describes  himself 
as  there  '  lying  half-dead,'  but  he  did  not  cease 
from  preaching. 

He  had  to  be  'lifted  to  the  pulpit,'  writes  James  Melville, 
an  eye-witness  (Memoirs,  p.  75),  '  where  he  behoved  to  lean  at 
his  first  entry  ;  but  ere  he  had  done,  he  was  like  to  ding  that 
pulpit  in  blads  and  flee  out  of  it.' 

During  his  residence  in  St.  Andrews  took  place 
that  introduction  of  a  modified  episcopate  into 
the  Reformed  Scottish  Church  which  became  the 
fruitful  source  of  discord,  despotism,  and  rebellion. 
Knox  did  not  protest  against  episcopacy  in  itself  ; 
but  he  warned  the  Church  of  the  abuses  to  which 
it  might  lead,  and  suggested  safeguards  against 
the  appointment  of  unqualified  persons  and  the 
simoniacal  alienation  of  ecclesiastical  property  to 
secular  use.  In  autumn  he  returned  to  Edinburgh 
— to  die ;  but  two  notable  functions  he  lived  to 
discharge  :  his  sermon  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  when  he  denounced  'that  mur- 
derer the  king  of  France'  in  the  white  heat  of 
righteous  indignation,  and  his  last  pulpit  service  on 
9th  November,  when  James  Lawson  was  inducted 
as  his  successor,  and  when  Knox  with  '  weak  voice ' 
but  fervent  heart  '  prayed  that  any  gift  which  he 
had  possessed'  might  be  bestowed  on  "his  successor 
'1000  fold'  (R.  Bannatyne,  Memoriales,  p.  281). 
A  '  last  good  night '  to  the  elders  and  deacons  of 
St.  Giles ;  a  solemn  and  afiectionate  Godspeed  to 
his  colleague ;  farewell  interviews  and  messages, 
in  particular  a  meeting  with  Morton  whom  he 
supported  but  did  not  love,  and  an  assurance  of 
divine  mercy  to  Kirkcaldy  whom  he  loved  but 
opposed  ;  a  dying  prayer  for  '  the  troubled  Kirk ' ; 
a  dying  vision  of  the  '  "Delectable  Land' ;  and  a  last 
request  to  his  devoted  young  wife  ^  to  read  the  15th 
chapter  of  1st  Corinthians,  'where,'  he  said,  'I 
first  cast  anchor' — these  are  some  of  the  chief 
incidents  of  the  Reformer's  latest  hours  (ib.  p. 
288  f.).  He  was  buried  in  what  was  then  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Giles,  at  or  near  the  spot  after- 
wards indicated  by  his  initials  between  the  church 
and  Parliament  House.     As  the  remains  v/ere  laid 

1  Margraret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  to  whom 
Knox  wag  married  in  1564.  The  youngest  of  their  three 
daughters,  Elizabeth,  became  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  John 
Welch,  minister  of  Ayr. 


in  the  grave,  Morton  uttered  his  disinterested  wit- 
ness :  '  Here  lyeth  a  man  who  in  his  life  never 
feared  the  face  of  man '  (J.  Melville,  Memoirs, 
p.  60).  This  panegyric  indicates  what  in  Knox's 
character  most  impressed  his  contemporaries.  But 
beneath  this  fearlessness  towards  men  was  his 
steadfast  faith  in  God,  and  in  his  own  call  to  be 
God's  servant.  Knox  was  intolerant  towards 
Romanists  as  well  as  Romanism  ;  but  we  must 
remember  the  great  difference  between  the  Roman 
Church  of  Scotland  in  the  16th  cent,  and  in  the 
20th.  He  was  a  stern  man  when  conscience  de- 
manded severity ;  but  thei'e  Avas  in  him  a  vein  of 
tendei-ness  and  sympathy  of  which  life-long  conflict 
did  not  deprive  him.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  this 
side  of  his  character  in  the  almost  intolerable  pain 
which  (as  he  told  the  Queen)  he  felt  Avhen  con- 
strained to  punish  his  children  ;  in  the  yearnings 
of  a  wounded  yet  affectionate  spirit  which  are 
revealed  in  his  letter  to  Moray  at  the  time  of  their 
quarrel ;  and  in  the  solicitude  which  he  manifested 
on  his  deathbed  for  the  salvation  of  Kirkcaldy,  his 
antagonist  but  former  friend.  Knox's  unreserved 
self-dedication — at  once  patriotic  and  devout — to 
the  Scottish  Reformation  contrasts  well  with  the 
defective  patriotism  and  ignoble  self-seeking  of 
some  of  his  fellow-labourers,  who  reaped  spoil  from 
the  Church's  heritage.  His  incessant  and  devoted 
labours  after  his  final  return  to  Scotland,  notwith- 
standing '  a  weak  and  fragile  body,'  his  courageovis 
maintenance  of  divine  truth,  by  voice  and  pen, 
before  high  and  low,  and  his  heroic  faith  through 
which  the  faith  of  others  was  sustained,  in  the 
eventual  triumph  of  Protestantism,  justify  the 
historian  Fronde's  judgment  that  '  no  grander 
figure  can  be  found,  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  this  island,  than  that  of  Knox' 
(History  of  England,  London,  1856-70,  x.  455). 

Literature. — D.  Laingr,  Works  of  Knox,  6  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1846-64 ;  D.  Calderwood,  The  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, do.  1842-49  ;  R.  Bannatyne,  Mcmoriales  of  Transactions 
in  Scotland,  1569-1573,  do.  (Bannatyne  Club),  1836  ;  J.  Mel- 
ville, Memoirs  of  his  oxvn  Life,  15l,9-9o,  do.  (Bannatj-ne  Club), 
1827  ;  D.  Buchanan,  Life  and  Death  of  John  Knox,  do.  1644 ; 
J.  Fox,  Acts  and  Monuments,  London,  1843-49  ;  T.  Beza, 
Icones,  Geneva,  1580 ;  Livrcs  des  A nglois  A  Genive,  London,  1831 ; 
T.  Smeton,  Ad  Virulentttni  A.  Hainiltonii  .  .  .  dialogum  .  .  . 
Jiesponsio,  Edinburgh,  1579  ;  T.  McCrie,  Life  of  John  Knox, 
do.  1812;  P.  Hume  Brown,  John  Knox,  2  vols.,  London, 
1895;  T.  Innes,  John  Knox,  Edinburgh,  1896 ;  A.  l^Rng,John 
Knox  and  the  Reformation,  London,  1905  ;  J.  Stalker,  John 
Knox :  his  Ideas  and  Ideals,  do.  1904  ;  D.  Macmillan,  John 
Knox,  a  Biography,  do.  1905  ;  H.  Cowan,  Jo/in  Knox,  New 
York,  1905  ;  P.  Lorimer,  John  Knox  and  the  CItvrch  of  Eng- 
land, London,  1875;  C.  Rogers,  Genealogical  Memoirs  of  John 
Knox,  do.  1879  ;  D.  Hay  Fleming,  The  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land, Causes,  Characteristics,  Consequences,  do.  1910 ;  A.  F. 
Mitchell,  Scottish  Reformation,  do.  1900 ;  J.  Cunning-ham, 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1S69,  "lSii2  ; 
G.  Grub,  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,  do.  1861  ;  R.  H. 
Story,  Church  of  Scotland,  Past  and  Present,  London,  1890  ; 
W.  Stephen,  History  of  the  Scottish  Church,  Edinburgh,  1894  ; 
A.  R.  MacEwen,  A  History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  London 
and  New  York,  1913  ff.;  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Men  and  Books, 
London,  18S9.  H.    COWAN. 

KODAS.— See  Mundas. 

KOL,  KOLARIAN.—'  Kol '  and  '  Kolarian '  are 
terms  applied  to  a  race  and  a  group  of  languages 
spoken  by  people  found  on  the  Vindhyan-Kainulr 
hill  range,  which  flanks  the  Ganges  valley  to  the 
South  in  N.  India.  The  origin  of  these  names 
presents  many  difficult  questions.  Skr.  kola  me.ans 
'  a  hog,'  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  the 
tribal  designation  is  a  term  of  contempt  applied  by 
the  early  Hindus  to  the  dark-skinned  aborigines. 
According  to  Jellhighaus  (ZE  iii.  [1871]  326),  the 
word  means  'pig-killer' ;  but  it  is  more  probably, 
like  Oraon  (q.v.),  a  variant  of  /i07rj,  the  Mundfi  term 
for  'man'  (H.  H.  Risley,  TO,  Calcutta,  1891,  ii. 
101 ;  E.  T.  Dalton,  Dcscript.  Ethnology  of  Bengal, 
do.  1872,  p.  178).  The  term  Kola  used  in  the 
Harivamka   and   other   Puranas  (J.    INIuir,    Orig. 
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Skr.  Texts,  ii.s  [1874]  422  ;  H.  H.  Wilson,  Vishnu 
Purdha,  London,  1804-77,  iii.  293)  is  supposed  to  be 
applied  to  the  Karnfita  or  Kanarcse  people  ;  but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  it  refers  to  the  N.  tribe 
(R.  Caldwell,  Comparative  Grammar  of  Dravidian 
Languages^,  London,  1875,  Introd.  p.  18).  The 
origin  of  the  term  Kolarian  is  more  remarkable. 

F.  Wilford  tried  to  show  [Asiatic  liesearches,  ix. 
[1809]  92)  that  'Colar'  was  tlie  oldest  name  of  India, 
this  hypothesis  beinj,'  based  on  a  jjassage  in  pseudo- 
Plutarch  (de  Fluviis,  iv.  1)  which  speaks  of  a 
nymph  Kalauria  in  connexion  witii  the  origin  of 
the  Ganges.  The  use  of  the  term  Kolarian  to  de- 
signate this  peoi)le  and  their  language  is  due  to 

G.  Campbell  (JASBe  xxxv.  pt.  ii.  [1866],  supple- 
ment, p.  27  f.),  and  was  adopted  by  Dalton  and 
other  ethnologists,  but  was  repudiated  by  Kisley 
on  anthropometric  grounds : 

'  Another  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Dravidians  was  adopted 
by  Sir  William  Hunter  in  the  account  of  the  non-Aryan  races  of 
India  jfiven  hj'  him  in  The  Indian  Empire.  Acconling  to  this 
view  there  are  two  branches  of  the  Bravidians — the  Kolarians, 
speaking  dialects  allied  to  Mundari,  and  the  Dravidians  proper, 
whose  laiifjuasjes  belong  to  the  Tamil  family.  The  former 
entered  India  from  the  North-East  and  occupied  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Yindhya  table-land.  There  they  were  con- 
quered and  split  into  fragments  by  the  main  body  of  Dravidians 
who  found  their  way  into  the  Punjab  through  the  North- 
western passes  and  pressed  forward  tewards  the  South  of 
India.  The  basis  of  this  theory  is  obscure.  Its  account  of  the 
Dravidians  seems  to  rest  upon  a  supposed  affinity  between  the 
Brahui  dialect  of  Baluchistan  and  the  languages  of  Southern 
India  ;  while  the  hypothesis  of  the  North-Kastern  origin  of  the 
Kolarians  depends  on  the  fancied  recognition  of  Mongolian 
characteristics  among  the  people  of  Chota  Nagpur.  But  in  the 
first  place  the  distinction  between  Kolarians  and  Dravidians  is 
purely  linguistic,  and  does  not  correspond  to  any  differences  of 
physical  type.  Secondly,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  a 
large  body  of  very  black  and  conspicuously  long-headed  types 
should  have  come  from  the  one  region  of  the  earth  which  is 
peopled  e.xclusively  by  races  with  broad  heads  and  yellow  com- 
plexions. With  this  we  may  dismiss  the  theory  which  assigns 
a  trans-Himalayan  origin  to  the  Dravidians'  (Census  Report  of 
India,  1901,  i.  508,  The  People  of  India,  Calcutta,  1905,  p. 
46  f.). 

The  question  has  assumed  another  form  as  the 
result  of  linguistic  researches.  The  original  sub- 
stratum of  the  type  of  languages  now  known  as 
Mon-Khmer  is  found  to  have 

'  covered  a  wide  area,  larger  than  the  area  covered  by  many 
families  of  languages  in  India  at  the  present  day.  Languages 
with  this  common  substratum  are  now  spoken,  not  only  in  tlie 
modern  Province  of  Assam,  in  Burma,  Siam,  Cambodia  and 
Annam,  but  also  over  the  whole  of  Central  India  as  far  west 
as  the  Berars.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Cochin  China  to  Nimar, 
and  yet,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  coincidences  between 
the  language  of  the  Korkus  [see  KOrkus]  of  the  latter 
District  and  the  Annamese  of  Cochin  China  are  strikingly 
obvious  to  any  student  of  language  who  turns  his  attention 
to  them'  (G.  A.  Grierson,  Lintjuistic  Survey  of  India,  ii.  [Cal- 
cutta, 1904]  p.  2,  iv.  [1906]  'Muijda  and  Dravidian  Languages,' 
p.  2ff.). 

Further,  many  ethnologists  are  not  prepared  to 
•  admit  Risley's  doctrine  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
brachycephalic  type  in  trans- Himalaya  (JRAI 
xlii.  [1912]  450 fi'.) ;  and  the  origin  of  the  Mun<l:1- 
speaking  races  is  now  attributed  to  the  arrival  of 
the  first  of  three  great  invasions  of  Further  India 
from  the  eastern  uplands  of  Central  Asia.  It  is 
improbable  that  the  wide  distribution  in  N.  India 
of  languages  of  the  Mon-Khmer  type  could  have 
occurred  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  emigration 
of  these  people  from  Further  India.  The  identity 
of  physical  type  between  the  Kolarians  and  the 
Dravidians  may  be  the  result  of  contact  metamor- 
phosis and  the  control  of  a  common  environment. 
The  latest  authority,  A.  Raines  [Ethno/jraphy 
[=GIAP  ii.  5],  Strassburg,  1912,  p.  3),  thus  sums 
up  the  question : 

'  The  other  race,  to  which  the  title  of  K61  or  Munda  is  gene- 
rally attached,  is  not  known  south  of  the  forest  Belt,  in  which 
it  is  at  the  present  time  concentrated  under  its  distinctive 
tribal  appellations.  Formerlj',  however,  it  was  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  great  plains  of  Upper  India,  and,  according  to 
recent  philological  discoveries,  it  is  akin,  at  least  in  language, 
to  communities  now  settled  on  the  borders  of  Assam,  and  far 
to  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Some  investigators,  indeed, 
spread  its  former  habitat  over  a  still  wider  area.  In  the  east 
and  north-east  of  India,  however,  its  identity  has  been  ob- 


scured, if  not  obliterated,  by  the  successive  immigrations  of 
people  of  Mongoloidic  race  from  eastern  Tibet  and  the  head 
waters  of  the  great  Chinese  rivers,  whose  main  streams  o( 
migration  have  sought  the  sea  by  the  valleys  of  the  Irawadi, 
Salwin,  and  Mekhong.  In  the  Gangetic  plain  the  type  is  trace- 
able throughout  the  population,  slightly,  indeed,  along  the 
Jamnii,  but  more  distinctly  as  the  east  is  approached,  and 
almost  everywhere  more  prevalent  as  the  social  position  is 
lower.  This  graduation  is  due  to  miscegenation  between  the 
K6I,  who,  as  far  as  ethnography  is  concerned,  may  be  considered 
tlie  autochthonous  inhabitants  of  these  tracts,  and  a  taller  and 
fairer  race,  which  entered  India  by  the  passes  of  the  north-west 
or  the  plains  of  Baluchistan.' 

See  also  artt.  MundXs  and  Oraons. 

LiTKRATURE. — In  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted  in  the 
article,  see  G.  Oppert,  Oriijinal  Inhahitants  of  Bharatavarfaor 
India,  Westminster,  ISO.J,  p.  121  ff.  ;  W.  Crooke,  TV,  do.  1896, 
iii.  294  ff.  On  the  MOn-Khmer  question,  W.  W.  Skeat  and 
C.  O.  Blagfden,  Pagan  liacea  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  London, 
1906,  ii.  4;i9ff.  ;  Census  Reports,  1911,  Assam,  i.  96,  Burma,  i. 

207f.,  2onr.  W.  Ckooke. 

KORAN.— See  Qur'an. 

KOREA. — The  Korean  Peninsula,  very  moun- 
tainous and  well  watered,  projects  from  the  con- 
tinent towards  Japan.  On  the  north  it  adjoins 
the  wooded  mountains  of  Manchuria,  and  the 
plain  of  Lyao,  which  has  always  been  a  cause  of 
contention  to  the  Chinese,  the  hunters  of  the 
north-east,  the  shepherds  of  the  north-west  (the 
Manchus),  and  the  Mongols  (or  their  predeces.sors) ; 
on  the  south-west  side  it  stretches  well  into  the 
vicinity  of  Shantung  and  Central  China ;  the 
southern  extremity  comes  close  to  Tsushima  ;  but 
the  north-eastern  coast,  on  the  Sea  of  Japan,  is 
somewhat  inhospitable. 

1.  History. — The  history  of  Korea  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  above  remarks :  its  neighbours, 
when  more  advanced  or  stronger,  have  prevailed 
over  it  by  virtue  of  their  civilization,  and  have 
often  brought  it  into  subjection  by  force  of  arms ; 
at  some  rare  intervals  it  has  lived  its  own  life. 
Its  unity  was  brought  about  with  difficulty.  Its 
entrance  into  history  was  about  the  time  when  it 
was  invaded  first  by  Chine.'^e  and  then  by  Japanese, 
wliile  the  natives  settled  down  as  independent 
kingdoms,  Kokurye  in  the  north-west,  I'aikchei 
in  the  south-west,  Silla  in  the  south-east,  Karak 
between  the  two  latter — to  say  nothing  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Yei  on  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Puye  situated  in  the  country  which 
is  now  Manchuria.  At  last,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  China,  a  union  was  accomplished  in  the 
interest  of  Silla.  (668)  and  in  opposition  to  Japan. 
To  that  southern  kingdom  succeeded  the  kingdom 
of  Korye  (918),  and  then  that  of  Chosen  (1392) ; 
the  latter  was  absorbed  by  Japan  in  the  year  1910. 

2.  Nature-worship. — Numerous  facts  indicate 
that  earlier  than  the  Korye  dynastj'  there  was  a 
nature-religion  whose  traces  are  still  visible  to-day. 
Sacrifices  to  heaven  were  ottered  by  the  kings  or 
the  i^eople  in  Silla,  Paikchei,  Kokurye,  and  Puye, 
and  among  the  Yei.  Under  the  dynasty  of  Korye 
tiie  worship  of  heaven  was  celebrated  by  the  king, 
altiiough  he  was  a  vassal  of  the  Emperor ;  the 
rites  had  probably  become  Chinese,  and  the  place 
of  the  ceremony  M-as,  as  in  China,  a  round  knoll. 
The  first  sovereigns  of  the  Chosen  dynasty  kept 
up  these  old  rites.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Thai- 
chong,  in  1410,  1411,  and  1414,  debate  had  arisen 
regarding  the  right  of  the  king  of  Korea  to  cele- 
brate a  sacrifice  which  the  Chinese  rituals  reserved 
for  the  Emperor.  Suppressed,  then  re-established, 
the  sacrifice  to  heaven  does  not  reappear  after 
1457  until  1897.  when  Korea  was  independent  and 
known  as  the  Empire  of  Tai-han. 

Worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  existed  in 
Silla  and  in  Kokurj'e,  and  is  found  again  during 
the  Korye  dynasty.  In  the  last-mentioned  period, 
and  also  in  that  of  Chosen,  mention  is  made  of 
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altars  dedicated  to  the  stars  ;  at  these  altars  offer- 
ings and  prayers  were  burned.  In  the  middle  of 
the  15th  cent,  these  ceremonies,  Taoist  in  char- 
acter, were  suppressed ;  like  the  sacrifices  to  heaven, 
they  did  not  conform  to  the  strict  orthodoxy  of 
Confucianism. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Silla,  at  a  period  when  the 
Chinese  civilization  had  already  penetrated,  the 
sacrifices  in  connexion  with  agriculture  kept  their 
national  character ;  they  took  place  three  times 
a  year — in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  ancient 
religion  was  the  worship  of  mountains,  rivers,  and 
seas.  The  Sam  kuk  sa  keiti  gives  a  list  of  the  holy 
places  of  the  kingdom  of  Silla,  classified  into  three 
groups,  according  to  their  importance.  Under  the 
dynasty  of  Chosen,  sacrifices  were  regularly  oftered, 
sometimes  at  the  places  consecrated  by  tradition, 
sometimes  at  a  mountain-  or  river-altar  (after 
1405  the  altars  had  official  guardians).  Tlie 
regulations  of  1866  include  ritual  rules  along  witli 
a  kind  of  sacred  geography.  In  spite  of  the 
intolerance  of  the  Confucianists,  who  have  gradu- 
ally effaced  so  many  traces  of  the  ancient  beliefs, 
this  worship  has  survived.  It  is  very  deep-rooted 
among  the  people  ;  there  is  hardly  a  sacred  moun- 
tain where  some  sanctuary  is  not  to  be  found,  dedi- 
cated to  the  spirit  of  the  place  or  to  a  Buddha  as 
its  substitute.  At  every  important  or  difficult 
pass  there  is  a  sacred  tree,  at  the  foot  of  which 
each  passer-by  lays  a  pebble  ;  some  travellers  tear 
strips  from  their  garments  and  tie  them  to  the 
branches  ;  the  devout  present  rice.  Similar  offer- 
ings are  made  at  the  fords  and  at  the  eddies  of 
the  rivers.  The  great  trees,  the  miryek  (gigantic 
statues,  perhaps  Buddhist  in  origin,  which  occur 
in  fairly  large  numbers),  and  the  posts  painted  red, 
Avith  the  tops  roughly  representing  a  human  head, 
are  tiie  objects  of  a  similar  devotion. 

A  last  mark  of  the  ancient  religion  has  reference 
to  ritual  i)urity.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year 
there  were  general  sacrifices  of  propitiation  and 
purification ;  these  were  offered  also  in  time  of  war  ; 
and  at  such  times  all  rejoicings  were  forbidden. 
Practices  analogous  to  that  great  annual  purifica- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  feudal  China  of  the 
Cheu  and  in  ancient  Japan.  In  the  modern 
Cliinese  worship,  fasting  and  the  washing  of 
hands  which  precedes  every  sacrifice  have  not  so 
general  a  significance.  The  use  of  purifications 
and  of  public  prayers  on  the  occasion  of  calami- 
ties, fires,  and  invasions  is  often  noted  even  during 
the  period  of  Korj^e,  under  names  which  recall  the 
Japanese  Ohoharald.  The  people  observed  a  cus- 
tom of  the  same  nature ;  each  year,  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  6th  moon,  they  went  to  wash  their  hair 
at  the  river  in  order  to  remove  all  misfortunes; 
then  they  gathered  together  to  drink  and  make 
merry. 

3.  Ancestor-worship.— The  Sam,  kuk  sa  keui 
assigns  a  remote  origin  to  the  worship  of  the 
royal  ancestors  of  Silla. 

'  Under  the  king  Nam-hai,  the  second  reig-n,  the  3rd  year 
(A.D.  6)  in  spring,  they  set  up  for  the  first  time  the  temple  of 
Si-cho  Hyekkesei  ;  at  the  four  seasons  they  offered  sacrifices 
to  him.  His  own  younger  sister,  Arc,  presided  at  the  sacri- 
fices. King  Chi-cheung  (500-514),  22nd  reign,  at  Nai-eul,  birth- 
place of  Si-cho,  founded  a  temple  in  order  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
him.  Coming  to  the  3Cth  reign,  king  Hyei-kong  (765-7S0)  for 
the  first  time  determined  the  five  temples ;  he  chose  king 
Michu  (262-284)  as  the  first  ancestor  of  the  Kim  family  ;  kings 
Thai-chong  (054-001)  and  Mun-mu  (661-681),  who  had"  pacified 
Paikchei  and  Kokurye,  and  had  great  merits,  were  each  of  them 
ancestors  whose  [worship]  the  successive  generations  [might] 
not  abolish  :  with  these  were  grouped  his  two  nearest  temples, 
that  made  five  temples.' 

The  place  of  a  woman  in  the  ceremonies  makes 
us  think  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  priestesses  of 
Ise  and  Kamo  ;  and,  as  in  Japan,  the  guardians 
of  tlie  royal  tombs  seem  to  have  formed  a  heredi- 
tary class  of  the  population  in  Silla  and  in  Kokurye. 


The  worship  of  dead  kings  in   Kokurye  is  thus 

attested  : 

'The 3rd  year  of  king  Tai-mu-sin  (a.d.  20),  the  temple  of  the 
first  ancestor,  king  Tong-myeng  (37-19  B.C.),  was  built.'  The 
Chinese  historians  confirm  the  existence  of  this  worship : 
'  They  have  two  temples  for  the  spirits ;  one  is  called  the 
spirit  of  Puye,  represented  by  a  carved  wooden  image  of  a 
woman  ;  the  other  is  called  the  spirit  of  Ko-teung  (or,  rather, 
the  spirit  which  rose  to  the  heights) ;  they  say  he  is  Si-cho,  son 
of  the  spirit  of  Puye.  For  each  temple  they  have  established 
officials,  and  send  men  to  guard  them.  These  would  be  the 
daughter  of  the  god  of  the  river  and  Chumong.' 

The  last  phrase,  added  by  the  author  of  the  Sam 
kuk  sa  keui,  indicates  very  precisely  that  Kokurj'^e 
adored  their  first  king  and  his  motlier ;  the  legend 
of  these  two  personages,  recorded  in  the  Scirn  kuk 
sa  kcAii  and  in  the  inscription  of  414  of  Kokurye, 
testifies  that  Si-cho  (Chumong,  the  king  Tong- 
myeng)  and  his  mother  were  born  in  Puye  ;  Si-cho 
did  not  die  a  natural  death,  but  disappeared,  rising 
up  to  heaven,  whence  the  name  Ko-teung. 

The  worshij^  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  is 
likewise  ob.served  in  Paikchei  and  in  Karak. 

Since  the  10th  cent.,  at  least,  the  worship  of 
the  roj'al  ancestors  has  been  Chinese  as  regards 
formuUy  and  rites  ;  and  since  the  year  988  the 
Korean  rituals  have  been  directly  inspired  by 
Chinese  rituals.  The  formalities  of  ancestor- 
worship  have  been  extended,  in  accordance  with 
Chinese  principles,  to  the  worship  of  all  spirits. 
Cenerally  a  wooden  tablet  is  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  spirit ;  the  tablet  represents  him  or 
acts  as  a  support  for  him  ;  for  the  ceremony  it  is 
set  up  on  a  throne.  The  name  of  the  sacrifice 
varies :  chei  and  sa  are  applied  to  the  wor.ship  of 
the  spirits  of  nature,  the  first  term  referring  to 
the  earthly,  and  the  second  to  the  heavenly, 
spirits;  hydng  is  reserved  for  the  manes;  keui 
is  a  requisition  or  a  proclamation  made  to  the 
spirits  ;  in  the  worship  of  Confucius  the  expres- 
sions hydng  and  sck  tyen  are  found.  Some  of  the 
sacrifices  are  offered  at  a  fixed  time — e-g.,  at  new 
moon  and  full  moon,  at  each  season,  or  in  spring^ 
and  in  autumn,  according  to  the  diversity  of 
spirits ;  others  t.i.ke  place  when  special  events 
call  for  them.  The  king  is  sacrificer  by  right, 
and  officiates  in  person  or  by  his  representatives. 
The  principal  sacrificer  is  assisted  by  various 
acolytes,  masters  of  ceremonies,  invocators,  and 
otiiers  ;  these  are  merely  assistants,  not  priests. 
There  is  no  specially  constituted  jDriesthood. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  sacrifice  are  the 
offering  of  incense,  cloth,  wine,  and  different  kinds 
of  food,  and  the  reading  of  a  prayer  ;  at  the  great 
sacrifices,  musicians  chant  hymns  and  dancers  per- 
form evolutions  at  different  points  in  the  ceremony. 
A  consecrated  cup  is  handed  to  the  principal  sacri- 
ficer, who  empties  it ;  a  part  of  the  consecrated 
food  is  then  handed  to  him,  which  he  receives, 
and,  after  the  ceremony,  consumes.  The  rest  of 
the  offering,  along  with  the  text  of  the  prayer,  is 
interred  in  a  trench  dug  for  the  purpose.  The 
text  of  the  prayer,  and  the  quantity  and  nature  of 
the  offering,  vary  according  to  circumstances. 

The  offerings  placed  before  each  tablet  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  proclamation  to  the  gods  of  the  harvests  were  :  two  bamboo 
laaskets,  covered  (dried  stag-flesh,  chestimts) ;  two  wooden 
bowls,  covered  (salted  stag-flesh,  pickled  vegetables) ;  two 
copper  plates,  rectangular,  covered  (rice,  sorghum) ;  two 
wooden  plates,  round,  covered  (two  kinds  of  millet);  a  wooden 
tray  (pork  fat) ;  a  bamboo  basket,  covered  (cloth) ;  two  wax 
tapers,  one  perfume-burner,  one  cup  for  libations ;  two  bowls 
of  plain  wood  (pure  water,  sweet  wine) ;  and  two  pitchers  of 
carved  wood  (pure  water,  clarified  wine). 

Of  the  places  where  the  official  worship  is  cele- 
brated, some— ?>i2/o,  tycn,  sa — are  covered  buildings, 
separated  by  courts,  and  contained  within  an  en- 
closing wall ;  and  these  buildings,  more  or  less 
extensive  and  sumptuous,  are  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  manes.  The  others,  tan,  are  altars 
in  the  open  air,  formed  of  a  levelled  surface  whicli 
is  raised  above  the   surrounding  ground  and  is 
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reached  by  steps  ;  these  are  encompassed  by  one 
or  two  enclosing  walls,  square  or  rectangular  in 
form,  often  rather  low,  and  built  of  stone;  the 
altar  and  the  walls  are  orientated.  In  tiie  middle 
of  each  of  the  walls  is  an  opening  which  serves  as 
a  passage  ;  it  is  adorned  with  the  Korean  wooden 
gate,  called  hong  sal  mnn.  The  altars  are  em- 
ployed for  the  most  part  for  the  worship  of  the 
spirits  of  nature.  Several  other  temples,  called 
kuuff  or  myu,  are  dedicated  to  diflerent  members 
of  the  royal  family,  heirs  to  the  throne,  wives  of 
the  second  rank,  and  so  on.  At  death-ainniversaries 
and  at  several  feasts,  worship  is  celebrated  at  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  and  other  members  of  the  royal 
family.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  and  queens,  sdn 
reung,  47  or  48  in  number,  are  situated  mostly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Se-ul ;  the  tombs  of  the 
second  and  third  class,  ucn  and  mo,  number  more 
than  10.  There  are  also  temples  consecrated  to 
Confucius  and  to  various  celebrated  men  and  bene- 
factors of  the  country. 

Principal  temples  and  altars. — Chong  myo,  at  Se-ul,  temple 
of  the  royal  ancestors  of  Chosen ;  Yeng-hetii  tyen,  at  Se-ul, 
where  the  portraits  of  several  kings  are  honoured  ;  Kyeng-ino 
kung,  at  Se-ul,  built  in  17C4  for  the  manes  of  the  crown-prince 
Chang-hen  (Sa-to);  Hdm-kcung  pon  hung,  at  Haui-heung,  an 
ancient  habitation  of  Thai-cho,  who  founded  the  Chosen 
dynasty ;  Sung-in  tyen,  at  Phyeng-yang,  in  honour  of  the 
legendary  Keui-cha,  founder  (a.d.  1122)  of  the  second  kingdom 
of  Chosen  ;  Sung-tek  tyen,  at  K^  eng-chu,  dedicated  to  the  first 
king  of  Silla  ;  3Iun-sen  odng  myo,  temple  of  Confucius  at  Se-ul ; 
Kocin  odng  myo,  at  Se-ul,  temples  of  the  god  of  war  who 
fought  with  the  Korean  army  against  the  Japanese  in  1592  and 
1597 ;  Sen-mu  sa,  at  Se-ul,  in  honour  of  two  Chinese  generals 
who  fought  for  Korea  in  that  war ;  Mu-ryel  sa,  at  Phyeng-yang, 
dedicated  to  several  Chinese  mandarins  who  took  part  in  the 
war  against  the  Japanese  (1592-9S) ;  Chkung-min  sa,  at  Sun- 
thyen,  where  Ri  Sun-sin  is  honoured,  the  great  Korean  admiral 
who  so  often  conquered  the  Japanese ;  Tai-po  tan,  at  Se-ul,  an 
altar  dedicated  to  three  Ming  Emperors — Thai-tsu,  Shen-tsung, 
who  rescued  Korea  in  1592-98,  and  Yi-tsung,  the  last  of  the 
dynasty  ;  and  Sd-chik  tan,  at  Se-ul,  altar  of  the  gods  ot  the 
harvests. 

In  theory  ancestor- worship  exists  in  every  family, 
just  as  in  the  royal  family  :  the  eldest  son  inherits 
the  sacritices  and  presents  ofierings  to  his  father, 
his  grandfather,  and  gi-eat-gi-andfather,  as  well  as 
to  their  wives,  i.e.  to  one,  two,  or  three  generations 
of  ancestors  in  the  male  line ;  the  more  remote 
ancestors  have  neither  tablets  nor  special  offerings. 
The  ceremonies  take  place  at  the  same  periods  and 
in  connexion  with  the  same  events  as  those  of  the 
worship  of  the  royal  ancestors,  and  may  be  per- 
formed in  the  principal  room  of  the  house,  in  a 
room  or  chapel  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  or  near 
the  tombs. 

For  the  sacrifice  presented  by  a  man  of  the  people  (i.e.  not 
an  official)  to  his  father  and  mother,  the  offerings  are  by  right 
the  following  :  a  bowl  of  vegetables,  a  plate  of  fruits,  a  bowl  of 
_  dried  meat  and  of  salted  meat,  a  bowl  of  roasted  liver,  two 
'  bowls  of  cooked  rice,  two  bowls  of  broth,  a  spoon  and  chop- 
sticks for  two  persons,  and  six  cups  (of  wine). 

In  practice  the  aristocracy  of  the  rydng-pdn  and 
the  denu-aristocracy  of  the  chimg-in  seem  to  be 
the  only  people  who  celebrate  this  private  worship. 
It  is  regulated  by  the  ritual  of  Chu  Hi  and  by 
many  Korean  commentaries,  but  it  is  not  men- 
tioned, even  in  a  native  form,  earlier  than  1015. 

There  are  many  buildings,  more  or  less  important, 
bearing  the  name  of  sa,  se-uen,  or  myo,  which 
belong  neither  to  the  official  nor  to  the  domestic 
woi'ship.  They  are  dedicated  to  celebrated  men, 
Korean  or  Chinese,  philosophers,  officials,  and 
soldiers,  distinguished  by  their  loyalty,  their  virtues, 
and  the  loftiness  of  their  teaching.  The  little 
work  entitled  Cko  tu  rok  mentions  no  fewer  than 
383  outside  of  Se-ul — i.e.,  on  an  average,  more  than 
one  for  each  district.  In  some  of  the  chapels  not 
more  than  one  personage  is  adored,  in  others  half 
a  dozen  or  more  ;  some  men  receive  sacritices  only 
in  one  locality,  while  the  names  of  others  are 
found  in  all  the  provinces,  or  in  several  districts  of 
each  province.  If  the  terms  were  taken  in  their 
exact  sense,  the  sa  and  the  myo  would  be  essentially 


the  places  of  worship  ;  in  the  sc-ticri,  the  principal 
part  would  be  the  kdng  tang,  where  the  disciples 
gather  together  to  read  and  comment  upon  the 
works  of  their  master,  and  to  discuss  and  expound 
his  teaching ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  three  ex- 
pressions are  not  kept  distinct.  These  chapels, 
built  by  the  piety  of  descendants,  disciples,  and 
adorers  in  order  to  honour  the  memory  of  a  respected 
master,  received  from  their  founders  gifts  of  rice- 
plantations  and  slaves  ;  and  often  the  king  bestowed 
similar  benefits  on  them,  exempted  them  from 
taxation,  or  gave  them  a  tablet  bearing  characters 
written  by  his  hand. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  international 
conditions  of  Korea  will  modify  the  religious 
customs. 

4.  Buddhism. — The  formalities  of  Buddhism  in 
Korea  do  not  diller  essentially  from  those  in  China, 
whence  it  has  penetrated  into  the  peninsula.  The 
bonze  Sun-to,  carrying  images  and  sacred  texts, 
was  sent  to  Kokurye  by  tiie  king  of  Tshin  in  A.D. 
372 ;  in  384  the  bonze  Marananda  coming  from 
Tsin  went  to  Paikchei  ;  fifty  years  later  some 
bonzes  from  Kokurj'e  entered  Silla,  whicli  practised 
the  Buddhist  precepts  in  528.  Before  long  it  was 
forbidden  in  that  kingdom  to  kill  any  living  thing  ; 
many  people  became  monks  and  gave  their  goods 
to  the  monasteries ;  some  kings  took  the  bonze's 
robe ;  and  in  551  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  the 
kingdom  was  created.  Under  the  Korye  dynasty 
Buddhism  shone  with  incomparable  radiance  ;  the 
/:o(tk  sa,  preceptor  of  the  kingdom,  was  often 
possessed  of  great  power,  while  the  bonzes,  fortified 
in  their  monasteries,  and  owners  of  numerous  slaves 
and  extensive  domains,  intrigued,  plotted,  and 
strove  by  force  of  arms  against  the  ministers  who 
displeased  them.  The  dynasty  of  Chosen,  however, 
treated  the  monks  mainly  with  distrust ;  the  ckong, 
Buddhist  Orders  or  sects,  were,  by  decree,  reduced 
to  the  number  of  two  (1419),  and  then  abolished 
(1512).  The  monastic  profession  was  surrounded 
by  many  hindrances  (1469);  the  monasteries  of 
Se-ul  were  destroyed,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  build 
others;  the  bonzes  were  prohibited  from  entering 
the  capital  and  were  ranked  among  the  lowest 
castes.  These  persecuting  laws  have  been  sup- 
pressed since  the  Japanese  domination. 

5.  Confucianism. — The  accession  of  the  dynasty 
of  Chosen  had  been,  in  fact,  a  reaction  against  the 
bonzes  and  against  the  Mongols.  In  opposition 
to  that  twofold  tyranny,  the  nobles  had  become 
Confucian  literati.  In  spite  of  the  encouragement 
given  by  several  of  the  first  kings  of  Korye,  the 
teaching  of  the  Chinese  sage,  scarcely  approved  of 
in  Silla,  had  failed  to  find  more  adherents  later  on, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent.  An  Yu  com- 
plained that  he  saw  the  temple  of  Confucius  in 
ruins  and  the  Great  School  without  pupils.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Sung  in  China,  many  Confucian  books 
were  introduced,  ami  literati  came  into  the  country. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  Confucian  renaissance, 
of  which  the  great  names  are  those  of  Ri  Saik  and 
Cheng  Mong-chu  (second  half  of  the  14th  cent.). 
The  triumph  of  the  literati  in  Korea  followed  the 
fall  of  the  Mongols  and  the  accession  of  the  Ming 
at  Pekintr.  The  first  kings  of  Chosen,  in  particular 
Thai-chong  (1400-1418)  and  Sei-chong  (1418-1450), 
organized  their  kingdom  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  School,  revived  the  competitive  examinations 
and  the  rules  for  the  conferment  of  offices,  and 
surrounded  themselves  with  literati,  whom,  how- 
ever, they  knew  how  to  keep  in  subjection.  In 
the  following  century,  however,  the  Confucianists 
grouped  in  the  official  provincial  schools,  the 
temples,  and  colleges  around  renowned  masters, 
communicating  from  town  to  town,  and  repre- 
.sented  at  Se-ul  by  the  literati  of  the  temple  of 
Confucius  and  oft€n  by  the  highest  officials,  spoke 
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out  to  the  court  and  to  the  kings.  Two  princes 
resisted  and  were  deposed  ;  the  others  had  usually 
to  submit  to  a  strict  puritanism  founded  upon 
the  classics,  and  to  take  part  in  the  persecution  of 
all  dissenters,  Buddhist  and  others.  It  was  the 
reign  of  Chinese  rituals  ;  but  the  literati  were  not 
of  one  mind  about  the  interpretation  of  the  texts. 
They  split  up  into  parties,  and  fought  for  power ; 
hence  arose  exiles,  massacres,  and  violation  of 
tombs ;  all  parties  at  certain  times  showed  equal 
ferocity,  especially  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
before  and  after  the  invasion  of  the  Japanese  and 
that  of  tlie  Manchus.  Among  the  great  sages  of 
that  period  mention  must  be  made  of  Ri  Theu-kyei, 
Seng  U-kyei,  and  Ri  Ryul-kok,  who  kept  them- 
selves apart  from  the  factions,  and  He  Mok  and 
Song  Si-ryel,  whose  partisans  stained  the  land  with 
blood.  Since  the  18th  cent,  the  Confucian  philo- 
sophy has  continued  to  be  studied,  and  the  rites 
have  been  practised,  with  milder  feelings. 

6.  Christianity.  —  Christianity  was  introduced 
from  Peking  in  1784  by  some  members  of  the 
annual  embassy  ;  the  priests  were  at  first  Chinese. 
The  first  European  missionary  who  made  his  way 
into  Korea  (1836)  Avas  M.  Maubant.  In  1866  there 
Avere  in  Se-ul  and  in  the  provinces  twelve  mission- 
aries and  ten  thousand  converts,  but  the  massacres 
decreed  in  that  year  almost  annihilated  the  Korean 
Church.  Since  1883,  in  consequence  of  the  treaties 
with  the  European  powers,  it  has  been  possible  to 
establish  all  the  religious  missions  openly  in  the 
land. 

Literature. — I.  L.  Bishop,  Korea  and  her  Neighbours, 
London,  1898  ;  M.  Courant,  Bibliographie  coreenne,  3  vols,  and 
suijplenient,  Paris,  1S94-1901,  '  Somniaire  et  historique  des 
cultes  coriens,'  Tomig  pao,  ii.  xiv.  (Leyden,  1900)  295-326,  and 
Korea  (lladrolle's  Handbooics),  Paris  and  London,  1912  ;  J.  S. 
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Maukice  Courant. 
KORKUS.— See  Kurkus. 

KORWAS.— See  Mundas. 

KORYB ANTES.— See  Koueetes  and  Kory'- 

BANTES. 

KOURETES  AND  KORYBANTES.  —  i. 
Kouretes.  —  The  nature  and  functions  of  the 
Kouretes  are  in  great  part  deducible  from  a  right 
understanding  of  their  name.  We  must,  in  all 
probability,  distinguish  between  Kovprjres  and 
KovpTJTes,  which  apparently  come  from  entirely 
different  bases. 

Kovpr)!,  '  young  man,  warrior'  (e.g.,  II.  xix.  193,  248),  is  prob- 
ably to  be  connected  with  Homeric  Koupos,  Kovprj,  'youth, 
maiden,'  Doric  Kwpos,  Ku>pa,  which,  as  shown  by  the  Arcadian 
form  KopFa,  '  maiden,'  are  for  *kor-vos,  -kor-vd,  and  are  to  be 
connected  with  the  base  *kere-,  '  to  grow,'  which  appears,  among 
many  other  words,  in  Lat.  creo,  '  I  create '  (H.  Osthoff,  Etymolog. 
Parcrga,  Leipzig,  1901,  1.  37  ;  E.  Boisacq,  Diet,  etymol.  de  la 
langue  grecque,  Heidelberg,  1907  ff.,  p.  497).  It  means  properly 
'adolescent.'  Kovp^res  (Cretan  Kwpijras),  on  the  other  hand, 
the  subject  of  the  present  art.,  may  represent  an  original  *qor-s- 
etes,  and  thus  be  connected  with  Gr.  /covpd,  '  shearing,  tonsure,' 
and  with  Keipu}  Cqer-s-yO),  '  I  shear,  cut.'  The  Greek  lexico- 
graphers confused  the  two  bases,  and  connected  Kovpoi,  Kovp-q 
with  Kovpd,  as  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  s.v.  Kovpoa-vva : 
(coCp09  .  .  .  Af'-yerai  6e  Kal  6  f  upwv  auroO  to  ■yeVatoi' ;  Eti/mologi- 
cum  Gudianum',  s.v.  KOvprj  :  Koprj  Kal  'Iwi-ikcos  xovpr)  .  .  .  i) 
KetpofieVr)  cVi.  On  the  other  hand,  both  lexicons,  as  well  as 
Hesychius,  rightly  distinguish  between  KoJprjres  and  KovprJTei. 

The  KovprjTes,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  meaning 
those  who  had  undergone  some  form  of  tonsure, 
and  this  tonsure  was  one  of,  and  perhaps  among 
the  Greeks  the  most  important  among,  the  rites 
of  puberty-initiation.  Hair  among  most  primitive 
people  is  sacred  because  regarded  as  a  source  and 
vehicle  of  life  (cf.  art.  Hair  and  Nails,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  474-477).  The  sprouting  of  the  beard  is  a  mark 
of  virility  attained  j  and,  as  puberty  both  for  man 


and  for  woman  has  significance  only  in  relation  to 
marriage,  Greek  custom  enacted  that  a  young  man 
should  oflier  his  beard  and  a  maiden  her  locks 
before  entering  on  marriage.  Our  earliest  definite 
evidence  for  hair-shearing  as  a  rite  preliminary 
to  marriage  is  in  the  Hippolytos  of  Euripides 
(1425  ff.).     Artemis  says  to  Hippolytos  : 

TtjLtoL?  /jteyt'crrct?  iv  TroAet  Tpo^r^via 
Sw<T<jj  •  Kopai  yap  a^^uye?  ydfjLUiv  Trapos 
Kofxa^  KepovvTai  <rot. 

And  Lucian  {dc  Syr.  Dca,  60),  quoting  the 
custom  of  Troezen,  says  that  it  was  the  same  at 
Hierapolis  in  Syria. 

'The  young  men  offer  the  firstfruits  of  their  beards  (rHy 
yeveCuiv  oLTTapxovTai.),  and  they  then  let  down  the  locks  of  the 
maidens,  which  have  been  sacred  from  their  birth.  They  then 
cut  these  off  in  the  sanctuary  and  place  them  in  vessels,  some 
of  silver,  and  many  of  gold.'  Lucian  notes  that  the  name  of  the 
dedicator  was  often  inscribed,  and  adds  :  '  I  did  this  myself 
when  I  was  still  a  youth,  and  my  lock  of  hair  and  my  name  still 
remain  in  the  sanctuary.' 

The  Kouretes,  then,  Ave  may  conjecture,  Avere 
the  mythological  projection  of  youths  who  had 
undergone  i^uberty-initiation.  The  custom  of  hair- 
shearing  survived  in  the  ceremony  of  Kovpewns, 
Avhich  gave  its  name  to  the  third  day  of  the 
Apatouria  at  Athens,  on  Avhich  the  youths  and 
maidens  Avere  enrolled  on  the  phratry-lists,  and 
the  children's  hair  was  shorn  and  dedicated  to 
Artemis. 

Strabo  devotes  most  of  the  10th  book  of  his 
Geography  to  the  discussion  of  the  Kouretes. 
What  puzzled  him  Avas  that  he  kneAv  of  tAvo  sorts 
of  Kouretes — one  sort  real  young  men  living  and 
giving  their  name  to  tribes  living  in  Euboea, 
yEtolia,  and  Acarnania  ;  the  other  sort  a  kind  of 
magical  priest,  a  semi-mythical  person  attendant 
on  the  gods,  and  akin,  according  to  him,  to  other 
mythical  ministrants — like  Satyrs,  Seilenoi,  and 
Tityroi — to  Korybantes,  Kabeiroi,  Idsean  Daktyls, 
and  Telchines.  The  confusion  that  seems  hopeless 
to  Strabo  is  cleared  up  for  us  by  comparative 
anthropology.  Tavo  principles  necessarily  hidden 
from  Strabo  serve  to  unravel  the  tangle.  First, 
Ave  knoAv  noAv  that  social  institutions  tend  to 
'  project '  mythological  figures.  Actual  men  danc- 
ing in  animal  skins  for  ritual  purposes  beget  the 
notion  of  mythical  figures  half-men,  half-animal, 
e.g.  Satyrs.  Actual  young  initiates,  or  kouretes, 
tend  to  project  mythological  idealized  Kouretes. 
The  process  is  marked  by  the  capital  letter.  The 
second  principle  is  even  more  important.  Tribal 
initiation  ceremonies,  once  their  purport  is  ob- 
scured, tend  to  become  the  mysteries  of  secret 
societies.  Privileges  once  open  to  all  at  puberty 
are  confined  to  the  few  Avilling  to  purchase  them 
either  by  actual  payment  to  already  existing 
members  or  by  submission  to  particular  tests. 
The  initiate,  the  koures,  deA'elops  into  the  pro- 
fessional medicine-man. 

All  over  Greece  in  primitive  days  there  Avere 
presumably  Kouretes,  Avarriors  Avho  had  shorn  their 
hair  at  puberty,  but  in  Krete  only  do  Ave  find  the 
Kouretes  as  a  special  sect  of  medicine-men  or 
embryo  priests.  The  chorus  in  the  Hypsipyle  of 
Euripides  (frag.  iii.  24)  tell  hoAV  Europa  landed 
on  holy  Krete,  rearer  of  Zeus,  '  nurse  of  the 
Kouretes,'  and  the  Bacchants  sing  (Eur.  Bach. 
119): 

£  6aKdixeviJ.a  KovpTj- 
Toiv  ^a$€ov  re  Kpijras 
Aioyevdrope';  eVovAoi. 

In  Krete,  it  would  seem,  Avas  not  only  the  sacred 
birth-place  of  Zeus,  but  the  marriage-chamber  of 
the  Kouretes.  Here,  though  the  Kouretes  are 
half-mythologized,  their  primary  function  as  mar- 
riageable initiates  is  still  remembered,  and  in  the 
light  of  this  function  Ave  can  understand  the 
characteristic  myth  in  Avhich  they  appear  as 
attendants  of  the  Mother  (Rhea)  and  rearers  and 
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protectors  of  the  holy  child  (Zens),  as  TratdoTp64>oi 
and  <j)v\aKes. 

'  In  the  Kret.in  discourses  the  Kouretes  are  called  the  nurses 
and  guardians  of  Zeus '  (Strabo,  x.  408). 

Krete,  then,  was  by  common  consent  the  birth- 
place of  the  Konretes,  and,  wherever  Kretan 
civilization  .spread,  the  specialized  Kouretes  are 
apt  to  be  found.  Their  particular  {,'eo{,'raphical 
distribution  is  matter  of  the  general  history  of  tlie 
spread  of  Kretan  civilization,  and  does  not  here 
concern  us. 

The  great  central  worship  of  Krete  was  the 
worship  of  the  Mother-goddess.  In  the  bridal- 
chamber  (0a\a./j.€v/j.a)  of  Krete  the  young  men, 
before  they  might  win  their  earthly  brides,  were 
initiated  to  the  Mountain-Mother,  and  became 
symbolically  her  consorts  or  husbands ;  by  this 
ceremony  her  fertility  was  promoted  and  theirs 
safeguarded.  In  natural  sequence  these  potential 
fathers  became  the  guardians  of  the  Mother's 
child,  re-born  each  year,  on  whose  re-birth  the 
fertility  of  nature  and  man  alike  depended.  This 
marriage  of  the  initiate  with  the  Queen  or  Mother 
underlies  all  the  Kretan  and  Asia  Minor  mysteries. 
On  an  Orphic  gold  tablet  the  mj'stic  avows  AeaTroivas 
di  iivb  KoXirov  'e8w  x^ovla^  ^aaCKeias,  and  one  formu- 
lary of  the  mysteries  of  Dea  was  inrh  rbu  Tadrbv 
iiriovv,  where  the  waarbs  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  marriage-chamber  {dakafi-evixa.)  of  the  Kretan 
Kouretes. 

The  functions  of  the  Icoures  in  the  secondary  and 
derivative  sense  as  medicine-man,  a  member  of  a 
secret  society,  were  not  confined,  any  more  than 
were  those  of  the  young  tribal  initiate,  to  that  of 
marriage.  It  was  the  multiplicity  of  these  func- 
tions that  puzzled  Strabo.  He  finds  that  the 
Kouretes  are  magicians,  prophets,  and  armed 
dancers,  as  well  as  child-rearers,  and  always  half- 
d.iemonic.  These  manifold  functions  are  natural 
enough  if  we  regard  the  Kouretes  as  a  blend  of 
medicine-man  and  culture-hero.  The  medicine- 
man is  always  half-dajmonic,  and  often  dressed  up 
as  a  bogey  ;  he  is  always  a  seer  and  a  healer, 
always  charged  with  magical  power,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that  Epimenides,  the  great 
magician-healer  of  Krete  who  was  summoned 
to  Athens  to  purify  the  city,  was  hailed  as  the 
•  New  Koures '  (Koi'pvjs,  not  KoOpos,  as  in  the  printed 
edd.).  He  was  a  man  of  I'haistos,  according  to 
Plutarch  {Vita  Sol.  xii.),  'an  adept  in  religious 
matters  dealing  with  the  lore  of  orgiastic  and 
initiatory  rites,'  and  his  life,  with  its  magical 
sleep  in  the  Diktajan  cave  and  its  dream-taught 
lore,  reads  like  the  tale  of  the  initiation  of  a 
savage  medicine-man. 

Diodorus  brings  the  Kouretes  before  us  as 
culture-heroes,  as  the  projections,  half-historical, 
half-mythological,  of  man's  primitive  energies  and 
discoveries.  They  dwelt,  he  tells  us,  on  mountains 
and  in  wooded  places  and  glens  where  there  was 
natural  shelter.  Tiic}^  were  distinguished  by  tiieir 
ingenuity  in  inventing  tilings  for  the  common 
good.  They  first  taught  men  to  collect  four-footed 
beasts  in  flocks,  to  tame  wild  animals,  the  art  of 
bee-keeping,  how  to  hunt  and  shoot,  and  they 
•taught  men  how  to  live  together  in  societies,  and  were  the 
originators  of  harmony  and  a  certain  good  order.  They  also 
discovered  swords  and  helmets  and  armed  dances,  and  by 
means  of  those  they  made  a  great  din  and  deceived  Kronos' 
(V.  65). 

Following  Diodorus,  modern  mythologists  have 
always  explained  the  characteristic  clashing  of 
arms  by  the  Kouretes  as  part  of  the  tendance  of 
the  holy  child.  As  such  it  appears  in  the  reliefs 
and  on  the  various  coins  where  the  birth  is 
represented.  The  Mother  and  child,  or  sometimes 
the  child  only,  are  figured  in  the  centre,  and  above 
them  the  Kouretes  clash  their  shields.  Rendel 
Harris   has    shown    that    the    shield-   or,   rather, 


cj'inbal  -  clashing  was  connected  with  the  child's 
.sacred  food,  as  much  as  or  more  than  with  the 
child.  'Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat.'  His 
nursing  mothers  (rpo^oO  are  Amalthea  ('she  of  the 
milk ')  and  Melissa,  the  honey-bee.  It  was  '  a  rude 
music  meant  to  call  the  swarming  bees  to  a  new 
hive'  {Boancrf/cs,  p.  350).  It  finds  its  counterpart 
in  the  '  noise  of  tin  pans  and  kettles  which  may  be 
heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  cottage  in  the 
country  when  the  bees  are  swarming.'  Virgil 
remembers  the  connexion  lietween  bees  and  the 
cymbals  of  the  Mother.  When  the  bees  swarm, 
he  says,  strew  bruised  balm -leaves  and  honey- 
wort, 

'Tinnitusque  cie,  et  Matris  quate  cymbala  circum'  (Georg. 
iv.  64), 

and  a  little  later  he  definitely  connects  the  bees 
and  the  Kouretes,  speaking  of  the  bees  as 

'  Curetum  sonitus  crepitantiaque  aera  secutae '  (i6.  151). 
It  is  important  to  note  that  on  our  earliest  monu- 
ment representing  the  Kouretes — one  of  the  votive 
bronze  shields,  found  actually  in  the  sacred  cave 
on  Mt.  Ida  and  dating  about  the  8th  cent.  B.C. — 
the  Kouretes  are  clashing  not  shields  but  cymbals 
or  a  sort  of  gong. 

Though  their  aspect  as  culture-heroes  was  of 
great  importance,  the  central  function  of  the 
Kouretes  remained  that  of  husbands  and  potential 
fathers.  On  the  symbolic  performance  in  ritual 
of  this  function  depended  the  fertility  and,  in 
general,  the  luck  or  fate  of  the  whole  community. 
Of  this,  happily,  we  are  certain,  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  a  priceless  monument,  the  Hymn  of 
the  Kouretes,  recently  found  at  Palaikastro  in 
Eastern  Krete.  The  Hymn  dates  from  about  the 
4th  cent.  A.D.,  but  it  embodies  a  much  older 
original.  It  opens  with  an  invocation  to  the 
'  Kouros  most  great,'  the  mythical  projection  of 
the  band  of  kouroi.  He  is  addressed  as  '  Kronian,' 
as  '  Lord  of  all  that  is  wet  and  gleaming  '  (ira-yKparii 
7d;'oi;s),  i.e.  lord  of  moisture  and  of  life  begotten  and 
nurtured  by  moisture.  Moreover — an  all-important 
point — he  is  bidden  to  come  to  Dikte  '  for  the 
year'  (^y  ivLavrbv).  The  birth  and  nurture  of  the 
holy  child  are  then  recounted  —  a  birth  which 
implied  to  the  ears  of  the  initiated  a  sacred  ritual 
marriage.  The  Hymn  then  passes  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  holy  birth.  Because  the  child  is 
annually  born,  the  Seasons  (Horai)  began  to  be 
fruitful  year  by  year ;  the  cause  of  the  Seasons, 
their  order  and  waj'  (Dike),  is  inaugurated,  never 
again  to  be  disturbed,  and  in  virtue  of  this  birth 
there  results  fertility  for  man  and  beast,  for  flocks 
and  herds  and  bee-hives,  for  cities  and  seafaring 
ships,  and  finally,  by  virtue  of  this  goodly  rite 
(OeijLiv)  of  initiation,  fertility  for  the  newly  initiated 
citizens  (Kis  y[eoi)y  TroXJeiras).  For  all  this  the 
worshippers  and  their  god  are  bidden  in  primitive 
fashion  to  '  leap '  {06pe).  The  Kouretes  stand  then 
as  salient  examples  of  two  fundamental  principles 
in  primitive  Greek  religions.  (1)  ^lythological 
ligures  are  the  projection  of  («)  social  structure, 
and  (6)  human  acti\ities.  The  Kouretes  reflect 
the  matrilinear  social  structure,  which  centres  in 
the  Mother  and  Child,  with  accessory  consort  or 
consorts.  Their  religion  was  obscured  and  all  but 
efiaced  by  the  later  patriarchal  system  in  which 
the  Father  dominates  the  Mother,  and  in  which 
tribal  initiation  at  puberty  has  ceased  to  be 
prominent ;  the  human  energies  expressed  by  the 
Kouretes  are  those  of  fighting  and  fatherhood 
combined  with  early  food-i)roducing  activities — 
the  tending  of  flocks  and  herds  and  bees.  (2) 
Primitive  ritual  is  always  magical  in  character ; 
i.e.,  the  worshipper  does  what  he  wants  done,  his 
rites  are  those  of  magical  induction  ;  he  marries 
that  the  land  may  be  fertile,  he  tends  symbolically 
a  holy  child  that  his  own  children  may  be  nurtured. 
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Then,  as  the  religious  instinct  develops,  he  projects 
a  dtemon  leader — a  Greatest  Kouros,  to  whom  he 
1  lands  over  the  functions  which  he  himself  per- 
formed. 

2.  Korybantes.  —  The  Korybantes  are  but  a 
specialized  form  of  one  fvmction  of  the  Kouretes  ; 
they  are  the  embodiments  or  projections  of  the 
orgiastic  ritual-dance.  Their  name  is  of  interest ; 
it  means  'peak.'  Thus  the  Macedonian  form  of 
koryphe,  'mountain-peak,'  ifi korybe,  and  is  i)robably 
akin  to  kiirbasia,  a  peaked  head-dress  worn  by, 
e.g.,  the  Persian  king  and  the  Roman  Salii,  figures 
near  akin  to  the  Kom-etes.  The  Korybantes,  like 
the  Kouretes,  had  initiation-mysteries  which  seem 
to  have  emphasized  death  and  burial  rather  than 
marriage  and  birth  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  death  and  burial  rites,  followed  by  resur- 
rection, are  equally  effective  'medicine'  for  fertility 
with  rites  of  marriage  and  birth.  The  Peak-Men 
were  naturally,  like  the  Kouretes,  satellites  of  the 
Mountain-Mother,  and  in  her  honour  celebrated 
wild  mountain  dances  (dpei^da-La).  Some  said  that 
they  were  the  first  men  sprung  from  the  Earth  in 
the  form  of  bees.  Their  worship  was  confused 
with  that  of  the  Kabeiroi,  and  they  were  at  home 
in  Phrygia  rather  than  in  Krete.  To  Plato  the 
Korybantic  dances  are  the  stock  instance  of 
orgiastic  Kddapins  (Legg.  790  D  :  to.  tQiv  Kopv^dvrwv 
lafxara).  This  Kadapais  by  dancing  included  for 
the  ancient  Kouretes  and  Korybantes,  as  for  the 
modern  savage,  two  elements  apparently  con- 
trasted, but  in  reality  closely  inter-connected — the 
expulsion  of  evil,  i.e.  barrenness,  sickness,  mad- 
ness, and  the  induction  of  good,  i.e.  fertility,  health, 
growth,  and  sanity.  To-day  in  French  Guinea, 
while  some  of  the  natives  sow  seed,  a  man  armed 
with  a  musket  dances,  and  the  intent  of  this  is 
explained  as  twofold  :  for  exorcizing  the  spirits  and 
causing  the  grain  to  sprout ;  and  in  West  Africa 
at  sowing  time  half  of  the  people  go  out  armed  for 
battle,  the  other  half  carry  only  farm  tools. 

LiTBRATORE. — For  literary  and  monumental  evidence  see 
Roscher,  s.v. '  Kureten,'  Daremberg--SagIio,  s.v.'  Curetea,'  and 
O.  Gruppe,  Griech.  Mylhol.  und  Religionsgesch.,  Munich,  1906, 
Index,  s.v.  '  Kureten'  and  '  KOrybantea.'  For  the  Palaikastro 
Hymn  of  the  Kouretes  see  three  artt.  in  £SA  xv.  [1908-09] 
309-365,  by  R.  C.  Bosanquet,  Gilbert  Murray,  and  J.  E. 
Harrison,  discussing  respectively  the  finding'  of  the  Hymn, 
the  editing  of  the  text,  and  its  religious  significance.  For  the 
Kouretes  as  initiates  and  culture-heroes  see  J.  E.  Harrison, 
Themis,  Cambridge,  1912,  pp.  6ff.,  51  ff.  ;  for  their  relation  to 
matrilinear  culture,  ib.  p.  492  ff.  For  the  Kouretes  as  consorts 
of  the  Mother  see  A.  B.  Cook,  Zeits,  the  Indo-European 
Sky-God,  Cambridge,  1914,  p.  650,  and  ib.  pp.  23,  24,  note  6,  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Kouretes  as  those  of  the  shorn  hair. 
For  the  Korybantes  as  Peak-Men,  ib.  p.  107.  For  the  cymbal- 
clashers  as  bee-keepers  see  J.  Rendel  Harris,  Boanerges, 
Cambridge,  1913,  pp.  348-357.  For  prophylactic  and  inductive 
functions  of  armed  dancing  priests  see  J.  G.  Frazer,  GB^,  pt. 
vL,  '  The  Scape-goat,'  London,  1913,  p.  231  £f.  For  bronze  shields 
of  the  Idaean  cave  see  F.  Poulsen,  Der  Orient  mid  die  friih- 
griechische  Kunst,  Leipzig,  1912,  pp.  74-82. 

J.  E.  Harrison. 
KRISHNA.— See  Incarnation  (Indian). 

KSHATRIYAS.— See  Caste. 

KURDS.— See  Sunnis,  Kizil  Bash. 

KURKtJS.— I.    Race,   habitat,   and  census.— 

The  Kurkus  belong  to  the  Munda  family  of  India, 
and  are  closely  akin  to  the  Kols  of  Chota  Nagpur 
and  the  Santals  of  the  Santal  Parganas.i  They 
inhabit  the  Satpura  hills  and  the  contiguous  plains 
in  the  Central^  Provinces,  especially  the  Districts 
of_  Hoshangaliad,  Nimar,  Betul,  and  the  Melghat 
Taluq  of  Ellichpur.  Their  total  number,  as  given 
in  the  Census  of  1911,  was  152,363,  which  marks  an 
increase  of  27  per  cent  on  the  returns  of  1901, 
1  For  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  this  family,  and  a 
discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  various  terms  by  "which  it 
has  been  dominated,  see  Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  iv.  [1906] 
2ff. ;  and  cf.  Censtts  of  India,  1901,  i.  278. 


whereas  the  latter  showed  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent 
on  those  of  the  previous  decade,  due  to  the  famine 
years  from  1897  onward. 

2.  Tribal  organization. — The  Kurkus  are  also 
known  by  the  name  Muasi ;  but  this,  again,  is 
used  as  a  subdivisional  name  along  with  three  other 
terms,  viz.  Bawaria,  Ruma,  and  Bondoya.  Thus 
the  Kurkus  are  divided  into  four  sub- tribes,  mainly 
on  a  territorial  basis,  but  also  with  a  marked 
traditional  cleavage  approximating  to  caste  dis- 
tinction. The  sub-tribes  are  further  divided  into 
totemic  septs,  named,  for  the  most  part,  after  trees, 
plants,  animals,  and  other  natural  objects,  animate 
or  inanimate — e.g.,  Chilati  (Ccesalpinia  scpiaria), 
Jambu  [Eugenia  jambolana).  Bete  [Gmelina  ar- 
borea,  Roxb.),  Takher  (cucumber),  Sakom  (leaf), 
Murirana  (peafowl),  Dhapri_  (ass),  Akhandi  (moun- 
tain), Kasa  (earth),  and  Athoa  (wooden  ladle). 
Accounts  vary  as  to  the  correct  number  of  the.se 
septs.  According  to  one  version,  each  sub-tribe 
has  36  septs.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  been 
assured  by  KurkQs  that  the  number  is  properly 
12:^,  Avhich  is  also  the  figure  given  by  Driver;' 
but  the  sept  names  in  actual  use  are  found  to 
exceed  these  limits,  so  that  the  statement  is  prob- 
ably due  to  Gond — and  ultimately  to  Hindu — in- 
fluence. The  origin  of  these  sept  divisions  is 
naturally  hidden  in  obscurity,  though  various 
stories  are  current  which  purport  to  give  the 
explanation.  The  art.  '  Korku '  in  the  Ethno- 
graphic Survey  of  the  Central  Provinces  (iii.  '  Draft 
Articles  on  Forest  Tribes'  [1907]  54)  records  a 
tradition  that 

'  the  names  are  derived  from  trees  and  other  articles  in  or 
behind  which  the  ancestors  of  each  sept  took  refuge  after  being 
defeated  in  a  great  battle.' 

A  variant  of  this  was  told  to  the  present  writer 
to  the  effect  that  the  names  were  given  by  Bhagwan 
on  an  occasion  when  he  called  the  ancestors  of  the 
tribe  into  his  presence  and  inquired  whence  they 
had  come,  and,  as  each  one  intlicated  the  locality 
by  reference  to  some  special  object,  Bhagwan 
named  him  accordingly.  Perhaps  this  version 
looks  more  in  the  direction  of  J.  G.  Frazer's  theory 
that  the  ultimate  explanation  of  totemistic  names 
is  to  be  sought  in  connexion  with  primitive  ignor- 
ance regarding  the  processes  of  procreation,  though 
it  would  be  precarious  to  lay  particular  stress  on 
any  special  interpretation  of  such  unstable  tradi- 
tions. With  the  predominance  of  the  totemic  sept, 
there  is  a  corresponding  weakness  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  clan  principle.  But,  while  the  latter 
fails  to  affect  the  general  organization  of  the  tribe, 
various  degrees  of  relationship  are  distinguished 
with  great  particularity,  as  among  the  Hindus ; 
and  what  Frazer  (Totemism  and  Exogamy,  London, 
1910,  iii.  21)  notes  as  characteristic  where  the 
'  classificatory  system '  prevails  holds  good  among 
the  Kurkus,  viz.  that  the  language 
'  has  separate  terms  for  elder  brother  [dddd  or  dddii]  and 
younger  brother  [boko],  for  elder  sister  [bdl  or  jljl]  and  j'ounger 
sister  [bokoje],  but  no  term  for  brother  in  general  or  for  sister 
in  general.' 

The  Kurkus,  like  some  sections  of  the  Gond  tribe, 
occasionally  seek  to  establish  a  Rajput  ancestry, 
and  various  tales  are  current  with  this  intent. 
The  element  of  truth  here  seems  to  be  that  souie 
measure  of  intercourse  has  taken  place,  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  caste  on  the  part  of  indi^■idual 
Rajputs  and  their  identification  with  the  Kurku 
people.  The  term  Raj  Kurku  is,  however,  re- 
garded as  an  honourable  distinction  and  is  usually 
reserved  for  the  wealthier  and  more  powerful 
members  of  the  tribe. 

3.  Social  and  religious  practices. — The  Kurkus 
are  animists,  but  their  animism  is  modilied  by  a 
considerable  admixture  of  Hindu  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices.    This  is  reflected  in  the  1911  Census,  which 

1  JASBe  Ixi.  pt.  i.  [1893]  128  flf. 
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gives  figures  showing  more  t!ian  half  tlie  Kurku 
people  at)  Hinduized.  But  the  figures  cannot  be 
relied  on  as  an  exact  index  of  the  change.  The 
process  is  too  gradual  and  imperceptible  to  admit 
of  mathematical  treatment,  especially  at  the 
hands  of  unskilled  enumerators.  The  influence 
of  Hinduism  is  distinctly  noticeable  in  the  current 
folklore  of  the  Kurkiis,  the  simpler  substrata  of 
which  are  now  largely  overlaid  with  names  and 
notions  foreign  to  the  tribal  tradition.  Thus  the 
horse,  whicii  to  the  Kurku  is  tiie  agent  of  male- 
volent spiritual  powers — a  notion  which  perhaps 
echoes  some  old-time  terror  aroused  by  the  in- 
cursions of  a  warlike  foe — has  become  associated 
with  Indra ;  the  crow,  which  fulfils  a  traditional 
function  reminiscent  of  Noah's  raven  and  dove, 
is  transformed  into  Kageswar;  and  the  spiritual 
powers,  which,  according  to  the  limitations  of  the 
Kilrku  language  and  the  genius  of  their  i)riraitive 
animism,  were  expressed,  in  highest  terms,  by  the 
names  for  the  sun  and  the  moon,  are  now  resolved 
into  a  council  of  gods  in  which  not  only  Bhagwan 
but  also  Mahadeo,  Indra,  and  other  deities  and 
demi-gods  find  a  place.  But  the  more  original 
elements  can  usually  be  distinguished  and  the 
crude  fabric  of  a  naive  cosmology  pieced  together. 
They  have  their  own  story  of  creation,  in  which 
man  is  fashioned  from  red  earth  ;  stories  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  vegetation  and  of  death  ;  a  story 
of  a  lost  revelation  in  which  a  dog,  the  agent  of 
the  beneficent  spiritual  powers  and  the  enemy  of 
the  horse,  appears  with  the  message  written  in 
the  venation  of  a  leaf  of  the  Kende  Nangan  creeper 
— the  signs  are  still  there,  but  are  no  longer  legible  ! 
While  the  Kurkus  are  coming  gradually  to  recog- 
nize Hindu  deities  and  to  observe  some  of  the 
Hindu  festivals,  much  of  their  religion  is  still 
peculiarly  their  own.  Their  everj'day  beliefs  and 
practices  are  of  the  aboriginal  order,  their  normal 
hopes  and  fears  continuing  to  find  common  ex- 
pression by  means  of  animistic  symbols  and  rites. 
Their  more  familiar  objects  of  worsiiip — Mutiia 
Gomoij  (the  village  god),  Dongor  GOmoij  (the 
jungle  god),  and  Harduli  Gomoij  (the  cholera  god) 
— come  under  this  category.  They  usually  consist 
of  mere  heaps  of  stones,  frequently  with  a  lump 
of  quartz  crystal  on  top.  Gomoij  is  the  Kurku 
word  for  the  sun,  which,  according  to  Kurku  con- 
ceptions, is  the  supreme  power  in  the  universe. 
The  Kurkus  have  their  ow'n  priests  {bhumlcds),  and 
are  in  no  way  dependent  on  Brahmanical  direction. 
The  customs  observed  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  and 
at  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies,  are,  in  the 
main,  likewise  peculiar  to  the  people,  though  in 
vthe  case  of  marriage  customs  in  particular  there  is 
a  tendency  to  copy  their  Hindu  neighbours. 

On  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  father  is  excluded  from  the  house 
for  five  days,  and  compelled  to  rest  content  with  the  shelter 
of  a  cattle-shed  or  similar  building  not  used  as  an  ordinary' 
human  habitation.  Child-marriage  is  the  exception  among  tlie 
Kiirkiis,  though  it  is  said  to  be  increasing  under  Hindu  in- 
fluence. The  septs  are  exogamous  ;  the  sub-tribes  normally 
endogamous.  Usually  a  marriage  is  arranged  through  the  media- 
tion of  friends  of  the  prospective  bridegroom's  family.  These 
wait  upon  the  parents  of  the  girl,  who,  as  a  matter  of  etiquette, 
reject  the  proposals  and  maintain  their  opposition  thereto  for 
a  period  which  may  extend  from  a  few  months  to  two  years. 
But  at  last  their  consent  is  gained  and  the  bride-price  is  agreed 
on — usually  about  sixty  rupees.  One  peculiar  custom  observed 
at  a  Kurku  wedding  may  be  noticed  here,  because  of  its  prob- 
able relation  to  earlier  polygamous  practices  :  the  bridegroom 
and  his  elder  brother's  wife  are  made  to  stand  on  a  blanket  and 
embrace  seven  times.  Sometimes  the  father  of  the  girl  insists 
on  the  would-be  husband  working  for  a  period  of  years  in  lieu 
of  the  payment  of  the  bride-price,  but  not  infrequently  this 
leads  to  a  runaway  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  couple  concerned, 
in  which  case  an  indemnity  may  be  demanded  of  the  boy's 
parents.  Polygamy  is  permitted,  the  main  restriction  being  the 
practical  one  which  arises  from  the  very  frequent  absence  of 
means  to  support  a  large  household.  The  women-folk  are  well- 
treated,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  matriarchate  with  regard 
to  sept-genealogy  or  inheritance  :  children  belong  to  the  sept 
of  the  father,  and  the  property  is  divided  among  the  vsidow  and 
the  unmarried  sons.     Kurkiis  may  either  burn  or  bury  their 


dead.  The  latt«r  is  the  more  common  method.  The  spirit  of 
the  deceased  is  set  at  rest  at  a  subsequent  ceremony  called 
tthiiluti,  in  connexion  with  which  elaborate  rites  are  per- 
formed, extending  over  three  days,  and  consummated  by  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  post  rudely  carved  with  representations 
of  the  Bun  and  the  moon,  facing  the  east,  and  other  figures  of 
men  on  horseback,  dancers,  apes,  peacocks,  fowls,  crabs,  spiders, 
trees,  etc. 

The  Kurkus  have  many  practices  which  give 
evidence  of  their  belief  in  imitative  and  sympathetic 
magic. 

LiTERATiTRB. — Ethnographic  Survey  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
iii.  (Allahabad,  1907)  49  ff.  ;  C.  A.  Elliott,  Settlement  Report 
Uoshawjabad  DiHrict,  do.  1667  ;  S.  Hislop,  Papers  relating 
to  the  Abirrininai  Tribeg  of  the  Central  Provinces,  Nagpur, 
18C6,  p.  'M  ;  Central  Provinces  Gazetteer,  do.  1870,  p.  49. 

J  DUX  Drake. 
KURUKH.-See  Oraons. 

KUSINAGARA  (Kusanagara,  or  Kusinara 
[Pali]). — The  most  ancient  name  is  said  to  have 
been  KusavatI,  which  is  connected  in  Jdtaka  531 
with  a  legendary  king  Kusa,  .son  of  Okkaka 
(Iksvaku).  Well-authenticated  and  credible  tradi- 
tion affirms  that  Gautama  Buddiia,  Sakyamuni, 
died  and  was  cremated  close  to  Kusinara,  which 
consequently  became  one  of  the  four  most  holy 
places  of  Buddhism,  and  one  of  the  most  frequented 
pilgrim  shrines. 

At  the  time  of  Buddha's  death  (c.  487  B.C.,  or, 
as  others  prefer,  483),  Kusinara  was  described  a.s 
'  this  sorry  little  town,  this  rough  little  town  in 
the  jungle,  this  little  suVjurban  town'  (Introd.  to 
Jataka  95,  tr.  E.  B.  Cowell  andR.  Chalmers,  i.  231), 
and  evidently  was  a  place  of  no  intrinsic  import- 
ance. But  its  association  with  the  last  .scene  of 
the  Buddha's  life  made  it  famous  throughout  the 
Buddhist  world,  and  drew  such  multitudes  of 
pilgrims  that  the  petty  town  became  the  centre  of 
important  religious  establishments  and  grew  in 
population  and  size.  It  was  visited  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  cent,  after  Christ  by  Fa-Hian 
(Fa-Hsien),  the  first  Chinese  pilgrim,  who  writes 
briefly  as  follows  : 

'East  from  here  [Ramagrama]  four  [three,  Beal  and  Giles) 
yojanas,  there  is  the  place  where  the  heir  apparent  [Gautama 
Buddha]  sent  back  Chancjaka  with  his  white  horse,  and  there 
also  a  tope  was  erected.  Four  yojanas  to  the  east  from  this 
(the  travellers)  came  to  the  Charcoal  tope,  where  there  is  also 
a  monastery.  Going  on  twelve  yojanas,  still  to  the  east,  they 
came  to  the  city  of  Ku&magara,  on  the  north  of  which  between 
two  trees,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nairarijana  river  [Hiraijyavati, 
Beal ;  Hsi-lien,  Giles],  is  the  place  where  the  World-honoured 
one,  with  his  head  to  the  north,  attained  parinirvdna  (and 
died)'  (Travels,  ch.  xxiv.,  Legge's  version).  The  pilgrim  men- 
tions several  topes  [stupas]  and  monasteries  as  still  existing, 
and  proceeds :  '  In  the  city  the  inhabitants  are  few  and  far 
between,  comprising  only  the  families  belonging  to  the 
(ditferent)  societies  of  monks.'  He  then  traces  the  road  in  a 
south-easterly  and  easterly  direction  for  17  yojanas  [12+5,  the 
5  being  10  in  Legge]  to  Vai^ali,  the  modern  Basarh  (about  25° 
58'  N.,  85°  11'  E.),  which  lies  about  27  miles  a  little  west  of 
north  from  Patna. 

The  earlier  Pali  account  in  the  Parinibbdna 
Sutta  gives  the  names  of  several  villages  lying 
between  Vai.sali  and  Kusinagara  (Kusinara)  whicli 
would  settle  the  position  of  the  place,  if  they  could 
be  identified,  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  clue 
to  their  identification.  The  next  and  only  other 
detailed  description  of  Kusinagara  after  that  of 
Fa-Hian  is  that  recorded  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  (Yuan 
Chwang),  about  A.D.  637.  He  enters  into  much 
detail  concerning  both  the  geographical  position 
of  the  town  and  its  topographical  features.  At 
first  sight  it  would  seem  that  his  account  should 
preclude  all  doubts,  and  yet,  when  it  is  critically 
considered,  doubts  remain  as  to  the  identification 
of  the  site.  The  publications  enumerated  in  the 
Literatui'e  below  examine  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings. 

The  later  pilgrim  agrees  substantially  with  the 
earlier  in  tiie  statement  of  the  distance  and 
direction  of  the  Ashes  (  =  Embers  =  Charcoal)  stupa 
from    the    fixed    point   of    the    Lumbini    garden 
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(Rummindel),  the  distance  according  to  Fa-Hian 
being  12  yojanas,  and  according  to  Hiuen  Tsiang 
about  480  or  490  li,  at  the  rate  of  40  li  to  the 
yojnna.  In  direction  the  only  difference  is  that 
Fa-Hian  gives  an  easterly  bearing  for  all  the 
stages,  whereas  Hiuen  Tsiang  places  the  Ashes 
strqja  to  the  S.E.  of  the  next  preceding  stage, 
namely,  the  stfqya  of  Chandaka's  return.  He  is 
habitually  more  precise  in  the  indication  of 
direction  than  his  predecessor.  Fa-Hian  states 
that  Kusinagara  lay  12  yojanas  (about  90  miles 
marching  distance)  to  the  east  of  the  Ashes  stupa. 
Hiuen  Tsiang  does  not  give  the  distance,  but  places 
Kusinagara  to  the  N.E.  of  that  stiqia,  and  notes 
tliat  the  road  was  a  narrow  and  dangerous  path, 
infested  with  wild  oxen,  wild  elephants,  and 
nmrderous  robbers  who  haunted  the  great  forest. 

From  those  elements,  combined  with  the  state- 
ment that  Kusinagara  was  close  to  the  river 
Airavati  {al.  Ajitavati,  al.  Hiranyavati),  the 
present  writer  deduced  the  conclusion  that  the 
site  of  Kusinagara  must  be  sought  in  Nepal  beyond 
the  passes,  close  to  the  Little  Kapti  or  Airavati, 
somewhere  about  84°  51'  E.,  27°  32'  N.  General 
H.H.  Prince  KhadgaSunisher  Jung  Rana  Bahadur, 
sometime  Governor  of  West  Nepal,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Pioneer  Mail,  dated  Feb.  26,  1904,  declared 
that  the  spot  where  Gautama  Buddha  attained 
nirvana  '  was  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hiranyavati 
and  Achiravati,  near  Bhavasar  Ghat,'  i.e.  the 
confluence  of  the  Little  liapti  with  the  Gandak. 
That  site  seems  best  to  satisfy  the  terms  of  both 
the  pilgrims'  itineraries  as  traced  from  the  Lumbini 
garden,  but  the  identification  has  not  been  verified 
\>y  local  examination.  So  far,  the  result  of  the 
investigation  seems  to  be  satisfactory  enough ; 
but,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  bearings  of 
ICusinagara  in  relation  to  two  other  fixed  points, 
Benares  and  Vaisali,  fresh  difficulties  arise.  Fa- 
Hian  makes  Vaisali  lie  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
from  Kusinagara,  at  a  distance  of  17  yojanas 
(  =  about  127  miles),  and  those  details  do  not  at  all 
suit  the  site  indicated  in  Nepal,  while  they  suit 
the  rival  site  near  Kasiil.  Hiuen  Tsiang  reckons 
about  700  li  (say  130  miles  marching  distance) 
from  Kusinagara  to  the  kingdom  of  Benares,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction.  If  he  meant  to  reckon 
the  distance  to  the  city  of  Benares,  the  actual 
distance  from  the  supposed  Nepalese  site  is  much 
greater ;  but,  if  we  assume  that  the  distance  was 
reckoned  to  the  river  Ghagra  (Gogra),  the  pilgrim's 
estimate  might  be  accepted.  These  remarks  are 
enough  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  difficulties 
which  exist  in  interpreting  the  detailed  itineraries 
recorded  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  in  the  5th  and 
7th  centuries.  Full  statement  and  discussion  of 
those  difficulties  is  impossible  in  this  place. 

Kusinagara  has  usually  been  identified  with  the 
remarkable  group  of  Buddhist  ruins  lying  near 
Kasia  (about  26°  45'  N.,  83°  55'  E.),  35  miles  due 
east  from  Gorakhpur  city  and  in  the  Gorakhpur 
District.  The  principal  remains,  which  lie  in  the 
lands  of  Bisanpur,  to  the  west  of  Kasia,  were 
formerly  enclosed  within  a  boundary  wall  sur- 
rounding a  space  of  about  36  acres.  They  comprise 
many  structures,  including  a  great  stupa  and  a 
temple  containing  a  colossal  recumbent  image  of 
the  Dying  Buddha,  almost  unique  in  India,  and 
executed  in  the  5th  cent.  A.D.  Excavation  has 
pi'oved  that  the  site  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
highest  sanctity  continuously  from  the  time  of 
Asoka  to  the  end  of  the  12th  cent. — during  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  centui'ies.  Several  great  mon- 
asteries of  various  dates  have  been  revealed,  besides 
other  buildings  and  crowds  of  votive  sttlpus.  The 
site  unquestionably  was  one  of  the  most  venerated 
spots  in  the  world'  for  Buddhist  pilgrims,  and  the 
colossal  image  of  the  Dying  Buddha  agrees  well 


with  Hiuen  Tsiang's  description  of  a  similar  image 
at  Kusinagara.  But  in  other  respects  the  remains 
do  not  agree  with  the  pilgrim's  detailed  account. 
He  saw  the  remains  of  a  walled  town. 

'  The  cit.v  walls,'  he  observes,  'were  in  ruins,  and  the  towns  and 
villag-es  were  deserted.  The  brick  foundations  of  the  "old 
city  "  (that  is,  the  city  which  had  been  the  capital)  were  above 
ten  li  [2  miles]  in  circuit ;  there  were  very  few  inhabitants,  the 
interior  of  the  city  being  a  wild  waste '  (Watters,  ii.  25). 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  all  trace  of  the  old 
walls  should  have  disappeared,  but  it  is  admitted 
that  now  there  is  no  sign  of  them,  although  plenty 
of  extremely  ancient  fortifications  remain  at 
numerous  sites  in  the  Gorakhpur  District.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kasia  there  is  no  considerable 
town,  and  the  demand  for  bricks  has  never  been 
large.  Moreover,  the  pilgrim  places  the  Ajitavati 
{al.  Airavati,  al.  Hiranyavati)  river  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  town,  but  there  is  no  river  near  Kasia.  He 
also  states  that  in  his  time  the  great  stupa,  although 
ruinous,  was  still  above  200  ft.  high.  The  existing 
great  stupa,  re-constructed  or  repaired  apparently 
in  the  5th  cent.,  prior  to  the  pilgrim's  visit,  never 
can  have  been  more  than  half  that  height.  These 
facts  led  the  present  writer  in  1896  to  reject 
decisively  the  identification  of  the  remains  near 
Kasia  with  Kusinagara.  His  finding  to  that  effect 
was  generally  accepted  for  some  years. 

The  later  explorations  of  the  Archaeological 
Survey,  however,  have  produced  fresh  evidence 
complicating  the  problem.  Many  hundreds  of 
seals  belonging  to  the  Mahaparinirvana  monastery 
have  been  discovered,  besides  others  belonging  to 
the  Makutabandha  or  Bandhana  ('Diadem  ')  mon- 
astery. Both  those  institutions  undoubtedly  were 
at  Kusinagara.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  seals 
were  broken,  as  if  torn  from  letters  and  parcels, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  sealed  packets  Avere 
sent  from  Kusinagara  to  the  dependent  institution 
near  Kasia.  The  people  at  the  latter  place  cannot 
have  addressed  letters  to  themselves.  The  inference 
thus  deduced  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  one 
seal-die  belonging  to  the  Vethadipa  or  Visnudvipa 
monastery,  which  stood  at  one  of  the  eight  places 
among  which  the  relics  of  Buddha  were  originally 
divided.  So  far  as  the  seals  go,  they  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ruins  near  Kasia  mark  the  site 
of  Vethadipa  or  Visnudvipa. 

A  still  later  discovery,  however,  throws  doubt 
on  that  conclusion.  The  Survey  found  enshrined 
in  the  relic  chamber  of  the  stfipa  adjoining  the 
colossal  recumbent  image  a  copper  plate  dis- 
tinctly inscribed  as  having  been  deposited  '  in  the 
[Pari7ii])'vclna  chaitya.'  We  know  that  a  build- 
ing called  the  Parinirvdna  temple  ('temple  du 
Pan-nie-p'an')  existed  at  Kusinagara  (travels  of 
Ta-ch'eng-ttog  in  Chavannes,  Voyages  cle  pilerins 
houddhistes,  p.  73).  That  discovery  of  the  copper 
plate,  consequently,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
remains  near  Kasia  must  be  those  of  Kusinagara. 
The  only  other  conceivable  explanation  is  that  the 
shrine  at  Visnudvipa  also  may  have  been  called  a 
Parinirvdna  chaitya.  The  remark  must  be  added 
that  the  bearings  from  Kusinagara  to  both  Vaisali 
and  Benares  as  given  by  both  pilgrims  agree  much 
better  with  the  Kasia  site  than  with  the  Nepal 
site.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  detailed  itineraries  from  the  Lumbini  garden, 
an  absolutely  certain  fixed  point,  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  position  of  the  Kasia  site,  which, 
moreover,  has  no  river  and  no  walled  town. 

On  the  whole,  the  present  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  the  remains  near  Kasia  most  probably  are 
those  of  Vethadipa  or  Visnudvipa,  that  the  site  of 
Kusinagara' is  to  be  sought  in  Nepal,  and  that  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  found  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Little  Rapti  with  the  Gandak.  But  positive 
certainty  is  not  attainable  at  present.  Almost 
conclusive    evidence    against    the    Kasia    site    is 
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ail'orded  by  tlie  testimony  of  the  pilgrims  tliat  in 
or  about  a.d.  405  ami  G37  Kusinagara  and  its 
vicinity  lay  desolate  and  in  ruins,  whereas  we  know 
that  at  the  Kasia  site  buildinj,'  was  in  active 
progress  during  the  5th  cent.,  and  that  it  continued 
lor  some  seven  centuries  later.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
credible  that  the  road  from  Kasifi  to  Benares  can 
ever  have  been  the  narrow  and  ditticult  path, 
infested  by  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  described  by 
Hiuen  Tsiang.  His  account  suits  well  if  applied 
to  the  passes  of  the  Somcsar  range. 

Literature. — I.  Pali. — Mahnparinibbilna  Sutla,  text  in 
JRAS,  new  ser.,  vols,  vii.,  viii.,  tr.  Khvs  Davids  in  SHE  xi. 
(1900);  Jdtakas,  nos.  95,  465,  531,  text,  ed.  V.  Kausboll  (7  vols., 
Copenhagen,  1S77-97),  tr.  E.  B.  Cowell,  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  etc. 
(6  vols,  and  index,  Cambridge,  1895-1913),  i.  231,  iv.  93,  v.  141, 
14Gf.,  153  ff.,  103. 

II.  CUIXESE.—Fa.-HiaLn  (Fa-Hsien),  Travels,  oh.  xxiv.  in  any 
of  the  versions  ;  Hiuen  Tsiang  (Yuan  -  Chwang),  Buddhist 
Records  of  the  Western  World,  bk.  vt.,  in  any  of  the  versions 
(the  remarks  of  T.  Watters,  On  Yuan  Chicang's  Travels  in 
Jndia,  London,  1905,  ii.  25-45,  are  specially  valuable  and  cite 
other  Chinese  works)  ;  I-Tsing,  A  Record  of  the  Rttddhist  Reli- 
gion, tr.  J.  Takakusu,  Oxford,  1896,  p.  xxxiii ;  Voyages  des 
pHerins  houddhistes,  Fr.  tr.  E.  Chavannes,  Paris,  1894,  p.  73 
(the  travels  of  Ta-ch'eng:-t§nfr). 

III.  310DER.V    ARCH.^OLOlUCAL     ACCOUNTS.  —  D.      Liston, 

JASB  vi.  (1S37)  477;  R.  M.  Martin  (Buchanan-Hamilton), 
Eastern  India,  London,  1838,  ii.  357  (those  two  accounts 
are  unimportant);  A.  Cunningham,  Arch.  Survey  Rep.,  i., 
xvii.,  xviii.,  xxii.  (1871-85),  see  General  Index  ;  V.  A.  Smith, 
The  Remains  war  Kasia,  Allahabad,  1S9C,  '  Kusinara  or 
Ku^inagara  and  other  Buddhist  Holy  Places,'  JRAS,  1902,  pp. 
139-163;  J.  P.  Vogel,  Ann.  Rep.  Arch.  Surv.  India,  Calcutta, 
1904-05,  pp.  43-58,  16.,  1905-06,  pp.  61-65,  16.,  1906-07,  pp. 
44-67,  'Some  Seals  from  Kasia,"  JRAS,  1907,  p.  365,  'Arch. 
Exploration  in  India,'  1910-11,  ib.,  1912,  pp.  123-127  (discovery 
of  copperplate) ;  F.  E.  Pargiter,  '  A  Copperplate  discovered 
at  Kasia,'  ib.,  1913,  pp.  151-153  ;  J.  P.  Vogel,  S.  Konow,  and 
J.  F.  Fleet,  '  Vethadlpa,  Visnudvipa,'  ib.,  1907,  pp.  1049-1054  ; 
J.  H.  Marshall,  ■' Arch.  Expior.  in  India,  1906-07'  ib.,  1907, 
pp.  993-995  ;  Indian  Atlas,  Sheet  102  (this  sheet  shows  the 
Tilar  Nadi  at  the  N.W.  corner,  close  to  KunimindOI  [Lumbini 
garden],  which  falls  just  outside  the  map).  The  writer  of  this 
article  suggests  that  '  the  upachaitija  named  Vi^uddha  in  the 
land  of  the  Mallas,'  i.e.  Tirhiit,  mentioned  in  a  Tibetan  work  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  in  India,  may  be  the 
parinirvnna  chaitya  near  Kasia,  which  was  dependent  (,vpa) 
on  the  homonvmous  holv  place  at  KuSinagara  (Ostasiatische 
Zeitschr.  ii.  [Berlin,  1914]"4S3).  V.   A.   SMITH. 

KWAN-YIN.  —  Kwan-yin  or  Kwan-shi-yin 

(Kwan-non  or  Kwan-je-on  in  Japanese)  is  the 
Chinese  name  for  Avalokite.4vara,  and  means  '  one 
who  looks  {kiiroi)  towards  a  (supplicatory)  sound 
(yi7i)  of  the  world  {shi).' 

I.  History.  —  (a)  China. — The  oldest  Chinese 
name  was  Kuang-shi-yin,  '  shining  over  the  sound 
of  the  world,' 1  and  the  original  name  appears  at 
about  the  same  time  in  a  vague  transcription,  '  A- 
ha-Lou-huan,'  in  a  Sukhavatlvyuha  text  trans- 
lated into  Chinese  A.D.  147-1S6.-  The  worship  of 
Kwan-yin,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
'  very  popular  until  Kumarajiva  translated  the 
Saddhariiuipundar'iJca  (the  '  Lotus  of  the  Good 
Law'),  A.D.  402-412,  in  which  he  introduced  the 
name  Kwan-shi-yin,  of  which  Kwan-yin  is  a 
curtailed  form.  The  section  on  the  Samanta- 
mnkha  (25th  in  Chin,  and  24th  in  Skr. )  of  the 
text  in  question  specially  relates  to  the  Bodhi- 
sattva,  and  has  been  widely  read  in  China.* 

The  popularity  of  the  belief  was  further  increased 
when  the  famous  Chi-i,  the  founder  of  the  Tien- 
t'ai  school  in  China,  wrote  several  treatises  on  the 
Samantamukha  section  (589-618), •*  and  .since  that 
time  practically  all  tlie  schools  of  Chinese  Buddhism 
seem  to  have  adojited  the  worship. 

The  pilgrims  who  witnessed  the  worship  of  the 
saint  in  India  also  contributed  much  to  the  jjropaga- 
tion  of  the  belief  at  home.  Fa-Hian  (399-414)  says 
that  all  the  followers  of  the  ilahayana  in  India 
honour  the  saint,  and,  Avhen  his  home-bound  ship  is 

1  Bunviu  Xanjio,  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Tripi(aka,  Oxford, 
18S3,  no.  282  (a.d.  148-170). 

-  lb.  no.  25. 

3  J.  Takakusu,  Record  of  the  Buddhist  Religion  .  .  ,  by 
I-Tsing,  Oxford,  1896,  p.  162. 

4  Xanjio,  Cat.,  nos.  1555,  1557,  1502. 


in  danger  during  a  gale,  he  hastens  to  pray  to  him. 
Hiuen  Tsiang  (629-645),  who  introduced  a  new 
translation  of  the  name,  viz.  Kuan-ts'u-ts'ai,  '  Self- 
existent  who  gazes'  or  'Gazing  Lord,'  records  the 
presence  of  images  of  the  saint  almost  everj-where  in 
India,  and  mentions  a  jtiijd  to  him  by  King  Silfiditya 
of  Krnauj  during  the  festival.  I-Tsing  (671-695) 
dist  nguishes  the  Mahayana  from  the  Hinayana 
by  I  he  worship  of  Bodliisattvas,  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  former.  These  facts  are  fully  borne  out  by 
the  discovery  of  the  sculptured  images  of  the  saint 
from  the  valley  of  Gandliara  to  the  caves  of  EUora 
for  a  period  of  about  eight  or  nine  centuries. 

With  the  introduction  into  China  of  the  mantra 
school  of  Buddhism  iluring  the  T'ang  and  the  Sung 
dynasties  (r.  A.D.  700-900),  the  ctilt  of  Kwan-yin 
seems  to  have  become  exceedingly  powerful,  its 
climax  being  reached  in  the  reign  of  Wen-tsun", 
who,  in  828,  ordered  that  an  image  of  Kwan-yin 
should  be  set  up  and  worshijiped  in  all  monasteries 
of  the  Empire,  which  then  numbered  about  44,6'X».^ 
We  do  not  know  its  fate  after  the  decline  of  the 
mystic  school  in  China. 

(6)  Japan. — The  worship  of  Kwan-non  in  Japan 
is  almost  as  old  as  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
(A.D.  552).  In  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Sui-ko 
(593-628)  the  saint  found  an  able  devotee  in  the 
CroMn  Prince  Shotoku,  who  built  a  special  hall  for 
him  called  Yume-dono,  '  Hall  of  Dreams,'  in  the 
Iloriuji  monastery.  Here  he  used  to  sit  and  medi- 
tate every  morning  before  he  attended  to  .State 
atlairs.  He  himself  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Sad- 
dharmapundarlka,  including  the  Samantamukha 
section.  The  subsequent  development  of  Japanese 
Buddhism  centres  in  the  text  of  the  '  Lotus,'  the  two 
powerful  sects  of  Tendai  and  Hokke  being  founded 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  text.  The  twelve  sects  of 
Japanese  Buddhism  all  honour  or  worship  the  saint 
directly  or  indirectly ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  other 
deity  so  popular  as  Kwan-non.  He  is  the  principal 
figure  in  art,  both  pictorial  and  plastic,  in  general 
literature,  and  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Japanese. 

A  religious  reform  movement  started  lately, 
basing  its  foundation  solely  on  the  doctrine  of 
Avalokitesvara,  and  it  is  fairly  successful. 

2.  General  character.  —  Kwan-yin  is  a  bodily 
healer  as  well  as  a  saviour.  His  relation  to 
Amitfibha  is  like  that  of  Maitreya  to  ^akyamuni, 
and  the  boundless  mercy  of  Amitabha  is  made 
known  only  through  his  efforts.  Until  all  beings 
have  been  saved  he  himself  will  not  become  Buddha. 
He  would,  it  is  said,  ever  remain  in  midstream 
with  his  boat  ready  to  carry  beings  across.  There 
are  more  than  60  books  in  the  Chinese  Tripitaka 
which  jjrofess  to  teach  the  mercy  of  the  saint. 

The  jjrincipal  exposition,  however,  will  be  found 
in  the  Samantamukha  section  already  mentioned. 
The  devotees  make  this  a  separate  text,  calling  it 
the  'Avalokitesvara  sutra,'  and  recite  it  every  daj'. 
The  expedients  (ujmj/a)  with  which  he  approaches 
the  world  are  minutely  described  in  the  text,  and 
are  literally  believed  by  the  i^eople. 

3.  Incarnations.  —  Thirty -three  manifestations 
in  which  Kwan-yin  has  approached  the  people  are 
given  in  Kumarajiva's  translation  of  the  '  Lotus,' 
whereas  in  the  Sanskrit  text  only  sixteen  are 
mentioned.  But  the  number  thirty-three  has 
become  so  sacred  and  peculiar  to  the  saint  in  China 
and  Japan  that  a  simple  mention  of  thirty-three 
avatars  implies  him.  While  instructing  the  people 
he  would  assume  any  form  of  incarnation  that  was 
necessary,  such  as  a  Buddha,  Pratyckubuddha, 
srdvaka^  ('disciple'),  Brahma,  Indra,  Lsvara,  Mahe- 
svara  (Siva),  the  heavenly  general  (Scndpati),  Vai- 
sravana  (Kubera),  a  Baja,  a  merchant,  a  female 
merchant,  a  retired  man,  a  retired  woman,  a 
minister,  a  minister's  wife,  a  Brahman,  a  female 

1  See  E.  H.  Parker,  China  and  Religion,  London,  1905,  p.  135. 
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Brahman,  a  mendicant,  a  female  mendicant,  an 
updsaka  (layman),  an  upnsikd  (laywoman),  a  boy,  a 
girl,  a  deva,  a  ruiga,  a  yaksa  (demon),  a  gandharva 
(heavenly  musician),  anasiira,  agaruda,  akinnara, 
a  mahoraga  (great  serijent),  or  vajra-pdni.  That 
the  number  thirty-three  was  not  originally  in- 
tended, however,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the 
names  enumerated  often  differ  from  one  another. 
Actually  thirty-three  forms  of  Kwan-yin  have  been 
created  and  often  represented  in  art.  In  Japan 
there  are  thirty-three  sacred  places  of  pilgrimage 
where  some  one  of  the  seven  Kwan-nons  given  below 
is  enshrined  and  worshipped.  The  thirty-three 
shrines  of  the  Western  region  (Saikoku)  are  the 
most  famous,  while  those  of  the  Eastern  region 
(Ban-to)  and  those  of  Chichibu  are  also  renowned. 
Besides,  there  is  in  Kyoto  a  great  hall  of  Kwan- 
non  called  the  '  Thirty-three  partitioned  Hall ' 
(San-ju-san-gen-do),  which  contains  1,000  images 
of  the  saint.  There  are  smaller  heads  on  the  fore- 
heads and  haloes,  or  held  in  the  hands  of  these 
images,  altogether  making  up  the  number  33,333. 

4.  Activities. — Seven  cases  of  distress  are  gener- 
ally specified  in  which  Kwan-yin  is  ready  to  extend 
his  hand  of  mercy.  These  are  generally  selected 
from  the  thirteen  cases  of  distress  of  the  Samanta- 
muJcIut  section  ;  they  are  dangers  caused  by  a  sword, 
fetters  or  chains,  tire,  Avater,  demons  (rdksasa), 
goblins  (bhfifa),  and  an  enemy.  Sometimes  danger 
by  storm  is  added  to  these  to  make  four  pairs 
complete,  and  facilitate  pictorial  representation. 

In  the  so-called  Buddhist  litany  represented  in 
some  sculptured  reliefs  of  Ajanta  (no.  4),  Ellora 
(no.  3),  Aurangabad  (no.  7),  and  Kanheri  (no.  4),  Ave 
can  trace  several  scenes  of  dangers  more  or  less 
akin  to  the  above  seven.  In  the  cave  of  Ajanta 
(no.  4)  we  see  a  representation  of  dangers  from  an 
elephant,  a  lion,  an  enemy  with  a  sword,  and  a 
young  man  against  a  woman,  on  one  row,  and 
those  from  a  tire,  a  snake,  a  flood,  and  a  female 
against  a  male,  on  the  other,  while  a  standing 
figure  of  Kwan-yin  is  represented  at  the  centre. 
In  Ellora  (no.  3),  lire,  SAvord,  and  flood  are  notice- 
able, Avhile  the  rest  are  quite  indistinct.  In  one  of 
the  eastern  caves,  Aurangabad  (no.  7),  Ave  have  a 
very  good  representation  of  the  litany.  The  eight 
scenes  are  specilied  by  a  fire,  a  SAvord,  a  thief,  and 
a  shipwreck  on  the  right,  and  a  lion,  a  snake,  an 
elephant,  and  a  man  Avith  a  Avoman  on  the  left. 
Kwan-yin  isflying  toAvards  the  centre  to  their  rescue. 

Further,  in  one  of  the  108  caA^es  of  Kanheri  (no. 
4)  the  scenes  are  ten  instead  of  eight:  (1)  a  girl 
Avith  a  man  ;  (2)  a  man  in  a  striking  attitude  before 
a  snake-king ;  (3)  a  man  brandishing  a  SAvord 
against  a  female  Avith  a  child  ;  (4)  a  man  Avith  a 
stick  before  another  Avho  is  prostrating  himself  ; 
(5)  a  man  squattin,^'  and  one  side  invisible  ;  (6)  an 
elephant  ;  (7)  a  lion ;  (8)  a  serpent ;  (9)  a  man 
lifting  both  hands  over  his  head,  his  body  in- 
visible, probably  droAvning ;  (10)  a  man  Avith  his 
hands  raised,  probably  in  a  pushing  attitude. 
Thus  almost  all  the  thirteen  cases  mentioned  in 
the  '  Lotus  '  are  to  be  found  represented  in  these 
caves,  Avhich  are  probably  excavations  of  the  7tlior 
8th  cent,  and  are  certainly  ]\Iahayanistic. 

We  can  safely  conclude  from  these  facts,  and 
from  the  records  of  eye-Avitnesses  of  the  same 
period,  that  the  text  of  the  Sa7ncnita7m(kha  section 
of  the  '  Lotus,'  or  at  any  rate  the  belief  in  KAvan- 
yin  as  the  saviour  of  the  distressed  AA-orld,  Avas  in 
vogue  and  very  popular  among  Buddhists  during 
the  same  period  as  it  Avas  in  China  and  Japan. 

5.  Kv7an-yins  adopted  into  the  mystical  school 
of  Buddhism. — Six  or  seven  KAvan-yins  are  enum- 
erated and  often  represented  in  art  in  China  and 
Japan,  especially  in  the  latter. 

(1)  Ar.vavalokite^vara  (Sho-Kwan-non,  'Holy'),  otherwise 
called   Mahakaruriika  ('Great  Compassionate').    This  is  the 


original  Bodhisattva  and  the  most  Buddhistic  of  all  Kwan-yins. 
He  is  always  shown  with  a  lotus-flower  in  the  left  hand,  with 
his  right  hand  held  up  to  his  breast,  and  with  or  without  an 
image  of  Aniitabha  over  his  head. 

(■2)  Sahasrabhuja  (Sen-ju,  '  Thousand-armed '),  otherwise 
called  Sahasranetra  (Sen-gen,  '  Thousand-eyed '),  or  Maha- 
padmaraja  ('Great  Lotus  King").  This  Kwan-yin,  as  he  has 
the  names  common  to  A'isiju,  Indra,  and  Durga,  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Brahmanical  deities.  He  is  generally 
represented  with  three  eyes  (trilochana)  and  forty  or  thirty- 
eight  arms,  the  palm  of  each  hand  being  marked  with  an  eye. 
Among  the  things  which  he  carries  are  a  sword,  an  arrow,  a 
halberd,  an  axe,  a  ?;flym,  a  hook,  a  rope,  or  a  skull-banner,  mostly 
peculiar  to  Durga.  He  is  far  the  most  popular  of  all  Kwan-yins, 
at  least  in  Japan,  fifteen  of  the  thirty-three  shrines  having  him 
as  the  chief  object  of  worship  against  three  in  the  case  of  (1). 

(3)  Haj'agriva  (Ba-to,  '  Horse-headed '),  otherwise  called 
Simhabhaj'a  (Shishi-mui,  'Lion-fearless').  He  is  depicted  as 
horse-headed,  two-tusked,  and  with  eight  arms,  two  of  which 
hold  a  vajra  and  a  lotus.  He  is  a  daily  a  (demon),  hostile  to  A'isnu 
in  the  Hindu  pantheon,  probably  converted  into  a  Tantra  deity 
by  mystic  Buddhists.  Only  one  of  the  thirty-three  temples 
gives  the  place  of  honour  to  him. 

(4)  Ekada^amukha  (Ju-ichi-men,  'Eleven-faced').  He  has 
eleven  faces,  of  which  the  three  front  are  compassionate,  the 
three  left  wrathful,  and  the  tliree  right  admonishing,  while  the 
one  at  the  top  and  the  proper  face  show  equanimity.  He  has 
four  arms,  which  carry  a  rosary,  a  lotus,  a  waterpot,  and  a  mark 
of  abhayanda  ('  bestowing  security  '),  i.e.  a  raised  hand  with  its 
palm  outward.  E^ada^ottama,  '  chief  of  the  eleven  (Rudras),' 
is  an  epithet  of  Siva,  and  so  is  Chaturbahu  ('  Four-armed '). 
Thus  this  Kwan-yin  too  seems  to  have  originated  from  the 
Hindu  deity.     Five  places  of  worship  are  accorded  him. 

(5)  Chandi  (according  to  Nanjio,  Chuijdi),  otherwise  called 
Saptakotibuddhamatr  ('Mother  of  seven  Kotis  of  Buddhas'). 
Different  from  the  rest  of  the  Kwan-yins,  this  is  from  the  begin- 
ning a  female  deity,  and  her  name  is  never  translated,  being 
always  Chun-t'i  in  Chinese  and  Jun-iei  in  Japanese.  She  is  re- 
presented with  three  e3'es  (trilochana)  and  eighteen  arms  (astd- 
dasabhuja),  and  is  no  other  than  Chandi  Maha-devi  Durga,  also 
called  '  the  Goddess  of  eighteen  arms,'  who  destroyed  the  asura 
Mahisa.  An  auspicious  pot  {bhadrakumbha),  a  mark  of  security 
(abhayandamttdrd),  a  rope,  a  lotus,  a  vajra,  etc.,  are  among 
the  articles  carried  by  her.     Only  one  place  honours  her. 

(6)  Chakravartichintamani,  or  sometimes  Chintamauichakra 
(Nyo-i-rin,  '  Wishing  wheel ').  He  is  generally  two-armed,  rarely 
six-armed,  and  is  represented  in  a  meditative  attitude  with  his 
right  hand  against  his  cheek,  his  head  slightly  turned  to  the 
right,  and  his  left  hand  on  his  left  knee.  When  he  is  six-armed, 
he  carries  a  wishing  gem  (chintdmani),  a  wheel  (chakra),  a 
rosary,  and  a  lotus.    He  occupies  six  places  of  worship. 

(7)  Amoghapa^a(Fu-ku-ken-saku,  '  Unfailing  rope'),  or  some- 
times simply  Amogha  ('  Unerring ').  The  common  feature  of  this 
Kwan-yin  is  that  he  has  three  faces  and  eight  arms,  and  a  rope 
in  his  hand.  As  Amogha  is  the  name  of  .Siva  and  a  rope  is  often 
carried  by  Durga,  this  deity  also  is  probably  imported  from  the 
Hindu  pantheon.  One  of  the  thirty-three  shrines  is  sacred  to  him. 

6.  Kwan-yins  knoAwn  among  Buddhists  gener- 
ally.— We  shall  name  only  five  here,  Avhich  are 
important  for  their  artistic  representations. 

(1)  Byaku-e  (Paundravasini,  '  White-robed '),  the  goddess 
with  a  white  veil  and  robe,  is  the  chief.favourite  among  artists. 
Two  other  Kwan-yins,  Byaku-shin  (Svetabhagavati,  '  White- 
bodied  deity')  and  Yo-i  (Pala^avali,  ' Leaf-streaked '),1  are 
closely  allied  with  this  deity. 

(2)  Y6-riu  ('  AAUlow-tree ').  The  peculiarity  of  this  deity  is  a 
willow  leaf  either  held  in  the  hand  or  placed  in  a  pot  beside 
her.  The  origin  of  this  emblem  is  doubtful,  though  an  off-hand 
explanation  is  not  wanting  among  Buddhists.  It  may  have 
originated  from  an  olive  tree  or  a  palm-leaf,  seeing  that  the 
goddesses  Athene  and  Victory  have  been  sculptured  in  Gan- 
dhara.  It  is,  however,  just  possible  that  it  may  be  of  purely 
Chinese  origin,  for  we  do  not  know  how  far  this  form  of  Ivwan- 
yin  carries  us  back. 

(3)  Gyo-ran  ('  Fish-basket ')  is  another  very  popular  deity  who 
carries  a  basket  with  a  fish  in  it.  He  is  probably  a  counterpart 
of  the  fish  avatar  of  Visnu,  or  a  representation  of  Matsyendraor 
Minanatha,  who  is  sometimes  worshipped  in  India  and  Nepal. 

(4)  Koyasu  ('  Easy-child-birth ')  is  a  female  Kwan-yin  like 
Tara,  and  is  often  represented  with  a  child  in  her  arm  or  below 
her.  Properly  speaking,  she  is  not  a  separate  Kwan-yin,  for 
anj'  Kwan-yin  who  is  celebrated  as  answering  prayers  for  easy 
labour  can  be  called  Koyasu.  It  was  under  this  name  that  the 
Madonna  of  the  Christian  Church  found  her  way  among  the 
worshippers  of  the  Virgin,  during  the  period  of  persecution  in 
Japan  under  the  Shogunate  government  (1603-1SC7). 

(5)  Shogyo  (Nilakanthaisvara,  '  Blue-necked  lord ')  seems  to 
be  another  imported  from  the  Hindu  pantheon,  for  NilakaiUha 
is  the  name  of  a  form  of  Siva  in  his  capacity  of  churning  the 
ocean.  He  is  white  and  three-faced,  with  a  lion's  face  on  the 
right  and  a  boar's  on  the  left.  The  Buddha  Amitabha  is  found 
on  his  proper  head.  He  has  four  arms,  which  hold  a  stick,  a 
lotus,  a  wheel,  and  a  conch-shell. 

7.  The  sacred  resort  of  KAvan-yin.  —  As  this 
article  is  in  a  Avay  a  continuation  of  tliat  on 
Avalokitesvara  {q.v.),  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
saint  found  there  are  omitted  here.      Only  one 

1  Nanjio,  no.  973  ;  Parijasavari  seems  to  be  an  error. 
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thing  not  found  there  has  to  be  supplied  liere. 
That  is  Potala,  Potalaka,  or  Potaraka,*  the  name 
of  a  place  sacred  to  the  Bodhisattva,  and  never 
separated  from  the  worship.  It  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  an  island  in  the  sea  or  sometimes  a  rocky 
liill.  We  have  I'otala  (^IlardXa),  a  harbour  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  in  an  island  called  Patale,- 
and  the  river  here  is  said  to  begin  to  form  a  Delta 
like  the  Nile.  If  this  name  can  be  identilied  witli 
I'atara,  now  Patera,  the  capital  of  Lycia  in  Asia 
Minor  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Zantlius,  we  can  further  identify  Avalokita 
or  Apalokita  (in  Pali)  of  Potalaka  with  Apollo 
Patareus,  both  being  in  this  case  patron  deities  of 
mariners.  This  conjecture  was  once  proposed  bj' 
the  present  writer  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  strange 
name  '  Avalokita,'  though  there  are  some  philo- 
logical difficulties  in  the  identilications.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  name  Potala  is  always  transferred  with 
the  worship  of  the  saint.  In  the  7th  cent,  we  hnd 
Potalaka  tis  the  resort  of  Kwan-yin  in  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Malaj-a  range  near  the  extreme  corner 
of  the  south  coast  of  India.*  The  island  Pu-t'o-lo 
(Potala),  in  the  Chusan  group  off  Ningpo,  is  the 
centre  of  the  worship  of  Ivwan-yin  in  China.  This 
shrine  was  founded  by  a  Japanese  priest,  Ye-gaku 


by  name,  who  was  sent  by  an  Imperial  order  to 
Cliina  as  a  Buddhist  student,  but  remained  there 
as  the  founder  of  the  famous  Pu-t'o-Io  (Potala) 
monastery  (a.d.  858). 

We  are  familiar  with  the  e.xi.stence  of  the  Potala 
palace  in  the  heart  of  Tibet  as  the  residence  of  an 
incarnated  Kwan-yin,  viz.  the  Dalai  Lama  ;  and 
in  Japan  we  can  trace  two  or  three  places  which 
bear  the  BuddliLstic  name  Fu-da-la-ku  as  shrines 
of  Kwan-non. 

8.  The  formula  of  invocation.— The  famous  six- 
syllable  formula,  Oi'n  mnni  jnulnic  hunt,  \vas  once 
Indian,  for  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  texts 
of  the  Chinese  Tripitaka  translated  from  Sanskrit 
(see  art.  Jewkl  [Buddhist]).  At  present,  how- 
ever, this  formula  is  exclusively  Tibetan  or  at 
least  Lamaistic.  The  non-Lamaistic  Buddhists 
use  the  old  formula  Namo  'valokiteivara >/a  Bodlii- 
sattvdya  (Namii-Kurin-je-on-Bosatsu),  '  Hail  to  the 
Bodhisattva  Avalokitesvara.' 

LiTERATunE. — E.  Bumouf,  Le Lotus de  la  bonne  hn,  Paris,  1852, 
ch.  .\xiv. ;  H.  Kern,  Saddharmapit^/Jarika  (SJIK  xxi.  (18S4]), 
ch.  xxiv.  ;  Kern  and  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  SadJhannapuritfarika 
(text),  in  Bibliotheca  Buddhica  x.,  St.  Petersburg,  19<iS,  pi>.  438- 
456;  L.  A.  Waddell,  The  liuddhixin  of  Tibet,  London,  1895, 
Index,  s.v.  'Avalokita' ;  S.  Beal,  A  Catena  of  Biiddhnt  Scrip- 
tures, do.  1871,  pp.  383-410.  J.  TAKAKUSU. 


LABOUR.— See  Employment,  Economics. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE.— So  great  a  part  has  this 
celebrated  phrase  played  in  economic  and  sociologi- 
cal, and  even  in  religious,  discussion  during  the 
East  century  that  a  whole  book  was  published  at 
ieme  in  18S6  upon  the  maxim — A.  Oncken's  Die 
Maxime  La issezfaire  et  laissczjiasser.  The  occasion 
of  its  origin  is  perhaps  best  understood  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  policies  of  two  great  French  Ministers 
of  Finance— Colbert  (1619-83)  and  Turgot  (1727- 
81).  The  former,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
cent.,  brought  industry  and  commerce  under  a 
system  of  extreme  regulation  and  coercion  ;  his 
ideals  were  those  of  the  Mercantilists — protection, 
subsidy,  and  privilege.  A  century  later,  we  see  a 
complete  reversal  of  this  policy  in  the  financial 
administration  of  Turgot,  who  worked  on  the 
^principle  of  commercial  freedom.  Between  these 
two  men  stand  the  founders  of  scienti.^ic  economics 
in  France,  whose  school  is  usually  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Physiocrats.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
the  first  authentic  use  of  the  phrase  laissez-faire 
was  a  retort  made  by  a  merchant  to  Colbert  himself. 

The  names  which  are  of  chief  importance  are 
those  of  Gournay  (1712-59)  and  Quesnay  (1694- 
1774).  Gournay  was  an  administrator  rather  than 
an  economist,  but  he  had  great  influence  on  Turgot, 
who  accompanied  him  on  some  of  his  official 
journeys.  It  is  through  Turgot  that  we  know  of 
his  principles.  In  his  Eloge  of  Gournay,  Turgot 
attributes  to  him  maxims  of  trade  and  welfare, 
based  on  the  utmost  liberty  of  personal  competition, 
and  on  the  view  that  private  interest  and  general 
welfare  were  coincident,  if  this  kind  of  freedom 
were    given.      The    coinjtlete   phrase   laissezfaire, 

1  Potalagama  occurs  in  the  BuddJtacharita  (Chinese),  and 
Potala  and  Potalaka  are  the  names  o(  two  demons  living  there 
(see  SBE  xix.  [1SS3]  244). 

■-  See  Monier-Willianis,  Sanskrit-Englii^h  Dictionary,  Oxford, 
1872,  s.v.  '  Potala' ;  Ptolemy,  vii.  i.  59 ;  Pomponius  Mela,  iii.  7  ; 
see  also  C.  Lassen,  hid.  Alterthumskunde,  i.2  [Leipzicr,  18671 125, 
ii.2  [1874]  191  f.,  and  especially  V.  A.  Smith,  Early  Hist,  of 
India^,  Oxford,  1908,  pp.  99-102. 

3  S.  Julien,  AUmoires  de  Hiouen-Thsang,  Paria,  1S57-5S,  x.  123. 


laisscz  passer  is  first  attributed  to  him.  Quesnay 
was  the  real  head  of  the  Physiocrats,  and  holds  a 
place  in  French  economic  science  similar  to  that  of 
Adam  Smith  in  Great  Britain.  Competition  and 
self-interest  were  the  bonds  out  of  which  a  comjiact 
system  of  industrial  life  could  alone  be  created. 
Though  he  does  not  use  the  phrase  laissez-faire,  he 
is  obviously  in  line  with  the  movement. 

In  view  of  the  expressions  of  Adam  Smith,  it  is 
of  importance  to  note  that  the  identification  of 
laissezfaire  with  the  '  natural  system  '  had  taken 
place  in  France  in  the  writings  of  the  economist 
Boisguillebert  (1646-1714).  It  was  left  to  Smith 
to  introduce  into  the  system  a  still  further  idea — 
that  of  religious  guarantee. 

Free  comi)etition  as  the  advantageous,  as  the 
natural,  and  as  the  divinely  ordered  basis  of 
industry — these  are  the  steps  of  the  development. 
The  evil  aspects  of  the  phrase  are  usually  charged 
to  Adam  Smith's  account,  and  it  is,  therefore,  of 
interest  to  understand  his  statement  of  the  case. 
Smith  was  not  only  an  economist,  but  a  moral 
philosopher,  and  a  Scottish  one  at  that.  The 
classical  passages  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (ITiG) 
are  in  bk.  iv.  ch.  ii.  They  sum  up  and  extend  the 
whole  preceding  statement  of  laissezfaire,  without, 
however,  using  the  phrase  itself.  What  is  of 
advantage  to  the  individual  is  '  advantageous '  to 
the  society  ;  this  is  so  '  naturally,  or  rather  neces- 
sarily'; and,  if  we  ask  the  reason  of  the  coinci- 
dence, that  is  because  the  individual,  in  seeking  his 
own  gain,  is  '  led  by  an  invisible  hand '  to  promote 
the  social  good,  although  this  was  no  part  of  his 
intention.  Now,  if  we  turn  to  Smith's  earlier  work 
on  the  Moral  Sentiments  (1759),  we  find  some  re- 
markable passages,  showing  that  the  basis  of  his 
ideas  in  this  respect  was  ethical  or  religious  rather 
than  economic.  In  the  section  on  '  Utility '  (pt. 
iv.  sect.  i. ) — to  quote  only  one  extract — there  is  a 
remarkable  vindication  of  the  luxury  of  the  rich 
and  the  inequality  of  wealth. 

'  The  rich  only  select  from  the  heap  what  is  niost  precious  and 
agreeable.    They  consume  little  more  than  the  poor,  and  in 
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Bpite  of  their  natural  selfishness  and  rapacity, 'though  thej'  mean 
only  their  own  conveniency,  they  divide  with  the  poor  the 
produce  of  all  their  improvements.  They  are  led  by  an  invis- 
ible hand  to  make  nearly  the  same  distribution  ...  as  if  the 
earth  had  been  divided  into  equal  portions  among  all  its  in- 
habitants.' 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  after  the  miseries  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  teaching  of  this  kind 
brought  some  odium  upon  economic  science  ;  and 
it  was  overlooked  that  Smith  had  established 
his  objections  to  existing  forms  of  regulation  by 
inductive,  far  more  than  by  deductive,  reasoning. 

Smith's  views  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of 
two  general  facts :  ( 1 )  that  he  was  leading  a  re- 
action against  excessive  regulation ;  and  (2)  that 
the  forin  of  industry  in  his  time  was  itself  so 
individualistic.  It  was  still  the  day  of  the  in- 
dividual manufacturer  and  the  small  unit ;  to  ask 
for  freedom  at  that  time  was  practically  to  ask  for 
independent  competition.  It  does  not  follow  that, 
when  the  form  of  industry  had  changed.  Smith 
would  have  construed  freedom  in  the  same  way. 
With  the  larger  unit  created  by  the  Factory 
System  for  both  labour  and  capital,  it  must  have 
become  apparent  that  to  combine  was  a  free  act, 
and  that  economic  freedom  could  no  longer  mean 
independent  or  individualized  competition. 

Some  hidden  fallacies  in  the  early  statement 
of  laissez-faire  are  exposed  by  D.  G.  liitchie  in 
his  Natural  Rights  (London,  1895).  Especially 
dangerous  was  the  introduction  of  the  word 
'  natural.'  For  the  natural  is  taken  to  mean 
the  ideal,  or  the  original,  or  the  non-human.  As 
soon  as  we  say  that  a  certain  system  is  a  '  natural ' 
system,  Ave  first  idealize  it,  and  then,  by  a  trans- 
ition to  another  meaning  of  the  word,  we  identify 
it  with  what  is  not  of  human  device  or  Avith  Avhat 
is  prior  to  human  institution.  Thus  Ave  slip  into 
the  position  that  a  non-regulated  system  is  an 
ideal  one.  But,  in  fact,  nature  in  its  broadest  sense 
includes  human  life  ;  and  '  is  made  better  by  no 
means,  but  nature  makes  that  means.' 

Competition  Avithout  control  has  not  actually 
been  taught  by  any  English  economist ;  but  phrases 
have  been  seized  on  and  misapplied.  In  spite  of 
the  opposition  created  to  tlie  idea  of  competition 
by  stressing  the  Avords  of  early  Avriters,  an  analysis 
of  recent  thought  shows  a  desire  not  to  suppress, 
but  only  to  reorganize,  this  force.  The  claims  of 
democracy  are  often,  indeed,  for  greater  freedom 
of  competition  ;  it  is  sought  to  remove  privileges 
and  monopolies,  to  extend  education,  to  make  it 
possible  for  any  one  Avith  ability  to  challenge  any 
position  in  the  State.  And  the  greatest  social 
bitterness  is  not  between  those  Avho  compete  most 
Avith  each  other,  as  Avorkman  Avith  Avorkman,  or 
employer  Avith  employer,  but  betAveen  classes  Avho 
do  not  compete,  such  as  employer  and  employed, 
and  often  simply  on  the  ground  that  effective  com- 
petition is  so  limited  across  that  line.  The  real 
objection  that  is  summed  up  in  the  bitter  use  of 
the  phrase  laissez-faire  is  to  the  defects  of  a  certain 
orgayiization  of  industrial  competition. 

We  may  indeed  say  that,  properly  understood, 
laissez-faire  is  a  maxim  quite  in  "keeping  Avith 
the  extension  of  State  control,  if  the  form  of 
industry  so  changes  as  to  require  this.  What  is 
the  object  of  the  verb?  In  Smith's  time  it  Avas 
the  individual  Avho  Avas  the  economic  agent ;  then, 
said  Smith,  leave  him  free.  In  Mill's  time  it  Avas 
the  group  ;  then  let  the  group  be  free  to  Avork.  In 
our  time,  for  many  purposes  Avhich  only  economic 
evolution  could  have  revealed,  it  is  the  municipality 
or  the  State  ;  then  let  the  State  be  free  to  do  its 
proper  Avork.  The  object  of  the  verb  can  be  the 
individual,  the  group,  or  the  public  authority  ;  for 
Ave  cannot  fix  tlie  form  of  industry,  or  force  on 
modern  conditions  the  meaning  Avhich  any  maxim 
had  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.     The  laAV  of 


the  land  should  not  suppress,  or  refuse  to  give 
scope  for,  any  kind  of  social  agency  or  force  ;  but, 
in  the  changing  conditions  of  industrial  life,  it 
must  guard  the  rights  and  Avatch  the  limits  of  each 
force  and  agency, 

LiTERATDRB. — A.  Oncken,  Die  ilaxime  Laissez  faireet  laissez 
passer,  Berne,  1886  ;  H.  Higgs,  The  Physiocrats,  London,  1897  ; 
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LAITY,  LAYMEN.— This  article  is  not  con- 
cerned, unless  indirectly,  Avith  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  nature  of  the  Christian  ministry.  It 
deals  only  Avitli  the  position,  rights,  and  duties  of 
those  Christians  Avho  are  not  of  the  official  ministry, 
and  the  latter  Avill  be  referred  to  only  negatively, 
or  in  connexion  Avith  elections  by  the  laity  or 
similar  matters.  A  large  controversy  Avill,  there- 
fore, be  left  entirely  on  one  side.  We  have  to 
consider  Avhat  the  laity  Avere  called  by  the  older 
Christian  Avriters,  and  Avhat  position  they  held  in 
the  divine  society,  especially  Avith  reference  to 
appointments,  to  Avorship  and  the  sacraments,  to 
councils,  and  to  Church  Avork  generally. 

I.  Names  of  the  laity. — In  the  Bible  6  Xao's  is 
used  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  distinguished  from 
their  priests  and  rulers,  in  Mt  26^,  Ac  5-"  etc.,  and 
especially  as  distinguished  from  the  high  priest  and 
the  priests  in  He  5^  7^- "  ;  so,  in  the  OT,  in  Ex  19^^ 
2  Ch  24^",  Similarly,  6  Xa6s  is  frequently  used  in 
the  Greek  liturgies  to  denote  the  congregation  as 
distinguished  from  the  officiating  priest ;  for  an 
early  example  see  Apostolic  Constitutions,  viii.  12 
(at  end) :  '  Let  all  the  people  say.  Amen.'  The 
Latin  liturgies  have  populus  in  a  similar  place,  and 
the  Syriac  liturgies  have  the  Syriac  equivalent 
'amd  (e.g.,  Testament  of  our  Lord,  i.  21,  Avhich  Ave 
possess  only  in  a  Syriac  translation  by  Jacob  of 
Edessa,  c.  A.D.  700).  ElscAvhere  in  Latin  Avritings 
j^lcbs  is  used  for  the  laity,  as  ordinarily  in  Ter- 
tullian,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and  in 
can.  77  of  the  Council  of  Elvira  (c.  A.D.  305). 

From  Aads  is  derived  AaiKo?  (laicus),  which,  however,  is  not 
found  in  the  NT  or  LXX.  In  Clement  of  Rome  (Cor.  i.  40,  a 
passage  which  describes  the  relation  of  the  layman  to  the 
clergy)  a  step  is  taken  (c.  a.d.  95)  towards  the  somewhat  later 
use  of  Aai'K05  as  a  technical  substantive,  '  a  layman ' ;  but  it 
is  there  used  only  as  an  epithet.  The  '  lay-man '  (6  Aaixos 
ai'SpwTTos)  is  Ijound  by  the  lay  ordinances  (tois  Aaiicot?  n-poo-ray- 
liaaiv).  At  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom,  hi.  12,  near  end)  uses  Aaixo;  as  a  substantive,  'a  lay- 
man," in  contrast  to  'presbyter'  and  'deacon,' with  reference 
to  marriage,  clerical  and  lay ;  but  he  also  uses  it  as  an  adjective, 
and  speaks  of  Aai/crj  ajrccrTia  in  Strom,  v.  6,  i.e.  'the  unbelief  of 
the  people.'  Tertullian  also  uses  laicus  for  '  a  laj'man '  (de  Bapt. 
17,  de  Exhort.  Cast.  7),  as  do  the  Roman  clergy  in  a  letter  to 
Cyprian  (Cypr.  Ep.  xxx.  5).  The  substantive  AatKo;  is  found  in 
the  Answers  to  the  Orthodox  ('An-o/cpicreis  Trpb?  opSoSofou!,  §  97), 
which  at  one  time  was  assigned  to  Justin  Martyr,  but  is  cer- 
tainly of  a  somewhat  later  date  ;  and  often  in  the  4th  cent., 
as  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  (now  usuall.v  assigned  in  their 
present  form  to  that  date) :  see  the  Ep.  of  Clement  to  James,  §  5  ; 
in  the  Sacramentary  of  Sarapion  (JThSt  i.  [1899-1900]  101), 
where  a  prayer  is  called  x^i-podcri-a-  Xaixiov  ('  blessing  of  the  lay- 
men'); and  in  the  Apost.  Const,  (e.tj.,  viii.  11  and  28,  where 
KaiKoi  are  opposed  to  '  the  clergy '  [oi  toO  xMipov  or  kAtjpikoi'])  ; 
it  is  also  found  frequently  in  the  Apostolic  Canons.  In  Syriac 
we  find  as  a  rendering  of  Aai/cd?  the  words  'dlmdya  and  'dlmd- 
ndyd,  lit.  'one  of  the  world,'  as  in  the  T'est.  of  our  Lord,  i.  35, 
in  the  litany  which  has  a  suffrage  for  '  the  faithful  laymen ' ; 
see  other  instances  in  R.  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syriacus,  ii. 
(Oxford,  1901)  2900  f. 

Another,  but  less  common,  word  for  'layman'  is  ISiuirri^, 
which  has  sadly  degenerated  in  meaning,  having  become  in 
English  'idiot.'  But  in  classical  Greek  it  means  simplA' 
'private  person.'  Philo  (de  Vit.  31os.  iii.  29,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  169) 
uses  it  to  denote  a  Jew  who  is  not  a  priest.  In  1  Co  li^G.2S(. 
it  probably  means  'one  who  has  not  the  charisma  of  tongues' 
(RVm  ;  see  notes  by  A.  Robertson  and  A.  Plumnier  in  loco  [ICC 
'  1  Cor.,'  Edinburgh,  1911,  pp.  313 f.,  318  f.]).  In  Ac  413  it  means 
'unlearned'  or  'uneducated';  here  Tyndale  and  Coverdale 
render  it  by  '  laj-e  people,'  a  translation  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  our  use  of  the  word  '  layman '  to  denote  one  who  is 
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nol  versed  by  training  in  the  particular  matter  in  hand,  a  sense 
in  which  iSiuiTrji  was  also  used  in  classical  Greek  (see  Liddell 
and  Scott,  S.C.).  The  word  is  similarly  used  in  2  Co  11«.  In 
1  Co  W*>  the  'place  of  the  iSiuItjis'  can  hardly  refer  to  the 
special  seats  occupied  by  laymen  in  the  Christian  assembly 
(below,  §  6).  In  an  interpolation  in  Pr  O*"  cited  in  the  Apost. 
Coiut.  (ii.  03),  t6ii2iToc  is  opposed  to  /Joo-iAeis,  and  means  'the 
kinjt's  subjects ' ;  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  older  Didax- 
calia,  which  the  Canstitutions  incorporate,  here  has  '  rich  and 
poor'  (see  F.  X.  Funk,  Didasc.  et  Const.  Apostolonitn,  Padtr- 
born,  1905,  i.  180).  Isidore  of  Seville,  early  in  the  7th  cent., 
uses  privulus  (as  well  as  laicus)  in  the  sense  of  'layman' 
('nee  privatis  nee  dericis,'  de  Eccl.  Off.  ii.  25). 

Another  name  of  the  laity  is  '  the  brethren  '  (ot  a&eK^ol).  In 
the  Apost.  Const,  ii.  57  (near  the  be(,'iiinin},')  they  are  so  called 
in  contrast  to  the  bishop  and  deacons  (not  in  the  parallel  Didas- 
calia) ;  cf.  ITi  4'*,  where  '  the  brethren  '  means  '  the  whole  com- 
munity.' It  is  a  little  curious  to  note  in  this  connexion  that  in 
Ac  15-'-  "-2  the  expressions  '  the  church,'  '  the  whole  church,"  are 
used  in  contrast  to  '  the  apostles  and  elders.' 

2.  Who  is  a  layman  ? — Hitherto  '  the  laity '  have 
been  spoken  of  ne<;atively,  as  being  those  Chris- 
tians who  are  not  ministers.  But,  owing  to  modern 
conditions,  and  especially  owing  to  the  divisions  of 
Christendom,  some  further  definition  is  necessary. 
For  instance,  in  England,  it  has  been  maintained 
that  every  Englishman  there  resident  is  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  a  layman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
unless  he  is  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon.  Apart, 
however,  from  legal  rights,  every  Christian  com- 
munity is  bound  to  ask  itself  who  are  its  laymen, 
not  only  from  a  negative,  but  also  from  a  po.sitive 
point  of  view.  The  first  step  in  the  definition  has 
usually  been  to  affirm  that  he  must  be  a  baptized 
person,  or  at  least  .a  catechumen  ;  with  regard  to 
the  latter  qualification  we  may  note — and  this  has 
a  bearing  on  the  practice  of  missionary  Churches 
of  the  present  day — that  the  Canons  of  Ilippolytus 
style  catechumens  'Christians'  (can.  x.  ;  ed.  H. 
Achelis,  in  TU,  new  ser.,  Leipzig,  1891,  §  63). 
But  the  question  whether  a  baptized  person  is  a 
layman  belonging  to  a  particular  Christian  com- 
munity is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  A  positive  de- 
finition of  '  laity '  may  perhaps  be  found  in  some 
such  phrase  as  '  those  wlio  (not  being  ministers) 
from  baptism  or  after  baptism  have  been  attached 
to '  that  comnmnity,  and  '  who  have  not  by  any 
overt  act  declared  their  dissent  from  its  com- 
munion.' This  does  not  raise  the  question  of  '  full 
membership,'  by  which  is  often  meant  the  status 
of  a  communicant. 

3.  The  priesthood  of  the  laity. — This,  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  l)e  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
is  nevertheless  asserted  of  Christians  in  1  P  2^-* 
and  Rev  1".  They  are  a  '  holy  priesthood,  to  offer 
up  spiritual  sacrifices  ...  a  royal  priesthood,  a 
holy  nation.'  Christ  'made  us  [all  Christians]  to 
be  a  kingdom,  to  be  priests  unto  his  Cod  and 
Father.'  The  same  thing  had  been  asserted  with 
equal  emphasis  of  the  Jews  in  Ex  19® :  '  Ye  shall 
be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy 
nation.'  The  NT  asserts  in  the  first  place  the 
priesthood  of  our  Lord  (e.g.,  in  Wehxev^s,  pas.sim), 
and  then,  as  derived  therefrom,  the  priesthood  of 
His  people.  In  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
Christianity  is  a  sacerdotal  system.  But  this  must 
not  be  misunderstood.  It  does  not  mean  that 
the  Christian  ministry  is  vicarious,  and  that  its 
ministers  take  the  place  of  the  people  in  approach- 
ing God.  "When,  therefore,  J.  B.  Lightfoot  says, 
perhaps  rather  hastily  (Essay  on  'The  Christian 
Ministry,'  PhUippians,  ed.  London,  1903,  pp.  181, 
185),  that  Christianity  '  has  no  sacerdotal  system,' 
he  means,  as  he  himself  most  truly  explains  (16.), 
that  '  it  interposes  no  sacrificial  tribe  or  cla.ss 
between  God  and  man,  by  whose  intervention 
.nlone  God  is  reconciled  and  man  forgiven.  Each 
individual  member  holds  personal  communion  Avith 
the  Divine  Head.  To  Him  immediately  he  is  re- 
sponsible, and  from  Him  directly  he  obtains  pardon 
and  draws  strengtii.  .  .  .  As  individuals,  all  Chris- 
tians are  priests  alike.'    For  the  same  view  of  the 


priesthood  of  the  laily  see  C.  Gore,  The  Church 
mid  the  Ministry*,  p.  76  fl". 

Let  us  consider  one  practical  result  of  this  NT 
doctrine.  It  follows,  as  tiie  ancient  liturgies  so 
often  assert,  that  tiie  laity  otter  the  Christian 
sacrifice  of  j)rayer  and  praise  equally  with  tiie 
officiating  minister,  though  he  is  or  may  be  the 
instrument  by  which  they  otter  it,  for  it  would 
ordinarily  be  inconvenient  if  all  jieople  spoke  at 
once  in  Christian  worship.  Tills  fact  is  the 
rationale  of  the  'Amen'  or  'So  \>g  it'  by  which 
the  laity  audibly  'seal'  the  prayers  and  praises. 
Jerome  compares  tlie  Amen  of  tlic  i)eop!e  at  Kome 
to  a  thunder-clap,  so  loud  and  hearty  was  it : 

'  Ubi  sic  ad  similitudinem  caelestis  tonitrui  Aii\^i  reboat,  et 
vacua  idolorum  templa  quatiunturV  {Com.  on  Galatians, 
Proooni.  in  lib.  ii.). 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  '  prayers  in  common ' 
of  wliicli  Justin  (Apol.  i.  65)  and  Augustine  ('com- 
munis oratio,'  Ep.  Iv.  34  Ben.  [cxix.]  ad  Inquis. 
Januarii)  speak,  and  whicli  must  have  involved 
some  audible  jiartaking  by  the  laity  in  tlie  suppli- 
cati<m  (see  lNTEltCE.S.SlON  [Liturgical];.  Such  also 
are  the  litanies  and  hymns  (especially  the  Sanctus) 
whicli  became  common  at  least  from  tlie  4th  cent, 
onwards.  In  the  Test,  of  our  Lord  tiie  whole 
people  are  bidden  to  repeat  with  tiie  bisliop  part 
of  the  central  act  of  the  Eucharist  (i.  21),  a 
direction  with  wliich  we  may  compare  the  old 
custom  of  '  concelebration '  (priests  audibly  cele- 
brating the  Eucharist  along  with  the  bi.shop). 
All  this  is  evidence  of  tiie  universality  of  the 
doctrine  that  every  Christian  layman  possesses  a 
priesthood. 

The  same  teaching  is  much  emphasized  by  tiie 
Fathers.  In  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  Justin 
Martyr  [Dial.  116  f.),  quoting  Mai  P',  dwells  on 
the  fact  that  all  Christians  'are  the  true  iiigli- 
priestly  race  of  God,'  and  tiiat  the  Eucharist  is 
ottered  by  '  Christians  in  all  places  tiiroughout  the 
world.'  He  speaks  similarly,  addressing  Jews,  of 
the  Jewish  sacrifices  being  ofiered  '  b}'  you  and  by 
those  priests  of  yoars.'  So,  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  Iren.Tus  (Hccr.  IV.  viii.  3,  V.  xxxiv.  3) 
says  that  '  all  the  righteous  possess  the  sacerdotal 
rank' and  that  'all  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  are 
Levites  and  priests ' ;  and,  a  little  later,  Tertullian 
[dc  Exhort.  Cast.  7)  asks,  '  Are  not  even  we  laics 
priests?'  (this  work  was  written  after  his  secession 
to  Montanism).  In  the  3rd  cent.  Origen  (Horn.  9 
in  Lev.  §  1)  says  to  the  layman  in  general  : 

'  Dost  thou  not  know  that  the  priesthood  (sacerdutiiim)  is 
given  to  thee  also,  that  is,  to  all  the  church  of  God  and  the 
people  of  believers?  [he  quotes  1  P  29].  Thou  hast,  therefore, 
the  priesthood  because  thou  art  a  priestly  (sacerdotal! s)  race 
[cf.  Justin  above],  and  so  thou  oughtest  to  offer  to  God  the 
sacrifice  (hostiam)  of  praise,  of  prayer,  of  pity,  of  modesty,  of 
justice,  of  holiness.' 

In  the  4th  cent.  Jerome  declares  {c.  Lncif.  4) 
that  the  priesthood  of  the  layman  is  his  baptism 
('sacerdotiuiii  laici,  id  est,  baptisma');  he  uses 
the  word  '  baptism '  in  the  full  sense  of  the  com- 
plete rite.^  So  Augustine  {dc  Civ.  Dei,  XVII.  v.  5) 
says,  '  He  gives  the  name  priesthood  to  the  very 
people  who.se  priest  is  the  mediator  of  God  and 
man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus'  (he  quotes  1  P  2^). 
Many  other  such  passages  might  be  cited.  The 
teaching  was  common  to  all  ages. 

Tiie  doctrine  that  all  Christian  people  are  priests 
does  not,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  mean  that  tiiere 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  ministerial  priesthood.  The 
whole  nation  of  Israel  were  priests,  and  yet  Aaron 
and  his  sons  had  a  special  or  ministerial  priesthood. 
And  so,  without  discussing  controverted  questions, 
we  may  conclude  that  there  is  at  least  no  contra- 

1  It  has  often  been  held  that  the  priesthood  of  the  laitv  is 
given  to  the  baptized,  not  at  the  immersion,  but  at  the  laying 
on  of  hands  or  confirmation  (A.  J.  Mason,  Relation  of  Confirma- 
tion to  Baptism,  London,  1891,  p.  402 f.).  But  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  distinguish  thus  sharply  between  different  parts 
of  what  was  originally  one  rite. 
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diction  involved  in  the  assertion  of  the  same 
characteristic  in  Christianity.  The  confusion  of 
minister  and  layman  as  to  function  is  such  dra^ia 
('want  of  order')  as  the  author  of  the  Apost. 
Const,  so  eloquently  protests  against  (viii.  31,  46). 
Clement  of  Kome  (c.  A.D.  95)  says  that  the  Chris- 
tian ministers  are  '  rulers '  and  *  presbyters ' 
(■r]yovfjLevoL,  irporjyov/xevoi,  TrpecrjSiJTepoi),  to  whom  the 
laity  are  to  be  subject  (inroTaffadfievoi)  and  to  give 
reverence  (Co7:  i.  1,  21).  Hermas,  a  little  later, 
calls  the  clergy  'the  rulers'  {irporiyov/j.ei'oi,  Vis.  ii. 
2,  iii.  9).  The  same  nomenclature  is  found  in  He 
237. 17. 24^  and  also  in  1  Th  5^^,  where  the  ministers 
are  '  they  that  are  over  you '  {irpol'a-ra/j^povs  vfiQv). 
See,  further,  §  5. 

4.  Election  of  bishops  and  clergy  by  laity. — 
Under  this  head  Ave  have  to  consider  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  Church  played  by  laymen. 
We  note  that  in  Ac  6^-  ^  the  people  choose,  but  the 
apostles  appoint  (ct.  iTnaKi\pa<x6e  and  i^eKi^avro  with 
KaTaarrjao/j.ei').  The  laity  elected  the  Seven  and 
placed  them  before  the  apostles,  who  laid  hands 
on  them  with  prayer.  And  this  was  the  ancient 
method  of  appointment,  though  the  details  might 
vary.  In  the  Didache  (§  15,  c.  A.D.  120?)  tiie 
writer  bids  the  people  to  elect  {xeLpoTov/iaare)  for 
themselves  bishops  and  deacons,  i.e.  the  local 
ministry  ;  nothing  is  said  of  the  appointment  of 
the  itinerant  'apostles  and  prophets.'  It  must 
here  be  remembered  that  x^'-po'rovetv  does  not  neces- 
sarily carry  with  it  the  idea  of  ordination  by  the 
persons  electing  (see  below).  Early  in  the  4th 
cent,  popular  election  is  much  insisted  on  by 
Athanasius.  He  quotes  (Apol.  c.  Arian.  6)  a  letter 
of  the  Egyptian  bishops  which  says  that  he  was 
elected  (a.d.  326)  '  by  a  majority  of  our  body  [the 
bishops]  in  the  sight  and  with  the  acclamation  of 
all  the  people,'  in  order  to  refute  a  calumny  of  the 
Arians  that  he  was  clandestinely  consecrated  by 
six  or  seven  bishops  unknown  to  the  laity. 
Gregoiy  of  Nazianzus  (Orat.  xxi.  8)  says  that 
Athanasius  was  elected  '  by  the  vote  of  the  whole 
people,  not  in  the  evil  fashion  which  has  since 
prevailed,  nor  by  means  of  bloodshed  and  oppres- 
sion ;  but  in  an  apostolic  and  spiritual  manner,  he 
is  led  up  to  the  throne  of  St.  Mark.'  He  means, 
no  doubt,  that  this  was  the  ancient  method  of 
election.  The  same  practice  is  seen  in  the  Church 
Orders— e.(7.,  in  the  Test,  of  our  Lord  (i.  20),  which 
speaks  very  emphatically  about  the  election  of 
bishops  ('  being  chosen  by  all  the  people  according 
to  the  will  of  the  Holy  Ghost '),  and  somewhat  less 
so  about  presbyters  ('testified  to  by  all  the  people,' 
i.  29)  and  deacons  ('  chosen  as  has  been  said  above,' 
i,  33).  The  other  Church  Orders  make  similar 
provisions  (Canons  of  Hippoli/tus,  can.  ii.  [ed. 
Achelis,  §  7],  Verona  Latin  Fragments  of  Didas- 
calia,  etc.,  ed.  E.  Hauler,  Leipzig,  1900,  p.  103, 
Egijptian  Church  Order,  §  31  [ed.  H.  Tattam,  The 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  London,  1848,  p.  32], 
Ethiopic  Church  Order,  §  21,  Apost.  Const,  viii.  4).' 
We  find  the  same  regulations  in  the  Galilean  code 
known  as  the  Statuta  Ecclesice  Antiqua,  perhaps 
made  by  Cajsarius  of  Aries,  c.  A.D.  500  (formerly 
cited  as  the  canons  of  a  supposed  Fourth  Council 
of  Carthage,  A.D.  398).  In  can.  22  it  is  directed 
that  a  bishop  is  not  to  ordain  any  one  without  the 
advice  of  his  clergy,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  seek 
the  assent  {conniventiam)  and  testimony  of  tlie 
citizens— a  phrase  which  has  a  bearing  on  a  well- 
known  dictum  of  St.  Cyprian  (see  below,  §  8  ;  for 
a  translation  of  the  Statuta  see  C.  J.  Hefele, 
Councils,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1871-96,  ii.  41011'.). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  were  at  an  early 
date  deprived  of  this  right.  The  Council  of 
Laodicea  (c.  A.D.  380)  says  that  'the  choice  of 
those  to  be  appointed  to  the  priesthood  shall  not 
rest  with   the   multitude'  (can.   13).     This  move- 


ment may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  State  and  its  officials  after  the  time 
of  Constantine,  and  it  may  have  also  been  due  to 
the  interpretation  placed  in  the  East  on  the  4th 
canon  of  Nicsea  (A.D.  325),  which  says  that  the 
bishop  is  to  be  appointed  (KadiaraadaL)  by  the  com- 
provincial bishops,  three  of  whom  at  least  shall 
meet.  The  first  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  a  col- 
lection made  c.  A.D.  400,  though  some  of  them  are 
doubtless  older,  has  a  similar  provision,  but  with 
xeipoToveiffdu}.^  The  Nicene  rule  was  understood 
by  the  second  Council  of  Nicsea,  the  '  7th  Ecu- 
menical' (A.D.  787,  can.  3),  as  meaning  that  only 
the  bishops  could  elect,  and  it  forbids,  with  refer- 
ence to  Apost.  Canon  31,  the  election  of  a  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon  i:)roceeding  from  a  secular  prince  ; 
but  the  Latins  at  first  interpreted  the  Nicene  canon 
to  refer  to  the  confirmation  of  election  and  con- 
secration to  the  episcopate  by  the  comprovincial 
bishops  (Hefele,  op.  cit.  i.2  [1894]  385  f.).  And  this 
is  probably  the  real  meaning.  A  bishop,  before 
being  consecrated,  must  be  approved  by  the  people 
(and  clergy)  whom  he  is  to  serve,  and  also  by  the 
bishops  of  the  province.  This  is  the  true  reason 
(one  can  hardly  doubt)  of  the  ancient  rule  about 
the  three  bishops  consecrating  tlie  elect.  At  a 
later  date  it  was  suggested  that  this  was  to  remove 
all  fear  of  invalidity  in  the  position  of  any  one  of 
the  consecrators  ;  but  this  could  hardly  have  been 
a  consideration  at  so  early  a  date.  Three  bishops, 
or,  as  Apost.  Canon  1  says,  '  two  or  three,'  must 
come  together  to  the  election  that  they  may  signify 
the  assent  of  the  comprovincials. 

In  Western  Europe,  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne onwards,  the  election  by  the  laity  to 
bishoprics  was  represented  by  the  sovereign's 
nomination,  or  in  England  in  Anglo-Saxon  times 
by  that  of  the  Witenagemot.  But  patronage  of 
benefices  by  laymen  became  very  common.  This 
was  exercised  (a)  by  an  individual,  who  originally, 
in  many  cases,  was,  or  represented,  the  founder  of 
the  church  ;  or  (b)  by  a  corporation  external  to  the 
benefice,  for  the  same  reason  ;  or  (c)  by  the  persons 
to  be  ministered  to,  either  as  a  whole  body — rarely 
in  the  Anglican,  but  normally  at  the  present  day 
in  the  Presbyterian,  polity — or  through  representa- 
tives chosen  by  them.  The  system  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  is  a  variation  of  the  last  method. 
When  a  benefice  is  vacant,  a  nomination  to  it  is 
made  by  a  patronage  committee,  consisting  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  three  persons  nominated  by 
the  diocese,  and  three  persons  appointed  by  the 
parish  where  the  vacancy  had  occurred.  In  all 
Episcopal  bodies  the  bishop  has,  at  least  in  theory, 
a  power  of  veto  on  elections  to  parishes,  though 
there  is  usually  an  appeal  to  the  metropolitan  or  to 
the  comprovincial  bishops  if  he  refuse  to  institute  ; 
but  in  the  Church  of  England  tiiis  veto  can  be 
exercised  only  with  considerable  difficulty. 

The  share  of  the  laity  in  appointing  bishops,  etc., 
in  the  present  day  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
conspectus. 

(«)  Anglican  Communion  (see  further  details  in  art. '  Diocesan 
Bisliop.'by  E.  A.  Welch  in  the  Proper  Book  Dictionary,  London, 
1912,  p.  279  ff.). — In  England  and  IValcs  the  sovereign  issues  a 
congid'Uirc,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Slinister  nominates 
a  person  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  who  elect,  and 
the  election  is  confirmed  by  the  metropolitan ;  if  there  is  no 
dean  and  chapter,  the  sovereign  nominates  directly.  In  India 
the  sovereitrn  acts  on  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  In  Scotland  a  bishop  is  elected  by  a  special  body  chosen 
ad  hoc,  consisting  of  two  chambers  of  presbyters  and  laity  of 
the  diocese,  and  for  his  election  a  simple  majority  in  either 
chamber  is  necessary  ;  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  compro- 
vincial bishops  is  required  to  confirm  the  election,  and,  unless 
it  be  thus  confirmed,  proceedings  must  begin  again.  In  Ireland 
the  system  is  similar  (except  in  the  case  of  the  diocese  of 
Armagh,  where  an  abnormal  procedure  takes  place),  but  the 

1  This  word,  which  often  means  'elect,' apparently  in  these 
canons  means  '  ordain,'  as  the  2nd  canon  says  that  a  presbyter 
and  deacon  and  the  other  clergy  (xAripiicoO  are  to  be  '  ordained ' 
(yfipoTOi/eicrea))  by  one  bisViop. 
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majority  roust  be  one  of  two-third:i ;  in  some  cases  I  lie  clioice, 
or  the  selection  from  certain  names,  is  left  to  the  bishoiw  (see 
the  ConstUtttian  of  the  Church  0/  Ireland,  Dublin,  IDUD,  vi.  5). 
In  Canada,  yew  Zealand,  Australia,  and  S.  Africa  the  system 
is  similar,  witli  some  variations  of  detail,  especially  as  to  the 
majority  required  in  the  different  orders  ;  in  S.  Africa  the 
electing  body  is  a  special  one,  called  the  'Elective  Assembly'  ; 
the  clergy  elect,  and  the  laity  assent.  In  the  L'nited  States  of 
America  a  like  practice  is  in  vo^fue  for  the  ordinary  diocesan 
bishoprics,  but  to  the  ' missioiiarj'  bishoprics'  the  House  of 
Bishops  appoints.  'Ea.ch  diocesan  '  convention  '  (synod)  makes 
its  own  rules  for  election.  In  all  the  non-established  branches 
of  the  Anglican  federation  the  assent  of  the  laity  is  required  to 
an  episcopal  election. 

(6)  Roman  Communion. — The  laity  appear  to  have  no  official 
share  in  the  election  of  bishops,  but  in  countries  where  a  con- 
cordat with  the  pope  is  in  force,  as  was  the  case  till  recently  in 
France,  the  sovereign  or  the  State  norahiales. 

(c)  Eastern  Orthodox  Communion. — Here  the  laity  usually 
have  a  voice  in  electing  bishops,  though  the  practice  differs  in 
different  countries;  for  a  detailed  account  see  M.  G.  Dampier, 
2'he  Organization  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Churches,  London, 
1910  (which,  however,  does  not  give  information  about  the 
patriarchates  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  ;  those 
seem  to  follow  Constantinople  closely).  In  the  iiatriarchate  of 
Constantinople  the  bishops  of  the  Holy  Synod  and  the  laity 
elect  the  patriarch  ;  the  whole  assembly  selects  three  names, 
and  the  bishops  choose  one  of  them.  A  mixed  council  of 
bishops  and  laymen  attend  to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  patri- 
archate. A  diocesan  bishop  is  appointed  by  the  Holy  Synod, 
which  consists  of  bishops  only.  'The  laity  must  be  consulted 
before  the  bishop  appoints  a  parish  priest,  or  the  parish  priest 
appoints  a  deacon  ;  and  each  parish  has  a  lay  committee  for 
parochial  affairs.  In  Russia  the  Holy  Synod — which  here  con- 
sists of  bishops,  a  few  archimandrites  (heads  of  monasteries), 
two  representatives  of  the  parish  clergy,  and  the  Tsar's  pro- 
curator (a  layman  who  has  no  vote  in  doctrinal  matters,  but  is 
the  connecting  link  between  Church  and  State) — submits  three 
names  for  bishoprics  to  the  Tsar,  who  selects  one.  The  parish 
priests  are  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and  tlie  clergy  and  laymen 
of  eai-h  parish  appoint  a  layman  to  administer  the  finances.  In 
Cj/priis  the  clergy  and  laity  elect  the  bishops.  Tlie  Synod  con- 
sists of  bishops  only,  for  managing  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In 
Mount  Sinai  the  archbishop  is  elected  by  the  monks.  In 
Greece  the  Holy  Synod  (consisting  of  bishops  only)  submits 
three  names  for  bishoprics  to  the  king,  who  selects  one. 
Priests  and  deacons  are  appointed  by  the  bishop  after  consult- 
ing their  laymen.  The  king  appoints  a  commissioner  (ejrtVpo- 
TTos)  to  attend  the  Holy  Synod,  but  he  has  no  vote.  In 
Rwiiania  the  bishops  are  elected  by  the  other  bishops  and  by 
(lay)  members  of  Parliament.  In  S/'rvia  they  are  elected  by  the 
synod  of  bishops,  but  the  metropolitan  of  Belgrade  is  elected  by 
the  bishops  and  the  chief  clergy  and  lay  officials  of  the  country. 
In  Montenegro  the  metropolitan  is  nominated  by  the  king ; 
priests  are  appointed  by  the  metropolitan.  There  are  no  other 
bishops  besides  the  metropolitan.  In  Bulgaria  the  laity  have  a 
share  in  the  election  of  the  exarch  and  of  the  other  bishops,  and 
also  of  the  parish  priests.  In  Austria-Hungary  practice  varies. 
The  metropolitan  of  Karlowitz  is  appointed  by  a  mixed  body, 
but  the  bishops  of  the  metropolitanate  appoint  to  the  other 
bishoprics ;  while  in  Hcrmannst.idt  both  metropolitan  and 
bishops  are  elected  by  a  mixed  body.  The  metropolitan  and 
bishops  in  Dalmatia  are  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

(rf)  Armeni<in  Communiooi. — For  details  see  SI.  Ormanian, 
Church  of  Armenia,  ch.  xxxi.(Eng.  tr.,  Lon'ion,  1912,  p.  151  ff.). 
In  most  countries  the  Armenian  parish  jiriests  are  elected  by 
the  parishioners  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  laity  have  no  voice 
in  the  selection  of  priests  ordained  in  monasteries.  The 
'catholici'  of  Sis  and  Aghthamar,  the  patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
Kople  and  Jerusalem  (patriarchs  are  of  inferior  rank  to  the 
catholici  among  the  Armenians),  and  the  diocesan  bishops  are 
elected  by  mixed  councils  of  laymen  and  clergy,  the  former 
largely  preponderating.  In  Russia  the  influence  of  the  laity  is 
much  less.  '  The  government  permits  the  existence  of  "lay 
councils  (ephorates)  [of  parishes],  but  it  has  done  away  with  the 
diocesan  councils,  whose  prerogatives  have  been  transferred  to 
a  synod  and  to  consistories  made  up  of  ecclesiastics  '  (Ormanian, 
p.  153). 

(e)  East  Syrian  or  Nestorian  Communion.— The  laity  have 
an  indirect  share  in  clerical  appointments.  The  bishops  are 
supposed  to  ordain  a  parish  priest  only  when  the  parishioners 
elect  him,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  generally  consult  their 
wishes ;  but  ordinations  without  '  titles '  or  cures  of  souls  as- 
signed are  somewhat  frequent.  In  the  case  of  bishoprics,  a 
vacancy  is  usually  fUled  from  the  late  bishop's  nephews  or 
cousins,  as  the  office  can  be  held  only  by  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  as  '  Nazirites' ;  of  these  there  are  sometimes  more 
than  one,  and  the  laity  are  supposed  to  choose  from  them  a 
successor.  See  A.  J.  JIaclean  and  W.  H.  Browne,  The  Catholicos 
of  the  East  and  his  People,  London,  1S92,  pp.  186ff.,  205  f. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ancient  share  of  the  laity  in  electing  to  ministerial 
offices  has  remained,  though  more  or  less  altered, 
in  a  large  part  of  Christendom  till  the  present  tinie. 

5.  The    laity    and    the    sacraments. ^(a)    The 

Eucharist. — No    real    instance    has    been    found, 

except  in  some  heretical  or  separated  bodies,  of  a 

layman  being   allowed   to  celebrate  the  Euchar- 
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ist,  even  in  cases  of  emergency.  In  connexion 
with  tliis  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  repeat  the 
caution  that  ei'xaptffTeti'  is  sometimes  used  in  Chris- 
tian antiquity  in  the  sense  of  'saying  grace'  or 
'  asking  a  blessing '  at  a  meal,  and  tiiat  it  does  not 
always  mean  '  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist.' 

The  I8tli  canon  of  Nica^a  (a.d.  3'25)  as.serts  that 
even  deacons  have  not  the  power  of  '  otlering,'  i.e. 
of  celebrating,  tlie  Eucharist^  (tol-s  i^ovaiav  fi^ 
Ixovrai  irpo<T<pipiiv),  while  presbyters  are  expressly 
called  '  those  wiio  offer '  (toij  irpoa<t>ipov<ri).  The 
same  tiling  is  foiinil  in  the  Churcli  Orders,  where 
tlie  bishop  and  the  presbyter  are  expressl)'  recog- 
nized as  being  capable  of  celebrating  the  Eucharist 
(for  the  presbyter,  of.  Apost.  Const,  iii.  20,  vii.  26, 
Ethiopic  Didosralia,  §  16,  Test,  of  our  Lord,  i.  31), 
while  the  deacon  is  explicitly  forbidden  to  do  so 
[Apost.  Const,  viii.  46)  ;  cf.  the  repeated  statement 
that  a  deacon  is  not  ordained  to  the  priesthood — 
wliich  would  have  been  meaningless  if  the  deacons 
had  not  been  pushing  their  claims  (Test,  of  our 
Lord,  i.  38  ;  Utatuta  EcclesicB  Antiquu,  §  4  ;  Egyp. 
Ch.  Order,  §  33  ;  Ethiop.  Ch.  Order,  §  24  ;  Verona 
Fragments  of  Didascalui,  ed.  Hauler,  p.  109). 
But,  if  a  deacon  could  not  celebrate  the  Eucharist, 
a  fortiori  a  layman  could  not  do  so. 

Nor  was  this  a  prohibition  invented  in  the  4th 
century.  Not  only  is  there  no  evidence  of  a  lay- 
man inside  the  Clairch  celebrating  the  Eucharist 
in  ante-Nicene  times,  but  Tertullian,  in  a  work 
written  before  his  secession  {de  Prcescr.  adv. 
Ilcer.  41),  by  implication  strongly  repudiates 
such  a  theory.  He  condemns  the  heretical  sects 
because  they  confused  the  functions  of  laity  and 
ministry. 

'  To-day  one  man  is  their  bishop,  to-morrow  another ;  to- 
day he  is  a  deacon  who  to-morrow  is  a  reader ;  to-day  he  is  a 
presbyter  who  to-morrow  is  a  layman.  For  even  on  laymen  do 
they  impose  the  functions  of  priesthood.' 
With  this  it  is  instructive  to  compare  the  same 
writer's  language  after  his  secession.  In  de 
Exhort.  Cast.  7,  after  saying  that  all  laymen  are 
priests  (see  above,  §  3),  he  continues  : 

'It  is  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  honour  which 
has  acquired  sanctity  through  the  joint  session  {co^isess^is)  of 
the  Urder,  which  has  established  the  difference  between  the 
Order  and  the  laity.  Accordingly,  where  there  is  no  joint 
session  of  the  ecclesiastical  Order,  you  offer  [see  above],  and 
baptize  (tinguis),  and  are  priest,  alone  for  yourself.  .  .  .  You 
have  the  right  of  a  priest  in  your  own  person,  in  cases  of 
necessity.' 

Here  Tertullian,  writing  in  his  later  days,  claims 
for  a  layman,  if  necessity  urges,  the  right  inter 
alia  to  celebrate  Holy  Communion. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  in  this  respect  Mon- 
tanism  was  conservative  of  an  old  custom  which 
had  elsewhere  died  otit,  owing  to  the  supposed 
increase  of  '  sacerdotal '  feeling  in  the  Church. 
But,  whatever  Montauism  was,  it  was  not,  and 
did  not  profess  to  be,  conservtttive.  Such,  indeed, 
is  not  the  characteristic  of  any  movement  which 
magnifies  '  charismatic '  powers.  jNIontanism  pro- 
fessed to  have  received  a  new  inspiration  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  rather  despised  than  honoured 
old  existing  customs.  See,  further,  a  long  in- 
vestigation in  Gore,  op.  cit.  pp.  184-196,  and 
Appended  Note  H  on  Montanism  (pp.  355-359). 

(6)  Baptism. — Had  we  no  history  to  guide  us, 
we  mi"ht  have  imagined  that,  if  the  laity  could 
not  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  neither  could  they 
baptize.  And  yet,  though  Christian  opinion  has 
not  been  unanimous  on  the  subject,  the  great 
majority  have  held  that,  in  cases  of  necessity,  a 
layman,  and  even  a  laywoman,  may  rightly 
baptize. 

It  is  not  quite  conclusive  that  the  apostles  did 

1  For  this  meaning  of  Trpoa-(j>ep(iv  or  ava^epdv  see  the  present 
uTiter's  The  Ancient  Church  OrdtTS  (Cambridge,  1910),  p.  48  f. 
These  words  sometimes  mean  '  to  bring  the'  oblation  to  the 
bishop'  (16.  and  Ancyra  [a.d.  314],  can.  2  ;  but  the  latter  haa 
'  to  offer  the  bread  and  the  cup '). 
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not,  as  a  rule,  themselves  baptize,  though  they 
laid  on  hands  after  baptism.  St.  Paul  says  that 
it  was  not  his  usual  custom  to  baptize  (1  Co  1"^-) ; 
St.  Peter  commanded  Cornelius  and  his  company 
to  be  baptized  (Ac  10'*^).  It  is  also  not  quite 
certain,  though  it  is  probable,  that  the  apostles 
did  not  themselves  baptize  all  the  three  thousand 
converts  in  Ac  2^^ ;  if  they  did  not  do  so,  lay 
brethren  must  have  baptized,  since  there  was  as 
yet  no  ministry  other  than  the  Twelve.  But, 
though  the  NT  evidence  is  not  quite  conclusive, 
opinion  from  early  times  favoured  lay  baptism. 
TertuUian  {de  Bapt.  17)  allows  it  to  deacons  and 
laymen,  but  not  to  women  ;  in  de  Virg.  Vel.  9 
also  he  forbids  women  to  baptize.  But  we  may 
note  that  his  argument  in  the  former  passage, 
that  '  what  is  equally  received  can  be  equally 
given,'  if  valid,  should  refer  to  women  no  less  than 
to  men.  The  older  Didascalia  (3rd  cent.  ;  iii. 
12 ;  Funk,  i.  210)  allows  it  to  deacons,  but  (iii.  9 ; 
Funk,  i.  198)  forbids  it  to  women  ;  the  permission 
to  deacons  is  not  found  in  the  parallel  Apost. 
Const.,  which  here  incorporate  the  Didasccdia. 
The  Spanish  Council  of  Elvira  (c.  A.D.  305)  says 
that  a  catechumen  on  a  sea  voyage  or  in  a  place 
where  there  is  no  church  near  can  be  baptized  in 
great  illness  by  a  layman  who  has  not  apostatized 
or  been  a  bigamist  (can.  38),  and  similarly  allows 
a  deacon  on  some  occasions  to  '  rule  '  a  congrega- 
tion— apparently  in  a  country  district — and  to 
baptize  (can.  77) ;  but  in  all  these  cases  confirma- 
tion by  the  bishop  is  to  follow  unless  the  baptized 
person  dies.  The  Test,  of  our  Lord  (c.  A.D.  350?) 
allows  deacons  to  baptize  (ii.  10).  Jerome  (c. 
Lucif.  9)  says  that,  'if  necessity  so  be,  even  lay- 
men may,  and  frequently  do,  baptize.'  Augustine 
(c.  Ep.  Parmen.  II.  xiii.  [29])  says  that  baptism  by 
a  layman,  '  if  necessity  urges,  is  either  no  sin  or  a 
venial  one.'  But  he  appears  to  be  a  little  doubt- 
ful about  the  matter.  The  Statuta  Ecclesice 
Antiqua  (caxi.  100),  by  saying  that  'a  woman  may 
not  baptize,'  probably  imply  that  a  man,  even  if 
a  layman,  can  do  so.  Isidore  of  Seville  very 
grudgingly  says  that  lay  baptism  is  for  the  most 
part  allowed,  but  only  when  a  person  is  in  ex- 
tremis (de  Eccl.  Off.  ii.  25). 

A  striking  case,  which  brings  in  other  considerations  of 
importance,  occurred  in  the  4th  century.  The  famous  Athan- 
asius  is  said,  when  a  boy,  to  have  administered  baptism 
in  play.  This  was  observed  by  Alexander,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  (Alexandria),  who,  on  hearing  that  the  proper  words 
had  been  used,  forbade  re-baptism,  but  administered  confirma- 
tion. For  this  story  see  Sozomen  {HE  ii.  17)  and  Rufinus  (HE 
i.  14) ;  Socrates  {HE  i.  15)  alludes  to  it  without  mentioning 
Alexander's  action.  Whether  the  story  is  historic  or  not,  it  is 
instructive  as  showing  that  the  historians  treated  lay  baptism 
as  an  actual  and  not  unusual  fact.  On  the  other  question,  that 
of  'intention,'  Alexander's  decision  is  much  more  doubtful. 

We  find  that  a  contrary  opinion  as  to  lay  bap- 
tism was  not  unknown  in  the  4th  century.  Even 
a  deacon  is  forbidden  to  baptize  in  the  Apost. 
Const,  viii.  28,  46,  and  so  are  the  laity  and  minor 
oi'ders  in  iii.  10  f.,  and  women  in  iii.  9  ;  of  baptism 
by  women  it  is  said  that '  there  is  no  small  peril  to 
those  who  undertake  it,  for  it  is  dangerous,  or, 
rather,  wicked  and  impious.'  The  Ethiopic  Didasc- 
alia (§  13 f.)  also  negatives  lay  baptism;  this 
manual  is  largely  derived  from  the  Constitutions. 

We  may  notice  opinion  on  this  question  in  later 
times.  In  the  mediseval  West  lay  baptism  was 
fully  and  officially  recognized  and,  in  cases  of 
necessity,  encouraged.  Midwives  were  instructed 
how  to  baptize  infants  when  in  danger  of  death. 
This  is  the  present  attitude  of  the  Roman  Com- 
munion. It  was  also  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to  1604. 
Lay  baptism  was  extremely  common.  The  Sarum 
manual  provided  for  it,  as  did  the  English  Prayer 
Books  of  1549,  1552,  and  1559.  The  rubrics  before 
the  Office  of  Private  Baptism  in  these  three  books 


say  that  baptism  is  to  be  administered  by  laymen 
only  when  '  great  need  shall  compel,'  but  tliat,  if 
so,  they  '  that  be  present '  are  to  '  call  upon  God 
for  his  grace,  and  say  the  Lord's  prayer,  if  the 
time  will  suffer.  And  then  one  of  them  shall 
name  the  child,  and  dip  him  in  the  water,  or  pour 
water  upon  him,  saying,'  etc.  After  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference,  however,  as  a  concession  to 
Puritan  feeling,  a  change  was  made  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  since  1604  only  an  official  minister  has 
been  explicitly  recognized  therein.  Yet  we  notice 
that  in  the  questions  directed  in  the  Prayer  Book 
to  be  asked  at  private  baptism  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion. First  they  that  bring  the  child  are  asked 
by  whom  he  was  baptized,  and  who  was  present ; 
then  '  because  some  things  essential  to  this  Sacra- 
ment may  happen  to  be  omitted,'  the  persons  are 
asked  with  what  matter  and  words  the  child  was 
baptized.  The  implication  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  status  of  the  baptizer  is  not  one  of  the  '  things 
essential.'  Lay  baptism  has  never  been  forbidden 
in  England,  and  has  been  a  continuous  custom. 
Hooker  has  defended  its  validity,  even  if  ad- 
ministered by  women  (Eccles.  Polity,  v.  61  f.  ;  this 
book  was  first  published  in  1597),  and  his  great 
influence  has  prevailed,  though  not  quite  univers- 
ally, to  this  day.  The  English  law-courts  (in 
1809,  Kemp  v.  Wickes,  and  in  1841,  Mastin  v. 
Escott  ;  see  J.  H.  Blunt  and  W.  G.  F.  Phillimore, 
Book  of  Church  Law^,  London,  1899)  have  upheld 
the  same  view. 

To  the  Eastern  mind  the  matter  has  presented 
itself  in  a  different  way.  A  Western  can  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  irregular  and  what  is 
invalid,  and  is  accustomed  to  the  saying  '  fieri  non 
debet,  factum  valet.'  But  an  Eastern  makes  no 
such  distinction  ;  to  him  '  irregular '  and  '  invalid  ' 
mean  the  same  thing.  Quite  irrespectively  of  the 
validity  of  the  Western  Orders,  the  question  has 
arisen  in  the  East  whether  Western  baptisms  are 
irregular,  and  therefore  (to  the  Eastern)  invalid. 
To  this  question  the  Russian  Church  has  replied 
No,  and  has  admitted  Western,  including  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist,  baptisms  since  1718;  but  the  Con- 
stantinople Church  has  replied  Yes.  On  this 
very  complicated  subject  see  W.  J.  Birkbeck, 
Russia  and  the  English  Church,  London,  1895, 
p.  63  n. 

6.  The  laity  in  the  Church  services :  church- 
wardens.— From  the  earliest  times,  as  it  would 
appear,  the  laity  had  a  place  of  tiieir  own  in  the 
Christian  synaxis,  or  assembly.  Putting  aside 
Justin  Martyr's  description  (Apol.  i.  65-67),  which 
does  not  help  us  here,  the  first  account  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  synaxis  is  in  the  older  Di- 
dascalia (3rd  cent.).  In  this  description  the  pres- 
byters sat  on  either  side  of  the  bishop,  the  lay- 
men behind  the  presbyters,  and  the  women  behind 
them,  all  apparently  facing  east  (ii.  57  ;  Funk,  i. 
158,  160).  In  the  corresponding  passage  of  Apost. 
Const,  (ii.  57  ;  Funk,  159  ff. ),  the  description  is  some- 
what confused,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  bishop 
and  his  presbyters  here  sat  (at  least  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Eucharistic  service)  behind  the  altar, 
facing  the  west.  In  this  account  also  the  laity 
sat  by  themselves,  the  men  in  one  place  and  the 
women  in  another  ;  the  young  people  and  the  older 
people  sat  separately,  the  younger  women,  the 
mothers,  the  widows,  the  virgins,  and  the  elder 
women  all  having  distinct  places.  In  this  work 
the  assembly  is  likened  to  a  ship,  the  bishop  being 
the  commander,  the  deacons  the  mariners,  the 
'  brethren '  (thelaitj^  see  above,  §  i)  the  passengers 
— a  metaphor  still  carried  out  in  the  word  '  nave ' 
for  the  part  of  the  cliurch  where  the  congregation 
worship.  In  the  Test,  of  our  Lord  (i.  19),  and 
also  in  the  derived  chapters  of  the  Arabic  Di- 
dascalia (§  35 ;  Funk,  ii.  124),  the  laymen  and  the 
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laywomen  sit  in  separate  places.  For  a  somewhat 
later  period  see  W.  E.  Sciidaniore,  in  DCA  ii.  915^. 

Now,  in  the  Church  Orders  {e.g.,  DUhtscalia 
and  Apost.  Const.,  locc.  citt. ;  Test,  of  our  Lord,  i.  34) 
the  deacons  are  represented  as  moving  about  rather 
than  as  having  seats,  and,  in  the  case  of  several  of 
them,  as  keeping  order  in  the  assembly,  watching 
the  doors,  and  assigning  seats  to  the  diH'erent 
classes.  But,  as  time  went  on,  deacons,  who,  as 
the  Church  Orders  siiow,  were  constantly  pressing 
their  claims  (Maclean,  Ancient  Chtirch  Orders, 
p.  69),  devolved  their  duties  on  sub-deacons  and 
members  of  the  minor  orders.  At  a  somewhat 
later  date — though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  when — lay 
officials  took  over  these  duties  of  deacons,  and 
received  the  name  of  'church-wardens.'  But  their 
duties  were  not  and  are  not  confined  to  keeping 
order  in  church.  They  are  in  the  present  day 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  church  fabrics 
and  churchyards,  with  seating  the  people,  with 
parochial  churcli  finance,  and  with  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  In  Lyndwoode's  Provinciale  (15th  cent.) 
they  are  called  (juardiani  ecclcsice.  The  English 
canons  of  16U3  call  them  also  'questmen.'  Their 
assistants  are  called  'sidesmen' (see  below,  §  8).  In 
England  there  are  ordinarily  two  church-wardens 
in  eacii  parish,  one  usually  nominated  by  the  rector 
or  vicar,  and  one  by  the  parishioners,  and  these 
are  admitted  to  office  by  the  archdeacon.  For  a 
full  account  see  P.  V.  Smith  in  the  Prayer  Book 
Dictionary,  p.  205  f. 

7.  Lay  preaching'. — It  was  often  discussed  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era  how  far  a  lay- 
man might  be  allowed  to  teach  or  preach  in  chui'ch. 
The  case  of  the  learned  Origen  (3rd  cent.),  who 
was,  when  still  a  layman,  allowed  to  do  so,  caused 
some  misgivings  in  certain  quarters  ;  and  J.  B. 
Lightfoot  (Apost.  Fathers,  pt.  i.  '  Clement  of 
Rome,'  ii.  [1890]  195  n.)  remarks  that  the  objec- 
tions raised  in  his  case  show-  that  tiie  practice  Avas 
rare.  Eusebius  (HE  vi.  19),  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  information,  evidently  approved  of 
the  invitation  given  to  Origen.  At  the  end  of  the 
4th  cent,  the  Apost.  Const,  (viii.  32,  near  the  end) 
speak  approvingly  of  lay  teachers,  but  the  reference 
is  perhaps  not  to  public  teaching  in  church.  The 
Statuta  Ecclcsice  Antiqua  (can.  98)  say  that  a 
layman  may  not  teach  in  the  presence  of  the 
clergy  except  at  their  command.  The  Quinise.xt 
or  Trullan  Council  (A.D.  692)  decrees  that  the 
laity  are  to  be  excluded  from  preaching  publicly 
in  religious  services  (can.  64). 

We  should  gather  from  the  gospel  story  that 
among  the  Jews  any  layman  who  had  the  capacity 
to  give  instruction  in  the  synagogue  might  do  so. 
From  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  our  Lord,  when 
He  taught  in  the  synagogue  service,  was  a  '  lay 
preacher'  (Lk  4^^'^-).  So  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
invited  by  the  Jewish  authoi'ities  to  speak  in  the 
synagogue  at  Pisidicxn  Antioch  (Ac  LS'^)  and  else- 
Avliere.  And  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
when  charismatic  gifts  were  common,  it  is  prf)b- 
able  that  the  same  liberty  was  frequently  allowed. 
These  charismata  included  '  the  word  of  wisdom,' 
'  the  word  of  knowledge,'  'proi)hecy,'  and  'inter- 
pretation of  tongues'  (1  Co  12'*"'").  See,  further, 
J.  Wordsworth,  TAe  Ministry  of  Grace,  London, 
1901,  pp.  163-166. 

There  was,  however,  except  among  the  Mon- 
tanists  and  some  other  sects,  a  great  objection  to 
women  preaching.  Tertullian,  even  after  he  be- 
came a  Montanist,  disliked  it ;  he  says  : 

'  It  is  not  permitted  to  a  woman  to  speak  in  the  church,  nor 
yet  to  teach  '  {de  Virg.  Vel.  9). 

Even  the  Test,  of  our  Lord,  which  enthusiasti- 
cally advances  the  claims  of  the  order  of  widows, 
and  admits  them  within  the  sanctuary  in  the 
Eucharistic  Service,  will  not  allow  them  to  speak 


in  church  (i.  40  :  '  in  the  church  let  her  be  silent'), 
though  it  bids  them  teach  women  in  private.  So 
the  Apost.  Const,  (iii.  6)  stronglj'  forbid  them  to 
'  teach  in  church,'  and  bid  them  '  pray  and  listen 
to  the  teachers.'  The  proliibition  of  St.  Paul 
(1  Co  14^;  cf.  1  Ti  2'-)  was  considered  conclusive. 

8.  The  laity  in  councils. — There  is  a  consider- 
able contrast  between  ancient  and  modern  practice 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  laymen  in  ecclesi- 
astical synods  or  councils.  With  tlie  growth  of 
the  parlianientarj"  conception  in  the  civil  State  has 
arisen  the  organization  of  corresponding  Church 
Parliaments  in  which  the  various  orders  give  a 
vote  on  the  questions  decided,  and  eacii  has  a 
veto  on  the  decisions  of  the  others.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  watch  the  growth  of  this  conception. 
In  the  NT  we  have  the  description  of  two  '  coun- 
cils,' one  of  which  may  be  called  the  prototype  of 
the  general  or  ecumenical  synods  of  later  days,  and 
the  other  of  the  diocesan  synods.  In  Ac  15  we 
read  of  a  meeting  called  to  discuss  a  difficult  ques- 
tion which  had  arisen  in  the  Church,  wiiether  the 
Gentile  converts  to  Christianity  must  keep  the 
Law  of  Moses — whether,  in  fact,  the  only  entrance 
to  Christianity  was  through  Judaism.  Delegates, 
including  Paul  and  Barnabas,  were  sent  up  to  Jeru- 
salem to  discuss  the  question  with  the  '  apostles 
and  elders'  (v.-),  who  came  together  to  consider 
the  matter  (v.*).  But  others  than  the  apostles  and 
elders  were  present.  The  delegates  were  received 
not  only  by  them  but  by  'the  church'  (v.*;  see 
above,  §1),  who  heard  them  declare  the  progress  of 
the  gospel.  And,  when  the  meeting  for  discussion 
took  place,  'the  multitude'  were  present  (v.'-). 
It  is  not  clear  what  part  these  '  laymen '  took  in 
the  proceedings.  There  was  much  '  questioning  ' 
(fTjTTjcrts)  before  Peter  spoke,  and  they  maj'  have 
had  their  share  in  this.  When  Paul  and  Barnabas 
began  to  describe  the  wonderful  progress  made 
among  the  Gentiles,  '  all  the  multitude  kept 
silence'  (icriy-nae,  v.'-).  The  aorist  would  imply 
that  before  that  they  had  not  kept  silence  ;  but 
whether  they  had  contributed  to  the  debate  by 
speeches  or  by  acclamation  does  not  appear.  After 
Paul  and  Barnabas  had  spoken,  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  who  presided  over  the  local  church  at 
Jerusalem,  summed  up  the  discussion  and  gave  as 
the  finding  of  the  meeting  what  was  clearly  the 
mind  of  those  assembled.  Then  '  the  apostles  and 
the  elders,  with  the  whole  church,'  determined  to 
send  chosen  men  of  their  own  company  to  Antioch 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas  (v.--) ;  but  the  letter  which 
Uiese  'chosen  men'  carried  ran  in  the  name  of  'the 
apostles  and  elder  brethren'  onlj'  (v.^  KV ;  the 
AV  has  a  faulty  text  here).  We  thus  see  that 
laymen  (but  local  laymen,  not  representatives  of 
other  Churches)  were  certainly  present  at  the 
Apostolic  Council,  and  perhaps  spoke  at  it,  and 
yet  that  there  was  a  difl'erence  between  their  posi- 
tion at  the  meeting  and  that  of  the  '  apostles  and 
elders'  in  whose  name  the  decree  ran.  In  Ac  21'^ 
we  have  an  assembly  more  closely  resembling  a 
diocesan  synod  of  succeeding  ages,  which  was  a 
meeting  for  discussion  between  a  bishop  and  his 
presbyters — though  the  term  '  diocesan  synod '  is 
now  often  used  in  a  different  sense.  Paul  and  his 
companions  (including  Luke)  came  to  Jerusalem 
and  conferred  with  James  and  his  '  elders '  on 
further  aspects  of  the  question  which  had  been 
discussed  at  the  Apostolic  Council.  It  seems  that 
on  this  occasion  no  laymen  were  present. 

The  impression  which  one  receives  from  Ac  15 
is  that  the  apostles  determined  to  carry  with  them 
not  only  the  official  ministry,  but  also  the  whole 
Christian  community.  A  similar  deduction  may 
be  made  from  Cjprian's  famous  dictum  that  from 
the  beginning  of  his  episcopate  he  had  proposed 
to  act  only  after  taking  the  advice  (consilium)  of 
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the  clergy,  and  the  concurring  feeling  [consens^is) 
of  the  laity  (Ep.  xiv.  [v.]  4,  '  To  the  presbyters 
and  deacons').  But  modern  ideas  have  been  read 
into  this  saying.  It  has  been  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing that  Cyprian  disclaimed  the  jjower  to  take  any 
action  unless  the  laity  gave  their  consent.  The 
Latin  word  consensus,  however,  has  not  the  same 
sharply  defined  meaning  as  our  '  consent '  ;  it  con- 
veys no  idea  of  voting  or  of  vetoing.  Cj'prian  very 
rightly  determined  to  carry  his  people  with  him 
in  his  episcopal  rule,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of 
his  expression  consensus.  That  this  view  is  just 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  if  the  dictum 
meant  that  the  laity  had  the  right  to  veto  the 
bishop's  actions,  they  would  have  had  a  higher 
position  tlian  that  of  the  clergy,  who  had  only  the 
right  to  give  advice  [consilium). 

In  the  provincial  councils  of  the  earlier  centuries 
the  bishops  were  the  constituent  members.  But 
the  essence  of  conciliar  action  is  publicity,  and 
both  clergy  and  laity  were  present,  often  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  not  only  for  their  own  informa- 
tion, that  they  might  learn  from  the  deliberations 
of  the  bishops,  but  in  order  that  tliey  might  give 
information.  Those  who  were  qualified  to  do  so, 
whether  clergy  or  laymen,  were  brought  or  invited 
to  the  councils.  Atlianasius  was  present  at  Nica^a, 
in  attendance  on  Bishop  Alexander,  tliongh  only  a 
deacon  (Socrates,  HE  i.  8).  Eusebins  ( Vit.  Const. 
iii.  8)  says  that  the  bishops  brought  in  their  train 
an  immense  number  of  presbyters,  deacons,  aco- 
lytes, and  other  attendants.  Yet  there  is  no  record 
in  ancient  times  of  either  clergy  or  laity  exercising 
a  veto  on  the  bishops'  decisions.  Their  influence 
was  often  great,  but  it  was  an  indirect  influence, 
one  wielded  not  as  an  exercise  of  right  by  a  class 
or  an  order,  but  from  the  qualification  of  know- 
ledge and  experience.  They  were  called  in,  e.g., 
to  give  advice  about  the  lapsed  in  Cyprian's  day 
[Ep.  xvii.  [xi.]  3,  'To  the  people').  See,  further, 
art.  Councils  and  Synods  (Christian),  vol.  iv.  p. 
186  f.  ;  and  A.  W.  Haddan,  in  DC  A,  art.  '  Council ' 
(i.  481  f.). 

The  opinion  of  the  latter  writer  is  that,  while  '  bishops  were 
the  proper,  ordinary,  and  essential  members  of  a  provincial 
council,'  the  presbjters  'as  a  body  were  consulted,  as  of  right, 
down  to  certainly  the  3rd  century,  and  not  only  continued  to 
be  present,  but  were  admitted  to  subscribe  in  several  instances 
in  later  centuries.'  But  he  doubts  if  '  they  ever  actually  voted 
in  a  division ' ;  while  deacons  and  laity  were  often  present  and 
sometimes  subscribed  decrees,  '  no  proof  at  all  exists  that 
the  laity,  and  no  sufficient  proof  that  the  deacons,  ever  voted 
individually  in  actual  divisions.' 

We  may  notice  here  a  saying  of  Hooker.  He  maintains  {Eccl. 
Pol.  viii.  451 )  that  '  in  all  societies,  companies,  and  corporations, 
what  severally  each  shall  be  bound  unto,  it  must  be  with  all 
their  assents  ratified.'  But  whatever  force  such  an  opinion  may 
have  as  regards  the  laws  of  a  voluntary  society,  in  matters  of 
religion  it  is  of  very  doubtful  application  ;  even  to  the  laws  of 
a  State  it  can  be  applied  only  by  somewhat  unsatisfactory  ex- 
planations. In  this  case  it  would  appear  that  Hooker  is  less 
'judicious'  than  usual. 

A  difficulty  in  the  relation  of  laymen  to  synods 
arises  from  the  fact  that  synods  have  so  often  had 
to  deal  with  Christian  doctrine.  To  legislate  on 
doctrine  is  to  exercise  the  ofi;ice  of  teaching,  and 
the  laity  have  not,  as  a  class,  been  commissioned, 
as  the  clergy  have  been  commissioned,  to  teach,  even 
thougli  individual  laymen  may  have  been  so  com- 
missioned (see  §  7  above).  Had  the  synods  liad  to 
deal  only  with  practical  questions  of  Church  organi- 
zation, no  doubt  laymen  would  much  sooner  have 
been  admitted  to  take  a  more  active  share  in  them. 

An  early  step  towards  the  more  modern  idea  of 
a  Church  Parliament  was  the  organization  of  the 
English  Convocations  (also  called  synods),  in  which 
the  clerical  representatives  of  the  I^ower  House 
have  a  vote  or  veto  on  the  decisions  of  tlie  bishops 
in  the  Upper  House  ;  ^  for,  without  the  concurrence 
of  both  Houses,  no  decision  is  an  Act  of  Convoca- 

1  For  a  possible  precedent  at  Rome  see  OouNCUiS  and  Synods 
(Christian),  vol.  iv.  p.  186^. 


tion.  It  is  true  that  the  Convocations  were  first 
thus  fully  organized  (in  the  13th  cent.)  for  fiscal 
purposes  ;  but,  whatever  the  purpose,  the  result 
has  been  as  stated.  The  addition  of  Lay  Houses 
of  Convocation,  as  consultative  only,  is  a  quite 
recent  exj)eriment. 

Since  the  Reformation  there  has  been  a  great 
movement  in  the  West  towards  giving  the  laity  an 
equal  voice  with  the  clergy  in  ecclesiastical  synods. 
In  Ireland  and  the  British  Colonies  the  Anglican 
communities  have,  as  a  rule,  done  this.  This  is 
also  t!ie  case  in  tlie  Presbyterian  Communion,  in 
which  ministers  and  'elders'  are  admitted  to  the 
General  Assemblies  on  equal  terms.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  discussed  whether  these  '  elders '  are  or  are 
not  properly  laymen,  inasmuch  as  they  have  re- 
ceived a  certain  ordination  or  commission  by  laying 
on  of  hands.  Neither  the  Church  of  England  nor 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  has  gone  so  far. 
The  position  of  the  laity  in  the  former  has  been 
described  above.  In  the  latter  the  provincial 
synods  are  com^josed  of  tlie  bishops  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  clergy  only,  the  clergy  having  a 
veto  on  the  findings  of  the  bishops,  and  the  bishops 
on  those  of  the  clergy  ;  but  no  legislation  can  take 
place  without  the  representatives  of  the  laity  having 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  upon  it, 
and  all  matters  of  business  organization  are  dealt 
with  by  the  Representative  Church  Council,  in 
which  laymen  have  at  least  an  equal  voice  with 
clergymen.  In  this  sj-stem  a  clergyman  accu.sed 
of  an  ec('lesiastical  ott'ence  can  be  tried  only  by  his 
bishop  as  advised  by  his  fellow-presbyters  in  dio- 
cesan synod — a  sort  of  jury  sy.stem  ;  and  he  has  an 
appeal  to  the  '  Episcopal  Synod,'  which  consists  of 
the  whole  body  of  bishops. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Communion  the  laity 
have  no  part,  as  of  right,  in  synods,  thougli  they 
have  sometimes  been  called  in  to  give  advice.  In 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  bodies,  as  will  have  been 
seen  from  what  is  stated  above  (§  4),  laymen  have 
often  a  very  considerable  share  in  ecclesiastical 
councils  of  some  kinds  ;  but  questions  of  doctrine 
are  reserved  for  the  bishops.  In  this  connexion 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  difficulty,  which  has 
so  often  been  felt  in  the  West,  of  distinguishing 
questions  which  are  doctrinal  from  those  which  are 
not  doctrinal — for  so  many  fail  into  both  cate- 
gories, according  to  the  aspect  in  which  they  are 
viewed — does  not  seem  to  have  troubled  the  more 
subtle  but  less  logical  East. 

In  connexion  with  the  summoning  of  laymen  to 
give  evidence  before  synods,  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  interesting  relic  in  England  and  Ireland  of 
'  sidesmen  '  (in  the  1603  canons  '  sydeinen '  or  '  side- 
men  ').  It  was  the  custom  in  the  Middle  Ages  for 
the  bi.shop  to  summon  to  his  diocesan  synod  lay- 
men as  testes  synodales,  to  bear  witness  to  the 
moral  condition  of  their  parishes.  The  name 
'  synodsmen '  is  thought  to  have  been  corrupted 
into  'sidesmen.'  Since  the  Reformation,  however, 
these  lay  officials  have  been  merely  assistants  to 
the  church-wardens,  and  help  to  keep  order  in  the 
church  (English  canon  90). 

LiTERATURK. — On  the  general  relation  of  laity  to  clergy  see 
J.  B.  Ligrhtfoot,  essay  on  'The  Christian  Ministry'  in  Pliilip- 
pians*,  London,  1878,  and  many  later  editions  (since  reprinted 
in  a  volume  of  essays) ;  C.  Gore,  The  Church  and  the  Minislry-i, 
do.  1900 ;  A.  Barry,  The  Position  of  the  Laity  in  the  Church, 
do.  1903 ;  and  W.  E.  Scudamore,  art.  '  Laity '  in  DC  A.  On 
lay  baptism  see  R.  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  new  ed., 
Oxford,  1843 ff.;  J.  Bingham,  Scholastical  History  of  Lay 
Baptism,  London,  1712  (these  two  writers  are  in  favour  of  the 
practice);  W.  Elwin,  The  Minister  of  Baptism.,  do.  1SS9  ;  D. 
Waterland,  Letterson  Lay-Baptism,  new  ed.  by  F.  N.  Oxenhani, 
do.  1892  (these  two  writers  deny  or  doubt  the  validity  of  lay 
baptism);  and  T.  Thompson,  The  Offices  of  Baptism,  ami  Con- 
firmation, Cambridge,  1914,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii.  On  the  laity  in 
councils  see  E.  B.  Pusey,  The  Councils  of  the  Church,  Oxford, 
1857;  A.  W.  Haddan,  art.  'Council'  in  DCA  (an  exhaustive 
treatise  on  the  subject) ;  and  A.  Barry,  op.  cit. 
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LAKE-DWELLINGS. —  The  term  '  lake- 
dwellinys'  (Fr.  habitations  laciistres ;  Germ. 
Pfahlbanfcn ;  Ital.  /jrt^/^Y^e)  is  a  freneric  ex- 
pression to  desi},niate  those  singular  hahitations 
which  certain  peoples  were  formerly  in  the  habit 
of  constructing,  cliieHy  on  fre.-h-water  lakes,  and 
the  remains  of  \^Iiic'h  are  at  the  present  time  not 
infrequently  disinterred  froiu  ancient  lacustrine 
deposits,  either  along  the  shallow  margins  of  exist- 
ing lakes  or  on  the  sites  of  some  of  the  smaller 
lake-basins  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  been 
obliterated  by  the  growth  of  peat.  It  is  only  in 
comparatively  recent  times  that  even  the  existence 
of  such  structures  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
archa;ologists,  but  practical  rcsearciies  have  already 
abundantly  shown  that  they  were  at  one  time 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in 
Central  Europe  and  in  the  British  Isles.  Herodotus 
(4th  cent.  B.C. )  describes  (v.  16)  a  lake-dwelling  com- 
munity in  Lake  Prasias,  in  Tlirace,  who  lived  in 
huts  placed  on  a  wooden  platform,  supported  on 
tall  piles,  and  connected  witli  the  shore  by  a  wooden 
gangway.  Each  habitation  had  a  trap-door  which 
gave  access  to  the  water  beneath  ;  and  the  lake  so 
abounded  with  fish  that  a  man  had  only  to  open 
his  trap-door  and  let  down  a  basket  by  a  rope  into 
the  water,  and,  on  drawing  it  up  in  a  short  time, 
he  would  find  it  full  of  fish.  But  this,  and  a  few 
other  historical  notices  suggestive  of  the  custom  of 
constructing  lake-habitations,  failed  to  disclose 
the  archaeological  treasures  which  have  lain  buried 
for  so  many  centuries  in  the  ancient  lacustrine 
deposits  of  nearly  all  the  lake-basins  of  Central 
Europe.  Now  the  antiquarian  materials  collected 
on  lake-dwelling  sites  are  so  vast  and  varied  that 
they  hold  a  prominent  position  in  the  ])rincipal 
archaeological  museums  of  Europe.  To  have 
rescued  tlie  evidence  of  so  remarkable  a  phase  of 
human  civilization  from  oblivion  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  pre-historic 
archaeology.  In  1890  the  present  writer  described 
the  terremare  of  the  Po  valley,  the  terpen  of  Holland 
and  other  analogous  structures  in  Hungary  and 
elsewhere,  as  mere  variants  of  the  lacustrine  system 
of  habitation,  and,  as  some  remarkable  discoveries 
have  since  been  made  in  these  somewhat  obscure 
fields  of  research,  it  is  desirable  to  include  a 
brief  notice  of  them  in  this  article  as  separate 
sections. 

I.  Lacustrine  researches. — Although  the  dis- 
covery of  the  remains  of  pile-structures  in  Lake 
Zurich  during  the  winter  of  1853-54  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  lacustrine  archie- 
^ology,  we  are  not  without  valid  evidence  to  show 
that  analogous  structures,  though  not  so  ancient, 
were  known  in  Ireland  fifteen  years  earlier.  It 
seems  that  in  1839  curiosity  was  roused  at  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  bj'  the  fre- 
quency of  the  visits  of  a  local  dealer  offering  for 
sale  objects  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  many  of 
which  were  of  rare  antiquarian  value.  These 
objects  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  peat-bog 
in  County  Meath,  and  their  assortment  in  such  a 
place  seemed  so  strange  to  the  Museum  authorities 
that  G.  Petrieand  W.  R.  "Wilde  determined  to  visit 
the  locality.  On  this  expedition  they  were  con- 
ducted to  the  peat-bog  of  Lagore,  near  the  village 
of  Dunshaughlin,  where,  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  drained  lake  and  under  a  thick  covering  of  peat, 
was  an  artificial  mound  then  partially  exposed  by 
peat-cutters.  It  seems  that  tliis  mound  had  been 
well  known  to  bone  collectors  for  upwards  of  ten 
years  ;  during  that  time  they  had  dug  out  and  ex- 
ported to  a  factory  of  bone-manure  in  Scotland  no 
fewer  than  150  cart-loads  of  bones. 

The  mound  was  520  feet  in  circumference  and  along  its  margin 
were  'upright  posts  of  black  oak,  measuring  from  6  to  8  feet  in 
height ;  these  were  mortised  into  beams  of  a  similar  material 
laid  flat  upon  the  marl  and  sand  beneath  the  bog,  and  nearly  16 


feet  below  the  present  surface.  The  upright  posts  were  held 
together  bj'  connecting  crossbeams,  and  (said  to  be)  fastened 
by  large  iron  nails.' 

An  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Wilde  on  the  Lagore 
'  find,'  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  was 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  lioyul  Irish 
Academi/  for  1840,  and  its  contents  were  so  sug- 
gestive to  local  antiquaries  that  almost  immedi- 
ately several  other  sites  were  recognized  as  island- 
forts,  or  rrannogs  (the  name  given  to  such  structures 
in  the  Irish  annals).  Moreover,  during  the  work- 
ings of  the  Commission  of  the  Arterial  Drainage 
and  Inland  Navigation  of  Ireland,  no  fewer  than  22 
crannogs  were  brought  to  light  throughout  the 
counties  of  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  Cavan,  and 
Monaghan.  Reports  of  these  discoveries  by  the 
engineers  of  the  Board  of  Works,  with  plans,  maps, 
sections,  and  a  large  assortment  of  relics,  were  de- 
])osited  at  the  time  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy. 

The  fortuitous  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  pile-structures  (Ffahlhauten)  of 
Switzerland  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  dwell  on  them  here.  It  appears  that, 
owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  water  in  Lake  Zurich 
during  the  winter  of  1853-54,  two  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ober-Meilen,  whose  vineyards  in  ordinary  times 
came  clo.se  to  the  water  in  the  lake,  began  to  ex- 
tend their  limits  by  enclosing  portions  of  the  ex- 
posed shore  with  a  stone  wall  and  filling  in  the 
space  with  the  adjacent  mud.  In  course  of  these 
operations  they  came  upon  the  decayed  stumps  of 
wooden  piles,  stone  axes.  Hint  implements,  and 
various  worked  objects  of  horn  and  bone,  which 
excited  some  curiosity  among  the  workmen.  J. 
Staub  (Die  Pfahlbauten  in  den  Schiceizer-Seen, 
Fluntern,  1864,  p.  8)  informs  us  that  the  village 
schoolmaster,  Herr  Aeppli,  having  seen  some  of  the 
objects  with  his  pupils,  went  to  inspect  the  locality, 
and  was  so  impressed  with  the  imi)ortance  of  the 
find  that  he  sent  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society  at  Zurich.  Within  four 
hours  of  the  dispatch  of  his  epistle  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Society  arrived  at  Ober-Meilen, 
among  them  being  the  president,  Ferdinand  Keller. 
After  careful  consideration  of  the  facts,  Keller 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  original Ij'  the  piles 
had  supported  a  platform  upon  which  huts  had 
been  erected  ;  that  these  huts  had  been  inhabited 
by  an  industrious  population,  who  were  the  owners 
of  the  stone  axes  and  the  other  primitive  relics 
disinterred  from  the  mud  ;  and  that  the  lacustrine 
village  had  come  to  an  untimely  end  by  a  confla- 
gration which  destroj'ed  the  entire  structures  down 
to  the  water  edge. 

News  of  the  discoveries  at  Ober-Meilen  spread 
rapidly  among  the  Swiss  people,  with  the  result 
that  an  army  of  explorers  immediately  began  to 
search  for  similar  remains  in  other  lakes.  Guided 
partly  by  traditional  stories  of  submerged  cities 
long  current  among  the  fishing  community,  and 
partly  by  the  knowledge  of  local  fishermen,  who, 
from  practical  experience  of  disasters  to  their  nets, 
could  at  once  point  to  numberless  fields  of  sub- 
merged woodwork,  the  efiorts  of  these  pioneer 
lacustreurs  were  speedily  crowned  with  success. 
Keller's  first  report  on  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings, 
which  appeared  towards  the  close  of  1854  under 
the  title  of  '  Die  keltischen  Pfahlbauten  in  den 
Schweizerseen,'  at  once  brought  this  singular 
mode  of  human  habitation  prominently  before  the 
scientific  world. 

To  dredge  the  bed  of  a  lake  with  hand-worked 
appliances  in  a  small  boat  was  a  slow  process, 
always  expensive,  and  often  unproductive.  Yet 
such  was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  that  kind  of 
work  was  carried  on  year  after  year  by  the  Swiss 
antiquaries    that    there    is    scarcely   a    Cantonal 
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Museum  in  the  country  but  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  lacustrine  relics  secured  in  this  way. 
In  the  course  of  time,  these  prosaic  methods  were 
powerfully  suiiplemented  by  the  prosecution  of 
various  kinds  of  public  works,  such  as  drainage 
operations,  the  deepening  of  harbours,  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  jetties,  etc.  Of  exceptional 
importance  among  such  incidental  works  was  the 
completion  of  the  gigantic  operation  known  as  the 
'  Correction  des  Eaux  du  Jura,'  which  embraced 
the  deepening  of  the  entire  waterway  of  the  Jura 
valley,  from  the  junction  of  the  Lower  Thifele  with 
the  Aar  to  the  outlet  of  the  Broye  at  Lake  Morat, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  lower  the  surface  of  the 
lakes  of  Bienne,  NeuchAtel,  and  Morat  from  6  to  8 
feet.  The  permanent  effect  of  these  works  on  the 
Jura  lakes,  especially  Lake  Neucliatel,  was  very 
marked — harbours,  jetties,  and  extensive  tracts  of 
shoreland  being  left  high  and  dry  by  the  subsiding 
waters.  This  was  the  harvest  time  of  archteology. 
Many  of  the  sites  of  lacustrine  villages  became  dry 
land  and  were  visited  by  crowds  of  eager  relic- 
hunters  ;  even  fishermen  forsook  their  normal 
avocation,  finding  it  more  profitable  to  fish  for 
pre-historic  antiquities. 

Another  illustration  of  how  public  works  were 
utilized  for  the  advancement  of  archteology  was 
the  construction  of  the  splendid  bridge  Avhich  now 
spans  the  Linimat  at  its  outlet  from  Lake  Zurich, 
and  the  laying  out  of  the  adjacent  promenades, 
gardens,  and  ornamental  quays,  which  occupy 
what  was  formerly  part  of  the  lake.  The  filling  up 
of  this  large  area  necessitated  the  use  of  dredgers,  by 
means  of  which  gravel  and  mud  were  raised  from  the 
most  convenient  shallows  along  the  shore  and  trans- 
ported as  required.  Among  the  localities  selected 
for  these  operations  Avere  the  '  Grosser  Hafner '  and 
the  outskirts  of  the  Bauschanze.  The  rich  loamy 
deposits  of  the  '  Haumessergrund '  at  Wollishofen 
were  found  to  be  a  suitable  soil  for  the  floral  gar- 
dens. All  these  localities  turned  out  to  be  the  sites 
of  lake-villages,  and  yielded  an  enormous  amount 
of  industrial  remains  of  all  ages.  Indeed,  the  collec- 
tion of  Bronze  Age  relics  from  Wollishofen  now  de- 
posited in  the  Antiquarian  Museum  at  Ziirich  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  hitherto  brought  to  light 
through  lake-dwelling  researches. 

Itis  not  necessary  to  notice  the  successive  in- 
vestigations which  have  been  made  throughout 
Europe  in  consequence  of  the  publicity  given  to 
these  discoveries  in  Switzerland.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  systematic  explorations  on  an  extensive 
scale  have  conclusively  shown  that  lake-villages, 
generally  in  the  form  of  pile-structures,  had  been 
prevalent  during  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  in  the 
sheltered  bays  of  nearly  all  the  lakes  of  France, 
Switzerland,  S.  Germany,  Austria,  and  N.  Italy. 
More  recently  the  area  of  their  distribution  has 
been  extended  to  Bosnia,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
probably  other  localities. 

The  remarkable  development  of  lake-dwellings 
during  the  pre-historic  ages  in  Central  Europe 
seems  to  have  come  to  a  sudden  end  in  the  early 
Iron  Age,  and  so  completely  had  the  system  fallen 
into  desuetude  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  has  sur- 
vived in  the  local  traditions  of  the  districts  in 
which  such  dwellings  were  most  numerous.  The 
habit  of  constructing  houses  built  on  platforms 
supported  on  piles  is  not,  however,  absolutely  con- 
fined to  pre-historic  times,  for  we  find  from  various 
books  of  travel  that  such  habitations  a,re  still  pre- 
valent in  various  parts  of  the  A\'orld — e.g.,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Amazon,  on  the  Coasts  of  New  Guinea  and  Borneo, 
at  Singapore,  along  the  creeks  and  harbours  run- 
ning into  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  etc.  V.  L.  Cameron 
(Across  Africa,  London,  1877,  ii.  63)  describes  three 
villages  in  Lake  Mohrya,  in  Central  Africa,  with 


drawings  of  their  picturesque  appearance  as  seen 
from  the  shore.  A.  Goering  (in  Illustrated  Travels, 
London,  1869-75,  ii.  19-21)  gives  an  account  of  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  the  pile-dwellers  of  a  tribe 
of  Goajiro  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  Maracaibo,  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts may  be  interesting : 

'  In  this  way  we  reached  the  Goajiro  village.  Here  a  lively 
scene  presented  itself.  The  houses,  with  low  sloping  roofs, 
were  like  so  many  little  cock-lofts  perched  on  high  over  the 
shallow  waters,  and  they  were  connected  with  each  other  by 
means  of  bridges,  made  of  narrow  planks,  the  split  stems  of 
palm  trees.  .  .  .  Each  house,  or  cock-loft,  consisted  of  two 
parts,  the  pent-roof  shelter  being  partitioned  off  in  the  middle  ; 
the  front  apartment  served  the  double  purpose  of  entrance-hall 
and  kitchen,  the  rear  apartment  as  a  reception  and  dwelling 
chamber,  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  observe  how  clean 
it  was  kept.  The  floor  was  formed  of  split  stems  of  trees,  set 
close  together  and  covered  with  mats.  Weapons  and  utensils 
were  placed  in  order  in  the  corners.' 

Access  was  got  to  these  villages  from  the  shore  by  dug-out 
canoes,  the  inhabitants  mounting  to  their  'cock-lofts'  by  a 
notched  tree-trunk,  which  served  as  a  ladder.  Goering  states 
that  such  villages  are  numerous  along  the  shores  of  the  great 
'  Lake,'  or  Gulf,  of  Maracaibo.  '  The  piles  on  which  they  rest 
are  driven  deep  into  the  oozy  bottom,  and  so  firmly  do  they 
hold  that  there  is  no  shakiness  of  the  loftily-perched  dwelling 
perceptible,  even  when  crowded  with  people.' 

Pile-structures  are  still  more  numerous  in  the  east  Indian 
islands.  J.  S.  C.  Dumont  d'Urville  {Voyage  de  decnuvertes 
antour  du  nionde,  Paris,  1836)  describes  the  inhabitants  of  the 
bay  of  Dorei  as  living  on  four  groups  of  pile-villages,  each  con- 
taining from  eight  to  fifteen  houses  entirely  constructed  of 
timbers.  Some  of  these  houses  have  a  double  row  of  cells  or 
cabins,  separated  by  a  passage  which  runs  from  end  to  end,  and 
give  accommodation  to  several  families. 

As  early  as  18G0,  F.  Troyon  {Habitations  lacustres)  quotes 
from  the  books  of  a  number  of  travellers  recording  the  existence 
of  pile-structures  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  little 
further  information  is  to  be  derived  from  this  class  of  evidence. 

The  discovery  of  an  older  lacustrine  civilization 
in  Switzerland  was  hailed  by  Irish  antiquaries  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  for  it  Avas  only  then  that 
the  significance  of  their  own  crannogs  came  to  be 
fully  realized  ;  and  henceforth  crannog -hnntmg 
was  pursued  with  renewed  vigour.  The  Irish 
annals  were  now  carefully  searched  for  references 
to  crannogs,  and  many  of  the  localities  thus  in- 
dicated were  identified  and  partly  explored.  In 
1S57  Wilde  published  the  first  part  of  his  well- 
known  catalogue  of  the  antiquities  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  which  he  gave  an 
excellent  account  of  the  crannogs.  In  it  he  states 
that  46  were  knoAvn  up  to  date,  and  predicts  that 
many  more  would  come  to  light  as  the  drainage  of 
the  country  advanced — a  prediction  which  has  been 
amply  verified,  as  every  succeeding  year  has  seen 
an  increase  to  their  number.  Now  the  total  number 
of  Irish  crannogs  known  and  more  or  less  explored 
is  upwards  of  200. 

In  1857  Joseph  Robertson  read  a  paper  on  Scot- 
tish crannogs  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  The  chief  facts  adduced  by  him  con- 
sisted of  historic  references  to  island-forts,  and 
submerged  wooden  structures  exposed  in  the  course 
of  the  drainage  of  lochs  and  marshes  during  the 
last  two  centuries.  The  first  great  discovery,  how- 
ever, which  brought  the  subject  on  the  field  of 
practical  research  in  Scotland,  was  made  in  the 
Loch  of  Dowalton,  Wigtownshire,  upwards  of  fifty 
years  ago.  In  order  to  drain  the  extensive 
meadows  occupying  the  western  portion  of  the 
Dowalton  valley  the  proprietor,  William  Maxwell, 
conceived  and  successfully  carried  out  a  project  of 
draining  the  loch  by  cutting  a  new  outlet  through 
a  narrow  lip  of  rock  which  separated  its  Avaters 
from  the  lower  grounds  beyond.  This  excavation 
Avas  completed  during  the  summer  of  1863,  and,  as 
the  Avaters  subsided,  a  group  of  five  or  six  artificial 
islands  gradually  emerged  from  the  bosom  of  the 
lake.  The  antiquarian  remains  collected  on  these 
islands  ultimately  disclosed  a  picture  of  early 
Scottish  civilization  hitherto  unknown. 

A  descriptive  account  of  the  DoAvalton  crannogs 
was  read  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (then 
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Lord  Lovaine)  at  the  meeting;  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  18G3. 

Two  years  later  J.  Stuart,  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  visited  Dowal- 
ton,  and,  owing  to  the  more  complete  drainage  of 
the  loch,  was  enabled  to  examine  the  islands  under 
more  favourable  conditions.  The  result  of  his 
labours  was  an  elaborate  paper  to  the  Society^ 
(1866),  in  which  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  their 
structure  and  of  the  relics  found  on  them. 

The  discover}'  and  excavation  of  the  Lochlee 
crannoa  (1878-79)  was  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  explorations,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ayr  and  Galloway  Aichajological  Association, 
which  culminated  within  a  few  years  in  the  ex- 
cavation of  about  half  a  dozen  typical  crannog 
sites  throughout  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Wigtown. 
The  assortment  of  relics  recovered  from  their  debris 
indicates  the  range  of  their  occupancy  to  have 
extended  from  tlie  Romano-British  period  down 
to  medioival  times.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
reports  on  these  excavations  three  other  typical 
crnnnorjs  have  been  investigated  in  Scotland,  viz. 
one  in  Lochan  Dugliaill,  Argyllshire,  one  at  Hynd- 
ford,  near  Lanark,  and  one  in  Ashgrove  Loch,  near 
Stevenston,  Ayrshire.  The  Hyndford  crannog  is 
of  special  interest  on  account  of  the  number  of 
objects  belonging  to  Roman  civilization  which  were 
among  its  relics. 

Until  the  discovery  of  the  Glastonbury  lake- 
village,  in  the  spring  of  1892,  by  Arthur  Bulleid, 
the  recorded  indications  of  lake-dwellings  south  of 
the  Scottish  border  are  too  meagre  and  fragmen- 
tary to  call  for  any  notice  in  this  sketch.  The 
excavation  of  the  Glastonbury  settlement  has  been 
in  progress  since  its  discovery,  and  is  now  com- 
pleted. Its  site  occupies  some  3  or  4  acres  of  fiat 
meadow-land,  within  the  boundaries  of  what  is 
justly  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  a  marshy 
lake.  Before  excavations  were  begun,  all  that  the 
eye  could  discern  was  a  group  of  low  mounds 
huddled  in  the  corner  of  a  field.  These  mounds 
turned  out  to  be  the  sites  and  debris  of  dwelling- 
huts  resting  on  a  foundation  of  layers  of  brush- 
wood and  the  stems  of  small  trees.  These  under- 
structures  were  sometimes  bound  together  with 
transverse  mortised  beams,  precisely  similar  to 
those  so  commonly  met  with  in  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  crannogs.  A  thick  palisading  of  piles  and 
brushwood  surrounded  and  protected  the  village. 
Its  marginal  boundary  was  very  irregular,  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  enlargement  of  the  original 
area  of  the  village  had  been  subsequently  made  by 
the  addition  of  huts  projecting  from  its  sides.  The 
Miuts  were  circular  or  slightly  oval,  and  varied  in 
size  from  20  to  35  ft.  in  diameter.  Each  hut  con- 
tained a  central  hearth,  sometimes  neatly  made  of 
flat  stones  embedded  in  the  clay  flooring  which 
existed  in  all  of  them  ;  and,  as  subsidence,  due  to 
the  compression  and  decay  of  the  under-structures, 
progressed,  the  occupants  superadded  new  clay 
floorings,  which  on  section  showed  a  well-markeil 
stratified  appearance.  Several  hearths,  live  or  si.x 
not  being  an  unknown  number,  were  thus  observed 
to  have  been  superimposed  one  above  the  other — 
precisely  as  was  the  case  on  the  Lochlee  crannog. 

The  relics  collected  on  the  site  of  this  remarkable 
lacustrine  village  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that 
they  illustrate,  with  rare  and  singular  completeness, 
the  life-history  of  the  community  who  inhabited  it. 
They  exhibit  the  special  characteristics  of  'Late 
Celtic'  art,  as  it  existetl  prior  to  the  spread  of 
Roman  civilization  in  that  part  of  Britain  ;  and  it  is 
this  fact  that  gives  the  Glastonbury  collection  an 
exceptional  importance  among  the  antiquarian  re- 
mains hitherto  discovered  within  the  British  Isles.^ 

1  Within  the  last  few  rears  another  lacustrine  village  has 
been  discovered  at  a  place  called  Meare,  about  two  miles  from 


2.  Structure  of  lake-dwellings. — It  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  struc 
tural  details  of  lake-dwellings  have  to  be  gathered 
more  or  less  from  difl'erent,  and  sometimes  widely 
separated,  settlements,  and  re-constructed  on  the 
prmciples  of  comparative  archa>ology.  As  regards 
the  pile-structures  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages, 
everything — huts,  platforms,  and  even  the  sub- 
merged piles,  except  their  lower  ends — has  dis- 
appeared ages  ago,  either  from  natural  decay  or 
by  conflagrations.  The  complete  destruction  of  a 
lake-village  by  fire  was  bj'  no  means  a  rare 
catastruiihe,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  was,  from  an 
arch;eological  point  of  view,  the  most  fortunate 
termination  that  could  have  happened  to  it. 
During  the  bustle  and  scrinmiage  consequent  on 
the  conflagration  of  such  combustible  materials  not 
only  did  many  articles  of  value  drop  into  the  water 
beneath,  but  .some  of  the  most  perishable  commo- 
dities, such  as  grain,  fruits,  bread,  cloth,  portions 
of  tiie  clay  mouldings  which  covered  the  cottage 
walls,  etc.,  were  more  or  less  charred  before  being 
deposited  in  the  lake-silt— a  condition  which  ren- 
dered them  less  liable  to  decomposition.  It  is  by 
collecting,  assorting,  and  comparing  such  frag- 
mentary materials  that  archaeologists  are  enabled 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  appearance  and  internal 
structure  of  these  lacustrine  villages,  as  well  as  of 
the  culture,  civilization,  and  domestic  economy  of 
their  inhabitants. 

The  preliminary  problem  which  had  to  be  solved 
before  habitable  huts  of  any  kind  could  be  erected 
was  the  construction  of  a  level  platform,  sufliciently 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  water  to  place  the 
dwelling-huts  beyond  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
floods.  The  methods  adopted  to  secure  this  end 
may  be  briefly  described. 

(a)  One  method  was  by  driving  long  piles  of  wood  into  the 
bed  of  the  lake,  leaving  their  tops  projecting  at  a  uniform 
height  above  the  water,  and  then  placing  over  them  transverse 
beams  with  mortised  holes,  into  which  the  tops  of  the  piles 
were  fitted — thus  forming  a  platform  capable  of  supporting 
human  habitations,  and,  of  course,  var3ing  in  size  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  communitj'.  That  the  earliest  lake- 
dwellers  had  the  requisite  skill  to  accomplish  such  work  is 
established  beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery  among  the  debris  of 
nearly  all  the  stations  of  mortised  beams,  tenons,  portions  of 
wood  containing  both  round  and  square  holes,  together  with 
a  various  as.-^ortment  of  wooden  implements,  vessels,  etc.  A 
common  method  of  steadying  the  piles  was  to  throw  around 
them  after  being  placed  in  position  large  quantities  of  stones. 
The  stones  were  transported  from  the  adjacent  shore  in  canoes, 
one  of  which,  still  containing  its  load,  was  actually  observed 
buried  in  the  mud  off  the  He  de  St.  Pierre,  in  Lake  Bienne, 
where  it  had  evidently  been  swamped.  These  extensive  collec- 
tions of  stones  formed  here  and  there  a  kind  of  submerged 
mound,  which  from  time  immemorial  was  locally  known  as  a 
Steinberg.  One  or  more  of  these  Steinbergs  have  been  found  on 
almost  all  the  sites  of  the  pile-villages  of  the  Stone  Age.  The 
loni;  straggling  settlement  at  Schaffis  contained  three,  the 
largest  measuring  217  ft.  in  length  by  C5  ft.  in  breadth.  The 
fishermen,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  their  nets,  were  in 
the  habit  of  pulling  up  these  piles  ;  and  so  abundant  were  they 
in  the  three  great  lakes  known  as  the  '.Jura  waters'  that  they 
had  become  the  source  of  a  small  industry  among  cabinet- 
makers, who  had  long  recognized  the  valuable  properties  of  the 
black  oak  for  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  articles.  A  more 
striking  appearance  has  rarely  been  seen  than  that  which  the 
stations  of  Moringen  and  Lattringen  presented  shortly  after 
Lake  Bienne  became  affected  by  the  operations  of  the  'Correc- 
tion des  Eaux  du  Jura."  Thotographs  then  taken  show  quite 
a  forest  of  black  stumps  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  muddy 
bottom  which  then,  for  the  first  time,  became  exjxjsed  to  view. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  number  of  piles  used  in  the 
construction  of  some  of  the  larger  settlements  was  not  far  short 
of  100,000.  One  of  the  stations  at  Morges,  in  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
was  I'JOO  ft.  long  and  150  ft.  broad  ;  and  the  whole  of  this  area 
was  thickly  studded  with  the  stumps  of  the  piles  which  formerly 
supported  the  village.  E.  von  Fellenberg  calculated,  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  piles  in  one  or  two  selected  localities,  that 
the  entire  number  requisite  for  the  Bronze  Age  settlement  at 
Moringen  could  not  have  been  less  than  10,000. 

In  the  construction  of  the  earlier  villages  the  piles  were 
simply  round  stems  of  trees,  but  latterly,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  economizing  the  wood,  they  w"ere  split  into  two  and 

Glastonbury,  and  is  now  in  the  course  of  being  excavated  during 
each  summer.  So  far,  both  the  structural  and  cultural  relics 
disclosed  at  this  new  site  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
Glastonbury  village. 
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sometimes  into  four  portions — a  structural  feature  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Bronze  Age.  It  may  also  be  noted  that, 
when  a  Stone  Age  site  continued  in  occupation  during  the 
Bronze  Age,  the  debris  of  the  latter  settlement  lay  invariably 
on  the  outside  of  the  former,  showing  that  with  the  use  of 
metal  tools  their  constructors  were  enabled  to  plant  the  piles  in 
deeper  water.  During  the  Stone  Age  the  woodwork  had  been 
manipulated  by  stone  implements^a  fact  which  was  clearly 
demonstrated  by  Keller  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  discovery  of 
the  kind  at  Ober-Meilen.  Here  some  of  the  piles,  on  being 
freshly  pulled  up,  were  observed  to  have  their  tips  pointed  by 
blunt  implements,  and  it  was  experinientall.y  ascertained  that 
the  cuts  on  them  could  be  closely  imitated  by  using  the  stone 
axes  which  were  picked  out  of  the  surrounding  mud. 

(6)  A  second  method  by  means  of  which  lake-dwellers  secured 
an  adequate  basis  for  their  huts  was  to  construct  a  series  of 
rectangular  basements  of  wood  a  few  feet  apart,  each  basement 
having  its  sides  formed  by  a  succession  of  horizontal  beams 
l.\ing  one  above  the  other,  like  the  logs  in  a  Swiss  chalet.  The 
ends  of  the  beams  overlapped  for  a  few  feet,  and  at  the  four 
crossings  a  few  uprights  were  placed,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  steadying  the  structure.  These  compartments  varied  in  size 
from  a  few  feet  in  diameter  to  as  many  yards.  The  lowest  beams 
rested  on  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and,  when  the  requisite  height 
abo\e  the  water  was  reached,  transverse  beams  to  form  the 
habitable  platform  were  laid  across,  thus  covering  up  the  empty 
spaces  underneath.  This  plan,  which  was  probably  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  structural  materials,  may  be  regarded 
as  analogous  to  the  vaulted  foundations  of  modern  houses.  Ex- 
amples of  such  structures  have  been  found  in  Lake  Paladru  in 
France  (Merovingian  period)  and  in  the  lakes  of  Persanzig,  Arys, 
Daber,  and  in  a  few  other  sporadic  lake-dwellings  of  the  Iron 
Age  in  N.  Germany. 

(c)  Contemporary  with  the  pre-historic  pile-structures  al- 
ready noticed,  there  existed  throughout  the  same  regions  of 
Central  Europe  certain  lake-dwellings  which,  instead  of  plat- 
forms supported  on  piles,  had  solid  sub-structures  composed  of 
closely  set  timbers  arranged  in  horizontal  layers  and  often  alter- 
nating with  beds  of  clay.  Such  structures  were  commonly 
erected  in  the  smaller  lakes,  and  their  remains  are  now  gener- 
ally embedded  in  peat.  Cliaractcristic  specimens  of  this  class 
belonging  to  the  Stone  Age  have  been  investigated  at  VVauwyl, 
Niederwyl,  Schussenried,  and  a  few  other  localities.  An  arti- 
ficial island  in  the  lake  of  Inkw5'l,  near  Soleure,  was  shown  by 
C.  A.  Morlot  to  have  been  originally  a  pile-structure  which  at  a 
later  period  had  become  consolidated  into  an  island  by  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  the  d6bris  of  a  lengthj'  habitation. 
Another  in  Lake  Nussbaumen  is,  according  to  Morlot,  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  piles,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  crannorjs.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  the  prettily 
wooded  Isola  Virginia  in  Lake  Varese,  though  now  about  three 
acres  in  extent,  was  originally  a  pile-structure.  At  present  it 
contains  several  buildings,  one  of  which  is  a  valuable  archaeo- 
logical museum  erected  by  the  proprietor,  Ettore  Ponti. 

It  was,  however,  within  the  British  Isles  that 
the  artificial  islands,  or  crannogs,  acquired  their 
greatest  development.  Precise  information  as  re- 
gards their  structure  has  been  supplied  by  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  of  a  few  Scottish  specimens, 
notably  those  at  Lochlee  and  Buston,  in  the  county 
of  Ayr,  the  result  of  which  may  be  briefly  summar- 
ized as  follows. 

A  suitable  locality  ha\'ing  been  selected — the  topographical 
requirements  seem  to  have  been  a  small  mossy  lake  with  its 
margin  overgrown  with  water-plants— the  next  consideration 
was  the  selection  of  materials  for  constructing  the  island.  In  a 
lake  bed  composed  of  many  feet  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  it 
is  manifest  that  heavy  substances,  such  as  stones  and  earth, 
would  be  inadmissible,  owing  to  their  weight,  so  that  solid  logs 
of  wood  in  the  form  of  trunks  of  trees  would  be  the  best 
material  that  could  be  used.  The  plan  adopted  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  in  the  first  place  a  floating  raft  of  tree-stems, 
brushwood,  heather,  bracken,  etc.,  with  which  were  mingled 
stones  and  earth.  On  this  basis  they  continued  to  add  similar 
materials  until  the  mass  grounded.  It  was  then  surrounded 
with  a  stockade  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  circles  of  piles  united 
by  intertwining  branches,  or,  in  the  more  elaborately  con- 
structed specimens,  by  horizontal  beams  with  mortised  holes  to 
receive  the  ends  of  the  piles.  These  horizontal  beams  were 
arranged  in  two  ways.  One  set  ran  along  the  circumference 
and  bound  together  all  the  uprights  in  the  same  circle,  while 
others  took  a  radial  direction  and  connected  each  circle  together, 
some  of  these  radial  beams  being  long  enough  to  bind  the  up- 
rights in  three  circles  together.  The  mechanical  skill  displayed 
in  the  construction  of  these  stockades  was  specially  directed  to 
give  stability  to  the  island,  and  to  prevent  superincumbent 
pressure  from  causing  the  general  mass  to  bulge  out  laterally. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  Lochlee  island  was 
carefully  ascertained  by  cutting  a  large  rectangular 
hole  near  its  centre  down  to  the  original  silt  of  the 
lake — a  depth  of  some  10  ft.  from  the  lowest  floor 
of  the  dwelling-house,  or  about  16  ft.  from  the 
original  surface  of  the  mound.  The  result  of  this 
was  to  show  that  nearly  the  entire  mass  was  com- 
posed of  the  unbarked  stems  of  various  kinds  of 
trees,  from  6  to  12  ins.  in  diameter,  laid  in  trans- 


verse layers  one  above  the  other.  Interspersed 
here  and  there  among  the  woodwork  were  some 
long  slender  oak  planks,  which  appear  to  have 
formed  a  binding  framework  between  the  central 
parts  of  the  island  and  its  margin.  One  such 
beam,  on  having  its  attachments  traced  out,  was 
found  to  have  its  inner  end  pinned  by  a  long 
wooden  peg  to  an  adjacent  large  tree-stem,  while 
its  outer  end  was  pinned  to  another  slender  oak 
plank  which  extended  outwards  and  was  similarly 
attached  to  the  marginal  structures. 

Some  of  these  crannog  islands  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  had  been  constructed  of  stones  with  or 
without  a  wooden  foundation.  According  to  G.  H. 
Kinahan,  the  largest  and  most  typical  example  of 
the  stone  crannog  in  Ireland  is  Hag's  Castle,  Lough 
Mask,  Co.  Mayo.  As  a  Scottish  example  may  be 
cited  a  mound  on  the  margin  of  the  White  Loch  of 
Ravenstone,  Wigtownshire,  explored  a  few  years 
ago  by  Lord  Borthwick  and  the  present  writer. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  mass  of  stones,  presenting  a 
level  surface  of  about  80  ft.  in  diameter  and  6  or  7 
ft.  thick,  resting  on  a  foundation  of  large  beams. 
On  the  surface  of  this  mound  were  the  foundations 
of  stone  buildings  divided  into  five  compartments.^ 

Most  of  the  pile-structures  of  Central  Europe 
had  been  connected  with  the  shore  by  one  or  more 
gangways,  supported  on  a  double  row  of  piles, 
with  dimensions  varying  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  each  village.  E.  von  Fellenberg  informs 
us  (Keller,  Lake- Dwellings,  p.  181  f.)  that  the  bridge 
leading  from  the  shore  to  the  Bronze  Age  settle- 
ment of  Moringen  was  about  200  yards  in  length, 
and  nearly  20  ft.  in  width,  while  that  to  the  Stone 
Age  settlement  in  the  same  locality  was  consider- 
ably shorter,  and  only  5  to  8  ft.  wide.  The  area 
occupied  by  piles  at  Robenhausen  extended  to  about 
3  acres,  and  the  nearest  point  of  the  old  lake  shore 
was  some  2000  paces  distant ;  but  yet,  from  traces 
of  piles  found  in  the  peat,  it  would  appear  that  a 
wooden  bridge  traversed  the  Avhole  of  this  distance. 
Remains  of  similar  approaches  have  occasionally 
been  discovered  in  connexion  with  the  later  dwell- 
ings of  the  Iron  Age,  both  in  N.  Germany  and  in 
the  British  Isles.  Some  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
crannogs  were  also  accessible  by  a  submerged  stone 
causeway,  the  existence  of  which  had  become 
known  in  some  instances  only  upon  the  drainage 
of  the  lake.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  such 
submerged  approaches  might  have  been  intention- 
ally constructed  so  as  to  supply  to  the  initiated  a 
secret  means  of  escape  in  emergencies — an  idea 
strengthened  by  the  zig-zag  direction  presented  by 
some  of  them,  such  as  a  stone  causeway  in  the 
Loch  of  Sanquhar.  Other  crannogs,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  completely  insulated  and 
accessible  only  by  boats.  The  frequency  with 
which  canoes  have  been  disinterred  from  the 
debris  of  lake-dwellings  of  all  ages  shows  how 
prevalent  and  widely  distributed  v/as  their  use  as 
a  means  of  communication  with  the  shore.  These 
primitive  boats,  whether  emanating  from  a  Swiss 
Pfahlbau  or  from  a  media3val  crannog  of  the 
British  Isles,  were  almost  invariably  dug-outs,  and 
presented  no  special  feature  either  in  form  or  in 
structure  by  which  their  age  or  provenance  could 
be  determined. 

The  evidential  data,  on  which  our  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  actual  habitations  of  the  lake- 

1  During  the  last  few  years  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  arti- 
ficial islands  in  the  Highland  lochs,  preparatory  to  excavating 
the  more  promising  sites,  has  been  completed  by  F.  Odo 
Blundell  of  St.  Benedict's  Monastery,  Fort  Augustus,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Committee  of  the  British  Association.  Several 
interesting  reports  have  already  been  published  by  the  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  Proeeedinrjs  of  the  Societji  nf  Anti- 
quaries  of  Scotland.  For  the  year  1014  a  small  grant  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Carnegie  Research  Fund  towards  the  expense 
of  investigating  the  artificial  island  in  the  Loch  of  Kinellan, 
Ross-shire. 
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dwellers  is  founded,  consist  of  portions  of  burnt 
clay  mouldings,  the  position  of  hearths  and  culinary 
implements,  traces  of  walls  and  partitions,  the  dis- 
position of  food  refuse,  etc.  Tlie  inference  from 
the  clay  castings  is  that  the  timbers  which  formed 
the  walls  of  the  huts  had  been  placed  close  to- 
gether in  an  upright  position,  ana  then  plastered 
over  with  puddled  claj\  Burnt  claj'  impressions 
found  at  Kobenhausen  indicated  timbers  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  but  other  fragments 
indicated  merely  a  kind  of  wicker-work.  It  may 
be  noted  that  clay  mouldings  found  in  Lake  Bourget, 
supposed  to  have  been  portions  of  the  ceiling  of  a 
room,  were  ornamented  with  concentric  circles  and 
parallel  lines.  Other  burnt  fragments  from  the 
same  locality  were  portions  of  the  funnel  of  a  small 
furnace  or  stove. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  huts  archaeologists  are 
divided  in  opinion,  some,  in  their  ideal  restorations, 
figuring  them  as  circular,  and  others  as  rectangular. 
F.  Troyon,  judging  from  some  clay  casts  found  at 
Wangen,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
circular,  and,  accordingly,  figures  them  as  such  in 
his  Habitations  hicustrcs.  On  the  other  hand,  E. 
Frank,  the  investigator  of  Schussenried,  came  upon 
the  foundations  .and  portions  of  the  walls  of  a 
cottage  embedded  in  peat.  The  structure  was 
rectangular,  measuring  33  ft.  in  length  and  23  ft. 
in  breadth,  and  was  divided  into  two  compartments 
by  a  partition.  The  walls  and  partitions  were 
constructed  of  split  stems  of  trees  set  upright,  and 
plastered  over  with  clay.  On  the  south  side  there 
M-as  a  door,  a  little  over  3  ft.  wide,  which  opened 
into  one  of  the  chambers.  The  flooring  of  both 
these  chambers  was  composed  of  four  layers  of 
closely  laid  timbers  sepai'ated  by  as  many  layers 
of  clay.  These  repeated  floorings  may  have  been 
necessitated  by  tlie  gradual  rise  of  the  surrounding- 
peat,  which  ultimately  compelled  the  inhabitants 
to  abandon  the  dwelling  altogether. 

The  diameter  of  the  circular  area  enclosed  by 
the  stockades  at  Lochlee  was  about  60  ft.,  and  in 
its  central  portion  there  was  a  space,  measuring  39 
ft.  square,  paved  with  closely  laid  beams  like  rail- 
way sleepers,  and  along  each  of  its  sides  were  the 
stumps  of  posts,  apparently  the  remains  of  a 
wooden  wall.  A  roAV  of  similar  stumps  divided 
the  paved  area  into  two  compartments.  Five  or 
six  superimposed  hearths  occupied  the  middle  of 
the  northern  compartment,  and  the  doorway, 
clearly  detined  by  portions  of  two  stout  posts,  was 
situated  on  the  south  side,  while  facing  it  on  the 
left  was  an  immense  refuse  heap,  beyond  which 
vwere  the  remains  of  a  gangway  connecting  the 
island  with  the  shore.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
structural  remains  on  the  Buston  crannog  indicated 
one  large  circular  dwelling-house,  a  form  of  habita- 
tion which  was  also  disclosed  by  the  excavation  of 
the  crannog  in  Lochan  Dughaill.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  huts  of  the  Glastonbury  lake-village 
were  more  or  less  circular.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
inferred  that  both  forms  were  indiscriminately  used 
by  the  lake-dwellers  not  only  during  the  pre- 
histoiic  period,  but  also  during  the  subsequent 
ages  in  which  such  structures  were  in  vogue. 

On  the  pile-structures  proper  the  hut  floor  was 
made  of  clay  mixed  with  rushes,  and  over  this  was 
placed  the  hearth,  which  consisted  of  a  few  flat 
stones  embedded  in  clay.  From  discoveries  made 
at  Niederwyl,  Jacob  jNIessikommer  (Keller,  Lake- 
Dwellings,  p.  73)  concluded  that  the  roofs  of  the 
huts  in  that  settlement  were  thatched  with  straw 
and  rushes.  That  thatch  of  some  kind  was  used 
in  Western  Europe  in  proto-historic  times  finds 
some  corroboration  in  the  writings  of  classical 
authors. 

Thus,  Strabo  (IV.  iv.  3)  writes  that  the  Belg»  lived  in  'great 
bouses,   arched,  constructed  of  planks  and  wicker-work,  and 


(•overed  wiih  a  heavy  thatched  roof — a  description  which  cor- 
rectly api)lies  to  many  of  the  Scottish  crannogs. 

3.  Culture  and  civilization  of  the  lake-dwellers 
of  Europe. — There  is  no  class  of  antiquities  which 
gives  greater  support  to  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  chronological  sequence  uf  the  so-called  three 
ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  than  the  various 
collections  of  lake-dwelling  remains  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  archaeological  museums  of  Europe. 
Founded  in  the  Stone  Age,  these  pile-structures 
continued  to  flourish  during  the  whole  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  and  even  overlapped  into  the  early 
Iron  Age,  so  that  the  period  of  their  duration 
entirely  covers  the  introduction  and  development 
of  bronze  into  Middle  and  Western  Europe.  It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  from  the  very  start  the  lake- 
dwellers  were  acquainted  with,  and  sedulously 
practised,  various  arts  and  industries,  that  they 
reared  most  of  the  ordinary  domestic  animals,  and 
that  they  cultivated  the  growth  of  llax,  fruits,  and 
various  kinds  of  cereals. 

Several  varieties  of  cloth,  fringes,  nets,  cords, 
and  ropes  were  brought  to  light  by  Mes.sikommer 
from  the  very  lowest  relic-bed  at  the  Stone  Age 
station  of  Kobenhausen  ;  and  even  specimens  of 
embroidery  were  found  at  the  adjoining  station  of 
Irgenhausen.  Kemains  of  linen  cloth,  thread, 
nets,  basket-work,  etc.,  have  also  been  found  on 
many  other  stations,  as  at  Vinelz,  Locras,  Schaffis, 
Lagozza,  Laibach,  etc.  The  absence  of  such  fragile 
relics  from  other  stations  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  their  inhabitants  were  unacquainted 
with  such  industries  ;  for  it  is  only  when  fabrics 
are  carbonized,  or  deposited  in  circumstances  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  to  their  pre;iervation,  that 
they  resist  for  a  prolonged  period  the  process  of 
natural  decay.  Thus,  at  Schussenrietl,  though 
there  was  no  actual  specimen  of  cloth  found,  the 
impression  of  a  well-woven  fabric  was  clearly 
visible  on  a  consolidated  mass  of  wheat — probably 
that  of  the  sack  in  which  the  grain  had  been 
stored.  At  Laibach,  a  similar  impression  was 
observed  on  a  fragment  of  pottery.  In  the  museum 
at  Freiburg  (Switzerland)  there  is  a  carbonized 
spindle  from  Lake  Morat,  which  shows  fine  threads 
still  coiled  round  it ;  and  Gross  ligures  a  similar 
object  from  Locras. 

One  of  the  stations  at  Moosseedorf-See,  which 
was  carefully  investigated  by  the  experienced 
archaeologists  Jahn,  Morlot,  and  Uhlmann,  yielded 
a  large  assortment  of  the  osseous  remains  of 
animals,  among  which  the  following  were  supposed 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  domestication  :  dog, 
sheep,  goat,  pig,  and  various  kinds  of  oxen,  A 
few  bones  and  teeth  of  the  horse  were  also  found, 
but  these  might  have  belonged  to  the  wild  species, 
as  it  is  not  agreed  that  this  animal  was  domesti- 
cated till  the  Bronze  Age.  The  cultivated  plants 
recorded  from  this  station  w'ere  barley,  two  kinds 
of  wheat,  pea,  poppy,  and  flax.  At  Wangen  two 
varieties  of  wheat  and  the  two-rowed  barley  were 
distinctly  recognized  both  in  whole  ears  and  as 
detached  grain — the  latter  in  quantities  that  could 
be  measured  in  bushels. 

That  the  ceramic  art  was  well  known  to,  and 
practised  by.  the  early  lake-dwellers  is  amply 
proved  by  the  quantity  of  pottery,  mostly  frag- 
mentary, indicating  bowls,  plates,  cups,  jugs, 
spoons,  and  large  vessels,  now  stored  among 
lacustrine  relics  in  the  various  museums  through- 
out Europe.  These  vessels  were  made  without  a 
knowled'^e  of  the  potter's  wheel,  and  the  paste 
frequently  containea  coarse  sand  or  small  peboles  ; 
but  a  tiner  kind  was  also  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  smaller  vessels.  Generally  speaking,  they  were 
coarsely  made  in  the  earlier  stations,  having  per- 
forated knobs  instead  of  handles ;  yet  examples 
are  occasionally  found  which  show  that  handles 
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were  not  unknown.  Tlie  ornamentation  consisted 
of  finger-  and  string-marks,  irregular  scratchings 
with  a  pointed  tool,  i-aised  knobs,  and  perforations 
round  the  rim,  together  with  dots  and  lines  vari- 
ously combined. 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  ordinary  avocations 
of  social  life  the  lake-dwellers  were  in  possession 
of  a  varied  assortment  of  tools  and  implements, 
the  precise  function  of  some  of  them  being,  how- 
ever, difficiilt  to  determine.  They  used  axes, 
knives,  saws,  scrapers,  borers,  etc.,  of  Hint  and 
other  hard  stones.  Cutting  instruments,  pointers, 
chisels,  etc.,  were  also  made  of  horn,  bone,  and  the 
tusks  of  the  wild  boar.  With  such  tools  they  con- 
structed wooden  houses,  scooped  out  canoes,  and 
shaped  wood  into  various  kinds  of  dishes,  clubs, 
and  handles. 

The  food  supply  derived  from  agriculture  and 
the  rearing  of  domestic  animals  was  supplemented 
by  the  produce  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  gathering 
such  seeds  and  fruits  as  nature  produced  in  the 
vicinity.  The  weapons  and  tools  used  in  these 
pursuits  are  abundantly  met  with.  Arrow-  and 
spear-points  of  Hint,  and  sometimes  of  rock-crystal 
and  jade,  or  other  mineral,  and  of  bone,  are 
common  among  lake-dwelling  remains  ;  and  even 
a  few  of  the  bows  made  of  yew  wood,  notwith- 
standing their  liability  to  decay,  have  come  to 
light — two  from  Robenhausen,  and  one  from  each 
of  the  stations  of  Vinelz,  Sutz,  and  Clairvaux. 

The  introduction  of  cutting  implements  of  bronze 
into  general  use  among  the  lake-dwellers  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  advancement  of  all  the 
industries  and  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  In  lieu  of 
the  primitive  weapons  and  tools  i^reviously  in  use, 
we  now  meet  with  a  splendid  array  of  swords, 
daggers,  lances,  axes,  knives,  razors,  chisels, 
gouges,  sickles,  etc.,  all  made  of  the  new  material. 
The  simple  dagger  of  bone  or  flint,  which  could  be 
used  only  by  a  thrusting  blow,  not  only  becaine 
more  effective,  but  developed  into  a  new  weapon — 
the  double-edged  sword.  Indeed,  all  weapons, 
implements,  and  ornaments  underwent  more  or 
less  evolutionary  improvements,  the  various  stages 
of  which  can  be  readily  traced  by  a  comparison  of 
extant  specimens.  Thus,  the  primitive  stone  axe 
at  first  retained  the  same  form  in  bronze,  and,  as 
such,  had  a  wide  distribution  throughout  Europe  ; 
but  it  gradually  succumbed  to  the  flanged  type, 
with  or  without  a  loop,  till  finally  all  forms  gave 
way  to  the  socketed  implement,  which  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  the  best  form  of  axe  pre- 
valent in  the  Bronze  Age.  It  Avas  only  when  iron 
superseded  bronze  in  the  manufacture  of  cutting 
implements  that  the  modern  type  of  axe,  i.e.  with 
a  transverse  socket,  came  into  general  use. 

In  the  category  of  ornaments  and  articles 
of  the  toilet  there  falls  to  be  considered  a  large 
assortment  of  new  and  fanciful  forms,  such  as 
bracelets,  pendants,  necklaces,  libuloe,  pins,  combs, 
belt-clasps,  finger-rings,  buttons,  studs,  ear-rings, 
cliains,  and  a  few  trinkets  of  gold,  amber,  and 
glass. 

That  the  horse  was  in  a  state  of  domestication 
among  the  lake-dwellers  during  the  Bronze  Age 
we  have  very  circumstantial  evidence,  in  the  dis- 
covery of  bridle-bits  and  various  ornaments  for 
harness,  as  well  as  a  wheel  and  other  mountings  of 
a  carriage. 

These  progressive  innovations  in  domestic  and 
public  life  could  hardly  fail  to  influence  the  art  of 
the  potter.  Accordingly,  we  meet  with  a  better 
quality  of  paste,  greater  variety  and  elegance  in 
the  style  and  form  of  vessels,  and  some  approach 
to  systematic  decoration.  Ultimately  colouring 
materials  were  utilized,  which  considerably  en- 
hanced the  effect  of  the  geometric  style  of  orna- 
mentation.    Besides  patterns  of  recurring  figures, 


formed  by  impressions  in  the  soft  clay,  we  occasion- 
ally find  similar  patterns  traced  on  the  surface  of 
vessels  in  thin  strips  of  tin-foil  made  to  adhere  to 
the  dish  by  means  of  a  kind  of  gum  or  asphalt. 
Such  vessels  were  made  of  fine  black  paste,  with 
a  smooth  surface,  and  were  extremely  elegant  in 
shape. 

Lacustrine  archreology  does  not  supply  the 
materials  requisite  for  a  review  of  the  culture  and 
civilization  prevalent  in  the  early  Iron  Age,  as  no 
lake-dwellings  have  been  discovered  showing  a 
transition  in  the  manufacture  of  bronze  and  iron 
objects.  Iron  appears  in  a  few  instances,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Bronze  Age,  as  in  ornamental  bands 
encrusted  on  a  few  swords  and  bracelets,  but  there 
are  no  tools  or  weapons  of  the  transition  stage, 
such  as  was  the  case  at  Hallstatt,  where  iron  is 
seen,  as  it  were,  competing  with  Ijronze  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  objects.  On  the 
contrary,  the  few  objects  of  iron  found  on  the  sites 
of  one  or  two  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  are  mostly 
La  Tfene  types,  which,  of  course,  are  very  different, 
not  only  in  material,  but  in  form  and  technique, 
from  those  of  the  previous  age.  On  these  stations 
not  only  Avere  iron  objects  of  La  Tbne  forms  found, 
but  also  Roman  tiles,  pottery, '  and  coins.  The 
introduction  of  iron  into  general  use  in  Europe 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  work  of  an 
alien  people  who  subjugated  the  lake-dwellers  and 
destroyed  their  villages.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sporadic  lake-dwellings  found  outside  the  area  of 
these  earlier  habitations  belong  almost  exclusively 
to  the  Iron  Age,  and  their  respective  inhabitants 
had  no  common  bonds  of  affinity.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  crannogs 
flourished  from  the  Romano-British  period  down 
to  the  17th  cent. — a  statement  which,  according  to 
R.  von  Vii'chow  ( '  Die  Pfahlbauten  des  nordlichen 
Deutschlands,'  ZE  i.  [Berlin,  1869]),  is  applicable 
to  their  analogues  in  N.  Germany. 

The  well-known  station  of  La  Tfene,  regarded  by 
the  earlier  lacustreurs  as  a  true  lake-dwelling  of 
the  Iron  Age,  is  now  shown  to  have  been  an 
oppidum,  or  fort,  of  the  Helvetians,  erected  at  the 
outlet  of  the  lake  when  its  waters  stood  at  a  lower 
level  than  they  did  immediately  before  the  '  Cor- 
rection des  Eaux  du  Jura.'  The  remarkable 
assortment  of  weapons,  implements,  and  orna- 
ments collected  from  this  site  gives  a  striking 
picture  of  the  metallurgical  skill  to  which  their 
owners  had  attained  prior  to  the  influence  of 
Roman  civilization  in  Gaul.  The  style  of  art  dis- 
closed by  them  seems  to  be  closely  allied  to  that 
known  in  Britain  as  '  Late  Celtic,'  as  represented, 
e.g.,  by  the  relics  found  on  the  Glastonbury  lake- 
villages  ;  and  so  important  is  this  group  considered 
by  archreologists  that  the  name  '  La  Tene '  has 
become  a  generic  expression  for  those  well-defined 
Marnian  remains  which  are  Celtic  in  origin,  and 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  classified  as 
Greek,  Roman,  Etruscan,  or  Phrenician. 

4.  Terremare. — Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the 
18th  cent,  certain  artificial  mounds  of  an  earthy 
substance  found  scattered  here  and  there  over 
some  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Po  valley 
became  known  to  agriculturists  as  possessing  great 
fertilizing  power — a  property  which  was  henceforth 
turned  to  account  by  using  their  contents  as  a 
field  manure.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  practice 
been  carried  on  that,  out  of  about  100  sites  then 
known,  few  now  remain.  On  the  removal  of  a  few 
feet  of  surface  soil  the  fertilizing  materials  come 
to  view  in  the  form  of  stratified  deposits  of  clay, 
sand,  ashes,  etc.,  of  various  colours — yellow, 
brown,  green,  and  black — shown  conspicuously  on 
section  as  parallel  bands  running  across  the  mound. 
The  finer  materials,  procured  by  riddling,  are  sold 
to  the  farmers  under  the  name  mama  or  merne  ; 
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and  hence  these  mounds  are  now  known  in 
scientilic  literature  as  terremnre.  In  course  of 
tliese  annual  excavations  a  number  of  antiquarian 
objects  were  emuuntered  by  the  workmen,  sucli 
as  fragments  of  pottery,  Roman  coins  and  tiles, 
implements  of  l)ronze,  bune,  and  horn,  the  bones 
of  domestic  and  wild  animals,  and  occasionally 
those  of  men.  These  discoveries  for  a  long  time 
failed  to  lead  to  any  scientilic  investigation,  and, 
when  the  mysterious  mounds  hapi)ened  to  be 
noticed  by  the  early  writers  of  last  century,  each 
had  <a  theory  of  his  own  to  account  for  them.  The 
celebrated  naturalist  G.  "S'enturi  (1822)  assigned 
them  partly  to  the  Boii,  a  Celtic  race  wlio  here 
cremated  their  dead  warriors  and  ceremonially 
threw  their  weapons  ami  animals  taken  in  war 
into  the  burning  pile,  and  partly  to  the  Romans 
who  subsequently  inhabited  the  country  and 
selected  these  mounds  as  burial-places.  Others 
supposed  them  to  have  been  the  sacred  and  tradi- 
tional cemeteries  of  successive  races,  and  hence 
their  contents  were  called  cemetery-eartli  (terra 
cimeteri(ilc)  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  nip.nj'  of 
these  truncated  mounds  are  to  this  day  crowned 
by  a  modern  church  or  convent,  around  whicli  the 
Christians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  burying  tlieir 
dead.  B.  Gastaldi  thought  the  stratiiication  of  the 
deposits  could  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  floods  and  inundations,  such  as  the 
annual  overflowings  of  the  Po  and  the  bursting  of 
the  numerous  torrents  which  descend  from  the 
Apennines. 

These  and  similar  theories,  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  terramara  mounds  were  the 
abodes  of  the  dead,  were  not,  however,  in  harmony 
with  the  domestic  character  of  the  pottery  and 
industrial  implements  which  were  turned  up.  The 
starting-point  of  a  long  series  of  researches  which 
ultimately  solved  the  problem  was  the  announce- 
ment, in  1861,  of  P.  Strobel  that  the  remains  of  a 
palafittc,  analogous  to  those  found  in  lakes  and 
peat-bogs,  were  to  be  seen  below  the  true  tcrra- 
inara  beds  at  the  station  of  Castione  dei  Marches!, 
near  Borgo  San  Donnino,  in  the  province  of  Parma. 
This  discovery  aroused  much  speculative  interest, 
especially  when  correlated  with  the  researches 
initiated  by  B.  Gastaldi  regarding  pile-dwellings 
in  lakes  and  marshes,  the  existence  of  wiiich,  in 
Italy,  had  just  then  been  proved  by  the  discovery 
of  their  remains  in  the  peat-bog  of  Mercurago  and 
in  Lake  Garda. 

Reflecting  on  these  novel  revelations,  Strobel  and 
Luigi  Pigorini,  both  then  residing  at  Parma,  began 
a  series  of  investigations  regarding  the  terremare  in 
Iheir  own  vicinity,  the  outcome  of  Vv'hich  was  a 
joint  report,  lirst  published  in  1862  as  part  of 
Gastakli's  well-known  work,  Ntiovi  cenni  sugli 
oggetti  dl  altaantichitdtrovatinelletorbicre  e  nclle 
marniere  dell'  Italia.^ 

Interest  in  the  whole  subject  now  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  extended  to  agriculturists  and  local 
observers.  Yearly  excavations  were  carefully 
scanned  for  antiquities,  and  special  excavations 
in  the  interests  of  science  were  even  undertaken 
by  the  State.  The  outcome  of  these  elaborate 
researches  has  been  to  show  that  a  typical  terra- 
mara settlement  was  virtually  a  land  palafittc, 
trapezoidal  in  shape  (with  two  sides  always 
parallel),  and  orientated — the  degree  of  orienta- 
tion being  dependent  on  the  direction  of  the  sunrise 
when  the  settlement  was  founded.  In  their  con- 
struction one  uniform  plan  was  adojited. 

Havins  selected  a  site  suitable  in  size  to  the  requirements  of 
the  conimunit.v,  the  constructors  proceeded  to  surround  it  with 


1  This  work  was  translated  into  English  by  C.  H.  Chambers 
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in  the  Turbaries  and  Marl-beds  oj  Northern  and  Central 
Jtalv,  and  published  in  1S65  by  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
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a  moat,  the  excavated  materials  beinpf  thrown  up  in  the  form 
of  a  dike  or  rampart  on  the  inner  bank.  The  inside  cd),'e  of 
this  dike  was  then  lined  with  a  series  of  small  rectan^jular 
enclosures  made  of  horizontal  beams  laid  one  aitovc  the  other, 
as  in  a  Swiss  chalet.  The  beams,  which  were  rou^'hly  hewn 
and  partially  mortised  at  the  points  of  crossin;,',  projected 
irregularly  beyond  the  eni.-losed  spaces,  some  extendiiif;  as  far 
as  the  adjacent  compartments.  The  interior  of  these  log- 
houses  was  then  filled  with  rubbish — clay,  jfravel,  pottery,  bits 
of  wood,  etc.  From  special  investigations  conducted  at 
Castione,  Pitforini  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  purpose  of 
this  curious  structure  was  to  support  the  inner  side  of  the 
earthen  dike  (cuntrafforte  iteW  argine),  and  so  give  it  a  per])en- 
dicular  facing.  The  area  thus  enclosed  was  then  thickly  planted 
with  stakes,  the  tops  beiii^  brought  to  a  common  le\  el,  and  over 
them  a  wooden  platform  w.-is  laid.  <Jn  this  platform,  huts, 
made  of  litfht  tuubers  .ind  plxslercd  over  with  clay,  were 
erected.  Thus,  in  a  very  simple  manner,  was  constructed  a 
fortified  village,  access  to  which  was  secured  by  a  wooden 
bridge  spanning  the  surrounding  moat.  The  vacant  space  be- 
neath the  common  platform  became  a  convenient  receptacle  for 
all  sorts  of  refuse,  including  lost  and  worn-out  objects  of 
industry.  When,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  space  became  filled 
up,  the  terramnricoli,  in  order  to  avoid  the  labour  of  removing 
the  debris  which  would  have  accumulated  arouml  them, 
adopted  the  ingenious  plan  of  constructing  a  brand-new  plat- 
form above  the  former.  It  seems  that,  in  some  instances,  a 
preliminary  step  to  the  carr\  ing  out  of  this  i)roject  was  to  set 
tiro  to  the  entire  village,  thus  at  one  coup  getting  rid  of  all 
sanitary  ditticulties  as  well  as  of  a  number  of  uninvited  guests. 
Having  started  de  novow'ith  a  clean  bill  of  health,  they  elevated 
the  surrounding  dike  to  the  requisite  height,  and  planted 
stakes,  as  formerly,  over  the  habitable  area  for  the  support  of 
the  new  platform.  This  mode  of  procedure  appears  to  have 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again,  until  in  the  course  of  time 
the  successive  deposits  accumulated  to  a  height  of  15  or  20  feet. 

Of  subsequent  discoveries  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  result  of  systematic  excavations  on  the 
terramara  of  Castellazzo  di  Fontanellato,  in  the 
province  of  Parma,  conducted  by  Pigorini  at  suit- 
able intervals  during  the  summers  of  1888  to  1896. 

In  this  station  the  surrounding  moat  was  30  metres  wide  and 
3J  deep  below  the  original  level  of  the  plain.  It  was  kept 
supplied  with  water  from  a  neighbouring  stream  by  an  artiticial 
canal,  and  in  another  part  there  was  an  overflow  canal  only 
half  a  metre  in  depth,  so  that  water  always  remained  in  the 
moat  to  a  depth  of  3  metres.  Along  the  inside  of  the  moat 
there  was  a  rampart,  15  metres  broad  at  the  base,  having  its 
outer  side  sloping  and  its  inner  side  vertical — being  kept  in 
this  position  by  a  contraforte.  Although  the  woodwork  of  this 
structure  had  almost  entirely  decayed,  there  was  noditticulty  in 
recognizing  that  it  was  similar  to  that  of  Castione,  already 
described.  The  only  access  to  the  interior  was  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  from  which  the  main  street,  15  metres  wide,  extended 
midway  between  the  two  parallel  sides  of  the  fort.  Along  the 
middle  of  the  east  rampart  and  a  little  to  its  inside,  there  was  a 
raised  mound  of  earth,  100  metres  long  and  50  broad,  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat  and  a  contraforte,  and  crossed  by  three 
bridges.  This  was  the  citadel  of  the  village,  and  within  it  was  an 
open  trench,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  five  rectangular  pits  in 
a  row,  each  of  which  had  been  covered  with  a  wooden  lid.  These 
receptacles  are  supposed  to  have  been  for  ritual  purposes,  and 
are  regarded  by  Pigorini  as  the  prototypes  of  analogous  pits 
found  in  Iloinan  camps,  such  as  those  described  by  M.  Jacob! 
of  Hopiburg  as  occurring  in  the  Limes  Germanictis.  Facing 
the  middle  bridge  of  the  citadel,  another  street,  but  only  half 
the  breadth  of  the  former,  ran  across  the  settlement,  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  street.  Pigorini  has  also  pointed  out  that 
these  two  intensecting  streets  are  virtually  the  same  as  in  a 
Roman  camp,  with  its  cardo  maiimus  and  dec7t manus  maxi- 
mus.  Other  streets  ran  parallel  to  the  two  main  roadways, 
anil  thus  divided  the  whole  habitable  area  into  rectangular 
divisions  of  equal  size.  All  the  spaces  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  streets  contained  traces  of  the  piles  which  had  supported 
the  wooden  platforms  on  which  the  huts  had  been  erected. 

Among  the  more  important  results  of  the  in- 
vestigations at  Castellazzo  was  the  discovery  of 
two  cremation  cemeteries  containing  vases  Avith 
calcined  bones.  One,  situated  near  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  village,  was  of  a  square  shape,  each 
side  measuring  165  metres.  On  being  examined, 
this  necropolis  turned  out  to  be  a  veritable  pile- 
structure,  having  rows  of  cinerary  urns  placed 
close  together,  not,  however,  on  the  ground,  but  on 
a  wooden  platform.  It  was  surrounded  bj-  a  moat, 
10  metres  broad  and  r60  metres  in  depth,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  houses  of  the  dead 
were  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the 
living. 

The  station  of  Castellazzo  was  by  no  means  a 
newly  discovered  site  when  Pigorini  began  his  in- 
vestigations, a-  its  fertilizing  earths  were  excavated 
by  the  peasants  from  time  immemorial.     The  relics 
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found  on  it  from  time  to  time  had  not  been  care- 
fully collected,  but  nevertheless  a  goodly  number 
had  been  sent  to  the  museuuis  of  Parma  and  Rome. 
They  are  similar  to  the  ordinary  relics  character- 
istic of  the  terremare,  such  as  pottery  (including 
the  famous  ansa  lunata),  loom  weights,  terra-cotta 
figurines  of  animals,  and  various  objects  of  deer- 
horn,  together  with  an  assortment  of  Bronze  Age 
implements,  weapons,  and  ornaments. 

The  opinion  of  Pigorini  and  other  Italian  authori- 
ties is  that  the  original  lake-dwellers  came  into 
Italy  from  the  great  highway  of  the  Danube  by 
way  of  Ci'oatia,  Carinthia,  and  Venetia.  On 
reaching  the  Po  valley,  they  founded  settlements 
in  the  lakes  of  Garda,  Fimon,  Arqu^,  and  others 
during  the  transition  period  between  the  Stone 
and  Bronze  Ages.  In  the  lake  of  Garda  the  settle- 
ments were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  continued 
to  flourish  down  to  the  early  Iron  Age.  In  moving 
westwards  these  immigxants  followed  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po,  founding  settlements  in  the  intermediate 
lakes,  until  they  readied  the  lakes  of  Varese  and 
Maggiore,  which  henceforth  became  their  head- 
quarters in  the  western  part  of  the  valley.  Mean- 
while the  early  settlers  who  remained  in  the  eastern 
district  began  to  found  lake-dwellings  [palajittc) 
on  swampy  ground,  the  lakes  here  being  too  few 
to  afford  suitable  accommodation  for  their  increas- 
ing agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.  Subse- 
quently they  crossed  to  the  south  side  of  the  Po, 
where,  the  land  being  low-ljnng  and  subject  to 
inundations,  they  continued  their  inherited  system 
of  habitations  with  the  addition  of  having  them 
fortihed  by  a  moat  and  a  rampart.  The  crossing 
of  the  Po,  which  doubtless  was  a  great  military 
achievement,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at 
Viadaua,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  great 
camp  of  Castellazzo  was  in  the  vicinity,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  territories  of  the  Ibero-Liguri,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country — a  fact  which 
seems  to  the  present  writer  to  have  been  the  raison 
d'etre  for  the  exceptional  defences  of  the  terramara 
villages  of  Western  Emilia.  On  the  east  side,  to- 
wards Bologna,  the  hut-constructors  of  t!ie  Stone 
Age  were  conquered  and  subjugated  by  the  terra- 
maricoli,  who  then  installed  themselves  in  their 
hut  villages — thus  accounting  for  the  remains  of 
the  two  civilizations  being  met  with  in  the  stations 
and  habitable  caves  all  along  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  Gradually  these  terramara  folk  moved 
southwards,  and,  according  to  Pigorini,  became 
the  actual  founders  of  Home.  At  any  rate,  a 
typical  terramara  station  has  been  discovered  as 
far  south  as  Taranto. 

5.  Terpen. — We  now  proceed  to  inquire  if  struc- 
tures analogous  to  the  terremare  are  found  else- 
where in  Europe.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  striking  appearance  which 
the  Swiss  lake-villages  must  have  presented  to 
strangers,  classical  writers  are  absolutely  silent 
about  them.  Such  reticence  does  not,  however, 
apply  to  the  class  of  remains  now  about  to  be 
described.  Before  the  construction  of  the  great 
sea-dikes  of  Holland,  the  whole  of  West  Friesland 
would  have  been  in  that  hybrid  condition  described 
by  Pliny  (HN  xvi.  I),  in  which  it  was  dithcult  to 
say  whether  it  belonged  to  sea  or  land  : 

'  Here  a  wretched  raoe  is  found,  inhabiting  either  the  more 
elevated  spots  of  land,  or  else  eminences  artificially  constructLd, 
and  of  a  heij^ht  to  which  they  know  by  experience  that  the 
highest  tides  will  never  reach.  Here  they  pitch  their  cabins; 
and,  when  the  waves  cover  the  surrounding  country  far  and 
wide,  like  so  many  mariners  on  board  ship  are  they,'  etc. 

At  the  present  time  this  region  is  studded  with 
certain  low  mounds  called  terpen.  From  a  map  of 
their  geographical  distribution  recently  issued  by 
the  Friesch  Genootschap,  it  appears  that  their 
number  in  Friesland  alone  amounts  to  500,  of 
which  200  have  already  been  excavated.     Of  the  I 


remaining  300  many  are  not  available  for  either 
agricultural  or  archaioiogical  purjioses,  being  occu- 
pied by  villages,  churches,  cemeteries,  etc.  Like 
the  terremare,  these  ier/^-mounds  have  for  a  long 
time  been  excavated  on  account  of  their  rich  am- 
moniacal  deposits,  which  are  used  by  agriculturists 
as  guano ;  but,  until  they  accidentally  attracted 
the  attention  of  arclueologists,  nobody  seemed  to 
have  given  a  thought  to  their  origin.  As  their 
excavation  is  prosecuted  solely  in  tlie  interests  of 
agriculture,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  position 
of  the  archaeological  treasures  which  they  contain. 
Either  a  canal  or  a  railway  siding  is  conducted  to 
the  perpendicular  facing  of  the  excavation,  and 
from  it  the  transporting  boats  or  waggons  are 
filled.  Most  of  the  larger  antiquarian  objects  are 
thus  secured,  but  many  of  the  smaller  articles, 
such  as  beads  and  ornaments,  escape  observation. 
From  the  relics  thus  collected  the  curator  of  the 
Leeuwarden  Museum  has  the  privilege  of  selecting 
any  that  he  thinks  necessary  for  the  national  col- 
lection, but  the  rest  may  be  sold  or  disposed  of 
privately. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  terpen,  they  are  now 
proved  to  have  been  originally  constructed  as  pile- 
dwellings,  at  least  as  regards  some  parts  of  their 
interior ;  and  some  of  them  are  probal)ly  the 
actual  mounds  described  by  Pliny.  The  modus 
operandi  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  raise  a  circular 
ring-mound  of  mud  during  ebb-tide.  When  this 
mound  was  sufliciently  elevated  to  keep  the  waves 
outside,  wooden  platforms  supported  on  short 
stakes  were  erected  in  the  interior,  and  on  these 
huts  were  placed.  As  the  rubbish  accumulated 
the  process  was  repeated  until  the  interior  became 
a  solid  mound,  precisely  like  what  took  place  in 
the  terremare.  The  towns  of  Leeuwarden  and 
Leyden  are  said  to  be  built  over  one  or  two  terp- 
mounds.  The  industrial  remains  collected  in  the 
course  of  the  excavations  of  the  terpen,  and  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Friesch 
Genootschai)  at  Leeuwarden,  give  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  culture  and  civilization  of  their  inhabitants 
from  pre-Roman  times  down  to  the  12th  century. 

Among  the  relics  the  following  may  be  noted  :  egg-shells  (hen 
and  goose),  some  of  which  were  unbroken  ;  a  flute  made  of  the 
shank  bone  of  an  animal ;  Anglo-Saxon,  Byzantine,  and  Roman 
coins ;  wooden  spades  ;  large  casks  for  storing  water  ;  canoes  ; 
bone  skates ;  clay  loom  weights  ;  toilet  and  weaving  combs  ; 
beads  of  amber  and  glass ;  quantities  of  the  debris  of  flax  ; 
mittens  with  one  stall  for  the  thumb  ;  cock-spurs,  etc.  Latterly 
fibulie  of  La  Tene  tj^pes,  Roman  tiles  and  pottery  (terra  sigil- 
lata) — some  specimens  of  the  latter  having  makers'  marks  on 
them  —  bridle-bits  of  iron,  bronze  pots,  and  Merovingian 
brooches  have  come  to  light ;  but  no  objects  characteristic  ot 
the  Bronze  Age. 

During  the  year  1905  a  number  of  urns  and 
human  skeletons  were  found  in  a  localized  spot 
within  a  terj)  near  Leeuwarden.  Some  of  the 
skeletons  were  enclosed  in  coffins  made  of  the 
hollowed  trunks  of  trees  and  some  in  wooden 
boxes.  The  cinerary  urns  were  hand-made,  and 
are  regarded  as  of  Saxon  origin,  dating  from  the 
5th  or  6th  cent.  A.D.  There  were,  however,  a  few 
wheel-made  urns,  which  are  considered  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Franks,  as  the  wheel  was  not  used  in 
Friesland,  either  by  the  Saxons  or  F"risians,  till 
the  10th  or  lltli  century. 

Osseous  remains  representing  the  following  animals  are 
abundantly  met  with :  horse,  ox  (several  varieties),  cat,  dog, 
sheep,  wild  boar,  deer,  roe,  and  fallow-deer.  Among  the  skulls 
of  these  animals  are  one  or  two  of  the  four-horned  sheep.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  bones  of  this  animal  were 
among  those  identified  by  W.  R.  Wilde  as  coming  from  the 
craimog  of  Lagore  in  Ireland. 

Analogous  structures,  under  the  names  '  Warfen ' 
and  '  Wurfen,'  have  been  described  in  the  low- 
lying  regions  of  East  Friesland,  the  fen  district  of 
Holland,  the  embouchure  of  the  Elbe,  and,  indeed, 
in  nearly  all  the  marshes  along  this  part  of  the 
North  Sea  coast  (see  Munro  Lectures  for  1912, 
p.  445  f.). 
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6.  Pile-structures  in  rivers. — Habitations  erected 
over  the  margins  of  rivers,  tliouj^li  j)Ossessing 
features  coiumon  to  both  lake-dweUiugs  and  tcrre- 
jiutre  proper,  yet  ditler  in  other  respects  so  much 
that  they  must  be  treated  as  a  separate  group. 

(a)  Bittmir  (Bosnia). — The  fertile  i)]ain  of  llidze, 
occupying  the  centre  of  a  wide  basin,  about  11 
kilometres  long  ))y  7  broad,  has  been  formed  by 
sedimentary  materials  imported  by  numerous 
streams  from  the  surroumling  liills,  which,  by 
their  junction  here,  give  rise  to  the  river  Losna. 
In  earlier  times  this  basin  was  more  or  less  a  lake, 
and,  indeeil,  in  winter  parts  of  it  are  still  submerged. 
Almost  in  its  centre  there  is  a  portion  of  land 
covering  several  acres,  which,  on  careful  inspection, 
is  seen  to  be  a  little  more  elevated  than  the  part  of 
the  plain  in  its  immediate  pro.ximity.  This  eleva- 
tion was  selected  bj^  the  Government  as  the  site  of 
offices  for  a  model  farm  ;  and,  when,  in  1893,  ex- 
cavations for  the  foundations  of  these  buildings 
were  liegun,  it  was  discovered  that  all  this  raided 
area  was  composed  of  the  refuse  of  early  human 
occupancy.  This  pre-historic  settlement,  or  work- 
shop, as  some  suppose  it  to  have  been,  is  now 
known  under  the  name  of  '  the  neolithic  station  of 
Butmir.'  Part  of  the  area  is  now  occupied  by  a 
large  dairy  and  other  buildings,  and  the  rest  of  it 
has  been  excavated  for  scientilic  purposes.  A  per- 
pendicular .section,  specially  ])repared  to  .show  the 
position  and  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  the 
elevation  was  composed,  disclosed  the  following 
deposits  in  successive  strata  from  above  down- 
wards. 

On  the  surface  were  12  to  16  inches  of  clayey  soil ;  then  a 
blackish  streaky  mixture  of  clay  mould,  charcoal,  etc.,  arraii^^^ed 
in  wavy  and  more  or  less  parallel  strata.  The  depth  of  this 
heterogeneous  mass  was  from  3  to  5  feet,  and  it  was  in  it,  dis- 
persed apparently  throughout  its  entire  contents  regardless  of 
depth,  that  all  the  relics  were  found.  Beneath  this  again  was  a 
natural  deposit  of  fine  yellowish  clay,  very  adhesive  and  well 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  The  discovery  of 
hollows,  extremely  variable  both  in  size  and  in  form,  in  this 
underlying  virgin  clay,  suggested  to  W.  Radinisky,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  excavations,  the  idea  that  they  were  the 
foundations  of  the  original  huts  of  the  inhabitant-s.  The  sub- 
sequent discovery  of  a  number  of  round  holes  in  these  hollows, 
which  were  readily  recognized  as  having  been  formed  by 
wooden  posts,  because,  although  the  wood  had  entirely  decaj-ed, 
the  spaces  had  become  filled  up  with  debris,  gave  rise  to  the 
theory  that  the  settlement  was  really  a  piie-structure — an 
opinion  which  the  present  writer  has  supported  on  the  following 
grounds :  (1)  the  extreme  irregularity  in  form  and  size  of  the 
so-called  hut-foundations  ;  (2)  the  occasional  presence  of  pieces 
of  charcoal,  pottery,  and  other  debris  on  the  surface  layer  of 
the  virgin  clay,  thus  showing  that  the  deposition  of  the  latter 
had  not  entirely  ceased  when  the  settlement  was  founded ; 
(3)  the  presence  of  some  of  the  idols  and  other  relics  among 
the  stuff  which  lay  in  these  hollows,  together  with  the  entire 
.  absence  of  hearths  or  evidence  of  fire  in  any  of  Ihem  ;  (4)  the 
general  horizontality  of  the  strata  which,  in  section,  were  seen 
to  run  across  the  margin  of  the  hollows  without  any  break  in 
continuity  ;  (5)  at  various  levels  throughout  the  dObris  were 
to  be  seen  portions  of  burnt  and  beaten  clay  platforms,  as  well 
as  clay  casts  of  the  timbers  which  formed  the  walls  of  the  huts. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Butmir  station  was  the 
scarcity  of  organic  materials ;  not  even  a  bone  or 
wooden  handle  remained,  although,  from  the 
abundance  of  perforated  stone  implements,  such 
objects  must  have  been  largely  used— all  having 
apparently  disappeared  by  natural  decomposition. 
Quantities  of  charred  corn  were  found  in  different 
places  throughout  the  debris.  That  grain  and 
seeds  were  largely  used  as  food  is  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  900  stone  grinders,  in- 
cluding fragments,  were  found  throughout  the 
station.  The  industrial  remains  consist  of  about 
70  fragments  of  idols,  mostly'  in  liuman  form, 
quantities  of  broken  pottery,  including  some  with 
beautiful  spiral  ornamentation,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  polished  stone  implements — knives,  saws, 
scrapers,  borers,  chisels,  hammers,  axes,  and  adzes 
— but  no  metal  object  is  among  the  collection. 

(5)  Ripac. — The  village  of  Ripac  lies  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Una,  a  tributary  of  the  Save. 


Here  the  stream  widens  into  a  kind  of  lake  in 
which  are  two  small  islands  accessible  by  wooden 
bridges  supported  on  piles.  Like  other  Bosnian 
rivers,  tiie  water  of  the  Una  holds  in  solution  a 
large  amount  of  calcareous  matters  which,  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  are  deposited,  causing 
in  some  localities  barriers  acro.ss  the  stream.  The 
miniature  falls  and  currents  by  which  tiie  waters 
escape  over  these  barriers  are  often  utilized  as  the 
motive-power  of  corniuiils.  At  Ripac  there  is 
such  an  obstruction  stretching  from  the  larger 
island  to  Ixith  shores,  and  along  it  may  be  seen 
a  row  of  these  little  mills,  in  the  f<jrm  of  wooden 
cabins  planted  on  tall  piles.  In  course  of  removing 
some  obstructive  materials  to  the  free  escape  of 
the  water  from  the  small  water-wheels,  the  work- 
men encountered  the  stumps  of  thickly-set  piles 
in  a  blackish  relic-bed  containing  fragments  of 
pottery,  clay  weights,  broken  bones,  etc.  This 
discovery  was  recognized  to  be  of  so  much  import- 
ance that  the  Uoveniment  gave  orders  to  have 
the  locality  investigated  under  W.  Radinisky,  the 
chief  inspector  of  mines.  Exploratory  operations 
were  carried  on  during  the  summers  of  1893  and 
1894,  and  it  was  then  ascertained  that  a  pre- 
historic pile-stnicture  not  only  occujiied  the  whole 
space  between  the  islands,  but  also  embraced  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  larger  island  and  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  upper  deposits  contained 
only  Roman  and  later  remains,  out  in  the  true 
culture-bed  underneath  were  found  burnt  beams, 
organic  materials,  portions  of  platforms  and  huts, 
and  a  large  assortment  of  relics  of  the  pre-historic 
period.  The  T)iles  were  mostlj"  made  of  oak  stems, 
sometimes  split  and  perforated,  but  of  these  only 
the  stumps  remained  ;  and  there  were  two  sets  of 
them,  a  lower  and  an  upper,  which  suggest  an 
earlier  and  a  later  structure.  There  was  also 
evidence  that  the  settlement,  or  at  least  a  portion 
of  it,  had  been  destroyed  by  a  conflagration  ;  but 
this  catastrophe  did  not  bring  it  to  an  end. 

The  objects  collected  were  made  of  iron,  copper, 
bronze,  silver,  lead,  stone,  clay,  glass,  bone,  wood, 
and  vegetable  fibre.  Among  the  relics  were  numer- 
ous articles  characteristic,  not  only  of  the  Stone 
and  Bronze  Ages,  but  of  the  well-defined  periods 
of  Hallstatt  and  La  Tene,  thus  proving  that  the 
habitation  was  occupied  continuously  from  the  end 
of  the  Neolithic  Age  till  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Romans.  During  the  JNIiddle  Ages  the  larger 
island  became  a  fortified  castle. 

Radinisky  states  that  indications  of  similar  pile- 
structures  are  to  be  seen  at  several  other  localities 
on  the  river  Una,  viz.  at  Golubic,  Ribic,  Kralje, 
and  Brekovica. 

((•)  iJonja  Dolina  (Bosnia). — The  site  of  this 
pile-structure  is  on  the  .south  bank  of  the  river 
Save,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube.  Here  an  oval- 
shaped  terrace,  some  500  paces  in  length  and  half 
this  in  breadth,  presents  a  steep  front  to  the  river, 
but  elsewhere  falls  away,  except  at  the  west  end, 
where  the  escarpment  turns  abruptly  inland, 
forming  the  bank  of  what  was  formerly'  a  bay  in 
the  river.  The  surface  of  this  terrace  is  3  or  4 
metres  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  land, 
and  is  almost  the  only  spot  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  is  not  submerged  during  the  periodical 
floodings  of  the  Save.  It  is  called  'Gradina,'  i.e. 
'  fort,'  bj'  the  peasants  ;  and  here,  during  heavy 
floods,  tliey  find  shelter  for  themselves  and  their 
cattle  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  contains  two 
village  cemeteries — one  for  the  Catholics  and  one 
for  the  Orthodox  Protestants. 

For  several  years,  articles  of  antiquarian  value 
from  the  vicinity  of  Donja  Dolina  were  now  and 
again  presented  to  the  Landesmur-eum  at  Sarajevo 
— a  fact  which  at  last  induced  Giro  Trulielka, 
head  of  the  archaeological  department,  to  visit  the 
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locality.  On  walking  along  the  river,  at  the  foot 
of  the  'Gradina,'  he  observed  the  tops  of  oak  piles 
protruding  through  the  river  nuid,  while  scattered 
around  them  wei'e  fragments  of  pottery,  spindle- 
whorls,  prism-like  objects  of  burnt  clay,  worked 
portions  of  deer-horn,  etc.,  from  which  he  con- 
cluded that  before  him  lay  the  debris  of  a  pre- 
historic pile-structure.  Excavations  were  begun 
in  the  following  year  (1900),  and  continued  for 
several  successive  seasons  when  the  water-level  of 
the  Save  was  favourable.  The  results  are  of  great 
archaeological  importance  from  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  the  relics  discovered,  and  the  ability 
with  which  tiiey  are  recorded  in  two  magnificently 
illustrated  reports  by  Truhelka  (Wissensch.  Mitt, 
aus  Bosnicn  unci  dcr  Herzegoivina,  ix.  [Vienna, 
1904]  and  xi.  [do.  1909]). 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  excavations  it 
became  evident  tiiat  tiie  structural  details  of  this 
settlement  deviated,  in  many  respects,  from  the 
ordinary  Pfahlbatttcn  as  hitherto  known  in  Europe. 
The  first  interesting  discovery  Avas  a  roAv  of  piles 
running  parallel  to  the  river,  which  proved  to  have 
been  the  under  portion  of  a  palisade  against  the 
current,  as  the  piles  were  bound  together  by  inter- 
twining willow  thongs.  In  continuing  the  excava- 
tions inwards,  the  excavators  brought  to  light  the 
remains  of  several  houses  supported  on  wooden 
posts.  These  posts  were  thickly  set,  no  fewer 
than  978  having  been  counted  over  an  area  of  1160 
square  metres — nearly  one  for  every  square  metre. 
Many  of  them,  however,  belonged  to  a  later  period, 
and  were  inserted  to  strengthen  old  timbers  for 
the  support  of  new  houses.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  made  of  oak  tree-stems,  seldom  split  or 
squared,  and  well  pointed  with  sharp  metal  tools. 
A  little  back  from  the  river  palisade  there  was  a 
raised  promenade  from  which  a  sloping  gangway 
gave  access  to  the  underground  vaults  containing 
the  supporting  piles,  as  well  as  to  the  jjlatforms  on 
which  the  houses  had  been  erected.  Little  of  the 
structural  details  of  the  dwelling-houses  remained, 
except  the  foundations  of  the  partition  walls  and 
some  loose  spars  and  boards,  which  crumbled  into 
dust  as  soon  as  they  were  exposed  to  daylight. 
During  the  excavations  the  sites  of  eleven  houses 
were  exposed,  all  of  difierent  dimensions,  one 
measuring  4*5  metres  by  6  metres,  and  another 
6  by  9  metres.  By  comparing  the  more  perfect 
remains  from  difierent  sites,  a  fairly  correct  idea 
of  their  plan  and  internal  arrangement  was  ob- 
tained. Each  consisted  of  a  large  room  and  one 
or  two  smaller  compartments.  The  former  was 
regarded  as  the  kitchen,  with  a  fire-place,  a  hearth, 
and  an  oven  made  of  well-burnt  clay. 

It  is  difiiciilt  to  determine  the  former  extent  of 
this  singular  settlement.  Strong  stumps  of  piles 
were  met  with  over  a  large  area  of  the  adjacent 
river-bed.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  during 
the  digging  of  graves  in  the  Catholic  cemetery  the 
same  class  of  relics  were  often  thrown  up.  From 
these  and  other  suggestive  facts,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  whole  of  the  'Gradina  Hi'igel' 
consists  of  the  debris  of  pile-dwellings — an  area 
approximately  amounting  to  25,000  square  metres. 

That  the  underground  vaults  were  sometimes 
utilized  as  cattle-pens  was  made  evident  by  the 
large  amount  of  animal  dung  that  had  accumulated 
in  some  of  them.  But  this  Avas  not  the  only  use 
to  which  they  were  put,  as  in  several  instances 
cinerary  urns  and  wooden  coffins  (the  latter  con- 
taining human  remains)  were  found.  One  coffin, 
that  of  a  child,  had  the  skeleton  below  the  pelvis 
pierced  by  a  supporting  pile,  showing  that  this 
burial  was  older  than  the  reconstruction  of  the 
superincumbent  dwelling-house.  The  urns  con- 
tained the  incinerated  remains  of  bodies,  charcoal, 
ashes,  and  an  extraordinary  wealth  of  grave-goods ; 


but,  unfortunately,  the  latter  had  been  greatly 
damaged  by  the  fire.  It  would  appear,  from  the 
valuable  nature  of  some  of  these  oft'erings,  that  the 
cremated  persons  were  of  greater  social  distinction 
than  those  buried  by  inhumation.  The  objects 
consisted  of  fibulae  and  spiral  bracelets  of  bronze, 
beads  of  glass,  amber,  and  enamel,  and  other 
ornamental  relics  characteristic  of  the  Hallstatt 
period.  Of  special  interest  was  one  urn,  which 
contained  a  necklet  composed  of  several  hundred 
beads  of  amber,  enamel,  and  coloured  glass,  seven 
cowrie  shells,  two  perforated  teeth,  and  a  large 
clay  bead  without  any  ornamentation.  Among 
the  relics  which  supply  a  clue  to  the  latest  date 
of  the  settlement  were  five  coins,  one  of  bronze 
and  the  others  of  potin — all  '  barbarous  imitations 
of  the  tetradrachms  of  Philip  of  Macedon '  (356- 
336  B.C.). 

A  discovery  which  materially  helped  to  define 
the  chronological  horizon  of  the  pile-dwellings  was 
the  identification  of  the  cemetery  in  which  their 
inhabitants  were  buried.  It  was  located  on  some 
ridges,  not  subject  to  submergence,  at  a  distance 
of  some  600  paces  to  the  south-west  of  t!ie  Pfahlbau, 
and  200  from  the  present  bed  of  the  river.  This 
necropolis  contained  both  burnt  and  unburnt  inter- 
ments, and  yielded  an  immense  assortment  of  relics 
Avhich,  from  the  standpoint  of  archaeology,  were 
recognized  to  be  precisely  similar  to  those  dis- 
interred from  the  excavations  in  the  'Gradina.' 

(d)  Pile-structures  in  Hungary. — On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Theiss,  a  few  miles  from  the  railway 
station  of  Szolnok,  near  the  village  of  T6szeg,  there 
is  an  artificial  mound  to  which,  since  the  meeting 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Pre-historic 
Archaeology  at  Budapest,  in  1876,  much  import- 
ance has  been  attached,  on  account  of  the  opinion 
expressed  by  L.  Pigorini  that  it  is  identical  in 
structure  with  the  ^c?'»-rtmara-deposits  of  Northern 
Italy.  The  mound,  though  considerably  under- 
mined by  the  river  Theiss  during  the  great  floods  of 
1876,  is  still  of  considerable  extent,  measuring  360 
metres  in  length  and  100  in  breadtli,  and  rising  to 
a  maximum  height  of  8  metres  above  the  surround- 
ing plain.  It  is  only  in  times  of  flood  that  the  waters 
reach  the  mound,  its  usual  bed  being  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant.  When  the  artificial  nature  of  the 
mound  became  known  in  consequence  of  the  section 
exposed  by  the  floods,  some  extensive  excavations 
were  made  to  ascertain  the  archajological  character 
of  its  contents.  An  assortment  of  the  objects  col- 
lected during  these  researches  Avas  exhibited  at  the 
Congress,  among  Avhich  Avere  the  folloAving  : 

Perforated  hammers  of  stag-horn,  various  pointed  implements 
of  bone  and  honi,  perforated  teeth  and  the  leg-bone  of  a  iiorse 
pierced  in  two  places,  probably  a  skate,  polished  stone  celts 
(some  perforated),  four  flint  flakes  (one  of  obsidian),  corn 
grinders,  and  various  worked  stones  ;  a  fragment  of  a  bronze 
pin,  a  bronze  knife,  and  a  small  ingot  of  this  metal  ;  pottery, 
in  the  form  of  a  variety  of  dishes,  some  with  handles ;  various 
objects  of  burnt  clay — a  whistle,  buttons,  spoons,  and  eighteen 
pyramidal  and  perforated  clay  weights  ;  a  considerable  amount 
of  food-refuse,  such  as  bones  of  animals,  scales  of  fish,  land 
shells,  charred  grain,  etc. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  L.  Pigoi'ini, 
R.  von  VirchoAv,  and  Miss  J.  Mestorf  visited  the 
Toszeg  exca\'ations  and  made  some  further  re- 
searches Avhich  enabled  them  to  agree  on  the 
correctness  of  the  following  propositions,  Avliieh  Avere 
jiublished  in  separate  reports  after  their  return 
home : 

(1)  The  existence  of  piles  and  wooden  beams  was  .satisfac- 
torily proved  at  three  different  levels  ;  (2)  the  materials  which 
contained  the  dc-bris  of  human  occupancy  were  distinitly  strati- 
fied, and  formed  undulating  layers  amounting  to  a  total  thick- 
ness of  4  metres  ;  (3)  the  antiquities  collected  belonged  to  the 
three  pre-historic  ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron. 

F.  Romer  gave  an  account  of  his  excavations  at 
T6szeg  and  other  localities  to  the  members  of  the 
Congi-ess  in  an  article  entitled  '  Les  Terramares  en 
Hongi'ie.'     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  one  of  the 
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stations,  viz.  Ascott-lialom,  he  mentions  tliat  rotten 
piles  were  observed  in  its  lowest  stratum  before 
Pigorini  called  attention  to  their  sijj;niticance. 
The  author  concludes  his  article  by  stating  that 
terramara  deposits  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  valley  of  the  Theiss,  as  they  have  already  been 
observed  in  various  other  low-lying  localities  in 
the  Danubian  valley,  both  above  and  below 
Budapest.  But  the  task  of  excavating  such  huge 
masses  goes  beyond  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
ordinary  arclia-ological  societies.* 

7.  General  remarks. — Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
covery of  various  portions  of  human  skeletons  at 
several  stations,  and  their  subjection  to  the  ex- 
amination of  anatomical  experts,  anthropologists 
are  not  agreed  that  the  data  thus  ascertained 
prove  that  the  constructors  of  the  pre-historic 
pile-structures  belonged  to  one  race  with  delinite 
physical  characteristics.  T.  Studer  (ZE  xvii.  [1885] 
548)  advocates  tiie  theory  of  Troyon,  viz.  that  with 
the  introduction  of  bronze  there  came  a  new  race 
of  people;  and  this  opinion  he  bases  on  the  fact 
that  at  Sutz  and  Vinelz  two  kinds  of  human  skulls 
were  found,  viz.  brachycephalic  and  dolichocephalic, 
whereas  in  the  pure  Stone  Age  stations  only  the 
former  were,  according  to  him,  met  with.  Vircliow's 
conclusions  on  lacustrine  craniology  are  as  follows 
(ib.,  p.  300)  : 

(1)  In  the  stations  of  the  pure  Stone  Age  brachycephalic 
skulls  only  are  known  to  a  certainty  to  have  existed.  (2)  In  the 
transition  period  both  biachy cephalic  and  dnli.hocephalic skulls 
are  known.  (3)  In  the  full  Bronze  Age  there  is  a  slight  pre- 
ponderance of  dolichocephalic  skulls. 

On  these  grounds  Virchow  thought  that  during 
the  Bronze  Age  a  new  peoi)le  joined  the  original 
lake-dwellers  by  degrees,  but  not  as  conquerors 
subverting  the  previous  order  of  things — an  opinion 
which  seems  to  be  strengthened  by  the  undoubted 
continuity  of  the  same  social  organizations  in  both 
these  periods.  Bronze  was  gradually  introduced, 
and  it  took  some  time  to  supersede  the  cutting 
implements  previously  in  use.  Nor  was  there  any 
violent  disturbance  of  the  previous  conditions  of 
social  life.  The  original  system  of  constructing 
lake-villages  was  continued,  and  the  only  changes 
detected  in  their  structure  were  such  as  can  be 
accounted  for  by  tlie  use  of  better  implements. 

Although  trepanning  was  practised  in  Central 
Europe  as  far  back  as  the  Stone  Age,  it  does  not 
appear  that  tliis  custom  was  prevalent  to  a  great 
extent  among  the  lake-dwellers.  Segments  of  the 
upper  portions  of  human  crania,  supposed  to  have 
been  used  as  drinking-cujis,  were  found  at  Gerla- 
fingen,  Sutz,  Schaffis,  and  Locras ;  and  from  the 
last-named  there  was  also  a  skull  having  a  circular 
portion  cut  out,  as  if  jjust  mortem  trepanning  had 
been  performed.  Roundlets  cut  out  of  skulls  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  as  charms,  and  such 
relics  are  frequently  found  in  the  graves  of  the 
period.  From  lake-dwellings  only  two  of  these 
objects  have  been  recorded  ;  one  from  Concise  has 
two  small  perforations,  and  another,  figured  by 
Gross,  has  one  hole.  On  the  Trajan  column  a 
Dacian  village  is  represented  as  having  human 
skulls  set  on  poles  before  the  walls.  The  finding 
of  skulls  of  difl'erent  races  in  the  lake-villages 
might,  therefore,  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  trophies  of  their  enemies,  and 
not  the  skulls  of  their  actual  inhabitants. 

In  eastern  Switzerland  and  the  Danubian  valley 
the  number  of  settlements  greatly  decreased  during 
the  Bronze  Age,  while  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva  they 
increased,  and  in  Lake  Bourget  its  eight  stations 
flourished  almost  exclusively  in  the  Bronze  period. 

In  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  ordinary 

1  For  an  elaborate  and  highly  illustrated  account  of  the 
tcrrcmare  and  analogous  remains  in  Eiiro)ie,  readers  may  con- 
sult the  present  writer's  recent  book,  Paloeolithic  Man  and 
Terramara  Settlements  in  Europe. 


lake-dwellings  and  the  terrcmaie  of  Italy,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  latter  term  was  originally 
applied  only  to  the  fertilizing  materials,  and  not, 
as  at  present,  to  the  tout  ensemble  of  a  settlement. 
From  this  point  of  view  any  organic  refuse  from 
an  inhabited  site  containing  a  sutticiently  large 
amount  of  ammoniacal  products  to  be  used  as  fer- 
tilizers (as  was  the  case  witli  the  contents  of  the 
Barma  (irande  cave  at  Mentone)  might  be  not 
inappropriately  so  designated.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  special  features  of  Castellazzo — moat, 
dike,  contrajfortc,  canals,  roadways,  citadel,  ritual 
pits,  trapezoidal  shape — must  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  terramara  stations  in  general, 
then  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  few  such 
structures  outside  Western  Emilia.  If,  however, 
the  few  known  examples  of  the  Castellazzo  type 
be  excluded  on  tlie  ground  that  they  were  military 
forts,  we  can  fhid  in  the  Po  valley  parallels  to  all 
the  settlements  which  we  have  described  elsewhere 
in  Europe.  In  pile-structures  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  on  marshy  ground  liable  to  flooding,  dikes  were 
indispensable.  The  Butrnir  station  belonged  to 
the  Stone  Age,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  a  dike 
was  necessary  either  for  defence  again.st  enemies 
or  to  prevent  flooding,  as  it  was  constructed  over 
water. 

Aluch  significance  has  been  assigned  to  the  pottery 
known  as  ansa  lunata  or  cornnta.  Formerly  the 
manufacture  of  this  handle  was  supposed  to  be  a 
monopoly  of  the  terramara  folk  of  Emilia,  but  now 
it  has  been  shown  to  have  a  wider  distribution, 
extending  southwards  along  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  as  far  as  Taranto  and  other  localities  in 
S.  Italy.  It  is  found  in  the  lake-dwellings  of 
the  eastern  district  of  the  Po  valley,  but — what  is 
very  remarkable — it  is  entirely  absent  from  those 
of  Piedmont  and  Western  Lombardy.  Outside 
Italy  it  is  common  in  the  early  Iron  stations  of 
Bosnia,  as  at  Ripac  and  Donja  Dolina,  as  well  as 
in  Bohemia,  Lower  Austria,  Hungary,  Styria  (Bul- 
lettino  di  Palct.  Ital.  xv.  [1889]  65).  Before  the 
brachycephalic  lake-dwellers  swarmed  into  Europe, 
its  neolithic  inhabitants  were  dolichocephalic,  and 
disposed  of  their  dead  by  inhumation.  It  appears 
tliat  they  freely  associated  with  the  newcomers, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Ibero-Liguri  in  N. 
Italy,  where  remains  of  the  two  civilizations  were 
found  on  the  same  stations,  that  of  the  Stone  Age 
being  in  the  lower  strata.  There  is  evidence  to 
show  that  burial  by  cremation  was  practised  by  the 
terramara  folk,  and  bj'  both  the  eastern  and  western 
lake-dwellers  towards  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age 
and  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age;  but  whether  the 
latter  were  cremationists  on  their  first  appearance 
in  Italy  is  a  problem  that  has  not  yet  been  solved. 
Singularly  enough,  the  .same  uncertainty  has  been 
experienced  with  regard  to  the  burial  customs  of 
the  lake-dwellers  of  Central  Europe.  Some  arclme- 
ologists  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  this  question,  on  the  plea  that  the  manner  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  is  hereditarily  so  rooted  in 
the  human  constitution  that  it  would  not  be  readily 
changed.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  contrary 
is  the  case.  Cremation,  being  the  outcome  of 
religious  ideas,  powerfully  influenced  humanity  in 
those  early  days,  and  spread  like  wild-fire  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe,  so  that  the  change  from 
inhumation  to  incineration  might  have  been  ac- 
complished in  a  .short  space  of  time. 

The  cause  of  the  almost  sudden  discontinuance 
of  the palajifte  .system  of  habitation  all  over  Europe 
at  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age  is  not  known.  We 
may,  however,  surmise  that  it  was  deeplj--seated, 
and  partly  due  to  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
Httest,  or  rather  the  destruction  of  the  untittest. 
In  tlie  smaller  lakes  the  growth  of  peat  uould 
make  lacustrine  Iiabitations  useless  as  a  means 
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of  defence.  Of  the  settlements  in  the  Po  valley 
the  lake-dwellinfts  of  Lake  Garda  were  the  last  to 
be  abandoned,  but  the  ten-emare  ceased  to  be 
occupied  at  an  earlier  period,  apparently  having 
been  found  inadequate  to  supply  the  social  com- 
forts prevalent  among  the  races  who  subsequently 
dominated  the  Italian  peninsula. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  justilied,  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  archaeological  phenomena  hitherto  dis- 
closed by  lacustrine  research,  in  formulating  the 
hypothesis  that  the  primary  founders  of  the  lake- 
dwellings  of  Europe  were  brachycephalic  immi- 
grants, in  the  neolithic  stage  of  culture,  who,  in 
successive  hordes,  moved  westwards  by  way  of  the 
Danubian  valley,  but  occasionally  diverged  from 
the  main  route  into  the  numerous  affluents  of  the 
Danube.  The  goal  of  all  these  shepherd  farmers 
was  the  rich  and  well-watered  pasture-lands  along 
the  lakes,  brooks,  and  springs  of  the  Alpine  regions, 
which  constitute  the  primary  sources  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Central  Europe  and  their  tributaries.  The 
Scottish  and  Irish  crannogs,  the  Glastonbury  lake- 
village,  and  other  lacustrine  habitations  of  the 
Iron  Age  were  but  sporadic  remnants  of  the  more 
ancient  system,  which,  like  every  dying  art,  passed 
through  a  stage  of  degeneration  before  final  extinc- 
tion. 

Literature. — For  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  literature  on  lake- 
dwellings  up  to  1890,  see  '  Bibliography  of  Lake-dwelling  Re- 
searches in  Europe '  appended  to  R.  Munro's  The  Lake- Dwellings 
of  Europe,  in  which  o\'er  500  books,  monographs,  and  special 
articles  on  the  subject  are  chronologically  arranged.  We  shall 
therefore  here  note  onl}'  a  few  of  the  more  general  works  on 
lake-dwellings,  classifying  them  in  chronological  sequence  :  F, 
Keller,  'Die  keltischen  Pfahlbauten  in  den  Schweizerseen,' 
Mitt,  der  antiqnar.  Gesellsch.  in  Zurich,  ix.  (1854),  being  the 
first  report  on  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  (since  then  other  8  reports 
have  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  same  Society,  the  9th  by 
J.  Heierli  in  1888) ;  W.  R.  Wilde,  '  On  Crannogs,'  in  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  Dublin,  1857  ;  W.  M.  Wyllie,  '  On  Lake-Dwellings 
of  the  early  Periods,'  Arckceologia,  xxxviii.  (1859);  F.  Troyon, 
Habitations  lacustres  des  temps  anciens  et  modemes,  Lausanne, 
1860 ;  L.  Riitimeyer,  Die  Faunader  Pfahlbauten  inder Schuviz, 
Basel,  1861 ;  J.  Lubbock,  '  On  the  Ancient  Lake-Habitations  in 
Switzerland,'  Nat.  Uist.  Review,  1862,  and  Prehistoric  Times, 
London,  1865,  71913 ;  F.  Keller,  The  Lake- Dwellings  of  Stvit- 
zerland  and  other  Parts  of  Europe,  Eng.  tr.,  J.  E.^Lee,  London, 
1866,  21878 ;  E.  Desor  and  L.  Favre,  Le  Mel  Age  du  bronze 
lacustre  en  Suisse,  Neuchatel,  1874 ;  R.  Munro,  Ancient 
Scottish  Lake- Dwellings  or  Crannogs,  Edinburgh,  1882 ;  V. 
Gross,  Les  Protohelvites,  Paris,  1883 ;  E.  Vouga,  Les  HelvHes 
d  la  Thne,  Neuchatel,  1885  ;  W.  G.  Wood-Martin,  The  Lake- 
Dwellings  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1886 ;  R.  Munro,  The  Lake- 
Dwellingg  of  Europe,  London,  1890  ;  T.  E.  Peet,  The  Stone 
and  Bronze  Ages  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  Oxford,  1909 ;  R. 
Munro,  Palceolithic  Man  and  Terramara  Settlements  in 
Europe,  Edinburgh,  1912.  A  monograph  on  the  Glastonbury 
lake-village  in  two  volumes  is  now  being  published  by  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Glastonbury  (1911-14). 

Robert  Munro. 
LALANGS.— See  BoDOS. 

LAMAISM. — The  term  'Lamaism'  is  now  em- 
ployed by  many  Europeans  to  designate  the  Bud- 
dhism of  Tibet,  and  is  intended  to  identify  with  that 
religion  the  Tibetan  Buddiiist  monks,  who  are 
generally  known  as  Lamas,  '  the  superior  ones.'  It 
first  appears  to  have  been  used  by  Koppen  (and 
presumably  coined  by  him)  in  his  Lamaische  Hicr- 
arckie  und  Kirche,  1859,  which,  as  a  pioneer  work, 
gave  some  currency  to  the  term,  although  it  was 
employed  by  him  only  a  few  times  and  merely 
incidentally.  It  was  not,  however,  adopted,  though 
mentioned,  by  Emil  Schlagintweit  in  1863,  who  was 
the  first  authoritative  systematic  writer  on  the 
subject,  setting  aside  the  ponderous  compilation 
by  A.  (iiorgi  of  the  18th  cent.  (Alphabetum  Tibet- 
anum,  Rome,  1762),  which  was  little  more  than  a 
literary  curiosity.  Altogether  unknown  to  the 
Tibetans  themselves,  who  designate  their  creed 
'  Buddha's  religion '  (Sangs-rgijas-kyi  cKos)  or  '  the 
orthodox  religion '  (nang-cKos),  this  term  is  in  many 
ways  misleading,  ina])i)ropriate,  and  undesiralde. 
It  conveys  the  implication  that  Tibetan  Buddhism 


diliers  essentially  from  all  otlier  forms  of  that 
faith — which  is  not  a  fact,  for  its  diilerences  from 
mediaeval  Indian  Buddhism  are  relatively  trifling 
and  mainly  external. 

The  political  ascendancy  by  which  one  sect  of  the  Ijamas  has 
achieved  temporal  power  in  modern  times  is  in  nowise  an  in- 
herent part  of  the  Buddhism  professed  by  the  Lamas,  nor 
is  it  shared  by  the  older  sects.  It  is  not  usual  to  designate 
religions  by  the  generic  name  of  their  clergy ;  the  epithet  '  Brah- 
manism'  presents  no  real  analog}',  as  that  title  is  eponymic 
for  the  Supreme  Creator  in  tiiat  faith,  as  well  as  descriptive 
of  his  ministers.  Phonetically,  also,  the  word  is  anomalous  ; 
for  on  the  analogy  of  '  Buddhism '  from  Buddha,  it  should  be 
'  Lamism.'  Altogether,  therefore, '  Lamaism '  is  an  undesirable 
designation  for  the  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  and  is  rightly  dropping 
out  of  use. 

As  the  Buddhism  of  Tibet  is  intrinsically  identi- 
cal with,  and  derived  from,  Indian  Buddhism  of  the 
Mahay  ana,  the  following  account  will  indicate 
chiefly  those  features  in  which  the  Tibetan  differs 
from  the  Indian  Mahayana  {q.v.  for  the  general 
Buddhist  doctrine  and  practices). 

I.  Introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Tibet. — The 
indigenous  religion  of  Tibet  was  the  Bon,  a  primi- 
tive animistic  cult  (see  Tibet).  According  to  all 
the  vernacular  histories,  especially  the  most  author- 
itative, the  '  Chronicle  of  the  Kings'  (Bgyal  robs, 
and  the  somewhat  apocryphal  Mani-bkah-hbmn), 
Buddhism  was  first  introduced  into  Tibet  in  the  reign 
of  King  Srong-btsan  Gam-po,  who  died  a.d.  650. 
But  in  the  Lhasa  lithic  edicts  of  783,  published  by 
the  present  writer  (JBAS,  1909,  p.  931),  the  intro- 
duction of  'the  orthodox  religion,'  i.e.  Buddhism, 
is  stated  in  general  terms  to  have  taken  place 
several  generations  before  Srong-btsan's  epoch. 
This,  however,  may  merely  refer  to  the  current 
legend  that  five  generations  before  the  advent  of 
the  latter,  in  the  reign  of  a  king  named  Lha  Tho- 
tho-ri,  certain  Buddhist  tracts  and  some  relics  fell 
from  heaven  upon  the  top  of  the  king's  palace,  but 
that  up  till  Srong-btsan's  reign  no  one  was  able  to 
decipher  the  writing.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  indigenous  histories  are  strictly  correct  in 
stating  that  before  Srong-btsan's  time  Buddhism 
had  not  yet  penetrated  Tibet,  and  that  that 
country  was  without  a  knowledge  of  the  written 
character  which  is  now  called  '  Tibetan,'  which  is 
merely  a  slightly  modified  form  of  the  Indian 
alphabet  as  current  in  N.  India  (and  in  Khotan)  in 
the  middle  of  the  7tli  cent.  A.D.  It  was  certainly 
Srong-btsan  who  introduced  this  character,  and 
along  with  it  Buddhism  in  the  form  then  most 
popular  in  India,  the  Mahayana. 

The  credit  for  the  latter  achievement  is  given  in 
the  Mani-bkah-hbum  (the  authorship  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  Srong-btsan)  to  the  two  chief  wives  of 
the  king,  one  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Nepal 
and  the  other  an  imperial  Chinese  princess.  Though 
it  is  probable  that  these  ladies  may  have  contri- 
buted to  the  introduction  of  the  new  religion,  as 
both  of  them  certainly  were  Buddhists,  it  appears 
possible  that  Srong-btsan  himself  took  the  initia- 
tive, as  he  procured  his  Indian  letters  and  early 
Buddhist  texts  from  remote  Kashmir,  and  not  from 
the  more  accessible  Buddhist  country  of  Nepal, 
from  which  he  would  presumably  have  ol)tamed 
them,  had  he  been  then  married  to  his  Nepalese 
wife  ;  and  his  Chinese  marriage  was  still  later  (in 
A.D.  641).  The  first  booklet  translated  into  Tibetan 
in  the  new  letters  was  a  hymn  to  Avalokita  on  the 
Oin  «i«?ii  formula— which  formula,  it  is  recorded,  he 
engraved  on  stone.  As  the  first  patron  of  Buddhism 
in  Tibet,  Srong-btsan  was  canonized,  as  were  also 
his  wives,  by  the  grateful  monks  in  later  days. 

But  Srong-btsan  was  not  the  saintly  person  he  is 
pictured  in  the  religious  histories,  for  he  is  seen  in 
the  contemporary  Chinese  chronicles  to  have  been 
engaged  all  his  life  in  bloody  wars  (see  his  invasion 
of 'Central  India  in  A.D.  647  as  described  by  the 
present  writer  in  Asiatic  Quart.  Rev.,  vol.  xxxii. 
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[1911]).  He  certainly  iliil  little,  if  auythinj,',  in  tlie 
way  of  liuddhlst  propaganda.  He  built  a  few 
temples  to  enshrine  the  images  brought  to  him  in 
dower  by  his  liuddhist  wives.  One  of  these  wa.s 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  great  cathedral-temple 
at  Lhasa,  'the  house  of  the  lord'  (Jo-k'ang  ;  cf. 
Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  p[..  23,  28,  3(Hj,  and 
Lhasa  and  Its  Mysteries,  pp.  341,  361  f. ).  He  built 
no  monasteries,  and,  according  to  the  vernacular 
histories,  no  order  of  monks  was  established  till 
over  a  century  later. 

2.  Establishment  of  the  monastic  Order. — After 
Srong-btsan's  death  (A.D.  G.jO),  IJuddhisiii  made 
little  headway  against  the  indigenous  Bun  cult, 
and  was  resisted  by  the  people  until  the  accession 
of  Khri-Srong  De-btsan,  the  fifth  in  succession 
after  Srong-btsan.  The  son  of  an  imperial  Chinese 
princess,  he  was  an  ardent  Buddhist  and  proselyt- 
izer.  Desirous  of  establishing  an  Order  of  Buddiiist 
monks  among  his^ people,  on  the  advice  of  his  family 
Buddhist  ]>riest,  Silntiraksita,  an  Indian,  he  sent  to 
India  for  the  kinsman  of  tiie  latter.  This  was  Pad- 
miikara  or  Padraasambhava,  of  the  then  popular 
ritualistic  and  mystical  Yoga  school  at  Nalanda 
college,  and  skilled  in  Buddhist  spells  (dhdranl). 
He  was  a  native  of  Udayana  (latterly  known  as 
Swat  and  Kaliristan)  on  the  Peshawar  frontier  of 
N.  India,  and  he  arrived  in  Tibet  in  A.D.  747,  with 
several  other  Indian  monks,  who  were  induced  to 
settle  in  the  country.  Padmakara  established  the 
first  monastery  at  Sam-j'iis  in  a.d.  749  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  river  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  south-east  of  Lhasa,  and  installed  Srintirak- 
sita  as  its  abbot,  with  seven  Tibetan  novices  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  Order.  Of  these  novices  three  were 
elderly ;  and  the  lirst  of  them,  Upal-baiigs,  who 
succeeded  thirteen  years  later  to  the  abbotship, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  first  '  Lama.'  He  appears 
to  have  studied  in  India  also,  and  to  be  the  same  as 
Ska-ba-bha-po  Dpal-brtsegs,  who  was  one  of  the 
chief  early  translators  of  the  Sanskrit  Buddhist 
canon  into  the  Tibetan  language. 

'  Lama '  is  a  Tibetan  word  meaning  '  supreme 
one,'  and  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  Tibetan 
abbots  [q.v.)  and  the  most  learned  among  the 
ordained  monks.  By  courtesy,  however,  it  is 
generally  extended  in  popular  conversation  to 
ordained  monks  in  general. 

3.  Founder  of  the  monastic  Order. — Padmakara, 
the  founder  of  the  Order  of  Butldhist  monks  in 
Tibet,  is  commonly  known  as  Padmasambhava, 
'  the  lotus-born  '  (in  Tibetan  Pad-ma  Byung-gnas), 
or  as  'the  teacher  treasure'  (Guru  Kin-])o-cli'e), 
{j,nd  also  as  '  Lo-pon  '  (slob-dpon),  the  Tibetan 
equivalent  of  the  Indian  guru,  '  teacher.'  It  is 
not  easy  now  to  discover  with  certainty  the 
details  of  his  teaching,  but  from  the  remarkably 
high  literary  standard  of  the  monks  associated 
with  him,  as  shown  by  their  scholarly  translations 
from  the  Sanskrit  canon,  it  is  diflicult  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  quasi-shanianistic  priest  that  he  is 
represented  to  have  been  by  the  old  unreformed 
sects.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  believer  in 
Tantrik  mysticism  with  its  prayers  to  various 
Buddhist  gods  and  goddesses;  but  so  were  the 
great  Indian  Buddhist  patriarchs,  the  metaphysi- 
cists  Vasubandhu  and  Asahga,  before  his  day.  No 
canonical  translations  are  found  ascribed  to  him  ; 
but  he  is  the  reputed  author  of  several  manuals  of 
worship  [sddhanas)^  for  compelling  the  good  ser- 
vices of  certain  deities  by  means  of  the  repetition  of 
spells  (dhdranl)  after  the  style  of  the  Brahmanical 
mantras — a  class  of  literature  which  was  prevalent 
in  Indian  Buddhism  at  that  period. 

4.  Translation  of  the  Indian  Buddhist  canon. — 
Under  the  zealous  patronage  of  King  Khri-Srong 

1  See  list  of  sddhanas  by  F.  W.  Thomas  in  Museon,  xxii.  [1903] 
il. 
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De-btsan,  Padmakara  initiated  an  era  of  great 
literary  activity  and  scholarship  for  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Buddhist  canon  from  the  Indian 
Sanskrit.  Several  of  the  most  intellectual  youths 
were  sent  to  India  to  learn  Sanskrit  and  Buddhist 
philosophy  in  its  home  in  mid-India,  and  some  of 
the  most  learned  monks  of  India  were  induced  to 
proceed  to  Tibet  and  settle  tliere  for  this  evan- 
gelizing work.  In  a  letter  embedded  in  the  great 
commentary,  the  Tan-g;/ur  (xc'iv.  38711'.),  addres.sed 
to  this  king  by  the  Indian  monk  Buddhaguhya, 
we  read  : 

'  Thou  didst  dispatch  to  India  Vairotchana,  Ska-ba-dpal 
brtsejj's,  Kluji  rtfyal  nith'an,  Ye-shes  sde,  Arinandju,  and 
others,  to  whom  thou  didst  intrust  much  wealth  of  gold  and 
silver,  to  get  the  Dharnia,  increase  the  little  religion  that  was 
in  thy  realm,  and  ojien  the  window  which  would  let  in  the  light 
on  the  darkness  of  liod  [Tibet],  and  bring  in  its  inidiit  the  life- 
giving  waters.' 1 

This  indicates  clearly  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
8th  cent.  A.D.  Tibet  was  .scarcely  recognized  as  a 
Buddhist  country  at  all.  The  yoimg  Tibetans 
named  therein  are  some  of  the  best  known  trans- 
lators of  the  Tibetan  scriptures. 

5.  Authenticity  and  historical  value  of  Tibetan 
canon. — These  Tibetan  translations  of  the  Sanskrit 
Buddhist  canon  are  now  of  great  historical  import- 
ance, as  they  preserve  with  remarkable  accuracy 
the  Indian  texts,  of  which  most  of  the  originals  have 
been  lost  in  India.  The  Tibetan  translations  of 
these  texts,  as  tested  by  the  few  surviving  Sanskrit 
fragments  and  by  isolated  texts  preserved  in 
Nepal,  display  such  .scrupulous  literary  accuracy, 
even  down  to  the  smallest  etymological  detail,  as 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  modern  scholars 
who  have  examined  them.  Thus  their  authorita- 
tiveness  is  placed  beyond  dispute. 

These  canonical  texts  thus  atlord,  along  witli  the 
less  precise  Chinese  and  Japanese  translations  of 
the  same  originals,  invaluable  means  for  control- 
ling, supjdementing,  and  correcting  the  less  detailed 
Pali  versions  of  the  early  scriptures,  and  explaining 
ambiguous  terms  in  the  latter,  thereby  enabling  us 
to  gain  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  Buddha  and 
his  doctrine  than  has  been  forthcoming  from  purely 
Ceylonese  sources.  On  this  account  the  study  of 
Tibetan  has  become  indispensable  to  students  of 
Buddhist  Sanskrit  and  of  Buddhism  in  general. 
The  excellent  Tibeto-Sanskrit  dictionaries  date 
from  this  literary  epoch,  and  the  formation  of  the 
classical  Tibetan  stjle.  The  divisions  of  the 
Tibetan  Buddhist  canon  will  be  indicated  below. 

6.  Growth  of  the  Order  and  popular  adoption 
of  Buddhism. — The  institution  of  the  indigenous 
Order  on  these  Indian  lines  was  opposed  by  Chinese 
Buddhists,  under  a  Mahayana  monk  named 
Hwa-shang  (the  Chinese  term  for  a  Buddhist  monk 
corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  vpddhyuya,  or 
'  master ').  These  Chinese,  who  appear  to  have 
been  itinerant  priests,  were  defeated  in  argument 
by  the  Indian  Kamalasila,  and  expelled  from  the 
country,  leaving  the  Indian  system  to  be  developed 
unmolested.  Many  monasteries  and  Buddhist 
temples  were  established  all  over  the  country,  and 
Buddhism  became  the  State  religion  of  the 
land. 

A  second  development  of  literary  activity  and 
Buddhist  propaganda  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Ral- 
pa-Clian,  the  grandson  of  Khri-Srong  De-btsan,  in 
the  latter  half  of  tlie  9th  cent.  A.D.,  when  the 
work  of  translation  of  the  Great  Commentaries  by 
Nagarjuna,  Aryadeva,  Vasubandhu,  etc.,  was 
actively  prosecuted,  and  most  of  the  remaining 
canonical  books  completed.  Among  the  Indian 
translators  emploj^ed  by  Kal-pa-Chan  were  the 
monks  Jinamitra,  Silendrabodhi,  Surendrabodhi, 
Prajilavarman,  Danaiila,  and  Bodhimitra,  assisted 
by  tlie  Tibetan  translators  (or  lo-tsa-vn)  Pal-brtsegs 
1  \V.  W.  Rookhill,  Life  of  the  Rxtddha,  p.  221. 
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Ye-shessde  and  Ch'os-kyi-gyal-ts'an.  At  least 
half  of  the  two  great  Tibetan  collections,  canon 
and  commentaries,  is  the  work  of  their  hands. 

Ral-pa-Chan  endowed  most  of  the  monasteries 
with  State  lands  and  the  right  to  collect  tithes  and 
taxes.  His  ardent  devotion  to  Buddhism,  indeed, 
led  to  his  assassination  and  the  downfall  of  the 
monarchy,  which  event  paved  the  way  for  the 
eventual  rise  of  a  hierarchy.  The  murderer  of 
Ral-pa-Chan  was  his  brother  Lang-darma,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  Bon  faction,  on  which  some 
authentic  light  is  thrown  by  the  Lhasa  edict  pillar 
inscription  of  A.D.  842,  published  by  the  writer 
(JEAS,  1909,  p.  1267) ;  on  ascending  the  throne  he 
actively  jjersecuted  the  Buddhists,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  uproot  that  religion.  He  desecrated  and 
destroyed  many  temples  and  monasteries,  burned 
the  sacred  books,  and  forced  many  of  the  monks  to 
become  butchers.  He  was  in  turn  assassinated 
within  three  years  by  a  Buddhist  monk  disguised 
as  a  Black  Hat  Bon  devil-dancer,  and  this  incident 
is  now  a  favourite  episode  in  the  popular  sacred 
plays. 

7.  Rise  of  the  hierarchy. — Although  on  the 
downfall  of  the  dynasty  Tibet  became  subdivided 
into  several  principalities.  Buddhism  continued  to 
grow  steadily  in  popularity,  and  the  priests  became 
more  and  more  influential,  till  eventually,  in  the 
13th  cent.,  a  hierarchy  was  established  with 
temporal  sway.  This  was  effected  by  the  great 
Mongol  Emperor  Kublai  Khan,  whose  grandfather 
Jenghiz  Khan  had  conquered  Tibet.  Converted  to 
Buddhism  by  the  Tibetan  abbot  of  the  Sas-kya 
monastery  in  Western  Tibet  near  the  Nepalese 
frontier,  Kublai  created  the  Sas-kya  abbot  official 
iiead  of  the  Buddhist  Church  in  Tibet  in  return  for 
the  favour  of  formally  crowning  him  as  Emperor 
of  China.  He  also  conferred  upon  the  learned 
Sas-kya  Lama — or  'Sas-kya  Pandita,'  as  he  is 
usually  called — the  temporal  rulership  of  Western 
Tibet. 

This  first  of  the  Tibetan  hierarchs  thus  especi- 
ally patronized  by  the  Mongols  achieved  with  a 
staff  of  his  scholars  the  gigantic  task  of  translating 
the  bulky  Tibetan  canon  into  Mongolian,  after 
revision  and  collation  with  Chinese  texts,  the 
Mongolian  character  being  a  form  of  Syriac  intro- 
duced into  Central  Asia  by  Nestorian  Christian 
missionaries. 

The  Sas-kya  primacy  maintiiined  much  of  its 
political  supremacy  for  several  generations,  and 
used  its  power  to  oppress  its  less-favoured  rival 
sects.  It  burned  the  great  Kar-gyu  monastery  of 
Dikimg  about  A.D.  1320.  But  on  the  accession  of 
the  Ming  dynasty  in  1368  the  Chinese  Emperor 
deemed  it  politic,  whilst  conciliating  the  monks  as 
a  body,  by  gifts  and  titles,  to  strike  at  the  Sas- 
kya  power  by  raising  the  heads  of  two  other 
monasteries  to  equal  rank  with  it  (Dikung  of  the 
Kar-gyu  sect  and  Ts'al  of  the  Ka-dam  sect),  and 
encouraged  strife  against  it. 

8.  Rise  of  the  priest-kings  of  Lhasa. — At  the 
beginning  of  the  15tli  cent.  A.D.,  a  Lama  named 
Tsong-Klia-pa  or  Je-Riu-po-ch'e  re-organized  the 
reformed  Ka-dam  sect  which  had  been  instituted  by 
the  Indian  monk  Atisa  in  1038,  and  altered  its  title 
to  '  The  Virtuous  Order,'  or  Ge-lug-pa.  This  sect, 
which  arose  at  Gah-ldan  monastery  near  Lhasa, 
wore  as  a  distinctive  badge  a  yellow  cap,  and 
hence  was  known  as  the  '  Yellow  Hat '  Order.  It 
soon  eclipsed  all  the  others,  and  in  five  generations 
achieved  the  priest- kingship  of  the  whole  of  Tibet, 
which  it  retains  to  this  day. 

Its  first  Grand  Lama  was  Tsong-Kha-pa's  nephew, 
Geden-dub,  with  his  succession  based  on  the  idea 
of  his  perpetual  re-incarnation.  In  1640  the 
Yellow  Hats  leapt  into  temporal  power  under  the 
fifth  series  of  Grand  Lamas,  the  crafty  prelate 


Lob-zang  Gya-mts'o,  also  known  as  '  the  fifth  Jina ' 
[a  title  of  Buddha],  Gyal-ba-Na-pa.  At  his  request 
a  Mongol  prince,  Gusri  Khan,  conquered  Tibet  and 
made  a  present  of  it  to  him,  and  in  1650  he  was 
confirmed  in  the  sovereignty  by  the  Manchu 
Chinese  Emperor,  and  also  in  the  title  of  Ta-lai, 
usually  written  by  Europeans  Dalai,  which  is 
merely  the  Mongolian  word  for  Gija-mts^o  (or 
'  Ocean '),  the  surname  of  himself  and  his  three 
predecessors. 

This  resourceful  Dalai  Lama  consolidated  and 
extended  his  rule  by  inventing  divine  legends 
about  himself,  and  by  forcibly  appropriating  many 
of  the  monasteries  of  the  older  sects.  He  also 
built  for  himself  the  famous  palace-monastery  on 
the  red  hill  at  Lhasa,  the  name  of  which  he  changed 
to  '  Potala,'  after  the  mythic  Indian  residence  of 
the  most  popular  of  all  Buddhist  divinities,  Avalo- 
kita,  or  Lord  of  Mercy,  of  whom  he  posed  as  the 
incarnation,  and  whose  special  spell  was  the  famous 
Om  mayii  padme  Hili'n  formula. 

9.  Origin  of  the  succession  by  re-incarnation. — 
The  idea  of  re-incarnation,  which  is  a  fundamental 
element  of  belief  in  Buddhism,  derived  from  its 
parent  Bralimanism,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
definitely  utilized  for  the  regulation  of  the  hier- 
archical succession  in  India,  although  many  cases 
are  cited  by  Taranatha,  from  the  Indian  histories, 
of  Indian  Buddhist  patriarchs  and  saints  having 
been  re-incarnated  in  other  saints  some  genera- 
tions afterwards. 

The  succession  of  the  Sas-kya  hierarchs  was 
clearly  not  based  upon  this  system,  but  was  by  nom- 
ination of  relatives.  The  Yellow  Hat  succession, 
however,  indisputably  shows  by  the  dates  of  birth 
and  death  of  the  respective  incumbents  that  the 
succession  to  the  Grand  Lamaship  was  based  upon 
the  theory  of  direct  re-incarnation.  The  si)irit  of 
the  first  abbot  was  supposed  on  his  death  to  be  re- 
incarnated in  the  world  immediately  as  a  new-born 
infant,  and  thus  was  re- born  again  and  again  for 
the  good  of  his  monastery  and  particular  sect  of 
Yellow  Hats.  This  theory  has  latterly  been  adopted 
as  a  basis  for  succession  to  the  leadership  of  several 
other  sects  as  well. 

Enlarging  this  theory,  the  fifth  Grand  Lama 
introduced  the  fiction  of  a  divine  origin  for  himself 
and  his  predecessors.  He  declared  that  both  he 
himself  and  the  first  Yellow  Hat  abbot  were  re- 
incarnations of  the  most  powerful  and  popular  of 
all  the  kings  of  Tibet,  namely  Srong-btsan  Gam- 
po  ;  and,  further,  that  the  latter  in  his  turn  was 
the  earthly  incarnation  of  the  Compassionate  Spirit 
of  the  mountains  who  had  given  the  early 
Tibetans  the  magical  food  which  transformed  them 
from  monkeys  into  men.  This  Compassionate 
Spirit  was  identified  with  the  Buddhist  '  god  of 
mercy'  Avalokita  (see  AvalokiteSvara),  known 
in  Tibetan  as  Chiin-ra-zi,'  '  the  all-seeing  Lord'  (lit. 
'  clad  with  eyes').  Avalokita  is  especially  the  god 
who  regulates  transmigration,  and  who  can  procure 
ready  entrance  to  paradise  and  escape  from  hell. 
His  favour  can  be  won  by  the  repeated  utterance 
of  his  mystic  spell,  the  Oih  mani  (see  JEWEL 
[Buddhist])  of  Indian  Buddhism  ;  hence  the  extreme 
popularity  of  this  formula  in  Tibet,  and  the  divine 
honours  paid  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  who  is  believed 
to  be  the  incarnation  of  this  most  powerful  of  all 
divinities. 

10.  Dual  Grand-Lamaship.— The  only  jierson 
whom  this  Grand  Lama  of  Lhasa  permitted  to 
share  to  some  extent  his  divine  honours  was  the 
abbot  of  the  large  monastery  at  Tashilhunpo, 
the  Western  capital  of  Tibet,  belonging  to  his  own 
Yellow  Hat  sect,  and  his  own  tutor.  He  raised 
this  abbot  to  the  dignity  of  a  Grand  Lama,  and 
gave  him  the  divine  pedigree  of  descent  from  the 
Buddha-god  Araitabha,   the   'Buddha  of  Infinite 
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Light,'  whose  blissful  j)aratlise  in  the  west  is  the 
popular  heaven  which  was  the  goal  of  the  laajority 
of  Indian  Buddhists  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  as  it  is  to-day  in  Tibet,  as  well 
as  in  China  and  Japan.  This  pontili"  is  generally 
known  to  Europeans,  after  his  residence,  as  the 
'  Tashi  Lunia,'  in  contradistinction  to  the  'Dalai 
Lama'  of  Lhas;i.  To  Tibetans,  however,  the 
former  of  these  is  usually  known  as  '  the  great 
treasure  of  learning,'  I'an-ch'en  Kin-i)o-cire,  and 
the  latter  as  'the  protector-treasure,'  Kyab-gon 
liin-po-ch'e,  or  *  the  victor  Jina,'  a  title  of  liuduha 
himself. 

Latterly,  a  third  and  a  fourth  Grand  Lama  of 
the  dominant  Yellow  Hats  were  institutcil  for  the 
two  kingdoms  outside  Tibet,  to  which  Tibetan 
Buddhism  extended,  namely  Mongolia  and  China. 
The  former  of  tiiese  at  Urgya  is  known  as  Je-btsun 
Dam-pa,  and  possesses  temporal  sovereignty  over 
Outer  ]\Iongolia,  like  the  Dalai  Lama  in  Tibet ; 
but,  although  posing  as  the  head  of  the  celibate 
monkhood,  he  is  not  himself  celibate.  The  fourth 
was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Kang-Hsi  about 
1700,  especially  lor  Inner  Mongolia,  and  has  his 
special  residence  at  Peking  and  Jehol.  He  is  known 
to  Tibetans  as  Chang-skya-Hu-thuk-thii,  and  is 
considered  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Kol-pai  Dorje  ; 
and  his  .succession,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Urgya 
Grand  Lama,  is  arranged  by  the  Dalai  Lama. 

The  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Dalai  Lama  is 
not  acknowledgeil  outside  Tibet  and  Mongolia, 
including  the  land  of  the  Buriats  {q.v.)  bordering 
Lake  Baikal  in  Siljeria,  the  tracts  in  Western 
China  which  formerly  belonged  to  Tibet,  the 
isolated  Tibetan  monasteries  in  N.  China,  and  the 
Himalayan  States  of  Bhutan,  Sikkim,  and  Ladakh. 
Neither  the  Dalai  nor  the  Tashi  Lama  exercises 
any  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Tibet  over  the  other 
and  older  sects,  the  Red  Hats,  whose  relative  laxity 
in  Buddhist  discipline,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
uncelibacy,  they  despise. 

II.  Sects  in  Tibetan  Buddhism. — No  sects  appear 
to  have  existed  prior  to  Lang-darma's  persecution 
in  the  9th  cent.,  nor  till  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  later.  The  sectarial  movement  seems  to 
date  from  the  visit  to  Tibet  of  the  great  Indian 
Buddhist  monk  Atisa  in  1038.  Atisa,  while  cling- 
ing to  Yoga  and  theistic  Tantrism,  at  once  started 
a  reformation  on  the  lines  of  the  higher  Indian 
Mahayana  system,  enforcing  celibacy  and  high 
morality,  ana  deprecating  the  Bon  rites  which  had 
crept  into  some  of  the  priestly  practices  of  the 
Buddhist  monks.  The  time  was  ripe  for  such  a 
reform,  as  the  monks  in  Tibet  had  become  a  very 
large  and  influential  body,  and  possessed  a  fairly 
full  and  scholarly  translation  of  the  bulky  Maha- 
yana canon  and  commentaries. 

The  first  of  the  reformed  sects,  and  the  one  with 
which  Atisa  most  intimately  identified  himself  was 
the  Kil-dam,  or  '  those  bound  by  the  Orders ' ;  and 
it  was  this  sect  that  ultimately,  tiiree  and  a  half 
centuries  later,  in  Tsong-Kha-pa's  hands  became 
less  ascetic  and  more  highly  ritualistic  under  the 
title  of  Ge-lug,  or  'Virtuous  Order,' the  'Yellow 
Hats,'  now  the  dominant  established  sect  in  Tibet. 

Atisa,  or  '  the  Lord '  (Jo-bo-rje),  was  the  sole 
profound  reformer  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  ;  for  we 
find  that  the  other  parallel  early  reformations  were 
initiated  by  his  pupils.  These  were  the  Kar-gj-u  and 
ISas-kya  sects,  which  were  directly  based  in  great 
measure  upon  Atisa's  teaching.  These  two  sects 
may  be  regarded  as  semi-reformations  adapted  for 
those  individuals  who  found  Atisa's  high  standard 
of  morality  and  discipline  too  irksome. 

The  residue,  who  remained  wholly  unreformed 
and  weakened  by  the  loss  of  their  best  and  most 
intellectual  members,  were  now  called  the 'Old,' 
or  Nying-ma,  as  they  adhered  to  the  old  corrupt 


practices.  To  legitimize  some  of  their  unorthodox 
]>racti(M's  borrowed  from  the  indigenous  Bon  fuiih, 
the  Nying-ma  Lamas  began  to  discover  hidden 
'  revelations  '  (ter-iiia),  or  fictitious  gospels,  ascribed 
to  Guru  Padmiikara,  authorizing  these  practices, 
just  as,  it  is  related,  the  Indian  monk  Nagarjuna, 
to  secure  an  orthodpx  reception  for  liis  new  doc- 
trine, alleged  that  Sakyamuni  had  entrusted  the 
developed  gospels  to  Naga  demigods  until  men 
were  sufficiently  enlightened  to  comjjrehend  the 
doctrine.  Each  of  these  'finders'  of  the  new 
revelations  claimed  to  have  been  in  a  former  birth 
one  or  other  of  the  twenty-five  triuiitional  disciples 
of  the  guru.  The  'revelations'  treat  mainly  of 
Bon  rites  which  are  jjermissible  in  Buddhist  prac- 
tice ;  and  they  prescribe  forms  of  worship  mostly 
on  the  Buddhist  model.  These  apocryphal  gospels 
formed  the  starting-point  for  further  sulxlivision 
of  the  semi-reformed  and  the  old  unreformed 
sects,  which  difier  from  each  other  chielly  by  the 
particular  ter-ma-hoo\i  that  they  have  adopted 
as  sanctioning  the  worsiiip  of  a  particular  Bon 
deity. 

12.  Sectarian  distinctions. — The  distinctions  be- 
tween the  various  sects  are  partly  theistic  and 
creedal,  and  partly  ritualistic,  and  are  al.so  usually 
expressed  by  some  external  ditterence  in  dress  and 
symbolism.  None  uf  them  relate  to  the  personality 
or  doctrine  of  the  historical  Buddha  as  expressed 
in  the  canon,  as  this  is  accepted  intact  by  all. 
These  difierences  may  be  classed  as:  (1)  person- 
ality and  titl_e  of  the  primordial  deity  or  Adi- 
buddha  (cf.  Adibuddha)  ;  (2)  special  source  oi 
divine  inspiration  ;  (3)  transmitters  of  this  special 
inspiration  ;  (4)  meditative  system  of  mystical  in- 
sight [darkina,  Tib.  Ita-wa)  •  (5)  .special  ti,intra- 
revelation  ;  (G)  personal  tutelary  {yl-dum)  or  Saivite 
Indian  protective  demon  ;  anil  (7)  guardian  demon 
(dlLarmajmla,  Tib.  ch'os-skyong),  sometimes  of 
Tibetan  type. 

The  Ge-lug,  or  dominant  Yellow  Hats,  have 
as  their  primordial  deity  Vajradhara  ('holder  of 
the  thunderbolt'),  and  they  derive  t)ieir  divine 
inspiration  mainly,  not  from  the  dead  Sakj-amuni, 
but  from  the  living  Buddhist  'Messiah'  Maitrej-a, 
the  next  coming  Buddha,  as  revealed  through  the 
succession  of  Indian  saints  from  Asanga  down  to 
Atisa,  and  through  the  Tibetan  saints  from  AtLsa's 
disciple  Bromtou  downwards  to  Tsong-Kha-pa. 
The  Ge-lug  mystical  insight  is  in  the  L'onrim,  or 
'  graded  path,  on  which  a  commentary  was  written 
by  Tsong-Kha-pa,  and  their  special  'Tantra,  or 
theistic  manual,  is  Egya-ch'cn-spyod.  Their  tute- 
lary Indian  demon  {yi-dam)  is  '  the  fearful  thunder- 
bolt' Vajrabhairava  (Tib.  Dorje-jig-je),  supported 
by  Samvara  (Sambara,  Tib.  Dem-chog)  and  Guhya- 
kala  (Tib.  Sang-'dus) ;  and  their  '  guardian  '  demon 
(dharnuqjula)  is  'the  si.x-armed  lord'  (Gon-po)  or 
'the  horse-necked'  (Hayagrlva,  Tib.  Tam-ch'eu), 
both  of  them  Indian,  not  Tibetan. 

In  organizing  the  Ge-lug  sect  Tsong-Kha-pa 
collected  the  scattered  members  of  the  Ka-dam 
from  their  ascetic  retreats  and  housed  them  in 
monasteries,  together  with  his  new  followers, 
under  rigid  discipline,  setting  them  to  keep  the 
253  Vinaya  rules  of  })rimitive  Buddhism,  including 
strict  celibacy,  and  hence  olitaining  for  them  the 
title  of  '  Vinaya-keepers '  (Dulba-Liima).  He  also 
made  them  carry  a  begging-bowl  and  wear  patched 
robes  of  a  yellow  colour  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Indian  Buddhist  mendicant.  The  bowl,  however, 
soon  dropped  out  of  use,  as  daily  begging  was  not 
adapted  to  the  sparse  population  of  Tibet.  He 
attracted  followers  also  by  instituting  a  highly 
ritualistic  service,  in  part  borrowed,  perhaps,  from 
the  Nestorian  Christian  missionaries  who  were  un- 
doubtedly settled  at  that  time  in  Tsong-Kha,  the 
locality  of  his  early  boyhood  in  W,  China.     He 
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gave  his  monks  the  yellow  hat  which  distinguished 
them  from  all  the  other  sects,  who  wore  red  hats, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  black  caps  of  the  Bon 
priests. 

Tlie  Kar-gyu,  the  next  great  sect  after  the 
Ge-lug,  Avas  founded  in  the  latter  half  of  the  11th 
cent,  by  the  Tibetan  monk  Mar-pa,  wlio  had 
visited  India.  The  name  means  '  follower  of  the 
successive  Orders,'  expressive  of  the  belief  that 
the  rulings  of  the  later  Buddhist  sages  were  in- 
spired. Its  distinctive  features  are  its  hermit 
practices — meditation  in  caves  and  other  retired 
places — and  the  following  peculiarities  :  its  primor- 
dial Buddha  is  also  Vajradhara,  and  its  tutelary 
Samvara ;  but  its  mystical  insight  is  Mahamudra 
(p'yag-rgya-ch'en)  of  the  '  Middle  path,'  its  Tantra 
Sum-kar  bsduds,  its  guardian  'the  lord  of  the 
black  cloak '  (Bar-nag) ;  its  hat  has  a  frontal 
badge  like  a  8t.  Andrew's  cross  (X),  to  sym- 
bolize that  meditation  with  crossed  knees  is  its 
special  feature ;  witli  these  is  associated  a  stricter 
observance  of  the  Indian  monastic  rules.  One 
of  its  most  famous  monks  was  the  hermit  poet 
Mila-raspa. 

The  hermit  feature  of  this  sect  rendered  it  so 
unattractive  that  several  sub-sects  arose  out  of  it 
which  dispensed  witii  the  necessity  for  hermitages. 
These  were  the  Karma,  Dikung-pa,  To-lung-pa, 
and  Dug-pa  (the  form  dominant  in  Bhutan),  which 
differ  from  eacli  other  in  having  adopted  a  different 
'revelation'  (ter-ma)  to  allow  of  worship  of  an 
aboriginal  spirit.  An  important  image  in  their 
temples  is  that  of  the  founder  of  their  particular 
sect  or  sub-sect.  In  Ge-lug  temples  Tsong-Kha-pa's 
image  is  prominent  and  receives  worship  as  a 
canonized  saint. 

The  third  great  reformed  sect  is  the  Sas-kya,  or 
Sa-kya,  taking  its  name  from  the  monastery  of 
that  place,  founded  in  a.d.  1072.  As  we  have 
seen,  it  became  under  imperial  Chinese  patronage 
the  first  groat  hierarchy  in  Tibet,  and  in  1251 
attained  for  a  time  the  temporal  sovereignty,  until 
eclipsed  by  its  later  rival,  the  Ge-lug  sect.  Its 
special  source  of  inspiration  is  the  Bodhisattva 
ManjusrI,  through  the  Indian  saints  from  Ntagar- 
juna  to  Vasuputra  (Vasubandhu  ?).  Its  mystic 
insight  is  '  the  deep  path  '  (gambhira  darSana),  its 
tutelary  Vajra-phurpa,  and  its  'guardians'  are 
'the  tent-lord'  and  'the  presence-lord'  (Gon-po 
zhab). 

Now,  liowever,  except  in  a  few  externals,  it  is 
practically  undistinguishable  from  the  unreformed 
Nying-ma,  and  celibacy  is  exceptional.  From  the 
Sas-kya  two  reforming  sub-sects  issued,  the  Ngor- 
pa  and  Jo-nang,  which  difl'er  merely  in  the  founders. 
To  tlie  latter  sect  belonged  the  famous  Tibetan 
historiographer  Taranatha, 

The  wholly  unreformed  sect  of  Tibetan  Buddhists 
are  not  numerous  in  Tibet.  They  are  priests 
rather  than  monks,  and  are  freely  tinged  with 
quasi-Bon  cults.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
more  remote  districts.  They  too  have  sub-sects, 
Urgyen-pa,  Kartok-pa,  and  Lhat-sun-pa.  The 
monasteries  in  Sikkim  chiefly  belong  to  the  last 
sect.  The  Biiutanese  lamaseries  are  not  Nying-ma, 
as  is  usually  asserted  by  Dug-pa,  a  sub-sect  of  the 
Kar-gyu  above  noted. 

13.  Special  features  of  Tibetan  Buddhism.— 
Contrary  to  Western  belief,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Buddiiism  professed  by  the  monastic  Order  in 
Tibet  wiiich  diflers  greatly  from  the  type  of  the 
Indian  Buddhism  of  the  Maluiyana.  The  ditter- 
ences  in  discipline  and  clothing  are  mainly  those 
enforced  by  different  climatic  conditions.  In 
doctrinal  beliefs  and  practice  the  Ge-lug  monks, 
who  form  the  great  majority  of  the  Order,  ditter 
little  from  the  Indian  Buddhist  monks  in  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era.     The  use  of  sacred  sentences 


as  protective  charms  or  spells  has  been  shown  by 
tiie  present  writer  to  have  been  a  feature  of 
Buddhisin  in  India  from  its  commencement,  and 
on  tlie  evidence  of  the  Pilli  canon  to  have  been 
practised  even  by  Buddha  himself  (cf.  Jewel 
[Buddhist]),  and  the  mechanical  repetition  of  such 
spells  (cUidranl  or  paritta)  Avas  extensively  prac- 
tised about  the  5th  cent.  A.D.  by  Asanga  and  his 
brother  Vasubandhu  according  to  the  circum- 
stantial records  quoted  by  Taranatha,'  and  sup- 
ported by  an  early  sddhana  bearing  Asahga's 
name.  The  grosser  priestly  theistic  and  demon- 
istic  rites,  the  practice  of  which  is  restricted  almost 
entirely  to  the  unreformed  sects  which  form  a 
minority,  are  also  largely  of  Indian  Saivite  origin. 
Those  which  are  borrowed  from  the  indigenous 
Bon  will  be  indicated  in  art.  Tibet.  The  self- 
immolation  by  entombment  is  an  extreme  and  re- 
volting instance  of  asceticism,  having  its  parallel 
in  the  self-torture  of  Indian  yogis,  but  it  is  of 
altogether  exceptional  occurrence''  and  never 
practised  by  orthodox  monks. 

14.  Grades  in  the  Order. — The  monks  are  of  two 
chief  grades — the  novice  and  the  ordained,  as  in 
Indian  Buddhism  ;  to  these  may  be  added  at  the 
lower  end  the  neophyte  and  at  the  top  the  abbot, 
or  head  of  the  monastery. 

(1)  The  neophyte,  or  probationer-pupil,  usually  a  child  of 
about  eight  years  of  age,  is  called  ge-stlen,  i.e.  the  equivalent 
of  the  Indian  iipdsaka,  or  '  virtuous  follower,'  the  ordinary  title 
of  a  lay  devotee.  He  receives  instruction  as  in  a  school  under 
a  tutor,  and  is  called  4«'-pa  (grva-pa),  'pupil.'  (2)  The  7iovice, 
or  ge-ts'ul,  is  a  formally  admitted  candidate  for  the  Order.  He 
has  gone  through  the  cerenion}'  of  'going  forth  from  home' 
(pravrajydvrata),  of  having  his  head  formally  shaved,  and 
vowing  to  keep  thirty-six  of  the  precepts.  He  is  now  permitted 
to  join  in  the  religious  services  in  the  monastery.  The  great 
majority  of  the  monks,  even  t!ie  old  ones,  never  rise  above  this 
grade  to  full  initiation.  (3)  The  fully  ordained  monk  is  called 
ge-long  (dge-slong),  the  equivalent  of  the  Indian  bhik^u,  or 
'  virtuous  mendicant.'  He  is  usually  over  twenty-five  years, 
and  comparatively  few  ever  reach  this  high  stage.  He  now 
has  to  vow  to  keep  the  253  precepts.  (4)  The  abbot  is  called 
k'an-po  (cf.  Abbot  [Tibetan]). 

Nuns  are  given  corresponding  titles.  They  are  not  numerous, 
are  very  illiterate,  as  a  rule,  and  are  allotted  an  inferior  position, 
scarcely  higher  than  the  ordinary  lay  devotee. 

15.  Excessive    numbers     of    the    monks. — In 

Tibet  we  see  Buddhism  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
its  inevitable  development  when  unfettered.  For 
the  monastic  state  is  an  essential  condition  for  the 
attainment  of  Buddhist  salvation  ;  and  in  Tibet 
this  condition  has  been  realized  more  fully  than 
in  any  other  Buddhist  country  in  the  world.  In- 
deed, nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  monasticism 
appear  ever  to  have  reached  such  vast  proportions. 
This  has  been  the  result  of  the  exceptionallj^ 
favourable  circumstances  for  its  unchecked  growth 
and  development,  under  the  fostering  care  of  a 
temporal  government  which  for  several  centuries 
has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  them- 
selves. 

As  a  consequence,  there  have  arisen  swarming 
armies  of  State-supported  celibate  monks  who  live 
parasitically  upon  the  people  and  decimate  them. 
Since  Buddhism  was  introduced  as  the  State- 
religion  in  the  8th  cent.  A.D.,  the  Tibetan  nation, 
which  formerly  Avas  one  of  the  most  virile  in 
Eastern  Asia,  and  overran  and  even  conquered 
China  more  than  once,  has  steadily  declined  in 
power  and  numbers  xmtil  it  now  has  not  a 
tenth  part  of  its  former  popul.ation.  The  only 
general  census  of  the  population  hitherto  taken 
a2)pears  to  be  one  made  by  the  Chinese,  so  long- 
ago  as  1737  ;  but  the  proportion  probably  still 
holds  good,  though  tiie  total  number  has  greatly 
declined  through  the  population  having  died  oti", 
presumably  in  the  main  as  a  result  of  the  wide- 

1  F.  A.  Schiefner,  Gesch.  des  Buddhisnm.s  in  Indien,  St. 
Petersburg,  1869,  pp.  103  f.,  121,  123,  146;  L.  A.  Waddell, 
'  Dharani  Cult  in  Buddhism,'  Ostasiat.  Zeitschr.  i.  [1912] 
178. 

2  Waddell,  Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries,  p.  23G. 
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spread   uionastici.sui,    for    iiulyaiuliy   is   far   from 
common. 

No.  of  Lamas. 


Central  Province  (Dbiis) 
Western      „         iTsang) 


810,200 


No.  o(  Laity 

(at  5  per  famili  ). 

602,190 

33,760 

635,950 


This  gives  one  monk  for  every  tliree  of  tlie  entire 
lay  community,  includint,'  the  women  and  chihlren. 

The  shrinking,'  of  the  iwimhition  is  evident 
everywhere  in  Central  and  Western  Tibet,  Avhere 
one  sees  numerous  abandoned  tracts  of  former 
cultivation  and  the  ruins  of  former  villau'es  and 
homesteads.  The  population  is,  presumably  as  a 
consequence  of  over-monaaticism,  steadily  drift- 
ing towards  extinction. 

i6.  Excessive  monasticism  an  inevitable  result 
of  Buddhism. — Yet  this  wiile-spread  devastation 
worked  by  unfettered  monasticism  must  inevitably 
be  the  outcome  everywhere  of  Buddhism  wlien 
that  religion  is  free  to  develop  without  restraint. 
Buddiiism,  with  its  inveterate  note  of  pessimism, 
repressing  the  wholesome  instinct  for  living  and 
for  the  development  and  enjoyment  of  nature's 
resources,  is  itself  in  direct  antagonism  to  all 
worldly  progress,  whilst  it  restricts  its  goal  of 
Nirvana  expresslj'  to  those  who  have  entered  its 
celibate  monastic  Order.  Tiiis  is  clearly  the 
teaching  everywhere  of  Buddha  himself,  and  of 
all  orthodox  professing  Buddhists  of  all  sections 
of  Buddhism,  both  North  and  South,  pace  the 
modernizing  theories  of  popular  Western  writers. 
No  prospect  whatever  of  attaining  salvation  or 
Nirvana  in  this  life  is  held  out  by  Buddiiism  to 
any  one  except  those  who  actually  enter  its  celi- 
bate Order  of  monks. 

This  is  manifestly  the  reason,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer,  why  heaven  and  not  Nirvana 
is  the  popular  goal  of  lay  Buddhists — Indra's 
heaven  in  the  company  of  '  the  coming  Buddha ' 
Maitreya,  according  to  the  '  Southern '  Buddhists 
of  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam ;  or  Amitabha's 
paradise  in  the  West  in  the  company  of  Avalokita, 
according  to  the  Mahayanist  Buddhists.  It  is 
obviou.sly  because,  in  the  first  place,  these  respec- 
tive heavens  are  the  old  traditional  paradises  of 
the  laj'man's  ancestors,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
and  chiefly,  because  there  is  no  other  goal  of  bliss 
open  to  him  on  his  death  ;  for,  being  a  layman 
and  forced  to  work  for  his  living,  or  bound  by 
family  ties,  he  cannot  afford  to  enter  the  monastic 
Order,  which  is  the  sole  avenue  to  Nirvana. 
^  17.  Tibetan  Buddhist  scriptures. — The  scrip- 
tures of  the  Tibetan  Buddhists  are  translations 
from  the  Sanskrit  texts  of  Indian  Buddhism  by 
the  most  scholarly  monks  of  mediieval  India, 
assisted  by  learned  Lamas.  A  few  books  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  siltras  were  translated  from  the 
Pali,  and  a  very  few  from  the  Chinese.  The 
whole  forms  a  series  of  over  three  hundred 
volumes,  each  of  which  with  its  wooden  covers 
makes  a  package  about  26  ins.  long,  8  ins.  broad, 
S  ins.  deep,  and  weighing  about  10  pounds.  The 
volumes  generally  are  in  the  form  of  xylographs, 
or  prints  from  carved  wooden  blocks,  as  with  the 
ancient  Chinese  hooks,  no  movable  type  having 
been  employed ;  occasionally  MS  sets  of  the  en- 
tire canon  are  to  be  found — as,  e.g.,  the  set 
obtained  by  the  present  Mriter  and  now  in  the 
British  Mu.'^eum,  MSS  no.  Oriental  67211. 

The  sacred  texts  consist  of  two  great  collec- 
tions :  (rt)  the  canon,  and  (b)  the  commentaries. 

The  canon,  oy  Ka-gyur(\\i\<^!iy:\y Kanjnr),  'trans- 
lated word,'  forms  a  series  of  one  hundred,  or,  in 
some  editions,  one  hundred  and  eight,  volumes, 
and  comprises  1U83  distinct  books.  It  is  divided 
into  seven  great  sections,  as  compared  with  the 


three  divisions  of  the  Pali  canonical  scriptures,  or 
Tripitaka.  This  dillerence  in  number  is  due  to 
a  subdivision  of  the  sutras  (asterisked  in  the 
.subjoined  list),  and  the  addition  of  the  mystical 
ftaivite  sutvds  or  tantras.  The  divisions  are  as 
follows  (tlie  constituent  volumes  being  indicated 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  the  order  of  the 
Sanskrit  alpiiabet) : 

1.  Diacipline,  Dxil-ha  (.Skr.  Vinaya),  in  12  volumes  (K-P). 

2.  Meta])h.v8ic8  and  trani^'ondental  wisdom,  Ser-p'i/in  (.Skr. 
PrajniiiHtramitd),  correH|>ondin;f  generally  to  the  Abhi- 
dhaimna  o(  the  Pali,  in  the  followinj,'  recensions  :  (a)  in 
100,000  verses,  'Uuin  (.Skr.  SataHdhasrikd),  10  volumes 
(K-N);  (//)  in  25,000  verses,  Suilc'ri  (.Skr.  PafichaviiMata- 
sdhasrikd),  3  volumes  (K-G>;  (c)  in  18,000  verses,  K'ri- 
brgt/ad  (bkr.  A^tdilaiaHdkasnkd),  3  volumes  (K-(J) ;  (rf)  in 
10,000  verses,  K'ri  (.Skr.  Daiasuhasrlkd),  1  volume  (K); 
(e)  in  8000  verses.   Or   Gyad-ston'j   (Skr.    A^tamihaarikd), 

1  volume  (K) ;  (/)  various   abridged  abstracts,   Sa-Wogs 
(Skr.  Viiva\  18  tracts  in  1  volume. 

3.  Buddhist  Congregation,  P'al-ck'en  (.Skr.  Bitddhdvala- 
nailfiha),  0  volumes  (K-Ch). 

4.  Perfection  of  the  Uuddha— ethical  and  metaphysical  doc- 
trine entitled  'The  Jewel-heap,'  dKon-OrUerj>i[iikr.  Ratna- 
ku(a),  5  volumes  (K-C'h). 

*5.  Sermons  [of  Buddha],  )nDo-sd«(Skr.  Sutrdnta),  30  volumes 
(K-A). 

6.  ParmircO-ca,  or  '  Deliverance  from  Misery,'  ifyang-'doi, 

2  volumes  (K-Kh). 

7.  Mystical  theosophv,  rGyud  (Skr.  Tantra),  21  volumes 
(K-Zh). 

To  these  are  added  : 

8.  Prayers,  iiilon-lam{H\it.  Prar).idhdna),  3  leaves. 

9.  Index,  dKar-chatj  (Skr.  Suchilipi),  1  volume. 

The  commentary  Tan-gijiir  (vulgarly  Tanjnr)  is 
a  great  encycloptedic  library  of  ancient  Indian 
lore  on  metaphysics,  logic,  composition,  arts, 
alchemy,  etc.,  including  the  commentaries  of 
ancient  Indian  Buddhi-st  writers,  Nagfirjuna  and 
others,  also  some  texts  byTsong-Klia-pa  and  other 
Tibetan  saints.  Its  contents  have  not  yet  been 
fully  examined. 

LiTERATUHE. — A.  Griinwcdel,  Die  Mytholofjie dea  Buddhiamus 
in  Tibet  und  der  MoiifinU-i,  Leipzig,  1900,  I'adtna  Sa)iib/iava 
vnd  Venvandtes,  do.  1912  ;  C.  F.  Kdppen,  Die  laiiiaische 
Uierarchie  und  Kirche,  Berlin,  1859;  W.  W.  Rockhill,  The 
La}id  of  the  Lamas,  London,  1891,  The  Life  of  the  Buddha  and 
the  Early  History  of  his  Order,  do.  1884,  y'otcs  on  the  Elhno- 
It'Oy  of  Tibet,  Washinjfton,  1895  ;  E.  Schlagintweit,  Buddhism 
in  Tibet,  Leipzig,  1SG3,  Die  Konige  von  Thibet,  JIuiiich,  1800  ; 
W.  Wassilieff,  Der  Buddhismus,  St.  Petersburg,  laOO  ;  L.  A. 
Waddell,  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  London,  1S95,  'Guide-book 
to  Lhasa  Cathedral,' in  JASB,  Calcutta,  ls'.i5,  p.  259  f.,  Lha.'ia 
and  its  Mysteries,  London,  19U5,  'Tibetan  JISS  and  Books  col- 
lected in  Mission  to  Lhasa,'  in  Asiatic  (^lart.  Jietiejv,  xwiii. 

[1912]  80-113.  L.  A.  Waddell. 

LANDMARKS  AND  BOUNDARIES.— 
I.  Introduction. — A  frequent  subject  of  dispute 
is  the  boundary-line — between  nations,  that  of 
their  respective  territories,  between  tribes,  that 
of  their  hunting  or  lisliing  grounds,  between  indi- 
viduals, that  of  their  holdings.  An  excellent 
example  of  this  is  found  in  Gn  13"".  It  is  true 
that  in  some  instances  land  disputes  are  rare 
because  there  is  a  large  area  available  for  the 
needs  of  all,^  but  in  general  this  is  not  the  case; 
hence  the  need  of  the  boundaries  being  carefully 
dehned  by  landmarks.  We  must  here  distinguish 
between  natural  and  artihcial  landmarks.  The 
former  mainly  mark  the  bounds  of  public  terri- 
tories ;  the  latter  mainly  those  of  private  lands. 
On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  carved  pillars  are 
.set  up  on  the  boundaries  of  States,  while  natural 
landmarks — trees,  boulders,  and  the  like — may 
mark  the  limits  of  individual  holdings.  In  early 
times  nations  and  tribes  often  sought  that  the 
boundary  of  their  territories  should  efiectually  pre- 
vent the  encroachment  of  neighbouring  peoples. 
Such  an  end  was  attainable  where  the  sea,  a  region 
of  ice,  a  range  of  mountains,  an  imi)enetrable  forest, 
a  river,  or  a  waste  and  desert  region  existed  on  a 
frontier.      Hence    these    natural    boundaries    are 

1  Cf.  C.  A.  Soppitt,  Short  Account  of  the  Evki-Lxwhai  Tribes, 
Shillong,  18S7,  p.  23 ;  E.  Nordenskiold,  Indianerleben ;  El 
Gran  Chaco,  Leipzig,  1912,  p.  36. 
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themselv^es  a  kind  of  landmark.  Caesar  says  of 
the  Teutons : 

'  It  is  their  prreatest  glory  to  have  around  them  as  extensive 
deserts  as  possible,  with  their  confines  laid  waste."  i 

Such  boundaries  or  tracts  of  waste  land  formed 
neutral  ground,  -which  at  once  removed  the  fear 
of  a  sudden  incursion,^  and  offered  a  zone  where 
arrangements — political,  commercial,  and  the  like 
— might  be  eflected. 

As  an  example  may  be  taken  that  primitive  form  of  commerce 
called  the  'silent  trade' (rt^cAanf/ed  lamueltc),  in  which  members 
of  a  distant  tribe  or  foreign  merchants  lay  out  their  goods  at  a 
certain  place  and  retire.  The  natives  then  come  and  take  them, 
leaving  the  equivalent  value  of  their  own  products.  This  is 
frequently  done  at  the  boundaries,  or  on  the  seashore,  itself  a 
frontier-line.  Such  places  being  regarded  as  neutral  ground,  in 
course  of  time  regular  markets  or  fairs  are  held  there.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  Hermes,  whose  images  (epixal)  stood  on 
boundaries,  became  the  god  of  merchants,  just  as  certain 
markets  held  on  the  frontiers  of  some  Greek  States  were 
protected  by  0ioX  dyopaioi.'* 

To  such  waste  territory  forming  a  boundary  the 
name  '  mark'  was  given,  and  an  officer  was  charged 
with  its  defence— the  lord  of  the  mark,  the  marquis 
— while  the  dwellers  by  the  frontier  were  the  ma7-co- 
nmnni. 

That  the  boundary  was  often  a  forest  is  shown  in  the  con- 
nexion between  the  words  for  'boundary'  and  'wood.'  Cf.  Old 
Norse  mrirk,  'wood,'  mark,  'boundary,'  Old  Pruss.  median, 
'  wood,'  O.  Ch.  Slav,  meida, '  boundary.'  The  words  for  '  wood ' 
easily  took  on  the  meaning  of  'boundary.'  This  was  also  the 
case  with  words  denoting  fen-  or  marsh-land.'^ 

As  will  be  seen  later,  stones  with  or  without 
inscriptions  were  often  set  up  on  the  frontier-line 
of  States,  on  mountains,  Avater-sheds,  the  sea-coast, 
etc.  Private  lands  were  marked  by  hewn  or  unhewn 
stones,  posts,  or  trees,  the  last  sometimes  having 
ownership  marks  cut  upon  them. 

2.  Boundaries  and  landmarks  in  the  lower 
culture. — The  Australians  have  well-defined  areas 
with  well-known  boundaries,  over  which  each  tribe 
wanders,  and  from  which  strangers  are  expelled.' 
This  was  also  true  of  the  Tasmanians,  M'ho  seldom 
moved  beyond  their  boundaries.  The  tracksthrough 
the  thicket  were  marked  by  small  branches  of  bushes, 
broken  and  left  hanging. «  Among  the  Torres  Straits 
people  natural  objects  constituted  landmarks,  or 
such  objects  as  a  felled  tree,  a  branch  thrown  down, 
and  the  like.''  In  New  Britain  the  territorial  divi- 
sions Avere  those  of  the  respective  villages,  and  the 
boundaries  of  these  were  the  customary  fighting 
places  when  any  dispute  between  districts  occurred. 
The  boundaries  of  the  lands  of  which  each  family 
was  possessed  were  well  known.^  In  Banks'  Island 
the  exact  limits  of  property  are  known.  Each 
piece  of  land  is  divided  by  boundaries  drawn  from 
tree  to  tree.^  In  Fiji  the  boundaries  were  apt  to 
contract  or  expand  with  the  strength  of  the  tribe. 
Where    two    tribes   were    nearly   equal,   disputes 

1  «te  BeU.  Gall  yi.  23;  cf.  25  for  the  great  Hercynian  forest  as 
a  boundary,  and  iv.  3  :  'They  consider  it  their  highest  glorv  as 
a  nation  that  the  lands  on  their  borders  lie  waste  to  the  widest 
extent.' 

2  lb.  vi.  25. 

3  For  e.xamples  of  the  effect  of  the  silent  trade  and  of  markets 
on  boundaries  see  P.  J.  Hamilton-Grierson,  The  Silent  Trade 
Edinburgh,  1903,  pp.  44,  56  f.;  J.  A.  Dulaure,  Des  Cultes  qui  onl 
■prMde  el  ameni  I'idolatrie,  Paris,  1805,  p.  34«f.;  and  for  the 
silent  trade  generally,  L.  J.-B.  B6renger-F6raud,  Superstitions 
et  survivance,,  do.  1896,  ii.  489£f.;  C.  Letourneau,  Bull,  de  la 
Soc.  dAnthrop. ,  do.  1895.  Cf .  also  Gifts  (Primitive  and  Savage) 
vol.  VI.  p.  204  ff. 

fl^t  ^^^  ^'  ^^''"*'  ^^^  ^ndoffermanen,  Strassburg,  1905-07,  pp.  390 
VAL'  o^i""^''^""'  ^ect^lex.  der  indogerrn.  Altertiimskunde,  Ao. 
imS'P"  ^?/.K^- F^^^^'  Kultur  .  .  .  der  Indogermatien,  Berlin. 
Qn«'  H"  »  ;;  ,  ^"'"ni.  Kleinere  Schri/ten,  ii.  (Berlin,  1865) 
fO.ff.y.  J-  A-  Dulaure,  op.  cit.p.  110  ff.;  J.  Lubbock,  Origin  of 
Civilisation^,  London,  1902,  p.  318. 

5  Spencer-Gillen^  p.  8 ;  E.  M.  Curr,  The  Australian  Race, 
Melbourne,  1SS6-S7,  ii.  232 ff.;  L.  Fison  and  A.  W.  Howitt 
Katmlaroi  and  Kurnai,  do.  1880,  p.  232. 

T  ^^  Bonwick,  Daily  Life  and  Origin  of  the  Tasmanians, 
London,  IS,  0,  p.  S3;  H.  Ling  Roth,  The  Aborigines  of  Tas- 
mania^,  do.  Is99,  pp.  73,  104  f.  ./-«<" 

"!  A.  C.  H.iddon,  JAI  xix.  [1889-00]  386. 
p  97i  Brown,  Melanesians  and  Polynesians,   London,  1910, 

9  R.  H.  Codrington,  The  Melanesians,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  65. 


regarding  boundaries  were  submitted  to  a  kind 
of  arbitration.  To  appropriate  a  patch  of  forest 
was  a  paltry  offence,  but  to  claim  another  man's 
plantation  was  a  crime.  Hence,  where  the  council 
of  a  tribe  wished  to  claim  a  boundary'  enclosing  a 
piece  of  debatable  land,  men  were  sent  to  plant  it 
with  gardens.  Thus  it  became  theirs  and  their 
heirs'.  ^  In  Samoa  the  boundary-marks  were  path- 
Avays,  rivers,  trenches,  and  stones.  At  the  boundary- 
line  between  two  villages  stood  two  stones  repre- 
senting two  youths  who,  after  a  fight,  had  been 
changed  to  stone.  Any  quarrel  had  to  be  settled 
at  these  stones. ^  In  Tahiti  there  were  well-knoAvn 
landmarks  at  the  boundary-lines,  usually  taking 
the  form  of  carved  images,  or  tiis.  To  remove 
these  landmarks  was  a  grave  offence.^  In  New 
Zealand  the  kumara  and  taro  grounds  were  con- 
tiguous and  divided  into  portions,  carefully  marked 
by  stones  over  which  incantations  had  been  said. 
This  rendered  them  so  sacred  that  to  move  one 
brought  death  to  the  remover.  Streams,  trees, 
rocks,  or  posts  marked  the  bounds  of  the  hunting 
area,  which  was  held  in  common.'*  In  New  Zealand 
and  elsewhere  in  Polynesia  lields  were  protected  by 
hedges,  walls  of  unhewn  stones,  or  fences,  the  mak- 
ing and  repairing  of  which  occupied  much  time.' 

In  Africa  great  care  is  taken  to  define  the  boun- 
daries of  provinces  or  of  private  possessions.  Thus 
in  the  province  of  Oran  there  are  heaps  of  stones 
at  the  frontiers  of  several  tribes,  where  oaths  are 
taken  by  parties  in  cases  of  litigation.^  K.  H. 
Nassau,  Avriting  of  W.  African  tribes,  says  that, 
when  a  family  settles  on  land,  the  place  is  marked 
out  by  trees  and  stones  as  boundary -lines.''  Among 
the  Washambala,  Banaka,  etc.,  pathways,  trees, 
rivers,  rocks,  etc.,  are  the  landmarks  of  parcels  of 
land  and  plantations ;  though  in  some  cases  the 
boundary-lines  are  imaginary,  they  are  usually 
respected.^  Among  the  Wadshagga,  sacrifices  are 
made  at  the  boundaries  when  war  threatens,  and 
also  at  other  times  where  a  road  leaves  the  terri- 
tory, to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an  enemy.^  Among 
the  Yoruba  the  boundaries  of  farms  are  marked  by 
heaps  of  earth  in  wliich  certain  trees  are  planted. 
One  of  these,  the  akoko,  is  a  common  boundary- 
mark,  and  is  sacred  to  the  god  Ogun.  Kola  trees 
gi-owing  in  the  forest  often  mark  the  site  of  old 
farms  and  afford  proof  of  ownership,  i"  R.  E.  Den- 
nett says  that  mounds  of  earth  and  leaves  in  the 
woods  mark  the  frontiers  of  two  provinces.  Natives 
add  to  the  heap,  so  that  they  may  not  be  accused 
of  bringing  anything  evil  into  the  next  chiefs 
country."  The  Asi  of  Equatorial  Africa  indicate 
the  boundaries  of  property  by  planting  trees  in  line, 
by  hedges,  or  by  stones  sunk  deep  out  of  sight.  The 
nijama,  or  executive  power,  decides  in  disputes  as 
to  boundaries.  Village  boundaries  of  trees  and 
stones  throughout  this  region  are  sacred. '^  In  S. 
Africa  with  the  Basuto  the  bounds  of  fields  were 
carefully  marked,  and  disputes  were  settled  by  the 
chief.  Among  the  Baronga,  rivers,  trees,  and  other 
natural  objects  mark  the  boundaries  of  different 
clans.  To  define  those  of  gardens,  a  ditch  a  foot 
deep  is  dug  all  round  the  field,  and  it  can  be  traced 

1  B.  Thomson,  The  Fijians,  London,  1908,  p.  360. 

2  Brown,  p.  339  ;  G.  Turner,  Samoa,  do.  1884,  p.  45. 

3  VV.  Ellis,  Polynesian  Mesearches'-^,  do.  1832,  iii.  116. 
*  R.  Taylor,  Te  Ika  a  Maui'^,  do.  1870,  p.  3.56. 

5  0.  Letourneau,  Property,  do.,  1892,  p.  66  ;  T.  Waitz  and  G. 
Gerland,  Anthrop.  der  Haturvolker,  Leipzig,  1859-72,  v.  ii.  79, 
vi.  63 ;  Ellis,  i.  138. 

6  E.  Doutt6,  Magie  et  reliqion  dans  VAfrigue  du  Nord,  Algiers, 
1908,  p.  424. 

7  Fetichism  in  W.  Africa,  London,  1904,  p.  23. 

8  S.  R.  Steinmetz,  Rechtsve rhiili nisse  von  eingeborenen  Volkern 
in  Afrika  und  Ozeani«n,  Berlin,  1903,  pp.  53,  197,  262  f    389 

9  B.  Gutmann,  ARW  xii.  [1909]  98. 

10  H.  Ling  Roth,  Great  Benin,  Halifax,  1903,  p.  187,  App.  xxiv. 

11  '  Bavili  Notes,'  FL  xvi.  [1905]  300. 

12  VV.  S.  and  K.  Routledge,  With  a  Prehistoric  People,  London, 
1910,  pp.  6,  204  ;  H.  M.  Stanley,  The  Congo,  do.  1885,  i.  315. 
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years  after  even  when  tlie  field  has  become  fallow.' 
In  general,  trespass  is  resented  and  is  a  crime  or  tlie 
cause  of  frequent  quarrels  and  bloodshed,  but 
among  the  Kaiirs  it  was  permitted  because,  all 
having  gardens  and  cattle,  all  were  liable  to  it." 

Among  the  N.  American  Indians  disputes  regard- 
ing boundaries  were  also  a  constant  source  of 
quarrel.  W.  H.  Dall  says  of  the  Indians  and  the 
Innuit  that  they  were  jealous  of  their  boundary- 
lines — usually  the  summit  of  a  watershed.  Any 
one  found  on  the  wrong  side  was  liable  to  be  shot.^ 
Tribal  boundaries  were  rivers,  lakes,  mountain 
ranges,  trees,  stones,  and  other  natural  features. 
A  boulder  marked  the  limit  of  the  Shevwits'  land  ; 
a  deep  spring  was  the  most  prominent  natural 
object  on  the  line  between  the  Onondagas  and 
Oneidas.*  The  Iroquois  ran  straight  lines  as 
boundaries,  marked  here  and  there  by  well-known 
objects.  Occasionally,  as  among  the  Californian 
Indians,  Pueblos,  Haidas,  and  other  north-west 
tribes,  artificial  boundaries — posts  and  stones — 
were  set  up  to  mark  the  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds.  Among  the  Serrano  Indians  the  patches 
of  land  belonging  to  an  individual  or,  more  likely, 
the  gens  were  indicated  by  trees  with  marks 
corresponding  to  those  painteil  on  the  owner's  face, 
so  that  they  could  be  instantly  recognized.  Among 
the  Wyandots  the  women  of  the  tribe  distinctly 
marked  the  household  tracts  after  they  were 
partitioned  among  the  householders,  out  of  the 
common  land  of  the  gens.^  In  modern  treaties 
with  Indians  the  bounds  of  their  lands  are  carefully 
noted  and  described.*  In  S.  America  it  is  said  of 
the  Indians  of  Guiana  that,  while  they  have  no 
clear  tribal  boundaries,  yet  each  tribe  lives  in  a 
separate  district  and  allows  therein  no  interloper 
from  another  tribe.^  In  Brazil  the  boundaries  of 
each  tribe  were  marked  by  trees,  streams,  and 
rocks,  and  also  by  artilicial  landmarks.  T!h%pajes 
took  an  active  part  in  defining  these,  with  much 
magical  ritual,  etc.  Bark  strips,  rags,  and  baskets 
were  sometimes  attached  to  these  landmarks. 
The  trespasser  was  killed  on  the  spot  when  caught.^ 

Among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India  the  Todas 
mark  the  boundaries  of  their  villages  by  stones.^ 
Among  the  village  peojiles  of  N.W.  India  the 
arbitrator  who  walks  the  boundary  does  so  with 
a  raw  cowskin  on  his  head — the  cow^  being  sacred 
— and  is  under  a  solemn  oath  to  decide  correctly. 
He  holds  five  sticks  in  his  hand  to  show  that  he  is 
the  representative  of  the  Panchayat.  Boundaries 
and  cattle  paths  are  religiously  preserved,  and  the 
curse  is  uttered  :  '  May  the  man  who  destroj's  a 
>  boundary,  a  cowpath,  or  a  ditch  have  his  lands 
sown  by  others,  or  may  they  lie  waste.'  A  method 
of  ordeal  for  fixing  boundaries  consisted  in  the 
arbitrator  walking  the  bounds  with  a  red-hot  ball 
on  liis  palm,  protected  by  pipal  leaves.  If  he  was 
not  burned,  his  decision  was  accepted."'  In  Mj'sore 
disputes  as  to  boundaries  were  settled  by  the 
holeya  kuliivddi,  who  held  a  ball  of  earth  in  his 
hand  as  he  walked.  If  he  diverged  even  accident- 
ally from  the  true  line,  the  ball  went  to  pieces,  and 
it  was  believed  that  he  would  die  in  fifteen  days. 

1  E.  Casalis,  Les  Bassoutos,  Paris,  1859,  p.  167;  H.  A.  Junod, 
The  Life  of  a  S.  African  Tribe,  Neucliitel,  1913,  p.  9. 

-  D.  Macdonald,  Africana,  London,  lfeii2,  i.  185  ;  G.  A.  S. 
Xorthcote,  'The  Nilotic  K&w'nonAo,'  JAl  xxxvii.  [1907]  60;  J. 
llaclean.  Compendium  of  Kafir  Laws  and  Customs,  Mount 
Coke,  1858,  p.  113. 

3  Alaska,  London,  1870,  p.  144. 

4  F.  S.  Dellenbaujjh,  iV.  Americans  of  Yesterday,  New  York, 
1901,  p.  410 f.  ;  7  IiBEW[\H^l],  p.  42  ;  S  RDEW  (1S91],  p.  28. 

5  U  HBEW  [1886],  p.  1S2  ;  1  PJIEIV  [1881],  p.  65. 

6  7  BBEtV,  p.  44  ;  19  RBEW,  pt.  i.  [1900]  p.  138. 

7  E.  F.  im  Thurn,  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  London, 
1883,  pp.  171,  41S. 

8  C.  F.  P.  von  Martius,  Von  dem  Reehtszustande  unter  den 
Ureimcohnern  Brasiliens,  Munich,  1832,  p.  Si  f. 

9  W.  n.  R.  Rivers,  The  Tudas,  London,  1906,  p.  439. 

10  H.  M.  Elliot,  31emoirs  on  the  Bist.  of  the  Races  of  S.W. 
Provinces  of  India,  do.  1869,  pp.  239,  257. 


In  Jej'pore  the  arbitrator  had  to  eat  earth.  If  he 
died  within  six  months,  this  nroved  that  his  decision 
wa.s  wrong,  and  that  the  eartn-goddess  had  i)unished 
him.'  In  some  parts  of  India  a  goat  is  led  along 
a  disputed  lx)undary,  and  the  place  where  it  shivers 
is  the  true  limit.''  Among  the  AL>ors  the  boundaries 
of  clearings  are  marked  by  upright  stones,  and 
property  thus  defined  is  respected.  The  Bhils 
surround  their  fields  with  fences  of  boughs  and 
bamboo.*  Among  the  Kandhs  boundary-line.s, 
when  determined  by  the  public  triVjunals,  are 
marked  by  stones  set  up  in  presence  of  the  (ibbnyas, 
or  patriarchs.  They  are  sacred  to  Sundi  Peunu, 
god  of  boundaries. 

A  prayer  to  him  asks  that  disease  be  kept  from  the  boundaries, 
that  hostile  gods  and  tigers  may  not  cross  them,  that  waters 
from  the  higher  lands  may  be  attracted  to  them,  that  cattle 
may  not  stray  beyond  them,  etc.  A  fowl  or  goat  is  sacri- 
ficed by  the  priest  at  a  point  on  the  boundary  fixed  by  ancient 
usai^e.  The  god  is  conmion  to  two  parties  whose  lands  join, 
and  is  supposed  to  help  the  one  whose  cause  is  just  when  a 
fight  takes  place  between  them. 

The  flesh  of  human  sacrifices  to  the  boundary- 
god  as  well  as  to  the  sun-  and  war-gods  is  strewn 
along  the  boundary-line.  A  boundar3'-god  also 
exists  among  the  Gonds.* 

The  Vedilas  had  well-defined  boimdaries  to  the 
hunting  grounds  of  each  group  in  the  jungle,  and 
these  were  seldom  trespassed  on.  Where  it  was 
not  po.ssible  for  natural  features — stream  or  hill — 
to  mark  the  boundaiy,  definite  marks  were  made 
on  tlie  trees  along  the  line.* 

3.  Landmarks  in  the  higher  culture. — (or)  Among 
the  Semites  the  landmark  was  of  su])reme  import- 
ance both  for  the  State  and  for  the  individual 
owner.  The  Babylonians  called  boundary-stones 
kiidurru,  though  the  name  was  also  applied  to  the 
land  within  the  boundary.  Ttiey  were  sacred  to 
certain  divinities,  but  not  themselves  representa- 
tives of  divinity  like  the  Greek  Hermse,  though 
the  divinity  exercised  power,  the  power  of  the 
curse,  through  them.  Among  gods  to  whom 
boundaries  and  landmarks  were  peculiarly  sacred 
were  Nabu  ('Xabu  preserves  the  limits  of  the 
fields'),  Papu  ('lord  of  the  boundary,'  period  of 
Hammurabi),  Ninib  and  Nusku  ('  the  name  of  this 
stone  js  Ninib  and  Nusku  establish  the  bounds'), 
and  Sanias  ('Samas  hates  those  who  falsify 
boundaries  and  weights').  The  importance  of  the 
just  boundary  is  also  seen  in  the  incantation  texts 
used  by  the  exorcizer  as  he  tries  to  discover  what 
evil  has  been  done  by  the  sulJ'erer.  '  Has  he  fixed 
a  false  boundary.  Not  fixed  a  just  boundary.  Has 
he  removed  a  boundarj',  a  limit,  a  territory  ? ' 

The  kudurru,  which  probably  had  some  phallic  significance, 
varies  in  height  from  one  to  several  feet.  The  inscription  begins 
with  the  name  of  the  stone — e.ii.,  'Ninib  and  Nusku  establish 
the  bounds.'  Then  follow  the  nieasureiuents  of  the  field  and 
a  description  of  the  occasion  of  the  gift  of  it  by  a  king  to  its 
owner.  To  this  succeeds  the  appeal  to  the  gods — e.g.,  '  Who- 
ever overthrows  the  grant  of  this  field  or  causes  it  to  be  seized, 
may  Anu  overthrow  him.'  Other  gods— Eidil,  Ea,  Sin,  SamaS, 
Ramman — are  asked  to  do  him  various  evils  :  '  Ninib,  lord  of 
boundaries  and  boundary -stones,  tear  out  his  boundary -stone. 
'  Whoever  removes  this  stone,  in  the  dust  hides  it,  burns  it  with 
fire,  casts  it  into  water,  shuts  it  up  in  an  enclosure,  causes  a 
fool,  a  deaf  man,  an  idiot,  to  take  it,  places  it  in  an  invisible 
place  ;  may  the  great  gods  who  upon  this  stone  are  mentioned 
by  their  names  curse  him  with  an  evil  curse,  tear  out  his 
foundation,  and  destroj'  his  seed.'  Then  follow  the  names  ot 
the  witnesses  present  at  the  sealing  of  the  tablet.6  On  the 
kudurni  are  usually  representations  of  serpents,  scorpions,  and 
monsters.     These  may  represent  the  demons  to  whom  the  soil 


1  E.  Thurston,  Ethnographic  Sotcs  m  S.  India,  Madras,  1906, 
pp.  321,  371. 
2Crooke,  PR'^xi.  224. 

3  IL  B.  Rowney,  The  Wild  Tribes  of  India,  London,  18S2, 
pp.  35,  158. 

4  S.  C.  Macpherson,  Memorials  of  Service  in  India,  do.  1865, 
pp.  57,  67,  S3f.,  90,  366;  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Rel.  of  India,  Boston, 
1695,  p.  528  f.;  see  also  Dravidiaks  (North  It;dia),  vol.  v.  p.  llf'. 

5  C.  G.  and  B.  Z.  Seligmann,  The  Veddax,  Cambridge,  1911, 
pp.  106,  112  f.,  with  fi^.  ;  R.  Knox,  An  Historical  Relation  of 
the  Island  of  Ceylon,  London,  1*;81,  p.  63. 

6  See  R.  Sv.  Rogers,  Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  OT,  New 
York,  1912,  p.  387  and  pi.  46.  ' 
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belongs,  and  who  would  presumably  resent  trespass  or  remo^  al 
of  thf landmark  after  the  owner  had  duly  propitiated  them. 
Others  have  seen  in  them  representations  of  the  signs  of  the 
7odfac-a  theory  which  receives  support  from  the  representation 
o?heav^,lv  bodies  and  shrines  (?  houses  of  the  heavens)  on  the 
ludtn-ni.  They  would  then  have  reference  to  the  time  at  which 
the  grant  was  made.  1  i  ■    „„ 

Stones  Avere  also  set  up  at  the  frontiers  by  kings 
wlio  had  extended  their  territories  or  restored  the 
boundaries  of  earlier  times.  Such  landmarks  are 
still  found  in  situ.  The  well-known  '  stele  of  the 
vultures'  delimited  the  respective  territories  of 
two  city-States.'^ 

Among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  other  Semitic 
peoples,  stones,  whether  monoliths,  circles,  or 
cairns,  were  sacred,  and  were  used  to  mark  places 
where  certain  events  had  taken  place,  burial-.sites, 
and  sacred  jilaces.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the 
massebah,  or  upright  stone,  may  have  been, 
bou'iidary-stones  were  included  under  this  title, 
though  a  heap  of  stones  might  also  form  a  boundary- 
mark.  In  Gn  31'*'"^-  E's  narrative  shows  that  a 
massebah  was  erected  as  a  witness  of  the  covenant 
between  Jacob  and  Laban  on  the  Araniiiean  frontier, 
but  J  speaks  of  a  heap  of  stones.  Both  had  the 
same  purpose  (v.^-),  as  a  reminder  that  there  was 
to  be  no  transgression  beyond  the  limit  thus  marked 
out  (cf.  Jos  22'"«'-).  Boundary-stones  were  also 
used  to  mark  private  property  in  land,  and  were 
not  to  be  removed  (Dt  W\  Pr  22^  23i").  The 
sacredness  of  landmarks  was  enforced  by  a  curse 
on  the  remover  of  them  (Dt  27"),  and  such  removal 
was  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  wicked  action  (Hos 
510,  Job  24^*).  Such  landmarks  are  still  common  in 
the  East  to-day,  and  are  regarded  as  sacred.' 

(h)  In  India,  besides  the  instances  from  present- 
day  tribes  already  cited,  the   evidence  from   the 
older  law-books  is  suggestive.    The  sections  regard- 
ing landmarks  and  boundary  disputes  are  full  of 
detail.      Such    disputes    were    to    be    settled    by 
neighbours,  by  people  from  neighbouring  villages, 
by  the  elders,  by  men  of  a  variety  of  occupations, 
or  by  the  king.     Witnesses  were  called  and  duly 
sworn.     They  were  to  have  earth  on  their  head 
and    to    wear    chaplets.      False    witnesses    were 
punished  by  a  fine.     The  boundary-line  was  to  be 
marked    by   trees    of    specified    kinds,    ant-hills, 
artificial  mounds,  hills,  thickets,  gardens,  roads, 
dikes,  tanks,  wells,  cisterns,  temples,  etc.     In  the 
ground  were  buried  objects  which  would  not  decay 
— potsherds,  charcoal,   bones,   stones,   bricks,  en- 
closed   in    vessels.     These    were    pointed   out   to 
youths  and  children,  Avho  were  to  show  them  to 
their  children  in  after  years.     The  destroyer  of  a 
boundary-mark  was  to  be  punished  by  mutilation.* 
(c)  In  Egypt,  where  the  encroachments  of   the 
Nile  caused  the  eftacing  of  boundaries,  there  were 
continual  government  surveys  of   territories,  and 
careful  records  were  kept  in  each  district.     Hero- 
dotus, Plato,  Strabo,  and  others  ascribe  the  origin 
of  geometry  to  this  need  of  adjusting  the  measure- 
ments of  the  land  after  each  inundation.    Boundary- 
stones  were  set  up  along  the  limits  of  estates,  and 
were  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  tenant  at  the 
date  of  their  erection,  and  other  details — e.g.,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  situation,  etc.,  or  the  name 
of  the  reigning  Pharaoh.     Such  stones  also  received 
a  name,  which,  once  given,  never  altered  for  all 

1  See  C.  W.  Belser,  Beitr.  zur  Assi/r.,  Leipzig,  1894,  ii.  111ft.  ; 
Guid)-.  to  Bab.  and  AsKyr.  A7it.  (Kr.  Mus.),  1900,  p.  85flf.;  M. 
Jastrow,  The  Rel.  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Boston,  1898,  pp. 
174,  181 1.;  H.  Zimmern,  Beitr.  zur  Kenntnis  der  bah.  Rel., 
Leipzig,  1896-1901,  p.  3  ft.  ;  M.  J.  Lagrange,  Etudes  sur  leg 
religions  semitiques^,  Paris,  1905,  p.  198;  A.  Jeremias,  Iland- 
buch  der  altor.  Geisteskultur,  Leipzig,  1913,  pp.  24,  115,  117. 

2  KB  i.  63,  and  passim. ;  L.  W.  King,  A  Hist.  0/  Snmer  and 
Akkad,  London,  1910,  p.  143. 

3  See  Lagrange,  op.  cit.  p.  197 ;  C.  M.  Doughty,  Travels  in 
Arabia  Deserta,  Cambridge,  1888,  i.  56  f. 

4  Latvs  of  Manu,  viii.  245 ff.,  ix.  291  (SBE  xxv.  [1886]  298, 
894) ;  Nardda,  xi.  1  ff.,  Bfhaspati,  xix.  (SBE  xxxiii.  [1SS9]  155  ff., 
351ft.);  J.  Jolly,  Recht  xmd  Sitte  (  =  GIAP  ii.  8),  Strassburg, 
1896,  p.  94  f . 


time.  Boundary  -  stones  with  inscriptions  also 
marked  the  frontiers  of  the  land,  and  were  set  up 
by  the  kings  after  each  new  conquest.  One  of 
these  says  that  all  who  maintain  the  boundaries 
will  be  called  'my  son.'  Temples  occasionally 
stood  on  the  frontier  line.  The  Negative  Confes- 
sion in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  says  nothing  of 
removing  landmarks,  but  the  equivalent,  '  I  have 
not  falsified  the  cubit  of  land,'  occurs.^ 

(d)  In  early  Greece  heaps  of  stones  (epfialos  \6<pos, 
'ipixaiov)  or  erect  stones  (phallic),  or  both  together, 
represented  Hermes,  god  of  commerce,  of  mer- 
chants, of  travellers,  etc.,  and  were  placed  to 
mark  paths,  as  well  as  frontier-limits  and  bounds 
of  private  lands.  These  gave  place  in  many  cases 
to  quadrangular  stones,  surmounted  by  the  head  of 
Hermes  and  with  an  erect  (pa\\6s,  which  were  set 
up  at  street-corners,  before  houses,  etc.^  Pausania^s 
describes  the  territorial  boundary-stones,  or  ep^at, 
marking  the  frontiers  on  Mt.  Parnon.*  Plutarch 
records  how  Theseus  set  up  a  pillar  between  Pelo- 
ponnesos  and  Attica,  on  one  side  of  which  were  the 
words :  '  This  is  not  Peloponnesos  but  Ionia,'  on 
the  other:  'This  is  Peloponnesos,  not  loma.''* 
Boundary-heaps  may  still  be  seen  on  the  frontiers 
of  Laconia.^  Altars  or  grave-mounds  occasionally 
marked  boundary-lines."  Boundary-stones  also 
separated  public  from  private  lands,  marked  off 
roads,  temple-precincts,  burial-places,  as  well  as 
private  lands.''  They  were  under  the  protection 
not  only  of  Hermes  ('Ep/i^s  'ETTirep/iios),  but  also  of 
Zei>j  "Opios,  or,  as  among  the  Dorians,  'AttcSXAwj' 
'A7ute(5f,  protector  of  streets  and  roads, »  and  in 
Greece,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  dangerous  to  remove  a 
landmark.  Plato  says  that  'one  should  be  more 
willin'^  to  move  the  largest  rock  which  is  not  a 
landniark  than  the  least  stone  which  is  the  sworn 
mark  of  friendship  and  hatred  between  neigh- 
bours.' The  consequences  will  be  doubly  fatal— a 
penalty  coming  from  the  gods  and  one  coming 
from  the  law.**  ,     ,  ,      1    i. 

(e)  Among  the  Romans  the  poets  looked  back  to 
a  golden  age  when  there  was  no  private  property  in 
land  and  hence  no  boundary-stones. i»  To  Numa 
was  ascribed  the  first  law  regarding  landmarks 
{cippi  terminales).  Stones  sacred  to  Jupiter  ler- 
minalis  or  Terminus  were  to  mark  the  limits  of 
property,  and  yearly  sacrifices  were  to  be  ottered 
to  them  at  the  Terminalia.  Any  one  removing 
such  stones  might  be  slain  without  any  guilt  being 
incurred  by  the  slayer.  He,  as  well  as  his  cattle, 
was  devoted  to  the  god  who  guarded  or  cursed 
boundaries."  The  earliest  form  of  the  boundary- 
mark  was  a  post  or  stone  ;  later  the  Greek  form  ot 
the  HernijB  was  adopted.  This  landmark  repre- 
sented Terminus,  god  of  boundaries,  and,  as  Ovid 
says,  possessed  divinity. '2  _,  ^^    ,,     ,  ^, 

When  it  was  set  up,  a  trench  was  dug  and  the  blood  of  a 
sacrificial  victim  poured  into  it.  Then  the  body  of  the  victim, 
along  with  incense,  honey,  wine,  corn,  etc.,  was  consumed  by 


1  G.  Maspero,  Daim  of  Civilization,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1894, 
n  3->Sf  •  J  G.  Wilkinson,  il/a?mcrfi  and  Customs,  ed.  London, 
1878",  i.'3'23,  ii.  364  ;  Strabo,  xvii.  3;  H.  Brugsch,h<jypt  under 
the  Pharaohs,  London,  1891,  i.  81,  182,  ii.  78,  81  ;  ERb  in. 
828»,  V.  47ab.  „   . , 

2  See  Hesychius,  s.v.  epnaios  Ko<f)Oi ;  Suidas,  s.v.  tpixaiov , 
Pans.  IV.  xxxiii.  3  ;  Plato,  Uipparchos,  p.  229  A. 

3  II.  xxxviii.  7;  for  other  instances  see  iv.  xxxui.  3,  Mil. 
xxxiv.  6,  XXXV.  2. 

5  L.  Ross,  .Reis«  und  Reiserouten  durch  Griechenland,  Berlin, 
1841,  i.  18,  174. 

7  See"tnIc"iptions,''e'tc!',  in  \.  von  Miiller,  Bandbuch  dc^-  klass. 
Altcrtumswissenschaft,  i.2(Munich,  1892)  622  f. 

8  K.  O.  Miiller,  Hist,  of  the  Done  Race,  Eng.  tr.,  Oxfoid,  1830, 

'■  flaws,  viii.  842  f.;   see  also  K    F.  Hermann,  Disputaho  de 

te.-minis  eorumqus  religioneapudGrKcos  .f  o"'.''f  f  "•  ,{f,f -r-.^ 

10  Virg.  Georg.  1. 125  ff.  ;  Ovid,  Fasti,  1. 135  ff.  ,  Iibullus,  Eiey. 

'  li  Plut.  Numa,  xvi.  1 ;  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  ii.  (4. 
12  Fasti,  ii.  640. 
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fire  in  the  trench,  and  on  the  ashes  tlie  atone  was  jilaced.'  On 
the  Teruiinalia  the  possessors  of  adjacent  lands  sacrificed  a 
lamb  at  an  altar  set  up  bv  the  boundary-stone,  and  sprinkled 
the  stone  with  its  blood.  ■  The  stone  or  iniatre  was  sjarlanded  by 
each  on  his  own  siile.-  Public  sacrifices  were  also  made  at  a 
boundary-stone  by  tlie  sixth  milestone  on  thu  Via  Laurenlina.' 
Curses  were  sometimes  inscribed  on  landmarks  against  those 
who  removed  them.-* 

Besides  niarkiiifj;  jirivate  lands,  boundary-stones 
also  niiukeil  the  liiniLs  of  territories,  public  huRis, 
etc'  In  later  times  the  removing?  of  landniiirk.s 
was  punished  by  a  fine  of  5000  sesterces,  and  any 
one  could  lay  the  accusation.  Hadrian  enactetl 
banishment  for  jjersons  of  higiier  degree,  and  for 
those  of  lower  degree  forced  labour  for  two  or 
three  years.*  Fearful  curses  had  already  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  Etruscans  against  the  remover  of 
landmarks.  The  gods  punished  him  by  wasting 
disease,  ruined  crops,  extinction  of  his  family, 
etc.^  ^ 

(/)  Among  the  Teutons  in  the  earliest  times, 
according  to  Cjcsar,  a  tract  of  ^\•aste  or  forest  land 
was  preferred  as  a  territorial  boundary."  Other 
natural  features  served  as  boundaries,  and  artificial 
landmarks  were  also  used  : 

'  Terniinales  lapides  Alamannorum  et  Burgundiorum  confinia 
distinyuebant.'!' 

As  to  private  property,  Tacitus  '*  and  Cjesar  "  say 
that  holdings  were  re-partitioned  out  to  all  once  a 
year.  This  comnmnal  arable  land  divided  into 
separate  fields  belonging  to  difl'erent  owners  was 
called  the  'mark,'  and  in  later  times  Mas  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence  or  ditch,  its  limits  being  also 
shown  by  stones,  posts,  or  trees,  planted  with 
great  ceremony.  In  the  case  of  the  lands  of  the 
free-lord,  he  with  his  neighbours  made  a  circuit  of 
his  domain,  and  marketl  the  limits  by  cutting 
marks  on  trees,  by  stones,  or  by  mounds  of  earth. 
The  boundary-marks  on  trees  and  stones  (often  a 
cross)  are  frequently  referred  to  in  old  documents. 
Both  stones  and  trees  forming  landmarks  were 
sacred.  Even  to  break  a  twig-  oil'  the  latter  was 
not  permissible,  and  right  down  through  the 
Middle  Ages  very  severe  and  cruel  punishments 
M-ere  meted  out  to  those  who  removed  a  landmark. 
In  folk-belief,  ghosts  wandering  through  the  hehls 
or_  the  Jack  o'  Lantern  M-ere  thought  to  be  the 
spirits  of  those  who  had  committed  this  crime  or 
M'ho  had  made  false  measurements  of  land.  Cer- 
tain divinities  Mere  guardians  of  boundaries — 
Thorr,  Frea,  and  Holda— and  in  folk-sagas  there 
are  tales  of  boundary-ditches  having  been  marked 
out  hy  the  spindle  of  a  goddess.  Holy  fire  Mas 
carried  round  boundaries,  and  the  Indiciilus  Supcr- 
^stitiunum  ('I'A)  speaks  of  the  custom  of  ploughing  a 
furroM'  round  the  bounds  of  villages. i- 

(g)  Among  the  ancient  Celts  in  Gaul  some  of  the 
many  simulacra  which  Ciesar  '^  describes  as  repre- 
senting a  Celtic  Mercury,  and  Avhich  Mere  probably 
menhirs  or  heaps  of  stones,  may  have  been  used  as 
boundary-marks,  as  they  Mere  in  later  times  (§  7). 

1  Sic.  Flacc.  141.  2  Fasti,  ii.  639  ff. 

^  lb.  679  ff.  ;  for  the  Terminus  stone  in  the  Capitoline  temple, 
possibly  an  old  boundary-stone,  see  W.  W.  Fowler,  The  Roman 
Festivals,  Londoti,  1899,  p.  320 f. 

■*  Dulaure,  op.  cit.  p.  136. 

5  For  the  inscriptions  on  boundary -stones  see  Miiller,  op.  cit 
697  f. 

«See  details  in  T.  Jromnisen,  lioinisches  Strafrecht,  Leipziu' 
1899,  p.  822;  W.  A.  Hunter,  Roman  Law'->,  London,  1897.  p 
249  f.  *^ 

1  Westermarck,  Ml  ii.  68  f.         ^  de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  23  ;  cf.  iv.  3. 

9  Anim.  Marc.  xvin.  ii.  15.         10  Genn.  26. 

11  de  Dell.  Gall.  vi.  22. 

12  See  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  llerhtsalterthumerS,  Gottinpen, 
1881,  pp.  541-.')48 ;  Grimm,  Kleinere  Schri/tcn,  ii.  30 ff., 
'Deutsche  Grenzalterthunier';  H.  Brunner,  Deutsche  Rechts- 
geschi'chte,  Leipzig,  1887,  i.  115  ;  K.  Simrock,  Ilandbuch  der 
deutsch.  Myth.'i,  Bonn,  1804,  p.  406  f.  ;  L>.  W.  Ross,  Early  lliit. 
of  Land-Holding  among  the  Germans,  London,  1883,  p.  12  f.  ; 
Schrader,  p.  307;  E.  de  Laveleve,  Primitive  Property,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1S78,  pp.  110,  119,  224,  284  ;  G.  W.  Dasent,  Story  of 
Bnmt  Njal,  Edinburgh,  1661,  i.  pp.  xxxvii,  xlii ;  B.  Thorpe, 
Aorthern  Mythology,  London,  1851,  ii.  97,  202,  211. 

13  cle  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  17. 


The  Irish  Celts  are  said  in  i\\c  Leabharna  hUidhre 
to  have  had  no  divisions  of  land,  and  therefore  no 
boundaries,  until  the  time  of  Aed  8lane  (A.D.  651- 
6i)4),  when  they  Mere  introduced  because  of  the 
increasing  poimlation.  The  Brehon  Lavs  define  a 
large  variety  of  boundary-marks— c.^.,  stones  of 
worship,  memorial  stones,  trees,  stakes,  mounds, 
ditclies,  rivers,  lakes,  mcUs,  and  roads— antl  give 
details  of  the  fines  for  unlawful  possession  of 
lands.'  In  Wales  the  laMs  speak  of  the  three 
'  stays  of  boundaries' — privilege,  proprietary  title, 
and  prior  occupancy  —  but  elsewhere  principal 
waters,  a  laM-ful  ranclir,  and  a  il welling.-  Three 
things  preserve  a  memorial  of  lands  and  stand  as 
Mitness— a  fireback  .stone,  stones  of  a  kiln,  and  a 
mounting  stone,  because  the  mark  of  the  kindred 
remains  on  them.  An  action  for  theft  arises 
against  the  man  mIio  removes  these,  a  forfeit  of 
life  attaching  to  all  mIio  destroy  a  strong  testi- 
mony.3  Trees,  stones,  ditches,  and  rivers  are  also 
mentioned  as  marks.*  A  fine  is  levied  against 
any  one  Mho  j.loughs  up  a  ditch  or  removes  a  stone 
cro.s.s,  or  timlier,  or  anything  else  preserving  a 
boundary,  and  he  must  restore  it  to  its  former 
state.'  In  disputes  the  church  fixes  the  boundarj' 
to  the  court,  the  court  to  the  country,  and,  in  cases 
of  lands  belonging  to  those  co-equal  in  privilege, 
the  oldest  men  are  to  assign  the  boundary  after 
inquiry  of  Mitnesses.  The  judge  and  the  king  in 
such  cases  receive  fees."* 

(A)  In  ancient  Mexico  each  domain  M'as  carefully 
measured  out,  marked,  and  its  limits  shoM'n  on  a 
register  kept  by  an  ofHcer  in  each  district.  Sepa- 
rate fields  M-ere  enclosed  M-ith  hedges  or  M-alls. 
Those  M-ho  changed  the  limits  of  private  lands  or 
removed  landmarks  Mere  put  to  death."  Similarly 
in  Peru  the  lands  Mere  carefully  divided  and 
marked  out,  and  the  remover  of  a  landmark  Mas 
punished  se\-ereiy.'' 

4.  Landmarks  and  the  curse. — As  many  examples 
cited  above  have  sIiomu,  a  curse  is  invoked  on  the 
remover  of  the  landmark,  and,  as  in  the  Babylonian 
instances,  the  gods  are  desired  to  bring  it  about. 
The  gods  are,  in  fact,  frequently  associated  Mith 
boundary-marks,  and  protect  the  oMners  of  land 
against  those  mIio  Mould  take  .some  of  it. 

In  the  Finnish  Kalevala,  Viiiniimoinen  himself  divides  the 
land  into  arable  patches.  The  boundary-stones  between  Sweden 
and  Kussia  were  believed  to  have  been  hewn  by  a  wood-spirit.* 
It  is  probable,  hoMever,  that  in  earlier  times  the 
curse  Mas  not  brought  about  by  a  god,  but  M-as 
inherent  in  the  landmark  itself  and  Morked  through 
it  upon  the  trespasser.  Thus  among  many  savage 
tribes  not  only  articles  of  property,  but  fruit-trees, 
groM-ing  crojjs,  etc.,  are  jjiotected  by  charms, 
feti.shes,  and  the  like,  placed  on  or  among  them. 
These  are  recognized  as  tabu  signs ;  but,  if  any  one 
disreg;arded  them, some  terrible  result  Mould  folloM-. 
In  efiect,  a  curse  is  inherent  in  them  and  Morks 
automatically.  In  many  instances  the  charm  is 
hung  from  a  pole,  post,  or  fence,  or  the  fence  itself 
is  tabu.  These  are  then  a  species  of  primitive 
landmarks,  to  disregard  M-hich  produces  an  auto- 
matic curse,  as  in  Kcm-  Britain,  Mhere  a  sjiell  .said 
over  a  fence  produces  serious  trouble  to  a  thief. 

Among  the  natives  of  the  Congo,  rows  of  stakes  are  set  round 
fields,  and  on  them  the  medicine-man  ties  bundles  of  herbs, 
which  cause  death  to  the  tresjiasser  or  thief.  ■'J  The  Ewe  fasten 
amulets  to  long  sticks,  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  amon^f 


1  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1805-1901,  iv.  143  f.  ;  cf 
iii.  149,  vi.  102. 

•■!  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales,  ed.  A.  Owen 
London,  1841,  ii.  41,  403 ;  cf.  148  ff. 

3  i.  465,  ii.  523.  •»  i.  554,  ii.  96,  523.  5  i.  765 

6  i.  106,  455,  528,  ii.  77. 

T  yR  ii.  224-226,  463;  H.  Beuchat,  Manuel  d'arch.  am^ri- 
caine,  Paris,  1912,  p.  311  ;  Letoumeau,  I'mperty,  p.  131  f. 

»  W.  U.  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Peru,  ed.  London,  1890,  p.  21  f. 

9  Grinun,  Kleinere  Schriften,  ii.  54. 

10  J.  MeroUa  da  Sorrenta,  in  J.  Pinkerton,  Voyages,  London 
1808-14,  xvi.  238.  ./    •  . 
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the  crops.i  Among  the  Bangala  such  sticks  with  charms 
attached  mark  the  boundary  between  separate  owners'  fields, 
and  the  charms  are  protective.'-  Among  the  Koita  of  British 
Ne\v  Guinea  a  tora,  or  tabu  sign,  set  up  on  a  path  or  in  a 
garden  with  the  consent  of  the  older  men  has  no  magical  power, 
but  it  is  '  native  law,'  and,  if  violated,  would  bring  the  full  force 
of  public  opinion  against  the  offender.  Gardens  are  tabued  by 
planting  sticks  with  a  length  of  creeper  between,  to  which  is 
attached  a  tabu  sign  with  a  certain  amount  of  magical  force. ^ 
In  Fijian  gardens  reeds  were  thrust  into  the  earth,  their  tops 
brought  together,  and  set  in  a  banana  or  a  nut.  These  would 
produce  boils  on  the  thief.^  In  Samoa  the  "cross  stick  tabu' — 
■»  stick  fastened  horizontally  to  a  tree — indicated  the  wish  of  the 
owner  that  the  thief  might  incur  disease.5  In  New  Zealand 
kitmara  grounds  and  crops  were  made  tapu  ;  or  a  chief  would 
tie  one  of  his  garments  to  a  pole  to  make  a  place  tabu.^  In 
Madagascar  poles  with  a  bundle  of  herbs  are  placed  on  roads, 
fields,  etc.,  to  indicate  that  these  are  tabu.7  Among  the 
Cumanas,  and  also  the  Juris  of  S.  America,  a  gap  in  a  hedge 
round  a  field  was  merely  protected  by  a  thread  tied  across  it. 
The  trespasser  who  disregarded  it  would  die.8  In  S.  India 
stones  called  the  Five  Pandhus  are  setup  in  fields  and  regarded 
as  guardians  of  the  crops." 

When  gods  of  boundaries  were  evolved,  the 
curse  was  visited  by  them  directly,  not  through 
the  stones,  etc.,  which  were  now  merely  regarded 
as  sacred  to  them. 

5.  Beating  the  bounds. — The  custom  of  riding 
the  marches,  or  beating  the  bounds,"  is  of  ancient 
origin.  Its  purpose  was  to  make  sure  that  the 
bounds  and  marks  were  not  tampered  with,  to 
restore  them  when  displaced,  and  also  to  establish 
them  in  the  memory  of  the  folk.  It  occurred  an- 
nually, or  every  seven  years,  and  in  Christian 
times  usually  at  Rogation-tide  or  Whitsuntide, 
Easter,  or  May-day.  Probably  the  older  proces- 
sions of  divine  images  for  the  fertility  of  the  land 
were  connected  with  these,  if  the  procession  went 
round  the  boundaries  (see  Cross-roads,  §3). 
Though  going  round  the  bounds  had  a  religious 
character — in  mediceval  times  the  clergy  accom- 
panied it  witli  cross,  banners,  and  bells,  and  gospels 
or  passages  from  the  lives  of  saints  were  read  at 
halting-places,  e.g.  where  a  cross  stood,  or  an  altar 
was  erected  near  a  boundary-stone  and  mass  was 
said  and  prayer  made  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth — 
there  was  also  a  good  deal  of  merriment,  eating, 
and  drinking,  and  there  were  numerous  customs 
observed  in  each  place.  That  of  striking  some  of 
the  younger  folk  against  the  landmarks,  whipping 
them,  throwing  them  into  a  boundary-stream,  etc., 
is  well  known,  and  had  the  intention  of  fixing  the 
parish  or  manorial  boundaries  in  their  minds.  The 
custom  is  still  in  existence  in  Russia  and  in  many 
parts  of  Germany,  and  has  been  revived  in  Eng- 
land in  many  parishes.  In  Scotland  it  occurs  at 
Lanark  ('  riding  the  marches '),  and  at  Hawick  and 
Selkirk  ('common-riding')."  In  England,  after 
the  Reformation,  while  much  of  the  mediceval 
ceremonial  was  dropped,  the  religious  character  of 
the  procession  was  not  lost.  According  to  the  in- 
junctions of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  stopping-places 
the  curate  had  to  admonish  the  people  to  give  God 
thanks,  the  104th  Psalm  was  said,  and  the  passages 
regarding  the  removal  of  landmarks  were  read  (Dt 

1  A.  B.  Ellis,  The  Ewe-speaking  Peoples,  London,  1890,  p.  91 1. 

2  J.  H.  Weeks,  JRAI  xxxix.  [1909]  129;  for  similar  customs 
among  the  AVashambala  see  Steinmetz,  op.  cit.  p.  263. 

3  C.  G.  Seligmann,  Melaneii'ans  of  Brit.  New  Guinea,  Cam- 
bridge, 1910,  p.  136 ff.;  cf.  57Gf.;  for  similar  tabu  signs  among 
the  Banks'  Islanders  see  Codrinijton,  op.  cit.  pp.  77,  82,  216. 

•1  T.  Williams,  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  London,  185S,  i.  219. 
5  G.  Turner,  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia,  do.  1861,  p.  295. 
G  Tai  lor,  Te  Ika  a  Maui,  pp.  165-169. 

7  A.  van  Gennep,  Tabou  et  tot6mis7iie  d  Madagascar,  Paris, 
1904,  p.  184  f. 

8  F.  L.  de  Gomara,  in  Bibl.  de  autores  espa  Holes,  Madrid, 
1852,  xxii.  206;  C.  F.  P.  von  Martius,  op.  cit.  p.  37  f. 

9  S.  Hislop,  cited  in  Tylor,  PC-^,  London,  1891,  ii.  164 ;  for 
nianv  other  examples,  as  also  of  the  tabu  as  curse,  see  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Psyche's  Task,  London,  1909,  p.  17  B.  ;  MI  ii.  62  ff. 

1"  Gr.  TrepieXeeti'  TT)f  X">pa" ;  M.  Lat.  circumdiicere  temninos, 
eircuire  fines  or  marcham,  cavallicare  marcham ;  Germanic 
and  Ang'io-Sax.  lantleita,  marchgang,  markleita,  grenzbegang, 
yrnhgang ;  O.  Norse  merkja  ganga ;  Danish  markegang,  gjer- 
deqang. 

11  For  the  last  see  A.  and  J.  Lang,  Highways  and  Byuays  on 
the  Scottish  Border,  London,  1913,  p.  270. 


19'*  etc.).  These  customs  are  referred  to  in  con- 
temporary writings.'  They  correspond  to  the 
processions  round  the  fields  and  lands  on  the  Roman 
Ambarvalia  in  May  for  the  averting  of  disease  and 
blight,  an  object  doubtless  also  sought  in  beating 
the  bounds,  as  it  still  is  in  the  processions  round 
the  fields  in  Italy  in  Rogation-week.^  The  boun- 
daries were  also  renewed  at  the  Ambarvalia,  and 
there  may  have  been  a  beating  of  the  bounds  of 
each  curia  at  the  Fornacalia.'' 

6.  Superstitions  regarding  landmarks. — Besides 
the  general  belief  that  to  remove  a  landmark  is 
dangerous,  other  superstitions  are  sporadically 
connected  with  them.  In  Teutonic  and  Scandin- 
avian lands  the  Jack  o'  Lantern  is  the  ghost  of  a 
former  remover  of  landmarks  who  now  haunts 
them  and  the  boundary-lines.  In  popular  Hindu 
belief  the  ghost  of  a  former  proprietor  will  not 
allow  people  of  another  village  to  encroach  with 
impunity  on  a  boundary.  Bhuts  also  haunt 
boundaries,  and  a  stream  of  liquor  is  poured  round 
these  by  the  priest.^  In  S.  India  sorceresses  are 
believed  to  ride  round  boundaries  of  seven  villages 
by  night  on  a  tiger.^  In  the  Isle  of  Man  witches 
were  believed  to  practise  their  evil  deeds  at  the 
meetings  of  three  boundaries  or  at  cross-roads.® 
In  the  Hebrides  blight  could  be  removed  from 
cattle  by  bringing  the  carcass  of  one  of  them  near 
a  boundary-stream  ;  and  water  from  such  a  stream 
was  used  with  silver  to  remove  the  curse  of  the 
evil  eye.'' 

Myths  or  folk-tales  are  often  told  regarding 
existing  landmarks  or  boundaries  and  their  origin. 
Where-  megalithic  blocks  have  been  utilized  as 
landmarks,  they  are  thought  to  have  been  placed 
there  by  a  saint  or  by  conquerors  of  the  land.'^ 
There  are  legends  regarding  the  assigning  of 
specilic  boundaries  in  cases  of  former  disputes,  as 
at  Uri  and  Glarisin  Switzerland,  and  in  Brittany.^ 
The  Mikirs  have  a  myth  relating  how  the  gods 
marked  the  limits  of  their  creative  work  by  setting 
up  four  posts  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  world.'" 

7.  Landmarks  other  than  boundary-marks.— In 
different  parts  of  the  world  heaps  of  stones,  uncon- 
nected with  boundaries,  form  a  kind  of  landmark 
where  specific  acts  are  performed  by  the  passer-by, 
most  usually  that  of  adding  a  stone  to  the  heap. 

(rt)  The  e/j/uatos  Mcpos  in  Greece,  connected  with 
the  cult  of  Hermes,  was  a  heap  of  stones  mark- 
ing roads,  and  to  it  each  wayfarer  a,dded  a  stone. 
Later  myth  found  its  origin  in  the  heap  of  stones 
formed  when  Hermes  was  stoned. 

Such  heaps  are  found  among  many  savage  peoples,  as  well  as 
the  custom  of  adding  a  stone,  or  saying  a  prayer,  or  making  an 
offering  at  them.n  Strabo  describes  such  heaps  of  stones  on 
roads  in  Egypt.'^  They  are  common  in  Tibet  on  the  tops  ot 
passes,  where  they  have  been  erected  by  devotees,  and  each 
passer-by  adds  a  stone  for  good  fortune.is  They  are  found 
among  the  Kirghiz  in  similar  positions  and  where  a  Muham- 
madan  saint  has  been  buried,  but  also  elsewhere,  and  offerings 


le.fir.,  E.  Grindal,  Remains,  Cambridge,  1843,  pp.  141,  241; 
J.  Whitgift,  }Vorks  (Parker  Soc),  do.  1S51-53,  iii.  277  f.;  G. 
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6  J.  Rhys,  FL  ii.  [1891]  292. 

7  A.  Goodrich-Freer,  FL  x.  [1899]  278. 
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11  G.  M.  Theal,  Kaffir  Folk-lore,  do.  1882,  p.  19  (stone  added  for 
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of  all  kinds  are  made  at  them.'  In  the  Himalaya  reffion  thei' 
are  venerated  by  Hindus,  liuddhlsts,  and  Xliiliauimadans,  and 
offtrint's  .kre  made  at  thcni.2  Heaps  of  stones  were  known 
among  the  Iletn-ews  (Pr  SO"*  RV),  and  were  also  used  to  mark 
burial-places  (Jos  7-'6  H-"-',  2  S  18'") — a  custom  common  else- 
where.* They  are  well  known  all  over  the  Semitic  reifion.  In 
N.  Africa  they  are  found  on  passes,  often  where  the  tomb  of  a 
saint  is  first  "seen,  or  they  are  ro^'arded  as  the  tomb.  Others 
are  commemorative,  or  mark  routes.  To  the  former,  and  to 
those  which  mark  where  a  man  has  been  killed,  the  passer-by 
adds  a  stone.*  In  the  W.  Hi|,'lilan(l9  a  cairn  is  erected  where  a 
suicide  or  sudden  death  has  taken  place  out-of-doors,  but  in 
earlier  times  the  cairn  was  erecte<l  as  a  burial-mound,  and  each 
passer-by  uililed  a  stone.  Hence  the  saying  :  '  I  will  add  a  stone 
to  your  cairn.  5 

Althouj^h  the  added  stone  is  an  offering  or  for 
good  luck  and  the  like,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
its  primary  intention,  whatever  the  origin  of  tiie 
cairn  may  have  been,  was  that  of  a  rite  of  riddance 
of  danger  or  the  contagion  of  evil.'' 

{b)  In  many  parts  of  the  world  stone  circles  serve 
a  variety  of  purposes,  and  must  form  conspicuous 
landmarks.  Tlie  circles  dating  from  pre-historic 
times  and  found  in  large  numbers  in  Great  Britain 
and  elsewhere — c.f/.,  N.  Africa,  Sj-ria,  India,  etc. — 
are  generally  burial-sites.''  In  the  Cros.s  Kiver 
district  circles  of  stones  carved  in  human  form 
occur,  and  are  said  to  be  deities.*  Among  the  S. 
Massim  stone  circles  mark  the  places  where  the 
men  of  the  village  meet  for  talk,  and  circles  called 
gahana  were  used  for  cannibal  feasts.*  Circles  also 
occur  in  Gambia^"  and  in  ^lelanesia." 

(c)  In  many  cases  stones  represent  divinities,  or 
a  regular  cult  is  paid  to  sacred  stones. ^^  These 
stones  are  landmarks  in  the  sense  of  being  rallying- 
places  for  worship. 

{d)  The  great  megalithic  monuments  (apart 
from  circles)  which  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa — menhirs,  alignments,  dolmens,  etc., 
set  up  as  memorials  of  events,  as  marking  burial- 
places,  or  the  scene  of  a  slaying  (e.g.,  among  the 
Garos  and  the  Todas)^* — whether  the  work  of  one 
or  of  many  races,'*  must  have  been  noticeable 
landmarks  througli  the  ages,  and  many  curious 
superstitions  show  the  reverence  in  which  they 
were  held. 

(e)  Burial  mounds  (e.g.,  the  tumuli  of  pre- 
historic times,  Babylonian  burial-mounds,  the 
Hindu  ddgoba  or  stupa),  tombs  (e.g.,  the  pyra- 
mids), monuments  of  all  kinds,  temples,  churclies, 
and  the  like,  standing  out  conspicuously  from  the 
surrounding  landscape,  often  form  landmarks  or 
guides  to  travellers. 

(/)  Among  lower  races  rocks,  trees,  and  the  like 
often  mark  the  scene  of  traditional  or  mythic 
events — e.g.,  among  the  Arunta,  where  they  mark 
eyents  of  the  Alcheringa{g'.r. ) period,'^  or  in  Guiana, 
where  engravings  on  conspicuous  rock  faces  may 
commemorate  striking  events.'®  Such  engraved 
rocks  are  also  common  over  the  Semitic  area,  and 
act  as  landmarks. 

LiTKRATURB. — This  is  ^vBD  throughout  the  article. 

jr.  A.  MacCulloch. 
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LAOS. — I.  Introductory. — French  Laos,  which 
embraces  only  about  a  tliird  of  Laos  proper 
(Muong  Lao),  was  constituted  by  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  France  and  Siani  in  18t)3.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  China,  on  the  E.  by  Tong- 
king,  on  the  S.  by  Cambodia,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Mekong,  which  separates  it  from  the  Shan 
and  Burmau  Stales  occupied  by  Britain,  and  from 
Siamese  Laos.  French  Laos  is  inhabited  by  the 
Thai  race,  the  most  important  group  of  whom  are 
called  Laotians;  and  by  the  half-civilized  tribes 
called  Mois  by  the  Anname.se,  Phnongs  by  the 
Cambodians,  and  Klias  by  the  Laotians  (for  these 
tribes  see  art.  Inuo-Ciuna). 

The  Laotians  are  akin  to  the  Thais  of  S.  Tong- 
king  and  the  Siamese.  Their  origin  and  history 
are  very  obscure.  Their  royal  chronicles,  the  data 
of  which  are  often  not  above  8u.spicion,  mention 
a  first  king  of  Laos  Mho  came  from  India,  another 
wlio  came  from  Cambodia,  then  four  Klia,  kings, 
and,  finally,  the  intrusion  and  decisive  seizure  by 
the  Laotians,  who  claimed  to  have  come  from  the 
valley  of  Nam-hou.  These  immigrants,  or  con- 
querors, acquired  several  independent  principali- 
ties, the  two  greatest  of  which  seem  to  nave  been 
the  kingdoms  of  Vien-chang  and  Luang-Prabang. 
Constantly  at  war,  and  attacked  at  tiie  same  time 
by  Siam  and  Cambodia,  they  led  a  troubled  and 
precarious  life.  In  the  19tli  cent,  the  Siamese 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Vien-chang  in  order  to 
annex  it,  and  left  only  a  nominal  independence  to 
the  kingdom  of  Luang-Prabang,  which,  continuing 
in  the  same  status  under  the  French,  is  to-day  the 
centre  of  the  Laotian  race. 

2.  Habitat.— The  Laotians  settled  by  preference  along  the 
river-banks  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rice-plains.  They 
built  huts  on  piles  5  to  0  ft.  high,  the  huts  measuring  20  to  40 
ft.  by  12  to  20  ft.  The  door,  which  nearl\'  always  faces  the 
east,  and  to  which  they  mount  by  a  ladder,  has  a  sort  of 
balcony-verandah  in  froiit  of  it.  The  roof  is  made  of  palm- 
leaves,  straw,  or  bamljoo  tiles.  The  furniture  consists  of  kitchen 
utensils,  tables,  mattresses,  mats,  and  chests  for  keeping  clothes. 
Under  the  house  are  the  weaving-loom,  the  domestic  animals, 
and  the  poultry-yard  ;  a  little  shelier  at  the  side  serves  as  a 
kitchen  ;  the  rice-granary  is  quite  close,  and  always  built  on 
piles  for  fear  of  rodents. 

3.  Appearance  and  character. — The  Laotians  are  well  en- 
dowed as  regards  physical  type ;  they  have  well-proiJortioned 
flgures,  and  frank,  open  faces  ;  and  the  young  women  especially 
have  a  graceful,  sujiple  carriage.  They  are  of  a  lively  and  oft«n 
refined  intellect,  with  a  certain  aptitude  for  poetry  ;  they  are 
extremely  pleasant  and  sociable,  gay  and  happy-go-lucky,  but 
extraordinarily  indolent  and  sensual.  The  Laotian's  indolence 
is  a  matter  both  of  principle  and  of  temperament :  once  he  haa 
got  the  means  of  living  and  amusing  himself,  he  considers  every 
kind  of  exertion  not  only  useless  but  blameworthy.  It  is  no 
use  to  look  to  him  for  the  economic  and  intellectual  transfor- 
mation of  Indo-China.  He  is  a  good  builder,  but  a  mediocre 
agriculturalist,  often  depending  on  hired  labourers  or  slaves  to 
work  his  rice-plantations ;  it  is  from  trade  and  hawking  prin- 
cipally that  he  makes  his  living.  He  is  the  usual  intermediary 
between  the  'savages'  and  the  more  civilized  races.  For  six 
months  out  of  twelve  the  Laotian  does  nothing — he  does  not 
even  hunt  or  fish.  The  women  work  much  hanier  :  it  is  they 
who  sow,  prick,  reprick,  and  harvest  the  rice,  weave  clothing, 
fetch  water  and  wood,  pound  the  rice,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
multitudinous  cares  of  housekeeping,  manage  the  farm-yard. 

4.  Religious  beliefs.  —  The  Laotians,  like  the 
Cambodians,  profess  Sinhalese  Buddhism.  Al- 
though their  pagodas  are  well  supported  and  their 
bonzes  well  paid,  their  worship  seems  less  fervent, 
and  the  morals  of  their  clergy  much  less  pure,  than 
is  the  case  in  Cambodia.  The  bonzes  mix  freely 
with  the  laity  in  the  festivals,  eat  and  joke  with 
them,  smoke  in  public,  breathe  with  impunity  the 
flowers  that  abound  in  all  Laotian  solemnities, 
sometimes  drink  fermented  liquors,  accept  objects 
directly  from  the  hands  of  women,  and  even  go  to 
cut  wood  with  them.  They  are  shown  less  respect 
and  are  also  granted  more  indulgence  in  their 
failings :  for  fornication,  they  are  expelled  from 
the  pagoda,  sentenced  to  ]>ay  a  line,  and  can  then 
marry  their  accomplice.  In  Cambodia,  the  same 
ofi'ence  would  entail  death  or  penal  servitude  for 
life. 
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The  Laotians  are  Buddhists  by  tradition  ;  but 
their  most  devoted  worship  is  given  to  the  good 
or  bad  spirits  {phi),  who  animate  all  objects  and 
beings,  and  preside  over  all  the  actions  of  liuman 
life.  Hence  spring  innumerable  beliefs  and  rites 
which  have  nothing  in  common  with  Buddhism. 

When  a  man  is  building  a  house  in  Laos,  he  must  fasten 
flowers,  banana-shoots,  and  sugar-canes  to  the  pillars  bounding 
the  part  that  is  to  be  the  sleeping-apartment,  and  also  put  a 
spinning-wheel  and  some  threads  of  cotton  at  the  pillars  beside 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  a  reel  and  some  threads  of  silk  at  those 
beside  its  head.  Before  settling  down  in  his  house  the  projirietor 
invokes  the  deities  with  offerings  and  scented  sticks.  When  a 
Laotian  is  going  to  work  a  rice-plantation,  before  he  traces  the 
first  furrow  and  after  he  has  his  buffaloes  yoked,  he  makes 
libations  of  lustral  water,  and  offers  a  hen's  egg,  a  tray  of 
sweetmeats,  and  two  betel-pellets  to  the  spirits  protecting  the 
soil. 

At  the  transplanting  of  the  rice,  he  erects  a  little  trestle  in 
the  middle  of  his  field  to  serve  as  an  altar ;  this  remains  until 
the  close  of  the  harvest.  On  this  trestle  he  lays  a  boiled  chicken, 
some  cakes,  and  four  betel-pellets,  and  plants  seven  stems  in 
front  of  it ;  then,  after  a  libation  of  alcohol,  he  invokes  the 
deities  as  follows  :  '  On  this  propitious  day  I  transplant  my 
rice.  Make  it  grow  in  abundance  and  full  of  grain,  let  it  not 
be  dried  up,  let  it  not  wither  away  as  it  stands.'  When  the 
rice  is  matured,  he  decorticates  a  little  of  it  to  offer  to  the 
deities  in  order  that  they  may  protect  the  harvest  from  rodents. 
When  the  harvest  is  gathered  and  the  rice  put  in  stacks,  the 
Laotian  sets  up  a  pole  at  the  top  of  the  stacks,  fastening  on 
the  end  of  the  pole  the  seven  stems  that  had  been  planted  in 
front  of  the  trestle.  A  sacrifice  is  also  made  to  the  threshing- 
floor  on  which  the  rice  has  been  trodden.  Another  more  solemn 
sacrifice  is  made  before  storing  the  rice  in  the  granary  :  the 
phi  receive  an  offering  of  alcohol,  rice,  various  dishes,  and 
cakes,  which  the  invited  relatives  and  friends  consume  after- 
wards, tying  their  wrists  together  with  cotton  threads. 

Like  the  Cambodians,  the  Laotians  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  water-spirit  Nook  (cf.  Annaniese, 
nu'd'c,  'Avater'),  a  huge  water-dragon,  with  a 
human  head  according  to  some,  a  cock's  or  ox's 
head  according  to  others,  which  watches  for  all 
who  cross  the  water,  makes  them  fall,  paralyzes 
tlieir  movements,  and,  after  sucking  their  blood, 
throws  them  up  on  the  shore  some  days  after, 
bloodless  and  lifeless.  Even  elephants  cannot 
resist  it  unless  the  elephant-driver  himself  gives 
them  a  wound,  tlie  blood  of  which  appeases 
the  dragon.  Before  any  dangerous  voyage,  the 
Laotians  sacrifice  a  live  hen  or  goat  to  Nook. 
They  also  sacrifice  'to  the  boat-heads,'  or  spirits 
of  the  junks  (7ja  neang).  Laotian  sailors  preserve 
a  strict  silence  in  presence  of  a  cataract  or  water- 
fall :  any  cry,  crack,  gunshot,  or  sound  of  an 
instrument  would  offend  the  spirit  by  appearing 
to  rival  its  voice. 

In  the  regions  of  bo,  or  salt-wells,  the  business  of  extracting 
the  salt  is  preceded  every  year  by  a  ceremony  which  brings  all 
the  salt-makers  of  the  bo  together  to  get  permission  from  the 
tutelary  deity  to  descend  into  the  wells.  They  sacrifice  a  pre- 
scribed animal— a  pig,  a  tortoise,  or  a  buffalo,  according  to  the 
year.  Besides  this,  the  workers  are  bound  to  certain  abstin- 
ences :  they  must  wear  no  head-dress,  must  not  put  on  a  head- 
band, must  not  protect  themselves  beneath  parasol  or  umbrella  ; 
they  must  avoid  all  sexual  relations;  and,  although  they  may 
move  about  and  work  in  the  ho,  they  are  forbidden,  as,  indeed, 
is  everybody,  to  'cut 'the  ho,  i.e.' to  cross  it  on  foot,  in  a 
carriage,  or  on  horseback.  Any  infringement  of  these  rules  is 
punished  by  a  fine  of  a  flask  of  brandy  and  an  animal  of  the 
kind  sacrificed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  These  offerings 
are  given  to  a  woman  of  the  next  village  who  has  declared  hel-- 
self,  accordmg  to  certain  regulations,  possessed  by  the  spirit  of 
the  60,  and  who  is  the  incarnation  of  its  divinity.  In  certain 
districts,  if  a  stranger  dressed  in  red  or  black  visits  the  bo,  the 
spirit  of  the  well  is  deeply  offended,  and  would  stop  the  flow 
of  water  if  it  was  not  appeased  by  a  certain  stated  sacrifice. 
Because  of  an  analogous  belief  the  metal-workers  make  an 
annual  offering  at  the  beginning  of  their  smelting  operations  to 
Phrah  Risnukar  (  =  Skr.  Vi^vakarman),  patron  of  artisans,  of  a 
woman's  langitti,  a  hair  kerchief,  a  comb,  a  bracelet,  a  boiled 
chicken,  some  alcohol,  candles,  and  scented  sticks. 

Hunters  sacrifice  to  their  nooses  and  their  nets. 
As  a  rule,  if  they  want  to  be  successful  they  mu.st 
avoid  talking  among  themselves,  borrowing  from 
each  other,  holding  a  pot,  or  walking  over  their 
weapons. 

The  Laotians  not  only  believe  in  the  spirits  of 
natural  forces,  but  they  dread  gliosts  and  reckon 
aniong  the  worst  of  evil  spirits  women  who  have 
died  in  child-birth,  still-born  children,  and  indi- 


viduals who  have  died  a  violent  death — who  have 
been  drowned,  burned,  assassinated,  have  com- 
mitted suicide,  or  have  been  accidentally  killed  or 
devoured  by  wild  animals. 

5.  Magic  and  sorcery. — Like  a]»  Indo-Chinese, 
the  Laotians  believe  in  magic  and  sorcerers.  These 
sorcerers  may  be  male  (iihi  kah)  or  female  (phi 
pop).  Their  power  comes  to  them  by  the  direct 
or  hereditary  possession  of  a  spirit,  or  else  hy 
initiation  into  magic.  They  also  believe  in  tigress- 
women  (the  smer  of  the  Cambodians  [see  Cam- 
bodia, vol.  iii.  p.  158*]),  in  spells  and  love-charms 
(lip-salve  with  wax,  red  jasmine  flower),  in  incan- 
tations and  amulets.  In  spite  of  the  wonderful 
gentleness  of  the  race,  sorcerers  who,  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily,  have  incurred  the  charge  of 
witchcraft  are  sometimes  put  to  death  by  the 
terrified  people.  They  combine  magic  and  medi- 
cine, like  nearly  all  the  Indo-Cliinese,  and,  except 
for  certain  harmless  and  well-known  ailments 
which  alone  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  doctor, 
and  cholera  and  small-pox,  Mhich  are  too  well 
known  to  be  attributed  to  tlie  ill-will  of  an 
individual,  all  serious  or  puzzling  illnesses  are  the 
work  of  witchcraft,  and  the  one  thing  that  they 
require  is  the  intervention  of  a  witch-ductor. 

6.  Festivals. — Tlte  Laotians  are  even  fonder  of 
festivals  than  of  idleness,  and  they  bring  to  these 
rejoicings  the  senstial  gaiety  which  is  their  char- 
acteristic. The  profusion  of  flowers,  sky-rockets, 
and  kites  is  remarkable.  We  find  in  Laos  all  the 
great  Buddhist  solemnities  of  Cambodia  and  Siam  : 
New- Year  festivals  which  last  seven  days ;  hill- 
festivals  ;  festivals  for  the  opening  and  cio>ing  of 
the  ecclesiastical  retreat,  or  vosa ;  festivals  for 
reunion  with  ancestors ;  a  festival  with  great 
regattas  at  tlie  end  of  the  rainy  season ;  the 
festival  of  flowers  which  a  village  oflers  to  the 
pagodas  of  another  village ;  the  great  annual 
festival  of  the  otl'ering  of  iiresents  to  the  bonzes ; 
and  the  occasional  festivals  at  the  ordination  of 
bonzes. 

7.  Marriage  customs. — The  relations  of  the  sexes 
before  marriage  are  perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic pectiliarity  of  this  sensual  race.  Boj's  and 
girls  associate  with  absolute  freedom  ;  thej-  walk 
together,  and  provoke  each  other  to  poetical 
combat,  the  foundation  of  which  is  a  vivacitj' 
which  is  witty  and  licentious  rather  than  senti- 
mental. On  moonlight  nights,  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  a  band  of  women  walk  abour  in  the 
evening  singing  improvised  coujilets  to  wliich  a 
band  of  men,  following  at  a  respectful  distance, 
reply.  The  Laotian  girl  is  not  responsible  to  any 
one  for  an  account  of  iier  virginity.  Her  parents 
and  public  opinion  seem  to  require  no  accoimt 
from  her,  but  she  is  protected  bj'  the  7>c>;j7  JiuJibn, 
'sale,  conviction  for  the  advantage  of  the  house,' 
a  domestic  law  which  requires  a  settled  fine  for 
every  attempt  against  her  person  of  which  the  girl 
comiilains.  In  spite  of  their  loose  customs,  the 
Laotian  girls  usually  marry  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  eighteen.  As  in  Cambodia,  marriage 
consists  in  the  request  made  by  intermediaries  on 
the  part  of  the  youth  to  tlie  girl's  parents  ;  the 
regvilation  betrothal  jn-esents  ;  an  examination  of 
the  horoscopes  of  the  future  bride  and  bridegroom 
to  see  that  the  projected  union  is  not  unfavourable  ; 
the  official  betrothal,  which  cannot  be  wilfully 
broken  Avithout  the  penalty  of  the  law  ;  the  dowry, 
or  '  bride-price,'  provided  by  the  bridegroom  ;  and 
the  wedding  with  the  exp-enses  all  paid  by  him. 
The  dowry  varies,  of  course,  with  the  station  and 
charms  of  the  bride  and  the  means  of  the  suitor, 
but  it  is  not  honourable  for  a  man  to  marry 
withotit  offering  a  dowry  for  the  woman  of  his 
choice.  A  marriage  often  costs  the  man  who 
contracts  it  from  1200  to  1500  francs.     The  names 
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and  ages  of  the  couple,  these  of  tlieir  parents,  and 
tlie  money  and  presents  given  on  the  occasion  of 
the  redding  are  put  in  writing,  and  this  con- 
stitutes a  sort  of  marriage  contract.  The  marringe- 
ceremony  includes  a  rich  han([uet,  witii  ohlations 
to  ancestors,  tlie  passing  of  cotton  tlireads  over  tlie 
left  wrist  of  tlie  bridegroom  and  the  riglit  wrist  of 
the  bride,  and  the  drinking  of  <a  mouthful  of 
alcohol  bj'  both  of  them  from  the  sanu;  cup.  Next 
day  it  is  repcateil  identically  at  thci  house  of 
the  bridegroom's  parents.  At  L\iang-l'rahang  the 
question  of  dowry  aiul  presents  iis  discussed 
directly  by  the  girl  and  the  young  man.  The  new- 
couple  usually  live  near  the  girl's  parents,  some- 
times with  tliem  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  dowry  to 
be  given  by  the  youth  is  reduced  because  of  the 
work  that  the  young  coujjle  will  do. 

Tolygamy  exists  in  Laos,  but  is  practised  only 
liy  the  wealthy.  Divorce  is  common  and  easy;  it 
takes  place  almost  always  by  mutual  consent,  the 
wife  claiming  her  own  jjersonal  belongings  and  the 
share  of  the  acquisitions  after  marriage  which 
comes  to  her  by  right,  and  the  husliand  not 
interfering  unless  she  unlawfully  carries  oil" every- 
thing. The  woman  has  full  right  to  divorce  if  her 
husband  leaves  her  for  three  years  without  news 
of  him. 

Adultery,  which  is  rare,  is  punished  by  death  in 
theory,  in  practice  by  a  line  paid  by  the  wife  and 
her  lover  to  the  husband. 

8.  Disposal  of  the  dead.— The  Laotians  generally 
burn  their  dead  ;  only  the  poor  bury  them.  Before 
the  French  occupation  women  dying  in  child-birth 
and  persons  dj'ing  a  violent  death  or  from  an 
internal  complaint  used  to  be  abandoned  on  a 
current  of  water  ;  but  to-day  only  a  pretence  of 
this  performance  is  gone  through,  and  they  are 
buried.  Cremation  takes  place  some  daj-s,  or  some 
months,  or  even  a  whole  year  after  the  death, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  heirs.  In  cases  of  a 
long  interval,  the  corpse  is  often  buried  until  the 
appointed  ceremony  ;  among  the  rich,  it  is  put  in 
a  cofKn  hermetically  sealed  except  for  a  small 
opening  through  which  a  long  bamboo  tube  carries 
the  putrid  vapours  beyond  the  roof ;  this  coiKn  is 
placed  under  a  special  canopy  on  a  rich  catafalque, 
and  the  bonzes  stand  round  it  to  pray  in  turn. 
During  the  whole  time  that  the  coflin  is  exposed 
there  are  friends  and  relatives  in  abundance  at  the 
house  of  the  deceased,  in  holiday  garb  and  provided 
with  musical  instruments.  Lengthy  banquets  take 
place,  with  dances,  songs,  games,  dramatic  per- 
formances, etc.  The  guests  must,  in  fact,  cheer 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  as  much  as  possible  and 
prevent  his  heirs  from  abandoning  themselves  to  a 
grief  both  iiseless  and  dangerous.  This  accounts 
for  the  very  joyous  character  of  Laotian  funerals. 
The  placing  on  the  pyre  and  the  cremation  are 
performed  as  in  Cambodia  (see  Ca.muodi.a,  9  (5)). 
\Yhen  it  is  the  cremation  of  an  important  personage, 
the  hre  for  lighting  the  i)ile,  which  used  to  be 
provided  by  the  court  of  Bangkok  in  the  forni  of 
a  tinder-box,  comes  to-day  from  Hanoi'  from  the 
French  Governor-(ieneral  of  Indo-China,  under 
the  form  of  an  electric  spark. 

9.  Political  and  administrative  organization. — 
Laos  was  once  divided  into  indejiendent  princi- 
palities, the  most  important  of  ■which  were  the 
kingdom  of  Vien-chang  (now  demolished)  and  the 
kingdom  of  Luang-Praltang.  France  has  preserved 
these  divisions  as  provinces,  each  under  the  control 
of  one  of  her  envoy.s.  Each  principality,  or  mnong, 
Avas  administered  by  a  i-liao,  or  king,  under  whom 
came  an  upnhat,  then  a  latsubonff  and  a  latsnhi(t. 
The  title  of  king  has  been  preserved  by  the  P'rench 
Government  only  in  the  single  case  of  the  king  of 
Luang-Prabang,  but  the  iipahats,  latsabong,  and 
latsahuts  have  been    retained.      These    diynihed 


oflices  are  the  privilege  of  a  hereditary  nobility-, 
who  make  recruits  by  election  under  the  control  or 
the  protecting  Tower.  These  functions  generally 
pass  from  father  to  son.  All  the  other  ollices  may 
be  hlled  by  the  common  people.  As  in  Cambodia, 
the  Laotian  functionaries  '  drink  the  oath  water ' 
before  entering  on  the  exercise  of  their  duties. 
When  a  mamlarin  sends  a  delegate  to  another 
inovince,  he  generally  gives  him  a  cane  with  an 
ivory  or  cojiper  hamlle,  which  serves  hiia  as  a 
passport.  Judgment  in  serious  ali'airs  is  admin- 
istered in  the  capital  of  the  miionr/,  or  provinces; 
the  tlecisions  may  be  revised  by  the  c/nto.  Laos  is 
regulated  by  the  codes  and  customs  of  Vien-chang 
as  much  as  by  those  of  Jjuang-i'rabang.  This  code 
of  laws  is  clear  and  well-arranged,  and  evidently 
related  to  the  laws  of  Cambodia.  It  is  among  the 
most  lenient  of  A.sialic  codes.  The  death  penalty 
is  rare,  extenuating  circumstances  heing  admitted  ; 
e.g.,  theft  of  food  or  fruit  in  case  of  ilire  necessity 
is  sometimes,  according  to  the  necessity,  even 
jiardoned.  The  French  Power  has  made  only 
slight  modifications  in  the  code  in  order  to  further 
the  progress  of  Laos  and  foster  peace  in  its 
borders. 

Literature. — E.  Aymonier,  Voyage  dans  le  Laos,  Paris, 
1895-97;  J.  M.  Cuaz,  Lexique  frani;a!s-laocien,  Hongkonjr, 
10114 ;  Dr.  Estrade,  Dictinnnaire  et  guide  franco-lnotu-n^' 
('  Notes  sur  le  Laos,'  pp.  31U-325),  Toulouse,  1S95  ;  P.  Leffevre- 
Pontalis,  Reciieil  d«  talmnans  laotiens,  Paris,  1899  ;  M.  A.  A. 
Tournier,  Xotice  sur  le  Laos  fruni;ais,  Hanoi,  1900;  P. 
Guignard,  Dictionnaire  laotien-fran^ais,  Paris,  1913. 

Antoine  Cab.\.ton. 

LAPPS. — The  religious  conceptions  of  the 
Lapps  come  down  to  us  from  various  periods. 
As  in  the  religions  of  other  Arctic  hunting  peoples, 
the  primitive  belief  was  a  Avorship  of  the  dead  and 
the  allied  bear-worship. 

I.  Worship  of  the  dead. — The  Lapps  worshipped 
their  deceased  relati\  es  as  guardian  spirits.  They 
believed  that  those  spirits  stood  in  the  closest  re- 
lation to  their  surviving  kindred  and  jirotected 
them  and  their  children  from  calamities,  assisted 
them  on  their  hunting  and  fishing  expeditions, 
and  watched  over  their  reindeer  in  the  forests. 
Moreover,  if  for  any  reason  the  dead  were  dis- 
satisHed,  they  could  injure  their  kinsmen — e.g.,  by 
afflicting  them  with  sickness.  Alongside  of  the 
primitive  worship  of  the  dead  there  might  also  be 
found  a  more  developed  ancestor-worship,  evident 
traces  of  which  appear  in  sacrilices  made  by  a 
certain  family  or  clan  in  their  sjiecial  holy  place. 
As  a  result  of  the  ditlerent  conditions  under  which 
the  Lapps  lived,  the  sacrificial  places  of  the  family 
or  clan  were  situated  on  high  mountains  or  on  the 
shores  or  islands  of  lakes  rich  in  fish.  Such  holy 
places  (pause)  were  recognized  bj'  figures  in  stone 
or  wood  (seide).  We  know  little  about  the  shape 
of  the  wooden  figures  ;  but  the  stone  figures,  many 
examples  of  which  have  been  preserved  until  the 
present  day,  are  either  natural  rocks  or  strangely 
shaped  blocks,  often  in  the  form  of  a  bird.  The 
sagas  tell  us  that  the  figures  had  life,  and  origin- 
ally were  men  turned  into  stone.  In  the  Lapp 
districts  of  Pite  and  Lule,  these  figures  are  called 
by  a  special  Swedish  name,  storjunkare  {'grand 
younkers'). 

In  the  religion  of  the  Lapps,  even  in  its  most 
primitive  forms,  an  element  of  foreign  influence 
can  be  traced.  The  belief  of  the  Scandinavian 
Lapps,  that  the  dead  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
mountains,  where  they  had  the  same  occupations 
and  lived  under  the  same  kind  of  conditions  as  in 
their  previous  life,  recalls  the  conception  of  the 
Norsemen,  that  the  dead  continued  their  post- 
mortem life  within  the  mountains  ;  and  the  belief 
that  the  dead  roamed  about  at  Yule  {joulo-gadze 
=  'Yule  train')  under  the  guidance  of  Stmotta- 
galles  ('the  man  of  Yule')  or  Joulo-herra  ('the 
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Lord  of  Yule')  is  Scandinavian.  To  the  spirits 
roaming  about  at  Yule  the  Lapps  offered  food  in 
a  boat-shaped  birch-bark  basket  which  was  placed 
on  a  tree.  The  word  saivu  may  also  be  foreign.  In 
the  language  of  the  more  southerly  Lapps  it  means 
both  a  sacred  mountain  and  a  subten-anean  spirit 
living  in  it.  In  the  latter  sense  they  spoke  also 
of  Saivo-olmai  ('the  saivo  man ')  and  of  Saivo-neida 
('  the  saivo  maid ').  The  later  conception,  that  the 
dead  dwelt  together  in  one  subterranean  abode, 
jabme-aibmo  ('the  world  of  the  dead')  or  onubbe- 
aibmo  ('the  other  Avorld'),  under  the  authority  of 
Jabmi-akko  ('the  old  woman  of  the  dead'),  corre- 
sjjonds  to  the  Scandinavian  conception  of  Hel,  in 
the  sense  both  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  and  of 
a  being  ruling  there.  During  the  Roman  Catholic 
Y>eriodi  jabme-aibmo  vi&s  transformed  into  an  inter- 
mediate state,  from  which  the  dead,  according  to 
their  deeds,  proceeded  either  to  radicn-aibmo  ('  the 
ruler's  world '),  which  corresponded  to  heaven  in 
the  Christian  sense,  or  to  Ruto-aibmo  ( '  the  world 
of  Ruto '),  where  the  dreaded  blue-robed  Ruto 
reigned  and  plagued  men  and  beasts  with  sick- 
ness. He  was  sometimes  called  Fuodno  ( '  the  Evil 
One ').  As  an  offering  to  him  it  was  usual  to  bury 
a  horse,  on  which  he  could  ride  away,  and  by  the 
side  of  the  horse  the  wooden  image  of  a  man. 
Some  scholars  believe  that  in  Ruto  they  can  re- 
cognize Odin,  the  Scandinavian  god  of  death,  who 
was  likewise  clad  in  blue  and  mounted  on  a  horse. 
In  any  case  the  horse,  as  a  victim  of  sacrifice, 
proves  that  such  an  offering  cannot  be  of  Lapp 
origin.  The  kekri  or  keyri  ('spectre,'  'ghost')  of 
the  Finns  has  passed  over  to  the  kovrre  or  kevrre 
of  the  Russian  Lapps. 

2.  Bear-worship. — Of  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Lapps  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  bear- worship, 
which  comes  down  from  the  early  hunting  stage. 
To  the  Lai^ps,  as  to  many  other  nature-folk,  the 
object  of  their  hunting  was  in  a  certain  degree 
sacred.  Both  in  hunting  and  in  fishing  the  men 
alone  took  part,  and  the  booty  had  to  be  carried 
into  the  kdta  (the  everyday  tent)  by  a  private  door 
(possjo)  at  the  back  of  the  tent.  In  general  they 
had  to  see  that  the  bones  were  kept  and  buried,  in 
order  that  the  slain  animal  might  come  to  life 
again.  Nothing  was  of  more  importance  than  the 
careful  observance  of  this  rule  in  the  case  of  the 
largest  of  the  forest  animals,  the  bear.  Women 
might  not  be  present  at  the  bear-feast ;  but  they 
were  permitted  to  eat  bear  flesh  in  the  kata,  only 
with  a  splinter  of  wood,  and  through  a  brass  ring 
which  was  held  in  front  of  the  mouth.  The  men 
alone  might  consume  the  heart  of  the  animal  (bise 
bierfja,  '  the  sacred  flesh ').  There  were  all  kinds 
of  magical  hunting  usages  associated  with  the  bear 
ceremonies.  It  was  the  custom,  e.g.,  when  the 
hunters  came  back  from  the  forest,  for  the  wives 
to  salute  their  husbands  by  spitting  the  juice  of 
chewed  alder- bark  in  their  faces,  and  for  a  certain 
period  after  a  successful  hunt  a  man  was  not  per- 
mitted to  have  intercourse  with  his  wife.  It  is 
worth  mention  that  a  woman  might  not  drive  a 
reindeer  that  had  drawn  a  bear  home  from  the 
foi'est,  nor  might  the  bear  be  taken  home  on  a  path 
which  any  woman  had  trodden.  Of  the  utmost 
importance,  too,  was  the  burial  of  the  bear ;  all 
its  bones  were  carefully  collected  and  arranged  in 
their  natural  position  in  the  grave. 

3.  Tutelary  spirits. — There  is  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  tutelary  spirits  of  the  Lapps  were 
originally  Lappish.  The  forest-spirit  among  the 
Norse  Lapps,  to  whom  attention  should  first  be 
directed,  was  Leib-olmai  ('the  alder-man'),  who 
ruled  over  all  wild  animals  ;  but  he  was  especially 
the  tutelary  spirit  of  the  bear.  To  him,  among 
other  things,  oH'crings  of  bows  and  arrows  were 
made.     This  being  was  known  only  in  a  very  re- 


stricted region,  and  he  appears  occasionally  depicted 
on  the  Lapp  drum  in  tlie  shape  of  a  bear — from 
which  one  may  conclude  that  his  origin  may  be 
assigned  to  the  bear-worship  itself.  The  name 
also  points  to  this  conclusion  ;  for  the  juice  of  the 
alder-bark  played  an  important  part  in  the  bear- 
hunting  ceremonies.  Gidne  reminds  us  of  the 
Scandinavian  forest-maiden,  a  charmingly  beauti- 
ful creature,  who  could  be  recognized  by  her  long 
tail.  From  the  neighbouring  lands  spring  also 
Gufitfar  (Scandinavian  Go(d)vetter,  'good  being') 
and  Ulda  (Huldra)  of  the  western  Lapps.  We  can 
compare  Virku-akka  (virka=  '  trap')  of  the  Finnish 
Lapps  with  Virankannos  of  the  Finns,  and  the 
Russian  Lapps'  Tavaj  with  Tapio  of  the  Finns. 
There  is  also  mention  of  a  female,  l\iva-ajk  ( tava 
=  'mot]ier').  The  Russian  Lapps  had  a  spirit, 
Miehts-chozjin  ('  the  master  of  the  wood'),  who 
shrieked  and  misled  people  in  the  forest ;  he  seems 
to  have  come  over  from  the  Russians.  A  similar 
woodland  spirit  was  Vare-jlelle  ('tlie  one  who 
lives  in  the  woods').  A  female  divinity  among 
the  eastern  Lapps  was  Luot-chozjik  ('  the  reindeer 
guardian'),  Avho  looked  after  the  reindeer  while 
they  roamed  the  forests  untended  during  the 
summer.  She  did  not,  however,  protect  them 
from  men.  Pofs-chozjin  ('the  reindeer  master') 
had  the  same  task  of  caring  for  the  reindeer. 

The  water -spirit  of  the  southern  Lapps  was 
Tshatse-olmai  ('the  water  man'),  to  whom  offer- 
ings were  made  in  order  that  he  might  not  cause 
any  damage  when  men  were  journeying  by  water, 
or  that  he  might  drive  fish  into  the  nets  of  the 
fishers,  A  corresponding  spirit  among  the  Russian 
Lapps  was  Tshadze-jielle  ('  the  one  who  lives  in  the 
water'),  the  sight  of  whom  predicted  disaster.  A 
female  deity  in  the  western  Lapp  district  was 
Tshatsc-neida  ('the  water  nymph'),  who  corre- 
sponded to  the  Scandinavian  Sjbjungfru  ( '  Lady  of 
the  Sea') ;  and  Tshadze-ienne  ('the  water  mother') 
of  the  eastern  district,  who  was  usually  seen  sit- 
ting on  a  rock,  combing  her  hair,  and  who  enticed 
people  to  come  to  her,  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  Russian  rusalka.  In  the  sea  lived  Akkniva 
or  Avfruvva  (Scandinavian  Haffru,  'mermaid'), 
who  up  to  the  hips  had  the  body  of  a  fish  and 
above  that  the  body  of  a  girl,  and  there  were 
water-spirits  who  predicted  misfortune,  such  as 
Nekke  ('nixie')  and  Bavgga  (Norwegian  draug) 
or  Tshatse-ravgga  ('water-spirit'),  the  spirit  of  a 
drowned  person.  The  water  giant  Vessedursses 
Avas  borrowed  from  the  Finns.  The  Lapps  called 
the  tutelary  spirits  connected  with  certain  districts 
by  a  common  designation,  haldde,  borrowed  from 
the  Finnish  haltia  ('ruling'). 

The  home  also  had  a  haldde.  The  Russian 
Lapps  gave  this  spirit  the  names  Kyode-j idle  ('  the 
one  who  lives  in  the  kdta')  and  Pbrt-chozjin  ('  the 
master  of  tlie  kiln') ;  the  latter,  who  corresjjonded 
to  the  Russian  domovoy,  lived  in  the  house  by  the 
hearth,  and  not,  like  the  original  Finno-Ugrian 
domestic  deities,  in  the  back  part  of  the  kata  ; 
this  part  was  also  deemed  sacred  by  the  Lapps, 
and  no  woman  set  foot  on  it.  They  spoke  of  a 
deity  living  there,  Possjo-akka  ( '  the  old  woman  of 
Possjo').  The  Scandinavian  Lapps  had,  in  addi- 
tion, some  borrowed  domestic  deities,  such  as  Tonto 
('the  site')  and  Smiera-gatto  ('the  butter  cat,' 
corresponding  to  the  Scandinavian  Bdra,  which 
stole  butter  for  its  master). 

4.  Nature-gods. — In  addition  to  the  dead  and 
the  spirits  derived  from  the  deceased,  the  Lapps 
had  powerful  nature-gods  whom  they  worshipped. 
On  the  drums  of  the  southern  type  the  sun  {Bcive) 
occupies  a  very  prominent  place.  But  sun-worship 
was  not  originally  Lappish,  as  is  very  evident  from 
the  oblations  made  by  the  Lapps.  Like  the  Scandi- 
navians, they  ottered  white  animals  to  the  sun. 
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The  sjmbol  of  the  sun  for  sacrificial  purposes  was 
a  ring.  ScandiiiaN  ian  intluence  can  also  Ije  traced 
in  tlie  inid-suinmcr  oflerinj^  of  the  Lapps,  viz. 
porridge  .set  out  in  honour  of  the  sun.  A  por- 
soniHcation  of  the  sun  was  Bcive-neida  ('the  .sun 
maiden'),  and  the  moon  (Manno),  which  in  winter 
is  an  important  light-giver  in  Lapland,  seems  also 
to  have  been  worshipped.  The  Yule  moon,  bisse- 
inanno  ('  the  holy  moon  '),  was  specially  dangerous, 
possibly  because  the  dead  were  then  free  to  roam. 
When  the  new  moon  appeared,  people  had  to  avoid 
all  noise ;  the  women  were  not  even  allowed  to 
spin  in  the  kata.  A  brass  ring  was  placed  in  the 
chinmey  for  the  moon.  Attention  was  also  paid 
to  Inova-iiianno  (the  joy  month,  February),  a  bor- 
rowing from  a  Scandinavian  source.  The  Northern 
lights — aurora  bore'ilis — were  regarded  as  livinji 
beings  ;  and  these  liglits  Avere  not  to  be  irritated 
by  noises.  Among  the  Plussian  Lapps  there  is  a 
tradition  that  the  Northern  lights  are  the  evil 
spirits  of  dead  men.  The  thunder  was  thought  to 
be  a  living  being,  Dicrmcs  or  Tiermes ;  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  Lapps  made  oUerings  to  him 
before  they  came  in  contact  with  tillers  of  the 
soil.  At  a  later  period  the  thunder-god  was  repre- 
sented exactly  like  Thor  anil  was  called  by  his 
name,  Toragnlles  ('old  man  Thor')  or  Torat-uros 
('  champion  Thor').  He  was  supposed  to  be  an  old 
man  [Aija)  who  killed  goblins  with  a  hammer; 
and  his  saerilicial  symbol  was  a  hammer  held 
in  his  hand.  From  foreign  sources  also  was 
derived  the  thunder-god's  wife,  Alcko  ('the  old 
woman '),  or,  as  she  is  sometimes  called,  liavdna 
(Raiini  of  the  Finns),  to  whom  the  rowan-tree  was 
sacred  ;  indeed,  in  her  name  may  be  recognized 
the  Icelandic  reynir,  '  rowan.' 

By  the  side  of  the  thunder-god  on  the  Lapp 
drum  may  also  be  seen  depicted  another  Scandi- 
navian deity,  viz.  the  god  of  fertilitj-,  Avhom  the 
Lapps  called  Viiralden-olmai  ('the  world  man'). 
He  is  pictured  with  a  mattock  in  his  hand,  which 
proves,  better  than  anything  else,  his  southern 
origin.  When  the  Lapps  made  otteriugs  to  him, 
they  fastened  to  his  sacrificial  symbol  a  reindeer 
stag's  genitals,  to  induce  him  to  increase  the  rein- 
deer hei'd.  In  addition  to  animal  saerilices,  they 
oli"ered  in  his  honour  agricultural  implements, 
mattocks,  and  spades.  All  these  features  of  the 
cult  point  to  tlie  Scandinavian  Freyr,  Avho  was 
also  called  Veraldar-go'5  ('  the  god  of  the  world'). 
At  the  sacrificial  altars  of  Viiralden  -  olmai,  a 
'  world's  pillar,'  blood-besprinkled,  was  set  up,  a 
pillar  with  which  he  was  to  support  the  world. 
This  was  another  borrowing  from  the  Scandi- 
navians, and  it  is  seen  in  their  sacred  high-seat 
pillars,  and  in  the  sacred  pillar  {irniinsul)  of  the 
early  Saxons. 

There  was  a  third  important  Scandinavian 
nature -god  whom  the  Lapps  worshipped,  viz. 
Biegga-galles  ('the  old  man  of  the  wind '),  or  Bjegg- 
olmai  ('the  wind  man'),  who  drove  out  the  wind 
with  a  club,  and  scooped  it  in  again  with  a  shovel 
when  it  had  stormed  enough.  To  this  deitj',  who 
was  also  known  in  Finnish  Lappmark,  they  offered, 
among  otlier  things,  small  boats.  In  the  north  he 
had  a  name,  Ilniaris,  borrowed  from  the  Finnish 
Ilmarinen,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Kale.vo.la. 
Like  the  Ilmarinen  of  the  Finns,  Bjegg-olmai 
showed  features  which  were  most  certainlj'  derived 
fi'om  the  Scandinavian  Njor'(ir.  In  like  manner  the 
Lapp  method  of  conjuring  forth  wind  and  storm, 
by  undoing  three  magic  knots,  is  of  Scandinavian 
origin.  From  their  agricultural  neighbours  the 
southern  Lapps  may  have  acquired  JUcn-ohnni 
('the  hoar-frost  man')  and  Enia-ncida  (signifi- 
cance of  Rana  unknown),  the  former  being  a  frost 
spirit  and  the  latter  a  goddess  of  verdure  or  growth, 
who  ruled  over  the  mountains  that  become  green 


earliest  in  the  spring.  It  is  probable  that  Raz-ajk 
('the  grass  mother')  of  the  Rus.sian  Lapps  is  of 
later  origin,  for  grass  is  comparatively  unimportant 
in  the  keeping  of  reindeer. 

5.  Other  deities  and  mediators. — The  goddess 
of  birtli  was  Muder-akka  ('the  old  woman  of  the 
earth  ')  ;  and  her  three  daughters  were  Har-akka 
or  Sar-edne  {irom  sarrut,  which,  according  to  K.  B. 
Viklund,  means  '  to  cleave  sinews  asunder  for 
threads';  cf.  the  spinning  of  the  Norus),  Juks- 
akka  ('tiie  old  woman  of  the  bow'),  who  was 
identical  with  Stdukcdti''  ('  the  gun  motiicr  ') ;  and 
Uks-akka  ('the  door  woman').  Sar-akka  was 
most  favoured,  for  she  gave  needed  aid  at  child- 
birth and  calving.  The  task  of  Juks-akka  was  to 
protect  the  child  from  falling  and  hurting  itself ; 
and  with  her  Uks-akka,  who  lived  under  the  door 
and  changed  girl  children  into  boys  in  tiie  mother's 
womb,  was  often  confounded.  All  three  lived 
under  the  kdta.  The  goddesses  of  l)irth,  who  were 
unknown  to  the  eastern  Lapps  and  to  whom  they 
offered  spinning-wheels  and  alien  sacrificial  animals, 
corre8}>onded  to  the  Scandinavian  Norns,  just  as 
the  Lapps'  porridge  feast,  which  had  to  be  eaten 
by  women  in  child-bed  in  honour  of  the  goddess, 
corresi)onded  to  the  Faroe  nornagreytur.  During 
the  lioman  Catholic  period  Sar-akka  was  con- 
founded with  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  was  frequently 
called  Sergve-edne  (signihcance  unknown).  Two 
strange  ceremonies  dated  from  the  same  period, 
viz.  Sar-akka  baptism  and  Sar-akka  eucharist, 
M  hich  were  simply  imitations  of  the  Christian  sacra- 
ments. Roman  Catholic  tenets  can  also  be  re- 
cognized in  the  trinity  of  the  Lapps  —  Radien- 
attshe  ('the  ruler's  father'),  Radien-akka  ('the 
ruler's  wife'),  and  Radien-bardne  ('the  ruler's 
child'),  who  are  all  depicted  on  the  Lapp  drum  of 
the  later  periods.  It  was  the  duty  of  Ailekes-olmai 
('  the  holiday  man ')  to  see  that  the  week-end  days, 
Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  were  properly 
observed;  and  Fasto-olmai  ('tiie  fast-man')  had 
to  see  that  the  fasts  were  observed.  Aihkes- 
olnuii  also  furthered  prayers  presented  to  the  god 
whom  the  Lapps  called  Jubnul  or  Ibmel — a  name 
borrowed  from  the  P'innish  Jumala. 

The  mediators  between  mankind  and  the  spiritual 
world  were  noide,  noite,  noaide  (Finnish  noita), 
shamans  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  Samoyeds 
and  the  northern  Asiatic  folk.  Usually  they  were 
extremely  nervous  individuals  whose  characteristic 
troubles  passed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Yet  the  natural  skill  and  dexterity  had  to 
be  cultivated  by  means  of  an  old  shaman.  The 
noaide  could  enter  into  touch  with  the  sjiirit 
world  when  in  an  ecstatic  state,  a  trance,  during 
which  his  soul  went  to  tiie  kingdom  of  death  in 
order  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  dead  about  such 
things  as  the  cause  of  the  sickness  of  men  or 
animals,  the  prospects  of  hunting,  and  so  on. 
For  the  purpose  of  assisting  him,  the  noaide  had 
one  or  more  tutelary  spirits  {suoje,  originally 
'shadow,'  'phantom'),  Avhich  he  could  iniierit,  or 
buy,  or  obtain  as  a  marriage  portion.  Often  the 
spirit  placed  itself  at  the  disposal  of  the  noaide. 
This  spirit  company  was  called  noaide  -  gaddse 
('shaman  retinue') — a  name  which  is  often  given 
to  certain  animals  who  helped  the  shaman  during 
his  spirit  journey.  From  the  close  connexion  in 
which  such  animals  stood  to  their  masters,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  the  shaman's  own  soul  that, 
severed  from  the  bod}-,  could  put  on  difierent 
shapes  :  as  a  Teindeer  {saivo-sarva)  it  hastened  over 
the  hills  ;  as  a  bird  (saivo-lodde)  it  flew  through 
space  ;  as  a  fish  (saivo-guollc)  it  plunged  through 
the  subterranean  waters ;  and  as  a  snake  {saivo- 
guarm-s)  it  undulated  on  the  earth. 

6.  The  Lapp  drum. — As  a  means  of  producing 
an  ecstatic  trance  noaide  employed  yelling,  wild 
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dances,  and  unnatural  food  and  drink,  but  above 
all  an  instrument  of  exaltation,  the  so-called  Lapp 
drum  (genre  in  the  south,  kobdes  in  the  north). 
There  were  two  distinct  types  of  Lapp  drums. 
The  riddle-drum  had  a  narrow  or  broad  wooden 
frame  bent  in  a  circle,  with  a  tanned  reindeer  skin 
stretched  taut  on  it.  The  upper  side  of  the  drum 
was  provided  with  a  handle.  The  other  type,  the 
shell-drum,  had  a  frame  resembling  an  oblong 
shell,  with  a  couple  of  holes  in  the  bottom  by 
which  to  grasp  it.  The  latter  was  not  nearly  so 
large  as  the  former.  In  order  to  get  the  drum  to 
sound  as  loudly  as  possible,  the  shaman  warmed 
its  surface  at  the  tire  before  he  began  to  beat  it 
with  tlie  drum-stick — a  hammer-shaped  implement 
elegantly  carved  from  a  horn.  In  order  still  further 
to  increase  the  sound,  the  drum  was  often  provided 
with  various  kinds  of  rattling  objects  ;  and  in  order 
to  liven  up  the  shaman's  fantasy  the  Lapps  painted 
figures  and  signs  with  blood  or  alder-bark  juice  on 
the  drum-skin.  In  the  later  days  these  figures 
were  multiplied  and  became  a  perfect  microcosmos, 
representing  the  whole  range  of  ideas  of  the  Lapps. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  the  increase  of  the 
figures  or  a  new  art  of  divination  that  had  come 
from  the  south  with  a  riddle  that  had  the  eft'ect  of 
changing  the  use  of  the  Lapp  drum  so  that  it  was 
employed  more  as  a  means  of  divination  than  of 
exaltation.  A  bunch  of  rings  was  kept  hopping 
about  on  the  drum-skin  as  the  drum-stick  rose  and 
fell  ;  and  from  the  movement  of  the  rings  on  and 
off  the  different  signs  the  shaman  predicted  good  or 
ill.  If  the  bunch  of  rings  stopped  at  any  symbol  of 
a  deity,  it  might  be  concluded  that  the  god  desired 
a  gift.  The  Lapp  drum  Avas  quite  common  as  an 
implement  of  divination,  and  it  survived  in  secret 
in  certain  districts  almost  down  to  our  own  day, 

7.  Sacrifices  and  offerings.  —  Sacrifices  were 
offered  by  the  liead  of  the  family  or  by  the  shaman. 
In  certain  districts  in  the  south  of  Lappmark  the 
sacrificial  priest  wore  a  special  dress  :  on  las  back  a 
white  linen  robe,  on  the  left  arm  a  brass  ring,  and 
on  the  breast  a  badge  resembling  the  riband  of  an 
order.  When  he  sacrificed  to  the  female  divinities, 
he  wore  a  white  linen  cap.  He  was  often  bedecked 
with  flowers,  while  a  garland  was  placed  on  the 
foreliead  of  the  victim.  This  sacrificial  custom 
points  to  Southern  lands.  The  images  of  the  gods, 
which  were  set  up  on  special  pedestals  or  altars, 
undoubtedly  indicated  a  Scandinavian  influence. 
The  Lapps  anointed  their  gods  with  blood  and 
grease  ;  and  the  wood  for  the  sacrifice,  which  was 
.set  up  by  the  door,  was  called  luotte-muon-a 
('sacrifice  wood ').  A  fence,  made  of  horns  (tjorvc- 
(jardi),  was  placed  round  the  image.  Besides 
reindeer,  which  were  the  proper  sacrificial  animals, 
the  Lapps,  on  occasion,  wlien  they  made  sacrifices 
to  gods  belonging  to  alien  religions,  offered  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  etc.,  which  they  bought  from 
the  natives.  In  the  custom  of  the  Lapps  that  the 
bones  of  the  victim  should  not  be  broken,  excejit 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  god  with  pieces 
of  all  the  more  important  limbs,  we  find  an  ancient 
idea  which  was  common  among  the  Finno-Ugrian 
peoples.  A  primitive  Finnish  sacrificial  usage  had 
also  been  adopted  by  the  Lapps,  viz.  the  custom  of 
strewing  green  twigs  under  the  seidc,  or  image  of 
tlie  god — spruce  in  winter,  and  bircli  in  summer. 
When  the  shaman  lifted  the  stone,  he  perceived 
from  its  weight  whether  the  god  was  favourable  or 
not.  This  also  was  the  way  in  which  the  Samoyed 
determined  the  disposition  of  his  huhe.  Finally, 
the  caution  with  which  women  made  their  way 
past  sacred  places,  and  the  absence  of  women  from 
all  sacrificial  feasts,  can  be  traced  far  back  into  the 
diildhood  of  the  human  race. 

Literature.— The  most  important  sources  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  religion  of  the  Lapps  are  the  reports  of  the  missionaries 


from  the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries. 
These  were  published  by  K.  B.  Viklund,  in  Svenska  Land- 
smalen,  Stockholm,  1S9S-1910,  xvii.  ;  J.  Qvigstad,  in  Kilde- 
skrifter  til  den  Lappiske  mijtkologi,  Trondhjem,  1903-10,  i.  and 
ii.  ;  E.  Reuterskiold,  in  KdUskrij'ter  till  lappariias  mytologi, 
Stockholm,  1910;  and  J.  Fellman,  in  Handlingar  och  uppsatser 
angkende  Finska  Lappmarkea  och  Lapparne,  i.-iii.  (Helsing- 
fors,  1910-12).  Accounts  of  most  of  the  MSS  are  found  in  J. 
Scheflfer,  Lapponia,  Frankfort,  1673  (Eng.  ed.,  Oxford,  1674), 
in  the  French  ed.  of  which  (Paris,  1678)  there  is  an  important 
supplement.  The  account  of  the  Lapps  in  Finmark,  K.  Leem, 
Beskrivelse  over  Finmarkeyis  Lappcr,  Copenhagen,  1767,  has 
E.  J.  Jessen's  Afhandling  om  de  Norske  Finners  og  Lappers 
hedenske  Religioa  as  a  supplement.  Valuable  additional  in- 
formation on  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  Scandinavian  Lapps 
is  to  be  found  in  P.  Hogstrijms,  Beskrifning  qfver de  til  Sveriges 
krona  lydamle  Lapptiiarker,  Stockliohn,  1747,  and  in  P. 
Fjellstrbm,  Kort  heruttdse  om  Lapparnas  bjortia-fange,  do. 
1755.  The  religion  of  the  Finnish  Lapps  is  sketched  in  J. 
Fellman,  Anteckningar  under  min  vlateUe  i  Lappmarken,  ii. 
(Helsingfors,  1906).  The  Russian  Lapps  are  described  by  A. 
Genetz,  in  Worterbiich  dcrkola-lappiscfien  Dialekte,  Helsingfors, 
1891  ;  N.  Charuzin,  in  Russkie  lopari,  Moscow,  1890  ;  and  A. 
Jashtshenko,  in  Njcskoljko  slov  0  Russkoj  Laplandii  ( =  Et7iogra- 
fitsheskoe  Obuzrjenie,  xii.),  do.  1892.  Exhaustive  descriptions 
of  the  mythology  of  the  Lapps  are  J.  A.  Friis,  Lappisk  mt/tho- 
lugi,  eventyr  og  folkesagn,  Ohristiania,  1871;  G.  V.  Diiben, 
Lappland  och  Lapparne,  Stockholm,  1873 :  J.  Krohn,  Suornen 
suviin  pakanallincn  jumalanpalvelus,  Helsingfors,  1894  ;  and 
A.  Hella.nd, Beskrivelse  over  Fintnarkens  Amt,  ii.  (Ohristiania, 
1906).  Of  researches  maybe  specified  J.  Fritzners,  '  Lappernes 
Hedenskab  og  trolddomskunst,'  in  Norg.  Hist.  Tidskr.  iv. 
(Ohristiania,  1876) ;  A.  Olrik, '  Nordisk  og  Lappisk  gudsdyrkelse,' 
'  Tordenguden  og  hans  Dreng,'  and  '  Soldyrkelse  i  Norge,'  in 
Danske  Studier,  Copenhagen,  1905-06  ;  Kaarle  Krohn,  '  Lap- 
pische  Beitriige  zur  germanischen  Mythologie,'  in  Finnisch- 
ugrische  Forschungen,  vi.  (Helsingfors,  1906) ;  W.  v.  Unwerth, 
Unters^ichungen  ilber  Totenkult  und  Odinnverehrung  bei 
Nordgennanen  %t,nd  Lappen,  Breslau,  1911 ;  E.  Reuterskiold, 
De  Nordiska  Lapparnas  Religion,  Stockholm,  1912 ;  and 
U.  Holmberg,  '  Die  VVassergottheiten  der  finnisch-ugrischen 
Volker,'  in  Mimoires  de  la  Sociit^  finno-ougrienne,  xxxiv.  [1913]. 

U.  HOLMBERG. 

LATIN  CHURCH.— See  Western  Church. 
LATTER-DAY  SAINTS.— See  Mormonism. 

LAUD. — William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  chief  minister  of  Charles  i.,  was  born, 
according  to  his  diary  ( Works,  iii.  [1853]  131),  on  the 
7th  of  October  1573,  in  the  town  of  Reading.  His 
father  was  a  clothier  by  trade,  and  in  later  days 
his  Puritan  opponents  did  not  allow  him  to  forget 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  '  the  good  fortune  to  be 
born  a  gentleman.'  Indeed,  liis  unexalted  origin 
was  made  the  foundation  of  many  malicious  and 
exaggerated  libels,  which  sound  strangely  in  our 
ears  in  tliese  democratic  times.  Had  Laud  lived 
under  happier  auspices,  the  ability  and  persistent 
energy  with  which  he  fought  his  w-ay  step  by  step 
to  high  position  would  doubtless  have  won  their 
due  meed  of  praise.  As  it  was,  he  experienced  to 
the  full  the  disadvantages  which  belong  to  the  lot 
of  the  novHS  homo,  and  to  this  circumstance  some 
of  the  harshnesses  and  defects  of  his  character  may 
be  traced. 

Laud  went  to  school  at  Reading,  where  he  won 
the  appreciation  of  '  a  very  severe  schoolmaster,' 
who  predicted  that  one  day  he  would  be  a  great 
man.  In  1589,  at  tlie  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  the  following  year 
became  a  Scholar.  In  1593  he  was  admitted  Fellow 
of  St.  John's,  and  a  year  later  he  became  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  ;  his  ]M.A.  degree  followed  in  1598.  In  his 
diary  he  records  various  '  great  sicknesses '  which 
befell  him  both  in  infancy  and  during  his  Univer- 
sity career.  Indeed,  throughout  his  life  he  was 
seldom  free  from  ill-health  for  any  long  period, 
and  in  his  arduous  public  life  we  can  see  an 
instance  of  the  triumph  of  an  indomitable  will 
over  a  weakly  constitution. 

At  the  time  tluit  Laud  entered  Oxford,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards,  Calvinism  reigned  supreme 
within  its  walls.  The  tide  of  extreme  Puritanism 
which  had  set  in  after  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary 
was  running  deep  and  strong.  If  the  Puritans 
were  in  a  minority  in  the  country,  they  were  very 
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resolute  in  holding  to  their  ideal.s,  and  for  those 
ideals  they  desired  not  toleration  but  mastery. 
Thej'  wished  to  see  Episcopacy  supplanted  by  the 
Presbyterian  system,  and  for  that  end  they  steadily 
worked  within  the  Church  itself.  Their  objections 
to  ceremonies,  suri)lices,  and  liturgj'  were  only 
steps  towfirds  the  hoped  for  institution  of  the 
Genevan  form  of  discipline  as  the  Anj,'lican  stand- 
ard. For  the  time  being,  it  is  true,  this  particular 
hope  was  in  abeyance,  anil  it  was  mainly  as  a 
doctrinal  sj-stem  that  Calvinism  now  showed  its 
strength.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  were  in 
the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  the  Universities  were 
its  strongholds. 

To  this  system  Laud  soon  showed  himself  a 
strong  and  dangerous  opponent.  He  belonged  to 
the  school  of  Richard  Hooker  and  Bishop  Lancelot 
Andrewes,  and  the  pious  aspirations  ot  men  like 
George  Herbert  ana  Nicholas  Ferrar  were  very 
precious  in  his  sight.  His  ideal  for  the  Church 
of  England  was  that  which  in  modern  times  is 
called  Anglican.  He  saw  in  the  English  Church 
a  great  mediating  communion,  neither  Koman  on 
the  one  side  nor  Genevan  on  the  other,  primitive, 
.Scriptural,  and  Catholic,  purged  from  superstition 
yet  reverencing  antiquity,  loyal  to  the  truth  once 
delivered  and  yet  large-hearted  in  its  welcome  to 
new  knowledge  and  fresh  thought.  Whatever 
grievous  mistakes  he  made  in  furtherance  of  this 
ideal,  it  was  to  it  that  he  devoted  his  life ;  and, 
after  everything  is  said  against  Laud  that  can  be 
said,  the  truth  remains  that  his  conception  has 
been  justified  in  tiie  subsequent  history  of  the 
English  Church.  To  him  in  a  large  degree  is  due 
the  settling  of  the  character  of  that  Church's 
system. 

In  setting  himself  against  the  Calvinism  of 
Oxford,  however,  Laud  entered  upon  a  long  and 
one-sided  conflict  with  authority.  In  an  academi- 
cal exercise  delivered  soon  after  his  ordination  he 
gave  great  offence  to  Abbot,  Master  of  University 
College  and  Vice-Chancellor  and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop, by  tracing  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
through  the  Koman  Catholic  hierarchy,  up  to  the 
Apostles  and  the  Primitive  Church,  and  an  outcry 
was  raised  later  in  1604  when,  in  his  exercises  for 
the  B.D.  degree,  he  maintained  the  necessity  of 
Episcopacy  and  the  doctrine  uf  baptismal  regenera- 
tion. Two  years  later  Laud  was  attacked  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  Henry  Airy,  for  publisliing  '  popish 
opinions'  in  a  sermon  delivered  in  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Mary's.  A  trial  followed  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
Court,  from  which  Laud  emerged  scot-free.  Amidst 
th'Cse  and  similar  attacks  Laud's  coolness,  courage, 
and  ability  served  him  in  good  stead.  For  a  time 
he  seemed  to  stand  almost  alone.  In  his  own 
words,  '  it  Avas  almost  made  a  heresy  for  any  one 
to  be  seen  in  his  company,  and  a  misprision  of 
heresy  to  give  him  a  civil  salutation  as  he  walked 
the  streets'  (Heylyn,  Cyprimius  Avglicus,  p.  54). 
On  one  occasion  he  sat  in  St.  Mary's  and  heard 
himself  abused  for  almost  an  hour  together,  being 
pointed  at  as  he  sat  {ib.  p.  66).  The  preacher  on 
this  occasion  was  Abbot,  brother  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  Divinity  Professor,  who  certainly 
castigated  in  trenchant  style  the  supposed  i)a- 
pistical  leanings  of  this  unruly  member  of  the 
University. 

Yet  Laud  was  not  without  friends  who  sym- 
pathized with  him  in  his  baptism  of  fire.  Bishop 
Young  of  Rochester,  who  ordained  him  as  deacon 
in  1600  and  priest  in  1601,  praised  his  study  of  the 
Fathers,  Councils,  and  the  ecclesiastical  historians, 
and  declared  that,  if  he  lived,  he  would  be  '  an 
instrument  of  restoring  the  Church  from  the 
narrow  and  private  principles  of  modern  times' 
(Mozley,  Hist,  and  Theol.  Essays-,  i.  116).  Rapid 
preferment  fell  to  his  lot.     He  became  chaplain  to 
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the  Earl  of  Devonshire  in  1603,  and  in  1607  he 
was  made  Vicar  of  Stanford  in  Northamptonshire. 
The  following  year  the  advowson  of  N.  Kilworth 
in  Leicestershire  was  given  to  him,  and  he  took 
his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  became  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Neile  of  Rochester.  His  first  sermon  before  King 
James  was  preached  in  1609,  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  West 
Tilbury  in  Essex.  Cuxtou  in  Kent  next  fell  to  his 
care  in  1610,  but  a  few  months  later  he  left  it  to 
take  charge  of  Norton.  The  same  year  the  Pre- 
sidentship of  St.  .John's  College  became  vacant, 
and  Laud  became  a  candidate.  Naturally  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Puritan  party  was  put 
forth  to  prevent  his  appointment.  Abbot,  the 
Archbishop-Elect,  and  Lord  Chancellor  PLllesniere 
bein"  indefatigable  in  their  efforts.  Yet,  although 
Laud  was  disabled  by  sickness,  and  unable  per- 
sonally to  take  part  in  the  contest,  he  was  elected. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Crown,  which  James 
in  person  disposed  of  by  declaring  Laud  President 
of  St.  John's. 

As  head  of  a  College,  Laud  was  in  his  proper 
element,  and  his  rule  seems  to  have  been  a  happy 
and  benehcent  one.  In  dealing  with  those  Fellows 
of  the  College  who  had  worked  against  him  he 
showed  a  proper  spirit  of  conciliation.  As  a  patron 
of  literature  and  sound  learning  he  was  wholly 
admirable,  and  his  love  of  order  and  discipline 
found  congenial  scope  in  dealing  with  academic 
life  and  affairs.  When  he  became  Chancellor  of 
the  University  in  1630,  his  opportunities  for  use- 
fulness in  this  direction  were  much  widened,  and 
he  used  them  to  the  full.  The  reforms  which  he 
instituted  resulted  in  a  large  increase  of  students 
and  in  greater  efficiency  of  teaching,  and  their 
effect  remained  long  after  Laud  was  dead. 

It  may  be  couAenient  here  to  summarize  in 
anticipation  the  valuable  results  of  Laud's  con- 
nexion with  Oxford.  The  codification  of  the 
University  Statutes  was  perhaps  his  most  im- 
portant work,  and  his  code  still  remains  as  the 
basis  of  the  Statute-book  of  the  University. 
Among  its  provisions  were  the  institution  of 
public  examinations  for  University  degrees,  the 
revival  of  the  College  system  with  its  moral  and 
religious  discipline  and  the  academical  diess,  and 
an  improved  method  of  electing  proctors.  Laud's 
benefactions  to  the  University  were  many  and 
important.  He  founded  the  Laudian  Professor- 
ship of  Arabic,  increased  the  endowment  of  the 
Hebrew  Chair,  and  similarly  augmented  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  Public  Orator.  He  befriended  foreign 
scholars  like  Gerhard  Vossius,  and  helped  to  pro- 
mote native  men  of  learning  like  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Selden,  Lindsell,  and  Bedell.  In  1633  Laud  pro- 
cured a  royal  patent  for  the  foundation  of  the 
University  Press — an  institution  in  which  he  took 
the  greatest  interest.  His  munihcence  towards 
the  then  recently  founded  Bodleian  Library  was 
also  great.  He  presented  to  this  institution  over 
1300  MSS  in  various  languages,  besides  a  collec- 
tion of  coins,  and  buUt  an  extra  wing  to  accom- 
modate his  gifts.  His  claim  that  no  Chancellor 
had  ever  loved  the  University  as  he  is  well  borne 
out  by  the  record  of  his  services  and  his  gifts, 
and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  educational 
work  was  carried  out  in  the  intervals  of  his 
ecclesiastical  and  political  labours  as  Archbishop 
and  Prime  Minister,  it  seems  all  the  more  remark- 
able. Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  fact 
that,  as  Chancellor  of  Dublin  University,  Laud 
provided  a  Charter  and  Code  for  Trinity  College, 
one  of  the  features  of  the  latter  being  the  pro- 
vision that  the  fellowships,  originally  of  seven 
years'  duration,  should  be  tenable  for  life.  The 
Colleges  of  Eton  and  AVinchester  also  came  within 
I  the  Archbishop's  care  as  visitor,  and  we  find  him 
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providing  statutes  for  the  Cathedral  School  of 
Canterbury.  To  the  town  of  Reading  and  to 
the  grammar-school  where  his  instruction  began 
he  was  a  generous  benefactor,  and  to  his  own 
College  of  St.  John's  he  gave  a  new  quadrangle 
and  valuable  presents  of  books. 

One  turns  with  less  satisfaction  to  the  record  of 
Laud's  career  in  the  larger  field  of  politics  and 
ecclesiastical  statesmanship.  The  problems  of  a 
kingdom  cannot  be  handled  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  a  College  or  a  University,  and  Laud 
had  all  the  defects  of  a  purely  academic  char- 
acter. He  was  lacking  in  that  instinctive  sym- 
pathy which  enables  the  true  statesman  to  grasp 
tlie  conditions,  unfavourable  as  well  as  favourable, 
under  which  his  work  has  to  be  done.  He  did 
not  realize  the  enormous  power  which  prejudice 
plays  in  public  opinion,  and  his  bent  was  to  treat 
men  as  a  schoolmaster  treats  children.  He  was 
often  hasty  and  severe.  Harassed  by  his  own 
love  for  details,  he  often  failed  to  distinguish 
between  the  important  and  the  trivial.  His 
prodigious  activity  outran  his  strength,  and,  as 
he  grew  older,  his  temper  became  more  uncertain 
and  his  attitude  more  arbitrary.  As  a  Church 
ruler  he  presented  himself  more  in  the  light  of 
an  official  than  of  a  Father-in-God,  and  as  a  states- 
man he  was  more  inclined  to  rely  upon  force  than 
upon  influence.  In  holding  high  secular  office  in 
the  State,  and  in  promoting  Juxon  in  England 
and  Spottiswoode  in  Scotland  to  similar  prefer- 
ment, he  ran  counter  to  the  public  feeling  of  the 
country  since  the  Reformation  ;  and  in  becoming 
an  agent  of  the  despotic  Government  of  Charles  I. 
he  involved  the  Church  in  a  struggle  with  the 
growing  power  in  the  nation,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  made  the  Church  a  department  of 
the  State. 

Yet,  with  all  his  faults  and  mistakes.  Laud  has 
been  hardly  dealt  with  in  the  past.  The  picture 
of  the  monster  drawn  by  Macaulay  and  the  per- 
petrators of  the  great  Whig  legend  does  not 
correspond  with  the  ascertained  facts.  S.  R. 
Gardiner  in  his  History  of  England  has  shown 
how  to  treat  the  man  and  his  times  in  an  impartial 
manner.  And  no  one  can  read  Laud's  Devotions, 
with  their  unfailing,  note  of  penitence  and  of  per- 
sonal piety,  -without  realizing  that  their  writer 
Avas  a  man  who  strove  conscientiously  according 
to  his  light  to  serve  his  Church  and  his  countiy. 
His  diary,  too,  with  its  record  of  anxiety  and  dis- 
appointment, and  its  curious  revelation  of  the 
writer's  belief  in  dreams  and  omens,  throws  a  very 
human  light  upon  his  brilliant  but  hazardous  public 
career. 

Laud's  progress  at  Court  was  slow  but  sure.  He 
became  King's  Chaplain  soon  after  his  election  to 
the  Presidency  of  St.  John's,  and,  as  time  went 
on,  further  ecclesiastical  preferments  fell  to  his 
lot.  In  1614  he  received  the  prebend  of  Bugden, 
in  1615  he  became  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  and 
the  year  after  Dean  of  Gloucester.  At  Gloucester 
he  soon  showed  what  his  views  were  as  to  the 
extei-nals  of  Church  worship.  Among  other  things 
he  removed  the  Communion  table  from  the  centre 
of  the  choir  to  its  old  position  at  the  east  end. 
The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  was  greatly  ofiended  at 
the  innovation,  and  is  said  never  to  have  entered 
the  Cathedral  again.  In  1616  Laud  was  in  the 
King's  train  during  his  visit  to  Scotland,  and  gave 
offence  to  Scottish  susceptibilities  by  wearing  a 
surplice  at  a  funeral.  Three  years  later  King 
James  offered  Laud  the  Bishopric  of  St.  David's, 
stipulating  that  he  might  continue  to  hold  the 
Presidentship  of  St.  John's.  To  this  condition, 
however.  Laud  would  not  consent,  and  he  resigned 
the  headship  of  the  College  on  the  day  before 
his  consecration  as  Bishop.      In  1622  there  took 


place,  at  the  command  of  the  King,  the  famous 
controversy  with  the  Jesuit  Percy  or  Fisher, 
who  had  influenced,  among  others,  the  Countess 
of  Buckingham,  mother  of  George  Villiers,  the 
King's  favourite.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  con- 
ference, Francis  White,  afterAvards  Bishop  of  Ely, 
was  the  English  champion,  but  after  two  meetings 
Laud  was  called  in.  Although  he  had  not  '  the 
full  time  of  four  and  twenty  hours  to  bethink  him- 
self (J.  Dowden,  Paddock  Lectures,  p.  115),  his 
learning  and  acuteness  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
Denying  that  there  is  Sci'iptural  or  primitive  war- 
rant for  an  infallible  pope,  he  proceeded  to  deal 
with  Roman  errors.  Yet  he  conceded  that  Rome 
with  its  errors  is  a  true  Church,  but  not  the  true 
Church.  Against  the  exclusive  claims  of  Rome  he 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  a  general  Council,  and 
to  the  witness  of  Scripture.  The  English  Church 
as  reformed,  he  declared,  is  also  a  true  Church, 
holding  the  Catholic  doctrines  of  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist.  In  the  Eucharist  Laud  saw  a  three- 
fold sacrifice:  (1)  the  memorial  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Calvary,  (2)  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, (3)  the  sacrifice  of  ourselves,  our  souls  and 
bodies. 

One  result  of  this  controversy  was  the  beginning 
of  a  close  friendship  and  intimacy  between  Laud 
and  Buckingham.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the 
strangeness  of  such  an  alliance,  its  sincerity  was 
unqiiestionable.  Laud  became  the  confessor  of  the 
Court  favourite,  and  undoubtedly  exercised  a  real 
religious  influence  over  him.  In  matters  political 
also  he  was  Buckingham's  devoted  ally,  helping 
him  with  his  advice  and  influence  in  times  of 
trouble,  and  working  to  maintain  his  influence  at 
Court.  In  1625  King  James  died,  and  a  new  era 
of  influence  opened  up  for  Laud.  Charles  gave 
him  a  fullness  of  confidence  which  his  father  had 
withheld.  A  schedule  of  the  clergy  was  prepared 
by  him  at  Buckingham's  request,  and  laid  before 
the  King.  Each  name  was  marked  O  or  P,  the 
orthodox  being  listed  for  promotion,  while  the 
Puritans  were  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  We  find 
him  defending  Richard  Montague  against  the  Par- 
liament's wrath  incurred  by  his  pamphlet  against 
Calvinism,  assisting  Buckingham  in  his  defence, 
and  preaching  up  the  King's  prerogative  before 
Charles's  second  Parliament.  In  1626  he  became 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  two  years  late?, 
shortly  before  the  assassination  of  Buckingha,m, 
he  became  Bishop  of  London.  Buckingham's 
death  opened  the  way  still  further  to  Laud's  iiromo- 
tion,  and  he  became  the  chief  adviser  of  the  king. 
In  1633  he  was  translated  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  and  became,  under  Charles,  all- 
powerful  in  Church  and  State.  In  his  diary 
( Works,  iii.  219)  he  relates  that  the  month  before 
he  became  Archbishop  he  was  twice  approached  by 
an  emissary  of  Rome  with  the  ofl'er  of  a  Cardinal's 
hat.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  sincerity 
of  this  offer,  it  had  no  effect  upon  Laud,  who  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  strength  of  the  Angli- 
can position. 

The  character  of  Laud's  administration  in  Church 
and  State  has  already  been  briefly  described.  In 
matters  ecclesiastical  he  put  the  care  of  outAvard 
things  in  the  forefront,  both  because  he  believed  that 
worship  is  the  best  form  of  teaching,  and  because  he 
desired  that  Rome  should  not  point  the  finger  at 
Anglican  slovenliness.  He  enforced  uniformity  of 
practice,  and  yet  was  willing  to  allow  large  liberty 
of  thought.  As  a  statesman  he  has  incurred  the 
odium  of  the  severities  practised  by  the  Star 
Chamber  and  the  Court  of  High  Commission. 
But  it  must  at  least  be  remembered  that  the 
humanitarian  sentiments  of  the  present  day  did 
not  exist  in  Laud's  time,  and  that  the  cruelties  of 
the  Commonwealth  far  exceeded  anything  that 
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L-an  justly  be  laiil  to  liis  cliar^'o.  He  was  not  re- 
vengeful, and  often  treated  his  fallen  enemies  with 
private  kindness.  He  was  kind  to  the  poor,  and 
strove  in  various  ways  for  social  betterment. 

Land's  connexion  with  Scotland  way  a  fateful 
one.  He  had  accompanied  King  Jamc-i  in  his  visit 
to  that  country  as  Dean  of  Gloucester,  and  again 
in  1633,  as  IJishup  of  London,  he  was  one  of  the 
companions  of  Charles  I.  in  a  visit  that  produced 
an  unfavourable  impression  among  the  Scots.  The 
climax  came  in  1G37,  when  the  attempt  to  introduce 
the  Prayer  Book  known  as  '  Laud's  Liturgy '  led 
to  ecclesiastical  and  political  revolution  in  both 
countries.  In  spite  of  its  name,  however,  the 
Prayer  Book  was  in  the  main  the  work  of  two 
Scottish  Bishops,  Maxwell  of  lioss  and  Wedder- 
bum  of  Dunblane,  Laud's  share  being  confined  to 
preliminary  suggestion  and  subsequent  revision. 
Both  Charles  and  Laud,  indeed,  had  wished  the 
English  book  then  in  use  to  be  adopted  in  Scot- 
land, but  gave  way  in  the  face  of  the  patriotic 
representations  of  tlie  Scottish  Bishops.  The  real 
ofi'ence  of  the  book  lay  in  the  arbitrary  method  of 
its  introduction,  regarded  as  the  culmination  of  a 
series  of  despotic  acts. 

Laud  met  his  fall  with  pathetic  dignity,  and 
bore  his  long  imprisonment  with  all  its  trials  verj* 
patiently.  On  ISth  December  1640  he  was  im- 
peached by  Parliament,  and  the  following  March 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  His  friend  and 
colleague  Straflbrd  was  executed  on  12th  yiay,  and 
the  Archbishop  fainted  at  the  window  of  his  cell 
when  attempting  to  give  him  his  blessing  on  the 
way  to  the  scati'old.  In  May  1643  Prynne  was 
commissioned  to  riHe  his  papers,  and  to  seize  his 
diary,  a  mutilated  edition  of  which  was  shortly 
afterwards  published.  His  trial  for  high  treason 
began  on  Pith  ^larch  1644.  Laud  showed  the 
same  coolness  and  ability  in  defending  himself 
that  he  had  exhibited  many  Y«J'irs  ago  in  the 
Court  of  the  Yice-Chancellor  oi  Oxford,  and  the 
prosecution  failed.  But  his  enemies  were  not  to 
be  baulked  of  their  prey,  and  a  special  bill  of 
attainder  was  passed  by  Parliament.  On  10th 
January  1645  the  Archbishop  paid  for  his  policy 
and  his  mistakes  with  his  life.  He  was  executed 
on  Tower  Hill  in  the  presence  of  a  large  multitude, 
declaring  that  he  had  always  belonged,  in  heart 
and  soul,  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  he 
had  never  endeavoured  the  subver.--ion  either  of 
law  or  of  religion.  His  body  was  deposited  in  the 
chancel  of  the  neighbouring  Church  of  All  Hallows, 
Barking,  whence  it  was  removed  in  1663  to  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford. 
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7  vols.,  Oxford,  1S47-C0 ;  J.  B.  Mozley,  Historical  ami  Th.-o- 
lorrical  Essays-,  London,  1SS4,  Essav  on  '  Laud ' ;  Lives  bv 
A'.C.  Benson,  do.  ISST;  W.  H.  Hutton,  do.  1S95 :  C.  rf. 
Simpkinson,  do.  1S94;  Archbishop  Laiui  Commemoration,  ed. 
W.  E.  Collins,  do.  1805  ;  Peter  Heylyn,  Ci/priamis  An!)licus, 
do.  166S;  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Ilistorv  of  England,  10  vols.,  do. 
18S3-S4  ;  John  Dowden,  Paddock  Lectures,  do.  1S97. 

A.  Mitchell, 
LAUGHTER. — When  we  seek  to  assign  to 
laughter  a  place  and  a  function  in  social  life,  it 
is  clear  that  we  have  in  view  the  laughter  of  em- 
bodied persons.  Even  when  '  the  joyful  roar  to 
the  benefit  of  the  lungs'  has  undergone  repression 
and  refinement  under  the  touch  of  civilization, 
there  remains  a  more  chastened  expression  which 
may  be  seen  if  not  heard,  and  without  which  a 
fellowship  in  feeling  is  incommunicable.  There 
is,  indeed,  when  refinement  and  repression  have 
reached  their  limit,  a  hidden  and  silent  laughter 
of  the  mind  which  might  be  enjoyed  by  a  disem- 
bodied spirit — though  even  here  for  emlxjdied  mor- 
tals there  are,  no  doubt,  more  subtle  physiological 
effects  which,  by  purely  inward  reverberation,  give 
heightened  tone  to   the   enjoj-ment.      But   such 


isilent  and  unexpressed  laughter  has,  on  one  side 
at  least,  lo^t  touch  with  social  life.  Apart  from 
some  form  of  telepathic  inriuence,  it  can  call  forth 
no  echo  in  others.  It  may  bring  to  the  individual 
an  access  of  glee — a  touch  of  '  sudden  glory ' ;  it 
remains,  however,  unshared  ;  there  can  be  none 
of  tliat  benelicent  contagiousness  which,  through 
the  interaction  of  suggestion,  imitation,  and  sym- 
pathy, gives  one  form  of  social  value  to  laughter — 
a  real  value,  though  in  its  more  primitive  stages 
it  may  as  yet  afford  little  evidence  of  that  progress 
in  the  art  of  good  manners  which,  according  to 
Bergson,  it  is  its  function  to  promote. 

On  its  physical  and  exi)ressive  side,  then,  laugh- 
ter is,  among  other  things,  a  means  of  inter- 
communication, though  it  may  nut  be  consciously 
employed  to  that  end.  Like  other  such  meiins, 
it  implies  as  a  basis  a  common  mode  of  expression, 
inherited  or  acquired  ;  and,  in  lar-'e  measure  in 
co-operation  with  language,  it  affords  to  others  an 
index  of  the  presence  of  a  specific  and  probably 
indelinable  mode  of  affective  tone  which  accom- 
panies man's  outlook  on  his  fellows.  For  amid 
much  divergence  of  opinion  a.s  to  the  essential 
characteristics  of  that  which  is  provocative  of 
laughter,  there  seems  to  be  fairly  general  agree- 
ment that  it  is  the  ^ituations  of,  or  in  close  relation 
to,  human  life  that  afford  the  natural  objective  of 
laughter  w  hen  it  comes  to  maturity.  On  the  one 
hand,  therefore,  there  is  the  physical  laugh  which 
invites  others  to  join  in  the  .social  chorus  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  laughable,  which  is  a  property  of 
some  sort  that  characterizes  a  social  situation  ; 
and  between  them  stands  laughter,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  will  here  be  used,  a.-^  that  which 
subtly  yet  distinctively  qualities  some  one's  consci- 
ousness. 

Of  the  laugh  and  the  smile  as  bodily  expres- 
sions little  need  be  said.  It  is  probable  that  for 
both  there  are  hereditary  founaations,  and  that 
the  behaviour  involved  is,  in  the  narrower  and 
biological  sense,  instinctive.  But  whether  the 
smile  is,  in  the  infant,  an  expression  of  satiety, 
and  whether  the  laugh  is  at  the  outset  the  reflex 
outcome  of  physical  tickling ;  how  far  they  are 
quite  independent  modes  of  response,  or  how  far 
they  have  common  factors ;  whether  they  have 
in  themselves  some  element  of  survival  value, 
or  whether  the  muscles  concerned  are,  from  the 
habits  of  our  race,  the  readiest  and  therefore  the 
ffrst  to  receive  an  overflow  of  '  nervous  energy ' ; 
how  the  facial,  vocal,  and  respiratory  co-ordina- 
tions are  brought  about,  and  whj'  they  should 
come  to  be  an  expression  of  specific  and  somewhat 
varying  mental  states — these  are  matters  beyond 
our  present  concern.  They  are  questions  of  genetic 
origin  which  we  can  aHbrd  to  pass  by.  It  is  to 
laughter  and  the  lausjliable  that  we  must  restrict 
our  attention,  merely  noting  that  the  nervous 
laugh,  the  irritable  laugh,  the  laugh  of  bitter 
scorn,  though  the  same  organic  mechanism  of  re- 
sponse is  em])luyed,  do  not  seem  to  express  tiie 
sunnj-  laughter  of  the  mind.  The  laughter  of  the 
Bible  is  nearly  always  an  expression  of  scorn  and 
not  of  mirth  (see,  however,  Ps  126*  and  Job  S-'). 
Genial  laughter  and  the  laughable  are  in  correl- 
ative relationship ;  at  all  events  the  laughable 
inevitably  implies  some  one  who  does  or  might 
laugh  thereat.  If  v,e  add  that  laughter  also  im- 
plies something  which  is  laughed  at  (whicii  will 
exclude  the  laugh  as  an  expression  of  pure  joy  and 
lightness  of  heart),  the  symmetry  of  the  correla- 
tion will  be  preserved.  But  a  good  deal  depends 
upon  whether  the  laugher  is  regarded  as  a  rela- 
tively detached  and  di-^interested  spectator  or  is 
looked  upon  as  eminently  self-centred  in  his  out- 
look. Schopenhauer's  doctrine  of  the  incongTuous 
involves  the  assumption  of  the  former  attitude ; 
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Hobbes's  'sudden  glory'  shows  an  emphasis  on 
the  latter. 

Men  experience  the  passion  of  sudden  glory  '  either  by  some 
sudden  act  of  their  own,  that  pleaseth  them  ;  or  by  the  appre- 
hension of  some  deformed  thing  in  another,  by  comparison 
whereof  they  suddenly  applaud  themselves.  And  it  is  incident 
most  to  them,  that  are  conscious  of  the  fewest  abilities  in  them- 
selves ;  who  are  forced  to  keep  themselves  in  their  own  favour, 
by  observing  the  imperfections  of  other  men '  (Leoiathan,  pt.  i. 
ch.  vi.). 

The  stress  in  Hobbes  is  on  the  sudden  conception 
of  some  eminency  in  ourselves  by  comparison  with 
the  inferiority  oi  others  or  with  our  own  formerly. 
So  self-centred  is  this  form  of  laugliter  that  the 
correlative  laughable  almost  fades  out  of  view, 
though  the  inferiority  of  others  is  presumably  in 
some  degree  ridiculous.  As  a  factor  in  a  particular 
type  of  laughter,  this  exultation  over  others  and 
the  accompanying  self-exaltation  may  be  accepted ; 
as  a  comprehensive  theory  of  laughter,  it  can  hardly 
pass  muster.  JSot  all  exultation  over  inferiors  is 
of  the  order  of  laugliter  ;  not  all  laughter  is  of  the 
order  of  self-exaltation. 

In  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  of  the  incongruous 
the  self-centred  attitude  is  relatively  unimportant. 
His  is  predominantly  a  doctrine  of  the  laughable, 
though  this  must,  of  course,  be  apprehended  as 
such. 

'  The  cause  of  laughter  in  every  case  is  simply  the  sudden 
perception  of  the  incongruity  between  a  concept  and  the  real 
objects  which  have  been  thought  tlirough  it  in  some  relation' 
(The  World  as  Will  and  Idea,  tr.  Haldane  and  Kemp,  i.  76). 

There  is  an  element  of  tlie  unexpected  or  of 
expectation  baulked.  A  situation,  presented  or 
described,  diverges  from  the  course  of  its  custom- 
ary development,  or  we  are  swiftly  transferred 
into  the  midst  of  a  somewhat  different  situation. 
But  not  all  incongruity  is  laughable.  The  situa- 
tions of  social  life  teem  with  incongruities ;  and 
many  of  them  are  provocative  of  sighs  and  tears 
rather  than  laughter  and  smiles.  Spencer,  there- 
fore, distinguished  between  ascending  and  descend- 
ing incongruity. 

'  Laughter  naturally  results  only  when  consciousness  is 
unawares  transferred  from  great  things  to  small — only  when 
there  is  what  we  call  a  descending  incongruity '  ('  Physiology  of 
Laughter,'  Essays,  i.  206). 

In  accordance  with  his  physiological  interpreta- 
tion, the  prior  condition  involves  a  volume  of 
brain-excitement  which,  on  the  sudden  descent,  is 
too  great  for  the  occasion,  and  overflows,  through 
habitual  channels,  into  the  smaller  muscles  of  the 
smile  or  the  larger  muscles  of  the  hearty  laugh. 
But,  unless,  in  line  with  the  well-known  thesis 
of  W.  James  and  C.  Lange,  the  bodily  laugh 
begets  the  laughter  of  the  mind,  the  mental  affec- 
tion itself  is  not  thus  explained.  The  descending 
incongruity  is  translated  into  physiological  terms  ; 
but  we  are  left  with  that  as  determining  the 
laughter  and  the  laugh.  No  doubt  it  is  applicable 
in  many  cases  ;  but  whether  descent  is  in  all  cases 
necessary  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  doubtful.  A 
man's  hat  on  a  child's  head,  and  a  child's  hat  on 
a  man's  head,  may  both  make  us  laugh.  Is  this 
because  in  the  one  case  we  come  down  from  the 
noble  hat  to  the  ridiculous  cliild,  and  in  the  other 
from  the  dignity  of  the  man  to  his  absurd  head- 
gear? Or  is  there  in  each  case  a  descent  from  the 
normal  to  the  abnormal  (cf.  J.  Sully,  Essay  on 
Lmightcr,  p.  9f.)? 

Bergson  reduces  all  forms  of  descending  incon- 
gruity to  one,  and  traces  the  genesis  of  laughter 
to  the  perception  of  some  intrusion  of  a  mechanical 
mode  of  action  or  gesture  into  a  situation  which 
should  develop  on  the  higher  vital  plane.  For 
him  there  can  be  no  descent  more  serious  than 
that  from  life  to  mechanism.  One  Avould  suppose 
that  so  fatal  a  fall  Avould  move  Bergson  to  tears. 
But  he  suppresses  these  deeper  emotions,  and 
even  insists  that  '  absence  of  feeling '  is  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  laughter.     One  must  look  upon 


life  as  a  disinterested  spectator.  To  produce  the 
whole  of  its  ell'ect,  the  comic  demands  something 
like  a  momentary  anaesthesia  of  the  heart.  Its 
appeal  is  to  intelligence  pure  and  simple.  In- 
difference is  its  natural  environment,  for  laughter 
has  no  greater  foe  than  emotion.  Under  these 
conditions  the  attitudes,  gestures,  and  movements 
of  the  human  body  are  laughable  in  exact  propor- 
tion as  that  body  reminds  us  of  a  mere  machine. 
Wliat  is  essentially  laughable  is  that  which  is  done 
automatically.  lligidity,  automatism,  absent- 
mindedness,  and  unsociability  are  all  inextricably 
entwined ;  and  all  serve  as  ingredients  to  the 
making  up  of  the  comic  in  character.  Such  is  his 
main  thesis (H.  Bergson,  Laurjhtcr,  Eng.  tr.,  pj).  4, 
5,  29,  139,  147).  But,  whereas  for  the  most  part 
serious  discussions  of  the  comic  are  dull  enough, 
save  for  the  welcome  jokes  and  anecdotes  which 
one  enjoys  all  the  more  if  one  forgets  all  about  the 
principles  which  they  are  supposed  to  illustrate, 
Bergson's  book  on  Laughter  is  worthy  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  shelf  as  Meredith's  Essay  on  Comedy. 
In  both  there  is  real  distinction  in  matter  and 
style.  In  both  the  sympathy  of  the  artist  is 
combined  with  philosoi:)hic  insight.  In  both  one 
is  perhaps  impressed  by  the  inadequacy  of  any 
scientific  formulation  to  hold  in  the  bondage  of 
clearly  defined  concepts  the  elusive  spirit  of  laugh- 
ter. One  cannot  but  feel  that  Bergson's  wide 
outlook  on  the  laughable  in  life  and  in  comedy 
overleaps  the  constraints  of  his  theory. 

He  tells  us  that  laughter  is  begotten  of  real  life 
and  akin  to  art.  It  is  in  the  selective  products  of 
art  that  the  thoughtful  laughter  of  the  mind 
reaches  its  fullest  development.  If,  as  he  urges, 
there  may  be  comic  elements  alike  in  situations, 
in  words,  and  in  character,  the  business  of  the 
artistic  creator  of  the  laughable  is  to  combine  all 
these  elements  into  one  synthesis  which  shall  be 
provocative  of  laughter  at  its  highest  pitch  of 
refinement.  Witty  dialogue,  good  in  itself,  must 
ailbrd  also  a  revelation  of  the  comic  in  character, 
and  must  be  organic  to  laughable  situations  pre- 
sented. But  how  many  and  varied  are  the  factors  ; 
how  subtle  is  the  harmonious  synthesis  !  Here  one 
sees  portrayed  the  sudden  glory  of  exultation,  but 
it  is  not  the  sympathetic  sharing  of  that  alone 
that  produces  the  thoughtful  laugh.  Or  one  may 
see  cases  of  Kant's  tense  expectation  evaporating 
in  the  void  ;  but  that  does  not  cover  the  whole 
ground.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  incongruity, 
not  always  descending  ;  but  episodic  incongruity 
is  subject  to  underlying  congruity.  We  pass 
lightly  from  one  universe  of  regard  to  another  ; 
but  they  ai'e  related,  and  each  illuminates  the 
other.  This  is  seen  in  detail,  and  gives  piquancy 
to  the  play  upon  words.  If  the  after-dinner  orator 
explains  his  success  as  due  to  his  adoption  of  the 
principle  that,  if  he  does  not  strike  oil  in  three 
minutes,  he  stops  borlnfj,  two  universes  of  dis- 
course are  related,  and  a  sudden  laughter-span 
bridges  the  interval  between  them.  The  incongru- 
ous implies  some  measure  of  separation,  and  there 
must  be  the  subtle  integration  of  some  perceived 
congruity  to  produce  the  synthetic  whole  which 
the  artistry  of  the  comic  seeks  to  attain.  There 
is  often,  no  doubt,  some  element  of  the  mechanical, 
in  a  rather  strained  interpretation  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing Bergson's  brilliant  advocacy  of  a  theory 
dictated  by  his  philosophy,  one  feels  that  it  is  the 
free  life  of  comedy  rather  than  its  occasional  lapse 
into  constrained  mechanism  that  enshrines  the  true 
spirit  of  laughter.  How  many  and  varied  are  the 
constitutive  factors  of  the  laughable  the  s,ym- 
pathetic  artist  probably  realizes  better  than  the 
analytic  man  of  science.  And  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  total  exclusion  of  emotion  (by  which 
we   must  understand   that   which  is   in  affective 
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antithesis  to  the  lauyliiny  mood)  is  charaoteristic 
of  the  best  comedy.  It,  as  is  generally  held, 
humour  is  a  Idend  of  the  playful  and  the  serious, 
owing  its  timbre  to  overtones  of  something  akin  to 
pity,  then,  so  far  as  humour  is  an  ingredient  of 
comedj',  emotion  is  present.  We  have  '  the  riclier 
laugh  of  heart  and  mind  in  one.'  Meredith  says 
that  the  humorist  of  high  order  lias  an  emljrace  of 
contrasts  be5'ond  the  reach  of  tiie  comic  poet.  Ihit 
this  very  contrast  serves  to  enhance  the  richness 
of  laughter,  and  characterizes  the  higher  comedy 
as  distinguished  from  farce  ;  for  '  the  test  of  true 
comedy  is  that  it  shall  awaken  thoughtful  laugh- 
ter '  (G.  Meredith,  Essay  on  Comedy,  pp.  83,  85). 

It  is  not  the  primary  business  of  comedy  to 
correct  men's  manners.  That  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  laughter  in  social  life  ;  but  it  is  introduced 
into  comedy  only  as  an  ideal  representation  of  that 
life.  This  disciplinary  function  of  laughter  is 
regarded  by  Bergson  as  the  mark  of  its  social 
utility  (op.  cit.  pp.  17,  170,  197  f.).  Laughter  is 
above  all  a  corrective.  By  laughter,  which  would 
fail  in  its  object  if  it  bore  the  stamp  of  sympathy 
or  kimlness,  society  avenges  itself  for  the  liberties 
taken  with  it.  Its  function  is  to  intimidate  bj- 
humiliating.  Kidicule,  we  may  .saj-,  is  the  whip 
with  which  society  corrects  the  smaller  faults  of 
its  children,  and  satire  is  the  lash  which  is  applied 
to  corporate  abuses  M-hen  they  have  been  stripjjed 
bare  of  their  tine  garments.  In  both  there  is 
something  of  self-centred  superioritj',  even  when 
it  is  felt  to  be  the  superiority  of  societj^  embodied 
in  the  smiter.  But,  though  the  derisive  smile  or 
the  scornful  laugh  may  be  there,  it  is  not  an 
expression  of  the  true  spirit  of  laughter,  which  is 
hapi^y  and  genial.  It  is  rather  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  exultant  laugh  of  the  savage  over  his 
vanquished  foe.  And  it  nut  infrequently  fails  in 
attaining  its  end,  while  the  kindly  good-humoured 
laugh  has  far  greater  efficacy  in  correcting  the 
manners  of  boys  and  men. 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  this  form  of 
social  utility  is  that  which  has  given  to  laughter 


its  chief  evolutionary  value  in  social  life.  This  is 
rather  a  secondary  utility  like  that  of  the  insect's 
sting,  which  is  derived  from  can  organ  of  ditlerent 
ancestral  value.  There  is  a  more  genial  form  of 
utility.  According  to  W.  McDougall,  laughter 
has  been  evolved  in  man  as  an  antidote  to  sym- 
pathy with  suffering  (Brit.  Assoc,  1913,  reported 
in  .Xdture,  xcii.  [1914]).  He  contends  that  laugh- 
ter arises  only  in  situations  which  are  mildly 
unpleasant  excent  in  so  far  as  they  are  redeemed 
by  laughter  itself ;  or  in  presence  of  those  things 
which  would  excite  a  feeble  degree  of  sj-mpathetic 
pain  if  we  did  not  actuallj'  laugh  at  them.  But 
are  these  conditions  universal  ?  Is  the  comic  situa- 
tion, or  the  joke,  at  which  we  laugh,  always  in 
some  degree  painful  ?  Should  we  not  .substitute 
'sometimes'  for  'always'?  There  is,  however, 
probably  an  element  of  truth  (if  not  the  whole 
truth)  in  the  view  that  laughter  is  a  protective 
reaction  which  shields  us  from  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  shortcomings  of  our  fellow-men — 
even  when  they  jest.  As  pity  softens  the  primitive 
callousness  of  laughter,  so  iloes  laughter  in  turn 
relieve  us  from  the  depression  which  stupidity,  for 
example,  engenders.  And  it  may  have  a  wider 
influence. 

'  How  many  men  in  our  hijchly  civilized  coniniiinities  to-day 
may  have  learned  to  keep  their  heads  above  water  by  the 
practice  of  gentle  laughter,  no  one  knows '  (Sully,  Essay  on 
Lauijhter,  p.  408). 

In  any  case,  '  he  who  produces  a  laugh  of  pure 
gladness  brightens  the  world  for  those  who  near 
him'  (Sully,  op.  cit.  p.  417).  Laughter  is  a  tonic 
which  braces  both  body  and  mind,  and  thus  benefits 
both  the  individual  and  society. 

Literature. — Thomas  Hobbes,  Unman  Nature,  London, 
1650,  The  Leviathan,  do.  1051 ;  A.  Schopenhauer,  Die  Welt 
ala  Willet'.nd  I'orstelluiig,  Leipzig,  ISIO,  tr.  R.  B.  Haldane  and 
J.  Kemp,  London,  1883-80;  H.  Spencer,  'The  Physioloj,'y  of 
Laughter,'  Macnnllan's  Magazine,  March,  1860,  reprinted  in 
Es.iayx,  i.  (London,  lSf3) ;  George  Meredith,  '  An  Essay  on 
Comedy,'  Neic  Quartcriy  Magazine,  April,  1877,  reprinted  in 
book  form  ;  H.  Bergson,  Le  Hire,  Paris,  1900,  tr.  C.  Brereton 
and  F.  Rothwell,  London,  1911;  James  Sully,  An  Essay  on 
Laughter,  do.  1902,  and  references  to  literature  there. 
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Natural  (R.  Eucken),  p.  805. 
Primitive  (E.  S.  Hartland),  p.  807. 
American  (L.  H.  Gray),  p.  814. 
Babylonian  (C.  H.  W.  Johns),  p.  817.' 
Biblical —  ^ 

Old  Testament  (C.  F.  Kent),  p.  823. 

New  Testament  (A.  Menzies),  p.  824. 
Buddhist  (T.  W.  Khy.s  Davids),  p.  827. 
Celtic  (E.  Anwyl),  p.  828. 
Chinese  (Chao-Chu  Wu),  p.  830. 
Christian — 

Western  (A.  Foktescue),  p.  832. 

LAW  (Natural). — The  idea  of  'law'  has  a  long 
and  varied  history.  It  has  passed  through  import- 
ant changes,  and  has  occasioned  manifold  disputes. 
It  took  its  rise  as  something  relating  to  human 
society,  and  was  then  extended  to  external  nature 
and  tile  universe,  whence,  after  undergoing  a  pecu- 
liar metamorphosis,  it  was  brought  back  to  the 
sphere  of  its  origin,  in  order  to  shod  light  upon 
human  life  and  action. 

I.  The  development  of  the  idea  of  natural  law. 
— The  development  of  the  concept  began  in  the 
ancient  world,  but  it  was  not  until  the  modern 
epoch  that  '  law  '  came  to  occupy  a  central  position 
in  all  scientific  procedure.  The  expression  '  law  of 
nature,'^  which  formed  a  theme  of  great  interest  in 

1  The  historical  origin  of  the  phrase  '  law  of  nature '  is  dis- 
cussed by  E.  Zeller,  'tber  Begrifif  und  Begriindung  der  sitt- 


Christian — 

Eastern  (A.  FORTESCUE),  p.  838. 

Anglican  (A.  J.  Maclean),  p.  840. 
Egyptian  (F.  Ll.  Griffith),  p.  846. 
Greek  (P.  Vinogradoff),  p.  847. 
Hindu  (J.  Jolly),  p.  850. 
Iranian  (L.  C.  Casartelli),  p.  853. 
Japanese  (T.  Nakajima),  p.  854. 
Jewish  (¥.  Perles),  p.  855. 
Muhammadan  (Th.  W.  Juynboll),  p.  858. 
Roman  (G.  WissowA),  p.  883. 
Teutonic  and  Slavic  (O.  Schrader),  p.  887. 

the  classical  age  of  Greece,  was  originally  used 
with  reference,  not  to  the  external  world,  but  to 
human  nature  itself.  It  denoted  tiie  unwritten  as 
contrasted  with  the  written  law.  This  unwritten 
law,  however,  was  at  first  simply  equivalent  to 
traditional  usage  and  custom,  and  it  was  only  later 
that  it  came  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  law  written 
by  the  deity  in  the  human  heart.  The  term  '  law 
of  nature,'  in  its  modern   acceptation,  is  seldom 

lichen  Gesetze,'  reprint  from  A  BA  W,  1883,  and  with  signal 
caution  and  thoroughness  by  R.  Hirzel,  ".\ypa<Jo?  N6/iio?,'  in 
ASG.  philol.-histor.  Klasse,  xx.  [19no].  According  to  Hirzel, 
aypa<i>o<;  I'djio!  primarily  meant  traditional  usage  and  custom, 
and  retained  this  sense  throughout  the  ancient  period  ;  from 
the  time  of  Thucydides,  however,  it  came  to  bear  another 
meaning  as  well,  viz.  that  of  the  divine  law  written  in  the 
heart.  "Cf.  also  Hirzel's  still  more  exhaustive  work,  Themis, 
Dike  und  Verwandt^s,  Leipzig,  1907,  pp.  386-411. 
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used  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  ;  ^  it  was  especially 
among  the  Stoics  that  it  took  a  more  prominent 
place,  and  here  the  idea  of  divine  laws  led  to  that 
of  natural  laws.  The  expression  '  natural  law '  was 
first  brought  into  general  usage  by  the  Romans, 
and  from  them  again  it  passed  to  mediaeval  A\Titers. 
As  yet,  however,  the  expression  was  used  without 
real  precision  ;  it  denoted  merely  a  certain  regu- 
larity of  events,  so  that  the  Church  Fathers,  and 
in  particular  Augustine,  could  regard  natural  laws 
as  no  more  than  the  customary  modes  of  divine 
action — modes  of  action  which  might  quite  well  be 
departed  from  in  exceptional  circumstances.  Thus 
the  belief  in  natural  laws  in  no  way  conflicted  with 
the  belief  in  miracles.  The  conception  first  ac- 
quired a  more  precise  signification  in  modern 
times,  especially  since  the  time  of  Descartes,  and 
in  close  connexion  with  the  whole  character  of 
modern  investigation.  The  great  object  of  modern 
scientific  inquiry  is  to  analyze  an  existent  state  of 
things  into  its  simple  elements,  and  to  interpret 
the  whole  by  means  of  the  parts.  The  laws  of 
nature  thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  but  the  simplest 
forms  of  motion  among  the  elements.  Tlie  dis- 
covery of  these  laws  seemed  to  give  man  the  power 
of  inter])reting  nature  intellectual!}-,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  controlling  it  by  practical  and  tech- 
nical application  of  the  laws.  This  fitted  in  Avith 
the  whole  tendency  of  modern  thought,  i.e.  to 
regard  nature  not  as  the  work  of  a  Higher  Power, 
but  as  something  to  be  interpreted  by  its  own  con- 
catenations. It  was  felt,  however,  that,  if  the  laAvs 
of  nature  Mere  to  have  a  precise  content,  a  mathe- 
matical fornttilation  of  them  was  indispensable  ; 
and  in  this  way  an  ancient  problem  found  at  last  a 
happy  solution.  The  Pythagoreans  had  taught 
that  uature  could  be  resolved  into  mathematical 
forms,  and  this  theory  had  all  along  been  main- 
tained by  a  relatively  small  group  of  thinkers. 
But  it  was  found  impossible  to  formulate  definite 
laws,  and  even  as  late  as  the  15th  cent.  Nicholas 
of  Cusa  had  declared  tlie  task  to  be  beyond  human 
capacity.  The  first  to  construct  mathematical 
laws  of  nature  was  Kepler,  in  his  famous  three 
laws  of  planetary  motion,  which  thus  marked  a 
profound  revolution  in  the  investigation  of  nature. 
Thereafter  Newton  proposed  the  idea  of  reducing 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  mathematical  laws," 
and  Kant  even  ventured  to  say  that  *  in  every 
special  science  of  nature  there  can  be  only  as  much 
real  knowledge  as  there  is  mathematics.'^ 

Side  by  side  with  this  precise  modern  formula- 
tion of  natural  law,  however,  the  ancient  and 
more  indefinite  conception  still  survives ;  and  even 
at  the  present  day  the  discovery  of  a  mere  order  in 
jjhenomena  is  often  hailed  as  a  law.  This  is  especi- 
ally the  case  in  modern  biology,  in  which,  e.g.,  a 
peculiarly  intricate  complex  of  facts,  if  it  only 
recurs,  is  often  summarily  designated  a  law,  so 
that  what  purports  to  be  a  solution  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  simply  a  problem.  In  other  ways  also  the 
term  law  has  been  the  cause  of  much  confusion. 
Laws  are  often  discussed  as  if  they  were  living 
forces,  and  even  revered  as  if  they  Avere  divine 
powers.  It  has  frequently  been  forgotten  that 
they  are  merely  the  forms  of  natural  processes, 
and  that  they  in  no  sense  explain  the  processes 
themselves.  A  further  source  of  ambiguity  is  that 
law  is  not  seldom   thought  of  as  sin  entity  lying 

1  The  only  passages,  indeed,  are  Plato,  Timanis,  83  E,  and 
Arise,  de  Ccelo,  268  A,  10  ff.  The  word  more  frequently  used 
for  'laws  of  nature'  in  the  classical  writers,  as,  e.g.,  in  medical 
works,  in  Democritus,  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  is 
avdyKai.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  conception  of  a  natural  law 
was  probably  first  definitely  applied  in  the  spheres  of  astronomj' 
and  medicine. 

2  Cf.  the  beginning  of  his  Philosophice  naturalis  principia 
mathematica :  '  Jlissis  formis  substantialibus  et  qualitalibus 
occultis  phenomena  naturae  ad  leges  mathematicas  revocare.' 

3  Werke,  ed.  G.  Harteustein,  Leipzig,  16(37-09,  iv.  360. 


bej'ond  and  controlling  the  concrete  facts.  Thus 
even  within  the  sphere  of  nature  itself  the  employ- 
ment of  the  idea  of  law  is  attended  with  grave 
difficulties  and  dangers,  and  the  dangers  are  greatly 
increased  when  the  idea  is  applied  outside  that 
sphere,  and  used  as  a  means  of  transferring  the 
methods  of  natural  science  to  other  provinces  of 
human  interest. 

2.  The  application  of  'natural  law'  to  other 
provinces. — This  extension  of  the  idea  of  law  to 
extra-natural  data  began  as  early  as  the  17th  cent., 
when,  in  particular,  the  idea  was  employed  in  psy- 
chology. The  procedure  was  continued  in  the  18th 
cent.,  being  now  applied  to  the  fields  of  politics  and 
history,  but  it  was  in  the  course  of  the  19th  cent, 
that  the  tendency  reached  its  highest  development, 
and  the  idea  of  law  became  the  subject  of  numer- 
ous disputes  regarding  method, 

(a)  Psychology. — The  application  of  natural  law 
to  the  soul  was  carried  out  in  a  most  imposing 
manner  by  Spinoza.  For  him  the  entire  inward 
life  of  man  was  but  a  texture  of  single  and  partic- 
ular occurrences,  which  work  and  interlink  exactly 
like  external  things.  Psychological  laws  in  the 
stricter  sense — e.g.,  the  laws  of  Association — were 
set  forth  in  particular  by  English  thinkers.  In 
Germany,  Leibniz  had  spoken  of  the  ethico-logical 
laws  of  the  soul,  and  Wolff  made  further  advances 
on  the  same  lines,  while  Herbart,  again,  sought  to 
carry  mathematical  formuhe  into  the  inmost  life  of 
the  soul.  Modern  psychophysics  has  attempted 
with  no  small  success  to  give  a  mathematical  form- 
ulation to  the  relation  between  bodily  and  psychi- 
cal processes,  and  especially  betAveen  stimulus  and 
sensation.  Greater  difficulties  were  encountered  in 
the  endeavour  to  interpret  not  merely  the  funda- 
mental forms,  but  also  the  spiritual  content,  of 
psychical  life  on  the  analogy  of  natural  laws.  A 
special  theme  of  controversy  here  was  the  relation 
between  natural  and  moral  law,  some  thinkers  en- 
deavouring to  bring  the  two  into  the  closest  possible 
relation,  while  others  insisted  upon  the  unmistak- 
able difference  between  ethical  principles  and  the 
laws  of  nature.^  The  pre-eminent  representative 
of  the  latter  position  Avas  Kant,  Avho  regarded  the 
moral  laAv,  Avith  its  imperative  of  duty,  as  some- 
thing spontaneous,  unique,  and  superior  to  all  ex- 
perience, and  Avho  uncompromisingly  opposed  the 
freedom  Avhich  it  involves  to  the  necessity  of 
nature.  Schleiermacher,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended for  a  close  connexion  betAveen  natural 
laAV  and  moral  law,*  but  in  trying  to  universal- 
ize the  scope  of  morality  be  incurred  the  danger 
of  attenuating  its  distinctive  character.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  yet  solved,  and  is  still  being  ceaselessly 
discussed.* 

(b)  Sociology. — In  a  someAvhat  different  sphere  a 
fruitful  theiiie  of  discussion  Avas  introduced  by  the 
attempt  of  modern  sociology  to  reduce  the  social 
life  of  man  to  simple  laAvs.  The  main  factor  in 
this  movement  Avas  the  knoA^Ti  fact  that  by  taking 
sufficiently  large  numbers  of  human  beings  the 
fortuitous  element  of  the  individual  phenomenon 
may  be  eliminated,  and  relatively  constant  aver- 
ages ascertained,  and  that  thereby  the  phenomena 
of  the  social  spliere  are  found  to  be  much  more 
regular  than  appears  at  first  sight.*  By  thus 
surveying  mankind  in  large  numbers  modern  sta- 
tistical science  has  discovered  a  mass  of  interesting 

1  Of  more  recent  works  W.  Windelband's  essay  on  '  Normen 
und  Naturgesetze '  in  his  Praludien*,  Tiibingen,  1911,  is  specially 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  connexion. 

2  Cf.  his  n'erke  zur  Philosophie,  Berlin,  1S34-64,  ii.  397-417. 

3  e.<j.,  by  H.  Siebeck,  '  Uber  das  Verhaltniss  von  Naturgesetz 
und  Sittengesetz,'  in  Philosophische  Slunatshefte,  xx.  [1&S4] 
321  £f. 

4  The  pioneer  in  this  field  was  the  Belgian  statistician  L.  A.  J. 
Quetelet  (171)0-1874),  especially  in  his  Sur  I'llomme  et  le  de- 
veloppement  de  ses  faculties,  ou  Essai  de  physique  sociale,  Paris, 
1835,  2nd  ed.,  Brussels,  1SC9. 
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facts.  It  is  no  doubt  true  tliat  here  certain  uni- 
formities have  been  ratiier  preniaturelj'  resolved 
into  hiNvs,  and  that  intricate  congeries  of  facts 
have  not  always  been  sutiiciently  broken  up  into 
their  simple  elements;  but,  when  all  is  said,  the 
movement  has  opened  fresh  avenues  of  knowledge, 
and  given  ell'ective  incentives  to  inquiry. 

(c)  Economics. — The  movement  assumed  a  more 
intense  and  incisive  phase  upon  the  narrower  field 
of  economics  proper.  Here  we  lind  two  modes  of 
interpretation  and  investigation  in  conllict  with 
each  other.  The  advocates  of  the  one  mode  sought 
to  resolve  the  economic  process  into  a  mere  tissue 
of  self-regulating  elementary  movements,  and  so 
to  explain  them  in  accordance  with  natural  laws, 
and  they  repudiated  all  interference  in  the  political 
and  social  order  as  a  derangement  of  natural  pro- 
cesses.^ The  most  prominent  representative  of 
this  view  is  Adam  Smith.  It  was  maintained  on 
the  other  side  that,  if  the  economic  life  of  mankind 
was  not  to  degenerate  into  a  ruthless  struggle  of 
each  against  all,  it  must  be  ethically  regulated. 
As  representing  this  position  the  name  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  will  suffice.  It  is  indisputable  that  in 
recent  times  this  ethical  view  of  economics  has 
asserted  itself  more  and  more  eti'ectively  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  purely  scientific  interpretation,  and 
that,  accordingly,  the  State  has  interfered  more 
and  more  actively  with  economic  conditions. 
Modern  industrj-,  with  its  huge  manufactories, 
has  been  the  main  factor  in  this  development. 

{d)  History. — There  has  been  in  recent  times  a 
considerable  amount  of  discussion  regarding  the 
problem  of  historical  laws.  The  abandonment  of 
a  religious  reading  of  history  has  given  rise  to  an 
endeavour  to  interpret  the  historical  process  by  its 
own  movement,  and  this  again  has  led  thinkers  to 
construct  a  philosophy  of  history,'*  and  to  search 
for  the  laws  tliat  control  the  process.  In  the  19th 
cent,  attempts  to  understand  the  movement  of 
history  as  an  ordered  and  articulate  process  were 
made — from  opposite  points  of  view,  indeed,  though 
not  without  a  certain  correspondence  in  results — by 
Hegel  and  Comte.  Hegel  regarded  history  as  a  self- 
evolution  of  the  Spirit,  which  advances  by  means 
of  antithesis,  while  Comte,  by  way  of  the  '  three 
stages'  in  ceaseless  progress,  arrived  linally  at  an 
intellectual  interpretation  of  phenomena  which 
provides  a  rational  comprehension  of  human  life 
as  a  whole. 

In  Germany,  within  recent  years,  a  subject  of 
much  discussion  and  controversy  has  been  the 
relation  between  history  and  natural  science. 
V Certain  writers  insist  strongly  upon  the  profound 
diti'erence  between  the  two,  emphasizing  the 
individual  or  particular  character  of  historical 
processes,  and  seeing  in  these  the  pre-eminently 
valuable  element  of  history.  Windelband^  and 
Kickert'*  are  prominent  champions  of  this  view, 
and  they  are  supported  by  the  majority  of  German 
historians.     A  leading  representative  of  the  other 

1  On  the  history  of  the  question  8ee  I.  Neumann,  Jahrbiicher 
fiir  S at ionalokonomie  iind  Statistik,  3rd  ser.,  Jena,  1S99,  who 
(p.  152  ft.)  writes  :  '  Even  in  antiquity  men  sought  for  economic 
and  social  laws,  and  next,  more  especially  from  the  latter  half 
of  the  17th  century,  from  the  days  of  Locke  and  Hobbes,  they 
applied  the  tenn  "law"  to  the  facts  of  the  former  [i.e.  econ- 
omics], while  the  physiocrats  themselves,  in  following  these 
precedents,  cannot  be  altogether  exonerated  from  the  charge 
of  having  been  so  influenced  by  the  then  all-powerful  ideas 
of  Natural  Rijcht  that  they  were  unable  to  keep  such  laws  of 
events  sutiiciently  distinct  from  those  of  the  "ought,"  or  ethical 
laws.'  Cf.  also  his  'Naturgesetz  und  Wirtschaftsgesetz,"  in 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staat»insscnschaft,  iii.  [1892],  and 
F.  Eulenburg,  '  Naturgesetze  und  soziale  Gesetze,'  in  Archiv/iir 
Sozialwissenschaft  und  Sozialpolitik,  xxxi.-x.\xii.  [1910-11]. 

■-  The  expression  'philosophie  de  I'histoire'  waa  first  used  by 
Voltaire,  though  not  in  a  technical  sense. 

s  W.  WLndelband,  'Geschichte  und  N'aturwissenschaft'(S(rcws- 
burger  liektoratsrede),  1S94  (now  also  in  J'r(iludien-i). 

4  H.  Rickert,  Die  Grenzen  der  natunrisienschafllichen  Be- 
grifibildung^,  Tiibingen,  1913. 


school  is  Lamprecht,  who  puts  forward  the  hypo- 
thesis of  socio-psychical  stages  of  development 
proceeding  in  a  determinate  order.' 

3.  Conclusion. — Thus  the  idea  of  '  law  '  provides 
an  interesting  example  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
general  tendency  works  its  way  into  all  the  various 
fields  of  human  experience,  and  is  used  to  mould 
them  into  conformity  with  the  process  of  nature. 
But  we  also  see  here  how  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  several  tields  fonns  an  obstacle  to  the  ten- 
dency, and  how  this  distinctive  character  is  clearly 
revealed  in  the  attemiit  to  bring  the  various  tields 
into  correspondence  wilh  the  laws  of  nature.  It  may 
be  said,  in  general,  that,  if  we  are  to  speak  of  laws 
in  the  spiritual  sphere  at  all,  the  conception  of  law 
must  have  quite  a  dillerent  meaning  from  that 
which  it  bears  in  the  realm  of  nature.  It  is  in 
particular  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  individuality 
that  inohibit  a  simple  extension  of  the  lawa  of 
nature  to  other  provinces. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  cited  in  the  text  o( 
the  art.  cf.  R.  Eucken,  Geiilige  Slrinnungen  der  Gegenwart*, 
Leipzig,  19(J9,  Eng.  tr.  Main  Currents  0/  ilmiem  T/wuykt, 
London,  1912,  p.  195  £f.;  E.  Boutroux,  De  ild^e  de  la  fci 
naturelie  dans  la  science  et  la  philosophie,  Paris,  1895;  W. 
Kobler,  Geixt  und  h'reiheit :  allgemeine  Kritik  des  Geselzet- 
begrifes,  Tubingen,  1913.  K.  EuCKEN. 

LAW  (Primitive). — The  definition  of  law,  like 
that  of  religion,  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  it  looks. 
That  framed  by  the  great  jurist,  John  Austin,  so 
long  dominant  in  English  political  philosophy,  was 
derived  from  Hobbes,  who  in  the  17th  cent,  elabor- 
ated the  theory  of  paternal  government.  So  hi"h 
did  he  place  the  authority  of  the  ruler  that  he 
made  the  king  the  arbiter,  not  merely  of  political 
and  social  conduct,  but  even  of  religion  ancf  morals. 
Austin,  of  course,  did  not  go  so  far  as  this.  When 
he  formulated  his  theory,  the  controver.sy  con- 
cerning the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  was  dead,  theo- 
logical and  political  passion  on  the  question  had 
cooled  down,  and  the  British  Constitution,  as 
settled  at  the  Kevolution,  had  been  accepted  by 
all  parties.  It  was,  therefore,  necessaiy  only  to 
po.sit  a  supreme  political  authority,  without  theor- 
izing as  to  its  origin  or  dogmatizing  on  its  proper 
form.  According  to  Austin,  positive  law  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  divine  law,  the  moral  law,  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  other  laws  so  called  by  way  of 
analogy,  and  in  his  sense  not  really  laws  at  all)  is  a 
rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  a  sovereign,  whether 
an  individual  or  a  definite  body  of  men,  to  a 
member  or  members  of  the  independent  political 
society  wherein  its  author  is  supreme  (Lectures  on 
Jwisjincdcnce^,  London,  1861,  i.  316).  Laws  are 
a  species  of  command  addressed  bj'  a  political 
superior  to  those  on  whom  he  has  the  power  and 
the  will  to  intlict  evil  if  his  desire  expressed  in 
the  command  be  disregarded.  A  sanction,  or 
penalty  for  disobedience,  is,  therefore,  annexed  to, 
or  implied  in,  every  command  of  the  sovereign — 
that  is  to  say,  in  this  connexion,  every  law. 

'Command,  duty,  and  sanction  are  inseparably  connected 
terms.  .  .  .  Each  embraces  the  same  ideas  as  the  others,  though 
each  denotes  those  ideas  in  a  peculiar  order  or  series '  (*6. 
pp.  5f.,  9). 

This  definition  has  the  merit  of  avoiding  all 
antiquarian  questions  and  all  theological  dogma 
and  philosophical  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  supreme  authority.  It  takes  the  facts  as  tliey 
are  in  moilern  civilized  States,  and  as  they  were  in 
imperial  Home,  and  frames  a  formula  to  express 
them.  Nothing  else  was  possible  to  that  genera- 
tion. Archaeological  inquiry  into  origins  had 
hardly  begun   in   1832,   when  Austin's  work  was 

1  The  controversy  as  to  the  existence  of  laws  in  historj-  is 
analyzed  and  explained  by  E.  Bcrnheim,  Lehrhuch  der  hislor- 
ischen  Methode  und  der  Geschichtsphilosophie'',  Leipzig,  1908  ; 
cf.  also  F.  Eulenburg,  '  tTber  Gesetzmassigkeilen  in  der  Ge- 
schichte (" historische  Gesetze")',  in  Archiv  fiir  Sozialvissen- 
schaft  und  Sozialpolitik,  xxxv.  [1912],  and  art.  HifiTORiooEAPBi 
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first  published  ;  or,  if  it  had,  it  did  not  interest 
him  ;  while  the  science  of  anthropology  had  not 
yet  come  to  the  birth.  But  during  the  last  eighty 
or  ninety  years  the  extension  and  necessities  of  the 
Indian  Empire,  and  the  colonial,  missionary,  com- 
mercial, and  scientific  enterprises  of  every  civilized 
nation  have  brought  us  into  more  and  more  inti- 
mate contact  with  peoples  in  every  grade  of  culture 
and  every  variety  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
constitution.  To  all  thoughtful  persons  and  to 
most  civilized  governments  it  has  become  obvious 
that  the  first  requisite  for  good  administration,  as 
well  as  for  missionary  and  commercial  activity,  is 
a  right  comprehension  of  tiie  ideas  and  social  order 
of  nations  thus  brought  under  the  sway,  or  at  least 
the  influence,  of  the  white  man.  The  scientific 
interest  of  the  study  has  been  quickened  by  these 
practical  considerations,  and  has  resulted  in  the 
accumulation  of  a  vast  amount  of  material  un- 
known to  our  grandfathers.  It  has  become  clear 
that  the  social  and  political  relations  of  a  people, 
however  wild  or  however  backward  in  culture, 
cannot,  and  in  fact  do  not,  subsist  without  govern- 
ing rules,  and  that  such  rules  are  equivalent  to 
what  on  a  higher  plane  is  called  law. 

Moreover,  the  researches  carried  on  simultane- 
ously Avith  these  into  the  early  history  of  the 
various  European  nations  have  emphasized  the 
similarity  of  their  original  condition  to  that  of 
many  barbarous  tribes  in  the  present  day.  They 
have  shown  not  only  that  the  formation  of  codes 
of  written  law  was  gradual,  but  also  that,  side  by 
side  with  them,  a  great  body  of  unwritten  but  bind- 
ing customs  continued  for  ages,  and  possessed  a 
validity  and  authority  of  its  own.  That  authority 
antedated  any  formal  prescription  by  a  discover- 
able sovereign.  It  was  recognized  and  enforced 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  created,  by  the  sove- 
reign's courts.  In  short,  the  customs  M'ere  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  law  equally  with  the  written 
codes.  Jurists  have  thus  been  compelled  to  re- 
consider the  conception  of  law,  and  to  take  into 
account  its  historical  origins.  They  could  no  longer 
content  themselves  with  the  a  priori  dogmatism 
that  satisfied  Hobbes  and  Austin.  The  problem 
how  the  conception  of  law  may  be  so  widened  that 
its  definition  shall  include  the  rules  obeyed  by  all 
societies  of  men,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  in 
their  social  and  political  intercourse  became  press- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  the  lyth  century.  V'arious 
solutions  have  been  attempted,  of  which  it  will  be 
necessary  here  to  consider  only  two  of  the  most 
recent. 

P.  VinogradofF  ( Common  Sejise  in  Law,  London, 
1914,  p.  33  fi".)  argues  that  the  notions  of  sove- 
reignty and  command  are  not  necessary  to  the 
conception  of  law,  that  the  term  '  law '  cannot  be 
confined  to  a  rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the 
head  of  an  independent  political  society,  but  ex- 
tends to  the  rules  to  which  the  members  of  any 
society  as  such  are  required  to  conform,  and,  finally, 
that  law  does  not  rest  ultimately  on  the  physical 
sanction  of  force,  but  on  recognition  or  agreement. 

'  Sooner  or  later  ne  come  to  a  point  where  law  is  obeyed  not 
on  account  of  material  compulsion,  but  for  other  reasons — 
in  consequence  of  reasonable  acceptance  or  instinctive  con- 
formity, or  habit,  or  absence  of  orfjanized  resistance.  ...  It  is 
not  the  material  possibility  of  coercion  so  much  as  the  mental 
habit  of  recoffuizing  rules  imposed  by  social  authority  that  is 
decisive  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  laws '  (ib.  p.  52). 

Thus  every  part  of  Austin's  definition  is  traversed  ; 
his  elaborate  argument  for  confining  the  term 
'law'  to  the  command  of  a  political  superior  is 
set  aside  ;  and  the  sanction  to  which  he  attached 
so  much  importance  is  abandoned  as  a  test  of  law, 
so  far  at  least  as  it  is  an  appeal  to  force. 

Direct  coercion  'is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  constitute  a 
legal  rule.'  It  may  be  '  the  most  convenient  means  for  enforcing 
law' ;  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  '  the  essence  of  legal  rela- 
tions '  (i6.  p.  42). 


A  sanction  of  some  kind  must  indeed  be  implied, 
but  it  need  not  be  of  a  material  kind,  like  death, 
imprisonment,  or  the  forfeiture  of  goods.  It 
need  not  be  inflicted  by  any  definite  tribunal.  It 
may  be  nothing  more  than  the  hostility  of  public 
opinion,  or  the  contempt  of  all  honourable  men. 
Beyond  this,  law  is  often  obeyed  for  reasons  indi- 
cated above,  quite  apart  from  even  such  vague 
external  sanctions. 

Vinogradoff's  own  definition  is  'a  set  of  rules 
imposed  and  enforced  by  a  society  with  regard  to 
the  attribution  and  exercise  of  power  over  persons 
and  things'  {ih.  p.  59).  The  only  point  here  calling 
for  any  further  observation  is  the  object  and  pur- 
pose of  the  rules.  Put  in  another  way,  laws  may 
be  said  to  be  aimed  at  the  delimitation  of  wills. 
No  society  could  hold  together  unless  the  wills 
of  the  individual  members  were  limited  and  re- 
strained ;  without  this  it  would  be  a  mere  struggling 
mob  ;  it  would  be  chaos.  It  is  by  means  of  the 
limitation  and  direction  of  wills  that  it  becomes 
an  organized  community.  The  rules  effecting  such 
limitation  and  direction  are  the  laws  of  the  society. 
But  every  limitation  of  one  human  will  gives  power 
to  other  human  wills.  It  defines  the  scope  within 
which  they  have  free  play,  and  the  conditions 
which  they  must  observe  to  give  efi'ect  to  the  in- 
tentions either  of  the  individual  or  of  the  society, 
alike  as  regards  persons  and  things.  Within  that 
scope  and  subject  to  those  conditions,  it  facilitates 
the  exercise  of  power. 

B.  Malinowski  in  his  recent  work  on  The  Famihj 
a^nong  the  Australian  Aborigines  (London,  1913, 
pp.  10-15),  applying  the  concept  of  law  to  a  very 
archaic  type  of  society,  reverts  to  the  test  of  sanc- 
tion. 

'  All  social  organization,'  he  argues,  '  implies  a  series  of  norms, 
which  extend  over  the  whole  social  life  and  regulate  more  or 
less  strictly  all  the  social  relations."  These  norms  are  of  different 
kinds  and  enforced  by  different  forms  of  social  sanction.  He 
enumerates  three.  The  first  kind  owes  its  validity  '  to  the  evil 
results  which  are  intrinsically  connected  with  their  violation.' 
The  norms  Included  under  the  second  head  are  observed  '  be- 
cause any  departure  from  them  would  bring  general  contempt 
and  ridicule  upon  the  culprit :  a  form  of  chastisement  to  which 
the  [Australian]  natives  are  said  to  be  extremely  sensitive.'  It  is 
only  to  the  third  kind,  'sanctioned  by  a  more  direct  collective 
action,' that  he  applies  the  term  'law,' because  such  norms  'enjoy 
an  organized,  more  or  less  regulated  and  active  social  sanction,' 
involving  violent  or  magical  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of 
corporal  coercion  or  punishment. 

Let  us  examine  this  classification.  The  first 
kind  of  norm  includes  the  Arunta  prohibition 
against  eating  meat  which  has  been  killed  or  even 
seen  by  certain  relatives :  '  The  food  would  dis- 
agree with  him  [who  infringes  the  rule],  and  he 
would  sicken  and  sutler  severely '  (Speucer-Gillen% 
p.  469). 

Similar  rules  enforced  by  similar  sanctions  pre- 
vent boys  after  initiation  from  partaking  of  certain 
food  before  their  wounds  have  healed,  and  women 
from  eating  meat  during  pregnancy  (ib.  471).  So 
among  the  Jajaurung,  '  whenever  a  female  child 
was  promised  in  marriage  to  any  man,  from  that 
very  hour  neither  he  nor  the  child's  mother  were 
permitted  to  look  upon  or  hear  each  other  speak, 
nor  hear  their  names  mentioned  by  others  ;  for 
if  they  did,  they  would  immediately  grow  pre- 
maturelj'  old  and  die'  (R.  Brough  Smyth,  Abori- 
gines of  Victoria,  London,  1878,  ii.  156). 

Such  penalties  are  what  we  call  supernatural. 
But  they  are  not  the  only  supernatural  penalties 
known  to  the  Australian  natives. 

If  a  man  among  the  Arunta,  during  the  early  stages  of  his 
wife's  pregnancy,  attempts  to  throw  a  spear  or  boomerang  at  any 
animal,  the  spirit  of  the  unborn  child,  which  follows  him  about, 
'  will  cause  the  weapon  to  take  a  crooked  coiuse,  and  the  man 
will  know  that  he  has  lost  his  skill  in  the  chase  and  that  the 
child  is  angry  with  him.'  Persistence,  despite  this  warning, 
will  largely  increase  the  sickness  and  sufferings  of  the  pro- 
spective mother  (Spencer-Gillena,  p.  471).  Custom  requires  that 
on  a  death  certain  female  relatives  of  the  deceased  must  utter 
frenzied  and  reiterated  lamentations,  and  must  inflict  serious 
wounds  on  themselves  or  one  another,  as  if  in  an  agony  of 
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grief.  Omission  of  these  rites  results  in  harm  from  the  spirit 
of  the  deceased  (ib.  p.  610).  Young  members  of  the  tribes  about 
the  junction  of  the  Thomson  and  Barcoo  rivers  in  t^ueeiis- 
land  are  prohibited  even  from  breaking  an  emu's  egg.  The 
prohibition  is  enforced  by  the  threat  that  '  the  offended  spirits 
will  shortly  raise  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightnimr,  in  which 
the  unlucky  culprit  will  probably  be  struck  down'  (E.  M.  Curr, 
The  AitstralMJi  Jiace,  Melbourne,  l!>ttO-S7,  ii.  377).  Among  the 
tribes  on  the  north-eastern  coa.st  of  Queensland  an  infringement 
of  the  marriage-rules,  the  omission  to  wear  the  mourning  neck- 
lace for  the  prescribed  period,  or  the  eating  of  forbidden  food 
is  said  to  bring  on  the  offender  the  anger  of  a  supernatural  being 
called  Kohin,  and  sooner  or  later  death  in  consequence  (A.  W. 
Howitt,  A'ative  Tribes  of  S.E.  Australia,  London,  1904,  p.  49S). 

Tims  supernatural  penalties  are  not,  even  among 
the  Blackfellows,  simply  evil  re.sults  '  intrinsically 
connected  with'  the  violation  of  the  norm,  if  by 
that  phrase  be  meant  an  automatic  operation  of 
the  sanction.  They  are  often  attributed  to  the 
action  of  ghosts  and  other  imaginary  or  super- 
human beings.  On  higher  planes  of  culture  we 
are  familiar  with  oll'ences  against  the  gods,  and 
innumerable  tales  are  told  of  the  vengeance  of  an 
outraged  divinity.  In  this  class  of  trespass  we 
have  to  do  with  violations  of  a  social  rule  that 
are  so  alien  from  ordinary  conduct  that  they  entail 
religious  horror,  expressed  in  the  fear  of  a  special 
kind  of  punishment.  It  is  this  horror  that  makes  a 
supernatural  penalty  a  social  sanction.  When  the 
misfortune  looked  upon  as  the  penalty  overtakes 
a  man,  it  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  trespass. 
The  horror  then  fastens  upon  the  guilty  person  and 
segregates  him  from  his  fellows.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  consciousness  of  giiilt  often  operates 
with  overwhelming  effect  on  the  mind  :  men  have 
been  known  to  die  from  sheer  terror  when  they 
have  recognized  their  offence,  though  committed 
unintentionalh\ 

Maori  chiefs  were  fenced  about  with  a  very  strict  tabu.  Not 
merely  their  persons,  but  everything  which  had  come  into  con- 
tact with  them,  everything  that  had  once  belonged  to  them, 
was  sacred.  If  an  inferior  made  use  of  any  such  object,  the 
tabu  would  kill  him.  Tannui,  a  high  chief,  once  lost  his  tinder- 
box.  Several  persons  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  it 
and  light  their  pipes  from  it,  without  knowing  that  it  belonged 
to  him,  actually  died  from  fright  when  they  learned  who  the 
owner  was  (R.  Taylor,  Te  Ika  a  .Haiti:  Xew  Zealand  and  its 
Inhabitants-,  London,  1870,  p.  ICl). 

Thus  the  supernatural  sanction  becomes  itself  an 
agent  to  preserve  the  norm  recognized  by  society, 
apart  from  any  penalty  directly  inflicted  by  the 
organized  action  of  the  community.  But,  while 
this  is  so,  and  while  the  operation  of  the  community 
is  indirect,  acting  through  the  conscience  of  the 
guilty  man,  the  punishment  is  none  the  less  of 
social  origin.  It  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  see  how 
a  norm  thus  guarded  can  be  distinguished  from  a 
law.  But  society  is  by  no  means  always  satislied 
with  this  indirect  penalty.  The  religious  horror 
entailed  by  the  trespass  takes  an  active  form, 
treats  the  offender  with  general  contempt  and 
ridicule,  or  with  loathing,  and  drives  him  away, 
or  even  puts  him  to  death — perhaps  with  all  his 
family — and  destroys  all  his  possessions. 

A  familiar  example  is  that  of  Achan,  who,  for  appropriating 
a  small  portion  of  the  spoil  of  Jericho  which  had  been  banned  by 
Jahweh,  was  with  his  sons  and  daughters  stoned  to  death,  while 
all  his  property  was  burned,  together  with  the  corpses  (Jos  T^sf.). 
When  King  Uzziah  trenched  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  priest- 
hood by  presuming  to  burn  incense  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
the  supernatural  sanction  immediately  took  effect :  he  was 
smitten  with  leprosy.  Now,  leprosj'  involved  exclusion  from 
religious  rites  and  segregation  from  society.  Uzziah,  there- 
fore, was  cut  off  from  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  office ;  he  was  shut  up  in  a  separate 
dwelling  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  Jotham  bis  son  was  made 
regent  (2  Ch  2Gi<'f-,  Lv  IS-isi).  Orestts,  after  putting  his  mother 
to  death,  was  seized  with  madness  and  pursued  by  her  Erinyes. 
He  fled  not  merely  from  them,  but  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Argives.  When  he  came  to  Troezen,  no  one  would  admit  him  to 
his  house.  He  was  kept  in  a  state  of  tabu  until  he  was  purified 
and  cleansed  from  the  guilt  of  matricide  (Pausanias,  ii.  31). 

These  events  represent  the  consequences  that 
flowed  in  law  and  practice  from  ofiences  primarily 
punishable  by  the  supernatural  i)o\vers.  Such 
offences  were  visited  with  the  whole  weight  of 
social  indignation. 


It  is,  in  fact,  impossilde,  if  we  have  regard  to 
the  test  of  sanction  only,  to  draw  a  strict  line 
between  the  three  categories  into  which  Malinowski 
divides  the  social  norms  as  known  in  Australia 
One  form  of  sanction  frequently  implies,  or  results 
in,  another.  It  is  not  only  in  comj)iiiatively  higher 
forms  of  civilization  that  the  first  class  of  norms 
(roughly  corresjjonding  to  what  in  Roman  law  was 
called  JFas)  is  enforced  by  a  sanction  l)eyond  the 
supernatural  penalty.  Tiie  painful  ma;:ilestation8 
already  mentioned  of  mourning  for  a  death  among 
the  Arunta  are  a  norm  prescribed  by  societ}',  and 
society  does  not  leave  retribution  for  non-compliance 
entirely  to  the  giiost ;  it  inflicts  on  the  oil'cnder 
the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  his  fellows.  Obviouslj' 
a  similar  penalty  must  also  follow  the  infraction 
of  other  norms  of  the  same  cliiss,  though  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  our  authorities.  Indeed,  so 
strongly  do  the  aborigines  feel  on  some  of  them 
(the  marriage-rules,  for  instance)  that  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  punishment  by  violent  meas- 
ures, independent  of  the  supernatural  sanction. 

Nor  can  the.se  consequences  be  confined  to  cases 
where  the  religious  horror  is  aroused  by  violation 
of  the  norm,  as  in  the  illustrations  already  given. 
To  take  a  .single  example  outside  the  Australian 
area — 

Among  the  Dakotas  of  N.  America  certain  relatives  are  for- 
bidden to  address  one  another  by  name.  Offenders  against 
this  rule,  both  men  and  women,  have  been  known  to  be 
punished  by  having  their  clothes  cutoff  their  backs  and  thrown 
awav  (J.  G.  Frazer,  Totemism  and  Exogavny,  London,  1910, 
iii.  112). 

Clearly  the  destruction  of  the  clothing  was  only 
part  of  the  retribution  ;  it  must  have  involved  also 
the  contempt  of  the  community. 

Punishment,  when  directly  inflicted  by  society, 
is  the  expression  of  society's  reprobation  ;  and  its 
severity  roughly  corresponds  to  the  intensity  of 
the  feeling  aroused  by  the  offence.  The  mildest 
form  in  which  ))ublic  opinion  thus  declares  itself 
against  the  oH'ender  is  ridicule  and  contempt. 
These  are  a  very  real  sanction — most  of  all  in 
relatively  primitive  societies,  where  numbers  are 
small  and  the  individual  members  are  brought 
into  close  contact,  for  escape  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  When  active  measures  are  taken,  it 
is  because  the  feeling  aroused  by  the  trespass  is 
more  intense,  amounting  to  indignation,  ab- 
horrence, or  fear.  But,  where  active  measures 
are  appi'opriate,  they  are  not  always  taken  by 
the  community  as  a  whole ;  they  may  be  left  to 
the  group  more  directly  aggrieved.  When  a  man 
is  slain,  an  oflence  is  committed  against  the  com- 
munity at  large  ;  but  over  and  above  this  his  kin 
is  the  sufferer  by  the  loss  of  a  member,  and  by  the 
injury  to  its  prestige,  so  that  it  devolves  on  the 
kindred  to  obtain  reparation  by  slaying  in  turn 
the  criminal  or  some  member  of  his  clan.  The 
avengers  are  supported  in  such  a  case  by  public 
opinion.  They  are  in  eflect  the  instruments  of 
society ;  and  the  knowledge  that  they  are  thus 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  mos  majarmn  and 
the  tacit  concuiTence  of  tiie  community  strengthens 
their  hands,  and  tends  to  be  a  powerful  deterrent 
from  wanton  violation  of  the  peace.  When,  liow- 
ever,  death  is  imputed  to  witchcraft,  active  con- 
currence of  the  community  in  retaliation  is  apt  to 
occur.  Witchcraft — hostile  magic — is  forbidden 
by  all  relatively  primitive  societies.  It  is  a  secret 
treason  from  which  no  one  feels  safe,  a  subtle 
danger  threatening  all  alike.  It  therefore  arouses 
an  agony  of  apprehension,  fur}',  and  abhonence, 
and  everybody  joins  in  the  hue  and  cry  after  the 
su.spectecl  criminal. 

This  is  true  even  among  a  people  so  peaceful  and  little 
disposed  to  violence  as  the  Eskimos.  Nor  do  they  limit  public 
interference  to  cases  of  witchcraft ;  for,  when  a  man  has 
rendered  himself  generally  obnoxious,  either  by  witchcraft  or 
in  any  other  way,  some  one  is  deputed  to  put  him  to  death 
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(D.  Crantz,  Hist,  of  Greenland,  London,  1767,  i.  194  ;  F.  Boas, 
Btill.  Amer.  Mtis.  Nat.  Hist.  xv.  [Now  York,  1901-07]  117,  467). 
The  weak  point  here,  as  a  more  recent  writer  on  the  Eskimos 
remarks,  is  that  the  death  of  the  man,  however  intolerable  he 
may  have  made  himself,  even  to  his  kindred,  may  start  a  blood- 
feud  between  the  kindred  and  those  who  have  been  the  in- 
struments of  society  in  punishing  him  with  death.  The 
power  of  public  opinion  is,  however,  so  strong  that  '  the  mere 
knowledge  of  having  displeased  the  community  would  be 
severe  punishment  in  itself,'  and,  therefore,  likely  to  restrain 
an  ill-disposed  person  from  carrying  his  evil  or  reckless  pro- 
pensities to  an  extremity  (V.  Stefansson,  31]/  Life  with  the 
Eskimo,  London,  1913,  p.  365).  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  from 
implacable  are  the  Eskimos  that  a  seriou.s  fault — even  one  that 
may  imperil  the  entire  community  by  the  violation  of  a  quasi- 
religious  tabu — may  often  be  redeemed  by  public  confession. 

But  to  fix  attention  on  the  sanction — and  that 
a  penal  sanction — as  the  test  of  law  in  a  com- 
munity relatively  primitive  is  to  limit  the  defi- 
nition of  law  to  that  which  concerns  what  we  call 
crimes.  It  is  to  ignore  whole  provinces  of  law. 
The  religious  side  of  life,  so  far  as  it  is  enforced 
by  sanctions  not  involving  the  organized  and 
regulated  action  of  the  community,  is  entirely 
omitted  from  consideration.  No  one  who  knows 
how  profoundly  what  we  in  our  contempt  are  apt 
to  call  '  superstition '  dominates  savage  life  can 
fail  to  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  omission. 
So  slowly  and  reluctantly,  indeed,  is  religion 
separated  from  law  that  even  to-day  the  ecclesi- 
astical law  is  i^art  of  the  law  of  the  land  in  some 
highly  civilized  countries.  In  tlie  oaths  daily 
exacted  in  our  courts  we  have  a  perpetual  witness 
to  the  large  share  formerly  taken  lay  religion  in 
the  administration  of  the  law.  Oaths  are  an 
appeal  to  the  divinity  to  attest  the  truth  of  the 
evidence.  They  are  a  relic  of  the  ordeals  once 
held  conclusively  to  determine  on  which  side 
justice  lay.  Such  ordeals  are  still  in  use  in  the 
lower  culture.  Courts  of  law  are  there  often  held, 
as  they  were  in  classic  times,  in  the  temples  of 
the  gods  and  under  the  presidency  of  priests  and 
medicine-men  ;  nor  had  such  practices  ceased  in 
Europe  until  the  Middle  Ages  came  to  a  close. 

Equally,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  class  of 
rights  enforcible  by  civil  procedure,  which  has 
attained  so  remarkable  a  development  among  the 
black  races  of  Africa.  Among  those  rights  the 
rights  to  property,  directly  or  indirectly,  occupy 
an  important  place.  Private  property  is  but 
feebly  represented  in  the  social  institutions  of 
the  Australian  natives ;  and  the  complaints  that 
come  before  the  ti'ibal  elders  savour  much  more  of 
the  criminal  than  of  what  Ave  should  call  the  civil 
jurisdiction.  Hence  it  may  not  have  been  neces- 
sary for  Malinowski  to  take  into  account  this 
class  of  rights.  When,  however,  we  come  to 
inquire  whether  his  definition  can  be  applied  to 
social  conditions  elsewhere,  we  cannot  overlook 
them. 

No  less  serious  is  the  omission  of  constitutional 
law.  Low  as  they  are  in  the  scale  of  civilization, 
the  Australian  savages  are  not  quite  ignorant  of 
constitutional  law.  The  population  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  tribes,  each  of  which  occupies 
exclusively  a  tract  of  country.  The  boundaries 
of  this  tract  .are  recognized  by  the  adjacent  tribes. 
The  members  of  the  tribe  are  bound  together  by 
a  common  language  and  common  institutions, 
difl'ering  more  or  less  from  those  of  their  neighbours, 
and  by  a  feeling  of  solidarity,  if  not  a  definite 
alliance.  Each  tribe  is  divided  into  local  groups. 
There  is  no  chief  of  a  whole  tribe  ;  but  each  local 
group,  speaking  generally,  has  its  headman,  whose 
authority,  in  most  cases,  is  real  but  vague,  depend- 
ing largely  on  his  personal  qualities.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  council  of  the  elders,  which  deals 
with  the  internal  attairs  of  the  group  and  its 
external  relations,  and  whose  decision  is  the 
supreme  authority.  The  office  of  headman  is 
sometimes    hereditary,    though    even    then   it  is 


frequently  conditioned  by  ability.  The  local 
group  is  made  up  of  families,  each  of  them  ruled 
by  the  husband  and  father,  with  large  powers  over 
his  wife  and  children,  and  often  his  grandchildren. 
Local  groups  are  independent  of  one  another,  but 
frequently  unite  for  the  purposes  of  war  and  of 
religious  rites  and  festivals.  The  tribe  is,  more- 
over, with  rare  exceptions,  divided  into  exogamous 
totemic  clans,  descendible  sometimes  only  through 
females,  in  other  cases  only  through  males.  In 
the  latter  case  the  clan  tends  to  be  coincident  with 
the  local  group,  for  the  wife  usually  goes  to  reside 
at  the  husband's  camp.  The  Australian  organi- 
zation is  thus  rudimentary  ;  it  is  none  the  less 
real  on  that  account.  That  of  the  Andaman 
islanders  is  in  most  respects  even  more  rudi- 
mentary, except  that  they  recognize  the  authority, 
though  very  limited,  of  a  chief  of  the  tribe  over 
the  various  local  groups. 

A  type  of  constitution,  very  interesting  because  it  clearly 
shows  how  the  social  and  political  relations  of  a  people  are 
dependent  upon  economic  conditions,  is  that  of  the  Yakuts. 
They  inhabit  the  steppes  of  north-easteru  Siberia.  In  former 
times  they  were  almost  entirely  dependent  on  their  herds  of 
horses,  which  found  pasturage  on  the  steppe  and  supplied  their 
owners  with  food  and  the  material  for  clothing  and  shelter. 
The  minimum  drove  on  which  a  family  of  four  persons  could 
live  consisted  of  ten  head,  that  is  to  say,  live  mares,  one 
stallion,  one  two-year-old,  one  one-year-old,  and  two  suckling 
colts.  This  would  hardly  keep  such  a  family  from  distress.  A 
maximum,  on  the  other  hand,  of  from  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred  head  would  allow  a  community  of  fifty  persons  to  live 
in  comparative  ease.  This  conmiunity,  whether  large  or  small, 
would  be  composed  of  individuals  who  seem  to  have  regarded 
one  another  as  related,  and  may  be  referred  to  as  the  kindred, 
or  sib.  Between  the  members  of  the  sib  there  was  community 
of  goods.  Kindred  seems  formerly  to  have  been  traced  ex- 
clusively in  the  female,  but  is  now  traced  in  the  male,  line. 
The  number  of  persons  comprised  in  the  sib  is  thus  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  a  herd  that  can  be  pastured  at  any  given 
station  and  the  number  of  persons  who  can  be  found  to  manage 
and  be  maintained  by  it.  Every  sib  belongs  to  some  tribe, 
called  idus,  and  sub-tribe,  or  nasleg.  The  land  of  each  tribe 
is  apportioned,  and  from  time  to  time  re-apportioned,  between 
the  sub-tribes,  and  that  of  the  sub-tribe  is  still  more  frequently 
re-apportioned  between  the  aga-ussa,  or  kindreds.  Every 
kindred  chooses  a  deputy  for  this  purpose,  and  everj'  nasleg 
an  officer  to  supervise  the  deputies.  But  these  officials  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  other  authority.  The  sib  (and,  so  far  as 
can  be  gathered,  the  nasleg)  is  governed  by  a  mass-meeting  or 
general  assembly  of  the  sib  (or  nasleg),  at  which  the  common 
affairs  are  settled  by  the  oldest  and  most  influential  members, 
but  subject  to  the  general  opinion.  The  sib  was  frequently 
subdivided,  for  the  convenience  of  tending  the  herds,  into 
smaller  families.  Of  such  a  family  the  father  was  the  head. 
It  held  together  so  long  as  his  influence  was  paramount,  or 
until  the  necessity  to  divide  the  herd  arose.  In  the  family  the 
younger  members  were  subjected  to  the  elder,  these  to  the 
head,  and  the  women  to  the  men.  War,  when  it  took  place, 
generally  arose,  if  the  traditions  are  to  be  trusted,  from  the 
stealing  of  women  or  cattle.  The  feeling  of  solidarity  between 
members  of  the  sib  was  very  strong.  A  blood-feud  was  the 
consequence  of  murder  ;  but  meetings  with  ceremonies  for 
reconciliation  were  an  institution.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said 
that  tlie  spread  of  civilization,  and  the  consequent  introduction 
of  new  means  of  livelihood,  new  luxuries,  and  new  ideas  of 
property,  have  greatly  modified  the  ancient  customs,  which  in 
the  more  southerly  and  fertile  districts  are  now  to  a  great 
extent  broken  up,  and  even  on  the  open  steppes  of  the  north 
are  in  decay  (W.  G.  Sumner,  J  A  I  xxxi.  [1901]  65  ff.). 

On  the  whole,  in  a  wide  but  poor  and  thinly 
peopled  land  the  life  of  the  Yakuts,  occupied  with 
the  care  of  their  herds  and  the  occasional  diversions 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  was  externally  one  of  peace. 
That  of  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  in  utterly 
dilierent  conditions,  was  one  of  continual  warfare. 
Every  winter  a  raid  was  planned  on  some  neigh- 
bouring tribe,  and  every  summer  it  was  executed 
with  cannibalism  and  other  circumstances  of  bar- 
barity. For  such  a  life  a  difierent  organization 
was  needed. 

The  people  dwelt  in  strongly  stockaded  pas,  or  fortresses, 
and  militarism  developed  a  hereditary  aristocracy.  They  were 
divided  into  tribes,  occupying  separate  districts,  at  the  head  of 
each  of  which  was  a  chief,  who  was  by  virtue  of  his  descent 
enveloped  in  a  sanctity  called  tajm  (whence  our  word  '  tabu  '), 
which  varied  in  intensity  with  his  rank.  The  tribe  was  sub- 
divided into  gentes,  each  distinguished  by  its  own  patronymic 
and  governed  by  its  own  chief ;  and  the  lowest  unit  was  the 
family.  The  religion  of  the  Maoris  was  practically  the  worship 
of  ancestors.    The  prestige  of  the  chiefs  was  largely  that  of  their 
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ancestry.  The  tapu  that  encirclcfl  them  was  derived  not  nierelj- 
from  their  own  personal  power,  but  trom  the  divine  forefathers 
of  whom  they  were  both  children  and  priests.  A  curious  con- 
sequence of  the  value  thus  attached  to  heredity  was  that  the 
eldest  son  of  a  chief  was  deemed  hij^her  in  rank  than  his  father. 
On  the  birth  of  a  son  the  prestige  of  the  father,  or  at  least  some 
portion  of  it,  was  automatically  transferred  to  the  child.  He 
was  a  step  upwards  in  the  ancestral  la<Ider,  with  a  longer  array 
of  forefathers.  Within  the  family  the  paternal  authority  was 
nearly  absolute.  Slavery  was  common  ;  and  the  head  of  the 
family  could  put  his  slaves  to  death  with  impunity.  If  he  ven- 
tured, however,  to  (;o  the  length  of  takinp  the  life  of  wives  or 
children,  he  would  in  the  former  case  be  liable  to  a  claim  for 
compensation  or  to  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  the  kindred  of  the 
murdered  wife  ;  in  the  Tatter  case  he  would  be  called  to  account 
by  the  tribe.  The  power  of  a  chief  also  was  nominally  absoluio 
within  his  yens  or  tribe,  as  the  case  mij^ht  be.  Both  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs,  however,  were  debated  by  the  principal 
chiefs  in  open  assembly,  at  which  the  warriors,  women,  and 
even  children  were  allowed  to  speak.  The  chiefs  were  thus 
made  amenable  to  public  opinion,  though  the  final  decision 
apparently  rested  with  them.  '  Public  quarrels  between  chiefs 
are  referred  to  the  ramjatira  nui,  or  head  of  the  tribe,  and  his 
fiat  is  generally  conclusive.  His  authority  is  much  respected ; 
yet  subordination  is  scarcely  known,  as,  provided  a  chief  is 
satisfied  with  his  people,  they  may  be  insolent  to  any  other 
party,  independent  of  his  authority  ;  the  people  supporting 
their  chief,  who  in  turn  winks  at  their  e.xactious  and  ill  conduct.' 
Such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  obvious,  would  give  abundant  pre- 
text for  the  wars  to  which  the  peojtle  were  addicted.  The  head 
of  the  tribe  was  not  necessarily  the  leader  in  war ;  the  war- 
chief  was  elected  (J.  S.  Polack,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
New  Zealandcrs,  London,  1S40,  i.  &)fl.,  ii.  23ff.,  34  ff.;  Taylor, 
op.  at.  p.  350 ff.  ;  K.  Tregear,  JAl  xix.  [18S9]  112). 

The  Bantu  and  Negro  populations  of  Africa  are 
also  all  more  or  less  warlike.  Without  going  into 
details,  which  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  unneces- 
sary in  view  of  the  ditlerent  types  of  society  already 
presented,  it  may  be  said  that  among  tliem  a  still 
higher  organization  has  been  developed,  culminat- 
ing in  kingdoms  ruled  by  hereditary  monarchs 
surrounded  by  hosts  of  officials,  maintaining  an 
elaborate  ceremonial,  having  a  standing  army, 
and  whose  subjects  are  gi^aded  into  classes,  each 
with  its  own  occupation,  rights,  and  duties ;  the 
■whole  edilice  resting,  it  may  be,  on  the  slavery  of 
a  conquered  tribe. 

Constitutional  law,  in  truth,  is  the  very  frame- 
work of  society.  It  is  the  foundation-norm.  With- 
out it  there  can  be  no  regulated  limitation  of  wills ; 
society  falls  into  anarchy  ;  it  ceases  to  exist.  The 
possibility  of  this  result  is  not  within  tlie  contem- 
plation of  any  community.  Consequently  consti- 
tutional law  rarely  or  never  has  any  dehnite  penal 
sanction  attached  to  its  observance,  even  in  the 
highest  civilization.  But  this  does  not  entitle  us 
to  deny  it  the  name  of  law. 

Again,  international  law  must  be  recognized 
wherever  there  is  contiguity  or  intercourse  be- 
tween two  or  more  independent  tribes  or  peoples. 
It  certainly  exists  in  Atistralia.  Strict  formality 
governs  the  relations  between  tribe  and  tribe. 
There  is  a  way  of  accrediting  messengers  which 
renders  their  persons  sacred ;  there  are  rules  con- 
cerning meetings  for  barter,  for  the  celebration  of 
religious  and  other  rites,  for  mutual  conference 
and  the  settling  of  intertribal  ditlerences,  for 
intertribal  hospitality,  and  even  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  war.  ISuch  rules  are  also  found  on  other 
planes  of  culture,  though  some  of  them  may  be 
disregarded  where  a  warlike  and  arrogant  people 
comes  into  contact  witii  a  feebler  one,  or  where 
passions  are  greatly  excited.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  is  true  to  say  that,  while  the  conventions 
of  international  relations  are  very  seldom  provided 
with  a  formal  sanction,  they  are  habitually  ob- 
served, and  their  breach  is  liable  to  be  seriously 
resented. 

For  these  reasons  we  cannot  regard  the  test  of 
sanction  as  satisfactorj- ;  we  are  driven  back  upon 
that  of  recognition.  Where  a  rule  is  generally 
recognized,  it  may  be  said  to  be  imposecl  and  en- 
forced by  society,  Avhether  or  not  a  definite  external 
sanction  be  annexed  to  it.  For  public  opinion  and 
the  individual  conscience  will  co-operate  to  ensure 


its  observance.  We  may  then  define  law  as  a  set 
of  rul>:s  imposed  and  enforced  hi/  a  society,  for  the 
conduct  of  social  and poldiad  relations. 

To  a  large  extent  morality  and  law  cover  the 
same  ground.  The  law  of  every  community  i.s  an 
index  to  its  morals ;  and  especially  is  it  so  with 
relatively  primitive  peoples.  Among  them  the 
standartl  of  the  collective  conscience  is  external; 
the  idea  of  motive  as  aflecting  the  value  of  an  act 
has  nut  yet  been  fully  evolved.  To  such  peoples, 
for  instance,  the  uncon.scious  violation  of  a  tabu 
entails  the  same  guilt  as  the  most  deliberate  ;  it  is 
equally  heinous  to  slay  a  man  by  accident  and  with 
malice  aforethought.  The  distinction  drawn  by 
our  morality  between  the  dill'crent  classes  of  homi- 
cide, and  adopted  by  our  law,  matters  nothing  to 
them ;  bloodshed  even  in  self-defence  demands 
atonement.  Until  the  individual  conscience  lias 
been  cultivated  by  the  reflexion  of  generations 
on  the  social  norms  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
changing  environment,  and  until  the  emotions 
have  been  disciplined  and  directed  m  ith  some  con- 
scious ellort,  if  not  to  the  general  wellbeing,  at  all 
events  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  customs 
and  constitution  of  society,  morality  cannot  emerge 
as  distinct  from  law.  The  process  commences  early. 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  civilization.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  dynamic  forces  con- 
tributory to  that  growth.  But  its  operation  is 
slow. 

On  the  other  side,  law  is  concerned  with  pro- 
cedure. Actively  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
rules  governing  a  society,  or  to  punish  non-com- 
pliance, certjiin  steps  have  to  be  taken,  and  certain 
forms  observed  ;  otherwise  the  enforcement  is  law- 
less violence  or  individual  caprice  ;  it  has  not  the 
consent  and  the  power  of  the  collectivity  behind 
it.  These  forms  are  fiequentlj^  in  the  early  stages 
of  culture,  crude  enough  ;  but  thej-  are  forms  re- 
cognized as  the  proper  means  of  obtaining  repara- 
tion for  wrong.  The  sentence  of  death  passed  by  a 
band  of  Eskimos  on  an  obnoxious  person,  though 
passed  in  his  absence  and  without  his  knowledge, 
is  the  sentence  of  the  community,  given  in  a  manner 
more  or  less  formal.  In  Australia  such  a  decision 
would  be  arrived  at  by  consultations  of  the  govern- 
ing elders.  In  either  case  it  would  carry  the  weight 
of  the  community.  AVhen  the  duty  of  retaliation 
for  the  death  or  injury  of  a  man  is  left  to  his 
kin,  it  is  because  this  is  the  recognized  means  of 
restraining  lawless  aggression.  Stigma  and  con- 
tempt would  follow  their  neglect  of  vengeance ; 
but  for  others  to  interfere  would  be  to  commit  a 
new  ott'ence,  to  arouse  a  new  blood-feud  ;  it  would 
be  outside  their  duty  ;  it  would  not  be  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  law.  The  feuds  resulting  from  this 
niethod  of  enforcing  the  norm  against  bloodshed 
witliin  the  community  are,  however,  in  time  per- 
ceived to  lead  to  new  dangers.  To  obviate  these 
more  than  one  method  is  available.  The  rule  of  a 
life  for  a  life  is  commuted  for  a  pecuniary  compen- 
sation, agreed  on  between  the  ])arties  or  assessed 
ijy  a  recognized  tribunal.  With  tiie  advance  of 
culture  this  is  often,  as  among  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  British  Isles,  both  Celtic  and 
Teutonic,  elaborated  into  a  regular  scale  of  pay- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  rank  of  the  victim, 
and  is  applied  to  other  injuries — to  those  against 
property  as  well  as  against  the  person.  The  be- 
ginnings of  the  practice  of  referring  outrages  for 
redress  to  a  recognized  tribunal  ajjpear  very  low 
down  in  culture. 

Among  the  tribes  of  south-western  Victoria  '  persons  accused 
of  wrong-doing  get  one  month's  notice  to  appear  before  the 
assembled  tribes ' — probably  the  tribe  of  the  complainant  and 
that  of  the  defendant — 'and  be  tried,  on  pain  of  being  outlawed 
and  killed'  (J.  Dawson,  Australian  Aborigines,  Melbourne, 
ISsl,  p.  76).  '  In  the  Narrinyeri  tribe  offenders  were  brought 
before  the  Tendi  (council  of  old  men)  for  trial.    For  instance, 
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if  a  member  of  one  clan  had  been  in  time  of  peace  killed  by  one 
of  another  clan,  the  clansmen  of  the  latter  would  send  to  the 
friends  of  the  murderer,  and  invite  them  to  bring-  him  for  trial 
before  the  united  Tendis.  If,  after  trial,  he  were  found  puilty 
of  committing:  the  crime,  he  would  be  punished  according-  to 
his  guilt '  (Howitt,  341).  It  is  a  very  wide-spread  practice  of  the 
Negro  and  Bantu  peoples,  equally  in  cases  of  what  we  should 
call  a  civil  dispute  and  of  crime,  to  have  recourse  to  apalarer 
— which  is,  in  effect,  an  action  at  law.  The  accused  is  summoned 
before  a  properly  constituted  court,  a  trial  takes  place,  wit- 
nesses are  examined,  advocates  are  heard,  and  sentence  is  given. 
Only  then  can  punitive  measures  be  taken  against  the  offender 
or  the  person  liable  on  the  claim.  In  certain  cases,  such  as  an 
accusation  of  witchcraft,  the  matter  is  decided  by  means  of  an 
ordeal,  under  which  the  accused  may  die.  Such  is  the  con- 
fidence felt  in  the  palaver  tha,t  the  blood-feud  has  receded  more 
and  more  into  the  background.  Indeed,  in  at  least  one  tribe  in 
the  Congo  basin,  recent  scientific  explorers  have  been  unable  to 
discover  a  trace  of  it  (E.  Tordaj'  and  T.  A.  Joyce,  Les  Btishongo, 
Brussels,  1910,  p.  70). 

With  procedure  moral-s  have  little  directly  to  do. 
It  is  sufficient  that  its  rules  are  part  of  the  law, 
and  as  sucli  must  be  observed.  Hoav  far  any  modi- 
fication of  those  rules  has  in  relatively  primitive 
communities  arisen  out  of  moral  considerations  is 
a  question  to  determine  which  the  data  do  not  at 
present  exist. 

The  question  must  be  answered  :  Whence  does 
a  law  derive  that  recognition  which  determines  its 
validity  as  a  rule  imposed  and  enforced  by  society  ? 
Even  in  highly  organized  and  civilized  communi- 
ties the  answer  given  by  Austin  is  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory.  For,  though  the  written  law 
expressed  by  a  specific  act  of  legislation  is  a  rule 
definitely  formulated  and  prescribed  by  the  sove- 
reign power,  we  are  still  left  without  any  account 
of  the  source  of  that  large  body  of  rules  equally 
binding  on  the  community  and  known  as  the  '  un- 
written law,'  in  England  called  the  'common  law.' 
In  many  modern  States  the  law  is  wholly  con- 
tained in  a  code  supplemented  .and  amended  by 
subsequent  legislation.  Wliere  there  is  no  code, 
legislation  presupposes,  and  is  ultimately  founded 
on,  the  unwritten  law.  This  unwritten  law  is 
found  expressed  in  judicial  decisions  given  upon 
the  cases  brought  before  the  courts  from  time  to 
time.  This  was  a  process  well  known  in  ancient 
Koman  jurisprudence.  Decisions  merely  profess 
to  declare  the  pre-existing  law,  and  apjily  it  to  the 
relations  of  the  parties  in  litigation.  They  may, 
in  eflect,  formulate  and  make  binding  a  new  rule. 
If  so,  tills  is  done  by  adopting  and  applying  some 
principle  already  held  by  the  community  to  be 
morally  binding.  When  the  result  is  generallj'- 
accepted,  the  decision  becomes  law  ;  and,  though 
not  formally  an  act  of  legislation,  it  has  the  same 
consequences.  Otherwise  it  is  overruled  by  a  sub- 
sequent decision,  or  by  the  sovereign  power. 

In  a  relatively  primitive  society  there  is  not 
always  an  authority  capable  of  formulating  a 
legislative  act.  All  laws  are  unwritten.  They 
depend  for  their  validity,  like  the  decisions  of 
English  judges,  on  acceptance  and  recognition. 
To  a  large  extent  they  come  down  from  remote 
and  unrecorded  antiqitity ;  and  on  that  plane  of 
culture  the  forces  of  conservatism,  influential  as 
they  are  witli  us,  wield  immensely  greater  power. 
The  custom  of  the  fathers  acquires  a  religious 
sanction  beyond  and  apart  from  its  appropriate- 
ness to  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the 
people.  The  feeling  was  accurately  if  not  com- 
pletely expressed  by  the  Boiotian  who  told  an 
inquisitive  and  supercilious  foreigner  that  he  knew 
only  one  thing,  namely,  that  it  was  right  to  main- 
tain the  customs  of  one's  ancestors,  and  that  it  was 
not  right  to  apologize  for  them  to  foreigners.  The 
answer  was  incomplete  because  it  did  not  give 
adequate  expression  to  the  awe,  the  religious  fear, 
the  devotion — in  sliort,  the  complex  of  emotions — 
that  guard  and  preserve  the  institutions  of  sa\age 
society. 

The  cannibal  Fang,  -we  are  informed,  are  not  only  '  not  quick 
to  adopt  reforms  or  to  introduce  new  methods  ;  they  are  more 


or  less  the  slaves  of  custom,  and  have  a  superstitious  dread  of 
departing  from  ancestral  habits' — and  this  in  'all  the  proceed- 
ings of  life '  (JAI  xxix.  [1899]  80).  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Serang,  one  of  the  Jloluccas,  are  reported  to  ha\e  an  aversion 
to  novelties,  and  to  be  very  superstitious  and  much  attached  to 
their  ancient  usages.  'Custom  is  for  them  tlie  law,  and  not  to 
follow  it  is  in  their  eyes  not  merely  an  outrage  on  it,  but  also 
an  insult  to  the  forefathers  from  whom  the  old  customs  have 
descended'  (J.  G.  F.  Eiedel,  Dc  sluik-  en  krocxharirje  rassen 
tasschen  Selebes  en  Pajnia,  The  Hague,  ISSO,  p.  97).  The  same 
tale  is  told  almost  everywhere.  To  such  lengths  did  a  Bechuana 
chief  carry  his  objection  to  change  that,  when  one  of  his  tribes- 
men had  obtained  some  maize  and  planted  it,  although  he 
allowed  him  to  reap  and  eat  of  it,  he  would  not  allow  him  to 
plant  it  a  second  time,  because  it  was  a  plant  '  unknown  to  the 
fathers' (T.  Arboussetand  F.  Daumas,  Exploratory  Tour,  Cape 
Town,  1846,  p.  172).  Innovations  are  indeed  often  punished  as 
a  crime.  Among  the  Arunta  'any  infringement  of  custom, 
within  certain  limitations,  is  visited  with  sure  and  often  severe 
punishment' (Spencer-Gillena,  p.  11  f.);  while  among  the  Ban- 
gala  on  the  Upper  Congo  adherence  to  custom  is  secured  by  the 
fear  of  being  charged  with  witchcraft;  in  other  words,  that  is 
the  penalty  imposed  by  society  on  him  who  departs  from  it 
(J.  H.  Weeks,  JAI  xxxix.  [1909]  108). 

The  circumstances  and  condition  of  a  people, 
however,  are  never  quite  steadfast ;  they  are  al- 
ways changing,  although  slowly  and  insensibly, 
with  everything  else  in  the  world.  Appropriate 
customs  arise  gradually  and  unmarked,  and  are 
adapted  from  time  to  time  to  these  slow  changes 
with  the  same  gradual  and  imperceptible  pro- 
gression. Hence  to  the  members  of  such  a  society 
their  customs  frequently  appear  to  be  unchanged 
from  the  beginning,  the  unaltering  bequest  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  primeval  ancestors,  or  a  necessary 
part  of  the  scheme  of  things  without  which  they 
cannot  conceive  of  the  existence  of  society.  Yet 
it  is  evident  that  both  the  original  customs  them- 
selves and  the  changes  that  they  undergo,  however 
gradually  and  imperceptibly,  must  have  been  initi- 
ated by  individuals.  The  collective  opinion  and 
the  collective  will  are  merely  tiie  concurrence  of 
individual  opinions  and  individual  wills.  Percep- 
tion of  this  individual  action  is  indicated  in  the 
traditions  of  many  peoples ;  and,  though  the  tra- 
dition of  individual  legislation  may  not  in  any 
specific  case  be  trustworthy  as  history,  it  assuredly 
points  to  a  consciousness  of  the  fact  of  change  and 
of  change  by  individual  initiation.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  a  Lycurgus  might  arise,  and  by  force  of  his 
personality  and  genius  impress  his  countrymen 
with  his  opinions  and  will  to  the  extent  of  legis- 
lation. More  usually  a  change,  when  recognized 
as  such,  is  the  result  of  long  and  repeated  discus- 
sions among  the  leaders  of  the  tribe.  Spencer  and 
Gillen  give  sound  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  is 
a  course  from  time  to  time  adopted  by  the  abori- 
gines of  Central  Australia  (op.  cit.,  p.  12).  If  they 
are  right,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  limited  to  the 
tribes  described  by  them.  Such  a  change  would  not 
be  ventured  upon  unless  the  elders  were  satisfied 
that  the  tribe  was  ripe  for  it.  When  announced, 
it  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  criticism  by 
the  whole  tribe,  and  its  validity  would  ultimately 
rest  on  general  acceptance.  In  the  lapse  of  time 
the  super.seded  law  might  sink  out  of  memory  ;  the 
new  law  would  then  be  regarded  as  of  primeval 
autlioritv. 

At  a  somewhat  later  stage  in  civilization  the 
lawgiver  invokes  the  autliority  of  the  gods  for  his 
legislation.  The  Mosaic  Law  is  ascribed  to  Jah- 
weh  ;  Hammurabi  receives  his  famous  code  from 
Shamash  ;  Minos  is  instructed  by  Zeus.  In  this 
way  the  general  acceptance  and  permanence  of 
tlie  law  would  be  secured  by  investing  it  with  the 
sanctity  of  religion.  The  same  intention  is  visible 
in  the  legislation  of  King  Alfred  the  Great,  wiio, 
in  collecting  and  adapting  the  laws  of  his  pre- 
decessors, placed  at  the  head  of  tlie  compilation 
the  divinely  inspired  Decalogue  and  other  Mosaic 
precepts.  "Acceptance  is  facilitated  by  the  indis- 
tinction  still  characteristic  of  the  institutions  of 
such  a  society.     We  may  analyze  them  under  the 
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heads  of  law,  religion,  medicine,  morals,  and  so 
forth  ;  we  may  distinguisli  between  difierent  kinds 
of  law  ;  we  may  sever  religion  from  medicine  and 
medicine  from  magic ;  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity itself  do  none  of  these  tilings ;  no  such 
analj'sis  is  jwssible  to  them.  All  their  insti- 
tutions are  for  them  bound  together  into  one 
equally  authoritative  and  homogeneous  whole. 
Each  is  part  of  all  the  rest,  and  cannot  be  severed 
from  them.  They  see  nothing  extravagant  in 
publishing  a  code  in  the  name  of  a  god,  nothing 
incongruous  in  combining  in  the  same  code  ritual, 
moral,  agricultural,  and  medical  with  what  we 
understand  b}-  strictly  juridical  prescriptions,  ]iro- 
hibitions  of  homicide,  rape,  theft,  and  fraud  with 
meticulous  directions  as  to  food — what  must  be 
avoided,  what  may  be  eaten,  and  how  it  must  be 
jjrepared — the  treatment  of  disease,  the  method  of 
tillage,  and  t!ie  garb  in  mourning.  The  same  code 
in  the  same  divine  name  and  with  equal  authority 
may  make  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  com- 
mercial transactions  and  of  the  most  intimate 
conjugal  relations,  as  well  as  for  a  complex  and 
splendid  ceremonial  of  divine  worship.  All  these 
are  part  of  the  national  institutions,  equally  carry- 
ing the  sense  of  obligation,  and  all  actively  fostering 
the  sense  of  solidarity  ;  therefore  no  im^jropriety 
can  be  felt  in  ascribing  them  to  the  same  source. 

The  indistinction  thus  found  has  always  been 
one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  missionary  enter- 
prise. To  break  with  one  custom  is  to  break  with 
all ;  to  renounce  the  religious  ideas  of  the  ancestors 
is  to  renounce  the  entire  scheme  of  culture  M'ith 
which  they  are  bound  up.  The  same  indistinction 
has  retarded  scientilic  inquiry  into  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  lower  culture.  Observers  have  been 
apt  to  record  practices,  not  law.  Striking  and 
superficial  differences  between  savage  culture  and 
ours  have  riveted  the  attention,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  principles  underlying  all  social  organization. 
Consequently  the  meaning  of  those  difl'erences  has 
too  frequently  been  missed,  and  their  place  in  the 
development  of  civilization  has  been  misunderstood. 

Thus  in  a  scientific  periodical  we  are  told  by  a  writer  who  has 
lived  and  laboured  among  the  tribe  :  'The  Fans  have  no  system 
of  law,  no  judge  or  tribunal  for  punishment  of  crime.'  Yet  he 
immediately  goes  on  to  say  :  '  Theft,  murder,  offences  against 
the  person  are  all  settled  according  to  native  custom ' ;  and  he 
describes  the  procedure  for  the  purpose  (JAI  xxix.  78). 
A  definite  procedure  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
claims  that  else  will  blossom  into  open  warfare 
may  not  be  literally  a  system  of  law  ;  it  is  at  all 
events  a  long  .step  in  the  evolution  of  jurisprudence. 
But  the  observation  quoted  shows  that  what  the 
^writer  has  in  mind  is  a  highly  civilized  judicial 
system,  such  as  he  has  been  familiar  with  in  his 
native  land.  He  must  be  aware  that  the  Fang, 
like  all  other  tribes,  have  a  body  of  customs  having 
the  force  of  law.  They  are  the  rules  generally 
recognized  and  habitually  observed,  by  means  of 
which  Fang  society  is  held  together.  The  par- 
ticular procedure  which  he  describes,  if  it  discloses 
the  want  of  a  functionary  armed  with  judicial 
authoritj',  is  not  a  picturesque  but  haphazard  prac- 
tice without  sanction  or  recognition  ;  it  is  a  real 
juridical  process.  The  author  exhibits  it  by  means 
of  an  example,  thus  : 

'  A  Fang  of  the  Esisis  clan  steals  goods  or  a  woman  from  a 
Fang  of  the  Kge  clan.  The  Nge  who  has  been  wronged  does 
not  go  to  the  offender  for  settlement,  he  goes  to  another  near 
town  and  shoots  the  first  goat  he  sees  in  the  street,  or,  if  very 
angry,  he  may  slioot  a  woman.  The  owner  of  the  goat  or  woman 
demands  of  the  Nge  his  reason  for  doing  so.  The  Nge  replies, 
"  An  Esisis  "  (giving  the  man's  name)  "  has  wronged  me  ;  I  put 
the  palaver  (his  offence)  on  you."  The  third  party  then  goes  to 
the  Esisis  and  says,  "An  Nge"(giving  the  man's  name)  "has 
shot  my  goat  (or  woman)  because  you  have  made  trouble  with 
him  ;  he  has  put  your  palaver  (trouble)  on  me.  You  must  pay 
me  ! "  The  original  offender  is  now  responsible  and  liable  to 
two  parlies.' 

These  steps  are  thus  the  formal  and  regular  pre- 
liminary to  a  palaver,  and  are  as  well  understood 


over  a  considerable  area  of  the  continent  of  Africa 
as  the  king's  writ  or  a  police-court  summons  in 
Great  Britain.  So  far  from  starting  with  an  ex- 
plosion of  random  rage,  they  are  ingeniously 
calculated  to  enlist  the  active  interference  of  a 
third  party,  and  to  render  the  wrong-doer  liable 
in  a  double  penalty — to  the  person  injured  by  him- 
self in  respect  of  the  original  wrong,  and  to  the 
third  party  in  respect  of  the  lo.ss  sull'ered  by  him 
at  the  hands  of  the  latter.  The  palaver  is  publicly 
'talked'  by  the  representatives  of  the  resj)ective 
parties  before  the  repre.sentatives  of  their  re- 
spective clans.  Though  it  does  not  appear  that 
these  have  any  direct  pcwer  to  impose  a  line  or 
order  payment  of  the  claims,  .such  a  di.scussion 
must  in  most  cases  tend  to  compuse  the  dill'er- 
ences,  for  it  infoiuis  the  public  fully  on  the  merits 
of  the  dispute.  And  the  aggTessor  knows  tliat,  if  he 
fails  to  '  cut '  the  palaver,  by  paying  a  reasonable 
compensation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  aggrieved 
parties  and  their  clans,  he  and  his  clan  will  have 
to  run  the  certain  risk  of  hostilities  by  two  clans 
with  public  opinion  behind  them.  The  proces.s, 
therefore,  oilers  powerful  incentives  to  peace, 
doubtless  actively  assisted  by  the  representatives 
of  tiie  clans  involved. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  that  the  laws  of 
the  Fang,  and  of  all  other  relatively  primitive 
societies,  extend  (as  has  been  pointed  out  above) 
to  many  subjects  that  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion have  dropped  out  of  legislation.  The  use  of 
the  term  'law'  in  common  parlance  limits  it  to 
acts  of  the  legislature  and  such  other  rules  as  are 
recognized  Vjy  the  courts  of  justice.  It  obscures 
for  us  the  fact  that  many  of  the  rules  which  we 
observe  in  daily  life,  though  they  are  not  amenable 
to  the  king's  courts,  are  laws  which  have  their  own 
sanction,  and  breach  of  which  will  subject  us  to 
penalties  tending  to  exclude  us  from  the  society 
of  our  fellows  and  make  life  burdensome  in  other 
ways.  B}''  virtue  of  the  indistinction  which  we 
have  already  noted,  savage  mentality,  though  ad- 
mitting a  diiierence  in  the  penalties,  heaps  all  these 
rules  together  as  customs.  As  such  they  are  .sacred. 
All  alike  they  rest  on  a  traditional  basis  ;  together 
they  constitute  the  ethos  of  the  society,  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  infringed.  The  variance  of  our 
point  of  view  from  that  of  the  savage,  the  indifier- 
ence  or  the  comparative  leniency  with  which  we 
regard  some  acts  or  omissions  that  seem  highly 
important  to  him,  and  the  emphasis  which  we  lay 
on  other  acts  or  omissions  that  he  treats  as  trivial 
are  a  measure  of  the  distance  of  our  civilization 
from  his,  and  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
what  we  call  the  customs  of  a  tribe  are  as  much  a 
body  of  laws  as  the  Code  NapoUon. 

Literati-re. — The  substance  of  the  laws  of  peoples  in  the 
lower  culture  is  mostly  to  be  gathered  from  the  general  ac- 
counts of  travellers,  missionaries,  and  scientific  explorers ;  and 
its  collection  and  comparison  is  as  laborious  a  process  as  anj' 
other  branch  of  anthropological  inquiry.  In  some  instances, 
however,  European  rulers  have  for  pui-poses  of  government 
found  it  necessary  to  collect  and  in  some  measure  codifj-  the 
laws  of  their  subject-peoples,  notably  on  the  continent  of 
Africa.  Among  such  collections  maj-  be  mentioned  A  Com- 
pendmm  of  Kafir  Laws  and  Cutitams,  compiled  by  direction  of 
J.  Maclean,  Cape  Town,  18G6  ;  lieport  and  Proceedings  with 
Appendices  of  the  Government  Comin  ission  on  Xative  Laws  and 
Ctuitoms,  published  by  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Cape  Town,  1883  (a  very  valuable  collection);  Les  Cou- 
tumes  indigenes  de  la  COte  d'lvoire,  by  F.  J.  Clozel  and  R. 
Villamur,  Paris,  1902  (a  comprehensive  juridical  work  giving 
the  laws  of  the  various  tribes  separately);  Fa7iti  Customary 
Lairs,  a  brief  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  the  Native  Laws 
and  Ci'sldins  of  the  Fanti  and  Akan  Sections  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
with  a  SeUction  of  Cases  thereon  decided  in  the  Law  Courts,  by 
John  Mensah  Sarbah,  London,  1&97  (the  author  was  a  Negro 
barrister  practising  in  the  Courts  ;  comparison  of  this  with  the 
last-mentioned  work  affords  an  admirable  e.\ample  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  French  and  English  methods  and  views  of 
jurisprudence).  A  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Dinkas  in  the 
Egyptian  Sudan  was  made  by  Hugh  O'Sullivan  for  practical 
purposes,  when  in  charge  of  the  Dinka  divisions  of  the  Upper 
Nile  Province.    It  was  published  in  JRAl  xl.  (1910)  171.    Col- 
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lections  of  the  lav.s  of  the  Herero,  a  very  interestirif,'  tribe  in 
German  S.W.  Africa,  have  been  published  by  Eduard  Dannert 
(Xum  tleeldc  der  Herero,  Berlin,  1906).  As  nii;^ht  be  expected, 
these  compilations,  from  their  practical  purpose,  contain  little 
beyond  the  native  laws  so  far  as  they  are  administered  by  the 
Courts.  Felix  Meyer's  Wirtschaft  und  Recht  der  Herero 
(Berlin,  1905)  comprises  somewhat  more.  A  more  general 
work,  written  in  a  scientific  spirit,  is  A/rikanische  Jurispru- 
denz ;  Ethnologisch  -  juristische  Beitriiqe  zur  Kcnntniss  der 
einheimischen  Rechte  Afrikas,  by  A.  H.  Post,  2  vols.,  Oldenburg 
and  Leipzig,  1SS7.  The  best  compendium  of  the  whole  subject, 
with  abundant  bibliographical  references,  is  the  same  author's 
Grundriss  der  ethnolog.  Jurisprudenz,  do.  1S04-95,  to  which 
may  be  added  S.  R.  Steinmetz,  Rechtsverhiiltnisse  von  einge- 
borenen  Vijlkem  in  Afrika  und  Ozecinien,  Berlin,  1903. 

In  various  periodicals  devoted  to  jurisprudence,  articles  on 
the  subject  are  occasionally  found.  Such  articles  are  frequent 
in  the  ZVRW,  Stuttgart,  1887  to  date.  One  of  the  editors, 
Josef  Kohler,  devotes  special  attention  to  it. 

Accessible  works  on  the  general  subject  are  those  of  Henry 
J.  Sumner  Maine,  esp.  his  Lectures  oji  the  Early  Ilistoru  of 
Institutions,  London,  1875.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
reading  them  that  a  generation  of  further  research  has  resulted 
in  conclusions  widely  difltering  from  his  on  several  imjiortant 

points.  E.  Sidney  Hartland. 


LAW  (American). — In  so  vast  a  cnlture-area  as 
the  two  Americas,  with  their  wide  I'ange  of  stages 
of  civilization,  from  the  savage  tribes  of  S.  Cali- 
fornia or  the  Amazonians  to  the  highly  organized 
Aztecs  and  Peruvians,  the  concept  and  the  scope 
of  law  necessarily  present  extreme  divergencies ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of  preparing  a  Corpus 
juris  Amcricani — a  work  urgently  needed  by  all 
students  of  comparative  ethnological  jurisprudence 
— is  enhanced  by  the  scantiness  of  the  records 
which  have  been  preserved  of  extinct  or  obsolescent 
American  Indian  stocks,  as  well  as  by  our  almost 
utter  ignorance  of  many  living  stocks,  particularly 
in  S.  America,  while  scarcely  any  of  the  earlier 
observers  studied  from  a  juristic  point  of  view  the 
tribes  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 

Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  the 
American  Indian,  even  of  the  most  undeveloped 
stock,  is  a  lawless  being.  In  a  very  real  sense  he 
may  be  essentially  more  law-abiding  than  those 
who  are  commonly  regarded  as  highly  civilized  ; 
for  to  him  law  is  well-nigh  synonj^mous  Avith 
custom  (5'. V.) ;  it  is  not  something  imposed  from 
without,  or  supported  by  pleas  of  'the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,'  or  exercised  by  a 
class  who  may  be  regarded  ■\^•ith  antipathy  by 
many  members  of  the  community,  or  a  bondage 
ingeniously  and  sophistical  ly  to  be  eluded  or  cir- 
cumvented by  clever  legal  "illegality,  or  a  purely 
human  convention  to  be  flouted  and  broken  by 
any  lawless  individual  of  sufficient  strength  to 
do  so. 

I.  North  America. — The  general  basis  of  N. 
American  Indian  government  was  the  family — on 
a  totemistic  foundation — which  formed  a  part  of 
the  gens,  and  this,  in  turn,  of  the  tribe.  Matri- 
archy was  the  rule,  and  the  women  possessed  much 
influence  in  the  election  of  the  chiefs,  of  whom 
there  might  be  more  than  one,  so  that  separate 
chiefs  presided  over  military  and  civil  att'airs 
among  Iroquois,  Muskhogeans,  Chippewa,  Dakota, 
and  Pomo,  and  sometimes,  as  among  the  Caribs, 
there  were  chiefs  only  in  time  of  war.  The  posi- 
tion and  source  of  the  chieftainship  varied  among 
the  diflerent  stocks,  and  the  general  problem  here 
is  connected  with  that  of  the  origin  of  the  kingship 
(see  the  series  of  artt.  on  King).  Among  many 
tribes,  such  as  the  Iroquois,  Caddo,  Omaha, 
Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  Comanciie,  the  Plains  Indians 
generally,  Maidu,  Yurok,  ISIiwok,  Kutchin,  Tlin- 
git,  and  Kaniagmiut,  the  chieftainship  was  elective, 
depending  on  the  women  or  the  s'haman,  often 
practically  restricted  to  certain  families,  but  con- 
ditioned in  great  part  by  wealth,  and  still  more 
by  personal  ability.  Elsewhere  the  office  was 
hereditary,  unless  grave  obstacles  forbade,  as 
among  the  Natchez,  the  Carolina  tribes,  Pawnee, 


Pomo,  Gallinomero,  Gualala,  Nutka,  and,  under 
certain  conditions,  the  Dakota ;  and  among  still 
other  tribes  both  systems  were  in  simultaneous 
use,  as  among  the  Abenaki,  with  whom  tlie  sacltem, 
or  supreme  ruler  of  a  number  of  tribes,  held  office 
bj'  hereditary  right,  while  the  individual  tribal 
heads,  or  sagamores,  were  elected. 

The  power  of  the  American  Indian  chief  is  re- 
stricted, sometimes  by  more  or  less  elaljorate  tribal 
councils,  as  among  the  Comanche,  sometimes — and 
more  eli'ectually — by  public  opinion.  Only  rarely, 
as  among  the  Natchez  and  the  Santee,  did  he  have 
power  which  might  become  tyrannical.  Frequently 
he  is  little  more  than  ^riwwis  inter pai-es,  this  being 
especially  the  case  in  the  less  organized  forms  of 
government,  such  as  the  Maidu,  Karok,  and  Cali- 
fornians  generally.  Much,  however,  dejiended  on 
a  chief's  personal  ability,  notable  instances  of 
wielders  of  wide  power  being  the  Wampanoag 
Massassoit  and  the  Powhatan  Wahunsonacock. 

The  territorial  scope  of  t!ie  chief's  power  also 
varies  widely.  In  a  few  regions  in  N.  America — 
most  notably  the  Iroquois  {q.v.} — real  states  and 
confederacies  were  established,  but  elsewhere — 
as  on  the  west  coast  and  among  the  Apache, 
Comanche,  Shoshoni,  and  Eskimos — each  chief  was 
head  only  of  a  village.  The  Iroquois  had  de- 
veloped the  elements  of  international  law,  having 
a  regular  system  of  sending  envoys,  whose  persons 
were  sacred,  to  declare  war  or  to  make  peace  ;  and 
tribes  less  advanced  politically  possess  the  rudi- 
ments of  similar  institutions. 

In  very  few  instances  the  chieftainship  is  traced 
back  to  a  divine  origin,  the  most  notable  example 
being  the  Natchez  chief,  who  was  descended  from 
the  sun,  although  occasionally,  as  among  the 
Nutka,  the  chief  is  at  the  same  time  a  '  medicine- 
man,' or,  as  among  the  Calusa,  he  was  believed  to 
possess  supernatural  power,  and  was  deposed  or 
killed  id  he  did  not  use  this  for  the  welfare  of  his 
peoi^le. 

Among  the  Iroquois  an  insolvent  debtor  was 
tied  to  a  tree  and  flogged,  but  among  the  Oregon 
tribes  he  became  a  slave.  Death  usually  cancelled 
debt,  as  among  the  Eskimos.  As  regards  con- 
tracts, the  same  general  rules  held  as  among 
ourselves,  although  the  Tlingit  and,  with  some 
reservations,  the  Eskimos  expressly  provided  that 
either  party  might  withdraw  from  a  contract  upon 
which  he  had  agreed.  For  the  American  Indian 
laws  regarding  property  see  art.  Property. 

American  Indian  criminal  law  is  concerned 
mainly  with  murder  and  theft.  The  penalties  for 
murder  have  been  considered  in  art.  Blood-feud 
(Primitive).  The  normal  punishment  for  witch- 
craft was  death,  which  was  also  the  penalty  for 
incest  among  some  of  the  Carolina  tribes,  for 
robbing  a  grave,  as  among  the  Chinook,  for 
cowardice,  as  among  the  Kansa,  and  for  desertion 
by  an  adopted  prisoner  of  war,  as  among  the  jNIis- 
souri  tribes,  this  being  regarded  as  treason  to  his 
new  tribe.  As  regards  theft,  the  thief  was  gene- 
rally bound  to  make  simple  restitution  ;  but  the 
Huron  required  double  restitution  ;  and  among 
some  of  the  N.  Carolina  tribes,  as  also  among  the 
Tlingit,  the  thief,  if  unable  to  make  the  restitu- 
tion required,  became  a  quasi-slave.  Among  the 
Comanche,  murder,  adultery,  theft,  and  failure  to 
cure  the  sick  were  punished  by  death.  As  a  rule, 
however,  even  the  gravest  crimes  might  be  com- 
muted by  tines  (cf.  art.  Blood-feud  [Primitive]). 

Legal  procedure  naturally  varied  according  to 
the  stage  of  civilization  attained  by  each  tribe. 
In  the  most  primitive  strata  the  punishment  for 
non-capital  oHences  was  public  contempt ;  in  case 
of  capital  crime  the  i>ersons  injured — or  their  kin 
— themselves  acted  as  executioners.  Anything 
approximating  a  formal  court  was,  however,  ex- 
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treniely  rare ;  the  tribal  councils  normally  took 
cof;nizance  only  of  peace,  war,  and  other  matters 
affecting  the  tribe  as  a  whole.  NeverthelcHs, 
totem  and  tribal  courts  were  found  aujong  the 
Huron,  which  acted  es^iecially  on  charges  of  murder, 
treason,  and  witchcraft.  Any  error  in  the  form  of 
procedure  before  these  courts  quashed  the  whole 
case.  Certain  Missouri  tribes  had  courts  of  arbi- 
tration, whose  decisions  it  was  an  obligation  of 
honour  to  fulKl,  while  elsewhere  considerable  influ- 
ence is  exercised  by  the  tribal  councils,  as  among 
the  Hopi  and  Iroquois. 

2.  Mexico  and  Central  America. — The  Aztec 
sovereign  was  regarded  as  the  earthly  representa- 
tive of  the  gods,  whence  implicit  obedience  was 
due  him,  and  his  power  was  absolute.  Like  the 
Peruvian  Inca,  he  was  assisted  by  many  ofiicials, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  special  department 
of  justice,  while  in  each  large  city  there  was  a 
viceroy  (cihuacohuatl)  controlling  both  the  general 
administration  and  justice,  and  constituting  the 
final  court  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases.  The  rules 
as  to  the  succession  of  the  Mexican  kingship 
diflered  in  various  times  and  places.  In  Tezcuco, 
Tlacopan,  Michoacan,  and  Tlascala,  as  well  as 
among  the  Miztec  and  Zapotec,  the  eldest  son  was 
normally  the  heir  to  the  throne ;  but  in  Mexico 
it  was  usually  the  eldest  brother  or  the  eldest 
brother's  eldest  son  who  succeeded,  though  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  rigid  rule  of  succession, 
ability  and  character  being  more  potent  in  the  eyes 
of  the  electors  than  mere  kinship  to  a  deceased 
ruler.  Over  the  Zapotec  city  of  Yopaa  a  heredi- 
tary priest-king  ruled. 

In  the  smaller  cities  there  were  judges  who  de- 
cided minor  cases,  referring  others  to  the  higher 
courts,  e.g.,  to  those  consisting  of  three  judges, 
who  sat  under  the  control  of  each  cihuacohuatl. 
Both  Mexico  and  Tezcuco  seem  to  have  been 
divided  into  six  circuits,  each  represented  at  the 
capital  by  two  judges,  who  formed  the  lower  court 
for  important  cases,  the  court  of  last  resort  con- 
sisting of  twelve  or  thirteen  judges  appointed  by 
the  sovereign,  apparently  for  life,  and  required  to 
assemble,  under  the  presidency  of  the  king  or  his 
rejiresentative,  for  ten  or  twelve  days  every  four 
months  (80  days).  Any  bribery,  negligence,  or 
partiality  exposed  them  to  reproof,  and,  if  re- 
peated, to  degradation  or  even  death ;  and  the 
entire  court  system  was  worked  in  minute  detail. 
Besides  the  regular  courts,  there  were  special  courts 
for  markets  and  for  military  aflairs. 

The  Mexican  laws,  which  recognized  circum- 
stantial evidence,  seem  to  have  been  codified,  and 
were  administered  strictly,  though  some  leniency 
w'as  shown  to  first  ofl'enders.  The  stern  imparti- 
ality with  which  the  judges  acted  was  most  ad- 
mirable, and  high  rank  or  kinship  to  the  king  was 
of  no  avail  to  the  criminal ;  indeed,  Netzahualpilli 
put  his  own  Avife  to  death  for  immorality,  and 
Netzahualcoyotl  had  his  only  legitimate  son  exe- 
cuted for  high  treason. 

The  best  known  portions  of  Mexican  law  are 
those  relating  to  criminal  procedure.  Here  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  was  requisite,  although  the 
oath  of  the  defendant  was  accepted  as  evidence. 
Formal  complaint  was  not  alwaj's  essential  to  begin 
prosecution,  common  reputation,  as  in  cases  of 
adultery,  sometimes  forming  sufficient  ground  for 
legal  proceedings.  All  grave  crimes  were  punished 
by  death,  the  mode  of  death  varying  according  to 
circumstances,  rank,  etc.  The  death  penalty  was 
prescribed  for  murder  (even  of  a  slave),  kidnapping, 
adultery,  incest,  rape,  unnatural  vice,  pandering, 
witchcraft,  altering  landmarks,  appropriation  of 
another's  property  or  of  the  royal  insignia,  selling 
land  already  sold,  selling  stolen  goods,  falsifj'ing 
weights,  slander,  drunkenness  or  other  excesses  of 


priests  and  royal  retainers,  military  insubordina- 
tion, flight  from  the  enemy,  permitting  an  enemy 
to  escape,  selling  or  releasing  a  prisoner  of  war, 
treason  (involving  slavery  or  banishment  for  kins- 
men to  the  fourth  degree,  and  in  Tlaxcala  the 
death  of  kindred  to  the  seventh  degree),  false 
accusation  before  the  king,  false  guardianship, 
striking  or  insulting  a  narent,  squandering  patri- 
mony, challenge  to  a  duel,  perjury,  harbouring 
an  enemy  of  the  State,  and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  abortion  and  wearing  the  garments 
of  the  opposite  sex.  A  thief  nmst  not  only  make 
restitution,  but  also  pay  a  fine  to  the  trea.sury ; 
under  aggravating  circumstances  (as  in  the  market- 
place) or  for  repetition  of  the  ollence,  he  sullered 
death,  but  in  Cuzco  he  was  blinded.  Slavery  was 
often  a  punishment  for  crime — e.g.,  for  theit  (ap- 
parently when  the  thief  was  unable  to  make  the 
reparation  demanded)  and  stealing  another's  child, 
as  well  as  for  delicts  arising  from  negligence,  if 
the  delinquent  was  unable  to  make  compensation 
otherwise,  failure  to  lodge  information  of  high 
treason,  unauthorized  sale  of  property,  obtaining 
goods  on  false  credit,  embezzlement,  failure  to  pay 
taxes,  etc.  ;  mutilation  also  occurred,  as  when  the 
lips  of  a  calumniator  were  pierced  or  partly  cut 
off;  and  degTading  punishments  were  inflicted  in 
Anahuac  for  pandering.  Drunkeimess  was  an 
especial  object  of  legislation,  the  drunkard's  head 
being  shaved,  his  house  torn  down,  and  all  public 
office  denied  him ;  in  some  instances  he  even 
sutt'ered  the  death  pcnaltj'.  Imprisonment  as  a 
punishment  was  rare,  the  usual  u.«e  of  the  prison 
being  restricted  to  those  condemned  to  death  or 
sacrifice.  The  particcps  criminis  in  abortion  was 
as  severely  punished  as  the  principal,  but  received 
a  milder  penalty  in  cases  of  theft.  Pardon  might, 
however,  be  granted  by  the  monarch,  and  certain 
festivals  carried  amnesty  with  them,  while  for- 
giveness by  the  injured  party  or  his  kinsman  might 
mitigate  a  jjenalty. 

All  possible  provision  was  made  for  the  poor 
from  the  State  treasury  ;  and  the  laws  of  Tezcuco 
sought  to  protect  the  forests  as  well  as  agriculture, 
besides  forbidding  undue  luxury — e.g.,  gold  and 
silver  vessels  for  the  wealthy  noljles.  There  was 
also  among  the  Aztec  a  law  of  contracts  which 
must  be  made  under  oath  ;  and  gambling  debts 
were  valid  so  far  as  they  came  within  the  law  of 
contracts.  Another  form  of  contract  was  farming 
on  shares.  Interest  on  loans  was  unknown,  but 
commissions  on  sale  and  deposits  in  pledge  were 
common. 

The  ^layan  sovereignty  was  hereditary  in  the 
male  line,  and  the  power  of  the  king  was  absolute, 
though  he  was  constantly  advised  by  his  nobles; 
among  the  Quiche  the  king  seems  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  heir-presumptive 
being  the  king's  eldest  son.  Among  the  Lacan- 
dones  and  Nicaraguans  the  chieftainship  was 
elective,  and  among  the  latter  the  chief  was 
practically  subject  to  the  council ;  in  Darien  and 
among  the  Mosquito,  on  the  other  hand,  heredi- 
tary chiefs  ruled  ;  while  in  Chichen  (in  Yucatan) 
a  priest-king  held  power,  in  which  connexion  it 
should  be  noted  that  all  the  semi-mj'thical  founders 
of  Maya  civilization,  such  as  Votan,  Zamna,  and 
Kukulcan,  were  both  priests  and  kings. 
The  system  of  courts  \\as  elaborate,  and  it  is 
I  noteworthy  that  both  here  and  among  the  Aztec 
j  advocates  (though  probabl^'not  with  a  special  legal 
>  training)  were  appointed  to  aid  both  the  judges 
and  the  parties  to  the  case.  Inspectors  seem  to 
have  traversed  the  country  to  see  that  justice  was 
properly  administered,  but  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  power  of  appeal  after  a  decision  had  once 
been  rendered.  In  cases  of  gi-ave  crime,  torture  is 
said  to  have  been  employed  at  Vera  Paz  to  elicit 
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testimony.  The  Maya  punishments  were  death, 
enslavement,  and  line ;  imprisonment,  except  for 
detention,  was  rare,  tliouj^h  inflicted  at  Coban  for 
non-payment  of  taxes.  The  death  penalty  usually 
involved  confiscation  of  property  and  enslavement 
of  the  criminal's  family;  it  was  inflicted  for  murder 
(although  in  Yucatan  and  Nicaragua,  in  a  case  of 
extreme  provocation  or  other  extenuating  circum- 
stances only  a  fine  was  inflicted,  while,  if  a  man 
killed  another's  slave,  he  was  required  to  pay 
damages),  incorrigible  thieving,  stealing  large 
amounts  (San  Salvador — all  theft  in  Darien)  or 
from  a  temple,  adultery  (Darien,  Yucatan,  Itza, 
and  Guatemala),  rape  (Guatemala),  incest  and 
seduction  (Yucatan),  sodomy  (Nicaragua),  treason, 
desertion,  interference  with  payment  of  tribute 
to  the  king,  kidnapping,  killing  the  quetzal  bird 
(Guatemala),  disrespect  for  religion,  lying  in  time 
of  war  (Pipile),  sorcery,  sexual  relations  with  a 
foreigner  (Carib),  false  testimony  (Darien),  and 
fornication  between  slaves  (Vera  Paz).  Sometimes 
the  choice  between  death  and  fine  lay  with  the 
injured  party,  as  for  fornication  and  for  poaching. 

Enslavement  was  the  penalty  for  murder  by  a 
minor  (Yucatan),  theft  (if  the  thief  was  unable  to 
make  restitution  and  also  pay  a  tine  to  the  royal 
treasury)  or  attempted  robbery,  continued  un- 
chastity  by  a  woman,  unsuccessful  rape,  and 
obtaining  goods  on  false  credit  (Guatemala),  re- 
peated adultery  (Vera  Paz),  cohabitation  with 
another's  female  slave  (Pipile).  Small  thefts  and 
improper  advances  to  a  woman  were  punished  by 
banishment  in  San  Salvador,  as  was  bigamy  in 
Nicaragua,  but  thieving  was  penalized  by  muti- 
lation in  Darien  ;  a  degrading  punishment  was 
flogging  for  falsehood  (Pipile),  theft  by  a  noble 
(Yucatan),  and  adultery  (Honduras  and  Nicaragua). 
All  but  the  most  heinous  oflences  could,  however, 
be  commuted  by  tines.  Strict  fulfilment  of  con- 
tracts was  required,  and  they  were  made  valid  by 
the  parties  drinking  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

3.  South  America. — The  general  level  of  civili- 
zation is  far  lower  in  S.  America  than  in  the 
northern  continent;  indeed,  the  conditions  are, 
broadly  speaking,  very  little  superior  to  those  of 
the  Californian  tribes.  The  usual  centre  of  govern- 
ment in  S.  America  is  the  village,  each  village 
having  its  own  chief.  Succession  to  the  chieftain- 
ship seems  generally  to  be  by  inheritance,  as  among 
the  Bororo,  Uaupe,  western  Tupi,  Araucanians, 
and  the  tribes  along  the  Xingu ;  but  sometimes, 
as  among  the  Caribs,  Chiquito,  Guahibo,  Cren, 
Coroado,  and  Paraguayans,  each  chief  is  elected, 
though  among  some  tribes,  as  the  Tupinambaza, 
only  from  a  special  family.  Only  rarely  does  he 
claim  divine  power,  as  when  a  chief  near  Coro 
asserted  that  he  was  creator  and  lord  of  earth. 
Unlike  N.  America,  which  is  mati-iarchal,  both 
matriarchy  and  patriarchy  are  found  in  S.  America ; 
hence  succession  is  sometimes  matriarchal,  as  in 
British  Guiana  and  among  the  Warrau,  and  some- 
times patriaichal,  as  among  the  Uaujje,  Ai-au- 
canians,  and  the  tribes  along  the  upper  Xingu, 
although  among  the  latter,  in  default  of  a  son,  a 
sister's  son  becomes  chief. 

In  time  of  peace  the  functions  of  the  S.  American 
chief  are  mainly  conditioned  by  his  personal  ability, 
though  in  any  event  he  is  a  counsellor  rather  than 
a  ruler.  He  controls,  in  great  measure,  agricultural 
operations,  organizes  the  expeditions  for  hunting 
and  fishing,  determines  on  jjlaces  of  settlement, 
and,  at  least  sometimes,  settles  disputes  that  may 
arise.  Among  the  Karaya  he  protects  orphans 
and  illegitimate  children,  and  among  the  Macusi 
he  convenes  the  village  assemblies.  One  other 
function  of  importance  he  enjoys  which  is  strik- 
ingly alien  to  his  N.  American  fellow — his  control 
of  barter  with  neighbouring  tribes  and  his  duties 


as  representative  of  his  own  village  and  as  host  to 
guests  from  other  villages.  Barter  is  much  more 
important  in  S.  than  in  N.  America,  and  com- 
mercial relations  between  diflerent  stocks  lead  to 
a  gi'eater  development  of  the  rudiments  of  inter- 
national law  than  is  the  case  in  the  northern 
continent.  So  far  is  this  carried  that,  among  the 
Karaya,  skill  in  conducting  mercantile  transactions 
is  a  more  important  qualification  for  chieftainship 
than  ability  in  war,  and  even  adopted  prisoners  of 
war  may  become  chiefs  if  their  business  capacity 
is  sufficient.  In  time  of  war  the  powers  of  the 
chief  are  greatly  increased,  as  among  the  Caribs, 
Araucanians,  Molucho,  and  Puelcho.  If  a  chief  is 
absent,  he  may  be  represented  by  a  vice-chief,  e.g. 
his  sister ;  and  if  he  dies,  a  kinsman,  e.g.  his 
widow's  brother,  may  act  until  another  chief 
assumes  formal  oHice.  Among  the  Pampas  tribes, 
on  the  contrary,  the  chief  is  authoritative  only  in 
time  of  peace. 

Village  councils  deliberate  on  affairs  of  general 
importance  ;  and  sometimes,  as  among  the  Arau- 
canians, sale  of  any  part  of  the  settlement  is 
dependent  on  their  approval,  or,  as  among  the 
Macusi,  contesting  parties  submit  to  their  de- 
cision, while  among  the  Pampas  tribes  matters  of 
religion  come  within  their  purview. 

A  further  point  of  ditierence  between  S.  and  N. 
American  government  is  the  greater  power  of  the 
'  medicine-man '  (paje)  in  the  former,  particularly 
in  matters  that  fringe  upon  the  sphere  of  religion, 
e.g.  in  making  war  to  revenge  a  murdered  tribes- 
man. However  great  the  influence  of  the  '  medicine- 
man '  in  N.  America,  he  does  not  limit  or  circum- 
scribe the  power  of  the  chief  as  he  does  in  S. 
America. 

The  execution  of  justice  usually  depends  upon 
the  wronged  individual  or  his  friends  or  kin, 
although  the  functions  of  the  Macusi  council,  just 
mentioned,  form  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 
Where  a  crime  affects  the  whole  community,  as  in 
cases  of  witchcraft,  all  seek  to  punish  the  offence. 
Death,  often  at  the  instance  of  the  ^?fyc,  is  the 
penalty  for  sorcery  and  treason,  as  among  the 
Araucanians,  or  for  a  woman  who  is  unlawfully 
present  at  dances  or  in  the  men's  house,  as  among 
the  Chambira  and  some  of  the  tribes  along  the 
upper  Xingu,  as  well  as  among  the  Amazonians, 
Minor  punishments  are  flogging  or  blinding,  as  for 
theft  among  the  Brazilians.  Among  the  Arau- 
canians, torture  may  be  used  to  extort  a  confession 
of  guilt. 

Occasionally  legal  responsibility  is  highly  de- 
veloped, as  among  the  Goajiro,  where  one  who 
lends  an  animal  is  responsible  for  any  damage 
which  it  may  do,  and  he  who  sells  intoxicants  for 
any  mishap  that  may  result.  The  Brazilians  are 
acquainted  with  a  system  of  deposits  in  pledge. 

4.  Peru  and  the  Chibchas. — The  culture  of  Peru 
stands  quite  isolated  in  S.  America,  where  a  high 
degree  of  civilization  has  been  secured  by  no  other 
people  except  the  Chibchas  (q.v.).  The  Peruvian 
government  was  essentially  a  socialistic  despotism. 
Like  the  N.  American  Natchez,  the  Peruvians  be- 
lieved that  their  Inca  was  descended  from  the  sun, 
whence  he  united  within  himself  all  civil  and 
religious  power,  and  was  regarded  as  perfect.  He 
was  aided  by  a  host  of  officials,  themselves  under 
strict  inspectors,  and  everything  was  regulated  to 
the  minutest  detail ;  in  the  giving  of  tribute,  for 
instance,  the  natives  of  Pasto,  being  deemed  stupid 
and  dirty,  were  required  to  contribute  at  least 
some  quota  in  the  form  of  a  levy  of  vermin. 
Poverty  and  idleness  were  as  impossible  as  avarice; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  socialism  of  the  Inca's 
State  stifled  all  initiative  and  all  personal  en- 
deavour, placing  everything  on  one  dead,  though 
relatively  loftj-,  level.      Land,   for  instance,  was 
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apportioned  by  the  State  to  the  imlividuul  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  his  family,  and  the  allotment 
was  changed  annually  accurdinj;  to  the  change  of 
his  circumstances — a  usage  wiiich  also  appears 
elsewhere,  as  among  the  Brazilians  and  Huron. 
Labour  was  required  of  all — even  chililren  of  live 
had  their  appointed  tasks — and  this  labour  was  as 
meticuloui.ly  regulated  as  were  clothing,  foud,  the 
care  of  strangers,  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  orphans 
and  widows.  The  succession  to  the  Incaship,  as 
well  as  to  the  principal  olhces  of  State,  was  in 
general — though  there  were  exceptions,  and  tlie 
authorities  are  not  altogether  in  agreement — by 
inheritance  in  the  male  line. 

Obedience  to  law  was  a  marked  characteristic 
of  the  Peruvians,  particularly  as  law  was  of  divine 
origin,  and  violation  of  it  was  believed  to  bring 
the  wrath  of  the  gods  upon  the  land.  The  judges, 
who  were  supervised  bj'  inspectors  and  obliged  to 
give  Jin  account  of  their  atlministratiou,  were  bound 
by  deUnite  laws,  and  from  their  decisions  there 
was  no  appeal,  although  the  more  important  cases 
were  tried  before  the  higher  oliicials,  e.g.  provincial 
governors.  The  severity  of  punishment  was  miti- 
gated by  alleviating  circumstances,  such  as  a  first 
ofience,  provoked  murder,  or  theft  because  of  ne- 
cessity ;  parents  shared  in  punishment  for  oli'ences 
committed  by  their  children,  and  sometimes  the 
superior  was  made  a  co-defendant  with  his  inferior. 
On  the  other  hand,  men  of  rank  were  punished 
more  severely  than  the  ordinary  citiy.en  ;  e.g.,  if 
one  of  the  Inca's  retinue  committed  the  smallest 
theft,  he  suffered  death. 

The  death  penalty  was  freely  inflicted,  as  for 
abortion,  immorality,  adulterj',  murder,  ordinary 
theft,  sorcery  (the  sorcerer's  entire  family  being 
extirpated),  fornication  by  a  vestal  of  the  sun  (her 
lover  and  her  whole  kindred  suffering  with  her), 
blasphemy  of  the  sun,  cursing  the  Inca,  bridge- 
burning,  etc. ;  lesser  offences  were  punished  with 
imprisonment ;  idlers  were  flogged  ;  and  even  lying 
and  slovenly  housekeeping  were  visited  with  legal 
penalties. 

The  Chibcha  ruler  possessed  despotic  power. 
Succession  passed  lirst  to  the  sister's  son,  or,  in 
default  of  him,  to  the  deceased  ruler's  brother. 
The  laws  were  severe,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  fines  Avliich  they  levied,  herebj-  enriching 
the  roj'al  treasury.  Death  was  the  penalty  for 
murder,  rape  (if  the  culprit  was  married,  his  wife 
might  be  exposed  to  double  the  outrage  which  he 
had  committed),  incest,  sodomy,  and  cowardice  in 
war  (in  the  latter  event  the  coward  might  instead 
be  forced  to  wear  women's  clothing).  The  thief 
was  blinded ;  and  other  forms  of  mutilation  are 
also  mentioned  as  penalties.  The  nobles  usually 
suffered  degrading  punishments,  such  as  shearing 
off  of  the  hair  or  Hogging  by  their  wives. 

Literature. — A  complete  survey  of  American  law  could  be 
gained  only  by  study  of  all  the  material  thus  far  accessible  on 
the  peoples  dwelling  in  the  Americas.  The  chief  summaries — 
by  no  means  exhaustive — are  the  following :  C.  F.  P.  von 
Martius,  Von  dem  RechlszxLstande  nnter  den  L'reinwohnern 
Brasiliens,  Munich,  1832  ;  J.  Kohler,  Hecht  der  Azteken,  Stutt- 
gart, 1892,  '  Ueber  das  Recht  der  Goajiroindianer,'  ZVRW  vii. 
[1887]  381-384,  '  Die  Rechte  der  Urvolker  Nonlamerikas.'ift.  xii. 
[1895]  354-416  ;  M.  Schmidt,  '  i^ber  das  Reclit  der  tropischen 
Naturvolker  Siidamerikas,"  ib.  xiii.  [18:i',)]  2S0-318  ;  T.  Waitz, 
Anthropol.  der  Naturvolker,  iv.  [Leipzig,  1864]  404-417  (for 
Peru) ;  H.  H.  Bancroft,  SR,  San  Francisco,  1882-«3,  iL  133  ff., 
433-472  (for  Mexico),  630-660  (for  Central  America).  Much 
material,  with  references,  is  scattered  throughout  A.  H.  Post, 
Grundriss  der  ethnolog.  Jurispnidenz,  Oldenburg  and  Leipzig, 

1894-95.  Louis  H.  Gray. 

LAW  (Babylonian). — Babylonian  law  naturally 
was  based  upon  ancient  custom.  The  origin  of 
such  custom,  however,  is  often  hidden  from  us  in 
the  mists  of  antiquity.  We  may  legitimately 
argue  back  from  historic  conditions  to  the  pre- 
historic  implications,    but    the    methods   usually 
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I  adojjted  are  gue-sses  in  the  dark.     The  invention 

of  writing  and   the   use   of  clay   as   the   writing 

I  material  have  combined  to  preserve  documentary 

!  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  old  consuetudinary 

I  law  of    Babylonia   to  a  very  remarkable   degree. 

I  The    disputes    which    arose    among    the    ancient 

I  Babylonians  were  settled  by  a  court  consisting  of 

judges  and  a  group  of  assessors,  the  elders  of  the 

city.      In   the   times  of  a  settled   monarchy   the 

judges  were  recognized,  if  not  appointed,  by  the 

king,    and    ultimate    ai)i)eal   was    made    to   him. 

Their  decisions,  if  not  revoked  on  ai)peal,  carried 

the  weight  of  his  authority  as  viceregent  of  the 

god — just  as  in  earlier  times  human  judges  had 

declared  the  decision  of  the  divine  judge  of  men. 

Ultimately,  therefore,  judicial  deci.-ion  antl  roj-al 

enactment  were  a  divine  law  ;  Babylonian  law  ran 

in  the  name  of  God. 

The  population  of  Babylonia  was  in  all  but  tlie 
very  earliest  times  a  mixture  of  races.  Racial 
customs  must  in  early  times  have  been  divcr.se  and 
conflicting.  The  earliest  peojile  whose  monuments 
have  reached  us  are  known  as  Sumerians  (see  art. 
Bauylonlvns  and  Assyrians).  They  were  early 
in  contact  with,  and  influenced  by,  Semitic  folk. 
When  invasion  and  conquest  by  successive  waves 
of  immigration  had  blended  these  races,  they 
were  subjected  to  further  inroads  by  the  Hittit«s, 
Kassites,  Assyrians,  Aramteans,  Chaldieans,  Per- 
sians, and  even  Greeks.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  life  of  the  people  had  assumed  a  very 
stable  form,  and  neither  law  nor  custom  sutt'ered 
much  change.  This  conservatism  was  largely  due 
to  the  high  degree  of  justice  and  the  exact  suita- 
bility to  local  conditions  which  the  law  had  reached 
by  the  time  of  the  1st  dynasty  of  Babylon,  whose 
sixth  monarch,  the  celebrated  conqueror  and  law- 
giver, ^ammurabi,  promulgated  a  code  of  laws 
known  by  his  name  as  the  Code  of  Hammurabi. ^ 

Certain  customs  which  had  grown  up  under  the 
oppressive  rulers  in  Sumerian  times  were  abrogated 
in  favour  of  easier  and  fairer  regulations  by  a 
series  of  enactments  which  are  sometimes  called 
the  Code  of  Urukagina,  after  the  monarch  who 
claimed  thereby  to  have  relieved  his  people  of  the 
exactions  of  the  royal  tax-gatherers  and  priests. 
The  rulers  themselves  and  a  host  of  their  otHcials 
had  ground  down  the  people  by  fees  and  lines  for 
legal  matters  such  as  divorce,  marriage,  or  burial. 
To  a  considerable  extent  this  was  a  legal  reform  ; 
but,  e.g.,  while  Urukagina  abolished  the  fee 
demanued  for  divorce  in  former  times,  he  has  left 
us  no  statement  of  the  conditions  on  which  divorce 
was  to  be  obtained  in  future.  His  reformation 
did  away  with  abuses  and  restored  the  laws  of 
God,  but  his  record  of  it  allords  little  information 
as  to  what  those  laws  had  been. 

As  it  is  probable  that  the  Sumerians,  over 
whom  Urukagina  ruled  in  the  South  of  Babj'lonia, 
regained  after  his  reforms  their  own  native  customs, 
uninfluenced  by  the  Semitic  peoples  soon  (about 
20  years  later)  to  rise  to  empire  in  the  North 
under  Sargon  of  Akkad,  we  must  deplore  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  treat  the  Code  of  Urukagina  with 
adequate  fullness  as  an  authority  for  Sumerian 
law.  When  Sargon  conquered  the  South,  we  may 
assume  that  great  changes  took  place  there,  but 
we  have  evidence  that  the  Sumerian  law  was 
adojited,  in  a  great  measure  unchanged,  by  the 
Semitic  invaders.  Their  very  law-terms  were 
taken  over.  Even  when  the  bulk  of  the  legal 
document  was  written  in  Semitic,  Sumerian  words 
and  phrases  were  adopted  unchanged,  and  800  years 
later  appear  even  in  tlie  Code  of  yammurabi.  The 
u.se  of  Sumerian  as  a  language  for  legal  documents 
in  Southern  cities  such  as  Nippur  survived  the 
1st  dynasty  of  Babylon. 

1  This  we  shall  usxtally  quote  as  '  the  Code.' 
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We  must  therefore  bear  in  mind  that  Babylonian 
law  has  its  roots  in  Sumerian  soil ;  and,  while 
Semitic  customs  were  retained  where  race  preju- 
dices or  religious  needs  demanded,  the  laws  which 
regulated  the  settled  civilization  of  the  community 
were  due  to  economic  necessity  rather  than  to 
racial  characteristics.  They  had  been  elaborated 
by  Sunierians,  but  Semites  assimilated  them  as 
too  valuable  to  alter  or  discard.  The  Code  of 
Hammurabi  embodies  the  judgments  of  a  long 
series  of  judges  acquainted  witii  an  already  formu- 
lated system  of  law  which  had  considered  most  of 
tiie  points  involved  in  their  decisions.  Perhaps 
the  need  for  any  further  enactments  arose  from 
the  conflict  between  ancient  law  as  found  in  the 
land  and  a  recent  custom  due  to  the  modifications 
introduced  by  the  new  race.  For  the  dynasty  to 
which  Hammurabi  belonged  rose  to  power  as  the 
result  of  a  fresh  immigration  of  a  Semitic  folk 
called  '  Amorites.'  The  Semitic  speech  already  in 
use  in  Babylonia  was  known  as  Akkadian,  but 
that  of  the  new-comers  showed  marked  ditterences 
from  it  and  affinities  with  the  Western  dialects. 
We  may  assume  that  customs  marked  by  similar 
affinities  came  in  with  it. 

Hence  we  cannot  claim  even  racial  purity  for 
Babylonian  law.  It  is  the  product  of  the  interplay 
of  many  peoples.  It  would  be  a  task  outside  our 
limits  to  attempt  to  unravel  the  threads  which  are 
easily  discernible  in  its  te.xture  —  even  if  the 
materials  for  judging  of  their  composition  were 
available. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Semitic  scribes  who 
adopted  the  Sumerian  methods  of  writing  compiled 
extensive  lists  of  words  and  phrases,  such  as  would 
occur  in  legal  documents,  and  attached  Semitic 
renderings.  These  lists  have  naturally  proved  of 
great  assistance  in  reading  the  Sumerian  portions 
of  the  many  thousands  of  legal  documents,  such  as 
conveyances,  deeds  of  sale,  leases,  bonds,  marriage 
settlements,  receipts,  and  other  memoranda,  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  They  were  obviously 
drawn  up  to  assist  young  lawyers,  who  were  to 
become  notaries.  By  a  happy  accident  one  scribe 
has  preserved  what  looks  like  an  extract  from  a 
code  and  has  been  called  the  '  Sumerian  Family 
Laws'  (see  ERE  iv.  257,  v.  447). 

The  great  Code  of  Hammurabi  was  often  copied 
even  at  the  time  when  promulgated,  and  copies 
were  made  for  the  library  of  Ashurbanipal,  king 
of  Assyria  (668-626  B.C.),  which  reproduce  its 
decrees  with  marvellous  fidelity  1200  years  later. 
Copies,  made  in  Babylonia,  of  even  later  times, 
exist.  They  were  divided  into  books,  or  chapters, 
and  read  and  commented  upon  almost  to  the  end 
of  Babylonian  power.  But  copies  of  other  later 
laws  also  exist,  which  show  marked  changes. 
The  legal  documents  of  the  Chaldsean  period  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  and  his  successors  also  show 
changes.  We  may,  for  want  of  a  more  precise 
term,  call  this  Neo-Babylonian  law. 

With  the  details  of  a  citizen's  rights  and  obli- 
gations we  are  not  well  acquainted.  Much  is 
assumed  in  the  Code  as  well  known  which  we 
would  gladly  be  told  explicitly.  The  Code  recog- 
nizes the  amelu,  a  free-born  person  of  high  birth 
and  standing,  tlie  mushkemi,  free,  but  of  lower 
rank,  and  the  wardu,  slave.  These  three  great 
classes  were  separately  treated.  A  slave  could  be 
sold  or  pledged,  and  had  no  wage  for  his  services. 
If  injured  by  a  third  person,  his  injury  was 
assessed  and  the  offender  fined,  but  the  fine  went 
to  his  master.  The  master  seems  to  have  had  the 
power  to  punish  him,  but  not  to  kill  him,  though 
he  might  brand  him.  The  master  clothed  and  fed 
him,  and  he  had  a  right  to  three  days'  cessation 
from  labour  a  month,  at  any  rate  in  some  cases. 
He  might  acquire  property  and  even  marry  a  free 


woman.  He  could  buy  his  freedom  and  sometimes 
was  freed  by  adoption.  The  slave  girl  often  bore 
children  to  her  master,  but  acquired  rights 
thereby,  so  that  she  could  not  be  sold  outright, 
and  even  when  insolent  to  her  mistress  could  only 
be  reduced  to  slave  rank  again,  and  was  free  in 
any  case  on  her  master's  death.  The  slave  went 
freely  about  the  city  and  district,  but  was  strictly 
guarded  against  flight.  Any  one  who  captured  a 
runaway  slave  and  restored  him  to  his  master  was 
entitled  to  a  fixed  reward.  To  harbour  a  slave  or 
connive  at  his  flight  was  severely  punished.  To 
obliterate  the  slave- brand  was  treated  as  theft. 

Some  slaves,  possibly  captives  in  war,  were 
owned  subject  to  a  fixed  period  of  State  service, 
extending  to  four  or  five  yearly  terms,  either  for 
war  or  for  public  works. 

The  status  of  a  mushkenu  was  that  of  a  plebeian. 
It  may  well  have  embraced  the  whole  population, 
not  of  noble  birth,  who  yet  were  free.  The  legal 
documents  rarely  refer  to  such  members  of  the 
community  except  to  name  the  quarter  of  the  city 
where  they  dwelt.  Injury  done  to  them  was 
punished  more  severely  than  injury  done  to  a 
slave,  but  less  severely  than  injury  to  an  amelu. 
But  the  mushkenu  had  less  to  pay  for  his  crimes 
than  a  noble  would,  just  as  his  ofl'ering  was  less  in 
the  temple.  In  all  other  respects  he  was  free,  and 
in  many  laws  he  is  included  among  the  amAlu, 
being  named  solely  when  treated  as  distinct. 

The  mnSlu  was  properly  a  man  of  family,  his 
genealogy  being  enrolled,  his  birth,  marriage,  and 
death  being  subjects  of  registration,  and  he  was 
by  strict  interpretation  an  aristocrat — a  title  borne 
by  the  king  himself.  His  status  covered  not  only 
the  rich  proprietors,  but  also  the  military,  priestly, 
and  professional  classes.  Gilds  of  artificers  existed, 
and  had  special  quarters  in  which  they  usually 
dwelt.  They  were  inter  -  connected  by  family 
relations,  but  admitted  as  apprentices  both  slaves 
and  freemen.  Nevertheless,  they  ranked  as 
a7nelu. 

The  king  was  in  theory  a  benevolent  despot, 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  land  depended  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  on  his  powers  of  hard  work 
and  organization.  He  took  cognizance  of  all  sorts 
of  affairs  throughout  his  kingdom  —  oppression, 
distress,  neglect  of  officials,  building,  sheep- 
shearings,  and  movements  of  supplies,  as  well  as 
military  measures.  Above  all,  he  was  the  source 
of  justice  and  the  fount  of  honour.  He  had  long 
ceased  to  be  owner  of  all  land,  thougli  conquest 
made  him  owner  of  much  territory,  especially  the 
land  of  those  killed  in  battle.  He  had  his  own 
estates  as  a  private  person  as  well  as  entailed 
endowments,  as  also  had  the  great  olficers  of  State. 
But  he  had  to  buy  like  a  private  individual  if  he 
wished  for  more,  or  at  any  rate  compensate  at 
market  price  those  whom  he  displaced.  In  most 
cities  there  was  a  palace  which  was  usually 
occupied  by  his  viceroy,  or  by  a  local  magnate. 
Thus  the  rabidnu,  or  city  mayor,  had  his  palace. 
It  was  a  hereditary  office  subject  to  royal 
approval. 

Under  the  1st  dynasty  a  great  many  military  or 
feudal  retainers  were  settled  in  the  land.  To  each 
was  assigned  a  definite  holding  of  field,  house, 
and  garden,  together  with  some  stock,  for  which 
he  owed  service.  The  service  was  '  the  king's 
errand,'  whether  for  war,  garrison  duty,  postal 
duty,  or  command  of  troops  or  of  gangs  of  work 
men  on  the  corvee.  The  holding  was  inalienable, 
but  refusal  to  go  on  the  king's  errand  forfeited 
it  and  life  together.  It  was  carefully  protected 
from  oppression  or  the  encroachments  of  higher 
officials,  and  was  reserved  for  its  holder  if  he 
returned  from  foreign  service  within  three  years. 
If  he  had  a  son  able  to  manage  it  in  his  father's 
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absence,  it  was  entnisUd  to  him  ;  if  nut,  tlie  duty 
was  delegated  to  a  locum  icnciis,  one-third  being 
reserved  to  the  liolders  family.  Neglect  on  iiis 
own  part  to  manage  it  forfeited  the  liolding.  If 
such  a  feudal  tenant  was  taken  captive  abroad,  he 
was  ransomcil  at  his  own  expense,  but,  in  default 
of  means  to  ransom  himself,  his  city  was  bouiul  to 
ransom  liim,  and,  if  that  failed,  the  State  did  so. 

Such  feudal  tenants  were  captains,  or  at  least 
sergeants,  in  the  army  and  taskmasters  on  the 
corvee.  All  able-bodied  men  were  liable  to  serve 
on  both  accounts,  with  the  e.xception  of  temple 
servants,  shepherds,  stewards  on  estates,  palace 
servants,  ami  those  whose  service  was  essential  at 
home.  In  the  course  of  time  military  service  was 
commuted  forpa^'ment,  or  a  group  ol  families  was 
called  upon  to  provide  and  maintain  a  soldier, 
while  the  State  found  him  arms.  As  early  as  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  a  definite  area  of  land  was  required 
to  furnish  a  bowman  and  his  attendant  pikeman, 
and  was  known  as  a  '  bow'  of  land.  These  were 
grouped  in  tens  and  hundreds.  Later,  a  horseman 
with  his  equipment  was  due  from  certain  estates. 

Closely  allied  with  this  military  tenure  was  that 
of  a  shiikha,  whose  ollice  is  not  entirely  clear.  He 
was  a  '  catcher,'  but  whether  of  lish  or  men  is  not 
certain.  If  the  former,  lisheries  were  State  pro- 
perty ;  if  the  latter,  he  was  a  sort  of  policeman. 
Subject  to  his  service,  whatever  it  was,  he  held 
lands  on  the  same  terms  from  the  king.  Other 
lands  were  held  on  condition  of  pajdng  rent  or 
tribute.  The  latter  was  due  from  holders  of  con- 
quered lands.  The  king  often  rewarded  his  faith- 
ful subjects  by  grants  of  lands,  and  might  further 
exempt  such  estates  from  State  obligations. 

Riparian  owners  had  liabilities  to  furnish  work 
to  keep  open  or  repair  the  canals,  bridges,  quays, 
etc.  These  public  works  were  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  a  king,  a  temple,  or  some  public  bene- 
factor, but  the  beneficiaries  were  responsible  for 
their  upkeep. 

The  State  claimed  also  fixed  rates  of  all  crops, 
stock,  etc.  Every  city  had  its  own  octroi,  customs, 
ferry  dues,  and  highway  and  water  rates,  levied 
on  all  but  its  own  citizens.  Each  city  claimed 
some  special  rights ;  thus  a  burgher  of  Nippur 
could  not  be  pressed  for  the  army  ;  Asshur  was 
exempt  from  the  corvie ;  and  every  citizen  of 
Babylon  had  the  right  to  trial  even  if  caught  at 
burglary.  We  happen  to  know  of  these  facts 
accidentally,  but  probably  most  cities  preserved 
laws  distinct  from  the  Code. 

The  king's  messengers  in  peace,  and  a  general 
or  Jevy-master  in  time  of  war,  could  commandeer 
horses,  fodder,  cattle,  grain,  vehicles,  etc.,  giving  a 
receipt  to  the  victim  which  ensured  their  return  or 
compensation.  Apparently  the  temple  treasuries, 
which  received  a  share  of  the  spoil  taken  in  war, 
were  called  upon  to  furnish  means  for  war,  the 
king  borrowing  of  them  and  sometimes  returning 
the  loan.  Later  we  find  the  palace  acting  as 
treasury  and  arsenal  also. 

The  temple  was  a  most  important  factor  in  Baby- 
lonian citj'  life.  The  gotl,  in  theory,  owned  all 
the  land,  and  every  holder  paid  a  tribute  or  rent 
to  the  city-god.  The  holders  were,  of  course, 
members  of  the  clan  or  association  of  people  who 
had  settled  the  city  and  built  the  temple.  These 
and  their  descendants  also  had  the  right  to  furnish 
its  priests,  who  inherited  shares  of  the  right  to 
minister  in  tlie  temple  ;  and  i)roHt  by  its  revenues 
became  a  valuable  species  of  property,  freely  sold 
or  leased,  but  entailed  to  certain  lines  of  succession. 
The  tribute  to  the  temple  from  those  who  held  its 
lands  was  early  commuted  to  a  tithe  of  all  pro- 
duce of  the  lands.  But  many  holders  had  in- 
herited the  right  to  share  this  revenue.  Private 
ownership  of  land  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact 


that  a  man  inherited  land  on  which  he  paid  tithe 
ultimately  to  himself.  Conquest  ami  commercial 
arrangements  gradually  dissolved  old  obligations, 
and  estates  were  freed  by  charter  ;  but,  while  much 
land  became  private  property,  much  was  always 
entailed,  or  subject  to  redemi)tiun  by  next  of  kin. 
The  templt;  also  always  retained  much  in  its  own 
possession,  and  acted  as  a  large  land-owner.  It 
owned  great  herds  of  cattle  and  Hocks  of  sheep 
and  goats ;  it  made  up  raw  stuli",  especially  into 
garments  ;  anil  it  lent  freely  to  those  in  necessity 
and  on  security,  both  with  and  without  interest. 
Naturally  the  temi)le  grew  rich  and  employed  large 
numbers  of  servants.  The  convents  or  cloisters 
of  vowed  women  made  the  same  ju-ogress,  till  the 
temples  and  allied  institutions  became  much  like 
the  monasteries  in  mediieval  towns. 

Doubtless  the  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  monarch  and  consequent  centrali- 
zation, coupled  with  incessant  intercourse,  gradu- 
ally tended  to  break  down  local  and  city  custom 
and  make  for  uniformity.  But  there  were  other 
important  factors. 

A  principle  which  had  established  itself  through 
ages  of  commercial  activity  was  that  of  contract. 
If  parties  could  agree,  they  made  a  contract.  Their 
deed  of  agreement  was  drawn  up  by  a  notary 
public,  conlirmed  by  an  oath  taken  in  the  temple, 
and  duly  sealed  by  the  parties  in  the  presence  of 
witnes.ses,  who  often  aHixed  their  own  seals  also. 
These  witnesses  were  usually  neighbours  or  col- 
laterally interested  parties.  The  manner  in  which 
such  a  contract  was  executed  excluded  as  a  rule 
any  illegality  or  impiety.  A  clause  was  often 
appended,  by  which  the  parties  bound  themselves, 
in  case  of  breach  of  contract,  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  king.  The  Code  constituted  such 
a  decision  in  all  the  cases  with  which  it  dealt. 

In  case  of  a  breach  of  contract,  the  injured  party  brought  a 
suit  before  a  court  consistiiiij  of  one  or  more  judj,'es,  toj;etl:c  r 
with  the  elders  of  the  city  as  assessors.  A  most  important 
feature  of  procedure  was  tlie  production  of  the  contract  and  the 
witnesses  to  it.  The  contract  was  usually  executed  in  duplicate, 
each  party  taking  a  copy,  while  the  notary  often  held  a  further 
draft  or  third  copy.  To  secure  the  deed  from  being  tampered 
with,  it  was  usually  cnclosied  in  a  cover  or  envelope,  also  of  clay. 
The  envelope  was  inscribed  with  a  cojjy  of  the  document  and 
fuUy  sealed.  While  it  would  have  bet-n  easy  to  falsify  either 
deed  or  envelope,  both  beinp  often  of  unburnt  but  sun-dried 
clay,  it  was  impossible  to  reproduce  both  with  their  seals.  The 
envelope  might  be  tampered  with,  but  the  interior  could  not  be. 
The  judges  in  delivering  judgment  declared  that  they  had  seen 
and  inspected  the  contract,  and  only  rarely  set  it  aside,  and 
then  only  on  grounds  of  mistake  in  fact,  in  some  cases,  suit 
was  made  to  certify  a  fresh  copy  where  the  original  had  been 
lost,  in  which  case  the  original  was  declared  invalid,  and 
ordered  to  be  destroyed  if  found.  After  the  contract  was  ful- 
filled, as  when  a  loan  was  repaid,  both  copies  were  destroyed  ; 
and  if,  for  any  cause,  one  was  not  producible,  an  order  was 
issued  and  recorded  that  whenever  found  it  was  to  be  destroyed. 

The  Code  recognizes  this  practically  universal 
habit  of  contract  and  the  use  of  writing  to  embody 
agreements.  It  even  insists  on  it,  as  when  it 
declares  that  without  marriage  bonds  a  woman  is 
no  wife,  or  that  no  money  or  goods  can  be  brought 
into  account  for  which  written  receipt  had  not  been 
given  and  was  now  produced.  It  was  seldom  that 
a  contract  was  repudiated  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  been  originally  illegal. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  Code  lays  down  that  a 
man  who  is  in  debt  shall  not  hand  over  his  land 
and  crops  to  his  creditor  unconditionally,  even  if 
the  creditor  is  willing  to  speculate  on  the  future 
yield,  but  must  himself  husband  the  crop  and  pay 
oiF  his  debt  from  the  produce.  This  was  intended 
to  check  the  ruinous  habit  of  borrowing  on  security 
of  future  crops,  by  which  the  debtor  might  pay 
dear  for  temporarj'  accommodation  or  a  lender  Io.':e 
his  money  through  a  failure  in  crop. 

Consequently,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
Code  merely  embodied  contemporary  custom  or  old- 
established  precedents.  It  constituted  a  standard 
appeal.     It  did  not  prevent  contracts   (many  of 
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which  have  come  down  to  us),  which  were  volun- 
tarily entered  u[)on,  from  being  sustained  by  the 
court  and  carried  out.  It  did  set  u])  a  standard 
which  subsequent  practice  gradually  accepted. 
Even  its  criminal  clauses  were  not  at  once  en- 
forced. In  many  cases  they  really  define  a  maxi- 
mum penalty  or  minimum  wage,  but  the  judges 
used  their  discretion  as  to  its  exaction. 

The  Code  recognized  the  power  of  the  oath, 
especially  in  cases  where  guilt  turned  on  intention. 
A  man  who  struck  a  fatal  blow  could  purge  him- 
self of  murderous  intent  by  oath.  In  a  deeply 
religious  community  fear  of  divine  wrath  con- 
stituted a  strong  security  against  the  violation  of 
an  oath.  The  witnesses  as  well  as  the  parties 
were  put  on  oath.  In  many  cases  it  was  left  to 
this  '  fear  of  God '  or  '  conscience '  to  secure  justice 
between  men  ;  but  the  written  specihcation  of  the 
form  which  justice  should  take  was  a  great  step 
in  advance. 

In  early  times  an  oath  '  by  the  king '  alone  is 
quite  frequent.  In  all  cases  the  oath  by  the  local 
god  is  usual.  When  Babylon  became  the  metro- 
polis, Marduk,  the  city-god  of  Babylon,  was  usually 
associated  with  the  local  god  and  tlie  king  in  oaths. 
The  form  of  the  oath  is  usually  '  he,  or  they,  singly 
or  both  together,  swore  by  (lit.  took  the  name  of) 
such  and  such  god  or  king.'  Rarely  is  the  purport 
of  the  oath  given.  It  was  '  not  to  repudiate  the 
contract,'  whether  by  default  or  by  raising  a  plea 
on  its  terms.  What  form  the  divine  vengeance  on 
the  faithless  would  take  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  '  the 
god's  evil.'  When  kings  called  down  the  curses 
of  the  gods  on  the  malefactor  who  should  contra- 
vene their  orders,  or  deface  their  monuments,  they 
were  extraordinarily  explicit  and  exhaustive  as  to 
the  evil  consequences  to  follow ;  but  this  was  to 
deter  from  wrong  any  who  should  purpose  its 
commission.  The  oath  was  a  personal  acceptance 
of  obligation,  not  a  fulmination  against  unknown 
wrong-doers.  The  agent  who  was  robbed  was  put 
on  oath  as  to  his  loss.  The  buyer  of  a  slave  abroad 
had  to  take  oath  as  to  his  price. 

Crimes  and  their  punishments  are  dealt  with  in 
a  separate  article  by  T.  G.  Pinches  (vol.  iv.  pp. 
257-260),  to  which  reference  should  be  made. 
Very  little  evidence  of  crime  beyond  breach  of 
contract  can  be  expected  from  the  deeds  or  bonds, 
but  a  number  of  legal  decisions,  laid  down  in  special 
cases,  have  been  preserved.  For  the  most  part, 
these  do  not  state  the  nature  of  the  suit,  only  the 
result  and  verdict  of  the  court.  The  plaintiff  seems 
always  to  have  brought  his  complaint,  '  captured ' 
his  defendant,  and  found  judges,  and  each  then  con- 
ducted his  own  case.  Written  pleas  and  answers 
were  put  in,  but  advocates  are  not  mentioned. 
We  find  orders  given  to  defendants  to  appear 
and  answer  the  charge.  As  the  decisions  are 
drawn,  the  plaintiff  usually  wins.  But  this  is 
deceptive,  for  both  parties  were  regarded  as 
plaintiffs  ;  each  party  brought  the  other  into  court. 
The  decision  as  stated  thus  makes  the  winner 
appear  to  have  been  plaintiff.  The  parties  could 
demand  the  venue  to  be  changed  so  tliat  the  case 
should  be  tried  in  their  own  city.  In  any  case  we 
hear  of  many  local  courts.  The  unsuccessful  suitor 
was  often  degraded  to  slave  status,  but,  except  that 
he  had  lied  or  borne  false  witness,  no  ground  for 
this  punishment  is  stated,  and  he  paid  damages 
also. 

In  the  Code  no  punishment  is  assigned  to  murder. 
We  may  assume  that  this  was  left  to  the  avenger 
of  blood,  but  can  only  argue  from  silence.  We 
are  also  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  agency  for  the 
execution  of  judgment.  As,  however,  a  man  was 
to  be  scourged  '  in  the  assembly,'  we  may  assume 
a  general  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  local 
assembly  for  execution.     In  two  cases  the  Code 


specifies  that  the  punishment  shall  be  executed  on 
tlie  scene  of  the  crime :  a  thief  at  a  fire  shall  be 
thrown  into  it,  and  a  burglar  is  to  be  gibbeted 
opposite  the  breach  that  he  made  in  the  house 
which  he  broke  into. 

The  power  of  the  king  to  over-ride  the  decision  of 
the  local  court  is  implied  by  the  Letters  of  Hammu- 
rabi summoning  certain  cases,  including  the  judges 
and  witnesses,  as  well  as  the  parties,  to  his  judg- 
ment-seat. But  the  Code  mentions  the  royal  pardon 
only  in  the  one  case  of  an  adulterer  when  the  injured 
husband  has  already  condoned  the  offence  by  par- 
doning his  wife. 

Corporate  responsibility  is  seen  in  the  fine  in- 
flicted on  a  burgh  or  parish  for  murder  or  robbery 
within  its  confines,  and  as  compensation  to  the 
sufferer  or  his  family.  This  was  imposed  in  cases 
where  the  malefactor  was  not  produced. 

Private  property  in  land  was  the  rule,  but  subject 
to  the  State  dues  and  obligations.  There  were 
usually  a  number  of  consents  and  pre-emptions  to 
be  considered  on  a  proposal  to  transfer  ownership. 
Not  all  obligations  went  v/ith  the  land ;  a  sale 
might  transfer  the  estate  to  another  official's 
sphere  and  so  be  a  detriment  to  the  previous  over- 
lord. Hence  a  State  official,  the  city,  the  county, 
or  parish,  so  to  speak,  the  levy-master  or  recruiting 
sergeant,  all  might  have  claims.  Sometimes  gover- 
nors of  a  district  enforced  its  transfer  to  a  different 
land-group,  or  alienated  land  from  a  tempie,  or 
included  it  in  their  own  subdivision.  This  was 
usually  regarded  as  a  wrong,  and  the  king  was 
appealed  to  for  reversal  of  the  transfer.  A  new 
owner  was  usually  bound  to  take  up  tlie  State 
obligation.  Koyal  charters  in  granting  an  estate 
as  reward  for  signal  services  to  the  State  often  gave 
exemption  iii  perpetuity  from  State  obligations. 

A  very  interesting  form  of  property  was  the 
right  to  income  for  the  receipts  at  a  certain  door 
of  the  temple,  or  to  exercise  certain  functions  in 
the  temple  itself.  The  right  was  entailed,  and  so 
often  came  into  possession  of  a  woman  or  other 
person  who  could  hold  but  not  exercise  it,  or  merely 
did  not  see  fit  to  do  so.  The  right  was  then  pledged, 
or  sold,  to  others,  but  reverted  to  legal  heirs  on  the 
death  of  the  beneficiary. 

The  Code  recognizes  many  ways  of  disposal  of 
property:  sale,  barter,  gift,  dedication,  lease,  loan, 
pledge,  deposit,  and  testamentary  disposition,  all 
of  which  were  primarily  matters  of  contract.  Sale 
was  the  delivery  of  the  purchase  in  exchange  for 
the  price  agreed  upon.  In  the  case  of  real  estate, 
delivery  was  symbolized  by  handing  over  a  staff, 
or  the  key  of  a  house,  or  later  the  deed  of  con- 
veyance. Estates  were  often  exchanged,  the 
difference  in  value,  if  any,  being  paid  in  money. 
Money  payments  might  be  made  in  silver,  or  its 
equivalent  in  corn  or  other  natural  produce. 
Credit  was  given  for  the  remainder  of  a  price  not 
paid  in  full,  but  was  treated  as  a  loan  from  the 
seller  to  the  purchaser,  who  gave  a  bond  for  it. 
The  Code  allows  no  claim  unsubstantiated  by  a 
duly  executed  deed.  The  buyer  had  to  convince 
himself  of  the  seller's  title.  He  might  demand 
guarantees  against  State  obligations  or  against  a 
creditor  who  had  lent  money  on  the  estate.  The  Code 
insists  that  he  should  himself  discharge  the  State 
liabilities.  Certain  feudal  holdings  could  not  be 
sold  or  exchanged,  and,  if  a  purchaser  claimed  to 
have  acquired  such,  he  had  to  return  the  estate, 
and  in  addition  forfeit  the  consideration  which  he 
had  given  for  it.  The  next  of  kin  might  exercise 
his  right  of  redemption,  if  it  came  under  the  head 
of  bit  abiiu,  lit.  'his  father's  house,'  i.e.  if  the 
seller  had  inherited  the  propert3^  If  a  man  bought 
or  received  on  pledge  or  deposit  from  a  slave  or  a 
minor  without  written  power  of  attorney  to  disj)Ose 
of  the  property,  it  was  by  the  Code  fraudulent 
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possession ;  lie  was  accouiitod  a  thief,  and  was 
obii^'ed  not  onlj'  to  restore  ami  forfeit  the  con- 
sideration given,  but  also  to  lose  his  life.  Attempts 
to  upset  a  sale  were  rarely  successful,  hut  their 
occurrence  shows  that  a  buyer  needed  to  exercise 
caution. 

In  the  case  of  goods,  exchange  of  receipts  was  the  rule.  The 
buyer  of  a  slave  u'iiially  exacted  a  ijuaraiitee  that  he  would  not 
develop  disease,  especially  the  dreaded  bennn — a  disease  not 
yet  clearly  identified,  but  having  a  lon<f  period  of  incui  :^ion, 
possibly  of  100  dajs.  The  seller  also  stipulated  for  a  lixed 
period  of  rest  or  abstinence  from  labour  for  his  slave,  three 
nays  a  month  in  some  cases.  He  miprht  (guarantee  against  the 
slave  beiii'.;  recalcitrant,  against  desertion,  obligation  to  State 
service,  and  other  depreciations  in  value.  These  all  came  under 
the  head  of  sartu,  lit.  'blame'  or  'fine,'  and  were  matters  of 
contract,  and  the  buyer  probablj'  could  not  repudiate  his  pur- 
chase on  their  account  unless  guarded  by  contract.  But  the 
Code  expressly  annuls  his  purchase  for  him  if  the  slave  develops 
bennu  within  a  month,  and  awards  him  return  of  the  price  paid. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  makes  the  seller  responsible  for  any  claim 
made  on  (he  slave  after  sale.  If  slaves  were  bought  abroad  and, 
when  delivered  to  the  buyer  in  Babylonia,  turned  out  to  be  the 
lost  or  fugitive  property  of  a  Dabylonian,  they  were,  if  native 
Bab3'lonians,  to  be  set  free.  If  they  were  foreigners,  they  were 
to  be  given  over  to  their  former  owners  for  the  same  price  as 
paid  for  them  abroad,  as  to  which  the  buyer's  oath  was  to  be 
accepted.  Properly  a  native  Babvlrsian  could  not  be  enslaved 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  But  slaves  bom  in  the 
house  might  be  sold  abroad,  or  freemen  captured  by  the  enemy 
might  be  enslaved  by  the  enemy  and  bought  in  the  foreign 
market  to  sell  in  Babylonia.  They  had  to  be  set  free  and  their 
sale  was  illegal. 

In  the  case  of  all  goods,  the  seller  might  have  fraudulently 
appropriated  them,  and  the  buyer  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  real 
owner,  who  might  recognize  and  claim  them.  The  claimant  had, 
of  course,  to  establish  his  previous  ownership  of  his  lost  goods 
or  be  adjudged  a  would-be  thief.  If  he  did  establish  his  right, 
the  buyer  would  be  adjudged  a  thief  unless  he  could  prove  a 
bona  fiile  purchase.  He  had  to  produce  the  seller  and  the 
witnesses  to  the  sale.  If  these  were  not  on  the  spot,  he  was 
allowed  six  months  to  produce  them.  If  he  coulcl  not  prove 
purchase,  he  lost  his  life.  If  the  fraudulent  seller  was  produced, 
he  suffered  death,  and  the  wronged  purchaser  could  recover 
from  his  estate,  if  any.  If  the  seller  had  died,  the  purchaser 
could  recover  five-fold.  So  far  the  Code  itself.  The  seller, 
however,  usually  guarded  against  all  claim  to  repudiate  pur- 
chase by  a  clause  in  the  sale  contract  that  the  buyer  was  satisfied 
and  too'it  his  oatli  not  to  enter  any  claim  against  liim.  In  return 
he  guaranteed  the  buyer  against  defect  in  title. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  an  owner  culti- 
vated his  own  land,  but  the  principle  of  hire  was 
well  understood  and  clearly  worked  out. 

Lease  of  hekls,  gardens,  or  houses  was  made  for 
a  term  of  years,  usually  one  or  two,  rarely  longer. 
The  date  of  entrance  upon  possession  was  often 
stated,  and  sometimes  the  date  of  expiry  of  lease. 
The  rent  -was  usually  stated,  and  a  portion,  often  a 
half  or  a  third,  paid  at  once  in  advance.  The  rent 
taken  was  often  a  sliare  of  the  produce,  a  half  or  a 
third.  In  practice  it  is  often  sjiecitied  as  so  much 
per  acre.  The  case  of  share-rent  raised  difficulties 
which  this  avoided.  If  the  landlord,  e.g.,  was  to 
receive  half  and  was  paid  in  advance,  a  storm 
might  ruin  the  tenant's  siiare,  but  the  Coile  ruled 
that  he  must  stand  the  loss.  If  the  storm  came 
before  payment  was  made,  both  shared  equally 
in  the  loss. 

In  many  cases,  along  with  a  field  in  full  yield 
another  area  was  leased  to  reclaim.  This  appears 
usually  to  have  been  part  of  the  pasture  land,  or 
open  held,  which  lay  outside  the  ring  of  irrigated 
land  or  water  meadows  surrounding  the  city. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  recognized  right  that  land  so 
reclaimed  to  full  cultivation  became  the  private 
property  of  whoever  reclaimed  it.  Some  such  con- 
vention must  have  obviated  the  gradual  restriction 
of  grazing  land.  Sometimes  it  appears  that  the 
land  had  simply  gone  out  of  cultivation.  In  all 
these  cases  the  area  to  be  reclaimed  was  allotted 
free  of  rent,  on  condition  that  at  expiry  of  the 
term  it  should,  usually  in  the  third  year,  pay  an 
average  rent.  Meanwhile  the  already  cultivated 
land  went  with  it  at  average  rent,  so  ensuring  the 
maintenance  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  the 
latter  making  what  he  could  out  of  the  reclaimed 
land. 

In  a  slightly  different  case,  a  plot  of  land  might 


bo  let  to  make  into  a  garden,  orchard,  or  {)alm 
plantation,  tlie  tenant  paying  no  rent  for  a  period 
lixed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crop  and  the 
time  it  needed  to  become  productive.  The  Code 
set  an  average  term  of  four  years,  and  in  the  fifth 
year  tenant  and  owner  divided  the  crop.  After 
that  it  was  the  owner's.  If  he  let  it,  he  let  it  as  a 
garden.  If  the  gardener  left  any  part  unplanted, 
it  went  into  his  share.  The  division  was  one  of 
area,  not  of  produce.  The  owner  took  lirst  choice. 
Anotlier  system  has  been  called  mituyer.  It  was 
specially  common  with  temple  lands.  Here  the 
landlord  found  seed,  oxen  to  plough  and  to  harvest, 
agricultural  implements,  and  in  some  cases  even 
labour.  The  tenant  was  .a  sort  of  t)ailill'or  steward. 
The  Code  lays  down  regulations  of  a  more  stringent 
character  tiian  those  usual  in  tlie  few  contracts 
concerned  with  this  system.  For  theft  of  tiie  seed, 
of  fodder  supplied  for  the  oxen,  or  rations  for  the 
labourers,  ihe  tenant  had  his  fingers  cut  off.  For 
stealing  the  implements  or  overworking  the  oxen 
lie  was  fined,  a  still  heavier  penalty  being  levied 
for  sub-letting  the  oxen  or  for  entire  neglect  to 
cultivate.  As  he  was  likely  to  be  poor,  it  was  laid 
down  that,  if  unable  to  pay  his  fines,  he  should  be 
torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  oxen  on  the  field. 

The  Code  allows  sub-letting  as  long  as  the  land- 
lord suffers  no  damage.  But  the  contract,  what- 
ever its  terms,  must  be  kept.  From  accident  or 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control  the 
cultivator  might  get  no  crop.  A  flood  might 
carry  away  the  produce,  or  a  drought  impoverish 
the  crop  or  utter I3'  destroy  it.  The  Code  rules  that 
in  such  cases  the  tenant  may  carry  over  and  pay 
the  year  following.  The  phrase  is  peculiar :  '  to 
wet  his  tablet '  may  refer  to  an  obvious  custom  of 
damping  the  sun-dried  clay  of  the  contract  and  so 
altering  its  terms.  One  thinks  at  once  of  the 
Unjust  Steward  in  Lk  16.  His  lord's  debtors 
'moistened  their  tablets'  and  altered  not  the  date, 
but  the  amount,  of  their  debts.  If  a  gardener 
failed  to  make  a  garden,  he  had  a  double  debt  to 
pay.  He  had  kept  the  owner  out  of  five  years' 
produce  of  the  land  and  disappointed  his  hope  of 
a  garden.  He  had  therefore  to  pay  five  years' 
average  corn-land  yield  and  make  the  garden  after 
all.  The  tenant  of  land  was  bound  to  cultivate  it, 
not  only  because  it  might  become  foul  and  so  not 
readily  let  to  a  new  tenant,  but  because  the  rent 
was  usuallj'  a  share.  If  the  tenant  were  neglectful, 
he  could  uot  get  olF  with  the  stipulated  share  of 
the  actual  produce  ;  but  the  Code  lixed  the  rent  at 
half  an  average  crop  for  the  locality.  He  had, 
further,  to  complete  all  the  operations  on  the  land 
as  he  would  have  done  after  a  good  crop  if  himself 
continuing  the  tenancy.  He  had  to  plough  it, 
break  it  up  with  hoes  and  picks,  gather  out  and 
burn  the  weeds,  and  generally  leave  it  in  good 
order.  The  helds  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
manured,  and  tlie  rich  alluvial  soil  might  not  have 
needed  it ;  but  gardens,  orchards,  and  palm-groves 
were  dunged  with  oxen  manure. 

Houses  were  usually  let  by  contract,  which  stated 
the  size  and  situation  of  the  house.  The  tenn  of 
lease  was  also  stated — usually  one  year — and  the 
amount  of  yearly  rent.  A  clause  often  occurs  to  the 
etiect  that  the  house  is  in  good  repair.  The  doors, 
door-frames,  and  some  other  woodwork  were  remov- 
able, and  the  tenant  might  bring  in  his  own.  If  let 
with  the  house,  they  were  inventoried.  The  tenant 
covenanted  for  all  repairs,  the  nature  of  which 
might  be  specified.  In  the  rainy  climate,  houses 
of  sunburnt  brick  required  constant  and  immediate 
attention.  The  accessaries  of  the  house  are  often 
mentioned,  such  as  a  court,  a  barn,  a  shop,  a  cellar, 
a  well,  but  we  have  little  exact  information  as  to 
the  usual  acconmiodation  in  old  Babylonian  houses. 
They  rarely  exceeded  one  storey  in  height. 
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The  Code  enacted  that,  if  the  landlord  wished  to 
recover  possession  before  the  end  of  the  lease,  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  rent  should  be  remitted. 
The  tenant  had  full  possession  and  could  pledge 
the  house. 

A  common  plan  was  to  lease  a  jiiece  of  land  to  a 
man  to  build  upon.  After  a  somewhat  longer 
lease  than  usual  the  house  came  into  possession  of 
the  landlord.  The  Code  hxed  the  cost  of  building 
a  house  per  area. 

Boundary  or  common  walls  Avere  often  the  cause 
of  dispute,  usually  as  to  which  neighbour  should 
repair,  or  as  to  the  right  to  lix  beams.  The  con- 
dition that  one  might  build  it  if  the  other  might 
fix  beams  in  it,  e.g.,  was  matter  of  contract.  Most 
of  the  sections  relating  to  houses  have  disappeared 
from  our  copies  of  the  Code. 

Labourers  were  often  specifically  hired,  the  most 
common  cases  being  to  get  in  the  harvest,  for 
building,  and  to  transport  goods  by  road  or  canal. 
The  wage  was  a  matter  of  contract,  but  the  Code 
fixed  minimum  rates.  Cattle  for  ploughing,  cart- 
ing, and  working  the  irrigation  machines,  etc., 
and  the  associated  agricultural  machines,  chariots 
for  journeys,  and  ships  for  voyages  as  well  as 
for  freight,  were  often  hired. 

The  pastoral  pursuits  were  highly  developed. 
The  kings  and  many  rich  land-owners,  and,  above 
all,  the  temples,  owned  large  flocks  and  herds.  As 
a  rule,  these  were  committed  to  shepherds,  who 
gave  a  receipt  for  the  animals  entrusted  to  their 
care,  and  were  bound  to  return  the  flock  or  herd 
undiminished  and  with  proper  increase  after  breed- 
ing, or  to  answer  for  them.  A  shepherd  had  to 
make  good  all  loss  due  to  his  neglect.  He  was 
frequently  a  foreigner,  belonging  to  one  or  other 
of  the  nomad  races  who  roamed  the  deserts  or  open 
pasture. 

Questions  of  currency  arose.  The  standard  by 
which  the  precious  metals  were  weighed  varied 
from  city  to  city,  and  there  is  often  a  clause 
specifying  the  standard  in  which  money  should  be 
repaid.  The  Code  enacted  that  this  could  not  be 
enforced.  Payment  in  kind  was  to  be  accepted, 
and  a  creditor  was  bound  to  accept  even  goods  at 
fair  value. 

Debt  was  secured  on  the  person  of  the  debtor, 
and  in  default  of  means  must  be  worked  ofl.  But 
the  father  of  a  family  could  name  a  substitute — 
Avife,  child,  or  slave — to  work  off  his  debt.  To 
mitigate  the  hardships  of  this  custom,  the  Code 
protected  the  hostage  for  debt  from  ill  treatment, 
and  fixed  the  term  of  servitude  at  three  years  as  a 
maximum,  whatever  the  debt.  If  the  hostage  died 
a  natural  death,  the  creditor  had  no  further  claim  ; 
but,  if  he  contributed  by  cruelty,  he  had  to  restore 
son  for  son  or  pay  for  the  slave.  He  could  sell  the 
slave  hostage,  but  not  if  it  was  a  slave-girl  who 
had  borne  ciiildren  to  her  master.  She  had  to  be 
redeemed  bj^  her  owner,  i.e.  replaced  by  a  dill'erent 
pledge. 

Pledges  were  often  taken  as  security  for  debt, 
but  could  not  be  sold  without  consent  of  the  real 
owner.  Frequently,  when  profitable,  as  a  slave  or 
cattle  might  be,  their  value  was  taken  by  the 
creditor  in  lieu  of  interest.  Pledges  were  "often 
left  with  the  debtor  and  served  merely  as  security. 
Personal  guarantee  on  the  part  of  friends  that  the 
debtor  would  pay  at  the  projjcr  time  was  often 
given,  and  the  debtor  sometimes  had  to  pay  for 
this  assistance. 

Trade  was  thriving,  and  Babylonian  merchants 
carried  on  a  considerable  overland  commerce  to 
distant  lands.  The  foreign  products  in  their 
markets  were  numerous  aad  brought  from  afar. 
Palestine,  Cappadocia.  Elara,  and  the  lands  beyond 
these  countries  were  conspicuous  sources.  Many 
who  stayed   at   home  took   shares   in   enterprises 


conducted  by  travellers.  Merchants  received 
money  or  goods  to  be  traded  away.  The  Code 
regularized  this  practice,  enacting  that  the  parties 
should  exchange  receipts,  and  that  demands  should 
be  based  on  documentary  evidence.  The  agent 
had  to  deposit  an  inventory  and  receipt  for  what 
was  entrusted  him,  and  no  claim  could  be  sub- 
stantiated except  by  such  receipt.  Profits  were 
good  ;  the  agent  must  pay  100  per  cent,  whatever 
his  own  gains.  He  was  not  responsible  if  he  was 
robbed  on  his  travels,  but  had  to  be  put  on  oath  as 
to  the  extent  of  his  loss.  Profits  were  usually 
divided  equally  by  contract  on  the  termination  of 
the  business. 

These  trade  journeys  afforded  the  opportunity 
for  transport.  A  considerable  amount  of  forward- 
ing was  done.  Debts  were  paid  abroad  by  travel- 
ling merchants  and  purchases executedat  a  distance. 
The  Code  enacts  that  a  merchant  shall  give  a 
receipt  for  the  consignment,  take  all  responsibility, 
and  exact  a  receipt  on  delivery.  If  he  should 
default  in  any  respect,  he  was  penalized  five-fold. 
Deposit  was  a  common  transaction,  especially  the 
wareliousing  of  grain.  The  Code  fixed  a  statutable 
rate  of  one-sixtieth  for  warehousing.  The  ware- 
houseman took  all  risks,  and  paid  double  for  all 
shortage,  but  only  if  he  had  given  a  proper  receipt. 
If  the  goods  were  stolen  from  him,  he  had  to 
recover  as  best  he  could  ;  but  he  had  no  relief 
against  the  depositor. 

The  network  of  canals  supported  a  vast  amount 
of  water  traffic.  Ships,  whose  tonnage  was  esti- 
mated by  the  amount  of  corn  that  they  could 
carry,  were  incessantly  plj'ing  for  hire  between  the 
great  cities.  The  contract  specified  the  goods  and 
their  destinations,  and  named  the  charges.  These 
Avere  for  carriage  solely,  but,  Avhen  a  wiiole  ship  was 
emploj'ed,  the  rations  for  the  crew  Avere  charged 
specifically.  The  Code  fixes  the  price  for  building, 
navigating,  etc.,  and  insists  on  a  year's  guarantee 
Avith  a  neAV  boat.  The  captain  Avas  responsible  for 
shij)  and  freight,  and  bore  all  risks.  If  he  sank  a 
ship,  he  Avas  fined  half  its  value,  even  if  he  re- 
floated it.  In  the  case  of  collision  the  boat  under 
Avay  Avas  responsible  for  damage  to  a  boat  at 
anchor. 

The  Code  regulated  traffic  in  liquor,  fixing  a  fair 
price  for  beer,  and  severely  punishing  a  ta\-ern- 
keeper  for  alloAving  disorderly  conduct  or  treason- 
able assembly.  The  hostess  Avas  to  hale  offenders 
to  the  court — Avhich  seems  to  imply  efficient  and 
accessible  police  officers,  or  perhaps  the  command 
of  able-bodied  slaves. 

Payment  through  a  banker,  or  by  Avritten  draft 
against  account,  Avas  usual.  Bonds  to  pay  Avere 
treated  as  negotiable.  A  man  could  usually 
borrow  Avithout  interest  from  the  temple  treasury 
of  his  city,  for  a  fixed  term,  but  paid  interest  if  his 
debt  Avere  left  OA-erdue.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  hoAv- 
ever,  Avhether  this  privilege  did  not  imply  some 
relafJionshijj  to  the  temple,  possibly  only  full 
citizenship.  jNIercliants,  and  temples  in  other 
cases,  charged  interest  at  varying  rates,  usually 
high,  commonly  20  to  30  per  cent,  but  for  short 
terms.  Long  loans  Avere  rare,  if  knoAvn  at  all.  A 
feature  Avhich  seems  to  us  somcAvhat  irrelevant  is 
that  the  money  or  corn  appearing  in  a  loan  or  other 
transaction  is  often  specified  as  to  origin  and 
purpose  ;  e.g.,  so  much  silver,  part  of  the  rent  of  a 
house,  is  lent  to  hire  reapers  ;  so  much  corn  produce 
of  a  peculiar  field  is  lent  to  buy  oil,  or  to  pay  a  tax. 
The  exact  purpose  of  such  specification  is  not  clear, 
and,  so  long  as  the  loan  Avas  punctually  repaid, 
thei'e  seems  no  reason  to  restrict  its  use.  No 
penalty  is  named  for  using  the  accommodation  for 
a  different  purpose  from  that  for  Avliich  it  Avas 
taken.  Possibly  there  lurks  in  this  specification 
an  analogy  to  our  '  for  value  received,'  or  it  Avas 
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an  acknowledgement  of  the  moral  claim  of  the 
borrower  on  tlie  lender  for  accommodation. 

LiTKRATURK. — For  laws  relalin(,'to  marriage,  inheritance,  etc., 
Bee  'Semitic'  sections  of  arlt.  JIarriauk,  Adoptio.n,  Adultkry, 
Family  (Assyro-liabvlonian),  and  Lsiikrita-NCK  (Babylonian). 
The  peculiar  situation  of  vestals  and  vowed  women  comes  under 
IIiEitoiioiLOi  (Semitic).  IIOLi.st^s  (Semitic).  For  details  cf.  C. 
H.  W.  Johns,  artt.  •  Hal)yloiilan  l^w  '  in  EllAi  iii.  115,  'The 
Code  of  Hammurabi  '  in  IJDIl,  v.  r)S4,  as  well  as  Balyylunian 
and  Assyrian  Laws,  Contracts,  ami  Letters,  Edinburgh,  1904. 
The  most  important  addition  to  the  bibliof,'rapliy  there  Kivcn  is 
J.  Kohler  and  A.  Ungnad,  Hammurabi's  Gesetz,  Leipzig, 
1909,  which  gives  full  transcription,  complete  vocabulary, 
juristic  excui-sus,  and  about  ll(«i  transcribed  and  translated 
legal  documents  of  the  Hammurabi  period,  to  be  followed  by  a 
large  selection  from  the  Assyrian  and  Neo-Babylonian  periods. 
This  body  of  material  affonls  an  almost  couiplete  text-book  for 
the  atudy  of  Babylonian  law.  C.  H.  W.  JOHNS. 

LAW  (Biblical,  Old  Testament).  —  Ancient 
peoples,  almof^t  withotit  exception,  rcj^arded  their 
laws  as  of  divine  origin.  At  the  top  of  the  front 
side  of  the  stele  containing  the  famous  code  of 
Hannnnrabi,  the  sun-god  Siiama«h  is  pictured  in 
a  bas-relief  seated  on  his  throne  and  presenting 
to  the  king  the  laws  which  follow.  In  ancient 
I'gvpt,  law  was  attributed  to  the  gods  (J.  H. 
Brea.sted,  Hist,  of  Egypt,  London,  1906,  p.  242). 
Ex  34^"^  (J)  represents  Jahweh  as  dictating  the 
primitive  decalogue  to  Mo.ses,  who  acts  as  His 
amanueiLsis,  and  the  later  tradition  of  Ex  24^^ 
states  that  Jahweh  Himself  '  wrote  down  the  Ten 
Words'  (cf.  Ex  31'8).  Dt  6>  implies  that  all  the 
commands  contained  in  that  law-book  were  given 
directly  to  Moses  by  Jahweh.  The  late  priestly 
tradition  (c.  400  B.C.)  of  Ex  25'  and  35'  states  that 
all  the  laws  tound  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Num- 
bers were  a  direct  revelation  from  God  through 
Moses.  Demosthenes  asserted  that '  every  law  is  a 
di-scovery  and  gift  of  God '  [Aristogeit.  A,  16,  ed.  F. 
Blass,  Leipzig,  1888).  Even  Cicero  declared  :  'Lex 
nihil  aliud  nisi  recta  et  a  numine  deorum  tracta 
ratio'  {Phil.  xi.  12).  The  belief  that  underlying 
all  man-made  laws  was  a  perfect  law,  emanating 
fi-om  divine  mind,  was  the  foundation  of  Roman 
law.    It  is  reaffirmed  by  W.  Blackstone,  who  .says  : 

'This  law  of  nature  being  coeval  with  mankind,  and  dictated 
by  God  Himself,  is  of  course  superior  in  obligation  to  any  other. 
It  is  binding  over  all  the  globe,  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times  : 
no  human  laws  are  of  any  validity,  if  contrary  to  this  ;  and 
such  of  them  as  are  valid  derive  all  their  force  and  all  their 
authority,  mediately  or  immediately,  from  this  oriijin '  {Coin- 
mentaries,  ed.  London,  1S57,  i.  27). 

Thus  it  is  that  each  age  has  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  law  is  not  a  mere  human  convention,  but 
is  conditioned  by  tlie  eternal  nature  of  things,  and 
that  behind  nature  is  Intelligence  and  Will. 

A  more  careful  study  of  the  ancient  sources  and 
the  contributions  of  anthropology  and  sociology 
have  shed  new  light  upon  the  origin  and  growth 
of  law.  The  ancients  were  not  whollj'  ignorant  of 
man's  part  in  its  development.  In  the  epilogue  to 
his  great  code  Hammurabi  declares  :  '  If  a  man 
heed  my  words  which  I  have  written  upon  my 
monixment,  do  not  etlace  my  words,  do  not  alter 
my  monument,  so  may  Shama.sh  prolong  his  reign.' 
Recent  discoveries  have  brought  to  light  some  of 
the  older  Suinerian  laws  which  he  incorporated 
(cf.  OLZ  xiii.  [Leipzig,  1914]).  Egj-ptian  kings, 
like  Horemheb  of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  freely  en- 
acted new  laws  and  gave  then)  equal  authority 
with  the  older  laws  wliich  trailition  ascribed  to  the 
gods  (Breasted,  op.  cit.  p.  242). 

Notwithstanding  the  late  traditions,  which  re- 
present all  Israel's  laws  as  being  directly  dictated 
by  Jahweh,  the  OT  contains  some  of  the  best 
existing  illustrations  of  the  ditt'erent  stages  by 
which  law  evolved.  The  custom  of  blood-revenge 
is  a  survival  of  the  primitive  stage  of  self-help, 
when,  in  the  absence  of  an  organized  government, 
the  individual  or  the  clan  undertook  to  redress  all 
grievances  (see,  further,  art.  Blood-feud).  It  is 
tyj)ical  of  customs  tliat  were  inherited  from  the 


prehistoric  past  and  represented  tlie  crude  be- 
ginnings of  law.  Some  of  them  were  based  on 
wide  observation  anil  experience,  and  were  bene- 
licial  to  society  ;  others  were  but  the  result  of 
savage  ignorance  and  superstiticjn.  Law  began  to 
take  delinite  form  when  men  began  to  refer  their 
ca.ses  to  an  arbiter  or  judge.  Ex  18'*'^  contains 
a  vivid  illustration  of  this  important  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  law.  It  represents  tiie  people  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness  bringing  their  eases  of  dispute  to 
Moses  for  his  judgment.  The  decisions  which  he 
rendered  were  called  tCrCth.  'I'lie  singular  of  this 
word,  tOrdh,  is  the  common  Hebrew  designation 
of  'law,'  and  comes  from  a  root  which  means  'to 
throw  out'  (the  lot),  then  'to  direct,'  'to  teach.' 
It  corresj)ond3  closely  to  the  two  terms  used  in 
Homer  for  '  law  '  :  5iKr},  whicii  means  a  way  pointed 
out,  a  cour.se  orescribed  by  precedent,  and  Bifxii, 
that  which  is  laid  down.  In  1  S  30'-'''"^  is  found 
a  (dear  example  of  the  way  in  which  such  a  decision 
grew  into  a  judicial  precedent  jio.ssessing  all  the 
validity  of  the  law.  After  David's  followers  over- 
took and  vanquished  the  plunder-laden  Amalekites, 
he  decided,  as  the  chief  of  his  clan,  that, 

'  As  is  the  share  of  him  who  goeth  into  battle. 
So  is  the  share  of  him  who  remainetb  with  the  baggage, 
They  shall  all  share  alike.' 

The  historian  adds  significantly,  '  And  from  that 
time  he  made  it  a  statute  and  a  precedent  for 
Israel  to  this  day.' 

Usually  the  tOrCth,  or  decisions,  were  rendered 
by  the  priest,  the  representative  of  Jahweh,  by  the 
use  of  the  sacred  lot.  Mai  2*'-  states  that  '  the 
t6rdh  of  truth  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  priest  .  .  . 
and  the  people  were  wont  to  seek  the  tOrCih  at  his 
mouth.'  It  is  evident  that  in  the  mind  of  the 
people  these  decisions  enjoyed  from  the  first  the 
divine  sanction.  This  fact  represents  the  germ 
of  the  later  Hebrew  theory  of  tlie  divine  origin 
of  law.  Until  the  days  of  Nehemiah  the  oral 
decision  of  the  priests  was  apparently  ascribed 
equal  authority  with  the  written  law. 

The  other  common  Hebrew  word  for  law,  mvili- 
pdt,  is  equally  suggestive.  It  originally  meant  a 
specific  jtidgment  or  decision.  In  Ex  21'  it  is  used 
in  the  plural  as  a  title  for  the  decisions  or  judg- 
ments which  embodied  the  fundamental  princijiles 
of  early  Israelitish  law  and  custom.  At  first  it 
apparently  referred  only  to  civil  law,  but  in  Lv 
(e.g.  18^-  '•  -®)  it  is  extended  to  include  ceremonial 
laws.  The  authority  attributed  to  the  decision 
[toruh  or  misJipdi)  rendered  by  the  ])riest,  or  tribal 
chief,  or  king,  or  civil  judge  gave  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  develojiment  of  custom  and  law. 
Ordinary  cases  were  ilecided  according  to  older 
precedents.  When  new  cases  arose,  this  flexible 
system  made  it  jiossible  for  the  judges  to  decide 
them,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  establish  new  precedents 
which,  if  just,  soon  gained  the  authority  of  definite 
laws.  The  passage  already  quoted  from  Ex  18 
plainly  illustrates  the  process.  When  the  cases 
referred  to.  Moses  became  so  many  that  he  did  not 
have  time  to  pass  judgment  uj)on  them  all,  he 
appointed  judges  to  decide  all  the  questions  that 
were  analogous  to  those  covered  by  tOruth  already 
rendered  by  him  (v.-").  '  They  judged  the  people 
at  all  times,  but  the  difficult  cases  thej^  brought 
to  Moses'  (v.-'").  The  principles  which  he  thus 
concretely  jiromulgated  re])resent  the  historical 
foundation  of  tiie  later  tradition  that  he  was  the 
author  of  all  Israel's  laws. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  most  primitive 
peoples,  the  customs  and  the  oral  laws,  whicli  grew 
up  on  the  basis  of  those  decisions,  long  sufficed. 
The  OT  contains  some  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  gradual  transition  from  oral  to  written  and 
definitely  codified  law.  The  nine  (at  first  probably 
ten)  groups  of  ten  words  or  decalogues,  found  in 
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Ex  2P-23^^  are  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  embody 
the  important  principles  of  Israel's  early  law  and 
customs  in  systematic,  compact  form  (cf.  C.  F. 
Kent,  The  Founders  and  Rulers  of  United  Israel 
[  =  Historical  Bible,  ii.],  London,  1909,  pp.  209-219). 
Each  decalogue  deals  -n-ith  a  distinct  subject  and 
is  divided  into  two  pentads,  indicating  that  they 
were  first  intended  to  be  committed  to  memory — • 
each  law  being  associated  with  a  linger  or  thumb 
of  the  two  hands — rather  than  to  writing.  Thus, 
e.g.,  the  decalogue  in  Ex  2p-"  deals  ^\^th  the 
rights  of  slaves :  the  first  pentad  (21=-^)  with  male 
slaves,  the  second  (21"'^')  with  female  slaves.  The 
first  five  decalogues  contain  civil  laws  and  are  very 
explicit.  They  clearlj'  represent  earlier  customs 
and  precedents — e.g.,  'If  a  man  strike  another  so 
that  he  die,  the  manslayer  shall  be  put  to  death ' 
(21^).  The  remaining  decalogues  consist  of  moral 
and  ceremonial  laws,  and  are  simply  mandator^' 
or  hortatory — e.g.,  'Thou  shalt  not  wrong  nor 
oppress  a  resident  alien,  for  ye  were  resident  aliens 
in  the  laud  of  Egypt'  (22-'). 

In  time  these  primitive  Hebrew  decalogues  were 
committed  to  writing.  They  may  at  first  have 
been  inscribed  on  tablets  and  set  up  in  the  Israelite 
sanctuaries.  They  represent  the  same  stage  in  the 
development  of  Hebrew  law  as  the  more  elaborate 
Code  of  Hammurabi,  which  was  inscribed  on  stone 
and  originally  set  up  in  order  that  (as  is  definitelj^ 
stated)  the  oppressed  who  had  a  suit  to  prosecute 
might  read  and  understand  these  laws  and  learn 
how  to  secure  justice  (C.  H.  W.  Johns,  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  Laws,  Edinburgh,  1904,  p.  393). 
Typical  western  analogies  are  the  Code  of  Gortyn, 
set  up  in  the  market-place  of  that  ancient  Cretan 
town,  and  the  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Romans. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  law  was 
the  modification,  expansion,  and  codification  of  the 
earlier  codes  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  more  advanced 
civilization  and  to  embody  the  higher  ideals  of  the 
later  age.  Again  the  OT  contains  excellent  illus- 
trations of  this  process.  The  Hebrews  and  most 
Oriental  nations  failed  to  develop  an  authoritative, 
legislative  body.  Even  the  Eomans  for  centuries 
kept  alive  the  legal  fiction  that  the  Twelve  Tables 
were  the  sole  foundation  of  all  Roman  law.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  it  became 
evident  to  the  enlightened  priests  and  prophets  of 
Judah  that  the  primitive  laws  of  Ex  21i-23'^  (which 
were  probably  formulated  as  early  as  the  9th  cent.) 
were  inadequate.  Many  questions  not  contem- 
plated by  these  earlier  laws  had  arisen.  Under 
the  preaching  of  the  great  ethical  and  social  pro- 
phets of  the  8th  cent.,  many  new  moral  and  religi- 
ous principles  had  been  proclaimed  and  accepted 
by  the  leaders  of  the  nation.  The  spirit  of  reform 
that  was  at  work  called  for  a  definite  programme, 
if  it  was  to  bear  permanent  fruits.  A  detailed 
comparison  of  the  primitive  codes  and  of  the  laws 
embodied  in  Deuteronomy  reveals  the  methods,  as 
well  as  the  work,  of  these  self-appointed  lawgivers. 
Three-fourths  of  the  older  laws  are  represented  in 
the  later  code  :  some  are  simply  reaffirmed,  others 
are  abrogated,  the  majority  are  modified  or  ex- 
panded in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  loyalty  to  Jahweh  enumerated  by 
Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah.  The  result  is  a  remarlc- 
ablj"  complete  code,  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  Judsean  kingdom  about  625  B.C.,  and  yet  put 
in  the  mouth  of  Closes,  whose  early  i^recedents  it 
incorporates.  2  K  22'-23-^  contains  a  remarkably- 
clear  account  of  how  this  privately-prepared  code 
was  promulgated.  Evidently  it  had  the  sympa- 
thetic support  of  the  ruling  party  and  of  an  able 
group  of  reformers.  At  the  opportune  time  it  was 
brought  from  the  temple,  formally  presented  to  the 
king,  read  before  him  and  the  assembled  people, 
and  then  solemnly  accepted  by  him  in  behalf  of 


his  nation.    The  final  step  was  its  rigorous  enforce- 
ment by  Josiah. 

Interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  earliest  records, 
Israel's  legal  history  illustrates  the  live  closely 
related  stages  in  the  growth  of  law.  The  first  fs 
the  period  of  relative  lawlessness,  when  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  clan  is  the  only  recognized  authority 
and  htiman  relations  are  determined  by  customs, 
most  of  which  originated  in  the  pre-historic  past. 
The  second  stage  is  when  questions  of  dispute  are 
referred  to  tribal  chieftains,  priests,  or  judges,  and 
their  decisions  are  held  to  be  binding  not  only  in 
specific,  but  also  in  analogous,  cases.  The  third 
stage  marks  the  development  of  a  definite  oral 
law,  based  on  earlier  customs  and  precedents,  and 
transmitted  in  the  form  of  decalogues  or  concrete 
typical  formulas.  The  fourth  stage  is  when  the 
primitive  oral  laws  are  committed  to  writing.  The 
last  stage  is  when  the  primitive  laws  are  modified, 
expanded,  and  codified,  and  new  laws  are  con- 
stantly being  promulgated  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
developing  civilization. 

Literature.— H.  J.  S.  Maine,  Early  Hi'tory  of  Institutions, 
London,  1875,  Ancient  Lair,  do.  l&SS  ;  S.  R.  Driver,  art.  'Law 
(in  Old  Testament)  ■  in  HDB  iii.  64  ;  C.  F.  Kent,  I^rcu-i's  Laws 
and  Legal  Precedents  (Student's  OT),  London,  1907. 

C.  F,  Kent. 

LAW  (Biblical,  New  Testament). — i.  Fading 
of  the  Law  in  the  NT. — In  the  Sj-noptic  Gospels 
the  Jewi.'^h  Law  forms  a  large  part  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  narrative ;  but  from  that  point 
forward  less  and  less  is  heard  of  it,  until  it  dis- 
appears entirely,  and  another  standard  of  conduct 
takes  its  place.  This  change  was  due  in  the  main 
to  the  action  of  the  two  great  persons  who  were 
the  founders,  the  one  of  Christianity  and  the  other 
of  Gentile  Christianity.  Both  were  too  great  to 
remain  under  the  yoke  of  the  Law  as  the  Jews 
understood  it ;  but,  while  the  first  never  had  any 
open  conflict  with  the  Law,  the  second  waged 
a  war  upon  it  which  began  early  and  continued 
long. 

2,  Jesus  and  the  Law.^— Jesus  was  brought  up  in 
a  pious  home,  in  the  religion  of  the  Law  which  to 
the  ordinary  Jew  in  Palestine  was  no  burden  (Lk 
P).  '  He  never  learned,'  v,-e  read  in  Jn  7^° ;  i.e., 
He  did  not  follow  a  life  of  learning  nor  place  Him- 
self under  a  scribe.  His  sympathies  did  not  incline 
Him  to  men  of  that  class.  On  the  other  hand.  He 
lived  in  full  sight  of  Gentile  life,  witnessing  the 
social  and  religious  usages  of  the  heathens,  and 
He  had  no  aversion  to  people  who  were  not  Jews, 
and  we  never  find  Him  boasting,  as  does  the  Jew 
of  Ro  2""-'^,  of  the  superiority  which  the  possession 
of  the  Law  gave  to  the  Jews.  Yet  He  regarded 
the  Law  with  profound  respect ;  He  considered  it 
to  be  the  way  of  life  that  God  had  given  to  His 
people,  and  He  experienced  little  reaction  against 
it.  He  regarded  it  chiefly  as  a  moral  code ;  as  a 
system  of  ritual.  He  was  less  impressed  by  it,  and 
tiie  tradition  which  the  scribes  had  built  up  around 
it  He  must  from  early  times  have  regarded  with 
indifl'erence,  as  being  apart  from  the  way  of  life 
that  God  had  given  to  His  people,  and  in  some 
points  inconsistent  with  it.  He  regarded  the  Law 
as  containing,  so  far  as  it  went,  all  God's  will  and 
all  man's  duty,  though  those  who  sought  for  per- 
fection had  some  aims  which  transcended  its  pre- 
cepts;  and  He  was  able  to  say  (Lk  16'",  Mt  5^^) 
that  it  w;^s  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass 
than  for  one  tittle  of  the  Law  to  fail.  The  pas- 
sage, Mt  5-''^,  in  which  Jesus  appears  as  definitely 
superseding  commandments  oi  Mie  Law  by  more 
ethical  commandments  of  His  own,  belongs  cer- 
tainly in  its  arrangement,  and  also  in  much  of  its 
detail,  to  a  later  state  of  things  ;  the  Law  is  made 
ruder  than  it  was  as  then  practised,  in  order  to  act 
as  a  foil  to  the  more  elevated  injunctions  set  over 
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against  it,  and  some  of  the  sayings  (e.g.,  vv.*-'-^) 
reflect  the  controvers)'  of  the  Cimrch  of  Palestine 
with  tlie  synagogue.  Jesus  Himself  uplield  the 
religious  system  of  His  country,  and  encouraged 
others  to  do  tlie  same. 

He  did  not,  however,  treat  all  the  command- 
ments of  the  Law  as  being  on  tlie  same  level.  To 
the  question,  a  common  one  in  His  day,  '  Which 
is  the  greatest  commandment  of  tlie  Law?'  He 
replies  by  citing  two  jirecepts  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  first  requiring  love  to  God  with  all  one's 
powers,  the  second  love  to  one's  neighbour  (.Mt 
2.284-ioj_  I'lie  Golden  Rule  {q.v.),  stated  by  Him  in 
the  positive  form  that  one  must  do  to  otliers  what 
one  desires  that  they  should  do  to  oneself,  is  said 
to  be  the  cardinal  injunction  on  which  hang  all  the 
Law  and  the  prophets  (Mt  7'-).  The  comparison 
of  the  weighty  matters  of  the  Law  with  those  less 
weighty  is  certainly  authentic  (Mt  23'-^),  and  shows 
Jesus  to  have  occupied  the  same  position  as  the 
prophet  Micah  (6**).  The  words  of  the  prophet 
Hosea,  who  declares  that  God  requires  mercy  and 
not  sacritice,  are  twice  put  in  His  mouth  in  the  First 
Gospel  (Mt  91^  12'  =  Hos  6"). 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  Jesus  was  never 
accused,  as  were  Stephen  and  St.  Paul,  of  any 
attack  on  the  Law.  On  several  points  He  pleads 
for  an  elastic  view  of  the  Law.  He  is  not  rigorous 
as  to  the  Sabbath  or  in  the  matter  of  fasting ; 
but  on  these  points  general  opinion  seems  to  have 
upheld  His  views.  The  only  instance  of  His  de- 
liberately setting  aside  a  law  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  in  connexion  with  divorce,  for  which  Moses 
provided,  but  which  Jesus  held  to  be  quite  inad- 
missible (Mk  10^"'-).  Divorce,  He  held,  was  allowed 
to  the  Israelites  when  they  were  in  a  backward 
state,  and  unable  to  support  tlie  whole  of  God's 
will  as  seen  in  the  original  constitution  of  human 
nature,  which  made  marriage  indissoluble.  It  may 
be  doubted  if  Jesus  used  the  words  'except  for 
fornication' — that  would  of  itself  bring  marriage 
to  an  end. 

The  e.\ample  of  Jesus  could  thus  be  appealed  to 
by  those  of  His  followers  who  held  the  Law  in 
iionour  and  practised  it.  But  He  also  prepared 
tlie  way  for  those  of  them  who  sat  loose  to  it  and 
regarded  it  as  a  code  of  morals  and  scarcely  more, 
lie  taught  no  ritual,  and  stood  somewhat  aloof 
from  the  great  ritual  system  of  His  country.  He 
was  impatient  of  the  minute  and  burdensome  tra- 
dition which  the  scribes  had  built  up  around  the 
Law  and  which  the  Pharisees  regarded  as  being 
itself  the  Law  and  diligently  practised.  He  for- 
mally broke  with  that  vast  system  which  sought 
to  provide  rules  for  every  case  that  could  occur  in 
human  life,  and  to  bring  under  strict  regulation 
the  whole  of  conduct  and  action.  In  Mk  7''^  He 
repudiates  the  authority  of  the  tradition,  as  being 
made  by  man,  not  given  by  God,  and  in  many  cases 
opposed  to  the  law  of  God.  And  the  Law  itself 
was  a  very  dilierent  thing  from  the  law  with  the 
tradition  added  to  it.  The  ignorant  could  keep 
it ;  the  Gentiles  could  accept  it. 

Jesus  was  opposed  with  His  whole  soul  to  the 
pedantic  rigour  of  the  sj'stem  of  the  scribes  because 
their  multiplied  rules  depressed  rather  than  ele- 
vated the  people,  and  drove  awaj'  from  the  true 
religion  rather  than  attracted  to  it.  The  tradi- 
tion, as  they  applied  it,  was  a  merciless  institution, 
binding  heavy  burdens  on  men's  shoulders,  shut- 
ting them  out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  losing 
sight  of  the  weightier  nuiLters  of  the  Law,  mercy 
and  justice  and  faith,  in  the  strict  attention  paid 
to  the  small  matters,  mint,  anise,  and  cummin 
(Mt  23'*- 1^- -3- 25  ;  all  these  verses  are  in  Q).  In 
Mk  e^-*  He  regards  with  compassion  the  multitude 
which  has  prevented  the  repose  that  He  sought  to 
give  His  disciples,  because  they  are  harassed  and 


scattered  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  He 
begins  diligently  to  teach  them.  He  taught  thoni 
doubtless  of  a  lighter  yoke,  of  more  practicable 
duties  than  had  generally  been  asked  of  them.  He 
taught  them  that  the  Law  was  not  their  only  link 
witii  God,  that  He  was  their  Father,  and  tliat  th.ey 
had  access  to  Him  at  all  times,  and  could  learn  for 
themselves,  by  meditation  and  praj'er,  what  He 
asked  of  them.  I5y  His  teaching  He  brought  the 
question  of  the  Law  to  the  position  in  which  the 
Church  took  it  up ;  appeal  could  be  made  to  Him 
both  for  continuing  to  practise  the  Law  (for  Ho 
Himself  liad  done  so)  and  for  a  spiritual  attitude 
in  which  the  Law  parts  imperceptibly  with  its 
autliority. 

3.  Attitude  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.— In  Pales- 
tine the  followers  of  ^esus  continued  after  His 
removal  to  be  good  Jews.  They  frequented  the 
Temple,  gave  alms,  attended  to  their  prayers,  and 
even — if  Mt  5^'-  is  not  to  be  taken  fig'uratively — 
oilered  sacrilice  (see  Ac  21-^'^).  They  oliserved  the 
Levitical  laws  as  to  clean  and  unclean  in  food  and 
other  matters.  Circumcised  Jews  would  see  no 
rea.son  in  their  attachment  to  Christ  for  throwing 
away  the  advantages  of  their  position.  To  their 
piety  as  Jews  tliej'  added  another  piety  as  followers 
of  Jesus  ;  they  kept  His  commandments  in  addition 
to  those  of  Moses,  and  began  to  collect  them  into 
a  code,  as  we  see  in  Mt  5-'""*,  as  well  as  in  collections 
like  Q  and  in  the  Didache. 

When  the  gospel  spread  to  Gentile  soil,  new 
questions  arose.  Those  who  named  the  name  of 
Christ  naturally  sought  to  meet  together  and  to 
practise  their  common  worship  in  the  form  of 
common  meals.  From  this  sprang  the  first  great 
controversy  of  the  Church  as  to  the  terms  on  which 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  coiild  live  together. 
The  strict  Jewish  Christians  held  that  Gentile 
believers  must  become  Jews  and  keep  the  whole 
Law ;  and  in  this  they  only  upheld  the  practice 
which  obtained  in  the  Jewish  missions  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. But  Jewish  missions  had  been  great  failures 
for  this  very  reason  ;  and  easier  terms  had  to  be 
sought  for  the  Gentile  converts.  In  Ac  15theChurch 
at  Jerusalem  drav.s  up  an  easy  rule  :  Gentiles  are  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Church  on  agreeing  to  adopt 
the  Jewish  standard  as  to  sexual  intercourse,  to 
have  their  meat  for  table  prepared  in  the  Jewish 
fashion,  and  to  abstain  from  meat  oli'ered  to  idols. 
(It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  addition  to 
these  outward  abstentions  of  the  far-reaching 
ethical  rule  added  in  Cod.  D,  '  and  not  to  do  to 
others  what  they  would  not  have  done  to  them- 
selves,' can  be  original.)  Of  this  compact  little  is 
heard  afterwards.  The  claim,  moreover,  made  in 
Ac  10  for  Peter,  that  he  was  the  first  to  be  led 
by  Providence  to  see  that  the  barrier  which  kept 
Gentiles  outside  the  Church  ought  no  longer  to 
prevail,  can  scarcely  stand  against  the  evidence 
of  Ac  15  and  Gal  2  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  went 
to  Jerusalem  to  get  the  question  settled  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  Gentiles  should  be  received,  and 
that  Peter  afterwards  broke  through  the  adjust- 
ment then  made.  If  the  story  of  Peter  and  Cor- 
nelius has  a  historical  kernel,  it  probably  belongs 
to  a  later  period  than  that  in  which  Acts  places  it. 
The  question  may  have  arisen  in  more  parts  of  the 
world  than  one,  and  have  been  settled  in  various 
ways.  In  some  of  the  Pauline  churches  we  know- 
that  it  occasioned  acute  controversy  and  that  the 
solution  which  Paul  aimed  at  and  no  doubt  at- 
tained was  that  the  Gentile  Christians  were  recog- 
nized as  children  of  Abraham  without  coming 
under  any  obligation  at  all  to  the  Jewish  Law, 
and  that  it  was  recognized  that  the  difierence  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  ; 
they  were  all  one  in  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  St.  Paul  and  the  Law. — The  question  of  the 
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attitude  of  Christian  missions  to  the  Law  must 
liave  occupied  Paul's  mind  as  soon  as  he  became 
convinced  of  his  own  call  to  carry  the  gospel  to 
the  Gentiles,  i.e.,  if  we  are  to  accept  his  own  state- 
ment in  Gal  V^,  from  the  time  of  his  conversion. 
Ro  7,  with  its  incisive  definition  of  the  chai'acter 
of  the  Law  and  its  relation  to  those  wearing  human 
nature,  shows  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to 
demand  of  the  Gentiles  obedience  to  a  Law  which 
brouglit  so  little  comfort  to  himself.  In  that  chapter 
he  arrives  at  a  different  conclusion  as  to  the  Law 
from  that  of  his  own  upbringing.  It  is  idealized 
as  Jesus  idealized  it,  and  regarded  as  a  searching 
standard  of  entire  perfection,  dealing  not  with  acts 
l)ut  with  motives  and  springs  of  conduct,  and  hold- 
ing up  to  man  all  that  he  ought  to  be.  It  is  holy 
and  just  and  good  ;  to  keep  it  would  be  to  find  the 
promises  fulfilled  that  one  should  live  by  it  (Gal 
3^^).  But,  alas !  it  is  too  good  for  man  to  live  at 
peace  with  it.  The  Law  is  spiritual,  but  man  is 
carnal  and  cannot  love  the  standard  of  inellable 
goodness.  It  acts  as  an  irritant  on  him  and  brings 
to  the  surface  his  innate  weakness  and  recalci- 
tranc)',  and  so,  while  his  reason  approves  of  it,  he 
cannot  keep  it,  and  is  driven  by  it  to  despair. 

The  view  of  the  Law  which  is  here  set  forth  as 
a  matter  of  personal  experience,  and  a  truth  of 
psychology,  is  set  forth  again  and  again  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles  as  a  general  doctrine.  So  the 
Law  acts,  so  it  was  intended  to  act,  on  those  who 
are  placed  under  it ;  it  is  by  God's  decree  and 
counsel  that  it  does  so.  The  Law  is  the  strength 
of  sin  (1  Co  15^^),  which  is  the  sting  of  death;  it 
came  in  to  multiply  transgression  (Ro  5^'^),  for 
where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression 
(4^^) ;  the  Law,  therefore,  works  wrath.  Every  one 
who  does  not  keep  it  in  every  point  is  under  a  curse 
(Gal  3'").  The  ministry  by  which  it  was  introduced 
into  the  world  was  a  ministry  of  death  (2  Co  3''). 

The  Apostle  was  confirmed  in  this  view  of  the 
nature  and  ettects  of  the  Law,  to  which  his  own 
experience  had  brought  him,  by  his  missionary 
practice  and  experience.  He  saw  that  the  Gentiles 
were  being  saved  quite  apart  from  the  Law.  The 
Law  was  not  proi)osed  to  them  as  in  any  way  a 
condition  of  salvation ;  only  Christ  crucified  was 
declared  to  them,  and,  on  their  believing  in  Christ 
crucified,  the  Spirit  at  once  took  possession  of  them, 
and  they  began  to  exercise  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
(Gal  S^"**).  From  this  he  inferred  that  God  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  justif.ying  the  Gentiles  by  faith 
(Gal  3*^),  and  from  this  he  drew  the  broad  conclusion 
that  the  method  of  salvation  by  keeping  the  Law 
was  now  discontinued  by  God  in  favour  of  the  new 
method — that  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ  alone — 
and  that  this  method  now  alone  availed  (Ro  3-'"^^). 

Holding  this  very  radical  doctrine  about  the 
Law,  the  Apostle  could  no  longer  follow  up  his 
career  as  a  Jewish  Rabbi  (Ph  3^"**) ;  and  he  became 
the  object  of  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Jews  wlierever 
he  went,  and  also  of  many  Jewish  converts  to 
Christianity,  who  represented  him  (Ac  21^1- 2^)  as 
teaching  that  the  Jews  living  among  the  Gentiles 
should  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Moses,  and 
should  give  up  circumcising  their  children  and  the 
observance  of  Jewish  customs.  That  this  was  a 
gross  exaggeration  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  he  him- 
self adhered  to  many  a  Jewish  custom,  and  he  did 
not  interfere  with  such  practices  on  the  part  of 
other  Jews  (1  Co  9'-°).  But  to  Gentiles  lie  made  it 
quite  clear  tiiat  the  Law  was  no  condition  of  salva- 
tion for  them  ;  and  to  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  he 
proclaimed  that  salvation  did  not  come  through 
the  Law,  but  only  througli  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
(Gal  21"-).  To  those  who  soiight  to  make  his 
Gentile  converts  Judaize,  practise  circumcision, 
and  observe  Jewish  festivals  and  Jewish  restric- 
tions in  diet,  he  offered,  as  the  champion  of  tlie 


liberty    of    these    converts,    an    uncompromising 
opposition. 

5.  Position  of  the  OT  in  Pauline  churches. — 
Something  must  be  s.aid  of  the  place  of  the  OT  in 
the  churches  of  Pauline  foundation.  The  converts 
were  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  history  and 
the  words  of  the  OT  ;  it  was  the  revelation  of  which 
the  gospel  of  Christ  was  the  consummation  and 
flower ;  it  was  full  of  Christian  things ;  the  pro- 
mises recorded  in  it  were  now  being  fulfilled  to 
believers  in  Christ  (1  Co  10",  Ro  V^-);  its  types 
were  coming  to  reality  in  their  experience.  The 
Law  and  the  Prophets  were  Christian  books,  and 
the  discerning  could  find  Christ  in  them  in  most 
unlikely  places.  The  moral  standard  of  the  OT, 
an  object  of  envy  to  the  Gentiles,  Avas  from  the 
first  that  of  the  Ciiurch  ;  the  heathen  converts  were 
at  once  lifted  up  to  it,  though  they  accepted  its 
requirements  not  from  the  dead  code  but  from  the 
living  spirit  of  Christ,  and  were  taught,  as  He  had 
taught,  that  love  Avas  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law. 
The  provisions  of  the  Law  were  not  quoted  either 
in  setting  up  the  standard  of  Christian  conduct  or 
in  correcting  the  lapses  which  took  place  from  it. 
Nor  was  any  appeal  made  to  the  OT  in  arranging 
the  internal  aifairs  of  the  Church  ;  in  these  the 
mind  of  Christ  is  the  supreme  authority,  wliere  the 
Apostle's  own  authority  does  not  suHice  (1  Co  7^" 
etc. ).  When  disputes  break  out  among  believers, 
the  Apostle  advises  that  recourse  should  not  be  had 
to  the  heathen  courts,  but  that  an  arbiter  should 
be  found  among  their  own  number.  The  OT  Law 
has  completely  disappeared  as  law  for  the  Gentile 
converts. 

The  arguments  by  which  Paul  sought  to  account 
for  the  Law,  wiiich  in  his  missionary  practice  he 
had  deprived  of  all  authority,  are  of  various  kinds. 
Some  consist  of  bold  speciilations  on  the  divine 
economy  of  salvation,  some  are  Rabbinical  devices, 
bringing  a  new  meaning  out  of  a  text  of  the  OT. 
Of  the  former  kind  the  most  powerful  and  impressive 
is  that  of  Gal  3^*-4'',  where  he  speaks  of  the  Law 
as  the  tutor  placed  over  tlie  growing  heir  to  check 
his  freedom  till  the  day  arrives  when  he  attains 
his  majority.  This  had  been  the  case  with  man- 
kind when  Christ  came,  and  in  Him  the  spirit  of 
adoption  took  possession  of  the  human  race  now 
entering  on  its  inheritance,  so  that  the  guardian 
is  no  longer  needed.  The  Law  is  treated  in  this 
chapter  as  being  on  a  level  with  those  constraining 
influences,  or  spirits  of  the  world,  under  which  the 
Gentiles  also  were  confined,  to  be  prepared  for 
Christ.  A  great  thought  also  is  contained  in  the 
argument  that  the  promise  was  antecedent  to  the 
Law,  which  could  not  set  it  aside,  and  that  the 
promise  to  Abraham,  made  to  him  before  circum- 
cision was  instituted,  is  fulfilled  directly  to  the 
Gentiles  who,  like  him,  take  faith  and  not  works 
for  their  guiding  principle  and,  therefore,  are 
Abraham's  true  children  (Gal  y^-^,  Ro  4).  Of 
another  calibre  are  the  arguments  that  the  seed,  in 
the  singular,  to  whom,  with  Abraham,  the  promise 
was  addressed,  must  indicate  an  individual  person, 
and  that  Ciirist  is  that  person,  faith  in  whom  now 
saves  (Gal  3""-)>  ^-nd  the  argvinient  tiiat  the  radiance 
on  the  face  of  Moses  when  he  came  down  from 
Mount  Sinai  was  fading  away,  and  that  he  put  on 
a  veil  to  hide  that  circumstance  from  the  Israelites, 
Avho  think  that  the  radiance  still  rests  on  the  Law, 
though  it  is  quite  outshone  by  the  exceeding  radi- 
ance of  Christ  (2  Co  3'-^^). 

6.  Conclusion.— The  controversy  about  the  Law 
subsided  in  Paul's  life-time.  In  Galatians  it  is 
acute ;  in  Romans  the  argument  is  free  from 
passion ;  in  the  Corinthian  Epistles  there  is  little 
of  it ;  in  the  later  Epistles  only  a  few  phrases  are 
found  to  show  that  he  still  stands  where  he  stood 
(Ph  3«-»,  Col  21^-").     On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
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inandments  of  Christ  are  valid  wherever  they  ajjuly. 
Tills  is  tile  ease  in  every  part  of  llie  Cliuren.  I'lie 
eternal  validity  claimed  by  Christ  for  the  ohl  Law 
(Lk  10'")  isattaeliod  to  thewurdsof  Clnist  Hiinsolf 
(Mk  18^'),  !^"d  the  law  of  love  is  spoken  of  bolli  by 
i'aul  ami  in  many  of  the  later  books  of  the  IsT  as 
the  sum  of  Christian  duty  (Gal  G-,  Uo  IS*"'",  Ac  20^, 
Ja  1'^  2«,  He  IS'- '«,  Jn  13="'-).  In  the  Fourth  Cosj.el 
the  Law  of  Moses  is  spoken  of  as  '  tlicir  law'  (.In 
15-'),  as  if  Christ  had  not  ac  knowleilged  it  and  Ills 
followers  had  nothinj^  to  do  with  it. 

LiTERATiin:. — The  ComnieiitariesandUilile  Dictionary  articles, 
especially  J.  Denney,  'Law  (in  NT)'  in  llDJi.  On  tlie  recent 
discussion  on  the  Apostolic  Decree  and  the  relation  of  Acts  to 
Paul,  see  K.  Lake,  T/ie  Earlier  Ki>isiles  of  St.  Paxil,  London, 
1911;  A.  Harnack,  Luke  the  Physician,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1907, 
The  Acts  of  the  Aposth's,  do.  lfiU9,  The  Date  of  the  Acts,  do. 
1911 ;  W.  Sanday,  'The  Text  of  the  Apostolic  Decree,' in  Exp, 
8th  ser.,  vi.  [19i:l]  ;  B.  W.  Bacon,  'The  Apostolic  Decree  against 
nopviia,'  ib.,  8th  ser.,  vii.  [1914].  A.    MENZIES. 

LAW  (Buddhist). — Tn  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  there  is  no  ]3uddhist  law  ;  there  is  only  an 
influence  exercised  by  Duddhist  ethics  on  chaiiL^es 
that  have  taken  place  in  customs.  *No  Budilhist 
authority,  whether  local  or  central,  whether  lay  or 
clerical,  has  ever  enacted  or  promulgated  any  law. 
Sueli  law  as  has  been  administered  in  countries 
ruleil  over  by  monarchs  nominally  Buddhist  has 
been  custom  ratiier  than  law  ;  and  the  custom  has 
been  in  the  main  pre-Buddhistic,  li.xed  and  estab- 
lished before  the  people  became  Buddhist.  There 
have  been  changes  in  custom.  But  the  changes 
have  not  been  the  result  of  any  enactment  from 
above.  They  have  been  brought  about  by  change 
of  opinion  among  the  peojile  themselves.  And  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  such  change  of  opinion 
was,  or  was  not,  due  to  the  influence  of  Buddhism 
it  would  be  necessary,  in  each  case,  to  ascertain 
what  tiie  (!Ustom  had  been  before  the  introduction 
of  Buddhism,  in  what  degree  or  manner  it  had 
changed,  and  what  had  ])een  the  probable  cause  of 
the  difference  sliown.  LInfortunately  our  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  .social  conditions  in  Eastern 
Asia,  -whether  before  or  after  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  is 
at  present  much  too  meagre  to  enable  us  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  so  thorough  a  manner.  Nothing 
has  yet  Vieen  written  on  the  subject,  and  only  a 
slight  beginning  may  yet  V)e  made. 

The  Buddliists,  fur  instance,  had  from  the  begin- 
ning what  we  term  theircanon  law,  what  thej'  called 
Vinaya,  i.e.  'Guidance.'^  It  consists  of  227  rules 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  members  in  outward 
affairs,  and  some  supplementary  chapters  on  special 
^subjects.  These  'articles  of  association'  are  quite 
apart  from  the  Buddhist  religion,  and  indeed  liave 
little  or  nothing  that  is  specifically  either  Buddhist 
or  religious.  Xo  religious  eommunitj'  coukl  avoid 
quarrels  and  disruption  without  the  assistance  of 
rules  of  the  kind.  Now,  just  before  the  rise  of 
Buddhism  there  were  quite  a  number  of  such  Orders. 
The  names  of  ten  of  them  are  preserved  in  the 
Ahguttara.-  Unfortunately,  the  records  of  nine 
out  of  the  ten  have  perished.  They  had  no  writ- 
ing ;  and,  as  each  Order  died  out,  both  its  doctrine 
and  its  canon  law,  kept  alive  only  in  the  meiiKiry 
of  its  meml)ers,  died  out  also.  On\y  one  of  these 
pre-Buddliistic  communities  has  survived — that  of 
the  Jains ;  and  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
Jain  Order  have  not  yet  been  published.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  early  Buddhists  should  have 
adopted  in  many  details  the  customs  already 
followed  by  these  other  wanderers.  But  in  the 
main,  no  doubt,  the  rules  were  Indian  in  origin, 
the  common  inheritance  of  all  the  schools. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  227  rules  of  the  Vinaya 
which  would  be  included  under  the  English  term 

1  Ed.  IL  Oldcnherf:,  London,  1879-83. 

2  See  T.  W.  Rhvs  Davids,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  Oxford, 
1899-1910,  i.  220-^22. 


'  law '  in  its  modern  sen.se.  In  the  explanations 
and  apiilications,  however,  of  the  rules,  as  inter- 
preted in  the  chapters  of  the  Order  when  a  particu- 
lar case  came  up  for  decision,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  what  we  should  now  call  case  law.  For  example, 
Rule  No.  3  is  as  follows  : ' 

'  Whatsoever  Bhikkhu  shall  knowingly  deprive  of  life  a  human 
liein^;,  or  shall  seek  out  an  assassin  a);ainst  a  human  being,  or 
?hall  litter  the  praises  of  death,  or  incite  another  to  self-destr'.c- 
tion,  saying,  "  llo  !  my  friend  !  what  j,'ood  do  you  get  (lom  this 
sinful,  wretched  life?  death  is  better  to  you  than  life  I " — if,  so 
thinking,  and  with  such  an  aim,  he,  by  various  argument,  utter 
the  praises  of  deatli  or  incite  another  to  self-destruction — he, 
loo,  is  fallen  into  defeat,  he  is  no  longer  in  communion.' 

In  the  elucidation  and  discussion*  of  this  rule  a 
very  large  number  of  all  possible  cases  of  alleg^ed 
infringement  of  it  are  given.  The  cases  are  not 
real  ones  that  actually  haj)pened,  but  hypotheti- 
cal. The  offences,  or  alleged  ollences,  are  sorted 
into  grades,  which  are  distinguished  one  from 
another  as  modern  English  law-hooks  di.-tinjniisli 
between  a.ssault,  aggravated  assault,  manslaugliter, 
and  murder.  The  jienalty  for  the  gravest  kind  is 
exclusion  from  the  Order  ;  that  for  the  lesser  kind 
is  suspension  in  varying  degrees,  and  for  varying 
duration. 

For  instance,  a  man  digs  a  ^it ;  that  is  no  offence.  He  digs 
it  in  the  hoj-e  that  X  will  fall  into  it;  that  is  a  dukkatn  ('evil 
act').  The  man  (X)  falls  into  it ;  that  is  another  linkkaia.  He 
is  badly  hurt ;  the  man  who  tlug  the  pit  is  guilty  of  a  'grave 
offence'  (thullachchaya).  The  man  falling  is  killed,  then  the 
di-ger  of  the  pit  is  guilty  of  '  defeat '  (jxirdjika),  involving  ex- 
pulsion.^ 

This  is  not  criminal  law.  It  is  intended  only  to 
keep  the  Order  pure  ;  and  the  jienalties  are  very 
mild.  But  it  is  interesting  to  find  in  these  discus- 
sions the  doctrine  of  malice  aforetiiought,  or  ac- 
cessory before  (or  after)  the  fact,  used  much  as  a 
modern  jurist  would  use  it,  tind  leading  up  to  de- 
cisions which  are  very  much  what  a  modern  jurist 
would  give. 

II.  Oidenberg,  in  his  introduction  to  his  edition 
of  the  text,  has  carefully  considered  the  manner  in 
which  these  documents  en.shrining  the  Buddhist 
Vinaya  were  graduallj-  built  up,  and  their  ap- 
proximate date.  He  concludes  that  the  whole 
text,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  in  existence  within  a 
century  of  tiie  Buddha's  death  ;  and  that  much  of 
it — for  instance,  the  227  rules  referred  to  above — 
is  older,  and  may  go  back  to  the  generation  in 
which  liuddhism  arose.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  this  is  quite  modern  compared  with  the 
Hammurabi  Code  of  customary  law.  Such  value 
as  these  Buddhist  documents  have  in  the  history 
of  law  depends  upon  their  being  the  oklest  legal 
texts  which  ajiply  the  principles  of  equity  to  the 
problems  to  be  solved.  They  do  not  pretend  to 
put  forward  anj'  code  of  law.  They  belong  to  a 
stage  beyond  that,  and  only  attemjjt  to  utilize  for 
the  practical  requirements  of  an  association  of  co- 
workers the  results  of  previous  thought  on  legal 
points.  We  shall  probably  never  know  how  far 
these  results  may  have  been  modihed  or  s(.ji ened 
by  the  Buddhists  for  the  purpose  of  apjilication  to 
the  new  problems  to  be  met. 

The  administration  of  this  law  (if  law  it  can  be 
called)  was  very  simple.  The  decision  lay  with 
the  Chapter,  Avhich  was  composed  of  all  members 
of  the  Order  resident  within  a  certain  boundary. 
The  boundary,  also  lixed  by  the  Chapter,  was  so 
arranged  as  to  secure  the  possible  attendance  of 
from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  members.  All  the 
members  were  equal,  and  the  senior  member  pre- 
sided. If  the  matter  came  to  a  vote— which  seldom 
happened — the  voting  was  by  ticket.  Complicated 
matters  were  referred  to  a  sjiecial  committee  for 
report,  and  the  decisions  in  most  cases  were 
unanimous.     The   Chapters  had   no  authority   to 

1  Vina}/a  Texts,  i.  4  (SBE  xiii.  [18S1]  4). 

2  Vinava,  iii.  t>a-86  ;  not  yet  translated. 

3  76.  iii.  76. 
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settle  any  matters  not  included  in  the  Vinaya,  or 
to  deal  "v,-itli  property  not  the  property  of  the 
Order.  All  such  matters  were  the  province  of  the 
State,  to  he  settled  according  to  the  customs  of 
each  locality.  They  were  regarded  as  secular,  not 
religious.  Thus  customs  as  to  marriage  and 
divorce,  the  inheritance  and  division   of  real  or 

f)ersonal  estate,  the  law  of  contract  and  criminal 
aw,  were  all  purely  secular  matters  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  sense  of  the  lay  community.  This 
continued  to  be  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  Bud- 
dhists throughout  tlieir  long  and  varied  history. 

The  expression  'Buddhist  law'  as  used  of  laAV 
administered  in  English  courts  in  Ceylon  and 
Burma  has  a  very  different  meaning.  When  the 
English  had  taken  the  whole  of  Ceylon,  thej'^  intro- 
duced English  law  except  on  certain  matters,  which, 
they  imagined,  would  or  might  offend  the  religious 
feelings  of  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  witli 
regard  to  marriage  and  inheritance,  they  granted 
to  the  Dutch  the  Roman-Dutch  law  on  these  points, 
and  to  the  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  the  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan  law  respectively.  Taking  for 
granted,  in  their  ignoi'ance  of  Buddhism,  that  the 
relation  between  law  and  religion  on  these  points 
must  be  the  same  for  the  Buddhists  as  for  tliese 
others,  they  decided  to  incorporate  into  the  law  of 
the  Island  the  customs  prevalent  there  among  the 
majority,  the  Buddhists,  on  the  same  points.  F'or 
this  purpose  they  made  inquiries  as  to  what  those 
customs  were,  and  finally  recognized  two  different 
groups  of  custom  as  valid,  the  one  for  the  low- 
country  Sinhalese,  the  other  for  the  Kandians  in 
tlie  hills.  By  so  doing  they  made  customs  current 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  valid  for  ever, 
and  deprived  the  lay  community  of  any  power  of 
change  or  adjustment  which  they  possessed.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  .soon  began,  and  have  con- 
tinued, to  change  the  customs  by  two  methods, 
one  of  interpretation  by  judicial  decisions,  the 
other  by  legislative  enactment.  By  the  latter  they 
have  introduced  the  registration  of  marriages,  and 
conferred  upon  the  laity  the  power  of  making  wills. 
The  original  report  on  Kandian  customs  has  been 
recently  discovered  and  a  translation  of  it  published 
by  C.  J.  K.  Le  Mesurier  and  T.  B.  Panabokke, 
under  the  title  Nlti  Niganduva  (Colombo,  1880). 
The  course  of  events  in  Biirma,  since  it  was  taken 
over,  has  been  very  similar.  But,  whereas  we 
know  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of  Sinhalese  law 
before  the  conquest,  we  have  for  Burma  a  most 
valuable  summary  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
customary  law  in  E.  Forchhammer's  JarcUne  Prize 
Essay  (Rangoon,  1885).  He  shows  how  the 
customary  law,  originally  introduced  there  from 
S.  India  in  the  10th  cent.  A.D.,  has  been  constantly 
but  slowly  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  Buddhist 
laity.  He  mentions  also  the  numerous  codes  in 
which  such  alterations  i;n.ve  been  incorporated. 
D.  Richardson  has  translaied  one  of  the  latest  of 
these  codes  under  the  title  The  D  tmathat,  or  Laws 
of  Menon,  Rangoon,  190G. 

Literature. — The  authorities  are  given  in  the  course  of  the 
article.  '1\  \V.  Rhys  DaVIDS. 

LAW  (Celtic).— I.  Law,— Of  the  legal  institu- 
tions of  the  ancient  Celts  Ave  have  no  knowledge 
beyond  the  evidence  ot  philology  and  the  statements 
of  Csesar  with  regard  to  Gaul.  Both  the  Goidelic 
and  the  Brythonic  branches  of  the  Celtic  languages 
contain  a  term  for  law  cognate  with  the  Latin 
rectus  (Ir.  recht ;  Welsh,  rhaith),  while  the  words 
for  judgment  (Ir.  brdth  ;  Welsh,  hrawd)  also  corre- 
spond in  these  branches.  Similarly,  we  have  in 
both  branches  the  same  word  for  '  duty '  or  '  re- 
sponsibility,' namely  Ir.  dliged;  Welsh,  dyled. 
Tiiroughout  the  Celtic  world,  too,  the  organization 
of  society  had  a  tribal  basis,  and  the  legal  institu- 


tions of  the  Celts  were,  consequently,  in  their 
origin  tribal  in  character.  This  tribal  character, 
though  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  modified,  survived 
unmistakably  in  Irish  and  Welsh  law,  as  we  know 
it  in  historic  times.  The  evidence  of  Caesar  as  to 
Celtic  law  (de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  13)  relates  to  the 
druids,  of  whom  he  says  that  they  decided  practi- 
cally all  public  and  private  disputes  and  assessed 
the  fines  and  penalties  in  the  case  of  aiiy  crime,  as, 
for  instance,  homicide,  while  it  was  they  also  who 
gave  their  decision  in  the  case  of  any  dis[)ute  regard- 
ing inheritance  or  boundaries.  In  the  case  of  refusal 
to  abide  by  their  judgment  they  had  recourse  to 
excommunication  from  religious  ceremonies  —  a 
punishment  which,  in  practice,  involved  the  loss 
of  all  civil  rights,  and  which  survived  as  outlawry 
in  Irish  and  Welsh  law.  The  druids,  according  to 
Cpesar,  formed  an  organized  community,  at  whose 
head  was  a  chief  druid.  It  is,  however,  from  the 
surviving  Irish  and  Welsh  legal  literature  that 
we  derive  most  information  concerning  actual 
Celtic  law.  In  Breton  and  Cornish  there  are  no 
legal  documents  in  existence,  but  we  may  surmise 
that  ancient  Breton  and  Cornisli  law  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  Wales,  while  the  clan- 
system  of  the  Gaels  of  Scotland,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Dalriad  Scots,  had,  as  its  legal 
counterpart,  institutions  of  the  same  essential 
character  as  those  of  Ireland.  From  a  study  of 
the  Irish  legal  treatises,  which  reflect  the  older 
tribal  system  better  than  do  the  Welsh  laws,  we 
find  that  legal  decisions  Avere  not  given  by  judges 
appointed  by  the  king,  but  by  men  of  legal  learn- 
ing, who  were  of  two  grades  :  (1)  the  brethem  (gen. 
brethemon,  whence  '  Brehon '),  a  term  usually  trans- 
lated 'judge,'  but  more  correctly  'advocate,'  and 
(2)  the  ollamh,  or  laAV-agent.  It  is  not  impossible 
that,  originally,  recourse  was  had  to  the  judgment 
of  men  of  known  probity,  without  regard  to  legal 
training,  but,  though  the  judicial  powers  of  non- 
professional magistrates  and  noblemen  survived 
in  Ii-eland  for  certain  purposes,  it  is  clear  that  for 
all  the  more  important  cases  a  trained  judge  was 
necessary.  Each  district  appears  to  have  had  a 
Brehon,  and  some  more  than  one,  while  the  king 
and  the  great  magnates  had  Brehons  of  their  own. 
Where  there  were  more  than  one  Brehon  in  a  dis- 
trict, a  litigant  had  a  choice.  In  Welsh  law  there 
are  plain  indications  of  the  earlier  tribal  basis  as 
in  Ireland,  but  there  are  also  clear  signs  of  the 
growth  of  the  influence  of  the  royal  power  upon 
law,  and  of  the  beginnings  of  a  police  system  in  a 
rudimentary  form.  In  Ireland  the  policing  of  the 
law  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  tribal  com- 
munity, who,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the  case  of 
contumacy,  could  outlaw  the  offender.  Side  by 
side  with  the  growth  of  the  central  power  (possibly 
through  the  influence  of  England)  we  find  much 
more  prominence  given  in  Wales  than  in  Ireland 
to  severe  punishments,  such  as  hanging  and  mutila- 
tion, and  later  to  such  a  mode  of  trial  as  ordeal. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  that,  both  in  Ireland  and 
in  Wales,  there  were  legal  variations  in  different 
localities,  and,  in  Ireland,  this  variation  led  to  the 
broad  division  of  Cctm-laAv,  or  hiAv  of  general  appli- 
cation, and  Urradhus-layv,  which  varied  with  the 
locality.  The  trial  of  cases  arising  under  the  latter 
type  of  law  was  open  to  noblemen  and  local  magis- 
trates, but  cases  under  the  former  type  could  be 
tried  only  by  trained  judges.  There  is  no  clear 
evidence  of  any  personal  or  collective  legislation  in 
ancient  Ireland,  but  it  Avould  appear  that  portions 
at  any  rate  of  written  custom  were  recited  at  some 
of  the  great  annual  gatherings,  such  as  that  of 
Tara,  for  which  the  Irish  had  so  marked  a  predi- 
lection. It  is  sometimes  stated  that  Irish  legal 
practice  did  not  distinguish  between  crimes  and 
torts.     This  is  true  so  far  as  the  existence  of  a 
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pecuniary  method  of  comiiensation  was  concerned, 
but  motive  nevertheless  entered  in,  for  in  the  case 
of  homicide,  e.g.,  malice  doubletl  tlie  penalty  (see 
(Crimks  and  rUNISHMKXTS  [Celtic]). 

It  miy:ht  he  thought  tliat  the  jiosition  of  arbiter 
in  Ireland  was  one  whicii  placed  the  coiiinniniLy  at 
his  mercy.  In  practice,  however,  the  llrulion  had 
to  exercise  his  jud<,'ment  with  j^reat  care,  for,  if  on 
appeal  his  judgments  were  reversed,  he  was  liable 
to  lose  his  practice,  to  pay  damages,  and  to  lose 
any  free  land  ■which  might  be  in  his  possession. 
It  was  also  generally  believed  tliat  blotclies  would 
arise  on  the  face  ot  a  judge  who  gave  false  judg- 
ment. The  main  function  of  the  judge  was  to 
assess  damages  and  compensation  correctly,  and 
the  Irish  legal  treatises  contain  minute  rules  for 
this  purpose.  The  task  of  obtaining  the  damages 
from  the  defendant  lay  with  the  plaintiff  and  his 
kin,  and,  when  the  defendant  was  obstinate,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  process  of  distraint — a  pro- 
cess which  occupies  a  very  large  place  in  the  extant 
legal  treatises  of  Ireland.  The  scope  and  the 
nature  of  Celtic  law,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
can  best  be  estimated  from  a  survey  of  extant 
Celtic  law-books. 

2.  The  law-books  of  Ireland. — A  number  of  the 
legal  treatises  of  Ireland  were  published  in  the 
KoUs  Series,  in  hve  volumes,  together  with  a 
glossary  forming  the  sixth  volume,  at  various  dates 
between  1865  and  1901,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners  for  publishing  the  Ancient  Lav.s 
and  Institutes  of  Ireland.  These  volumes  contain 
not  only  the  texts  of  the  various  legal  treatises, 
but  also  translations  of  them,  together  with  intro- 
ductions which  vary  considerably  in  value.  The 
MSS  of  these  treatises  contain,  along  with  each 
text,  a  commentary  to  each  section  of  it.  Some- 
times the  commentary  throws  light  upon  the  text, 
but  frequently  the  commentary  merely  embodies 
the  practice  of  a  later  age.  Vols.  i.  and  ii.  and 
part  of  vol.  iii.  of  the  Irish  Laws  are  occupied  by 
the  most  important  Irish  legal  treatise,  namely, 
the  Senchus  M6r  (or  'Great  Collection').  Vol.  i. 
and  the  first  part  of  vol.  ii.  are  occupied  by  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  portions  of  Irish  law,  namely, 
that  of  'distress.'  The  two  chief  varieties  named 
are  'distress  without  delay,'  and  'distress  with 
delay,'  but  possibly  the  most  interesting  type  of 
distress  mentioned  is  that  initiated  by  'fasting 
against'  a  person — a  form  of  distress  resorted  to 
wlien  an  inferior  pressed  for  payment  from  a 
superior.  This  form  of  distress  had  a  powerful 
social  sanction,  since,  when  the  inferior  threatened 
to  die  of  hunger  at  the  door  of  the  superior,  the 
guilt  of  his  death  was  regarded  as  fallmg  on  the 
superior's  head  (cf.  A.  11.  Post,  Grundriss  dcr 
cthnolocj.  Jurkpnidenz,  Oldenburg,  1894-95,  ii. 
562).  The  remainder  of  vol.  ii.  contains  a  brief 
treatise  on  '  The  Law  of  Services  of  Hostage-sure- 
ties.' Hostage-sureties  played  a  large  y)art  in  the 
social  life  both  of  Ireland  and  of  Wales.  This 
treatise  is  followed  by  'The  Law  of  Fosterage,' 
which  deals  with  an  institution  which  held  a  pro- 
minent place  in  Irish  and  Welsh  life  (see  Children 
[Celtic],  Fosterage).  Land  tenure,  too,  receives 
its  share  of  attention  in  this  volume,  and  we  have 
first  the  '  Law  of  Free  (or  San-)  tenure,'  and  then 
the  C'din  Aiijilluc,  or  'Law  of  Z^der-stock  tenure,' 
i.e.  the  less  honourable  tenure  by  giallna-  (or 
pledge-)  security.  This  section  also  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Irish  law  of  contract. 
The  remainder  of  vol.  ii.  deals  with  the  '  Ca^^^-law 
of  social  connexions.' 

The  social  connexions  here  meant  are,  according  to  the  text 
of  this  treatise,  those  of  'the  chief  with  his  ai(;(7/»ie-tenants ; 
the  Church  witli  her  tenants  ot  ecclesiastical  lands  ;  the  father 
with  his  daughter ;  a  daughter  with  her  brother ;  a  son  with 
his  mother ;  a  foster-son  with  his  foster-mother  ;  a  tutor  with 
bis  pupil ;  a  man  with  a  woman.' 


This  part  of  the  Scnrhns  M6r  is  of  interest  as 
containing  an  account  of  the  conditions  of  marriage 
among  the  ancient  Irish.  Vol.  iii.  contains  a  valu- 
able intioduction  on  the  general  principles  of  Irish 
jurisprudence,  and  completes  the  Senrhii.-i  Mdr  with 
a  treaiise  called  Curtis  Bcscna,  or  'The  Customary 
Law.'  This  treatise  aL-so  deals  with  contractus,  and 
lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  keeping  oral  con- 
tracts. These  discu>-sions  of  contract  show  the 
advance  which  the  Irish  had  made  on  the  way  de- 
scribed by  Maine  as  from  'status  to  contract.' 
We  have  here  a  discussion  of  a  wiiie  range  of 
topics,  including  the  regulation  of  banquets,  gifts 
to  tlie  Ciiurcli,  and  the  liice.  Throughout  the 
Senchus  Mur  tiie  Church  is  treated  with  the  highest 
respect.  The  next  treatise  in  vol.  iii.  is  the  '  Book 
of  Aicill,'  said  to  have  been  so  named  after  Aicill 
near  Tara,  and  attributed  to  Cormac,  the  author 
of  the  McU-known  glossary.  It  deals  very  largely 
with  what  we  sh(j;iid  now  call  criminal  law,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  its  iiicta  is  '  Fines 
are  doubled  by  malice  aforethought.'  In  this 
treatise  the  commentary  is  remarkably  long  as 
compared  with  the  text.     Other  dicta  are : 

'Every  jud;;e  is  punishable  for  his  neglect';  'every  king  is 
entitled  to  compensation  for  injury  to  his  road';  'what  is  cast 
ashore  is  the  propcrtv  of  the  owner  of  the  shore' ;  '  thou  shall 
not  kill  a  captive,  unless  be  be  thine.' 

Numerous  topics  are  touched  upon,  and  the 
wrongs  and  injuries  discussed  are  not  confined  to 
crimes,  while  one  of  its  most  interesting  features 
is  the  discussion  of  responsibility.  Vol.  iv.  con- 
tains first  a  treati.se  entitled  '  Of  taking  Legal 
Possession,'  and  treats  of  the  symbolic  ceremonial 
that  was  necessary  in  Ireland  (as  in  other  ancient 
countries)  for  the  institution  of  an  action  for  the 
recover^'  of  land.  One  part  of  the  treatise  is  called 
'  The  Beginning  of  Customary  Law,'  and  deals  with 
matters  other  than  the  main  topic  of  the  treatise. 
The  treatise  which  follows  is  called  'Judgments 
of  Co-tenancy,'  and  discusses  important  problems 
arising  from  this  aspect  of  Irish  life.  It  deals  with 
the  partition  of  lauds,  fences,  trespasses  by  cattle, 
bees,  hens,  or  dogs,  and  gives  rules  as  to  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Herein  we 
see  clearly  the  grow  th  in  Ireland  of  the  individual 
ownership  of  land.  This  treatise  even  considers 
the  trespasses  of  pet  herons  and  pet  hens,  pet  deer 
and  pet  wolves,  pet  old  birds  and  pet  foxes. 
Another  treatise  which  tiirows  light  on  older  con- 
ditions of  life  is  that  called  Beck  bretha,  or  '  Bee- 
judgments,'  which  deals  with  various  contingencies 
arising  from  the  keeping  of  bees,  a  verj'  important 
phase  of  country  lite  at  the  time  when  mead  was 
drunk  and  sugar  was  unknown.  The  next  treatise, 
Coibnius  Uisci,  or  'The  Kiglit  of  Water,'  deals, 
among  other  subjects,  with  the  right  to  construct 
water-courses  and  mills.  The  next  treatise,  called 
Maighiie  ('Precincts'),  deals  with  such  topics  as 
the  violation  of  precincts,  the  position  of  fugitives, 
and  the  like.  In  this  document  is  to  be  found  a 
very  interesting  account  of  sanctuary'  among  the 
Irish.  The  treatises  which  follow  are,  'Of  the 
Judgment  of  every  Crime,'  '  Division  of  Land  '  (a 
mere  fragment),  '  Of  the  Divisions  of  the  Tribe  of 
a  Territory '  (containing  a  valuable  account  of  the 
Irish  tribal  .system),  and  the  document  called  Ciith 
Gabhlach,  giving  mainly  an  account  of  the  rights 
and  emoluments  of  the  higher  classes  of  Ireland. 
This  treatise,  however,  frequently  describes  an 
ideal  rather  than  an  actual  state  of  things.  To 
this  treatise  is  appended  a  sequel  to  Crith  Gabhlach, 
and  also  a  fragment  on  '  Succession.'  The  treatises 
given  in  vol.  v.  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 
Tiie  first  and  second  are  called  respectively  '  Small 
Primer '  and  '  Heptads,'  and  they  were  evidently 
intended  as  manuals  to  be  used  in  the  law-schools 
of  Ireland.     The  former  shows  some  trace  of  the 
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influence  of  the  Civil  Law,  and  of  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Avriter  to  show  his  familiarity  with 
Latin.  The  suhstance  of  the  work,  however,  deals 
with  Irish  custom,  notably  in  connexion  with  the 
Sder-  and  Z>rter-grades,  and  gives  a  summary  of  the 
Irish  legal  system.  The  Heptads  arrange  the  dif- 
ferent legal  maxims  in  groups  of  seven,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  example  : 

'There  are  with  the  FHni  (i.e.  the  free  Irishmen)  seven  re- 
boundings  that  shed  blood,  which  incur  not  debts  nor  sick- 
maintenance  :  the  rebounding  of  a  chip  from  the  chipping  of  fire- 
wood or  of  carpentry  ;  the  rebounding  of  a  piece  from  a  flesh 
fork ;  the  rebounding  of  a  branch  backwards ;  the  rebounding 
of  a  flail  from  the  ground  ;  the  rebounding  from  horses'  shoes  ; 
the  rebounding  in  a  forge ;  the  rebounding  of  a  stone  off 
another.' 

Then  follows  a  treatise  called  'Judgments  on 
Pledge-Interests,'  in  which  the  various  pledges 
given  by  men  and  women  are  dealt  witli  in  detail. 
The  next  treatise,  '  On  the  Confirmation  of  Right 
and  Law,'  consists  in  its  earlier  part  of  triads  on 
various  topics,  Avhile  the  latter  part  is  of  a  miscel- 
laneous ciiaracter.  This  series  of  legal  documents 
ends  with  a  brief  tract  called  '  On  the  Removal  of 
Covenants,'  which  deals  with  the  rights  of  property. 

3.  The  law-books  of  Wales. — The  law-books  of 
Wales  are  not  legal  treatises  like  those  of  Ireland, 
but  consist  of  a  code  attributed  to  Hywel  Dda 
(Howel  the  Good),  a  Welsh  prince  of  the  9th  cent., 
together  with  one  or  two  amendments  attributed 
to  other  princes,  and  a  series  of  mediaeval  legal 
maxims.  The  code  in  question  is  found  in  Latin 
and  in  Welsh  MSS,  and  the  Welsh  MSS  fall  into 
three  main  groups  called  Venedotian  (that  of 
N.W.  Wales),  Dimetian  (that  of  S.W.  Wales),  and 
Gwentian  (that  of  S.E.  Wales)  respectively.  The 
propriety  of  the  terra  '  Gwentian '  has  been  dis- 
puted, and  some  at  any  rate  of  the  MSS  of  this 
group  may  belong  to  Powys  (East  Central  Wales). 
Howel  ruled  over  a  large  part  of  Wales,  and  was 
in  touch  with  the  English  Court,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  signalized  his  reign  by  means 
of  a  code  after  the  manner  of  otiier  kings  of  his 
epoch.  Tradition,  as  embodied  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Dimetian  code,  regards  Whitland,  in  Car- 
marthenshire, called  in  Welsh  Y  Ty  Gtoyn  ar  Daf 
('  The  White  House  on  the  Taf '),  as  the  place  where 
the  code  was  drawn  up  at  an  assembly  consisting 
of  the  leading  men  in  Church  and  State,  the  bishops 
being  present  in  order  to  prevent  any  collision  with 
the  law  of  the  Church.  A  perusal  of  the  laws 
themselves,  however,  brings  to  view  much  that  is 
not  Christian  and  that  must  have  been  derived 
from  pre-Christian  usage  in  Wales,  and,  ethno- 
logically,  this  pre-Christian  matter  is  of  great  value. 
Still,  to  distinguish  ancient  tribal  usage  from  posi- 
tive enactment  in  the  Welsh  laws  is  no  easy  task. 
The  oldest  known  copy  of  the  Welsh  Laws  is  in 
Latin,  and  dates  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  12tli 
century.  The  next  MS  in  point  of  age  is  a  Welsh 
one,  giving  the  Venedotian  version  of  tiie  code, 
which  bears  the  name  Lhffr  Dii'r  Weun  ('The 
Black  Book  of  Chirk  '),  now  in  the  National  Library 
of  Wales,  Aberystwyth.  This  MS  was  written 
aboiit  A.D.  1200  and  was  probably  copied  frum  a 
pre-Norman  archetype.  The  oldest  MS  of  the 
Dimetian  version  of  the  code  was  written  about 
A.D.  1282,  and  there  are  in  existence  several  other 
MSS  of  Howel's  Laws.  These  Laws  deal  with 
various  topics,  such  as  the  royal  household  and 
the  officers  of  the  king  and  queen,  the  retheling 
or  heir  apparent,  the  king's  majesty,  the  king  as 
the  fountain  of  justice,  criminal  law,  with  lines, 
accomplices,  blood-feud,  and  life-price,  togetlier 
with  the  Welsh  penal  system  ;  the  law  of  property 
and  succession,  touching  upon  inheritance  to  ])er- 
sonal  property,  succession  by  testament,  and  the 
succession  of  women ;  the  execution  of  justice 
and  the  surety-system.  Further,  there  are  im- 
portant laws  relating  to  women,  to  trespass,  to  the 


values  of  animals,  tame  and  wild,  and  of  buildings, 
trees,  utensils,  etc.  The  Welsh  Laws  show  clearly 
the  advance  of  a  territorial  system  represented  by 
the  arglivijdd  (lord),  as  the  king's  viceroj'  in  each 
district,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  tribal  system, 
wherein  the  penccncdl  (chief  of  the  tribe)  was 
supreme  in  each  tribe.  In  addition  to  the  mediaeval 
legal  triads,  which  are  given  in  the  MSS,  there 
are  published  in  the  Myvyrian  Arrhaiology  certain 
triads  called  the  'Triads  of  Dyfnwal  Moelmud' 
(an  imaginary  Welsh  lawgiver),  which  were  lirst 
brought  to  view  (and  probably  invented)  by  a 
certain  Tomas  ab  Ifan  of  Glamorgan  in  1685.  In 
the  Laws  of  Howel  reference  is  sometimes  made  in 
a  conventional  way  to  the  '  Law  of  Howel,'  as 
evidence  for  a  given  legal  doctrine  ;  but,  in  spite  of 
the  unhistorical  character  of  these  references,  the 
very  pi'ominence  of  the  royal  court  in  the  code 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  it  had  a  royal  origin. 
Tlie  two  Welsh  princes  whose  amendments  of  the 
law  are  quoted,  in  addition  to  Howel,  are  Bleddyn 
abCynfyn  (1063-75)  and  Rhys  ab  Grutludd  (1155- 
97).  The  Welsh  Laws  in  their  several  versions,  like 
those  of  Ireland,  deserve  close  study,  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  gradual 
advance  in  Celtic  countries  from  a  tribal  to  a  terri- 
torial system,  and  the  consequent  legal  evolution. 

Literature. — Ancient  Lmes  of  Ireland,  Rolls  series,  6  vols., 
Dublin  and  London,  1865-1901  ;  W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  ^cotland'^, 
Edinburgh,  1886-90;  H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainvilie,  Etudes  sur 
le  droit  celtiqu^,  Paris,  1805,  La  Famille  celtique,  do.  1905  ; 
Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales,  ed.  Aneurin  Owen,  Rolls 
series,  London,  1841 ;  Welsh  Medieval  Law,  ed.  A.  W.  Wade- 
Evans,  Oxford,  1909  ;  F.  Seebohm,  The  Tribal  System  in  Wales, 
London,  1904  ;  Hubert  Lewis,  The  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales,  do. 
18S9 ;  P.  Vinogradoff,  The  Growth  of  the  Manor,  do.  1905  ; 
Ci/freithieu,  Hywel  Dda  ac  eraill,  ed.  W.  Wotton,  do.  1730  ; 
T/ie  Cambrian  Hecjister,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  do.  1796  and  1799  ; 
Myvyrian  Archaioloqy  of  Wales,  vol.  iii..  do.  1807,  2  Denbigh, 
1870 ;  W.  Probert,  Ancient  Laws  of  Cambria,  London,  1823  ;  G. 
Peignot,  Tableau  des  rmxiors  au  dixihne  si'ecle,  ou  la  cour  et  lea 
lois  de  Howel-le-Bon,  roi  d'Abcrfraiv,  de  907-91,8,  Paris,  1832; 
Timothy  Lewis,  Llanstephan  MS  116,  Aberystwyth,  1913 ; 
Glossary  to  Welsh  Laics,  Manchester,  1913.  See  also  '  Celtic ' 
sections  of  artt.  Children,  Oriues  and  Ponishments,  Family, 
Inheritance.  E.   ANWYL. 

LAW  (Chinese).— The  first  mention  of  Chinese 
law  in  the  classics  is  the  institution  of  the  Five 
Punishments  by  Emperor  Yao  twenty-four  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  next  reign, 
that  of  Shun,  the  Five  Punishments  could  be  com- 
muted into  transportation  and  deportation,  and 
even,  if  there  were  extenuating  circumstances, 
into  fines.  Mistake  and  misadventure  were  par- 
doned, while  aggravated  crime  and  recidivism  found 
no  mercy.  In  cases  of  doubt,  the  accused  was 
given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  These  institutions 
and  principles,  couched  in  quaint  language,  are 
to  be  found  in  tlie  Shu  King  ('Book  of  Records'), 
the  oldest  book  extant  in  Chinese  literature.  Em- 
bodying, as  they  do,  some  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  most  enlightened  of  modern  legal  systems, 
they  testify  to  the  progress  already  achieved  by 
Chinese  jurisprudence  at  that  remote  period. 
Mercifulness  in  administration  and  brevity  in 
legislation  Avere  the  aims  which  ancient  Chinese 
statesmen  and  jurists  always  liad  in  view. 

Codification  was  attempted  about  the  time  of 
Confucius,  the  laws  being  inscribed  in  bamboo 
or  in  metal,  reminding  one  of  the  nearly  con- 
temporaneous Twelve  Tables  of  that  other  legal 
system  which,  after  moulding  Western  jurispru- 
dence, is  destined  to  influence  profoundly  the 
Chinese  also.  Unfortunately,  practically  nothing 
is  now  known  of  those  early  codes.  During  the 
period  of  the  'Warring  States'  (7th  cent.  B.C.), 
a  code  Avas  compiled  by  Li  Kwei  which  remains 
the  basis  of  Chinese  jurisprudence.  The  laws  of 
Ts'in  (249-210  B.C.)  were  severe  and  complex,  and 
were  one  of  the  causes  of  the  early  downfall  of 
I  the  dynasty.     When  Liu  Pang,  the  founder  of  the 
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Han  dynasty,  c.aptuied  the  Ts'in  ta[iLtal,  he  abol- 
ished all  the  harsh  laws  and  substituted  for  tlieni 
the  famous  Three  Articles,  undoubtedly  the  short- 
est and  siuiiilest  code  in  history,  punishing'  murder, 
wo>indinp,  ami  robbery.  Of  course,  tliis  abbrevi- 
ated code  could  not  serve  tiie  neeils  of  the  Empire, 
and  another  code  was  enacted  later,  based  mainlj' 
on  that  of  Li  Kwei,  witii  the  addition  of  three 
books.  Hereafter  eadi  dynastj'  iiad  its  code  or 
codes,  until  we  come  to  the  late  Tsinj^  dynasty 
witii  its  T(i  Tsing  Lit  Li,  which,  fouiuled  on  tlio^^e 
of  the  previous  ilynastics,  in  particular  that  of  the 
Mings,  was  published  in  1647,  three  years  after 
the  Manchu  dynasty  was  estabiisiied  in  Ciiina. 
This  body  of  laws,  togetiier  with  the  subsequent 
amendments,  held  sway  until  the  latter  days  of 
the  dynasty,  when,  under  pressure  of  circum- 
stances and  influenced  by  Western  ideas,  the 
Emperor  established  a  bureau  for  the  revision  of 
laws,  which  had  amonj^  its  members  many  who 
had  knowledge  of  Western  laws,  particularly 
Japanese  law.  It  had  also  Japanese  advisers 
who  exercised  considerable  influence.  It  drafted 
several  codes — criminal  law,  civil  law,  criminal 
procedure,  and  civil  procedure,  besides  other  laws, 
some  of  which  liave  been  enacted,  including  a 
temporary  criminal  code  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  l\i  Ttin(/  Lai  Li  and  is  still  actually  in  force 
under  tlie  Kupublic.  While  the  draftsmen  of  the 
new  laws  displayed  considerable  knowledge  of  com- 
parative law,  Japanese  ideas  were,  naturally,  pre- 
dominant. The  Ja])anese  modelled  their  legal 
system  upon  that  of  the  Germans,  who  in  turn 
inherited  from  the  Romans.  Thus  the  two  sys- 
tems of  law,  which  were  each  inscribed  in  bronze 
at  about  the  same  time,  are,  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  thirty  centuries  and  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  more  than  one  nation,  finally  brought 
together. 

As  the  laws  of  China  are  at  present  in  a  trans- 
itional state,  and  will  in  future  be  largely  influenced 
by  exotic  notions,  to  get  some  idea  of  them  in  their 
greatest  purity  one  shoukl  go  back  to  the  dis- 
carded Ta  Tsing  Lu  Li.  It  is  well  arranged  under 
seven  heads :  the  first  may  be  described  as  the 
'  general '  part,  and  the  remaining  six  are  named 
after  the  former  six  ministries  of  the  government — 
civil,  fiscal,  ritual,  military,  criminal,  and  public 
works.  The  language  is  clear  and  concise,  com- 
paring favourably  with  the  productions  of  modern 
Western  legislation.  It  has  been  said  that  China 
has  only  criminal  law,  and  that  the  Ta  Tsing  Lu 
Li  is  only  a  penal  code,  what  in  foreign  countries 
would  be  civil  law  being  left  to  local  and  trade 
customs  and  usages.  In  a  sense  this  is  true, 
because  everything  in  the  code  is  punishable  as 
a  crime,  but  there  are  many  things  in  it  which 
would  be  described  in  other  countries  as  civil  law. 

(1)  The  first  part  deals  with  general  definitions 
and  principles,  in  some  cases  with  great  minute- 
ness and  precision.  There  are  also  descriptions  of 
the  Five  Punishments  (dili'erent  from  and  lighter 
than  the  Five  Punishments  of  the  ancients),  defini- 
tions of  the  ten  heinous  crimes,  statement  of  the 
eight  privileges,  lists  of  crimes  which  are  not 
pardonable  by  a  general  amnesty,  etc.  (2)  The 
civil  part  deals  with  the  conduct  of  officials,  and 
corresponds  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  droit 
administratif  of  the  continental  countries  of 
Europe.  (3)  The  fiscal  part  contains  largely  what 
would  be  civil  law.  Among  its  topics  are  regis- 
tration of  census,  real  property,  marriage,  public 
granaries  and  treasuries,  smuggling,  usury,  treasure- 
trove,  and  weights  and  measures.  The  family  law 
is  strikinglj'  like  that  of  the  Romans,  though  rather 
after  it  had  been  tempered  by  Pra-torian  edicts  and 
Imperial  constitutions  than  at  the  time  of  its  primi- 
tive severity.      The  notion  of  what  constitutes  a 


family  is  similar  in  both  laws.  Agnatic  relation- 
ship is  more  imii<n  tant  than  cognatic ;  hence 
'Mulier  est  finis  familiae'  is  to  a  certain  extent 
api)li(able  to  China.  I'atria putestas  there  is,  but 
the  power  of  life  ami  ileath  possessed  by  the  Roman 
puter/ftDtilias  is  lacking.  It  is  also  tempered  by 
paternal  love  and  filial  piety,  for  which  theCiiinese 
are  justly  noted.  Marriage  is  an  all-imjiortant 
institution  for  the  continuation  of  the  family. 
Divorce  is  regulated  by  the  code,  though  rarely 
cairied  into  practice.  If  polygamy,  or  rather 
polygyny,  means  marriage  with  more  than  one 
wife  at  the  same  time,  then  Chinese  law  does  not 
pcuinit  it ;  in  fact,  the  code  punishes  bigamy.  (Jne 
and  only  one  wife  is  permitted.  However,  as 
Mencius  teaches,  '  there  -are  three  things  which 
are  unlilial,  and  to  have  no  posterity  is  the  great- 
est of  them  ' ;  to  ensure  against  this  calamity  it 
is  permitted  to  have  concubines,  who  are  in  no 
sense  wives.  They  are  frequently  chosen  by  the 
wife,  and  occupy  a  subordinate  position,  while 
their  children  are  considered  the  children  of  the 
wife.  (4)  The  ritual  part  deals  with  sacrificial, 
court,  and  official  rites  and  ceremonies.  (5)  The 
military  part  is  not  altogether  a  code  of  mili- 
tary law,  since  it  contains,  inter  nlin,  provisions 
for  the  guarding  of  palaces,  guarding  of  passes 
and  fords,  keeping  of  olficial  cattle,  injuries  in- 
flicted by  animals  to  j)erson  and  property  (cattle 
'  damage  feasant '),  and  carrying  of  dispatches  by 
couriers.  The  articles  more  particularly  applicable 
to  the  army  provide  for  mobilization  of  troops, 
divulging  military  secrets,  substitution  of  recruits, 
lack  of  liiscipline,  etc.  (6)  The  criminal  part  is 
the  criminal  code  par  excellence.  The  aphorism 
'Actus  non  facit  reum  nisi  mens  sit  rea'  is  re- 
ligiously observed  throughout  the  articles  :  a  man 
is  not  punislied  for  a  criminal  act  unless  his  intent 
be  also  criminal.  In  homicide,  e.g.,  no  fewer  than 
six  difl'erent  degrees  are  distinguished,  varying 
from  culpable  to  excusable.  Most  of  the  crimes 
found  in  Western  law  are  also  in  the  code.  The 
use  of  abusive  language  is  a  crime ;  likewise 
adultery,  which,  though  in  England  only  a  cause 
for  divorce  and  action  for  damages,  is  a  crime  in 
France,  Germany,  and  other  Eurojiean  countries, 
as  well  as  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union.  Gambling  is  another  ollence ;  and  .so  is 
causing  a  fire  in  one's  house,  which  is  culpable 
because  of  the  element  of  carelessness  and  the 
dangerous  consequences  to  the  neighbourhood. 
(7)  The  part  relating  to  public  works  deals  with 
such  subjects  as  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
granaries,  dikes,  and  bridges,  and  encroachment 
on  public  highways. 

From  this  hasty  survey  of  Chinese  law,  one 
characteristic  may  be  noted — a  characteristic  which 
can  be  observed  not  only  in  law,  but  in  the  whole 
fabric  of  government  itself.  Writers  on  and 
admirers  of  English  law  and  institutions  have 
noted  a  distinguishing  feature  which  they  call 
the  rule  or  supremacy  of  law.  The  character- 
istic of  Chinese  law  is  what  may  by  analogy  be 
called  the  rule  of  morality.     Confucius  says  : 

'If  the  people  be  led  by  law,  and  uniformity  soiifjht  to  be 
given  them  by  punishments,  they  will  trj'  to  avoid  the  punish- 
ment, but  have  no  sense  of  shame.  If  they  be  led  by  virtue, 
and  uniformity  sought  to  be  given  them  by  the  rules  of  pro- 

Eriety,  they  will  have  the  sense  of  shame,  and,  moreover,  will 
ecome  good.'i 

Before  and  since  Confucius,  this  has  been  the 
maxim  of  Chinese  rulers  and  the  first  princijde  of 
government.  Law  occupies  but  a  secondary  place  ; 
morality  comes  first.  Law  is  intended  to  reach 
only  where  morality  is  ineflective.  In  other  words, 
law  is  supplementary  to  morality.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  is  true  of  every  civilized  society,  and 
that  no  society  can  live  with  only  law  to  guide 
1  Confucian  Analects,  tr.  J.  Legge,  Hong-kong,  1861. 
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it.  But  the  clitterence  between  China  and  other 
civilized  societies  is  that  in  Cliina  this  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  government,  a  maxim  recogi^ized  by  law 
itself.  From  this  arise  some  curious  results. 
Peculiarities  in  Chinese  law  for  -wliich  foreigners 
seek  an  explanation  in  vain  become  quite  clear 
once  this  jirinciple  is  grasped. 

As  pointed  out  above,  China  has,  in  one  sense, 
no  civil  law.  There  is  no  civil  code  governing 
rights  of  contracts  and  of  property,  a  breach  or 
violation  of  which  entitles  the  aggrieved  to  an 
action  in  court  whereby  he  may  claim  damages. 
Nevertheless,  in  China  these  things  are  also  governed 
by  rules.  Some  of  these  rules  are  local,  customary, 
or  professional.  Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
the  code,  which,  however,  instead  of  giving  the 
complainant  monetary  compensation,  punishes  the 
defendant  with  the  ordinary  criminal  punishments. 
While  the  distinction  between  criminal  and  civil 
law,  a  crime  and  a  tort,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  differ- 
ence among  jurists,  seeing  that  even  in  Western 
law  many  acts  are  at  the  same  time  both  a  crime 
and  a  tort,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  Cliina  treats 
everything  under  one  law  and  one  sanction,  the 
reason  being  that  the  legislators  have  upheld  the 
doctrine  of  the  rule  of  morality.  Western  legislators 
say  that  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  is  only  an 
infringement  of  a  private  right,  giving  rise  to  an 
action  for  damages,  whereas  bigamy  is  so  serious 
that  it  is  considered  something  more  than  that ;  it 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  the  community  at  large, 
and  should  be  punished  as  a  crime.  The  Chinese 
lawgiver,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  punishes 
bigamy,  but  also  punishes  tlie  father  who  has 
broken  his  promise  to  give  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage (the  nearest  Chinese  equivalent  to  a  breach 
of  promise-of  marriage  in  a  Western  sense).  He 
considers  that  the  father  has  broken  the  moral 
code,  and  thei'efore  deserves  punishment  as  a 
criminal.  Chinese  officials  and  judges  encourage 
arbitration  and  pi'ivate  settlement  in  every  way ; 
but,  Avhen  the  parties  refer  their  differences  to  the 
court,  iinless  there  has  been  bona  fide  mistake,  tlie 
man  who  breaks  a  promise  is  as  much  a  criminal 
as  a  murderer,  though,  of  course,  the  penalty  and 
the  consequences  are  very  different.  To  those  who 
disagree  with  the  Chinese  view,  and  in  view  of  the 
impending  radical  changes  to  be  made  in  Chinese 
law  in  this  respect,  it  will  be  interesting  to  quote 
the  words  of  T.  E.  Holland  : 

'  The  far-reaching  consequences  of  acts  become  more  and 
more  visible  with  llie  advance  of  civilisation,  and  the  State 
tends  more  and  more  to  recognise  as  offences  against  the  com- 
munity acts  which  it  formerly  only  saw  to  be  injuries  to 
individuals.'! 

There  is  in  Chinese  law  the  doctrine  of  vicarious 
responsibility.  When  a  particularly  heinous  of- 
fence is  committed — e.g.,  high  treason — not  only 
is  the  criminal  punished,  but  relatives  up  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  are  also  punished.  While  doubtless 
deterrence  is  the  principal  motive  for  this  provision, 
as  it  is  not  otherwise  easy  in  such  a  large  country 
and  witii  inadequate  police  supervision  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  crime,  yet,  in  theory  at  least, 
these  relatives  are  responsible  because  they  have 
not  exercised  a  moral  and  benign  influence  on  the 
culprit — an  influence  which  the  law  presumes  they 
are,  on  account  of  their  relationshiii  and  intimacy, 
in  a  position  to  exercise.  Similarly,  when  parricitle 
has  been  committed — a  crime  particularly  egregious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  filial  Chinese — the  officials  of  the 
jurisdiction,  from  the  district  magistrate  up  to  the 
Governor  and  Viceroy,  all  receive  more  or  less 
punishment.  The  theory  is  the  same ;  these 
officials  have  charge,  among  other  things,  of  the 
morality  of  the  people  within  their  jurisdiction  ; 
and,  when  such  a  horrible  crime  as  the  murder  of 
a  person's  parents  is  permitted  to  come  to  pass, 
1  Jurispnidence^^,  London,  1906,  p.  320. 


there  has  been  a  breacli  ,f  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
officials.  In  no  other  way  can  the  doctrine  of 
vicarious  responsibility  in  Chinese  law  be  explained 
than  by  the  principle  of  the  rule  of  morality. 
Considerations  of  policy  doubtless  have  their  influ- 
ence, but  in  theory  and  origin  it  is  because  the 
Chinese  government  is  essentially  a  government  by 
morality. 

As  already  stated,  the  code  is  no  longer  in  force, 
and  another  penal  code  has  taken  its  place.  Drafts 
of  other  codes  and  laws  were  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion even  before  the  fall  of  the  Manchus.  The 
legal  revolution  preceded  the  political  revolution. 
In  the  admiration  for  Western  laws,  there  is 
danger  of  a  slavish  imitation  without  ascertaining 
whether  the  new  tree  is  suited  to  this  ancient 
soil.  This  danger  is  particularly  evident  in  the 
law  of  persons.  As  J.  Bryce  has  pointed  out.' 
the  law  of  persons  in  all  countries  is  the  most 
difficult  and  the  last  to  change,  since  it  touches 
most  nearly  the  question  of  status,  the  family 
relations,  the  very  foundation  of  the  social  struc- 
ture of  the  community.  The  drafts  prepared  in 
the  last  days  of  the  JNIanchn^  ir.i  to  be  submitted 
to  another  body  of  select  men  ior  consideration. 
It  is,  therefore,  prematui-e  and  unpiofitable  to 
prophesy  as  to  the  future.  That  Japanese,  and 
hence  German,  influence  will  largely  be  felt  there 
is  no  doubt.  Anglo-Saxon  legal  principles  also 
have  admirers,  so  that  they  too  will  probably  be 
adopted  to  a  certain  extent.  But  Chinese  law  and 
custom  should  form  the  foumlation  of  the  new 
structure,  so  that  the  Chinese  law  of  the  future 
may  still  be  an  institution  which  is  the  product  of 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  that,  while  useful 
and  suitable  principles  may  be  borrowed  from  the 
West,  there  may  be  no  apish  imitation  of  others ; 
that,  in  a  word,  the  law  may  still  be  Chinese  law. 

Literature. — E.  Alabaster,  A'otes  and  Commentaries  on 
Chinese  Criminal  Law,  London,  1899  (a  good  introduction  to 
a  knowledge  of  Chinese  law) ;  fa  Tsing  Lu  Li,  tr.  George 
Thomas  Staunton,  London,  1810  (unfortunately  now  out  of 
print) ;  S.  Wells  Williams,  The  Middle  Kingdom,  new  ed.. 
New  York,  1883 ;  T.  R.  Jernigan,  China  in  Law  and  Com- 
merce, London,  1905.  ChAO-ChU  WU. 

LAW  (Christian,  Western).— I.  INTRODUCTION. 
— There  are,  first  of  all,  certain  distinctions  to  be 
made.  The  first  distinction  is  between  ius  and 
lex.  Lex  {loi,  Gesetz,  vd/xos)  is  a  precept  ^  made  by 
right  authority,  which  the  subject  of  that  authority 
is  morally  bound  to  obey.  This  is  our  '  law '  in 
one  sense.  Ius  (droit,  liecht,  dtKTj  or  diKaiof)  may 
be  understood  eitlier  subjectively  or  objectively. 
Subjectively,  it  is  defined  as  '  the  moral  power  of 
doing,  omitting,  or  demanding  anytlung,  so  that 
another  be  obliged  to  do  or  omit  something.'  It  in  • 
eludes  much  of  what  we  call  'right'  or  'authority.' 
'Ins  habeo'  may  be  rendered  'I  have  the  right.' 
Objectively,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  studied  by 
jurists,  it  is  '  the  complex  of  norms  by  Avhich  the 
actions  of  individual  members  of  a  society  are 
regulated  in  regard  to  other  members  or  to  the 
whole  society,  so  that  the  society  may  be  preserved 
and  may  attain  its  end.'  The  English  word  '  law' 
is  used  in  this  sense  too ;  thus  we  speak  of  State 
law.  Church  law,  and  canon  law,  as  distinct  from 
a  particular  law  [lex).  Starting  from  the  idea  that 
all  ius  comes  ultimately  from  the  will  of  God, 
canonists  distinguish  the  following  kinds.  Ius 
naturale  is  the  eternal  law  of  God,  imprinted  in 
our  conscience  by  Him  naturally,  so  that  all  men 
know,  or  may  know,  what  is  essentially  right  or 
wrong,  by  the  light  of  their  own  conscience.  This 
is  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  says  the  Gentiles, 
who  have  not  the  Law  (sc.  of  Moses),  do  by  nature 
the  things  of  the  law  (the  natural  law  of  God  ;  Ko 

1  Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence,  Oxford,  1901. 

2  We  may  prescind  here  from  the  difference  between  a  public 
lex  and  a  private  prceceptum. 
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2'^).  This  natural  law  is  proinul{^ated  by  God  in 
making  human  nature.  No  power  can  abrot,'ate 
it  or  dispense  from  it.  Different  from  tliis  is  itts 
positiuum,  that  is,  law  made  by  a  legislator  about 
things  not  in  themselves  necessary,  wliich  become 
necessary  as  the  result  of  his  le;,'islation.  Things 
forbidden  by  natural  law  are  '  prohibita  quia  mala' ; 
those  forbidden  by  positive  law  are  '  mala  quia 
prohibita.' 

Positive  law  may  be  divine  or  human.  Divine 
positive  law  is  tliat  promulgated  by  God  Himself, 
as  the  Law  of  Moses,  or  laws  made  by  Ciirist  in 
the  NT.  This  is  not  the  same  as  natural  law. 
•Many  commands  of  the  old  Jewish  Law  are  about 
things  in  themselves  inditt'erent.  It  differs  also  in 
binding  only  tiie  subjects  to  whom  it  is  given  (as 
does  all  positive  law),  whereas  natural  law  binds 
all  men.  No  man  can  abrogate  or  dispense  from 
divine  positive  law.  Human  positive  law  is  that 
promulgated  by  a  human  authority.  Indirectly 
this  too  comes  from  God  (or  it  would  not  be  bind- 
ing law  at  all),  but  onl}'  in  the  sense  that  God  has 
delegated  authority  to  him  who  makes  it.  Positive 
human  law  can  be  abrogated,  modified,  or  dispensed 
by  the  authority  that  laid  it  down.  It  is  tlivided 
into  civil  law  and  ecclesiastical  law.  Tlie  ins  ecclesi- 
asticum  is  called  also  by  other  names.  It  is  iu,i 
sacrum,  as  opposed  to  ius  profanum  (civil  law) ; 
in  old  days  it  was  often  called  his  jwntijicium,  as 
opposed  to  the  civil  ius  ccesareum ;  and,  opposed 
to  ius  ciuile,  it  is  not  infrequently  called  itis 
canonicum,  though  there  is  a  more  accurate  sense 
in  which  ius  canonicum  is  a  part  of  ecclesiastical 
law.  Another  distinction  which  crosses  this,  and 
so  may  lead  to  confusion,  is  between  ius  diuiiium, 
in  the  sense  of  all  Church  law,  whether  promul- 
gated immediately  by  Christ  or  by  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  and  ius  hunumum,  meaning  all 
secular  law.  This  distinction  is  better  avoided. 
The  distinctions  of  ecclesiastical  law  are  ius  gene- 
rale  and  iics  speciale.  Ius  generale  is  a  law  which 
applies  to  all  cases  in  which  the  circumstances  for 
which  it  provides  are  found  ;  ius  speciale  is  a  law 
made  for  a  particular  ca>e,  which  does  not  applj' 
to  another  case,  even  if  the  circunjstances  are  the 
same.  From  Roman  civil  law  the  Church  has 
taken  the  distinction  between  ius  commune  and 
ius  singulare.  Ius  commune  is  that  which  flows 
from  general  principles  and  so  applies  normally 
to  all  subjects ;  ius  singulare  is  law  made  for  a 
particular  class  of  persons.  This  distinction  has 
much  in  common  with  that  of  ius  generale  and  ius 
speciale,  but  is  not  quite  the  same.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  legislating  autliority  we  dis- 
tinguish ills  uniuersale  and  ius  particulare.  Uni- 
versal law  is  that  which  is  made  by  the  universal 
autliority  of  the  whole  Church  ;  particular  law  is 
made  by  limited  authority,  as  by  a  bishop  for  his 
own  diocese.  So  we  have  the  principle  that  ius 
particulare  may  enforce  and  add  to  the  universal 
law,  but  may  never  contradict  it.  Lastly  comes  the 
much  discussed  distinction  between  ius  publictim 
and  ius  priiiatum.  This  regards  the  matter  of  the 
law.  Ius  publicum  contains  laws  for  the  whole 
Church  and  for  its  public  authorities ;  ius pnuatum 
is  concerned  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  private 
members  of  the  Ciiurch.  Several  modern  canonists 
of  the  German  school  {e.g.,  Phillips)  reject  this 
distinction  as  absurd.  It  is  defended  by  most 
others  (cf.  C.  Tarquini,  luris  eccl.  publici  instil u- 
tiones,  Rome,  1896,  p.  If.).  Ius  publicum  is  either 
extcrnuvi,  if  it  regards  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  other  societies  [e.g.,  the  State),  or  internum,  if 
it  regards  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church. 

'  Canon '  is  the  Greek  Kavdiv,  a  rule  or  measure. 

Already  in  the  4th  cent.  Church  synods  began  to 

call  the  rules  laid  down  by  them  canons  (so  the 

SjTiod  of  Ancyra  in  A.D.  314,  the  Nicene  Synod  in 
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325,  etc.).  From  this  time  'canon'  begins  to  be 
used  e.xclusively  in  the  sense  of  an  ecclesiastical 
law  laid  down  by  public  Church  authority.  It 
is  contrasted  with  civil  law,  which  is  lex  (vdnoi). 
Gratian  defines  the  word  in  this  sense  : 

'  Ecclesiastics  constitntlo  uiiionis  nomine  censetur'  (aA  D.  3, 
§  1);  '  porro  canonuni  alii  sunt  decreta  pontificum,  alii  staluta 
coticiliorum'  (ib.  ad  c.  2). 

Since  about  tlie  8th  cent,  collections  of  such  canons 
were  made  under  the  titles  Liber  canoniim,  Corpus 
canonum,  etc.  So  arose  the  term  ius  canonicum, 
the  law  made  by  canons,  in  this  sense.  But,  since 
the  tj'pical  collection  of  canons,  the  Corpus  iuria 
canonici,  was  closed  in  1317,  it  has  been  common 
to  use  tiie  term  ius  runonicum  only  for  what  is  con- 
tained therein  and  in  the  'Extrauagantes'  which 
form  its  supplement  (to  the  l.jth  cent.).  In  this 
sen.se  it  does  not  cover  later  Church  law  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  includes  much  contained  in  the 
Corpus  iuris  canonici  which  is  really  civil  law. 

Although  so  far  these  delinitions  are  taken 
from  Western  canonists,  and  so  represent  Roman 
Catholic  principles,  they  are  general  ones,  wiiich 
are  accepted  on  all  sides.  We  shall  here  describe 
Roman  Catholic  canon  law  ;  for  that  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  see  tlie  following  article. 

II.  Mom  AS  Catholic  CANoy  law.—i.  Written 
and  unwritten  law. — Roman  Catholic  canon  law 
distinguishes  first  between  two  sources  of  law,  ius 
script u III,  and  ius  non  scrij)tum.  The  ius  scriptum 
consists  of  laws  which  are  formally  laid  down  by 
authority  in  an  authentic  document ;  ius  non  scnp- 
turn,  is  the  law  which  arises  from  practical  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  tlie  community,  without  anj' 
such  formal  promulgation.  It  does  not  cease  to  be 
ius  non  scriptum  when  it  is  written  down,  but  only 
when  it  is  promulgated  anew  hy  authority  under 
the  conditions  whicii  make  a  written  law. 

(a)  'i'\m  f antes  iuris  canonici  scripti  &Te  :  (1)  The 
NT.  The  OT  is  not  considered  a  source  of  Christ- 
ian law  at  all,  but  at  most  an  adminiculum.  Tiie 
positive  old  Law  was  abolished  by  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  and  its  moral  precepts  are  contained  in 
natural  law.  So  the  OT,  as  such,  does  not  occur 
as  a  fons  iuris  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
NT  and  the  laws  therein  contained  constitute  the 
foundation  of  Church  positive  law.  From  the  NT 
we  have  three  principles — the  power  of  legislation 
given  by  Christ  to  His  Church,  tiie  constitution 
of  the  Church  as  an  organism  with  a  hierarchy, 
and  the  social  character  of  Christianity,  from 
which  we  conclude  that  the  Church  is  a  perfect 
society,  having  tiie  rights  of  such.  These  are  the 
foundation  of  all  positive  Church  law.  (2)  The 
decrees  of  synods.  Before  the  Council  of  Trent 
decrees  about  faith  were  called  dogmas,  and  those 
about  positive  law  were  called  canons.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  changed  these  terms,  calling  its  decrees 
about  faith  canones,  and  its  disciplinary  laws  de- 
creta. The  Vatican  Council  followed  this  new 
terminology.  Only  the  decrees  of  ecumenical 
councils  have  force  for  all  Catholics ;  those  of 
particular  councils  oblige  only  those  for  whom 
tiiey  are  promulgated,  over  wliom  the  council  lias 
jurisdiction.  But  many  decrees  of  particular 
synods  have  since  become  universal  by  virtue  of 
a  new  promulgation  of  universal  authority  ex- 
tending them.  Disciplinary  decrees  of  ecumenical 
councils  oblige  until  tliey  are  repealed  by  universal 
authorit3\  The  Church  has  the  power  of  abro- 
gating or  modifying  her  own  positive  laws.  (3) 
Constitutions  of  popes.  The  pope,  by  virtue  of 
his  universal  jurisdiction,  has  the  power  of  making 
laws  for  the  whole  Ciiurcli.  He  does  this  in  two 
forms — in  a  more  .solemn  form  by  bulls  (bullce)  and 
less  solemnly  by  briefs  [breues).  There  is  no  difi'er- 
ence  in  the  binding  force  of  bulls  and  briefs ;  the 
greater  or  less  solemnity  concerns  only  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  matter.  Bulls  are  regularly  issued 
from  the  papal  Chancellery  ;  before  Leo  XIII.  they 
were  written  in  Gothic  characters  and  had  attached 
a  leaden  seal  tied  to  the  parchment  by  silk  threads. 
Leo  XIII.,  in  1878,  ordered  that  in  future  bulls 
sliould  be  written  in  Roman  letters  and  sealed  with 
a  red  seal  representing  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  and 
bearing  the  name  of  the  pope.  Only  in  bulls  of 
special  importance  is  the  old  leaden  seal  to  be  re- 
tained. Bulls  always  begin  with  the  name  of  the 
pope  and  the  title  '  Seruus  Seruorum  Dei '  onlj"^ ; 
briefs  begin  with  a  fuller  title  and  are  sealed  in 
red  with  the  seal  of  the  Fisherman.  They  are 
prepared  at  the  Secretariate  of  Briefs.  The  use 
of  bulls  or  briefs  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  Fre- 
quently matters  of  great  importance  are  determined 
not  by  bulls  but  by  briefs  (see,  further,  art.  Bulls 
AND  Briefs).  According  to  the  matter  and  the 
force  of  obligation,  papal  constitutions  are  vari- 
ously distinguished.  General  laws  for  the  whole 
Church  are  called  by  the  generic  name  constitu- 
tiones,  and  decreta  ai'e  tliose  which  are  issued 
'  motu  proprio ' ;  literce  decretales  generally  come 
from  a  consultation  and  are  answers  to  questions. 
Encyclicals  are  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  the 
whole  Church  or  to  those  of  some  province.  With 
regard  to  the  extension  of  their  binding  force,  we 
distinguish  between  constitutiones  generales  for 
all  and  rescripta  for  special  cases,  to  which  alone 
normally  they  apply.  All  Roman  Catholics  are 
bound  by  general  constitutions,  and  also  by  epis- 
tolcB  decretcdes  if  they  are  expressly  extended  to 
all.  Otherwise,  they  do  not  constitute  a  general 
law,  from  defect  of  promulgation.  Immediately 
they  bind  only  those  to  wiiom  they  are  addressed. 
But  to  others  they  have  the  force  of  authentic 
interpretations  of  law,  and  are  often  published 
with  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  precedent. 
Rescripts  have  no  legal  force  except  for  those 
to  whom  thej'  are  addressed.  Rescripts  may  be 
iustitice,  containing  an  obligation,  or  gratice,  con- 
ferring a  favour,  or  mixtcc. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  fontes  iuris 
generalis.  lus  particulare  is  made  by  the  decrees 
of  provincial  councils,  diocesan  laws,  or  statutes 
of  corporations,  such  as  chapters  for  their  own 
body.  It  is  obvious  that  a  particular  authority 
can  bind  only  those  who  are  subject  to  it.  Many 
civil  laws  are  included  as  particular  canon  law  ; 
not  that  the  Church  recognizes  the  right  of  a  civic 
authority  to  legislate  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  but 
either  because  they  are  the  civil  sanction  of  already 
existing  Clmrch  laws  or  because  Church  authority 
has  given  them  the  force  of  canon  law.  Connected 
with  civil  law  are  concordats.  These  began  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  e.g.,  the  '  Concordatum  Calixtinum' 
of  1122,  between  Pope  Calixtus  il.  and  the  Em- 
peror Henry  v.,  which  put  an  end  to  the  dispute 
about  investitures  (see  art.  Investiture  Con- 
troversy). A  concordat  is  defined  as  'a  treaty 
between  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  authorities,  by 
which  the  connexion  between  both  societies  con- 
cerning mixed  affairs  is  regulated.' i  According 
to  modern  principles,  only  the  pope  makes  tlie 
concordat  on  the  side  of  the  Churcli.  For  the 
State  its  governing  authority  acts.  The  matters 
treated  in  concordats  are  all  the  '  mixed '  questions 
in  which  both  Church  and  State  have  an  interest, 
such  as  questions  of  property,  marriage,  presenta- 
tions to  benefices,  and  so  on.  Concordats  are  now 
generally  said  by  Roman  Catholic  canonists  to  be 
true  bilateral  contracts,  which  oblige  both  sides 
in  justice,  being  binding  on  the  subjects  of  both 
powers  as  particular  Church  law  and  civil  law 
(see,  further,  art.  CONCORDAT). 

[b]  The  fontes  iuris  canonici  non  scripti  are  : 
(1)  Natural  law  as  the  origin  of  all  positive  law. 

1  S.  Aichner,  Compendium  juris  eccl.^,  Brixen,  1900,  p.  26. 


The  basis  of  positive  law  is  the  principles  of 
natural  law  ;  nor  can  positive  authority  make  any 
law  which  contradicts  that  of  nature.  (2)  Tra- 
dition, Avhich  affects  principles  of  discipline  as 
well  as  those  of  faith.  So  we  distinguish  divine, 
apostolic,  and  ecclesiastical  traditions  in  matters 
which  bind  conduct.  (3)  Custom  {consuetudo). 
This  plays  a  great  part  in  Catholic  canon  law.  It 
is  defined  as  :  '  A  law  introduced  by  the  repetition 
of  similar  actions  on  the  part  of  the  community, 
with  the  consent  of  the  legislator.'  ^  The  difference 
between  consuetudo  and  traditio  is  that  in  the 
case  of  a  law  coming  through  tradition  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  it  was  originally  formally  promulgated 
by  authority,  although  knowledge  of  that  pro- 
mulgation is  to  be  had  only  through  tradition. 
In  the  case  of  custom  there  is  no  promulgation 
at  the  beginning ;  the  law  gradually  acquires  its 
force  through  repeated  acts.  Custom  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  principle  as  prescription,  except  that 
prescription  usually  connotes  a  right,  and  con- 
suetudo a  duty.  It  may  be  universal  for  the 
whole  Church,  special  in  the  case  of  a  particular 
though  perfect  society  in  its  own  order  (as  a 
chapter  or  religious  order),  or  specicdissima,  if  it 
affects  an  imperfect  society,  such  as  a  family  or 
parish. 

Custom  may  be  according  to  law,  in  which  case 
it  only  makes  the  force  of  the  law  more  clear,  and 
perhaps  interprets  it  (hence  the  proverb,  '  Con- 
suetudo est  optima  legum  interpret ');  or  it  may 
be  beside  the  law  ('  praster  legem '),  adding  to,  but 
not  contradicting,  the  lex  scripta  ;  or  it  may  be 
against  the  law  ('contra  legem'),  which  abrogates 
or  abolishes  a  law.  This  is  the  most  important 
case.  It  is  called  desuetudo  when  custom  simply 
abolishes  a  law  by  continual  non-observance, 
consuetudo  contraria  when  by  repeated  acts  a  new 
law  is  introduced  which  abrogates  a  former  one. 

There  are  many  precautions  in  canon  law  against 
the  too  easy  admittance  of  custom.  First,  it  must 
be  introduced  by  a  perfect  community,  i.e.,  by  one 
wliich  has  the  power  of  making  or  receiving  a  true 
law,  as  distinct  from  a  particular  precept.  Hence 
one  man  can  never  obtain  a  right  for  himself  by 
repeated  acts.  The  custom  must  be  introduced 
by  repeated,  free,  and  public  acts  on  the  part  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  community.  Most  canon- 
ists require  that  these  acts  should  not  be  made 
through  an  erroneous  opinion  [e.g.,  ignorance  that 
the  law  exists) ;  they  must  certainly  be  free,  in 
the  sense  of  not  being  made  through  force  or  fear. 
Nor  is  a  new  law  introduced  by  custom  when  the 
people  who  practise  the  custom  do  so  ^ith  the 
deliberate  consciousness  that  they  are  merely  per- 
forming a  free  work  of  piety.  There  must  be,  at 
least  eventually,  some  signs  of  an  intention  (not 
necessarily  explicit)  to  prescribe  a  custom  '  prseter 
legem.'  The  object  of  a  consuetudo  may  be  any- 
thing which  is  not  opposed  to  natural  law,  or 
opposed  to  right  reason,  or  an  immediate  occasion 
of  sin,  or  injurious  in  itself  to  the  whole  system  of 
Church  discipline.  The  only  general  and  certain 
principle  that  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the 
time  required  for  a  custom  to  obtain  the  force  of 
law  is  that  there  must  be  a  sulKciently  repeated 
number  of  acts,  extending  over  a  sufficient  time, 
for  a  reasonable  person  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
custom  is  already  in  firm  possession.  Generally 
canonists  apply  to  consuetudo  the  same  principles 
as  are  required  by  civil  law  for  the  prescription  of 
a  right.  For  customs  '  pra3ter  legem'  some  de- 
mand ten  years,  for  customs  '  contra  legem '  forty 
years.  Others  think  ten  years  sufficient  in  this 
case  too,  at  least  when  it  is  a  case  of  law  which 
has  never  been  observed  by  the  community,  against 
which  custom  began  as  soon  as  the  law  was  pro- 
1  Aichner,  op.  cit.  p.  31. 
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nmlgated.  The  last  condition  for  a  coiusuetudo, 
and  the  most  iuipoiUuit,  is  the  consent  of  the 
Ie},'i.slator.  This  really  does  away  with  all  that 
otherwise  would  be  anomalous  in  the  iiiincifjle  of 
consuetuclo,  and  makes  it  consistent  with  the 
normal  principles  of  canon  law.  For  in  this  case 
also  the  rule  obtains  that  ultimately  the  only 
source  of  law  is  the  act  of  the  lej^islator  in  some 
form.  The  consent  of  the  legislator  may  be  ex- 
pressed, or  tacit,  or  merely  legal,  when  he  is 
Ignorant  of  the  custom,  but  intends  in  general  to 
apply  always  the  canonical  principles  aH'ecting 
custom.  In  such  a  case  he  has  an  implicit  intention 
with  regard  to  each  particular  custom,  even  if  he 
does  not  know  of  it.  In  this  case,  too,  the  real 
source  of  the  obligation  of  the  consuctudo  is  the 
will  of  the  legislator.  When  the  legislator  knows 
of  the  custom  and  could  put  a  stop  to  it  but  does 
not  do  so,  we  have  a  case  of  tacit  consent.  Custom 
may  be  abolished  by  abrogation,  which  simply 
puts  an  end  to  the  one  which  now  exists,  but  in 
no  waj'  prevents  a  new  custom  of  the  same  kind 
from  arising ;  or  by  prohibition,  which  not  only 
ends  the  custom  but  forbids  a  new  one  to  arise ; 
and,  tinally,  by  reprobation,  which  declares  the 
custom  to  be  in  itself  pernicious  and  incapable  of 
ever  obtaining  the  force  of  law.  But  the  formulas 
which  are  often  appended  to  positive  laws  (such  as 
'  non  obstante  quacumque  consuetudine')  do  not 
always  mean  as  much  as  they  would  seem  to 
mean.  Often  such  formulas  are  intended  only  to 
make  the  beginning  of  a  consuctudo  contrarm 
more  diliicult.  A  new  positive  law  is  always 
supposed  to  abrogate  general  customs  contrary  to 
it,  but  not  local  customs,  unless  a  clause  to  this 
etiect  is  added.  A  custom  may  be  aljolished  l)y  a 
new  custom  opposed  to  it,  or  bj'  simple  dcs^ueUido. 

Other  fontcs  iuris  canonici  non  scripti  are 
enumerated  in  the  text-books.  There  are  the 
opinions  of  learned  canonists.  These  are  not 
strictly  a  source  of  law  ;  but  the  responsa  priidcn- 
turn,  as  in  Koman  civil  law,  so  also  in  canon  law, 
are  considered  a  safe  guide  as  to  the  meaning  of 
laws  whose  form  is  ambiguous ;  they  furnish  a 
precedent  according  to  which  authentic  declara- 
tions are  made  ;  as  in  moral  theology,  the  consent 
of  a  number  of  canonists  of  repute  constitvites  a 
probability  which  may  be  followed  safely.  In 
much  the  same  way  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
though  each  one  has  no  more  authority  than  the 
reason  he  gives,  form  a  witness  of  tradition  which 
is  often  of  great  importance.  Moreover,  many 
sayings  and  decisions  of  Fathers  have  afterwards 
been  incorporated  into  authentic  collections  of 
laws,  and  from  this  incorporation  receive  the  force 
of  law  in  the  strict  sense.  In  matters  concerning 
which  there  is  yet  no  positive  law,  it  is  probable 
that  the  judgment  of  illustrious  Fathers  will  be 
considered  when  a  law  is  framed.  Many  early 
text-books  of  canon  law  include  answers  of  Fathers 
and  their  sentences  in  test  cases.  The  ususforensis 
also  occurs  in  connexion  with  ius  non  scriptum. 
Thus  a  repeated  number  of  decisions  in  special 
cases,  which  all  show  agreement  with  the  same 
general  principle,  form  a  precedent  which  may  be 
of  great  importance  for  general  law.  Here  it  is 
probable  that,  if  a  new  law  be  drawn  up,  it  will 
be  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  set  by  the 
usKs  forcnsis.  Meanwhile  this  use  gives  a  greater 
or  less  probability  as  to  the  correct  interpretation 
of  laws.  Among  the  Koman  tribunals  which 
make  the  tisus  forcnsis  the  Kota  Komana  is  of 
chief  importance.  Formerly  disputed  cases  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  were  sent  to  the  Rota  for 
judgment.  Its  jurisdiction  is  now  limited  by  that 
of  other  tribunals ;  but  it  still  remains  the  most 
important  one. 

The  stylus  curice  also  occurs  among  the  fontes 


non  scripti.  This  means  the  use  of  certain  con- 
ventional or  technical  terms  and  methods  of 
I)r<tcedure,  which  the  student  of  canon  law  should 
understand,  since  they  afl'ect  the  meaning  of  the 
decisions. 

2.  History  of  the  sources  of  canon  law. — 
Canonists  distinguisli  three  main  periods  of  canon 
law — the  ius  antiquuia  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Church  to  the  publication  of  (Jratians  Decrctum, 
ius  nouuiii  frotn  Gratian  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  ius  nouissimum  from  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
our  own  time. 

(1)  his  antiquum. — After  the  NT  there  is  but 
little  canon  law  extant  down  to  the  Council  of 
Nicoea  (yJ5).  The  modern  canonist  in  practice 
does  not  refer  much  to  this  time,  but  in  theory  the 
same  rules  apply  to  it  as  to  later  times.  A  law 
made  during  the  first  three  centuries  by  proper 
authority  binds  the  subjects  of  that  authority  till 
it  be  rejiealed  or  fall  into  desuetude.  But  there 
are  hardly  any  such  documents  now  extant.  There 
are  a  few  pajial  letters,  letters  of  other  bishops, 
such  as  St.  Cyprian,  and  the  decrees  of  one  or  two 
councils,  such  as  the  two  held  at  Carthage  in  256, 
Moreover,  since  later  legislation  has  covered  almost 
the  whole  field  of  nossible  Church  law,  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  law  of  the  first  three  centuries  would  be 
cited.  It  will  have  been  eitiier  re-enacted  or  abro- 
gated at  a  later  period.  After  the  Council  of  Nicaa 
we  have  a  large  collection  of  canons,  chiefly  pseudo- 
ajjostolic,  such  as  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  the 
various  Church  Orders,  etc.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  the  so-called  Apostolic  ConMitutions 
anil  Canons.  When  it  was  believed  that  these 
were  the  work  of  the  apostles,  naturally  they 
seemed  of  enormous  importance.  The  C^uinisextum 
Synod  ('in  Trullo,'  at  Constantinople,  692)  recog- 
nized the  85  Apostolic  Canons  as  an  autlientic 
source  of  canon  law,  whereas  in  the  ^^'est  a  Koman 
synod  under  Pope  Gelasius  i.  rejected  them  aa 
spurious  as  early  as  495.  Eventually  tiity  of  these 
canons,  by  their  reception  in  the  Corjius  iuris, 
ol)tained  a  certain  recognition,  tiiough  not  techni- 
cally authority,  in  the  West.  Now  that  every  one 
knows  that  they  are  spurious,  they  have  only  an 
archaological  interest.  Some  of  them,  however, 
are  really  repetitions  of  authentic  canons  of  Nica>a 
and  the  Synod  of  Antioch  in  341,  From  the 
Council  of  Nicoea  (325)  there  are  decrees  of  ecu- 
menical synods,  which  have  the  full  force  of  law  for 
the  whole  Church,  and  those  of  particular  synods, 
which  are  authentic  sources  for  the  provinces  con- 
cerned. The  other  source  of  the  ius  antiquum 
consists  of  papal  letters  and  decrees.  There  are 
litcrcv  synoaica:  (treating  chiefly  of  matters  of 
faith)  and  papal  decrees  in  various  forms  from  the 
time  of  Damasus  I.  (3GG-384).  These  are  collected 
in  Rcgesta,  and  still  have  full  force,  unless  they 
have  been  repealed  by  later  legislation. 

Long  before  the  famous  Decretuni  Gratiani 
attempts  had  been  made  to  collect  and  arrange  the 
growing  mass  of  sources  of  canon  law.  The  first 
collection  of  this  kind  is  the  so-called  Versio  His- 
pnnica,  long  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  St.  Isidore 
of  Seville.  Really  it  is  a  Greek  collection,  to  which 
a  Latin  translation  was  added  in  Italy.  Its  first 
edition,  composed  and  translated  not  long  after  the 
4th  cent.,  contained  only  the  decrees  of  Nica-a  ;  to 
these  the  Latin  version  added  those  of  Sardica, 
then  supposed  in  the  West  to  be  Nicene.  Later 
the  decrees  of  Ancjn"a,  Neo-Csesarea,  and  Gangra 
were  added.  Such  a  collection  would  naturally 
constantly  be  brought  up  to  date,  and  new  canons 
would  be  added  by  copyists.  Finally,  in  Spanish 
and  Gallican  texts,  the  canons  of  Chalcedon  were 
added.  From  the  5th  to  the  9th  centuries  there 
are  a  number  of  such  collections.  The  so-called 
Versio  prisca  is  an  Italian  translation  of  a  Greek 
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collection  made  in  the  early  5th  century.  In  Gaul 
a  great  but  disordered  collection  of  canons  of 
councils,  and  of  papal  and  episcopal  letters,  Avas 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gth  century.  This 
was  published  by  Fasquier  (Juesnel,^  who  thought 
it  to  be  tlie  oldest  ollicial  Iloman  collection.  F. 
Maassun  counts  thirteen  otlier  early  Gallican  col- 
lections of  the  kind. 2  In  Italy  Dionysius  Exiguus 
(536)  made  two  large  collections,  one  of  canons  and 
one  of  decretals  (papal  letters)  down  to  Anastasius 
II.  (496-498).  These  were  then  joined  together,  and 
became  the  official  Roman  text-book,  practically 
displacing  all  others.  Later  canons  were  added  to 
the  collection.  Pope  Adrian  I.  in  774  sent  a  copy 
of  this  to  Charles  the  Great  (with  additions  down 
to  his  own  time).  This  became  the  otiicial  Codex 
Canonum  of  the  Church  of  Gaul.  It  was  made 
State  law  in  Charles's  empire  in  802.  In  Afi'ica 
the  chief  collections  are  the  Brciiiatio  Canonum  of 
Fulgentius  Ferrandus  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
cent.,  and  the  Concordia  Canonum  oi  Crescentius 
about  the  year  690.  Spain  had  a  number  of  such 
collections.  In  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.,  Martin, 
Bishop  of  Braga,  made  a  Collectio  Canonum  (also 
known  as  Liber  Capitulorum).  About  the  same 
time  appeared  an  Epitome  from  Martin  of  Braga 
and  other  soui'ces ;  from  this  further  Epitomes 
were  made.  It  was  also  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
cent,  that  the  great  Hispana  Collectio  was  com- 
posed. The  i^reface  of  this  is  taken  for  the  chief 
part  from  the  Etymologies  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville 
(t  636).  This  is  the  main  source  of  pseudo-Isidore. 
In  the  9th  cent,  it  was  increased  by  a  great  number 
of  forged  decretals  and  was  ascribed  by  the  forger 
to  St.  Isidore.  Ireland  had  a  collection  of  canons, 
chiefly  taken  from  Dionysius,  about  the  end  of  the 
7th  century.  In  the  9th  cent,  appeared  three 
collections  in  the  Frankish  kingdom  which  con- 
sisted largely  of  forged  documents.  These  are 
the  Collection  of  Capitularies  of  Benedict  Levita, 
the  famous  forged  Decretals  (pseudo-Isidore),  and 
the  Capitula  Angilramni.  The  forged  Decretals 
especially  had  a  disastrous  eii'ect  on  later  canon 
law.  They  contain  so  great  a  mass  of  documents, 
touching  all  kinds  of  matter,  that  for  centuries 
canonists  took  their  material  from  them.  It  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  the  forged  Decretals 
were  compiled  between  the  years  847  and  853,  in 
Gaul.  They  were  probably  begun  at  Mainz  and 
completed  at  Kheims.  The  compiler  calls  himself 
Isidorus  Mercator  (in  other  copies,  Isidorus  Pec- 
cator  or  Mei'catus).  Various  persons  have  been 
suggested  as  the  compiler  (Benedict  Levita,  Rothad 
of  Soissons,  etc.).  The  forgeries  consist  for  the 
most  part  in  ascribing  authentic  documents  of 
a  later  age  to  an  earlier  one.  In  the  15th  cent. 
Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Cusa  and  John  Turrecremata 
first  doubted  their  authenticity.  Since  then  this 
has  been  so  established  that  no  one  any  longer 
quotes  them.  Other  collections  are  those  of  Regino 
of  Prura  (c.  906),  Bnrchard  of  Worms  (t  1025), 
Anselm  of  Lucca  (t  1086),  Cardinal  Deusdedit 
(1086-87),  and  the  Decretum  and  Pannormia  of 
Ivo  of  Chartres  (t  1117). 

(2)  Ills  nouum. — The  ius  nomcm  begins  with  the 
Decretum  of  Gratian,  which  superseded  all  earlier 
ones  and  became  the  universally  accepted  collection 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  West. 

Gratian  (Magister  Gratianus)  was  a  Benedictine 
monk  at  Bologna.  He  lectured  on  canon  law,  and, 
feeling  the  need  of  a  text-book,  he  composed  his 
Decretum  about  the  year  1150.  He  intended  this 
to  be  not  so  much  a  collection  of  canons  as  a  text- 
book in  which  he  lays  down  theses  and  proves  them 
by  quotations.  In  each  case  he  first  states  a  thesis 
(those  statements  are  the  'dicta  Gratiani,' which 

1  In  the  Opera  Leonis  Mafjni,  ii.  (Paris,  1675). 
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come  first);  then,  as  proof,  he  quotes  documents, 
canons  of  synods,  papal  decrees,  and  even  civil 
laws.  His  idea  was  also  to  harmonize  apparently 
discordant  canons ;  hence  the  name,  given  either 
by  himself  or  soon  after,  Discordantium  canonum 
Concordia.  Gratian's  book  was,  in  con)parison  with 
all  that  had  gone  before  it,  so  well  arranged,  and 
contained  so  much  matter,  that  it  soon  became  the 
universal  text-book  in  the  West.  No  other  can- 
onical work  approaches  it  in  importance.  Soon  it 
began  to  be  commented.  An  immediate  disciple 
of  Gratian,  Paucapalea,  made  the  divisions  of  the 
first  and  third  parts  as  we  have  them  now.  He 
also  added  notes  which  have  become  incorporated 
into  the  work,  each  under  the  special  heading 
'  Palea '  (for  Paucapalea) ;  then  the  notes  of  other 
commentators  were  added  with  the  same  heading, 
so  that  '  Palea '  became  a  general  title  for  notes  at 
the  end  of  Gratian's  '  Distinctiones.'  A  mass  of 
longer  commentaries  and  glosses  gathered  around 
the  text.  The  '  Glossa  ordinaria'  printed  at  the 
foot  of  modern  editions  is  by  lohannes  Teutonicus 
(Johann  Zenieke),  Canon  of  Ilalberstadt  (t  1245), 
and  Bartholomew  of  Brescia  (t  1258).  After  the 
work  had  passed  through  innumerable  hands  and 
had  received  all  manner  of  additional  notes  and 
corruptions  of  the  text.  Pope  Pius  IV.  appointed  a 
special  commission  of  cardinals  to  revise  it.  They 
continued  their  work  under  Pius  v.  These  are  the 
'  Correctores  Romani '  whose  corrections  are  added 
beneath  the  text.  Finally,  Gregory  Xlll.  in  1852 
issued  an  authentic  printed  edition  of  the  Decretum. 

It  consists  of  three  parts.  Part  i.  (sometimes  called  'Trac- 
tatus  ordinandorum')  treats  of  the  sources  of  canon  law  and  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  and  offices.  It  has  101  Distinctiones,  each 
of  which  begins  with  a  dictum  headed  'Gratianus.'  This  is  his 
thesis.  It  is  then  proved  by  a  number  of  canons.  At  the  end 
often  comes  the  Palea.  Originally  these  Distinctiones  and  canons 
were  not  numbered,  and  were  quoted  by  their  first  words.  The 
edition  of  Charles  Dumoulin  (Paris,  1547)  is  the  first  to  number 
them.  Le  Conte  ("Paris,  15oG)  numbered  the  Paleaa  also. 
Part  ii.  contains  solutions  of  disputed  questions.  It  is  divided 
into  36  Causae.  Each  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  case  by 
Gratian,  followed  by  a  number  of  '  Quaestiones,"  each  having  a 
proposition  by  Gratian,  which  is  then  proved  by  a  number  of 
canons.  Among  these  is  one  quasstio  wliich  amounts  to  a  com- 
plete treatise  or  excursus  by  itself.  This  is  the  third  qusestio 
of  Causa  xxxiii.  It  bears  the  special  title  'Tractatus  de  Poeni- 
tentia' and  is  divided  into  seven  Distinctiones  and  these  again 
into  canons.  '  De  Poenitentia'  is  quoted  as  a  separate  treatise. 
Part  iii.  is  headed  'de  Consecratione.'  It  treats  of  liturgical 
matters,  especially  of  the  Mass.  This  part  has  five  Distinctiones, 
each  beginning  with  a  'dictum  Gratiani,'  which  is  proved  by  a 
series  of  canons.     The  second  and  third  parts  also  have  Paleae. 

There  is  a  recognized  manner  of  quoting  the  Decretum 
Gratiani  which  should  be  noted.  Since  each  part  is  arranged 
differently,  it  is  not  necessary  to  begin  by  saying  which  part 
one  quotes;  this  is  shown  by  the  quotation  itself.  From  the 
first  part  we  quote  by  canon  and  Distinctio  (c.  and  D.);  thus 
'c.  3,  D.  xcv.'  means  the  third  canon  of  the  ninety-fifth  Dis- 
tinctio of  the  first  part.  In  quoting  the  second  part  three 
numbers  occur,  those  of  the  canon,  Causa,  and  quastio  (in  that 
order);  e.g.  'c.  6,  C.  vii.  q.  4.'  The  treatise  'de  Poenitentia' 
is  known  by  the  addition  of  those  words  (or  in  a  shortened 
form,  'de  Poen.,'  or  even  'D.P.'),  then  (either  before  or  after 
this)  come  the  canon  and  the  Distinctio — e.g.,  'c.  3,  D.  5,  D.P.' 
In  quoting  the  third  part  the  words  'de  Consecr.'are  always 
added  ;  otherwise  the  quotation  by  canon  and  Distinctio  is  the 
same  as  in  the  first  part — e.g.,  'c.  123,  D.  iv.,  de  Consecr.' 

Gratian's  Decrcttim  then  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  Coi-pus  iuris  canonici,  of  which  it  is  still  the 
first  (about  half  in  length).  To  this  gradually  four 
other  parts  were  added.  Gratian  had  used  canons 
down  to  Innocent  II. ;  the  latest  quoted  by  him  is 
of  1139.  As  time  went  on,  and  further  material 
accumulated,  it  became  necessary  to  add  to  these. 
Notably  the  third  and  fourth  Lateran  councils 
(1179  and  1215)  added  considerably  to  the  material 
of  canon  law  in  the  West.  During  this  period, 
when  the  papacy  reached  its  greatest  power  in 
civil  life,  a  great  number  of  papal  decrees  were 
issued.  After  Gratian  about  seventeen  different 
compilations  of  this  new  material  were  made, 
when  Pope  Gregory  IX.  thought  of  publishing  an 
authentic  addition  to  the  Dcci-etum  Gratiani.  This 
was  prepared  by  St.  Raymund  of  Pennafort,  the 
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pope's  penitentiary.  Gregory  published  this  col- 
lection in  1234  by  the  bull  Rex  pacijictts,  sent  it  to 
the  Universities  of  Paris  anil  Bologna,  and  ordered 
that  it  should  be  accei)tcd  as  authentic.  This  is 
the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  books,  treating  of  the  matters 
desi;ribcd  in  the  verse  '  Index,  indicium,  tlerus,  connulun, 
crimen,"  nanielv  of  ecclesiastical  oflloiala  and  judges,  of  pro- 
cedure in  canon  law,  of  the  rights,  dutio.t,  and  property  of 
clerks,  of  laws  about  inarria^'c,  of  criminal  cases  and  their  [iro- 
cesfl.  Each  book  is  divided  further  into  'Tituli,'  and  these  into 
'Capitula.'  This  division  already  existed  in  the  compilation  of 
Bernard  of  Pavia  (Papiensis),  about  1191,  which  is  the  basis  of 
thatof  Gregory  IX 

The  sign  by  whi.;h  a  quotation  from  this  part  of  the  Corpus 
iuiis  caiimiici  maj  be  known  is  the  word  'extra'  or  the  letter 
X,  meaning  that  it  is  outside  the  Decretmn  Gratiani.  Thus  : 
'  c.  1,  X,  <le  clericis  non  resid.  (in.  3) '  means  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Titulus  3  (which  is  about  clerks  who  do  not  reside)  of  bock 
III.,  extra,  nanielv,  in  the  Decretals  of  Grerjory  IX.  The  addition 
of  the  heading  of  the  Titulus  is  now  no  longer  necessary,  since 
in  later  editions  they  are  numbered. 

The  work  has  been  enlarged  since  it  was  first 
published,  riaymund,  with  the  idea  of  maintain- 
ing brevity,  did  not  write  out  the  statement  of  the 
case,  but  only  the  solution.  Nor  did  he  quote  the 
Avhole  Decretal,  but  only  fragments  of  it.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  it  was  often  impossible  to 
understand  his  text  unless  one  went  to  the  original 
source.  To  remedy  this  1-e  Conte  in  his  edition 
(Paris,  155G)  added  what  Kaymund  had  omitted. 
These  additions  are  the  '  partes  deciscc,'  printed  in 
italics  in  modern  editions.  The  decretals  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order ;  in  some  cases 
Kaymund,  when  the  matter  did  not  seem  suffi- 
ciently clear,  obtained  from  the  pope  a  special 
decree  made  to  be  inserted  here.  These  are  put  at 
the  end  of  the  Tituli.  There  is  a  '  Glossa  ordinaria ' 
made  by  Bernardus  de  Bottone  of  Parma  (1263). 

The  third  part  of  the  Corpus  iuris  canon  ici  con- 
sists of  the  Liher  Scxtiis  Decretalium,  added  by 
Boniface  VIII.  It  is  the  sixth  book  after  the  five 
of  Gregory  IX.  This  became  necessary  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  Gregory  IX.  In  1245  and  1274  tlie 
first  and  second  Councils  of  Lyons  had  been  held. 
From  the  decrees  of  these,  of  popes  since  Gregory 
IX.,  and  of  his  own,  Boniface  Vlil.  in  1298  publislicd 
his  Liber  Sextiis,  by  the  bull  Sacrosanctce.  In  this 
he  expressly  forbids  any  decrees  to  be  accepted  as 
valid  except  those  contained  in  this  collection. 
John  Andreaj  made  the  '  Glossa  ordinaria '  to  this 
part  of  the  Corpus.  At  the  end  the  pope  added  88 
'  Kegulae  iuris,'  short  maxims  about  procedure. 
The  Liber  Scxtus  is  divided  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  Although  tlie  wliole  is 
the  Liber  Sextus,  it  has  itself  live  books,  divided 
into  Tituli  and  chapters.  It  is  quoted  as  in  Gregory 
IX.,  except  that,  instead  of  x,  we  write  '  in  vi.' 

The  fourth  part  of  the  Corpus  iuris  canonici  is 
the  Constitutioncs  Clcmcnti)ice.  In  1314,  Clement 
V.  published  a  collection  of  his  own  Constitutions, 
including  those  of  the  Council  of  Vienne  (1311- 
12) ;  but  he  died  before  his  work  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Universities  of  Orleans  and  Paris,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  His  successor,  John  XXII., 
in  1317  sent  the  collection  to  the  University  of 
Bologna  with  the  bull  Quoniam  nulla,  ordering  its 
use  \iy  schools  of  canon  law  and  in  courts.  Clement 
meant  to  call  his  collection  tlie  Seventh  Book  of 
Decretals  ;  but,  since  it  contains  only  his  own,  not 
all  those  which  had  been  issued  since  Boniface  VIII., 
the  commentators  refused  to  give  it  this  title  and 
called  it  the  Constitutiunes  Clementina, 

It  is  divided,  like  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  ix.,  into  five  books, 
and  these  into  Tituli  and  chapters.  It  is  quoted  in  the  same 
w-ay,  with  the  special  rubric  'Clem.'  instead  of  'x.'  It  lias  a 
Glossa  by  John  Andrea)  (lo2c;),  improved  by  Francis  Zarabella 
(1417). 

These  collections,  those  of  Gratian,  Gregoiy  IX., 
Boniface  vill.,  and  Clement  v.,  constitute  the 
Corpus  iuris  canonici  clausum,  a  name  which  be- 
gins with  a  misunderstanding  of  a  phrase  in  the 


acts  of  the  Council  of  Basel.'  The  Corpus  iuris 
canonici,  however,  received  yet  two  appendices. 
Decrees  made  later,  and,  tiierefore,  not  in  the  Cor- 
pus, were  called  '  Kxtrauagantes,'  as  being  outside 
the  official  book.  Then  they  began  to  be  adtled  to 
copies  of  the  Corpus  as  an  appendix.  Finally,  Jolm 
Chappuis  in  his  edition  (Paris,  1500)  printed  two 
such  appendices  of  '  Extrauagautes'  which,  al- 
though collected  only  by  his  private  authority, 
are  now  always  added.  These  are  the  20  '  Extra- 
uagautes' of  Pope  John  XXII.  (1316-34),  which 
had  already  been  edited  with  a  Ghjssa  by  Zenzel- 
inus  de  Cassanis  in  1325.  They  are  distributed  in 
14  Tituli.  The  other  appendix  contains  '  Extra- 
uagautes communes,'  decrees  of  various  popes  from 
Boniface  Vlil.  (1294-1303)  to  Sixtus  IV.  (1471-84). 
Chappuis  published  seventy  of  the.se  ;  later  (in  1503) 
five  more  were  added.  These  are  arranged  in  five 
books  on  the  same  principle  as  tho.se  of  Gregory  iX. 
Buttlie  fourth  book  ('Connubia')  is  wanting,  because 
there  had  been  no  new  decrees  about  marriage. 
Tlie  whole  work  is  considered  one  Corpus,  including 
the  'Extrauagautes.'  Matthew  of  Lyons  in  1590 
published  a  so-called  'Liber  Septimus'  containing 
constitutions  of  popes  from  Sixtus  IV.  to  Sixtus  V. 
(15S5-9U);  and  Paul  Lancelloti  in  1,%3  wrote  a 
compendium  of  canon  law  which  he  called  Institu- 
tiones  iuris  canonici.  These  also,  with  the  approval 
of  Paul  v.,  have  been  added  to  the  Corpus  since 
1605.  They  can  hardly  be  considered  in  any  sense 
part  of  it,  though  they  are  authentic  collections 
which  may  be  used  in  canonical  processes. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  Corpus  iui-is  canonici.  Its 
historical  importance  is  enormous.  For  centuries 
it  has  been  the  one  official  collection  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  it  is  the  most  important  book 
of  canon  law  ever  published.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
reverence  with  which  it  is  still  regarded,  it  has 
ceased  to  have  more  than  a  historical  interest. 
There  has  been  far-reaching  legislation  since, 
notably  by  the  Councils  of  Trent  and  the  Vatican. 
Moreover,  the  Corpus  has  many  errors  of  various 
kinds.  Gratian's  decree,  its  nucleus,  is  not  on  the 
level  of  modern  erudition.  He  quotes  a  number  of 
spurious  papal  decrees,  including  many  from  pseudo- 
Isidore.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  further  additions 
will  be  made  to  a  work  wiiich  would  need  rather 
complete  re-casting.  At  the  Vatican  Council  one 
of  the  Postulata  was  for  a  new  Corpus,  to  be  made 
by  a  special  commission.  Meanw  hile  the  modern 
canonist  refers  rather  to  a  modern  work. 

The  Corpus  iuru  canonici  has  not  the  sanie 
authority  throughout.  Althougii  it  is  an  official 
collection,  this  does  not  mean  that  everything  in 
it  must  be  accepted  as  authentic.  The  Decretum 
Gratiani  has  never  been  made  a  'codex  legalis' 
in  the  strict  sense.  Therefore  it  remains,  in  itself, 
a  private  collection,  which  confers  no  new  force  on 
the  decrees  which  it  quotes.  Each  of  these  has  no 
more  value  than  it  had  before  Gratian  quoted  it. 
His  Dicta  and  the  Palere  have  no  juridic  value. 
But  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  Boniface  viil., 
and  Clement  V.  were  published  as  a  '  codex  legalis.' 
This  means  that  the  publication,  apart  from  their 
origin,  was  iiromulgation  of  a  new  law.  All  that 
is  in  them  thereby  obtained  the  value  of  common 
law,  even  when  the  original  decree  was  addressed 
to  some  particular  person  only.  But  this  law  is 
subject  to  the  usual  conditions.  It  may  be  abro- 
gated, prescribed  against,  etc.,  as  may  all  common 
law.  According  to  the  opinion  of  canonists,  the 
constitutions  among  the  '  Extrauagautes '  do  not 
receive  any  new  authority  from  their  insertion 
here. 

1  The  Council  speaks  of  papal  reservations  '  which  are  included 
in  the  Corpus'  {'  in  coi-pore  iuris  expresse  clausis')  (sess.  xxili.  6 
[Mansi,  xxix.,  col.  120,  E]).  From  this  phrase  origin.ated  the 
idea  of  a  '  Cort^us  iuris  canonici  clausum,'  afterwards  adopted  in 
many  documents,  e.g.  Benedict  xiv.  in  the  const.  Iain  fere,  etc. 
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(3)  Itis  nouissinmm. — The  ius  noitissimum  be- 
gins with  tlie  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63).  Of  the 
twenty-Hve  sessions  of  the  Council,  thirteen  made 
decrees  affecting  law.  These  decrees  were  to  have 
force  as  soon  as  they  were  promulgated.  This  ^^•as 
done  hj  the  bull  Benedictus  Deus  of  Pius  V.  in  1564. 
The  pope  fixed  1st  May  of  that  year  as  the  date 
from  which  the  decrees  should  be  in  force.  The 
question  occurs  whether  it  be  possible  lawfully  for 
a  custom  to  abrogate  any  Tridentine  decree.  The 
possibility  of  this  has  often  been  denied,  so  that 
there  is  an  axiom  often  quoted  :  '  Contra  concilium 
Tridentinum  non  ualet  consuetudo.'  This  axiom 
has  no  authority  behind  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  has  the  gravest  authority  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  an  excejation  to  the 
common  principle  about  cmisuetndo  in  this  case 
either.  In  fact,  a  number  of  customs  have  arisen 
against  its  decrees  in  various  parts  of  the  Church, 
wliich,  supposing  the  usual  conditions,  are  admitted 
as  lawful.  In  order  that  there  might  be  a  per- 
manent body  capable  of  giving  authentic  inter- 
pretations of  the  Tridentine  decrees,  Pius  IV. 
founded  the  '  Congregatio  coneilii  Tridentini  inter- 
pres'  (commonly  called  the  'Sacra  congregatio 
coneilii,'  '  S.C.C).  This  congregation  still  exists  ; 
it  has  acquired  extended  functions  regarding  other 
matters  also. 

Since  the  Council  of  Trent  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  sources  of  canon  law. 
The  immense  number  of  papal  constitutions  is 
edited  in  the  Bullarium  Romaninn,  of  which 
several  editions  have  appeared,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  the  Magnum  Bullarium  Romanum  of 
Luxemburg  (1726-58)  and  Rome  (1733-56).  There 
is  also  a  BullaHi  Romani  Contimiatio  (Rome, 
1835-57),  bringing  it  down  to  Gregory  XVi. 
(1831-46).  These  are  in  themselves  only  private 
collections.  But  Benedict  XIV.  (1740-58)  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  own  bulls  (1754-58). 
The  publication  of  this  work  is  considered  equi- 
valent to  a  new  promulgation ;  so  that  Benedict 
XIV. 's  Bullarium  has  the  same  authority,  as  a 
collection,  as  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  etc., 
in  the  Corpus  iuris  canonici.  The  disciplinary 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  (1870)  iorxn  &  fons 
iuris  of  great  importance.  The  laws  of  Pius  IX. 
(1846-78),  including  the  Syllabus  of  1864,^  and 
of  Leo  XIII.  ( 1878-1903) '^  are  published  in  special 
collections.  Since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648) 
there  have  been  concordats  with  various  States, 
and  provincial  synods.  During  the  late  ponti- 
iicate  there  has  been  considerable  legislation.  The 
Holy  See  functions  through  the  Roman  Congre- 
gations. 

According-  to  the  reform  of  Pius  x.  {Sapienti  consilio,  1908), 
there  are  now  twelve  Coni^regations  of  Cirdinals  :  (1)  '  S.  Cong. 
Sancti  Officii '  (the  Inquisition),  which  looks  after  matters  of 
faith  and  morals,  indulgences,  matters  affecting  the  theology  of 
the  sacraments,  and  certain  marriage  cases ;  (2) '  S.  Cong.  Con- 
sistorialis,'  which  has  to  do  with  consistories,  and  with  the  affairs 
of  dioceses  not  under  propaganda ;  (3)  '  S.  Cong,  de  disciplina 
Sacramentorum,"  for  disciplinary  matters  affecting  sacraments  ; 
(4)  '  S.  Cong.  Coneilii '  {sc.  Tridentini),  mentioned  ahove  ;  (5) '  S. 
Gong,  de  Reli^iosis,'  for  affairs  of  religious  Orders;  (6)'S.  Cong, 
de  Propaganda  fide,'  for  missions,  with  two  divisions,  one  for  the 
Roman  rite  and  one  for  Eastern  rites  ;  (7)  '  S.  Cong.  Indicis,' 
which  forbids  dangerous  books ;  (8) '  S.  Cong,  sacrorum  rituum,' 
for  rites  and  ceremonies  ;(9)  'S.  Cong.  Caerimoniarum,'  for  non- 
liturgical  ceremonies,  especially  those  of  the  papal  court ; 
(10)  '  S.  Cong,  pro  ncgotiis  eccl.  extraordinariis,'  for  concordats 
and  other  affairs  of  special  importance  ;  (11)  '  S.  Cong,  studi- 
orum,'  for  schools,  seminaries,  and  universities;  (12)  'S.  Cong. 
renouand<e  fabricie  S.  Petri,'  which  looks  after  the  property  and 
building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

There  are  three  Roman  '  Officia ' :  the  '  Cancel- 
leria  apostolica,'  which  prepares  and  sends  bulls 
concerning  the  erection  of  new  dioceses,  chapters, 
and  other  important  matters  ;  the  '  Dataria  aposto- 
lica,' Avhich  has  to  do  chiefly  with  minor  benefices ; 

1  Acta  Pit  IX.,  3  vols.,  Rome,  1848-75. 

-  Leonis  XIII.  encyclicoe,  constitutwnes  et  epistolce,  2  vols., 
Milan,  1887. 


and  the  '  Camera  apostolica,'  which  looks  after  the 
property  of  the  Holy  See,  especially  'sede  ua- 
cante,'  and  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  Camerlengo 
for  that  time.  There  are  three  Tribunals  :  the  '  S. 
Poenitentiaria,'  which  has  to  do  with  matters  of 
confession  and  others  '  in  foro  interno '  only  ;  the 
'  S.  Romana  Rota,'  the  highest  tribunal  for  all 
canonical  cases ;  and  the  '  Signatura  apostolica,' 
which  is  the  court  of  appeal  that  may  reverse  tlie 
judgment  of  the  Rota  or  of  the  congregations. 
Among  the  commissions  instituted  by  Pius  X. 
the  most  important  for  our  purpose  is  the  '  Com- 
missio  pro  codihcatione  iuris  canonici.'  This 
has  undertaken  the  enormous  task  of  revising, 
simplifying,  and  codifying  the  whole  body  of 
Roman  Catholic  canon  law. 

The  position  of  the  Uniates  (Christians  of  East- 
ern rites  in  union  with  Rome)  has  nothing  abnor- 
mal in  principle,  though  practically  they  have 
many  points  of  canon  law  special  to  themselves. 
They  are  bound,  as  are  all  Catholics,  by  ecu- 
menical laws,  but  not  by  all  papal  constitutions, 
since  many  ot  these  are  intended  only  for  Latins. 
The  sources  of  canon  law  for  Uniates  are  the 
canons  of  synods  held  before  the  great  schism  of 
the  9th  cent.,  except  such  as  liave  been  abrogated 
since  ;  their  liturgical  books  approved  by  the  Holy 
See  ;  and  their  local  synods  approved  in  the  same 
way.  There  have  been  several  of  these,  some  of 
great  importance,  e.g.  the  Ruthenian  Synod  of 
Zamoisk  in  1720,^  the  Maronite  Synod  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  held  at  the  monastery  of  Deir  Luwaise 
in  1736,^  and  the  Armenian  synod  held  at  Rome  in 
1911.*  They  are  bound  by  special  papal  consti- 
tutions for  Eastern  Churches  and  by  decrees  of 
propaganda  addressed  to  them.  In  1631  Urban 
VIII.  declared  that  Uniates  are  bound  by  general 
papal  decrees  in  three  cases  only  :  wlien  the  decree 
concerns  a  matter  of  faith,  when  they  are  expressly 
named,  and  when  something  is  decreed  which  im- 
plicitly affects  them.  The  local  law  of  one  Uniate 
church  does  not  affect  the  others,  unless  it  be  ex- 
plicitly extended  to  them  ;  nor  has  the  authority 
of  one  jurisdiction  over  the  others,  unless  it  is 
received  by  delegation  from  the  Holy  See. 
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Literatur  des  can.  Rechts  im  Abendlande,  Graz,  1S70  ;  J.  F. 
von  Schulte,  Gesch.  der  Quellen  und  Literatur  des  can.  Rechts, 
Stuttgart,  1875-80,  Das  kathol.  Kirchenreeht,  2  vols.,  Giessen, 
1856-60  ;  W.  Martens,  Gnindriss  zu  Vorles-unpen  uber  das 
heutige  kath.  Kirchenreeht,  Danzig,  1868  ;  W.  Bickell,  Gesch. 
des  Kirchenrechts,  Giesse,n,  1843;  L.  Thomassin,  Ancienne  et 
nouvelle  discipline  de  I'Egli-se,  Lyons,  1678 ;  L.  E.  du  Pin,  De 
antiqua  eccl.  disciplina  dissertationes  historic^,  Paris.  1686; 
P.  Laymann,  /us  canonicum  sine  commentaria  <,^  Hbros 
decretales,  Dillingen,  1666-98 ;  Z.  B.  van  Espen,  Ius  ecclesi- 
asticum  uniuersum,  Cologne,  1702  :  G.  Phillips,  Kirchenreeht, 
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tiorum,  1876  (=ConcUiorum  Cotleciio  Lacensis,  ii.,  Freiburg 
L  Br.,  1870-90).  ADRIAN   FORTESCUE. 

LAW  (Cluistian,  Eastern).—!.  Canon  law  in 
the  Orthodox  Church.— In  geiieral  principles  the 
Orthodox  Church  agrees  with  tiie  Church  of  Rome 
as   to   canon   law.      She  too  recognizes  the   NT, 

1  Syn.  prou.  Ruthenorum  hab.  in  ciuitate  Zamosclft,  Rome, 

1838.  ^  ..     ■    c. 

2  Syn.  prou.  a  R.D.  Patr.  Antwcheno  .  .  .  natimiis  Syrortim 
Maronitarum  .  .  .  in  Monte  Libano  cclehrata,  Rome,  1820. 

s  Encyclical  Quanta  animi,  22  Dec.  1911. 
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tradition  {wapddoffts),  custom  (lOos),  and  positive 
ecclesiastical  legislation  (17  iKKX-rjaiajTiKri  vo/xodeaLa) 
as  the  sources  of  canon  law.  But  she  takes  a 
diH'erent  attitude  towards  civil  law.  As  the  result 
of  tlie  lon"^  IJyzantine  period,  during  which  emper- 
ors made  laws  for  the  Church  which  were  accepted 
by  Eastern  bishops,  the  (.)rthodox  Church  gives 
more  importance  to  the  State  in  Church  matters 
than  does  the  Church  of  the  West.  Orthodox 
canonists  explain  this.  They  urge  that,  as  the 
Christian  State  accepted  canon  law  in  its  province, 
and  confirmed  Church  law  by  civil  proclamation 
and  civil  sanctions,  so  the  Church  accepts  all  State 
law,  even  that  of  heathen  emperors,  as  hers,  so 
long  as  this  does  not  contradict  the  canons.  By 
this  acceptance  the  Church  '  canonizes '  State  law 
and  gives  it  promulgation  from  herself.  John 
Scholasticus  (6th  cent.),  in  his  collection  of  canons, 
includes  as  an  ap])endix  a  number  of  the  Nouellce 
of  Justinian  I.  which  atl'ect  Church  matters.  The 
Nomocanon  contains  the  rule :  '  In  cases  where 
the  canons  contain  no  decision,  we  must  follow  the 
laws  of  the  State.' ^  Theodore  Balsamon  (13th 
cent.),  however,  ascribes  greater  authority  to  the 
canons  than  to  civil  laws.  In  a  case  of  conflict  the 
canons,  not  the  laws,  must  be  obeyed.  The  Ortho- 
dox Church  also  ascribes  canonical  authority  to 
the  responsa prudentuni  (d;roKptcr«s  tC;v  (to<I>Qjv),  i.e. 
the  opinions  of  learned  canonists  given  in  the 
form  of  answers  to  questions  or  as  statements.  In 
this,  like  the  Latin  Church,  she  follows  a  principle 
of  Koman  civil  law. 

With  regard  to  positive  Church  law  (Kavuv  in  the 
strict  sense)  the  Orthodox  admit,  as  binding  the 
whole  Church,  the  85  Canons  of  the  Apostles  (to 
which  they  still  give  apostolic  and  ecumenical 
authority,  as  containing  principles  derived  from 
the  Apostles,  and  as  being  conhrmed  by  the  Trul- 
lan  Synod  of  692)  and  the  decrees  of  ecumenical 
synods.  Of  these  they  acknowledge  seven,  includ- 
ing the  second  of  Nica?a  (787)  as  the  last.  Although 
they  hold  their  Church  to  be  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ  on  earth  (so  that  she  should  have  the  same 
power  of  convoking  an  ecumenical  synod  as  had 
the  Church  before  the  great  schism),  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  have  held  no  synod  claiming  to  be 
ecumenical  since  that  schism.  These  are  in  theory 
the  only  authorities  that  can  legislate  for  the 
whole  Church,  though  the  decrees  of  many  par- 
ticular synods  and  even  canons  of  individual 
Fathers  are  considered  to  have  acquired  ecumeni- 
cal authority  bj'  the  later  acceptance  of  the  whole 
.  (Orthodox)  Church.  A  Patriarch  can  legislate  for 
his  Patriarchate  only  ;  since  the  formation  of  per- 
manent synods  to  govern  national  Churches,  they 
give  to  these  the  same  authority  as  a  Patriarch 
has.  In  neither  case  can  the  particular  authority 
legislate  against  the  universal  canons.  In  theory 
each  bishop  has  the  right  to  legislate  for  his  own 
Eparchy,  within  the  bounds  of  general  law.  He 
can  summon  diocesan  synods,  and  promulgate 
laws  for  his  people  in  the  form  of  pastoral  letters. 
In  practice,  however,  this  right  is  now  much  cir- 
cumscribed. Each  national  Orthodox  Church  is 
considerably  centralized  under  its  Patriarch  or 
Holy  Synod.  The  independence  of  each  national 
Church  is  balanced  by  a  very  comjdcte  depen- 
dence of  each  bishop  within  it.  In  the  Orthodox 
States  the  government  has  much  to  say  in  the 
matter  of  the  legislation  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  source  of  universal  canon  law  for  all  Orthodox 
Churches  is  the  Nomocanon  compiled  in  the  year 
883.  This  is  divided  into  fourteen  titles.  It  con- 
tains the  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  those  of  the  seven 
ecumenical  s>Tiods,  those  of  ten  particular  synods, 
namely  Ancyra  (314),  Neo-Ctesarea  (between  31-i 

1  Syntagma  (Athenian  ed.),  iii.  68  {Nomocaiwn,  tit.  i.  cap. 
28). 


and  325),  Gangra  (c.  340),  Antioch(341),  Laodicea(c. 
343),  Sardica  (343),  Constantinople  (394),  Carthaj/e 
(419),  Con.stantinopIe  (861),  and  Constantinople 
(879).  The  Nomocanon  adds  so-called  canons  of 
thirteen  Fathers,  namely  Dion3'sius  of  Alexantlria, 
Gregory  of  Neo-Ciesarea,  Peter  of  Antioch,  Athan- 
asius,  Ba.sil,  Timotliy  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  Ami)hilochiu8  of  Iconiuni,  Gregorj'  of 
Nyssa,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, Gennadius  of  Constantinople,  and  Tarasius 
of  Constantinople.  These  constitute  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Church.  In  tlie  Athenian 
Syntagma  (G.  A,  Khalleii  and  M.  Potles,  Athens, 
1852-59),  after  these  .sources  are  adiled  rules 
taken  from  St.  Basil,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St. 
Anastasius  of  Sinai,  the  s3Tiodical  letter  of  Nicho- 
las of  Constantinople  (895-925),  and  the  Canons 
of  Nicephorus  Confessor  and  of  John  the  Faster  of 
Constantinople  (582-595).  After  these  (which  are 
comprised  under  the  heading  5ia<f>op6.)  comes  tlie 
rubric  Ti\o^  tQjv  UpQv  Kavovwv.  As  these  have  been 
received  by  the  various  national  Churches,  they 
are  considered  now  to  have  ecumenical  authority. 

The  chief  collections  of  canons  are  the  Nomocanon 
of  Photius  (c.  883),  who,  however,  only  revised  a 
former  one,  and  that  of  John  Zonaras  (c.  112M). 
who  used  a  diflerent  source  from  that  of  Photius. 
Theodore  Balsamon,  Orthodox  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
residing  at  Constantinople,  made  a  collection  of 
canons  after  the  order  of  Zonaras  and  dependent 
on  his,  and  a  commentary  on  Photius's  Nomocanon. 
Already  in  the  5th  cent,  there  was  an  Epitome  of 
Canons  (kuvoikt]  ffvvo^n)  made  by  a  certain  Stephanus 
of  Ephesus.  To  this,  in  course  of  time,  other 
canons  were  added.  About  the  year  1160,  Alexius 
Aristenus,  Nomophylax  of  Constantinople,  wrote 
a  commentary  on  this  Epitome,  and  Simeon  the 
Logothete  edited  the  same  Epitome  in  another 
arrangement,  similar  to  that  of  Zonaras  and  Bal- 
samon. The  Emperors  Leo  III.  (717-741)  and 
Constantine  V.  (741-775)  published  an  Extract  of 
Laws  (inXoy^  twv  vbfxuu)  from  Justinian.  This 
and  the  following  collections  of  civil  law  contain 
much  canonical  matter.  In  1255  Arsenius,  monk 
of  Athos,  composed  a  new  Synopsis  of  Canon  Law. 
In  1562  Manuel  Malaxes  published  a  Nomocanon. 
In  1335  Matthew  Blastares  made  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  laws  ((rvvra-yfjM.).  The  most  import- 
ant modern  printed  collection  of  Canons  is  the 
Pedalion  (irrjoaXiov).^  This  was  compiled  in  the 
first  case  by  two  monks  of  Athos,  Agapios  and 
Nikodemos,  and  was  published  by  authority  of  the 
ecumenical  Patriarch  Neophytos  Vlil.  at  Leijizig 
in  1800.  Theodoretos  (lepofi-bvaxoi),  who  controlled 
the  printing,  added  a  number  of  passages  which  Avere 
opposed  to  the  law  of  the  Orthodox  Church  ;  but 
in  1802  the  Patriarch  sent  out  an  Encyclical  order- 
ing all  possessors  of  the  book  to  erase  these  ad- 
ditions. A  second  edition,  without  them,  appeared 
at  Athens  in  1841,  and  a  third,  revised  by  Sergios 
Khaphthanes,  at  Zakyuthos  in  1864.  This  third 
edition  contains  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Canons  of  ecumenical  and  particular  synods,  and 
those  of  the  Fathers.  To  the  text,  commentaries 
{epfi-qveiai)  and  solutions  of  dithculties  (ffv!X(pu)viai), 
in  modern  Greek,  are  added.  In  1852,  two  Greek 
lawyers,  George  A.  Rhalles  and  Miciiael  Potles, 
invited  by  the  Athenian  Holy  Synod,  began  a  new 
collection  of  sources  of  canon  law.  The  work  was 
completed  in  six  volumes  by  1859  and  published  at 
Athens.  This  is  the  Atheyiian  Syntagma  (Zwrayfia 
tQv  Oeioiv  Kai  lepCiv  Kavbvwv  ac.t.X.). 

Vol.  i.  contains  Photius's  li omocanon,  with  Balsanion's  com- 
mentary and  other  dissertations  by  older  canonists;  vol.  iL 

1  In  1672  William  Beveridge  (afterwards  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph's)  published  an  imponant  collection  of  Greek  laws  : 
Sirnodicon  nive  Pandedce  canonvm  ss.  Apoatolorum  et  Con- 
ciiiorum  ah  Eccl.  Grceca  receptorum,  2  vols.,  London.  I^early 
all  later  Orthodox  coUeclions  are  based  on  this. 
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gives  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles  and  those  of  the  ecumenical 
sj'nods,  with  the  interpretations  of  Zonaraa  and  Balsamon  ;  iii. 
the  particular  synods  with  commentaries  ;  iv.  the  canons  of  the 
Fathers  ;  v.  syiiodical  decrees  of  ecumenical  Patriarchs,  laws 
of  Emperors  which  affect  Church  matters,  responsaprudenlum, 
and  a  number  of  disquisitions  by  various  canonists ;  lists  of  sees 
and  of  the  otiices  of  the  Great  Church  (the  Byzantine  Patri- 
archate), the  Greek  civil  laws  of  185'2  reyulating  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Church  of  Greece  and  the  Holy  Synod  which 
governs  it ;  and  vi.  the  Syntagma  of  Matthew  Blastares  and 
an  alphabetical  index  of  the  whole  work. 

The  Athenian  Syntagma  is  the  most  complete 
collection  of  Orthodox  canon  law.  It  has  been 
officially  recognized,  as  an  authentic  codex,  by 
the  ecumenical  Patriarchate  and  by  most  of  the 
national  Churches.  For  this  reason  N.  Milasch 
judges  that  all  canons  contained  in  it  must  be 
regarded  as  having  ecumenical  authority.^ 

The  Slav  and  Rumanian  Churches  have  for  the 
most  part  translations  of  Greek  collections,  with 
additions  and  commentaries. - 

In  modern  times  laws  are  made  for  each  Ciiurch 
by  its  central  authority.  The  tendency  is  now 
strongly  in  favour  of  synods  and  councils  of  various 
kinds,  instead  of  the  old  rule  of  one  Patriarch  or 
Primate.  Even  the  Patriarchs  now  have  their 
synods,  mixed  councils,  and  so  on.  The  later 
national  Churches  are  governed  by  Holy  Synods, 
formed  after  the  model  of  the  Russian  one  (formed 
in  1721).  These  synods,  under  considerable  influ- 
ence from  the  governments,  make  laws  regulating 
aU  the  aii'airs  of  their  Churches.^ 

2.  The  lesser  Eastern  Churches. — Each  of  the 
Nestorian  and  Monophysite  Churches  has  its  own 
system  of  canon  law,  evolved  from  the  general 
principles  of  Eastern  Church  law  with  the  necessary 
special  modifications.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
a  clear  concept  of  the  difference  between  ecumenical 
and  local  law.  As  each  is  an  CEkitmene  to  itself, 
the  two  concepts  naturally  are  confused.  They 
admit  in  their  canon  law  the  decrees  of  certain  early 
councils,  which  they  recognize,  and  have  then  their 
own  rules,  made  by  tlieir  special  synods  and 
Patriarchs.  In  the  Middle  Ages  these  Churches 
evolved  schools  of  canon  law  of  some  importance. 
They  have  great  canonists  among  their  writers. 
In  modern  times,  at  least  among  the  Nestorians 
and  Jacobites,  there  is  a  tendency  to  replace  the 
old  canons  by  new  decisions  made  for  each  case  by 
the  Patriarch,  in  agreement  with  the  other  bishops 
or  notables. 

Nestdrian  canon  law  is  derived  from  three  main 
sources.  First  come  the  'Western  Synods,'  i.e.  such 
synods  held  in  the  Empire  before  their  schism  as 
they  recognize.  These  include  many  particular 
synods,  such  as  those  of  Antioch  (341)  and  Ancyra 
(358).  There  is  a  collection  of  these  made  by 
Mfirutha.  of  Maiferkat  in  410,  to  which  the  dis- 
ciplinary canons  of  Chalcedon  (451)  were  added 
later.  The  second  source  is  the  '  Eastern  Synods,' 
namely,  those  held  by  Nestorian  Katholikoi  down 
to  the  8th  century.  The  old  rule  was  that  each 
Katholikos  sliould  hold  a  synod  as  soon  as  he  was 
appointed.  An  unknown  Nestorian  collected  these 
in  the  Book  of  the  Sunhddaus  between  775  and  790. 
The  Sunhddaus  begins  with  the  Synod  of  Mar  Isaac 
in  410  and  ends  with  that  of  Mar  IJnttnyeshu'  II. 
in  775 ;  an  appendix  adds  the  Synod  of  Mar 
Timothy  I.  in  790.  The  Sunhddaus  also  contains 
a  selection  of  canons  of  Western  synods.  This  is 
the  chief  Nestorian  canonical  authority.'*  The 
third  source  consists  of  all  laws  made  since  the 

1  Kirchenrecht  der  morgenl.  Kirche,  p.  80. 

2  For  these  see  Milascii,  op.  cit.  pp.  137-157,  191-199  ;  F.  H. 
Vering,  Lchrhrieh  des  Kirclienrechts,  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1S33, 
pp.  58-G3. 

3  The  best  account  of  the  constitution  of  each  national  Orthodox 
Church  is  Silbernagl's  Verfassung  (see  literature). 

*  Germ.  tr.  by  O.  Braun,  Das  Buck  der  Sijniiados,  Stuttgart, 
1900  ;  Syr.  text  and  Fr.  version  by  J.  B.  Chabot,  Siinodicon 
orientate,  Paris,  1902  (from  a  MS  written  at  Rabban  Hurmizd, 
now  no.  332  in  the  Biblioth6que  nationale). 


8th  century.  These  have  not  been  completely 
codified.  In  the  13th  cent.  'Ebedyeshu  Bar  Barika, 
Metropolitan  of  Nisibis,  made  a  codex  from  those 
three  sources.  This  is  the  Nomocanon  of  Ebedjesus, 
the  most  complete  collection  of  their  laws. 

The  chief  sources  of  Coptic  canon  law  are  the 
31  canons  of  the  Patriarch  Christodulos  (1047-77), 
the  30  canons  of  Gabriel  II.  (1131-46),  and  the 
canons  of  Cyril  III.  (1235-43).  Gabriel  III.  not 
only  made  canons  himself,  but  ordered  that  a  com- 
plete collection  of  all  those  existing  should  be  drawn 
up.  The  Abyssinian  Church  recognizes  and  obeys 
Coptic  canon  law. 

The  Jacobite  Church  once  had  a  considerable 
school  of  canonists.  Bar-Hebrseus,  their  greatest 
theologian,  was  also  one  of  the  most  important  of 
all  Eastern  canonists.  His  Noynocanon  {Ktdbd 
dHudddye)  remains  their  classical  collection. 

The  Armenian  Church  recognizes  the  first  three 
General  Councils,  but  even  before  she  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Christendom  she  began  to  have  her 
own  canon  laws.  The  most  famous  particular 
Armenian  canons  of  antiquity  are  the  21  canons 
of  the  Katholikos  Isaac  issued  about  the  year  406.^ 
Then  from  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Tovin  (Duin), 
about  the  year  554,  which  condemned  Chalcedon, 
the  Armenians  have  had  a  long  series  of  national 
synods,  each  of  which  added  to  their  canon  law. 
The  acts  of  these  synods  have  been  collected  and 
translated  by  Angelo  Mai.^  In  modern  times 
Russian  laws  aflectlng  the  supreme  Katholikos  of 
Etchmiadzin,  the  virtual  separation  of  Armenia  in 
Turkey  from  his  jurisdiction,  and  the  formation  of 
the  National  Assembly  and  diocesan  councils  have 
completely  modified  the  old  law.  The  Katholikos 
of  Etchmiadzin  has  a  theoretic  authority  over  the 
whole  Armenian  Church,  which  he  exercises  in 
conjunction  with  his  permanent  synod  of  seven 
auxiliary  bishops.  In  aflairs  of  the  greatest  ini- 
portance  he  would,  no  doubt,  take  the  lead  in 
forming  a  new  law ;  otherwise  he  has  little  real 
authority  beyond  his  own  Patriarchate.  The  prac- 
tical head  of  the  Armenian  Church  in  Turkey  is  its 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
National  Assembly,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
laymen.  With  these  he  rules  and  makes  laAvs.  In 
each  diocese  there  is  also  a  council  of  laymen,  and 
in  each  parish  a  body  of  lay  administrators,  who 
look  after  the  property  and  have  much  to  say  in 
all  Church  afiairs.  The  modern  Armenian  Church 
is  ruled  practically  by  the  decisions  of  these 
assemblies. 

LtTBRATURB.— F.'  A.  Bienef,  De  coUectionibus  eanonum 
ecclesice  gi-ceccf,  Berlin,  1827,  Das  kanonische  Recht  der  griech- 
ischen  Kirche,  Dresden,  1853;  C.  E.  Zachariae,  Historia 
iuris  can.  grceeo-romani  delineatio,  Heidelberg,  1839 ;  K.  E. 
Zacharise  von  Lingenthal,  Die  griechischen  Nomocanones, 
St.  Petersburg,  1877,  Gencli.  des  griechisch-romischen  J\echts^, 
Berlin,  1877;  J.  B.  Pitra,  Des  Canons  et  des  collections 
cano7iiqties  de  I'^glise  grea/ue,  Paris,  1S:»8  ;  A.  von  Schaguna, 
Compendium  des  kanonischen  Uechtes,  tr.  A.  Sentz,  Hermann- 
stadt,  1868  ;  A.  Christodulos,  Aoki>ioi'  e/cKATja-iao-riKoO  SiKaCov, 
Constantinople,  1896;  M.  Sakellaropulos,  'EKKKricnacrTiKov 
SiKcuov  TrJ9  avaroKLKrjs  opBoSo^ov  €KKAr|(ri'a9,  Athens,  IS'.tS  ;  N. 
Milasch,  Das  Kirchenrecht  der  inunjenlandischen  Kirche'^, 
tr.  A.  R.  von  Pessiii,  Mostar,  1905  (contains  bibliography  of 
works  in  Slav  languages) ;  I.  Silbernagl,  Verfaufnmg  und  gegen- 
wdrtiger  Bestand  sdmtlicher  Kirchen  des  Orients'-,  ed.  J. 
Schnitzer,  Regensburg,  1904. 

Adrian  Fortescue. 

LAW  (Christian,  Anglican).— i.  Nature  of  the 
present  Anglican  Church  law.  —  The  Anglican 
Communion  is  a  federation  of  more  or  less  autono- 
mous Churches  ;  hence  its  ecclesiastical  law  varies 
in  different  countries.  It  consists  partly  of  the 
written  law  which  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  in  force,  and  partly  of  custom,  depending  in 
a  large  degree  on  the  ancient  and  mediicval  canon 

1  These  will  be  found  in  H.  F.  Tournebize,  Hist.  pol.  et  rel.  de 
I'Arminic,  Paris,  n.d.,  p.  354  f. 

-  In  his  Veterum,  Scriptorwn  noua  collectio,  Rome,  1825-38, 
vol.  X.  p.  ii. 
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law  of  AVestern  Christendom.  In  England  and 
Wales  (also  in  Man,  lJei%vick-on-T\veeil,  and  the 
Channel  Islands)  conijilieatioiis  arise  owing  to  tiie 
close  connexion  between  Cliurcli  and  State,  which 
involves  the  result  that  the  Church's  la\\'  cannot 
become  binding  unless  tiie  State  assents  to  it. 
This  is  the  case  also  in  India,  wliere  the  relations 
of  ('hurch  and  State  are  veiy  close.  But  in  most 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  Anglican  Federation 
the  Churcii  is  free  to  make  its  own  laws,  which 
become  binding  on  the  basis  of  a  voluntary  con- 
tract (see  below,  §  6). 

(a)  In  England  the  present  written  ecclesiastical 
law  is  mainly  found  in  the  '  Book  of  Common 
Prayer'  and  the  'Ordinal'  of  1662  (these  are  the 
popular  titles  only),  in  the  Tliirty-nine  Articles  of 
1562,  and  in  the  canons  of  1603  (1604),  as  sligiitly 
amended  in  later  years.  The  Prayer  Book  and 
the  Ordinal,  after  being  agreed  upon  bj'  the  Con- 
vocations, were  enacted  as  part  of  the  statutory 
law  of  the  realm  by  beiny  inserted  as  a  schedule 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  known  as  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity of  1662.  We  need  not  here  enter  into  the 
vexed  question  of  later  Acts  of  Parliament  allect- 
ing  the  Church,  in  which  the  Churcli  as  such  hail 
no  part.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  have  also  the 
authority  botli  of  Cliurch  and  of  State.  Thus  the 
Prajer  Book  and  Articles  are  certainly  blinding  on 
both  clergy  and  laity.  The  canons"  of  1603,  as 
also  those  of  1640,  1865,  1888,  which  added  to  or 
amended  them,  were  agreed  upon  by  the  Convoca- 
tions and  published  by  the  sovereign's  authority 
under  the  Great  Seal  (Blunt-Phillimore,  Church 
Law,  pp.  17  f.,  371 11".  ;  in  the  latter  place  they  are 
given  in  full  as  amended). 

Tliere  was  an  irrejjularity  in  that  the  Roj'al  Letters  Patent 
were  given  for  tlie  1603  canons  before  the  York  Convocation 
ha:l  discussed  them,  though  after  the  Canterbury  Convocation 
had  passed  them.  The  York  Convocation,  however,  obtained 
the  king's  licence  to  discuss  them  afterwards,  and  then  passed 
them  (J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in  EtKjland,  London,  1897, 
ii.  11).  The  validity  of  the  16-10  canons,  which  were  passed 
before  the  fall  of  Laud,  was  disputed  (see  Overton,  ii.  77  f.,  88). 
The  predecessors  of  the  1603  canons,  those  of  1571,  held  good 
only  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  Tliey  are  given  in  English  and  Latin 
by  W.  E.  Collins  in  the  Church  Historical  Society's  publications, 
no.  xl.  (London,  1899). 

The  canons  of  1603  as  amended  undoubtedly 
bind  the  clergy,  but  it  is  uncertain  (seeing  that 
they  have  not  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament)  how 
far  they  bind  the  laity. 

Lord  llardwicke  (in  Middleton  v.  Croft  [Blunt-Phillimore, 
p.  23])  was  of  opinion  that  they  do  not  'propria  vifjore  bind  the 
laity,  but  only  the  clergy,'  adding  :  '  I  say  propria  vigore,  by 
their  own  force  and  authority,  for  there  are  many  provisions 
contained  in  these  cannns  which  are  declaratory  of  the  ancient 
usage  and  law  of  the  Church  of  England  received  and  allowed 
here,  which  in  that  respect  and  by  virtue  of  such  ancient  allow- 
ance will  bind  the  laity.' 

The  Prayer  Book  and  canons  as  at  present  in 
force  have  been  somewhat  influenced  by  Koyal 
and  Episcopal  Injunctions  from  the  Reformation 
onwards. 

Besides  the  laws  mentioned  above,  the  great 
canonists  of  the  ISth  cent.,  such  as  Gibson,  men- 
tion numerous  Acts  of  Parliament  which  deal  with 
crimes  against  the  moral  law,  and  with  marriage 
and  other  matters  which  afiect  the  Church.  With 
these  we  are  not  here  concerned. 

(6)  Church  of  Ireland.  —  The  present  written 
law  is  founded  on  a  '  Constitution  '  agreed  upon  in 
1870  bj'  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  representa- 
tives of  clergy  and  laity  in  a  General  Convention 
assembled  in  Dublin,  and  of  'constitutions  and 
canons  ecclesiastical'  decreed  by  General  Synods 
in  1871,  1877,  aiul  1889.  The  Constitution  of  1870 
and  the  'constitutions  and  canons  ecclesiastical' 
have  since  1909  been  consolidated  in  a  single  Consti- 
tution, the  '  constitutions  and  canons  ecclesiastical ' 
being  ch.  ix.  thereof.  The  written  law  also  includes 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  (revised)  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  tlie  Ordinal,  ai>proved  in  the 


Constitution.  We  must  here  notice  the  diflerence 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  use  of  the  word 
'constitution.'  Originally  a  'constitution'  was 
much  the  same  as  a  'canon,'  and  so  it  is  in  the 
titles  of  tlie  English  and  Irish  codes  of  canons. 
But  the  word  '  constitution '  as  now  used  often 
means  a  more  fundamental  document  than  the 
canons,  one  governing  the  organization  of  tlie 
Church  (see  below  (d)). 

(c)  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland. — The  consti- 
tution here  is  contained  in  the  canons,  and  is  not 
a  separate  document.  The  written  law  consists 
of  a  code  of  canons  pas.sed  in  1911,  built  up  on  the 
basis  of  codes  of  jircvious  Provincial  Synuds  in 
1743,  1811,  1828-29,  1838,  1863-64,  1875-76,  1890, 
and  1905.  The  jtresent  code  authorizes  the  services 
of  the  Prayer  Book,  with  certain  modilications, 
and  also  of  the  'Scottish  Liturgy  or  Communion 
OlUce.'and  forbids  departure  from  them  'in  public 
prayer  and  administration  of  the  SacranH'iits  or  in 
the  performance  of  the  other  Services,'  except  as 
the  code  provides.  In  this  branch  of  the  Federa- 
tion the  word  'constitution'  is  used  for  a  document 
subsidiary  to  the  canons.  Each  incumbency  must 
have  such  a  'constitution'  regulating  matters  not 
dealt  with  in  the  canons,  especially  with  the 
patronage  of  that  charge.  Sucli  a  constitution  is 
.an  agreement  between  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
and  the  clergy  and  laymen  of  that  congregation. 
The  constitutions  of  dilierent  incumbencies  vary 
considerably. 

{d)  United  States  of  America. — The  '  Protestant 
Episcopal  Clmrcli '  revi.sed  the  Prayer  Book  in 
1790,  .soon  after  the  War  of  Independence,  and 
again  in  1892.  A  Constitution  was  adopted  at 
Philadelphia  in  1789,  and  since  modified  ;  canons 
have  been  passed  at  various  dates. 

In  Scotland  the  canons,  and  in  Ireland  and  the 
United  States  the  constitution  and  canons,  are 
primary,  and  the  Praj'er  Book  has  authority  only 
because  these  documents  prescribe  it. 

(e)  British  colonics. — In  the  Colonial  Churches 
of  the  Anglican  F'ederation  the  process  seems  to 
have  been  as  a  rule  dilierent  from  tiiat  which  has 
just  been  described.  The  Prayer  Book  has  de- 
scended to  them,  being  daughters  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  a  priuiarj'  authoritj',  and  in  some 
ca.ses  they  have  bound  themselves  to  make  no 
alterations  in  it  until  the  mother  Church  takes 
action,  or  have  limited  themselves  in  some  degTee 
in  this  direction.  Most  or  all  of  them,  however, 
have  also  made  canons  to  regulate  their  internal 
allairs,  and  these  have  validitj'  because  of  contract 
(see  above  ;  and,  for  further  details,  cf.  §  4).  In 
some  branches  of  the  Federation,  as  in  S.  Africa, 
dioceses  are  also  permitted  to  make  canons  for 
themselves  on  purely  local  matters,  in  submission, 
however,  to  the  provincial  canons.  This  is  not 
allowed  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland,  where  the  re- 
solutions of  diocesan  synods  have  not  the  nature  of 
canons,  and  have  no  binding  power  as  such. 

2.  The  legislative  bodies  of  the  Anglican 
Churches. — In  England  there  are  two  provinces, 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  each  has  two  Houses 
of  Convocation,  the  Upper  House  consisting  of 
the  diocesan  bishops,  and  the  Lower  House  of 
the  deans,  the  archdeacons,  and  the  proctors  (or 
representatives)  of  the  clergj-.  Tv.o  consultative 
Hou.ses  of  Laymen  are  also  appointed  —  one  to 
assist  each  Convocation  ;  but  this  is  a  voluntary 
and  modern  arrangement,  having  no  recognition  in 
law.  The  Convocations  can,  under  Iloyal  licence, 
discuss  and  pass  canons  ;  but  these  have  no  efTect 
until  they  receive  the  sovereign's  assent.  In  prac- 
tice, tiie  Convocations  very  rarely  pass  canons ; 
and,  owing  to  the  connexion  with  the  State,  no 
other  laws  can  receive  validity  until  they  have 
passed  the  Civil  Legislature  as  Acts  of  Parliament. 
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In  the  non-established  branches  of  the  Anglican 
Federation  there  are  General  (or  Provincial)  Synods 
— called  Conventions  in  America — for  the  purpose 
of  legislating.  In  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land, which  now  has  one  province  only  (the  metro- 
politan powers  being  held  in  commission  by  the 
seven  bishops),  the  Provincial  Synod  consists  of 
two  chambers,  the  first  of  the  bishops,  and  the 
second  of  the  deans  of  the  seven  dioceses,  about 
35  representatives  of  the  clergy,  and  one  or  two 
clerical  officials.  Each  chamber  must  assent  by  a 
simple  majority  to  any  change  in  the  canons  before 
it  can  take  efl'ect.  The  Synod  meets  only  when 
legislation  is  required  ;  but,  before  any  changes 
provisionally  made  by  the  Synod  have  been  con- 
firmed at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  Synod,  such 
proposed  alterations  must  be  submitted  to  a  mixed 
Consultative  Council,  consisting  of  the  bishops, 
about  40  clergy,  and  the  same  number  of  lay- 
men, who  meet  all  together  (but  may,  if  desired, 
vote  or  debate  by  orders),  and  may,  if  they  think 
fit,  express  any  opinion  on  the  changes,  or  suggest 
other  alterations.  The  Consultative  Council  may 
also  suggest  legislation  in  the  first  instance,  and 
this  was  the  course  adopted  in  1911,  when  it  care- 
fully discussed  the  whole  code  and  noted  the 
changes  which  it  desired. 

In  the  Church  of  Ireland,  where  there  are  two 
provinces  (of  Armagh  and  Dublin),  there  is  a 
single  General  Synod  wliicli  legislates,  consisting 
of  two  Houses,  the  one  of  bishops,  and  the  other 
of  representatives  of  clergy  and  laity,  who  nor- 
mally sit  all  together.  According  to  the  present 
Constitution,  the  representatives  of  the  clergy 
number  208,  and  those  of  the  laity  416.  Voting 
by  orders  is  provided  for.  Unless  in  certain  ex- 
ceptional cases,  each  House  must  assent  to  any 
change,  and,  if  the  laymen  and  the  clergy  vote  by 
orders,  also  each  order. 

In  the  United  States  the  General  Convention 
consists  of  two  Houses,  the  one  of  the  bishops,  the 
other  of  '  deputies '  or  representatives,  not  more 
than  four  presbyters  and  four  laymen  from  each 
diocese.  Both  Houses  must  agree  to  any  change 
in  the  law  before  it  becomes  valid.  A  vote  by 
dioceses  and  by  orders  is  provided  for  if  desired, 
under  the  regulation  that  the  dioceses  are  in  that 
case  equalized  by  only  one  clerical  vote  and  only  one 
lay  vote  being  allowed  for  each  ;  and  a  majority 
of  dioceses  and  of  each  order  is  then  required  for 
legislation.  The  General  Convention  meets  once 
every  three  years. 

In  most  of  the  Colonial  Churches  of  the  Federa- 
tion, legislation  (which,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  somewhat  limited)  is  efl'ected  by  sjmods  con- 
sisting of  bi.-hops,  and  clerical  and  lay  repre- 
sentatives. It  is  usually  enacted  that  voting  and 
debating  may  be  by  orders,  and,  if  so,  that  a 
majority  of  each  order  is  necessary  for  carrying 
any  alteration. 

3.  The  older  canon  law  and  customary  law. — 
(a)  Origin  and  growth. — The  written  law — except 
the  law  of  God,  or  tlie  Moral  Law,  Avhich  has  been 
imiversally  regarded  as  unalterable — has  gradually 
grown  up,  coining  from  decisions  of  '  individual 
great  bishops,  but  later  on  in  the  shape,  usually, 
of  canons  of  councils  '  (Collins,  Nature  and  Force 
of  the  Ccmon  Law,  p.  13).  Such  councils  Avere 
either  ecumenical  (general)  or  local  (see  art. 
Councils  and  Synods  [Christian]).  As  time  Avent 
on,  their  regulations  increased  greatly  in  number, 
and  collections  of  canons  were  made.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Dionysius 
Exiguus  (c.  A.D.  500),  Isidore  of  Seville  (early 
7tli  cent.),  whose  work  was  supplemented  in  the 
9th  cent,  by  '  pseudo-Isidore,'  the  compiler  of  the 
great  collection  which  contained  the  '  Forged 
Decretals,'    and    Gratian     (12th     cent.),     whose 


Decretum  was  the  corner-stone  of  mediaeval  canon 
law,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Corpus  iuris 
canonici  (Collins,  p.  19 ;  see,  further,  above,  p.  835  f. ). 
The  medi;eval  system  of  canon  law  was  not  at 
first  meant  to  be  more  than  something  to  be  aimed 
at,  and  it  was  never  fully  can-ied  out,  any  more 
than  the  liturgical  regulations  which  set  forth  the 
elaborate  ceremonial  possible  in  the  great  cathedral 
of  Salisbury  Avere  thought  to  be  practicable  in 
every  little  parish  church  of  England.  In  this 
respect  the  older  canon  laAV  differs  from  civil  law, 
especially  from  modern  civil  laAv,  Avhich  is  much 
more  rigid,  though  not  so  logically  com])lete  or  so 
fully  sj^stematized.  This  fact  has  a  great  bearing 
on  the  binding  nature  of  the  canon  law  in  later 
times  (see  below  {d)).  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  more 
rigid  vieAv  of  laAV  gradually  greAv  up,  and,  at  least 
since  the  Reformation,  an  ecclesiastical  canon  is  as 
much  and  as  literally  obligatory  on  those  Avho  are 
bound  by  it  as  any  civil  law. 

(6)  How  far  it  was  accepted  in  England  in 
mediceval  times. — On  this  point  there  has  been 
some  controversy.  According  to  one  vieAv,  it  Avas 
held  to  be  valid  in  England  only  Avhen  accepted  by 
Act  of  Parliament  or  by  custom.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Gibson  (Codex,  ii.  945-947),  Avho  quotes 
Acts  of  Parliament  of  the  time  of  Henry  vill., 
asserting  that  the  old  canons  Avere  accepted  only  if 
not  contrary  to  the  laAvs  (of  England)  and  the  royal 
prerogative.  Only  those  laAvs  which  Avere  made 
by  the  realm  or  Avere  acknoAviedged  by  common 
assent  or  established  custom  Avere  received.  Gib- 
son illustrates  this  by  citing  the  proposal  to  legiti- 
mate in  England  children  born  before  marriage. 
Pope  Alexander  III.  had  published  a  canon  to  pro- 
vide for  this,  but  it  Avas  against  the  laAv  and  custom 
of  the  kingdom,  and,  Avhen  the  bishops  tried  to 
introduce  it,  the  Lords  (in  the  Parliament  of 
Merton,  A.D.  1236)  declared  that  they  Avould  not 
have  the  laAv  of  England  altered  ('nolumus  leges 
Angliae  mutari').  Gibson  also  gives  other  in- 
stances. With  regard  to  this  legitimation  question 
it  is  noteworthy  that  Scotland  did  accept  the  papal 
canon,  Avhile  England  did  not,  and  that,  therefore, 
to  this  day  the  laAVS  of  the  tAvo  countries  difier  in 
this  respect.  On  the  general  subject  Aylifie 
{Parergon,  p.  xxxiii)  expresses  a  similiar  vieAv. 
On  the  other  hand,  F.  W.  Maitland,  a  high  author- 
ity, has  maintained  that,  at  any  rate  according  to 
the  canonists  of  the  14th  and  15tli  centuries,  the 
canon  laAv  as  a  Avhole  did  run  in  England  then 
[English  Historical  Review,  July  and  Oct.  1896, 
Oct.  1897).  He  is  here  followed  by  Eves  (Prayer 
Book  Dictionary,  p.  128)  and,  apparently  Avith 
some  hesitation,  by  Collins  (op.  cit.  p.  35  f.).  There 
is  perhaps  not  really  any  great  difference  betAveen 
these  tAvo  vieAVS.  Everything  depends  on  Avhat  is 
meant  by  'accepted.'  The  one  vieAv  holds  that 
the  '  canonists ' — ecclesiastical  Avriters  Avho  com- 
piled codes  of  canons — considered  that  the  complete 
Western  canon  law  (Avith  some  local  reservations) 
was  accepted,  but  that  the  State  Avould  not  allow 
parts  of  it  to  be  put  in  force.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  of  the  old  canon  laAV  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  practical  eflect  in  England.  And,  if  Ave  bear  in 
mind  the  difference  betAveen  canon  and  civil  law 
(beloAV  (d)),  this  is  all  that  practically  concerns  us. 

(c)  Collections  of  English  ecclesiastical  laws. — A 
very  early  collection  of  English  '  constitutions ' 
Avaa  made  by  William  LyndAVOod  or  LinAvood  (Avho 
in  1442  became  bishop  of  St.  David's),  under  the 
name  of  Provinciate  ;  he  gives  14  constitutions  by 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  from  Stephen  Langton 
(1207-29)  to  Chichele,  Avhich  bring  us  doAvn  to  the 
middle  of  the  15lh  century.  But  the  greatest 
activity  in  this  resjiect  is  found  in  the  IStli  century. 
John  Aylifie's  Parergon  (new  edition  published  in 
1734)  Avas,  as  its  second  title  states,  a  '  commentary 
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by  way  of  supplement  to  the  canons  and  constitu- 
tions of  tlie  Chnrcli  of  England.'  Jolin  Johnson 
(the  famous  vicar  of  Cranbrook)  jmblislied  in  172U 
liis  (Enf^lish)  Laws  and  Canons  (\\\y  to  the  Kefonu.a- 
tion),  arran<^ed  chronuloj^ically  as  a  history.  David 
Wilkins'  Conrilia,  first  jjulilislied  in  1737,  carries 
the  collection  down  to  1717  ;  antl  Edmund  Gibson, 
l)ishoj)  of  London,  17'23-4S,  %vhoso  famous  Cudexwan 
brought  out  in  a  second  and  considerably  enlarged 
edition  in  1761,  gives  the  canons  and  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  relate  to  the  Church,  arranged 
according  to  subject  instead  of  chronologically. 

No  one  in  the  older  days  did  for  Scotland  what 
Lyndwood  did  for  England  ;  but  in  our  own  time 
Joseph  Robertson  has  collected  the  Scottish  pro- 
vincial constitutions  under  the  title  of  kitatuta 
Ecclesim  Scottiaince. 

{d)  How  far  the  older  canmi  law  is  now  bindinq. 
— The  opinion  has  been  ex])ressed  that  the  whole 
of  the  Vo7-pvs  iuris  cnnonici  is  now  binding,  un- 
less explicitly  repealed  by  an  authority  equal  to 
or  higher  than  that  which  enacted  it.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  a  council  of  inferior  status  cannot 
repeal  the  canons  of  one  of  higher  status,  or  a  local 
council  those  of  a  larger  one.  The  result  Avould  be 
that  the  Anglican  Churc^h  of  to-day  would  be  bound 
by  a  number  of  ancient  regulations  which  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  Such 
a  view,  however,  looks  at  canon  law  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  case  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  laws  remain  in  force  (at  any  rate  in 
England)  till  repealed  by  a  later  law.  But  this 
was  not  meant  to  be  the  case  with  canon  law,  in 
which  desuetude  could  repeal.  A  contrary  cus- 
tom invalidated  it,  and  canonists  have  debated 
how  long  the  custom  must  have  existeil  to  do  so — 
in  some  cases  ten  years,  in  others  forty  years  being 
fixed  on  (see  above,  p.  834  f.).  This  was  also  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  Roman  civil  law  (Collins,  pp.  25-30  ;  see 
also  Eves,  in  Pr.  Bk.  Dirt.,  jj.  l-_'6).  It  is  stated, 
indeed,  by  E.  G.  Wood  [llegal  Power  of  the  Church, 

f).  84)  that  '  the  question  whether  any  particular 
aw  has  been  abrogated  by  desuetude  is  one  far 
from  being  easy  of  solution.  It  is  one  requiring 
the  application  of  a  highly  technical  set  of  rules, 
maxims,  and  limitations,  by  an  expert  possessed  of 
considerable  skill  and  canonico-legal  instinct.  It 
is,  moreover,  onl_y  within  a  very  limited  area  that 
desuetude  can  eti'ect  abrogation  of  common  law.' 
But,  as  Collins  remarks  (p.  32),  this  allows  the 
princijile  in  words  but  denies  it  in  apjdication. 

It  is  instructive  to  turn  to  one  or  two  instances  of  repeal  of 
cairons  or  other  regulations  by  desuetude  ;  and  we  may  take  the 
most  dlificult  case,  the  abrogation  of  those  enacted  by  an 
ecumenical  council.  The  ]5t,h  canon  of  Nicasa  forbade  the 
translation  of  a  bisliop,  priest,  or  deacon  from  one  cits'  to 
another,  but  almost  inmiediately  the  canon  fell  into  desuetude  ;  a 
partial  revival  of  its  spirit  is  seen  in  the  American  branch  of  tlie 
Anglican  Communion,  for  that  body  greatly  dislikes  the  trans- 
lation of  bishops.  Again,  the  decree  of  Nicea  about  the  keeping 
of  Easter  has  been  modified.  That  ecumenical  council  decided 
that  the  Church  was  to  follow  the  existing  Roman  couipuUition 
(see  the  encyclical  letter  of  the  council,  and  also  Constantine's 
letters,  given  by  Socrates  in  HI^  i.  9).  But  Pope  Gregory  xni., 
in  ir)S2,  modified  the  regulation,  being  followed  by'  other 
countries  at  an  interval — by  England  in  17.52  (the  Grreco-Russian 
Church  has  not  yet  done  so).  Those,  therefore,  who  hold  the 
Anglican  position  thatapope  is  notabovean  ecumenical  council 
must  take  this  as  an  instance  of  the  canons  of  such  a  council 
being  repealable  by  custom  or  by  an  inferior  authority.  Another 
example  is  the  20th  canon  of  Nicasa,  which  decrees  that  all  are 
to  offer  prayer  to  God  standing  and  not  kneeling  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  '  in  the  days  of  Pentecost,'  i.e.  in  Eastertide  (see  art. 
KneeLiIXg).  But  this  has  long  been  obsolete  in  the  West.  And. 
if  we  go  into  the  canons  of  the  older  councils,  ecumenical  or 
otherwise,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  a  very  large  number 
are  no.v  obsolete.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  majority  of 
the  canons  of  Nic;ea  have  thus  been  abrogated  in  the  West,  and 
to  a  largo  extent  in  the  East  (Collins,  p.  25). 

These  and  similar  consiiierations  make  it  difficult 
to  maintain  that  a  local  Western  Church  cannot 
alter,  for  its  own  organization,  regulations  Avhich 
were  once  {ex  h^ipothesi)  in  force  in  the  whole  of  the 
West.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  the    alteration   of 


mediteval  canon  law  did  not  take  place  at  any  one 
time  in  England.  A  '  Reformatio  Legum  '  was,  in- 
deed, attempted  in  the  disturbed  times  of  the  IGth 
cent.,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  The  process  was 
a  gradual  one.  But  the  eti'ect  of  the  older  canon 
law  ha.s  been  that  tiiere  is,  as  there  always  was  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  custovuinj  law,  which  is  largely 
the  outcome  of  old  written  enactments  ;  and  so  far 
the  older  cantju  law  has  frequently  been  appealeil 
to  in  ecclesiastical  suits.  (On  the  whole  question 
see  the  learned  essaj's  by  W.  E.  Collins  and  E.  G. 
Wood  cited  above ;  these  writers  hold  different 
views  on  the  subject.) 

It  may  be  noted  that,  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland, 
the  canon  on  interpretation  in  the  1S03  and  1876  codes  enacted 
that  the  general  principles  of  canon  law  should  alone  be  deemed 
applicable  thereto.  This  was  modified  in  1890  by  the  enuc  ment 
that  the  canons  are  in  all  cases  to  be  construed  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  civil  law  of  .Scotland,  but  that  any 
generally  recognized  principles  of  canon  law  may  be  appealed  to 
in  cases  of  dispute  and  dilliculty.  These  provisions  have  all 
disappeared  from  the  present  code  (1911).  In  S.  Africa  (can.  30, 
code  of  1883)  the  same  provision  is  made  as  in  the  Scottish 
canons  of  lSti3. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  one  or  two  instances  of  customarj' 
law  in  the  (local)  Church  of  England  at  the  present  day.  Since 
1604  lay  bapti:?m  comes  under  tliis  head  (see  Laitt).  The  irre- 
movability of  beneficed  clergy  is  a  matter  of  custom  ;  an  also  is 
the  con.secration  of  churches  and  churchyards,  the  reading  of 
the  lessons  at  Matins  and  Evensong  by  laymen,  and  the  saying 
(as  is  done  in  some  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches)  of  the  firut 
part  of  the  litany  by  lay  clerks. 

4.  Contents  of  the  canons,  etc. — (a)  English 
canon.'i  of  1603  as  since  amended. — These  deal  (1,2) 
with  the  king's  supremacy,  and  (3-12)  with  the 
assertion  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  true  Church. 
Canons  13-3U  deal  with  the  due  celebration  of  divine 
worship,  the  keeping  of  Sundays  and  Holy  Days, 
and  the  use  of  the  litany,  with  rules  for  the  service 
of  Holy  Communion  and  for  the  vestures  to  be  used 
thereat,  with  the  recej^tion  of  that  sacrament,  and 
the  repelling  of  persons  therefrom,  and  with  bapt  ism , 
sponsors,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Canons  31-7(3 
deal  with  the  ministrj'-,  and  give  rules  about  ordina- 
tions, subseriptionsofas.sent,  institution  to  benelices, 
simony,  plurality,  residence  of  clergy,  strange 
preachers,  the  '  bidding  praj'er'  before  sermons,  ves- 
tures, catechizing,  confirmation,  marriages,  visiting 
the  sick,  burials,  private  conventicles,  sober  apjjarel 
and  life,  etc.  Canons  77-79  deal  with  schijol- 
masters,  canons  80-88  with  churches  and  their 
furniture,  glebe-lands,  etc.,  canons  89-91  with 
church-wardens  and  their  assistants,  and  with 
parish  clerks.  Canons  92-138  deal  with  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  both  those  of  an  archbishop  (including 
matters  of  marriage  and  divorce)  and  those  of  a 
bishop,  and  give  rules  as  to  ecclesiastical  judges, 
surrogates,  proctors,  registrars,  and  apparitors. 
Canons  139-141  deal  with  synods. 

(6)  Church  of  Ireland. — The  'constitution'  of 
1909  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters.  The  first  five 
give  the  functions  and  organization  of  general  and 
diocesan  .synods,  and  deal  with  parochiaimachinery 
and  the  appointment  to  cures  of  souls  ;  the  (ith  with 
the  election  of  archbishops  and  bishops  ;  the  7th 
with  cathedrals ;  the  Sth  with  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals and  oH'cnces  ;  the  9th  contains  the  canons; 
the  loth  and  11th  deal  with  the  representative  body 
which  holds  (Jhiuch  j)roporty  and  with  certain 
funds  ;  the  12th  and  13tli  with  burial-grounds, 
glebes,  and  parochial  buildings;  the  14th  and  15tli 
with  provision  for  widows  and  orphans  of  clergy 
and  with  superannuati«»ii.  Tlie  canons  have  in  the 
main  the  same  antiquated  appearance  as  the  Eng- 
lish canons,  being  the  older  code  with  some  quite 
modern  additions.  They  regulate  (1-6)  divine 
service,  (7-16)  preaching,  catechizing,  bapti.<ms, 
burials,  marriages,  coiilirmation,  private  com- 
munions, etc.  ;  and  deal  with  (17)  archdeacons, 
(18-22)  ordinands,  (23-25)  institution  to  and  patron- 
age of  benefices  and  simony,  (26-33)  the  work  and 
life  of  ministers  and  their  assistants,  (34-40)  the 
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furniture  and  ornaments  of  churches,  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  other  services,  (41)  the  consecration 
of  churches,  (42-43)  duties  of  church-wardens  and 
'select  vestries,'  (44-46)  repair  and  furnisiiing  of 
churches,  etc.,  (47,  51)  appeals,  (48)  the  General 
Synod,  and  (49,  50,  52-54)  repelling  from  and  re- 
admission  to  Holy  Communion. 

(f)  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  has  gradu- 
al! j'  built  up  its  canons  since  1811,  and  the  code  has 
a  more  modern  appearance.  It  is  now  arranged 
as  follows :  canons  1-10  deal  with  the  Primus 
(the  presiding  bishop),  and  diocesan  and  coadjutor 
bishops,  and  their  appointment  and  jurisdiction, 
and  with  cathedral  churches;  canons  11-20  with 
the  ordination  and  licensing  and  duties  of  presbyters 
and  deacons,  subscriptions  of  assent  and  institution 
to  benehces,  and  with  lay  readers ;  canons  21-29 
with  the  services  of  the  Church  ;  canon  30  f.  with 
vestures,  and  with  the  structure  and  ornaments  of 
churches;  canons  32-38  with  congregational  organi- 
zation ;  canons  39-45  with  diocesan  and  provincial 
oiiicials  ;  canons  46-50  with  synods  and  councils ; 
and  canons  51-53  with  judicial  proceedings  and 
disputes,  notices,  and  interpretation.  A  bulky  set 
of  appendices  not  only  give  the  forms  of  deeds,  but 
also,  gathered  together  in  one  place,  the  list  of 
additions  to  and  deviations  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  as  canonically  sanctioned. 

{d)  United  States. — The  '  constitution '  is  divided 
into  eleven  heads  dealing  with  (1)  the  General  Con- 
vention, (2)  the  election  of  bishops,  (3)  bishops  for 
foreign  lands,  (4)  standing  committees  in  each  dio- 
cese as  the  bishops  advisory  council,  (5,  6)  ad- 
mission of  new  dioceses  and  missionary  districts, 
(7)  provinces,  (8)  ordination  and  admission  of 
strangers,  (9)  trials,  (10)  authorization  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  arrangements  for  revising  the 
same,  and  (11)  alterations  in  the  constitution. 
The  canons  (1902)  are  much  more  detailed,  and 
are  of  great  length.  They  are  divided  into  four 
'  titles,'  each  with  many  subdivisions.  The  first 
deals  with  the  ministry  and  church  services,  the 
second  with  discipline  (including  marriage  and 
divorce),  the  third  with  organized  bodies  and 
officers  of  the  Church,  the  fourth  with  the  enact- 
ment and  repeal  of  canons. 

(e)  South  Africa. — This  province  has  one  or  two 
peculiarities.  Its  constitution,  as  made  in  1870 
and  1876,  accepts  the  doctrinal  standards  and 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  dis- 
claims any  right  of  altering  them  23roprio  viotu, 
but  with  the  proviso  that  the  province  is  not  bound 
by  the  interpretations  of  them  by  any  ecclesiastical 
or  other  tribunal  except  its  own  (this  famous 
proviso  has  since  been  altered).  The  constitution 
makes  the  provincial  synod  tiie  legislative  body, 
and  says  that  it  can  adapt,  abridge,  and  add  to  the 
Church  Services  if  such  alterations  are  consistent 
with  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
It  can  also  review  and  revise  any  diocesan  canons, 
(above,  §  i),  and  can  alter  its  own  constitution  and 
its  canons.  The  canons  of  this  province  have  been 
frequently  amended.  Besides  legislating,  the  pro- 
vincial synod  frequently  passes  'resolutions.'  It 
is  understood  that  these  are  only  expressions  of 
opinion,  and  are  not  legally  binding  on  members 
of  the  Cliurch. 

(/)  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
two  other  examples  of  the  law  of  the  colonial 
branches  of  the  Anglican  Federation,  as  having 
originated  in  somewhat  dillbrent  circumstances. 
The  branch  in  Canada  has  a  constitution  as  well 
as  canons.  The  former  was  made  under  the 
authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature 
in  1857  (19-20  Vict.  ch.  121),  which  sanctioned  the 
nieeting  of  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  in  the  pro- 
vince to  make  a  constitution  and  regulations,  and 
the   meeting  of    those  in  each   diocese   to  make 


diocesan  regulations.  Another  Act  of  1858  ex- 
plained some  details.  The  Anglican  Church  in 
Ncio  Zccdand  has  a  constitution  hrst  made  in  1857 
as  a  '  voluntary  compact'  between  the  members  of 
the  Church  in  the  colony  ;  it  has  the  same  limita- 
tion of  powers  as  the  province  of  S.  Africa  has  in 
the  matter  of  altering  formularies.  Tiie  whole 
question  of  the  nexus  between  the  daughter  and 
the  mother  Church  is  being  keenly  discussed  in  this 
colony,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Australia,  especially 
since  all  the  dioceses  of  that  continent  have  been 
federated  in  one  organization. 

5.  Church  law  and  State  lawr  when  divergent. — 
When  a  voluntary  club  or  society  makes  laws  which 
are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the 
latter  afterwards  alters  its  laws  so  as  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  those  of  the  club  or  society,  the  laws 
of  the  club  or  society  in  the  ordinary  course  must 
go  by  the  board.  When,  however,  the  society  is  a 
religious  community,  the  question  of  moral  obliga- 
tion may  arise,  and  the  individual  has  then  to  ask 
himself  whether  he  ought  to  obey  the  law  of  his 
Church  and  break  the  law  of  the  State,  taking  the 
consequences  of  such  action.  Whether  lie  is  morally 
justified  in  doing  so  must  depend  on  circumstances. 
If  a  heathen  State  conmiands  one  of  its  Christian 
subjects  to  sacrifice  to  a  heathen  god  and  his 
Church  forbids  him  to  do  so,  he  must  necessarily 
choose  between  the  two,  and  few  at  the  present 
day  would  fail  to  think  him  justified  in  determining 
to  break  the  State  law,  even  though  he  had  to  face 
martyrdom.  Such  contradictions  between  Cliurch 
law  and  State  law  are  less  likely  to  arise  in  times 
and  in  States  which  tolerate  diverse  religions,  and 
which  have  determined  more  clearly  than  in  older 
days  what  is  the  province  of  each  in  legislating. 
But  divergences  may  often  arise.  It  is  proper  to 
observe,  however,  that  this  means  merely  that  the 
State  allows  what  the  Church  as  a  whole,  or  a  part 
of  the  Church  in  particular,  forbids.  To  take  an 
example  from  recent  legislation :  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  some  other  countries  a  man  is  now  allowed 
by  the  State  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  every  Church  i  must 
allow  its  own  members  to  do  so  ;  each  Church  has 
the  right,  if  it  sees  fit,  to  say  that  any  of  its 
members  who  use  the  liberty  given  by  the  State 
shall  not  be  married  by  one  of  its  ministers  or  in 
its  buildings,  or  shall  not  be  considered  any  longer 
a  member,  or  shall  be  repelled  from  Holy  Com- 
munion for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time.  There  is  no 
real  contradiction  here  between  the  Church  law  and 
the  State  law ;  it  is  not  as  if  the  State  had  enacted 
that  every  widower  must  marry  his  sister-in-law, 
if  he  has  one.  This  has  been  taken  as  an  example 
only.  The  general  principle  is  that  a  particular 
society  may  limit  for  its  own  members  a  liberty 
allowed  or  not  forbidden  by  the  State. 

6.  Interpretation  of  ecclesiastical  law. — In  the 
Church  of  England  a  great  controversy  has  gone  on 
for  more  than  a  generation  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
courts  which  interpret  the  ecclesiastical  law.  Into 
this  controversy  we  cannot  enter  here,  except  to 
say  that  it  turns  on  the  question  whether  the  State 
can  erect  ecclesiastical  courts  (the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  and  that  of  the  judge 
under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act)  without 
the  assent  of  the  Church.  The  controversy  appears 
to  be  no  nearer  a  solution  now  than  it  was  when  it 
arose  ;  and  it  has  practically  paralj'zed  the  actions 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  with  regard  to  questions 
of  worship.  Various  solutions  have  been  proposed, 
but  the  difficulties  have  been  great,  and  are  en- 
hanced by  the  close  connexion  between  the  Church 
and  the  State.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 
controversy  does  not  turn  on  the  question  who  the 

1  For  simplicity  we  may  put  aside  llie  case  of  an  established 
CharcU  and  deal  only  with  one  that  is  not  established. 
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judges,  tlic  interpreters  of  the  law,  are — whether 
bishops  or  laymen — but  on  tlie  que.stiun  by  whom 
their  court  has  been  appointed,  and  wiietiier  an 
ecclesiastical  or  quasi-ecclc.-iatical  court  is  bound 
by  the  decisions  of  a  superior  court  (tlie  Judicial 
Committee)  which  does  not  profess  to  be  anything 
but  a  State  court. 

It  may  be  useful  to  consider  how  the  Church  law 
is  interpreted  in  the  non-e>tablished  branches  of 
the  Anglican  Federation.  In  these  each  Clmrcii 
has  set  up  its  own  courts,  and  there  is  no  dispute 
as  to  their  validity.  They  may  give  an  erroneous 
or  foolish  decision,  but  their  j)ower  of  deciding  lias 
not  been  questioned  ;  it  is  e.xplicitly  acknowledged 
by  lliose  who  make  the  subscriptions  required  of 
them  before  receiving  an  oflicc.  In  the  Church  of 
Ireland  the  supreme  court  consists  of  three  bisliops 
and  four  lay  judges,  and,  though  the  latter  are  in 
a  majority,  the  spiritual  character  of  the  court  has 
never  been  questioned.  In  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland  the  supreme  court  (which  is  the  court 
of  appeal  from  the  bishop  in  synod,  and  the  court 
of  first  instance  in  the  trial  of  a  bisho]>)  consists  of 
all  the  diocesan  bishops  only,  though  they  may 
(and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  always  do)  have  a  lay 
assessor  leai-ned  in  the  law  to  advise  them,  without 
being  bound  to  follow  his  advice.  The  American 
and  Colonial  branches  have  each  set  up  their  own 
court,  variously  constituted,  but  on  more  or  less 
similar  lines. 

But  the  question  arises.  What  is  the  relation  of 
such  voluntary  ecclesiastical  courts  to  the  State 
courts  ?  The  former  can  command  obedience  to 
their  interpretation  of  the  law  only  by  virtue  of 
the  contract  entered  into  by  those  who  come  before 
them.  Every  clergyman,  before  being  ordained  or 
receiving  any  office,  makes  a  subscription,  not  only 
of  doctrinal  agreement  with  the  Church,  but  pro- 
mising obedience  to  its  canons  and  tribunals.  It 
is,  therefore,  instructive  to  see  what  view  the 
State  would  take  of  the  decisions  of  such  Church 
courts.  We  may  take  the  position  of  the  Episcopal 
Ciiurch  in  Scotland  as  a  good  example  of  tliis  atti- 
tude, .since  two  or  three  cases  in  which  that  Cliurch 
has  been  concerned  (one  of  primary  importance) 
have  arisen  to  illustrate  it. 

In  the  case  of  Forbes  v.  Eden  and  others  {Leading  Ecclesi- 
astical Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session,  lSl,9-lt>?i,  Edin- 
burgh, 1S78,  p.  388  ff.),  the  Rev.  G.  Forbes,  an  incumbent  at 
Burntisland  (well  known  for  his  liturgiolot;ical  eminence), 
disapproving,'  of  certain  canons  made  in  the  General  or  Provincial 
Synod  of  1&62-G3,  and  maintaining  that  he  was  not  bound  by 
them,  as  he  had  promised  obedience  at  his  ordination  to  the 
code  previously  in  force,  sued  all  the  members  of  this  synod  to 
have,  inter  alia,  the  new  canons  declared  null  and  void.  The 
case  was  given  against  him  by  the  unanimous  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  18C5  and  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1S67,  on 
the  ground  that  the  code  of  canons  which  he  had  sutjscribed 
provided  for  alterations  being  made,  and  that  the  said  synod 
had  fulfilled  all  necessarj'  requirements  for  making  alterations. 
The  new  canons  then  enacted  were,  therefore,  binding  on  all. 
In  the  Inner  House — the  Court  of  Appeal — Ixjrd  Cowan  said 
that  it  was  the  pro\ince  of  the  civil  courts  to  redress  civil 
wrongs.  It  was  not  their  province,  and  it  had  not  been  their 
practice,  to  interfere  as  a  court  of  review  with  the  theological 
dog^ma  or  the  internal  regulations  on  discipline  of  religious  sects 
or  denominations.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Lord  Chancellor 
said  that  no  civil  court  could  take  cognizance  of  the  rules  of  a 
voluntary  religious  society  made  for  the  regulation  of  its  own 
affairs,  except  so  far  as  they  related  to  collateral  questions 
affecting  the  disposal  of  property.  This  judgment,  then,  makes 
it  clear  that  an  autonomous  Church  can  alter  its  laws,  if  its  code 
contains  provisions  to  that  effect. 

In  a  more  recent  case,  which  was  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords 
(Sco»i.v/t  Gitardian,  Edinburgh,  1893,  pp.  148,  504),  it  was  re- 
marked in  the  Inner  House  by  Lord  Young  that  the  civil  courts 
could  not  entertain  an  action  concerning  merely  the  government 
of  the  Church  unless  it  involved  a  breach  of  contract ;  and  this 
principle  was  affirmed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  gave  an 
additional  ground  of  action  before  the  civil  courts,  namely,  if 
the  managers  of  a  congregation  had  in  trust  some  funds  of  which 
the  pursuer  was  in  whole  or  in  part  beneficiary,  and  if  they 
refused  to  pay  him.  To  this  extent  would  the  civil  courts 
investigate  and  decide  on  the  Church  documents. 

The  civil  courts  might  be  called  in  if  a  clergy- 
man deprived  or  suspended  by  the  Church  courts 


ileclined  to  recognize  their  sentence.  The  Church, 
h.aving  no  power  in  itself  to  enforce  its  decrees, 
must  invoke  the  help  of  the  civil  courts,  if  neces- 
sary, to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  the  contracts 
made.  This  might  happen  if  the  clergyman  in 
question  refused  to  give  up  his  parsonage  or 
churcli  ;  or,  if  costs  were  given  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  against  a  certain  party,  and  i)ayment 
was  refused,  the  civil  court  might  be  called  in.  In 
sucii  cases  tlie  State  tribunal  would  treat  the  case 
purely  as  a  matter  of  contract,  and  they  would 
investigate  whether  the  procedure  in  the  Church 
court  had  been  regular  and  in  accordance  with  the 
current  canons.  In  the  Forbes  case  (see  above), 
where  Forbes  sued  for  damages  because  he  was 
refused  an  assistant  curate.  Lord  Uenholme 
remarked  that  '  this  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  under  the 
superintendence  and  review  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court  of  appeal '  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  civil  claim  for  damages  in  the  Court  of  Session 
(Leading  Ecclcs.  Cases,  p.  4-JG). 

From  what  has  been  said  it  would  aj)pear  that, 
if  a  clergyman  deposed  for  heresy  by  the  Church 
courts  appealed  to  the  civil  courts,  the  latter 
would  not  determine  whether  or  not  the  doctrine 
in  question  was  in  accordance  with  the  formularies 
of  the  Church,  but  would  ask  whether  the  Church 
courts  to  which  the  clergyman  had  i)romised  obedi- 
ence had  proceeded  regularly.  In  the  discussions 
it  is  quite  possible  that  doctrinal  questions  might 
be  touched  on,  as,  in  fact,  was  done  in  Forbes  v. 
Ellen,  when  the  Eucharistic  Controversy  was  re- 
ferred to,  and  (as  might  be  expected  when  men  go 
outside  their  own  line  of  study)  some  curious  c/6i7cr 
dicta  in  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history  were 
uttered.    But  this  would  happen  only  incidentally. 

An  important  question  of  Church  law  was 
touched  on  in  Forbes  v.  Eden,  which  illustrates 
the  recent  case  of  the  Free  Cliurch  of  Scotland. 
In  the  latter  case,  as  the  present  writer  under- 
stands it,  it  was  ruled  by  the  House  of  Lords  that 
the  Free  Church  had  not  in  its  constitution  ex- 
plicit powers  of  complete  alteration,  but  was  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  that  certain  things  were 
unalterable.  Something  of  this  sort  was  the  case 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  from  1838  to 
1890,  when  the  codes  of  canons  limited  the  altera- 
tions to  those  which  were  '  in  conformity  with  the 
recognized  constitution  of  the  Church'  (until  ISGJi 
also  with  its  '  acknowledged  practice ').  In  the 
Forbes  case  in  1865  the  Lord  Ordinary  observed 
that  the  '  civil  courts  do  not  undertake  to  protect 
Churches  or  individual  members  of  Churches  from 
the  influx  of  new  doctrines.  They  only  interfere 
to  prevent  the  uses  of  property  being  perverted 
through  its  being  retained  by  a  majority  who  only 
keep  the  name  while  they  have  abandoned  the 
principles  of  the  Church  to  which  it  was  devoted  ' 
{Leading  Eccles.  Cases,  p.  401  n.).  In  the  Inner 
House  Lord  Inglis  said  that  a  majority  may  be 
restrained  on  the  application  of  a  minority  from 
carrying  an  alteration  of  a  fundamental  article  of 
the  constitution,  and  as  an  illustration  said  that 
a  proposal  to  abolish  the  Thirtj-nine  Articles  and 
to  substitute  Knox's  Confession  of  F"aith  of  1567 
would  require  unanimity  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
(ib.  p.  404).  In  the  Provincial  Synod  of  18SJ0  the 
limitation  on  the  power  of  alteration  contained 
in  the  vague  phrase  'recognized  constitution'  was 
removed. 

Experience,  then,  tends  to  show  that  a  non- 
established  Church  may  make,  interpret,  and  ad- 
minister its  law,  in  the  existing  civil  conditions  of 
this  country,  without  any  undue  interference  from 
the  State.  But  it  must  be  careful  to  see  that  its 
autonomous  powers  are  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
documents  that  govern  it. 
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Literature. — i.  Older  books. — R.  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Potiti/,  Oxfoid,  1S43,  etc.,  bk.  \  iii.  ;  W.  Lyndwood,  Provinciale, 
new  c'd.,  do.  1679;  D.  Wilkins,  Comnlia  Marjnce  Britannkv  et 
llibernice,  4  vols.,  London,  1737;  J.  Johnson,  Collection  of  the 
Laws  and  Canons  of  the  Church  of  Enqlaad,  do.  1720,  new 
ed.  (by  J.  Bai-on),  Oxford,  1S51 ;  J.  Ayliffe,  Parerrjon  Juris 
Canoiiici  An<jlicani^,  London,  1734;  E.  Gibson,  Codex  Juris 
Ecclesiastic i  Anc/licani",  Oxford,  1701. 

ii.  Modern  books  (a  small  selection).— J.  H.  Blunt  [and 
VV.  G.  F.  Pliilliniore  and  G.  E.  Jones],  The  Book  of  Church 
Law,  London,  18ti9  ;  P.  A.  Lempriere,  A  Compendium  of  the 
Canon  Law,  Edinburtfh,  1903  (has  special  reference  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland);  R.  S.  Eves,  art.  'Canon  Law,' 
and  G.  Harford,  art.  '  Ritual  Law,'  in  the  Prayer  Book  Die- 
tionury,  London,  1912  ;  J.  W.  Joyce,  Tlie  Cicil  Power  in  its 
Relations  to  the  Church  ('The  Sword  and  the  Kejs  '),  do.  1869, 
and  Handbook  of  Convocations,  do.  1887  ;  E.  G.  Wood,  The 
Regal  Power  of  the  Church,  Cambridge,  18SS ;  W.  E.  Collins, 
The  Nature  and  Force  of  the  Canon  Law  (Church  Historical 
Society,  no.  xxxiv.),  London,  189S ;  J.  Robertson,  Statuta 
Ecclesice  Scotticance,  Edinbursrh,  18ti(3. 

iii.  The  constitutions  and  canons  of  the  Anglican  Churches 
have  been  published  and  may  be  seen  as  follows  :  those  of  Eng- 
land in  Blunt-Phillimore  as  above,  and  (wnrevised)  bound  up 
witli  the  older  Prayer  Books  ;  those  of  Ireland  in  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1909,  and  the  canons  are 
bound  up  with  the  Irish  Prayer  Books;  the  present  canons  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  were  published  in  Edinburgh 
in  1911 ;  for  the  United  States  see  Digest  of  the  Canons  .  .  . 
together  with  the  Constitution,  Printed  for  the  Convention, 
1902  [no  place  mentioned] ;  the  S.  African  constitution  and 
canons  were  published  at  Capetown  in  1887.  These  and  the 
other  branches  of  the  Anglican  Federation  have  published  their 
laws  locally  after  each  revision  of  them.  The  Irish  Constitution 
is  reprinted  every  ten  years,  when  the  changes  made  in  the 
interval  since  the  last  reprinting  are  incorporated. 

A.  J.  Maclean. 
LAW  (Egyptian). — No  body  of  Egyptian  laws 
has  come  down  to  us,  but  some  kind  of  written 
code  is  probably  to  be  recognized  in  '  the  forty 
leather  rolls  '  laid  before  the  wazlr's  judgment-seat 
in  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  (J.  H.  Breasted,  Ancient 
Records  of  Egypt,  tJliicago,  1905-07,  ii.  §§  675,  712), 
We  have  to  depend  for  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
law  and  its  procedure  almost  entirely  on  the  few 
royal  decrees,  business  documents,  or  the  like,  that 
happen  to  have  survived  on  stone  or  papyrus  to  re- 
present the  varying  practices  of  several  thousands 
of  years.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a  meagre 
sketch  of  Egyptian  law  from  these  materials ;  a 
brief  enumeration  of  the  tlocuments  or  groups  of 
documents  in  order  of  date  may  be  of  service. 

1.  Old  Kingdom.— For  the  Old  Kingdom  there 
is  an  interesting  series  of  royal  decrees  conferring 
immunity  from  taxation  and  services  of  different 
kinds  on  particular  temples,  their  pei'sonnel,  lands, 
serfs,  etc.  (K.  Sethe,  in  GGA,  1912,  p.  705).  In 
the  tombs  we  find  concise  records  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  tomb  endowments  are  entrusted 
to  the  7,;«-priests  (cf.  Breasted,  i.  §§  201,  232,  etc.). 
There  exists  also  a  papyrus  which  briefly  states  a 
claim  made  in  regard  to  the  property  of  a  deceased 
man  involving  guardianship  and  its  denial  by  the 
opposing  party,  together  with  directions  as  to  how 
the  question  should  be  settled  (A.  Erman  and  F. 
Krebs,  Aus  den  Papyrus  dcr  Jconiqlichen  Museen, 
Berlin,  1899,  p.  83).  A  stele  records  the  sale  of  a 
house  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  for  goods  the 
value  of  which  is  reckoned  by  a  fixed  standard 
(H.  Sottas,  Etude  critique  sur  un  acte  de  vente 
immohilierc,  Paris,  1913). 

2.  Middle  Kingdom.— From  the  Middle  Kingdom 
comes  a  remarkable  record  of  a  tomb  endowment 
in  the  shape  of  ten  contracts  made  with  the  priests 
and  necropolis  officials  of  Siut  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nomarch's  tomb,  and  the  directions  given  to 
the  single  well-endowed  /cr^-priest  to  whom  the 
whole  care  of  the  tomb  and  its  services  was  con- 
fided (Breasted,  i.  §  535).  It  shows  that  the  Old 
Kingdom  system  of  appointing  an  entire  staff  of 
hereditary  tomb  priests  had  failed.  A  group  of 
papyri  from  house  ruins  give  two  examples  of 
testamentary  dispositi:-.riS  (amt-per),  census-lists 
{ttput)  of  two  households,  a  stmt,  or  record,  of  the 
hire  of  services  and  payment  to  be  made,  and  a 
statement  of  a  claim  before   the   coui'ts   (F.  LI. 


Gi"iffith,  Kahuti  Papyri,  London,  1899),  and  a 
memorandum  in  support  of  the  claim  to  an  inherit- 
ance {FSB A  xiv.  [1892]  328).  The  inscription  of 
Chnemhotp  (Breasted,  i.  §  619)  shows  the  king 
regulating  the  boundaries  of  and  succession  to  a 
nomarch's  province.  A  royal  decree  (ib.  §  773) 
deposes  a  noniarch  for  sheltering  an  enemy,  and 
excludes  his  descendants  from  the  office  for  ever. 

3.  New  Kingdom  (dynasties  XVIII.-XX.).— 
From  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  we  have  the  ditiicult 
and  fragmentary  inscriptions  of  the  duties  of  the 
wazlr  already  referred  to  (Breasted,  ii.  g  663) ;  the 
latest  treatment  of  one  of  the  texts,  the  royal 
charge  to  the  wazlr,  is  by  K.  Sethe  (Die  Einsetzung 
des  Veziers  ttnter  der  18.  Dynastie,  Leipzig,  1909). 
There  is  also  the  brief  proclamation  of  a  king's 
accession  (Breasted,  ii.  §  54),  the  dedication  of  the 
city  Akhetaton  to  the  Sun-god  by  the  heretic  king 
Akhenaton  [ib.  §  949),  a  royal  gift  of  lands  to  an 
ofHcial  {ib.  §  1042),  and  the  edict  of  Iloremlieb, 
being  a  series  of  enactments  to  punish  the  unjust 
impositions  of  tax-gatherers  and  royal  officers 
(ib.  iii.  §  45).  Of  documents  on  papyrus  we  have 
group  of  two  sunt  (hirings  of  female  slaves)  and 
two  other  documents  connecting  these  with  a  law- 
suit (A.  H.  Gardiner,  in  ZA  xliii.  [1907]  27). 
Ostraca  record  a  dispute  about  an  inheritance 
(W.  Spiegel  berg,  Studicn  und  Materialien  zum 
Pcr7itsices':n  des  Pharaonenreiches  der  Dynast. 
XVIII.-XXL,  Hanover,  1892,  p.  16),  and  a  few 
other  memoranda  of  law-suits. 

From  the  XlXth  dynasty  we  have  the  long 
record  of  a  dispute  between  cousins  regarding  the 
title  to  some  land  (A.  H.  Gardiner,  The  Inscription 
of  Ales,  Leipzig,  1905),  and  the  settlement  of 
another  dispute  about  land  (Erman  and  Krebs, 
Aus  den  Papyrus,  p.  84).  The  international  treaty 
with  the  Hittite  king  (Breasted,  iii.  §  367)  must  be 
looked  u]5on  as  belonging  properly  to  Hittite  rather 
than  to  Egyptian  legal  phenomena. 

The  XXth  dynasty  has  given  us  a  notable  series 
of  papyrus  records  of  criminal  prosecutions  con- 
cerning (1)  a  conspiracy  in  the  royal  har'im 
(Breasted,  iv.  §  416),  and  (2)  the  robl)eries  in  the 
Theban  necropolis,  and  especially  of  the  royal  tombs 
(ib.  §  499) ;  also  memoranda  of  criminal  charges 
against  a  ship-master  (Spiegelberg,  in  ZA  xxix. 
[1891]  73).  A  fragment  remains  of  a  royal  decree 
like  that  of  Horemheb  (Spiegelberg,  Rechtswesen, 
p.  95),  and  there  are  some  ostraca  with  records 
of  the  division  of  property  to  heirs  (ib.  29,  92). 

4.  Deltaic  dvnasties.  —  (1)  Dynasties  XXI.- 
XXIV.— At  Thebes  the  virtual  will  of  a  high 
priest  of  Amnion  in  favour  of  his  son  was  cast 
into  the  form  of  a  decrcse  of  the  god  himself 
(Erman,  in  ZA  xxxv.  [1897]  19).  A  dispute  about 
the  ownership  of  a  well  in  the  Oasis  of  Dakhel 
was  settled  by  reference  to  the  local  god  Seth 
(Breasted,  iii.  §  725 ;  Spiegelberg,  in  RTr  xxi. 
[1899]  12).  A  case  supposed  by  Erman  to  be  of 
summary  jurisdiction  is  now  shown  to  be  rather 
of  assassination  of  peiTons  who  knew  too  much 
of  a  State  secret  (Gardiner,  J^urn.  of  Manchester 
Egyp.  Soc,  1912-13,  p.  57). 

(2)  Dynasties  A^XF.-A'XX— WiththeEth'opian 
conquest  begins  a  period  when  the  writing  down 
of  contracts  a^jpears  to  have  been  more  and  more 
insisted  on.  Our  collections  henceforward  furnish 
a  thin  stream  of  legal  papyri;  and,  though  it  is 
interrupted  at  periods  of  national  disaster  and  dis- 
turbance, it  tends  to  increase  down  to  the  time 
when  the  Egyptian  language  for  such  purposes 
ceased  in  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  Religion  was  not  .so 
obtrusive  in  settling  legal  matters  as  it  had  been 
in  the  last  period,  but  it  was  the  age  of  oracles; 
oaths  by  the  local  deity  in  his  temple  always 
played  a  large  part  in  botii  criminal  and  civil  cases  ; 
and  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of   Psammeticus  L, 
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in  the  early  contract  papyri,  an  oath  by  tlie  kinj^ 
and  Amnion  was  customarily  recorded. 

All  documents  of  this  time  wiiich  had  l)een  pub- 
lished or  were  accessible  to  him  in  ori^'inal  or 
photograph  are  enumerated  by  the  i)resent  writer 
in  his  Cntcdogue  of  the  Demotic  r<tpyri  in  the  John 
Rylands  Library,  Manchester,  11)09,  vol.  iii.,  where 
the  papyri  of  that  collection  are  also  fully  trans- 
lated. They  comprise  sales  of  land,  liouses,  temples, 
priesthoods,  funerarj'  offices,  and  cattle  ;  leases  of 
farms;  also  contracts  of  marria<(e  and  divorce,  of 
son-ship  (ailoptiou),  and  of  servitude.  A  large  and 
complete  papyrus  in  the  Kylands  Collection  con- 
tains an  elaborate  petition  presented  to  the  waz'ir 
by  a  mnch-injured  priest  seeking  redress  and 
restoration  of  hereditary  rights. 

5.  Ptolemaic  period. — After  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest sjiles  of  lands  and  houses  and  of  mummies 
with  their  funerary  services,  mortgages,  leases, 
loans,  marriage-contracts,  and  exculpatory  oaths 
are  common,  but  contracts  of  divorce,  adoption, 
and  servitude  are  not  to  be  found,  nor  wills  in  any 
form.  The  native  forms  are  modelled  on  those 
that  preceded  them,  and  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  flood  of  Greek  contracts  being  produced  in 
Egypt  at  the  sajue  time  (see  the  above-mentioned 
Rylands  Catalogtte  and  numerous  publications  of 
papyri  by  Spiegelberg).  The  great  priestly  decrees 
of  Canopus  and  of  Memphis  (the  Kosetta  stone) 
may  also  be  mentioned  here. 

6.  Roman  period.— The  native  legal  documents 
are  practically  confined  to  house-sales  and  mort- 
gages in  the  Fayyum  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  See  also 
Etuics  and  Morality  (Egyptian),  §  12. 

LiTKRATiRE. — Besides  the  works  specified  above,  the  most 
recent  and  therefore  best  publications  of  documents  include 
W.  Spiegelberg,  Die  demolisclwn  Vertrdge  der  J'apyrC  Jlatis- 
waldt  mit  einein  recktsgeschicktlichen  Beitra^  von  Josef 
Partsch,  Leipzijr,  1913 ;  O.  Gradenwitz,  F.  Preisigke,  and  W. 
Spiegelberg,  Bin  Erbstreit  aus  dem  ptolemdinclten  Agypten, 
Strassburs,  1912.  The  numerous  works  of  E.  ReviUout  on 
Egyptian  law  are  too  fanciful  to  be  recommended. 

F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

LAW  (Greek).— I.  UNITY  OF  GREEK  LAW.— 
Although  the  Greek  world  was  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  common v.ealths,  each  possessing  inde- 
pendent laws  of  its  own,  and  although  every 
allowance  must  bo  made  for  local  peculiarities, 
the  leading  conceptions  of  Greek  law  as  a  whole 
may  still  be  considered  as  a  unitj'.  Most  of  our 
material,  of  course,  comes  from  Athens,  but 
Athens,  as  'the  school  of  Hellas,'  is  in  a  great 
measure  representative  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  felt 
^>ery  strongly  that  their  customs  and  laws  were 
peculiar  to  themselves  as  a  nation,  and  presented 
a  marked  contrast  to  those  of  other  peo]ile  (Eur. 
Ainlrom.  174  ti'.,  and  Dem.  in  Lacritum,  45). 

II.  Periods. — The  history  of  Greek  law  falls 
into  three  piincipal  periods,  which  may  be  called 
the  archaic,  the  classical,  and  the  Hellenistic.  In 
the  first,  the  rules  of  Greek  legal  lore  are  one  of 
the  varieties  of  Aryan  tribal  customs,  which  must 
be  studied  by  the  methods  of  comparative  juris- 
prudence in  close  connexion  with  Indian,  Italic, 
Celtic,  Germanic,  and  Slavic  law.  The  second 
covers  roughly  the  Gth,  5th,  and  4th  centuries  B.C., 
and  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  autonomous  city-States.  The  third 
corresponds  to  tiie  time  when  Greek  conceptions 
were  acting  as  a  kind  of  leaven  in  the  vast  tracts  of 
the  East — Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  Syria,  and  Egypt — 
through  which  the  Greek  population  had  been  dis- 
persed by  emigration  and  the  Macedonian  conquests. 

I.  The  archaic  period.  —  The  States  of  the 
earliest  periods  were  federations  of  the  clans. 
Thus  in  Athens  tlie  commonwealth  of  the  Eupa- 
trids  was  subdivided  into  four  tribes  {(pvXri),  each 
of  which  consisted  of  three  phratries  {(pparpia), 
while  each   phratry   was  supposed   to  consist  of 


thirty  kindreds  (y^fov).  The  chief  contribution  of 
this  period  to  Greek  law  consists  in  the  principles 
of  family  law  and  succession.  The  community  of 
family  interests  is  symbolized  by  tlie  iiearth 
[earia)  as  the  centre  of  the  household  ;  the  estate, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  material  subsistence 
of  the  household,  is  the  /cXijpof,  and  even  in  Athena 
of  cl.assical  times  certain  rigiits  and  duties  were 
considered  as  peculiarly  attached  to  this  estate 
(see,  e.g.,  Dem.  in  Macart.  10G9  tl".,  as  to  the 
duties  of  criminal  prosecution,  corresponding  to 
rights  of  succession  to  the  (cX^pos).  For  this  reason 
the  j)ractice  of  atloption  was  as  well  developed  in 
Athens  as  in  Home  (see  art.  ADorrioN  [Greek]). 
A  special  case  aro.se  when  a  nerson  died  leaving 
a  daughter  to  succeed  him.  She  was  emphatically 
'joined  to  the  estate'  {i-rriKXijpoi),  and  destined  to 
marry  the  nearest  agnate  in  order  to  preserve  it. 
Instances  from  Athenian  practice  are  quite 
common,  but  the  custom  is  also  well  illustrated 
by  examples  from  Sparta  and  Crete  (Herod,  vi.  57  ; 
Code  of  Gortyn,  as  to  the  varpwiuiKos,  i.  50  tf.  ; 
Dareste,  Rec.  des  inscr.  jur.  gr. ,  i.  379  i\.  ;  see, 
further,  art.  INHERITANCE  [Greek]).  The  wider 
kindreds  were  constituted  on  the  agnatic  principle, 
as  units  organized  under  a  chief  (&px^v  toD  y^voi/s)  ; 
but  in  many  respects  relationship  through  females 
was  also  recognized.  The  dyxiffreia,  as  the 
narrower  circle  of  kindred,  included  all  relatives 
down  to  the  degree  of  first  cousins  once  removed. 
Tiie  admission  of  relatives  through  females  by 
the  side  of  agnates  may  be  explained  to  some 
extent  by  tradition  from  a  period  of  matrilinear 
organization,  which,  according  to  a  popular 
legend,  existed  in  Athens  at  the  time  of  Kekrops 
(Athen;ieus,  xiii.  2  [555]) ;  but  it  is  also  connected 
with  alliances  between  cl.-ms  {e.g.,  the  case  of 
Kleisthenes  the  Aikmaionid).  The  influence  of 
kinship  on  legal  rules  is  well  exem])lihed  by  the 
extensive  rights  of  kinsmen  in  regard  to  criminal 
prosecutions.  In  cases  of  homicide,  an  action 
(dlKTi  (pofov)  had  to  be  brought  by  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  and,  if  the  ofl'ence  amounted  to  man- 
slaughter, it  miglit  be  condoned  V^y  the  relatives 
(ai5effii)  (Law  of  Drakon  ;  Dareste,  Inscr.  jur.  gr., 
ii.  1)  and  compensation  given  by  the  slayer  to  the 
kindred.  The  family  authority  of  tiie  father  over 
the  children  and  of  the  husban<I  over  the  wife 
appears  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  other  Aryan  laws  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  drastically  expressed  as  in  the 
Roman  system.  The  father  is  not  the  absolute 
ruler  of  the  household,  but,  as  it  were,  a  party  to 
an  implied  compact,  providing  protection  and 
education  for  his  children,  and  entitled  to  support 
from  them  in  return  (y-ripo^otrKia). 

2.  The  classical  period. — {a)  General  character- 
istics.— In  this  period  we  must  be  careful  to 
distinguish  between  oligarchic  and  democratic 
political  principles.  Aristotle  (e.g.,  Pol.  vii.  [v.] 
1309a)  often  calls  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
laws  assumed  a  ditlerent  aspect  according  to  the 
system  of  government  which  was  in  force.  The 
ideal  of  oligarchy  is  government  b}-  a  small  number 
of  equals  (ofioioi),  though  in  practice  many  in- 
equalities may  arise  (Pol.  ii.  9.  r210(() ;  the 
tendency  of  democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
give  freer  scope  to  individual  liberty  of  judgment 
and  action  (Pol.  viii.  13176,  3 ;  cf.  the  funeral 
speech  of  Terikles  [Thuc.  ii.  39]).  In  Athens,  we 
are  dealing  with  a  system  which,  more  than  any 
other,  embodied  these  democratic  principles. 

(b)  The  Athenian  system. — Athenian  law  of  the 
classical  period  was  essentially  a  popular,  not  a 
technical,  body  of  rules.  It  represents  the  most 
striking  experiment  in  history  to  administer  law 
according  to  the  standards  of  the  '  average  man ' 
as  to  equity  and  justice.  The  commissions  of 
heliasts,  the  sworn  judges  of  the  courts  (St/caffrijpta), 
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nuTubered  some  200,  500,  or  1000  citizens,  who  had 
to  decide  by  vote  after  hearing  the  pleadings,  but 
without  previous  debate  among  themselves.  In 
these  circumstances,  no  doubt  the  action  of  the 
tribunals  was  often  extremely  capricious  and 
swayed  by  merely  emotional  considerations  (e.g., 
Lj'kurgus,  in  Leocharein ;  cf.  Wyse's  Iscetis, 
passiiTi).  But  the  real  wonder  is  not  that  these 
defects  existed,  but  that  in  spite  of  them  the 
administration  of  justice  was  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  produce  not  only  fine  oratory,  but  remarkable 
juridical  ideas. 

(c)  Nature  of  law. — The  (Ireeks  set  a  very  high 
ideal  to  the  State  ;  its  aim  was  not  merely 
negative — to  provide  order  and  security  for  its 
members — but  positive — to  ensure  the  welfare  of 
the  individual.  The  policy  might  be  called  a 
cultural  socialism — ov  fi6uoi>  rod  ^rjv  'eveica,  aWa  rod 
eD  f^j/  (cf.  Plato,  Legcf.  xi.  923  A).  Thus  the  State 
was  regarded  as  being  primarily  an  educational 
and  cultural  institution.  To  the  attainment  of  its 
ideal,  the  laws  were  the  chief  instrument :  they 
provided  a  waidelav  wpb^  to  koiv6v  (Arist.  Eth.  Nic. 
V.  ii.  11).  Their  object  was  to  embody  the  eternal 
justice  {SiKaioavvTTi) ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  conception  that  there  is  no  term  in  the 
language  equivalent  to  the  Latin  ius,  the  ex- 
pression Tb  dUaiov  meaning  not  only  '  the  lawful ' 
but  '  the  just.'  Hence  the  archaic  conception  of 
law  was  that  it  was  essentially  sacred  in  its  origin, 
being  the  gift  of  the  gods  to  men  (see  passage  from 
Dem.  adv.  Aristogeitonem,  quoted  Dig.  I.  iii.  2), 
the  concrete  expression  of  a  universal  and  immut- 
able ^LKaioavvr)  (cf.  Herakleitos,  fr.  114;  H.  Diels, 
Herakleitos  von  Ephesus^,  Berlin,  1909,  p.  44)  ;  and 
hence  the  view,  which  frequently  recurs  in  the 
orators,  that  the  most  ancient  law  is  the  best  {e.g., 
Isok.  Hepl  rrjs  'Avri56trews,  82).  In  the  classical 
period,  however,  this  ancient  idealistic  view  M'as 
subjected  to  searching  criticism.  The  5th  cent, 
was  a  time  of  great  fermentation,  when,  as 
Thucydides  says,  '  men  believed  nothing  but  that 
nothing  was  secure'  (iii.  83) ;  a  growing  acquaint- 
ance with  new  countries  and  peoples  impressed 
the  Greeks  vividly  with  the  diversity  of  national 
ideas  and  customs  (Herod,  iii.  38) ;  the  great 
catastrophes  of  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
wars  produced  a  distrust  of  settled  institutions  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  development  of  philosophical 
theories  led  to  a  marked  assertion  of  individualism. 
The  general  result  was  an  acute  realization  of  the 
relativity  of  all  human  affairs,  which  in  practical 
life  acted  as  a  powerful  social  dissolvent.  It 
became  a  common  contention  that  law  was  merely 
the  product  of  force,  or  an  arbitrary  and  artificial 
arrangement  which  superior  persons  were  entitled 
to  disregard  (Thrasymachos  and  Glaukon  in  the 
Repuhllc,  Kallikles  in  the  Gorgias).  In  the  domain 
of  jurisprudence  the  great  problem  was  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  fundamental  laws  could  be 
considered  as  ingrained  in  the  nature  of  man,  and 
how  far  they  were  merely  subjective  and  factitious. 
It  was  the  Sophists  who  chiefly  canvassed  this 
question,  but  the  inquiry  did  not  by  any  means 
originate  Avith  thein ;  it  appears  as  early  as 
Demokritos,  who  first  sets  up  the  antithesis 
between  <pvaLS,  or  that  which  exists  by  nature, 
and  vS/jLos,  or  that  which  exists  by  convention 
(fr.  1  ;  cf.  Archelaus,  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  4,  and 
Hippolytus,  ap.  H.  Diels,  Dooxgraphi  Grceci, 
Berlin,  1879,  p.  564).  This  principle  of  relativism 
runs  throughout  all  the  speculation  of  the  Sophists, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  reached  its  highest  point  in 
Protagoras.  But  a  justitication  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  positive  law ;  even  the  Sophists  had  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  society  and  law  continue 
to  exist  in  spite  of  the  divergent  tendencies  of 
individualism.      This  was   to   be  exiilained,  they 


said,  by  the  social  instinct :  man  is  led  by 
nature  to  evaluate  his  own  actions  —  hence  the 
feeling  of  shame  (aiSois)— and  at  the  same  time  to 
strike  a  balance  between  conflicting  rights — hence 
justice  (diK-i))  (Plato,  Protag.  .322  B).  How  was  this 
to  be  reconciled  with  relativism  ?  According  to 
Plato,  Protagoras  held  that  the  laws  were  the 
result  of  conventions  imposed  by  each  city  ac- 
cording to  its  own  particular  standards  [Thecet. 
172  A,  B).  It  was  useless  to  dispute  concerning 
the  truth  of  these  different  views  of  law  ;  but  the 
event  would  show  which  of  them  was  useful  and 
which  not.  In  this  system,  therefore,  individual- 
ism is  supplanted  by  pragmatism.  The  doctrine 
of  the  56|a  t^s  7r6Xews,  fully  developed  by  Prota- 
goras, remains  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  Sokrates' 
teaching.  The  citizen  who  has  been  nurtured  by 
the  ■k6\l's,  and  chooses  to  remain  in  it,  must  abide 
by  its  decrees  ;  at  tfie  same  time,  freedom  must  be 
allowed  to  individual  thought,  and  Sokrates  was 
optimistic  as  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right 
knowledge  in  politics  and  jurisprudence  as  well  as 
in  science ;  his  standard  for  the  examination  of 
laws  is  a  logical  standard,  and  his  method 
necessarily  dialectical.  Plato  follows  upon  much 
the  same  lines  as  Sokrates.  The  56|a  t?}?  iriXeus, 
in  his  view,  means  that  the  State,  not  the  in- 
dividual, is  to  set  the  standard  of  morals  and  law  ; 
justice  is  'writ  small  in  the  individual  and  writ 
large  in  the  State'  {Bcp.  ii.  368 ff.).  Its  essence 
is  the  distribution  of  rights  and  duties  on  the 
principle  of  not  meddling  with  the  concerns  of 
others  (Eep.  iv.  433  A).  The  privileges  of  each 
class  of  the  community — thinkers,  fighters,  and 
workers — must  be  strictly  proportionate  to  its 
responsibilities.  It  is,  unhappily,  not  any  exist- 
ing State,  but  only  an  ideal  commonwealth,  that 
is  equal  to  the  task  of  setting  and  maintain- 
ing the  standard  of  justice  (Rep.  vii.  519).  Aris- 
totle sums  up  the  preceding  theories  concerning 
the  justification  of  positive  law,  and  gives  the 
famous  classification  which  divides  the  subject 
under  the  heads  of  '  justice  in  general '  (t6  SiKaiov 
Kad'  8\ov)  and  'justice  in  particular'  {to  oiKaiov  iv 
)j.€pei).  The  latter  is  further  subdivided  into  justice 
which  is  distx-ibutive  {5LaveiJ.ririK6v)  and  legal  redress 
{diopdcoTLKdv).  Justice  in  general  deals  with  moral 
precepts  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  State 
by  its  laws  (t6  vbfxiixov),  while  justice  in  particular 
deals  more  especially  with  equality  (r6  t<xov).  As 
to  the  distribution  of  rights  and  duties,  it  has  to 
find  its  standard,  not  in  absolute  equality,  but  in 
proportion  (/car'  avoKoylav),  which  is  taken  as 
geometrical  proportion.  Men  must  claim  rights 
in  accordance  with  their  standing  and  their  duties. 
Legal  redress  is  directed  to  determining  rights 
which  may  be  in  dispute,  and  giving  compensation 
for  material  and  moral  injuries.  Besides  giving 
these  categories  of  justice,  Aristotle  dwells  on  the 
necessity  of  correcting  general  rules  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  particular  cases  ;  this  forms 
the  sphere  of  ivLelKeia  (see  below)  {Eth.  Nic.  V.  ii. 
8,  10,  iii.  7,  iv.  2f.,  v.  1). 

{d)  Sources  of  laio. — Let  us  now  consider  how 
these  jurisprudential  principles  were  embodied  in 
the  practice  of  law.  {I)  Enacted  law. — The  most 
important  source  was  Avritten  or  formulated  en- 
actment. The  sovereign  people  did  not  care  to 
entrust  the  administration  of  justice  to  the  inde- 
pendent judgment  of  magistrates  and  officers  :  the 
'rule  of  law'  was  fully  recognized  by  Athenian 
democracy  {e.g.,  Isok.  Panath.  §  138).  As  soon 
as  the  authority  of  v6ixos  was  usurped  by  popular 
decree  {xf/Tjtpiafia),  democracy,  said  Aristotle,  was 
undermined  {Pol.  vi.  4.  1292a,  27  f.).  Elaborate 
precautions  against  hasty  legislation  were  taken  by 
means  of  the  ypacpT]  wapavdfjiuiv,  oaths  and  penalties 
(Hyi^erides,  Philipp.  §§4,  6  ;  Dem.  adv.  Aristae. 
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86).  (2)  Cuatomary  lav. — Neveitlieless,  tliere  was 
also  a  vast  body  of  custoiuary  law,  which  was 
mainly  ])asseil  on  to  democracy  Ijy  tlie  iiieceiliiif? 
period,  since  only  a  few  of  the  rules  as  to  i)rocediiie 
and  substantive  law  were  actually  jironiulgated 
as  dec/xoL  (Arist.  Ath.  I'ol.  iii.  4).  Sacral  law  in 
general  remained  uncodilied  ;  ancestral  customs  (rd 
iraTpia)  were  recognized  as  a  definite  and  sacred 
source  of  legal  rules,  anil  as  such  were  intcrpreteil 
by  the  exegetre  (l)em.  in  Euenjiim,  p.  ll(j(J,  §  68  f.). 
The  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  archons,  aiul  tiiat 
of  the  Areo[)agus,  until  the  reforms  of  I'eriivles 
and  Kphialtes,  were  also  largely  concerned  witii 
traditional  usages.  (3)  Prcrcdcnt. — Precedent  was 
never  regarded  as  binding  on  tlie  Athenian  courts, 
but  various  kinds  of  non-litigious  custom — e.g., 
in  dowrj-,  commercial  practice,  maritime  law,  and 
forms  of  pleading  and  conveyancing  employed 
by  the  professional  scribes  {ypaixixanU)  of  the 
courts  togetiier  with  various  forms  of  e.xecutory 
agreements  (cf.  Dareste,  Iiiscr.  jitr.  gi:,  i.  318) — 
tended  to  establish  precedents  ;  and,  in  general,  ex- 
isting decisions  had  at  least  a  symptomatic  value, 
as  showing  tlie  prevailing  views  and  tendencies  of 
popular  courts  (cf.  Dem.  in  Dionys.  48).  (4)  Natu- 
ral Imv. — Tiiough  in  the  orators  and  philosophers 
there  are  many  indications  of  an  'unwritten  law' 
(v6ixos  dypacpos)  which  is  founded  on  instincts  of 
iiuman  nature  (Arist.  Ehet.  I.  x.  3),  tlie  theory  of  a 
transcendent  law  of  nature  was  not  erected  into  a 
positive  juridical  doctrine.  It  appears  most  forc- 
ibly in  the  poets  {e.g.,  Soph.  Antig.  454),  though  it 
was  sometimes  appealed  to  in  actual  litigation 
(Lysias,  in  Eratosthcnem,  §  2).  (5)  Equity.  —  A 
conscious  juristic  theory  of  the  law  of  nature  was 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  concejitionof  ^wulKeia, 
which  gives  a  peculiar  colouring  to  the  whole 
sj'stem  of  (Jreek  law.  It  amounted  in  practice  to 
a  liberal  interpretation  and  application  of  legal 
rules.  Altliough  the  oath  of  the  heliasts  enjoined 
them  to  frame  tlieir  decisions  according  to  their 
consciousness  of  justice  (yvdifirj  Kal  Si/catordTTj)  only 
wliere  there  was  no  definite  law  to  go  by,  in  prac- 
tice popular  tribunals  took  great  liberties  in  the 
application  of  existing  laws.  To  some  extent  this 
was  made  necessary  by  the  archaic  origin  and 
obscure  expression  of  many  fundamental  laws 
(Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  ix.).  AVills  and  contracts  \no- 
vided  fruitful  material  for  such  discretionary 
justice. 

(e)  Distributive  Justice. — Tiie  principle  of  tiie  dis- 
tribution of  rights  and  duties,  so  characteristic  of 
the  Greek  legal  system,  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  theory,  but  was  very  definitelj'^  asserted  in 
practice.  Privileges  and  burdens  were  dispensed 
according  to  what  tlie  individual  did  and  could 
contribute  to  the  common  stock.  Military  service, 
taxation,  and  the  liturgies — i.e.  public  services 
such  as  tiie  fitting  out  of  ships,  providing  ciioruses 
for  dramatic  performances,  etc. — were  all  regulated 
upon  this  basis.  Those  who  considered  themselves 
unfairly  burdened  by  the  very  heavy  requirements 
of  the  liturgies  might  resort  to  the  avrldoo-n.  A 
citizen  wlio  had  been  called  u])On  to  perform  a 
liturgy  might  claim  that  another  was  better  able 
to  unaertake  it  than  himself,  and  demand  that  he 
should  either  do  so  or  exciiange  properties  (Uem. 
in  Pho'.n.  ;  Isok.  Ylepi  ttjs  'AvriSdcrews).  Similarly, 
if  a  citizen  iiad  been  exempted  from  public  burdens 
or  granted  a  subsidj^  he  might  be  called  upon  to 
defend  his  privileges  (Lysias,  Or.  xxiv.  §  6  f. ). 
The  law  of  jjroperty  in  Athens  never  developed  on 
such  rigid  lines  as  in  Rome.  There  was  no  tlicory 
of  absolute  ownership.  The  KXijpos  was  jirimarilj' 
the  thing  which  was  'allotted'  to  the  individual, 
but  a  kind  of  '  eminent  domain '  was  reserved  to 
the  commonwealtli.  Therefore  the  typical  action 
for  the  recover}''  of  property  was  the  5ia5iKacrla, 
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which  was  not  a  claim  for  ab.solute  title,  but  only 
for  guaranteed  possession.  Expropriation  and  inter- 
ference with  contracts  were  practised  with  a  dis- 
regard for  private  right  whicli  is  startling  to 
modern  notions  (e.g.,  legislation  in  Ephesus  at  the 
time  of  the  Mithridatic  war  [Dareste,  Inner,  jur. 
g':,l22]).  _ 

(/)  Jl  rung  and  crime. — "We  di.stinguish  in  the 
Greek  theory  of  wrong  and  crime  three  elements 
which  call  for  juridical  treatment.  (1)  The  tirst  is 
that  of  redress.  '  Damages,'  in  Aristotle's  scheme, 
are  not  niendy  comix'iisation,  as  in  modern  theory, 
but  an  eciuation  of  the  loss  to  the  jiarty  wronged 
(j'Tj/xi'a)  anil  tiie  gain  to  the  wrongdoer  (k^/jSos).  All 
wrongs  are  considered  chiefly  from  the  personal 
point  of  view.  There  is  no  sharp  cleavage  be- 
tween the  private  action  {olKrj)  and  the  public  action 
(ypa<pri) ;  as  a  transitional  form,  tlic  oi'/ctj  /card  rifos, 
a  private  action  for  crime,  is  distinguished  from 
the  diKTj  Trp6s  riva,  a  jturely  private  suit.  xVs  for 
the  assessment  of  damages,  tne  contending  parties 
presented  rival  valuations  between  whicli  the 
court  had  to  decide.  (2)  The  element  of  public 
reprobation  assumes  a  religious  form.  Bloodshed, 
e.g.,  was  a  pollution  which  excited  the  wrath  of 
the  Erinj'es  and  the  Olympian  gods,  and  must  be 
cleansed  by  religious  purilication.  Hence  even  in 
classical  times  all  actions  of  homicide  were  tried 
in  temples,  and  even  an  inanimate  object  which 
caused  the  death  of  a  human  being  was  solemnly 
judged  and  sentenced  before  the  hearth  of  tlie 
government  (Prytanenm).  Hence  also  the  import- 
ance which  was  attached  to  orthodoxy  :  impiety, 
which  was  taken  to  include  professions  of  free 
thought,  was  indictable  by  the  ypaiprj  dae^eiai  (e.g., 
the  case  of  Sokrates).  (3)  How  far  was  it  recog- 
nized that  in  every  crime  there  is  a  revolt  of  the 
individual  will  against  the  supreme  will  of  the 
community?  There  are  many  indications  that 
the  Greeks  were  conscious  of  this  element  in  crime, 
e.g.,  Isok.  c.  Lochitem,  §  7).  They  were  not  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  individual  free  will  in  the 
theory  of  punishment.  In  view  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  commonwealth  over  the  individual, 
punishment  itself  often  took  the  terroristic  form 
of  actual  extermination  and  intimidation.  Demo- 
kritos  puts  the  criminal  on  the  same  plane  as  a 
wild  licast  (frags,  ap.  Stob.  Flur.  xliv.  16,  18,  19), 
and  Plato  unequivocally  states  the  necessity  of 
removing  obnoxious  members  of  the  body  politic 
by  means  of  capital  punishment  (Legg.  862).  The 
social  effect  of  intimidation  was  one  of  the  leading 
j)rincii)les  of  Protagoras's  theory  of  law,  and  Plato 
fully  endorses  the  view  of  the  great  Sophist  that 
the  object  of  punishment  is  not  revenge  for  what, 
after  all,  cannot  be  undone,  but  the  prevention  of 
similar  offences  in  the  future  {Protag.  324B). 

3.  The  Hellenistic  period. — It  is  impossible  to 
enter  in  detail  upon  the  discoveries  which  the  recent 
researches  of  papyrologists  and  epigrajjhists  have 
made  in  the  Greek  law  of  this  period,  especiallj' 
that  which  prevailed  in  Egypt.  One  of  its  most 
remarkable  features  was  the  personification  of  the 
State  in  the  king  (the  Pharaoh;  cf.  art.  KiNQ 
[Egyptian]),  and  the  subjection  of  all  juridical 
relations  to  the  fiscal  point  of  view.  Under  the 
rule  of  the  Ptolemj-s,  dominijim  was  vested  in  the 
monarch,  and  private  property  in  land  amounted 
only  to  a  species  of  leasehold  (7^  iv  d<p^crfi),  while 
the  cultivation  of  State  domains  (777  ^affiXiKri),  and, 
later  on,  of  all  taxed  land,  wa.^  ensured  by  every 
means,  including  a  compulsory  distribution  of  plots 
(^tti/SoXt?)  among  peasant  farmers.  In  the  ascrip- 
tion of  the  peasantry  {dT)iJ.6<Tioi  yfwpyoi)  to  the  crow  n 
lands  we  find  the  germs  of  the  doctrine  of  local 
origin  which  plajed  such  a  large  part  in  the  later 
Roman  Empire.  In  Asia  Minor,  under  the  Sel- 
eucida;,  there  was  even  a  class  of  tenants,  called 
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Xaot  ^affiXiKoi,  whose  status  may  be  described  as 
'ascription  to  the  glebe'  (Rostowzew,  Gesch.  des 
rdm.  Kolonates,  p.  256  ff. ). 

Literature. — Some  of  the  orijjinal  texts  of  Greek  law  have 
been  preserved  for  us  in  inscriptions — e.(j.,  the  laws  of  Gortyn 
in  Crete,  and  Drakon's  law  as  to  homicide  in  a  copy  made  in 
409-408  B.C.  A  selection  of  texts  and  of  legal  instruments  of 
different  kinds,  with  an  excellent  commentary,  is  presented  in 
the  Recueil  des  inscriptions  juridiqties  grec/jiies,  ed.  R.  Dareste, 
B.  Haussouller,  and  T.  Reinach,  Paris,  1892-95.  Other  collec- 
tions are  W.  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  I nscriptionum  Grcecarum, 
3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1898;  CIG,  Berlin,  1873,  etc.;  H.  Collitz  and 

F.  Bechtel,  Die  griech.  Dialekt-Inschrifte7i,  Gottingen,  1883 ff.; 
P.  Cauer,  Delectus  Inscriptionum  Grcecarum,  Leipzig,  1883 ; 
E.  S.  Roberts  and  E.  A.  Gardner,  Introduction  to  Greek 
Epigraphy,  Cambridge,  1887-1905.  As  to  laws  and  acts  pre- 
served in  papyri,  see  L.  Mitteis  and  U.  Wilcken,  Grundziige 
und  Chrestomathieder  Papyruakunde,  JuristischerTeil,  Leipzig 
and  Berlin,  1912.  A  rather  antiquated  collection  of  the  princi- 
pal notices  as  to  Athenian  law  is  that  of  J.  B.  Telfy,  Corpus 
Juris  Attici,  Budapest  and  Leiyizig,  1868.  The  speeches  of 
Attic  orators  pleading  before  the  Courts  afford,  of  course,  a  copi- 
ous source  of  information  ;  see  especially  the  speeches  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  also  the  translations,  with  instructive  notes  and 
appendices,  by  C.  R.  Kennedy,  of  orations  against  Leptines, 
Aleidias,  etc.  (London,  1877),  orations  against  Timokrates,  Aris- 
togeiton,  etc.  (do.  1871),  and  Select  Speeches  (Cambridge,  1841); 
R.  Dareste,  Lcs  Plaidnyers  civils  de  D&mosthines,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1875 ;  The  Speeches  of  Isceus,  ed.  William  VVyse,  Cam- 
bridge, 1904,  with  a  commentary  remarkable  for  its  learning 
and  acumen  as  well  as  for  its  exaggerated  criticisms  of  Athenian 
legal  practice  ;  R.  Dareste  and  B.  Haussoulier,  Les  Plaidoyers 
d'lsi-e,  Paris,  1898 ;  and  the  speeches  of  Antiphon,  Andokides, 
Lysias,  Isokrates,  Deinarchus,  Lykurgus,  jEschines,  and  Hype- 
rides.  The  lexicographers — Harpokration,  Hesychios,  Pollux, 
etc. — have  preserved  nianj'  fragments  of  Greek  laws.  In  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers  there  is  much  information  about 
Greek  doctrines  of  jurisprudence  ;  see  especially  Xenophon, 
Memorabilia ;  Plato,  Bepublic,  Laws,  Protagoras,  Gorgias, 
Thecetetus  ;  Aristotle,  Ethics  (particularly  bk.  v.).  Politics, 
Rhetoric,  The  Constitution  of  Athens,  and  other  fragments  of 
the  work  on  Constitutions  (noKirelai).  Theophrastos's  treatise 
on  laws  has  been  lost,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  frag- 
ments. 

General  works  on  Greek  law  are  R.  Dareste,  Nouvelles  Etudes 
d'histoire  du  droit,  Paris,  1889,  La  Science  du  droit  en  Grice, 
do.  1893  ;  T.  Thalheim,  Die  griechischen  Rechtsalterthilmer, 
Freiburg  i.  B.  and  Tubingen,  1884  ;  B.  W.  Leist,  Altarisches 
Jus  Cioile,  Jena,  1892-9(;,  Altarisches  Jus  Gentium,  do.  1889; 
Fustel  de  Coulanges,  La  Citi  antique''',  Paris,  1870. 

On  the  general  jurisprudence  of  the  subject :  R.  Hirzel, 
Themis,  Dike  und  Verwandtes,  Leipzig  1907  ;  K.  Hildenbrand, 
Geschichte  und  System  der  Rechts-  und  Staatsphilosophie,  do. 
1860  ;  R.  L.  Nettleship,  Lectures  on  the  Republic  of  Plato, 
London,  1898  ;  G.  Grote,  Plato  and  the  other  Companions  of 
Socrates,  do.  1875,  and  Aristotle,  do.  1872 ;  T.  Gomperz, 
Griechische  Denker,  Leipzig,  1896-1909,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1901-12 ;  M.  Voigt,  Die  Lehre  von  Jus  Naturale,  ^Equum  et 
Bonum,  und  Jus  Gentium  der  Romer,  Leipzig,  1856,  vol.  i.  ;  and 
general  works  on  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy  by  E.  Zeller, 
W.  Windelband,  F.  Ueberweg,  R.  Heinze,  etc. 

Procedure  and  judicial  organization  :  M.  H.  E.  Meier,  G.  F. 
Schdmann,  and  J.  H.  Lipsius,  Der  attische  Process,  Berlin, 
ISSl ;  G.  Gilbert,  Beitrdge  zur  Entwicklungsqesch.  des  griech. 
Gcrichtsverfahrens  und  des  griech.  Rechtes,  ijeipzig,  1896. 

Public  law :  G.  Perrot,  Essai  sur  le  droit  public  et  priixi  de 
la  repnblique  atMnienne,  Paris,  1867  ;  and  the  handbooks  on 
Alterthilmer  by  G.  F.  Schomann  (Berlin,  1861-63),  C.  F.  Her- 
mann (Freiburg  i.  B.,  1882-84),  G.  Gilbert  (Leipzig,  1881-85), 

G.  Busolt  (Munich,  1893);  Coleman  Phillipson,  The  Inter- 
national Law  and  Custom  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  London, 
1911. 

Private  law:  L.  Beauchet,  Histoire  du  droit  privi  de  la 
ri'publique  athinienne,  Paris,  1896 ;  J.  Partsch,  Griech.  Biirg- 
schaftsrecht,  Leipzig,  1909  ;  E.  Caillemer,  Le  Droit  de  succes- 
sion Ugitime  d  Athhies,  Paris  and  Caen,  1879,  and  several  im- 
portant articles  on  sale,  lease,  etc. 

Criminal  law :  J.  J.  Thonissen,  Le  Droit  pinal  de  la  r^pu- 
Wque  athenienne,  Paris,  1S7C ;  G.  Glotz,  La  Solidarity  da  la 
famille  dans  le  droit  criniinel  en  Grice,  do.  1904. 

The  law  of  the  Hellenistic  period  :  there  are  many  notes  on 
particular  questions  in  the  various  editions  of  Egvptian  papyri 
—e.g.,  J.  P.  Mahaffy  and  B.  F.  Grenfell,  The  Revenue  Laws 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphuc,  Oxford,  1896;  B.  P.  Grenfell,  Oxy- 
rynchus  Papyri,  London,  1907 ;  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S. 
Hunt,  Tebtunis  Papyri,  do.  1907  ;  M.  Rostowzew,  Studien 
zur  Gesch.  des  rdm.  Kolonates,  Leipzig,  1910  ;  S.  Waszynski, 
Die  Bodenpacht,  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1905  ;  L.  Mitteis,  Itrichs- 
recht  und  Volksrecht,  Leipzig,  1891  ;  Mitteis  and  Wilcken, 
Grundziige  der  Papyruskunde,  Juristischer  Teil,  Leipzig  and 
Berlin,  1912;  Dikaioinata,  ed.  Graeca  Halensis,  Berlin,  1013. 

Most  valuable  contributions  on  various  questions  of  law  are 
to  be  found  in  the  great  Encyclopaedias  of  Pauly-VVissowa  and 
Daremberg-Saglio  ;  cf.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary'  of  Greek  and 
Raman  Antiquities^,  London,  1890-91. 

Paul  Vinogradoff. 
LAW   (Hindu). — Law  in   India   is  closely  con- 
nected with  religion.     Thus  the  so-called  Code  of 


Manu  contains  a  great  deal  more  about  dchdra, 
'established  practices,'  i.e.  observances  of  caste, 
domestic  ceremonies,  funeral  rites,  oblations  to  the 
manes  and  to  the  gods,  rules  of  diet,  and  other 
religious  questions,  including  purely  religious  and 
philosophical  discussions,  than  on  the  subject  of 
secular  laws  (see  Custom  [Hindu]).  Hence,  after 
an  exordium  in  the  tirst  book  on  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  four  stages  in  the  life  of  a  Brahman 
form  the  principal  if  not  the  only  subject  treated  in 
the  2nd  to  the  6th  book.  The  7th  book  contains  the 
rules  of  government,  including  the  art  of  war.  The 
8th  book — the  longest  of  all,  it  is  true — and  the  9th 
are  the  only  ones  which  deal  with  law  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  (vyavahdra).  The  last  three 
books  (10-12)  treat  of  the  duties  of  the  various 
castes,  of  penances,  and  of  transmigration.  The 
legal  portion  of  the  Code  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  Nor  do  the  other 
law-books  {Dharma-idstras)  difler  from  Manu  iu 
this  resjject ;  most  of  the  Codes  do  not  deal  at  all 
with  positive  law,  but  confine  their  attention  to 
penances,  purification,  and  other  religious  topics. 
Forensic  law  is  arranged  under  18  hep.ds  in  the 
Code  of  Manu  (viii.  4-7),  viz.  non-payment  of  debt, 
deposit  and  pledge,  sale  without  ownership,  con- 
cerns among  partners,  resumption  of  gifts,  non- 
payment of  wages,  non-performance  of  agreements, 
rescission  of  sale  and  purchase,  disputes  between 
the  owner  of  cattle  and  his  servants,  disputes  re- 
garding boundaries,  assault,  defamation,  robbery 
and  violence,  adultery,  duties  of  man  and  wife, 
partition  of  inheritance,  gambling  and  betting. 
The  Dhm-maSastra  of  Narada  divides  the  18  titles 
into  132  branches.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  first  title,  the 
law  of  debt,  is  said  to  consist  of  the  following  25 
divisions:  (1)  which  debts  have  to  be  paid,  and 
which  not ;  (2)  debts  ;  (3)  property  ;  (4)  subsistence 
of  a  Brahman  in  times  of  distress  ;  (5)  modes  of 
proof;  (6)  lending  money  at  interest;  (7)  usurers  ; 
(8)  sureties;  (9)  pledges;  (10)  documents ;  (11)  in- 
competent witnesses  ;  ( 12)  witnesses  for  the  plaintitt' : 
(13)  witnesses  for  the  defendant;  (14)  where  no 
witnesses  are  required  ;  (15)  validity  of  testimony  ; 
(16)  false  Mdtnesses  ;  (17)  exhorting  the  witnesses; 
(18)  valid  evidence  ;  (19)  invalid  evidence  ;  (20)  pro- 
ceedings on  failure  of  both  documents  and  witnesses  ; 
(21)  ordeal  by  balance;  (22)  ordeal  by  fire;  (23) 
ordeal  by  water  ;  (24)  ordeal  by  jjoison  ;  (25)  ordeal 
by  sacred  libation.  It  appears  that  the  law  of 
evidence  and  judicial  procedure,  including  ordeals, 
in  general  is  here  mixed  up  with  the  law  of  debt^ 
pointing  thus  to  the  special  importance  of  debt 
Avhich  may  be  considered  the  principal  reason  for 
going  to  law  in  a  primitive  state  of  society.  A 
creditor  is,  however,  allowed  to  recover  a  debt 
from  his  debtor  privately,  by  force  or  by  fraud. 
The  rate  of  interest  is  extremely  high ;  it  is 
generally  paid  in  kind. 

As  regards  deposits,  we  can  understand  that  the 
insecurity  of  property  led  to  the  entrusting  of 
valuable  articles  for  safety  to  the  keeping  of  others. 
The  habit  of  concealing  such  articles  somewhere 
accounts  for  the  prominence  of  the  subject  of 
treasure  -  trove  in  the  Indian  law-books  (see 
Treasure-trove  [Hindu]).  All  purchases  and 
sales  are  to  be  effected  in  open  market,  secrecy 
being  considered  a  sign  of  dishonesty.  The  public 
fixing  of  market  rates  and  the  enforcement  of 
them  correspond  to  modern  practice.  When  a 
man  repents  of  a  bargain,  he  is  at  liberty  to  annul 
it  within  ten  days.  The  rules  regarding  concerns 
among  partners  refer,  particularly,  to  societies  of 
priests ;  and  by  '  gifts '  are  meant,  in  the  first 
place,  religious  gifts  to  Brahmans  (see  GIFTS 
[Hindu]).  A  herdsman  is  to  receive  a  tenth  part  of 
the  milk  of  his  cows  in  place  of  wages.  The 
detailed  rules  regarding  the  boundaries  of  fields 
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show  that  the  arable  land  was   already  held  in 
severalty. 

In  tlie  family  laws,  the  institution  of  niarriajje 
is  improved  bj'  prohibitinf,'  jiurchase  of  u  wife,  and 
declaring  a  contract  of  marna<re,  if  once  comluded, 
to  be  irrevocable.  Nevertheless,  tlie  position  of 
women  is  one  of  absolute  inferiority  to  tlie  male 
sex.  Thus  a  wife  is  liable  to  be  chastised  by  her 
husband  ;  and,  even  wlien  he  is  unfaithful  to  her, 
she  must  worship  him  like  a  {,'<)tl.  A  woman  is 
declared  to  be  never  lit  for  in<iei)endence,  and 
has  to  live  under  the  perpetual  tutelaj,'e  of  her 
father,  husband,  and  sons.  Polygamy  is  allowed, 
and  seems  to  have  been  verj'  common  in  rich  .and 
noble  families.  Infant-marriaye  is  recommended, 
and  the  re-marriage  of  widows  prohibited  or  dis- 
couraged. As  regards  proprietary  right  (strldhana), 
women  are  said  to  be  incapable  of  holding  any  pro- 
perty (except  their  5^rZfZ/tr6«a,  or  peculiar  property)  ; 
nor  can  they  inherit,  under  the  early  law  of  suc- 
cession at  least,  which  was  subsequently  modified 
so  as  to  let  the  widow  in  as  an  heir,  witli  certain 
restrictions,  on  failure  of  male  posterity.  All 
family  property  is  supposed  to  be  lield  in  common 
by  a  sort  of  joint  ownership  (joint  family),  the 
father    or   manager   being    regarded    as    a    head 

Kartner.  The  family  members  are  kept  together 
y  the  sacred  oblations  offered  in  common  by  its 
living  head  to  its  deceased  members  (see  Inherit- 
ance [Hindu]).  After  the  father's  death  the 
sons  divide  his  property  equally,  or  with  a 
specific  deduction  for  the  eldest  son  ;  or  the  eldest 
succeeds  to  the  whole  estate,  the  others  living  under 
him  as  under  their  father.  Twelve  different  kinds 
of  sonship  are  recognized,  each  of  the  secondary 
sons  succeeding  in  default  of  his  superior  in  rank, 
whilst  the  real  legitimate  son  excludes  them  all 
from  inheriting.  The  passages  in  the  law-books 
extolling  the  possession  of  a  son  for  spiritual  pur- 
poses, as  saving  his  father  from  hell,  generally 
relate  to  the  real  legitimate  son.  The  gross  usages 
relating  to  the  afhliation  of  tlie  subsidiary  sons 
were  discouraged  by  the  legal  writers,  and  no 
doubt  the  existence  of  these  usages  throws  an  un- 
favourable liglit  on  the  constitution  of  the  family 
in  ancient  India.  Thus  there  is  the  ksetraja,  or 
son  begotten  by  levirate  (niijoga)  ;  the  giidhaja,  or 
.secretly  born  son  of  an  adulterous  wife ;  the 
sahodJux,  or  son  of  the  pregnant  bride  ;  the  kdnina, 
or  unmarried  dam-^sel's  son  ;  tlie  krita,  or  purchased 
son  ;  the  apaviddha,  or  deserted  son.  Tlie  more 
recent  writers  do  not  acknowledge  as  legitimate  in 
the  present  age  of  sin  (Kallyiiga)  any  but  the  true 
son,  procreated  in  lawful  marriage  (aurasa),  and 
the  adopted  son  (dattaka)  (see  ADOPTION  [Hindu]). 
There  is  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
widow  may  be  allowed  to  adopt,  with  the  assent  of 
her  husband  given  shortly  before  his  death,  this 
being  the  only  case  in  which  a  sort  of  testamentary 
power  of  the  owner  of  property  is  recognized.  A 
father  may,  indeed,  distribute  his  j)roperty  among 
his  sons  during  his  lifetime  ;  but,  in  doing  so,  he 
can  exercise  discretion  only  as  to  his  self-acauired 
property,  the  ancestral  property  being  held  by 
father  and  .sons  in  common,  according  to  the  joint- 
family  principle. 

Passing  to  criminal  law,  we  find  the  suppre-ssion 
of  crime  recognized  as  a  -sovereigni  and  a  sacred 
function.  There  are  hardly  any  .survivals  left  of 
the  right  of  private  war  and  of  tlie  werqild  (see 
Blood-feud  [Hindu]).  The  removal  of  thorny 
weeds  (kantakaiodhana),  i.e.  the  suppression  of 
criminals,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  duties 
of  a  ruler.  Legal  offences  are  also  moral  sins,  and 
kings,  by  punishing  the  wicked  and  protecting  the 
virtuous,  obtain  their  own  absolution.  Punishment 
is  personified  as  a  god  (see  Crimes  and  Puni.su- 
MENTS  [Hindu]).     A  king  in  whose  dominions  there 


are  no  thieves,  adulterers,  calumniators,  robbers, 
murderers,  (after  death)  attains  the  world  of  Iiidra. 
Abuse,  a-ssault,  theft,  violence,  including  man- 
slaughter and  robbery,  and  sexual  crimes,  such  as 
adultery,  rape,  .seduction, and  forbidden  intercourse, 
are  regarded  as  the  five  jirincipal  crimes.  Theft 
and  robbery  .seem  to  obtain  special  attention.  A 
thief  appearing  before  tlie  king  with  Hying  hair, 
holding  a  club  in  liis  hand,  and  j)roclaiiiiing  his 
deed,  is  purified  of  his  guilt,  whetiier  he  be  slain  or 
I»ardoned  ;  but,  if  the  king  does  not  strike,  tlie 
guilt  falls  on  liim.  Cattle-lifting  apitears  to  have 
been  specially  common,  and  the  village  to  wliich 
the  robbers  were  tracked  was  made  answerable. 
The  principle  tlius  laid  down  has  remained  an 
effective  part  of  the  law  down  to  our  day,  and 
elaborate  rules  are  still  in  force  in  Kathiawar  for 
following  up  tiie  track  from  village  to  village,  the 
Talukdar  of  the  last  being  held  primarily  respon- 
sible. Stolen  property  in  general  must  be  restored 
by  a  king  to  its  owner,  according  to  Manu  ;  and  a 
ruler  is  even  bound  to  make  good  the  loss  occa.sioned 
by  his  negligence.  The  king  is  required  to  cau.se 
tavern.s,  shops,  fe-stive  a.ssemblies,  old  gardens, 
forests,  and  other  places  of  retreat  to  be  guarded  by 
companies  of  soldiers,  in  order  to  keep  away  thieves, 
and  to  find  out  thieves  with  the  aid  of  clever  re- 
formed thieves,  and  destroy  them.  The  notion  of 
theft  and  robbery  is  extended  very  far,  so  as  to 
include  cheating  of  every  sort,  forgery,  briV>eiy, 
jugglery,  dishonest  dealing  in  judicial  proceedings, 
false  gambling,  etc.  To  steal  gold  belonging  to  a 
Brahman  is  regarded  as  particularly  punishable  ; 
but  it  is  in  the  law  of  abuse  and  a.ssault,  of  homi- 
cide, and  of  adultery,  that  the  gradation  of  punish- 
ments according  to  the  caste  of  the  oti'ender  and 
of  the  offended  comes  out  most  clearly.  Thus  a 
low-caste  man  must  .suffer  death  for  an  intrigue 
with  a  guarded  Brahman  woman,  as  a  safeguard 
of  caste  purity,  whereas  adultery  with  a  woman  of 
inferior  caste  is  punishable  only  with  a  fine.  Fines 
are  inflicted  equally  on  Ksatriyas  and  Vaisyas 
who  defame  one  of  a  higher  caste,  while  the  Sudra 
offender  incurs  corporal  punishment.  Fines  are 
the  most  common  form  of  punishment,  but  there 
are  many  other  forms  (see  Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments [Hindu]).  Barbarous  cruelty,  the  prevalence 
of  the  lex  talionis,  and  want  of  .system  characterize 
the  Indian  as  well  as  other  primitive  codes.  Death 
is  i)rescribed  by  Manu  for  aggravated  tlieft,  for 
harbouring  robbers,  swindling,  ind  kidnajiping, 
for  certain  ca.ses  of  adultery  ana  insult — in  short, 
for  a  great  many  more  crimes  than  under  more 
balanced  systems.  Death  by  torture  was  the 
punishment  of  a  dishonest  gold.sniith,  and  mutila- 
tion that  of  the  destroyer  of  a  boundary-mark — 
which  shows  liow  great  was  the  alarm  at  their 
offences.  A\'hen  we  find  that  a  red-hot  iron  spike 
ten  fingers  long  is  to  be  thiiist  into  the  mouth  of  a 
low-born  wretch  for  reviling  a  Brahman,  we  are 
reminded  that  the  composers  of  these  law-books 
were  Brahmans.  Although  the  judges,  like  the 
juri.sts,  were  generally  Brahmans,  it  appears  doubt- 
ful whether  the  privileges  claimed  by  the  sacer- 
dotal class  and  incorporated  with  legal  rules  were 
actually  accorded  to  them.  Many  of  their  rules 
belong  to  the  moral  sphere,  and  go  beyond  what 
we  recognize  as  the  proper  province  of  the  penal 
law.  Excessive  drinking  is  punished  as  a  crime 
in  itself,  not  only  as  a  breach  of  public  order. 
Gambling  is  viewed  in  the  same  light.  There  are 
rules  for  securing  chastity  and  sexual  purity. 
Hospitality  is  considered  a  duty  to  be  enforced  by 
law  in  certain  cases.  The  practice  of  magic  rites 
and  incantations  meant  to  destroy  life  is  punish- 
able by  a  fine.  Every  one  must  be  strictly  kept  to 
the  employment  of  his  own  caste.  Matrimonial 
duties  and  family  relations  are  elaborately  regTi- 
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lilted.  Tlie  proper  province  of  moral  obligations 
and  delinquencies,  however,  is  the  ecclesiastical 
Law,  Avith  its  long  lists  of  oflences  and  religious 
penances  and  austerities  (see  Expiation  and 
Atonement  [Hindu]).  Punishment  and  penance 
may  be  combined,  as  when  the  slayer  of  a  milch- 
cow  or  of  a  bull  (these  being  sacred  animals)  has  to 
pay  a  fine  first  and  do  penance  afterwards,  or  when, 
in  cases  of  sexual  criminality,  the  king  inflicts 
punishment  and  the  sin  committed  is  expiated 
by  a  penance.  Should  an  offender  fail  to  perform 
the  penance  prescribed  for  his  offence,  he  is  at 
once  expelled  from  his  caste  by  the  ceremony  of 
ghatasphota,  '  the  breaking  of  the  Avater-pot ' — a 
ceremony  which  is  performed  down  to  the  present 
day  in  such  cases.  Punishment  by  itself  is  also 
supposed  to  have  a  purifying  effect,  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  case  of  a  thief  who  appears  before  the 
king  of  his  own  accord  and  is  struck  doAvn  by  him. 

Judicial  procedure  is  simple  and  patriarchal.  It 
presents  the  open  court  method  of  investigating 
accusations  for  crime,  the  king,  attended  by  learned 
Brahmans,  entering  his  court  of  justice  every 
morning,  and  there,  after  having  seated  himself  on 
the  judgment-seat  and  having  worshipped  the  gods, 
undertaking  the  trial  of  the  causes  brought  before 
him.  Tlie  king  has  to  fast  for  one  whole  day  if  a 
criminal  deserving  punishment  is  allowed  to  go 
free,  and  for  three  days  if  an  innocent  man  is  pun- 
ished. The  more  recent  law-books  mention  a  num- 
ber of  other  members  of  a  court  of  justice  besides 
the  king — the  king's  domestic  priest,  his  chief  judge, 
who  may  also  represent  him  if  absent,  his  ministers 
of  State,  the  assessors  of  the  court,  who  are 
required  to  state  their  opinion  of  the  case  unre- 
servedly and  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
justice,  the  accountant,  the  scribe,  the  beadle. 
Gold  and  fire  are  used  in  the  administration  of 
oaths  and  ordeals,  and  water  for  refreshment.  In 
giving  a  decision,  the  king  must  attend  to  local 
usage,  written  law,  and  the  practice  of  the  virtuous, 
if  not  opposed  to  local,  family,  or  caste  usages. 
Villages,  tribes,  and  castes  have  also  tribunals  of 
their  o\m,  corresponding  to  the  modern  Paiichayats ; 
but  from  these  an  appeal  to  the  king  is  possible. 
There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  trial  of 
civil  and  criminal  suits,  except  perhaps  that  the  char- 
acter and  other  qualifications  of  a  reliable  witness 
are  not  examined  so  strictly  in  criminal  cases  as  in 
civil  ones,  and  that  the  defendant  in  a  criminal 
case  cannot  be  represented  by  a  substitute.  The 
litigants  must  always  be  heard  in  person,  and  the 
king  or  the  judge  watches  their  countenances  and 
their  conduct  carefully.  "Witnesses  are  watched  in 
the  same  way,  the  depositions  of  witnesses  being 
regarded  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  evidence. 
Certain  persons  are  not  admissible  as  witnesses  on 
account  of  their  personal  relations  with  the  litigant 
parties,  or  on  account  of  age,  dignity,  sex,  devotion 
to  religion,  moral  or  personal  defects.  There  are 
also  some  provisions  as  to  the  number  of  witnesses, 
as  that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  three.  In  the 
event  of  a  conflict  of  testimony,  that  of  the  majority 
generally  prevails.  The  witnesses  are  solemnly 
adjured  to  speak  the  truth ;  and,  if  they  should 
happen  to  meet  with  a  calamity  within  seven 
days  after  making  their  deposition,  this  is  held  to 
prove  its  falsehood.  Perjured  witnesses  are  severely 
punished,  and  have  to  endure  fearful  pangs  in  a 
future  existence,  and  destroy  their  own  relatives 
through  their  wickedness.  Perjixry,  however,  is 
tolerated  where  an  accused  person  may  be  saved 
from  death  by  it. 

The  later  law-books  give  special  prominence  to 
documents,  and  make  written  prevail  over  oral 
evidence,  the  plaint  and  the  answer  of  the  defend- 
ant having,  likewise,  to  be  stated  in  writing.  The 
trial  is  to  be  conducted  discreetly  and  skilfully, 


for  liars  may  have  the  appearance  of  veracious 
men  and  veracious  men  may  resemble  liar;^,  or 
documents  may  be  forged.  If  human  proof  should 
fail,  divine  test  is  to  be  resorted  to,  of  which  there 
are  many  kinds,  such  as  the  water  and  fire  ordeals, 
the  ordeal  by  poison,  the  ordeal  by  hot  metal  (a 
gold  coin  has  to  be  taken  out  of  a  vessel  filled 
with  boiling  oil  and  butter),  the  ordeal  by  draAv- 
ing  lots,  and  the  ordeal  by  sacred  libation.  The 
deities  are  invoked  to  supervise  these  proceedings, 
and  are  believed  to  establish  the  innocence  or  guilt 
of  the  accused.  In  less  important  cases,  oaths  are  to 
be  administered,  the  accused  swearing  by  the  head 
or  feet  of  a  Brahman,  or  of  his  Avife  or  son,  or  of  an 
idol,  and  his  innocence  being  established  if  Avithin 
a  certain  period  he  should  not  meet  Avith  an  extra- 
ordinary calamity,  such  as  an  illness,  or  the  loss  of 
a  son  or  of  his  fortune.  The  custom  of  performing 
ordeals  has  survived  doAvn  to  very  modern  times  ; 
and  oaths  by  an  idol,  a  Brahman,  etc.,  are  even 
noAv  in  vogue,  an  accident  happening  to  the  person 
afterAvards  being  considered  to  prove  his  guilt. 
The  decision  of  the  judge  in  a  suit  is  to  be  stated 
in  Avriting,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  to  be  handed  to  the 
victorious  party.  '  When  laAvsuits  are  decided 
properly,  the  members  of  the  court  are  cleared 
from  guilt.  But  Avhere  justice,  Avounded  by  in- 
justice, approaches,  and  the  judges  do  not  extract 
the  dart,  then  they  also  are  Avounded  by  that  dart 
of  injustice'  (Narada,  p.  17  ;  Manu,  viii.  12). 

The  sources  of  the  sacred  laAv,  according  to  Manu 
(ii.  6,  12),  consist  of  the  Avhole  Veda,  the  Smfti,  or 
tradition,  the  customs  of  holy  men,  and  self-satis- 
faction (Avhere  there  is  no  other  guide).  The  four 
Vedas,  together  Avith  auxiliary  literature,  all  of 
which  Ls  believed  to  be  eternal  and  inspired,  are 
confined  to  the  consideration  of  religious  rites,  and 
contain  very  little  about  secular  laAv,  though  they 
are  considered  the  fountainhead  of  the  Avhole  laA\'. 
DharmaMstras  or  Smrtis  are  the  real  sources  of 
law  from  a  legal  point  of  vicAv.  The  term  Smrti 
means  literally  '  recollection,'  and  is  used  to  denote 
a  Avork  or  the  Avhole  body  of  Sanskrit  Avorks  in 
Avhich  the  sages  of  antiquity  set  doAvn  their  recol- 
lections of  the  divine  precepts  regarding  the  duty 
of  man.  In  reality,  the  earliest  laAv-books  were 
composed  in  and  for  the  Brahmanical  schools  study- 
ing the  various  parts  of  the  Veda,  and  have  been 
preserved  as  portions  of  the  manuals  of  Vedic  lore 
used  in  those  schools,  or  as  independent  Avorks. 
Such  compositions  are  the  Dharmasdstras  or  Dhar- 
mamtras  of  Apastamba,  Baudhayana,  Gautama, 
Vasistha,  Visnu,  and  some  others.  They  are  com- 
posed in  the  aphoristic  Sutra  style,  either  entirely 
in  prose  or,  more  usually,  in  mixed  prose  and  Averse. 
Some  of  these  Avorks  are  supposed  to  have  been 
Avritten  in  the  5th  or  6th  cent.  B.C.,  or  even  earlier, 
but  they  may  have  undergone  many  changes  since 
then.  Their  contents  are  mainly  religious,  but  the 
positive  laAV  is  also  treated  in  them,  and  they  are 
very  useful  for  tracing  the  gradual  development  of 
legal  institutions  in  India. 

From  these  aphoristic  treatises  Ave  pass  to  the 
versified  Avorks,  composed  in  the  Uolca  metre,  such 
as  the  celebrated  Code  of  Manu,  the  Magna  Charta 
of  Brahmanism  ;  the  Code  of  Yiljiiavalkya,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  concise  and  systematic  treatment 
of  the  AA'hole  law,  in  three  books,  on  dchdra,  i.e. 
religious  i-ites  and  duties,  vyavahura,  i.e.  juris- 
prudence, and  prdya-schitta,  i.e.  sins  and  their 
atonement ;  and  the  Code  of  Narada,  unique  in  its 
being  confined  to  jurisprudence  alone,  Avhich  it 
treats  AA-ith  gi-eat  fullness  of  detail.  The  opening 
verses  of  the  Code  of  Manu  narrate  hoAv  Manu,  the 
descendant  of  Brahma,  gave  the  great  sages  an 
account  of  the  creation,  and  afterAA'ards  trans- 
ferred the  task  of  expounding  the  Institutes  of  the 
Sacred  Law,  Avhich  he  had  learned  from  Brahma, 
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to  Bhrfjrii,  one  of  hi.s  ten  mind-liorn  i^ons.  There  is 
an  ancient  proverb  that  '  all  Maim  said  is  meilicine,' 
and  another  maxim  stating  that  'a  smiti  or  rule 
of  law  that  is  opposed  to  the  sense  of  Manu's 
Institutes  is  not  approved.'  The  foeat  number  of 
learned  Commentaries  composed  on  the  Code  of 
Manu,  from  the  8th  or  9th  cent,  downwards,  also 
testifies  to  tlie  very  particular  authority  early 
assigned  to  this  codification  of  the  religious  and 
secular  law,  which  may  iiave  originated  in  the  first 
centuries  A.  D.,  if  not  earlier.  Tliere  are  also  many 
Smrtis  which  have  not  been  preserved  in  a  separate 
and  complete  form,  and  are  known  to  us  only  from 
the  passages  of  law  cited  in  the  Sanskrit  Com- 
mentaries and  Digests ;  but  the  authenticity  of 
these  texts  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  mytho- 
logical poems  called  Purdnas  are  also  cited  a  great 
deal,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  voavs,  gifts,  and 
other  parts  of  the  religious  law,  though  they  are 
said  to  be  inferior  in  authority  to  the  Smrtis.  The 
Commentaries  and  systematic  works  on  law,  being 
posterior  in  time  to  the  Smrtis  and  Purdnas,  have 
gradually  come  to  supersede  them  in  authority, 
especially  the  celebrated  Mitdksard,  a  Commentary 
on  the  Smrti  of  Ya  jfiavalkya  composed  by  the  ascetic 
Vijnanesvara,  c.  A.D.  IIOU,  at  Kalytlnapura,  in  the 
Deccan.  The  Smrtichandrikd  of  Devanna-bhatta, 
the  Sarasvativildsa  of  king  Rudradeva,  the  Virami- 
trodaya  of  Mitramisra,  the  Mayukhasoi  Nilakantha, 
and  other  learned  compositions  are  used  concur- 
rently with  the  Mitdksard  in  the  several  provinces  ; 
in  Bengal  alone  the  Ddyabfuiga  of  Jimutavahana 
has  superseded  the  Mitdksard  as  far  as  the  law  of 
inheritance  is  concerned.  Customs  which  are,  like 
WTitten  codes,  considered  a  source  of  law  have  to  a 
certain  extent  been  embodied  in  the  codes.  Recent 
collections  of  customs  were  instituted  by  the 
British  Government — e.g.,  A.  Steele,  'The  Law  and 
Customs  of  Hindu  Castes,  London,  1868 ;  C.  L. 
Tupper,  Punjab  Customary  Laiv,  Calcutta,  1881  ; 
C.  Boulnois  and  W.  H.  Rattigan,  Notes  on  Custom- 
ary Laiv  as  administered  in  the  Courts  of  the 
Punjab,  Lahore,  1876. 

Literature.— W.  Stokes,  Hindu  Law  Books,  Madras,  1865 ;  G. 
Biihler  and  J.  Jolly,  translations  of  Sanskrit  law-books  in  SBE, 
vols.  ii.  vii.  xiv.  xxv.  xxxiii.  ;  M.  Monier- Williams,  Indian 
Wisdom?,  London,  1876 ;  R.  West  and  G.  Biihler,  A  Digest  of 
the  Hindu  Lauf^,  Bombay,  1884  ;  J.  D.  Mayne,  Hindu  Law  and 
Usage^,  Madras,  1900  ;  G.  Sarkar,  Hindu  f^an-,  Calcutta,  ly03  ; 
V.  N.  Mandlik,  Hindu  Law,  Bombay,  ISSO  ;  J.  C.  Ghose, 
The  Principles  of  Hindu  Law,  Calcutta,  1903 ;  J.  Jolly, 
History  of  the  Hindu  Laic,  Calcutta,  1895,  and  Recht  und 
Sitte  (,  =  GIAPu.  8),  Strassburg,  1896.  J.  JoLLY. 

LAW  (Iranian). — The  term  daena,  the  later  din, 
which  is  commonly  and  conveniently  translated 
'  law,'  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  and  best 
known  term  in  the  Avestic  system.  It  also  indic- 
ates the  religion  itself  ;  in  fact,  in  accord  with  the 
entire  mentality  of  the  ancient  Iranians,  as  of  .so 
many  other  Eastern  peoples,  therewas  no  distinction 
between  religious  and  civil  law.  Another  term 
which  may  be  tran.slated  '  law '  is  data,  and  in  the 
Pahlavi  treatise,  the  Dinkart,  we  read  the  asser- 
tion, Alrdno  ddto  dlno  Mdzdayasno  (Dinkart,  ed. 
PeshotanB.  Sanjana,  Bombay,  1874ff.,ch.  28),  which 
we  may  render,  '  the  Mazdean  religion  is  the  law  of 
Iran.'  As  Geiger  remarks,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  with  the  ancient  Iranians,  as  with  other  Indo- 
Eui'opean  peoples,  the  early  form  of  judicial  process 
was  the  simple  one  of  a  village  council  of  elders. 
His  surmise,  that  in  the  word  vlcira  (the  origin  of 
the  modern  Persian  vazlr,  or,  as  we  say,  '  vizier ') 
we  have  a  Gathic  term  for  '  judge,'  does  not 
seem  to  be  tenable,  although  virArn  certainly  bears 
the  meaning  of  '  deciding.'  In  the  later  Avesta  the 
term  tkaesha,  sometimes  with  the  qualilicative  ddto- 
rdza,  'giving  or  administrating  law'  (Ys.  ix.  10), 
certainly  indicates  the  judge.  In  the  passage  just 
quoted  it  is  especially  applied  to  Urvakhshaya,  the 


son  of  Thrita,  who  is  considered  apparently  as  a 
kind  of  Iranian  Numa.  According  to  Geiger's  view, 
the  priestly  code,  a\  hich  we  know  as  the  Vcnd'idiid, 
represents  only  that  portion  of  legislation  '  in  which 
the  priesthood  reserved  for  themselves  jurisdiction, 
or  else  added  ecclesiastical  penalties  to  those  of  the 
secular  tribunal.'  There  are  distinct  traces  in  the 
Avesta  of  blood  vendetta,  and,  still  more,  oivergild; 
indeed,  the  prescriptions  for  tlie  latter  are  fairlj'  full 
(see  Vend.  iv.  44).  Such  usages  were  no  doubt 
pre-Zoroastrian.  The  legislation  contained  in  the 
Vendlddd,  agreeably  with  the  underljing  principles 
of  the  83'stem,  does  not  make  any  real  distinction 
between  what  we  shouUi  call  civil  jurisprutlence  and 
religious  or  ritual  lav*-.  If  we  accept  J.  H.  Moulton's 
theory  of  the  Magian  element  in  later  Zoroastrian- 
ism  (Early  Zoroastrianism,  London,  1913,  lecture.s 
vi.,  vii.),  then  the  whole  ritual  legislation  must 
be  attributed  to  this,  as  he  maintains,  non-Aryan 
race.  In  the  code,  however,  moral,  ritual,  and  civic, 
even  hygienic,  crimes  and  their  respectivii  punish- 
ments are  mingled  together.  As  we  should  expect 
from  the  fundamental  and  traditional  love  of  truth 
and  hatred  of  falsehood  which,  even  by  the  testi- 
mony of  their  Greek  foes,  always  characterized  the 
ancient  Iranian  people,  the  highest  value  is  attached 
to  the  ob.servance  of  contracts  (mithra),  and  breach 
of  contract  is  severely  condemned,  even  when 
towards  unbelievers.  Contracts  are  said  to  be  con- 
firmed in  six  ways — by  word  of  mouth,  by  hand- 
grasp,  or  by  the  pledging  of  a  sheep,  an  ox,  a  man, 
or  a  piece  of  land,  respectively  (Vend.  iv.  2tt'.). 
Crimes  of  personal  violence  are  carefully  graduated 
according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  injuries  done 
and  the  number  of  times  committed,  the  penalties 
being  fixed  on  a  sliding  scale  of  (apparently)  scourg- 
ings.  Capital  punishment,  curiously  enough,  is 
prescribed,  not  for  taking  life,  but  for  performing 
irregularly  and  without  sufficient  knowledge  cer- 
tain priestly  functions.  The  ordinary  unit,  so  to 
speak,  of  corporal  chastisement  for  all  kinds  of 
crimes  is  iqxlzana,  which  is  generally  translated 
'  stroke '  or  '  blow '  with  a  horsewhip  or  scourge. 
A  difficulty  arises  from  the  enormous  number  of 
these  units  which  are  prescribed  for  certain  crimes, 
rising  to  hundreds  and  even  thousands,  which  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  any  human  being  to 
bear.  As,  however,  there  was  apparently  a  scale  of 
monetary  equivalents  for  corporal  chastisements, 
it  maj'  be  that  these  impossible  numbers  are  simply 
meant  as  a  guide  to  fix  the  amount  of  such  wergild. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  far  more  serious  inmishments 
are  assigTied  to  what  we  should  consider  slight 
ritual  or  ceremonial  transgression  than  to  crimes 
of  violence.  In  the  opinion  of  Spiegel  and  Geiger, 
these  itpdzana  may  possibly  mean  simply  blows 
with  an  instrument  lor  the  slaying  of  noxious 
insects  and  other  creatures  of  the  Evil  Spirit, 
whose  destruction  was  supposed  to  atone  for  a 
certain  degree  of  crime. 

As  the  Vendlddd  was  exclusively  a  priestly  code  of  the 
Magians,  '  it  is  self-evident  why  transg^ressions  of  religious 
precepts  are  most  severely  punished.  If  the  penalty  consisted 
only  in  the  delivery  of  slain  khrafstras,  it  might  of  course  reach 
very  high  sums.  It  is  probable  that,  quite  early,  persons 
could  be  relieved  of  their  obligation  by  the  payment  of  money 
compensation  to  the  priest.  The  scourge  could  never  have 
assumed  such  dimensions  without  provoking  opposition'  (Geiger, 
Ostirdn.  Kultur,  p.  459). 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  system  of  an  equivalent 
fine  in  money  for  successive  degrees  of  corporal 
punishment  seems  to  have  subsisted  down  to 
Sasanian  times,  inasmuch  as  in  the  Pahlavi 
treatise,  Shdyast  Id-Shdyast  (lit.  '  licet  non-licet '), 
which  is  the  standard  text  of  later  Mazdean 
casuistry,  in  its  comment  on  the  above-quoted 
4th  Fargard  of  the  Vendlddd,  the  scale  of  lashes 
for  vari<nis  degrees  of  violence,  rising  from  five  to 
tAvo  hundred,  is  given  with  equivalents  in  dirhums 
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and  srir<t  {( !r.  8paxiJ.V,  cfraT-qp),  which  originally  were 
said  iiij-tliicallj^  to  represent  the  weights  in  the 
golden  scales  of  Rashnu,  the  Spirit  wli  ;  ^v^^ighed 
the  deeds  of  the  dead,  but  which  later  on  were 
translated  into  real  monetary  values  {see  E.  W. 
West,  SEE  V.  [1880]  239-242 ;  C.  de  Harlez,  Introduc- 
tion dVAvestd,  Paris,  1881,  jjp.  ccxxviii,  ccxxix). 
In  the  case  of  one  crime  mentioned  in  the  vision  of 
Arta-I  Viraf,  the  penalty  would  ajjpear  to  amount 
to  about  £2000. 

The  fact  that  in  the  Avesta  and  the  subsequent 
Pahlavi  literature  practically  no  distinction  is  made 
between  moral  sins  and  legal  crimes,  between 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisprudence,  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  we  have  really  no  civil  code  in  the 
Sacred  Book,  and  in  spite  of  its  name  the  Pahlavi 
Dcltistdn-l  Dinlk  ('  law-code  of  religion ')  is  purely 
a  treatise  of  moral  theology.  Fragments  of  what 
may  be  called  civil  legal  codes  exist  in  one  or  t^o 
Pahlavi  treatises  mentioned  by  West,  Thus  what 
he  styles  '  the  Social  Code  of  tiie  Parsis  in  Sasiinian 
times'  contains  information  about  slaves,  partners, 
and  joint  proprietors,  '  decisions  of  the  leaders  of 
professions  and  agreement  and  disagreement  with 
their  decisions,'  the  laws  of  property,  the  income 
of  wives,  annuities,  mortgage,  care  and  adoption 
of  children,  '  infallibility  of  officials,'  etc.  One 
provision  regarding  a  man  with  two  wives  may  be 
quoted  : 

'  Each  wife  separately  is  joint  proprietor  with  the  husband, 
but  the  wives  are  separate  proprietors  as  regards  one  another  ; 
and  it  is  not  allowable  for  a  wife  to  alter  that  joint  proprietor- 
ship, but  it  is  for  the  husband '  {GIrP  ii.  [1904]  117). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  civil  codes, 
tribunals,  and  judges  must  have  existed  under  all 
the  successive  Iraniiin  dynasties,  under  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  king.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
twice  in  the  OT  the  '  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians'  are  specially  referred  to  in  identical 
terms.  In  Dn  ^^'^  it  is  said  to  be  '  the  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians'  that  no  decree  made  by  tlie 
king  may  be  altered  ;  and  in  Est  V^  there  is 
mention  of  '  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,' 
which  may  not  be  altered,  apparently  even  by  the 
king  himself.  As  regards  the  punishment  of  crime, 
it  is  well  known  that  throughout  history,  and  even 
to  the  present  day,  penalties  of  gruesome  cruelty 
have  been  characteristic  of  Persian  rulers  and 
magistrates.  It  has  been  remarked  by  more  than 
one  writer  that  the  horrible  punishments  detailed 
in  the  Inferno  of  Arta-i  Viraf  are  almost  certainly 
reproductions  of  the  dreadful  tortures  indicted  in 
the  Sasanian  courts  and  tribunals,  and  a  further 
suggestion  has  been  ventured  that  some  echo  of  the 
same  may  not  improbably  be  found  in  the  grim 
punishments  of  Dante's  Inferno. 

Literature. — V/.  Geiger,  Ostlrdnuche  Kultur  im  AUertum, 
Erlangen,  ISs-^,  bk.  iii.  ch.  vii.  §  46,  '  Das  Recht,'  also  Eng.  tr. 
by  Darab  Peshotan,  2  vols.,  London,  1885  ;  other  authorities 
as  quoted  in  the  text.  L.  C.  CASARTELLI. 

LAW  (Japanese). — i.  The  laws  of  ancient  Japan, 
as  of  all  ancient  peoples,  were  those  of  custom. 
Though  their  details  have  been  lost,  it  is  evident 
that  the  two  fundamental  principles — of  Imperial 
sovereignty,  and  of  the  family  system — were  lirmly 
established  even  in  early  days.  The  Imperial  House 
considered  itself  the  head  of  the  whole  race,  and 
governed  accordingly,  while  each  clan,  under  its 
own  head,  called  omi  or  muraji,  was  represented  at 
the  court,  holding  its  office  by  inheritance  from 
generation  to  generation.  Within  each  clan  the 
law  of  custom  was  followed,  the  clansmen  seeming 
to  have  rendered  unquestioning  obedience  to  their 
chief.  This  period  of  authority  derived  from  custom 
extended  from  pre-iiistoric  times  to  about  A.D.  600, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  time  uninlluenced  by 
foreign  ideas,  in  M'hich  were  laid  the  foundations 
of  those  later  laws  most  uniquely  Japanese. 


2.  The  oldest  code  mentioned  in  Japanese  history 
is  the  constitution  formed  by  the  regent.  Prince 
Umayado  (Shotoku  Taishi),  in  the  r2th  year  of 
Empress  Suiko  (A.D.  60J).  This  consisted  or  seven- 
teen articles,  and  is  ( onimonly  known  as  The 
Seventeen  Article  Constitution.  Whether,  how- 
ever, this  constitution  should  be  called  a  positive 
law  or  merely  a  political  principle  is  a  question 
discussed  but  not  settled  by  Japanese  historians, 
since  it  was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  and 
not  of  the  Empress. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  Emperor  Tenchi  (A.D.  671) 
a  code  of  laws,  said  to  have  consisted  of  twenty- 
two  volumes,  was  formed  ;  but  the  entire  code  was 
lost,  and  its  contents  are  unknown.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  Emperor  Mommu,  Prince  Osakabe  and 
Fujiwara  Fuhito  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
codification  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  lirst 
of  Taiho  (701),  the  work  was  completed.  This 
entire  code,  consisting  of  eleven  volumes  of  general 
law  concerning  government  organization,  adminis- 
tration, and  private  relations,  and  six  volumes  of 
criminal  laws,  was  promulgated  and  enforced  the 
same  year,  and  is  known  as  the  Taiho  Code.  It 
also  has  been  lost. 

In  the  second  year  of  Yoro,  in  the  reign  of 
Emperor  Gensho  (718),  Fnjiwara  Fuhito  and  others 
were  again  ordered  to  revise  the  statutes.  The 
revision  consisted  of  ten  volumes  of  general  law 
and  an  equal  number  devoted  to  criminal  law. 
Though  called  by  the  name  '  Yoro,'  this  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  revision  and  supplement  of  the 
Taiho  Code,  and  is,  therefoi'e,  commonly  known 
by  the  latter  name.  The  part  of  this  code  on 
general  law  has  been  perfectly  preserved,  but  the 
part  on  criminal  laws  has  been  lost,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  chapters.  This  is  the  oldest  law- 
book in  Japan. 

These  laws  were  marked  by  Chinese  influence — 
not  that  Chinese  law  was  adopted  as  a  whole, 
but  the  best  Chinese  principles  Avere  added  to 
Japanese  laws  already  existing.  The  Taiho  laws, 
with  many  revisions  and  supplements,  governed 
the  nation  for  about  live  hundred  years,  until  1190. 
There  are  many  commentaries,  chief  among  them 
being  Eyo-no-Gige,  Ryo-no-Shuge,  and  Byo-Sho. 
The  first  of  these  was  officially  edited  in  the  tenth 
year  of  Tencho  in  the  reign  of  Emperor  Ninna 
(833),  and  is  recognized  as  of  the  highest  authority. 

3.  With  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  individual  Slioguns  issued  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  vassals  ;  and,  as  the  authority  of 
the  Shoguns  increased,  the  tei'ritory  within  which 
the  Tailio  laws  were  enforced  decreased  until,  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Shogunate  government  at 
Kamakura  under  Minamoto  Yoritomo  (middle  of 
12th  cent.),  it  was  limited  to  i)laces  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  court.  A  remarkably  simple 
code  of  feudal  laws  consisting  of  only  fifty-one 
articles  was  formed  by  Hojo,  the  executive  head 
of  the  Shogunate,  on  the  8tli  of  August,  in  the 
first  year  of  Teiei,  in  the  reign  of  Emperor  Gohori- 
kawa.  It  is  known  <ae  the  Teiel-SJiikimoku,  and 
accorded  .so  well  with  the  spirit  of  feudalism  that 
it  remained  efiective  until  the  end  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunate  (1867). 

The  characteristic  of  this  code  is  its  rejection 
of  Chinese  influence  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  a  unique  Japanese 
feudalism.  In  the  daj^s  of  the  Taiho  laws,  the 
whole  country  was  under  direct  government  super- 
vision ;  but  during  the  feudal  period  only  a  little 
territory  remained  under  such  control,  by  far  the 
larger  part  being  held  as  arrifere- fiefs.  In  the 
earlier  period,  the  children  of  a  family  shared 
equally  in  the  inheritance  of  jiroperty,  but  under 
feudalism  the  eldest  son  took  precedence. 

4.  With  the  fall  of  the  Kamakura  Shogunate 
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(1334)  its  successor,  the  Ashikaf,'a,  continued  to 
enforce  tlie  principles  of  the  Teiei-Sliikiiuoku  ;  but 
tlie  laws  were  revised  from  time  to  time  until  the 
articles  numben  d  two  liundred  and  ten.  The 
Kenhii-Shikiinckn,  of  seventeen  articles,  was  issued 
durinj.'  tlie  time  of  the  Asliikaj^'a  Shogunato  ;  but 
the  atiairs  of  the  country  became  disorderly,  and 
neither  the  law  of  the  court  nor  the  will  of  the 
Shogunate  was  executed.  Many  feudal  lords  de- 
clared tlieir  independence  ;  and  some  among  them 
issued  their  own  regulations  or  family  laws,  of 
wiiich  tliose  of  the  Shingen,  Ouchi,  Ciiosokabe, 
Hojo,  and  Asakura  families  remain  intact.  For 
t\\  o  hundred  years,  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Tokugawa  Shogunate  (1603),  the  country  passed 
through  what  is  known  as  tiie  dark  ages,  and  no 
new  laws  of  permanent  value  were  enacted. 

5.  In  the  eightli  year  of  Keicho  in  the  reign  of 
Emperor  Goyozei  (1603),  Tokugawa  Ij'eyasupacilied 
the  whole  country  and  established  his  government 
as  Shogun  in  Yedo  (now  Tokyo).  Two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  years  of  peace  followed.  The  Toku- 
gawa family  tried  to  govern  the  country  according 
to  already  existing  customs,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
avoided  the  making  of  written  laws.  But,  as  time 
passed,  the  number  of  simple  statutes  increased,  and 
they  were  codified  in  what  is  known  as  the  Kwajo- 
Rmtcn.  This  code  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  dealing  with  laws  of  ceremony,  of  adminis- 
tration, and  of  personal  relations,  while  the  second 
contained  the  criminal  laws.  As  the  criminal  law 
comprised  a  hundred  articles,  the  people  of  the 
time  termed  it  Tokugaiva's  Code  of  the  Hundred. 
Secrecj'  was  a  governing  principle  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunate  ;  these  articles,  therefore,  were  not  pub- 
lished, but  privately  distributed  among  feudal 
officers  for  information  and  guidance.  As  a  result, 
these  laws,  though  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
are  not  in  all  points  clearly  understood. 

6.  The  uncertainty  concerning  these  laws  of  the 
Shogunate  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration  in  1867,  when  the  authority 
which  had  been  exercised  by  the  Shogunate  was 
restored  to  the  Imperial  House,  they  were  entirel^^ 
inapplicable,  being  in  reality  family  and  not 
national  in  their  nature,  and  they  were,  accord- 
ingly, completely  set  aside.  During  a  period  of 
some  seven  hundred  years  the  Imperial  House  had 
had  no  real  voice  in  the  government,  and  possessed 
no  laws  which  could  at  once  be  enforced.  As  a 
temporary  measure,  certain  Chinese  laws  were 
i-&vived  and  articles  from  the  Taiho  Code  were 
revised.  Contact  with  Western  nations  and  a 
study  of  their  civilization  showed  the  necessity 
of  laws  in  harmony  with  the  modern  world  ;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Meiji  (1882)  the  criminal 
code  was  promulgated.  This  was  followed,  in  the 
twenty-second  year  (1889),  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  Constitution,  and,  in  the  thirty-third  year, 
(1900),  by  the  civil  code.  Auxiliary  laws  of  pro- 
cedure have  been  issued  on  the  models  of  Western 
nations  ;  but  all  these,  together  with  the  standard 
codes,  recognize  and  enforce  the  two  fundamental 
principles  which  from  the  first  have  characterized 
Japanese  law :  the  sovereignty  of  the  Imperial 
House  and  the  family  system. 

Literature. — N.  Hozumi,  The  New  Japanese  Civil  Code, 
London,  1904  ;  R.  Masujima,  'Modern  Japanese  Lepal  Insti- 
tutions,' in  TASJ  xviii.  [Is90] ;  V.  Pappafava,  Das  .Wolariat 
in  Japan,  Germ,  tr.,  Innsbruck,  1!)05 ;  J.  H.  Wigrmore, 
'Materials  for  Study  of  Private  Law  in  Old  Japan,'  in  TASJ 
XX.  [1S92].  TaMAKICHI   NaKAJIMA. 

LAW  (Jewish).  —  The  important  signification 
which  Judaism  from  earliest  times  has  attached 
to  the  law  is  outwardly  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  religious  vocabulary  of  the  Jews  presents  no 
fewer  than  seven  synonyms  for  this  conception  : 
/iOq  (also  huqqdh),  the  most  comprehensive  expres- 


The  legal  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  are  :  Ex  12  f.,  20-23,  25- 
1,  84  f.;  Lv  1-tt,  11-25,  27;  Nu  5-10,  ISf.,  277",  28-aO,  35 f.; 


sion  for  law,  the  laws  of  nature  being  also  indicated 
by  it,  ynishpdt,  'eduth,  misvuh,  piqqud,  tCrdh,  and 
the  term  dCith,  which  is  borrowed  from  Persian. 

Thf 
31, 
Dt4-:;7. 

The  usual  division  of  the  laws  into  legal,  ritual, 
and  moral  is  not  supported  by  the  sources  ;  such  a 
distinction  is  nowhere  expressed,  nor  can  such  a 
division  be  made  with  regard  to  their  contents. 
On  the  contrary,  one  and  the  same  law  is  often 
both  legal  and  moral — e.g.,  the  numerous  social 
laws;  and  just  as  often  the  basis  adduced  for  the 
legal  and  ritual  laws  elevates  tiiem  to  moral  laws. 

An  outward  distinction  is  impo.ssible  because  all 
laws  without  distinction  are  regarded  as  divine 
commands.  All  commands  are  of  divine  origin, 
since  God  represents  law  and  morality  in  idea. 
This  conception  is  the  constant  element  in  Jewish 
religion  at  all  stages  of  its  evolution,  which  we 
can  still  partly  trace  in  the  original  documents. 
However  much  law  may  have  varied  in  its  conno-_ 
tation  at  dillerent  times,  it  was  always  regarded  as 
an  expression  of  the  divine  will  ;  and  he  who  pro- 
fessed to  belong  to  the  Jewish  community  must 
not  only  acknowledge  the  one  God,  but  also  con- 
form to  all  His  laws  unconditionally.  /  Disobedience 
to  the  commands  of  God  was  equal  to  heresy,  just 
like  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  was  described 
as  '  profanation  of  the  divine  name.'  Judaism  was 
from  the  beginning  more  a  religion  of  doing  than 
of  believing,  and,  therefore,  it  has  laid  the  main 
emphasis  on  the  legal  rather  than  on  the  mystical 
element.  The  constitution  of  Judaism,  accoruingh', 
is  not  a  number  of  articles  of  belief,  but  ten  com- 
mandments ;  and  the  revelation  at  Sinai  is  repre- 
sented not  as  a  communication  of  secret  doctrines, 
but  as  a  proclamation  of  the  divine  will ;  Moses  is 
not  a  metaphj'sician,  but  a  lawgiver. 

The  Pentateuch,  as  we  have  it  to-day,  does  not 
present  one  uniform  system  of  legislation,  but  a 
composite  body  of  laws  from  several  sources  of  very 
different  times ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  their  work, 
critics  have  not  entirely  succeeded  in  a.ssigTiing  the 
single  laws  to  a  particular  source  or  even  to  a  par- 
ticular time.  The  oldest  laws  (esp.  Ex  21-23) 
exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  harmony  with  the 
old  Babylonian  Code  of  JIammurabi,  but  a  depen- 
dence of  the  one  on  the  other  must  not  be  assumed. 
In  comparing  the  two  systems  of  law,  apart  from 
the  great  progress  in  single  laws,  we  are  struck  by 
a  difference  in  principle,  viz.  the  intimate  union  of 
law  and  morality  which  characterizes  Jewish  legis- 
lation (cf.  e.g.  Ex  22-'"-=«  23^- '-  and  esp.  Dt,  e.g. 
515  jyi7-i9  159-11  24'5). 

The  discourses  of  the  prophets  from  the  middle 
of  the  8th  cent,  onwards  already  presuppose  a  law, 
which  they  recognize  as  binding  and  whose  non- 
fulfilment  they  censure.  Frequently,  however, 
they  polemize  against  the  law  ;  they  declare  the 
whole  system  of  worship  worthless  and  even  hated 
of  God,  when  the  nation  does  not  practise  justice 
and  morality.  But  the  elevated  moral  exhortation 
of  the  prophets  was  little  understood  and  still  less 
followed.  It  was  too  abstract  to  exercise  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  life  of  the  people.  It  had  first  to 
be  made  practicable  in  a  social  legislation,  adapted 
to  different  cases  and  circumstances,  and  t-rans- 
formed  into  a  rule  of  conduct  for  the  individual. 
In  this  way  Deuteronomy  took  its  rise  ;  it  is  a 
product  of  the  prophetic  teaching,  and  places  social 
justice  at  the  heart  of  religion,  Miiile  it  restricts 
the  sphere  of  worship  to  a  great  extent,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, recognizes  only  one  place  of  worship.  After 
the  return  from  the  Exile  and  the  building  of  the 
second  Temple,  the  order  of  worship  in  all  its 
details  was  appointed  in  the  '  Priests'  Code,'  al- 
though its  constituent  parts  are,  it  is  true,  of  an 
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earlier  date.  The  different  law-books  were  now 
combined  into  one  book  along  with  the  traditions 
of  primeval  history  and  the  history  of  the  nation 
whicli  also  originated  at  different  periods  (up  to  the 
death  of  Moses).  Moses  was  regarded  as  the  author 
of  this  book,  eveiy  word  of  which  was  supposed  to 
be  inspired,  and  was  designated  by  the  name  turuh, 
'teaching.'  Belief  in  its  divine  origin  and  recog- 
nition of  its  whole  contents  became  the  basis  of 
Judaism  under  Ezra.  pThis  book  was  by  no  means 
a  law-book  ;  half  of  its  contents  were  of  the  nature 
of  narrative,  so  that  it  appealed  to  the  understand- 
ing and  imagination  as  much  as  to  the  will ;  and  it 
was  those  narrative  portions  that  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  religious  education  of  the  people. 
Tiie  LXX  made  a  great  and  most  momentous 
error  when,  for  want  of  an  exactly  corresponding 
Greek  expression,  they  translated  foi-dh  by  vofios 
('law'),  giving  rise  to  an  utterlj^  false  conception 
of  the  nature  of  Judaism,  and  making  possible,  at 
a  later  date,  the  historically  important  attack  of 
the  Pauline  letters  upon  the  Law.  The  fact  that 
the  Jews  regarded  the  book  as  '  teaching '  is  indi- 
cated by  the  Aramaic  translation  'draithd,  which 
can  mean  only  '  teaching '  and  never  '  law.' ^-^  This 
is  especiall}'  shown  by  the  wide-spread  demand  of 
learning  and  teaching  of  the  Torah,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  occupation  of  the  intellect  with  it  was 
regarded  as  the  loftiest  and  most  deligiitf  ul  of  tasks. 
A  classical  proof  of  this  is  afibrded  in  Ps  119,  which, 
following  the  succession  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  presents  in  22  times  8  verses  an  endless 
variation  on  the  same  theme  :  the  Torah  is  the 
chief  good,  chief  happiness,  pleasure,  entertain- 
ment, and  comfort.  The  law  was  only  the  frame- 
work upon  which  the  pure  monotlieism,  which 
forms  the  substance  of  the  Jewish  teaching,  could 
establish  itself,  work  itself  up,  and  become  the 
religion  of  the  people. 

Simultaneously  with  the  elevation  of  the  Torah 
to  be  the  religious  book  of  the  community,  the 
synagogue  Mas  established  with  the  reading,  trans- 
lation, and  explanation  of  the  Torah  as  its  first 
object.  As  soon  as  it  was  introduced,  the  Torah, 
like  eveiy  other  law-book,  required  explanation  by 
experts,  and  the  sO/'rim,  'scribes'  (from  sefer, 
'  book '),  became  the  religious  authorities  in  Juda- 
ism from  that  time  onwards.  The  expositions  of 
the  Torah  laid  down  in  their  lectures  soon  became 
quite  as  binding  as  the  written  teaching ;  and  thus 
there  was  develojied  an  oral  teaching,  which  did 
not,  however,  interfere  with  the  validity  of  the 
Torah,  being  at  first  only  an  application  of  it. 
But  it  soon  went  beyond  the  written  teaching, 
and,  in  particular,  it  was  supposed  to  create  a 
'hedge  round  the  teaching,'  on  the  one  hand  to 
preserve  the  essentials  of  the  religion  from  corrup- 
tion and  evaporation,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
secure  the  observance  of  the  religious  laws  by 
means  of  provisions,  sometimes  lightening,  some- 
times increasing,  their  burden.  Tiie  oral  .teaching 
varied  witli  the  custom  and  common  law  of  each 
period,  adapted  the  written  word  to  the  changed 
outward  circumstances  and  new  views,  and  even 
directly  created  new  provisions,  which  could  not 
possibly  have  been  foreseen  in  the  Torah.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  whole  synagogue  service  with  its 
order  of  prayer  was  gradually  introduced  by  the 
scribes,  and  at  a  later  date,  in  the  Hellenistic 
period,  feasts  like  Purim  and  ^anukka  were 
introduced  and  made  religiously  binding.  The 
collisionof  Judaism  with  Greek  civilization  raised 
a  very  difficult  problem  for  the  scribes  ;  and,  if  the 
victorious  elevation  of  the  Hasmonaians  saved 
Judaism  from  tlie  danger  of  the  moment,  the 
newly  founded  Jewish  State  nevertheless  had. 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  come  forward 
in  opposition  to  the  scribes,  who  wished  to  regard 


Judaism  as  merely  a  religious  community.  Thus 
arose  the  parties  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Saddu- 
cees.  The  former,  led  by  the  scribes,  were  the 
representatives  of  the  religious  principle  and 
emphasized  the  value  and  necessity  of  the  oral 
teaching  in  addition  to  the  Torah.  The  latter, 
worldly-minded  throughout,  wished  to  recognize 
the  Torah  alone.  The  Sadducees,  accordingly,  luke- 
warm in  their  attitude  towards  religious  matters, 
exerted  their  influence  towards  petrifying  religion, 
wliile  the  pious  Pharisees  sought  its  progress  and 
development.  Under  the  compulsion  of  this  con- 
test, the  Pharisees  extended  the  oral  teaching 
more  and  more  and  had  to  find  a  basis  for  it,  and, 
in  particular,  to  prove  its  agreement  with  the 
Torah.  About  the  last  century  before  Christ  an 
attempt  was  made  by  Hillel  and  Shammai  to  fix 
the  oral  teaching  in  writing;  this  had  previously' 
been  avoided,  partly  to  preserve  intact  the  authority 
of  the  Torah  as  the  only  valid  religious  document, 
and  partly  to  leave  the  tradition  free  and  flowing. 
Here,  too,  it  is  incorrect  and  one-sided  to  speak  of 
an  oral  'law.'  P'or  from  the  very  beginning  the. 
oral  no  less  than  the  written  teaching  contained 
narrative,  instructive,  and  edifying  portions  as 
well  as  the  legal  elements ;  the  legal  portion  was 
designated  Halakha,  the  narrative  Haggada. 
Jewish  thought,  feelings,  and  liopes  were  laid  down 
in  the  proverbs,  parables,  and  stories  of  the  Hag- 
gada, which  for  this  reason  is  just  as  important  a 
source  for  the  customs  and  religious  views  of  the 
Jews  as  the  Halakha.  The  Hftlaklia,  i.e.  the  re- 
ligious norm,  was  in  the  ditterent  schools  subjected 
to  great  diiierences  of  opinion,  which  the  scribes 
sought  to  clear  up  in  public  discussions.  A  defi- 
nite system  of  logical  and  exegetical  principles 
gradually  formed,  according  to  which  the  Halakha 
was  derived  from  the  written  text.  The  wider  the 
circle  within  whicli  the  life  of  the  Jews  moved, 
and  the  wider  their  circle  of  knowledge  and  opin- 
ions became,  the  more  the  sphere  of  the  Halakha 
had  to  be  extended.  It  embraces  temple  rites  and 
synagogue  worsiiip,  land  laws,  civil  and  criminal 
law,  poor  laws,  laws  regarding  marriage,  laws 
about  foods,  and  laws  of  health. 

The  oral  lavr,  which  now  gradually  became  written 
law,  also  recognized  the  existence  and  necessity  of 
an  unwritten  law,  controlling  matters  left  to  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  individ>ial — the  finer  demands 
of  morality  which  did  not  admit  of  formulation 
and  classification.  The  unwritten  law  v.as  de- 
signated ddbhdr  ham-mdsur  lal-lebh,  '  something 
which  is  left  to  the  heart.'  This  conception  was 
a  healthy  counterpoise  to  the  ever-increasing  ten- 
dency to  determine  beforehand  the  proper  course 
of  action  in  all  circumstances  hy  means  of  a  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  filled  up  the  deficiencies  and 
gaps  that  are  a  necessary  feature  of  every  written 
law.  It  is  thus  entirely  misleading  to  speak  of 
the  JeAvish  religion  as  purely  legal  in  character. 
The  designation  din,  '  law,'  for  the  individual  pro- 
visions applies  exclusively  to  those  religious  duties 
which  deal  with  definite  actions  that  can  be  judici- 
ally formulated — what  is  prohibited  or  allowed. 
The  din  demands  nothing  but  obedience ;  the 
ddbhdr  ham-mdsur  lal-lcbh,  on  the  other  hand, 
appeals  to  the  moral  feeling,  and  thus  recognizes 
morality  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  law. 
The  Halakha  gives  numerous  instances  in  wliich 
the  individual  cannot  be  punished  according  to 
law,  but  is  guilty  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  law  of  God. 

In  the  midst  of  the  work  of  recording  the  oral 
law  there  took  place  the  great  catastroplie  which 
in  A.D.  70  destroyed  the  State  and  the  Temple  of 
the  Jews.  The  result  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  was  that,  since  its  external  unity  had  ceased, 
Judaism  anxiously  sought  to  preserve  its  inner 
unity  in  law  and  custom.     While  up  to  this  time 
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the  object  of  ail  additions  to  and  burdens  on  tlie 
law  was  to  preserve  the  teaching  of  Judaism  in- 
tact, tiie  law  now  had  the  further  task  of  i)re- 
.serving  tiie  very  existence  of  the  Jews  as  a  people 
at  all.  The  study  of  the  law  was  now  regarded 
as  the  highest  religious  duty  and  an  equally  valu- 
able, in  fact  a  more  valuable,  substitute  for  the 
earlier  sacritice.  If  the  traditions  of  the  Haggada. 
played  an  important  part  in  the  consciousness  of 
tlie  people,  the  Hftlakha  was  the  chief  occujjation 
of  the  high  school;?  in  f'alestinos^  Thej'  (rarefully 
sought  not  only  to  fix  all  the  single  provisions,  but 
in  particular  to  preserve  all  those  laws  and  customs 
whicii  bj'  force  of  circumstances  had  for  a  time — 
they  hoped  only  for  a  time — fallen  into  disuse. 
'Akiba  ben  Joseph  (q.v.),  who  died  as  a  martyr 
after  tlie  fatal  issue  of  the  rising  of  Bar  Kokliba 
(A.D.  134),  brought  the  recording  of  the  oral  teach- 
ing to  a  temporary  end.  He  sought  to  arriinge 
the  immense  amount  of  material  from  two  points 
of  view  :  according  to  the  matter  in  the  form  of  a 
book  of  law  (JJiskjul)  and  according  to  Bible  verses 
in  the  form  of  a  running  commentary  to  the  legal 
books  of  the  Torah  {Midnl.ih).  After  his  death 
his  pupils  tried  with  all  possible  speed  to  clcse  the 
record  finallj',  so  that  the  tradition  might  not  be 
lost  bj'  the  violent  death  of  other  scholars.  'Akiba's 
Mishna  formed  the  basis  on  which  his  pupil  R. 
Md'ir  further  improved,  and  after  his  death  R. 
Ychfida,  the  patriarch  (tc.  200),  closed,  the  record, 
and  created  the  Mishna  as  a  generally  received 
book  of  law.  Soon  after,  the  Midrashim,  Avhich 
in  their  main  contents  went  back  to  '  AVtbaand  his 
contemporaries,  were  completed. 

Their  names  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  are  preserved 
only  in  fracrinents)  are  il'khiltd  (on  Exodus),  Si/rd  (on  Leviti- 
cus), and  Si/rS(oii  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy).  These  Midra- 
shim have  not,  however,  lieen  any  more  otliVially  recognized 
than  the  collection  of  traditions  which  has  been  preserved  to  us 
under  the  name  of  I'ose/td.  In  attitude  and  aim  the  Tosefta  is 
similar  to  the  Mishna,  but  it  orig-inated  iu  other  schools  and 
had  accepted  many  traditions  which  are  wanting  or  rejected  in 
the  latter.  It  is,  therefore,  a  priceless  source  for  the  scientific 
investigration  of  the  HSlakha.  The  Mishna  and  the  Tu.scfta 
are  divided  into  six  portions  :  (1)  synatrogue  worship  and  agri- 
culture ;  (2)  sabbath  and  feast  days  ;  (3)  law  of  marriage  ;  (4) 
civil  and  criminal  law  ;  (5)  temple  rites ;  and  (6)  laws  of  purity. 
The  completed  Mishna,  which  was  comjiosed  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  was  taken  by  Kabh  and 
Samuel  to  Babylon,  and  taught  and  explained  in 
the  institutions  of  learning  founded  by  them  there. 
The  Palestinian  schools  also  sought  to  explain  the 
Mishna,  which,  owing  to  its  condensed  method 
of  expression,  was  often  difficult  to  understand. 
^These  explanations  in  the  Aramaic  tongue,  which 
are  called  G'^mdnl,  and  which  have  been  written 
down  and  collected,  furnish  more  than  a  bare 
commentary  to  the  Mishna.  In  their  outward 
form  they  are  records  of  the  discussions  which 
took  place  in  the  schools  during  three  centuries, 
and  they  preserve  these  in  all  their  original 
vividness.  In  their  contents,  particularly  in  the 
Haggadic  portions,  tliey  are  a  repertory  of  every- 
thing that  the  most  distinguished  rejiresentatives 
of  Judaism  during  the  period  sjjoke,  thought,  felt, 
experienced,  and  knew.  While  the  exjilanation 
of  the  Mishna  was  not  finished  in  Palestine,  the 
Babylonian  G'^marawas  completed  about  A.D.  500. 
The  Mishna  and  the  G^mara  to<;ether  were  called 
the  Tnbnucl.  Of  the  two  Talmuds,  the  Babjdonian 
became  in  practice  tlie  only  authoritative  one ; 
the  Palestinian  (incon-ectly  called  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud)  was  not  recognized,  and  was  always  much 
less  .studied. 

The  Talmud  as  a  wliole  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  law-book  like  the  ilishna  ;  it  places  tl)e  opposite 
opinions  with  their  reasons  beside  each  other  and 
often  leaves  the  debated  question  undecided.  In 
spite  of  that,  it  broitght  Jewi.sh  law  to  a  fixed 
system,  r.nd  thus  lent  to  Judaism  the  necessary 
inner   unitJ^      By  means  of  it  Judaism  was  re- 


moulded into  the  homogeneous  mass  which  it 
presented  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Talmud  allows  a  sphere  of  action  to  the  free- 
dom of  thought  altogether  out  of  juoportion  to 
that  which  is  granted  to  the  free<lom  of  will  or 
action.  It  does  not  demand  blind  obedience  to  the 
law,  but  would  recognize  as  valid  only  what  is 
rationally  deduced  from  the  word  of  Scripture, 
and  asks  time  and  again  in  regard  even  to  iiiblical 
commandH  :  ^^  by  has  the  Torah  so  ordered?  It 
then  adduces  a  logical  or  moral  reason.  Only  in 
the  case  of  very  few  laws,  for  which  a  rational  ex- 
planation could  not  be  found  (e.7. ,  the  red  heifer 
[Nu  19]),  is  the  authoritative  conmiand  of  God 
adduced  as  the  ground  of  oVdigation. 

The  Jewish  law,  as  it  found  its  final  expression 
in  the  Talmud,  has  often  been  rejiresented  as 
an  unbearable  yoke.  This  designation,  however, 
which  is  plaj'ed  upon  as  earl^  as  Sirach,  indi- 
cates only  the  impression  which  the  law  made 
on  non-Jews,  and  not  the  emotions  with  which 
the  people  themselves  regarded  it.  The  Jew  ever 
found  joy  and  satisfaction  in  the  fuUilment  of  it, 
and  coined  for  it  the  special  expre.ssion  siinluih  id 
misviih,  '  joy  in  the  commandment.' 

The  recognized  benediction  on  occasions  of  fulfilling  all  the 
more  important  religious  provisions  ran  as  follows  :  '  Praised  be 
thou,  U  t!od,  who  hast  sanctified  us  by  thy  commandraent«' ; 
and  in  the  daily  evening  prayer  they  said  :  '  We  rejoice  in  the 
words  of  thy  teaching  and  the  words  of  thy  commandments 
now  and  evermore,  for  they  are  our  life  and  the  length  of  our 
days.' 

It  was  not  freedom  from  the  law,  but  freedom  in 
the  law,  that  was  the  religious  ideal  of  the  Jews. 
They  felt  themselves  morallj'  free  simply  through 
the  fact  that  they  suljjected  themselves  joyfully 
to  the  law,  and  recognized  that  it  must  be.  obeyed 
even  when  it  was  not  there.  The  patriarchs  they 
regarded  as  especially  virtuous  becaftse  they  had 
kept  the  law  eveh  before  it  was  given.  It  was  not 
Kant,  therefore,  who  was  the  lirst  to  teach  the 
autonomy  of  morality.  In  one  jdace  we  are  told 
that  he  who  keeps  the  commandments  stands  as 
high  in  God's  sight  as  if  he  had  produced  them 
out  of  himself  (cf .  F.  Perles,  '  Die  Autonomie  der 
Sittlichkeit  im  jiid.  Schrifttum,'  in  Festsrhrift  fur 
Hcrmami  Cohen,  Berlin,  1912,  pp.  103-108). 

It  is  true  that  the  frequent  use  of  petty  casuistry, 
and  especially  the  forced  exegesis  of  the  Talmud, 
repels  us,  but  the  Talmud  ought  not  to  be  judged 
in  this  light  alone.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  on 
the  fact  that  the  morality  of  the  Jews  did  not 
degenerate  under  its  control,  but  rather  became 
more  rigorous.  /  For  the  casuistry  had  almost 
always  the  tendency  to  make  the  law  more  exact 
ing,  and  did  not,  as  a  rule,  deal  with  moral  so 
much  as  with  legal  and  ritual  questions,  while 
morality  was  often  appealed  to  as  a  supplement 
to  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  important 
that  certain  moral  requirements,  such  as  care  for 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  unburied  dead,  and  even 
kindness  to  animals,  were  made  laws  in  the 
Talmud.  It  is  often  alleged  that  all  the  laws  aim 
at  the  well-being  of  the  individual  and  of  society, 
but  it  is  qiiit*  as  frequently  emphasized  that  only 
the  unselfish  fulhlment  of  the  law  has  moral  value, 
and  that  the  ennobling  of  humanity  is  the  highest 
aim.  Specially  peculiar  to  the  Judaism  of  the 
Talmud  is  the  conception  of  the  qiddush  hash-shem, 
'  hallowing  of  the  divine  name,'  according  to  which 
every  Jew  ought  to  witness  for  God  by  an 
exemjilary  life,  and  contribute  towards  His  recog- 
nition among  men. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  divine  legislation  as 
a  whole  was  regarded  as  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
in  individual  cases  the  temporary  suspension  and 
even  the  annulling  of  a  law  was  recognized  as 
justifiable  and  neces.sary.  SufHcient  ground  for 
putting  aside  even  Biblical  commands  was  found 
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by  tlie  lawyers  not  only  in  danger  tc  life  or  im- 
possibility of  carrying  out  the  law  owing  to  a  vis 
major,  but  also  in  intolerable  inconvenience  to  the 
community,  danger  to  the  existence  or  repute  of 
the  religion,  and  collision  with  the  laws  of  the 
State.  The  'dignity  of  nuan '  is  also  repeatedly 
given  as  a  reason  for  temporary  suspension  of  a 
law. 

When  it  was  completed,  the  Talmud  was  adopted 
as  the  only  authority  in  matters  of  religious  laAv, 
and  became,  like  the  Mishna  300  years  previously, 
the  subject  of  study  and  exposition.     Since  it  was 
not,  of  course,  a  law-book  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  definite  rules  had  to  be  laid  doAvn  for  judg- 
ing in  cases  wliere  the  Talmud  jn-esented  undis- 
solved   differences    of     opinion.      The    need     of 
codifying  the  extensive  contents  of   the  Talmud 
came   more  and   more   to  the  front.     When   the 
Karaites  (q.v.)  rejected  the  whole  Talmud,  and, 
in  fact,  the  oral  teaching  altogether,  and   recog- 
nized the  Torah  alone  as  binding  in  matters  of 
religious  law,  a  code  had  to  be  formed  which  set 
forth  plainly  what  was  to  be  regarded  as  law  in 
the  Talmud  and  what  only  as  individual  opinion. 
Hence  arose,  from  the  8th  to  the  9tli  cent.,  the 
so-called  Hdldkhuth  G'^duloth,  compendium  of  the 
Talmud,    which    in    outward    form    follows    tlie 
y^  Mishna,  but  attempts  to  make  a  better  arrange- 
'^^    ment  of  the  material  according  to  subjects.     This 
work,   which    originated  from    the    G^onim,   the 
heads  of  the  Babylonian  schools  of  the  time,  did 
not  obtain  such  an  extensive   circulation  as  the 
Hdldkhuth  of  Isaac  al-FasI,  which  was  composed 
two   centuries   later.     Al-Fasi   makes  use  of  the 
Palestinian  Talmud /also   to  decide   questions   of 
religious  law,  and  is  much  more  independent  than 
yVi\Q  G^onim  in  laying  down  general  rules,  as  well 
•  as  in  using  them  to  obtain  concrete  results  from 
the  discussions  of  the  Talmud.     The  most  original 
and  important  code  of  Rabbinic  Judaism  is  the 
-  Mishneh  Turdh  of  Moses  Maimonides.    Absolutely 
abandoning   the  dialectics  and  the  order  of   the 
materials    of    the    Talmud,    he   gives    a    strictly 
systematic  exposition  of  the  laws  and  the  teaching 
of  Judaism  in  fourteen  books.     In  opposition  to 
all  his  predecessors,  he  specifies  neither  his  sources 
nor  opposed  opinions,  and  gives  no  reasons  for  his 
own  decisions.     On  this  account  his  work  was  very 
sharply  attacked  from  many  sides,  although  his 
opponents    could   not  free    themselves    from    his 
influence.      After  him   the   first  work   to   obtain 
y  far-reaching  influence  was  the  Tur  of  Jacob  ben 
Asher    of    the    14th    cent.,    who,    in    fact,    used 
Maimonides   as   his   model,  but  produced  a  new 
and  unique  book  of  law,  stating  and  discussing 
the  contradictory  opinions  of  the  authorities  after 
the  Talmud.     This  work  remained  the  undisputed 
authority  for  more  than  two  centuries.     It  was 
only  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  that  the  need  for  a  new  code  more 
suited  to  the  changed  conditions  made  itself  felt. 
To   meet   this  need  Joseph    Qaro    produced    the 
_,    Shulhun  'Artikh,  basing  his  work  on  the  Tur,  but 
also  consulting  the  rest  of  its  predecessors. '  Joseph 
Qaro   often    proceeds  very   independently   in   his 
code,   and   his   work    on   this   account   met   with 
energetic     opposition     before    it    was     generally 
accepted.       The     Polish     Talmudists    especially 
opposed  it,  one  of  whom,  INIoses  Isserles,  provided 
it  _  with    continuous    glosses,    whicli    were    then 
printed  along  with  the  wo_rk.     A  century  later, 
however,    the    Shulhan    'Arukh    was    the    only 
authoritative   code  of  Rabbinic   Judaism,  and  it 
has  remained  so  among  the  orthodox  Jews  to  the 
present  day.     It  had,  in  fact,  contributed  largely 
to  the  consolidation  of  Judaism,  and  was  at  tlie 
time  of   its  production,    when    the  Jewish   com- 
munion   threatened    to    break    up,    a    historical 


necessity.  Gradually,  however,  it  became  usore 
and  more  a  hindrance  to  free  religious  develop- 
ment, and,  on  the  whole,  its  influence  upon  the 
culture,  particularly  of  the  Jews  of  eastern  Europe, 
has  been  unfavourable.  The  ettbrts  of  the  last 
century,  therefore,  towards  the  culture  and  re- 
form of  Judaism  have  aimed  at  destroying  the 
unrivalled  authority  of  this  work. 

Literature.— J^i'.artt.  'Abrogation  of  Laws,' i.  131 ;  'Accom- 
modation of  the  Law,'  i.  101;  'Authority,  Rabbinical,'  ii.  337; 
'Conflict  of  Laws,'  iv.  224  ;  '  Law,  Civil,'"vii.  633  ;  '  Law,  Codifi- 
cation of,"  vii.  635  ;  '  Oral  Law,'  ix.  423  ;  '  Talmudic  Law,'  xii.  33  ; 
E.  Schiirer,  GJV*  ii.  545-579,  'Life  under  the  Law,'  and 
ajfainst  him  I.  Abrahams,  in  JQR  xi.  [1898-99]  620-642  ;  W. 
Bousset,  Die  ReUcjion  des  Judentttmg  im  i\T  Zeitalter'^, 
Berlin,  1906,  pp.  136-163,  and  against  him  F.  Perles,  Bousset's 
Ueligion  des  Judentmns  .  .  .  kritisck  untersucht,  do.  1903, 
passha  ;  R.  T.  Herford,  Pharimism,  its  Aim  and  its  Method, 
London,  1912,  passim ;  S.  Schechter,  Some  Aspects  of 
Rabbinic  Theology,  do.  1909,  p.  116  ff. 

Felix  Perles. 
LAW    (Muhammadan). — I.    iNTRODUCTloy. — 

I.  Muslim  canon  law  (shari'ah  or  shar')  and  the 
sacred  texts :  Qur'an  and  tradition. — A  Muslim 
is  bound  by  religious  regulations  not  only  in  the 
performance  of  his  daily  ritual  pi-ayers,  the  fast, 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  other  religious  acts, 
but  also  in  the  contraction  and  dissolution  of 
his  marriage,  in  commercial  contracts,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  events  of  any  importance  in  his  domestic 
and  social  life.  All  these  religious  regulations 
form  together  a  code  of  law  which  in  Arabic  is 
called  the  shari'ah  or  shar,  lit.  'the  way'  (viz. 
that  which  faithful  Muslims  must  follow  accord- 
ing to  Allah's  will).  Muslims  believe  that  the 
regulations  of  this  code  depend  not  on  human 
judgment,  but  entirely  on  Allah's  inscrutable  will. 
Originally  the  only  sources  from  which  the  know- 
ledge of  Allah's  law  could  be  gained  were  the 
Qur'an  and  the  sunnah. 

The  Qur'an  contains  few  regulations  of  a  legis- 
lative character.  It  is  true  that  in  certain  verses 
instructions  are  given  as  to  how  a  Muslim  must 
generally  distinguish  himself  from  an  unbeliever,  as 
to  his  chief  duties,  and  some  sins  which  he  must 
especially  avoid ;  but  these  regulations  do  not  form 
a  complete  system.  From  the  beginning  Muham- 
mad's sunnah '  was  an  indispensable  supplement  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Qur'an.  In  the  Qur'an,  e.g., 
it  is  enjoined  that  a  Muslim  must  perform  his  salut 
[i.e.  the  daily  ritual  prayer,  which  consists  princi- 
pally of  praise  of  Allah,  prostration,  etc. ),  but  not 
how  he  must  fulfil  this  religious  duty.  In  such  a 
case  Muhammad's  sunnah  gave  an  explanation 
of  the  Qur'an.  All  Muslims  have  always  i)er- 
formed  the  saldt  in  the  same  way  as  tlie  Propliet 
had  done  before  them,  for  Muhammad's  position 
as  a  preacher  of  the  new  religion  and  as  the  head 
of  the  Muslim  community  entailed  that  his  fol- 
lowers should  observe  not  only  the  regulations 
whicli  he  gave  as  Allah's  will  in  the  form  of  the 
Qur'an,  but  also  his  personal  commands  and 
example. 

After  the  death  of  Muhammad  the  traditions 
concerning  the  deeds  and  sayings  of  the  Prophet 
and  his  comimnions,  as  well  as  the  Qur'an,  were 
held  in  great  respect ;  and  the  sunnah  of  these 
was  an  example  worthy  of  following  for  the  later 
Muslims,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  Prophet  iiad 
approved  either  implicitly  or  expressly  of  their 
acts  or  sayings.  A  tradition  is  called  in  Arabic 
hadlth,  which  commonly  means  '.story,'  'communi- 
cation ' ;  in  a  special  sense  '  the  hadilh '  means  the 
whole  sacred  tradition. 

1  The  word  sunnah  is  often  wrongly  taken  to  mean  '  tradition ' 
(viz.  regarding  the  deeds  and  sayings  of  the  Prophet),  but  it 
really  means  the  method  of  behaviour  which  is  generally  fol- 
lowed :  the  sun7iah.  of  a  person  means  the  ordinary  line  of 
conduct  of  the  person,  and  the  sitnnah  of  a  people  means  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  Cf.  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje, 
'Le  Droit  musulman,'  in  RHR  xxxvii.  [189S)  6ff.;  I.  Goldzilier, 
Muham.  Sticdien,  Halle,  1889-90,  ii.  iff.,  11  ff. 
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Originally  the  oral  tradiiions  were  handed  on  from  one 
generalioii  to  another.  JIany  undertook  lonir  jourm-ys  In  order 
to  visit  celebrated  teachers  of  tradilion  in  ditTtrent  lands  and 
places,  and  to  hear  them  relate  their  traditions.  lie^ides  the 
ie\t  {matn)  of  a  traclitioii,  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had 
handed  it  on,  from  the  latest  narrator  to  the  Prophet,  were 
accurately  learned  by  heart.  The  trustworthiness  of  these 
teachers  was  the  sfuarantee  for  the  correctness  of  their  nar- 
rative, and  therefore  the  portion  of  the  tradilion  containinf^ 
the  names  of  the  teachers  was  called  the  imuid  or  sanad,  i.e. 
'  the  support' (viz.  for  the  credibility  of  the  traditions).  Still, 
many  of  the  Muslim  traditions  concerninj,'  Muhammad's  «i()innA 
are  deliberately  invented  ;  on  this  point  a  historical  and  critical 
examination  leaves  no  jKJSsibility  of  doubt.  Decisions  were 
ascribed  to  the  Prophet  on  questions  of  all  kinds  which  did  not 
become  important  to  Muslims  till  lonjj  after  his  death.  More- 
over, there  are  in  currency  numerous  contradictory  traditions. 
Apparently  each  party  attributed  to  the  Prophet  just  what  they 
held  to  be  the  true  conception.  In  the  first  century  of  Islam 
there  was  serious  controversy  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  many 
traditions.  Every  one  knew  that  there  were  many  true  and 
untrue  tradiiions  as  to  the  sunnah  of  the  Prophet,  and  the 
opposing  teachers  of  tradition  accused  each  other  of  lyin^'. 
But,  when  the  ritual,  the  doctrine,  and  the  most  important 
social  and  political  institutions  had  become  definit€ly  fixed, 
agreement  was  reached  in  wide-spread  circles  as  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  most  traditions.  When  a  tradition  could  not  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  generally  current  conceptions, 
it  was  regarded  as  false.  Moreover,  many  successful  attempts 
were  made  to  harmonize  contradictory  traditions  with  the 
prevailing  conceptions,  by  means  of  ingeniously  discovered 
explanations. 

Although  there  is  no  official  and  exclusively  authoritative 
collection  of  JIuslim  traditions,  there  are  six  collections  com- 
monly recognized  in  the  orthodox  world,  viz.  the  'six  bonks' 
or  the  'six  ^ahihs,'  i.e.  the  six  'sound'  or  'authentic'  collec- 
tions. Two  of  these — the  collection  of  traditions  of  al-Bukliuri 
(t  A.n.  256  =  A.D.  S70)and  that  of  JIuslim  (t  a.h.  2C1  =  a.d.  bT'.)— 
are  held  in  great  honour  by  orthodox  Muslims.  The  other  four 
are  those  of  Abu  Dawud,  ai-Tirmidhi,  al-Nasa'i,  and  Ihn  Majah. 
The  Shi'ites  do  not  reject  the  authority  of  Muhammad's 
siimiali,  but  differ  in  opinion  from  the  orthodox  Muslims  as 
to  the  trustworthiness  of  many  traditions  relating  to  it.  They 
have  their  own  collections  of  traditions. i 

2.  The  fiqh  and  the  fiqh-schools. — By  the  'ilm 
al-fqh  ('science  of  tlie^'^A')  is  meant  the  science 
of  the  regulations  contained  in  tlie  sacred  text.s. 
It  was  not  enough  to  know  gnly  the  literal  con- 
tents of  the  Qur'an  and  the  traditions  ;  it  was  also 
necessary  to  know  in  what  sense  tliese  texts  were  to 
be  understood,  and  how  the  commands  and  proliihi- 
tions  which  they  contained  were  to  be  applied  in 
different  circumstances.  The  scholars  who  occupied 
themselves  with  this  study  of  the  fqh  (the  faqlhs) 
have  given  an  extraordinary  extension  to  tlie  orig- 
inal meaning  of  the  regulations  of  the  Qur'an  and 
of  the  traditions.  Thej-  could  find  answers  in  tlie 
sacred  texts  to  all  possible  questions  of  the  law, 
and  in  this  way  the  study  of  the  Jiqh  has  produced 
a  vast  system  of  legal  casuistry  worked  out  in 
every  detail. 

Since  the  opinions  of  scliolars  as  regards  the  nales 
to  be  do<luced  from  the  Qur'an  and  the  trarlitions 
disagreed  in  many  respects,  tliere  grew  up  in  a 
sliort  time  ditierent  ./f^A -schools,  each  liaving  its 
own  views  as  to  questions  of  detail.  Such  a  school 
was  called  madlih'ib  ('party').  There  were  at 
first  a  great  many  of  these  schools  ;  each  faq'ih 
of  any  importance  had  his  own  madhhnh. 

The  rise,  development,  and  ultimate  fate  of  the 
different  madhhnb.'i  were  dependent  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  accidental  circumstances ;  and  the  favour 
of  the  Government  often  had  a  special  influence 
on  their  rejiutation.  If  the  judges  and  magis- 
trates in  a  Muslim  land  were  chosen  by  preference 
from  among  the  followers  of  a  i)articular  uuidhhul), 
many  people  joined  that  /^A-school,  until  change 
in  the  Government  exercised  fresh  influence 
in  an  opjiosite  direction.  In  the  course  of  time 
most  of  the  old  schools  lost  their  significance, 
1  See  farther  I.  Goldziher, '  tJber  die  Entwicklung  des  Hadith,' 
in  Muhatn.  Stud.  ii.  1-274,  also  'Neue  Materialen  zur  Litteratnr 
des  Uberlieferungswesens  bei  den  Muhannnedanem.'in  ZDilG 
I.  [1896]  4'  5-.'>06,  and  '  Beitrage  zur  Littcraturgesch.  der  Shi'a 
und  der  sunnitischen  Poleniik,"  in  SIl'.Mr,  phil.-hist.  Kl.,1874; 
W.  Marvais,  Le  Tar/rib  de  EnSawau-l  traditit  et  annot4,  Paris, 
1001  ;  E.  Salisbury,  '  Contributions  from  Original  Sources  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Muslim  Traditions,' in  JAOS,  18G2,  pp.  60-142; 
A.  Sprenger,  '  L'ber  das  Traditionswesen  bei  den  Arabern,'  in 
ZDMG  X.  [1856]  1-17  ;  art. '  Hadith  '  in  El  ii. 


until  I  hoy  llnaliy  h;ul  no  followers  at  all.  Only 
the  iV):r  .«cIio<j1s  of  Ahu  Hanifah  (t  A.n.  150  = 
A.u.  ;G7),  Malik  ibn  Ana-s  ('tA.H.  179- \i>.  705), 
al-Shafi'i  (tA.H.  204  =  A.D.  820),  and  II. .i  i>anbal 
(tA.H.  24i  =  A.D.  855)  have  retained  adherents  in 
tiie  ortliodox  Mualim  world  down  to  the  present 
day. 

One  of  the  extinct  mOiools  is  that  of  Dawud  ibn  'AH  (t  a.h.  270 
=  A.D.  883),  the  /fuhirii/ali,  i.e.  the  party  which  prided  itself  on 
holding  to  the  'outwanl  sense '  (?i(/ii))  of  the  text.i  Nawawi, 
an  .\rabic  writer  of  the  7th  cent,  a.h.,  menlioug  six  fiqli- 
schools  held  in  repute  in  his  time,-  two  of  which  were  the 
Zuhiriyah  and  the  school  of  Sufyan  al-Tliawri  (t  a.ii.  161  = 
A.D.  777);  but  the  formerly  famous  school  of  al-Awzai  (t  a.h. 
157  =  A. D.  773)  in  Syria  was  by  that  time  extinct.  It  is  true  that 
the  value  of  the  system  of  al-Awza'i  was  not  less  than  that  of 
other. mad/i/iat*,  but,  since  its  adht.rents  lived  in  more  or  lesfi 
remote  places,  far  from  the  great  caravan  ro.vis  and  from  the 
route  of  the  pilgrims  going  to  Mecca,  their  oi)lnion8  on  the 
fiqh  gradually  passed  out  of  consideration. 3  The  madhhab 
of  Jarir  al-Jabari  (the  Jarlrtyah),  more  famous  as  a  chronicler 
(t  A.n.  310  =  A.D.  922),  had  at  that  time  also  disajipeared. 

As  to  the  yi7A-8chool3  which  still  exist  the  following  points 
may  be  noted. 

(i)  The  school  of  Abu  Hanifah  owed  its  great  influence  in 
later  centuries  especially  to  the  Turkish  <Jsnian  Sultans,  who 
in  the  ICth  d-nt.  obtained  authority  over  so  important  a  part  of 
theorthodox  Muslims.  From  thebeginningthisdynasty  showed 
exceptional  preference  for  the  Hanifitic  system,  and  this  luadh- 
hah  IS  still  dominant  in  Turkey  and  in  all  lands  in  which  Turkish 
influence  is  felt.  It  has  also  spread  in  Central  Asia  (Turkestan, 
Bukhara,  Samarkand)  and  in  Hindustan,  so  far  as  the  popula- 
tion there  bos  accepted  Islam  as  the  result  of  the  former  Muslim 
invasions. 

(2)  The  school  of  al-Shafi'i  was  based  specially  on  the  authority 
and  influence  of  the  'Abbasid  Khalifs.  The  Shifi'ites  had  ob- 
tained a  considerable  supremac}-  in  the  centre  of  the  Muslim 
lands  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  their  reputation  still  continued 
to  increase  until,  in  the  ICth  cent.,  the  Hanifitic  school  came  to 
the  front  under  Turkish  influence.  Even  after  this  time  the 
Shafi'itic  school  continued  to  possess  many  adherents,  even  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  West  Arabia,  in  which  lands  the  l^anifitic 
school  only  was  accepted  as  the  official  one  in  public  matters  ; 
e.g.,  the  judges  and  ruling  personages  who  were  sent  from 
Turkey  to  these  lands  were  all  Hanifitic,  but  the  original  popula- 
tion still  continued  to  order  its  religious  and  domestic  life  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  of  the  Shafi'itic  school,  and  the  study  of 
the  Shafi'itic  fiqh-hooks  continued  to  flourish.  The  Sh.^fiitic 
school  is  also  dominant  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Malay 
border  districts  of  Siam,  and  the  whole  Indian  .\rchipelago, 
as  well  as  in  thecoast  districts  of  Hindustan  (Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel),  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  South  Arabia  (especially  in 
Hadramaut).  In  German  East  Africa  it  is  the  most  important ; 
only  a  minority  of  the  Muslim  population  there  belong  to  the 
heretical  Ibadites.  Followers  of  the  Sh.afi'itic  school  are  also 
to  be  found  in  Daghestan,  and  in  some  parts  of  Central  Asia. 4 

(I!)  The  school  of  Malik  ibn  Anas  flourished  originally  at 
Medina.  I^ater  on,  it  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  west  of 
Islam,  not  only  in  the  north-west  of  Africa  (Tunis,  Algiers, 
Morocco,  formerly  also  in  Spain),  but  over  the  whole  of  Africa, 
so  far  as  it  gradually  accepted  Islam.  Even  in  Eg)-pt  the 
Malikitic  school  has  many  adherents.  It  has  the  same  position 
in  Upper  Egypt  as  the  Shali'itic  has  in  Lower  Egypt. 

(4)  The  school  of  Ibn  Hanbal  has  always  been  the  least  im- 
portant ;  it  has  never  had  many  adherents,  and  will  probably 
completely  disappear  in  time,  like  so  many  other  ri^/i-schools. 
At  present  Hanbalites  are  found  in  Central  Arabia,  in  the 
interior  of  Oman,  and  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Besides  this,  the 
followers  of  this  school  are  found  sporadically  in  Baghdad,  in 
some  townsof  Central  Asia,  and  in  some  districts  (among  others, 
in  Syria)  which  do  not  lie  on  the  great  trad^e-routes.  It  is  worth.v 
of  notice  that  the  Wahhibites,  wha  are  generally  considered 
heretics,  prefer  to  be  taken  for  ^lanbalites  ;  they  often  appeal 
to  Ibn  Taimiyah  in  order  to  defend  their  particular  conceptions, 
which  are  in  conflict  with  the  requirements  of  modem  life 
generally  obtaining  in  the  orthodox  Muslim  world.  This 
scholar,  though  in  manv  respects  quite  independent,  belonged 
to  the  Hanbalite  school. 5 

The  diflerences  of  opinion  between  the  fqh- 
schools  did  not  turn  on  fundamental  point.s.  It 
has  been  alleged,  indeed,  that  AhQ  IJanifah  tried 
by  preference  to  establish  the  rules  of  the  frqh  in 
agicement  with  liLs  own  opinions  on  morality  and 
justice,  while  other  faqlhs  (especially  Ddwiul  ibn 
'Ali  and  Ibn  ^lanbal)  kept  strictly  to  the  letter  of 
the  sacred  texts.     An  unprejudiced  comparison  of 

1  For  this  school  cf.  I.  Goldziher,  Die  Zdhirilen,  ihr  Lehr- 
system  nnd  ihre  Geschichte,  Leipzig,  1S84. 

2Cf.  Biographical  Dictionartj  uj  llhistrious  Men,  by  elSaw- 
au'i,  ed.  F.  Wustenfeld,  Gottingen,  1842-47,  p.  2.S8. 

3  Cf.  Mtiqaddas'i,  ed.  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  Leyden,  1870,  p.  144. 

4  As  to  Shafi'itic  Muslims  in  South  Africa  see,  among  others, 
C.  Snouck  Hnrgronje,  Mekka,  The  Hague,  1S85-89,  ii.  296ff. 

5  Cf.  I.  Goldziher,  in  ZDMG  lii.  [1898]  155-160  ;  and  D.  B.  Mac- 
donald.  Development  of  Muslim  Theulogxi,  Jtiritpi-udence,  atxd 
Constitutional  Theory,  London,  1903,  p.  273  fT. 
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the  various  systems  of  fiqh  shows,  liowever,  that 
this  view  is  exaggerated,  and  that  in  general  all 
Muslim  seliolaris"  followed  very  much  the  same 
methods  of  establishing  the  j'lg'A-rules.  Ditierence 
of  opinion  existed  only  on  questions  of  detail. 

Even  tlie  controversy  between  the  earlier  scholars 
on  the  question  whether  the  qlyas  was  permissible 
raised  no  serious  deep-seated  difference  of  opinion. 
Qiyas  means  literally  '  measuring  off.'  What  was 
intended  was  reasoning  by  analogy — the  application 
to  similar  cases  of  regulations  which  in  the  Qur'an 
or  in  the  tradition  were  given  only  with  reference 
to  special  circumstances. 

An  example  of  qhjds  is  the  following.  A  Muslim  is  forbidden 
in  the  t^ur'an  (ii.  '276-279,  iii.  125,  iv.  159,  xxx.  38),  as  well  as  in 
tradition,  to  make  himself  indebted  for  riha,  i.e.  not  only  usury, 
but  every  demand  of  interest.  In  the  traditions  in  which  the 
prohibition  of  the  Quran  is  explained  in  more  detail,  ribd  is 
forbidden  only  if  a  Muslim  carries  on  a  business  with  gold,  silver, 
and  some  kinds  of  merchandise  which  were  formerly  the  usual 
objects  of  trade  in  Arabia.  Home  faq'ihs  thought  that  it  was 
right  to  hold  strictly  to  the  letter  of  these  traditions:  'ribd,' 
they  said,  '  is  forbidden  only  to  any  one  engaged  in  the  trades 
expressly  mentioned  in  these  sacred  texts  ;  for,  if  the  demanding 
of  interest  was  not  permitted  in  other  cases  as  well,  this  would 
have  been  clearly  expressed.'  Others  thought  that  here  the 
qiyds  (analogy)  must  be  applied,  and  that  ribd  must  be  regarded 
as  equally  forbidden  in  other  cases  of  the  same  nature.! 
Those  who  rejected  the  qiyds  accused  their  oppo- 
nents of  misrepresenting  and  derogating  from  the 
laws  of  Allah  by  following  their  own  fallible  human 
'insight'  (ra'y).  The  enemies  of  Abu  Panif  ah,  6.(7., 
charged  him  and  his  followers  with  establishing  the 
^5'A-rules  solely  on  the  basis  of  7-a'y  and  qiyds,  and 
with  neglecting  the  study  of  the  tradition.  '  Iblis ' 
(Satan),  they  said,  'was  the  first  who  had  been 
guilty  of  such  arbitrary  arguments.'  An  appeal 
was  made  even  to  the  Prophet,  and  it  was  main- 
tained that  he  himself  had  already  expressly  for- 
bidden the  qiyds  and  all  such  kinds  of  reasoning. 
Still,  the  qiyds  was  in  the  end  generally  recog- 
nized by  all  orthodox /(T^'j/is  as  permissible.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  had  never  been  possible  to  exclude 
analogy,  and  even  those  who  had  most  prided  them- 
selves on  keeping  exclusively  to  the  literal  sense  of 
the  texts,  such  as  the  Zahirites,  had  been  them- 
selves compelled  in  many  cases  to  draw  conclusions 
from  tlie  holy  texts  by  means  of  argument  (they 
then  used  to  maintain  that  their  conclusion  was 
already  '  included '  [mafhfim]  in  the  text,  and, 
therefore,  ha<l  not  to  be  deduced  from  it  by  means 
of  argument). 2 

There  are  some  special  methods  of  argument  which  have  not 
found  general  favour  among  orthodox  faqlhs,  viz.  the  istihsdn 
{i.e.  to  reckon  something  hasaii,  'good'),  which  was  used  by 
Abu  Hanifah  and  his  school,  and  a  similar  method  of  reasoning 
of  Malik  ihn  Anas,  the  istisldh  (i.e.  judgment  that  something  is 
for  general  good).  Both  methods  had  apparently  as  their  object 
the  establishment  oi  fiqh-rules  by  the  abandonment  of  analogy, 
thus  departing  from  the  regulations  of  the  holy  texts.  Both  Abu 
Hanifah  and  Malik  thought  this  sometimes  necessary,  if  holding 
fast  to  the  letter  of  the  law  gave  rise  in  exceptional  cases  to 
injustice,  or  was  even  quite  impossible.  But  most  faqlhs 
rejected  these  istihsdn  and  istiftdh,  and  thought  none  qualified 
to  depart  in  so  arbitrary  a  manner  from  the  usual  rules,  even 
though  it  might  appear  to  be  for  the  general  good.  Another 
method  which  was  not  generally  favoured  was  the  istishdb 
(lit.  '  seek  connexion  with  '),  which  was  especially  practised  by 
al-Shafi"i,  and  with  certain  restrictions  also  by  Abu  Hanifah. 
This  istisJidb  meant  that  a  doubtful  situation  was  connected 
with  a  previous  position  of  circumstances,  and  that  the  regula- 
tions which  held  good  in  the  latter  case  were  regarded  as  apjilic- 
able  in  the  former  also.  Such  a  position  of  doubt  may  arise  if 
any  one  remains  absent  so  long  that  his  existence  becomes 
uncertain.  The  Hanifitea  apply  the  isti.^hdb  only  when  the 
question  arises  of  the  retention  of  rights  which  have  been 
already  obtained.  The  Shafi'ites  do  so  even  with  regard  to  the 
acquirement  of  new  rights.  If,  e.g.,  any  one  dies  after  the 
existence  of  his  blood-relation  has  become  uncertain,  then, 
according  to  the  Hanifites,  the  latter  has  no  right  to  his  estate  ; 
but  the  Shafi'ites  do  not  recognize  this  limitation,  and,  according 
to  them,  the  usual  rules  of  inheritance  obtain  in  such  a  case, 
just  as  if  the  existence  of  the  absent  party  was  certain. 3 

1  Cf.  I.  Goldziher,  Die  ?dhiriten,  p.  41  f. 

2  Cf.  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje'8  review  of  Goldziher's  Die  ZCihi- 
riten  in  LOPh  i.  [18S4J  421-425. 

3  For  istif/sdn,  istifUih,  and  isti.^hdb  cf.  I.  Goldziher,  '  Das 
Prinzip  des  istishab  in  der  mnham.  Gesetzwissenschaft,'  in 
WZKM  ).  [1887]  228-236. 


Fundamental  departures  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
four  fiqh-schools  are  not  found  even  among  the 
Shi'ites  and  other  heretical  sects.  Although  each 
of  these  sects  has  its  own  doctrine  in  matters  of 
fqh,  and  this  ditlers  in  many  points  from  the 
oj)inions  of  the  orthodox  schools,  the  points  of 
difference  are  generally  limited  to  the  same  kind 
of  details  as  those  on  which  even  the  four  orthodox 
7?5'A-schools  differ.  The  controversy  which  pro- 
duced the  heretical  parties  in  Islam  was  not  con- 
cerned with  the  Jiqh,  but  rather  with  questions  of 
the  faith  (kaldm  [_q.v.'\)  and  with  the  political 
question  who  should  be  the  head  of  the  Muslim 
community  as  the  direct  successor  of  the  Prophet. 

Orginally  each  faqlh  of  any  importance  could 
consider  himself  qualified  to  deduce  the  fiqh  from 
the  Qur'an  and  tradition,  but  after  the  rise  of  the 
^^g-A-schools  independent  criticism  of  the  sacred  texts 
gradually  ceased,  and  it  became  more  and  more 
usual  to  join  the  mndhhab  which  was  locally  re- 
cognized as  authoritative. 

Nevertheless,  for  a  long  time  some  very  Xe^rnnA  faqlhs  main- 
tained their  own  judgment  on  matters  of  fiqh.  In  the  3rd 
cent,  there  arose  some  more  or  less  independent  madhhabs ; 
and  several  scholars,  though  they  associated  themselves  in 
general  with  the  opinions  of  an  already  established  school,  still 
considered  themselves  qualified  to  depart  in  some  points  of 
secondary  importance  from  the  views  of  its  founder.  Abii 
Yiisuf  and  Muhammad  ibn  Hasan  al-Shaibani,  e.q.,  who  belonged 
to  the  followers  of  Aliii  Hanifah,  had  in  many  cases  different 
conceptions  from  those  of  their  master.  Even  al-Tabari  and 
Dawud  ibn  "AH  might  be  regarded  as  followers  of  the  Shafl'itic 
school,  though  they  had  generally  a  wholly  independent  con- 
ception of  the  fiqh. 

Later  it  became  the  general  conviction  in  the 
orthodox  Muslim  world  that  scholars  as  well  as 
laymen  were  bound  to  taql'ul  (lit.  '  to  invest  with 
authority,'  i.e.  to  acknowledge  that  the  rules  of 
the  fiqh  had  already  been  established  in  an 
authoritative  manner).  Such  a  person,  for  whom 
the  rules  of  a  /gA-school  had  binding  authority, 
was  called  muqallid  (i.e.  one  who  held  others  in 
authority).  The  earlier  scholars,  on  the  contrary, 
who  had  themselves  deduced  the  fiqh  from  the 
holy  texts,  were  afterwards  called  mujtahids  (lit. 
'people  who  had  toiled  strenuously'),  and  the 
search  for  the  true  sense  of  the  sources  to  which 
they  had  applied  themselves  was  called  ijtihdd 
(i.e.  lit.  'to  be  zealous  and  take  trouble,'  here  in 
the  special  sense  of  '  exerting  themselves  in  order 
to  determine  the  rules  of  the  fiqh '). 

Muslim  writers  generally  distinguish  three  kinds  of  mujtahids, 
because  they  think  that  not  every  one  has  been  equally  capable 
of  independent  judgment  on  matters  of  the  fiqh  :  (1)  'Till  the 
third  century  after  the  hijrah,'  they  say,  '  there  were  general 
or  unlimited  mujtahids,  who  were  so  learned  and  acute  that 
they  could  deduce  the  )iqh  from  the  sources  quite  indepen- 
dently. To  these  belong  the  founders  of  the  fiqh-schools,  and 
some  of  their  contemporaries.  (2)  After  this  time  there  were 
still  mujtahids,  but  these  were  independent  only  within  certain 
limits.  Though  they  established  new  rules  for  _/i(//i-questions, 
which  were  not  yet  sufficiently  settled,  they  apparently  con- 
sidered themselves  bound  by  the  principles  of  their  school, 
and  thus  only  built  on  the  foundations  laid  by  the  master.' 
This  second  class  of  mujtahids  were  called  'mujtahids  of 
madhhabs'.  (3)  Later,  when  no  more  new  rules  were  established, 
the  necessity  still  remained,  for  some  time,  for  a  certain  kind 
of  ijtihdd,  for  in  each  tiqh-schooX  there  was  nu.ch  diversity  of 
opinion  on  questions  of  subordinate  importance  between  the 
scholars  of  the  madhhab,  and  contradictory  traditions  con- 
cerning the  opinions  of  the  founder  of  the  school  had  often 
been  brought  into  circulation.  Scholars,  such  as  Nawawi,  who 
had  settled  which  of  these  different  opinions  in  the  vmdhhab 
deserved  the  preference,  were  thus  regarded  by  later  Muslims 
as  also  in  a  certain  sense  mujtahids;  they  had  'weighed  up' 
the  contradictory  decisions,  and  settled  which  of  them  must 
be  regarded  as  the  'heaviest'  {al-rdjili),  i.e.  the  best.  They 
were  mujtahids  of  the  third  class.i 

All  later  faqlhs  are,  according  to  the  general 
conviction  of  orthodox  Mu.slims,  only  imtqallids, 
who  are  in  all  respects  bound  by  the  utterances 
of  the  former  mujtahids.  Those  who  hold  a 
different  opinion  on  this  point,  such  as  the 
Wahhabites,  are  regarded  as  heretics.  Tiie 
Wahhabites  condemn   the  taqlld;   their  scholars 

1  Cf  O  Snouck  Hurgronje's  review  of  Sachau's  Muham,. 
Recht,  in  ZDMGWii.  [1899]  140ff. 
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consider  themselves  still  constantly  bound  by  the 
duty  of  independent  study  of  tlie  sacred  texts. 
Amony  the  Shi'ites  also  mujtahids  are  still  found 
who  are  qualified  to  judge  in  matters  of  religion 
on  tlieir  own  authority. 

Every  ortlwdox  Muslim  is,  therefore,  bound  by 
the  regulations  of  his  y/r;/t-.school,  and  the  fiqh- 
books  have  become  the  law-books  for  later 
generations.  The  Quran  and  the  c(jllections  of 
tradition  are,  it  is  true,  ahvay.s  hehl  in  iiigli 
honour  as  holy  texts,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
know  what  doctrine  maj'  be  deduced  from  these 
sacred  sources  except  by  means  of  the  ^r//t-books. 
The  fiqh-hooks  are  still  studied  in  all  Muslim 
lands.  In  later  times  Mecca  has,  in  a  special 
degree,  become  the  centre  of  the  study  of  the 
Jiqh,  and  in  the  great  mosque  of  Mecca  instruction 
in  the  Jiqh,  according  to  tlie  method  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  given  almost  uninterruptedly  by  various 
scholars.^ 

The  great  majority  of  Muslims  cannot  consult 
the^^'^A-books  for  themselves,  and  must,  therefore, 
use  the  explanation  of  a/aq'ih,  who  is  qualified  to 
give  &  fatwd,  when  they  wisli  to  know  what  the 
Jaw  prescribes  in  cases  which  are  not  of  daily 
occurrence.  Afatiud  is  a  professional  opinion  on 
^V^/i-matters,  generally  couched  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer.  A  scholar  who  gives  such 
fattvds  is  in  consequence  called  mufti,  and  any  one 
who  is  recognized  as  a  competent  faqlh,  so  that 
his  legal  advice  is  asked  when  occasion  arises, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  mufti.  Besides  this,  there 
are  in  Muslim  lands  official  muftis  paid  by  the 
Government  to  advise  the  public,  and,  when 
necessary,  also  the  Government  itself,  as  to  the 
law.  In  some  places,  where  adherents  of  different 
jiqh-sc\\oo\s  are  constantly  found,  the  Government 
even  appoints  a  separate  viufti  for  each  madhfuib. 
The  contents  of  the  fafvxis  are  obtained  from  the 
fiqh-\}oo\\.s,  since  the  muftis,  like  all  other  scholars, 
are  only  mtiqallids.  Sometimes,  among  the 
questions  submitted  to  a  mufti,  are  found  situa- 
tions which  are  new  in  Muslim  society,  and 
subjects  which  have  become  important  for  the 
Muslims  only  under  the  later  influence  of  Western 
civilization;  in  such  cases  the  »n(/"<7.y  must  decide 
how  the  old  rules  are  to  be  applied  in  the  changed 
circumstances.  In  the  /g-A-books  of  later  date 
consideration  is  given,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  to 
t\\e  fatwds  which  relate  to  new  situations. '-^ 

The  general  conviction  of  orthodox  Muslims 
jiowadays  is  that  the  doctrine  of  each  of  the  four 
_^2'^-schools  represents  a  correct  view  of  the  canon 
law.  At  first  the  scholars  disputed  hotly  on  the 
fqh,  and  their  adherents  often  showed  signs  of 
great  intolerance.  For  a  long  time  bitter  ani- 
mosity existed  between  the  teachers  in  the  holy 
towns  in  Arabia  and  the  faqihs  in  the  conquered 
territory  (esjiecially  in  'lra(i).  Those  who  lived 
at  Mecca  and  Medina  would  have  liked  to  keej) 
the  monoj)oly  of  the  sacred  science  in  their  own 
hands.  They  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  throw- 
ridicule  and  suspicion  on  their  rivals,  who  were 
frequently  not  even  of  pure  Arabian  descent  (Abii 
^anifali,  cf/.,  was  of  Persian  blood).  Both  parties 
deluged  each  otlier  with  a  flood  of  abusive  names. 
Although  the  majority  of  the  people  were  not 

1  Cf.  0.  Snouek  Hurgrronje,  Mekka,  ii.  232  ff.,  and  The 
Achehnese,  Ent;.  tr.,  Leydcn,  190G,  ii.  Iff.;  F.  Arniinjoii, 
L'Enseignement,  la  doctrine  et  la  vie  dans  Us  tmicersites 
musubnaneii  d'Egypte,  Paris,  1907. 

2  For  the  fatwix  and  their  contents,  which  are  often  im- 
portant, see  C.  Snouek  Hursjronje,  Mekka,  ii.  238,  240,  also 
'  Ein  arab.  Beleg  zum  heutifren  Sklavenhandel  in  Singapore,' 
in  ZDMG  xlv.  [1S91]  395-402,  '  lets  over  verjarinjc  in  het 
Sloehamin.  recht,'  in  Tijdschr.  Bataviaasch  Genootsch.  xxxix. 
[1897]  431-457,  and  'Islam  und  Phonograph,"  ib.  xlii.  [1900] 
393-427 ;  I.  Goldziher,  '  Uber  eine  Formel  in  der  jiid.  Respon- 
senhtteratur  und  in  den  muham.  Fetwas,'  in  ZDMG-  liii.  [1S99] 
645-652. 


entirely  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  prob- 
lems of  scholarsliiii,  neveitiiele.ss,  in  jjlaces  where 
till-  followers  of  dillerent  schools  came  into  con- 
tact with  each  other,  collisions  often  took  place 
which  gave  rise  to  street  lights  and  mutual  per- 
secution. 

In  s])ite  of  this,  the  controversial  questions  con- 
cerning the  fqk  did  not  cause  permanent  divisions 
in  Islam.  On  the  contrary,  the  conviction  gradu- 
ally arose  in  orthodox  circles  that  the  tlillerence 
of  opinion  between  the  y/'//t-schools  must  be 
regarded  not  as  a  misfortune,  but  rather  as  a 
situation  willed  by  God  Himself.  It  is,  they 
thought,  apparently  po.ssible  and  permissible  to 
hold  dillerent  opinions  as  to  various  Jiqhru\es 
of  secondary  importance.  Thus,  if  one  school 
cherislied  a  less  rigorous  opinion  concerning  a 
command  or  prohibition  than  the  other  schools, 
it  was  proper  for  the  faithful  to  regard  this  as  in 
some  degree  a  blessing,  since  the  less  rigorous 
opinion  could  apparently  also  be  defended  with 
good  reason.  A  tradition  says  that  the  Prophet 
himself  declared:  'The  difference  of  opinion  in 
my  community  is  a  proof  of  God's  mercy.' 

Each.  Muslim  has  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
observance  of  the  regulations  of  his  own  fqh- 
school,  and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances 
is  an  appeal  made  to  the  divergent  doctrine  of 
another  madhknb.  This  appeal  is  also  called 
taqlld  (in  this  case  the  recognition  that  the  rules 
of  another  school  are  authoritative  on  a  special 
point),  and  is  held  permissible  under  certain 
conditions  for  laymen. 

The  following  is  an  example.  According  to  the  Shafl'ites, 
children  under  age  can  be  given  in  marriage  only  by  their 
father  or  grandfather.  In  Acheh,  where  the  Shafl'itic  inadhhab 
is  usually  followed,  it  was  the  ancient  national  custom  not  to 
allow  children  to  remain  unmarried  until  their  majority.  Now, 
it  it  happens  that  the  iatlier  and  the  grandfather  of  children 
under  age  are  dead,  the  difficulty  is  solved  by  means  of  (wjliJ, 
appealing  to  the  Hanifites,  who  declare  that  even  distant 
blood-relations  are  also  competent  to  give  children  in  marriage 
during  their  minoritj'.i 

Passing  from  one  madhhab  to  another  is  not 
always  ap^iroved  of.  There  are  Turkish  scholars 
who  permit  those  who  follow  the  Shafi'itic  or 
another  madhluib  to  become  ^anitites,  but  forbid 
IJanifites  to  go  over  to  another  ^(^A -school.  Such 
transference  to  another  nuidhhab  is  scarcely  ever 
found  except  when  there  is  some  exceptional 
reason  for  it — e.cj.,  when  any  one  leaves  his 
native  country  and  goes  to  live  in  a  land  where 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  another 
/('y/t-school.  In  places  such  as  Mecca,  where  the 
adherents  of  the  dillerent  ^^■/i-schools  constantly 
come  in  contact  with  each  other,  transference  to 
another  inadhhab  is  found,  if,  e.g.,  a  man  and 
woman  who  belong  to  different  yjj'A-schuols  wish 
to  marry. 

3.  The  '  u§ul  al-fiqh '  (i.e.,  the  sources  or 
foundations  of  the  fiqh). — The  fiqh  is  based  on 
four  infallible  foundations:  (1)  Allah's  word — the 
Qur'an  ;  (2)  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  Prophet — 
sunnat  al-nabl ;  (3)  the  general  agreement  of 
feeling  among  orthodox  scholars — ijmd'  ;  and  (4) 
the  analogy — qiyds.  Each  of  these  foundations 
supplies  a  guarantee  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
/V//t-schools  is  really  in  agreement  with  the  will 
of  Allah.  They  are  called  the  itsi'd  al-pqh  (lit. 
'roots  of  the  fiqh').  The  name/wrfT*  ('  branches') 
is  used  to  designate  the  rules  of  the  fiqh  based  on 
these  it.pd. 

(1)  The  Qur'an. — As  has  been  stated  above,  the 
qiyds  originally  was  not  generally  recognized  as 
a  permissible  method  of  establishing  the  fqh,  nor 
has  the  infallibility  of  sunnah  and  ijmd'  been 
recognized  from  the  beginning.  But  none  could 
contest  the  authority  of  the  Qur'an,  which,  accord- 

1  For  further  particulars  cf.  C.  Snouek  Hurgronje,  The 
Achehnese,  i.  344  ff.,  and  see  also  §  s  (.a),  below. 
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if.g  to  Muslim  opinion,  contained  Allah's  own 
words,  nor  was  there  later  any  doubt  that 
Muhammad  had  accurately  delivered  God's  word. 

Accordinpr  to  tradition,  the  Prophet  had,  with  the  help  of  the 
angel  Gabriel,  repeatedly  collated  the  sacred  text  with  the 
original  preserved  in  heaven,  and  the  Qur'an  must  thus  be  re- 
garded as  a  completely  trustworthy  source  of  Allah's  will.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  the  verses  contradict  each  other,  but  it 
generally  appeared  possible  to  give  an  interpretation  of  the 
contradictory  texts  which  brought  them  into  harmony  ;  and,  if 
this  was  not  possible,  it  was  assumed  that  the  one  verse  of  the 
viur'iin  was  cancelled  by  the  other. 

(2)  The  suniiah. — From  the  very  beginning  the 
sunnahoi  the  Prophet  passed  in  general  as  a  guide 
for  all  Muslims.  But  Muhammad  was  not  re- 
garded by  his  contemporaries  as  infallible.  He 
was  often  .subjected  to  severe  opposition,  even  from 
his  most  loyal  adherents,  and,  indeed,  did  not  him- 
self make  any  claim  to  infallibility.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  often  took  pains  to  declare  expressly  that 
he  was  only  a  fallible  man  like  every  one  else  ;  he 
could  achieve  only  one  miracle  which  none  else 
could  accomjilish — the  communication  of  Allah's 
revelation. 

After  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  also,  it  occasionally  happened 
that  customs  which  he  had  expressly'  permitted  to  his  followers, 
or  of  which  he  had  himself  given  the  example,  were  rejected 
and  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  Islam. 

The  mMt'oA-marriage  is  an  example.  According  to  several 
traditions,  the  Prophet  had  permitted  some  Muslims  to  contract 
temporary  marriages — e.g.,  on  the  occasion  of  expeditions.  For 
this  purpose  a  sum  of  money  or  other  goods  was  given  to  a 
woman,  and  a  marriage  was  contracted  with  her  for  a  definite 
period,  after  the  expiration  of  which  the  marriage  was  again 
dissolved.  This  kind  of  marriage  is  known  as  mut'ah  ('  to  make 
use  of).  The  second  Khalif,  'Umar,  forbade  these  temporary 
marriages  ;  he  apparently  regarded  them  as  practically  fornica- 
tion :  '  Let  no  one  be  brought  to  me  who  has  married  a  wife  for 
a  limited  pei'iod,'  he  said,  '  for,  if  so,  I  will  have  him  stoned.' 
According  to  a  later  tradition,  the  Prophet  himself  withdrew 
his  permission.  Orthodox  Muslims  regard  mMt'a/i-marriages  as 
forbidden ;  the  Shi'ites  still  continue  to  regard  them  as  per- 
missible.! 

But  later  Muslims  began  to  idealize  the  Prophet. 
They  could  not  admit  that  he  had  been  subject  to 
mistakes  and  weaknesses  just  like  other  men,  and 
they  could  not  allow  that  any  doubt  existed  on 
this  point.  It  was  necessary  to  have  full  security 
that  men  were  not  following  an  erroneous  line 
when  they  accepted  the  snnnah  of  the  Prophet. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  find  proofs  for  the  infalli- 
bility (isniah)  of  the  Prophet,  and  it  was  thought 
that  this  could  be  discovered  in  many  verses  of  the 
Qur'an — e.fj.,  in  those  in  which  God  enjoins  obedi- 
ence not  only  to  Himself,  but  also  to  Muhammad, 
His  representative.  Tiiere  was  also  a  tradition 
which  made  the  Prophet  declare  expressly  :  '  My 
community  shall  not  err  when  they  hold  fast  in 
everything  to  Allah's  book  and  to  my  sunnah.' 

According  to  Muslim  theory,  the  simnah  of  the 
Prophet  consists  of  three  elements:  (1)  his  qaivl 
(decisions) ;  (2)  his  fi'l  (manner  of  conduct) ;  and 
(3)  his  sul'iit  or  taqrir  (tacit  approbation  of  the 
deeds  and  words  of  others). 

Generally  behaviour  according  to  the  sunnah  of  the  Prophet 
is  as  indispensable  a  duty  for  a  Muslim  as  obedience  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Qur'an.  The  only  exception  to  the  general 
rule  is  formed  by  those  cases  in  which  God  had  permitted  excep- 
tional freedom  to  His  messenger  ;  e.g.,  Muhammad  had  more 
than  the  number  of  wives  permitted  by  the  \a\<i,  and  in  such 
special  cases  it  is  naturally  regarded  as  forbidden  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Prophet.  Some  European  writers  have  errone- 
ously imagined  that  what  the  sunnah  prescribes  ha.<  not  a  bind- 
ing power  in  the  same  degree  as  a  command  in  the  Qur'an.  On 
the  contrary,  Muslim  scholars  even  assume  that  some  regula- 
tions of  the  Qur'an  are  altered  or  cancelled  by  later  decisions  or 
acts  of  the  Prophet  which  contradict  them.  In  Qur'rin,  ii.  176, 
e.g.,  it  is  ordained  that  legacies  may  always  be  left  to  parents 
and  near  blood-relations  ;  but  this  rule  is  regarded  as  cancelled, 
because,  later  on,  according  to  tradition,  after  the  regulation  of 
inheritance  ab  intestato,  Muhammad  said  :  '  No  will  may  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  heirs  whose  share  in  the  estate  is  fixed.' 
Although  the  Qur'an,  xxiv.  2,  prescribes  onlj-  scourging  as  the 
punishment  for  fornication,  adulterers  must,  according  to  the 

1  On  the  so-called  mut'ah  see  G.  A.  Wilken,  Das  Matriarchal 
{das  j\lutt,errecht)bei  denallen  Arabern,  Leipzig,  1884,  pp.  9-16  ; 
and  J.  Wellhausen,  '  Jiis  Ehe  bei  den  Arabern,'  in  GGlf,  1893, 
p.  464  S. 


canon  law,  be  in  some  cases  stoned  to  death.  This  last  punish- 
ment is  based  exclusively  on  the  sunnah  of  the  Prophet,  which 
in  this  case  has  altered  the  regulation  of  the  Qur'an. 

(3)  The  ijma. — By  the  time  that  a  firm  convic- 
tion had  been  formeil  in  the  schools  as  to  the  main 
rules  of  the  Jiqh,  this  general  feeling  began  to  be 
regarded  as  a  new  argument  for  the  validity  of  the 
doctrine.  It  was  declared  to  be  impossible  that 
rules  as  to  Avhicli  all  faq'ihs  had  the  same  opinion 
could  be  based  on  error,  and  thus  the  ijma  ('general 
agreement  of  opinion  ')  of  the  scholars  must  be  an 
inconti-overtible  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their 
views.  There  could,  so  men  thought,  no  longer  be 
any  doubt,  even  as  to  subjects  on  which  there  was 
originally  a  difference  of  opinion,  so  soon  as  all 
scholars  were  agreed  on  them.  Their  unanimous 
opinion  must  for  the  future  be  reverenced  by  every 
one  as  the  truth. 

The  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  ijmd'  at  first  met  with 
much  opposition.  Many  refused"  to  concede  binding  authority 
in  religious  matters  to  the  opinions  of  fallible  men,  even  when 
they  were  agreed  in  their  ju(I;,'ment.  Nevertheless  a  tradition 
arose  later,  according  to  which  the  Prophet  himself  had  de- 
clared :  '  My  people  shall  never  be  unanimous  in  error.'  It  was 
also  thought  possible  to  find  arguments  for  this  opinion  in  some 
verses  of  the  Qur'an.  In  iv.  11.5,  e.g.,  punishment-  is  threatened 
on  those  '  who  separate  themselves  from  the  Prophet '  and  '  do 
not  follow  the  way  of  the  faithful,'  and  this  '  way  of  the  faithful,' 
it  was  said,  was  obviously  nothing-  else  than  that  for  which 
unanimity  had  been  already  obtained  in  Islam. 

The  earlier  Muslims  had  already  attached  great  importance  to 
the  ijmd'  of  '  the  companions  of  the  Prophet  {sahdbah).  It  was 
thought  that  those  who  belonged  to  the  generation  which  had 
been  so  extraordinarily  favoured  b3'  the  blessing  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  Muhammad  must  have  l>een  completely  per- 
meated by  the  true  spirit  of  Islam,  and  it  was  thus  impossible 
that  they  could  have  been  unanimous  in  error.  Later  on,  Malik 
ibn  Anas  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  general  agreement  of 
opinion  of  the  scholars  of  Medina.  In  that  holy  city,  he  thought, 
the  sunnah  of  Islam  must  have  undoubtedly  been  preserved  in 
its  purest  form.  Thus,  when  all  the  scholars  in  the  cit.v  of  the 
Prophet  were  agreed  in  their  opinion,  this  could  not  be  errone- 
ous. Others  applied  the  same  reasoning  to  the  ijmd'  of  the 
scholars  in  both  the  holy  towns — Medina  and  Jlecoa.  In  the 
end,  however,  consideration  had  to  be  given  also  to  Vaefaqlhs 
in  other  places.  There  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  ijmd'  exclusively  to  the  opinion  of  the  mhdbah 
and  the  scholars  in  the  holy  cities.  Thus  the  ijmd'  came  to 
mean  in  Islam  the  agreement  of  all  scholars  who  could  be 
regarded  as  competent  to  judge  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  iJnuV  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
of  the  usill.  It  became  in  the  end  the  infallible 
basis  for  the  whole  doctrine  of  Islam.'  It  gave 
Muslims  security  also  that  the  Jiqh  was  correctly 
deduced  from  the  sacred  texts.  It  is  true  that, 
with  regard  to  many  details  of  the  canon  law,  there 
remained  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  four 
/iqh-sch.oo\s  ;  but,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  all 
orthodox  Muslims  came  later  to  recognize  that  as 
to  these  questions  difl'erent  opinions  were  possible. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  doctrine  of  each  of  the  four 
inadhhabs  gave  a  correct  view  of  the  canon  law, 
and,  in  consequence,  it  was  possible  to  say  that  the 
ijma  itself  had  sanctioned  even  those  regulations 
as  to  which  the  four. /(^/t-schools  cherished  different 
opinions.  jNIoreover,  everything  which  afterwards, 
under  changed  circumstances,  became  a  rule  was 
helci  to  be  justified  when  all  were  agreed  about  it. 
Customs  and  doctrines  cannot  be  heresies  for  the 
true  Muslim,  provided  that  all  orthodox  faqlhs 
sanction  them,  even  if  they  are  not  based  on  the 
Qur'an  or  the  sunnah.  Those  who  do  not  honour 
customs  sanctioned  by  the  ijma  ,  such  as  the  Wah- 
habites,  are  regarded  by  the  orthodox  Muslim  as 
heretics. 

(4)  The  qiyds. — Of  the  different  methods  of 
argument  according  to  which  some  rules  of  the 
fqh  were  established  only  the  qij/ds  was  recog- 
nized as  a  fourth  infallible  fuuiulation  for  t\\e  Jiqh. 
The  other  methods,  sucli  as  istlhsdn,  istisldh,  and 
istishdh,  were  not  approved  by  the  majority  of 
Muslim  scholars. 

1  See  especially  C.  Snouck  Ilurgronje,  '  Le  Droit  musulman,' 
in  RHR  x.xxvii."  [1898]  15  ff.  ;  I.  (ioUi/Jher,  'Die  Religion  des 
Islams,'  in  Die  Kultur  der  Gegenwart,  Leipzig,  1906,  i.  Hi.. 
Ist  half-vol.,  pp.  105-107. 
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To  prove  that  the  ftqh  nii^'ht  really  be  hasfd  on  analot'.v,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  various  texts  of  the  t^Hii'an  and  tradition. 
According  to  some  trailitioiis,  the  l'roi>liet  had  instructed 
Mu'adh,  his  yovernor  of  Vanian,  to  keep  in  general  to  the 
Qiir'an  and  the  aunnah,  but,  in  cases  in  which  this  was  not  pos- 
sible, to  behave  according'  to  the  analo^'V  o(  these  sacred  texts. 
Since,  later  on,  all  orthodox  scholars  were  agreed  that  the  (ij!/<U 
was  permissible,  no  further  doubt  on  the  point  was  possible. 
Thus,  for  later  generations  in  the  orthodox  Muslim  world,  the 
doctrine  that  the  (jiyits  is  a  fourth  infallible  foundation  of  the 
Ji(jh  is  based  on  ijina. 

Some  orthodox  scholars  were  of  opinion  that  the  general 
custom  ('Mr/)  should  also  be  regarded  as  a  basis  for  the  fiqh.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  many  faq'tht,  from  ancient  times,  had  been 
careful,  in  establishing"  the  regulations  of  the/i'/A,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  general  customs  of  >ruslinis  ;  but  it  has  never 
become  a  rule  to  regard  the  'ur/ as  a  fifth  infallible  foundation 
of  the/i^/i.i 

Muslim  writers  have  written  extensive  works  about  the  tixul 
at-fi']h,  which  treat  of  the  different  methods  by  means  of  which 
the  rules  of  thefi(jh  may  be  established.  Most  faqihs  make  no 
special  study  <»f  this  science,  but  content  themselves  with  the 
condensed  statements  as  to  the  u^ul  which  may  be  found  in  the 
/7/i-books. 

4.  Summary  of  the  contents  of  Muslim  canon 
law. — Tlie  ctiief  re^'ulatiuu.s  of  Mu.sliin  caiiun  law 
may  be  divided  into  t\vo  classes  :  (1)  those  regard- 
ing religious  worship  and  ritual  duties  ;  and  (2) 
those  regarding  civil,  penal,  and  public  law. 

The  regulations  belonging  to  the  first  class  deal 
in  the  first  place  with  the  five  'ibclchU,  i.e.  the 
ritual  actions  ijy  which  Allah  is  to  be  worshipped. 
Thej' are  (i.)tlie  sciklt  (the  ritual  prayer,  mainly 
consisting  of  prostration,  jiraises  of  the  Creator, 
etc.)  ;  (ii.)  the  tahrimh  (the  ritual  purification, 
which  must  be  specially  gone  through  before  the 
mldt  is  performetl,  but  which  is  also  required  in 
other  cases  in  whicli  a  believer  must  be  in  a  ritually 
pure  condition);  (iii.)  the  ccf/.-^^  (originally  alms- 
giving, which  was  afterwards  fi.xed  by  definite 
rules  and  became  a  kind  of  religious  tax)  ;  (iv.) 
the  saivm  (fasting,  especially  in  the  month  of 
Ramadan) ;  and  (v. )  the  hajj  (the  annual  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca). 

These  five  'ibdddt  are  always  treated  in  the  first  five  chapters 
of  the  li'ih-hooks,  according  to  the  usual  division  of  these  works 
which  has  obtained  since  ancient  times.  They  belong  at  the 
same  time  to  the  'pillars'  of  Islam,  i.e.  to  the  principal  duties 
of  a  Muslim.  Originally  also  the  jihad  (the  'sacred  war' 
against  unbelievers)  was  regarded  by  many  Muslims  as  a 
'  pillar '  of  Islam.  This  opinion  is  still  held  by  the  Kharijites, 
who  are,  however,  regarded  as  heretics.  .According  to  orthodox 
Muslims  there  are  only  five  '  pillars '  of  Islam.  One  of  these  is 
the  mldt,  including  the  tahdrah  connected  with  it.  The  zakdt, 
the  hi)},  and  fasting  belong  also  to  them,  and  the  fifth  '  pillar' 
is  the  confession  (s/iaAarfrt/i),  consisting  of  the  well-known  '  two 
words ' :  '  I  confess  that  there  is  no  Uod  but  Allah,  and  that 
Muhammad  is  the  messenger  of  Allah.'  For  it  is  reported  in 
tradition  that  the  Prophet  said:  '  Isl.am  is  built  on  five  [sc. 
foundations] :  on  the  xtiahddah,  the  >;aldt,  the  zakdt,  the  hajj, 
^  and  fasting  in  the  month  of  Ramadan.' 

The  subjects  connected  with  the  belief  in  Allah  were  so 
numerous,  and  the  controverting  of  manifold  heresies  on  this 
point  came  in  time  to  extend  so  far,  that  the  doctrine  regard- 
ing the  first  '  pillar'  (the  shahdilah)  developed  into  a  separate 
branch  of  science,  the  'ihn  al-tau'liid  or  'ihii  al-kaUlm  ('  know- 
ledge  of  the  unity  of  God'  or  'doctrine  of  faith').  In  the/^A- 
books  only  the  four  other  pillars  are  discussed.  In  connexion 
with  the  daily  faldt,  the  ji(//i-books  also  deal  with  the  whole 
worship  in  the  mosque,  the  service  on  Friday  and  on  the  two 
"tds  (i.e.  feasts:  the  'great'  feast  on  the  tenth  of  the  Ia.st 
month,  Dhu'l-hijja,  and  the  'small'  feast  on  the  first  of  the 
10th  month,  Shauwdl) ;  further,  they  deal  with  various  special 
mldtss — e.g.,  the  faldt  al-istinqd'  (the  faldt  by  which  Allah  is 
asked  for  rain  in  times  of  great  drought),  and  the  ^aldt  at  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Besides  these  chief  duties,  a  Muslim  must  observe 
numerous  other  religious  prescrijitions,  and  abstain 
from  many  actions  which  are  regarded  by  canon 
Law  as  blameworthy,  or  even  strictly  forbidden. 
These  prescriptions  maj'  be  found  in  nearly  all  the 
chapters  of  the  ^^-/i-books.  They  treat  chiefly  of  : 
(i.)  the  religious  ceremonies  on  various  occasions 
in  Muslim  domestic  life — e.g.,  child-birth,  circum- 
cision, marriage,  and  death  ;  (ii.)  the  ritual  purity 
of  persons  and  objects,  the  ritual  slatighter,  the 
lawful  food  and  drink,  etc.  These  regulations  are 
followed  by  various  others — e.g.,  concerning  the 
prohibition  of  images  of  living  beings,  of  super- 
1  Cf.  I.  Goldziher,  I>U  Zdhiriten,  p.  204. 


tluoiis  luxury  (the  use  of  gold  and  silver  dishes,  tlie 
wearing  of  silk  clothes  by  men,  etc.),  of  various 
games  and  pleasures,  and  concerning  permissible 
an<l  forbidden  music.  The /y/t-books  specially  deal 
with  some  of  those  regulations  in  the  chapter  on 
the  waliinah  (the  religious  meal  at  the  marriage- 
feast  and  on  other  occasions) ;  for,  if  any  of  the 
rules  mentioned  in  the  _A''/A-books  are  infringed, 
the  religious  character  of  this  meal  is  lo.st. 

The  regulations  of  the  second  division  chiefly 
concern  marriage,  divorce,  relationsiiip  and  the 
rights  and  duties  connected  with  it,  guardianship, 
inheritance,  and  slaves  and  freedmen  ;  also  con- 
tracts (sale,  hire,  partnership,  commission,  etc.), 
warrants,  the  obtaining  of  property  and  otlier 
rights,  the  prohibition  of  taking  interest  (Muslim 
law  regards  this  as  'usury') ;  oaths  and  vows  and 
all  connected  with  them  ;  testamentary  dispositions 
and  the  waqfs  (dispositions  bj'  which  certain  goods 
are  withdrawn  from  trade  in  order  to  be  reserved 
for  definite  religious  aims  or  for  a  special  numljer 
of  persons)  ;  furthermore,  the  right  of  retaliation 
antl  the  redemption  of  it  by  paj'ment  of  a  ransom  ; 
legal  procedure,  and  the  law  of  evidence  ;  finallj', 
the  duty  of  believers  to  take  part  in  the  jihad,  the 
rights  and  duties  of  unbelievers  living  in  Muslim 
lands,  and  the  appointment  of  <an  imnm  (ciiief  of 
the  ^luslim  community),  his  rights  and  his  duties. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  all  the  regulations  of  the  law 
to  give  absolute  commands  or  prohibitions ;  in 
many  cases  it  is  only  suggested  that  it  is  advis<able 
from  a  religious  point  of  view  to  perform  or  to 
omit  some  action.  Five  classes  of  regulations  may 
be  distinguished  ;  tiiey  are  called  al-ahkum  al- 
khnutsah,  i.e.  'the  five  legal  categories.'  (i.)  A 
deed  may  be  obligatory  (ivajib,  '  neces.sary,'  or 
fard,  'prescribed').  Only  the  ^anifites  recognize 
a  difference  between  ivdjih  and  fard.  They  apply 
the  term  fard  to  all  that  is  prescribed  by  the 
Qu'ran  or  by  the  tradition,  if  tlie  meaning  is 
beyond  doubt ;  and  ivajib  to  that  which,  in  ca.se 
of  doubt,  is  obligatory  only  according  to  the  most 
probable  view.  Duties  to  be  observed  by  every 
Muslim  individually  are  called  fard  al-ain  (or 
farcl  'ala  'l-'ain);  duties  to  be  observed  only  by 
a  certain  number  of  Muslims  collectively  are  called 
fard  al-kifayah  (or  farcl' ala'  l-kifdyah) — eg.,  the 
daily  salut  in  the  mosque  and  the  sacred  war 
against  'unbelievers.'  (ii.)  A  deed  maj'  be  com- 
mendable or  meritorious  (sunnah).  A  Muslim 
will  be  rewarded  if  he  observes  these  regulations, 
but  he  will  not  be  punished  if  he  neglects  them. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  scholars  that  the  actions 
belonging  to  this  class  were  called  sunnah  as  being  derived 
from  the  nunnah  of  the  Prophet.  But  this  is  incorrect.  It 
is  indifferent  for  what  reason  an  action  is  recommended  in 
canon  law.  Muslim  jurists  of  one  fiqh-sc\\oo\  sometimes  call 
a  deed  sunnah,  in  order  not  to  disagree  wholly  with  the  doc- 
trine of  another  madhhab,  which  calls  the  same  deed  obligatory. 
A  deed  may  also  be  s^^nnah  because  it  was  recommended  in  a 
verse  of  the  Qur'an  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  imitation  of  a  deed 
of  the  Prophet  is  often  '  obligatory.'  Other  words  that  are  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  sunnah  are  mustahabb  ('desirable'),  and 
mandiib  ('  recommended '). 

(iii.)  A  deed  maybe  peimi.«sible  (mubdh  or  jaiz) 
or  (iv.)  objectionable  (makri'iJi) ;  the  latter  actions 
are  better  avoided,  but  a.  Muslim  is  not  punished 
if  he  commits  them,  (v.)  A  deed  maybe  forbidden 
(haru)n) ;  the  committing  of  this  action  is  jmnished. 
The  action  which  is  forbidden  maj'  at  the  same 
time  be  'valid'  (.w//7/() — e.g.,  if  one  steals  water 
and  with  it  fulfils  the  ritual  purification  ;  this 
action  is  'valid,'  although  stealing  is  forbidden. 
An  '  invalid  '  action  is  called  bCttil. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  lack  of  knowledge 
and  the  negligence  of  most  Muslims,  in  all  Mu- 
hammadan lands  that  part  of  the  canon  law  which 
deals  with  religious  duties  and  ritual  is  more  or 
less  faithfully  observed.  According  to  the  popular 
conscience,    some    actions   are   even    regarded   as 
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obligatory  which  have  not  so  important  a  place 
in  canon  law.  On  the  other  hand,  most  Muslims 
neglect  without  scruple  many  duties  that  are 
really  prescribed  as  '  obligatory.' ^  In  general, 
the  whole  Muslim  world  is  especially  faithful  to 
certain  food-laws  {e.g.,  abstinence  from  pork),  to 
circumcision,  and  to  other  religious  customs  by 
which  a  Muslim  is  externally  distinguished  from 
the  followers  of  other  religions.  In  tlie  canon  law 
these  are  not  regarded  as  'chief  duties,'  but  in 
practice  they  play  the  part,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  the  real  'pillars'  of  Islam.  Other  duties  are 
neglected  by  most  people,  particularly  those  which 
are  to  be  daily  observed — e.g.,  the  snldt.  One 
country,  however,  is  stricter  than  another. 

The  regulations  regarding  civil,  penal,  and 
public  law  generally  proved  to  be  only  ideals 
that  were  practically  unattainable.  It  is  true 
that,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  law-books, 
these  regulations  are  in  all  resjiects  of  equal  value 
with  the  prescriptions  concerning  religious  duties, 
and  every  Muslim  is  bound  to  regard  them  as 
obligatory,  but  in  practice  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
serve them,  particularly  those  which  concern  com- 
mercial and  other  contracts.  Everywhere  the 
demands  and  customs  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course and  local  manners  and  customs  prevent 
even  the  most  pious  Muslim  from  observing  these 
regulations  ;  very  often  the  observance  of  them 
is  hindered  by  the  arbitrary  behaviour  and  tyranny 
of  the  local  authorities.  Pious  Muslims  often  ask 
the  advice  of  able  lawyers  as  to  the  religious  rules 
concerning  matters  of  commerce,  but  in  practice 
they  find  themselves  compelled  to  act  contrary  to 
this  advice.^  Only  the  regulations  concerning 
marriage  and  family  life  are  faithfully  observed 
bj'^  most  jNIuslims  as  far  as  it  is  made  possible  by 
the  different  circumstances  in  each  land.^  Hence 
a  twofold  law  usually  obtains  in  Muslim  countries. 
Alongside  of  canon  law  the  local  customary  law 
('ddah),  and  regulations  of  the  local  government, 
have  in  practice  verj'  gieat  influence.  Conse- 
quently there  are  usually  two  kinds  of  procedure. 
Besides  the  qndl,  i.e.  the  judge,  who  judges  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  of  the  sharl'o'h,  we  find 
everywhere  other  magistrates,  who  inflict  punish- 
ment and  give  decisions  according  to  local  manner 
and  customs  and  local  regulations.  The  influence 
of  these  magistrates  is  generally  the  more  im- 
portant. The  qddi  decides  only  those  questions 
which  are  generally  admitted  to  be  immediately 
connected  with  religion,  and  which  for  this  reason 
have  to  be  decided  according  to  the  slmricih. 
These  questions  are  specially  matters  concerning 
family  life,  marriage,  inheritance,  and  donations 
and  endowments  for  religious  purposes. 

In  the  following  pages  the  regulations  of  Muslim 
canon  law  regarding  civil  and  public  law  ai-e  dealt 
with  only  so  far  as  they  are  really  of  practical  im- 
portance for  the  Muslim  (cf.  also  the  '  Muhamma- 
dan '  sections  of  artt.  CRIMES   AND  PUM.SHMENTS, 

Adultery,  Apostasy,  etc.,  to  which  reference  is 
made  below). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Shafi'itic  nuidhhab  will  form 
the  general  basis  of  our  description  of  the  religious 
regulations  of  the  Muslim  canon  law ;  only  in 
dealing  with  matters  of  particular  importance  we 
shall  refer  also  to  the  divergent  opinions  of  other 
fiqh-s(i\\o6\ii  (esp.  those  of  the  ^anihtes  and  the 
Malikites).'* 

1  Cf.  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  The  Achchnese,  ii.  273  ff.,  303 £f. 

2  7ft.  ii.  270-277. 

3Cf.  ib.  ii.  269ff.,  303ff.;  I.  Goldziher,  '  Muham.  Recht  in 
Theorie  und  Wirklichkeit,"  in  ZVRW  viii.  [18S9]  406-423. 

■»  See,  furtlier,  for  the  development  of  the  fiqh  and  xixul  al- 
fiqh  and  for  the  practical  importance  of  Muslim  canon  law,  C. 
Snouck  Hureronje,  '  Le  I)roit  musulman,'  in  RHR  xxxvii. 
I1S9S]  2ff.,  174 ff.,  Mekka,  ii.  200ff.,  The  Achehnese.  ii.  269ff., 
and  'L'Arabie  et  les  Indes  neerlandaises,'  in  RIIR  lix.  [1908] 
00-80;  I.  Goldziher,  Vorlesungcn  iiber  den  Islam,  Heidelberg, 


II.  Marriage,  Kjysuip,  law  op  inherit- 
ance, SLAVES. — 5.  Marriage. — (a)  The  marriage 
contract.- — In  ancient  times  in  Arabia  the  husband 
used  to  buy  his  wife  from  her  nearest  kinsman 
{wall,  'nearest').  He  could  give  her  in  marriage 
to  whom  he  liked,  and  he  received  the  dowry, 
M-hich  was  regarded  as  a  sale  price.  B3'  paj'ing 
this  sale  price  the  bridegroom  became  the  owner 
of  the  bride.  In  some  Arabic  Bedawln  tribes  we 
find  these  customs  even  at  the  present  time,  with 
very  little  modification.^ 

In  some  parts  of  Arabia,  however,  the  original 
form  of  marriage  by  sale  and  the  patriarchal 
family  customs  connected  with  it  Nvere  alreadj'  so 
far  modified  in  the  time  of  Muhammad  that  it  was 
customary  to  pay  the  dowry  to  the  bride  herself ; 
and  it  was  regarded  as  objectionable  if  her  wall 
desired  to  keep  this  gift  wholly  or  partly  for  him- 
.self.  So,  according  to  the  Qu'ran  {e.g.  iv.  28),  the 
Muslims  had  to  regard  the  dowry  as  a  '  reward  for 
the  wife,'  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  withhold  it. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  nearest  kinsman  in 
Muhammad's  days  was  entitled  to  give  a  girl 
in  marriage  to  whom  he  liked,  even  against  her 
will.  As  several  women  complained  of  this  to  the 
Prophet,  he  is  said  to  have  issued  a  command  that 
in  future  in  ordinaiy  cases  every  wall  must  ask 
the  agreement  of  the  bride  to  her  marriage. 

No  marriage  is  valid  without  being  preceded  by 
the  making  of  a  proper  marriage  contract  {'aqd 
al-nikdh).  Even  at  the  present  day,  the  wall 
usually  is  the  only  person  entitled  to  make  this 
marriage  contract  with  the  bridegroom. 

The  ^anifites  allow  a  woman  to  make  the 
marriage  contract  herself,  or  to  appoint  a  proper 
person  to  do  so  in  her  name,  if  she  is  of  age  and 
is  not  under  guardianship.  The  Shati'ites,  on  the 
other  hand,  hold  that  neither  a  minor  woman  nor 
even  a  woman  of  full  age  is  entitled  to  do  this ; 
only  her  toall  has  the  right  to  marry  her  to  any 
one ;  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  generally  bound 
to  give  his  co-o]>eration  if  she  desires  it  of  him. 
Malikites,  like  the  ^anifites,  consider  that  the 
woman  who  is  of  age  is  entitled  to  make  her  own 
marriage  contract,  unless  she  belongs  to  a  distin- 
guished family,  or,  in  consequence  of  her  beauty 
or  other  qualities,  is  an  exceptionally  desirable 
match  ;  in  the  latter  case  she  may  be  united  in 
marriage  only  through  her  wall.  The  only  case  in 
which  the  ivall  has  the  right  to  oppose  a  marriage 
is  when  the  woman  desires  to  marry  a  man  who 
is  not  her  '  equal '  (Abu  ^anifah  also  allowed  him 
this  right  if  the  bridegroom  was  unable  or  un- 
willing to  pay  a  suitable  dowry,  but  this  opinion 
was  rejected  by  his  two  pupils,  Abu  Yusuf  and 
Muhammad) ;  for  the  wall  has  to  protect  th.e 
honour  of  the  family.  The  '  equal '  of  a  woman 
is  called  her  ktif. 

The  theories  of  the  various  /f^A-schools  about  the  equality 
(kafd'ah)  disagree.  The  Shafiites  and  Hanifites  pay  special 
attention  to  (1)  birth  :  an  Arab  is  considered  of  greater  distinc- 
tion than  any  non-Arab,  and  among  the  Arabs  the  tribesmen 
of  Muhammad — the  Quraishites — rank  highest,  the  relatives  ot 
the  Prophet  being  the  most  distinguished  ;  (2)  profession  :  the 
yi^^i-books  contain  numerous  regulations  on  this  subject.  The 
profession  of  J'aijih  is  regarded  as  specially  distinguished  ;  if  the 
profession  of  the  bridegroom  is  i  nf  erior  to  that  of  the  father  of  the 
bride,  the  former  is  no  ti(/'  of  the  bride.  No  emancipated  slave 
can  be  considered  as  the  kxif  of  a  Ireewoman,  any  more  than  ;• 
fdniq  is  that  of  a  woman  who  is  'adl.-    On  the  other  hand,  it  ii 


1910,  pp.  35-39,  Die  Zdhiriteii,  and  the  art.  'Fikh"  in  EI  ii.; 
D.  B.  Macdonald,  Development  of  Muslim  Theolo(jy,  Juris- 
prudence,  and  Constitutional  Theory. 

1  J.  L.  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys, 
London,  1831,  i.  263,  272  ;  A.  Musil,  Arabia  Petrcea,  Vienna, 
1908,  iii.  180,  184. 

2  Everybody  that  is  not  'adl  is  ca.Wed.fii sin.  When  a  person  is 
'adl,  it  means  that  no  great  sin  l;as  been  committed  by  him, 
and  that  he  does  not  usually  infringe  the  less  important  regula- 
tions of  canon  law.  Even  although  he  has  infringed  these  less 
important  regulations,  a  person  still  may  be  'adl  if  he  fulfils  the 
greater  part  of  his  other  religious  duties  devoutly.     This  atones 
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wholly  indifferent  for  Ihia  purpose;  wht-tlar  the  brideiirooni  in 
equal  in  wealth  to  the  father  of  the  l.ride  or  not.  In  nialtera 
of  ka/d'ah  the  Malikitea  do  not  judge  acordini;  to  the  oritfin 
or  profession  of  the  bridegroom,  but  exclusively  by  his  conduct 
and  faith.  As  a  rule,  the  various  regulations  of  canon  law 
concerning  the  ka/d'ah  are  of  no  practiail  importance  for  the 
present-day  Muslims.  Marria^'es  which  would  be  considered 
misalliances  according  to  the  theory  of  the  law  very  often  are 
considered  by  the  wife  and  her  u'<tU  as  honourable.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  made  by  the  sayyitU  or  shar'ija,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Prophet.  In  some  countries  (e.g.,  the  Dutch  Indies) 
they  refuse  to  marry  their  daughters  to  men  who  are  not  related 
to  them,  because  of  their  distinguished  origin. 

Tlie  various  JiqhschooXs  ditlor  as  to  the  cases  in 
M'hith  the  wall  has  still  in  Islam  the  rigiit  of  mak- 
ing a  marriage  contract  without  tlie  permission  of 
the  bride. 

The  Shafi'ites  hold  that  the  wall  as  a  rule  has  no  right  to  give 
the  bride  in  marriage  without  her  permission.  A  minor  ;;irl, 
therefore,  cannot  be  given  in  marriage  by  her  wall,  for  she  is 
not  able  to  give  a  valid  permission.  According  to  the  Shafi'ites, 
only  the  father  or,  failin;;  him,  the  paternal  grandfather  is  en- 
titled to  compel  his  daughter  (or  gpranddaughter)  to  a  marriaj,'e, 
if  she  is  still  a  virgin,  whether  she  be  a  minor  or  of  age.  i"or 
this  reason  they  call  the  father  and  the  grandfather  wall  muj- 
bir{i.e.  'compelling' wait)-  Nevertheless  the  doctrine  even  of 
the  Shafi'ites  always  regarded  it  as  commendable  (sunnah)  that 
the  wall  inujbiT  should  ask  the  permission  of  the  bride  before 
giving  her  in  marriage.  Further,  he  is  not  entitled  to  compel 
her  to  marry  if  she  declares  that  she  is  not  a  virgin — this  decla- 
ration is  accepted  as  true  without  further  proof — or  if  there  is 
enmity  either  between  himself  and  the  girl  or  between  the  girl 
and  the  man  with  whom  he  wishes  her  to  join  in  marriage.  The 
wait  mujbir  is  not  entitled  to  give  the  bride  in  marriage  to  any- 
body who  is  not  her  '  equal '  (kvf),  or  who  is  not  able  to  pay  a 
'  sufficient '  dowry  (mahr  al-mithl). 

According  to  the  Hanifites  and  Malikites,  women  under  age 
may  be  given  in  marriage  without  their  permission  ;  this  may 
be  done  by  their  father  or,  failing  him,  by  a  more  distant  kins- 
man on  the  paternal  side.  In  the  latter  case  the  Hanifites 
permit  them  to  demand  dissolution  (Jaskh)  of  their  marriage 
when  they  come  of  age. 

According  to  the  Hanifites,  women  of  full  age  cannot  be 
compelled  to  a  marriage  by  any  one  ;  and,  according  to  the 
Malikites,  they  may  be  compelled  only  by  their  father  (not  by 
the  grandfather)  so  long  as  they  are  still  virgin.  Only  the  father 
is  thus,  according  to  the  Malikite  system,  wall  mujbir. 

The  ivali  must  be  not  only  the  '  nearest '  kins- 
man,^  but  also  an  adult  and  a  free  Muslim  in 
full  possession  of  his  intellectual  powers  and  (at 
least  according  to  the  Shafi'itic  school)  not  &  fusiq. 
If  he  does  not  satisfy  tliese  conditions,  his  right 
passes  to  the  next  kinsman.  If  none  of  the  persons 
just  mentioned  is  qualified  to  become  ivali,  or  if 
there  is  no  kinsman,  or  the  kinsman  unlawfully 
refuses  to  be  xvali,  the  magistrate  (hdkitn)  is  re- 
garded as  the  tvalt  of  the  bride.  According  to 
tradition,  the  Prophet  said:  'The  magistrate  is 
u-all  of  her  who  has  no  taali.'  The_/f(7A-books  do 
not  indicate  which  of  tlie  magistrates  is  then  the 
competent  ivall ;  in  many  Muslim  countries  in  this 
case  the  marriage  contract  is  made  by  the  qucli.  If 
there  is  no  magistrate  living  in  the  place  where 
the  marriage  is  to  be  contracted,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  allowed  to  hand  over  this  function 
to  some  proper  person.  Such  a  man  is  called 
hakam  (which  is  also  the  title  of  an  arbiter  in  a 
lawsuit).  Parties  are  entitled  to  clioose  another 
person  as  hakam  even  if  a  competent  magistrate 
is  living  in  the  place,  but  in  this  case  the  hakam 
who  is  chonen  is  allowed  to  act  as  a  substitute  for 
the  real  magistrate  only  if  he  satisfies  the  condi- 
tions of  a  qCidl  in  everj'  respect. 

The  bridegroom  is  not  generally  represented  by 
a  wall  in  the  making  of  a  marriage  contract — he 
does  it  himself.  The  contract  is  made  by  his  wnll 
only  if  he  lives  under  guardianship  as  a  minor. 
According  to  the  Shafi'ites,  boys  under  age  can  be 
married  only  by  their  wall  mujbir  (their  father 
or  paternal  grandfather),  for  they  are  supposed  to 
be  unfit  to  give  tlieir  permission  for  the  marriage. 
The  ^anilites  and  Malikites,  however,  allow  other 
relatives  also  to  do  this. 

for  his  small  sins.  But,  if  he  confesses  heretic  opinions,  he 
ceases  to  be  'adl. 

1  The  opinions  of  the  different  /('/^-.schools  disagree  as  to  the 
order  in  which  the  kinsmen  of  the  bride  are  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  her  nearest  kinsman  (cf.  §  7  (b)). 
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If  the  bridegroom  lives  under  guardianship  for 
other  reasons  (''.g.,  bankruptcy),  he  can  be  married 
only  by  the  mediation  of  his  guardian. 

By  the  marriage  contract  the  wall  or  other  re- 
presentative of  the  bride  declares  her  to  be  given 
in  marriage  to  the  bridegroom  (this  declaration  is 
called  Ijub,  'the  oiler');  and  the  bridegroom  de- 
clares that  he  takes  her  as  his  wife  (this  declaration 
is  called  qabfil,  '  H'ceptance  '),  and  that  he  will  pay 
her  a  certain  sum  as  dowry.  Ijdb  ami  qabul  must 
follow  each  other  immediately,  as  in  all  other 
contracts. 

According  to  the  Shafi'ites,  in  the  making  of  the  contract  parties 
are  not  allowed  to  modify  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  married 
coujjles.  Either  husband  or  wife,  indued,  is  allowed  to  renounce 
later  on  the  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  law,  but  it 
is  not  permitted  to  bind  oneself  to  this  beforehand  ;  e.g.,  if  the 
man  bound  himself  beforehand  not  to  marry  a  second  wife,  or  if 
the  wife  renounced  her  right  of  being  supported  by  her  husband, 
then  these  conditions  would  be  null  and  void.  In  this  case  the 
marriage  contract  remains  valid,  unless  conditions  were  made 
which  would  be  contrary  to  the  aim  of  a  marriage  {i.e.  not  to 
have  children) ;  in  that  case  both  the  condition  and  the  marriage 
are  considered  void.  In  other  fiqh-schoo\B  these  questions  are 
partly  decided  in  another  way. 

For  the  wall  of  the  bride  it  is  sunnah  to  make  a  speech 
(khu4bah)  when  the  marriage  contract  takes  place.  If  possible, 
this  speech  is  made  in  Arabic,  and  must  glorify  God,  bless  His 
Prophet,  give  pious  admonition,  and  recommend  marriage. 
According  to  the  Shafi'ites  and  the  Hanifites,  the  contract  must 
be  made  in  the  presence  of  trustworthy  witnesses,  who  must 
satisfy  certain  demands  of  the  law.  The  Malikites,  however, 
only  demand  that  the  marriage  shall  not  i>e  kept  secret. 

Assistance  of  a  clergyman  is  not  required  in 
Islam  for  the  making  of  a  marriage  contract,  but 
usually  the  aid  of  a  person  who  has  a  special  know- 
ledge of  the  regulations  concerning  marriage  is 
invoked.  Only  in  this  way  do  Muslims  feel  that 
the  marriage  is  guaranteed  not  to  be  null  and  void. 
Thus  we  Hnd  in  nearly  all  Muslim  countries  persons 
who  make  a  profession  of  assisting  at  the  marriage 
contracts.  In  diti'erent  countries  these  men  are 
called  by  various  names  {e.g.,  murnlik  in  Mecca). ^ 
Sometimes  such  a  person  dictates  to  the  parties  the 
words  that  are  to  be  pronounced  by  them,  but  in 
most  cases  he  appears  e.\clusively  as  a  representa- 
tive (wakil)  of  the  wall  of  the  bride.  Then  he 
need  only  dictate  to  the  bridegroom  the  required 
formulae.  If  the  bridegroom  and  the  wall  of  the 
bride  possess  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  canon  law,  they  may  make  the  marriage 
contract  themselves  without  the  assistance  of  a 
professional  otticiator. 

In  the  art.  Wok.siup  (Muslim)  the  religious  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  marriage  will  be  dealt  with,  such  as  the  walimat 
al-'urs  (i.e.  the  marriage  feast,  which  originally  was  probably  a 
sacrificial  meal). 

It  remains  to  mention  only  that  bride  and  bridegroom  are  not 
allowed  to  contract  a  marriage  if  they  are  in  the  state  of  ilirdiii, 
i.e.  the  state  of  religious  consecration  and  abstinence  which  the 
law  makes  obligatory  for  those  joining  in  the  yearly  pilgrimage 
(h"jj)- 

(b)  The  dovory. — The  dowry  given  by  the  bride- 
groom to  the  bride  has  still  its  old  Arabic  name 
mahr  (cf.  Heb.  mohni-).  V>y  this  word  was  origin- 
ally meant  the  price  which  was  paid  to  the  wall  of 
the  bride.  Another  name  for  the  dowry  is  saddq. 
Because  of  the  general  meaning  of  the  Arab,  verb 
sadaqa  and  its  derivatives,  we  may  assume  that 
the  saddq  was  originallj'  the  amount  deposited 
by  the  bridegroom  as  a  guarantee  of  his  trust- 
worthiness, and  held  by  the  v:all  of  the  bride  if 
the  bridegroom  broke  his  promise.  Later  on  no 
distinction  was  made  between  mahr  and  saddq,  and 
Muslim  scholars  generally'  regard  these  words  as 
synonj'mous  in  every  respect. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  bridegroom  as 
dowiy  depends  on  the  conditions  upon  which  parties 
agree  when  the  marriage  contract  is  made.  There 
are  three  i>ossible  cases.  (1)  There  is  no  londition 
between  parties  as  to  the  amount  of  the  mahr. 
(2)  It  is  expressly  stated  that  the  fixing  of  the 
amount  of  the  present  to  the  bride  is  left  to  the 

1  Cf.  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Mekka,  ii.  161.  Mxtmlik  is  literally 
the  person  who  'makes'  the  bridegroom  'owner'  of  the  bride. 
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pleasure  of  the  bridegroom.  (3)  A  fixed  sum  is 
mentioned.  In  the  first  case  a  bridegroom  is 
obliged  to  give  his  bride  a  mahr  al-mithl,  i.e.  a 
dowry  suitable  to  her  position  and  also  dependent 
on  the  social  position,  descent,  age,  intelligence, 
beauty,  and  other  qualities  of  the  bride,  for  which 
she  may  be  reckoned  as  a  more  or  less  desirable 
match.  The  agreement  by  which  the  mahr  is 
expressly  left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  bridegroom  is 
called  tafwld  ('to  leave  over  to  somebody').  The 
wall  of  the  bride  can  leave  the  fixing  of  the  amount 
of  the  dowry  to  the  bridegroom  only  if  the  bride 
has  expressly  empowered  him  to  do  so,  and  she 
may  do  this  only  if  she  is  of  age  and  has  the  free 
disposal  of  her  fortune.  In  the  third  case  the 
amount  of  the  dowry  is  precisely  stated  in  the 
contract.  Then  the  dowry  is  called  mahr  musamnid. 
According  to  the  Shafi'ites,  it  is  sunnah  to  fix  the  amount  of 
the  dowry  in  this  way,  the  parties  not  being  bound  by  legal 
regulations  concerning  the  amount,  except  that  it  is  nenessarj- 
that  the  amount  of  dowry  desired  b3'  the  ivall  rmijbir  of  the 
bride  be  at  least  equal  to  a  mahr  al-mithl.  The  Hanifites  and 
Malikites  hold  that  the  dowry  must  always  represent  a  certain 
minimum  value.  They  disagree,  however,  as  to  the  exact 
amount  of  this  minimum.  The  Hanifites  say  that  it  is  not 
allowed  to  give  less  than  a  golden  dinar  or  10  silver  dirhdms. 
The  Malikites  hold  that  the  minimum  is  one  quarter  of  a  golden 
dinar  or  3  silver  dir/ifim-s  (cf.  the  same  difference  between  these 
two  Jiqh-schools  where  the  minimum  value  of  stolen  propertj' 
is  concerned,  as  discussed  in  art.  Crimes  and  Punishments 
[Muhammadan],  §  5  (3)). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the  dowry  at  the  time 
when  the  marriage  contract  is  made.  Usually  only 
a  portion  {e.g.,  the  half)  of  the  mahr  is  paid  before 
the  marriage  ;  but  the  customs  vary  in  different 
lands.  The  remainder  is  paid  later  in  case  of 
divorce  or  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  couple. 
According  to  the  Shafi'ites,  it  is  usual  to  pay  to 
the  bride  before  the  marriage  two-thirds  or  at  least 
half  of  the  dowry. 

This  custom  of  paying  only  a  part  of  the  dowry 
before  the  marriage  probably  dates  back  to  the 
pre-Islamic  period.  We  may  assume  that  the 
original  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  loss  of  all 
connexion  between  the  wife  and  her  family.  In 
many  countries  in  which  the  custom  of  buying  a 
wife  exists,  if  she  is  ill-treated  by  her  husband, 
the  relatives  of  the  wife  do  not  lose  the  right  to 
protect  her  until  the  full  dowry  is  paid.^ 

The  bridegroom  has  to  paj'  half  the  dowry  to  the  bride  as 
damages  if  he  breaks  the  marriage  contract  by  afterwards 
refusing  to  take  her  as  his  wife.  If  the  amount  of  the  dowry 
was  expressly  left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  bridegroom  by  means 
of  taftvi4,  he  is  obliged,  according  to  the  Sh.afi'ites  and  the 
Hanifites,  to  give  a  '  present '  as  compensation  to  the  rejected 
bride.  This  present  is  called  mut'ah  because  of  the  name  given 
to  this  compensation  in  Qur'an,  ii.  237-238.  The  Malikites  also 
hold  that  this  '  present '  of  the  bridegroom  is  not  obligatory, 
but  they  regard  it  as  sunnah  for  the  bridegroom. 

(c)  The  lawful  obstacles  to  marriage. — The  prin- 
cipal circumstances  which  can  prevent  the  con- 
traction of  a  marriage  are  the  following  five. 

( 1 )  An  already  existing  marriage.  A  free  Muslim 
may  not  contract  a  new  marriage  so  long  as  he  has 
already  four  wives ;  a  woman  may  be  married  to 
only  one  man  at  once.  Polygamy  is  permitted  in 
Islam  only  within  these  limits  ;  it  existed  in  Arabia 
from  antiquity  and  was  not  done  away  with  by  the 
Prophet.  In  Qur'an,  iv.  3,  in  which  believers  who 
had  embezzled  the  property  of  orphans  entrusted 
to  them  were  enjoined  to  live  in  a  simple  manner, 
the  following  words  are  found  : 

'  If  ye  fear  that  ye  will  be  unable  to  give  the  orphans  what  is 
theirs,  marry  so  many  wives  as  is  good  for  you — two,  three,  or 
four ;  and  if  ye  still  fear  (in  spite  of  this)  that  ye  will  be  unable 
to  act  suitably,  marry  onl.v  one  wife  or  take  slaves :  that  is 
better,  that  ye  be  not  inclined  to  evil.' 

These  words  were  interpreted  by  the  later  Muslim 
faqihs  in  the  sense  that  no  Muslim  may  possess 

1  The  following  example  shows  that  this  view  was  not  entirely 
unknown  even  to  the  Muslim  scholars  :  if  a  man  leaves  his 
native  town  and  goes  elsewhere,  according  to  Abu  Hanifah 
he  may  take  his  wife  with  him  only  if  he  has  paid  her  the  whole 
of  the  mahr. 


more  than  four  wives  at  once.  And  there  was  a 
tradition  that  the  Prophet  had  expressly  authorized 
this  interpretation.  It  was,  indeed,  known  from 
tradition  that  Muhammad  himself  had  more  than 
four  wives  at  once,  but  men  explained  this  later  as 
one  of  the  special  privileges  which  God  had  given 
only  to  His  messenger. 

(2)  Too  close  relationship.  A  Muslim  is  forbidden 
to  marry  his  female  relatives  in  the  direct  line 
(ascending  and  descending),  his  sisters  and  the 
female  descendants  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
his  aunts  and  great-aunts  on  both  the  paternal  and 
maternal  sides.  A  relative  (man  or  woman)  whom 
it  is  forbidden  to  marry  is  called  mahram  ;  e.g.,  a 
man  is  his  daughter's  inahram.  Ilelationship-in- 
law  (the  relation  between  a  married  person  and  the 
relatives  of  his  or  her  consort  in  consequence  of 
marriage)  is  an  obstacle  to  marriage.  A  Muslim 
may  not  marry  his  female  relatious-in-law  in  the 
direct  (ascending  and  descending)  line — e.g.,  his 
mother-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  step-daughter,  etc. 
— nor  can  he  have  two  sisters  or  an  aunt  and  niece 
as  wives  at  the  same  time.  In  the  fourth  place, 
foster-relationship  is  also  a  hindrance  to  marriage, 
on  the  ground  of  Qur'an,  iv.  27. 

No  one  may  marry  either  a  woman  who  has  suckled  him  or 
his  foster  sisters  (i.e.  women  who  have  been  suckled  by  the 
same  woman  as  suckled  him).  Foster-relationship  is  held  to 
exist  between  a  man  and  all  his  descendants  on  the  one  side 
and  the  woman  who  has  suckled  him,  all  her  relations  (either 
blood-kin  or  foster-kin),  her  husband,  and  all  his  relations 
(both  blood-kin  and  foster-kin)  on  the  other  side.  This  foster- 
relationship,  on  the  ground  of  a  decision  of  the  Prophet,  is  an 
obstacle  to  marriage  within  the  same  degree  of  relationship  as 
with  blood-relations.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  foster- 
relationship  (a)  between  the  woman  who  suckled  the  child  and 
the  ancestors  or  side-relations  of  that  child  ;  or  (6)  between  the 
child  and  the  ancestors  or  side-relations  of  children  who  were 
suckled  by  the  same  woman. 

These  regulations  concerning  the  obstacles  to  marriage  caused 
by  kinship  are  in  general  deduced  from  Qur'an,  iv.  26-27  (cf. 
also  xxxiii.  49  and  xxiv.  30-31).  The  ordinances  made  in  these 
two  verses  of  the  Qur'an  were  at  least  partlj'  new  to  the 
Muslims,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  words  found  at  the  end  of 
Qur'an,  iv.  27,  in  which  permission  is  expressly  given  to  regard 
as  lawful  the  marriages  which  had  been  previously  contracted 
contrary  to  these  restrictions. 

(3)  Difierence  of  religion.  In  Qur'an,  ii.  220-221, 
it  is  forbidden  for  Muslims  to  contract  a  marriage 
with  unbelievers.  To  that  prohibition  there  were 
originally  no  exceptions : 

'  Marry  no  heathen  women  before  they  have  become  believers  ; 
a  believing  slave  is  better  than  an  unbelieving  free  woman,  even 
though  she  please  .vou.  Give  also  your  female  relations  in 
marriage  to  no  unbelievers  before  they  have  become  believers  ; 
a  believing  slave  is  better  than  an  unbelieving  free  man,  even 
though  he  please  you.  They  (the  unbelievers)  take  you  to  hell, 
but  God  takes  you  to  paradise  and  forgiveness.' 

Later  on,  one  exception  Avas  admitted,  and 
Muslim  men  were  allowed  to  marry  women  who 
belonged  to  a  so-called  people  '  of  the  book  '  (ahl  al- 
kitdb).  By  the  ahl  al-kitdb  must  be  understood 
people,  such  as  Jews  and  Christians,  to  whom, 
according  to  ]\Iuhammad's  view,  the  same  religion 
had  previously  been  announced  as  he  made  known 
to  his  own  people,  the  Arabians. 

See  Qur'an,  v.  7  :  '  Now  are  all  free  women  permitted  to  you, 
both  among  the  Muslims  and  among  those  who  have  received 
sacred  books  before  you.' 

In  distinction  from  the  other  fiqh-schoo\s,  the  Shafi'ites  regard 
marriage  of  women  of  the  ahl  al-kitdb  as  permitted  only  if  these 
ahl  al-kitdb  had  accepted  their  religion  before  the  Qur'an  was 
revealed,  and  also  had  not  corrupted  it.  So,  according  to  the 
Shafi'ites.  a  Muslim  may  not  marry  an  English  woman,  because 
the  English,  though  they  belong  to  the  ahl  al-kitdb,  accepted 
Christianity  after  Muhammad's  time. 

(4)  A  man  and  woman  who  are  separated  from 
each  other  cannot  as  a  rule  contract  a  new  marriage 
with  each  other  if  the  former  marriage  was  dis- 
solved either  because  the  man  had  three  times 
repudiated  his  wife,  or  because  he  had  accused  her 
of  adultery  by  means  of  tlie  li'dn  (the  swearing  of 
a  solemn  oath).  A.s  to  these  two  cases  see  §  6  (a) 
and  (b),  in  which  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
are  also  discussed. 

(5)  Women  may  not  contract  a  new  marriage 
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within  a  certain  period  after  the  dissolution  of  a 
former  one.     This    period    is    called    "uldnlt,    i.e. 

Froperly  'the  iiuiuber '  (viz.  the  number  of  days), 
f  the  marriai^e  was  dissolved  by  tiie  decease  of 
the  husband,  accordinjj  to  Quran,  ii.  234,  the  wife 
must  wait  four  months  and  ten  days.  A  similar 
period  of  mourning  after  the  deatli  of  the  liusband 
existed  among  the  Arabians  in  the  heathen  period  ; 
but  it  was  then  customary,  at  least  in  some 
Arabian  tribes,  for  the  widow  to  seclude  herself  in 
a  small  tent  for  a  full  year  after  the  death  of  her 
husband ;  during  this  time  she  might  not  purify 
lierself.'  The  ' iddnh  after  divorce  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  j)robably  first  introduced  by  Muham- 
mad. According  to  Qur'an,  Ixv.  4,  the  wife  maj' 
not  marry  again  within  the  limit  of  three  qxnV,  if 
her  marriage  was  dissolved  by  divorce.  According 
to  Abu  I.Ianifah,  qunV  must  be  taken  to  mean 
menstruation;  accordingtotheShafi'ites,  Malikites, 
and  others,  it  is  the  period  of  a  woman's  cleanness 
between  the  periods  of  menstruation.  If  the 
woman  has  no  menstruation,  the' iddah  is  reckoned 
at  tliree  months.  When  a  w  oman  is  pregnant  at 
the  dissolution  of  her  marriage,  she  may  in  no  case 
marry  again  before  her  confinement. 

Dill'erence  in  position  is,  as  a  rule,  no  obstacle  to 
the  contraction  of  a  marriage,  since  it  is  in  no  case 
regarded  as  scandalous  for  the  bridegroom  to  many 
a  woman  of  lower  rank  ;  and  even  a  woman  may 
contract  a  valid  marriage  with  a  man  who  is  not 
her  tiif,  if  neither  her  wall  nor  she  herself  has 
any  objection. 

Youth  is  usually  no  hindrance  according  to 
Muslim  law.  Child-marriages  were  not  forbidden 
in  Muhammad's  day,  and  even  the  Prophet  married 
'Ai-shah,  the  daughter  of  Abu  Bakr,  when  she  was 
only  six  years  old.  But,  according  to  the  Shafi'ites, 
only  the  ivali  miijbir  (the  father,  or,  failing  him, 
the  paternal  grandfather)  is  qualihed  to  give  his 
children  (or  grandchildren)  in  marriage  before  their 
majority.  According  to  the  other  fiqh-schoois, 
more  distant  relations  have  the  same  right  if  the 
ancestors  of  the  children  under  age  are  deceased. 
Children  under  age,  therefore,  cannot  marry, 
according  to  the  ShaH'ites,  if  they  have  no  father 
or  grandfather.  See,  however,  §  2  (at  the  end)  as 
to  the  taql'id  which  is  applied  in  such  a  case. 

(d)  Mutual  rights  and  duties  of  married  people 
during  marriage;  Ud'  and zihdr. — No  community 
of  goods  between  the  married  couple  is  brought 
int(j  existence  by  marriage.  Each  keeps  the  owner- 
ship of  that  which  was  ])Ossessed  at  marriage,  and 
of  that  obtained  during  marriage  by  labour,  endow- 
ment, inheritance,  or  in  any  other  way.  The  wife 
keeps  the  right,  during  her  married  life,  of  disposing 
of  her  possessions  and  of  making  contracts.  She 
does  not  in  that  respect  come  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  husband.  The  husband  is  obliged  to 
support  his  wife  according  to  her  position,  and  to 
give  her  food  as  well  as  clothing,  residence,  and 
service  consistently  with  the  appropriate  customs. 
This  legal  and  obligatory  support  is  called  nafaqah. 
If  the  husband  is  not  able  to  give  the  legal  support 
to  his  wife,  she  is  entitled  to  demand  divorce 
(faskh),  but  in  that  case  she  has  to  prove  that  her 
Imsband  is  really  not  able  to  give  her  nafaqah.  If 
the  husband  is  able  to  support  her,  but  refuses  to 
do  so,  the  judge  must  try  to  induce  the  husV>and  to 
fulfil  his  duty,  if  the  wife  requires  him  to  do  so. 

A  husband  who  is  mamed  to  more  than  one  wife 
must  not  spend  more  time  in  the  rooms  of  one  wife 
than  in  those  of  another.  The  husband  is  also 
particularly  forbidden  in  the  law-books  to  swear  an 
oath  to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse.  The 
taking  of  such  a  vow  of  abstinence  was  called  iUV 
('  to  swear').     In  the  pre-Islamic  period  the  Arabs 

1  Cf.  J.  Wellhausen,  '  Die  Ehe  bei  den  Arabem,"  in  GGN,  1893, 
pp.  454-456. 


regarded  this  Ud"  as  a  kind  of  divorce,  by  which, 
however,  the  marriaf;e  was  not  fully  dissolved. 
Although  the  woman  was  thus  neglected,  she  C(iuld 
not  contract  a  new  marriage  before  her  husband 
had  delinitely  repudiated  her,  and  this  he  generally 
refused  to  do  before  he  had  been  paid  a  certain  sum 
as  ransom. 

This  Ud'  w.Tfl  forbidden  in  Qur'an,  ii.  226  f.  Any  one  who  had 
taken  such  a  vow  of  abstinence  was  for  the  future  obli(;<*d  to 
repuiliate  his  wife  after  the  expiration  of  four  months,  if  lie 
was  then  still  unreconciled  to  her.  According  to  the  Manifites, 
after  the  expiration  of  four  months  the  marriage  is  ipso /acta 
legally  dissolved  if  no  reconciliation  has  taken  place ;  but, 
a<x'or(ling  to  the  Shafi'itca  and  Malikites,  it  must  in  this  case 
be  dissolved  by  the  Ixdkiin  if  the  man  refuses  to  repudiate  his 
wife  of  his  own  accord.  If  the  husband  desires  to  be  reconciled 
again  with  his  wife,  he  is,  according  to  the  unaninio'is  opinion 
of  Muslim  scholars,  oliliged  to  make  a  'guilt-olIering'(Aa^ura/i, 
lit.  '  that  which  covers  the  sin  ')  liecause  he  has  broker  his  vow. 
The  legal  regulations  concerning  the  Ud'  are  applii-able  only  if 
the  husband  has  vowed  to  abstain  from  conjugal  relations  with 
his  wife  for  longer  than  four  months. 

Another  vow  of  abstinence  was  the  zihdr  (from 
zahr,  'back').  In  this  case  the  husband  declared 
that  '  his  wife  should  be  to  him  even  (untouched) 
as  the  back  of  his  mother.'  This  was  apjiarently 
a  customarj'  vow  of  abstinence  by  the  heathen 
Arabs,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  also 
taken  by  some  Muslims  in  the  month  of  fasting, 
when  they  proposed  to  abstain  from  conjugal  rela- 
tions with  their  wives.  Tiiis  vow  was  expre.ssly 
condemned  in  Qur'an,  Iviii.  1-5. 

Ajiparently  the  original  meaning  of  this  revelation  was  that 
every  Muslim  who  'turned  again'  to  this  heathen  custom 
should  have  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  (kaffdrah),  consisting  of 
the  emancipation  of  a  Muslim  slave,  fastiiiu  for  two  successive 
months,  or  the  feeding  of  sixty  poor  persons,  before  he  was 
again  permitted  to  have  intercourse  with  his  wife.  The  Muslim 
faq'ths,  however,  have  explained  these  verses  of  the  Qur'an  in  an- 
other sense. 1  According  to  the  Shafi'ites,  the  husband  is  legally 
bound  to  this  kaffdrah  unless  he  repudiates  his  wife  iininedi- 
ately  after  pronouncing  the  ^ihdr.  '  If  he  does  not  do  this  at 
once,'  they  say,  'then  he  "turns  back,"'  i.e.  breaks  his  vow  of 
abstinence,  and  must  thus  give  the  kaffdrah.  According  to  the 
other yi^Aschoola,  he  breaks  his  promise  onlj'  if  he  actually 
behaves  contrary  to  his  vow,  and  is  only  then  oblige<l  to  give 
the  kaffdrah.  Thus  these  also  explain  '  turn  back '  in  the  sense 
of  changing  opinion  and  breaking  the  vow  of  abstinence. 
Both  the  lid'  and  the  zihdr  soon  became  obsolete  in 
Islam. 

If  the  husband  fulfils  his  duties,  he  has  the  right 
to  demand  obedience  from  his  wife,  and  is  even 
entitled  to  chastise  her  if  she  is  unwilling  (ndshiz) ; 
in  this  Cease  she  loses  her  right  to  nafcqah. 

Husband  and  wife,  according  to  the  Shafi'ites, 
can  make  no  change  in  their  mutual  rights  and 
duties  as  established  in  canon  law.  Any  agreement 
of  that  nature  which  they  may  make  in  the  mar- 
riage contract  has  no  binding  power.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  usual,  in  some  Muslim  lands,  even  among  the 
Shafi'ites,  for  the  husband  to  undertake  certain 
exceptional  obligations  with  regard  to  his  wife,  to 
which  he  is  not  bound  bv  the  law.  He  promises, 
e.g.,  not  to  take  a  second  wife,  though  he  has  the 
right  to  do  so.  In  order  to  give  a  binding  force  to 
such  promises  the  bridegroom,  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  contract,  pronounces 
a  repudiation  of  his  wife  conditional  on  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  his  vows.  He  declares,  after  making 
the  marriage  contract  :  '  If  I  take  a  second  wife 
[or  'if  I  neglect  my  wife  and  give  her  no  nnfaqnh,' 
etc.],  then  is  she  repudiated  by  me.'  This  custcjm 
is  called  tdllq  (lit.  'to  hang  uj)'  the  divorce  to  a 
condition). 

By  this  ta'llq  various  rights  may  be  guaranteed 
to  tlie  wife  which  the  law  does  not  give  her,  and 
she  may  gain  in  this  'svay  a  much  better  position. 
If  she  is  ill-treated  or  neglected  by  her  husband, 
or  if  he  acts  in  other  respects  contrary  to  his  pro- 
mises, the  marriage  is  ipso  facto  dissolved,  and 
the  wife  may,  if  she  wishes,  marry  another  hus- 
band. This  tdllq  is  customary  especially  in  the 
Dutch  Indies.  Only  -vshen  the  bridegrooin  is  of 
high  distinction  or  a  pious  man,  so  that  it  is  im- 
1  Cf.  I.  Goldziher,  Die  Z&hiriten,  pp.  52-54. 
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possible   to  imagine   that  lie  will  treat  his   wife 
otherwise  t'lan  well,  is  the  ta'llq  not  applied.^ 

6.  Divorce.— (a)  Repudiation  (taldq). — According 
to  Muslim  canon  law,  marriage  may  be  dissolved 
by  divorce  in  four  ways,  besides  by  the  death  of 
one  of  the  parties  or  their  apostasy  from  Islam. 
The  common  form  of  divorce  is  the  repudiation 
{taldq)  pronounced  by  the  husband.  Among  the 
old  Arabians  the  husband  thus  renounced  his  rights 
over  his  wife,  who  could  return  to  her  relatives  and 
contract  a  new  marriage  with  another  husband. 
Her  marriage  was  immediately  dissolved  by  the 
taldq,  the  ellect  of  which  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  'atdq,  or  emancipation  of  slaves.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  law  of  Islam,  the  wife  might  not 
marry  again  during  a  certain  period  {'idclah ;  cf. 
§  5  (c)  (5))  a'ffcer  the  repudiation.  During  the  'iddah 
it  had  to  be  seen  whether  she  was  pregnant,  in 
which  case  her  former  husband  would  have  the 
right  of  claiming  the  child.  Further,  the  husband 
gained  the  right  of  reconciling  himself  with  his 
wife  during  the  'iddah,  and  of  revoking  the  taldq. 
The  revocation  of  the  repudiation  is  called  r^iju 
(also  rifah  or  raj' ah). 

According  to  Muslim  ti-adition,  this  new  right  of 
the  revocation  of  the  taldq  was  at  first  abused.  It 
was  evidently  given  to  the  husband  in  order  to  put 
him  in  a  position  to  retrieve  his  fault  if  he  had 
repudiated  his  wife  in  a  fit  of  passion  ;  but  a  wife 
complained  to  the  Prophet  of  her  husband,  who 
repeatedly  repudiated  her  and  as  often  revoked  his 
repudiation  before  the  expiration  of  the  'iddah. 
By  this  means  the  woman  was  practically  repudi- 
ated, but  could  not  contract  a  new  marriage  with 
another  husband.  Obviously  her  husband  was 
trying  in  this  way  to  compel  her  to  ransom  herself 
by  paying  back  the  dowry  that  she  had  formerly 
received  from  him.  The  Prophet  forbade  this 
practice  in  Qur'an,  ii.  231  : 

'  When  you  have  repudiated  your  wife  and  ehe  has  waited  her 
time,  keep  her  with  you  and  treat  her  well,  otherwise  let  her 
go  free,  but  do  not  take  her  back  with  evil  intent.  He  who 
does  that  sina.  Yet  do  not  mock  the  words  of  Allah.' 
Moreover,  the  right  of  revoking  the  taldq  was  now 
limited  in  Qur'an,  ii.  229  f.  : 

'If  the  talaq  has  twice  (taken  place,  then  it  may  only)  be 
revoked  with  good  intentions,  or  you  must  let  go  (your  wife) 
with  kindness,  (for)  it  is  not  permissible  to  take  back  from  her 
that  which  you  have  (formerly)  given  her  .  .  .  but  if  the  hus- 
band repudiates  his  wife  (once  more),  then  she  is  no  longer 
lawful  for  him.' 

On  the  ground  of  these  verses  of  the  Qur'an,  a 
husband  may  repudiate  his  wife  only  three  times. 
After  each  taldq  an  '«Wa/t-period  begins,  during 
which  the  wife  may  not  marry  again.  During  the 
'iddah  after  the  first  and  second  repudiations  the 
marriage  is  not  yet  dissolved.  If,  e.g.,  the  hus- 
band is  married  to  four  wives  and  repudiates  one 
of  them,  he  may  not  during  the  period  of  'iddah 
marry  another  woman  ;  but,  if  either  the  husband 
or  wife  dies  during  this  period,  the  survivor  shares 
in  the  inheritance.  Moreover,  the  husband  is 
entitled  to  revoke  his  repudiation  during  this 
period.  If  he  allows  the  term  to  expire,  the 
marriage  is  then  dissolved.  The  divorced  parties 
may  contract  a  new  marriage  with  each  other  if 
they  both  wish  it ;  but  in  this  case  a  new  marriage 
contract  must  be  made  and  a  dowry  again  paid  by 
the  husband. 

After  the  third  taldq,  however,  the  marriage  is 
immediately  dissolved.  An  ' iddah-])erioA  also  fol- 
lows the  third  repudiation,  during  which  the  wife 
rnay  not  marry  again  ;  but  the  man  has  no  further 
right  to  revoke  his  repudiation,  and  the  divorced 
pair  cannot  ever  contract  a  new  marriage  with 
each  other. 

To  the  last  rule  there  is  one  exception  based  on  the  Qur'an 
Itself.  A  woman  at  Medina  who  was  three  times  repudiated  by 
her  husband  and  afterwards  married  to  another  man  wished 


1  Cf.  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  The  Achehnese,  i.  348  ff. 


afterwards  to  marry  her  first  husband  again.  V)'hen  she  ex- 
plained her  wisli  to  the  Prophet,  he  declared  that  this  was 
impossible,  even  if  she  were  repudiated  by  her  second  husband; 
later  on,  however,  he  took  pity  on  her,  and  altered  the  regula- 
tion quoted  above  from  Qur'an",  ii.  229 f.  After  the  words  'after 
the  third  talaq  tlie  woman  is  no  longer  permitted  to  him,'  the 
following  regulation  was  added  :  '  Unless  the  woman  afterwards 
married  another  husband  and  was  also  repudiated  by  him ;  in 
such  a  case  it  is  no  sin  for  them  both  (kc.  the  wife  and  her  first 
husband)  to  return  to  each  other,  if  they  think  that  they  will  in 
future  be  able  to  observe  the  commandments  of  Allah.' 

On  the  ground  of  this  regulation,  the  law  allows 
married  people  to  contract  a  new  marriage  with 
each  other  even  after  the  third  taldq,  if  the  wife 
has  in  the  meantime  married  another  husband  and 
been  repudiated  by  him.  In  Muslim  countries 
repudiation  is  very  often  pronounced  three  times 
for  insignificant  reasons,  and  the  divorced  persons 
often  desire  to  be  joined  together  again.  In  order 
to  make  this  possible,  the  wife  contrives  to  contract 
a  mock-marriage  with  another  husband,  who  is 
ready  to  repudiate  her  immediately  after  the 
marriage.  He  who  declares  himself  willing  to  do 
this  is  called  muhallil  (because  he  makes  the  wife 
by  this  mock-marriage  once  more  haldl,  i.e.  per- 
missible for  her  first  husband).  Such  a  mock- 
marriage  may  be  employed  only  twice,  for,  if  the 
husband  has  three  times  pronounced  the  thrice- 
repeated  taldq,  he  cannot  again  contract  a  new 
marriage  with  his  repudiated  Avife. 

(6)  Other  forms  of  divorce. — Besides  taldq  there 
are  three  other  ways  in  which  marriage  may  be 
dissolved:  khul',faskh,  and /i'a?i.  After  each  of 
these,  a  period  of  'iddah  begins  for  the  woman  in 
which  she  niay  not  marry  again.  During  this 
time  she  is  entitled  to  nafaqah,  if  she  has  not 
neglected  her  duties  towards  her  husband. 

(1)  Khul'  was  customary  in  ancient  times  among 
the  Arabs.  Generally  speaking,  it  consisted  in 
the  ransom  of  the  wife  by  her  relatives,  usually 
for  a  sum  of  money  proportionate  to  that  which 
they  had  received  from  the  bridegroom  as  inahr  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage.  In  consideration  of  this 
sum,  the  husband  was  induced  to  renounce  his 
wife  and  leave  her  free  to  marry  another  husband. 
Khid'  means  literally  '  to  put  off".'  The  use  of 
khid'  in  this  context  is  derived  from  the  symbolic 
act  (the  throwing  away  of  a  cloak,  a  shoe,  or  a 
similar  piece  of  clothing)  by  which  the  husband 
shows  that  he  renounced  his  claim  on  his  wife.^ 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  Prophet 
originally  forbade  the  husband  to  receive  back  his 
wife's  dowrj"^  at  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  as  this 
custom  often  gave  rise  to  the  deliberate  neglect 
and  otherwise  vexatious  treatment  of  the  wife 
(see  the  words  of  Qur'an,  ii.  229,  quoted  above  ;  cf. 
also  iv.  24-25).  But  later  on  the  ancient  custom 
of  khid'  was  again  permitted. 

The  reason  of  this  was  the  request  of  a  woman  at  Medina,  who 
declared  that  she  had  such  an  aversion  to  her  husband  that  she 
no  longer  wished  to  stay  with  him.  She  asked  permission  to 
buy  her  freedom  in  order  to  be  released  from  her  husband,  and 
the  following  addition  was  then  made  to  the  words  of  Qur'an, 
ii.  229:  'It  is  not  lawful  for  you  to  take  back  anything  which 
you  have  given  to  your  wives,  except  if  you  are  afraid  that  jou 
will  transgress  the  laws  of  Allah  ;  when  you  are  afraid  of  this, 
then  is  (the  ransom)  with  which  the  wife  redeems  herself 
no  sin  for  either  (of  the  married  couple),  that  is  the  law  of 
Allah,'  etc. 

On  the  authority  of  these  words  the  khuV  re- 
mained even  in  Islam  a  legal  method  of  divorce. 
The  wife  by  this  means  buys  her  repudiation  ;  her 
husband  can  never  revoke  it.  If  the  husband  and 
wife  both  wish  it,  they  may  again  join  in  mar- 
riage. 

(2)  Faskh  is  the  annulment  of  marriage  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  magistrates.  According  to  the 
^anifites,  a  minor  who  has  been  given  in  marriage, 
not  by  her  father  or  grandfather,  but  by  a  more 
distant  relative,  may  demand  dissolution  of  this 

1  Cf.  Ru  4''f-,  and  J.  L.  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins 
and  Wahabys,  i.  113. 
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marriage  on  the  attainment  of  her  majority  (see 
§  5  («)).  Other  reasons  for  the  faslch  may  he  found 
in  certain  diseases  or  bodily  inlirmities  mentioned 
in  the  .;?'7A -books.  This  method  of  divorce  is  pos- 
sible also  when,  after  the  comiiletion  of  the  mar- 
riaj^e,  it  appears  that  the  bride  or  bride;j;rooui  iloes 
not  fuHil  certain  qualiiications  (e.r/.,  with  re^'ard  to 
birth,  position,  virginity,  etc.)  which  had  been 
expressly  insisted  on  as  conditions  at  the  making 
of  the  marriage  contract.  Ac(;ording  to  the 
Shuli'ites,  a  wife  may  also  demand  fa.s/ch  if  she 
proves  that  her  husband  is  not  able  to  give  her 
lawful  maintenance  (naf.iqah).  In  these  cases  the 
sentence  of  dissolution  of  marriage  is  pronounced 
by  the  magistrate  at  the  request  of  the  parties. 

(3)  The  dissolution  of  marriage  by  means  of 
li'dn  ('imprecation  ')  is  based  on  Qur'an,  xxiv.  6-9. 
As  a  rule,  any  one  who  accuses  a  free  Muslim 
woman  of  fornication,  without  being  able  to  prove 
his  accusation,  is  punished  by  scourging.  If,  how- 
ever, a  husband  suspects  his  own  wife  of  infidelity, 
the  law  allows  him  to  accuse  her  of  adultery  without 
any  further  proof,  and  to  contest  the  legitimacy  of 
her  child,  but  he  must  do  so  by  means  of  the  li'dn, 
invoking  Allah  in  liie  manner  prescribed  in  Qur'an, 
xxiv.  6-9 : 

'Those  who  accuse  their  wives  of  inf:(ielity  and  have  no  other 
witnesses  than  themselves  must  invoke  Allah  four  times  as  a 
witness  that  they  have  spoken  the  truth,  and  a  fifth  time,  callin<r 
down  His  curse  on  themselves  if  they  have  lied.  The  wife  may 
avert  the  punishment  (for  adultery)  if  she  swears  by  Allah  four 
times  that  her  husband  has  lied,  and  a  lifth  time,  declaring  that 
God's  wrath  may  fall  upon  her  if  her  husband  has  spoken  the 
truth." 

If  a  husband,  after  accusing  his  wife  of  adultery, 
refuses  to  j)ronounce  the  li'dn,  he  must  be  scourged 
for  slander  if  he  cannot  produce  v.itnesses  ;  but  the 
Ilaniiites  consider  that  the  husband  ought  to  be 
imprisoned  until  he  pronounces  the  li'un  or  admits 
that  he  has  lied.  According  to  the  Shaft' ites  and 
the  ^lalikites,  not  only  is  the  marriage  legallj' 
dissolved  by  the  li'dn,  but  the  married  couple  may 
never  marry  each  other  again.  According  to  the 
^anifites,  even  after  the  li'dn  the  marriage  must 
still  be  dissolved  liy  a  decision  of  the  magistrate, 
and  the  reunion  of  the  parties  is  permitted  if  the 
husband  has  afterwards  revoked  his  accusation  and 
been  scourged  for  his  .slanderous  imputation. 

7.  Relationship,  and  the  rights  and  duties 
based  on  it.^(«)  The  relation  bcttcecn  a  child  and 
his  parents. — In  ancient  Arabia,  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  marriage  by  sale,  the  husband  (ba'al, 
lit.  'master,'  of  the  woman)  was  regarded  as  the 
father  of  all  children  borne  by  his  wife  during  the 
marriage,  even  if  he  did  not  beget  them.  Thus  he 
was  also  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  children 
borne  by  his  wife  if  he  had  married  a  pregnant 
woman,  or  if  he  had  given  up  his  wife  for  a  certain 
time  to  another  man  in  order  to  rai.se  up  noble 
children  from  her.^ 

In  Islam  this  rule  was  altered.  According  to 
Muslim  canon  law,  only  tlie  man  who  has  begotten 
the  children  in  a  legal  marriage  is  regarded  as 
their  father  ;  a  woman  must  wait  for  the  expiration 
of  the  'wWrr/t-period,  if  she  wishes  to  marry  another 
husband  after  the  dissolution  of  her  marriage,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  she  is  pregnant. 
If  she  is,  she  may  marry  again  only  after  her 
confinement,  and  the  tirst  husband  is  regarded  as 
the  father  of  the  cltildren  born  during  the  'iddah. 
Thus  in  Islam  the  lirst  and  .second  husbands  cannot 
quarrel  about  the  children  born  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  ;  such  quarrels  were  very  common 
in  the  pre-Islamic  period.^ 

Muslim  canon  law  generally  recognizes  a  child 

born  in  wedlock  as  begotten  by  the  husband  and 

1  For  further  particulars  about  this  so-called  nikah  al-istibrjd' 
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thus  as  legitinuite  when  the  birth  takes  place  not 
earlier  than  six  months  after  the  consummation  of 
marriage.  A  child  born  within  a  certain  period 
after  the  dissolution  of  marriage  (whetlicr  bydivorce 
or  through  the  death  of  the  husband)  is  also  regarded 
as  legitimate.  Acconling  to  tiie  yanilites,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  pregnancy  may  last  two  years  if 
it  appears  that  the  mother  haa  no  menstruation 
during  that  time.  According  to  the  Mialiites  and 
the  Malikites,  pregnancy  may  even  last  much 
longer  (four  or  seven  years),  and  thus  a  child  born 
.so  long  after  tiie  di.ss(dution  of  the  marriage  may 
still  pass  as  legitimate.  Further,  the  children 
which  the  master  begets  from  his  slaves  are  re- 
garded as  legitimate  oH'sijring,  and  are  placed  on 
a  complete  equality  with  those  begotten  in  lawful 
marriage  (see  §  9  (a)).  "When  it  appears  tiiat  a 
marriage  is  invalid,  or  that  any  one  has  been 
wrong  in  thinking  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a 
slave,  the  children  are,  neverthele.%3,  regarded  as 
legitimate,  provided  the  parents  acted  mistakenly 
in  good  faith,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  of 
zi7iu  ( '  fornication '). 

All  other  children  are  illegitimate  {walad  zind', 
'begotten  in  fornication ').  There  is  no  relation- 
ship between  such  illegitimate  children  and  their 
fatlier,  even  though  the  father  expressly  recognizes 
that  they  were  begotten  by  him.  From  such  an 
acknowledgment  no  claim  to  relationship  can  follow 
either  for  the  child  or  for  the  father  (neither  right 
of  inheritance,  nor  guardianship,  nor  duty  of  main- 
tenance). The  Shati'ites  even  allow  a  father  to 
marry  the  daughter  whom  he  begets  in  fornication, 
though  they  regard  it  as  blameworthy  (makruh). 
The  ^lanihtes  forbid  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  relationship  between  the  mother  and  her  illegi- 
timate children  is  legally  precisely  the  same  as 
that  between  her  and  her  legitimate  children. 
She  is  not  allowed  to  marry  her  illegitimate  son, 
and  she  inherits  from  him,  etc.  A  child  is  also 
illegitimate  if  the  husband  by  means  of  li'dn 
accuses  his  wife  of  adultery  (see  §  6  (6)  (3)),  and 
declares  that  the  child  borne  by  her  is  not  his.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  uncertain  whether  a  child 
was  really  begotten  by  the  husband  during  wedlock 
(or  by  the  master,  during  the  time  that  he  was  the 
owner  of  the  slave),  it  is  then  regarded  as  legitimate 
without  further  proof,  if  the  father  recognizes  it  as 
his.     Such  an  acknowledgment  is  called  iqrdr. 

Adoption  is  forbidden,  and  has  no  legal  force 
(see  Adoption  [Muhammadan]). 

Blood-relations  in  the  direct  line  are  obliged  to 
support  each  other  (by  means  of  nafaqah)  in  case 
of  necessity  ;  according  to  the  lianiiites,  this  duty 
rests  on  all  blood-relations  that  are  not  allowed 
to  marry  each  other  (thus  on  all  rnahranis ;  see 
§5  (c)(2)). 

(6)  Other  kinds  of  relationship. — Another  result 
of 'marriage  by  sale  among  the  ancient  Arabians 
was  that  after  marriage  the  wife  ceased  to  belong 
to  her  family,  so  that  there  was  family-relationship 
only  between  the  child  and  the  family  of  its  father, 
and  not  between  it  and  the  family  of  the  mother. 
It  is  true  that  for  philological  reasons  it  may  be 
assumed  that  even  in  Arabia  the  patriarchal  family- 
system  was  preceded  by  the  matriarchal,  but  in 
historical  times  no  clear  traces  of  the  latter  system 
can  be  found.* 

1  On  this  subject  see  the  works  of  the  following  writers, 
whose  views  differ  as  to  many  details  :  I.  Goldziher,  '  Endogamy 
and  Polvgamv  among  the  Arabs,'  in  The  Academy,  xviii.  [1880] 
26  ;  G.  A.  Wiiken,  Das  Matriarchal  (das  Mutterrecht)  bei  den 
alien  Arabem,  Leipzig,  1&S4  ;  J.  W.  Redhouse,  'Notes  on  Prof. 
E.  B.  Tylor's  Arabian  Matriarchate,"  in  JHAS  xviL  [1885] 
275-292  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Kitifhip  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia 
(new  ed.  with  additional  notes  bv  the  author  and  by  I.  Goldziher, 
London,  1903);  of.  Th.  Noldeke,  in  ZDMG  xl.  [18Sti]  148  £f.; 
J.  Wellhausen,  'Die  Ehe  bei  den  Arabem,'  in  GGA',  1803,  p. 
460 flf.;  and  Th.  W.  Juynboll,  Over  het  cerband  tusschen  ae 
Moham.  brnidsriave  en  het  rechtakarakUr  van  het  oud- 
Arabische  huicelijk,  Leyden,  1894. 
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As  already  pointed  out,  even  before  Muhammad 
marria;4e  ceased  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a 
purchase.  So  also  it  was  customary  in  Arabia 
before  Islam  not  to  limit  relationship  entirely  to 
the  family  or  tribe  of  the  father,  but  in  many 
cases  to  take  into  consideration  the  relatives  on  the 
mother's  side,  although  the  maternal  relatives  are 
never  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  paternal 
by  the  Muslim  scholars.  It  is  also  true  that 
maternal  relationship  is  an  obstacle  to  marriage 
according  to  Qur'an,  iv.  26  f.  (the  maternal  aunt  is 
a  mahram,  just  as  is  the  paternal  aunt,  and  the 
hadanah  {i.e.  the  care  of  children]  is  in  certain 
cases  equally  a  right  of  maternal  relatives),  but,  in 
general,  attention  is  paid  only  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the'asabdt,  i.e.  the  male  relatives  on  tiie 
paternal  side. 

Rights  which  are  based  on  relationship  {nasab) 
and  which  are  usually  conceded  to  the  'asabdt  are  : 
(1)  the  right  of  giving  female  relatives  in  marriage 
or  of  opposing  the  marriage  of  female  relatives  who 
wish  to  marry  below  their  rank ;  (2)  the  right  of 
inheritance  ;  (3)  the  right  of  managing  the  property 
of  blood-relations  who  are  under  age  or  insane  ;  (4) 
the  right  of  retaliation  or  of  demanding  the  price 
of  blood  if  a  blood-relation  has  been  killed  ;  and 
(5)  the  right  to  succeed  a  blood-relation  who  has 
set  free  a  slave  in  his  rights  and  duties  with  regard 
to  the  freedman.  According  to  the  majority  of 
Muslim /aylA?,  if  a  blood-relation  has  unintention- 
ally killed  any  one,  the  duty  of  paying  the  satis- 
faction money  also  falls  entirely  on  t\\Q' asabdt. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  nearest  relative  among 
any  one's,' asabdt,  Muslim  scholars  divide  the  male 
relatives  on  the  paternal  side  into  classes.  The 
lirst  class  consists  of  the  descendants,  the  second 
of  the  ancestors ;  the  third  class  is  formed  by  the 
descendants  of  the  father,  and  the  fourth  class 
by  the  descendants  of  the  paternal  grandfather. 
Among  the  descendants  the  son  is  the  next  of  kin, 
then  the  son's  son,  etc.  ;  among  the  ancestors  the 
father  is  the  next  of  kin,  next  to  him  his  father, 
etc.  ;  the  next  of  kin  in  the  third  class  is  the 
brother,  then  follows  his  son,  etc.  ;  the  next  of  kin 
in  the  fourth  class  is  the  paternal  uncle,  then 
follows  his  son,  afterwards  his  son's  son,  etc.  He 
who  is  related  to  any  one  both  on  the  paternal  and 
on  the  maternal  side  precedes  a  blood-relation  of 
the  same  rank  who  is  related  to  him  only  on  the 
paternal  side;  so,  e.g.,  in  the  third  class  the  full 
brother  takes  precedence  of  the  half-brother  on  the 
paternal  side,  the  son  of  the  full  brother  precedes 
the  son  of  the  paternal  half-brother,  etc. 

Thus,  as  a  rule,  not  only  the  son  but  also  the 
grandson,  etc.,  has  precedence  over  the  father,  and 
the  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side  ranks  above 
the  brother.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  (1)  The  nearest  'asabdt  of  a  woman  who 
have  the  right  to  give  her  in  marriage  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  Shafi'ites,  not  her  descendants  but  her 
ancestors,  and  after  them  her  relatives  in  the 
lateral  line;  but,  according  to  the  Qanifites  and 
Malikites,  the  oi-dinary  rules  obtain  in  this  case 
also,  and  the  descendants  have  the  right  in  the 
first  place  to  be  wall  al-nikdh.  (2)  The  brothers 
of  a  deceased  man  inherit  equally  with  his  paternal 
grandfather,  and  are  thus  not  excluded  by  him  ; 
but  the  grandfather  has  always  the  right  to  at  least 
a  third  of  their  common  share,  so  that,  if  he  in- 
herits together  with  one  or  two  brothers,  each 
obtains  an  equal  part ;  but,  if  he  inherits  with 
three  or  more  brothers,  the  latter  divide  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  among  themselves  in  equal  parts, 
while  the  grandfather  has  one-third.  (3)  The 
rights  which  can  be  exercised  over  a  freed  slave 
pass  by  the  death  of  his  emancipator  to  the  nearest 
of  i\\&' asabdt  of  the  emancipator,  but  in  this  case 
the  brothers  take  precedence  of  the  grandfather. 


(4)  According  to  the  Shali'ites,  the  obligation  of 
the  nearest  'asabdt  to  pay  the  'aql  (the  atonement 
money),  when  one  of  their  blooil-relations  has 
committed  unintentional  manslaughter,  falls  only 
on  the  lateral  relations  and  not  on  the  'asabdt  in 
the  direct  (ascending  and  descending)  line  (cf.  art. 
Crimes  and  Punishments  [Muhammadan],  vol. 
iv.  p.  292). 

The  blood-relations  on  the  maternal  side  and 
those  on  the  father's  side,  so  far  as  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  'asabdt,  are  called  dhaioiCl-arhdm. 
They  have  in  general  no  rights  and  duties  based 
on  relationship.  According  to  the  I;lanilites,  how- 
ever, they  take  the  place  of  the  'asabdt,  if  these  do 
not  exist.  In  sucii  a  case  the  right  to  be  wall  and 
to  give  the  bride  in  marriage  passes  to  the  mother 
and  to  her  next  of  kin  ;  and  the  inheritance  also 
passes  to  the  next  relatives  among  the  dhaivu'l- 
arhdm.  According  to  the  Shali'ites  and  Malikites, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  'asabdt  in  such  a  case  are 
not  succeeded  by  the  dhawul-arhdm  but  by  the 
Muslim  community  ;  thus,  if  there  are  wo' asabdt, 
the  treasury  {bait  al-mdl)  inherits  ;  find  the  hdkim, 
i.e.  the  magistrate,  must  take  tlie  place  of  the  wall 
of  the  bride. 

{c)  Guardianship. — Minors  are  legally  under  the 
guardianship  of  their  parents  or  nearest  blood- 
relations.  They  are  not  qualihed  to  make  indepen- 
dent contracts,  or  to  undertake  other  legal  trans- 
actions. Minority  ceases  generally,  according  to 
Muslim  law,  when  the  children  are  really  adult 
and  the  signs  of  puberty  can  be  observed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Slulli'ites,  minority  ends  in  any  case 
after  the  completion  of  the  fifteenth  year  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  ^lanilites,  only  after  the  eighteenth 
year.  Besides  the  so-called  wddijat  al-nikdh  {i.e. 
the  guardianship  which  gives  the  guardian  the 
right  to  give  a  female  relative  in  marriage,  or  to 
prevent  her  marrying  below  her  rank),  which  has 
already  been  discussed  in  §  5  {a),  Muslim  lawyers 
distinguish  two  other  kinds  of  guardianship, 
namely,  the  haddnah  and  the  loik'ujat  al-mdl. 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  liaddnah  is  to  care  for 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  minors  and  also  for 
their  education  and  training  for  a  profession. 
During  the  married  life  of  the  parents  the  children 
are  subjected  to  the  parental  authority  ;  in  case 
of  separation  of  the  parents,  the  mother  has  the 
right  to  retain  the  children  so  long  as  they  have 
need  of  her  help,  i.e.,  according  to  the  Sliati'ites, 
until  they  are  about  seven  years  old ;  after  this, 
the  child  may  "entrust  itself  to  the  care  of  the 
father,  if  it  prefers  to  do  so ;  according  to  the 
^anifites,  a  boy  alwaJ^s  comes  at  that  age  under 
the  guardianship  of  tlie  father,  but  a  girl  remains 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  mother,  while, 
according  to  the  Malikites,  both  boys  and  girls 
remain  under  the  guardianship  of  the  mother 
until  they  are  of  full  age  (girls  even  until  they 
marry). 

If  the  mother  contracts  a  fresh  marriage,  she 
loses  the  haddnah,  unless  her  new  husband  is  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  blood-relations  of  the 
children.  In  this  case  she  keeps  the  guardianship, 
according  to  the  Shafi'ites,  if  the  husband  belongs 
to  the  'asabdt  of  the  children  ;  according  to  the 
Uanifites,  if  he  is  a  mahram  of  them  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Malikites,  if  he  is  either  a  mahram  of 
them  or  a  relative  who  would  himself  have  the 
right  to  be  guardian  over  the  children  if  he  were 
not  excluded  by  nearer  relatives. 

If,  after  the  divorce,  one  of  the  parents  removes 
to  anotlier  place,  the  child  remains  as  a  rule  with 
the  parent  who  does  not  leave  the  former  dwelling- 
place,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  travel.  If, 
however,  the  father  establishes  himself  permanently 
in  another  place,  he  has  the  right  to  take  his 
children  there  with   him ;    but   the   rules   of  the 
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ditterent  _^'7/i-school3  with  regard  to  this  subject 
vary  in  details. 

If  the  mother  is  dead,  Muslim  lawj^ers  j^onerally 
consider  the  female  relatives  the  most  suitable  for 
the  hachlnah.  Accordinj^  to  the  I.Ianitites,  the 
father  and  the  other  asnhut  of  minor.■^  liave  a  ri;,'iit 
to  the  iKiddnah  only  when  there  are  no  female 
relatives. 

The  rules  which  the  yfgA-schooIs  follow  with  rejrarfl  to  the 
order  in  which  the  male  and  female  relatives  enjoy  a  ri);ht  to  the 
ha(Jdnah  differ  from  each  other  in  many  details  ;  e.ij.,  aouordint; 
to  the  Malikites,  the  maternal  aunt  has  a  preference  ahovc  all 
other  female  relations.  They  base  this  opinion  on  the  tradition 
that,  wlien  Hanizah  and  his  wife  were  dead,  three  of  his  'itfabcit 
quarrelled  over  the  question  which  of  them  had  the  best  ri^ht  to 
look  after  Hamzah's  young  daughter.  One  of  them  said  to  the 
Prophet:  'She  is  not  only  the  daughter  of  my  uncle,  but  my 
wife  is,  moreover,  her  maternal  aunt.'  On  this  Muhammad 
decided  that  the  child  must  be  entrusted  to  this  man  and  his 
wife,  saying,  'The  maternal  aunt  is  as  good  as  the  mother.' 

According  to  the  Shati'ites,  if  the  mother  dies  or  is  not 
qualified  for  the  ha(Jiinah,  she  is  succeeded  by  her  mother,  or, 
if  necessary,  by  the  mother  of  her  mother.  Only  after  them  the 
father,  and,  after  him,  his  mother,  or,  if  necessary,  his  maternal 
grandmother,  has  a  claim  to  the  fiadaiiah.  If  the  father  and 
his  female  ancestors  (and,  after  them,  the  grandfather  and  his 
female  ancestors)  are  dead  or  disqualified,  the  nearest  of  the 
male  or  female  relatives  in  the  collateral  line  has  the  right  to 
the  Jiaijditah.  In  this  case  b.v  the  female  relatives  are  meant 
all,  both  on  the  maternal  and  on  the  paternal  side,  but  by 
the  male  relatives  only  the  'ai/abdt.  If  several  male  and  female 
relatives  are  equally  related  to  the  child,  the  female  imes  have 
the  preference.  If  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  about  seven 
years,  it  may  choose  for  itself  whether  it  will  be  entrusted  to 
the  next  of  kin  of  its  male  or  of  its  female  relatives. 

("2)  The  xciluyat  al-imd  is  the  guardianship  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  management  of  the  property 
of  minors.  According  to  the  Shuli'ites,  only  the 
father  (and,  failing  him,  the  paternal  grandfather) 
can  be  legally  wall  al-mul.  The  father  (or,  if  neces- 
sary, the  grandfather)  has,  however,  the  right  to 
appoint  by  testamentary  disposition  a  guardian  over 
his  children  (or  grandcliildren)  who  are  under  age. 
A  guardian  thus  apppointed  is  called  wasl.  Even 
women  can  in  this  way  be  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  property  of  a  child  under  age,  and  tlie  mother 
is  in  the  tirst  place  taken  into  consideration  for  this 
purpose,  although  she  has  no  legal  claim  to  the 
position.  Failing  both  the  father  and  grandfather, 
or  a  guardian  appointed  by  them,  the  magistrate 
{lidkiin),  or  a  person  appointed  by  the  magistrate, 
must  take  the  place  of  guardian.  The  Malikites 
recognize  the  qualilication  of  the  father  only  (not 
that  of  the  paternal  grandfather)  to  set  up  a  legal 
claim  to  be  guardian  and  to  appoint  a  wa.fi. 

The  guardian  manages  the  property  of  the  minor, 
and  makes  any  necessary  agreements  for  him,  etc. 
When  it  is  near  the  child's  coming  of  age,  the 
guardian  has  to  inquire  whether  his  ward  is  rash'id, 
i.e.  able  to  manage  iiis  property  for  himself.  This 
regulation  is  based  on  Qur'an,  iv.  5  : 

'Examine  the  minors,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  their 
property,  when  you  find  that  they  are  rashUl.' 

If  it  appears  that  the  ward,  though  of  age,  is 
not  yet  capable  of  managing  his  own  property, 
the  guardianship  continues.  The  opinion  of  Abu 
^anifah,  that  the  guardianship  in  any  case  ceased 
as  soon  as  the  ward  was  twenty-five  years  old,' 
has  found  no  favour  with  other  ^Iu.slim  scholars. 

The  liaddnah  of  the  insane,  and  the  care  of 
their  property,  must  be  entrusted  as  a  rule  to 
tlie  same  blood-relations  as  guardianship  over 
minors.  The  wife  of  an  insane  person  has,  how- 
ever, the  first  claiui  to  the  hadnnah,  and  his 
daughter  has  in  this  respect  the  preference  above 
all  other  female  relatives  with  the  exception  of  the 
mother. 

8.  Law  of  inheritance. — (a)  Introduction. — 
Muslim  canon  law  distinguishes  various  groups 
of  heirs.  The  tirst  group  consists  of  jiersons  to 
whom  the  Qur'an  allots  a  definite  share  (^,  J,  \,  g, 
§,  or  ^)   in   the   estate.     Such   a   share   is  called 

1  See,  among  others,  A.  von  Kremer,  CxUturgeschichte  des 
Orients  unter  den  ChaUfcn,  Vienna,  1875-76,  i.  517,  532. 


fnr'ulnh,  and  the  heirs  belonging  to  this  grouj) 
are  therefore  called  the  dhawiiH-faraid,  i.e.  those 
who  have  a  right  to  such  definite  shares. 

When  tiie  heirs  of  this  first  group  have  received 
tiieir  share,  the  residue  of  the  estate  falls  to  the 
share  of  the  male  relatives  of  the  deceased  in  the 
male  line  (the  so-called  'usubul).  These  'a-m/jilt, 
who  in  Islam  thus  form  a  second  group  of  heirs, 
were  in  Arabia  in  pre-Islamic  times  the  only 
relatives  who  had  a  right  to  the  estate.  When, 
however,  in  the  battles  at  I'.adr  and  Uhud  ami  on 
other  occasions,  many  Mu.slims  had  perished, 
quarrels  arose  among  the  members  of  their 
families  as  to  the  division  of  the  estates  which 
they  left.  Some  e-xamjiles  of  this  are  reported 
in  Muslim  tradition.  The  widow  of  'Aws  ibn 
Thabit  seems  to  have  complained  to  the  Prophet 
that  the  male  relatives  of  her  dead  husband  had 
taken  possession  of  his  estate,  while  she  and  her 
children  had  obtained  nothing  of  it.  Other 
women  came  with  similar  complaints  to  Muham- 
mad, This  gave  him  occasion  to  decide  that  for 
the  future  the  widow  and  some  of  the  nearest 
female  relatives  of  the  decea.sed  should  have  a 
right  to  a  certain  share  in  his  estate.  These 
regulations  are  to  be  found  in  (Qur'an,  iv.  8,  12-15, 
and  175.  It  is  not  quite  clear  on  what  principles 
Muhammad  based  his  regulations.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  he  did  not  mean  to  abolish  the  right 
of  inheritance  of  the  'asabut.  This  continued  to 
form  the  foundation  also  of  the  Muslim  law  of 
inheritance ;  and  tiie  new  regulations,  according 
to  which  some  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
deceased  obtained  a  right  to  a  h.xed  share  (farldah) 
of  his  estate,  were,  therefore,  only  supplementary 
to  the  old  Arabian  law  of  inheritance. 

If  there  are  no  'asabdt,  and  there  still  remains 
something  over  from  the  estate  after  the  dhaivu'l- 
fard'id  have  received  their  shares,  then,  according 
to  the  ^lanitites,  the  residue  must  also  be  shared 
among  the  dhawiCl-fard'id  proportionately  to 
their  shares.  According  to  the  Shali'ites  and 
Malikites,  this  residue  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
treasury  \hait  al-mal),  and  it  is  handed  over  to 
the  dhawiCl-fard' id  only  if  the  treasury  is  not 
managed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  law. 

The  blood-relations  of  the  deceased  who  do  not 
belong  to  \X\^' ambat  and  to  whom  wo  faruhih  is 
assigned  in  the  Qur'an— the  so-called  dhnwu'l- 
arhdm — form,  as  has  already  been  noted  in  §  7  (b), 
according  to  the  ^lanifites,  a  third  group  of  heirs 
who  have  a  claim  to  the  estate  in  the  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  'asabdt  and  the  dhaivirl-fardHd. 
According  to  the  Shafi'ites  and  the  Malikites,  the 
dhawiil-arhdm  are  not  heirs  unless  the  'asabdt 
and  dhfttru'l-fard'id  fail  and  the  treasury  is  not 
managed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  law.  In 
the  opposite  case  the  whole  estate  falls,  according 
to  them,  on  the  failure  of  heirs  of  the  first  and 
second  group,  to  the  share  of  the  treasury.' 

(b)  The  laiv  of  inheritance  of  the  'asabdt. — As 
has  been  stated  above  (in  §  7  (b)),  the  'asabdt  are 
divided  into  classes,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
deceased  take  precedence  over  his  ancestors,  the 
latter  over  the  descendants  of  his  father,  these 
.again  over  the  descendants  of  his  grandfather,  and 
in  each  class  only  the  next  of  kin  inherits.  But, 
as  has  already  been  noted,  the  grandfather  does 
not  exclude  the  biothers  of  the  deceased  ;  he  in- 
herits together  with  them,  and  has  a  right  to  at 
least  J  of  their  common  share.  If  there  are  at  the 
.same  time  dhawu'l-fara'id  among  the  heirs,  the 
grandfather  has,  moreover,  a  claim  to  at  least  J 
of  the  estate.  He  may  then  thoose  which  is 
most  advantageous  for  him  :  ^  of  the  estate,  J  of 
the  residue  of  the  estate  after  the  dhawiClfaraid 

1  Cf.  E.  Quatremfere,  Uistoire  des  sultans  mamlouks  de 
VEgypte,  Paris,  1837^1,  n.  i.  132. 
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have  received  their  share,  or  a  share  equal  to  that 
inherited  by  a  brother  of  the  deceased. 

If  the  deceased  is  a  freed  slave  and  dies  without 
leaving  'asabat,  the  person  {man  or  woman)  who 
has  given' him  his  freedom  (the  so-called  maiola) 
takes  the  place  of  t\\e' asabat,  and  this  person  is 
succeeded  by  the  nearest  of  his  'asabat  if  he  has 
predeceased  the  freed  man. 

In  consequence  of  the  regulation  in  Qur'an,  iv. 
12-15  and  175,  that  women  have  a  right  to  the 
half  of  what  men  in  the  same  grade  of  blood- 
relationship  inherit,  some  female  blood-relations 
on  the  father's  side  are  regarded  in  the  Muslim 
law  of  inheritance  as  'asabat  in  addition  to  the 
male  relations.  If,  e.g.,  the  deceased  has  left  both 
sons  and  daughters,  tliey  inherit  together,  and 
the  daughters  also  count  as  'asabat;  but  a 
daughter  receives  only  half  the  share  of  a  son. 
In  such  a  case  the  daughter  is  called  'asabat 
bi'l-ghcnri,  i.e.  'asabat  through  another— she  is 
'asabat  because  the  son  (her  brother)  inherits.  In 
this  case  the  son  himself  is  described  as  'asabat 
bi-nafsihi  (i.e.  'asabat  by  himself).  The  same 
rule  and  nomenclature  also  obtain  for  the  daughter 
of  a  son  of  the  deceased  who  inherits  together 
with  the  son  of  a  son  of  the  deceased  ;  also  for  the 
full  sister  of  the  deceased  who  inherits  together 
with  his  full  brother ;  and  for  the  half-siater  on 
the  paternal  side  who  inherits  togetlier  with  a 
half-brother  on  the  paternal  side.  The  grand- 
father on  tlie  paternal  side  also  makes  'asabat 
bi'l-ghairi  of  both  the  full  sister  and  the  half- 
sister  on  the  paternal  side. 

The  full  sister  and  the  half-sister  on  the  paternal 
side  are  called  'asabat  when  they  inherit  together 
with  a  daughter  of  the  deceased  or  of  his  son  ;  i.e., 
they  have  in  that  case,  like  the  male  'asabat,  a 
claim  to  the  residue  of  the  inheritance  after  the 
dhawu/l-fariCid  have  received  their  share.  In 
such  a  case,  therefore,  they  are  called  'asabat 
ma'a'l-ghairi,  i.e.  'asabat  because  they  inherited 
'  together  with '  another. 

(c)  The  laio  of  inheritance  of  the  dhawiCl- 
fara'id. — The  regulations  concerning  the  sliares 
to  which  the  heirs  belonging  to  this  group  have 
a  claim  are  based  upon  a  literal  explanation  of  the 
so-called  'inheritance  verses'  in  Qur'an,  iv.  12-15  : 
'  Allah  commands  you  to  give  to  your  children  :  to  a  male 
child  as  much  as  to  two  female  ;  if  there  are  only  female 
children  (two  or)  more  than  two,  then  these  receive  two-thirds 
of  the  estate,  and,  if  there  is  only  one  female  child,  then  she 
receives  the  half.  The  parents  (of  the  deceased)  each  receive 
one-sixth,  if  he  leaves  a  child  ;  if,  however,  there  are  no  children 
and  the  parents  inherit,  the  mother  receives  a  third,  except 
when  there  are  surviving  brothers  of  the  deceased,  for  then  the 
mother  receives  only  a  sixth.  You  (men)  receive  the  half  of 
the  estate  of  your  wives  if  the)*  leave  no  children,  otherwise 
you  receive  only  a  fourth.  They  (the  widows)  receive  a  fourth 
of  your  estate  if  you  leave  no  children,  otherwise  (they  receive 
only)  an  eighth.  If  a  person  dies  without  leaving  blood- 
relations  in  the  direct  line,  and  there  is  a  brother  or  sister  of 
him,  then  these  each  receive  a  sixth ;  if  there  are  more,  then 
they  receive  together  one-third.' 

A  supplement  to  thes^e  '  inheritance  verses '  is 
given  in  Qur'an,  iv.  175  : 

'  They  ask  you  for  a  decision, — say  :  "  Allah  decides  for  you 
concerning  the  case  in  which  a  man  dies  without  leaving  blood- 
relations  in  the  direct  line  as  follows  :  If  a  man  die  without 
leaving  children  and  there  is  a  sister  of  him,  then  she  receives 
the  halt  of  his  estate  ...  if  there  are  two  sisters,  then  they 
receive  two-thirds  between  them  ;  if,  however,  they  inherit 
together  with  their  brothers,  one  brother  receives  as  much  as 
two  sisters."' 

Thus  in  these  verses  fixed  shares  are  assigned  to 
the  daughter,  the  two  parents,  the  husband  (and 
wife),  and  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased. 
But,  according  to  the  Muslim  lawyers,  Qur'an,  iv. 
15,  refers  only  to  half-brothers  and  half-sisters  on 
the  maternal  side ;  iv.  175,  on  the  otlier  hand,  to  full 
sisters  or  half-sisters  on  the  paternal  side.  More- 
over, according  to  their  explanation  of  the  text, 
the  rules  for  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  equally 
apply  to  the  daughter  of  his  son;  and  the  rules 


for  his  parents  also  apply  to  his  grandparents. 
The  heirs  who  have  a  claim  to  a  fixed  share  of  the 
inheritance  can  thus  be  reduced  to  the  following 
tvv'elve  classes :  (a)  in  the  descending  line :  the 
daughter  of  the  deceased,  and  the  daugliter  of  his 
son  ;  (/3)  in  the  rising  line  :  the  father,  the  mother, 
the  grandfather,  and  the  grandmother  ;  (7)  in  the 
side  line :  the  full  sister,  the  half-sister  on  the 
father's  side,  and  the  half-sister  and  half-brother 
on  the  mother's  side ;  (5)  the  widow  and  the 
widower. 

The  shares  to  which  these  twelve  classes  of  heirs 
have  a  claim  are  the  following  : 

(1)  The  daughter  receives  J,  two  or  more  daughters  together 
g  of  the  estate ;  if  sons  also  inherit,  the  daughter  does  not 
receive  a  fixed  share,  but  then  becomes  'asabat  bi'l-ghairi,  and 
receives  ^  of  the  share  of  a  son. 

(2)  The  same  rules  obtain  for  the  daughter  of  a  son.  She 
receives  h.  two  or  more  daughters  of  a  son  together  J  of  the 
estate ;  if  the  daughter  of  a  son  inherits  together  with  the  son 
of  a  son,  she  receives  J  of  his  share.  She  is  excluded  bj'  the 
son  of  the  deceased  if  he  inherits,  but  not  by  the  daughter  of 
the  deceased.  If,  e.rf.,  there  is  one  daughter  of  the  deceased, 
she  receives  J,  and  the  son'.s  daughters  receive  },,  since  f  of  the 
estate  is  allotted  to  the  daughters  and  son's  daughters  together. 
But,  if  there  are  two  or  more  daughters,  there  than  remains 
no  further  residue  of  the  far'nfah  for  the  son's  da.ughters  ;  they 
may,  however,  still  inherit  if  there  is  a  son's  son,  for  he  makes 
them  'asabat  bl'l-ghairi,  and  in  this  case  he  is,  therefore, 
called  the  '  blessed '  son's  son. 

(3)  The  father  has  a  claim  to  \  of  the  estate ;  besides  this,  he 
inherits  as  an  'asabdt  if  there  are  no  offspring  of  the  deceased. 

(4)  The  paternal  grandfather  has  also  a  claim  to  J  of  the 
estate,  if  the  father  of  the  deceased  is  no  longer  alive  ;  besides 
this,  he  inherits  as  an  'asabat  if  the  deceased  has  left  neither 
father  nor  offspring.  If  there  are  surviving  brothers  of  the 
deceased,  the  grandfather  inherits  together  with  them  (see 
§  8  (6)). 

(5)  'The  mother  inherits  J  of  the  estate ;  if,  however,  there 
survive  either,  in  the  first  place,  children  or  son's  children  or, 
in  the  second,  two  or  more  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  deceased, 
she  inherits  only  J. 

(6)  The  grandmother  inherits  i  of  the  estate.  According  to 
the  Malikites,  the  maternal  grandmother  has  this  right  as  well 
as  the  paternal  grandmother  of  the  deceased,  together  with 
her  female  ancestors  in  the  female  line.  According  to  tlie 
Shafi'ites  and  Hanifltes,  the  same  applies  also  to  tlie  mothc.- 
of  the  paternal  grandfather  of  the  deceased  ;  i.e.,  by  grand- 
mother they  understand  every  female  ancestor  of  the  deceased 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  related  to  him  by  means 
of  a  grandfather  who  does  not  belong  to  his  'asabat. 

(7)  A  full  sister  receives  i  ;  two  or  more  full  sisters  inherit 
§  of  the  estate  ;  they  have,  however,  this  right  only  when  the 
deceased  has  not  survived  descendants  or  ancestors.  If,  how- 
ever, a  daughter  of  the  deceased  or  of  his  son  survives,  the  full 
sister  becomes  'asabnt  via'a'l-gliairi  (see  §  8  (6)) ;  and,  if  the 
grandfather  on  the  paternal  side  shares  the  inheritance,  then 
she  becomes  'asabat  bi'l-c/hairi ;  similarly,  if  a  full  brother  of 
the  deceased  shares  the  inheritance. 

(8)  Practically  the  same  rules  obtain  for  a  half-sister  on  the 
father's  side.  If  there  is  one  half-sister,  she  receives  i  ;  if  there 
are  two  or  more,  they  receive  §  of  the  estate  ;  if  there  is  a 
half-brother  on  the  father's  side,  the  half-sister  on  the  father's 
side  becomes  'asabah  bi'l-ghairi  and  receives  A  of  her  brother's 
share.  Like  the  full  sister,  she  loses  her  claim  to  a  farl<j.ah'-d 
there  are  offspring  or  male  ancestors  of  the  deceased,  or  if  his 
full  brother  survives.  Inheriting  together  with  the  grandfather, 
she  becomes  'asabat  bi'l-ghairi ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
inherits  with  the  daughter  or  son's  daughter,  she  becomes 
'asabat  ma'a'l-ghairi.  If  there  are  two  or  more  full  sisters  of 
the  deceased,  they  receive  together  §  of  the  estate,  and  there 
remains  no  residue  of  the  farldah  for  the  half-sister  on  the 
father's  side  ;  if,  however,  the  latter  inherits  together  with  one 
full  sister  of  the  deceased,  the  two  have  together  a  claim  on  s 
of  the  estate  ;  the  full  sister  then  receives  i,  and  the  half-sister 
J.  This  is  the  same  rule  as  in  the  case  of  the  inheritance  of 
daughters  together  with  son's  daughters  ;  the  I  is  in  both  cases 
called  by  Muslim  lawyers  takmilah,  i.e.  the  'tilling  up'  (se.  or 
the  J  which  the  daughter  or  a  full  sister  receives). 

(9)  The  half-brother  on  the  mother's  side  follows  the  rules  of 
the  next  case. 

(10)  The  half-sister  on  the  mother's  side  has  a  claim  to  J  of 
the  estate.  Two  or  more  half-brothers  or  half-sisters  receive 
together  J.  They  have,  however,  a  claim  to  a  Jarl^ah  only 
if    the    deceased   died  without   surviving   offspring   or    male 

(11)  The  widower  receives  i  of  the  estate  of  his  wife.  If, 
however,  she  has  left  children  or  son's  children,  he  receives 
only  i,  whether  the  children  are  his  own  offspring  or  those  of 
another  husband. 

(12)  The  widow  receives  \  of  the  estate  of  her  husband ;  if, 
however,  he  has  left  children  or  son's  children,  she  receives 
onlv  j,  both  when  they  are  her  offspring  and  when  they  are 
those  of  another  wife  of  the  deceased.  If  there  are  several 
widows,  they  must  divide  thw  farl4ah  equally. 

It  may  happen  that,  when  the  various  dhawu'l- 
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Jura  id  inherit  togetlier,  the  sum  of  the  fixed 
shares  to  which  they  have  a  claim  is  more  than 
the  wliole  estate.  In  such  a  case  the  share  of  each 
must  ))e  proportionately  diminished. 

For  example,  if  there  are  no  sons,  two  dauj'hters  have  a  claim 
to  §  of  the  estate,  the  father  and  mother  to  J  each.  If  the  de- 
ceased has  also  left  a  widow,  she  has  in  this  cxse  a  claiui  to  i 
and  the  sum  of  the  fard'ii}  is  "1  +  ^  +  ^  +  4=  IS  +  ;S  +  '.*i  +  A=  ?i- 
In  this  case  the  estate  must  be  divided  into  twenty-soven  e<|ual 
shares  instead  of  twenty-four;  of  these  the  datisfhlera  receive 
sixteen,  the  parents  four  each,  and  the  widow  three.  This 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  the  shares  of  the  inheritance  is 
called  'aid.  The  ease  here  indicated  is  known  as  the  minbar- 
iyah,  because  this  prol.iera  was  proposed  for  decision  to  the 
Kbalif  'AH  while  he  stood  in  the  pulpit  (minbar). 

(c?)  Special  cases. — There  are  still  some  special 
cases — the  so-called  viasu'il  vmlaqqabnJt  (i.e.  cases 
which  are  known  under  special  names) — in  whicii, 
owing  to  the  simultaneous  inheritance  of  various 
blood-relations,  a  departure  from  tiio  general  rules 
is  regarded  as  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  rela- 
tives who  usuallj'  receive  more  than  otiicrs  from 
receiving  in  a  special  instance  less  than  them.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all  the.se  cases ; 
the  following  are  examples  of  them. 

II  a  woman  is  deceased  and  her  estate  has  to  be  shared  be- 
tween her  two  parents  and  her  husband,  the  latter  has  a  claim 
to  J  and  the  mother  to  J  of  the  estate,  so  that  there  would 
remain  over  for  the  father  only  J — exactly  J  of  the  mother's 
share.  To  prevent  this,  after  the  widower  has  received  the  half, 
the  residue  is  so  divided  between  the  two  parents  that  the  father 
receives  8  of  it  and  the  mother  ^.  The  same  rule  obtains  when 
a  husband  is  deceased  and  his  estate  has  to  be  divided  between 
his  two  parents  and  his  widow.  The  widow  receives  \,  and  of 
the  remaining'  J  the  father  receives  j  and  the  mother  \.  These 
two  cases  are  called  the  two  'brilliant,'  or  the  'decided  by 
Umar,'  cases. 

Another  case  is  the  akdariyah.  The  origin  of  this  name  is 
not  certain.  Accordinjr  to  some  Muslim  writers,  Akdar  was  the 
name  of  a  faqih  whom  Khalif  'Abd-al-Malik  consulted  about 
the  following  problem.  When  a  woman  is  deceased  and  her 
hell's  consist  of  (1)  her  husband,  (2)  her  mother,  (:J)  her  paternal 
grandfather,  (4)  her  sister  (whether  her  full  sister  or  her  paternal 
half-sister),  then  these  have  together  a  claim  to  J!  of  the  estate 
(the  widower  to  J,  the  mother  to  ?,  the  sister  to  Q,  and  the 
grandfather  to  i).  According  to  the  rule  mentioned  above  (the 
so-called  'awl),  the  estate  must,  therefore,  be  divided  into  nine 
shares,  so  that  the  widower  would  receive  three  shares,  the 
mother  two,  the  grandfather  one,  and  the  sister  three.  To 
prevent  the  sister  from  inheriting  three  times  as  much  as  the 
grandfather,  the  %  share  of  the  inheritance  must  in  this  case  be 
so  divided  that  the  grandfather  receives  g  of  it  and  tiie  sister  ^. 
Thus  the  grandfather  inherits  ."V  and  the  sister  j*..  According 
to  the  Hanifites,  however,  the  widower  inherits  I,  the  mother 
i,  and  tiie  grandfather  J,  while  the  sister  is  excluded  by  the 
grandfather. 

As  to  the  division  of  the  estate  among  the 
dhaivti'l-arluim,  if  they  inherit,  there  are  two 
theories. 

According  to  some  lawyers,  the  right  o(  these  persons  to 
inherit  depends  on  the  principle  that  only  he  who  is  next  of 
fein  to  the  deceased  inherits,  and  that  he  excludes  the  more 
distant  relatives.  Others  think  that  the  dhavni'l-arhdm  take 
the  place  of  those  blood-relations  of  the  Srst  and  second  group 
through  whose  intermediacy  they  are  related  to  the  deceased. 
Thus,  if  the  estate  must  be  divided  between  two  persons  A  and 
B,  of  whom  A  is  the  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  the  deceased, 
and  B  the  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  his  son,  then,  according 
to  the  first  theory,  B  would  be  excluded  by  A,  who  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  deceased  ;  but,  according  to  the  second 
theory,  A  would  take  the  j)lace  of  the  daughter  of  the  deceased 
and  thus  inherit  A,  and  B  would  take  the  pl.ace  of  the  daughter 
of  the  son  and  thus  inherit  J  (see  §  8(c)).  Moreover,  according 
to  the  second  theory,  the  residue  of  the  estate  also  must  be 
divided  in  the  same  proportion  between  the  dhawii'l-arlxdm,  so 
that  in  this  case  A  inherits  J,  and  B  only  J.  The  latter  theory 
is  preferred  by  the  Shafl'ites,  the  former  by  the  tlanitites. 
He  who  deliberately  and  illegally  has  compassed 
the  death  of  the  deceased  is  unworthy  to  inherit, 
like  the  murtacld  (i.e.  he  who  is  an  apostate  from 
Islam).  The  estate  of  the  murtada  passes,  ac- 
cording to  the  Shafl'ites  and  Malikites,  to  tiie 
treasury ;  according  to  the  ^anihte  scholars  Abu 
Yusuf  and  Muhammad  ibn  yasan,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  heirs  of  the  murfndd  have  a  right  to  his 
estate.  Otherwise,  according  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  _^'(/A-schools,  there  is  no  dili'erence  in 
general  between  believers  and  unbelievers  in  the 
law  of  inheritance. 

No  one  can  be  regarded  as  an  heir  if  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  was  still  alive  at  the  moment  when 


the  deceased  died.  If,  therefore,  various  per.sona 
lose  their  lives  by  flood,  conflagration,  or  other  dis- 
asters witiiout  its  appearing  which  perished  first, 
tiiere  can  be  no  inheritance  between  those  persons. 
With  regard  to  the  case  in  which  an  heir  is  so  long 
absent  that  his  existence  is  doubtful,  see  §  2,  p. 
86(J*.  An  exception  to  the  general  rule  is  found 
in  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  not  born  at  the 
moment  of  the  death  of  his  father  ;  as  soon  as  such 
a  child  comes  into  the  world  alive,  it  Is  regarded  as 
an  heir  of  its  deceased  father.' 

9.  Slaves  and  freedmen. — (a)  The  rifjhts  and 
duties  of  slavci. — In  Muhammads  time  there  were 
many  slaves  in  Arabia.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  him  to  abolish  slavery.  Islam,  however, 
so  far  chanired  the  position  of  affairs  that  for  the 
future  no  Muslim  might  make  a  slave  of  a  fellow- 
believer.  According  to  Muslim  canon  law,  slavery 
can  arise  only  ( 1 )  through  captivity,  if  a  non-Mu.slim 
prisoner  be  taken  by  a  Muslim  ;  or  (2)  by  birth,  if 
the  mother  is  a  married  slave. 

Slaves  are  the  property  of  their  master  (saiyid). 
He  can  dispose  of  tlieni  as  of  the  rest  of  his  pos- 
ses.sions.  He  can,  for  instance,  part  with  them  by 
sale,  gift,  or  testamentary  disposition,  hire  them 
out,  lend  them,  mortgage  them,  etc.  A  child, 
however,  may  not  be  separated  from  the  mother  so 
long  as  it  is  still  in  need  of  a  mother's  care  (i.e.  till 
about  seven  years  old).  The  master  may  not  make 
his  slave  work  beyond  his  power,  and  must  give  him 
the  necessary  rest  after  his  work.  Slaves  have 
also  a  right  to  wifaqah  (maintenance,  i.e.  food, 
clothing,  housing).  Ihe  legal  punishments  for  the 
misdemeanours  of  slaves  are,  generally  speaking, 
less  severe  than  for  those  of  free  persons. 

Slaves  have  no  right  of  property,  nor  can  they, 
as  a  rule,  make  contracts  or  bind  themselves  by 
them.  All  that  they  acquire  becomes  the  propertj' 
of  their  master.  When,  however,  he  wishes  to  use 
the  service  of  his  slave  for  commercial  purposes, 
the  master  may  give  him  authority  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  legal  transactions  (sale  and  purchase, 
etc.).  The  contracts  which  the  Aixve  then  makes 
are  binding  and  valid,  so  far  as  he  remains  within 
the  limits  of  the  power  given  him,  and  the  goods 
which  the  master  has  entrusted  to  him  to  carry  on 
the  business  serve  as  guarantee  for  the  engagements 
made  by  the  slave.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
slave  goes  bej'ond  his  powers,  he  is  himself  alone 
responsible ;  and  the  creditors  can  obtain  satis- 
faction from  him  after  he  has  been  set  free.  If 
slaves  injure  any  one  by  a  punishable  act,  the 
sail/id  is  liable  to  make  good  the  damage,  but  he 
can  free  himself  from  this  liability  by  giving  up 
the  guilty  slave  to  the  injured  ]>erson. 

The  master  has  the  right  to  live  in  concubinage 
with  all  his  unmarried  female  slaves,  if  they  con- 
fe.ss  Islam  or  belong  to  the  so-called  '  people  of  the 
book' — in  the  last  case,  however,  according  to  the 
Shall' ites,  only  if  the  slaves  belong  to  the  true 
a/il  al-kitdb  (see  §  5  (c)  (3)).  If  any  one  has  become 
an  owner  of  the  female  slave  of  another  person  by 
means  of  sale,  donation,  or  otherwise,  he  is  not 
permitted  immediately  to  live  with  her  in  concu- 
binage, but  must  wait  a  dehnite  period  to  see  if 
she  is  not  alre;xdy  pregnant. 

Ciiildren  born  from  the  concubinage  of  the  owner 
with  his  female  slave  are  free  (see  §  7  (a)),  and  are 

1  See,  further,  W'.  Jones,  Al-Sirdjiyj/ah,  xoilh  a  Commentary, 
Calcutta,  1792  ;  A.  Rumsey,  At  Serajij/yah  or  the  Mohammedan 
Late  of  Inheritance,  wit/i  Sates  and  Appendix,  London,  1880, 
21890;  N.  B.  E.  Bailhe,  The  Mouhximmudan  Law  of  Inherit- 
ance according  to  Aboo  Huneefa  and  his  Followers,  do.  1874; 
J.  D.  Luciani,  Traite  des  sticce.tsi'ins  musuimanes  (ab  inlestat), 
Paris,  1890;  L.  Hirsch,  Abdul  Kadir  Mxihammed:  der  iiber- 
ftiessende  Strom,  in  der  Wissensehaft  des  Erbrechts  der  Hanefites 
und  Schafeite^  iibersetzt  und  erlaiUert,  Leipzig,  1891 ;  E. 
Sachau,  '  Muham.  Erbrccht  nach  der  Lehre  der  ibaditischen 
Araber  von  Zanzibar  und  Ostafrika,'  in  SBA  W,  1894,  pp. 
159-210. 
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in  all  respects  equal  with  children  bom  from  mar- 
riage witii  a  free  wife.  Amonf,'  the  Old  Arabians 
a  different  rule  obtained  in  this  case  :  no  children 
of  female  slaves  were  regarded  as  free.  The  female 
slave  who  has  given  her  master  a  child  is  called 
U7nm  tvcdad  (lit.  'mother  of  children,'  viz.  mother 
of  one  or  more  children  of  her  master).  After  the 
death  of  her  master  she  becomes  legally  free,  and, 
therefore,  after  her  confinement,  may  no  longer  be 
alienated  or  mortgaged. 

Slaves  male  and  female  may  contract  a  legal 
marriage  with  both  free  and  unfree  persons,  .so  long 
as  the  former  are  not  at  tiie  same  time  their  owners ; 
for,  according  to  Muslim  law,  the  master  may 
marry  only  a  female  slave  of  another  owner  and 
not  one  of  his  own  ;  and  the  same  rule  applies  also 
to  mistresses. 

According  to  the  Malikites,  slaves  may  even 
have  four  wives  (free  or  not  free) ;  but,  according 
to  the  other  _^5'A-schools,  only  two.  A  female  slave 
is  given  in  marriage  by  her  master,  who  then  acts 
as  owner,  not  as  tvall,  and  need  not  ask  her  consent 
for  the  marriage.  He  also  has  the  right  to  refuse 
to  give  her  in  marriage,  though  she  ask  him  to  do  so. 
But,  according  to  the  Shati'ites,  the  master  has 
not  the  right  of  forcing  his  male  slave  to  a  mar- 
riage ;  he  is  empowered  only  to  refuse  consent  to 
a  marriage  ;  whereas,  according  to  the  ^anilites 
and  Malikites,  the  master  has  tlie  right  of  giving 
even  his  male  slaves  in  marriage  against  their  will. 

Just  like  a  free  man,  the  slave  is  obliged  to  give 
his  wife  a  dowrj',  and  must  work  for  this  purpose 
if  his  master  does  not  pay  the  mahr  for  him.  The 
dowry  which  a  female  slave  receives  becomes  the 
property  of  her  saiyid.  A  slave  has  the  right  of 
rejecting  his  wife  twice,  and  the  second  taldq  has 
the  same  consequence  in  law  for  the  slave  as  the 
third  taluq  for  a  free  man  (cf.  p.  868).  The  'iddah 
after  the  dissolution  of  marriage  by  death  or  di- 
vorce is  also  prescribed  for  female  slaves,  and  lasts 
a  shorter  time  than  the  iddah  of  a  free  woman. 
Instead  of  the  'iddah  of  four  months  and  ten  days, 
the  female  slave  has  one  of  two  months  and  live 
days  ;  the  'iddah  of  three  quru'  is  replaced  by  one 
of  two  quru',  and  that  of  three  months  by  one  of  a 
month  and  a  half  ;  in  case  of  pregnancy  the  'iddah  of 
a  female  slave  does  not  end  before  her  confinement. 
Children  born  of  marriages  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  parents 
are  not  free  take  tlie  rank  of  the  mother.  Children  of  a  married 
female  slave  are  thus  always  slaves,  and  become  the  propertj' 
of  the  master  of  their  mother,  independently  of  the  question 
whether  their  father  is  a  free  man  or  a  slave.  Since  it  is  re- 
garded as  undesirable  for  the  children  of  a  free  man  to  become 
the  slaves  of  another,  the  law  condemns  marriage  between  a 
free  man  and  a  female  slave  of  another,  except  under  the  four 
following  conditions  :  (1)  that  he  has  not  sufficient  means  to 
pay  the  dowry  of  a  free  woman,  (2)  that  he  is  not  in  a  position 
to  have  conjugal  intercourse  with  a  free  woman,  (3)  that  the 
female  slave  whom  he  desires  is  a  believer  in  Islam,  and  (4)  that 
there  is  a  risk  that  he  will  fall  into  immorality,  so  that  the  pro- 
posed marriage  with  a  slave  is,  as  it  were,  the  last  means  of 
preserving  hinj  from  that  sin  (cf.  Qur'an,  iv.  29-30).  The  Hani- 
fites,  however,  regard  it  as  permissible  for  a  free  man  to  niarry 
a  female  slave  of  another,  without  the  first  three  conditions, 
provided  she  belongs  to  the  afil  al-kitdb  (cf.  §  s  (c)). 

(b)  Emancipation  {'itq)  of  slaves. — The  setting 
free  of  slaves  is  regarded  as  a  highly  meritorious 
act  for  INIuslims  and  well-pleasing  to  God.  Muham- 
mad said,  according  to  a  tradition:  'The  setting 
free  of  a  believing  slave  shall  preserve  the  liberator 
from  hell  at  the  day  of  resurrection.'  It  is  also  one 
of  the  me.ans  by  Avliich  a  believer  who  has  trans- 
gressed Allah's  law  can  in  some  cases  make  a 
reparation  for  his  fault. 

Every  one  who  has  the  right  of  disposing  of  his 
property  has  also  the  right  to  set  free  his  slaves, 
unless,  e.g.,  he  has  mortgaged  them.  If  a  slave 
belongs  to  various  owners,  and  his  freedom  is  given 
him  by  one  of  them,  he  becomes  free  if  the  liberator 
has  at  the  same  time  made  good  to  his  partners  the 
value  of  their  share ;  otherwise,  the  liberation  is 
valid  only  for  the  share  of  the  liberator,  and  the 


slave  becomes  a  muba'ad  {i.e.  partly  free  and  partly 
not  free). 

The  umm  walad  is  legally  free  after  the  death  of 
her  master ;  if  she  has  been  formerly  married  and 
has  children  of  that  marriage,  these  children  follow 
the  rank  of  their  mother,  and  become  equally  free 
at  the  death  of  the  owner  of  their  mother.  A  male 
or  female  slave  who  becomes  the  property  of  a 
blood-relation  obtains  a  legal  freedom  ipso  facto. 
According  to  the  Shafi'ites,  this  rule  obtains  only 
when  the  owner  is  one  of  those  in  the  direct  line  of 
ascent  or  descent  of  the  slave  ;  but,  according  to 
the  Malikites,  also  if  the  slave  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  his  own  brother  or  sister  ;  and,  according 
to  the  5anitites,  even  if  the  owner  is  a  inahram  of 
the  slave,  i.e.  one  who  is  related  to  him  within  the 
limits  of  kin  which  form  an  obstacle  to  marriage. 

The  master  may  also  limit  the  liberation  by 
certain  conditions— e.g'.,  by  the  tadblr  and  the 
kitabah. 

(1)  The  tadbir  is  a  liberation  bj'  which  the  master 
declares  that  at  his  death  his  slave  shall  be  free. 
So  long  as  the  saiyid  lives,  such  a  slave  (mudabbar) 
is  not  different  from  others.  According  to  the 
Shafi'ites,  the  master  even  retains  the  right  of 
parting  with  him  and  thus  revoking  his  libera- 
tion ;  according  to  the  Malikites  and  ^anifites, 
such  a  slave  may  not  be  parted  with,  and  the 
master  may  not  revoke  his  tadblr.  The  tadblr, 
according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Muslim 
lawyers,  must  be  classed  with  a  testamentary 
disposition.  Since  the  heirs  of  one  who  dies  in- 
testate have  a  claim  to  at  least  §  of  his  estate,  the 
tadbir  is  valid  only  if  the  value  of  a  vmdabhar  is  not 
more  than  ^  of  the  estate.  If  the  value  of  the  slave 
is  greater,  he  becomes  only  partially  free,  unless 
the  heirs  sanction  the  disposition  of  the  deceased. 

(2)  The  kitabah  (or  mukdtabah)  is  a  liberation 
by  virtue  of  an  agreement  with  a  slave.  The  name 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  document  [kitcib]  in 
which  the  conditions  of  the  contract  were  origin- 
ally set  out.  This  kind  of  liberation  was  customary 
among  the  Arabs  before  Muhammad.  At  that  time 
slaves  who  were  not  ransomed  by  their  relations 
sometimes  obtained  the  permission  of  their  master 
to  earn  their  ransom  by  work.  In  Qur'an,  xxiv. 
33,  Muslims  were  recommended,  if  tlieir  slaves 
asked  to  redeem  themselves  in  this  way,  to  grant 
tiieir  request  and  to  help  them  in  its  furtherance — 
e.g.,  by  giving  them  money  or  omitting  part  of  the 
ransom.  Some  of  the  earlier /ftglAs  even  regarded 
the  master  as  obliged  to  do  this. 

The  mukdtab  [i.e.  the  slave  who  makes  this  con- 
tract of  liberation  with  his  master)  must  bind  him- 
self to  pay  a  definite  sum  of  money  to  his  master 
(the  mukcitib)  as  ransom  (according  to  the  Shali'ites, 
in  at  least  two  or  more  instalments).  By  the  kita- 
bah he  obtains  the  right  for  the  future  of  acquiring 
property  for  himself  and  of  making  contracts  even 
without  the  express  permission  of  his  master.  In 
other  respects  the  mukdtab  remains  in  the  same 
position  as  other  slaves  ;  his  master,  however,  may 
no  longer  mortgage  him  or  part  with  him,  and, 
when  he  has  paid  his  ransom,  he  is  free. 

The  master  may  make  another  contract  of  liberation  with  his 
slave  (the  'aqd  al-'atdqah,  i.e.  the  liberation  contract).  This 
consists  of  the  purchase  of  the  slave  by  himself ;  he  becomes 
free  immediately,  but  is  obliged  to  pay  the  ransom  to  the  liber- 
ator as  quickly  as  possible,  or  within  a  period  agreed  upon. 

Between  the  liberator  and  his  freed  slave  there 
continues  to  exist  a  certain  relationship  (wala, 
i.e.  patronage).  The  liberator  becomes  the  ma.wld 
(i.e.  2^('ii'onns)  of  the  freed  slave,  and,  if  the  latter 
has  no'asabdt,  the  mawld  takes  their  place.  The 
liberator  then  obtains  the  rights  which  usually 
depend  on  blood-relationship,  such  as  the  right 
of  inheritance,  the  right  to  give  in  marriage  his 
liberated  female  slaves,  the  right  of  retaliation, 
and  others. 
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The  tixild'  exists  not  onlj-  between  the  liberator 
and  his  freed  shive  personally,  but  also  between 
the  liberator  and  the  descendants  (and  even  the 
freed  slaves)  of  the  freed  slave.  After  the  death 
of  the  liberator  the  patronage  passes  to  the  next 
of  kin  of  his  'asabCit  (cf.  §  7  (b)).  The  same  rules 
are  also  aiipliod  to  a  woman  who  has  liberated  a 
slave  (mau-lCtt,  i.e.  liberatrix).^ 

III.  Contracts,  wills,  '  waqfs.'— 10.  General 
rules.  —  The  Jiq/t -\>ook>i  contain  many  sjjetial 
regulations  for  various  contr.acts,  but  scarcely 
any  general  princijilcs  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  parties,  the  establishment  and  annulment  of 
rights  and  obligations,  etc.  They  expressly  forbid 
only  agreements  which  are  not  precise  or  which 
depend  upon  accidental  ciiances  (e.g.,  all  assurance 
contracts),  and  these  they  declare  invalifl  because 
of  the  possibility  that  one  of  the  parties  thereby 
binds  himself  to  something  which  he  cannot  see 
in  advance.  The  Muslim  jurists  call  such  an 
undesirable  chance  ghnrar. 

No  delinite  form  for  the  making  of  a  contract 
(aqd)  is  prescribed.  In  conseiiueiice  of  Qur'an, 
ii.  282,  many  of  the  earlier  y"fu/7/t.9  thought  that, 
when  an  agreement  has  not  to  be  immediately 
fulHUed  on  either  side,  since  the  parties  have 
agreed  on  certain  terms  of  delaj',  the  contract 
must  be  in  writing,  and  concluded  in  the  pre- 
sence of  witnesses.  This  was  considered  necessary, 
e.g.,  for  the  so-called  salam  or  snlaf ;  this  con- 
tract meant  that  a  future  harvest  was  bought  and 
the  price  paid  in  advance.  But  this  did  not  be- 
come the  general  opinion.  The  law-books  insist 
only  that  the  parties  who  make  an  agreement 
must  make  their  intentions  ])lain  to  each  other. 
The  legal  form  of  an  agreement  is  called  ita  .slghnh. 
The  mutual  declarations  of  the  parties  are  called 
yab  (otter)  and  qabfil  (acceptance).  Onlj'  excep- 
tionally is  it  permitted  to  make  contracts  without 
such  an  Ijdb  and  qabtll  in  matters  of  very  little 
importance. 

When  two  parties  transfer  to  each  other  rights 
or  claims,  these  must  refer  to  matters  which, 
according  to  the  ahurVah,  have  a  real  value 
for  Muslims.  Thus,  regarded  from  a  legal  stand- 
point, all  contracts  are  invalid  which  refer  to 
forbidden  musical  instruments,  to  books  which 
treat  of  philosophy,  astrolog}',  and  other  forl)i(l(len 
sciences,  to  grapes,  which  must  serve  for  the  i)re- 
paration  of  wine,  to  dogs,  pigs,  and  other  ritually 
unclean  things,  etc.  If  such  affairs  are  treated, 
it  is  not  strictly  a  change  of  real  ownership  [tamUk), 
according  to  the  Muslim  law-books,  but  rather  a 
method  of  obtaining  a  de  facto  possession  (istila). 

The  _/f//t-books  contain  numerous  precise  regiila- 
tions  concerning  the  most  common  contracts  and 
transactions,  such  as  purchase,  sale,  hire,  mort- 
gage, gift,  deposit,  partnership,  .security  and  loan, 
etc.  These  transactions  have  the  general  name  of 
mu'nmaldt.  But  this  part  of  t!ie  law  has  only  a 
theoi'etical  and  no  practical  v.alue  for  the  Muslim 
(see  above,  §  4).  Principles  diflerent  from  those 
of  the  .f/iariah  generally  obtain  in  commercial 
life ;  and  it  is  usually  impossible  even  for  the 
most  pious  Muslims  to  regulate  their  lives  in  this 
matter  precisely  according  to  the  law-books. 
Therefore  no  further  discussion  in  detail  need  be 
given  here. 

1  See,  further,  Syed  Ameer  Ali,  The  Personal  Laic  0/  the  Mo- 
hammedans according  to  all  the  Schools,  together  with  a  com- 
parative Sketch  of  the  Law  of  Inheritance  among  the  Stinnis 
and  the  Shialis,  Ix)iidon,  1880;  E.  Clavel,  Droit  mn.^iilinan ; 
du  stattit  personnel  el  des  sriccesgions  d'apres  les  dij^rentes  rites 
et  plus  part icnUfrement  d'apres  le  rite  hanafile,  Paris,  1895; 
F.  de  Nauphal,  Etiules  orientnles :  systime  legislatif  miisul- 
man,  St.  Petersburg,  1893;  C.  Snouck  Hurjrronje,  The  Acheh- 
nese,  i.  295-371 ;  K.  Roberts,  '  Das  Fauiilien-,  Sklaven-  und 
Erbrecht  im  Qoran,"  LSSt  ii.  6  [1908] ;  Sidi  Khalil,  Mariago  et 
repudiation,  tr.  E.  Fagnan,  Algiers,  1909  ;  Mahmoud  Fathy,  La 
Doctrine  musnlmane  de  I'abvs  des  droits  (wWM  introduction  by 
E.  Laiubert),  Lyons,  1913 ;  art.  ''Abd,'  in  EI  i. 


The  remarkable  regulation  of  the  Muslim  law 
which  forliids  the  charging  of  interest  in  trade 
must,  however,  not  remain  unnoticed.  Not  only 
usury  in  the  strict  sense,  but  the  charging  of 
interest  at  all  is  regarded  as  a  great  sin  (/c't/jtra/i) ; 
and,  although  this  prohibition  has  always  been 
transgressed  by  numbers  of  Muslims,  the  pious  try 
as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  direct  ottence  against 
it.i 

II.  The  prohibition  against  charging-  interest 
(riba).  —  (n)  Introdtction.  —  In  Muhammad's  sur- 
roundings the  practice  of  usury  seems  to  have 
taken  the  form  especially  of  a  contract  of  exchange. 
The  money-lender  gave  money  or  articles  of  com- 
merce (e.g.,  dates  or  barley)  on  condition  that  after 
a  certain  period  a  larger  siim  of  money  or  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  articles  received  should  be  returned. 
If  the  debtor  could  not  fullil  his  obligati(jn  on  the 
day  when  it  fell  due,  the  creditor  gave  him  a  post- 
ponement of  payment,  but  doubled  the  amount  of 
his  debt.  Such  contracts  of  exchange  were  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  sale  and  purchase  {bai j,  and  the  post- 
ponement of  payment  was  called  na.sVoh.  This 
usurious  trade  isstrictly  forbidden  in  various  ver.ses 
of  the  Qur'an  ;  see,  e.g.,  ii.  276  : 

'They  say  that  there  is  no  difference  between  ftni"  and  riba, 
but  Allah  permits  hai'  and  forbids  riba  !  .  .  .  They  who  in 
future  are  guiltj"  of  riba  are  destined  for  hell ;  they  shall  remain 
there  for  ever.'    Cf.  also  ii.  '27&-279,  iv.  159,  and  xxx.  38. 

Thus  no  Muslim  could  doubt  that  usury  was  strictly 
forbidden  in  Islam,  but  in  the  earliest  times  there 
were  many,  and  Jimong  them  well-known  com- 
panions of  the  Projihet,  sucii  as  Ibn 'Abbas,  who 
maintained  that  Islam  prohibited  only  the  abuse 
of  the  poverty  of  the  debtor  by  constantly  doubUng 
his  debt  and  ruining  him.  Thej'  regarded  usuiy 
as  forbidden  only  in  a  restricted  sense  ;  the  nasl'ah 
was  particularly  deprecated.  Others  thought  that 
by  riba  (lit.  'multiplication')  the  Prophet  had 
meant  not  only  usury,  but  all  charging  of  interest. 
Later  on  this  opinion  became  general.  Thus,  it 
a  Muslim  wishes  to  lend  money  or  articles  of 
commerce  to  any  one,  he  can  do  so  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  debtor,  after  the  ex[tiration  of  a 
certain  period,  shall  pay  him  back  the  same  sum 
of  money  or  the  same  quantity  of  articles  lent  him. 
No  prolit  may  be  made  out  of  him  ;  the  value  \\  liich 
the  creditor  receives  must  Ije  the  same  as  that 
which  he  has  given.  If  the  pur{)o.se  is  not  to  give 
a  temporary  convenience  to  the  other  party,  but 
only  to  exchange  goods,  this  is  permitted  only  if 
both  parties  receive  goods  of  the  siime  value  and 
at  the  same  time.  One  who  does  not  observe 
these  rtiles  is  guilty  of  riba.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  di.stinguish  two  kinds  of  riba:  (I) 
riba  by  contract  of  exchange,  (2)  riba  by  loan 
(mi(tittim). 

{b)  Riba  by  contract  of  exchange. — The  regula- 
tions of  the  law-books  concerning  the  first  kind  of 
riba  are  based  on  traditions,  according  to  which  the 
Prophet  had  expressly  declared  that  it  was  pro- 
hibited to  a  Muslim  to  exchange  gold  for  gokl, 
silver  for  silver,  dates  for  dates,  etc.,  unless  both 
parties  simultaneously  made  the  same  payment  to 
each  other.  These  words  of  the  Prophet  are  handed 
down  in  various  recensions,  in  which  gold,  silver, 
barley,  wheat,   and  dates  (sometimes  also  raisina 

1  See,  further,  for  contracts  in  general,  R.  Grasshoff,  Dieallge- 
meinen  Lehren  des  Obligationenrechts  sowie  die  Lehre  von  den 
Realk'intrakten  nach  der  Rechtsschxile  des  Imdm  Esch-Schdji'i : 
ein  A  hsch  n  itt  a  us  dem  KitCib  el-biiji'i  des  A  bit  Ishdk  Esch-Schirdzi 
libers,  tind  comm.,  Konigsberg,  1895 ;  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje, 
The  Achehnege,  ii.  311K3-21  ;  S.  Grove  Grady,  A  Manual  of  the 
Mohammedan  Law  nf  Inheritance  and  Contract:  comprising 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Snonee  and  Sheea  Schools,  London,  1869  ; 
L.  W.  C.  van  den  Berg,  de  Contractu  'do  ut  des'  jure  iloham- 
inedano,  Leyden,  1868  ;  F.  Peltier,  Le  Lirre  des  ventes  du  Qahih 
d'El-liokUdri,  trad,  area  fclairc.  et  comm.,  Paris,  1910,  and  Le 
Livre  des  ventes  du  ilouicatta  de  .Malik  ben  Anas  trad,  avec 
iclairc,  Algiers,  1911  ;  D.  Gatteschi,  Real  Property,  Mortgage, 
and  Waqf  according  to  Ottoman  Law  (Ir.  A.  van  Dyck),  London, 
1884. 
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and  salt)  are  specially  mentioned  as  the  objects  of 
the  forbidden  contracts  of  exchange. 

Some  scholars,  and  especially  the  Zahirites,  thought  that  they 
must  keep  strictly  to  the  words  of  these  traditions;  they  re- 
garded the  qii/ds  as  forbidden  only  in  these  cases  (see  §  2), 
and  considered' that  the  regulations  concerning  ribd  could  refer 
only  to  the  exchange  of  articles  expressly  named  in  these  tradi- 
tions. The  majority  of  jurists,  however,  could  not  agree  to 
such  a  limitation  of"  the  ribd.  They  thought  that  gold,  silver, 
and  other  articles  were  mentioned  in  the  tradition  only  as 
examples.  The  Hanifites  considered  that  the  rule  which  in  the 
tradition  was  exjiressly  given  for  dates,  barley,  etc.,  could  be 
applied  to  all  other  articles  of  sale  which  v.ere  measured  by 
weiHit ;  the  Malikites  thought  that  dates,  barley,  and  wheat 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  examples  of  articles  which  were  kept 
in  shops  to  be  used  as  food ;  the  Shafi"ites  regarded  the 
prohibition  of  ribd  as  applicable  to  the  exchange  of  all  articles 
of  value  (athmdn)  and  all  forms  of  food. 
Articles  which   are    regarded   as    subject  to    the 

Srohibition  of  7-ibd  are  called  7ncll  rihawi.  If  it  is 
esired  to  exchange  such  articles,  two  courses  are 
possible.  (1)  When  two  articles  not  of  the  same 
kind  are  concerned  (e.g.,  gold  and  silver,  or  dates 
and  barley),  delivery  must  take  place  on  both  sides 
at  once,  but  the  parties  are  not  bound  to  give  each 
other  the  same  quantity.  (2)  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
two  articles  of  the  same  kind  are  exchanged  {e.g., 
gold  for  gold,  and  silver  for  silver),  the  parties  nuL-jt 
immediately  hand  over  to  each  other  the  same 
quantity,  "it  is,  therefore,  possible  by  the  exchange 
to  be  guilty  of  riba  in  three  ways  :  (a)  if  one  of  the 
parties  receives  more  than  the  other,  this  is  riba'l- 
fadl  {i.e.  usury  because  of  the  greater  payment); 
(/3)  if  the  two  parties  do  not  receive  the  payment 
due  to  them  at  the  same  time,  they  are  guilty  of 
ribcCl-yad  (i.e.  usury  with  regard  to  the  possession) ; 
(7)  if  they  expressly  make  a  condition  of  postpone- 
ment, this  must  be  regarded  as  riba" l-nasa  (i.e.  usury 
with  regard  to  the  conditional  postponement).  The 
purpose  of  these  regulations  of  Muslim  law  was 
apparently  to  prevent  men  from  making  themselves 
guilty  of  usury  by  means  of  the  exclianges  custom- 
ary in  Muhammad's  time,  by  which  the  debtor, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  period  agreed  upon, 
had  to  pay  back  a  greater  amount  of  money  or  of 
articles  of  sale  than  he  had  received. 

(c)  Ribd  by  loan. — When  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
contract  of  exchange  but  of  loan  (mutmim),  Muslim 
law  forbids  the  creditor  to  make  a  condition  of 
interest  or  of  other  advantage  on  any  pretence 
whatever.  The  prohibition  of  riba  is  in  this  case 
not  limited  to  gold,  silver,  food,  etc.,  but  is  applic- 
able to  everything  that  can  be  lent. 

When  a  ISIuslim  lends  money  to  a  co-religionist, 
this  may  be  merely  a  kindness  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  debtor,  and  is  recommended  for  this 
reason.  If  the  debtor  wishes  to  show  his  gratitude 
to  his  creditor  for  the  support  he  has  received,  and 
to  return  more  than  he  received,  this  is  permissible, 
but  the  creditor  may  not  make  it  a  condition  before- 
hand. 

As  may  easily  be  understood,  Muslims  have  from 
the  beginning  endeavoured  to  escape  this  prohibi- 
tion. Means  were  often  found  of  demanding  high 
interest  without  openly  coming  into  conflict  with 
the  Avords  of  the  law. 

One  of  these  means  was  the  following.  Two  fictitious  con- 
tracts of  sale  were  made;  the  creditor  sold  an  article  to  the 
debtor,  on  condition  that  he  would  later  on  pay  the  sale  price 
agreed  upon ;  hereupon  the  creditor  bought  the  same  article 
back  again  from  the  debtor,  but  for  a  lower  price,  which  he 
paid  at  once.  By  this  means  the  debtor  actually  obtained  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  and  was  obliged  after  a  fixed  time  to  pay 
back  a  much  greater  sum  as  purchase  money.  This  double 
contract  of  sale  was  well  known  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  called  mohatra,  apparently  a  corrupted  pronunciation  of 
the  Arab,  word  muhhdturali.^  This  Arabic  name  proves  tliat 
the  custom  did  not  arise  in  Europe,  but  was  taken  over  from 
the  Muslims. 2 

1  Cf.  R.  Dozy  and  W.  H.  Engeliuann,  Glossaire  des  mots 
espannols  et  pn'rtugais  dirivis  de  I'arabe,  Leydeii,  18G9,  p.  316  ; 
du  Carige,  Glossar.  ad  Scrip,  med.  et  inf.  Latinilatis,  s.v. 
'Mohatra';  for  the  ?7io/iatra-con tract  see  also  J.  Kohler, 
Moderne  Rechtsfragen  bei  islam.  Juristen,Wiirzburg,  1885,  p.  .5  S. 

2  See,  further,  E.'  Cohn,  Der  Wticher  {Ribit)  in  Qor'dn,  Chadith 


12.  Obligations  arising  from  oaths  and  vows. — 
Oaths  and  vows  have  always  played  a  great  part 
in  the  various  Muslim  lands.  The  obligations 
which  spring  from  them  have  a  religious  character 
in  the  eyes  of  Muslims.  The  ancient  Arabians 
were  accustomed  to  enforce  by  oaths  not  only  their 
alliances  and  other  important  agreements,  but  even 
every  sort  of  promise  and  statement  in  ordinary 
life  ;  ^  and  vows  of  abstinence  were  made  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  holding  of  religious  ceremonies, 
the  prosecution  of  blood-feuds,  and  other  im- 
portant acts.  No  one  lightly  decided  to  break 
the  oath  or  vow  which  he  had  once  made,  for  he 
feared  to  be  punished  for  such  a  sin  by  the  wrath 
of  God.    . 

The  Prophet  himself  often  strengthened  his 
words,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  by 
oaths  and  vows.  He  did  not,  however,  consider 
himself  as  unconditionally  bound  by  them,  but 
thought  that  it  was  in  some  cases  better  to  appease 
God's  wrath  for  the  breaking  of  an  oath  by  means 
of  an  atoning  sacrifice  (kaffarah)  than  to  hold 
obstinately  to  the  oath.  '  When  I  have  sworn 
an  oath  that  I  will  do  something,  but  later  on 
perceive  that  it  is  better  to  act  ditierently,  I  offer 
an  atoning  sacrifice  and  break  my  oath,'  was 
Muhammad's  customary  statement,  according  to 
tradition. 

In  Qur'an,  v.  91,  the  regulations  are  given  as  to 
the  religious  acts  by  which  a  Muslim  who  acts 
contrary  to  his  oath  can  turn  aside  God's  wrath. 
The  penance  (kaffarah)  must  then  consist  in  feeding 
or  clothing  ten  poor  persons,  in  manumitting  a 
slave,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  no 
means,  in  fasting  for  tliree  days  (cf.  also  Ixvi.  2). 
The  jurists  have  worked  out' these  rules  in  still 
fuller  details— e.,9'.,  fixing  the  minimum  of  food  or 
clothing  which  must  be  given  ;  they  differ  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  particulars ;  according  to  the 
Shafi'ites,  the  manumitting  of  a  slave  can  serve 
for  kaffarah  only  if  the  slave  is  a  believer. 

An  oath  is  called  yamln  and  a  vow  nadhr.  The 
rules  concerning  oaths  and  vows  differ  in  various 
points.  A  vow  is  binding  only  when  a  Muslim 
who  is  qualified  according  to  the  legal  regulations 
to  make  an  independent  agreement  has  voluntarily 
taken  upon  himself  to  carry  out  an  act  which  is 
meritorious,  regarded  from  a  religious  standpoint, 
and  to  which  he  was  not  bound  apart  from  his  vow. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  be  bound  by  a  vow 
to  set  free  slaves,  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  to 
make  a  pilgrimage,  and  so  on.  He  who  has  bound 
himself  by  a  vow  remains  permanently  obliged 
to  fulfil  it,  and  cannot  free  himself  from  it  by  a 
kaffarah.  If,  however,  the  vow  has  been  made 
dependent  on  a  condition  (e.g.,  '  If  I  recover  from 
my  illness,  I  will  fast  for  a  certain  number  of 
days  '),  he  is  bound  to  fulfil  his  oath  only  when  the 
condition  has  really  been  fulfilled.  A  vow  to  do 
something  which  is  forbidden  or  to  omit  something 
which  is  obligatory  may  not  be  regarded  as  bind- 
ing. Muslim  jurists  also  consider  that  no  one  can 
bind  himself  by  a  vow  to  do  or  to  omit  what  is 
merely  permitted  but  not  meritorious  (or  for- 
bidden)—e. (7.,  to  drink  water.  In  such  cases  there 
is  no  obligation  to  a  kaffarah  even  if  the  vow  be 
not  fulhlled. 

Oaths,  on  the  other  hand,  are  subjected  to 
another  rule  ;  for  he  who  has  sworn  by  an  oath  to 
do  or  not  to  do  anything  is  always  bound  to  a 
undFiqh,  Heidelberg,  1903;  F.  Arm,  Recherehi'S  historiquets  mr 
les  operations  tisuraires  et  aUatoires  en  droit  mvsulman,  Pans, 
1909;  Benali  F6kar,  L'Usure  en  droit  musulrnan  et  ses  conse- 
quences pratiques,  Lyons,  1908.  ,.,.... 

1  There  are  two  kinds  of  oaths :  (1)  th.e  oath  by  which  it_  is 
sworn  that  a  statement  or'  testimony  contains  the  truth  ;  this 
oath  refers  to  that  which  has  already  happened  (see  below, 
§  16  (h)}  •  (2)  the  oath  by  which  one  swears  to  act  or  not  to  act 
in  a  certain  way;  this  oath  refers  to  a  future  event,  and  is 
discussed  here. 
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hiffiirah  if  he  breaks  his  oath,  even  thoui^li  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  do  something  which  is  forbidden, 
or  to  omit  something  which  is  obligatory. 

Moreover,  Muslim  jurists  deal  at  k-nffth  with  various  special 
oaths  and  vovvs  and  the  questions  connected  with  them  ;  even  in 
very  short  yiVy/i-books  there  are  usually  full  details  as  to  this  sub- 
ject. The  followinir  cases,  ?..7.,arementioiied  in  particular.  When 
a  man  has  declare<l,  '  If  such  and  such  is  done,  1  will  apostatize 
from  Isl.-ira,'  if  the  conditions  are  fulfilled,  he  may  not,  it  is  true, 
give  up  his  faith,  hut  must  nevertheless,  accordinjf  to  the  Hani- 
ntes,  offer  a  kaffdrah.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  has 
declared,  'If  I  do  such  and  such,  or  if  such  and  sucli  happens, 
my  wife  is  repudiated,  or  my  slave  is  set  free,'  he  is  ai-tiiuliy 
bound  by  his  words,  and,  on  the  fultillinf;  of  the  conditions, 
his  wife  must  be  regarded  as  repudiated  and  his  slave  as  free. 

An  oath  is  valid  only  when  it  has  been  taken  either  in  the 
name  of  Allah  (or  in  that  of  one  of  His  attributes)  or  by  the 
t^ur'an.  Other  oaths,  e.g.,  by  calling  on  the  Prophet,  are  not 
binding. 

13.  Wills. — Muslim  law  only  partially  recog- 
nizes the  right  to  make  a  will.  AVhen  the  debts 
of  the  deceased  have  been  paid,  his  legal  heirs  (see 
§  8)  have  a  claim  to  §  of  the  residue  of  the  estate. 
The  testator  may  dispose  by  will  {wasiyah)  of  only 
the  remaining  ^  of  the  estate.  If  he  has  disposed 
of  more  than  J,  his  arrangements  and  legacies  are 
valid  only  if,  and  so  far  as,  they  are  sanctioned  by 
his  heirs. 

As  to  this  rule,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  the /5'A-schools.  It  is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing tradition. 

Sa'd  ibn  Abi  Waqqas,  one  of  the  contemporaries  of  the 
Prophet,  had  decided  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  property  after 
his  death  to  pious  purposes.  Once,  when  he  lay  dan),'erously 
ill,  he  explained  his  plan  to  the  Prophet,  who,  he  thousfht, 
would  value  his  pious  deed.  This  was,  however,  not  the  case  ; 
on  the  contrary,  Muhammad  forbade  him  to  disinherit  his  heirs. 
'It  is  better  to  leave  them  rich,'  said  he,  'than  to  force  them  to 
beg  after  your  death.'  Finally,  the  Prophet  consented  to  Sa'd's 
petition  to  dispose  of  \  of  his  estate. 

From  this  tradition  the  Muslim  jurists  have 
deduced  another  principle.  Every  Muslim  may 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  wishes  during  his  life, 
and  thus  may  even  give  everything  away  if  he 
wishes  ;  but  this  right  ceases  if  he  is  seriously  ill. 
In  that  case  only  \,  of  the  property  may  be  disposed 
of  by  gift,  the  manumitting  of  slaves,  etc.  The 
property  of  a  seriously  sick  i^erson  is  thus  treated 
as  in  some  degree  similar  to  an  estate  to  which  the 
heirs  have  a  claim. 

This  rule  is  also  applicable  to  persons  who  in 
other  ways  are  in  danger  of  their  lives — e.g.,  to  any 
one  who  is  taking  part  in  a  battle,  to  a  woman 
during  childbirth,  to  the  inh.abitants  of  a  district 
which  is  suffering  severelj'  from  plague,  etc.  If, 
during  a  serious  illness,  or  while  he  was  in  other 
respects  in  danger  of  his  life,  a  person  has  given 
away  more  tlian  \  of  his  property,  his  arrange- 
ments are  valid  only  if  his  heirs  offer  no  opposition 
to  them,  or  if  he  has  recovered  from  his  illness  or 
escaped  the  danger  in  which  he  was. 

Further,  the  legality  of  a  wafiynh  depends  prin- 
cipally on  (1)  the  right  of  the  person  who  makes 
the  will  (al-viufi),  (2)  the  right  of  the  one  who 
benefits  by  the  will  (al-mu^Ci-lahu),  (3)  tlie  pro- 
perty which  is  disposed  of  (al-mmd-bihi),  and  (4) 
the  form  of  the  will.  The  law-books  contain  the 
following  regulations  as  to  these  four  subjects. 

(1)  Only  those  who  have  the  power  of  independent 
disposition  over  their  pro])erty  have  the  right  to 
make  a  will  ;  minors  are  not  qualified.  Moreover, 
the  washjnh  is  valid  only  if  the  testator  had  the 
right  to  dispose  of  what  he  left,  and  if  he  acted 
withotit  compulsion.  The  testator  remains  quali- 
fied to  revoke  iiis  will  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

(2)  The  beneficiary  under  a  will  must  at  the  mo- 
ment at  which  tlie  will  is  made  be  qualified  and  in 
a  position  to  become  the  owner  of  what  is  left 
him.  A  will  made  in  favour  of  an  unborn  child  is 
valid,  however,  if  the  child  be  born  within  the  next 
six  months.  Those  who  already  inherit  by  the 
enactment  of  the  law  have  no  right  to  receive 
fiuther  legacies  by  will.     According  to  tradition. 


the  Prophet  forbade  the  alteration,  by  means  of 
testamentary  disposition,  of  the  shares  fixed  for 
them  by  law  (see  aljove,  p.  8G2*) ;  if  the  will  is  not 
made  in  favour  of  a  definite  person,  but  for  a 
hospital,  a  mosque,  or  similar  institution,  then  the 
purpose  must  be  one  which  is  permitted  ijy  law  ; 
e.g.,  a  will  in  favour  of  a  Christian  church  or  a 
Jewish  synagogue  is  invalid.  (3)  The  objects 
which  are  left  to  any  one  in  the  will  must  be 
accurately  described,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
is  possible  to  take  possession  of  them.  The  testator 
may  not,  for  instance,  leave  any  forbidden  musical 
instruments  or  dogs  to  any  one  ;  or  a  copy  of  the 
Quran,  or  a  Muslim  .slave,  to  a  Christian  or  other 
unbeliever.  (4)  No  special  form  of  will  is  pre- 
scribed ;  the  law  directs  only  that  the  testator 
should  make  his  will  clearly  known  in  the  presence 
of  persons  who  can  bear  witness  tliat  he  has  really 
made  such  a  testament.  It  need  not  be  reduced  to 
writing.  Besides  the  allotment  of  property,  the 
will  may  contain  certain  other  dispositions — e.g., 
the  appointment  of  an  executor  who  is  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  payment  of  debts,  and  of  the 
division  of  the  estate  ;  further,  the  nomination  of 
a  guardian  for  the  children  of  the  testator  who  are 
under  age,  etc. 

The  beneficiarj'  of  the  will  fir.st  receives  posses- 
sion of  the  property  left  him  when  he  has  accepted 
the  arrangements  of  the  testator  (by  means  of 
qabiil ;  see  §  10).  If  he  should  predecease  the 
testator,  his  heirs  are  qualified  to  accept  the  will 
in  his  favour.^ 

14.  Regulations  concerning  the  waqfs. — By  a 
wflr^r/ Muslim  law  means  something  whicli  is  with- 
drawn from  commerce,  in  order  to  reserve  it  for 
religious  purposes  or  for  the  benefit  of  definite 
persons.  To  the  question  Avhether  such  a  disjiosi- 
tion  is  lawful  in  Islam  Muslim  scholars  originally 
gave  various  answers.  Some  considered  that  the 
rights  of  the  heir  were  injured  by  such  disjiosi- 
tions.  Others  declared  that  the  heirs  had  no  claims 
on  any  man's  propertj'  so  long  as  he  still  lived,  and, 
therefore,  a  man  might  withdraw  his  goods  from 
commerce,  just  as  he  had  the  right  to  contract 
debts,  to  set  free  slaves,  and  to  give  away  property, 
to  the  injury  of  his  heirs.  According  to  Abu 
IJanifah,  a  loaqf  was  not  irrevocablj'  binding  ; 
'he  who  has  made  a  iciq/oi  anything,'  said  he, 
'  remains  the  owner  of  it,  and  can  always  revoke 
his  disposition  if  he  will.'  The  majority  of  Muslim 
lawj'ers,  however — and  among  them  Abu  ^'fisuf 
and  Muhammad,  the  two  pupils  of  AIju  yanilah  — 
considered  that  the  disposition  by  which  anytliing 
was  made  a  warjf  was  irrevocably  binding.  By 
making  such  a  disposition,  they  said,  the  owner 
loses  his  right  of  ownership  ;  only  Allah  remains 
the  owner  of  that  which  is  waqf.  Others  held  that 
the  ownership  of  a  ivaqf  pjissed  to  those  who 
benefited  by  it. 

Those  who  regarded  the  waqfs  as  allowable  appealed  for  sup- 
port to  the  traditions  according  to  which  various  comrades 
of  the  Prophet  had  made  such  dispositions  with  his  approba- 
tion. The  best-known  tradition  is  the  following.  'L'mar,  the 
second  Khalif  (or,  according  to  others,  his  son  "Abd-.Mlah),  had 
a  piece  of  land  at  Khaibar  which  he  valued  greatl}'.  He  decided 
to  devote  it  to  religious  purposes.  With  the  approbation  of  the 
I'rophet,  he  made  a  xcaqf  of  it,  and  enacted  that  it  n)ii;hl  for  the 
future  be  neither  sold  nor  given  away,  and  that  the  income 
should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  poor  and  to  religious 
purposes. 

Waqf  properly  means  the  transaction  itself,  i.e. 
the  devotion  of  property  to  religious  purposes; 
other  words  used  in  the  same  sense  are  tasbil,  i.e. 
devote  to  the  '  way  of  God '  {sabil  Allah) ;  tahrim, 
i.e.  the  declaration  that  something  is  haram  ('  for- 
bidden,' '  inalienable ') ;  and  habs,  i.e.  to  make  fast 
(in  other  words,  to  make  inalienable).  Both  waqf 
and  habs  are  also  used  to  indicate  that  which  is 

1  See,  further,  F.  Peltier,  Le  Livre  des  testaments  du  Qaliil} 
d'El-Bokh&ri,  Algiers,  1909. 
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withdrawn  from  commerce  ;  in  the  latter  sense  the 
plurals  of  waqf  and  hahs  are  wuquf  &nd  huhus. 

The  Muslim  law-books  contain  tlie  following 
regulations  concerning  waqf.  (1)  TAe  wdqif,  i.e. 
the  person  who  makes  a  toaqf  of  anything. — No 
one  is  qualified  to  make  such  a  disposition  unless 
lie  has  the  independent  right  of  alienating  his  pro- 
perty. He  who  withdraws  anything  from  com- 
merce must  at  the  same  time  be  the  owner  of  it ; 
otherwise  his  disposition  is  invalid.  Unbelievers 
have  the  right  of  making  their  property  a  ivaqfii 
the  purpose  of  it  is  not  contrary  to  Islam  ;  e.g.,  a 
Christian  in  a  Muslim  land  is  forbidden  to  make 
his  dwelling  a  toaqf  in  order  to  have  it  turned  into 
a  church. 

(2)  The  mawqiif,  or  waqf,  i.e.  that  which  is  made 
a  waqf. — According  to  the  Shah'ites,  it  is  permis- 
sible to  make  a  waqf  of  moveable  as  well  as  of 
immoveable  property,  at  least  so  far  as  the  move- 
ables are  not  immediately  destroyed  by  use  {e.g., 
food,  or  wax  candles  which  are  designed  for  the 
illumination  of  a  mosque).  Forbidden  instru- 
ments, books  whose  contents  give  signs  of  unbelief, 
and  similar  articles  cannot  in  any  case  be  made 
waqf.  Many  other  Muslim  scholars  regard  the 
regulations  concerning  waqf  as  applicable  only  to 
immoveable  projierty,  and  recognize  only  a  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  According  to  the  !^ani- 
fites,  beasts  of  burden  and  weapons  may  be  desig- 
nated waqf.  Books  are  also  often  withdrawn 
from  commerce  in  all  Muslim  lands,  and  especially 
devoted  to  an  appointed  library  or  mosque. 

(3)  The  mawquf  'alaihi,  i.e.  he  who  receives 
benefit  from  the  waqf.  —  This  person  must  be 
qualified  to  make  use  of  the  property  ;  e.g.,  it  would 
not  be  permissible  to  make  a  copy  of  the  Qui'Tin 
waqf,  and  a  believing  slave  could  not  make  a  waqf 
in  favour  of  unbelievers.  As  to  the  question  whether 
the  person  who  derived  benefit  from  a  waqf  must 
be  so  indicated  that  the  institution  may  remain  for 
ever,  a  ditt'erence  of  opinion  exists.  Some  think 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  xoaqif  to  indicate  an 
unending  series  of  persons  for  whom  the  xoaqf  is 
destined  ;  others  hold  that  a  twag/has  a  permanently 
valid  continuation  even  if  this  is  not  specially  indi- 
cated by  the  founder ;  '  if  there  are  no  surviving 
persons  who,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
wdq'if,  have  a  claim  to  the  income  of  a  waqf,'  they 
say,  'tiien  the  income  is  intended  for  the  poor.' 

Waqfs  need  not  be  exclusively  intended  for 
religious  or  philanthropic  purposes ;  according  to 
the  majority  of  Muslim  lawyers,  it  is  sufficient  if 
the  purpose  of  a  loaqf  is  merely  permissible.  In 
the  Shall"  itic  law-books  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
a  waqf  may  even  extend  to  the  advantage  of  the 
rich.  Many  waqfs,  such  as  mosques,  cemeteries, 
and  water  supplies,  are  intended  for  the  rich  as 
well  as  for  the  poor.  The  law-books  especially 
recognize  the  validity  of  a  waqf'xw.  favour  of  some 
one's  family.  In  this  case,  if  any  one  has  decided 
that  property  belonging  to  him  shall  be  a  waqf 
for  his  children  and  further  descendants,  and  these 
become  extinct,  then,  according  to  the  majority 
of  Muslim  lawyers,  his  further  relatives  have  a 
right  to  the  income  of  the  waqf,  and  after  them 
the  poor. 

(4)  The  s'lghah,  i.e.  the  form  in  which  the  wdqif 
makes  his  will  known,  is  not  generally  subjected 
to  special  regulations.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  founder 
makes  his  meaning  plain  by  pointing  out  what 
property  shall  be  waqf,  and  to  what  purpose  it 
must  be  given.  It  is,  however,  not  permissible  to 
make  the  existence  of  a  waqf  dependent  on  a 
condition  or  a  period  of  time.  Therefore  a  toaqf 
is  invalid  if  the  wdqif,  for  instance,  declared,  '  If  I 
get  a  son,  then  is  my  house  a  toaqf,'  or  if  he  made 
his  property  a  toaqf  '  for  ten  years.'  According  to 
many  Muslim  writers,  one  may,  however,  distin- 


guish between  waqfs  which  have  a  general  purpose 
{e.g.,  for  philanthropic  purposes)  and  those  \vhich 
are  intended  only  for  definite  persons  {e.g.,  for  the 
descendants  of  the  founder).  In  the  first  case  the 
disposition  of  the  wdqif  must  be  preserved  as  far 
as  possible,  and  thus  only  the  conditions  or  desig- 
nation of  a  period  must  be  declared  invalid,  and 
not  the  institution  itself ;  in  the  latter  case  there 
is  no  opening  for  this,  and  the  toaqf  itself  is 
invalid. 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  the  todqif  may 
make  the  existence  of  a  toaqf  dependent  on  his 
own  death.  He  may  decide  that  property  shall 
become  a  toaqf  after  his  death.  Such  a  disposition 
is,  however,  subject  to  the  general  regulations 
concerning  wills,  and  may  be  withdrawn  by  the 
owner  up  to  his  death  ;  moreover,  only  ^  of  the 
estate  may  thus  be  made  a  toaqf,  since  the  heirs 
have  a  right  to  the  other  |.  ^ 

IV.  Public  LAW.  —  iS-  The  imam. —  (a)  The 
election  of  an  imam.  — According  to  the  legal 
theory,  the  ^Muslim  community  must  be  guided  by 
an  imam,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  /chalJfah 
{i.e.  substitute)  of  the  Prophet.-'  The  quarrels  as  to 
the  imdmat  in  the  first  centuries  after  JNIuhammad 
divided  the  Muslims  into  various  religious-political 
parties,  which  partially  continue  to  the  present  day. 
To  them  belong  especially  the  Shi'ites  and  Kliari- 
jites,  who  are  regarded  as  heretics  by  orthodox 
Muslims.  The  opinions  of  these  parties  differ  in 
many  respects — as  to  political  questions,  as  to  who 
must  be  regarded  as  tiie  legitimate  imdtn,  and  as 
to  the  requirements  which  he  must  fulfil.^  We 
must  at  present  limit  ourselves  to  a  sketch  of  the 
regulations  which  obtain  in  this  matter  among  the 
orthodox. 

All  questions  regarding  the  imdm  must  be 
decided  according  to  the  position  of  affairs  during 
the  first  thirty  years  after  Muhammad.  That 
period,  in  whicli  "the  Muslim  community  was  led 
by  Abu  Bakr,  "Umar, 'Uthman,  and  "Ali — the  so- 
called  '  rightly  guided  khalifahs'  {al-khulafd '  al- 
rdshiilur)) — with  the  help  and  co-operation  of  the 
most  faithful  comrades  of  the  Prophet,  is  regarded 
among  orthodox  Muslims  as  the  '  Golden  Age '  of 
Islam ;  and,  according  to  them,  the  principles 
followed  at  that  time  must  be  regarded  as  the  only 
correct  ones. 

The  imdm,  therefore,  like  the  four  immediate 
successors  of  the  Prophet,  must  belong  to  his  tribe, 
and  thus  be  a  Quraishite.  The  Shi'ite  doctrine 
that  the  imdm  must  be  also  a  descendant  of  the 
iProphet  is  rejected  by  the  orthodox.  Moreover, 
(1)  the  imdm  must  be  a  free,  male  Muslim  of  full 
age,  recognized  as  'cull  (see  p.  864^)  ;  (2)  he  must 
be  competent  to  manage  the  business  of  the 
State,  and,  above  all,  hav^e  the  spirit  and  courage 
to  fight  against  the  unbelievers  and  to  protect 
Muslim  territory.  (3)  The  imdm  ought  also, 
properly  speaking,  to  be  a  mujtahid  (see  p.  860''), 
competent,  if  necessary,  to  settle  difficult  religious 

1  See,  further,  J.  Krcsmarik,  '  Das  Wakfrecht  vom  Stand- 
punkte  des  Sari'atrechtes  nach  der  hanefitischen  Schule,"  in 
ZDMG  xlv.  [1S91]  511-576;  E.  Clavel,  Droit  miistilman:  le 
warjf,  ou  haboui',  d'apris  la  doctrhie  et  la  jurisprudence  {Rites 
hanafite  et  malekite),  Cairo,  1896. 

2  In  most  Muslim  countries  the  popular  view  was  that  tiie 
imam  was  the  substitute  of  Allah  Himself.  Accordingly,  many 
imams  were  called  khalifat  Allah  (i.e.  substitute  of  Uod),  but 
many  Muslim  scholars  disapprove  of  this  title.  See  I.  Goldziher, 
'DuSens  propre  des  expressions  "Ombre  de  Dieu,  Khalife  de 
Dieu "  pour  designer  les  chefs  dans  I'lslam,'  in  RHH  xxxv. 
[1897]  331-338.  „     ,.       ^,     , 

3  See  D.  B.  Macdonald,  Development  of  Mushm  Theology, 
pp.  7-63;  J.  Wellhausen,  'Die  religios-politischen  Oppositions- 
parteien  im  alten  Islam,'  in  AGG,  phil.-hist.  Kl.,  new  ser.,  no.  2 
[1903]-  I.  Friedlander,  'The  Heterodoxies  of  the  Shiites  in  the 
Presentation  of  Ibn  Hazni,'  in  JAOS  xxviii.  [19071  1-SO,  xxix. 
flSOli]  1-183;  I.  Goldziher,  'Beitrii^e  zur  Litteralurgesch.  der 
Shia  und der  sunnit.  Polemik,' in  SWA  W Ixxviii.  [1874]  439-524  ; 
R.  E.  Briinnow,  Die  Charidichiten  unter  den  ersten  Omay- 
yaden,  Leyden,  1884. 
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situations  on  his  own  authority,  ju.st  as  tiie 
immediate  successors  of  Muhammad  were  held  to 
have  been  perfect  scliohirs.  Since,  however,  sucli 
ijtihdd  was  regarded  as  beyond  the  reach  of  later 
generations,  sncli  learning  can  no  longer  be  tle- 
manded  even  of  an  imdni.  (4)  An  itmlm  may  have 
no  physical  infirmity,  or  defect  of  intellect ;  serious 
defects,  such  as  blindness,  deafness,  or  insanity, 
disqualify  a  canilidate  for  the  iindimit.  Con- 
sequently, a  khal'if  was  often  made  blind  after  his 
deposition,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  attempt- 
ing to  recover  his  position. 

At  the  election  of  an  imam  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  the  princijiles  which  obtained  in  the  '  Golden 
Age.'  Inheritance,  according  to  the  law,  gives  no 
claim  to  the  iniCimat,  Each  khcdlf  must  be  elected, 
and  his  election  is  valid  only  if  (1)  he,  like  the 
lirst  kkalJf  Abu  Bakr,  receives  the  homage  of  a 
certain  number  of  Muslims  of  higii  rank  ('  those 
who  are  qualilied  to  bind  and  loose') ;  or  if,  (2)  like 
the  second  Z:/irt/(/'Umar,  he  is  appointed  by  the 
former  imam  as  his  successor.  '  Those  who  are 
qualified  to  bind  and  loose'  and  have  the  right  of 
electing  an  imam  consist  of  Muslims  of  full  age,  of 
the  male  sex,  free  men  who  are  recognized  as  'adl, 
and  can  judge  what  persons  have  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  be. elected  as  imam,  and  w^hich 
among  those  who  come  under  consideration  is  the 
most  suitable  for  the  position  under  existing  circum- 
stances. 

The  election  of  an  imam  is  a  fard  al-Jcifcii/ah  ; 
i.e.,  as  soon  as  tiiis  task  is  fulfilled  by  some  quali- 
fied person,  all  otiiers  are  relieved  from  the  duty 
(see  11.  863'').  'The  election  of  an  imam,'  say  the 
Muslim  scholars, '  it  is  true,  is  usually  carried  out  by 
the  leading  circles  in  the  capital,  and  is  acquiesced 
in  in  the  other  parts  of  the  land  (as  at  the  election 
of  Abu  Bakr),  but  the  electors  in  the  capital  have 
uo  right  of  preference  above  those  in  other  places.' 
If  ditl'erent  persons  are  elected  as  imam  in  difierent 
places,  a  new  election  must  be  held  between  these 
candidates.  The  faqihs  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
number  of  electors  which  must  be  demanded  for  a 
valid  election.  Some  of  them  require  at  least  five 
electors,  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  appeal  to 
the  election  of  the  third  klmlif  '  Uthman,  but 
others  regard  the  election  by  even  one  elector  as 
valid  if  he  is  a  universally  respected  and  influential 
man. 

If  the  imam  himself  nominates  his  successor,  the 
choice  is  binding  on  all  Muslims,  if  the  chosen 
person  has  the  qualities  necessary  for  an  imdm 
and  expressly  accei)ts  his  nomination.  In  appoint- 
ing his  successor  the  imam  need  not  consult  the 
electors ;  he  may  also  indicate  several  persons  to 
succeed  him  in  a  definite  order  one  after  the  other. 
But  Muslim  lawj'ers  consider  that  a  father  has  no 
right  to  appoint  his  son  as  his  successor,  since  they 
regard  no  one  as  capable  of  forming  an  unprejudiced 
judgment  as  to  whether  his  son  is  fitted  lor  this 
higli  dignity. 

(b)  TJiP,  rights  and  duties  of  the  imdm. — The 
imdm  is  not  only  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Muslims, 
as  has  been  often  incorrectly  assumed  in  Europe  ; 
he  is  at  the  .same  time  the  highest  secular  authorit  j' 
in  Islam.  There  is  no  idea  among  Muslims  of  a 
separation  between  spiritual  and  temporal  power. 
In  this  respect  the  position  of  the  first  thirty  years 
after  Muhammad  is  copied.  The  imdm  must, 
like  the  four  '  rightly  led '  khaltfs,  wage  war 
against  unbelievers,  see  to  the  contribution  of  the 
zakdh,  resolve  ditlerences  of  opinion  in  the  com- 
munity, take  care  that  the  regulations  of  the 
sharVah  are  respected  and  tiiat  transgressions 
against  it  are  punished,  take  action  against  heresies, 
try  to  bring  the  erring  back  to  the  right  way,  etc. 
If  it  appears  that  the  imdm  is  incompetent  to 
fulfil  his  office,  or  that  he  abuses  his  power,  then 


'those  wiio  can  bind  and  loose'  must  depo.se  him 
anfl  choose  a  new  imdm. 

Every  Muslim  is  bound  in  loyalty  and  obedience 
not  only  to  the  legitimate  imdm,  but  also  to  any 
one  who  has  made  himself  de  facto  master  of  the 
highest  authority,  even  though  he  has  not  the 
requisite  qualities  (e.g.,  a  woman,  a  person  who  is 
under  age,  ignorant,  not  an  Arabian,  or  a  sinner), 
and  even  if  he  has  not  been  a[)])ointt;d  as  imdm  in 
a  legal  manner.  Such  a  potentate,  wli<;  in  the 
fif/h-\)Oo]<.ti  is  usually  called  '  the  holder  of  power  ' 
(dhul-shairkah),  is  not  a  legitimate  imdm,  but 
orthodox  Muslims  nevertheless  regard  it  as  neces- 
sary for  believers  to  recognize  his  authority,  at 
least  when  he  does  not  force  them  to  sin  against 
the  law. 

This  opinion  apparently  arose  as  early  as  the  first  centurj' 
after  Muliamiiiad.  During  the  incessant  strife  o(  llio  Uiiiayyads 
against  the  religious  rehels,  who  would  not  recognize  iheir 
authority,  the  opinion  became  estahlished,  among  the  majority 
of  the  people  and  among  the  leading  scholars,  that  it  was 
better,  for  the  prevention  of  greater  disasters,  not  to  resist  the 
tyrant  even  though  he  did  not  fullil  the  theoretical  ideals. 
Traditions  arose  that  the  Prophet  himself  had  foretold  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  had  enunciated  the  doctrine  that  it  was  a 
duly  for  all  Muslims  to  submit  to  the  ruling  princes.  'Thirty 
years  long,"  the  I'rophet  is  reported  to  have  said,  'shall  you  be 
liappy  under  the  government  of  my  successors,  but  after  this 
the  dominion  shall  pass  to  tyrannous  princes.'  The  companions 
of  Muhammad  asked,  'Must  we  not  contend  against  such  god- 
less potentates?'  'No,' he  answered,  'so  long  as  they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  faldt.'  According  to  another  saying  of  the 
rrojihet,  '  a  MLislim  must  be  obedient  both  in  matters  which  he 
approves  and  in  those  of  which  he  disapproves,  so  long  as  no 
acts  are  enjoined  on  him  by  which  he  would  transgress  the 
laws  of  God.  In  the  latter  case  he  need  neither  listen  nor 
obey.' 

On  the  ground  of  this  theory  the  later  Muslim  princes  and 
khal'tfs  had  a  claim  on  the  obedience  of  their  subjects,  even 
though  they  were  not  appointed  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  sna  rVah  and  did  not  i>ossess  the  legally  required  qualities. 
Opposition  to  princes  who  are  not  of  Quraishite  (or  even  of 
Arabian)  origin,  such  as  the  Turkish  .Sulf,^ns,  and  who  have, 
therefore,  theoretically  no  right  to  the  Khalifate,  is  from  a 
religious  standpoint  not  permitted  for  Muslims,  unless  the  prince 
has  to  be  deposed  because  of  his  bad  government. 

i6.  Legal  procedure. — (a)  licgulations  roncern- 
ing  the  qddl  and  trials. — A  very  important  dutj' 
ol  the  imdm  is  to  aj>i)oint  a  sulficient  number  of 
judges.  Acting  as  judge  is  regarded  by  Muslim 
scholars  as  n.  fard  al-kifdyali  (see  p.  Se^*").  Thus 
no  one  is  obliged  to  accept  the  office  of  judge  when 
the  duty  can  be  fulfilled  satisfactorily  by  others  ; 
when  this,  however,  is  not  the  c.a.se,  to  act  as 
judge  becomes  a  personal  duty  (fard  al-'ain); 
unuer  such  circumstances  every  one  w  ho  is  able  to 
give  a  decision  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
law  is  obliged  to  be  a  judge. 

A  qdcll  (judge)  generally  must  be  a  free  male 
Muslim  of  full  age,  who  is  recognized  as  'adl  (.see 
p.  864''),  and  is  full}'  acquainted  with  the  regulations 
of  the  canon  law.  In  theory  the  judge  must  even 
be  a  mnjtahid  (see  p.  860''),  and  be  able,  in  passing 
a  sentence,  to  deiluce  independently  from  the 
sacred  sources  the  rules  to  be  applied.  But,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  among  the  later  Muslims 
no  one  was  any  longer  regarded  as  qualified  to 
give  an  independent  judgment  in  ^/^/(-matters ; 
therefore  even  a  judge  can  at  present  be  only  a 
))tuqallid,  and  must  keep  in  every  respect  to  what 
is  prescribed  in  the  authoritative  ^'^-Zt-books  of  his 
madhhab. 

In  order  to  .secure  the  independence  of  the  judge, 
the  law  forbids  the  q^ddl  to  accept  presents,  except 
from  his  relatives  m  the  direct  line  (becau.se, 
according  to  the  law,  he  can  never  give  a  decision 
in  their  favour).  Eor  the  same  reason,  according 
to  all  except  the  ^anifites,  judges  are  forbidden 
to  engage  in  commerce,  because  it  would  be  possible 
to  give  them  exceptional  advantages  in  trade,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  favour. 

The  judge  controls  the  trial,  and  is  not  generally 
bound  by  legal  regulations  for  this  purpose.  He 
is  obliged  onlj'  to  give  sufficient  opportunity  both 
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to  plaintitt"  and  to  defendant  (al-muchla'l  and  al- 
muddn'd  'alnilii)  to  present  their  declaration  and 
arguments.  He  must  treat  both  parties  equally, 
provided  they  are  both  believers ;  he  must  also 
refrain  from  exercising  influence  on  the  witnesses. 
He  is  permitted  to  endeavour  to  bring  about 
friendly  relations  between  the  parties,  and  to  re- 
commend the  cause  of  one  party  to  the  good  will 
of  the  otiier. 

If  the  defendant  adniits  that  the  plaintifi"  is 
right,  the  latter  is  not  obliged  to  prove  his  con- 
tention. Such  an  iqrur  ('  ackno\\ledgment')  may, 
however,  be  regarded  as  valid  only  if  it  has  been 
made  before  the  judge  by  a  defendant  of  full 
age,  in  full  possession  of  his  intellectual  faculties, 
without  any  compulsion.  If  the  contention  con- 
cerns tlie  payment  of  a  debt  or  other  questions 
concerning  property,  he  who  makes  the  acknow- 
ledgment must  also  be  ra.sJud  (see  p.  871*). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defendant  contests  the 
contention  of  the  plaintifi',  he  cannot  lose  his  case 
until  the  plaintitl'lias  proved  his  claim  by  evidence. 
If,  however,  the  matter  in  hand  is  so  accurately 
known  to  the  judge  that  he  can  himself  give  evi- 
dence, he  may,  according  to  the  Shati'ites  and 
Hanilites,  give  sentence  without  further  proof  on 
the  sole  ground  of  his  personal  knowledge ;  ac- 
cording to  the  Miilikites,  he  has  not  this  right. 
All  Muslin)  schools  are  agreed  that  the  judge  is 
never  obliged  to  give  sentence  on  the  ground  of 
formally  valid  proof,  against  his  better  knowledge. 

(6)  Legal  theory  regarding  evidence. — Written 
documents  cannot  be  regarded  as  valid  evidence, 
unless  their  contents  are  confirmed  by  trustworthy 
witnesses  ;  the  force  of  the  proof,  however,  is  then 
no  longer  in  the  document,  but  in  the  oral  evidence. 
An  exception  is  formed  to  this  rule  by  documents 
sent  from  one  juilge  to  another.  In  practice  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  recognize  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

Legally  recognized  evidence  consists  principally 
in  (1)  proof  borne  by  witnesses,  and  (2)  the  sworn 
testimony  of  the  parties  before  the  judge. 

(1)  Testimony  {shahddah)  has  the  force  of  proof 
only  if  it  is  borne  by  a  Muslim  of  full  age,  wlio  is 
not  under  guardianship,  and  is  recognized  as  'adl 
(see  p.  864'^).  If  the  judge  knows  a  witness  per- 
sonally, he  need  not  inquire  whether  he  is  'adl ; 
otherwise,  according  to  the  Shafi'ites  and  Mali- 
kites,  he  may  give  no  credence  to  the  testimony 
till  two  trustworthy  male  witnesses  have  assured 
him  that  the  witness  i&'adl,  even  though  the  other 
party  in  the  case  make  no  objection  to  his  credi- 
bility ;  accoi-ding  to  the  5anitites,  such  an  inquiry 
is  called  for  only  in  the  case  of  hadd  and  qisds 
(see  art.  Crimes  and  Punishments  [Muham- 
madan], §§  2,  5),  and  if  the  other  party  throws 
doubt  on  the  credibility  of  the  witness. 

Inquiry  into  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  is 
usually  handed  over  by  the  judge  to  two  of  his 
officers  who  bear  the  title  of  muz'ikkl,  i.e.  one  who 
declares  the  witness  to  be  zakl  ('without  sin,' 
'pure').  In  many  Muslim  lands  there  are  also 
persons  with  the  title  of  'adl  or  shahld,  who  fill 
much  the  same  r61e  as  a  notary.  They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  qOdl.  If  two  parties  wish  to  make 
an  important  contract  or  sale,  or  to  set  on  foot 
other  transactions,  they  may  go  to  such  an  'adl 
that  he  may  witness  the  contract.  If,  later  on, 
there  is  litigation  between  the  parties  with  refer- 
ence to  tbis  transaction,  the  'adl  may  be  heard  by 
the  judge  as  a  trustworthy  witness. 

When  it  is  established  that  a  witness  is  'adl,  his 
evidence  is  held  to  be  worthy  of  belief,  without 
his  having  to  swear  on  oath  that  he  will  sj^eak  the 
truth.  Only  in  a  few  cases  may  the  judge  attach 
to  the  evidence  of  an  'adl  no  value  as  proof — e.g., 
when  the  witness  is  related  in  the  direct  line  to 


one  of  the  parties  and  testifies  in  his  favour,  or  if 
he  is  an  enemy  of  one  of  the  parties  and  testifies 
against  him.  According  to  the  ^lanilites  and 
Malikites,  husband  and  wife  cannot  give  valid  evi- 
dence against  each  other,  though  the  Shah'ites 
allow  this. 

Since  only  a  few  Muslims  live  so  strictly  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  of  the  canon  law  that  they 
n)ay  really  be  regarded  as  'adl,  the  judges  in 
Muslim  lands  must  very  often  content  themselves 
with  the  declarations  of  witnesses  who  do  not  fulfil 
the  legal  requirements.  In  such  cases  their  de- 
clarations are  not  legal  testimony  in  the  strict 
sense. 

The  testimony  of  Christians,  Jews,  and  other 
unbelievers  nmst  be  regarded  as  worthless ;  the 
judge  may  attach  no  credence  to  the  declarations 
of  persons  who  deny  the  most  important  truths  in 
the  sphere  of  Muhammadanism. 

The  number  of  witnesses  by  whom  either  of  the 
parties  can  prove  a  declaration  depends  on  the 
subject  in  hand.  If  tlie  parties  are  disputing  as 
to  debt  or  property,  then,  according  to  Qur'an,  ii. 
282,  the  evidence  of  at  least  two  men,  or  of  one 
man  and  two  women,  is  required ;  according  to 
the  Shafi'ites  and  Malikites,  one  male  witness  is 
in  such  a  case  sufficient,  if  the  party  who  calls  him 
takes  an  oath  that  he  (himself)  has  spoken  the  truth 
(and,  according  to  the  Malikites,  even  two  women 
in  this  case  may  take  the  place  of  the  male 
witness). 

If  the  case  is  not  concerned  with  money,  the 
law  demands  (a)  the  witness  of  two  men,  if  they 
must  testify  as  to  subjects  which  are  generally 
known  only  to  men — 6.17.,  retaliation  and  the  price 
of  blood  ;  (^)  the  testimony  of  a  definite  number 
of  women,  if  points  have  to  be  proved  which  are 
usupJly  known  only  to  women — e.g.,  the  physical 
infirmities  of  women,  foster-relationship,  child- 
birth, etc.  As  to  the  number  of  female  witnesses 
required  in  the  latter  case,  the  opinions  of  the 
Jiqh-s,c\\oo\s,  dilier;  the  Shafi'ites  demand  four 
women  or  two  women  and  one  man,  the  Mali- 
kites  two  women,  and  the  IJanifites  one  only.  If 
the  case  concerns  a  hadd,  the  M'itness  of  women 
must  be  regarded  as  worthless ;  in  this  case  proof 
can  usually  be  given  only  by  two  male  witnesses, 
and  in  cases  of  adultery  only  by  four  male 
witnesses. 

(2)  The  oath  (yamin),  according  to  the  Shafi'ites 
and  Malikites,  may  be  administered  by  the  judge 
to  one  of  the  parties  in  order  to  make  the  evidence 
of  one  male  witness  or  of  two  female  witnesses  a 
sufficient  proof.  The  defendant  is  obliged  to  take 
an  oath  that  the  plaintifi'  is  in  the  wrong,  if  the 
latter  cannot  prove  his  claims  legally.  If  the 
defendant  refuses  to  take  this  oath,  the  plaintifi", 
according  to  the  Shafi'ites,  must  be  given  the 
verdict  if  he  is  ready  to  swear  to  the  truth  of 
his  contention  ;  according  to  the  ^Janifites,  this 
oath  of  the  plaintifi'  is  not  necessary,  and  the  judge 
must  immediately  condemn  the  defendant  if  he 
refuses  to  swear  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  the 
wrong ;  according  to  the  Malikites,  the  oath  of 
the  plaintiff  is  required  only  in  some  speci.al  cases. 

The  expiration  of  a  long  time  is  not  properly  recognized  in 
Muslim  law  as  a  means  of  acquiring'  property  or  gaining 
freedom  from  debt,  but,  when  it  appears  that  a  plaintiff  has 
neglected  to  institute  a  suit  for  an  exceptionally  long  time 
without  good  reason,  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that 
he  knew  himself  that  he  had  no  case.  As  to  the  length  of  this 
term  of  limitation  the  ojiinions  of  Muslim  scholars  differ.  In 
practice  an  ordinance  of  the  Turkish  Sultans  is  usually  followed, 
who  decreed  (towards  the  end  of  tlie  ICtl'i  cent.)  that  the  judges 
might  not  grant  a  suit  if  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had 
without  good  reason  neglected  to  bring  forward  his  case  for 
fifteen  years  (see  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  'lets  over  verjaring  in 
liet  Moeham.  recht,'  in  Tijdschrift  Bataviaasch  Genootschap, 
xlii.  (190U]  393-427). 

17.  The  holy  war  (jihad).— (a)  The  duty  of 
believers  to  take  part   in  the  holy  war  (jihad). — 
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Another  imiJOilant  religious  duty  of  tlie  iwwt/uand 
the  Muslim  coinmuiiity  is  the  holy  war  a^'ainst 
unbelievers — the  jiluld  (i.e.  '  to  take  trouble,' 
'exert  oneself,'  strivinj^  'on  the  way  of  Alhiii' 
[fl  sabll  AllCth]) — in  order  violentlj*  to  convert  the 
heathen  to  the  true  faith,  or  at  least  to  subject 
them  to  the  yoke  of  Islam. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  Islam,  Muslims  were 
forbidden  to  take  measures  a*;ainst  the  unbeliev- 
inj^  inhabitants  of  Mecca  wliu  persecuted  and 
ill-treated  them,  but  after  the  Hiji(th  the  position 
was  altered.  In  Qin'an,  xxii.  39-42,  Allfili  de- 
clared that  in  future  Muslims  should  be  permitted 
to  defend  themselves  if  they  were  attacked,  a;;d 
that  in  so  doing  they  could  count  on  God's 
support. 

'  When  they  strive  against  their  persecutors, '  it  is  stated  in 
these  verses  of  the  Qur'an,  '  it  is  permissible  :  Allah  is  powerful 
enough  to  help  those  who  are  driven  out  of  their  homes  un- 
righteously, merely  because  they  said,  "Allah  is  our  Lord." 
If  God  di(l  not  fielp  men  against  each  other,  hermitages, 
churches,  synagogues,  and  all  places  of  prayer  where  God's 
name  is  often  glorilicd  would  be  rendered  desolate,'  etc. 
This  permission  to  oher  defence  against  attacks 
was  soon  afterwards  changed  into  a  command 
actually  to  attack  the  unbelievers,  and,  since 
the  various  expeditions  for  robbery  and  pillage 
on  both  sides  brought  about  a  state  of  perpetual 
war  between  the  inha])itants  of  ^lecca  and  the 
Muslims  at  INIedina,  the  jihad  gradually  became 
one  of  the  most  important  religious  duties  of 
Muhammad's  adhcionts. 

Cf.  Qur'an,  ii.  212-'J13 :  'The  strife  is  prescribed  for  you; 
you  have,  it  is  true,  an  antipathy  to  it,  but  it  is  possible  that 
you  have  an  antipathy  to  that  which  nevertheless  is  good  for 
you.' 

Those  who  could  not  personally  take  part  in  the 
campaign  must  at  least  assist  in  the  jihad  by 
payments  of  money  according  to  their  means. 

Even  after  Mecca  was  taken,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants had  been  converted  to  Islam,  the  jiluld 
against  unbelievers  remained  a  religious  duty. 
Though  the  I'rophet  at  that  time  did  not  persecute 
the  heathen  for  their  unbelief  alone,  the  jihad 
against  many  tribes  of  the  heathen  Arabs  was 
necessary  because  they  frequently  broke  their 
treaty  and  otherwise  showed  signs  of  their  un- 
trustworthy and  dangerous  disposition.  The  doc- 
trine that  all  heathen  must  be  subjected  to  Isliim 
'because  of  their  unbelief  first  arose  in  the  time 
of  the  Great  Conquests,  after  the  death  of  the 
Prophet,  when  the  Muslim  armies  succeeded  in 
conquering  an  extensive  territory  outside  Arabia, 
and  in  making  tributaries  of  many  unbelievers. 
At  that  time  the  Prophet  is  said  to  have  declared  : 
'  I  am  commanded  to  fight  against  men  until  they 
bear  witness  that  there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and 
that  Muhammad  is  God's  messenger ;  only  by 
pronouncing  these  words  can  they  make  their 
property  and  blood  secure  from  me.' 

The  jihad  is  a  dutj'  for  every  male  Muslim  who 
is  free,  of  full  age,  and  not  only  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  intellectual  powers,  hut  also  phj-sically 
fit  for  service  and  able  to  obtain  the  necessary 
weapons.  A  son,  however,  may  not  go  to  war 
without  the  permission  of  his  i)arents  (if  they 
are  Muslims),  or  a  debtor  witiiout  the  permission 
of  his  creditors.  According  to  the  Shfdi'ites  and 
IJanifites,  no  one  is  bound  to  the  jihad  unless  he 
has  a  mount  to  cover  the  distance  between  his 
dwelling  and  the  scene  of  war,  and  also  the  neces- 
sary sustenance  for  himself  and  for  those  for  whose 
sustenance  he  is  responsible ;  according  to  the 
Malikites,  the  duty  of  taking  part  in  the  war  is 
independent  of  these  conditions. 

The  jihad  is  generally  a  fard  al-ki/fn/ah,  and, 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  Muslims  take  part  in 
the  Avar,  the  others  are  permitted  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  study  of  the  law  and  to  the  practice 
of  the  variotis  callings  by  which  the  sustenance  of 
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believers  must  be  maintained.  Only  in  case  ol  an 
attack  by  unbelievers  and  the  invasion  of  a  Muslim 
land  is  participation  in  the  jihad  an  individual 
duty  (fard  ul-ain)  both  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tlireatencd  districts  and  for  all  believers  living  in 
the  neighljourhood.  If  the  land  is  conquered  by 
unbelievers,  according  to  iha  fatwds  of  the  later 
scholars,  every  Muslim  who  is  in  a  position  to  leave 
the  land  is  then  obliged  to  do  so  as  quickly  as 
possible,  at  least  if  he  is  hindered  in  the  practice 
•jf  his  religious  rhities. 

All  lands  not  belonging  to  '  the  territory  of 
Islam'  (ddr  al-islCim)  must  gradually  be  conquered 
by  the  Muslims,  and  are  therefore  called  '  territory 
of  the  war'  (dur  al-harb).  The  inidin  has  to  settle 
when  the  attack  shall  be  begun.  According  to 
theory,  one  campaign  at  least  must  be  undertaken 
against  the  unbelievers  every  year ;  but  this  be- 
came impossible  in  the  later  periods,  and,  according 
to  several  Muslim  .scholars,  at  present  it  may  be 
regarded  as  sulhcient  if  the  inidm  keeps  the  army 
in  good  condition  and  trains  it  for  carrying  on  the 
jihfid. 

The  many  regulations  concerning  the  ways  in 
which  Muslims  must  wage  the  jiMd  cannot  be 
treated  in  detail  here ;  they  have  no  practical 
importance  for  the  later  generations.  Generally 
speaking,  the  war  must  be  carried  on  as  immanely 
as  possible,  the  helpless  must  not  be  killed,  and 
the  property  of  the  enemy  must  not  be  needlessly 
destroyed.  Before  the  iuulin  invades  territory 
inliabited  by  unbelievers,  he  must  urge  the  in- 
habitants to  be  converted  to  Islam.  If  he  neglects 
this,  according  to  the  Shah'ites  (but  not  the  other 
fiqh-sc\\oo\&),  the  diijah  must  be  paid  for  every 
believer  who  is  killed. 

(6)  Eegulations  concerning  booty. — The  sharing 
of  hooiy  (g ha nlmah)  among  those  who  have  a  claim 
to  it  is  carefully  regulated  in  the  ^'^rA-books.  The 
regulations  on  this  subject  depena  on  Qur'an,  viii. 
42.  This  verse  was  revealed  when  the  Muslims 
had  obtained  great  boot}-  in  the  battle  of  Badr, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  establish  rules  for  its  divi- 
sion. Among  the  ancient  Arabians  the  head  of 
the  tribe  usually  received  a  Kxed  jjroportion  [e.g.,  a 
quarter)  of  the  booty,  while  the  rest  was  divided 
among  the  fighting  men  of  the  tribe.  The  head 
of  the  tribe  received  the  largest  share,  but  was 
bound  to  heavy  expenditure  in  the  interests 
of  the  tribe.  He  had,  above  all,  to  ujiiiold 
the  honour  of  the  tribe,  by  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness not  only  to  his  relations  but  to  all  who  had 
need  of  help,  such  as  the  old,  widows,  orphans, 
the  poor,  and  the  guests  of  the  tribe.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  old  Arabian  custom,  Qur'an,  viii. 
42,  regulated  the  division  of  the  ghaniinah  in  the 
following  words:  'Know  that  of  that  which  you 
make  booty  a  fifth  part  belongs  to  Allah — to  His 
messenger,  his  family,  the  orjihans,  the  poor,  and 
travellers — if  you  believe  in  Allah,'  etc.  Thus  the 
head  of  the  Muslim  community,  i.e.  Allah  or  His 
messenger,  for  the  future  took  the  place  of  the 
former  head  of  the  tribe,  and  had  to  use  the  fifth 
part  of  the  booty  for  the  same  purjjoses  as  the 
Arabian  heads  of  the  tribes  hacl  formerly  been 
accustomed  to  use  it. 

According  to  Muslim  law,  ^  of  the  booty  of  war 
must  be  divided  among  the  troops  which  have 
taken  part  in  the  battle.  If  a  ^Iuslim  kills  an 
unbeliever  in  battle,  according  to  the  Shah'ites,  he 
has  a  right  to  his  weapons  (salab) ;  but,  according 
to  the  ijanihtes  and  Malikites,  only  if  he  had  ex- 
pressly made  this  condition  with  the  imam  before- 
hand. The  remaining  fifth  part  (khurri.s),  according 
to  the  Shafi'itic  .system,  based  on  the  words  of 
Qur'an,  viii.  42,  must  be  divided  into  five  equal 
jnirts.  One  of  these  parts  (namely,  that  which  was 
formerly  designed  for  the  Prophet)  must  after  his 
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death  be  used  for  tlie  common  good  of  the  general 
Muslim  community,  and  the  four  remaining  parts 
are  to  be  given  respectively  to  (1)  the  relatives  of 
the  Prophet,  (2)  the  orphans,  (8)  the  poor,  and  (4) 
travellers,  at  least  so  far  as  they  have  need  of  help. 
According  to  the  9anifites,  the  share  of  the  Pro- 
phet has  lapsed  since  his  death,  and  so  also  has 
that  of  his  family,  so  that  the  khums  must  be 
divided  into  three  equal  parts  and  paid  out  to 
the  three  remaining  parties.  According  to  the 
Malikites,  the  imam  has  the  right  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment  how  the  khums  shall 
be  used  in  the  general  interest  of  Muslims. 

To  tiie  booty  belong  not  only  the  weapons  and 
mounts  which  have  been  captured  in  battle,  but 
all  moveable  property  of  the  enemy ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  land  and  all  immoveable  property  in 
conquered  territory  is  not  divided  as  booty  (see 
below,  §  i8  {a)).  Prisoners  are  also  part  of  the 
booty.  If  unbelievers  are  converted  to  Islam  be- 
fore they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
they  and  their  children  must  be  regarded  by  the 
Muslims  as  felloAV-believers,  and  they  also  keep 
their  property.  In  tlie  oj)posite  case  they  become 
slaves  (the  mfen  as  well  as  the  women  and  children) 
and  are  divided  among  the  persons  who  have  a 
right  to  a  share  in  the  booty.  The  imam  is  en- 
titled to  put  prisoners  of  war  to  death  ;  according 
to  the  Shafi'ites  and  Malikites,  he  may  spare  them 
and  set  them  free,  either  in  exchange  for  ransom 
or  for  Muslim  prisoners  of  war,  or  even  without 
compensation. 

i8.  Rights  and  duties  of  unbelievers  in  Mus- 
lim lands. — [a)  Tribute. — The  population  of  the 
lands  conquered  by  Muslims  after  Muhammad's 
death  originallj^  retained  their  old  faith.  They 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  old  dwellings, 
both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country ;  but  they 
had  to  pay  tribute  to  their  conquerors.  The 
tribute  consisted  chiefly  of  payment  of  part  of  the 
harvest.  Villages  and  sometimes  whole  districts 
were  commanded  by  the  magistrates  to  deliver 
definite  quantities  of  crops,  which  were  afterwards 
converted  into  money  tjy  the  Muslim  ofhcials. 
The  forms  of  government  existing  in  the  ancient 
times  in  the  different  districts  were  preserved  in 
many  respects. ^ 

The  tribute  is  called  both  jizyah  and  kharnj ; 
both  names  have  originally  the  same  meaning. 
The  word  jizyah  is  taken  from  Qur'an,  ix.  29 : 
'Strive  against  the  "people  of  the  Book"  who  do 
not  believe  in  Allah  and  the  Last  Day,  and  do  not 
regard  as  forbidden  what  Allah  and  His  messenger 
forbid,  until  they  pay  you  jizyah  in  abasement.' 
Muslim  writers  are  accustomed  to  explain  jizyah 
as  that  which  is  paid  '  as  compensation '  by  the 
'  people  of  the  Cook '  because  the  Muslims  allow 
them  to  keep  both  their  faith  and  their  life  and 
give  them  protection.  Khardj,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  conquered, 
especially  in  Iraq,  where  the  word  is  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  taxation.^  Later  on,  however, 
.a  ditfierence  was  made  between  the  two  words, 
khardj  being  taken  to  mean — probably  because  it 
was  originally  understood  in  the  sense  of  i)roduce 
of  the  field — taxation  connected  with  the  occupa- 
tion of  land,  in  distinction  from  jizyah,  which 
came  to  be  used  exclusively  in  the  sense  of  poll- 
tax. 

The  land  in  the  conquered  territories  was  de- 
clared by  iluhammad's  successors  to  be  a  national 
domain,  in  agreement  with  the  opinions  of   the 

1  See  C.  H.  Becker,  Papyri  Schott-Reinhardt,  i.  (Heidelberg, 
190G)  87  ff. 

2  Cf.  T.  Noldeke,  Gesch.  der  Perser  inid  Araher  znr  Zeit  der 
Sasaniden,  Leyden,  1879,  p.  241 ;  M.  von  Rerohoiii,  La  PrnprUU 
territoriale  et  l'imp6t  fonder,  Geneva,  1SS6,  p.  20  ;  C.  H.  Becker, 
p.  39.  Another  name,  origfinally  a  Bj'zantine  term,  was  iasq 
(Gr.  rdfis)  ;  cf.  Noldeke,  ZA  xxiii.  [1909-10]  145-148. 


companions  of  the  Prophet.  They  would  not  divide 
the  land  among  the  troops,  but  kept  it  as  a  perma- 
nent source  of  income  for  all  future  generations  of 
Muslims.  The  conquered  population  were  allowed 
to  cultivate  the  land  as  they  had  formerly  done, 
but  they  had  to  pay  part  of  the  produce  as  tribute 
(khardj). 

The  rrophet  himself  had  acted  in  some  respects  in  the  same 
way  at  the  conquest  of  certain  districts  inhabited  b.y  .Jews  to 
the  north  of  Medina.  When  these  places  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Muslims  without  much  fighting,  the  Prophet  commanded  that 
the  captured  land  should  not  be  divided  among  the  Muslim 
troops,  but,  like  the  khums  of  the  ghanlmah,  should  be  left  to 
his  pei-sonal  disposition.  See  Qur'an,  lix.  7  :  '  What  God  allows 
to  fall  to  His  messenger  as  /ai'i  belongs  to  God  —  to  His 
messenger,  his  family,  the  orphans,  the  poor,  and  travellers ; 
accept  what  God's  messenger  gives  you,  but  refrain  from  that 
which  he  forbids  you  ;  fear  God,  for  His  punishments  are  fear- 
ful.' Apparently" the  intention  was  that  property  which  could 
not  be  regarded  as  booty  should  be  managed  by  the  Prophet, 
in  order  tnat  the  income  might  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
fifth  part  of  the  booty. 

The  land  which  was  declared  to  belong  to  the 
State  dominion  in  conquered  countries  Avas  also 
called  fni,  and  to  secui'e  the  use  of  the  income  of 
the  /ai'-land  to  the  Muslim  community  it  was 
arranged  that  khardj  should  be  for  ever  attached 
to  tlie  possession  of  that  land.  Even  if  the  popu- 
lation which  cultivated  the  land  went  over  to 
Islam,  they  must  continue  to  pay  the  khardj. 
This  rule  has  proved  unworkable  in  practice,  since 
the  payment  of  the  khardj  was  regarded  as  an  act 
of  subjection  to  which  only  unbelievers  could  sub- 
mit.2  The  new  converts  rejected  this  obligation, 
in  spite  of  all  measures  taken  by  the  magistrate. 
After  their  conversion  they  refused  to  pay  more 
than  the  tithe  which  the  Arabian  Muslims  were 
also  obliged  to  pay  from  the  product  of  their 
harvests. 

In  the  second  century  after  the  Hijrah  several 
separate  works  were  written  by  Muslim  scholars 
about  the  khardj.  Among  these  is  the  well-known 
book  written  by  Abu  Yusuf  at  the  instance  of  the 
'Abbcasid  Khalff  Al-Mansur.^  In  these  works  it  is 
accurately  established  Avhich  lands  belonged  to  the 
/ai' -territory  and  were  thus  the  State's  dominion, 
and  how  much  their  inhabitants  must  pay  as 
tribute.  But,  after  the  whole  population  had 
gradually  accepted  the  faith  of  the  Arabian  con- 
querors, and  the  sharp  distinction  betv.een  them 
and  the  latter  was  becoming  less  and  less  marked, 
the  payment  of  the  khardj  passed  completely  out 
of  use.  Both  the  Arabs  who  had  settled  on  the 
State  domain  and  the  new  converts  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  such  a  tribute,  and  in  the  end  the  land  was 
no  longer  regarded  as/ai'-land. 

(b)  Poll-tax,  and  other  obligations  of  the  dhimmls. 
— In  the  later  law-books  there  is  usually  no  longer 
an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  khardj,  but  only  of 
the  jizyah.  By  this  was  understood  in  later  times, 
as  has  already  been  noted,  a  fixed  sum  of  money 
which  was  to  be  paid  per  head  by  unbelievers  as 
tribute  (on  the  ground  of  Qur'an,  ix.  29).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Shafi'ites,  only  the  ahl  al-kitab,  i.e. 
possessors  of  a  revelation  (esp.  Christians  and  Jews 
who  already  confessed  their  faith  before  Muhammad 
had  preached  Islam  [see  above,  p.  8G6"]),  are  allowed 
to  submit  to  the  Muslims  on  condition  that  they 
shall  pay  the  jizyah.      Other  believers  must,  ac- 

1  Lit.  '  what  God  makes  return  (Arab,  afil'a)  to  His  messenger.' 
All  the  possessions  of  the  unbelievers  must  'return'  to  the  Mus- 
lims. From  this  peculiar  expression  of  Qur'an,  lix.  7,  the  name 
fai'  originated.  By  this  name  Muslim  law  understands  all  goods 
'returning  to  the  Muslims,  without  being  booty  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  The  tribute  paid  by  unbehevers  also  belongs 
to  the  fai'.  ,  ^     ,    .  . ,    .     t 

2  Hence  the  earlier  Muslim  faq'tks  used  to  forbid  Arab  con- 
querors to  own  land,  at  least  in  countries  m  which  the  land 
belonged  to  the  State  domain  (/«'').  There  was  no  objection, 
however,  to  Arabs  possessing  land  in  countries  in  which  the 
land  did 'not  belong  to  the  fai',  and  where,  therefore,  no  khariij 
was  to  be  paid.  ,,      ..  ,/,,.., 

s  On  the  Arabic  books  about  the  kharaj  see  I.  GoldzUier, 
Deutsche  Lit.-Zeitung,  xvii.  [1896]  1514  f. 
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cording  to  them,  be  fought  against  until  they 
have  accepted  Islam.  According  to  tiie  other 
Jiqh-fichooh,  the  regulations  concerning  the  Jizi/nh 
are  applicable  also  to  all  other  unbelievers,  and  the 
latter  may  be  permitted  to  sultmit  to  the  Muslims 
and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  their  faitli.  Ac- 
cording to  the  yaniiites,  tlie  heathen  Arabians 
were  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Malikites,  the  lieathen  Quraishites,  so 
that  only  these  had  to  choose  between  death  and 
conversion  to  Islam. 

The  submission  of  unbelievers  must  take  the 
form  of  a  statement  by  which  the  riglits  and  duties 
of  botii  parties  are  accuratclj'-  described.  The  un- 
believers must  bind  themselves  to  paj^  the  jizi/ah, 
and  to  fulfil  the  other  duties  that  Islam  enjoins  on 
them.  The  Muslims  in  exchange  for  this  must 
bind  themselves  for  the  future  not  only  to  leave 
them  in  peace,  but  also  to  protect  tliem.  The 
subjugated   unbelievers  who  are  tlius  under   tlie 

Protection    (d/iii/utinh,    i.e.    responsibility)    of    the 
luslims  are  therefore  called  ahimmis  in  the  law- 
books. 

Only  those  dhimmls  who  are  of  full  age,  free, 
male,  and  in  full  possession  of  their  intellectual 
faculties  are  obliged  to  \y»,y  jizyah.  According  to 
the  Shati'ites,  the  amount  of  tliis  payment  depends 
on  the  agreement  made  at  the  drawing-up  of  the 
act  of  submission  ;  the  imdvi  or  his  de[)uty  must 
demand  at  least  one  dinar  per  head,  but,  if  it  is 
possible,  preferably  more ;  according  to  the  Mali- 
kites,  the  ivmm  has  tlie  right  to  act  in  the  interests 
of  the  Muslims  according  to  his  own  judgment ; 
according  to  the  ^anifites,  he  has  no  choice,  but 
must  demand  from  every  poor  dhimml  one  dimlr, 
from  each  who  is  well-to-do  two  dinars,  and  from 
each  who  is  rich  four  diniirs.  According  to  the 
conviction  of  Muslims,  however,  at  the  'end  of  the 
days '  Jesus  will  once  more  come  back  to  the  earth 
and  show  to  Christians  as  well  as  to  Jews  that 
Islam  is  the  only  true  religion.  In  the  ideal  period, 
which  will  begin  at  His  coining,  all  unbelievers 
must  be  converted,  8,nd  the  jizi/ah  can  no  longer  be 
accepted  from  any  one. 

Like  other  taxes  which  unbelievers  have  to  pay 
{e.g.,  the  customs  which  they  must  pay  for  their 
goods  if  they  trade  in  Mnslim  lands),  the  jizyah 
belongs  to  tlie/«r.  As  to  the  question  how  the 
imdni  must  use  the  money  belonging  to  the  fai' 
there  is  a  dillerence  of  opinion  among  the  Jiqh- 
schools. 

According  to  the  Shafi'ites,  the  rules  concerning  the  division 
of  the  khums  of  the  booty  (see  above,  p.  881  f.)are  also  applicable 
to  the  fai' ;  thus  J  of  the  fai'  must  be  divided  between  the  same 
five  categories  of  persons  who  have  also  a  ri^iit  to  the  khutns  of 
the  booty,  while  the  remaining  f  are  destined  for  the  general 
interests  of  Muslims.  According  to  the  Hanifites  and  Malikites, 
the  rules  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  bootyare  not  apph- 
cable  to  the  fai',  but  the  whole /at' must  be  used  in  the  interests 
of  all  MusUms  (e.y.,  for  the  payment  of  judges,  troops,  and 
ofhcials,  for  the  building  of  forts,  roads,  bridges,  mosques,  etc.). 
ITn believers  in  Muslim  lands  not  only  have  to  pay 
tribute,  but  are  also  subjected  to  other  regulations 
which  involve  indignities;  e.g.,  they  have  to  fasten 
a  coloured  piece  of  cloth  (g/tiydr)  on  their  clothes, 
and  wear  a  special  kind  of  girdle  (zunndr),  in  order 
that  they  may  readily  be  distinguishable  from 
Muslims.  Christians  must  preferably  wear  a  Idue, 
Jews  a  yellow  ghii/dr.  They  may  not  ride  on 
horseback,  their  houses  may  not  be  as  higii  as,  or 
higher  than,  these  of  their  Muhammadan  neigh- 
bours, and  they  may  carry  no  weapons.  They 
must  not  give  otleuce  to  Muslims — e.g.,  by  ringing 
their  church-bells,  or  bj'  ojienly  slighting  Islam, 
the  Prophet,  or  the  Qur'an,  by  drinking  wine,  or 
eating  pork,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may 
])ractise  their  own  religious  observances.  In  tiie 
towns  in  which  at  the  conquest  of  the  land  there 
were  no  churches  or  synagogues,  they  may  not  be 
built  later  ;  Christians  and  Jews  may  restore  these 


buildintrs  only  if  they  are  in  danger  of  ruin  ; 
according  to  Abfi  I.Ianifah,  even  this  was  per- 
mitted only  in  those  lands  which  had  not  been 
conquered  but  had  voluntarily  submitted  at  the 
approach  of  the  Muslim  army.  As  a  matter  of 
lact,  however,  in  the  tlrst  centuries  of  Islam  the 
Muslims  conceded  to  (Christians  much  greater  free- 
dom as  to  tiie  building  of  churches  (cf.  I.  (ioldziher, 
in  ZDMG  xxxviii.  [1S84]  674).  (Jtiierwi.sc  the 
dhiinm'i.^  are  in  many  respects  on  an  equality-  with 
tiieir  Muslim  fellow-citizens :  they  may  acquire 
property  in  the  lands  of  Islfim  and  carry  on  trade  ; 
this  last  is  under  certain  conditions  permitted  even 
to  unbelievers  who  have  not  submitted. 

LlTKRATURK.— Besides  the  work  son  special  siibiects  of  Muslim 
law  cited  above  and  various  artt.  in  Kl  and  hi,  the  follow- 
ing general  works  nmst  be  mentioned  here  :  Ash-Sha'rani, 
lialance  de  la  loi  musiUiiiane,  Fr.  tr.  by  M.  A.  I'erron,  Algieni, 
1898;  Joanny-Pharaon  and  T.  Du\a.\i,  iJruit  mtcsulinan,  I'arLs, 
1840. 

IlANlFITEI.AW.—li.  B.  E.  Baillie.  A  Digest  nf  ihjohum- 
iiuulatt  Law,  i.  (on  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  usually  applied 
by  British  Courts  of  Justice  in  India),  Ixindon,  1^05,  '■'1875; 
W.  H.  Macnaghten,  I'rinciplen  ami  Precnl'iit.'^  of  Hindu  and 
Muhammadan  Law,  Calcutta,  1825 ;  C.  Hamilton,  y7«!/y«<fa;/ii, 
or  Guide;  a  Commentnry  vn  the  Mussulman  Laws,  Ix>ndou, 
1791,  2nd  ed.,  with  preface  by  S.  Grove  (Jrady,  do.  1870;  J.  M. 
d'Ohsson,  Tableau  giii&ral  de  I'anpire  (jihoinan,  Paris,  1787- 

1320. 

SllIyriTE  L.iW.—E.  Sachau,  Muhammedanische*  Jiecht 
twi-h  schafiitischer  Lnhre,  Berlin,  1897 ;  Th.  W.  JuynboU, 
lla:idbuch  dex  (j>V«mi*c/(!-;i  Gesetzes,  Leyden  and  Leiiizig,  191U  ; 
L.  W.  C.  van  den  Berg,  Principes  du  droit  tnusulrnan  selun 
Us  rites  d'Abou  Hanifah  et  de  Vhdji'i,  Fr.  tr.  by  R.  de  France 
de  Tersant,  Algiers,  1S9« ;  Mlnhddj  at-jdlibln,  Manuel  de 
pirinpi-udence  inttsti/mane  selon  le  rite  de  Clulli'i,  Batavia, 
188'2-84  ;  Filth  al-QarJi,  Commentaire  sur  If  jir't-cis  de  juris- 
prudence d'Abou  Child jd'  par  Ibn  (Jdsitn  al-Ghazzl,  Leyden, 
1895  ;  S.  Keyzer,  Precis  de  jurisprudence  inusulituine  j>ar 
Abou  Chfidjd,  do.  1859. 

MALIKITK  LAW. — M.  A.  Perron,  Pricis  de  jurisprudence 
musuimane  selon  le  rite  inalckite  par  KhaiU  ibn  IshAk  2 
( =  Explor.  scient.  de  I'Alierie,  x.-xv., Paris,  1848-51).  I'aris,  1877 ; 
N.  Seignette,  Code  luusulinan  de  Khalil,  Constaniine,  lb78; 
O.  Houdas  and  F.  Martel,  Traits  de  droit  musulman  :  La 
2'o/ifat  d'Ebn  Acein,  Algiers,  189.3. 

SiiViTE  I.AW.—H.  B.  E.  Baillie,  .4  Digest  of  Moohumrtiudan 
Law,  ii.  (containing  the  doctrines  of  the  Imami  code  of  juris- 
prudence), London,  18G9,  "- ISao  ;  A.  Quarry,  Droit  munntinan  : 
Jtrciii'.il  de  loisconeeriuint  les  Duus^ilmaas schyites,  Paris,  1S71-72  ; 
N.  von  Tornauw,  Das  moslemische  lU'clit  aus  den  Qttelleii 
dargestellt,  Leipzig,  IB55.  'Ph.  \V.  JuYNBOLL. 

LAW  (Roman). — i.  Fas  and  ius. — Law,  accord- 
ing to  lioinan  ideas,  had  a  double  foundation,  being 
based  partly  upon  divine  revelation  and  partly 
upon  hum.an  ortlinance.  Here  we  have  the  root 
of  the  distinction  l)etween  /as  and  ius,  and  this 
again  corresponds  to  the  division  of  law  into  ius 
diviniiiii  ami  ius  Iiumunuiii : 

'  Fas  et  iurasinunt  id  est  divina  humanaquc  iura  permittunt ; 
nam  ad  religionem  fas,  ad  homines  iura  pertinent'  (Serv.  Georg. 
i.  269;  the  e.vplanatory  clause,  however,  fails  to  hit  the  mark, 
as  the  distinctive  character  of  the  fa.i  lay,  not  in  its  relation  to 
religious  things— there  were  also  secular  laws  '  de  religione'— 
but  in  its  divine  origin  [cf.  laid.  Oriij.  v.  ii.  2,  '  fas  lex  divina 
est,  ius  lex  humana']);  Cic.  de  Uanisp.  Hesp.  34,  'oralores 
contra  ius  fasque  interfectos  .  .  .  ius  legatorum  cum  hominum 
praesidio  munitum  sit,  turn  etiam  divino  iure  esse  vallatum ' ; 
Livy,  XXVII.  xvii.  13,  '  ubi  ius  ac  fas  crederent  coli  .  .  .  ' ;  ib. 
1(5,  '  ubi  nee  divini  quicquam  nee  humani  sanctum  esset.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  later  threefold  divi.sion 
of  the  law  into  ius  .lacrum,  ius  publicum,  and  ius 
privatum^  —  a  division  unknown  in  professional 
juris])rudence-  —  does  not  rest  upon  diversity  of 
origin,  but  is  based  upon  the  division  of  aduirs 
into  res  sacrce,  respublivo',,  and  res privn/cB,  of  w  liidi 
grouj)s  the  res  sacrce  (and  res  religiosa:)  come  under 
ius  divinuui,  and  the  other  two  under  ius  ,hu- 
»u(nu7n.'^  The  fact  that  the  tenn/as  is  neuter  and 
indeclinable  shows  that  the  corresponding  concept 
was  a  pure  abstraction  ;  the  attempts  to  personify 
it  were  of  relatively  late  date,   and   never  (juite 

'  Quintil.  Irist.  Or.  ii.  iv.  33;  Auson.  Griph.  tern.  num.  61. 

-  .^lommsen,  Slaatsreeht'^,  ii.  62. 

^  G.iius,  Inst.  ii.  2,  'Suinina  itaque  rerum  divisio  in  duos 
articulos  diducitur  ;  nam  aliae  sunt  divini  iuris,  aliae  Immani. 
Divini  iuris  sunt  veluti  res  sacrae  et  religiosae  .  .  .  ' ;  10,  '  hae 
auteni  quae  humani  iuris  sunt,  aut  publicae  sunt  aut  privatae ' 
(cf.  Momrasen,  loe.  cit.). 
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succeeded,  for  tlie  prayer  which  Livy  (i.  xxxii.  6) 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Pater  patratxis  of  the 
Fetiales  at  the  Clarigatio,  and  which  begins  with 
the  invocation,  'audi  Juppiter,  audite  Fines,  audiat 
Fas'  (cf.  Aail.  V.  8,  'audite  lus  Fasque'),  shows 
traces  of  extensive  adulteration  by  annalistic  trad- 
ition, while  the  deity  whom  later  poets  designate 
Fas  (Seneca,  Here.  Fur.  658  ;  Valer.  Flacc.  i.  796) 
is  in  reality  the  Greek  Themis.  ^  This  view  of  fas 
never  found  admission  into  the  cultus,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  divine  personification  of  ius — 
i.e.  lustitia — was  in  the  Augustan  Age  not  merely 
represented  by  the  poets  as  the  counterpart  of 
the  Greek  Dike,"  but  even  honoured  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  special  temple.^ 

To  the  Romans  fas  was  by  no  means  simply  an 
eternal  and  universal  law,  a  justice  equally  valid 
for  all  peoples  and  for  all  times,  natural  and  there- 
fore traceable  to  a  divine  source — a  ius  naturce  or 
/card  (pvcriv  diKaiov — although  in  the  later  period  and 
under  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  it  was 
certainly  attenuated  to  an  indehnite  abstraction 
of  this  kind,^  for,  in  the  sense  of  a  natural  or  cus- 
tomary law,^  even  without  written  formulation, 
fas  was  conjoined  with  the  mos  maioriim,^  or  with 
fides^  and  the  classical  jurists  sometimes  criti- 
cized current  law  by  an  appeal  to  fas  as  of  higher 
authority ;  *  it  was  from  this  point  of  view,  in  fact, 
that  the  phrase  'contra  fas'  was  often  simply  a 
rather  severe  cliaracterization  of  the  illegality  of  an 
action,''  and  the  frequent  expression  '  fas  est'  came 
to  signifj'  nothing  more  than  'par  est,'  'licet,' 
'  iieri  potest.'^"  Originally,  however,  the  scope 
of  the/«s  did  not  extend  beyond  the  FLoman  people. 
Nor  had  the  fas  existed  from  eternity  :  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  founders  of  the  lloman  State  had 
made  a  compact  with  certain  deities,  who  thereujion 
became  the  national  gods,  and,  while  this  comijact 
secured  for  the  Roman  people  the  protection  and 
favour  of  these  gods,  and  therefore  also  all  good 
fortune  and  prosperity,  it  likewise  required  from 
them  the  strict  fulfilment  of  certain  clearly  defined 
duties  and  commandments.^^ 

These  divine  laws  were  all  included  under  the 
one  term/«s,  which,  accordingly,  was  not  confined 
to  the  demands  of  natural  justii^e,  as,  e.g.,  those 
referring  to  the  relation  of  children  to  parents, 
etc.,  but  comprehended  also  the  extensive  and  in- 
tricate ritual  law  in  its  entirety.  We  have  the 
clearest  evidence  for  this  in  the  earliest  extant 
document  which  makes  mention  of  fas  and  its  op- 

1  Auson.  Technop.  dedig,  44,  'sunt  et  caelicolum  monosj'llaba: 
prima  deuni  Fas,  quae  Themis  est  Grais';  G.  Goetz,  Thesaur. 
gloss,  emendat,  Leipzig,  1899-1903,  i.  436;  cf.  K.  Lelirs,  Popu- 
lure  Aufsdtze  aus  dein  Altertuiii'^,  Leipzig,  1875,  p.  9S. 

2  Verg.  Gewg.  ii.  474 ;  Ov.  Fast.  i.  249,  both  with  reference  to 
Arat.  Phmn.  133. 

3  Ov.  Epist.  ex  Ponto,  ni.  vi.  23  ff.;  cf.  H.  L.  Axtell,  The  Deifi- 
cation of  Abstract  Ideas  in  Roman  Literature  and  Inscriptions, 
Chicago,  1907,  p.  3(if.;  G.  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultiis  der 
Horner'^,  Munich,  1912,  p.  333. 

4  Cic.  pro  ililonc,  43,  'quod  aut  per  naturam  fas  asset  aut 
per  leges  liceret ' ;  Pers.  v.  98, '  publica  lex  hominum  naturaque  ; 
continet  hoc  fas.' 

5  On  both  of  these  conceptions  cf.  R.  Hirzel,  ''Aypac^os  Nojmos,' 
in  ASG,  phil.-histor.  Klasse,  xx.  1  [1900]. 

•J  Flor.  I.  XXXV.  7,  '  contra  fas  deum  moresque  maiorum ' ;  Cod. 
Justin.  Lx.  38,  'praeter  fas  praeterque  morem  antiquitatis.' 

■?  Livy  I.  ix.  13,  '  per  fas  ac  fidem  ' ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  15,  '  neque 
fas  neque  fidem  pensi  habere '  ;  cf.  also  Hist.  iii.  5,  '  ius  fasque 
exuere,'  with  Ann.  i.  35,  'fidem  exuere,'  and  Hist.  iv.  67,  '  fasque 
ac  foedera  respicere.' 

**  Instances  in  L.  Mitteis,  Romisches  Privatrecht,  i.  23  f., 
note  3. 

Sfi.flr.  OIL  viii.  10570,  ii.  3,  '(praevaricationem)  .  .  .  contra 
fas  atq[ue]  in  perniciem  rationuni  tuarum  sine  modo  exercuit.' 

1"  Cf.  R.  Hirzel,  Themis,  Dike  und  Vericandtes,  Leipzig,  1907, 
p.  51. 

11  As  is  distinctly  expressed  in  Cic.  pro  Sest.  91,  'turn  res  ad 
conimunem  utilitatem,  quas  publicas  appellamus,  turn  conventi- 
cula  hominum,  quae  postea  civitates  nominatae  sunt,  tum  domi- 
cilia  coniuncta,  quas  urbes  dicimus,  invento  et  divino  iure  eL 
huniano,  moenibus  saepserunt ' ;  similarly  it  is  said,  e.g.  in  CIL 
vi.  1302, '  is  preimus  ius  fetiale  paravit,"  although  the  Fetial  Law 
was  undoubtedly  regarded  as  a  part  of  the /as. 


posite  nefas,  viz.  the  Roman  Calendar  of  festivals. 
That  the  abbreviations  Q-R-C-F  and  Q-ST-D-F 
found  there  are  to  read  as  '  quando  rex  comitiavit 
fas '  and  '  quando  stercus  delatum  fas '  respectively 
is  proved  on  adequate  grounds  ;  moreover,  the  sym- 
bols F  and  N  attached  to  the  majority  of  the  day.s 
in  the  calendar  meant  originally,  not  fastus  and 
nefastns,  as  was  supposed  at  a  later  period,  but/ns 
and  nefas,  as  is  shown  by  the  symbol  N-F-P,  .subse- 
quently contracted  to  |sp,  and  signifying  'nefas 
feriae  publicae.'^  In  these  phrases /rts  can  be  con- 
strued grammatically  only  as  the  predicative  noun 
of  a  clause  which  in  full  would  irun  :  '  hoc  die  lege 
agere  fas  est ' ;  -  '  fas  est '  signifies  '  is  in  accordance 
with  fas,'  just  as  'ius  est'  was  employed  in  an 
analogous  sense. ^  Thus  the  distinctively  Roman 
practice  of  dividing  the  days  of  the  year  into  the 
two  classes  of  '  holy  days '  and  '  working  days,' 
belonging  respectively  to  the  gods  and  to  men, 
comes  under  the  fas.*  As  bearing  a  like  sense, 
and  with  express  reference  to  the  ordinances  of 
sacred  law,  the  word  fas  is  frequently  used  not 
only  in  the  technical  phraseology  of  sacred  things,'' 
but  also  in  the  literature  generally,  as,  e.g.,  with 
reference  to  dedication  (Cic.  de  Domo  .sua,  138),  the 
legal  position  of  '  loca  sacra'  (Paul.  Dig.  XXXIX. 
iii.  17.  3),  questions  of  marriage  law  (Ulpian,  Dig. 
III.  ii.  13.  4),  and  adoption  (Cic.  de  Domo  sua,  35) ; 
similarly,  in  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34  ('contra  fas,  contra 
auspicia,  contra  omnes  divinas  et  humanas  relig- 
iones')  and  Marcian,  Dig.  XLVIII.  xviii.  5  ('inces- 
tum,  quia  cognatam  violavit  contra  fas '),  the 
phrase  'contra  fas'  still  bears  the  pregnant  sense 
of  a  violation  of  divine  law,  and  passages  of  like 
tenor  are  of  frequent  occurrence  down  to  the 
later  literary  period. 

It  is  a  widely  prevalent  view  that  the  ius  Avas 
disengaged  from  the  fas  in  relatively  late  times, 
and  was  indeed  developed  from  it,  and  that  in  a 
broad  sense  the  w^hole  public  and  private  law  of 
the  Romans  rested  upon  the  basis  of  the  religious 
law.*  This  theory,  however,  requires  considerable 
qualification,  as  has  recently  been  most  efficiently 
shown  by  L.  Mitteis  {op.  cit.  p.  22  f.).  Mitteis 
(p.  26)  rightly  emphasizes  the  circumstance  that 
there  is  hardly  a  single  significant  trace  of  the 
influence  of  the  fas  in  the  law  of  property  as 
relating  to  living  persons,  while  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  fas  and  ixts  in  family  law  and  the 
law  of  inheritance  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
marriage  was  regarded  as  a  'divini  humanique 
iuris  communicatio'  (Modestinus,  Dig.  XXIII.  ii.  1), 
and  all  the  questions  relating  to  the  sacra  of 
family  and  clan  came  as  decisively  within  the 
province  of  the/«.9  as  questions  relating  purely  to 
property  within  that  of  the  ins.  In  criminal  juris- 
prudence a  religious  penal  law  of  earlier  origin 
maintained  a  place  beside  a  later  secular  one,  and 
the  provisions  of  each  are  clearly  distinguished  by 
the  form  of  the  punishment  impo.sed  (sanctio) ; 
thus,  while  the  secular  law  relegates  the  execution 
of  the  penalty  to  the  authorities,  and  attaches 
definite  penalties  in  person  or  property  to  particu- 
lar crimes,  the  religious  law  knows  nothing  what- 
ever of  penalties  intlicted  by  human  means,  but 
either  declares  that  the  trespass  against  a  sacred 
ordinance  can  be  made  good  by  the  proper 
expiatory    otl'erings    (piarula)    or    else,    by    pro- 

1  Cf.  W.  Soltau,  in  A.  Fleckcisen's  Xeue  Jahrhiicher  fiir 
Philologie,  cxxxvii.  [1888]  836  ;  Wissowa,  op.  cit.  p.  438. 

-  The  present  writer  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  view  of 
VV.  W.  Fowler  (The  Religious  Experience  of  the  Roman  People, 
p.  487  f.),  viz.  that/ai'  is  here  an  adverb. 

3  e.g.  Plaut.  Persa,  105,  '  pernam  quidem  ius  est  adponl  fri- 
gidani  postridie.' 

*  Hence  Verg.  Georg.  i.  268  f.,  '  quippe  etiam  testis  quaedam 
exercere  diebus  fas  et  iura  sinunt." 

6  e.g.  CIL  vi.  576,  '  extra  hoc  limen  aliquid  de  sacro  Silvani 
efferre  fas  non  est' ;  Fest.  p.  318,  '  neque  fas  est  eum  immolari.' 

6  Of  recent  writers  cf.  especially  E.  Lambert,  La  Fmiction  du 
droit  civil  compart.,  i.  (Paris,  1903)  032  ff. 
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nounciny  the  formula  'sacer  esto,'  devotes  tlie 
otlender  to  tlie  deily  for  siicli  puni.shiuent  as  the 
hitter  may  decree.  The  lerjcs  sanatw  with  whicli 
the  inviohibility  of  tlie  jdebeian  magistracy  was 
guaranteed  at  its  institution  were  simply  laws 
which  jironounced  tiie  sentence  {nanrtio)  'sacer 
esto,' '  just  as,  in  fact,  the  penalty  imposed  upon 
one  who  violated  the  privileges  of  the  plcbs  was, 
according  to  the  literary  trailition,  '  ut  .  .  .  eius 
caput  lovi  sacrum  esset,  familia  ad  a-dem  Cereris, 
Liberi,  Liberaeque  venuni  ii^et.'*  Wliat  we  have 
liere,  accordingly,  is  not  a  secular  ordinance  in  the 
forms  of  public  law,  but  a  contract  under  the 
protection  of  the  fnf.  The  person  declared  to  be 
sacer  was  a  proscribed  outlaw,  ami  any  one  had  the 
right  to  execute  the  divine  sentence  under  which 
he  lay,  and  might  kill  him  with  impunity.^  The 
same  consequences  were  incurred  by  one  who  com- 
mitted an  act  of  violence  upon  a  tribune  of  tiie 
people,'*  though  at  a  later  period  the  State  itself 
saw  to  the  due  infliction  of  the  penalty  by  secular 
law,  viz.  by  bringing  the  crime  before  the  magis- 
trates in  the  form  of  a  process  of  perduellion.' 
A  similar  reinforcement  of  the  sentence  '  sacer 
esto'  by  a  secular  penalty  is  authorized  also  by 
the  Law  of  the  XII  Tables  as  given  liy  I'liny, 
irWxviii.  12: 

'  Frugeiu  .  .  .  aratro  quaesitam  iioctu  pavisse  ac  secuisse 
puberi  XII  tabulis  capital  erat  suspensuinque  Cereri  necari 
iubehant,  .  .  .  iiiipuheiu  praetorisarbilratu  verberari  noxiauive 
duplionemve  deceriii,' 

where  tlie  reference  to  Ceres  indicates  that  the 
original  formula  of  the  sanctio  was  '  Cereri  sacer 
esto,'  and  that  the  licnalty  of  crucifixion  (or,  in 
the  case  of  those  under  age,  scourging)  was  a  later 
addition.  It  is  possible  that  in  other  cases  as  well 
the  sanction  of  secular  law  was  added  to  or  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  sacred  law,  and,  as  the  former 
"was  naturally  more  certain  in  its  operation  than 
the  latter, /r^5  gradually  lo.st  its  i)ractical  signifi- 
cance, and  came  to  be  regarded  more  as  an  ideal 
ratification  and  reinforcement  of  a  secular  law 
that  was  in  itself  perfectlj"  competent  to  administer 
the  penalty.  Only  so  can  we  explain  the  circum- 
stance that  the  often*  j)urel3'^  conventional  phra.se, 
'ius  et  fas'  or  'ius  fasque,''  is  found,  almost 
without  exception,  with  its  terms  in  that  order, ^ 
even  in  passages  where  the  reverse  order  might 
seem  the  more  natural,  as,  e.g.,  Livy,  xxxiil. 
xxxiii.  7,  'ius  fas  lex,'  and  Cic.  de  Ilarus'p.  Resp. 
43,  '  deos  hominesque,  pudorem,  pudicitiam, 
senatus  auctoritatem ,  ius,  fas,  leges,  iudicia 
violavit'  (where  'deos  hominesque'  would  lead 
us  to  expect  'fas  iusque').  The  same  sequence 
occurs  also  in  the  technical  language  of  religion, 
as  in  the  Lex  ara)  Narbonensis,  L'lL  xii.  4333, 
ii.  14,  'Si  quis  tergere  ornare  relicere  volet,  quod 
beneficii  causa  fiat,  ius  fasc^ue  esto,'  in  accordance 
with  which  the  correspondnig  passage  in  the  law 
of  the  temple  at  Furfo  [CIL  ix.  3513.  7)  should 
probably  be  restored  thus:  '  utci  tangere  sarcire 
tegere  .  .  .  [ius]  fasque  esto.'  This  also  explains 
why  the  fas  should  be  specially  appealed  to  in 
matters  which  the  arm  of  the  civil  law  did  not 

1  Hence  the  term  'sacrosanctus,'  the  implications  of  which 
A.  Rosenberjr  (JIfrmes,  xlviii.  [1913]  359  ff.),  whose  arguments 
80  frequently  carry  conviction,  has  failed  to  ^rasp  with  suUl- 
cient  clearness. 

-  Livv,  ni.  Iv.  7  ;  cf.  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  Ixxxix.  3,  x.  xlii.  3f. 

3  Fes't.  p.  318  ;  Macr.  Sat.  ni.  vii.  5  ;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  x.  3 ;  cf. 
also  W.  W.  Fowler,  Journal  of  Rinnan  Sludien,  i.  [1911)  .S7ff. 

4  Cic.  pro  TuUio,  47, '  legem  antiquam  de  legibus  sacratis,  quae 
iubent  inqmne  occidi  eum,  qui  tribunum  plebis  pulsaverit'; 
cf.  Liv}-,  III.  hi.  5  ;  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  Ixxxix.  3. 

5  Mommsen,  Rom.  StrafrechI,  liCipzig,  1899,  p.  581. 

6  First  in  Plautus.  Cist.  20 ;  Terence,  Uecyra,  3S7. 

7  Cf.  R.  Hirzel,  Themis,  Dike  und  I'emoandtes,  p.  161. 

**  The  sequence  in  Verg.  Geonj.  i.  269  ('fas  et  iura  sinunt') 
and  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  i.  5  ('  velut  fas  iusque  perpensum ')  is  due 
no  doubt  to  the  writers'  conscious  purpose  ;  in  Livy,  vii.  xxxi. 
3  ('sicut  fas  iusque  est')  E.  WolfHin,  in  view  of  his  author's 
regular  usage,  has  substituted  '  ius  fasque '  for  the  traditional 
reading. 


reach,  as,  e.g.,  affairs  of  international  law,  which 
regulated  the  relations  of  war  and  peace  among 
the  nations;  thus  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  'fas 
gentium  ' '  ami  liu;  '  fas  armorum  et  ius  hostium.'^ 

2.  Codification.  —  It  is  only  natural  to  expect 
that  there  could  be  no  complete  or  jniblic  codifi- 
cation of  the  ortlinances  of  the  ius  (/ioininn,  as, 
although  the  latter  was  traced  back  to  a  definite 
compact  with  the  g<Kls,  it  was  in  reality  the  result 
of  a  gradual  development.  The  duty  of  preserv- 
ing this  sacred  law  was  committed  to  the  State 
priests,  who  had,  as  required,  to  give  their  pro- 
fessional opinions  for  the  enlightenment  and 
instruction  both  of  the  authorities  and  of  luivate 
individuals.  There  was,  iiowever — ajiart  from  the 
penal  authority  of  the  I'ontifex  Maximus  in 
relation  to  his  subordinate  priests — no  olficial 
administration  of  sacred  law,  and  no  ollicial 
indiction  of  its  penalties.  In  general,  otleiices 
against  the  fas  were  regarded  as  falling  under 
the  maxim  '  deorum  iniuriae  dis  curae'  (Tac.  A7ni. 
i.  73),  and  the  piacula  assigned  to  particular 
ritual  misileeds  were  not  penalties,  out  were 
designed  simply  to  show  the  delimjuent  how  he 
miglit  proi)itiate  the  oH'ended  deity.  A  person 
who  dill  not  avail  liimself  ol  this  opjiortunity,  and 
who  refused  to  oiler  the  required  piar.nlum,  or  one 
who  violated  the  fas  in  so  gro.ss  a  fashion  that 
expiation  was  deemed  impossible,  wa-s  ivijtiiis,  was 
excluded  from  the  pax  deorum,  even  if  neither  the 
sacred  nor  the  secular  authorities  took  proceedings 
against  him;^  the  only  thing  that  could  atl'ect 
such  ail  ott'ender,  indeed,  was  the  reprimand  of  the 
Censor.  Those  who  violated  the  ordinance  regard- 
ing holy  days,  or  did  not  fulfil  a  vow  that  they 
had  made,  or  broke  an  oath  made  by  appealing 
to  the  gods,  did  not  thereby  become  liable  to 
human  retribution  at  all,  whether  of  priests  or  of 
magistrates  ;  ami  even  with  regard  to  those  pro- 
visions of  the  sacred  law  which,  b}'  means  of  the 
formula  'sacer  esto,'  committed  the  defender  to 
the  divine  retribution,  the  intervention  of  the 
State  in  the  infiiction  of  punishment  was,  as  noteil 
above,  a  later  development.  Likewise,  in  ca-ses 
which  did  not  relate  to  penal  oH'ences  at  all,  but 
involved  civil  matters  falling  within  the  scope 
of  the  f((s,  as.  e.g.,  the  mode  and  extent  of 
the  required  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  the  inheritance 
of  the  sacra  fantUiaria,  etc.,  the  prie-sts  diil  not 
deliver  a  judgment  that  could  bie  enforced  by 
law,  but  merely  gave  an  opinion  regarding  the 
legal  ]iosition,  though  it  is  true  that  this  opinion 
was  almost  always  accepted  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Corres[>onding  to  the  respective  spheres  of  the 
several  colleges  of  priests,  the  codification  of  the 
ius  divinum  is  found  in  three  distinct  forms,  viz. 
the  ius  pontificiiDii,  the  ius  auguralc,  anil  the  ius 
fitiale.  The  iusfetiale  contained  the  articles  re- 
lating to  matters  of  international  law  which  could 
not  be  con.summated  without  religious  ceremonies, 
and  also  the  form  of  such  ritual  ;  the  vital  element 
in  the  ius  augurale  was  the  widely  ramified  and 
imposing  doctrine  of  the  (lusjiicia  ;  the  ius  ponti- 
Jirtinn  embraced  not  only  the  ritual  ordinances 
designed  for  the  guidance  of  the  priests,  i.e.  the 
ceremonial  law  in  the  proi)er  sense,  but  also  all  the 
essential  principles  of  the  legal  and  other  relations 
between  the  Koman  citizen  or  the  Roman  nation 
and  the  State  gods  ;  and  in  a  State  whose  citizens, 
alike  as  individuals  and  as  a  peojtle,  attached  the 
utmost  significance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pax 
dcnm,  and  as  'rcligiosissimi  mortales '  (Sallust, 
Cat.  xii.  3)  applied  themselves  to  their  religious 

1  Ann.  i.  42,  'hostiuu  quoque  ius  et  sacra  legationum  et  fas 
gentium  rupistis.' 

-  Hint.  iv.  58;  cf.  Ann.  i.  19,  'contra  fas  disciplinae' ;  Justin, 
xxxix.  iii.  8,  ' praeter commune  bellantium  fas.' 

3  Mommsen,  Strajrecht,  p.  36  f. 
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concerns  with  the  most  painful  conscientiousness, 
this  pontifical  law  bore  upon  every  phase  of  private 
and  public  life,  so  that  the  Pontifex  Maxiuius  was 
actually  designated  as  '  iudex  atque  arbiter  rerum 
divinarum  humanarunique'  (Festus,  p.  185).     This 
certainly  does  not  in  the  slightest  alter  the  fact 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pontifices,   as  of  all 
other  priests,  Avas  wholly  confined  to  the  province 
of  the  ius  divinnm ;  ^  nevertheless  those  invested 
with   the    priestly   office,   just   because   they   ex- 
pounded and  administered  the  fas,  had,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  great  experience 
in  the  application  and  interpretation  of  law,  and 
thus  also  great  acuteness  in  juridical  thinking  and 
reasoning ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the 
numerous  points  at  which  the/a*  came  into  touch 
M'ith  questions  of  secular  life  and  secular  law,  they 
required  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ius 
civile  also,^  so  that  the  Pontifices  were  the  earliest 
jurists  of  Rome,  and  in  virtue  of  their  responsa 
exercised  no  small  influence  upon  the  development 
of  the  civil  law  as  well.     It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  these  responsa,  so  far  as  they  transcended 
the  proper  sphere  of  the  ius  divinicm,  were  not 
official  deliverances,  and  thus  wei'e  never  given  by 
the  collegium  as  a  whole,  but  were  pronounced  by 
individual  Pontifices,  who  in  such  things  had  no 
higher  authority  than  a  private  person  learned  in 
the  law.     From  the  circumstance  that  the  body 
of  consulting  lawyers  was  largely  recruited  from 
among  the  Pontifices   the  ancient  reading  of   the 
history,  to  which  modern  scholars  have  attached 
too  much  importance,  wrongly  assumed  that  the 
Pontifical  College  as  such  was  officially  concerned 
in  the  preservation  and  application  of  the  civil  law, 
and  asserted  that  the  form  of  words  necessary  to 
the  institution  of  a  suit  (the  legis  actioncs)  was 
officially  communicated  to  the  parties  by  a  member 
of  the  Pontifical  College  annually  appointed  for  the 
purpose,*  and  even  that  the  knowledge  of  the  civil 
law  as  a  whole  was  confined  to  the  Pontifices.*    As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  official  function  of  the  Ponti- 
fical College  Avas  restricted  to  the  administration 
of  the  sacred  law,  and  a  similar  limitation  must 
be  assigned  to  the  juristic  writings  de  iure ponti- 
Jicio,  which  drew  their  materials  from  the  pontifical 
archives,   the  lihri   (or   commentarii)  pontificum, 
and  of  which,  with  an  older  work  by  Q.  Fabius 
Pictor,  the  comprehensive  treatises  of  M.  Antistius 
Labeo  and  C.  Ateius  Capito  may  be  singled  out  for 
special  mention. 

An  important  step  in  the  publication  of  the 
sacred  law  was  taken  when  the  register  of  court- 
days  and  holy  days,  the  Fasti,  was  made  accessible 
to  the  public — an  event  brought  about,  as  Momm- 
sen  6  rightly  infers  from  Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  i.  8,  by  the 
promulgation  of  the  Code  of  the  XII  Tables  ;  while 
the  well-known  disclosure  of  Cn.  Flavins,  the  pro- 
tege of  the  revolutionary  Appius  Claudius,  Censor 
in  312  B.C.,  marks  the  earliest  issue  of  the  calendar 
in  a  codified  form.  Another  extensive  collection 
of  articles  from  the  sacred  law,  the  publication 
of  which  cannot  be  precisely  dated,  was  current 
among  the  jurists  of  the  later  period  under  the 
1  Cic.  de  Letj.  ii.  47,  'quid  enim  ad  pontiflcem  de  iure  parie- 
tum  et  aquaruin  aut  alio  omniuo  nisi  eo  quod  cum  religione 
ooniunctuni  est?' 

'^  lb.  '  pontificem  bonum  neminezn  esse  nisi  qui  ius  civile  bene 
nosset.' 

s  Pompon.  Dig.  i.  ii.  2.  6,  '  omnium  tamen  harum  interpretandi 
scientia  et  actiones  apud  collegium  pontificum  erant,  ex  quibus 
constitueoatur  quis  quoqno  anno  praeesset  privatis  ' — a  state- 
ment whicii  Monimsen  (Stnatsrecht-\  ii.  46)  justly  characterizes 
as  confused  and  incredible,  while  R.  Maschke  (in  Festschri/t 
zum  50-juiir.  Duklorjubil.  L.  Friedldnders,  Leipzig,  isa'j,  p. 
322  ff_.)  makes  itthe  basis  of  far-reaching  inferences. 

■*  Livy,  IX.  xlvi.  5,  'civile  ius  reposituni  in  penetralibus  ponti- 
ficum evulgavit,"  and,  following  this  statement,  Valer.  Max.  ii. 
V.  2,  'ius  civile  per  multa  saecula  inter  sacra  caerimoniasque 
deorum  immortalium  abditum  solisque  pontificibua  notum  Cn. 
Flavins  .  .  .  vul,s:avit.' 
5  RomUche  Chronolngie-,  Berlin,  1859,  p.  31,  note  35a. 


title  of  Ius  Papirianum,^  and  was  annotated 
by  Granius  Flaccus,  a  contemporary  of  C.-Bsar.* 
The  meaning  of  the  name  '  Papirianum  '  had  been 
forgotten  by  the  ancients  themselves,  but  was  be- 
lieved to  go  back  to  an  editor  called  Papirius  (the 
prwnomen  is  variously  given),  said  to  have  been  the 
first  Pontifex  Maximus  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,'*  while  a  rather  unconvincing  modern  theory* 
would  assign  the  coini)ilation  to  Sextus  Papirius, 
a  jurist  of  Cicero's  time,  who  is  mentioned  as  a 
pupil  of  Q.  Mucins  Sca^vola.^  While  the  collection 
as  a  whole  may  be  of  fairly  late  date,^  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  its  individual  statutes  go  back  to  a 
very  remote  period  and  were  drawn  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Pontifices.  They  are  called  Leges 
Regice,''  and  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  kings 
to  whom — somewhat  arbitrarily,  it  is  clear — they 
were  ascribed.^  As  regards  their  matter,  they  lie 
wholly  within  the  range  of  the  ius  dlinnum,  and, 
in  cases  where  they  prohibit  soiuething,  the 
penalties  imposed  are  exclusively  of  a  religious 
kind— the  ofi'ering  of  a  pi^icidum  for  less  serious 
oiienccs,"  and,  for  more  serious,  condemnation  by 
the  formula  *  sacer  esto.'  ^^  JNloreover,  many  of  the 
provisions  bear  directly  upon  the  ceremonial  of 
sacrifice,"  and  of  other  proceedings  regulated  by 
religious  law,  as,  e.g.,  the  interment  of  the  dead,*- 
so  that  we  can  quite  easily  understand  the  refer- 
ence of  Servius  {Atln.  xii.  836)  to  the  '  lex  Papiria 
de  ritu  sarrorum  '  (cf.  also  Macr.  Sat.  III.  xi.  5). 
In  all  cases  where  the  code  seems  to  encroach  upon 
the  sphere  of  secular  law,  it  deals  witli  matters 
which  originally  were  regulated  by  the  fas  alone, 
but  were  subsequently  ])rought  within  the  scope  of 
the  ordinary  criminal  law,  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  even  withparicidium. "  The  ordinances  of 
the  fas  fornnilated  in  the  Leges  Begice  bore  Anth 
.s2)ecial  frequency  upon  matters  in  Avhich  private 
law  was  palpably  defective,''*  as,  e.g.,  the  unin- 
tentional slaying  of  a  human  being,'*  and  many 
questions  of  family  law  :  thus  we  find  ordinances 
concerning  the  punishment  of  children  who  ill- 
treat  their  parents,'^  the  exposure  of  children, ^'^  the 
repudiation  and  selling  of  wives,'^  the  period  of  a 
widow's  mourning  and  her  re- marriage,^"  etc.  ;  the 
protection  of  clients  -"*  and  landmarks  -'  also  fell 
within  the  scope  of  the  sacred  law.  When  the 
extreme  penalty  of  'sacer  esto'  is  imposed,  the 
deities  to  whom  the  criminal  is  delivered  are  always 
those  of  the  earliest  Roman  cultus,  and  above  all 
Juppiter,^^  Vediovis,^*  and  the  divi  parentum  or 

1  Macr.  Sat.  ni.  xi.  5  ;  Paul.  Dig.  l.  xvi.  144  ;  in  Pompon. 
Din.  I-  ii.  2.  2,  it  is  wrongly  designated  '  ius  civile  Papirianum  ' ; 
in  Serv.  jEn.  xii.  836,  it  is  called  '  lex  Papiria.' 

2  Paul.  Dig.,  loe.  cit. 

3  Dion.  Hal.  ni.  xxxvi.  4  ;  cf.  further  A.  Schwegler,  Romische 
Geschichte,  Halle,  1876,  i.  24. 

4  F.  P.  Bremer,  JurisprvAentice  antehadriance  quce  super- 
sunt,  Leipzig,  1S96-1901,  i.  132  f. 

s  Pompon.  Dig.  i.  ii.  2.  42. 

6  Cf.  esp.  O.  Hirschfeld,  Kleine  Sckriften,  Berlin,  1913,  p.  239  flf. 

7  Pompon.  Dig.  i.  ii.  2.  36 ;  Livy,  vi.  i.  10. 

8  This  appears  from  Fest.  p.  230,  '  in  regis  Romuli  et  Tatii 
legibus  ...  in  Servii  Tullii  haec  est  ..." 

9  e.g.  '  Paelex  aram  lunonis  ne  tangito ;  si  tangit,  lunoni 
crinibus  demissis  aguam  feminam  caedito '  (Paul.  p.  222  ;  cf.  Aul. 
Cell.  IV.  iii.  3). 

10  e.g.  '  si  quisquam  aliuta  faxit,  ipsos  lovi  sacer  esto ' 
(Paul.  p.  6). 

11  As,  e.g.,  in  the  presentation  of  the  spolia  opiuia  (Fest. 
p.  189). 

12  Cf.  Pliny,  EN  xiv.  88,  'vino  rogum  ne  respargito.' 

13  '  Si  qui  honiinem  liberum  dolo  sciens  niorti  ciuit,  paricidas 
esto  "(Paul.  p.  221). 

14  Mommsen,  Staatsrecht^,  ii.  42. 

15  '  Ut  si  quis  imprudens  occidisset  hominem,  pro  capite 
occisi  agnatis  eius  in  contione  o£Ferret  arietem '  (Serv.  Hcl.  iv.  43  ; 
cf.  Georg.  iii.  387). 

IB  '  Si  parentem  puer  verberit,  ast  ille  plorassit,  puer  divis 
parentum  sacer  esto '  (Fest.  p.  230). 

17  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  xv.  2. 

18  Plut.  Romulus,  22.  19  Plut.  Nxima,  12. 
20  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  x.  3.  21  Jb.  ii.  Ixxiv.  3. 
23  Paul.  p.  6 ;  Dion.  Hal.  n.  Ixxiv.  3. 

23  Zeus  KaraxOoviO';  (Dion.  Hal.  II.  X.  3). 
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ancestral  spirits.'  The  ^rjuyrrjp  to  wliom  one  lialf 
of  the  liusband's  property  was  assigned  when  lie 
unjustly  repudiated  his  wife*  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  the  ancient  Roman  goddess  Tellus,  of 
whom  we  read  as  tlie  godfless  of  marriage  ;*  and  to 
her  also  belonged  the  oblation  of  a  cow  in  calf 
('forda  bos'),  which,  according  to  IMut.  Numa,  12, 
was  demanded  from  a  widow  who  married  again 
during  her  period  of  mourning.  The  Ceres  to  whom 
the  spoiler  of  crops  was  delivered  was  without  doubt 
the  ancient  Roman  goddess  of  vegetation,*  and  not 
the  Greek  Demeter ;  it  was  the  latter,  however,  to 
whom,  as  Ceres  Liber  and  Ceres  Libera,  the 
statutes  of  the  Leges  Sacratce  (a  reproduction  of  the 
Leges  Reguc.)  assigned  the  property  of  one  who 
infringed  the  privileges  of  theplcbs.^ 

As  the  sentence  of  'sacer  esto'  was  attached 
only  to  the  statutes  derived  from  the  sphere  of  the 
ancient  fas,  we  must  not,  with  Mommsen  {Sti-af- 
rccht,  p.  90011'.),  regard  the  formula  as  equivalent 
to  the  capital  penalty  of  the  secular  law  ;  in  reality 
it  simply  handed  the  oflender  over  to  divine  re- 
tribution, nor  did  it  ever  signify  more  than  this 
except  in  so  far  as  the  State  supplemented  the 
religious  penalty  by  a  civil  one.  The  youth  who 
beat  his  father,  and  thereby  became  '  divis  paren- 
tum  sacer'  was  not  called  to  account  by  the  civil 
magistrates,  though  in  legislating  for  certain 
other  offences  the  State  fixed  definite  penalties 
and  so  undertook  to  enforce  thein.  As  we  saw 
above  (p.  885»),  the  peculiar  form  of  the  penalty  im- 
posed by  the  XII  Tables  upon  the  injurer  of  crops 
('.suspensum  Cereri  necari'  [Pliny,  HN  xviii.  12]) 
clearly  implies  that  the  secular  penalty  of  cruci- 
fixion was  an  addition  to  the  older  religious  penalty 
of  'Cereri  sacer  esto.'  The  like  holds  good  with 
regard  to  another  offence :  if  a  patron  wilfully 
injured  his  client,  he  was,  by  a  lex  regia  ascribed 
to  Romulus,  delivered,  as  sacer,  to  Vediovis  (Dion. 
Hal.  II.  X.  3),  and  the  XII  Tables  formulated  this 
ordLtiance  as  '  patronus  si  clienti  fraudem  fecerit, 
sacer  esto'  (Serv.  /En.  \i.  609)  ;  the  fact  that  the 
deity's  name  is  ojuitted  in  the  latter  formulation 
shows  that  the  phrase  'sacer  esto'  had  lost  its 
original  meaning,  for  it  was  necessary  that  the 
sentence  of  sncratio  should  always  specify  a  par- 
ticular deity.*  That  the  whole  procedure  of  conse- 
cratio  capitis  et  honorum''  lay  outside  the  sphere 
of  secular  justice,  and  belonged  exclusively  to  that 
of  religious  law,*  to  which  all  formal  judicial  pro- 
cedure was  alien,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
consecratio  bonoriim,  which  was  still  inflicted  in 
historical  times,  and  manifestly  on  the  grounds 
of  tiie  Leges  Sacratce,  hy  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
upon  those  who  resisted  them,*  was  carried  out 
in  purely  religious  forms,  and  neither  required  a 
forensic  process  nor  permitted  of  an  appeal. 

As  the  ills  divinum  was  believed  to  have  come 
into  being  at  the  foundation  of  the  city,  it  could 
of  course  be  developed  indirectly  by  the  exposi- 
tions of  the  priests,  but  could  not  be  added  to  by 
the  creation  of  fresh  laws.  From  the  institution  of 
the  Republic,  accordingly,  there  was  no  specific 
sacred  legislation,  and  the  itis  sacrum  was  a  divi- 
sion of  the  ivs pxthlicum,^''  as  finds  clear  expression 
in  the  formula  with  which  the  magistrate  rejected 
'  Fest.  p.  230 ;  Plut.  B/nnuhts,  22. 
2  Ih.  3  Sen'.  jEn.  iv.  166. 

*  Plinj',  HN  xviii.  12  ;  see  below. 

SLivy,  III.  !v.-Ivi.;  cf.  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  I.xxxix.  3,  x.  xlii.  4. 
6  Fest.  p.  318,  'sacratae  leges  sunt,  quibus  sanctum  est,  qui 
quid  ad^■ersu8  eas  fecerit,  sacer  alicui  deorum  sit  sicut  (amilia 
pecuniaque' ;  cf.  Dion.  Hal.  n.  x.  3. 

■?  The  abundant  literature  on  this  subject  is  (fiven  in  J.  Mar- 
quardt,  Rom.  Staatscerwaltung,  iii.'-',  Leipzig,  1885,  p.  276. 

8  Cf.  Macr.  Sat.  iii.  vii.  4,  'sacrationis  vocabulo  observantiam 
divini  iuris  implevit.' 

9  Instances  in  Mommsen,  Strafrccht,  p.  49. 

10  Ulpian,  Dig.  i.  i.  1.  2,  'publicum  ius  est  quod  ad  statum  rei 
Romanaespectat,  privatum  quod  ad  singulorum  utilitatem  .  .  . 
publicum  ius  in  sacris,  in  sacerdotibus,  in  magislratibus.' 


private  claims  to  property,  'aut  sacrum  aut  publi- 
cum esse,' '  i.e.  'the  property  of  tiie  gods  and  that 
of  the  State  are  one  in  relation  to  private  property.' 
In  the  so-called  Lex  de  imperio  Vcspasiani'^  the 
two  great  divisions  of  divince  huinance  res  and 
2mblirie privatceqiie  res  (tiie />Mi/t«c  re*  embracing 
also  the  sacric  res)  are  not  conjoine<l  in  such  a  way 
as  to  imply  that  the  latter  nair  is  a  sub<Jivision  of 
the  huituinn' res  ;  and  I' I  plan  s  definition  of  (secular) 
jurisprudence  as  'divinarum  at  que  humanariim 
rerum  notitia,  iusti  atque  iniusti  scientia'  {Dig. 
I.  i.  10.  2)  no  longer  recognizes  any  distinction 
between  sacred  and  secular  law. 

LiTKRATiRK.— M.  Voigt,  'Die  romische  Klaasiflcation  von  iu« 
(livii.um  und  humanuin,"  in  Beriehle  der  eacht.  Gt-itfiUeh.  der 
Wmneitschajten,  liv.  [IMl]  ih-OfT.  ;  T.  Mommsen,  hum.  Staals. 
recht3,  Leipzig,  1887,  ii.  30  ff.  ;  W.  Warde  Fowler,  The  Jidluji. 
ous  Experience  of  tfw  Roman  People,  London,  I'JII,  pp.  109 ff., 
270ff.,  48Gff.  ;  L.  Mitteis,  Rom.  Privalreeht,  Ix-'ipziif,  1912, 
i.  22 ff.  For  the  Leges  Regict:  M.  Voigt,  'i'ber  die  lege* 
regiae,'  ASG,  phil.-hist.  Klasse,  vii.  (18701 ;  P.  Kruger,  Oeteh. 
der  Qtiellen  und  Litteratur  des  rom.  Hec/itn'i,  Munich  and  lytipzig, 
1912,  p.  3ff.  ;  fragments  in  C.  G.  Bruns  and  O.  GradenwiU, 
Fontes  iuris  rom.  antiqui^,  Tubingen,  1909,  i.  1  IT. 

G.   WiS.SOWA. 

LAW  (Teutonic  and  Slavic). — i.  Terms  denot- 
ing 'law.' — As  the  conceptions  of  justice  and  law 
are  everywhere  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  know- 
ledge and  use  of  writing,  we  may  assume  that 
among  the  Teutons  and  the  Slavs  there  were  at 
one  time  only  dypacpoi  fS/jLoi,  '  unwritten  laws.'  The 
nature  of  such  unwritten  laws  can  be  discovered 
only  by  an  analysis  of  the  general  terms  used  to 
designate  them.  Among  the  Slavs  one  of  the  most 
tyi)ical  terms  for  the  idea  of  law  is  zakonu,  a  word 
found  in  all  the  Slavic  tongues,  and  the  word 
pokonil  was  employed  in  the  same  sense.  As  both 
of  these  words  are  etymologically  akin  to  the  O. 
Slav,  za-i-ina,  Czech  po-cnu,  '  I  begin,'  thoy  mu.st 
originally  have  meant  something  like  '  beginning,' 
i.e.  that  which  existed  or  was  in  force  from  the 
first.  This  is  the  fundamental  sense  also  of  the 
O.  Russ.poilina,  'law,  lit.  'the  past,' and  starina, 
'  law,'  lit.  '  antiquity ' ;  cf.  such  phrases  a,spo  staroj 
jioSline  Novgorodckoj,  '  by  ancient  Novgorod  law,' 
dirzati  vu  starine,  '  to  observe  the  laws,'  na  vsej 
starine,  'in  retention  of  all  previous  law.'  An  essen- 
tially similar  idea  lies  at  tiie  root  of  the  term  for 
'  law 'common  to  the  West  Teutonic  dialects,  ().  II. (;. 
ewa,  O.S.  So,  A.S.  ce,  cew.  It  is  true  that  some 
philologists  regard  this  Teutonic  word  as  cognate 
with  the  Lat.  cnquum,  so  that  it  would  mean  orig- 
inally '  fairness,' '  equity,'  and  this  is  certainly  pos- 
sible by  phonetic  laws  (O.H.G.  ctca  from  *  aihva  = 
Lat.  ccriuum  from  *  airjuo) ;  but  the  Slavic  data  just 
noted  seem  to  make  it  much  more  probable  that 
O.H.G.  eica  is  related  to  Lat.  o'vnm,  'eternity,' 
(ir.  aiuiv,  'long  space  of  time,'aie(,  'ever,' and  tlius, 
like  the  Slavic  zakonil,  poilina,  starina,  will  mean 
'  the  law  which  has  been  in  force  from  eternity, 
from  the  beginning,  from  of  old.' 

A  second  concept  connoting  'law'  and  'equity,' 
and  common  to  both  Teutons  ami  Slavs— thoujih 
found  also  in  other  branches  of  the  Indogerinanic 
stock — is  that  of  '  straightne.ss  '  as  contrasted  with 
'crookedness.'  Thus  Goth,  raihts,  O.  Norse  rittr, 
A.S.  riht,  O.  Sax.  rcht  (cf.  also  (J.  Iri.xh  rccht,  '  law,' 
'justice  '),  are  jihilologically  equivalent  to  Lat.  rec- 
ites, 'straight,'  'right,'  Avest.  riWa,  'straight,' 
'  right,' '  correct ' ;  and  similarly  the  Slav,  pravida, 
pravo,  'law,'  'justice,'  is  derived  from  pravu, 
'straight.'  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  '  straight' 
signifies  'running  in  the  same  line  with  something 
else,' i.e.  'in  accordance  with  it.'  This,  however, 
raises  the  question  as  to  what  that  'something  else' 
was.     According  to  R.  Lduing  ( Uber  Wurzel  und 

1  CIL  ix.  439,  440 ;  cf.  Plaut  Trin.  1044 ;  Livy.xxv.  L  12.  xl. 
li.  8. 

^CIL  vi.  930,  line  17,  'quaecunque  ex  usu  rcipublicae  ma- 
iestateque  divinarum  taumanarum,  publicarum  privatarumque 
rerum  esse  censebit.' 
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Wesen  des  Eachts,  Jena,  1907,  passim),  the  norm 
was  a  sense  of  justice  inherent  in  man.  In  view  of 
the  above  interpretations  of  Slav,  zakonu,  poilina, 
starina,  and  O.H.G.  ewa  (Lat.  cevum),  however, 
the  present  writer  thinks  it  more  natural  and  more 
in  keeping  with  primitive  thought  to  explain  Germ. 
Recht,  Slav,  pravo,  as  signifying  that  which  agrees 
with  the  usages  of  the  earliest  times. 

Other  two  Teutonic  groups  of  terms  denoting 
'  law '  are  derivatives  of  roots  originally  signifying 
'statute,'  'something  fixed.'  One  of  these  is  East- 
ern Teutonic,  the  O.  Norse  log  (from  which  A.S. 
lagu  and  hence  '  law '  itself  are  derived),  Goth,  (as 
in  Jordanes,  11)  bd{l)agines,  ^l&wa'  —  *  bi-lagineis, 
connected  with  lagjan,  '  to  lay,'  and,  if  cognate  with 
Lat.  lex,  going  back  to  the  primitive  Indogermanic 
language.  The  other  group,  which  is  represented  in 
all  the  Teutonic  dialects,  and  tends  rather  to  assume 
the  sense  of  '  judgment  on  grounds  of  law,'  includes 
the  Goth,  dams,  in  dumjan,  O.  Norse  donir,  A.S. 
d6m  (the  regular  term  for  'law,'  as  in  d6mb6k, 
'law-book'),  O.  Fris.  dom,  O.  Sax.  dum,  O.H.G. 
tuo)n — all  cognate  with  Gr.  ridrj/xi,  'set,'  'place,' 
'lay,  'and  Skr.  dhaman,  'seat,'  'law,'  'order.'  As 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  reference  here  is  to 
statutes  of  the  primitive  gods,  whose  sphere  of 
authority  lay  as  yet  '  beyond  good  and  evil '  (cf. 
art.  Aryan  Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  50''),  any  more 
than  to  the  statutes  of  kings,  who  in  primitive 
times  had  no  independent  authority  to  make  laws 
(cf.  art.  King  [Teut.  and  Litu-Slav.],  above,  p.  728), 
we  must  regard  O.  Norse  log  and  Goth,  dams  as 
denoting  the  statutes  of  those  tribal  assemblies, 
presided  over  by  kings,  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  Indogermanic  epoch,  such  statutes  being 
then  carried  in  the  memory  of  the  people  and  so 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  (cf. 
O.  Schrader,  lieallexikon  der  indogenaanischen 
AUertumskunde,  Strassburg,  1901,  s,v.  'Volks- 
versanimlung '). 

Reference  must  be  made,  finally,  to  a  very  pecu- 
liar term  for  'law'  found  in  all  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, viz.  Goth,  witu]>  (' vo/xos'),  O.  Norse  vitatS, 
O.H.G.  wizzod,  etc.  It  is  formed  from  the  Goth. 
loitan,  '  to  know,'  and  is  manifestly  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  the  late  M.H.G.  ivistuom 
(Eng.  'wisdom'),  'legal  precedent,'  'instruction  in 
law,'  but  lit.  'learning,'  i.e.  the  learning  that  con- 
sists in  the  knowledge  and  application  of  legal  views 
and  usages. 

2.  Law  as  oral  tradition. — If  we  want  a  concise 
characterization  of  the  legal  side  of  primitive  life 
among  the  Teutons  and  Slavs,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  take  the  words  of  Nestor's  Chronicle,  ch.  x. : 
'  they  had  the  customs  and  the  law  of  their  fathers 
and  traditions;  each  [tribe]  its  own  usage.'  As 
writing  was  not  yet  in  use,  this  ancient  law  of  cus- 
tom (Slav,  zakonu,  O.H.G.  ewa)  could,  of  course,  be 
preserved  from  age  to  age  only  by  oral  tradition. 
How  this  was  done  in  remote  antiquity  we  have 
no  direct  or  definite  means  of  knowing,  but  we 
may  gain  some  idea  of  the  method  by  observing 
the  corresponding  state  of  matters  found  among 
peoples  who  still  remained  without  legal  documents 
till  far  on  in  historical  times.  Amon^  Teutonic 
peoples  this  was  the  case  with  the  Scandinavians. 

'  The  highest  civic  position  was  that  of  "the  man  of  law  "  (log- 
JHd'^r,  logsofjuma^r).  He  was  the  living  code  and  the  custodian 
of  the  law  for  the  province  and  the  diel ;  he  was  the  director  of 
the  Thing,  he  announced  its  decisions  to  the  public,  and  in  cases 
of  doubt  expounded  the  law.  It  was  his  duty  to  keep  a  knowledge 
of  law  alive  among  the  people,  and,  as  is  prescribed  by  the  Ice- 
landic graugans  and  recommended  by  the  Scandinavian  statutes, 
he  had  every  three  years  to  stand  upon  the  "cliff  of  the  law  "  and 
recite  intelligibly  to  all  the  whole  civil  law,  and  once  a  year  the 
procedure  of  the  law-courts  dtingsko}})'  (K.  Weinhold,  Altnord- 
isches  Lcben,  Berlin,  1850,  p.  400). 

Such  '  men  of  law,'  as  official  guardians  and  pre- 
servers of  primitive  legal  tradition,  who  in  Scandi- 
navia were  preferably  resorted  to  even  when  at 


length  movements  were  made  towards  reducing 
the  laws  to  writing,  must  have  played  a  part  also 
among  the  other  Teutonic  peoples  from  remote 
times.  In  references  to  the  documentary  formula- 
tion of  ancient  popular  laws,  we  often  hear  of  sapi- 
cntes,  i.e.  'the  learned'  (cf.  Goth.  ivit6j>,  'law,' 
'  legal  decision '),  as  those  to  whom  the  work  was 
committed.  Thus  Charlemagne  (Capit.  ann.  789, 
cap.  62)  says  :  '  lex  a  sapientibus  populo  composita.' 
From  a  prologue  to  a  collection  of  ancient  popular 
laws  we  learn  that  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Franks, 
when  at  Chalons,  selected  a  number  of  men  learned 
in  the  laws  ('  viros  sapientes  qui  in  regno  suo  leg- 
ibus  antiquis  eruditi  erant')  with  a  view  to  re- 
cording the  usages  of  the  Franks,  Alamans,  and 
Bavarians.  The  law  of  the  Frisians  contains  sup- 
plements by  the  sapientes  Wlemarus  and  Saxomun- 
dus,  and  that  of  the  Thuringians  by  the  former. 
With  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lex  Salica, 
a  prologue  dating  from  the  6th  cent,  states  that  in 
the  days  when  the  people  were  still  heathens  four 
men  selected  by  the  '  rectores '  of  the  people  had 
expounded  the  Salic  law  in  three  assemblies  (cf.  O. 
Stobbe,  Gesch.  der  deutschen  Eechtsquellen,  Bruns- 
wick, 1860-64,  i.  16  f.;  H.  Brunner,  Deutsche  Rechts- 
gesch.  i.^,  Leipzig,  1906,  p.  298).  These  sajnentes, 
whose  legal  formulae  are  referred  to  in  the  sources 
as  iudicia  ( 'decisions,' '  opinions'),  may  be  compared 
to  the  Scandinavian  'men  of  law,'  and  we  may 
safely  assume  that  among  the  Teutons  there  had 
existed  from  time  immemorial  a  class  of  '  erudite 
men '  who  carried  in  their  minds  the  ancient  law 
of  custom  in  fixed  formulae,  and  publicly  recited 
it  on  given  occasions.  From  traces  still  found  in 
Scandinavia  (cf.  K.  von  Amira,  Grundriss  des  ger- 
man.  Rechts-,  Strassburg,  I90I,  p.  5011'.),  it  may  be 
inferred  that  these  fixed  forms  were  at  first  metri- 
cal; and  with  this  we  may  compare  what  Aristotle 
says  of  the  Agathyrsiaus,  a  Transylvanian  people, 
viz.  that  before  they  had  a  knowledge  of  ^vriting 
they  expressed  their  laws  in  song,  so  that  they 
might  not  forget  them.^ 

3,  The  beginnings  of  codification. — "Whether, 
like  the  Teutons,  the  Slavs  had  among  them  in 
pre-historic  times  a  special  class  of  learned  men 
who  carried  in  their  memories  the  ancient  law  of 
use  and  wont,  and  on  given  occasions  communicated 
it  to  the  people,  we  have  no  definite  means  of 
knowing.  The  two  races,  however,  are  certainly 
so  far  alike  that  their  first  attempts  to  reduce 
their  laws  to  writing  (and  it  is  only  with  such 
beginnings  that  the  present  article  can  deal)  were 
due  to  their  contact  with  the  civilized  peoples  of 
the  South,  and  to  the  need  of  having  their 
relations  with  these  regulated  by  law,  the  move- 
ment, in  the  case  of  the  Teutons,  being  a  result 
of  their  coming  into  touch  with  the  Romans, 
while  the  Slavs  (Russians)  were  similarly  influ- 
enced by  their  intercourse  with  Byzantium.  In 
the  Romanic  area  arose  the  Lex  Scdica  and  the 
Lex  Ribunria ;  the  two  West  Gothic  law-books 
and  the  Edict  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Eastern 
Goths;  the  two  Burgundian  codes  and  the  Edicts 
of  the  Longobards.  These,  as  well  as  the  Lex 
Alamannorum,  the  Lex  Baiivariorum,  and  the 
three  sets  of  popular  laws  (Thuringian,  Frisian, 
Saxon)  reduced  to  writing  at  the  instance  of 
Charlemagne,  were  all  in  Latin,  while  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  code,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Lex  Saxonarn,  was  the  only  one  of  the  West 
Teutonic  law-books  which  used  the  native 
language. - 

1  7)  OTt  nplv  tTri<TTa<T9aL  ypa/itfxaTa,  fjSov  ToiiJ  foyuous,  ottus  fir; 
cmXafliofTai,  iixnrep  iv  ' KyaBvpcTOis  en  elui8a<7i.  (Problem,  xix.  28). 

^  Further  details  are  given  fully  in  U.  Stobbe,  op.  cit. ;  H. 
Brunner,  op.  cit.  ;  R.  Schroder,  Lehrbuch  der  deutschen 
Rechtsgesch.^,  i.,  Leipzig,  1907 ;  R.  Schniid,  Die  Gesetze  der 
Angelmchserfi,  Leipzig,  1858;  F.  Liebermann,  Die  Gesetze  der 
Angelsachsen,  Halle,  1903. 
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On  Slavic  soil,  again,  it  was  tlie  relations 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Greeks  that  t,'ave 
occasion  to  the  earliest  written  formulations  of 
legal  enactments.  These  were  the  treaties  of 
peace  {dogovory)  between  Prince  Oleg  and  the 
Greeks  (A.D.  912),  and  between  Prince  Ig<ir  and 
the  same  peoi)le  (A.u.  0-15).'  The  investigations 
of  Ewers-*  seem  to  show  that  Oleg's  document  is 
the  main  treaty,  and  that  Igor's  contains  later 
supplements,  'i'he  purpose  of  each  was  to  bring 
the  relations  between  Russians  and  Greeks  under 
legal  regulations;  cf.,  e.g.,  §  3  of  Oleg's  treaty, 
referring  to  homicide  : 

•  If  a  Uussian  kills  a  Christian,  or  a  Christian  a  Russian,  he 
shall  die  at  the  place  where  he  coiiimitled  the  homicide.  1(, 
however,  he  who  conmiittert  the  hoiiiieide  flees,  then,  if  he 
possesses  property,  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  slain  man  shall 
take  his  portion  according  lo  the  law  {po  zakoiiu),  but  the  wife 
of  the  slayer  shall  take  as  much  as  falls  to  her  according  to  the 
law,'  etc. 

As  maj^  be  inferred  from  this  extract,  the  treaty 
makes  frequent  reference  to  the  Russian  law 
(zakontl),  which,  in  view  of  what  has  already  been 
said,  would  be  no  more  than  an  unwritten  law  of 
custom,  and  of  which  we  have  the  earliest  written 
deposit  in  the  treaties  of  Olcg  and  Igor  designed 
to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  ( ireeks  and  Russians. 
As  was  shown  above,  similar  considerations, 
mutatis  mutandis,  underlie  the  various  leges 
Barbarorum.  The  earliest  codification  of  the 
Russian  law  of  custom,  or  of  part  of  it,  for  the 
Russians  themselves,  will  then  be  found  in  the  first 
form  of  the  Russkaja  Pravda,'^  which,  according 
to  tradition,  Jaroslav  (A.D.  1U19-54)  presented  as 
a  gilt  to  his  allies,  the  Novgorodians,  '.  .  .  and 
gave  them  a  law  {pravdu),  and  caused  a  statute 
to  be  written,  saying,  "Walk  according  to  this 
document."'  As  Ewers  remarks,  'So  arose  the 
earliest  legal  document  of  the  Russians,  intended 
primarily  for  Novgorod,  but  it  must  soon  have 
become  oi)erative  throughout  Russia,  as  there  was 
no  other  written  law  in  its  way.' 

It  ought  to  be  noted,  however,  that  L.  K. 
Goetz*  tiikes  quite  a  dillerent  view  from  the  fore- 
going. He  is  of  opinion  (p.  238)  that  the  references 
to  '  Russian  law '  found  in  the  treaties  of  Oleg  and 
Igor  really  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  document 
— the  Pravda  in  its  original  form  (as  in  Goetz, 
pp.  6-11  ;  Jirecek,  iii.  1-17  ;  Ewers,  pp.  26-4-270)  — 
since,  as  he  believes,  that  earliest  formulation  of 
the  Russian  law  of  custom  was  free  from  all  ex- 
traneous (Greek  or  Teutonic)  influence,  and  dates 
from  a  time  anterior  to  Vladimir— from  the  first 
half  of  the  9th,  if  not  indeed  from  the  8th  century, 
tie  certainly  admits  that  it  was  in  no  sense  an 
official  document,  and  supposes  that  it  was  written 
for  purely  private  purposes  by,  say,  a  judge  of  the 
local  law-court  (see  KiNG  [Teut.  and  Litu-Slav.]), 
who  '  niade  these  notes  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  cases 
where  he  might  have  to  pronounce  a  legal  decision 
regarding  the  amount  of  compensation  '  (p.  230).  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  arrive  at  certain  conclusions 
regarding  these  matters,  although  the  theory  that 
the  Russkoja  Pravda  had  a  jnivate  origin  such  as 
Goetz  conjectures  does  not  appear  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  very  probable. 

Literature.— This  has  been   sufficiently   indicated    in   the 
coui-se  of  the  article.  O.  SCHRADER. 


LEAVEN.— Leaven  is  that  which  produces  fer- 
mentation in  a  mass  of  dough.  The  Hebrew  word 
s'^'ur  was  the  designation  of  the  piece  of  dough 
already  infected  by  the  leaven  whicii  was  put  into 
the  Hour  to  communicate  the  leaven  to  the  entire 

1  Texts  in  H.  Jirecek,  Scod  Zdkonuv  Slovannkych,  Prague, 
18S0,  p.  1  ff.,  tr.  in  J.  P.  G.  Ewers,  Das  itUeste  Kecht  der 
Russen,  Dorpat,  1826,  p.  132 ff. 

■'  Op.  cit.  p.  1-23. 

3  Text  in  Jirecek,  no8.  iii.  and  W.  ;  tr.  in  Ewers,  p.  264  ff. 

i  Dai^  ru.ssifc/ic  Recht  (Rwskaja  Pravda),  i.,  'Die  alteste 
Redaction  des  russischen  Ilechts,"  Stuttjjart,  1910. 


mass  before  it  was  baked.  Dough  that  had  risen 
through  the  influence  of  this  leaven  was  called 
fu'tmes.  Leaven  might  either  be  communicated  by 
contagion,  by  mixing  yeast  with  water,  or  spring 
up  spontaneously,  esnecially  in  a  warm  climate 
like  Palestine.  IJreatl  that  was  entirely  free  froni 
leaviii  was  called  tnn.'isuh,  'unleavened  bread.' 
Orilinarily  in  the  warm  climate  of  Syria  twenty- 
four  hours  was  suliiciunt  for  a  mass  of  dough  to 
become  thoroughly  leavened.  Pliny  [IIS  xviii. 
•JG)  states  that  the  best  yea.st  was  made  among  tiie 
Romans  by  kneading  millet  or  a  line  brand  of  wheat 
with  must  at  vintage  time.  The  early  Hebrews, 
however,  appear  to  have  depended  entirely  upon 
the  s^'Or,  or  leavened  piece  of  dough,  to  pre.>-erve 
and  transmit  the  leaven.  The  later  Jews  probably 
used  the  lees  of  wine  as  yeast. 

Leaven,  like  all  striking  forms  of  germ  growth, 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  thought  and 
institutions  of  the  Hebrews.  Ignorant  a.s  they  were 
of  its  real  nature,  they  interpreted  it  as  itapi>ealed 
to  their  senses.  The  fact  that  it  .soured  the  <iough 
in  which  it  was  placed  led  them  to  classify  it  as  a 
type  of  corruption.  Therefore  everytiiing  infected 
with  leaven  was  in  time  regarded  its  unht  for  use 
in  certain  narts  of  the  sacrificial  ritual.  Plutarch 
has  most  clearly  voiced  this  widely  held  belief : 

'  Now  leaven  is  itself  the  ofTsprins  of  corruption  and  corrupts 
the  mass  of  dough  with  which  it  has  been  mixed'  {t^vuxttt. 
Rom.  109). 

Am  4'  indicates,  however,  that  leaven   offerings, 
either  in  principle  or  in  practice,  were  not  wholK- 
forbidden  in  the  ritual  of  northern  Ismel.     Lv  7'' 
and  23'''  also  provide  that  the  bread  eaten  by  the 
priest   might  contain   leaven,    and   indicate   that 
leavened  cakes  were  presented  in  connexion  with 
the  Feast  of  Weeks.     Here  the  early  use  of  wine 
(Lv   23'^;   cf.   also  Ex  29«,  Nu  15'  28'-'*),  which 
must  in  many  cases  have  been  fermented,  in  con- 
nexion with  sacriiices  presents  a  suggestive  analogy 
and  indicates  that  the  provision  against  that  which 
contained  evidence  of  corruption  was  not  jirimitive 
or  absolute.     W.    Robertson   Smitii    (Bel.    Scm.-, 
London,   1894,  p.  221)   has  suggested   that   in  its 
earliest  form  the  legal  prohibition  of  leaven  applied 
only  to  the  Passover,  and  in  the  oldest  code  (J)  of 
Ex  34^  and  23'*  the  prohibition  is  thus  limited. 
Tlie  extension  of  the  prohibition  to  the  shewl.read 
and  then  to  all   cereal   offerings  (Lv  2*-  "  7"  8», 
Nu  6"*)  evidently  renresents  a  later  stage  of  develop- 
ment, under  the  influence  of  the  popular  idea  that 
leaven  represented  corruption,  and  from  the  desire 
(so  manifest   in  the   Holiness  Code  and    Ezekiel) 
ab-solutely  to  exclude  from  the  ritual  everything 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  Jahweh's  perfect  holi- 
ness.    The  original  reason  for  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  in  connexion  with  the  Pas.sover  meal  appears 
to  have  been  sim[iler.     In  primitive  times,  and  .^till 
among  the  Arabs  on  a  low  stage  of  civilization,  bread 
was  made  and  cooked  at  once.    The  Passover,  in  its 
latest  Jewish  form,  evidently  represented  a  blend- 
ing of  the  older  nomadic  sjuing  festival  and  the 
first  of  the  three  great  Canaanite  harvest  festivals. 
After  the  Hebrews  pa.<sed  over  to  the  agiicultural 
stage,  it  marked  the  time  when  the  sickle  was  first 
put  in  the  standing  grain  and  the  i>eople  brought 
to  the  Deity  the  first  sheaves  gathered  from  their 
fields  (cf.  C.  P.  Kent,  Israel's  Laws  and  Lerj.  Pre- 
cedents, London,  1907,  p.  258  f.).     During  this  bu.sy 
first  week  of  harvest  the  people  had  no  time  to  wait 
for  the  slow  working  of  the  leaven,  but  gladly  ate 
the  bread  made  hastily  from  the  unleavened  dough. 
Thus  the  custom  grew  into  an  institution  confirmed 
by  theearlie-st  Hebrew  laws.     In  later  times  it  pre- 
.sented  such  a  marked  contrast  to  existing  Ui.age 
that  the  Passover  itself  was  frequenth'  designated 
as  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Broad.     The  tendency 
to  regard  leaven  as  a  type  of  putrefaction  doubtless 
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fortified  this  earlier  custom  and  exjjlains  the  ten- 
dency, already  noted,  to  extend  the  prohibition  to 
all  cereal  offerings.  It  is  paralleled  by  the  extension 
of  a  similar  prohibition  so  as  to  include  all  fermented 
liquors. 

Because  of  its  peculiar  characteristics  leaven  was 
used  figuratively  in  early  literature  in  two  very 
difierent  senses.  In  Mt  13^  and  its  parallel, 
Lk  13-'^'*,  it  is  used  by  Jesus  as  a  symbol  of  the 
quiet,  pervasive,  and  rapid  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  rule  or  kingdom  of  God  in  human 
society.  Its  more  common  use  is  illustrated  by 
Mt  16«-i2  (cf_  jyii-  gi5^  Lk  121),  where  Jesus  warns 
His  disciples  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Herodians.  It  is  a  pregnant,  con- 
crete figure,  which  well  describes  the  secret,  per- 
sistent, corrupting  influence  of  Jesus'  foes,  who 
were  seeking  in  an  underhand  way  to  pervert  the 
loyalty  even  of  His  immediate  followers.  The 
Rabbinical  writers  also  used  leaven  as  a  symbol 
of  sin  and  corruption.  St.  Paul,  in  1  Co  5®  and 
Gal  5^*,  evidently  quotes  a  familiar  proverb  which 
graphically  reflects  this  current  idea :  '  A  little 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.'  In  1  Co  5^'-  he 
goes  on  to  develop  a  figure  based  on  the  well-known 
Jewish  custom  of  thoroughly  cleansing  their  houses 
of  all  leaven  in  preparation  for  the  joyous  Passover 
feast :  '  Know  ye  not  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth 
the  wliole  lump?  Purge  out  the  old  leaven,  that 
ye  may  be  a  new  lump,  even  as  ye  are  unleavened. 
For  ovu"  passover  also  hath  been  sacrificed,  even 
Christ:  wherefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with 
old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and 
wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth.' 

The  Roman  Flamen  Dialis  was  forbidden  to  touch 
'  farinamfermentoimbutam'  (Aul.  Gell.  X.  xv.  19). 
In  other  ethnic  religions  leaven  plays  little  part. 

Lfterature. — There  is  no  literature  beyond  what  is  cited  in 
the  article.  C.  F.  KeNT. 

LEGALISM.— See  Nomism. 

LEIBNIZ.— I.  Life.— Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leib- 
niz, or  Leibnitz,  was  born  at  Leipzig  on  1st  July 
1846.  His  father,  a  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
at  the  University  of  the  same  town,  died  in  1652, 
leaving  his  son  under  the  care  of  his  young  Avidow 
(his  third  wife),  who  appears  to  have  discharged 
her  duties  with  admirable  skill.  The  family  was 
well-connected,  of  the  official  class,  with  consider- 
able means,  and  the  motiier,  a  religious  woman, 
impressed  on  her  children  the  importance  of  main- 
taining the  good  name  of  their  ancestors.  Leibniz 
became  in  great  measure  his  own  teacher,  and  even 
in  his  earliest  days  his  love  of  study  was  extra- 
ordinarj'.  He  learned  Latin  by  himself  at  the  age 
of  eight,  and  at  ten,  by  the  advice  of  a  neighbour, 
his  father's  library  was  to  his  great  joy  opened  to 
him,  with  the  words,  '  Tolle,  lege.'  One  study 
succeeded  another  in  the  case  of  this  extraordinary 
boy,  who,  after  mastering  Latin  and  Greek,  de- 
voted himself  to  the  learning  of  the  Schools.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  in  1661,  he  became  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig.  But  the  teaching  there 
was  not  such  as  to  satisfy  him,  and  it  was  through 
his  private  study  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  He  also  read  Francis 
Bacon,  Cardan,  Campanella,  Kepler,  and  Galileo, 
and  he  soon  realized  the  distinction  between  the 
new  and  the  old  methods  of  science.  The  summer 
of  1663  was  spent  at  Jena  under  ^Yeigel,  a  mathe- 
matician as  well  as  a  philosopher,  and  his  interest 
in  mathematics  developed  fi'om  this  time,  though 
it  was  not  imtil  later  in  life  that  he  reached  the 
deeper  study  of  the  science.  The  years  1663-66 
were  occupied  in  legal  studies,  and  in  the  last  of 
those  years  he  obtained  his  doctorate  of  law  at 


Altdorf  (not  having  already  received  it  at  his  own 
Universitj'-  of  Leipzig),  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
dissertation  procured  him  the  oftier  of  a  professorial 
chair.  This,  however,  he  declined,  having,  as  he 
said,  diflerent  ends  in  view.  His  mother  died  in 
1664,  and  he  never  visited  his  native  town  again 
except  in  passing.  Although  not  yet  twenty-one, 
he  had  already  written  several  remarkable  essays, 
which  showed  the  trend  of  his  later  work.  One  of 
them  dealt  with  the  importance  of  the  historical 
method  in  law.  Niiremberg  was  Leibniz's  next 
place  of  abode,  and  there  he  became  (like  his  great 
predecessor,  Descartes)  acquainted  with  the  Order 
of  the  Rosicrncians,  of  which  he  became,  indeed, 
a  member.  What  was  more  important,  he  also 
became  acquainted  tliere  with  J.  C.  von  Boineburg, 
who  had  been  first  minister  to  the  Elector  of  Mainz, 
and  by  whose  advice  he  both  printed  his  Nova 
Methochis  in  1667  and  dedicated  and  presented  it 
to  the  Elector.  This  act  determined  the  young 
man's  future  life,  for  he  entered  the  Elector's 
service  in  consequence  of  the  acquaintance  then 
made.  Leibniz  now  took  to  political  writing ;  he 
defended  (unsuccessfully)  the  claims  of  the  German 
candidate  to  the  crown  of  Poland  in  1669,  and  in 
1670,  in  his  Thoughts  on  Public  Safety,  he  advo- 
cated a  new  league  ('  Rheinbund')  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Germany.  He  also  brought  forward  the 
proposal  that  the  French  king,  Louis  xiv.,  instead 
of  marching  on  Holland  (a  step  then  imminent), 
should  make  an  expedition  to  Egypt.  Letters  re- 
ferring to  this  scheme  were  sent  to  Louis  by  Boine- 
burg, and  in  1672  Leibniz,  as  the  author  of  the 
memorial,  was  requested  to  go  to  Paris.  This 
he  did,  but  he  was  never  granted  the  interview 
which  he  desired.  The  history  of  the  scheme  was 
hidden  in  the  archives  of  the  Hanoverian  Library 
until  Napoleon  learnt  of  it  on  taking  possession  of 
Hanover  in  1803. 

In  Paris  Leibniz  became  acquainted  with  Des- 
cartes's  successors  Arnauld  and  Malebranche,  and 
also  with  physicists  such  as  Christian  Huygens, 
and  he  was  soon  immersed  in  the  study  of  the 
philosophical  and  scientific  questions  on  which  he 
proceeded  to  write.  As  early  as  1671  he  had 
written  Hypothesis  physica  nova,  an  essay  on 
physics,  and  more  especially  on  the  subject  of 
gravitation,  so  that  he  was  already  known  in  the 
scientific  world.  His  tour  was  extended  to  London, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Boyle,  Olden- 
burg, and  Newton.  A  calculating  machine  (an 
improvement  on  that  of  Pascal),  which  Avas  one 
of  nis  many  scientific  inventions,  Avas  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  he  Avas  elected 
a  FelloAV  in  1673.  It  is  from  this  period  that  his 
studies  in  higher  mathematics  date,  and  he  now 
entered  upon  the  series  of  investigations  Avhich 
culminated  in  his  discovery  of  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus.  This  gave  rise  to  a  long  con- 
troversy Avith  NeAvton  as  to  Avhich  of  them  first 
invented  the  mathematical  method  of  the  calculus. 
This  famous  controversy  resulted  in  the  conclusion 
that,  though  NeAvton  Avas  in  possession  of  a  similar 
method  as  early  as  1665,  in  all  probability  it  Avas 
not  knoAvn  to  Leibniz.  Each  discovered  the  method 
independently.  Leibniz  published  his  account  of 
the  method  in  1684  ;  NeAvton's  was  first  published 
in  1693. 

In  1673  Leibniz  entered  the  employment  of  Duke 
i  Frederick  of  BrunsAvick-Liineburg  as  librarian  and 

Erivate  councillor,  and  in  1676  he  removed  to 
lanover,  visiting  Spinoza  in  Holland  on  his  Avay. 
At  Hanover  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
supported  by  his  pen  the  claims  of  the  dukedom 
in  various  Avays,  and  also  Avrote  a  history  of  the 
BrunsAvick-Liineburg  family,  for  Avhich  Avork  he 
had  to  travel  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
At  Rome  he  Avas  otlered  the  custodianship  of  the 
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Vatican  Lihrai-y  by  tlie  pope,  Init  one  of  the  con- 
ditions was  tliat  lie  slioiiid  become  a  Roman 
Catliolic,  and  to  this  Leibniz  would  not  consent. 
He  was,  however,  interested  in  a  sciieme  which 
was  then  beinj^  mooted  for  the  reunion  of  the 
l*rotestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  and  it 
was  in  connexion  with  this  discussion  tiiat  he 
wrote,  in  IGSli,  Systcnut  thculof/icuin,  in  which  he 
tried  to  lind  some  common  standin;;-','round  be- 
tween the  two  reliu'ions.  The  letters  to  Leii)niz 
from  Bossuet  and  others  show  tiiat  the  writers 
hoped  to  convert  him  to  Roman  Catiiolicisni  ;  and, 
when  it  was  clear  that  they  would  not  succeed, 
tlie  letters  ceased.  He  later  attempted  to  recon- 
cile the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches,  also 
without  success.  In  addition  to  his  literary  pur- 
suits, Leibniz  interested  himself  in  the  rninin<,' 
operations  carried  on  in  the  Harz  Mountains  and 
in  the  coining  of  silver  found  there. 

In  1690  Leibniz  was  appointed  librarian  at 
Wolfenbiittel,  and  some  years  later  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  the  Electress  Sophia  Charlotte  of 
Brandenburg  and  her  mother  Prince.ss  Sophia  of 
Hanover.  It  was  through  this  friendship  that  his 
connexion  with  Berlin  arose,  and  he  was  invited 
thither  in  1700.  In  this  year  the  Academy  which 
he  planned  was  founded  by  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia 
with  Leibniz  as  President  for  life.  He  proceeded 
to  suggest  the  establishment  of  similar  societies  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Dresden,  and  Vienna,  with  various 
decrees  of  success.  In  recognition  of  this  work 
Leibniz  was  made  privy  councillor  of  justice  by 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  ;  the  same  honour  was 
given  him  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  bj'  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia.  He  likewise  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  granted  an  imperial  privy  councillor- 
ship  when  on  a  visit  to  Vienna  in  1712,  while  he 
was  also  made  a  baron  of  the  Empire  (Reichs- 
freiherr).  While  in  Berlin  he  had  much  pleasant 
intercourse  at  Charlottenburg  with  ids  royal  pupil 
the  Electress  Sophia  Charlotte,  and  her  death  in 
1705  was  a  severe  blow  to  him.  Indeed  subse- 
quently lo  that  event  his  visits  to  Berlin  became 
less  frequent,  and  that  which  took  place  in  1711 
Avas  the  last.  After  the  visit  to  Vienna  in  1712 
he  returned  to  Hanover  in  1714,  but  the  Elector 
George  had  by  that  time  gone  to  England  to 
assume  the  crown,  and  Leibniz  was  disajipointed 
at  not  being  asked  to  accompany  him,  since  he  had 
supported  his  father's  claims  to  the  Elector's  hat. 
He  was  directed  instead  to  remain  in  Hanover  and 
finish  his  history  of  Brunswick.  This  was  the  last 
work  of  his  life.  He  died  on  November  14th,  1716, 
and  his  last  years  were  far  from  happy.  He  was 
ill,  neglected  after  his  ro5-al  friend's  death  by  those 
who  should  have  helped  him,  and  embittered  by 
many  controversies ;  and,  when  the  end  came, 
hardly  any  notice  was  taken  of  it  either  in  Berlin 
or  in  London,  whither  his  sovereign  had  gone. 
His  only  mourner  in  Hanover  was  Eckhart,  his 
secretary,  and  not  till  1787  was  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memorj'.  To  the  last  he  showed  a 
marvellous  power  of  work  in  very  many  dircciions  ; 
indeed  his  attainments  were  those  of  an  almost 
universal  kind,  and  such  as  have  seldom  been 
equalled.  As  he  was  naturally  ambitious,  the  ne- 
glect from  which  he  sull'ered  pained  him  greatly. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  Leibniz's  teaching 
has  to  be  derived  in  great  measure  from  isolated 
papers,  sketches,  and  letters.  In  1703-04  he 
Avorked  out  his  criticisms  on  Locke's  Essai/,  but 
the  author's  death  prevented  their  publication. 
In  1710  appeared  his  most  important  pnilosophical 
work,  the  Essais  dc  thiodicie  sur  la  bonti  de  Dieit, 
la  liberie  de  Vhomme,  et  I'origine  du  mnl.  In 
1714  he  w-rote  La  Monadologie,  and  in  that  year 
there  also  appeared  the  Principes  de  la  ntdure  et 
de  la  gr&ce.      During  his  latter  years  he  corre- 


sponded (by  the  desire  of  the  Queen  of  England) 
with  Samuel  Clarke  '  sur  Dieu,  Tfinie,  I'espace,  ia 
duree.' 

2.  Philosophy. — Leibniz's  philosophical  doctrines 
are  niaiidy  (-uiKcrned  with  the  mode  in  which  sub- 
stance is  to  be  conceived.  They  represent  a  ilistinct 
advance  on  the  Cartesian  view,  which  took  for 
granted  that  there  were  tvo  substances,  connected 
only,  if  indeed  they  were  connected  at  all,  by  the 
power  of  God.  Thus  Cartcsianibuj  showed  itself 
to  \h:  a  dualism  winch  successive  piiilosophers  have 
in  diderent  ways  done  their  host  to  solve.  Spinoza, 
of  course,  endeavoured  to  absorb  them  into  one 
Divine  Substance.  For  him  'determination  is 
negation,'  and  so  far  did  he  carry  this  doctrine 
that  in  his  cjuse  unity  is  preserved  <inly  at  the  ex- 
I)ense  of  the  reality  of  the  parts;  the  Sulistance, 
that  is  to  say,  is  self-existent  and  tinconditional, 
requiring  no  other  thing  from  which  it  is  lormed, 
or  part  which  may  determine  it.  This  ocveloji- 
ment  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  is,  no  doubt,  a 
consistent  one,  and  one  which  carried  the  princi|)Ic 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  but  it  ends  in  something 
which  much  resembles  the  Oriental  theory  of  ab- 
solute self-identity.  Leibniz,  on  the  other  hand, 
accepts  the  multiplicity  of  substance  (the  ultimate 
reality),  which  he  terms  monads  (an  ex|)res-ion 
originally  jierliaps  adopted  from  the  Pythagoreans, 
but  more  directly  from  Giordano  Bruno),  and  these 
monads  he  proceeds  to  determine.  As.suming  that 
substance  can  be  conceived  only  as  force,  he  states 
that  the  metapliysical  view  of  monads  is  that  they 
are  simple  substances  without  parts,  and,  a.s  there 
are  no  parts,  there  can  be  '  neitlier  extension,  form, 
nor  divisibility.'  No  dissolution  of  these  elements 
need  be  feared,  and  there  is  no  conceivable  way  in 
which  they  can  be  destroyed  by  natural  means. 
Nor  can  they  by  these  means  come  into  being. 
Thus  a  monad  can  become  existent  or  come  to  an 
cud  only  all  at  once,  i.e.  by  creation  in  the  one 
instance  or  annihilation  in  the  other. 

These  monads  are  therefore,  so  to  speak,  centre.<5 
of  force,  as  distingniished  from  manifestations  of 
world-force.  They  are  not  to  ])e  confused  with  the 
atoms  of  Democritus  or  the  materialists,  ina.smucli 
as  they  have  within  them  the  power  of  action  ; 
indeed  it  is  their  nature  to  act,  and  tln-y  also  have 
what  might  be  called  a  spiritual  nature.  In  his 
Monadology,  Leibniz  states  that  the  momul  like- 
wise has  '  percejition  and  appetition.'  The  per- 
ception is,  however,  not  necessarily  conscious 
perce|)tion,  since  conscious  percej^tion  represent-s 
another  stage,  which  he  calls  'apperception.'  In 
percejition  we  have  a  unity  which  has  a  multi- 
plicity of  relations,  and  is  thus  vaiiously  modilied. 
Likewise  the  apj^etitiou  is  not  ncce.ssarily  conscious 
desire  or  will ;  it  represents  change  within  the 
identity  of  a  simple  substance.  Hence  we  must 
conceive  the  monad  as  possessefl  of  spontaneity 
and  as  ca[>able  of  evolving  its  nature  and  experi- 
ence from  itself.  It  is  not  inert  ami  passive,  but 
is  a  microcosm,  'the  universe  in  little';  inilce<l 
Leibniz  goes  so  far  as  to  make  use  of  the  Aristo- 
telian term,  and  say  that  the  monads  are  eutelechies 
because  they  have  a 

'certain  perfection  which  makes  them  the  sources  of  their 
internal  activities,  so  to  speak,  incorporeal  automata '  ($  1!;). 

They  are  not,  however,  pure  entelechies,  as  is  shown 
by  the  diflerences  among  themselves. 

'  Each  monad  must  be  difTercnt  from  every  other.  For  in 
nature  there  are  never  two  beinps  which  are  perfectly  alike ' 

He  considers  that  the  Cartesian  view  of  perception 
is  wrong,  because  it  treats  as  non-existent  those 
j)erceptions  of  which  we  are  not  commonly  aware, 
and  he  believes  that  this  causes  a  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  prolonged  unconsciousness 
and   death;    this  error   has  even   'confirmed   ill- 
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balanced  minds  in  the  opinion  that  souls  are 
mortal '  (§  14). 

Leibniz  does  not  give  the  name  '  soul '  to  every- 
thing that  lias  pei'ception  and  desires ;  for  such, 
he  says,  the  general  name  monads  or  entelechies 
should  suffice. 

The  name  of  'souls,'  he  considers,  should  be  reserved  for 
those  'in  whom  perception  is  more  distinct,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  memory '  (§  19).  '  Memorj'  provides  the  soul  with 
a  kind  of  consecutiveness  which  copies  [imite]  reason,  but 
which  is  to  be  distini^uished  from  it'  (S  20).  'It  is  the  know- 
ledge  of  necessary  and  eternal  truths  that  distinguishes  us 
from  the  mere  animal  and  gives  us  Reason  and  the  Sciences, 
raising  us  to  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  God.  And  it 
is  this  in  us  that  is  called  the  rational  soul  or  mind  [esprit] ' 
(§  29). 

This  knowledge  makes  us  conscious  of  ourselves, 
of  substance,  and  of  God  ;  it  teaches  us  that  what 
is  limited  in  us  is  in  Him  without  limits. 

Reasoning  is  founded  by  Leibniz  on  two  great 
principles:  (1)  that  of  Contradiction,  by  which  we 
judge  that  to  be  false  which  involves  a  contra- 
diction and  tliat  true  which  is  contradictoiy  to  the 
false  ;  and  (2)  that  of  Sufhcient  Reason,  whereby 
we  hold  tliat  there  can  be  no  fact,  real  or  existent, 
'  unless  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  should 
be  so  and  not  otherwise,  even  although  tiiese 
reasons  usually  cannot  be  known  to  us.'  There 
are  also  two  kinds  of  truths,  those  of  reasoning 
and  fact. 

'  Truths  of  reasoning  are  necessary,  and  their  opposite  is  im- 
possible ;  truths  of  fact  are  contingent,  and  their  opposite  is 
possible '  (§  33). 

Then,  again,  the  organic  body  of  each  living 
thing  is  a  kind  of  divine  machine  or  natural 
automaton, 

'  which  infinitelj-  surpasses  all  artificial  automata.  .  .  .  For  a 
machine  made  by  the  skill  of  man  is  not  a  machine  in  each 
of  its  parts.  .  .  .  But  the  machines  of  nature,  namely  living 
bodies,  are  still  machines  in  their  smallest  parts  ad  injinUum' 
(S  64). 

Each  portion  of  matter  is  not  only  infinitely 
divisible  but  also  actually  subdivided  Avithout 
end.  The  smallest  particle  of  matter  has  in  it  a 
world  of  creatures — living  beings,  animals,  ente- 
lechies, souls— and  nothing  is  sterile,  or  fallow, 
or  dead,  or  confused  save  in  appearance.  Each 
living  body  has  a  dominant  entelechy  (in  tiie 
animal  the  soul),  but  the  members  of  this  body 
are  full  of  other  living  beings,  plants,  and  animals, 
each  of  which  has  its  dominant  entelechy  or  .soul. 

There  is  never  absolute  birth  (giniration)  nor 
complete  death  consisting  in  the  separation  of 
soul  from  body. 

'  What  we  call  births  are  developments,  growths,  while  what 
we  call  deaths  are  envelopments  and  diminutions '  (§  73). 
Organic  bodies  do  not  really  proceed  from  chaos, 
but  always  from  seeds  in  which  there  was  some 
pre-formation. 

'  The  organic  body  was  already  there  before  conception,  but 
also  a  soul  in  this  body,  and  in  short  the  animal  itself  (§  74). 
The  animal  is  merely  prepared  for  the  great  trans- 
formation of  becoming  another  kind  of  animal. 

The  fact  that  the  soul  and  the  animal  itself  are 
alike  indestructible  makes  it  easier  for  Leibniz  to 
explain  his  theory  of  the  union  of  or  material 
agreement  between  soul  and  organic  body.  Both 
soul  and  body  follow  their  own  laws,  and 
'they  agree  with  each  other  in  virtue  of  tlie  pre-established 
harmony  between  all  substances,  since  they  are  all  repre- 
sentatives of  one  and  the  same  universe '  (§  78). 
Souls  and  bodies,  tlie  two  realms  of  efficient  causes 
and  final  causes,  are  in  harmony  with  one  another. 
This  is  the  famous  doctrine  of  pre-established 
harmony,  which  is  often  misrepresented,  since  it 
is  said  to  be  arbitrarily  dependent  on  the  will  of 
( !od,  whereas  in  reality  it  proceeds  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  monads  themselves  as  percipient, 
spontaneous  beings.  Leibniz  believes  that  Des- 
cartes was  not  far  off  from  his  doctrine,  and  that 
he  would  have  arrived  at  it  had  he  known  tliat 
there  was  a 

'  liiw  of  nature  affirming  the  conservation  of  the  same  total 
direction  in  matters '  (§  80). 


The  Leibnizian  and  Cartesian  theories  of  me- 
chanical physics  were  the  subject  of  mucli  con- 
troversy. For  Descartes's  theory  of  the  constancy 
of  the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  world,  Leibniz 
substitutes  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
vis  viva,  but  the  long  controversy  was  probably 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  ambiguity  of  the 
terms  employed.  It  really  concerns  the  conser- 
vation of  momentum  as  compared  with  the  con- 
servation of  energj%  which  is  what  Leibniz 
maintains.  For  Leibniz,  motion  is  simply  a 
change  of  2>osition.  It  is  not  a  positive  quality 
belonging  to  the  moving  of  a  body,  but  a  relative 
one,  and  rest  itself  is  merely  an'inhnitely  small 
degree  of  motion. 

Leibniz  illustrates  his  theory  of  pre-established 
harmony  by  the  well-known  example  of  the  two 
clocks.  There  are  three  alternative  methods  by 
which  they  may  be  made  to  keei3  perfect  time 
with  one  anotiier :  (I)  the  machinery  of  tlie  one 
may  actually  move  the  other,  being  connected, 
e.g.,  by  a  piece  of  wood,  wiiicli  represents  Locke's 
tlieory  of  mutual  influence ;  (2)  whenever  one 
moves  the  meciianism,  a  similar  alteration  may 
be  made  in  the  other  by  a  skilled  workman,  which 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Occasioualists  ;  or  (3)  the 
clocks  may  have  been  so  perfectly  constructed  at 
the  first  as  to  continue  to  correspond  at  every 
instant  witliout  any  further  influence  or  assistance, 
Avhich  is  Leibniz's  view  of  a  pre-established 
harmony.  Another  simile  that  he  uses  is,  how- 
ever, a  more  adequate  one :  he  compares  the 
monads  to  two  independent  bands  of  musicians 
playing  in  perfect  harmony. 

As  regards  our  knowledge,  it  is  all  developed  by 
the  soul's  own  activity,  and  sensuous  perception 
is  but  a  confused  sort  of  knowledge.  Locke  had 
denied  that  there  were  any  innate  ideas,  and  held 
that  all  our  knowledge  must  reach  us  from  outside, 
and  through  the  senses.  Descartes  believed  that 
it  came  from  pure  thought  and  independently  of 
the  senses.  Leibniz  held  that  his  theory  harmon- 
ized the  two.  The  soul  of  man  as  monad  is  an 
active  spontaneous  force,  and  its  ideas  are  innate, 
but  they  are  not  clear  and  distinct,  as  Descartes 
would  have  us  believe.  To  begin  with,  they  are 
confused  and  imperfect,  and  it  is  only  by  means 
of  a  develoi»ing  force  that  they  reach  clearness 
and  self-evidence.  Locke's  sensation  is  reall}^  con- 
fused perception,  and  it  is  made  clear  only  by  the 
result  of  an  internal  experience.  Human  know- 
ledge is  both  a  priori  and  a  posteriori. 

'  As  there  is  a  perfect  h.irmony  between  the  two  realms  in 
nature,  one  of  etficiont  and  the  other  of  final  causes,  there  is 
another  harmony  between  the  physical  realm  of  nature  and 
tlie  moral  realm  of  grace,  i.e.  between  God,  as  Architect  of  the 
mechanism  [machine]  of  the  universe,  and  God  considered  as 
Monarch  of  the  Divine  City  of  spirits  [exprits]'  (S  87). 

Thus  Leibniz  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man, 
the  punishment  of  some,  and  the  reward  of  otliers, 
as  being  in  accordance  Avith  the  divine  harmony. 
Could  we  sufficiently  understand  the  order  of  the 
universe,  we  should  find  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  it  better  than  it  is.  Leibniz  therefore  makes 
God  the  necessary  postulate  of  morality,  and  in 
his  Thcudic^e  he  works  out  his  theology  and 
defends  his  view  of  the  universe  as  the  best 
possible  world,  and  shoM's  how  faith  and  reason 
may  be  found  to  coincide  and  harmonize.  God 
must  either  exist  as  a  self-existent  Being  or  be 
impossible.  The  will  is  an  eflbrt  towards  that 
Avhich  one  finds  good,  and  is  free  only  in  the  sense 
of  being  exempt  from  external  control,  and,  as  it 
has  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  action,  determined 
by  what  seems  good  to  it.  Freedom  consists  in 
following  reason,  while  servitude  comes  from 
following  the  passions  which  proceed  from  con- 
fused perceptions. 
Probably  few  philosophers   have  sutl'ered   more 
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tlian  Leibniz  from  inisiepreseiuation  of  their 
systems.  We  liave  Voltaire's  stinging  satire  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  '  best  possible  world  '  in  his 
Candldc,  but  that  was  a  satire  more  tlian  a  mis- 
representation. The  doctrine  of  the  pre-established 
harmony,  however,  lent  itself  to  easy  caricature, 
as  did  that  of  the  living  monads.  Few  of  Leibniz's 
writings  were  published  during  his  lifetime,  and  he 
left  masses  of  .MS.S  in  detached  papers  and  little 
treatises,  diflicult  to  sort  out.  His  two  principles 
of  contradiction  and  sufficient  rea.son  were  never 
clearly  related  to  one  another,  and  existed,  so  to 
S])t'ak,  side  by  side  in  independence.  Newton's 
physics  did  not  altogether  accord  with  Leibniz's 
metaplij'sics,  and  Newton's  triumph  meant  cor- 
responding discredit  to  Leibniz.  His  successor, 
Chiistian  Wolf,  though  he  systematized  his 
philosophy,  was  not  a  true  follower,  or  at  least 
he  followed  him  in  a  pedantic  way.  i'erhaps  Kant 
understood  his  position  better,  altliough  he  ad- 
vanced far  beyond  it.  Hegel  terms  it  an  '  artificial 
system,'  but  he  appreciates  its  worth  as  showing 
forth  the  principle  of  individuality.  Goetlie 
adopted  the  Leibnizian  conception  of  monads 
and  souls.  Later  on  Lotze  re-constructed  the 
philosophy  of  Leibniz  on  his  revolt  as  a  man  of 
science  against  the  idealism  of  Fichte,  Schelling, 
and  Hegel,  though  he  was  influenced  by  Kantian 
doctrines  and  rejected  much  of  Leibniz's  teiiching. 

[3.  Mathematics. — Leibniz  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
science  of  comparative  philology,  and  compared 
and  collected  various  remote  languages ;  this  was 
but  one  of  his  very  numerous  studies  outside  philo- 
sophy. It  was  to  mathematics,  however,  that 
he  specially  devoted  his  attention.  Leibniz's 
mathematical  studies  were  carried  beyond  what 
was  usual  at  tiie  time  under  Weigel  at  Jena  in 
1663.  The  de  Arte  Combinatoria,  which  he  wrote 
in  1666,  is  of  logical  ratiier  than  mathematical 
interest.  In  1673,  when  in  London,  he  told  Pell 
that  he  had  obtained  the  summation  of  infinite 
series  by  diti'erences,  but  in  this  he  had  been  antici- 
pated. After  this  he  studied  under  Iluygens  in 
Paris.  Among  other  results  at  this  period,  he  ob- 
tainedtheimportantseries  ^  =  1 -^ +^- 1  +  j^- .  .  . 

He  now  began  his  great  work  on  the  infinitesimal 
calculus.  He  started  with  the  conception,  pre- 
viously employed  by  Harrow,  Newton's  teacher, 
of  a  'triangulum  characteristicum  '  at  any  point 
on  the  curve.  This  consists  of  the  chonl  joining 
two  adjacent  points,  together  with  parallels  to  the 
axes  of  co-ordinates  drawn  through  tliese  points. 
In  the  limit  when  these  points  come  to  coincide 
with  the  given  point,  the  chord  becomes  the  tangent 
at  it.  With  the  aid  of  tliis  conception  he  attacked 
problems  of  tangency,  showing  tliat  the  so-called 
'inverse  problems  of  tangents'  could  be  reduced  to 
quadratures,  or,  in  modern  terminologj-,  integra- 
tions. He  regarded  integration  as  a  summation  of 
infinitesimals.  His  original  notation  ior  J  ijdx  was 
'  omn.y,'  omn.  standing  for  omnia.  Later  he  intro- 
duced the  symbols  f,  standing  for  S,  or  Sumtnn, 
and  d,  for  dij/'croitia,  which  are  still  used  in  the 
calculus.  By  1676  he  had  applied  the  new  methods 
to  the  '  direct  j)roblems  of  tangents '  and  to  solid 
geometry,  and  in  the  following  year  he  gave  cor- 
rect rules  for  the  differentiation  of  sums,  products, 
powers,  and  other  functions. 

In  1684  he  published  his  first  paper  on  the  differ- 
ential calculus  in  the  Leipzig  Acta  Eruditornm. 
Besides  tangency,  maxima  and  minima  and  refrac- 
tion are  treated  ;  dy  and  dx  are  still  apparently 
taken  as  finite,  though  small. 

Two  years  later  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  integral 
calculus  in  the  same  journal.  Here  dy  and  dx  are 
regarded  as  quantities,  though  infinitely  small. 
His  final  position  appears  to  have  been  that  they 
are  '  quantitates  assignabiles '  which  spring  from 


'  quantitates  inassigiiabiles '  bj'  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity, but  on  the  whole  question  he  showed 
considerable  vacillation.  His  view  of  the  calculus, 
though  more  general,  and  perhaps  more  fruitful, 
than  Newton's,  was  on  the  whole  less  consistent 
and  logical.  Thus  be  always  seems  to  have  regarded 
a  curve  as  a  polygon  with  infinitesimal  sides,  whilst 
Newton  usually  considered  it  as  generated  by  the 
continuous  motion  of  a  point.  In  the  minds  of 
both,  however,  there  was  probably  enough  confusion 
to  justify  Berkeley's  attack  in  'lUc  Anulyst. 

Some  idea  of  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  Leib- 
niz's mathematical  achievements  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that,  besides  the  notation  of  the 
calculus,  we  owe  to  him  the  words  'co-ordinate' 
and  'axis  of  co-ordinates'  in  analytical  geometry, 
the  beginnings  of  the  theories  of  determinants, 
osculation,  and  envelopes,  and  the  method  of  partial 
fractions.  'Leibniz's  theorem'  deals  with  the  re- 
peated differentiation  of  a  product.  In  mechanics 
iiiswork,  though  fruitful,  contains  many  errors.  He 
regarded  vis  viva,  which  varies  a.s  the  .square  of  the 
velocity,  as  the  projter  measure  of  the  force  in  a 
moving  Ixxly,  whilst  Descartes  had  used  momentum, 
varj'ing  directly  as  the  velocity,  for  this  purpose. 
Though  the  attack  on  Descartes  was  unjustified, 
yet  this  view  ultimately  led  to  the  fundamental 
modem  conception  of  energy. — J.  B.  S.  Haldank.] 

LiTBRATURB. — None  of  the  many  editions  of  Leibniz's  works 
is  complete.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  Opera  Omnia,  by  L. 
Dutens,  Geneva,  176S,  which  was  held  to  be  complete  when 
published.  In  1843  G.  H.  Pertz  beg^an  an  edition  of  his  works 
(1st  ser.  '  History,"  4  vols.,  Hanover,  184.3-47,  2nd  ser.  '  Philo- 
sophical," 1  vol.,  incomplete,  IJerlin,  1840).  The  only  com- 
plete edition  of  his  mathematical  works  is  the  third  of  the 
same  series,  '  Ijcibnizens  mathematische  Schriften,"  i<l.  C.  J. 
Gerhardt,  7  vols,  and  supplementary  vol.,  Halle  and  Berlin, 
1850-03.  The  most  important  edition  of  his  philosophical  w ork« 
is  by  C.  J.  Gerhardt,  Die  philoaophixchen  Schri/ten  ton  G.  W. 
Leibniz,  7  vols.,  Berlin,  1S7J-90.  There  are  also  Leibniz's 
Deutsche  Schri/ten,  ed.  G.  E.  Guhrauer,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  183S-40; 
A.  Foucher  de  Careil,  (Juiires  de  Leibnitz,  7  vols,  (planntfl  in 
20  vols.),  Paris,  1859-75  ;  Onuo  Klopp,  Die  H>rke  ran  Leibnitz, 
10  vols.,  Hanover,  Ix)ndon,  and  Paris,  1864-77,  containing,'  the 
historical  and  political  works;  and  A.  Jacques,  (Kuvres  de 
Leibnitz,  1  vols.,  Paris,  1847.  There  is  an  edition  (not  complete) 
of  his  philosophical  works  by  J.  E.  Erdmann,  Berlin,  1839-40, 
and  one  by  P.  Janet,  2  vols.,  Paris,  l.?'.;c. 

For  the  life  and  teaching  of  Leibniz  we  have  Robert  Latta, 
The  it onadolnfiji  and  other  PhUo.'ophical  H'ritinijg,  Uxford,  Ifte 
(jpves  a  translation  of  the  Munadulogii  and  other  philosophical 
works);  J.  T.  Merz,  Leibnitz,  in  Blackwood's  i"hilo»ophical 
Classics,  Edinburgh,  1SS4 ;  W.  R.  Sorley,  art.  'Leibnitz,"  in 
EBr^^ ;  E.  Boutrouz,  La  Monadolojie  :  accotnpa'jnt'e  d'fclair- 
cissements.  Paris,  1881  ;  cf.  also  Le  Bovier  de  Fontenelle, 
Elo(je  (  =  \o\.  i.  of  the  Opera  Omnia,  Geneva,  1708  (see  above)), 
in  the  Acta  Krudilorxnn,  and  L.  Grote,  Leibniz  und  seine 
Zext,  Hanover,  18<i9 ;  E.  Pfleiderer,  Leibnitz  alt  Patriot, 
StaaUrmann  und  Lildungitntger,  Leijizig,  1870  ;  F.  Kirchncr, 
(J.  W.  Leibniz :  sein  Lebeii  und  Denken,  Kothen,  1876.  There 
are  countless  monographs  on  Leibniz,  besides  good  accounts  of 
him  by  Kuno  Fischer,  'G.  W.  Leibniz,  Leiien,  Werke,  und 
I^hre"  in  (Jrsch.  der  iieveren  Phil"S'ii'hi'\  Htidelberjf,  19<'2; 
E.  Zeller,  Hesch.  der  deutfchen  PhilfSuphie,  Munich,  1873. 
Among  the  critical  works  mav  l>e  mentioned  Bertrand  Russell, 
Critical  Exjtosition  of  the  Philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  Cambridge, 
1900.     Further  literature  is  cited  in  DPhP  iii.  [1905]  330-333. 

E.  S.  Haldane. 
LEPROSY.— See  Disease  and  Medicine. 

LESSING.— I.  Life  and  times.— It  is  ea.'jy  for 
us  to  see  in  retrospect  that  the  achievement  of 
Lessing  lay  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  complex 
creative  movement  associated  with  the  names  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller ;  Le.ssing  himself,  however, 
looked  forward  to  a  future  only  dimly  illumined 
by  rays  of  hope,  and  he  went  out  perforce  '  not 
knowing  whither  he  went.'  The  centurj'  follow- 
ing the  clo.se  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  had  seen 
a  very  slow  and  partial  recovery  of  the  (Jerman 
national  life  from  the  utter  barbarism,  the  de- 
generation of  morals,  of  manners,  and  of  edu- 
cational and  political  institutions  which  resulted 
from  that  devastating  war.  But  at  the  middle  of 
the  18th  cent.,  when  Les.sing's  literary  career 
began,  a  new  life  was  stirring ;  universities  were 
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being  founded,  and  the  latent  national  genius  was 
re-asserting  itself  in  the  varied  interests  that  we 
should  comprise  under  the  term  'culture.' 

Gotthold  Ephraini  Leasing  was  born  at  Kamenz,  in  the  Saxon 
province  of  Upper  Lusatia,  on  22nd  Jan.  1729,  the  second  child 
and  eldest  son  of  a  family  of  twelve  born  to  a  Lutheran  clerg}'- 
inan,  afterwards  head-pastor  of  the  town,  and  his  worth}'  imt 
not  remarkable  wife.  The  boy  was  broutfht  up  in  simple  cir- 
cumstances and  in  a  very  orthodox  family  circle.  In  1741  he 
was  sent  to  the  Klosterschule  of  St.  Afra  at  Jleissen,  in  which 
the  monastic  spirit  was  associated  with  a  thorough  classical 
educatiiin,  a  strict  discipline,  and  a  healthy  intermixture  of 
hoys  fioni  different  social  strata.  In  his  spare  hours  he  supple- 
mented his  vigorously  pursued  studies  by  e.xtensive  reading  in 
his  favourite  authors — Theophrastus,  Plautus,  and  Terence — 
and,  when  he  left  in  June  1746,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  town  after  the  battle  of  Kesselsdorf,  it  was 
with  a  thorough  mastery  of  Latin  and  Greek,  some  knowledge 
of  modern  languages,  and  well-developed  mathematical  powers. 
His  farewell  oration  was  on  '  ilathemalics  among  the  Ancients.' 
He  next  entered  Leipzig  University,  where  he  came  under  the 
iuliuence  of  J.  A.  Ernesti  and  J.  F.  Chri=t  in  classics  and  of 
A.  G.  Kastner  in  mathematics.  Fearful  lest  keen  study  should 
make  him  a  dry  pedant,  he  entered  society  and  acquired  the 
accomplishments  suited  to  a  man  of  the  world.  Introduced 
into  dramatic  circles,  he  completed  his  first  play,  which  he  had 
commenced  at  school,  and  it  was  performed  at  Frau  Neuber's 
theatre.  His  new  interests  gave  his  good  lather  much  anxiety, 
for  the  young  student  had  been  destined  for  the  Church  ;  and 
he  had  to  promise  to  study  medicine  before  his  parents'  con- 
fidence was  restored. 

Leaving  Leipzig  in  consequence  of  debts  which  he  had 
contracted  by  standing  security  for  some  actor-friends,  he 
went  for  a  time  to  Wittenberg,  but  in  1749  he  found  himself 
in  Berlin,  earning  a  living  by  translating,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  a  literary  venture  with  his  friend  Christlob  Jlylius,  in 
the  shape  of  a  Quarterly  Review  intended  to  form  a  history  of 
dramatic  poetry  and  to  contain  translations  of  classical  and 
foreign  dramatic  works.  The  Review  ceased  to  appear  in  the 
following  year,  since  Mylius  had  made  a  statement  in  it  with 
which  Lessing  refused  to  be  associated.  Another  periodical 
appearing  in  parts  from  1754  to  1758  showed  Lessing's  deter- 
mination to  devote  himself  to  the  reform  of  the  stage. 

He  published  at  this  time  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  a  series 
of  criticisms  which  attracted  much  attention.  On  returning 
to  Wittenberg  for  a  few  months,  he  was  engaged  in  theological 
studies,  and  wrote  the  well-known  Rcttuiujen  (the  defence  of 
certain  little-known  and  much-maligned  authors  of  the  past). 
At  the  same  time  he  made  a  special  study  of  Horace  and 
Martial,  and  entered  into  a  controversy  with  a  certain  pastor, 
S.  G.  Lange,  utterly  destroying  the  la'tter's  claims  to  be  '  the 
German  Horace,'  and  securing  a  respectful  hearing  for  any 
critiques  which  he  might  care  to  publish.  Once  again  in 
Rerlin,  Lessing  became  the  friend  of  the  learned  Moses 
Mendelssohn  and  the  publisher  C.  F.  Nicolai. 

His  literal-}'  activity  was  now  great,  and,  apart  from  his 
translations  of  important  foreign  books,  he  published  from 
1753  to  1755  six  volumes  of  collected  works,  containing  songs, 
odes,  epigrams,  letters,  critiques,  fables,  and  his  tragedy.  Miss 
Sara  Sampson.  For  a  second  period  he  resided  in  Leipzig, 
and  then  started  an  abortive  grand  tour  as  travelling  com- 
panion to  a  rich  3'oung  man.  Back  again  in  Leipzig,  he  de- 
veloped an  intimate  friendship  with  the  soldier-poet  E.  C.  von 
Kleist  (destined  to  be  cut  short  after  two  years  bv  von  Kleist's 
untimely  death),  and  then,  disappointed  by  his  failure  to  obtain 
an  otBcial  post  in  Prussia,  he  returned  to  Berlin  (1758). 

Lessing's  next  production  was  the  Letters  upon  Current 
Literature;  these  were  epoch-making  in  German  literature. 
Saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  friend  von  Kleist,  and  lonely  in  his 
conscious  superiority  to  the  literary  circles  of  Berlin,  he  went 
for  a  time  to  Breslau,  acting  as  secretary  to  the  governor, 
General  Tauentzien,  developing  a  strange  love  of  the  gaming- 
table, collecting  a  large  and  valuable  library,  working  at  liis 
Laocoon,  and  sketching  out  his  play  Miniia  von  Barnkelin. 
After  an  illness  due  to  overwork,  he  gave  up  his  post  in  1705, 
and,  refusing  a  professorship  which  involved  certain  duties 
uncongenial  to  an  independent  man,  returned  to  Berlin.  He 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  post  of  librarian  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  turned  to  finish  the  Literaturbriefe,  the  Laocoon, 
and  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  We  next  find  Lessing  at  Hamburg! 
acting  as  'critic  of  the  plays  and  actors'  in  connexion  with  a 
newly  founded  National  Theatre,  issuing  the  criticisms  which 
are  preserved  under  the  title  Uamburi]i,<iche  Dramaturgie 
('Hamburg  Dramatic  Writings'),  and  engaging  in  violent 
single-handed  controversy  with  C.  A.  Klotz  (professor  of 
rhetoric  at  Halle),  whom  he  ultimately  laid  low  bv  his  Ariti- 
quariache  BrieJ'e  ('Letters  upon  Archaeologv ').  In  1770  he 
accepted  the  post  of  librarian  of  the  Woffenbuttel  Library 
under  a  Brunswick  prince,  but  his  life  at  Wolfenbiittel  was 
dull  in  the  extreme.  He  was  importuned  by  his  family  for 
financial  help,  and  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  congenial 
companions.  He  was  betrothed  in  1771  to  Eva  Konig,  but  was 
unable  to  marry  her  till  five  years  later.  In  the  meantime  he 
published  his  Emilia  Galotti  and  afterwards  some  '  fragments' 
by  his  friend  H.  S.  Reimarus,  which  aroused  another^contro- 
versy.  He  then  went  to  Austria,  and,  when  just  about  to 
niarry,  felt  compelled  to  accept  an  invitation  to  accompany 
Prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick  on  a  journey  to  Italy.  The 
journey  lasted  nine  months,  but  involved  Lessing  in  uncon- 


genial ceremonies,  and  left  him  few  opportunities  of  studjing 
Italian  works  of  art.  In  177(3  he  was  married,  and  he  had  a 
happy  life  with  his  cultured  and  refined  wife  ;  but  their  joy 
was  short-lived,  for  in  1778  a  son  died  after  only  a  few  hours 
of  life,  and  his  wife  died  a  fortnight  later,  yaihan  the  Wise. 
The  Education  of  the  Uuman  Race,  and  Dialogues  for  Free- 
masons mark  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  which  "ended  at 
Brunswick  suddenly  after  a  brief  illness  on  15th  Feb.  1781, 
when  he  was  only  fifty-two  years  of  age. 

Perhaps    tlie    greatest    service    which    Lessing 
rendevecl  to  his  age  lay  in  his  devotion  to  truth 
even  more  than  in  his  influence  in  charging  the 
direction  of  creative  literary  work,  in  revolution- 
izing the  principles  of  criticism,  and  in  stimulating 
theological    study.     '  In   his   person,'   said   D.    F. 
Strauss,   '  allegiance  to  truth   and   love  of  truth 
personified   guard   the  portals  of  our  literature' 
(Lessing's   Nathan   chr   JVeise-,   Berlin,    1866).     It 
was    righteous    indignation   rather    than    cynical 
irony  that  gave  point  to  his  most  acute  criticisms. 
Sham  and  the  worship  of  mere  appearances  were 
hateful  in  his  eyes. 
:       '  Not  the  truth  which  a  man  possesses  or  believes  himself  to 
I  possess,  but  the  sincere  attempt  which  he  has  made  to  reach 
(  the    truth,    constitutes    his    worth.     For    not    through    the 
j  possession   of    truth,   but    through    inquiry    after    truth,   are 
developed    those    powers    in    which  his  ever-increasing    per- 
i  fection    consists.     Possession   makes  the   mind  stagnant,   in- 
active, proud.     If  God  held  in  His  right  hand  all  truth,  and  in 
His  left  only  the  ever-active  impulse  to  search  for  truth,  even 
with  the  condition  that  I  must  for  ever  err,  and  said  to  me, 
"  Choose  ! "    I  should  humbly  bow  before  His  left  hand  and  say, 
"  Father,  give  1    Pure  truth  belongs  to  Thee  alone  ! '"  (Sdmmt- 
liche  Schriften,  ed.  Lachmann  and  Maltzahn,  xi.  (2)  401). 

Though  Le.ssing's  mind  sought  creative  ex- 
pression, its  bent  was  in  the  long  run  predomi- 
nantly critical.  While  he  could  not  create  without 
stimulating  his  own  critical  faculty,  and  could  not 
arrive  at  critical  conclusions  without  desiring  to 
apply  them,  we  owe  more  to  his  insight  as  a  critic 
than  to  his  genius  as  a  creative  artist.  And  our 
debt  has  found  striking  expression  in  words  wdiich 
give  an  illufainating  estimate  of  the  critic  as  well 
as  a  testimony  to  his  influence  on  subsequent 
authors. 

Macaulay  once  said  that  the  reading  of  Lessing's  Laocoon 
formed  an  epoch  in  his  mental  history,  and  that  he  had 
learned  more  from  it  than  he  had  ever  "learned  elsewhere  (G. 
H.  Lewes,  Life  of  Goethe"^,  London,  18(34,  p.  57).  Carlyle  said 
in  his  'Essay  on  the  State  of  German  Literature  '  {Works  of  T. 
Carlyle,  London,  1857,  ii.  36) :  '  It  is  to  Lessing  that  an  English- 
man would  turn  with  readiest  affection.  ...  As  a  poet,  as  a 
critic,  philosopher,  or  controversialist,  his  style  will  be  found 
precisely  such  as  we  of  England  are  accustomed  to  admire 
ino<t ;  brief,  nervous,  vivid ;  yet  quiet,  without  glitter  or 
antithesis ;  idiomatic,  pure  without  purism,  transparent  yet 
full  of  character  and  reflex  hues  of  meaning.' 

2.  Contributions  to  aesthetics.  —  Esthetics  has 
always  occupied  an  important  place  in  modem 
German  philosophy,  but  it  is  questionable  wiiether 
Kant  or  Schelling,  Hegel  or  iSchopenhaiicr,  exer- 
cised so  potent  or  so  far-reaching  an  influence  as 
Lessing,  whose  Laocoon  (written  between  1760  and 
1765  and  published  in  1766)  gathered  together  in 
a  suggestive  form  the  results  of  previous  critical 
theory  and  handed  them  on  to  a  dawning  new  age 
along  with  an  arresting  presentation  of  several 
new  problems.  Tlie  book  deals  onlj-  by  way  of 
illustration  with  tlie  sculptured  group  which  gives 
it  its  title.  Its  tlieme  is  the  dissimilarity  of  poetry 
on  the  one  hand  and  painting  and  plastic  art  on 
the  other ;  it  attacks  the  current  but  uncritically 
held  view  summed  up  in  Plutarch's  quotation  from 
Simonides  referring  to  poetry  as  a  speaking  picture 
and  painting  as  a  dumb  poem.  Lessing  shows 
that  peculiar  laws  govern  these  diti'orent  arts, 
and,  in  particular,  that  the  choice  of  a  '  pregnant 
moment,'  essential  to  the  artist,  is  not  the  task 
of  the  poet.  The  artist  must  select  a  moment  at 
which  the  object  of  his  art  is  .so  acting  that  the 
representation  of  it  shall  be  most  suggestive  to 
the  imagination — suggestive  both  of  past  and  of 
prospective  action ;  the  poet,  however,  is  able  to 
prepare  the  imagination  of  his  hearer  or  reader 
beforehand  and  even  to  influence  it  subsequently  ; 
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ill  other  words,  he  is  alile  to  leiul  up  to  his  critical 
moment  and  to  ton*;  down  the  ehecls  of  liia 
treatment  of  it.  Vir-^il  could  for  tiiis  rea-son  re- 
present Laocoon  as  screaminj;  with  an^^uish  ;  but 
the  sculptor  shows  him  to  us  as  eiuitiing  deep 
sighs. 

'  That  choice  which  allows  free  play  to  the  imagination  is 
alone  a  happj-  one.  The  more  we  ^aze,  the  more  must  our 
imagination  add  ;  and  the  more  our  imajjinalion  atldH,  the  more 
we  must  believe  thai  we  see.  Now  in  the  wliole  course  of  an 
emotion  there  is  no  moment  which  offers  thin  to  so  little  ad- 
vantage as  its  climax.  There  is  nothing  higher  beyond  this, 
and  to  present  the  extreme  to  the  eye  is  to  clip  the  wings  of 
fancy  and  to  compel  her,  since  she  cannot  get  beyond  the  im- 
pression of  the  senses,  to  seek  lower  and  weaker  images  where- 
with to  occupy  herself,  shunning,  as  her  limit,  the  visible  fulness 
of  expression.  Thus,  if  the  I>aocoon  sighs,  the  imagination  can 
hear  him  shriek.  But  if  he  shrieks,  it  can  neither  rise  a  step 
above,  nor  descend  a  step  below  this  representation,  with- 
out beholding  him  in  a  more  endurable  and  consequently  less 
interesting  condition.  It  either  hccirs  him  merely  moaning  or 
sees  him  already  dead '  {Laucuon,  cli.  iii.). 

With  some  of  tlie  exaggeration  of  an  advocate, 
Lessing  inveighs  against  descriptive  jioetry;  action 
in  the  ^videst  sense  of  the  word,  we  might  say  '  the 
dramatic,'  that  which  changes,  moves,  anil  pro- 
gresses (including  feeling),  is  to  him  tlie  primary 
object  of  poetry.  So  far  as  poetry  represents 
things  co-existing  in  time,  it  must  do  so  by  re- 
presentation of  things  in  succession.  A  fruitful 
illustration  of  this,  as  of  so  many  of  his  theses,  is 
drawn  from  Homer. 

'  Now  a  sliield,  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  said,  is  a  single  material 
object,  and  consequently  a  description  of  it,  according  to  ita  parts 
in  juxtaposition,  woulcl  not  form  a  suitable  subject  for  poetic 
representation.  And  yet  this  very  shielil  [that  of  .\chillesj  has 
been  described  by  Homer,  in  over  a  hundred  magnificent  lines, 
with  such  minuteness  and  exactitude  as  regards  its  material, 
its  form,  and  all  the  figures  which  filled  its  vast  surface,  that 
modern  artists  have  experienced  little  difficulty  in  producing  a 
drawing  corresponding  with  it  in  every  detail,  ily  reply  to  this 
particular  objection  is  that  I  have  already  replied  to  it.  What 
Homer  does  is  not  to  describe  the  shield  as  it  is  when  finished 
and  complete,  but  as  it  is  being  wrought.  Here  again,  there- 
fore, he  has  availed  himself  of  that  admirable  device  of  trans- 
forming what  is  co-existent  in  his  subject  into  what  is  consecu- 
tive, thus  giving  us  a  vi\id  picture  of  an  action  instead  of  a 
tedious  painting  of  a  material  object.  We  do  not  seethe  shield, 
but  the  divine  craftsman  in  the  act  of  making  it.  He  steps, 
with  hammer  and  tongs,  before  his  anvil,  and,  after  the  plates 
have  been  forged  out  of  the  raw  material,  the  figures  destined 
by  him  to  adorn  the  shield  rise  from  the  bronze  one  b3'  one 
before  our  eyes,  beneath  the  finer  strokes  of  liis  hammer.  We 
do  not  lose  sight  of  him  until  the  work  is  comjileted.  At  length 
it  is  finished,  and  we  marvel  at  it  with  the  confident  astonish- 
ment of  an  eye-witness  who  has  beheld  the  actual  operation' 
(ib.  ch.  xviii.). 

Incidentally  Lessing  discusses  a  number  of  special 
topics  of  interest  to  the  student  of  art  from  the 
comparative  point  of  view.  The  book,  as  we 
have  it,  is  but  a  fragment  of  Lessing's  projected 
work,  but  its  charm  lies  in  the  skill  with  whicli 
the  main  themes  are  relieved,  and  at  the  same 
time  illustrated,  by  digressions  which  stimulate 
the  imagination  instead  of  wearying  the  critical 
faculties. 

'We  are  plunged  at  once  into  the  midst  of  his  argument; 
then  he  draws  back,  alternately  ajiiiroaches  and  recedes  from 
his  goal,  taking  occasionally  a  Kide-^;lance  at  cbjecto  he  meets 
on  his  way.  We  see  him  in  the  very  act  of  conquering  the 
truths  he  intends  to  expound,  witne.ss  his  hesitancy  while  they 
are  still  uncertain,  share  his  pleasure  as  they  burst  upon  him 
in  their  full  significance.  ...  If  we  except  the  best  of  Plato's 
dialogues,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  twok  which  gives 
opportunity  for  so  much  of  the  most  valuable  kind  of  mental 
gymnastic'  (.J.  Sime,  LeasiiKj,  i.  2.')lf.). 

3.  Dramatic  v^ritings. — Lessing's  dramatic  works 
interest  us  here  only  in  so  far  as  they  rellect  his 
social  and  religious  ideals.  MifS  Sam  Sampson, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  England,  is  a  tragedy 
of  middle-class  life,  interesting  as  a  hint  of  tiie 
new  day  about  to  dawn  on  the  German  drama. 
Minna  von  BarnJielm  is  a  ciiarniing  study  in 
human  character,  full  of  local  colour  and  contem- 
porary feeling,  and  presents  its  characters  before  a 
background  of  political  significance. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  ended  for  political  reasons,  and  har- 
mony of  national  sentiment  did  not  immediately  take  the  place 
of  the  bitterness  which  accompanied  the  conflict.    Minna  ton 


liamhelm  made  for  true  peace,  whether  Oocthe  was  right  or 
wrong  in  saying  that  it  wan  the  design  of  the  play  to  effect  by 
art  a  result  which  could  not  be  achieved  by  diploinai-y.  '  The 
Saxon  felt  most  painfully  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  him  by  the 
proud  Prussian.  In  this  play  '  the  grace  and  amiability  of 
the  .Saxon  ladies  Hulxlue  the  stolid  chara<ter,  the  dignity,  the 
obHtinacy  of  the  Prussians'  (l>ichtunij  uiui  Wahrheit,  Stuttgart 
and  TQbingcn,  lt»:i7,  pt.  ii.  bk.  7).  The  play  was  of  great  im- 
portance, since  it«  originality,  and  the  brea<-h  which  it  made 
with  contemporary  iuntation  of  French  and  English  drama, 
stimulated  the  national  consciouaneas  and  genius. 

X'ifhnn  thr,  M'l'jff,  a  dramatic  jioem  rather  than 
a  drama,  securi'<l  Lessing's  European  fame.  It 
saw  tiie  light  lirst  in  1779,  but  had  bnig  been 
planned.  VVliiie  Lessing  declined  to  admit  that 
ids  jilay  contained  allusions  to  the  controversicH 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged  with  a  Hamburg 
pastor,  J.  M.  (liitze,  he  declared  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  surmise  that  his 
purpose  was  to  show  Ikjw  in  olden  time  and  in  many 
lands,  as  among  modiTU  peoi>le»,  there  have  lived 
indivitluals  who,  tiiough  holding  aloof  Iroiii  the 
religious  systems  of  their  age,  were  yet  respectable 
and  good  ;  or  against  tlie  conclusion  that  he  in- 
tended to  present  such  persons  in  a  less  repulsive 
light  than  that  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  in  Christian  communities. 

We  cannot  here  detail  the  plot,  but  the  idea  of  the  play— ami 
there  is  more  idea  than  action — centres  in  the  otory  of  three 
rings  in  the  possession  of  tfiree  sc>ns  of  a  di-ad  nmn,  one  of  IIrui 
being  the  trMc  heirloom,  the  others  fraudulent  imitations.  The 
central  chanictcrs  of  the  play  are  a  Christian,  a  Jew,  and  a 
Muslim.  Nathan,  the  Jew,  teaches  what  lessing  admitted  woa 
his  own  conviction,  not,  as  some  have  eupi>osed,  that  of  the 
three  religions  one  is  true  and  the  others  false,  the  true  to  be 
discovered  by  observation  of  the  results  of  each  in  the  hvee  of 
its  adherents,  but  rather  the  deep  truth  that,  so  long  as  Christ- 
ians, Muslims,  and  Jews  quarrel  about  their  8y»t<nis,  the  truth 
of  religion  (present  in  each)  can  never  be  discovered.  When 
the  power  of  the  true  ring  has  shown  itself  acting  from  within 
its  owner,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  quarrel  altout.  Creeds 
are  accidents  of  birth  and  circumstances,  but  true  religion  is 
seen  in  character  and  action  and  must  be  the  achievement  of 
t  hose  who  profess  it. 

Nathati  the  Wise  was  plaj'ed  in  Berlin  in  1783, 
but  by  indillerent  actors.  Unly  w  hen  Goethe  and 
Schiller  produced  it  at  Weimar  in  iSUl  did  it 
take  the  place  that  it  holds  to-day  in  the  reper- 
tory of  the  be-st  German  tiieatres.  In  it  Les.sing 
still  teaches  his  lessons  of  toleration  and  broatl- 
minded  sympatJiy. 

4.  Literary  and  dramatic  criticism. — In  literary 
and  dramatic  critici.-in  l>essing  occupied  an  original 
standptjint  and  maintained  it  with  brilliance  and 
learning.  His  various  contributions  to  periiidirals 
and  his  Litcraturbricfc  ('Letters  upon  Current 
Literature')  carried  him  into  the  arena  already 
occupied,  on  the  one  side,  by  J.  C.  Gott-sched,  who 
blindly  imitated  the  stilted  masterpieces  of  the 
French,  and  therefore  gave  supremacy  to  formal 
standards,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  Swiss  wi iters 
J.  J.  Uodnier  and  J.  J.  1  reitinger,  who  insisted 
on  the  supreme  importance  of  creative  imagina- 
tion. Lessing  took  up  an  independent  jiosition, 
criticizing  both  schools,  though  championing  tlie 
main  thesis  of  the  anti-1'rench  school.  From  the 
frankest  criticism  of  Gottsched,  a  renowned  Leip- 
zig professor,  the  young  critic  proceeded  to  the 
still  more  daring  venture  of  criticizing  Kou.sseau 
and  Voltaire.  In  his  Ilainltur'ji.<ic}ie  iJrnmnlurgic 
(published  wliile  he  was  'critic'  at  the  Hamburg 
Iheatre  and  collected  in  17l5'J)  he  urged  tiiat  the 
Greek  <lramatists  and  Shakespeare  should  Ik;  re- 
ganletl  as  moilels,  and  he  succeeiied  in  severing  the 
tie  between  German  literature  and  the  cliussic 
Frencii  school.  In  a  brief  but  striking  es.sjiy  on 
'How  the  Ancients  represented  Death'  (H'tc  die 
Alien  den  Tod  gcbildct,  1769),  Lessing  maintained 
in  reply  to  Klotz,  who  had  criticized  a  remark  in 
Laocoon,  that  the  ancients  represented  the  god  of 
Death,  not  by  the  symbol  of  a  skeleton,  but  by 
that  of  a  boy,  twin-brother  of  Sleep.  He  argued 
that  skeletons  represented  the  departed  souls  of 
evil  men. 
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'  It  must  presumably  be  our  religion  which  has  banished  the 
ancient  cheerful  image  of  Death  out  of  the  realm  of  art.  Since, 
however,  this  religion  did  not  wish  to  reveal  this  terrible  truth 
[that  even  natural  death  is  the  wages  and  fruit  of  sin]  to  drive 
us  to  despair,  since  it  too  assures  us  that  the  death  of  the 
righteous  cannot  be  other  than  gentle  and  restoring,  I  do  not 
see  what  should  prevent  our  artists  from  banishing  the  terrible 
skeletons,  and  again  taking  possession  of  that  other  better 
image.  .  .  .  Only  misunderstood  religion  can  estran-^e  us  from 
beauty,  and  it  is  a  token  that  religion  is  true  and  riyhtly  under- 
stood, if  it  everywhere  leads  us  back  to  the  beautiful '  (Lessing's 
Prone  Works,  Bohn's  Library,  1S79,  p.  225  f.). 

5.  Theological  opinions.— Lessing  was  always 
most  powerful  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions 
when  he  was  compelled  to  defend  them  against 
the  traditionalist,  whether  of  the  literary  or  of  the 
theological  world.  In  addition  to  early  Essays, 
'The  Origin  of  Revealed  Religion'  and  'Contri- 
butions to  History  and  Literature'  (containing 
essays  on  the  theories  of  Leibniz),  controversies  in 
which  he  was  engaged  led  to  the  publication  of  the 
following  tracts:  'The  Demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  Power,'  '  The  Testament  of  John,'  '  A  Re- 
joinder' (EinDuplik),  and  'The  Religion  of  Christ.' 
His  chief  theological  controversy  arose  over  papers 
that  he  published  anonymously  which  were  the 
work  of  H.  S.  Reimarus,  who  died  at  Hamburg 
Avhile  Lessing  was  there.  These  papers,  which 
were  transcripts  from  an  essay  left  by  Reimarus 
entitled  '  An  Apology  for  Rational  Worshippers  of 
God,'  dealt  with  tlie  questions  of  revelation,  im- 
mortality in  the  OT,  and  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
accounts  of  Christ's  Resurrection.  That  they  did 
not  reflect  adequately  his  personal  views  may  be 
judged  by  his  own  words  : 

'  What  has  the  Christian  to  do  with  the  hypotheses,  the  ex- 
planations, the  proofs,  of  the  theologian  ?  The  letter  is  not  the 
spirit,  and  the  Bible  is  not  religion'  (Sdrnmtliche  Schriften, 

The  foremost  critic  of  these  papers  was  Gotze, 
head-pastor  of  Hamburg,  whose  utterances  were 
the  occasion  of  some  of  Lessing's  most  brilliant 
controversial  writings.  Lessing  strenuously  up- 
held the  right  of  the  intellect  to  discuss  witli 
perfect  freedom  all  subjects,  whatever  their  nature, 
which  are  of  deep  concern  to  mankind. 

'  If  you  could  bring  it  about  that  our  Lutheran  pastors  should 
become  our  popes  ;  that  they  should  have  power  to  prescribe 
to  us  where  we  must  cease  to  investigate  Scripture,  to  put 
hmits  to  our  investigation  and  to  our  right  of  publishing  the 
results  ;  I  should  be  the  first  to  exchange  the  popelines  for  the 
pope  '{ib.  p.  161).  f  f       6 

Lessing  insisted  on  the  distinction  betAveen  Christ- 
ianity and  the  religion  of  Christ : 

'that  which  lie  Himself  as  a  man  recognised  and  practised, 
which  every  man  may  have  in  common  with  Him,  which  every 
man  must  wish  to  have  in  common  with  Him  in  proportion  as 
the  character  ascribed  to  Christ  simply  as  a  man  is  sublime  and 
lovely'  {ib.  xi.  (2)243). 

In  the  dialogue  entitled  'The  Testament  of 
John,'  Lessing  asks,  'Are  not  Christian  love  and 
the  Christian  religion  the  same  thing?'  {ib.  x.  46). 
In  his  treatment  of  Biblical  questions  Lessing  was 
very  frank.  He  left  it  to  others  to  write  appreci- 
ations of  the  Bible,  taking  their  results  for  granted. 
He  himself  set  out  to  show  that  the  Bible  is  not 
the  only  sustenance  for  man's  spiritual  life,  and 
the  suggestions  which  he  threw  out  in  the  course 
of  these  controversial  writings  (which  belong  chieliy 
to  the  year  1778)  led  to  those  inquiries  and  re- 
searches which  were  only  much  later  recognized 
as  the  legitimate  studies  of  NT  Canon  and  Early 
Christian  History.  Indeed,  it  was  Lessing  who 
first  among  the  Moderns  drew  attention  to  the 
essential  difference  between  the  first  three  and  the 
fourth  Gospels  (see  the  fragment,  'New  Hypotliesis 
concerning  the  Evangelists,'  Sdmmtlkhe  Schriften, 
xi.).  -> 

Lessing's  contributions  to  theological  study 
were  vividly  summarized  in  a  work  consisting  of 
a  hundred  propositions  and  entitled  '  The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Human  Race'  (Die  Erziehiing  des 
Mei^srhcngeschlechts,  1780).  Humanity  is  repre- 
sented as  passing  through  three  stages  of  education. 


The  first  is  that  reflected  in  its  school-book,  the 
OT.  We  see  there  tiie  gradual  development  from 
the  worship  of  a  patriarchal  and  local  deity  to  that 
of  one  God,  and  the  transition  from  the  ethics  of 
a  virtue  which  is  dependent  on  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  tiiis  life  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  to  learn  which  the  Hebrew  people  had 
been  'sent  abroad'  to  Babylon.  The  second  is 
that  in  which  Christ  taught  the  eternal  sanctions 
of  righteousness  in  place  of  immediate  retribution, 
and  the  NT  is  the  school-book  of  this  stage.  Be- 
fore the  third  stage  is  reached,  revealed  truths  are 
to  be  transformed  into  truths  of  reason. 

'  It  will  come,  the  time  of  consummation,  when  man,  however 
firmly  his  mind  is  convinced  of  an  ever  better  future,  will  yet 
have  no  need  to  borrow  motives  for  his  conduct  from  that 
future.  For  he  will  do  what  is  right  because  it  is  right,  and 
not  because  arbitrary  rewards  are'attached  to  it,  which  were 
merely  intended  to  attract  and  strengthen  his  wandering 
attention,  so  that  he  might  recognise  its  inward  and  better 
rewards.  It  will  certainly  come,  the  time  of  this  new  eternal 
Gofpel,  which  is  promised  us  already  in  the  elementary  books 
of  the  New  Covenant '  (Proposition  85  f.). 

After  remarking  that  each  individual  human 
being  must  first  traverse  the  ground  along  whicli 
the  race  advances  towards  its  perfection,  he  meets 
the  objection  that  in  one  and  the  same  life- 
time a  man  cannot  pass  through  all  the  stages, 
making  the  interesting,  and  at  that  time  novel, 
suggestion  of  pre-existence  (see  Propositions  93- 
100).  This  little  treatise  is  closely  related  to 
Nathan  the  Wise  in  its  teaching  of  the  relative 
worth  of  different  religions,  and  in  its  insistence 
that  each  is  fitted  for  a  particular  race  and  epocii 
and  that  none  can  claim  supremacy  over  all  the 
others. 

6.  Political  opinions. — In  Ernst  and  Folk,  Dia- 
logues for  Freemasons  {Gesprdche  filr  Freymduer), 
published  without  his  permission  in  1780,  Lessing 
expresses  his  views  of  society,  devoting  but  little 
space  to  freemasonry,  which  should,  he  says,  over- 
come all  distinctions  of  caste  and  fortune,  of 
nationality  and  religion.  He  admits  a  preference 
for  natural  life  as  opposed  to  the  social  state. 

Speaking  of  ants,  he  says:  'What  activity  and  yet  what 
order !  Everyone  carries,  drags,  and  pushes,  and  not  one  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  rest.  See,  they  even  help  one  another  ;  .  .  . 
they  have  no  member  that  holds  them  together  and  rules 
them;  .  .  .  each  individual  is  able  to  govern  himself  (Sdimmt- 
liche  Schriften,  x.  257). 

But  at  the  same  time  he  recognizes  that  the  good 
of  individuals  depends  at  present  on  a  certain 
degree  of  organization.  With  no  uncertain  cour- 
age, considering  the  circumstances  of  the  age, 
Lessing  insists  on  the  basis  of  social  life  in  the 
needs  and  satisfactions  of  individual  life. 

'  states  unite  men  that  through  and  in  this  union  every  indi- 
vidual man  may  the  better  and  more  surely  enjoy  his  share 
of  welfare.  The  total  of  the  welfare  of  all  its  members  is  the 
welfare  of  the  state  ;  besides  this  tliere  is  none.  Every  other 
kind  of  welfare  of  the  state,  whereby  individuals  suffer  and 
must  suffer,  is  a  cloak  for  tyrann}'.  .  .  .  As  if  nature  could  have 
intended  the  welfare  of  an  abstract  idea.  State,  Fatherland,  and 
the  like  rather  than  that  of  each  individual '  {ib.  x.  258). 

Literature. — i.  Works. — Sdmmtliche  Schriften,  ed.  K.  Lach- 
mann,  13  vols.,  Berlin,  1825-28;  re-edited  Vv.  von  Maltzahn, 
Leipzig,  1853-57  ;  and  re-edited  F.  Muncker,  21  vols.,  Stuttgart, 
lSSG-90;  Gemmmelte  Werke,  6  vols.,  Leipzig,  1912. 

ii.  Translations. — Selected  Prose  iVvrks  of  G.  E.  Lessing 
(Laocoon,  llow  the  Ancients  represented  Death,  and  Dramatic 
Notes),  tr.  E.  C.  Beasley  and  II.  Zimmern,  London,  1879 ;  Les- 
sing's Laocoon,  tr.  E.  C.  Beasley,  do.  1SS7 ;  Laocnon  and  Other 
Prose  Writings,  tr.  and  ed.  W.  IB.  Rbnnfeldt,  do.  Is95 ;  Laocoon, 
tr.  with  introd.  R.  Phillimore,  do.  1905 ;  Lessing's  Dramatic 
Works,  ed.  E.  Bell,  2  vols.,  do.  1879  ;  Plai/s  oj  Lcissing  {Nathan 
the  Wise,  Minna  von  Barnhelm),  tr.  R.  D.  Boylan,  ed.  E.  Bell, 
do.  1888 ;  Nathan  the  Wise,  tr.  with  introd.  R.  Willis,  do.  18(57 ; 
Nathan  the  Wise,  tr.  E.  Frothingham,  New  York,  1868;  Cam- 
bridge Free  Thoughts  and  Letters  on  Biblinlatiy,  tr.  from 
German  of  G.  E.  Lessing  by  H.  H.  Bernard,  London,  1862  ;  The 
Edxmation  of  the  Hiiman  Race*,  tr.  F.  W.  Robertson,  do.  1S9C. 

iii.  Biographies  and  Essays. — C.  G.  Lessing,  Lessing's  Leben, 
3  vols.,  Berlin,  1793-95  ;  T.  W.  Danzel  and  G.  E.  Guhrauer, 
Lessings  Leben,  ed.  W.  von  Maltzahn  and  R.  Boxberger,  2 
vols.,  do.  1S80-S1;  H.  Diintzer,  Lessings  Leben,  Leipzig,  1882; 
E.  Schmidt,  Lessing,  Geschichte  seines  Lebens  und  seiner 
Schriftr.H'i,  Berlin,  1910;  J.  Sirae,  Lessing,  2  vols.,  London, 
1877 ;  Helen  Zimmern,  G.  E.  Lessing,  his  Life  and  his  Works, 
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do.  187S ;  T.  W.  RoUeston,  Lessimj,  do.  ISSy ;  K.  Fischer, 
Lesslng  als  Refomuitor  der  deulecheii  Literalur  darijestrUt'-, 
2  vols.,  Stutt'^'art,  18S8 ;  H.  W.  C.  Schwarz,  LfSiing  ah 
Theologe,  Halle,  1854  ;  T.  Carlyle,  '  Essay  on  the  State  of 
German  Literature,'  in  Works,  ol.  Lomlon,  ls67 ;  D.  F. 
Strauss,  Lessimjs  Sathati  der  Weise,  Borlin,  1664,  new  e<l. 
Frankfort,  lUOS  ;  K.  Fischer,  Letsiiifjs  Sathan  der  H'eise,  Idt-e 
und  Charactere  der  Dichtuwj,  Stuttirart,  1804  fnonflensed  In  K. 
Frothingliain's  tr.  ;  see  above);  H.  Diintzer,  Lessiiigs  Sathan 
der  Weise  erluuterl-,  Leipzig,',  ls73. 

llAiiOiJ)  K.  1!.  Si'i;k;iit. 

LETTERS  CELESTIAL  AND  INFERNAL. 
— With  the  development  of  writiri},'  the  belief 
arose  that  the  gods  themselves  kept  records  of 
their  proceedings,  and  thus  among  trie  Egjptiuns 
Thoth  was  the  scribe  of  the  gods  (A.  Wiedemann, 
Religion  of  the  anc.  Erjyptians,  London,  ISDT,  pp. 
221  i.,  248),  while  the  Indians  believed  Brahiiifi  to 
be  a  writer  god  (cf.  Vd-savadutld,  tr.  L.  H.  Gray, 
New  York,  1913,  p.  115),  particularly  the  deity 
who  writes  the  fate  of  eacii  mortal  on  the  indi- 
vidual's forehead  ibrahmareklid). 

As  a  natural  corollary  it  was  thought  that  the 
gods  could  communicate  their  will  to  man  by 
VTitten  as  well  as  by  spoken  words. 

In  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  rubric  of  eh.  x.\x.  b. 
states  that  'this  chapter  was  found  in  the  city  of  Khenicnnu 
[Hermopolis  Magna]  under  the  feet  of  [the  slatue  of]  this  god. 
[It  was  inscribed)  upon  a  slab  of  iron  of  the  south,  in  the  writinj,' 
of  the  god  himself,  in  the  time  of  .  .  .  Men-kau-Ra  [of  the  IVlh 
dynasty]  ...  by  the  roval  son  Heru-^a-ta-f '  [son  of  Cheops, 
the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid] (Boot  oj  the  Dead,  tr.  E.  A.  W. 
Budge,  London,  1901,  p.  151 ;  cf.  221  f.,  418). 

In  some  forms  of  revelation  the  document  is 
written  in  heaven  by  the  deity.  This  is  notably 
the  case  with  the  Decalogue  (Ex  241^  31'"  32'»'- 
341-  ^,  Dt  5"  9'"  10--  *),  and  the  archetype  of  the 
Qur'an  is  written  '  on  the  preserved  table  '  {fi  lauh"^ 
mahfut^^,  Ixxxv.  22  ;  cf.  also  xiii.  39,  xcvii.  1), 
the  word  for  '  table'  {lauh)  being  the  one  employed 
also  in  reference  to  the  tables  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments (vii.  142,  149,  153  ;  cf.  the  equivalent  lleb. 
D'S  Ex  24^-  etc.).  Mention  is  likewise  made  in 
the  Bible  of  books  sent  down  from  heaven  and 
eaten  by  Ezekicl  and  St.  John  the  Divine,  who 
then  prophesied  the  contents  of  the  volumes  (Ezk 
29ff.  Rev  lO'*'^-).  Similarly,  in  the  Book  of  Mormon 
an  angel  gives  Lehi  a  book  foretelling  the  Baby- 
lonian Captivity  (1  Nephi  !""■■).  According  to 
the  Zuhar,  Adam,  while  yet  in  Eden,  received 
from  God  a  book  containing,  in  670  writings,  the 
72  sorts  of  Avisdom,  and  giving  the  1500  keys  of 
knowledge — matters  which  were  unknown  even  to 
the  angels.  Adam  consulted  this  book  daily  till 
he  was  driven  from  the  Garden,  when  it  Hew 
aAVay  from  him.  In  pity  for  his  grief,  God  caused 
it  to  be  restored  to  him,  and  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  descendants  until  Abraiiam  (J.  E. 
Eisenmenger,  Enldecktes  Judenthum,  Kcinigsberg, 
1711,  i.  375  f.,  ii.  675). 

The  sacred  book  of  the  Elkesaites  was  believed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven  (Eus.  HE  vi.  38),  or, 
according  to  another  version,  to  have  been  brought 
from  heaven  to  Elkosai  by  a  gigantic  angel  (Hipjiol. 
Befut.  ix.  8  ;  sec  ERE  v.  263"). 

The  belief  may,  however,  be  traced  much  farther 
back.  Towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  or  during  the 
2nd  cent.  B.C.  Menippus,  a  Syrian  from  Gadara, 
inaugurated  the  (ji'iirc  of  the  'Menippean  satire.' 
Among  his  productions  were  iiriaToXal  KCKOfj-fevfiivai 
aTrb  Tov  tQv  dewv  irpoaunrov  (Diog.  Laert.  VI.  viu. 
101),  and  Dietericii  (Kleine  Schriftcn,  p.  244)  sug- 
gests that  the  non-Greek  phrase  dir6  tov  tCjv  Ofuiv 
wpoiTunrov  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  a  Heb.  ';5v 
D'h'Sk.  It  may  have  been  these  compositions  that 
gave  another  Semite,  Lucian  of  Samosata,  the  in- 
spiration for  his  '  Letters  of  the  Gods.'  Servius 
(ad  ^n.  vi.  532)  mentions  a  certain  Tiberianus 
who  '  inducit  epistolam  vento  allatam  ab  anti- 
podibus,  quae  habet  superi  inferis  salutem,'  and 
Fausanias  (X.  xxxviii.  7)  records  that  vEsculapius 
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sent  the  poet&ss  Anyte  to  Naupactus,  Ixaring  a 
.sealed  tablet  given  her  by  the  god,  to  heal  I'lialy- 
sius,  who  was  well-nigh  blind,  but  who,  obeyiuj' 
the  divine  command  to  read  the  tablet,  received 
full  vision  again.  Other  instances  of  more  doubtful 
interpretation  might  be  cited,  as,  e.fj.,  Juvenal's 
phrase  (xi.  27),  '  c  caelo  descendit  yyuiOi  atavrdf,' 
alliiough  here  the  most  obviou.s  meaning  is  that 
Cliilon  was  divinely  in.'»pired  with  the  maxim,  not 
that  a  missi\e  inscribed  'yfwOi  fftavr6i>'  was  wafttid 
to  iiim  from  the  sky. 

Witiiin  Ciirislianity  one  of  the  earlicHt  mentionB 
of  a  celestial  letter  occurs  in  the 23rd  Ode  of  Solomon 
(tr.  J.  II.  Bernard,  TS  viii.  iii.  [1912]  97  f.;  Prob- 
ably  second  half  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.),  in  which  the 
decree  of  the  Most  High  descends  in  a  letter  '  like 
an  arrow  wiiich  is  violently  shot  from  tlie  lx»w.' 
It  was  'a  gieat  Tablet,  which  waw  wholly  written 
bj'  the  Finger  of  God.'  The  contents  of  thii*  letter 
were  apparently  Mt  28'^  In  the  Ethiopic  Acts  of 
I'eter  the  apostle  receives  from  Christ  bookit 
'written  with  His  own  hand  .  .  .  wherein  were 
written  the  mysteries  wiiicii  the  tongues  of  the 
children  of  men  are  neither  able  to  utter  nor  to 
understand  with  their  hearts,  except  those  whose 
hearts  are  arrayed  in  the  strength  of  the  gracious 
gift  of  baptism '  (tr.  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Cont>:ndinga 
of  the  Apostles,  London,  189U-19U1,  ii.  469-471). 
In  the  4th  cent.  Georgian  Life  of  St.  Nino  (tr.  M. 
and  J.  O.  Wardrop,  Stud.  Bib.  et  Eccles.  v.  1  [IIMJO]) 
the  saint  receives,  in  vision,  a  book  from  a  divine 
visitor,  its  contents  being  Mt  26'*,  Gal  3'*,  Mt  28'^ 
Lk  2=*-,  Mk  W^,  Mt  10^"-  ■",  Jn  2o'^  and  two  other 
sentences — all  apparently  being  selected  to  promote 
Montanistic  teachings. 

To  the  category  of  celestial  letters  belongs  the 
very  interesting  '  letter  for  hallowing  Sunday,' 
wiiose  history  may  be  traced  at  least  to  the  6th 
cent.,  and  which  has  spread,  desj)ite  many  edbrts 
to  check  it,  throughout  both  Western  and  Ejistem 
Christendom.  Although  much  study  has  already 
been  devoted  to  this  letter,  its  history  is  by  no 
means  clear.  Its  general  character  is  thus  sum- 
marized by  Delehaye  (op.  cit.  infra,  p.  174) : 

'  La  lettre  est  6crite  par  le  Christ  lui-m6me,  en  kttrcs  d'or  ou 
avec  son  sang.  EUe  est  portee  sur  la  terre  i"«r  rarclumge 
lliehel,  ou  bien  elle  tonibe  du  ciel,  a  Rome  sur  le  tombeau  de 
saint  Pierre,  i  Jiirusalem,  ik  BethlcSem  ou  en  d'autres  lieux 
oilebres,  suivant  I'occurrence.  Son  objet  principal  est  d'en- 
cul'iuer  I'observation  du  dinianche.  Subsidiairemcnt,  d'autre* 
pr^ceptes  y  sont  recommandes.  Vient  ensuit*  une  tM-rie  de 
menaces  terriblts  contre  ceux  qui  mtpriserout  ces  orlf-s,  et 
assez  souvent  une  vive  protestation  destine  k  rtu^un-r  Ie« 
Chretiens  qui  concevraient  des  doutes  sur  I'authtuticite  du 
document.  Ordinairement,  le  texte  du  message  di»in  e«t 
encadro  d'un  prologue  racontant  lea  circonstauces  de  hk  pro- 
mulgation, et  d'un  court  epilogue." 

The  principal  specimens  of  this  letter  are  as 
follows : 

(a)  Latin :  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Codex  apoer.  Sovi  T<ttamerUi3, 
Hamburg,  1719,  i.  308-314  ;  J.  P.  Migne,  Diet,  de*  apoeryphu, 
Paris,  186G-58.  ii.  3C7-3C9 ;  Delehaye,  179-186. 

(t)  Anglo-Sa.xon  :  Four  homilies  are  edited  by  A.  8.  Napier  in 
Wul/ntan,  Berlin,  18S3,  a  fifth  by  him  in  Ewj.  ilisceilauy  pre- 
sntted  to  Dr.  J-'urnicall,  Oxford,  1901,  pp.  355-302,  and  a  suclh 
has  been  published  by  11.  Priebech  in  Otia  ilirrteiatia,  i.  (Liver- 
pool, 1899)  129  IT. 

(c)  Middle  English  :  John  Audelay's  poem  la  edit«d  by  B. 
Priebsch  in  Emj.  .Miscellany,  35)7-107. 

(d)  German  :  Delehave,  191-193  ;  Dieterich,  234-237,  248  f.  ; 
A.  Wuttke,  Deiil.  Vulhabcrglaubti,  Berlin,  1900,  p.  178  f.  ;  U 
Strackerjan,  Aber<ilaulte  utui  Sagen  auM  dem  Her:n.ttun% 
Oldenburg,  Oldenbiirt;,  1868,  i.  59  ff.  ;  K.  Bartsch,  S^igen, 
.Marchen  und  (Jebrauche  out  StfctU"'  'ir  i  \  !■  iin:i.  ; -7  •  -  ■.  ii. 
'HI  tl.\\J.  i»hn,  UeXfnicetenund  Xa< 

1SS7,  p.  40(1.  ;  F.  Closcner,  Stra*»l'  ■' , 

1842   pp.  89-95;  Chronikender  oberi :  ,  i. 

(Leipzig,  1870)  111-116;  M.  Uaupl,  AUdtul.  liUiiUr,  ii.  (do. 
1840)241-264.  ,  ... 

(«•)  Icelandic :  J.  Amaaon,  lUtmkar  j>}<JGt6gur  og  aefljUgn, 
Leipzig,  lS<il-64,  ii.  53-55.  .  ^  ^    .  _  , 

(/)  French  :  Delehave,  194-196  ;  an  unedited  O.  Fr.  t«xt  la 
mentioned  by  Priebsch,  Eng.  .MisetUany,  397. 

'a)  Celtic  :  E.  O'Currv,  Lectures  on  tht  US  Material  of  anc 
Inih  HiH.,  Dublin,  1861,  p.  663  (referring  to  Uahhur  Lecnin, 
do.   1S96,  coL  217) ;  P.  W.  Jovoe,   Soc.  Uift.  of  anc.  IrcUmd, 
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London,  1903,  i.  386  f.  (referring  to  Leahhar  Breae,  Dublin, 
1876,  pp.  202-204);  Welsh  '  Ebostul  y  Sul,'  in  Y  Cymmrodr, 
viii.  [1SS7]  162  f. 

(h)  Slavic  :  Vesselovsky,  Joum.  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, clxxxiv.  [1876]  50-116  (Russ.). 

(i)  Greek :  A.  Vassiliev,  Analecta  Grceco-Byzantina,  Moscow, 
1893,  pp.  23-32,  xiv-xx. 

(j)  Ethiopia :  F.  Praetorius,  Mazhafa  Tomar,  das  athiop. 
Briefbuch,  Leipzig,  1869 ;  R.  Basset,  Apocryphes  ithiop.  tr.  en 
frangais,  ii.,  Paris,  1893. 

(k)  Oriental  in  general  (Greek,  Armenian,  Syriac,  Karshuni, 
Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Hebrew)  :  M.  Bittner,  '  Der  vom  Himmel 
gefallene  Brief  Christi  in  seinen  morgenl.  Versionen  und  Rezen- 
sion&n,'  DW AW,  1905. 

The  earliest  known  mention  of  the  '  Sunday 
letter '  is  its  condemnation,  as  a  diabolical  forgery 
(diaboli  figmentum),  by  Licinianus,  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, towards  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.^  (£'jo.  ad 
Vincentium  [PL  Ixxii,  699  f.]) — a  condemnation 
which  was  repeated  at  the  Lateran  Council  of  745 
(J.  D.  Mansi,  Sacrornm  conciliomni  .  .  .  Collectio, 
xii.  [Florence,  1766]  384 jj).  Originally  the  letter 
emphasized  the  keeping  of  Sunday,  but  later  it 
came  to  insist  on  other  duties  as  well.  It  often 
concluded  with  maledictions  on  the  disobedient 
and  unbelieving,  but  some  specimens  also  contain  a 
benediction  on  those  who  do  its  bidding  (Delehaye, 
185  ;  Eng.  Miscellany,  362,  404,  406  f . ).  Peter  the 
Hermit  carried  with  him  a  'chartulam  de  caelo 
lapsam,'  and  the  Flagellants  of  the  14th  cent,  also 
claimed  to  possess  '  letters  from  heaven '  (Delehaye, 
187,  189),  some  of  these  alleging  that  'the  Lord 
God  deprived  the  Roman  Pope,  all  bishops,  prelates, 
and  priests  of  all  authorities. 

With  the  addition  of  a  blessing  for  obeying  the 
commands  of  the  heavenly  letter  the  way  was 
opened  for  Avhat  is  to-day  the  most  important 
function  of  the  epistle — its  use  as  an  amulet  to 
ward  off  all  harm.  The  origin  of  the  apotropfeic 
aspect  of  the  '  heaven  letter '  is  obvious,  but  cannot 
be  supported  at  present  by  documentary  evidence. 
A  Swiss  letter  of,  at  latest,  the  early  16th  cent. 
(Dieterich,  248  f.),  purporting  to  be  that  which 
*  bapst  leo  kunig  karolo  von  himmel  sant,'  jjromises 
to  gain  honour  and  inosperity  for  its  bearer  and 
to  protect  him  against  enemies,  death  by  water  or 
fire,  and  false  witnesses,  to  bring  a  travailing 
woman  to  happy  delivery,  and  to  keep  the  whole 
house  from  injury.  This  particular  text  does 
not  mention  the  Sunday  law,  but  in  another, 
of  1604  (Delehaye,  191  f.),  the  mandatory  and 
apotropseic  functions  are  combined.  The  letter  is 
still  a  favourite  amulet  among  the  German 
soldiery,  and  is  also  used  for  general  protection  of 
person  and  house  (Dieterich,  240,  249  f.).  It  is 
also  found  among  the  Slavs  (E.  Kozac,  JPTh  xviii. 
[1892]  155). 

The  origin  of  the  wide-spread  *  Sunday  letter ' 
is,  as  Delehaye  has  conclusively  shown  (207  ff.), 
the  West,  not  the  East,  and,  in  all  probability, 
Africa  or  Spain  (the  latter  country  being  the 
more  likely,  since  Vincentius,  to  whom  Licini- 
anus wrote,  was  bishop  of  Iviza,  in  the  Balearic 
Islands). 

The  counterpart  to  the  'heaven  letter'  is  the 
'hell  letter.'  Apart  from  a  cursory  mention  by 
T.  Trede  {Wunderglaiibe  im  Heidentum  und  in 
der  alien  Kirche,  Gotha,  1901,  p.  257)  of  a  letter 
written  by  Satan  and  preserved  in  Girgenti,  how- 
ever, no  instance  of  an  infernal  epistle  seems  to  be 
recorded.     On  the  other  hand,  letters  to  the  infer- 

1  This  date  may  be  carried  back  to  the  early  4th  cent.,  and  to 
the  East,  if  the  Coptic  exhortation  to  Sunday-hallowing  by 
Peter  of  Alexandria  (t  311)  be  genuine.  Even  so,  however,  the 
origin  of  the  'Sunday  letter'  seems,  from  internal  evidence,  to 
be  Occidental,  not  Oriental.  On  this  letter  of  Peter  see  C. 
Schmidt,  '  Fragmente  einer  Schrift  des  Martyrerbischofs  Petrus 
von  Alexandrien,'  TUii.  v.  4b  [1901]),  and  Delehaye's  review  in 
Analecta  Bollandiana,  xx.  [1900]  101-103.  It  may  be  remarked, 
moreover,  that  the  association  with  Peter  the  Apostle,  as  in  the 
letter  of  Licinianus,  would  naturally  be  the  oldest,  and  that 
from  him  the  transfer  to  Peter  of  Gaza,  Antioch,  or  Nimes  was 
made  later. 


nal  gods  are  known  from  classic  times  (Dieterich, 
251).  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  a  number 
of  epistles  were  ascribed  to  Satan,  but  tliese 
were  solely  satirical  in  purpose  (see  W.  Watten- 
bach,  '  tjber  erfundene  Briefe  in  Handschriften 
des  Mittelalters,'  SB  A  W,  1892,  pp.  91-123,  and  for 
an  admirable  specimen  ib.  104-12:^). 

LiTERATDRE. — In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  art. 
see  I.  F.  Knorrnn,  Diss.  .  .  .  de  lihris  et  epistolis  ccelo  et  inferno 
delatis,  Helmstedt,  1725  ;  H.  Delehaye,  Bull,  de  la  classe  des 
lettres  .  .  .  academ.  roy.  de  Belgique,  in.  xxxvii.  [1899]  171-213  ; 
A.  Dieterich,  Kleine  Schriften,  Leipzig,  1911,  pp.  234-251 ;  K, 
Abt,  'Von  den  Himmelsbriefen,'  Hessische  Blatter  fiir  Volks- 
kicnde,  viii.  [1909] ;  T.  O.  Radlach,  '  Zur  Lit.  und  Gesch.  der 
Himraelsbriefe,'  Zeitschr.  des  Vereins  fiXr  Kirchengesch.  in  der 
Provinz  Sachsen,  v.  [1908]  238-248  ;  R.  Priebsch,  Diu  vrove 
botschaft  ze  der  christenheit,  Graz,  1895  ;  V.  G.  Kirchner,  Wider 
die  Himmelsbriefe,  Leipzig,  1908  ;  W.  Kohler,  '  Himmtls-  und 
Teufelsbriefe,'  Religion  in  Gesch.  und  Gegenwart,  iii.  (Tiibingen, 
1912)  29-35.  Many  German  specimens  are  given  in  such 
periodicals  as  iSc/iM'eiz.  Archivfiir  Volkskunde,  Hessische  Blatter 
fiir  Volkskunde,  etc. ;  see  also  above,  p.  761*. 

Louis  H.  Gray. 
LETTS.— See  Lithuanians  and  Letts. 
LEUCIPPUS.— See  Democritus. 

LEVI  BEN  GERSHON.— I.  Life  and  influ- 
ence. —  Levi  ben  Gershon,  familiarly  known  in 
Hebrew  literature  as  Ralbag,  from  the  initials  of 
his  name,  called  also  Gersonides,  Leon  de  Bagnols, 
Magister  Leo  de  Bannolis,  and  Magister  Leo  Heb- 
I'fBus,  Jewish  philosopher,  exegete,  mathematician, 
and  astronomer,  Avas  born  in  Bagnols  (S.  France) 
in  1288,  and  died  on  April  20th,  1344.  Levi  lived 
at  Orange  and  at  Avignon,  where  it  is  supposed 
that  he  practised  as  a  physician.  His  life  fell  in 
a  period  when  discussion  raged  furiously  between 
the  followers  of  tradition  and  those  who  read  their 
philosophical  conceptions  into  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture. Levi  belonged  to  the  latter  class,  and, 
though  under  the  influence  of  the  great  Stagyrite 
and  his  Arabic  interpreter,  Averroes,  he  was  not 
afraid  to  criticize  them — just  as  he  was  sufficiently 
open-minded  to  differ  from  Ptolemy  in  matters  of 
astronomy. 

He  was,  like  most  of  the  great  scholars  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  polyhistor  ;  but  his  interest  in 
Jewish  theology,  as  well  as  his  studies  in  meta- 
physics, accentuated  his  occupation  with  many  of 
the  exact  sciences.  Just  as  Aristotelian  theories 
regarding  the  spheres  and  the  stars  as  the  virtual 
intermedium  between  the  Deity  and  man  made  a 
study  of  astronomy  necessary,  so  did  occupation 
with  questions  concerning  the  Jewish  calendar 
necessitate  a  knowledge  of  both  mathematics  and 
astronomy.  Of  Levi's  life  we  know  very  little ; 
but  its  end  must  have  been  darkened  by  the 
clouds  that  hung  over  his  people  and  led  him 
to  compute  the  Year  of  Redemption  to  be  1358, 
and  to  write  horoscopes  for  the  years  1343  and 
1344. 

In  Hebrew  literature  Levi's  chief  influence  was 
as  a  philosopher  and  Bible  commentator.  He 
was  the  first  after  Maimonides  to  present  to  his 
fellow  Jews  a  complete  system  of  philosophy  ;  and, 
while  he  found  many  followers,  his  comparative 
freedom  from  the  fetters  of  tradition  evoked  strong 
opposition,  ^asdai  b.  Abraham  Crescas  (t  1410) 
severely  criticized  his  philosophical  deductions ; 
and  he  was  decried  as  unorthodox  by  such  writers 
as  Isaac  b.  Shesliet  (f  1408),  Abravanel  (1450), 
Shem  Tob  b.  Shem  Tob  (1461),  Messer  Leon  (1475), 
Elias  l)elmedigo  (t  1497),  and  Manasseh  b.  Israel 
(1627).  Indeed,  in  1546  it  was  dangerous  to  i>rint 
his  chief  work  on  philosophy.  But  the  opposition 
which  he  aroused  is  proof  that  he  was  widely 
read.  His  influence  extended  outside  his  own  circle. 
Spinoza  adopted  his  theories  regarding  miracles ; 
Pico  de  Mirandola  praised  his  astronomical  treatise. 
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E art  of  which  I'ope  Clement  vi.  (1342)  ordered  to 
e  translated  into  Latin  ;  and  he  is  nieutioned  by 
Keiichliu  and  Keppler.  Further,  ho  was  the 
real  discoverer  of  the  bcu-iilus,  or  '  Jacob's  Stail',' 
an  instrument  for  measuring  angles  and  distances 
on  the  earth  and  in  the  spheres — a  discovery 
■which  has  been  attributed  to  Kegioniontanua.  He 
also  invented  the  camera  obsrura,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  lind  out  the  relation  of  the  radii  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon  to  the  radius  of  a  circle,  to  measure 
the  size  of  the  eclipse  of  these  two  bodies,  and  to 
ascertain  the  relation  of  the  diameter  of  the  whole 
body  to  that  of  tlie  part  obscured.  He  laid  down 
these  results  in  his  LuMth  ha-t'kunnah  ('  Astro- 
nomical Tables '),  incorporated  in  the  fifth  part  of 
the  MUhdmCth.  This  was  200  years  before  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  Porta. 

2.  Philosophy. — Levi's  philosophical  system  is 
contained  in  his  Milhdmdth  Adhonai  ('Wars of  the 
Lord,'  Iliva  di  Trenta,  1560,  Leipzig,  185G).  His 
controversy  with  Mainionides  centred  about  the 
creation  of  matter  and  the  inmiortalityof  the  soul. 
In  order  to  posit  God's  interference  in  natural 
phenomena  and  to  form  a  basis  for  the  existence 
of  miracles,  Afaimonides  had  denied  the  eternity 
of  matter,  while  he  had  not  proved  the  possibility 
of  individual  immortality.  Levi  held  opposite 
views ;  but,  in  order  to  justify  his  standpoint, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  explain  the  physical  and 
metaphysical  theories  upon  which  his  idea  of  the 
co-eternity  of  matter  with  God  was  based.  The 
Milhdmuth,  which  is  in  six  parts,  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  natural  philosophy,  metaphysics,  and 
theology  in  the  following  order :  theory  of  the 
soul ;  prophecy  ;  God's  omniscience  ;  providence  ; 
astronomy,  physics,  and  metaphysics;  Creation 
and  miracles. 

According  to  Levi,  the  basis  of  human  intellect 
is  in  reality  the  imaginative  soul,  something  akin 
to  the  animal  soul.  This  human  intellect  is  moved 
to  action  by  the  universal  intellect ;  when  joined 
to  the  acquii-ed  ideas  and  conceptions,  it  becomes 
the  acquired  intellect.  This  acquired  intellect  is 
made  up  of  universals ;  and  Levi  holds,  with  the 
realists,  that  such  universals  have  a  real  existence. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  acquired  intellect 
may  continue  to  exist  after  death,  thus  afibrding 
us  a  philosophical  basis  for  the  theological  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  man.  In  a  similar  manner 
he  lays  the  foundation  for  the  belief  in  prophecy 
by  connecting  the  rational  faculty  in  man,  which 
th^n  conies  into  play,  with  the  universal  intellect. 
ProiJhecy  is  thus  difierentiated  from  divination, 
in  which  the  imaginative  power  in  man  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  receiving  instrument,  and  to  whose  work- 
ings no  certainty  can  be  attached.  Mai  mould es 
had  based  his  theory  upon  the  imaginative  side 
of  the  human  mind  and  upon  the  will  of  God, 
without  attempting  to  explain  the  psychological 
process.  Levi,  on  the  other  hand,  demands 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  perfection  in  the 
prophet. 

There  are  three  grades  of  superhuman  forces — 
the  planetary  intelligences,  the  active  intellect, 
and  the  primary  cause  of  all,  God.  God's  exist- 
ence is  pi'oved  by  the  phenomena  of  creation  ;  and 
His  oneness  is  deducible  from  the  evident  hierarchy 
in  the  forces  that  move  the  universe.  The  planet- 
ary intelligences  are  made  up  of  the  spirits  of  the 
stars,  which  are  to  be  thought  of  as  immaterial 
bodies  swinging  in  recurring  periods  in  the  world 
harmony.  There  are  forty-eight  such  sphere  in- 
telligences and  eight  astral  ones,  coiTcsponding  to 
the  forty-eight  spheres  and  the  eight  planets.  No 
one  of  the  sphere  intelligences  can  be — as  Averroes 
supposed — the  primary  cause,  since  they  afl'ect  a 
part  of  the  universe  and  not  the  whole.  In  contra- 
>distinction  to  Aristotle,  Levi  holds  that  the  world 


had  a  beginning,  since  ncitlier  matter  nor  motion 
is  inliuite  ;  but,  like  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  lias  no 
end.  At  creation,  matter  was  inert  and  undeter- 
mined. Form  and  various  attributes  were  given 
to  it  by  God,  but  tlie  diverse  separate  intelli- 
gences proceeded  directly  from  the  Divine  Being. 
Miracles  do  not  proceed  from  the  Deity,  but 
from  the  active  intellect.  Natural  laws  are  of 
two  kinds :  those  governing  the  heavens,  upon 
which  suljlunary  phenomena  are  dependent,  and 
those  governing  the  active  intellect.  Miracles  are 
natural  events,  and  are  meant  to  act  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  inflexibility  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
According  to  Levi,  there  is  a  delinite  analogy  be- 
tween the  knowledge  of  God  and  tiiat  of  man  ;  but 
there  is  a  clear  distinction  to  be  made  between 
them.  God's  knowledge  extends  over  all  the  cos- 
mic laws  of  the  universe,  and  over  the  influence 
exercised  upon  sublunary  things  by  the  celestial 
bodies  ;  but  He  does  not  know  the  details  of  what 
happens  in  the  sublunary  world.  This  explains 
the  possibility  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which 
does  not  in  any  way  derogate  from  Gtjd's  omnisci- 
ence or  imply  any  imperfection  in  Him,  aa  He 
knows  all  that  is  essential. 

God's  providence  does  not  extend  to  every  indi- 
vidual, as  Maimonides  had  supposed ;  nor  does  it 
deal  only  with  mankind  as  a  whole — the  theory  of 
Aristotle.  Levi  strikes  a  middle  course,  and  holds 
that  some  human  beings  are  under  a  general  pro- 
vidence, others  under  a  special,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  special  providence  meted  out  to  any 
individual  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  scale  in 
creation  which  he  has  reached — i.e.,  to  the  degree 
of  nearness  to  the  active  intellect  attained  by  him. 
The  solicitude  of  this  special  providence,  appreci- 
ated only  by  beings  of  the  highest  perfection,  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  warning  to  avoid  evil  inliuences 
emanating  from  the  celestial  bodies,  all  of  which 
are  regulated  by  eternal  laws  known  to  the 
Deity. 

These  philosophical  and  metaphysical  doctrines 
are  found  again  in  Levi's  commentaries  on  various 
books  of  the  Bible,  written  between  the  years  1326 
and  1338 — notably  in  those  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Former  Prophets — and  they  have  even  been 
excerpted  and  published  in  separate  form  under 
the  title  of  TO'dllyuth  (Kiva  di  Trenta,  1550-64). 
In  addition  to  these  he  wrote  comments  on  Job, 
Daniel,  Proverbs,  Canticles,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Ruth,  Levi's  explanations  are  quite  con- 
sciously two-faced.  He  is  perfectly  well  aware  of 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  text,  which  he  explains 
with  lucidity  and  clearness,  following  in  many 
cases  Ibn  Ezra;  even  miracles,  e.g.,  he  explains  in 
a  natural  sense.  But  behind  this  literal  meaning 
he  sees  a  philosophical  and  historic  sense,  which 
he  deduces  out  of  the  text  with  great  skill.  He 
also  finds  his  scientihc  principles  rooted  in  the 
Bible — on  the  theory  that  all  knowledge  is  one, 
the  separate  parts  of  which  cannot  contradict  each 
other. 

This  philosophic  bent  of  mind  is  likewise  seen  in 
his  works  on  pure  science.  He  believed  himself  to 
be  an  absolute  rationalist,  and  held  that  no  prob- 
lem was  insoluble  to  man.  He  even  dared  to  ex- 
plain geometric  axioms.  His  work  on  arithmetic 
(Ma'dseh  IfGshibh)  dillers  from  that  of  Ibn  Ezra, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  dogmatic  and  mechanical, 
in  that  it  attempts  to  build  up  a  theoretic  system 
founded  upon  an  algebra,ic  ba-sis  taken  from  the 
elements  of  Euclid.  The  same  .'■pirit  Ls  shown  in 
his  tract  dc  ^'umeiis  harmo7iici^,  dealing  with  a 

Suestion  in  algebra  put  to  him  by  Philip  of  Vitry, 
iishop  of  Meaux.  Levi  was  also  one  of  the  first 
writers  in  Europe  to  study  trigonometry,  and  he 
worked  out  a  commentary  on  the  first  five  books 
of  Euclid. 
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His  views  on  astronomy  are,  of  course,  the  in- 
tegral part  of  his  generjil  system  of  philosophy, 
and  are  largely  contained  in  the  fifth  section  of 
his  Milhdmotk.  Here  again  he  shows  his  free- 
dom of  judgment.  He  is  not  afraid  to  criticize 
both  Alpetragius  (al-Bitruji)  and  Ptolemy.  He 
takes  into  consideration  a  system  akin  to  that  of 
Copernicus,  but  only  to  reject  it  as  quite  impos- 
sible. According  to  Levi,  the  various  movements 
of  a  star  depend  upon  more  than  one  sphere,  so 
that  the  number  of  the  heaven-circles  equals  the 
number  of  all  these  movements.  Each  planet  also 
belongs  to  several  spheres — which  accounts  for  the 
complicated  courses  of  the  stars.  Yet  he  is  not 
satisfied  T\-ith  so  simple  a  statement,  the  current 
mysticism  of  his  day  leading  him  to  seek  a  deeper 
meaning  in  these  movements.  The  object  of  the 
stars,  he  says,  is  to  exercise  an  influence  here  on 
earth  in  order  to  make  good  the  evident  incom- 
pleteness of  earthly  things.  This  influence,  how- 
ever, is  not  plenary ;  man's  freedom  of  will  can 
break  through  the  causal  nexus  of  the  domin- 
ance of  stars,  and  the  higher  a  man  ascends  in  the 
scale  of  humanity  the  greater  is  his  power  to 
overcome  this  influence.  Levi  is  thus  a  firm 
believer  in  astrology,  the  existence  of  which,  he 
says,  'no  one  can  doubt.'  The  light  of  the  sun 
warms  the  earth  because  there  is  some  secret  con- 
nexion between  the  sun  and  the  element  of  fire 
which  is  not  possessed  by  the  other  heavenly 
lights. 

3.  AppreciatiorL — Levi's  method  is,  in  aU  cases, 
first  to  -state  the  opinions  of  his  predeces.>ors,  to 
criticize  these  opinions,  and  then  to  state  his  own 
view.  It  is  significant  that  the  first  work  that 
he  WTote  was  one  on  logic,  in  which  he  reviews 
Averroes'  interpretation  of  the  Analytics  of  Aris- 
totle. His  general  position  can  be  stated  best  in 
his  own  words : 

'  If  thought  carried  as  to  a  conclusion  which  does  not  seem 

to  result  rrom  the  simple  wording  of  Holy  Writ,  we  would  still 
have  no  scruple  to  speak  the  truth  ;  for  to  do  this  would  not  run 
counter  to  Biblical  ethics,  which  cannot  ask  us  to  believe  that 
which  is  faJse.' 

He  must  not  in  any  way  be  considered  as  a  sceptic  ; 
he  found  means  to  harmonize  the  truth,  as  he  saw 
it,  with  received  tradition.  Nor  did  he  in  any  way 
care  for  the  applaiLse  of  the  multitude,  though  he 
did  believe  that  some  subjects  were  not  fit  for  dis- 
cussion.    Indeed,  he  says  on  one  occasion  : 

'  By  God,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  hide  his  words 
from  the  crowd,  in  order  to  be  understood  only  of  the  few,  and 
to  do  no  harm  to  others.' 

In  view  of  this,  it  seems  impossible  to  hold,  as  some 
have  done,  including  Curtze,  Cantor,  and  Giinther, 
that,  verjr  late  in  life,  Levi  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity.  The  basis  for  this  view  Is  found  in 
some  expressions  in  the  dedication  (in  1342  to  Pope 
Clement  vi.)  of  the  Latin  translation  of  a  part 
of  the  chapters  on  astronomy  contained  in  his  3Iil- 
hdmdth.  But  there  was  no  need  to  adopt  such  a 
course  in  Avignon,  where  the  Jews  were  treated 
by  the  popes  with  conspicuous  kindness.  All  Levi's 
writings  exhibit  a  strong  Jewish  feeling,  and  none 
of  his  literary  and  philosophic  opponents  mentions 
the  charge.  Carlebach  suggests  rightly  that  this 
dedication  must  have  been  composed  for  him  by 
some  one  else,  who  wrote  what  he  pleased,  as  Levi 
was  unacquainted  with  Latin. 

Lttera Trail. — M.  Seligsohn  and  I.  Brqyd^  in  JE  viiL  26  ff. ; 
M.  Joel,  Levi  ben  G'/nrm  ah  Reiiffiryniphi/.osoph,  Brealaa,  1802  ; 
Joseph  Carlebach,  Le^ri.  ben  Gemcm.  ah  Mathematiker,  Berlin, 
1910 ;  I.  Weil,  PhUoiyphiereUr^eiae  de  lAvi-Btn-Genan,  Parish 
laeS;  M.  Steinschneider,  HebraUche  (fhergetzungen,  Berlin' 
18S3,  p.  27;  A.  Neubauer,  Leg  ilcri-vains  }uififrani;aU,  ed. 
E.  Eenan,  Paris,  1S93,  p.  240  ;  S.  Munk,  Melanges  de  philosophie 
rtive  et  arabe,  do.  1357-59,  p.  438  ;  Gerson  Lang-e,  Se/erMaami 
Choscheb :  die  Praxis  dea  Reehnen.  .  .  .  des  Levi  ben  Gersehmn, 
Frankfort,  1909. 
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LIBERALJUDAISM.—Thechangesin  thought 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  18th  cent,  and  so 
powerfully  aflected  the  course  of  the  19th  did  not 
pass  without  influencing  Judaism.  Moreover,  the 
external  barriers  between  the  Jews  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  bi'oken  down  by  tlie  changes  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  problem  arose  as  to  the  harmonization  of  the 
new  social  life  with  the  old  religious  institutions. 
These  two  causes,  the  intellectual  and  the  social, 
have  not  always  had  the  same  relative  importance ; 
sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  has  pre- 
dominated. But  they  have  not  been  isolated, 
because  the  two  are  essentially  related.  The  social 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  Jews  were  bound  up 
with  the  modification  of  the  European  intellectual 
outlook.  Those  who  have  led  the  liberal  Jewish 
cause  have  mostly  been  the  intellectually  and 
socially  '  emancipated ' — those,  in  short,  who  have 
most  deeply  felt  the  consequences  of  the  altered 
attitude  of  men  in  general  towards  the  problems  of 
thought  and  of  intercourse. 

There  has  been  nothing  in  the  nature  of  schism, 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  there  has  been  no  estab- 
lished synagogue  (see  Heresy  [Jewish]),  and,  on 
the  other,  the  leaders  of  the  new  movements  have 
invariably  been  animated  vnXh  a  strong  loyalty  to 
the  common  cause  of  Judaism.  But  from  time  to 
time  these  new  movements  have  been  distinctly 
marked  oS"  from  the  older  .Judaism  by  less  reliance 
on  tradition.  The  earlier  Reform  in  Judaism  was 
an  attempt  to  re-state  Judaism  in  the  light  of  the 
new  Jewish  learning,  which  did  so  much  to  promote 
the  '  higher  criticism '  of  the  Talmud.  It  was  seen 
that  the  Rabbinic  Codes  were  the  result  of  growth, 
that  they  had  a  history  which,  while  it  made  them 
more  interesting  as  expressions  of  the  progressive 
life  of  Jewry,  necessarily  undermined  their  au- 
thority as  unalterable  norms.  The  older  Rabbinic 
Judaism  had  made  far  fewer  claims  to  the  per- 
manent validity  of  traditional  forms  than  did  the 
conservative  Judaism  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  ISth 
centuries.  In  the  Jewish  life  of  the  18th  cent, 
there  were  many  customs — ritualistic  and  social — 
which,  in  the  light  of  historical  criticism,  were 
seen  to  be  of  very  various  date  and  significance. 
Reform,  accepting  this  criticism,  busied  itself  with 
the  valuation  of  traditions,  establishing  or  accept- 
ing the  validity  of  some  and  not  of  all.  JNIore  and 
more,  too,  the  conception  became  firmly  formed — 
though  there  are  at  the  present  day  some  '  liberals ' 
who  are  also  '  Zionists ' — that  the  Jews  were  not  a 
nation  but  a  religious  community,  and  that,  while 
the  maintenance  of  the  synagogue  as  an  inde- 
pendent organization  was  absolutely  essential  for 
the  vitality  and  continued  existence  of  Judaism, 
yet  it  was  imperative  to  find  as  a  basis  for  the 
maintenance  of  independence  other  means  than  the 
retention  of  separative  customs. 

The  course  of  Reform  in  Judaism  thus  became  in 
part  a  matter  of  detail.  Some  of  these  details  were 
of  small  significance,  such  as  the  question  whether 
to  pray  with  covered  or  uncovered  heads.  But 
others  were  of  greater  importance.  One  of  these 
was  the  position  of  women.  Woman  always 
occupied  a  high  position  in  Jewish  esteem  (see 
I.  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
London,  18G6,  ch.  v.).  But  the  Reform  movement 
tended  to  express  this  esteem  of  woman  by  admitting 
her  more  f  uUy  to  congregational  equality  with  men. 
Another  detail  was  the  question  of  language.  The 
first  effective  Reform  movement  occuired  in  Ger- 
many ;  Moses  Mendelssohn — who,  however,  belongs 
to  the  history  of  RefoiTn  only  in  a  special  sense — 
wrote  three  sermons  in  German  in  1757  on  the 
occasion  of  the  victories  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Vernacular  sermons  had  been  in  regular  vognie  much 
earlier  (L.  Zxxnz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der 
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Juden-,  Berlin,  1892,  pp.  424-496).  But,  in  the 
centuries  preceding  tlie  ajje  of  Reform,  sermons 
were  rare  in  synajcogues,  being  usual  only  twice 
a  year,  and  then  the  language  employed  by  the 
preacher  was  either  .some  form  of  Hebrew  or  a 
dialect,  such  as  Yiddish.  The  establishment  of 
regular  sermons  in  the  pure  vernacular  and  tiie 
fuller  organization  of  religious  education  for  the 
young,  especially  as  regards  girls,  are  among  the 
most  important  changes  which  the  modem  con- 
servative synagogue  owes  to  the  liberals.  Again, 
the  introduction  of  the  organ  and  the  eiuplojment 
of  vernacular  prayers  and  hymns  were  further  stages 
in  the  Ileform  movement  (1810),  which,  on  the 
whole,  sought  to  '  sestheticize,'  or,  as  some  have  in- 
eptly expressed  it,  to  'de-orientalize,'  the  synagogue 
services. 

But  there  was  a  deeper  principle  at  work,  and, 
as  time  went  on,  the  Reform  movement,  attaching 
itself  to  such  views  as  that  of  Maimonides  that  the 
Pentateuchal  sacrificial  system  was  a  concession  to 
the  weakness  of  early  Israel,  sought  to  remove  the 
liturgical  prayers  for  the  restoration  of  the  sacri- 
fices and  also  for  the  physical  resurrection  and 
return  to  Palestine,  without,  however,  surrendering 
the  belief  in  immortality  and  in  the  ilessianic  Age. 
Liberal  Judaism  has  always  tended  to  a  firm  grasp 
of  Messianism,  in  the  form  of  a  belief  in  the  per- 
fectibility of  human  nature,  of  a  steady  advance 
towards  that  end,  and  of  the  ultimate  conversion 
of  the  world  to  monotheism,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  universal  Kingdom  of  God. 

Much  anxiety  was  presented  by  the  Saturday 
Sabbath,  and  since  the  beginnings  of  Reform  the 
problem  has  gro^^^l  in  difficulty.  Economic  pres- 
sure among  the  working  and  professional  classes, 
as  well  as  laxity  and  assimilation  among  the 
more  wealthy  and  leisured  circles,  has  led  to  a 
weakening  of  the  seventh  day  sabbatical  rule 
among  conservatives  as  well  as  among  liberals. 
No  real  solution  has  been  found,  for,  while  Sunday 
services  have  been  established  in  some  liberal 
Jewish  congregations  of  Germany  and  America, 
there  has  been  very  little  desire  or  attempt  to 
transfer  the  Sabbath  from  Saturdaj'  to  Sunday. 

Reform  in  Judaism  entered  on  a  new  and  more 
fertile  phase  \inder  the  inspiration  of  Abraham 
Geiger  (1810-74).  He  was  one  of  the  leading  re- 
presentatives of  the  new  learning — of  the  '  science ' 
of  Judaism,  to  use  the  phrase  often  applied  to  it. 
His  writings  were  of  great  significance ;  indeed, 
his  Urschrift  (Breslau,  1857)  is  a  work  which  is 
becoming  juore  and  more  appreciated  as  a  contri- 
bution to  Biblical  and  historical  criticism.  But, 
though  Geiger  was  possessed  of  a  '  historical 
temper' — to  use  E.  G.  Hirscli's  phrase — he  did  not, 
as  the  '  Breslau '  school  of  Jewish  thought  tended 
to  do,  separate  his  criticism  from  his  creed.  Just 
because  he  conceived  of  Judaism  not  as  a  given 
quantity  but  as  a  process  {JE  v.  586),  Geiger  recog- 
nized tiie  necessity  of  making  that  process  har- 
monious. His  whole  struggle  for  Reform  was  based 
on  his  sense  that  thought  and  religion  must  be 
syncretized,  not  put  into  separate  compartments. 
Some  very  sincere  and  very  great  Jews  of  the 
Breslau  School  were  able  to  discriminate  between 
intellectual  and  practical  freedom,  but  Geiger  could 
not  arrive  at  critical  results  in  his  study  and  go  on 
with  religious  conformity  as  though  nothing  had 
happened  to  compromise  the  sanctions  on  which 
conformity  was  based.  The  same  attitude  towards 
sanctions  and  their  influence  on  life  is  at  the  root 
of  the  liberal  Judaism  of  our  own  time. 

Parallel  with  this  was  the  conviction  among 
certain  Reformers  that  it  was  necessary  to  retura 
to  the  Bible  in  order  to  purge  Judaism  from 
Rabbinism.  This  tendency  was  shown  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  French  Sanhedrin,  summoned  by 


Napoleon  in  I8<J6.  So,  too,  when  ihe  first  Reform 
I  sj'nagogue  was  opened  in  England  (1842),  the 
j  authority  of  the  '  Oral  Law '  was  repudiated,  while, 
as  I>.  \V.  Marks,  the  minister  of  the  new  congre- 
gation, put  it,  in  hi**  sermon  published  on  the 
occasion,  '  for  Israelites  there  is  but  one  immut- 
able law,  the  sacred  volume  of  the  scriptures, 
commanded  by  God  to  be  written  down  for  the 
unerring  guidance  of  his  peo]>le  nntU  the  end  of 
time.'  Similarly,  Isaac  >l.  n  ise  (1819-19('<M,  the 
great  organizer  of  Jewish  Reform  in  the  L'nited 
States  of  America,  and  the  founder  of  the  famoua 
Hebrew  Union  College  of  Cincinnati,  strenuously 
maintained  the  older  view  of  BiMical  iu>piration  ; 
to  the  end  of  his  life  he  upheld  ihe  Moj>aic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch,  as  in  hb  Pronaos  to  Holy 
Writ  (Cincinnati,  1891).  But  this  easy  discrimi- 
nation between  '  Mosaism  '  and  '  Rabbinism '  was 
not  tenable  when  the  newer  Biblical  criticism 
afiected  the  s\'nagogue.  Geiger  had  been  a  '  higher 
critic'  not  only  of  liabbinism  but  also  of  Mosaism. 
Similarly,  Zunz  (1794-I8S6)  was  not  only  a  pioneer 
in  the  criticism  of  the  Midrash  ;  he  was  also  a 
leader  in  the  criticism  of  the  Biblical  text  which 
the  Midrash  expounded.  For  some  time,  however, 
a  half-way  house  was  built  by  those  who,  while 
firmly  holding  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  denied 
the  authority  of  tradition.  But  the  house  con- 
structed ■«'ith  so  much  care  proved  an  ephemeral 
lodging  for  the  new  Judaism.  And  this  for  two 
reasons.  Whereas  the  older  confident  view  as  to 
Biblical  authority  was  undermined,  the  newer 
repudiation  of  tradition  was  equally  felt  to  be  ill- 
founded.  Mystical  theories,  not  always  consciously 
recognized  as  mystical,  have  invaded  all  forms  of 
religion,  and  Judaism  at  present  is  much  infected 
by  mystical  conceptions.  Liberal  Jndai?m,  feeling 
itself  bound  to  assert  that  not  all  the  Bible  is  oi 
God,  became  equallj-  assured  that  not  all  tha 
tradition  is  of  man.  It  believes  in  a  spiritual  con- 
tinuity of  the  ages,  and  regards  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  revelation  as  a  spiritual  experience,  which 
links  together  all  generations  of  Jews,  including 
the  present  generation.  It  is  not,  however,  neces- 
sary to  insist  on  this  way  of  describing  what  has 
happened.  It  can  be  expressed  rationally  by  the 
assertion  that  criticism  has  tended  to  prove  that, 
just  as  documents  grew  up  from  traditions,  so 
traditions  may  have  the  validity  of  documents. 
Hence  it  is  becoming  usual  now  to  speak  of 
'  liberal  Judaism,'  whereas  in  former  generations 
the  favoured  term  was  '  Reform  Judaism.'  Liberal 
Judaism  in  a  real  sense  bases  itself  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  a 
direct  resumption  of  the  prophetical  Judaism.  But 
it  regards  the  Talmud  as  often  a  real  advance  in 
religious  and  ethical  teaching,  and  therefore  has 
the  warmest  aflection  for  the  Talmud  as  the  ex- 
pression of  certain  important  aspects  of  the  Jewish 
genius.  Thus  liberal  Judaism,  though  necessarily 
denA^ing  the  validity  of  any  book  whatever  as  a 
final  authority  in  religion,  is  strongly  placed  by  its 
very  power  of  eclecticism.  It  has  not  yet  formu- 
lated a  precise  theory  as  to  its  relation  to  the  idea 
of  Law.  But  it  is  coming  to  accept  the  theory  of 
progressive  revelation  in  a  manner  which  must 
eventually  become  interpretable  in  objective,  com- 
munal, and  therefore  more  or  less  legalistic, 
terms. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  more  fully  the  tenets 
of  liberal  Judaism,  because  in  most  fundamental 
principles  it  is  at  one  with  conservative  opinion. 
Liberal  Judaism  shares  the  belief  in  the  absolute 
unity  of  Gk)d,  in  the  revelation  of  God  to  man,  in 
human  responsibility,  in  immortality,  in  the  call 
of  Israel  to  teach  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God, 
in  the  pragmatic  sutficiency  of  righteousness  for 
salvation  to  all  men  despite  dilferences  of  creed, 
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and  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right  throughout 
the  Avorkl.  Liberal  Judaism,  however,  more  con- 
sciously upholds  the  universalistic  character  of  the 
religion,  and  lays  more  stress  on  the  fundamental 
principles  than  on  their  expression  in  ceremony 
and  institution.  It  allies  itself  specifically  to  the 
teaching,  or  rather  to  the  spirit,  of  the  Hebrew 
propliets,  who  made  their  ajapeal  to  the  great  truths 
of  religion  and  morality,  and  who  held  that  these 
truths  can  be  brought  to  bear  directly  on  the  life 
of  humanity.  But  liberal  Judaism  maintains,  as 
strongly  as  does  the  older  Judaism,  that  spirit  and 
letter,  prophet  and  priest,  are  not  antithetic. 
Hence,  although  some  individual  liberal  Jews  are 
now  expressing  appreciation  of  parts  of  the  NT, 
liberal  Judaism  does  not  acquiesce  in  any  general 
condemnation  of  Pharisaism  apart  from  the  abuses 
to  which  every  organized  system  is  liable.  On  its 
part,  while  reducing  considerably  the  number  and 
details  of  ceremonial  observances,  and  while  leav- 
ing even  such  important  ritual  as  the  dietary  laws 
a  matter  for  individual  choice,  liberal  Judaism 
accepts  and  maintains  the  idea  of  ceremony  as 
valuable  for  enforcing  the  religious  life  in  the 
synagogue  and  for  sanctifying  the  home.  Hence 
the  Sabbath,  and  great  festivals,  and  a  number  of 
other  public  and  family  rites  are  lovingly  retained. 
The  very  fact  that  this  can  be  done  without  the 
ritual  precision  marking  the  observance  of  the 
same  rites  in  the  older  Judaism  is  tending  to  revive 
many  beautiful  customs,  full  of  significance  for  the 
historical  continuity  of  religious  experience,  and 
possessed  of  spiritual  value,  which  modern  con- 
ditions of  life  were  weakening  or  destroying.  It 
may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  liberal  Judaism 
applies  to  ceremonies  the  test  of  present  values. 
It  believes  in  the  retention  of  whatever  of  the  past 
has  vital  value  in  the  present  or  promises  a  renewal 
of  value  in  the  future. 

Literature. — D.  Philipson,  The  Reform  Movement  in  Juda- 
ism, New  York,  1907  (a  complete  history  of  the  movement  with 
many  quotations,  and  full  references  to  the  earlier  literature 
on  the  subject);  C.  G.  Montefiore,  LiberalJudaimn,  London, 
1903,  Outlines  of  Liberal  Judaism,  do.  1912 ;  Richtlinien  zu 
einem  ProgrammfUr  das  liberale  Judentum,  Frankfort,  1912 
(an  important  series  of  declarations  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
liberal  revival  in  Germany  now  in  progress) ;  volumes  of  the 
annual  Vear  Books  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  (the  meeting  in  Detroit  in  1014  was  the  25th  of  the 
series) ;  Jewish  Addresses,  London,  1904,  and  other  publications 
of  the  Jewish  Religious  Union,  London. 

I.  Abrahams. 

LIBERTARIANISM  AND  NECESSITA- 
RIANISM.—I.  The  controversy  and  its 
METHODOLOGY.  —  Libertarianism  ^  is  misrepre- 
sented by  necessitarians  ;  necessitarianism  is  mis- 
understood by  libertarians.  So  Ave  find  it  urged 
by  Avriters  on  either  side  of  this  discussion,  and 
even  a  moderate  acquaintance  Avith  the  relevant 
literature  substantiates  both  these  charges.  This 
is  not  due  to  Avilfulness,  but  arises  partly  from  the 
ambiguity  of  language  Avhich  is  unequal  to  the 
subtlety  of  nature,  though  mainly,  as  Ave  shall  see, 
from  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  problem  itself. 

'  Both  parties  commit  themselves  to  a  confusion  which  arises 
from  language,  and  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  language  is  not 
meant  to  convey  all  the  delicate  shades  of  inner  states '  (Bergson, 
Time  and  Free  Will,  p.  160).  '  Facts  must  be  described  in  some 
way  and  therefore  words  must  be  used,'  as  B.  Jowett  re- 
minds us  (Interpretation  of  Scripture  and,  other  Essays,  London 
Library  Series,  n.d.,  p.  52G),  but  'always  in  philosophy  with 
a  latent  consciousness  of  their  inadequacy  and  imperfection.' 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  analyze  terms  like 
I  cause,'  '  motive,'  '  character,'  Avhich  play  such  an 
important  role  in  this  discussion  ;  for  Ave  must 
make  sure  that  the  question  is  not  a  logomachy, 
but  a  real  one. 

Thus  the  term  *  causality  '  is  alloAved  by  custom, 
•  the  arlnter  of  language,'  to  embrace  many  mean- 
ings.    The  scientist  means   by  it  uniformity   of 

1  The  term,  according  to  Thomas  Reid,  was  Introduced  into 
hpilosophy  by  Alexander  Crombie  (1700-1842). 


sequence,  and  ol)jects  to  any  other  meaning.  Noav 
it  is  clear  that,  if  this  is  a  full  account  of  causation, 
libertarianism  in  any  sense  is  meaningless.  For  to 
seek  the  cause  of  a  moral  action  in  the  past  is  to 
desert  the  moral  standpoint,  and  is  vetoed  by  the 
moral  consciousness.  Moreover,  causality  as  uni- 
form sequence  seems  to  be  full  of  contradictions. 
There  are  uniform  sequences  Avhich  are  not  causally 
connected,  as  the  conjunction  of  night  and  day. 
Again,  uniform  sequence  lands  us  in  an  infinite 
regress.  The  intellect  Avhich  meant  to  satisfy 
itself  by  going  one  step  back  is  urged  to  go  back 
for  ever.  When  Ave  come  to  man,  hoAvcA'er,  Ave 
find,  or  seem  to  find,  a  '  cause'  Avhich  is  intelligible 
in  itself.  We  knoAV  lohy  we  act  in  some  cases  ;  it 
is  because  Ave  have  purposes  Avhich  Ave  wish  to 
realize,  ideals  by  Avhich  Ave  guide  our  actions.  It 
may  not  be  possible  to  explain  koto  we  act,  because 
activity  is  an  ultimate  element  in  our  experience, 
just  as  Ave  cannot  say  hoAv  Ave  think,  but  cogito 
ergo  sum.  Man,  then,  appears  to  himself  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  OAvn  movements  ;  here  the  cause  is 
immanent  and  efficient.  And  he  guides  himself 
by  ideas ;  here  the  cause  is  final.  At  first  men 
applied  '  cause  '  in  this  full  sense  to  the  Avorld  of 
nature,  as  Ave  still  do  in  ordinary  speech. 

'  Savages  wherever  they  see  motion  which  they  cannot 
account  for  there  they  suppose  a  soul '  (G.  T.  F.  Raynal,  quoted 
by  T.  Reid,  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,  a  vols., 
London,  1S22,  iii.  209). 

As  time  Avent  on,  this  rich  vieAV  of  causality  as 
applied  to  nature  became  eviscerated.  Final  causes 
Avere  fruitless,  efficient  cause  Avas  useless,  the  regu- 
larity of  sequences  sufficed.  No  one  can  deny  that 
this  was  a  gain,  that  superstition  and  magic  thus 
received  a  death-bloAV,  and  that  nature  Avas  ex- 
amined Avith  greater  impartiality  and  roAvarded 
the  patient  student.  It  is,  hoAvever,  questionable 
Avhether  this  vieAV  is  rightlj^  termed  causality  at 
all,  for  Avhat  is  it  but  an  attempt  to  understand 
a  change  Avithout  beginning  or  end,  an  attempt 
Avhich  succeeds  only  because  it  has  the  instinct  to 
stop  someAvhere  and  to  take  just  as  much  of  the 
change  as  it  pleases  ?  A  change,  hoAvever,  can 
never  explain  itself,  and  it  certainly  cannot  explain 
the  subject  Avho  is  conscious  of  it  or  the  moral 
agent  Avho  thinks — rightly  or  Avrongly — that  he 
can  direct  it  in  accordance  Avith  his  aims.  In 
discussing  freedom  Ave  must  ask  Avhich  vieAV  of 
causation  is  the  most  satisfactory.  It  Avill  not  do 
to  foreclose  the  question  off-hand  by  a  bigoted 
adherence  to  uniformity  of  sequence  as  alone  pos- 
sible or  exhaustive.  If  Ave  remember  this  looseness 
in  the  use  of  the  term  '  cause,'  aa'o  are  saved  from 
initial  confusion  and  from  the  arrogance  of  gratui- 
tous assumptions.  To  say  that  a  human  action  is 
'  caused '  does  not  in  any  A\'ay  inform  us  as  to  the 
kind  of  causation  implied.  The  rashest  libertarian 
may  use  the  term  Avithout  committing  himself  to 
determinism. 

'  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  not  the  cause  of  life  in  the 
same  sense  that  a  blow  with  the  hammer  may  be  the  cause  of 
death,  nor  is  virtue  the  cause  of  happiness  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  the  cause  of  life. 
Everywhere  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  creation  from  me- 
chanics to  chemistry,  from  chemistry  to  physiology  and  human 
action,  the  relative  notion  is  more  difficult  and  subtle,  the  cause 
becoming  inextricably  involved  with  the  ellect  and  the  effect 
with  the  cause,  ever.y  means  being  an  end  and  every  end  a 
means.  Hence  no  one  who  examines  our  ideas  of  cause  and 
effect  will  believe  that  they  impose  any  limit  on  the  will.  They 
are  an  imperfect  mode  in  which  the  mind  imagines  the  sequence 
of  natural  or  moral  actions ;  being  no  generalization  from 
experience  but  a  play  of  words  only.  The  chain  which  we  are 
weaving  is  loose,  and  when  shaken  will  drop  off.  External 
circumstances  are  not  the  cause  of  which  the  will  is  the  effect, 
neither  is  the  will  the  cause  of  which  circumstances  are  the 
effect.  But  the  jihenomenon  intended  to  be  described  by  the 
words  "cause  and  effect"  is  itself  the  will  Avhose  motions  are 
analysed  in  language  borrowed  from  physical  nature '  (Jowett, 
op.  cit.  p.  526). 

Occam's  razor  ^  is  no  doubt  a  useful  instrument 
1  '  Entia  non  sunt  multiplicanda  praeter  necessitatem.' 
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for  certain  purposes,  but  it  can  be  al)usecl,  and  it 
is  abused  when  causality  is  shorn  till  nothing  is 
left  but  uniform  sequence. 

Further,  in  our  use  of  the  term  'motive,'  we 
ought  to  remember  that  motives  ilo  not  act  on  a 
person  as  forces  act  on  a  body.  While  it  is  true 
that  in  deliberation,  which  is  mainly  intellectual, 
we  have  something  meta|)horically  simihir  to  the 
placing  of  weights  in  a  balance,  yet  this  is  a  meta- 

Shorical  resemblance  only,  and  in  real  action  the 
ecisive  elements  are  preference  and  value,  and 
these  emerge  from  the  living  i«er.-on  himself. 
Motives  are  movements  of  the  subject  as  well  as 
movements  on  the  subject.  The  subject  acts  on 
its  own  attections. 

'  We  must  reject  also  the  idea  that  our  motives  are  fixed  and 
given  quantities  which  operate  within  the  soul  like  wei-jhts  on 
a  pair  of  scales,  thus  eUecting  a  decision.  Must  all  conduct 
result  from  ^dven  motives — cannot  new  motives  arise  from  inner 
transformations  of  life  ?  And,  moreover,  must  not  the  soul  con- 
tinuallj'  assign  fresh  values  to  the  motives?'  (Eucken,  Main 
Cu)Tents  of  Modern  'Thought,  p.  439,  footnote). 

If  moral  activity  is  real,  then  we  cannot  speak  as 
if  a  decision  was  a  resultant  compounded  of  many 
different  forces  acting  on  one  centre ;  we  find 
rather  that  one  course  of  action  is  preferred  by  a 
person  and  acted  on.  The  rejectetl  proposals  do 
not  enter  into  the  action  as  in  tlie  case  of  mechani- 
cal resultants.  In  fact  they  may  even  strengthen 
the  preferred  activity — by  rousing  the  subject  to 
greater  ellbrt.  It  is  often  said  that  the  strongest 
motive  always  prevails,  but,  if  this  means  that 
the  motive  Avhicli  prevails  is  always  strongest,  we 
have  an  identical,  and  so  a  useless,  proposition. 
If  it  means,  as  most  ordinary  people  take  it  to 
mean,  that  our  reason  always  obeys  our  passions, 
that,  in  Bentham's  phrase,  '  nature  has  placed  man 
under  the  empire  of  pleasure  and  pain  '  (Principles 
of  Morals  and  Legislation,  London,  1789,  ch.  i.), 
then  it  is  not  true.  While  men  act  largely  from 
passion,  they  need  not  do  so  ;  and,  indeed,  to  most 
people,  as  Lecky  points  out,  '  the  reality  of  all 
moral  freedom  ultimately  depends  '  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  our  will  and  our  desires,  on  what 
Reid  in  his  able  discussion  on  this  point  calls  our 
animal  and  our  rational  natures  (W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
Eur.  3Ioral^,  London,  1888,  ii.  123  ;  Keid,  Essays, 
iv.  ch.  4).  It  is  just  because  a  mechanical  view  of 
motives  is  tacitly  assumed  as  true  that  so  much 
confusion  arises.  J.  S.  Mill  failed  to  distinguish 
properly  betAveen  desire  and  will  for  this  reason 
(see  A.  C.  Pigou,  The  Problem  of  Theism,  London, 
1908,  p.  79)  ;  and,  when  T.  H.  Green  says:  'but 
he  being  what  he  is,  and  the  circumstances  being 
what  they  are  at  any  particular  conjuncture,  the 
determination  of  the  will  is  already  given,  just  as 
an  effect  is  given  in  the  sum  of  its  conditions ' 
(Works,  London,  1906,  ii.  318;  cf.  Prolegomena, 
Oxford,  1883,  p.  126),  we  feel  that  in  the  last  clause 
he  has  given  up  his  own  standpoint  and  descended 
into  another  genus  of  thought.  No  one  has  done 
more  to  explain  the  real  nature  of  motives  than 
Green,  and  perhaps  this  is  an  unfortunate  lapsus. 
Libertarians  have  probably  fastened  on  this  and 
the  corresponding  sentence  in  the  Prolegomena 
with  too  great  avidity.  Green  not  only  recognized, 
but  enforced  and  carried  through  all  his  moral 
reasonings,  the  diflerence  between  motives  and  the 
solicitations  of  desire.  While  we  admit,  then, 
that  moral  action  depends  on  motives,  we  do  not 
by  this  admission  decide  the  question  of  freedom 
either  one  way  or  another.  We  have  still  to  ask 
what  the  nature  of  this  relation  is. 

Again,  no  term  is  more  abused  in  this  discussion 
than  '  character '  (see  Eucken,  op.xif.  p.  422  tt.,  and 
art.  Character,  vol.  iii.  p.  3G4f.,  for  the  various 
meanings  of  this  term).  While  the  determinist 
tends  to  look  on  'character'  as  fixed  at  each  stage, 
its  growth  depending  on  the  interaction  between 


it  and  circumstances  also  fixed,  the  indeterminist 
sometimes  speaks  of  the  will  as  acting  indepen- 
dently of  the  character  ;  and  so  in  the  former  case 
we  have  character  explained  as  mechanical,  and 
actions  looked  on  without  regard  to  any  real 
activity  of  the  subject,  while  in  the  latter  case  we 
iiave  a  subject  witii  no  content.  But,  in  reality, 
what  we  have  is  a  subject  possessing  a  character 
which  has  to  be  conserved  or  bettered  in  the  midst 
of  circumstances.  We  have  a  subject  conditioned 
by  its  object  but  relatively  independent  of  it.  This 
'character'  is  not  fixed  at  any  point,  nor  are  these 
circumstances  unalterable.  Circumstances  and 
character  are  not  indill'erent  to  the  subject,  nor 
does  the  subject  act  otherwise  than  through  them. 
But,  if  the  subject  could  not  act  teleologically  on 
them  and  through  them,  there  would  bo  no  moral 
life  at  all.  There  is  a  seeming  paradox  in  all  self- 
control  or  self-denial,  as  Plato  saw,  but  it  is  a 
paradox  explicable  onlj-  on  the  ground  that  person- 
ality is  a  potential  infinite  under  self-imposed 
moral  government. 

If  'character'  be  used  in  a  sense  which  gives  no 
future  to  man,  which  forgets  that  man  does  not 
grow  simply  as  a  plant  grows,  but  that  he  draws 
on  the  future  also  for  his  spiritual  sustenance, 
then  Martineau  and  others  are  justified  in  draw- 
ing some  distinction  between  the  '  self '  and  the 
'  character.'  In  fact,  some  such  distinction  is  used 
in  every  philosophical  system  which  recognizes 
that  man  can  obey  ideals  and  an  'ought'  which 
is  higher  than  'is.' 

'  With  reirard  to  moral  laws,  experience  is  (unfortunatelj ) 
the  mother  of  pretence,  and  it  is  in  the  hiphest  degree  repre- 
hensible to  allow  laws  relating  to  what  I  ought  to  do  to  be 
determined  or  limited  bv  what  is  done'  (Kant,  Works,  ed.  G. 
Hartenstein,  Leipzig,  1867-68,  iii.  20). 

In  regard  even  to  the  past  there  is  a  very  true 
sense  in  which  a  spiritual  being  like  man  can  be 
said  to  create  it.  He  selects  from  it,  and  reacts 
upon  it.  If  the  self  is  treated  as  fixed,  i.e.  if  its 
future  determinations  are  calculable,  if  any  dubiety 
on  tliis  head  is  held  to  be  owing  to  our  imperfect 
knowledge,  then  we  are  unconsciously  falling  back 
on  a  biological  view  of  the  self.  This  may  be  done 
in  the  interests  of  our  ideal  freedom,  as  by  certain 
Hegelians  ;  but  there  is  the  danger  that  by  so 
doing  we  are  destroying  the  very  possibility  of  this 
ideal  freedom  itself.  In  discussing  the  question  of 
freedom,  the  phrase  'self-determination'  or  'deter- 
mination by  character'  may  be  used  in  a  way  that 
ignores  the  very  possibility  of  freedom.  We  do  not 
solve  the  question  by  the  phrase  '  self-determina- 
tion' or  'self-realization.'  We  need  to  examine 
what  this  self  is,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
determination. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  parties  is  deeper 
than  language,  that  it  is  inherent  in  the  problem 
itself.  The  question  of  freedom  is  biit  a  specific 
way  in  which  different  theories  of  life  conflict. 
The  controversy  is  like  a  combat  between  two 
representative  champions,  on  the  issue  of  which 
the  fate  of  armies  depends.  That  is  what  gives 
the  problem  its  perennial  interest  and  importance, 
and  makes  it  so  difficult  of  solution.  It  is  true,  as 
Eucken  points  out.  that  in  recent  times  more  than 
in  the  past  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  attempted 
through  an  analysis  of  exjjerience  (op.  cit.  p.  433), 
but  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  on  that  arena 
alone  ;  it  is  mainly  a  philosophical  and  theolo'dcal 
question.  The  wider  issues  emerge  sooner  or  later 
on  whatever  plane  we  attempt  a  solution.  Free- 
dom may  be  taken  as  the  touchstone  of  every  philo- 
sophical system.  To  explicate  a  theory  from  this 
standpoint  is  to  come  face  to  face  with  its  real 
implications. 

'  If  there  be  anvthing  obscure  and  diflicult  in  philosophy  we 
are  sure  to  find  it  in  that  part  which  treats  of  Elections  and 
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Liberty'  (W.  King,  Origin  of  Evil*,  Cambridge,  1758,  ch.  v. 
sect,  i.)- 

This  is  the  reason  why  in  actual  discussions  we 
find  the  battle  raging,  not  round  a  single  point, 
but  over  a  wide  area  of  consequences,  and  herein 
is  the  danger  that  we  may  attribute  to  thinkers 
consequences  which  they  repudiate,  because  we 
think  tliese  consequences  follow  from  admitted 
premisses.  We  can  accuse  men  of  bad  logic ;  we 
must  not  falsely  report  them. 

For  example,  necessitarianism  is  often  identified 
with  fatalism. 

'  It  is  supposed  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  Fate  which  forces 
people,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  to  commit  so  many  murders 
in  proportion  to  their  population,  or  forces  a  sober  person  to 
take  to  drink  because  his  grandfather  was  a  drunkard '  (Leslie 
Stephen,  Hobbes,  London,  I90i,  p.  157  f .). 

J.  S.  Mill  protested  against  this  identification, 
and  distinguished  between  his  own  view  and  such 
a  view  as  that  of  Robert  Owen,  according  to  whom 
our  characters  were  m.ade  for  us  and  not  in  any 
sense  by  us.  We  must  allow  the  distinction.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  start  with  the  conviction  that 
determinism  in  every  form  destroys  morality  and 
paralyzes  conduct.  Many  determinists,  even  of 
what  William  James  calls  the  '  hard '  school,  en- 
deavour to  show  that  morality  is  impossible  save 
on  their  theory.  Probably  the  ordinary  man  will 
always  associate  determinism  with  fatalism  ;  prob- 
ably his  instinctive  logic  is  right  in  so  doing ;  in 
discussion,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
them,  unless  the  force  of  argument  compels  us  to 
identify  them. 

Again,  the  libertarian  view  is  identified  with 
caprice,  with  a  liberty  of  equilibrium  according  to 
which  the  power  of  the  will  is  not  influenced  in  any 
way  by  education,  experience,  or  training.  The 
objections  to  this  view,  however,  are  so  many  and 
so  obvious,  and  have  been  so  often  pointed  out  by 
libertarians  themselves,  that  it  is  surely  frivolous 
on  the  part  of  determinists  to  attack  this  view 
of  liberty.  What  A.  S.  Pringle-Pattison  says  of 
J.  M,  E.  McTaggart  is  true  of  many  more. 

'He  attacks  a  "freedom  of  indeterraination"  for  which  I  do 
not  think  any  champion  would  enter  the  lists.  What  upholder 
of  freedom,  for  example,  would  accept  the  statement  that 
"according  to  the  indeterminist  theory  our  choice  between 
motives  is  not  determined  by  anything  at  all "  ? '  (Phil.  Radicals, 
London,  1907,  p.  205  f.). 

The  problem  will  not  be  solved,  but  rather  shelved, 
if  libertarianism  is  identified  with  an  exploded 
myth,  or  determinism  answered  by  the  story  of 
Buridan's  ass  dying  between  two  equally  attractive 
bundles  of  hay.  Conforming,  then,  to  the  proper 
method  of  carrying  on  this  discussion,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  examine  the  various  types  of  necessitarian 
doctrine,  leaving  out  the  theological  aspects  of 
the  problem,  which  more  properly  fall  under  the 

title  PKEDESTIJfATION. 

II.  Different  types.— S^h^n  we  try  to  class- 
ify various  theories  of  necessity  and  freedom,  we 
are  tempted  to  neglect  the  historical  elements,  to 
eliminate  epochal  and  personal  peculiarities,  and 
so  to  identify  views  that  differ  widely  in  their 
ultimate  assumptions  and  aims.  To  do  this  is  to 
do  violence  to  facts  and  to  confuse  the  problem 
itself.  No  one  can  justly  treat  Augustine  and 
Hobbes  as  if  they  spoke  in  unison  on  this  matter. 
Yet  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  examine  certain 
typical  ways  in  which  this  problem  has  been  dis- 
cussed. 

I.  The  common  man's  position. — Perhaps  the 
most  prevalent  view  is  to  regard  freedom  and 
necessity  as  both  true  although  apparently  con- 
tradictory. We  do  not  refer  to  the  high-idealistic 
way  of  identifying  opposites,  but  to  what  may 
be  called  the  common  man's  position.  W.  Ham- 
ilton, e.g.,  accepts  both  as  facts  of  consciousness: 
to  use  either  exclusively  is  to  land  oneself  in  con- 
fusion ;  but,  while  each  alone  is  false,  both  together 


are  true.  Hamilton's  position,  however,  is  so  de- 
pendent on  his  peculiar  theory  of  knowledge  and 
ignorance  that  it  has  now  only  an  historical  interest. 
It  is  clear  that  he  and  Mill  held  practically  the 
same  views  on  freedom  when  their  admissions  and 
cautions  are  taken  into  account.  The  fundamental 
assumptions  of  their  systems  are,  however,  very 
different. 

Theologians  often  take  up  this  position.  They 
speak  of  predestination  and  free  will  as  concentric 
circles ;  to  us  they  appear  inconsistent,  but  in  reality 
they  are  compatible  with  each  other.  It  may  be 
the  case  that  for  practical  purposes  it  is  best  to 
regard  the  problem  as  on  a  par  with  Zeno's  famous 
paradoxes  and  to  say  :  '  Solvitur  ambulando.'  The 
value  of  this  view  seems  to  lie  in  its  recognition  of 
facts  and  its  faithfulness  to  experience.  Its  weak- 
ness consists  in  its  theoretic  helplessness.  For  we 
find  too  often  that  freedom  is  confined  to  a  realm 
which  is  swiftly  being  conquered  by  necessity,  or 
else  that  it  is  raised  to  a  pro-temporal  or  supra- 
temporal  region  while  experience  as  we  know  it  is 
rigidly  determined.  Or,  again,  freedom  is  viewed 
simply  as  a  datum  of  consciousness  which  is  not  in 
any  way  brought  into  line  with  the  rest  of  experi- 
ence. Human  life  is  thus  divided  into  two  spheres 
which  contradict  each  other — on  one  side  freedom, 
on  the  other  necessity. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  if  the  problem  can 
be  thus  solved.  There  are  distinctions  in  experi- 
ence, but  they  are  not  meant  to  be  contradictories, 
nor  are  the  limitations  of  our  knowledge  to  be  used 
to  discredit  knowledge  itself.  It  is  a  gain  to  recog- 
nize that  both  freedom  and  necessity  have  a  mean- 
ing, and  that  both  are  implicitly  taken  for  granted 
in  all  systems.  The  most  rigid  determinists  sur- 
reptitiously admit  freedom. 

'Moreover,  determinism  has  never  been  completely  and 
logically  carried  out  at  any  period.  When  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophers converted  the  whole  cosmos  into  a  causal  structure 
and  placed  the  destinies  of  men  entirely  within  its  framework, 
man's  power  of  personal  decision  still  remained ;  .  .  .  The 
possibility  of  such  decision  (the  very  core  of  Stoic  morality)  is 
obviously  in  direct  opposition  to  the  determinist  doctrine.  .  .  . 
And  in  Spinoza's  case,  although  he  so  strongly  maintained  that 
man  is  situated  entirely  within  a  flawless  network  of  cosmic 
connections,  the  fact  remains  that  man  has  to  be  won  over  to 
a  recognition  of  his  position,  and  this  recognition  imparts  quite 
a  new  complexion  to  the  whole  of  life'  (liucken,  op.  cit.  p.  435). 
'Naturam  expellas  furca  tamen  usque  recurret'  (Horace,  Ep.  i. 
X.  24). 

So  also  theologians  like  Augustine,  Calvin,  and 
Chalmers,  in  the  interests  of  morality,  appeal  to 
the  conscience  and  the  power  of  choice.  The  Stoic 
admitted  the  possibility  of  sudden  conversion. 
Can,  then,  determinism  alone  or  freedom  alone  be 
taken  as  true  or  must  both  be  recognized?  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  carry  necessity  all 
through  reality— with  some  show  of  plausibility. 

2.  Physical  determinism. — Huxley,  for  instance, 
revived  the  view  of  Descartes  that  animals  were 
simply  automata,  and  man  was  explained  in  a 
similar  fashion.  Consciousness  had  no  more  effici- 
ent relation  to  the  movements  of  a  creature  than 
the  steam-whistle  has  to  the  movements  of  a  rail- 
way train.  Few,  if  any,  biologists  would  agree 
with  this  theory  in  detail,  but  Huxley's  assump- 
tions and  aims  are  still  widely  accepted  and 
implicitly  acted  on  by  scientific  philosophers  (not 
necessarily  scientists).  His  purpose  was  to  guard 
physics  and  biology  from  the  moralist,  who  worked 
with  teleological  concepts  whose  introduction  into 
physics  produced  chaos  and  confusion.  The  scien- 
tist feels  at  liome  in  dealing  with  the  movements 
of  matter.  He  can  describe,  predict,  and  to  some 
extent  control,  them.  He  has  thus  enriched 
society,  discovered  new  media  of  communication 
and  means  of  comfort.  The  results  here  are  so 
great  and  beneficial  that  one  can  appreciate  the 
desire  to  apply  the  same  methods  to  all  reality. 
Hence  the  theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is 
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held  to  exjtlaiu  everything,  and  tlio  scientific 
categories  or  cause  and  efl'ect  are,  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  operative  everywhere  just  as  in  physics. 
All  apparent  dillerences  are  levelled  down  under 
this  theory.  So  consciousness  arises,  it  is  said,  out 
of  molecular  motions,  and  accompanies  tliein  like 
the  phosphorescent  line  which  results  from  the 
rubbing  of  a  match.  No  eiUciency  can  originate 
in  consciousness ;  otherwise  tliere  would  bo  the 
intolerable  fact  that  something  came  from  nothing. 
The  amount  of  the  existing  energy  is  so  li.ved  that 
we  could  accurately  predict  the  future  if  we  knew 
the  state  of  things  at  any  moment.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  have  accurate  knowledge  at  any  time  ;  but, 
if  we  had,  then  the  future  would  be  open  and 
naked  to  us.  This  is  not  the  divine  foreknowledge 
of  which  theologians  speak,  for  manj'  of  them 
admit  the  greatest  freedom  (as  King  in  his  famous 
sermon  on  Predestination,  published  with  notes  by 
R.  ^Yhately  in  his  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party  Feeling 
in  Religion,  London,  1822)  as  consistent  witii  the 
divine  foreknowledge.  It  is  really  our  ordinary 
physical  knowledge  infinitely  enlarged.  Now  this 
view,  conveniently  known  as  naturalism,  has  no 
place  for  freedom  in  any  shape.  It  has  no  place 
tor  anything  ultimately  but  matter  and  motion. 
This  determinism  is  totally  did'erent  from  theo- 
logical determinism,  and  should  not  be  identified 
with  it,  as  it  so  often  is. 

The  libertarian  can  leave  to  the  biologist  the 
refutation  of  this  view.  He  can  leave  it  even  to 
the  physicist  himself.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  advance  of  science  does  not  depend  on  extend- 
ing these  assumptions  to  cover  all  reality.  Indeed, 
to  do  so  is  to  make  science  itself  chaotic  and 
indeterminate,  for  the  value  of  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  depends  on  its  limitation  to 
those  fields  where  the  amount  of  energy  is  calcul- 
able. It  does  not  in  the  least  show  how  the  energy 
whose  working  is  calculable  is  related  to  all  the 
energy  in  existence.  If  it  tried  to  do  so,  it  would 
be  useless.  Its  strict  delimitation  is  the  very  con- 
dition of  its  success.  Nor  does  it  allow  for  dilierent 
kinds  of  energy ;  it  must  confine  itself  to  quanti- 
tative relations.  Hence  the  pretence  of  foretelling 
the  future  is  simply  a  logical  conclusion  from  the 
principle  itself. 

The  fact  is  that  biology  needs  new  categories. 
The  lowliest  organism  possessing  spontaneity  must 
not  be  factorized  into  general  conditions,  far  less 
reduced  to  a  single  principle.  It  is  doubtful  if  any- 
thing that  can  be  called  a  '  thing '  can  be  so 
explained.  One  golf-ball  is  not  another,  and  a 
living  being  has  an  even  more  oljtrusive  individu- 
ality. Was  this  the  reason  why  even  Epicurus 
attributed  to  each  atom  an  '  exiguum  clinamen ' 
peculiar  to  itself  ?  In  the  higher  animals  at  least, 
consciousness  is  a  real  factor  whose  presence  helps 
towards  preservation  and  propagation  ;  it  would 
otherwise  be  unintelligible.  When,  again,  we 
come  to  explain  man,  we  must  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new  problem.  Are  we  to  regard  history 
and  civilization,  ideals  and  achievements,  as  shadows 
of  matter?  The  unsatisfactoriness  of  this  theory- 
is  perhaps  best  shown  by  its  own  advocates.  For 
they  forget  their  own  assumptions  in  dealing  with 
knowledge,  morality,  and  social  life.  They  make 
morality  to  consist  in  warfare  with  the  cosmic 
process  (as  Huxley).  They  regard  consciousness 
as  flowing  alongside  of  neurotic  processes,  but 
related  to  them  in  no  way  :  they  are  both  mani- 
festations of  an  unknown  energy.  Some  of  them 
(Cliflbrd,  Haeckel,  etc.)  make  matter  conscious. 
Further,  they  seem  to  make  all  reality  to  be 
somehow  in  consciousness,  and  so  in  the  realm  of 
shadows.  The  prevalence  of  naturalism  is  due  to 
two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  every  theory  must 
recognize  the  enormous  innuence  which  the  physical 


organism  has  on  the  inner  life,  the  intimate  rela- 
tionship between  the  higher  phases  of  spiritual 
existence  and  material  conditions.  This  naturalism 
docs,  and  it  is  therefore  valuable.  Again,  there  is 
a  close  connexion  iHjtween  this  view  and  the  results 
of  science.  No  theory  tliat  scorns  scientific  results 
can  nowadays  prevail,  but  these  results  are  not 
dependent  on  naturalistic  a.ssumptions.  The  weak- 
ness of  this  view  is  revealed  wiien  it  tries  toexplain 
itself;  then  it  either  forgets  itwelf  or  contradicts 
itself,  or,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  it  admits 
consciou.ine.ss  as  a  reality  and  tries  to  explain  it  on 
deterministic  gnmnds.  It  leads  thus  to  psycho- 
logical (IcUniiiinisiii. 

3.  Psychological  determinism.  —  The  bnsi'»  of 
this  determinism  is  the  theory  of  a-ssociation. 
Consciousness  is  recognized  as  '  sui  generis,'  but 
any  existing  phase  of  it  is  saiil  to  be  caused  by  the 
preceding.  Great  stress  is  laid  also  on  physio- 
logical processes,  often  in  such  a  way  as  Ut  suggest 
that  these  are  the  ultimate  causes.  Now  there  is 
always  a  relation  between  states  of  c(jnsciouBne88 
even  when  these  are  fjualitatively  diirerent,  but  to 
explain  this  relation  is  just  the  problem.  The 
cause  of  this  relation  is  not  always  evident  to  the 
subject  experiencing  it.  Even  the  simplest  case  of 
memory  is  tinged  with  i)ersorial  qualities  that  raise 
it  above  a  mere  association  of  ideas,  and,  as  Derg- 
son  points  out  {op.  cit.  p.  156),  many  of  our  .so-called 
associations  are  ex  post  facto  attempts  to  unify 
experience.  The  main  objection  to  tliis  theory  is 
its  defective  view  of  the  '  self.'  What  we  find  is  a 
bundle  of  impressions  not  one  of  which  or  all  of 
them  together  make  the  self.  A.  Dain,  following 
Hume,  says  :  '  I  cannot  light  upon  anything  of  the 
sort  [i.e.  a  self]'  (The  Emotions  and  the  Will}, 
London,  1875,  p.  492).  But  the  fact  is  that  the  self 
thus  banished  is  tacitly  assumed  in  every  state- 
ment, although  sensation,  knowledge,  and  volition 
are  all  explained  as  if  there  were  no  subject  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  personal  equation  is 
forgotten  in  each  case.  We  are  dealing  all  through 
with  given  quantities  which  arrange  and  rearrange 
themselves  evidently  in  vacuo,  or,  rather,  as  Berg- 
son  insists,  in  space.  Consciousness  is  a  stream, 
or  a  display  in  a  theatre  at  which  no  one  is  looking. 
What  we  have  here  pictured  for  us  is  a  conflict  of 
motives  acting  nowhere — a  fight  without  fighters. 
When  the  self  is  recognized,  it  is  only  as  a  desire 
or  aversion  or  a  point  in  which  motives  meet,  but 
it  has  neither  position  nor  magnitude. 

'To  talk  of  motives  conflicling  of  themselves  is  as  absurd  as 
to  talk  of  commo<litie3  competing  in  the  absence  of  traders' 
(Ward,  lieatm  ff  Ends,  p.  290).  'The  asaociationist  reduces 
the  self  to  an  aggrefcate  of  conscious  states  :  sensations,  feel- 
ings, and  ideas.  But  if  he  sees  in  these  various  states  no  more 
than  is  expressed  in  their  name,  if  he  retains  only  their  imper- 
sonal aspect,  he  may  set  them  side  by  side  for  ever  without 
getting  anything  but  a  phantom  self,  the  shadow  of  the  ego 
projecting  itself  into  space '  (Bergson,  p.  165). 

No  one  in  Great  Britain  has  done  more  than 
Green  to  discredit  the  associationist  view  of  experi- 
ence. He  saw  clearly  that  states  of  consciousness 
could  never  account  for  consciousness  of  states.  It 
is  true  that  he  explicated  this  truth  mainly  in 
regard  to  the  cognitive  element,  but  it  is  equally 
true  in  regard  to  feeling,  and  even  more  in  regard 
to  volition.  Sensations  are  determined  by  interest ; 
attention  depends  on  the  subject  as  well  as  on  the 
object.  Experience  is  always  seen  from  tlie  inside, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  can  never  be  seen 
directly  from  the  outside.  It  is  personal  and  indi- 
vidual. To  deny  this  is  to  deny  the  very  possibility 
of  freedom,  in  fact,  to  make  freedom  meaning- 
less :  to  admit  it  is  to  get  a  platform  on  whicii  the 
question  of  necessity  and  freedom  can  be  intelli- 
gently discussed. 

4.  Self-determination.— Can  we  then  regard  the 
reality  of  freedom  as  a  common  platform  for  every 
system  that  admits  an  activity  of   the   subject 
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which  issues  from  itself,  and  which  cannot  he 
reduced  wholly  to  the  influence  of  conditions? 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  tiiis  is  true  of  all  things 
— of  chemical  reaction,  of  hiological  growth,  and 
of  human  activity.  Everything — man  included — 
has  its  own  nature,  and  freedom  is  simply  the 
acting  out  of  this  nature  according  to  its  own 
laws.  Is  this  a  sufficient  account  of  freedom  ?  If 
it  is,  freedom  means  freedom  from  compulsion, 
and  it  could  be  applied,  metaphorically  at  least, 
to  everything.  The  planets  are  thus  free  as  the 
immortal  gods ;  the  flower  that  grows  Avithout 
being  trampled  on,  the  lion  in  the  jungle,  the  man 
out  of  fetters,  are  all  free  in  this  negative  sense. 
Or  it  might  mean  that  man  was  able  to  fulfil  the 
distinctive  laws  of  his  being  without  internal 
interruption,  i.e.  interruption  arising  from  the 
man  himself  as  distinct  from  external  compulsion. 

Schopenhauer  understood  Kant's  view  of  free- 
dom in  this  sense  as  the  working  out  of  the 
'esse'  according  to  its  own  character,  conditions 
giving  the  occasions  to  this  nature  to  reveal  itself 
in  time  and  space.  Freedom  here  means  the 
evolution  in  acts  of  the  inner  nature  of  the  subject. 
The  subject  is  free,  but  the  acts  are  rigidly  deter- 
mined. Whether  this  be  a  true  representation  of 
Kant  we  do  not  need  to  inquire.  At  any  rate 
freedom  here  seems  to  be  the  bare  knowledge  that 
we  act  as  we  act.  Curiously  enough,  Schopen- 
hauer admitted  conversion  as  Kant  and  the  Stoics 
did,  but  only  as  a  mystery.  It  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  this  is  determinism  of  a  very 
'  hard '  type. 

But,  leaving  aside  Schopenhauer's  clumsy  ap- 
paratus of  a  noumenal  ego  and  phenomenal  acts, 
it  may  still  be  held  that  freedom  is  simply  deter- 
mination by  oneself. 

'  To  be  free  means  that  one  ia  determined  by  nothing  but  one- 
self'(J.  S.  Mackenzie,  Manual  of  Ethics^,  London,  1900,  p.  94). 

Every  one  holding  the  activity  of  the  self  as  a  fact 
agrees  with  what  this  statement  excludes,  viz. 
mechanical  causation  or  compulsion.  In  this 
respect  the  statement  is  immaculate,  but  what 
does  it  include?  We  may  see  this  from  the 
context. 

'A  vicious  man  in  a  sense  can,  and  in  a  sense  cannot,  do  a 
g'ood  action.  He  cannot,  in  the  sense  that  a  good  action  does 
not  issue  from  such  a  character  as  his.  A  corrupt  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  good  fruit.  But  he  can  do  the  action,  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  except  his  character — 
i.e.  except  himself.  Now  a  man  cannot  stand  outside  of  him- 
self, and  regard  a  defect  in  his  own  character  as  something  by 
which  his  action  is  hindered.  If  he  can,  hut  for  himself,  he  can 
ia  the  only  sense  that  is  required  for  morality'  (fb.  p.  93 f.). 
This  view,  it  is  held,  combines  the  truth  of 
necessity  and  freedom  because  it  gives  uniformity 
and  spontaneity  a  place ;  but  since  it  was  set 
forth  in  1900  a  very  influential  school  has  main- 
tained the  opposite.  Surely  the  real  question  is  : 
Can  the  tree  itself  be  made  good  ?  not  Can  grapes 
grow  on  thorns?  If  any  libertarian  holds  that 
good  fruit  can  come  from  a  bad  tree  without 
changing  the  tree  itself  first,  then  libertarianism 
is  indeed  a  lingering  chimera.  But,  if  libertarian- 
ism holds  to  the  possibility  of  changing  the  bad 
character  itself,  then  it  seems  worth  contending 
for,  and  recent  investigation  into  changes  of 
character  seems  to  substantiate  its  truth.  The 
authority  who  tells  us  that  a  bad  tree  cannot 
bear  good  fruit  also  exhorts  us  to  make  the  tree 
itself  good,  and,  on  the  Kantian  dictum  that 
every  'ought'  implies  a  'can,'  which  Mackenzie 
accepts,  this  is  possible.  Is  the  difficulty  here  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  static  and  spatial  view  of 
'  chai-acter '  is  unconsciously  adopted  ?  The  living 
self  is  as  it  were  photographed,  and  this  snapshot 
is  taken  as  fixed  and  true.  Yet  the  same  writer 
goes  on  to  speak  of  at  least  three  different  selves, 
one  of  which  he  places  above  the  'character,'  and 
he  makes  real  freedom  obedience  to  this  self.     We 


are  grateful  to  the  Hegelians  for  emphasizing  the 
value  of  this  real  freedom  which  the  theologians 
always  recognized,  the  freedom  of  a  non  posse 
peccare  such  as  we  imagine  in  a  perfect  being. 
There  need  be  no  dispute  about  such  freedom  and 
its  desirability.  But  how  can  we  attain  to  this 
freedom  itself  if  the  '  character,'  the  man  himself, 
prevents  its  ever  being  sought  after  ?  It  seems 
absurd  to  talk  of  progress  here,  or  of  degrees  of 
freedom,  if  the  very  road  towards  it  is  barred. 
Fortunately,  however,  those  holding  such  views 
are  so  much  alive  to  the  interests  of  morality  that 
they_  forget  their  own  theories,  as  the  rigid  pre- 
destinarian  also  does.  It  is  sought  sometimes  to 
explain  this  view  of  freedom  by  the  analogy  of 
knowledge.  In  logical  reasoning  we  have  necessity 
and  free  activity  also ;  that  we  cannot  think 
otherwise  is  no  restraint  on  thought.  But  does 
knowledge  itself  not  advance  through  experiment 
and  error  ?  This  theory,  then,  would  do  very  well 
for  a  perfect  world,  and  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously it  is  this  idea  that  reality  is  perfect  that 
animates  it,  but  the  freedom  we  need  is  not  first 
the  freedom  of  absolute  perfection,  but  one  that 
can  open  a  door  of  hope  to  men  who  err  in  thought 
and  practice.  We  need  a  freedom  that  will  help 
us  to  get  the  perfect  freedom  which  none  of  us  has 
as  yet.  When  we  start  with  a  theoretic  bias  in 
favour  of  a  perfect  reality,  either  of  two  things 
happens. 

'This  system  of  exclusively  immanent  reason,  with  its  pae- 
theism,  suffers  shipwreck  more  particularly  upon  the  fact  of 
the  manifold  unreason  in  human  and  natural  life.  For,  from 
this  point  of  view,  there  are  two  alternatives  only  ;  either  the 
unreason  must  be  minimised,  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
sight  or  explained  away,  or  it  must  be  recognised  as  a  basic 
element  in  reality  and  hence  held  to  be  unassailable.  Thua 
we  have  either  a  tendency  towards  optimism,  which  involves 
shallowness,  or  towards  pessimism,  which  means  negation  and 
finally  despair '(Eucken,  p.  4()8f.). 

It  will  not  do  to  project  the  activity  of  the 
subject  either  into  a  perfect  absolute  or  into  social 
customs.  For,  while  a  perfect  absolute  Avould  ex- 
plain ijerfect  freedom,  it  does  not  explain  sin  and 
error,  which  are  the  roots  of  all  our  difficulties,  nor 
does  society  give  \is  any  relief,  because  we  find  all 
the  perplexing  difficulties  of  our  life  repeated  in  it. 
Conclusion. — The  freedom  which  we  desiderate 
is  a  moral  power  that  can  make  the  world  better. 
While  knowledge  may  be  content  to  unfold  its 
object  and  works,  as  Bergson  says,  '  in  the  circle 
of  the  given,'  in  morality  we  make  the  object. 
'Action  breaks  the  circle'  (Creative  Evolution, 
London,  1912,  p.  203).  But,  if  we  admit  this 
freedom  to  make  things  better  and  indeed  to 
create,  then  Ave  must  admit  also  Avith  it,  as  its 
correlative,  freedom  to  make  things  worse  and  to 
destroy.  Is  not  this  Avhat  Ave  actually  find  in 
experience?  We  have  in  man  a  spiritual  being 
rising  above  nature  to  the  heights  of  ideals,  but 
also  falling  into  nature,  disobeying  ideals,  and 
refusing  to  realize  them.  We  find  new  indiAdduals 
appearing  Avho  Avere  ncA'er  there  before,  a  fact 
Avhich  no  bare  singularism  can  ever  explain.  If 
reality  Avere  suddenly  frozen  into  a  static  Avhole, 
then  absolute  thought  Avould  have  the  happy  task 
of  quiet  contemplation ;  but  reality  is  ahvays 
active,  and  so  living  thought  and  living  action 
are  never  satisfied  Avith  the  past,  nor  is  morality 
ever  satisfied  Avith  the  present.  Bergson  tries  to 
shoAV  that  it  is  the  neglect  of  this  dynamic  nature 
of  life  that  makes  the  Avhole  difficulty  of  freedom  ; 
and  for  philosophy  and  theology  the  greatest  task 
at  present  is  to  outline  a  theory  of  reality  and  of 
God  that,  starting  from  this  fact,  can  give  us  some 
reasonable  vieAV  of  nature  below  us  and  God  above 
us.  Our  freedom  is  conditioned  by  both  of  these, 
though  in  different  Avays ;  the  one  supplies  the 
media,  the  other  the  norm,  for  the  activity  of 
spiritual  beings.     We  are  not  mere  cogs  in  the 
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machine  of  nature,  nor  mere  points  throuj.'li  which 
God  irresistibly  acts.  May  it  not  be  tlie  case 
that  nature  itself  is  more  friendly  to  us  than  we 
imagine,  that  its  stability  is  a  training-ground 
for  growing  men  to  learn  their  powers,  and  carry 
out  their  purposes,  and  God  Himself  our  very  life 
whose  uncnangeable  nature  gives  indejtendence  to 
our  dependence,  and  whose  perfect  freedom  and 
moral  relations  to  us  alone  supply  the  transition 
by  otl'ering  us  the  power  by  which  we  can  be  freed 
from  our  self-delusion  and  our  ujoral  thraldom  ? 
The  great  objection  to  this  view  is  that  we  get 
something  '  de  novo.'  But  is  that  not  just  the 
whole  claim  of  morality,  that  the  present  be  not 
simply  projected  into  the  future,  but  that  a  new 
and  a  better  world  be  created?  For  Christianity, 
at  any  rate,  the  possibility  of  new  creatures  and 
of  a  new  world  is  basal.  What  a  moral  law,  an 
'ought'  above  the  '  is '  of  character,  implies  is  that 
this  requirement  is  morally  more  reasonable  than 
a  mere  re-arrangement  of  the  existent.  We  need 
not  be  afraid  of  tiiose  who  cry  'chance.'  For 
there  is  so  much  unreason  and  absurdity,  so  much 
cruelty  and  evil,  in  the  world  that  we  welcome 
even  '  chance  '  if  it  opens  a  door  to  their  abolition. 
That  this  could  be  possible  without  the  dangerous 
gift  of  free  power  we  cannot  conceive.  But  so 
imperative  is  the  need  of  betterment  that  even 
this  dangerous  method  is  welcome.  Nor  need  we 
be  concerned  that  thus  tlie  peace  of  the  absolute 
is  destroyed.  The  only  Absolute  for  which  Christ- 
ian men  care  has,  if  certain  tales  be  true,  sacri- 
ficed His  own  peace  and  more  to  make  it  possible 
for  men  to  obey  their  conscience  and  be  fellow- 
workers  with  God. 

Literature. — The  literature  on  this  subject  is  well-nigh  un- 
limited ;  see  the  selection  given  in  DPhI'.  Recent  discussions 
are  found  in  J.  Ward,  Realm  of  Ends,  Cambridge,  1911  ;  H. 
Bergson,  Time  and  Free  Will,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1912 ;  R. 
Eucken,  Main  Ci'rrents  of  Modern  Thourjht,  Eng.  tr.,  do. 
1912;  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  'Freedom  and  Responsibility,'  In 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review,  1907,  p.  4 Iff. ;  Andrew  Seth, 
Two  Lectures  on  Theism,  Edinburgh,  1897  ;  Norman  Pearson, 
Som^  Problems  of  Existence,  London,  1907;  Bertrand  Russell, 
Philosophical  Essays,  do.  1910;  Borden  P.  Bowne,  Personal- 
ism,  do.  1908  ;  C.  B.  Upton,  The  liases  of  Religious  Belief  {UL, 
1893),  do.  1S94,  Dr.  Martinean's  Philosophy  (wilh  Introductory 
Essaj-),  do.  1905;  Oliver  Lodge,  Man  and  the  Universe,  do. 
1910  ;  James  Lindsay,  Recent  Advances  in  Theistic Philosophy 
of  Religion,  do.  1S97,  ch.  xiii. ;  G.  F.  Barbour,  A  Philo- 
sophical Study  of  Christian  Ethics,  do.  1911,  ch.  x. ;  see  also 
art.  Free  Will.  DoNALD  MACKENZIE. 

LIBERTY  (Christian).— In  this  article  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  deal  with  the  philo.sophical 
problems  of  free  will  and  determinism,  nor  with 
the  relation  of  free  will  to  predestination  or 
causalitj' ;  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  artt. 
specifically  treating  of  free  will  under  its  meta- 
physical and  speculative  aspects  (see  artt.  Free 
Will,  Libertarianism  and  Necessitariani.sm, 
Predestination).  Of  recent  writers  on  Christian 
ethics  Haering,  Ethics  of  the  Christian  Life  (see 
l)p.  76-95),  may  be  consulted  for  a  discussion  of  the 
free  will  as  a  presupposition  of  Christian  moralitj', 
and  in  particular  in  its  relation  to  conscience  as 
viewed  from  the  Christian  standpoint. 

By  the  Biblical  Avriters  the  fact  of  human  free 
will  is  assumed,  like  the  existence  of  God.  Free 
will  in  its  absolute  sense  belongs  alone  to  the  un- 
conditioned being  of  the  Deity,  but  on  the  moral 
side  man  is  at  once  free  and  responsible.  In  Ezk 
18^'*  the  idea  of  irresponsibility  as  a  deduction  from 
heredity  is  vigorously  combated  :  '  the  soul  that 
sinneth  it  shall  die.'  Man,  who  is  created  in  the 
Divine  image,  is  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature, 
and  his  freedom  is  the  reflex  of  God's.  AVhen  we 
pass  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  NT,  we  di.scover 
that  personal  free  will  is  an  axiom  in  the  teaching 
of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles.  We  may  therefore 
fitly  consider  the  following  aspects  of  the  subject. 


I.  Christian  liberty  as  a  religious  experience.— 

The  reiiginus  lite  in  our  Lords  interpretation  is 
a  filial  relationship  wilh  a  Heavenly  Father,  and 
therefore  a  life  of  liberty.  It  consists  in  love  to 
God  and  to  man.  When  hatred,  rancour,  and  re- 
sentment, on  the  one  side  (Mt  5**'-),  and  needless 
anxiety  in  relation  to  material  things,  on  the  other 
(Mt  6^''^),  have  been  expelled  from  the  soul,  we 
are  then  truly  the  sons  of  our  Father.  The  bub- 
mission  of  children  to  the  Father  al»ove  is  not  a 
surrender  of  liberty,  but  its  noblest  prerogative  ; 
in  fact,  freedom  in  the  Christian  sense  i.s  biniply 
obedience  to  that  vhich  ^^e  nnjst  trulj'  and  deeply 
love  and  veixrale.  Freedom  ii  attained  by  self- 
conquest,  by  victory  over  unrighteousness,  of  which 
the  penalty  is  8elf-cont«'mpt  and  unrest.  '  Come 
unto  me  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  find  rest  onto  your 
souls'  (Mt  IP**-*')  is  a  promise  of  freedom.  Self- 
denial,  therefore,  to  Jesus  is  a  privilege,  not  a  loss  ; 
the  taking  up  of  the  cro.ss  (Mt  K/"  16-^,  Mk  H**, 
Lk  14-'),  whith  looks  like  the  loss  of  liberty,  iiisaes 
in  moral  emancijiation. 

This  general  view  of  religion  exjilains  our  I/Ord's 
attitude  towards  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  is  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  His  teaching  alike  in  the 
Sj'noptic  and  Johannine  narratives.  He  does  not, 
of  course,  countenance  an  antinomian  contempt  of 
moral  restriction,  nor  does  He  proclaim  exemption 
from  the  Moral  Law.  In  so  far  as  the  Mosaic 
Law  enshrines  the  eternal  principles  of  morality, 
it  is  worthy  of  all  reverence  ;  it  is  not  super.'jeded, 
but  only  consummated,  bj'  the  '  New  Command- 
ment' of  our  Lord's  teaching.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  course  of  time  the  Law  had  been  marred  by 
accretions  of  interpretation  which  tended  to  lay 
the  emphasis  on  vexatious  minutix'  of  custom  and 
usage,  and  elevated  practices  of  cleanliness  and 
health  to  an  unnecessary  prominence,  with  the 
result  that  trivial  and  secondarj'  regulations  were 
deemed  as  sacred  as  the  original  enactments.  The 
letter  of  the  Law  was  punctiliously  observed  by 
the  pious  JeAv  in  the  hope  of  propitiating  God. 
Obedience  to  the  outward  regulation  ten<led  to 
cloud  the  finer  powers  of  the  inner  life  and  to  pro- 
duce a  distorted  semse  of  the  relative  value  of  given 
acts.  Hence  our  Lord's  pronouncements  on  the 
unwashen  hands  of  the  disciples  (Mt  15-",  Mk  7") 
and  on  the  proper  view  of  the  Sabbath  as  'made 
for  man'  (Mk  2-')  are  to  be  regarded  as  examples 
of  His  method  of  interpreting  the  nature  of  Christ- 
ian freedom.  He  substituted  great  principles 
of  action  for  minute  and  arbitrary  regulations 
supposed  to  be  binding  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances.  He  superseded  definitions  of 
duty  —  e.g.,  our  duty  to  our  neighbour  in  the 
parable  of  the  g<Jod  Samaritan  —  by  a  command- 
ment 'exceeding  broad,'  namely,  the  law  of  love. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  view  of  liberty  receives 
its  crowning  illustration  and  its  binding  force  from 
His  own  manhood.  If  we  take  such  statements  as 
Jn  4**  5'"  6^  as  summing  up  the  character  of  His 
own  religious  experience,  we  discover  that  self-will 
in  His  judgment  is  no  freedom  ;  the  true  freedom 
for  Him  was  '  to  do  the  will '  of  His  Father.  More- 
over, His  sinles-sness  is  the  supreme  argument  for 
His  conception  of  freedom  and  the  reality  of  His 
l)Ower  to  liberate  humanity  from  the  power  of  sin. 
Tliesc  ideas  are  clearly  cxjiressed  in  His  tiiscourse 
to  'those  Jews  which  had  believed  Him' (.see  Jn 
y3i-3(ij  Profe.ssing,  as  '  the  .seed  of  Abraham,'  that 
they  had  never  suflered  the  extreme  penalty  of 
domination  by  their  conquerors — a  proud  boast 
and  substanti.'illy  true  in  so  far  as  the  preservation 
of  their  racial  identity  was  concerned — they  had 
overlooked  the  true  principle  of  freedom,  which 
was  in  efl'ect  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  sin. 
Moral  emancipation  was  the  real  freedom  (free 
'  essentially,'  Cirws  [8^])  in  our  Lord's  view.     '  The 
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truth'  which  is  to  set  men  free  is  'perfect  con- 
lorinity  to  the  absolute,  that  which  is '  (see  B.  F. 
Westcott,  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  London, 
1908,  on  Jn  8^,  and  the  relation  of  this  conception  to 
Socratic,  Stoic,  and  Jewish  ethics).  Again,  in  Jn 
151-"-  our  Lord  speaks  as  the  true  imparter  of  free- 
dom ;  He  communicates  to  others  what  is  His  own 
(Trapd  Tov  warpoi  /j-ov)  ;  and  this  self-communication 
is  the  basis  of  a  friendship  between  Himself  and 
His  discii>les  in  which  the  doing  of  His  will  is  not 
a  service  but  a  joy. 

These  conceptions  of  Christian  liberty  as  a  re- 
ligious experience  find  further  illustration  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  to  whom  eXevdepla  is  a  vivid 
and  real  characteristic  of  the  Christian  life ;  this 
word,  with  its  connected  epithet  and  verb,  '  free ' 
and  'set  free,'  occurs  11  times  in  Gal.,  7  in  Eom., 
8  in  the  Corinthian  Epistles,  and  twice  in  other 
letters  (see  "NY.  M.  Ramsay,  Cities  of  St.  Paul, 
London,  1907,  p.  36  ff.,  who  argues  that  this  is 
one  of  the  ideas  which  became  familiar  to  St. 
Paul  from  his  Hellenic  environment  hi  Tarsiis  and 
elsewhere).  In  the  Galatian  Epistle  in  particular 
he  enunciates  with  great  emphasis  the  freedom 
which  the  gospel  confers  'in  Christ  Jesus'  (see 
Gal  2^).  The  Christian  eXevdepla  destroys  distinc- 
tions of  sex,  social  status,  and  race  (3-*  ;  cf.  also 
Col  3^S  Eph  6*).  By  an  allegory  which  recalls  our 
Lord's  words  in  Jn  S^^  he  dilferentiates  (i^--^^)  be- 
tween the  children  '  of  a  handmaid '  and  those  '  of 
a  free  woman,'  indicating  that  the  real  freedom  is 
that  of  the  spirit  imparted  to  us  by  Christ  (5^), 
which  involves  a  complete  abrogation  of  the  out- 
ward enactments  of  the  law  as  a  means  of  personal 
and  universal  salvation.  He  protests  against  sub- 
mission to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  which,  while  it 
had  a  religious  significance  to  the  Jew,  had  none 
to  the  Gentile,  ending  with  '  the  impatient,  per- 
haps half-humorous  wish  that  the  Judaizers  who 
want  to  circumcise  the  Galatians  might  be  sub- 
jected to  a  severer  operation  themselves'  (W.  R. 
Inge,  'St.  Paul,'  Quarterly  Review,  no.  438  [1914], 
p.  53).  But,  whUe  glorying  in  the  liberty  to  which 
the  Christian  has  been  called,  he  is  careful  to  avoid 
any  misunderstanding  as  to  its  nature  :  liberty  is 
not  licence  (5^^). 

But  to  St.  Paul  Christian  liberty  has  an  even 
deeper  religious  significance :  it  involves  a  real 
emancipation  from  sin  (Ro  6^°'-^  8^'^^,  2  Co  3^') ; 
and  herein  he  carries  on  the  teaching  of  our  Lord. 
His  own  personal  experience  is  :  '  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  made  me  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  of  death'  (Ro  8").  This  consti- 
tutes the  true  Christian  sonship  (Gal  4^),  '  the 
liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God '  (Ro  8-^) ; 
and  we  note  that  '  glory '  here  is  an  aspect  of  our 
present  earthly  existence.  Sin,  wliich  is  a  bondage 
and  carries  with  it  a  sense  of  guilt  and  condemna- 
tion, has  been  defeated  by  Christ,  who  is  thus 
qualified  to  be  the  liberator  of  the  soul  (Gal  5^). 
To  early  Christian  writers  the  promise  of  freedom 
(2  P  2^")  from  any  other  source  is  an  illusion.  It  is 
from  this  experience  of  inward  liberty  that  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit — joy,  peace,  and  hope — are  de- 
veloped. '  To  be  spiritually-minded  is  life  and 
peace'  (Ro  8^)  is  a  saying  which  recalls  the  serene 
and  gentle  teaching  of  the  author  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Christian  experience  in  all  ages. 

St.  Paul  is  indeed  the  great  apostle  of  liberty. 
He  regards  the  Christian  life  as  one  of  unrestricted 
access  to  God,  and  lays  much  emphasis  on  the 
ChrLstLan  duty  of  irapp-qala,  or  boldness  of  utterance, 
in  proclaiming  the  principles  of  the  gospel  (see  art. 
'Boldness  of  Speech,' ^a-^jT  xxi.  [1909-10]  236 fi"., 
for  an  elucidation  of  this  duty).  His  opposition 
to  the  narrower  ideal  of  St.  Peter  saved  Christi- 
anity (Gal  2'')  and  made  it  a  world-faith.     He  was 


the  advocate  of  liberty  of  thought,  action,  and 
judgment.  His  pronounced  views  on  original  sin 
and  the  eternal,  supreme  power  and  grace  of  God 
never  weakened  his  sense  of  human  accountability 
(Ro  P8  26). 

As  J.  Weiss  {Paul  and  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1909,  p.  113) 
remarks,  '  the  ethical  sense  of  responsibility,  the  energy  for 
stru^rg-le  and  the  discipline  of  will  was  not  paralysed  or  absorbed 
in  Paul's  case  by  his  consciousness  of  redemption  and  his  pro- 
found spiritual  experiences.' 

He  believed  in  Divine  election,  pre-knowledge,  and 
predestination,  and,  without  attempting  to  resolve 
the  antithesis,  places  human  determination  side 
by  side  with  these.  Man  co-operates  with  Divine 
gi-ace,  which  is  a  power  'appropriated  by  man's 
moral  nature  and  conditioned  by  his  free  action ' 
(Alexander,  The  Ethics  of  St.  Patd,  p.  144,  who 
quotes  Ph  1«  2'^^,  2  Co  P^,  1  Th  5-^  and  the  state- 
ment of  Weiss  just  cited). 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  St.  James's  royal  '  law 
of  freedom '  (2^*  ^-)  is  practically  identical  vnth.  St. 
Paul's  '  law  of  the  Spirit,'  consisting,  as  Haering 
(op.  cit.  p.  162)  remarks,  in  '  freedom  from  the 
multiplicity  of  single  precepts,'  while  the  epithet 
'  royal '  appears  to  imply  that  '  Christ's  law  is  not 
addressed  to  slaves,  who  must  obey  whether  they 
will  or  not,  but  to  the  heirs  of  the  kin<^dom  (2^) 
who  voluntarily  embrace  the  law  as  their  guide  ; 
cf.  the  Stoic  paradox  in  Hor.  Ep.  I.  i.  106'  (see 
note  in  J.  B.  Mayor's  commentary  ad  loc). 

2.  Christian  liberty  in  relation  to  the  problems 
of  ethical  and  social  life.— It  is  clear  from  what 
has  already  been  said  that  Christian  liberty  as  an 
experience  of  the  inner  life  has  a  direct  relationship 
with  outward  practice,  and  has  created  ethical 
problems  in  the  conduct  of  life.  This  is  seen  in 
the  conflict  of  duties  arising  within  the  early 
Christian  Church  as  the  result  of  the  accession  of 
converts  fi'om  paganism  to  its  ranks.  For  example, 
St.  Paul  was  faced  at  Corinth  with  a  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  practice  of  eating  'things 
ofiered  to  idols.'  Evidently  the  peril  lay  in  a  one- 
sided and  over-emphasized  interpretation  of  Christ- 
ian liberty,  which  offended  the  conscience  of 
the  more  cautious  and  self -rest  rained  Christians. 
There  were,  in  fact,  two  opposing  tendencies  repre- 
sented by  those  who  strained  their  new-found 
Clu'istian  liberty  to  the  breaking  -  point  —  'the 
strong'  of  1  Cor.  (see  ch.  8,  passijn)  and  Christians 
of  a  narrower  type,  who  were  more  concerned 
about  preserving  personal  sanctity  than  about 
exercising  their  Christian  privileges.  The  claim 
that  'all  things  are  lawful  to  me'  (1  Co  Q"^  10^3)— 
the  watchword  of  '  the  strong,'  quoted  out  of  their 
mouth  by  the  Apostle— had  been  abused  not  only 
to  the  extent  of  participation  in  heathen  sacrificial 
feasts,  but  to  the  extent  of  advocating  grave 
licence  and  immorality  in  sexual  relationships. 
As  E.  von  Dobschiitz  points  out,  such  Christians 
were  self-deceived,  mistaking  outward  freedom  for 
the  inner  freedom  proclaimed  by  the  gospel. 

'The  slave,  instead  of  joying  in  the  freedom  which  Christ 
gave  him,  hankered  after  outward  liberty.  The  Jew,  instead 
of  gratefully  recognising  his  freedom  from  the  constraint  of 
law"  exerted  himself  to  secure  release  from  circumcision  :  others 
sought  also  and  found  the  freedom  only  in  things  which  were 
unbecoming  Christianity  and  morally  impermissible'  (Christian 
Lije  in  the  Primitive  Church,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1904,  p.  66). 

The  strong  must  therefore  take  on  their  shoulders 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak  (Ro  15^;  they  must 
spare  sensitive  minds  the  pain  of  witnessing  prac- 
tices which  appear  to  them  to  be  wrong;  as 
Christians,  they  are  to  refrain  where  the  exercise 
of  liberty  is  a  stumbliugblock  to  the  weak  (1  Co  8^). 
Finally,  the  strong  might  lead  others  into  sin  by 
encouraging  them  to  eat  agahist  conscience  for 
mere  self  -  gratification,  and  thus  sin  not  only 
against  their  brethren  but  against  Christ  (S'-'-)- 
Sucii  was  the  ruling  of  the  Apostle.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  moral  revulsion  from  paganism  produced 
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an  exaggerated  asceticism  which  in  some  sections 
of  the  Church  resulted  in  the  advocacy  of  celiliacj', 
in  aversion  to  mixed  marriages  (I  Co  l^^-),  and 
even  in  hostility  to  such  spiritual  manifestations 
as  'speaking  with  tongues,'  which  recalled  the 
excitements  of  pagan  cults.  In  holding  the  balance 
between  such  opposing  tendencies,  neither  of  which 
did  justice  to  the  gospel  as  a  whole,  St.  Paul  had 
a  difficult  task.  He  sj-mpathized  ^^ith  the  moral 
vigour  of  the  one  and  the  moral  earnestness  of  the  i 
other,  and  re-solved  the  antinomy  b}'  the  procla- 
mation of  Christian  love  as  the  supreme  law  of 
conduct  and  the  sovereign  cfiariima  (I  Co  13). 
Christian  liberty  is  always  to  be  humanized,  cor- 
rected in  its  exercise  even  where  legitimate,  and 
modified  in  the  doing  of  what  is  morally  indiilerent 
by  the  spirit  of  love,  which  teaches  the  Christian 
not  so  much  to  stand  upon  his  rights  as  to  consider 
the  interest  of  others.  Such  ^xtetVeia  (Ph  4'),  or 
'sweet  reasonableness,'  is  not  a  weak  concession 
to  human  inlirniity,  but  a  virile  demonstration  of 
tenderness  and  charity.  It  was  in  this  sense  that 
the  Apostle  himself  '  became  all  things  to  all  men ' 
(1  Co  9-)  that  he  might  save  some.  He  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  liberty  to  the  claims  of  brotherhood  ; 
and  this  was  the  new  contribution  which  Christ- 
ianity made  to  the  ethics  of  the  ancient  world  : 
it  superseded  or  (perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say)  consummated  the  ethics  of  self-realization 
by  the  ethics  of  self-sacrifice. 

Christianity  therefore  condemned  libertinism  as 
an  oti'ence  against  the  common  life  of  humanity. 
The  '  liberty  of  indifference ' — of  doing  what  one 
likes — is  rejected  by  the  Christian  ethic  as  an 
illustration  of  that  avofda  which  is  sin  (1  Jn  S*). 
Undoubtedly  the  interpretation  of  liberty  against 
which  St.  Paul  and  later  teachers  protested  (cf. 
Irenreus,  adc.  Hcer.  I.  xi.  3,  quoted  by  von  Dob- 
schiitz,  p.  270,  for  an  account  of  the  practices  of 
Valentinians,  curiously  parallel  to  those  of  the 
Corinthian  Church)  was  a  mark  of  immaturity  in 
the  early  Christian  communities,  due  to  an  exultant 
sense  of  a  new  unrestricted  life ;  but  the  influence 
of  Gnosticism,  with  its  dualistic  separation  of 
spirit  and  matter,  must  also  be  taken  into  account 
as  explanatory  of  the  repeated  appearances  of 
libertinism  in  the  primitive  Church.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  antagonism  between  flesh  and  spirit  is 
inherent  in  human  nature  ;  even  when  sublimated 
into  the  convenient  distinction  of  Hebraism  and 
Hellenism,  the  one  standing  for  righteousness,  the 
^other  for  freedom,  the  two  tendencies  represent  a 
fixed  duality  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  evolution 
of  the  race.  Now  one  element  and  now  the  other 
holds  the  sway  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  community  ;  and  no  one  who  reads  the  history 
of  the  Church  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  in  given 
periods  one  of  the  two  has  exercised  the  greater 
influence  and  created  the  type  of  religiotLS  witness 
which  is  associated  with  particular  epochs.  After 
the  dark  ages  the  Renaissance  represents  the 
revival  of  Hellenism  ;  and  to  media?val  laxity  in 
religious  and  social  life  succeeds  the  Pieformation, 
which  is  the  triumph  of  Hebraism.  The  swing  of 
the  pendulum  from  Puritanism  to  the  excesses  of 
the  Restoration  in  England  illustrates  the  fact 
that  there  are  recurring  reactions  in  national  life 
which  inevitably  afiect  the  ethical  standard  alike 
of  Church  and  society.  It  is  clear  also  that  the 
conception  of  Christian  liberty,  always  subject  to 
the  expaxisions  of  a  virile  intellectual  or  rational- 
istic consciousness,  is  bound  to  sutfer  restriction 
and  limitation  during  a  reaction  to  Puritanism  of 
life  and  morals  ;  and,  when  the  Puritan  wave  has 
spent  itself,  human  nature  re-asserts  itself  in  a 
desire  to  regain  its  lost  or  curtailed  liberty  of 
action.  Thus  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  the  question 
of    accommodation  to  the    habits,   customs,   and 


recreations  of  secular  Focietj-  ha.-?  lo  \jt  faced  by 
the  individual  Chrttian,  and  in  the  .-oluiion  of 
the  difficulty  two  opposite  tendencies,  parullel  with 
those  in  the  Corintoian  Church,  have  always  made 
themselves  felt :  we  should  now  call  them  the 
broad  and  the  narrow  view.  In  the  present  age, 
when  we  have  reached  a  pitch  of  civilization  in 
which  the  resources  of  the  natural  univerM;  are 
placed  at  the  uL^jx/sal  of  mankind  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent  and  the  facilities  of  inltrcom- 
munication,  luxur}*,  and  amusement  are  multiplied 
for  all  sections  of  (Kxiety.  riiri«f ianity  i'*  fctill 
represented  bj' the 'i     '  '  lim- 

ing the  width  of  the  •  iher 

its  self-restraint  an^     _..  ^  ._,..      .^...,  -..g., 

the  attitude  of  the  modem  Chri'itian  to  the  theatre. 
This  is  but  a  repetition,  under  another  set  of  con- 
ditions, of  the  problem  which  the  early  teacher  of 
Christianity  had  to  face.  With  all  onr  advan'"*'  in 
moral  insight,  our  I', 
we  have  not  yet  su; 

which  sen-ed  as  agu; ..  .    ....  .  „.. ..... 

conscience  still  ha.s  to  weigh  over  against  the 
undoubted  fact  of  Christian  liberty  the  influence 
of  the  personal  sup[K»rt  of  certain  customs  or  insti- 
tutions not  wholly  moralized,  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  actually  immoral,  still  has  to  take 
into  account  the  etiect  of  the  exercise  of  liberty, 
in  matters  morally  indifferent,  upon  others  nut  so 
clear  in  their  moral  vision  nor  sufficiently  strong 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  new  temptation,  as  well 
as  upon  those  belonging  to  the  same  community 
whose  conscience  is  sensitive.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  clear  that  a  policy  of  self-isolation  on  the  part 
of  the  Christian  in  regard  to  the  defective  and 
degrading  tendencies  of  given  recreations  leaves 
the  latter  as  they  are;  and  to  many  Christians 
who  interpret  liberty  in  the  wider  sense  considera- 
tion of  the  public  good  is  j^aramount  in  deter- 
mining their  attitude  in  the  matter  of  supporting 
the  drama  or  otherwise.  The  law  of  love  is  not 
less  binding  to-day  than  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Church.  It  may  even  be  argued  that  the  developed 
sense  of  human  solidarit}-  and  brotherhood,  in 
itself  the  otispring  of  Christianity,  is  educating  the 
Christian  conscience  to  solve  all  such  questions  of 
conscience  by  a  reference  to  the  f'ood  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  Yet  even  the  love  of  humanity, 
which  is  but  another  aspect  of  the  love  of  Lknl,  is 
determined  in  practice  by  our  ethical  conception  of 
the  sumrnum  bonum  for  humanity;  and  here  the 
Christian  ideal,  more  especially  in  relation  to  art, 
diflers  toto  orbe  from  the  cult  of  realism  popular  in 
many  quarters  to-day,  which  is  based  on  the  theory 
of  'art  for  art's  sake,'  rcr  '   '  f  the  effect  on 

public  morality.      Art  <.  -•  common  life 

only  when  regarded  as  •  v.  .un  of  a  deeper 

truth  in  things.' 

'  U  it  is  c&ken  merely  at  art,  merelj  as  a  beaatifnl  dream,  it 
sinks  into  play,  bec<  nita  a  mere  refined  amosemeDt,  and  loses 
all  its  real  power  over  the  haman  spirit.  There  coald  hardly 
be  any  worse  sign  cf  an  ase  than  thai  it  regards  art  as  a  mere 
amusement,  as  a  mere  escape  from  the  graver  problems  of  life ' 
(J.  S.  Mackenzie,  Manual  <>/ EUixet*,  London,  liOD,  p.  443). 

'All  things  are  yours'  (1  Co  3"^)  is  indeed  the 
noblest  charter  of  Christian  freedom,  but  only 
when  interpreted  in  the  light  oi  the  succeeding 
words, 'ye  are  Christ's.'  The;  f  worldly 
treasure — literarv,  scientific,  J,  terri- 
torial— involves  for  the  Chriiti^ ^    .  -   nal  union 

with  a  Divine  life  a  clear  perception  oi  the  eternal 
amid  the  transitory,  the  tmseen  amid  the  temr«oral : 
his  citizenship  is  in  heaven ;  his  real  life  lies  in 
that  ideal  world  which  gives  meaning,  beauty,  and 
power  to  the  w  orld  of  phenomena.  Hence  '  lioertv ' 
in  the  Christian  sense  is  always  limited  by  tne 
sanctions  of  '  the  mind  of  Christ ' ;  in  other  words, 
by  a  reference  to  the  ethical  ideal  for  which  Christ 
stands. 
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Less  need  be  said  as  to  the  relation  of  Christian 
freedom  to  the  institutions  of  the  State,  the  laws 
of  the  State,  and  the  established  regulations  and 
customs  of  organized  communities,  as  this  has 
been  treated  in  the  art.  Ethics  AND  Morality 
(Christian),  vol.  v.  p.  474.  It  is  well  known  that 
neither  Christ  nor  the  apostles  encouraged  revolt 
against  the  State,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
slavery,  a  national  institution  contradicted  the 
essential  teaching  of  the  gospel,  being  content  to 
lay  do^\^l  universal  principles  rather  than  directions 
for  particular  nations  and  phases  of  social  evolu- 
tion (cf.  Mt  2221,  Mk  12",  Lk  20-^  Ro  13'-^  1  P  2"). 
St.  Paul,  in  dealing  with  the  mutual  obligations  of 
masters  and  servants,  bases  their  relationship  on 
the  fact  that  both  are  slaves  of  a  heavenly  Master 
(Eph  6^-\  Col  3--41).  But  the  Christian  ideas  of 
human  equality  and  brotherhood  carried  with 
them  a  revolutionary  force  which  inevitably  tended 
in  the  course  of  ages  to  modify  social  custom, 
legislation,  and  practice.  As  an  ideal,  brother- 
hood has  yet  to  be  realized,  and  the  process  of 
realization  involves  a  perpetual  conflict  of  interests. 
The  rights  of  conscience  are  imperative,  '  are  in- 
herent in  Christian  faith,  and  cannot  be  ignored 
in  the  interests  either  of  despotism  or  of  democracy ' 
(see  art.  Ethics  and  Morality  [Christian],  loc. 
cit.).  The  pages  of  Christian  history  are  crowded 
with  the  records  of  attempts  to  assert  these  rights 
in  the  face  of  persecution,  State-edicts,  and  repres- 
sive measures,  and  the  annals  of  religious  liberty 
are  glorious  with  heroisms  and  martyrdoms  cheer- 
fully endured  for  conscience'  sake.  How  far  passive 
resistance  to  State  legislation,  when  the  latter  con- 
flicts with  conscience,  may  be  justilied  is  a  subtle 
ethical  problem  which  is  settled  variously  according 
as  the  casuist  exalts  the  sacredness  of  a  particular 
issue  above  regard  to  the  general  well-being  of 
society  as  a  whole,  or  vice  versa.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Church  exists  to  moralize  State  legis- 
lation and  to  enlighten  national  institutions ;  it 
guards  the  great  ideal  of  human  brotherhood,  which 
involves  an  equal  opportunity  for  all,  and  it  advo- 
cates and  supports  all  effort  to  alleviate  human 
misery  and  to  remedy  imperfect  social  conditions, 
and  to  defeat  social  injustices.  In  the  ideal  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  the  last  stands 
first  in  the  order  of  Christian  thought  (cf .  Murray, 
Handbook  of  Christian  Ethics,  p.  31  f.).  Equality 
flows  from  brotherhood — the  Christian  conception 
of  a  common  family  and  one  eternal  Father. 

'  And  this  equality  can  have  no  meaning  except  as  an  equal 
right  for  all ;  nor  can  there  be  an  equal  right  for  all,  which  does 
not  allow  every  individual  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleases.  But 
every  individual  can  enjoy  this  freedom  in  reality  onlj'  when 
each  is  restricted  from  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  the  rest ' 
{ib.  p.  32). 

Co-operation  in  industrial  struggles  such  as  those 
which  the  present  generation  is  witnessing  between 
capital  and  labour  imposes  restrictions  upon  liberty. 
Trade  unions  break  down  when  the  principle  of 
Christian  liberty  is  ignored  and  the  will  of  the 
individual  is  not  subordinated  to  a  common  pur- 
pose. And,  as  legislative  restrictions  tend  more 
and  more  to  curtail  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
in  other  words,  as  the  laws  of  the  State  become 
more  socialized,  the  obligations  of  Christian  liberty 
'  to  seek  not  its  own,  but  the  things  of  others '  are 
proportionately  more  binding. 

3.  Christian  liberty  in  relation  to  the  intellect. — 
Over  against  the  authority  of  the  State,  with  which 
the  individual  conscience  has  often  found  itself  in 
opposition,  there  is  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
to  which  the  individual  member  is  supposed  to 
subordinate  his  will  and  judgment.  Limits  of 
space  prevent  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
authority  in  relation  to  the  individual  judgment  in 
matters  of  faith.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  oppon- 
-ents  of  Christianity  are  in  the  habit  of  urging 


from  a  review  of  Church  history  that  Christian 
freedom  of  thought  has  never  been  received  with 
anything  but  stern  measures  of  repression,  that  the 
heretic  has  frequently  been  treated  as  an  immoral 
person,  and  that  on  the  whole  Catholicism  has  been 
the  foe  of  human  enlightenment  and  progress  (see 
J.  B.  Bury,  History  of  Freedom  of  Thought,  Lon- 
don, 1914,  for  a  clear,  if  prejudiced,  statement  of 
this  point  of  view).  No  fair-minded  person  can 
deny  the  general  reasonableness  of  this  charge. 
The  necessity  of  exercising  rigid  discipline  within 
the  system  of  the  Church  in  the  interests  of  internal 
order  and  unity,  the  exaction  of  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  hierarchy  from  each  unit  as  an  exercise 
in  self-renmiciation  not  without  real  spiritual 
benefit,  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  deposit  of 
faith  amid  a  worldly  and  corrupt  society  may  be 
adduced  as  grounds  of  self-defence  against  the 
common  charge  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Church  has  often  transgressed  the  spirit  and 
example  of  its  founder  in  its  hostility  to  new 
thought  and  in  the  repression  of  rationalism,  for- 
getting that  orthodoxy  and  Christianity  are  not 
synonymous  terms.  Christ's  general  attitude  to- 
wards heterodoxy  was  that  of  tolerance  ;  this  is 
shown  by  His  reproof  of  Jewish  exclusiveness  more 
by  implication  than  by  actual  condemnation  in 
such  references  as  we  find  to  the  Samaritans  in 
St.  Luke's  Cospel  (lO^^  IV^  Q^i-sS;  the  reading  'Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of '  in  the 
last  passage  is  without  strong  critical  authority, 
but  the  fact  of  His  rebuke  is  recorded  in  v.^^), 
by  His  outspoken  rejection  of  narrowness  in  the 
passage  Lk  9-^",  '  Forbid  him  not :  for  he  that  is  not 
against  you  is  for  you,'  and  by  His  emphasis  on  the 
ethical  rather  than  the  intellectual  side  of  the 
Christian  witness  in  Jn  7^^.  To  Him  '  faith '  was 
not  assent  to  an  intellectual  proposition  or  formula, 
but  the  spirit  of  receptiveness  in  relation  to  Himself 
and  His  teaching. 

The  convenient  distinction  between  a  religion  of 
authority  and  a  religion  of  the  spirit  tends  to 
break  down  in  practice.  The  Society  of  Friends, 
without  a  ministry  and  without  sacraments,  yet 
becomes  an  organized  fellowship  with  recognized 
principles  ethical  and  spiritual,  Avhich  are  binding 
on  its  members.  Authority  runs  into  every  sphere 
of  thought  as  Avell  as  into  religion.  The  infallible 
church  of  Catholicism  is  superseded  by  the  infallible 
book  of  Protestantism  ;  but,  when  both  forms  of 
authority  are  discredited,  it  does  not  follow  that 
pure  subjectivity  is  the  only  possible  issue.  In 
Christianity  there  must  be  a  synthesis  of  the 
principle  of  inspiration  with  that  of  authority, 
Tlie  day  of  inspiration,  so  long  as  we  believe  in  a 
Spirit  that  guides  into  all  truth,  is  never  at  an  end, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  corporate  witness  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  all  epochs  of  its  history  cannot 
be  ignored.  The  progress  of  Christianity  depends, 
therefore,  on  an  adequate  recognition  of  both  these 
factors — the  consensus  sanctorum  and  the  openness 
of  the  reason  to  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man. 
In  a  striking  essay  on  '  The  Principle  of  Authority ' 
by  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson  {Foundations,  London,  1912) 
it  is  stated  that  there  are  three  stages  in  the  life  of 
the  educated  Christian  :  (a)  bondage  to  authority 
— the  stage  proper  to  childhood ;  {h)  the  stage  of 
'  abstract  freedom,'  i.e.  the  assertion  of  the  right 
to  criticize  and,  if  necessary,  to  deny  ;  leading  on 
to  (c)  the  stage  of  '  concrete  freedom,'  wiiich  is 
defined  as  voluntary  assent  on  grounds  of  reason 
to  what  was  formerly  believed  on  authority.  Many 
Christians  never  pass  beyond  the  first  stage  ;  intel- 
lectually they  remain  unenlightened,  but  their 
religious  experience  is  unaffected.  The  second 
stage  is  that  in  which  Christian  liberty  comes  into 
play  as  a  factor  in  our  moral  and  intellectual 
development.     To  repress  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  to 
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Jet  '  that  capability  and  godlike  reason  fust  in  ub 
unused'  (Sliakesiieare,  Ihtndct,  IV.  iv.  38  f.),  to 
imperil  our  moral  and  spiritual  health,  and  to  fore- 
close the  possibility  of  a  larger  eqnipuient  for 
Christian  influence.  If  the  issue  on  tlio  intellec- 
tual side  is  rejection  of  tiie  doctrines  iiitherto 
accepted  on  authority,  there  still  remain  the  wit- 
ness of  life  and  the  experience  of  the  saints.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  Christian  exi)erienoe  is  bound 
up  with  a  conviction  of  the  trutii  of  certain  doc- 
trines, such  as  the  existence  of  God,  immortality, 
the  divinity  of  «)ur  Lord,  and  the  persistent  activity 
of  His  spirit ;  but  its  moral  earnestness  and  beauty 
remain  as  a  perpetual  challenge  to  those  who  reject 
doctrinal  Christianity  and  thereupon  feel  justified 
in  belittling  its  contribution  to  the  etiiical  progress 
of  humanity.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  possible  to 
combine  intellectual  suspense  and  even  scepticism 
with  a  high-minded  allegiance  to  the  moral  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  and  such  inquirers  after  truth  are 
not  to  be  excluded  from  the  fellowship  either  of 
individual  Christians  or  of  the  organizea  Christian 
community  in  its  various  forms.  On  tiie  other 
hand,  the  Church  may  legitimately  demand  from 
those  to  whom  it  does  not  refuse  the  right  of  private 
judgment  that  such  judgment  shall  be  exercised 
with  becoming  huuulity. 

*  He  who  would  teach  a  new  truth  or  reject  an  old  (and  to  do 
80  is  a  vocation  to  which  in  every  generation  some  men  are 
called)  must  both  expect  to  meet  in  practice  with  the  persecu- 
tions by  which  true  propliets  are  assailed,  and  must  also  face  the 
prima  facie  likelihood  that  his  own  prophecy  may  turn  out 
false '  (ib.  p.  380). 

Hence  in  actual  practice  within  the  limits  of  the 
Christian  fellowship  liberty  of  thought  is  restricted 
by  the  collective  witness  of  the  saints,  by  con- 
Bideration  of  human  fallibility,  by  the  avoidance 


of  arrogance,  intolerance,  and  impatience,  and  by 
respect  for  simple  faith  which  moves  on  traditional 
lines.     If  one  may  adapt  a  saying  of  T.  H.  Green 
I  (I'rohqomena  to  Etlurn,  Oxford,  1884,  p.  292),  the 
I  Church  is  'a  society  of  which  the  members  owe 
1  reciprocal  services  to  each  other,' simply  as  Christ- 
'  ian  to   Christian.     There  must  be  no  attempt  to 
[  frown  on  the  mind  that  is  open  to  the  newer  light 
j  when  ethically  and  intellectually  equipped  for  the 
I  re-interpretation  of  ancient  doctrine,  nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  those  who  have  been  allected  in 
spiritual  outlook  by  the  critical  spirit  which  lia-s 
modilied  tiie  value  of   tinie-lionoured   creeds  and 
formularies  may  yet  be  <iualilicd  to  bring  out  of  tlie 
treasury  of  their  wLsdom  and  devotion  '  tilings  Ixjth 
new  and  old.'     It  is  a  function  of  Christian  liberty 
to  harmonize  nova  et  velera,  as  giving  their  re- 
sjiective  witness  to  the  realization  in  humanity  of 
the  ever-developing  Chri.stian  ideal.     But,  if  the 
modernist  as  a  reverent  seeker  after  truth  is  toler- 
ated, he  in  turn  must  exercise  the  grace  of  patience 
towards  the  traditionalist.     Christian  liberty  is  a 
great  gift,  but  Christian  charity  is  a  greater. 

LiTRRATiUE.— W.  S.  Bruce,  Social  Atpeet$  of  Christian 
Morality,  London,  1905  ;  T.  von  Haering:,  EtUiai  of  the  Chritt- 
ian  Life,  En^.  tr.,  do.  1909;  J.  C.  Murray,  liandbuok  of 
Christian  EUiics,  Edinburgh,  1908 ;  N.  Smyth,  Christian 
Ethics,  do.  1892  ;  F.  G.  Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christ- 
ian Character,  New  York,  1905  ;  A.  B.  D.  Alexander,  Th» 
Ethics  of  St.  I'axtl,  GlasKow,  1910 ;  J.  Gottschick,  Ethik, 
Tiibinpen,  1907  (for  Pauline  distinction  between  iArvetpia  and 
efoucria,  p.  206).  In  sermon  literature,  see  J.  Martineau,  En- 
deavours after  the  Christian  Life>>,  London,  I'shii  {'  The  I'reeinan 
of  Christ');  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  new  ed.,  do.  1872 
('  The  I^w  of  Christian  Conscience ') ;  J.  Caird,  Cnicersity  Ser- 
mmis,  Glasgow,  1899  ('  Truth  and  Freedom ') ;  and  C.  A.  Vince, 
Christian  Conduct,  London,  ls90('  Christian  Liberty');  W.  M. 
Macgregor,  Christian  Freedom,  do.  1914. 

K.  Maktin  Pope. 
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